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‘&tftftd»i*l”POIiCELAlN  ENAMELED 
BATHS  AND  ONE-PIECE  LAVATORIES 

are  The  keystone  of  domestic  healfti 
and  cleanliness 


Here  Is  An  Example  of  Blota^Av’Srniclw  Service. 

The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Company,  before  deciding  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  filing  devices  required  for  their  new  fourteen  story  building  recently 
erected  in  Baltimore,  sent  representatives  from  their  mechanical  and  con¬ 
struction  departments  to  different  cities  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  factory  facilities  of  various  concerns  manufacturing  office  equipment. 

After  their  report  was  received,  samples  of  different  lines  were  subjected 
to  further  examination  at  the  head  office. 

The  result  of  these  two  inspections  came  in  the  form  of  an  order  calling 
for  over  $75,000  worth  of  Slob«tV5rriek«  “Elastic”  Filing  Cabinets  and 
Book-Cases. 

Whether  you  wish  to  furnish  a  single  office,  a  suite  of  rooms  or  a  sky 
scraper,  our  products,  our  factory  facilities  and  our  numerous  distributing 
agencies  over  the  United  States  afford  you  the  best  possible  services. 
Uniform  prices  everywhere. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 
branch  stores:  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  C  806. 

NEW  YORK,  380-382  Broadway.  _  ,  w  ^  „. 

b o s t o n° g i-g3 f* e der a  s  ^  *  tXhc  9 10W -Averment  vo.,  Cincinnati. 


5A"  A  pair  a  .seccrnA 

Largest  Shoe  Business  in  the  World 


The  "ticks”  of  time  tell  the  story  of  this  great  Institution- 


means  Hamilton  Brown  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  48,000  pairs  of  shoes. 

means  Hamilton  Brown  employs  5,500  f 
highest  type  ot  Specialty  Shoemakers. 

means  Hamilton  Brown  shoes  are 
sold  from  16,000  retail  stores. 

means  Hamilton  Brown  is  able  A 
to  produce  the  best  slices  for  M 
the  least  monev.  M 


Tick'  a  pair  a  second' 


This  is  a 
photographic 
f  reproduction  of 
M  our  Six  (6)  gr  at 
'  Specialty  Factories 
and  Administration 
building  —  grouped. 
Capacity  48.000  pairs 
;i  dav. 


Tick'  a  pair  a  second' 


Tick'-  a  pair  a  second 


Tick’— a  pair  a  second1 


4*iNU6OT  / 
Turret^ 


of  workmanship,  which  will  appeal  to  every  man 
pair  of  shoes,  there  is  none  to  compare  with  the 


For  elegance  and  fineness 
who  appreciates  a  good 


BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  GROVE 

One  of  a  series  of  seven  pictures  in  current  numbers  of  maj 
azines.  For  further  information  address  CHAS.  S.  FEE, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  . 
Room  P,  Union  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  / 


over 


|G]reatest°/  coniferous 
FORESTS  AR  E  A LO N  (i  /Ae 
Coast  Line-  Sh  asta 

ROUTE  ;  NOBLE  PINES, 
STATElY  FIRS  ^LARG¬ 
EST,  OLDEST  OF  II VI  NO 
THINGS, THE  BIG-TREES 
THESE oz-c/W  WONDERFUL 
PARKS  T  H  OUS  AN  P 
STREAMS,  MEADOWS 
end  LAKES  AMID  DELEC¬ 
TABLE  MOUNTAINS 
FULle/*  CHAR  Ml  NO 
CAMPING  PLACES /o/- 
LI  FE  OUT  OF  DOORS 
The  SANTA  CRUZ 

Big  Trees  surround 

A  RAILWAY  STATION . 


Lighting  Country  Houses,  and 
Hotels,  with  White  Gas 


By  “THE  PILOT” 


“I  L 


THE  pipes  are  run,  as  in  picture,  so  they  won’t 
show  anywhere  but  in  the  basement. 

— Between  the  plaster  and  the  outer  walls. 


—Between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above. 

Can  be  done  this  way  without  injuring  ceilings. 

And,  only  about  two  days’  work  is  needed. 

After  that — solid  comfort  for  20  years. 

No  more  lamp-cleaning,  wick-trimming,  chimney¬ 
breaking,  nor  risky  carrying  around  of  lamps. 

— No  more  expense  for  mantles,  chimneys,  wicks 
or  globes  either. 

Light  always  ready,  in  every  room. 
i  ou  merely  touch  a  match  to  the  burners. 

And,  such  light — brilliant,  white, 

\__/  soft^  spreading,  cool  and  eye-resting. 

°  Costs  even  less  than  Kerosene  light  when 
once  installed — a  third  less. 

Safe  too — ten  times  safer  than  Kerosene,  Gasoline, 
or  even  Candles — as  insurance  records  show. 

Not  one  child  has  yet  lost  its  life  to  Acety-/ 
lene,  while  thousands  die  yearly  through 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline  fires  and  accidents. 

Kerosene  lamp  explosions  are  so  common 
that  the  newspapers  no  longer  notice 
them. 

But,  Acetylene  being  a  comparatively 
new  light,  and  accidents  being  so  very  rare 
with  it,  the  newspapers  make  the  most  of 
any  such  accidents  as  do  happen. 


a  “  Pilot,”  the  generator  simply  quits  maKing  Gas  till 
the  neglect  has  been  attended  to. 

The  “Pilot”  is  planned  so  that  the  most  forgetful 


person  couldn’t  cause  an  accident  with  it  through 
any  oversight  in  operation. 

This  protection  against  forgetfulness  is  effected 
by  automatic  checks  called  “Interference  Devices.” 

ith  an  ordinary  generator  if  you  fill  up  the 
receptacle  wit  h  Carbide  and  forget  to  screw  on  the 
Cap  afterwards  there  will  be  a  dangerous  escape  of 
gas  into  your  basement  which  might  explode  if  you 
took  a  lighted  match  into  it. 

But,  this  couldn’t  happen  with  a  “Pilot” 
Generator.  Because  the  Pilot  can’t  feed  any 
Carbide  into  the  water,  nor  make  any  Gas 
whatever,  until  you  have  screwed  on  the  Cap  to  its 
limit  and  pulled  a  Safety  Lever  over  it. 

^c<jidents  have  also  occurred  with  so-called 
“Gravity  Feed”  Generators. 

These  let  the  Carbide  fall  into  the  water  by 
its  own  weight. 

If  the  feed-valve  should  stick,  with  a 
Generator  of  that  kind,  he  whole  load  of 
Carbide  would  drop  into  the  water  at  once 
and  generate  an  enormous  volume  of 
Gas,  capable  of  doing  great  damage  when 
lighted  and  exploded. 

But  this  condition  would  be  impossible 
with  a  “Pilot  Generator.” 

Because  the  “Pilot”  feeds  Carbide  into 


Here  is  one  full  year’s  record  of  Fires  from  the  dif- 
erent  illuminants,  as  shown  by  the  insurance  reports. 

8222  Fires  from  Kerosene  and  Gasoline 

at  a  loss  of .  $  8,441,445 

1048  Fires  from  Electric  Light— Loss.  ..  16,294,510 

1033  Fires  from  City  coal  Gas— Loss .  368,970 

453  Fires  from  Candles— Loss .  282,080 

22  Fires  from  Rays  of  the  Sun— Loss . 12,965 

During  the  same  period  the  total  number 
of  Fires  from  Acetylene  Gas  was  /our(just  4), 
with  a  loss  of  $13,260,  among  the  two 
million  Americans  who  now  use  Acetylene. 

So  when  any  one  tells  you  of  an  Acetylene  accident 
just  quote  him  back  these  actual  figures. 

I  here  is  less  danger  with  Acetylene  than  with 
any  other  Light  ever  devised,  not  excluding  the 
tallow  candle- — as  Insurance  records  prove. 

But,  such  few  Acetylene  accidents  as  do  ci  ii 
happen  are  due  to  faulty  Gas-making  Ma-  JJ,,: 
ehines  of  early  make,  formerly  or  still  in  use.  f‘J 

With  a  “  Pilot  ”  Generator,  however,  ac¬ 
cident  is  practically  impossible. 

Because,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 


water  by  clockwork  instead  of  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  Carbide  itself  resting  on  a  valve. 

No  Carbide  can  thus  get  into  the  water  tank  of  a 
Pilot  Generator  to  make  Gas,  unless  the  Clockwork 
runs  and  deliberately  pushes  it  in. 

Now,  the  instant  there  is  more  than  eight  inches 
of  Gas  in  the  Bell,  or  Holder,  that  Clock  Motor 
can  not  work  until  the  pressure  goes  down  again,  when 
it  starts  once  more  to  feed  Carbide  by  ounces.  ■  ' 
This  Clockwork  Motor  needs  winding  about  once 
a  month.  And,  if  anything  should  go  wrong  the 
Clockwork  Motor  simply  quits  feeding  Car¬ 
bide,  which  in  turn  means  that  Gas  quits 
forming,  so  that  accident  with  a  “Pilot” 
Generator  is  practically  impossible. 

Other  equally  simple  and  ingenious  “Interference 
Devices”  make  mistakes  impossible  in  charging  or 
emptying  “  Pilot  Generator”  even  by  inexperienced 
persons. 

Now  there  are  Makers  of  Acetylene  Gener¬ 
ators  who  say  we  have  been  too  careful  — 

|  unnecessarily  so. 

But,  we  think,  it  is  well  worth  a  few  dollars 
more,  on  the  twenty-year  life  of  a  Generator, 
like  the  “  Pilot,”  to  make  it  absolutely 
“foolproof”  against  accident  or  oversight. 


Jd-/ 


And,  if  you  think  as  we  think  about  this  factor  of  Safety  and 
Certainty,  we  would  like  to  send  you  a  book,  which  shows  just  how 
the  “  Pilot”  has  been  made  practically  Infallible,  and  as  Economi¬ 
cal  as  it  is  Safe. 

A  25-burner  “Pilot”  Generator,  each  Burner  giving 
25  candle-power  Light,  will  cost  you  only  about  $100. 

We  install  it  completely  in  your  Home,  Hotel,  or  Store, 
with  piping  to  third  floor,  handsome  brass  Fixtures, 

Burners,  and  fancy  Globes — all  ready  to  light  up  —  for 
about  $150  cash,  or  terms  if  you  want  them.  This  includes  Labor. 

And,  v'hen  once  installed,  it  will  give  you  as  much  light  from 
every  Dollar’s  worth  of  Carbide  ucod  as  you  can  get  with  the  very 
best  lamps  out  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents’  worth  of  Kerosene 
at  12  cents  per  gallon. 

No  soot,  no  smell,  no  mantles,  no  wicks,  no  chimneys,  and  no 
everlasting  lamp-cleaning,  with  Acetylene  gas. 

And,  a  beautiful,  soft,  white  light,  almost  as  easy  on  the  Eyes  as 
daylight,  and  Wholesome  as  Sunlight  itself. 

Tell  us  how  many  rooms  there  are  in  your  Home,  or  Hotel  to  be 
lighted  and  we  will  tell  you  about  what  it  would  cost  to  install  the 
right  type  of  “  Pilot  ”  equipment  to  light  them  properly. 

And,  we’ll  send  you  a  book  full  of  evidence  as  to  safety. 

“The  Pilot  Generator,”  157  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Edison  Primary  Battery 

and  the 

Edison  Spark  Coil 

will  run  your  Gas,  Oil  or  Gasoline 
Engine  longest  for  $i.oo.  The  cell 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  bavery  en¬ 
ergy;  the  coil  is  the  most  saving 
of  batteries.  Write  for  book,  “Bat¬ 
tery  Sparks,”  which  explains. 


Ed 


Manufacturing 
loUII  Company 


19  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

31  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y.  304  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
25  Clerkeuwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 


On  Approval,  Freight  Paid,  feecrtioJ1  $1.00  %“h°ut 


£|  7C  with 
«P  1  • 1  &  Door 

Sectional 
Bookcase 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 
The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer¬ 
sal  ly  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
I  Union.  These  cases  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
(of  undivided  attention  to  thi9  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
, Solid  Oak.  Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  41-1 
The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


Stenographic  Opportunities 

By  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 
(Mr.  Rose  was  the  official  reporter  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1 900,  and  the  official  shorthand 
Reporter  traveling  with  Hon. 

W.  J.  Bryan  during  his  two 
great  campaigns.) 

Interest  in  the  possibilities  in  shorthand 
and  the  splendid  opportunities  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  the  competent  young 
men  and  women  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  stenographic  art,  was 
awakened  some  time  ago  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  article  from  the  pen  of  William 
E.  Curtis,  showing  that  the  expert  short¬ 
hand  writers  in  Chicago  were  dividing  in 
fees  upwards  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  that 
one  firm,  consisting  of  three  y.-ung  men 
in  that  city,  were  doing  a  business  ap¬ 
proximating  $100,000  annually.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  the  office 
stenographers,  being  but  the  amount  paid 
to  those  engaged  in  shorthand  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business. 

The  publication  of  such  articles  as  the 
above  inspired  many  to  take  up  this  lucra¬ 
tive  business,  and  throughout  the  country 
there  are  many  young  men  and  women 
who  have  obtained  material  advancement 
through  the  study  of  shorthand.  What 
was  true  in  Chicago  has  proved  true 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  no  other 
line  of  endeavor  have  such  quick  returns 
resulted. 

A  page  from  the  journal  of  J.  A.  Lord, 
the  official  reporter  at  Waco,  Texas,  dis¬ 
closes  that  in  one  month  his  earnings  were 
$1,282.  In  the  same  state,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  city,  Dudley  M.  Kent,  the  official 
reporter  at  Colorado,  Texas,  earned 
$650.25  in  a  single  month,  while  other 
reporters  throughout  the  country  have 
demonstrated  by  their  work  and  earnings 
that  shorthand  is  one  of  the  most  remu¬ 
nerative  of  professions. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  this  line  of  work 
that  shorthand  is  attractive  to  young  men 
and  women.  The  prominent  statesmen, 
bankers,  railway  officials,  and  captains  of 
industry,  draw  from  the  ranks  of  the 
shorthand  writers  for  their  private  secre¬ 
taries,  while  in  the  business  world  the 
stenographer  receives  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vancement.  A  more  attractive  position 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  than  that  of  W. 
J.  Morey,  private  secretary  to  Joseph 
Leiter,  the  Chicago  millionaire;  or  of  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Ecke,  private  secretary  to  John  R. 
Wallace,  former  chief  engineer  of  the 
Panama  canal;  or  of  Ray  Nyemaster,* 
Atalissa,  Iowa,  private  secretary  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Dawson,  of  the  second  district 
of  Iowa.  These  young  men  are  in  close 
contact  with  successful  men,  and  their 
future  advancement  is  assured. 

These  positions,  however,  are  only  for 
those  who  can  and  do  write  the  best  short¬ 
hand.  In  Mr.  Curtis’  article  the  firm  of 
Walton,  James  and  Ford  was  given  the 
credit  of  having  the  largest  business  in 
the  world — approximating  $100,000  an¬ 
nually.  All  the  parties  whose  success  has 
been  mentioned  above,  were  taught  expert 
shorthand  by  the  school  over  which  this 
most  successful  firm  presides.  Capable  of 
writing  the  short  hand  with  which  the  large 
sums  are  made,  these  men  inaugurated 
the  Success  Shorthand  School  in  Chicago, 
and  to-day  have  more  successful  gradu¬ 
ates  throughout  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico  than  any  other  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Three  years 
ago  they  began  to  teach  young  men  and 
women  at  their  homes,  giving  them  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  that  expert  shorthand 
which  experience  had  demonstrated  to 
these  experts  to  be  the  best.  Stenogra¬ 
phers— graduates  of  other  schools  and  with 
years  of  experience— have  been  perfected 
so  that  they  have  more  than  doubled  their 
former  salaries.  Chauncey  W.  Pitts,  in 
June,  1905,  had  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  resided  in  Alton,  Iowa. 
Seven  months  thereafter  he  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  court  reporter  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
district  of  Iowa— a  position  worth  $3,000  a 
year.  A  few  days  before  this  article  was 
written,  a  young  man  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  stenographer  at  $75  a  month, 
but  who  took  this  perfection  course,  was 
so  competent  that  he  secured  a  position 
with  the  Illinois  Sewing  Machine  Company 
at  $35  a  week. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
cases,  and  the  school,  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  third  year,  can  point  to  more  gradu¬ 
ates  earning  really  large  salaries  than  any 
other  school  in  existence. 

If  you  know  nothing  of  shorthand,  and 
desire  to  become  a  really  expert  writer- 
capable  of  holding  the  positions  paying 
these  large  salaries — you  should  write  at 
once  for  information  in  regard  to  this 
school,  obtaining  their  contract  to  return 
all  money  paid  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 
when  the  course  is  half  completed.  If  you 
are  a  stenographer,  these  experts  can  help 
you  to  advance  in  your  profession  by 
teaching  you  the  same  shorthand  which 
they  write,  and  with  which  others  have 
advanced.  This  school  guarantees  its  in¬ 
struction.  Its  graduates  have  broken  all 
records  in  actual  expert  work.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  their  handsome  48-page  book,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  method  of  instruction,  a  copy 
of  the  guaranty  given  each  accepted 
pupil,  and  newspaper  and  magazine  com¬ 
ments  on  the  breaking  of  all  shorthand 
records  by  its  graduates,  addressing  Suc¬ 
cess  Shorthand  School,  Suite  1229,  79  Clark 
Street,  Chicago.  If  a  stenographer,  state 
system  and  experience. 
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GRAY 

Marine 
Motors 


A 


IPIMnfiine 


WILL  DEVELOP 
FIVE. 
ENGINE  ONLY 


Get  Prices  bn 
2  to  24  H  P. 
ENGINES, 


Reversible  ^  /  engine,  'ump 

spark.  Perfect  ".Mg'  lubr'cati  an. 
Crank  shaft,  drop  forged  steel. 

Connecting  rod,  bronze.  Pistons,  ground  to  fit. 
All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt. 
Best  Material  and  workmanship  throughout. 
Catalog  Free. 

Gray  Motor  Company 


20  Leib  St. 


Detroit.  Mich. 


Conti  ®tr  Ponii? 


The  worst  pulling  razor  can  be  made  a  good, 
quick  cutter  if  you  strop  it  on  a  Torrey  Strop. 
Our  TREE  catalogue  will  teach  you  how . 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have  been 
preparing  razor  strops  by  the  Torrey  Process. 
A  few  strokes  on  a 


will  do  more  for  your  razor  than  any  amount 

of  stropping  on  the  ordinary  strop. 

Every  razor  needs  a  good  strop,  and  when 
Torrey  Strops  can  be  bought  in  any  style  for 
60c,  76c,  $1.00,  $1.60,  $2.00,  $2.60,  there  is  no 

excuse  for  a  dull  razor. 

They  will  be  sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  them.  Money  refunded  or  new 
strop  if  not  satisfactory. 

Torrev’sOH-Edge  Dressing  will  keep  any  strop 
soft  and  pliable.  Price  15c  at  dealers  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  containing  val¬ 
uable  information  free. 

J.E.T0BEEY  &  CO.,  P.0.  Box  31,  Worcester,  Bass. 


When  You  Buy  a 

RAIN  COAT 

Insist  Upon  Having  a  Genuine 

** 

You  may  know 
that  it’s  the  “real 
thing”  by  this 
circular  trade-mark 
stamped  on  the  back 
of  the  cloth  and 
by  this 
LABEL 

sewed  at  the 
coat  collar  or 
elsewhere. 

Leading  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  sell  genuine 
"CRAVEN  E 1"  I  E"  Rain  Coats. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet — FREE. 

Manufacturers  of  Black  Dress  Goods,  Mohairs' 
Woolens,  Cravenette  Cloths,  etc. 

Grand  and  Wooster  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

or  to 

GREENSHIELDS,  Ltd.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  &C,  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  all  the  world  no  dessert  equal  to 

JELL-O 


Can  be  prepared  in  a  minute.  Simply  dis¬ 
solve  one  10c.  package  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  When  cool  it  will  be  ready  to  serve 
and  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  family. 
Try  the  following  for  your  Sunday  dinner: 


Cherry  Jell-0  Frapp6 

Dissolve  one  package  any  flavor  JELL-O  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  add  one  pint  of 
whipped  cream,  beating  all  together  until  thick.  Serve 
in  glasses,  partly  til  led  with  crushed,  fresh  or  preserved 
raspberries  or  strawberries,  with  two  or  three  Mar¬ 
aschino  cherries  on  top. 

Dozens  of  other  recipes  given  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Recipe  Book 
MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

JELL-O  rames  in  six  flavors:  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate  and 
Cherry. 

At  grocers  everywhere  10c.  per  package. 

Approved  by  Pure  Food  Commissioners. 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis,  1904 
Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Portland,  1905 


Leaflet  in  each 
package  telling  how 
to  get  fancy  Alumi¬ 
num  Jelly  Moulds 
at  cost  of  postage 
and  packing. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


And  gives  the  teeth  their  pearly  hue. 
The  conquests  of  this  delicious  liquid 
dentifrice  are  over  both  users  and 
those  who  behold  the  results.  The 
use  of  Rubifoam  is  not  a  resort  to 
artifice,  but  intelligence  put  into  denti¬ 
frice,  the  bringing  of  dental  skill  and 
service  into  the  plane  of  a  delicious 
luxury  so  that  its  use  is  as  fascinating  as 
its  results.  It  is  wise  to  use  Rubifoam. 

25Cm  everywhere > 

Sample  Free. 

E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Are  V<n>on  m  tik®  Linn® 
Cr  inn  the  L®  sncIl? 

Where  are  you, in  the  dinner  pail  line  or  in  the  chair  of  the  leader? 

The  whole  world  is  looking  for  men  who  have  been  trained  to  lead  by  doing 
things  with  their  brains  as  well  as  their  hands. 

Where  do  the  leaders  come  from  ?  From  the  line  of  course!  Ninety  men  out 
of  every  hundred  in  good  positions  began  in  the  line  where  you  are  to-day.  I  he 
truth  of  the  matter  is — it’s  up  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  line  YOU  CAN.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  show  you  the  way  and  help  you  to  get  there.  There  is 
no  theory  about  this.  It’s  a  TRUd  H 
backed  up  by  thousands  of  men  who 
are  leaders  to-day  because  they  had  the 
desire  to  do  better  and  asked  the 
I.  C.  S.  how. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you 
are,  what  you  do,  or  how  little  you 
earn,  the  only  requirement  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  win — the  I.  C.  S.  will  do  the 
rest. 

Let  us  show  you  how.  Cut  out 
this  coupon,  mark  the  occupation  you 
prefer,  and  mail  it  to-day.  In  return 
we  will  go  into  the  matter  carefully 
with  you — make  it  plain,  make  it  easy. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  no  further  obligation  on 
your  part  unless  you  want  to  join  the 
great  I.  C.  S.  Army  of  Success. 

ACT  TO-DAY 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  1198.  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law  for 
Justices  of  the  Peace 
Illustrator 

Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt- 
Electrician 

Elec.  Engineer 

.llechan' 1  Draftsman 
Telephone  Eng’eer 
Elec.L  ightlngSupt. 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Butld’g  Contractor 
Architect  Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 

Name 

State 

365 SHAVES 

WITHOUT  STROPPING 

A  shave  every  day  in  the  year  for  less  than  two 
cents  a  week. 

One  million  satisfied  users  prove  the  supremacy 
of  the  Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  which 
require  No  Stropping  and  are  Always  Sharp.  If 
there  is  a  single  user  of  the  Gillette  Razor  who 
is  not  getting  the  utmost  satisfaction,  we  want 
to  know  it. 

12  Perfect  Blades.  24  Sharp  Edges 

The  steel  used  in  Two-thirds  Size.  Ready  for  Use 
Gillette  Blades  is 
made  specially  for 
this  purpose.  By  a 
unique  process 
which  required 
years  to  perfect,  this  steel  is 
converted  into  Gillette  double- 
edged  wafer  blades,  uniforrp  in 
temper,  and  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  shaving  edge  in  the  world. 

Each  blade  is  good  for  an  av¬ 
erage  of  more  than  20  smooth, 
delightful  shaves  without  strop¬ 
ping.  When  dulled  throw  away 
as  you  do  a  used  pen.  A  new 
blade  inserted  in  a  second. 

No  Stropping.  No  Honing 
Always  Sharp 


Gillette 
Playing 
Cards 
for  25c. 

and  the  name 
of  a  friend 
who  does  not 
use  the  Gil¬ 
lette,  we  send 
postpaid,  a 
full  deck  of 
playing  cards 
—  regular 
50c.  quality, 
celluloid  fin¬ 
ish,  round 
corners  and 
gold  edges, 
in  handsome 
heavy  gold- 
embossed 
lea  therette 
telescope 
case. 


50,000  double-edged  blades  a 
day  are  turned  out  at  our  fac¬ 
tory  —  100,000  shaving  edges  — 
the  strongest  evidence  that  Gil¬ 
lette  Razors  are  widely  used  and 
appreciated. 

Every  man  should  secure  a 
Gillette  Razor.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
on  our  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  if  yours  won’t,  we  will. 

Prices:  Triple  Silver-plated  Set  with  12  blades,  $5: 
Standard  Combination  Set  with  Shaving  Brush  and 
Soap  in  Triple  Silver-plated  Holders,  $7.50;  Extra 
Blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  all  Drug,  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Send  today  for  our  handsome  illustrated  booklet. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  215  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Gillette  |a/3 


Razor 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  not  satisfied  after 

using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a 

pair  or  tires 

from  ant/one  at  any  price  until  vou  receive 
our  latest  art  catalogues  ‘illustrating 
and  describing  every  kind  of  bicycle,  and 
have  learned  our  unheard  of  prices  and 
marvelous  new  offers. 

OIVF  CFNT  is  all  it  will  cost  you 
yj i >  c,  tz i >  i  to write  a  postal  *nd 

everything  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
by  return  mail.  You  will  gel  much  valuable 
--  information.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built-up  W heels  and 

all  sundries  ai  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-54,  CHICAGO 


Current  Always  at  Your  Command 


'The  engine  on  your  motor  car  or  boat  gives  the  most  power 
only  when  your  ignition  cur¬ 
rent  gives  big,  hot  sparks.  With 
an  Apple  Battery  Charger  on 
your  car,  you  have  a  steady,  sure 
source  of  current  on  which  you 
can  always  rely.  Write  for  full 
information  today. 

the  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 
WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 
Patent  Sales  Specialist 
290  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


I  A  \\J  HIGH  grade  INSTRUCTION 
.  VV  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 

Prepares  for  the  bar  of  auv  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text-Book,  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


PUBLISH  A  MAGAZINE  IN  YOUR  OWN  TOWN 


We  furnish  64  pages  illustrated  matter  and  handsome 
colored  cover  monthly.  You  select  your  own  title,  in¬ 
sert  local  reading  and  advertising  and  put  magazine 
out  under  your  own  name  as  editor  and  proprietor.  Par- 
ticularsand  samples  for  postage  (10c).  Address  Dept.  B. 

—BROOKS  MAGAZINE  SYNDICATE.  St.  Louis,  Mo. - 


Shows  all  the  Newest  High  Grade  Electric  Sup¬ 
plies  aud  Novelties  at  Lowest  Prices  in  the  World. 
Full  of  Holiday  Suggestions. 

P.  DEWEY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BE  AN  ACTOR 

fession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured  when  qualified. 
Free  lessons  for  a  limited  time  except  small  expense  for 
postage,  stationery,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocu¬ 
tion  and  dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Address  Chicago 
School  of  Elocution,  639  Chicago  Opera  House  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  booklet,  it  is  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  301  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


Squab  Raising  a  Paying  Investment 

Work  light:  profits  large.  Send  for  fre°  circulars. 

BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Dept.  V,  WAKEFIELD,  MASS. 


FREIGHT  FORWARDING  C« 

reduced  rates  on  household  goods  to  all  points 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
1005  Carleton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston 


EDITORIAL 
BU  LLETIN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29.  1906 


Our  Next  Real  Soldier  of  Fortune 

J>HYSICIAN  in  Philadelphia,  lawyer  in  New  Orleans, 
editor  in  San  Francisco  —  three  learned  callings, 
studied,  practised,  and  abandoned  before  he  reached 
his  twenty-eighth  birthday. 

^jpHEN,  “Heigh  for  boot  and  horse!”  Off  with 
lancet,  law  book,  and  pen,  and  on  with  sword 
and  gun.  At  thirty-two,  known  on  every  tongue 
from  Maine  to  California  as  “The  Gray-Eyed  Man 
of  Destiny.”  And  at  thirty-seven,  officially  shot 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  he,  with 
fifty-seven  men,  had  invaded  and  conquered. 

'Y^/'HAT  whim  of  fate  touched  this  young  man  and 
so  strangely  turned  his  path  aside  from  peace? 
William  Walker’s  career  is  not  fiction,  but  simple 
history.  Walker  was  a  silent,  student-like,  serious- 
minded  young  man,  who  never  drank,  never  used 
an  oath,  never  boasted,  and  never  gambled.  His 
story  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  from  Walker’s  own  chronicle,  and  from  con¬ 
temporary  records.  But  best  of  all,  Mr.  Davis  has 
incorporated  into  it  the  atmosphere  of  his  own 
familiarity  with  the  theatre  of  Walker’s  wars,  and 
his  ever-pleasing  sympathy  with  the  danger-loving 
and  adventurous. 

^HE  Hearst  style  of  journalism,  in  its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  forms,  is  now  about  ten  years  old. 
This  gives  ample  time  to  measure  it  by  its  results. 
In  the  next  of  our  articles  on  “Hearst  and  Hearstism,” 
to  be  printed  next  week,  Mr.  Palmer  will  endeavor, 
in  the  most  impartial  way,  to  aline  the  points  to  the 
credit  and  to  the  discredit  of  what  is  called  yellow 
journalism.  The  article  will  balance  the  injury  Hearst 
has  done  to  public  taste  and  public  judgment,  with 
the  record  of  his  injunctions  and  other  aggressive  acts 
for  the  public  good. 

"P'HE  opening  of  the  college  year  will  be  symbolized 
by  our  cover  design  next  week,  a  drawing  in  red 
and  black  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.  The  colored 
frontispiece  will  be  a  drawing  by  Walter  Appleton 
Clark,  appropriate  to  the  Vanderbilt  automobile  cup 
races. 


(JOLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE-Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  advertising  columns,  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  the  Classified  Service  this  issue, 
and  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  ordered  for  this  week  until  October  6. 


The  Man  S  Who  C 


ares 


for  his  personal  appearance  finds  “(ZjTxcf  GARTERS 
as  necessary  as  clean  linen. 

GARTERS  give  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

Sfi&Cri'  BARTERS  |je  flattest  to  the  leg — they 
.  "  *  adjust  themselves  to  every  position— they 

always  keep  the  socks  without  a  wrinkle  — they  never  bind. 

affix' f 4*  GARTERS  will  wear  out  eventually, 
~  ■*  but  they  II  outwear  any  other  supporter 

you  ever  bought. 

At  Xou£  dealer  s,  or  sent  on  approval  for  25  cents, 
postpaid,  if  he  is  out. 

Beautiful  ribbed  silk  for  50  cents,  in  any  color. 

A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  313  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

C  a  w  s  t  o  n 

Ostrich  Farm 
Souvenir  Catalogue 

New — just  off  the  press.  The 
handsomest, most  unique  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Tells  all  about 
the  ostrich  industry  in  America;  how 
we  grow  and  manufacture  the  finest 
ostrich  feather  goods  in  the  world, 
how  you  can  buy  your  ostrich  feather 
boas,  plumes,  tips,  stoles,  fans,  etc., 
without  having  to  pay  import  duty, 
and  how  you  can  get  your  old 
feathers  recurled  and  made  over  to 
look  like  new.  Sent  free  upon 
request.  Write  today.  Address 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm 

P.  O.  Box  46.  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
"The  Original  Home  of  the  Ostrich 
in  America" 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Semi  for 
free  booklet,  "Commercial  Illustrat¬ 
ing  tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by 
mail.  Women  succeed  as  well  as  men 
The  National  Press  Association 
64  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Lnd. 


LEARN  A  GOOD  TRADE 

at  our  New  York  or  St.  Louis  Schools  and  earn  *4.00  to  $6.00  a^ 
day.  Our  graduates  in  Plumbing— Plastering— Bricklay¬ 
ing  are  always  in  demand.  You  do  the  actual  work.  Positions 
guaranteed.  Coyne  Bros  Trade  Schools,  24th  St.  and 
10th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 


ED  m  VK 

'm 


C~5 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  aud  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O  MKAltA  ic  BROCK.  Pat.  Attys.,  918  K  St.,  Washington.  I).  C. 

Profit  in  Watchmaking  ‘XThILT* 

Fifty  million  timepieces  in  United  Suites  to  be  repaired. 
i  Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
I  Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
1  for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small,  high  class  parties  leave  San  Francisco  October  5,  30,  November 
20;  Eastward,  from  New  York,  December  S.  January  5  ;  Japan,  China. 
India,  Burmah,  Etrvpt,  eic.  Most  liberal  arrangements.  Illustrated 
Programs  ready.  FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  B*way,  New  York. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

We  want  more  salesmen. — Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


lATENTS  se^?^n°erdfee 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT- 


Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamp* 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estah.  1S69 
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Romantic  History  of  the  World  =  Famous  “El  Principe  de  Gales”  brand  of  Havana  Cigars 


By  MANUEL  GONZALEZ 


GREAT  WAS  THE  REJOICING  in  the  domain  of  the  Union 
Jack  the  world  over — where  proverbially  the  sun  never  sets — 
when  young  Queen  Victoria  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir  in 
1841, — the  little  child  becoming  hostage  to  the  popularity  of  her  long 
and  triumphant  reign  by  thus  assuring  the  perpetuity  of  her  house. 

As  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Col¬ 
onies,  this  baby  boy  was  known  from  birth  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  Spring  of  1846  when  the  little  Prince  of  Wales  had  grown  to 
be  a  sturdy  chap  of  five,  one  of  Havana’s  prominent  and  opulent  com¬ 
mercial  grandees  introduced  a  new  brand  of  cigars — one  that  seemed 
to  reach  the  height  of  that  perfection  for  which  he  had  many  years 
striven.  So  proud  was  he  of  his  product  that  in  seeking  for  a  name  of 
world-wide  application  there  instantly  came  to  his  mind  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward’s  official  title — -The  Prince  of  Wales  —  El  Principe  de  Gales. 

In  60  years  the  Prince  has  become  king  of  a  world  empire  and  the 
brand  of  cigars  has  become  acknowledged  “King  of  Havana  cigars.’’ 

THE  CUBAN  MANUFACTURER  responsible  for  this  brand  and 
its  fame  was  Senor  V.  Martinez  Ybor,  prominent  both  among 
tobacco  planters  and  manufacturers,  the  head  of  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  industry  and  one  of  the  principal  exporters  of  Cuba.  But 
Senor  Ybor  was  heavily  taxed  to  fill  the  ever-yawning  exchequer 
of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain — and  thereby  hangs  our  tale. 

With  a  view  to  escaping  these  excessive  taxes  and  also  to  avoid¬ 
ing  the  American  customs  imposts  levied  on  manufactured  cigars, 
Senor  Ybor,  with  an  enterprise  extraordinary  among  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Havana  duenos  (proprietors),  transported  his  factory  to  the 


ployed  cigar  makers  of  the  highest  skill,  many  of  them  descendants 
of  the  original  colonists  brought  over  by  Senor  Ybor,  and  others  con¬ 
stantly  recruited  from  the  best  modern  tabaqueros  from  Havana  itself. 

Indeed,  the  Havana-American  Company’s  newest  factory  lately 
opened  at  Key  West,  is  the  largest  in  America  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars.  And  here  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  superior  and  wages  steadily  so  high  that  there  is  com¬ 
petition  even  among  Cuban  cigar  makers  of  the  highest  skill  for 
employment  under  its  spacious  roof. 

If  you  are  a  smoker  and  could  visit  these  factories  in  Key  West 
and  Tampa  and  contrast  their  modern  equipment  as  to  lighting,  venti¬ 
lation,  comfort,  safety,  sanitation,  etc.,  with  the  forbidding,  unwhole¬ 
some  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  average  cigar  “factory’’  (so  often 
little  more  than  a  crowded  room  like  an  eastside  sweatshop) — you  would 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  perfection  of  equipment  and  organization 
characteristic  of  the  Havana-American  Company’s  factories  and  system. 

All  smokers  are  urged  to  visit  the  El  Principe  de  Gales  "facto¬ 
ries  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Key  Wfest  or  Tampa.  To  see  the  Cuban 
experts,  each  molding  his  pet  shape  of  cigar — to  learn  all  their  odd 
and  historic  associations,  and  to  watch  the  older  workmen  whose  whole 
life,  perhaps,  has  been  given  up  to  the  making  of  one  size  or  shape  of 
El  Principe  de  Gales — these  things  are  of  never  failing  interest. 

From  the  day  of  its  establishment  in  this  country  El  Principe  de 
Gales  began  to  grow  in  sales,  its  originator  zealously  striving  to  produce  a 
cigar  that  would  be  judged  as  a  true  Havana  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
it  might  encounter  connoisseurs.  Moreover  he  developed  El  Principe  de 
Gales  in  so  many  shapes  and  sizes;  so  many  gradations «of  strength  and 


SCENES  IN  THE  MODERN  EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES  FACTORY 


Contrast  the  lighting,  nut  nation,  comfort ,  sanitation,  etc.,  with  the  for¬ 
bidding  com  I  it  ions  in  the  average  cigar  “factory." 


among  Cuban  cigar  ynakers  of  the  high¬ 
est  skill  for  employment  under  its  spacious  roof 


Senor  Ybor  developed  El  Principe  de  Gales  in  many  shapes,  sizes  and  colors, 
many  gradations  of  strength  and  flavor — the  favorite  Havana  brand 


United  States,  locating  at  Key  West  tvhere  his  factory  was  operated 
for  several  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887. 

The  city  of  Tampa,  Florida,  then  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  which 
was  called  “Ybor  City,’’  and  here  after  the  patriarchal  Spanish  custom 
his  workmen  from  Havana  came  and  settled  about  the  new  factory 
with  their  families;  for,  necessarily,  Senor  Ybor  retained  his  taba¬ 
queros  who  had  grown  up  with  his  El  Principe  de  Gales  brand  in 
Havana  and  Key  West;  and  having  thus  duplicated  Havana  environ¬ 
ment  and  traditional  conditions  of  manufacture,  he  then  proceeded 
to  reinforce  his  plant  at  Ybor  City  with  a  far-reaching  and  perfect 
system  for  supervising  the  growing  leaf  and  buying  the  cured  leaf 
on  Cuba’s  finest  tobacco  vegas  in  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  district. 

As  his  business  grew  he  developed  an  organization  in  Cuba  for 
watching  growing  leaf  and  securing  the  cream  of  each  crop  such  as 
was  possessed  by  no  other  manufacturer  of  cigars  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  a  day’s  journey  to  the  south,  the  finest  product  of  Cuba  is 
brought  up  the  Gulf  in  swift  vessels,  made  up  into  Havana  shapes  and 
sizes  by  Cuban  workmen,  and  in  what  is  practically  the  Cuban  climate. 

Even  competitors  confessed  that  there  was  no  better,  more 
thoroughly  organized  force  of  experts,  and  no  more  important  and 
favored  buyer  in  the  Cuban  markets.  And  no  factory  in  Havana 
preserved  a  truer  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship  than  did 
Senor  Ybor  in  his  El  Principe  de  Gales  factories  in  Ybor  City. 

SOME  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  the  control  of  El  Principe -de  Gales 
passed  to  the  Havana-American  Company.  In  factories  built  upon 
the  most  approved  modern  lines  in  Tampa  and  Key  West  are  em- 


flavor,  that  today  not  even  the  oldest  brands  established  in  Havana  num¬ 
ber  a  wider  following  of  devotees  among  the  more  discriminating  smokers. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  with  these  immense  advantages,  that  El 
Principe  de  Gales  soon  began  to  lead  in  the  American  market?  Its 
conditions  of  manufacture  were  such  that  no  other  clear  Havana  cigar 
could  hope  to  compete  with  this  brand  in  quality ,  nor  could  any  domestic 
brand.  Its  advantages  in  price ,  owing  to  the  impost  of  tariff  duties, 
made  competition  by  Havana  manufacturers  equally  futile. 

In  1890,  when  the  increased  tariff  on  foreign  cigars  went  into  effect, 
the  sales  of  this  notable  brand  had  in  the  course  of  some  forty 
years  reached  an  annual  output  of  ten  million.  Today’s  demand 
requires  an  output  of  thirty-five  million  cigars — this  is  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  Havana  cigars  of  any  one  brand  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  other  cigar  factory  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Florida  State  Fair  held 
November  29th,  1905,  was  the  Exhibits  of  the  Havana  Cigar  Manufac¬ 
turers.  The  various  factories  entered  in  competition,  and  the  board  of 
expert  manufacturers  rendered  a  unanimous  decision  awarding  first  prize 
to  the  Havana-American  Co.,  manufacturers  of  El  Principe  de  Gales. 

THIS,  THEN,  IS  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  of.  El  Principe  de 
Gales.  For  sixty  years  it  has  held  the  market,  with  ever- 
increasing  sales  and  prestige. 

A  cigar  made  for  the  most  critical  public,  holding  its  place 
for  six  decades  against  the  finest  products  of  Havana,  must  surely 
be  of  highest  excellence. 


JUBILEE  YEAR  OF  EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES 


WHAT  IS  IMPORTANT?  To  newspapers,  apparently, 
politics,  in  time  of  peace,  and  reflecting,  sheep-like, 
this  judgment  of  the  trade,  we  give  first  place  at 
present  to  the  Struggle  of  the  Parties  to  increase 
their  membership  in  Congress.  That  this  combat  is 
the  most  momentous  doing  now  on  earth,  the  Administration 
would  agree,  for  every  sinew  is  being  bent  to  rout  the  evil  foe. 
Speaker  Cannon,  Secretary  Taft,  Cicero  Beveridge,  and  other 

men  of  gravity  and  stress,  baring  their  simitars,  betook  them 

urgently  to  Maine  and  smote  the  opposition  lustily.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  State  of  Prohibition  and  Peruna  listened  to  the 
claps  of  earnestness  and  voted,  far  more  than  is  their  custom, 
for  the  Democrats.  They  were  told  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the 
issue.  To  their  simple  minds  he  figured  but  feebly 
barkings  in  the  election  of  a  Governor,  and  not  preemi¬ 
nently  even  in  judging  of  a  Congressman.  All  over 

the  country  we  hope  to  see  a  corresponding  independence.  Let 

State  issues  be  considered  in  State  elections,  and  in  selecting  Con¬ 
gressmen  may  the  best  man  always  win.  We  have  an  excellent 
President,  but  in  spite  of  his  party  ardor  it  can  not  be  made  to 
appear  that  Republicans  help  and  Democrats  injure  the  work 
that  he  is  doing.  All  the  House  votes  against  the  rate  bill  were 
Republican.  The  Philippine  Tariff  bill  was  killed  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  Speaker  Cannon  had  to  be  frightened  out  of  opposition 

to  the  Pure  Food  bill.  The  American  people  are  not  credulous 
enough  to  engulf  the  assertion  that  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  President’s  performances  are  bound  together  in  any  Siamese 
relation. 


wood  are  guilty,  represents  one  side  of  this  violent  controversy. 
Such  expressions  as  the  Socialists  are  putting  out  every  week 
represent  the  other.  It  will  be  a  triumph  for  the  jury  system 
if  the  trial  can  be  conducted  as  fairly  as  if  socialism',  unionism, 
and  capitalism  were  abstract  terms  in  which  no  passion  burned. 

NO  AGREEABLE  TOPIC  is  Mr.  Hearst,  and  yet  between 
now  and  the  6th  of  November  he  is  a  subjept  on  which 

constant  thinking  must  be  done.  Not  at  all  slight  is  his  chance 
of  achieving  the  Governorship,  which,  if  hard  times  should  come, 
would  make  him  a  serious  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  How¬ 
ever  far  his  money,  determination,  and  ability  carry  him,  he  can 
not  much  impair  this  country.  If  our  self-government  is  worth 
the  name,  we  could  endure  the  triumph  of  a  self-seeking  agitator 
or  two  with  little  loss.  Alarm  is  needless.  It  is  a  cause  for 
regret,  however,  that  the  leader  of  the  extremists 
should  be  a  man  who  will  play  any  card  to  cause 
strengthen  his  personal  success.  “You  furnish  the 
pictures,”  he  cabled  to  Frederic  Remington  in  1898,  “and  I’ll 
furnish  the  war.”  There  is  the  man  in  a  nutshell.  He  would 

“furnish”  a  war,  or  anything  else,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
that  advanced  his  climb  to  power.  As  Governor  of  New  York 
he  could  remove  mayors,  district  attorneys,  sheriffs,  and  police 

commissioners  all  over  the  State,  and  appoint  their  successors, 

besides  making  temporary  judicial  appointments.  Liberal  steps 
are  bound  to  be  taken  rapidly  in  this  country.  The  present 
question  is,  is  Hearst  the  man  whom  the  strong  and  reflective 
citizens  of  our  country  would  choose  to  execute  their  ideals? 


TABOR  HAS  THE  RIGHT  to  fight  in  politics,  to  the  same  extent 
L-*  as  any  other  organized  interest,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  it 
thinks  certain  Congressmen  hostile  to  its  just  demands,  reason 
would  prompt  it  to  oppose  their  reelection.  Any  honest  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  defy  labor  as  well  as  capital  when  his 
conscience  so  commands  him.  Mr.  Littlefield’s  opinions  on 
labor  measures  are  to  some  extent  shared  and  to 
Littlefield  some  extent  opposed  by  us,  but  regardless  of  such 
differences  of  judgment  we  rejoice  in  the  re- 
election  of  a  brave  and  upright  man,  precisely  as  we  should 
rejoice  had  he  been  an  equally  bold,  straight,  and  capable  labor 
representative  slated  by  capital  for  destruction.  Labor  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  political  activity,  gaining  power  here  as  it  has  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  inevitably,  like  any  other  party,  it  will  often  endeavor 
to  ruin  some  of  our  most  high-minded  office-holders  because  of 
honest  differences  of  conviction. 


INTENSITY  IN  FEELING  is  being  maintained,  if  not  increased, 

1  as  the  trial  of  Moyer  and  Haywood  draws  more  near.  A 
hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  points 
of  law  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  Washington  on  October  9.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  each  faction  has  been  busily  assailing  the  other 
for  preventing  a  speedy  trial.  The  Socialists  of  Shoshone  County, 
in  their  platform,  declared  that  the  principles  for  which  Moyer 
and  Haywood  stand  are  diametrically  opposed  to  murder,  which 
is  at  least  interesting,  although  in  some  conflict 
with  other  expressions  of  the  miners’  union. 
Clarence  arrow,  addressing  his  party  at  Spo- 
a  long  speech,  nost  of  which,  as  reported  in  the 
in  line  with  this:  “If  he  (the  laboring  man)  knew 
anything,  he  wouldn’t  be  worL'ng,  and  the  capitalist  would  be 
depending  on  him.”  Of  coal  le  said  it  should  belong  not  to 
Baer,  but  to  “us,”  and  added  “I  am  not  particular  whether 
we  pay  for  it  or  not  in  getting  it.”  The  renomination  of  the 
Governor  of  Idaho,  who  has  alreaov  decided  that  Moyer  and  Hay¬ 
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BECAUSE  PAYING  FOR  CRIME,  an  enterprise  of  the  Atlanta 
“News,”  struck  us  as  unadvisabie,  that  paper  emits  much 
foam  at  our  expense.  Because  we  disbelieve  in  lynching,  partly 
for  its  effect  on  the  lynchers  and  partly  because  it  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  evil  it  attacks,  this  noble  publication  asserts  that  we 
are  “in  favor  of  negro  criminals.”  The  editor  of  the  “News”  is 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  one  injured  girl  has  more  sympathy  from 
us  than  the  sufferings  of  all  the  criminal  brutes,  white  or  black, 
who  range  the  North  or  South.  He  knows  that 
our  disapproval  of  lynching  grows  from  a  belief  character 
that  civilization  and  not  savagery  is  what  most  will 
help  the  South  control  its  dangerous  negroes.  But  he  imagines 
himself  likely  to  win  more  money  and  power  by  playing  to  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  emotions  and  ideas  about  him.  Ours,  he 
says,  is  a  “prejudiced  Yankee  point  of  view.”  Using  “Yankee” 
as  a  term  of  hostility  and  contempt  is  of  a  piece  with  his  calling 
upon  the  people  of  Atlanta  to  offer  pay  for  murder,  and  is  as  far 
from  the  larger  and  nobler  Southern  feelings  of  our  day. 

U^ALLING  A  HUSBAND  UP  maliciously  on  the  telephone,  day 
and  night,  has  been  ruled  in  Massachusetts  not  to  be  an 
actionable  misdemeanor  in  a  wife.  The  judge  added,  however, 
by  way  of  gratuitous  observation,  this:  “I  think  that  one  having 
a  telephone  in  his  house  could  enjoin  a  person  from  continuously 
ringing  him  up  day  and  night  upon  unimportant  matters  which 
he  had  no  right  to  do,  to  the  loss  of  sleep  and  rest  to  the  occu¬ 
pant  and  to  his  great  annoyance.”  With  new 
methods  of  communication  come  new  subjects  for  R.  f.  d. 

lawyers  and  the  rest  of  us  to  discuss.  I  ake  rural 
free  delivery,  for  instance.  With  the  telephone,  this  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  most  important  aspects  of  country  life.  Some  persons 
oppose  it  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  costs  money.  Such 
persons  would  probably  oppose  the  mail  service  it  it  were  a 
newer  question.  The  rural  free  delivery,  like  every  means  ol 
intercourse,  will  not  be  set  back,  but  rather  be  a  larger  factoi 
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constantly  in  our  civilization.  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  great  landscape 
gardener  who  did  so  much  to  ruralize  the  cities,  said  that  a  still 
more  important  duty  was  to  urbanize  the  country,  making  it 
more  attractive  and  more'  nourishing  to  the  mind  than  the 
tenements  of  a  slum. 

"HHE  TOTAL  NUMBER  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  other 
*  periodicals  issued  in  this  country  in  a  year  exceeds  8,000,- 
000,000,  or  over  100  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  About 
2,500  of  the  25,000  newspapers  are  issued  daily.  A  century  ago 
there  was  about  one  newspaper  for  every  26,000  persons;  now 
there  is  about  one  for  every  3,500.  This  also,  like  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  telegraph,  free  libraries,  schools,  and  the  free  de¬ 
livery,  will  not  be  set  back,  but,  as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  will 
still  increase.  For  better  or  worse?  For  better, 
newspapers  far,  far  for  better,  when  we  think  of  the  roots  of 
self-government  and  self-knowledge.  But,  as  the 
laws  of  compensation  and  cost  apply  to  most  things,  so  do  we 
pay  a  price  for  this  vast  increase  of  reading  in  the  rough.  May 
the  people  read,  not  less,  but  more  wisely,  selecting  their  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  not  for  excitement,  but  for  ripeness  and  for 
truth,  and  not  allowing  the  tense,  ephemeral  interest  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  the  novel,  or  the  magazine  to  crowd  into  the  background 
those  lasting  and  uplifting  volumes  which  give  repose  and  strength. 

COME  1  H1NGS  DONE  IN  COLLIER’S  are  makeshifts,  others 
nT  are  in  answer  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  large  bodies  of 
women  and  men,  and  some  give  undiluted  satisfaction  to  the 
men  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper.  In  this  last  cate¬ 
gory  of  pleasant  things  falls  almost  inevitably  anything  which 
we  are  able  to  secure  from  the  pen  of  William  Allen  White. 
He  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  refreshing,  wholesome,  and 
attractive  media  of  expression  now  at  large  in 
Eb  o  a  s  t  t*ie  United  States.  The  breath  of  the  prairie 
and  the  voice  of  an  individual  favored  with 
talent  by  nature  mingle  in  him.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  boast 
of  a  forthcoming  series  on  the  structure  of  American  political 
life.  County,  State,  and  nation  will  be  taken  in  turn,. and  treated 
with  understanding,  reduction  to  essentials,  and  the  manner  of  a 
Kansas  zephyr  when  in  its  more  reflective  moods.  The  series 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed  in  the  virtue  of  giving  a  sane  and 
living  view  of  questions  of  our  day. 

CHANGE  IS  DISCONCERTING,  frequently,  merely  because  it 
cuts  across  a  habit,  regardless  altogether  of  any  other  con¬ 
siderations.  In  altering  the  make-up  of  this  paper,  and  printing 
the  editorial  pages  in  the  present  fashion,  we  anticipated  some 
regretful  comment,  in  which  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  readability  of  these  two  pages  has 
actually  been  reduced  by  a  change  which  was  a  necessary  step 
in  the  improvement  of  the  color  printing,  but  more  probably  it 
will  turn  out  before  long  to  have  made  not  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ease  or  willingness  with  which  that  department  is 
perused.  Many  a  man  thinks  a  thing  is  best  because  he  has  so 
seen  it  from  his  youth.  “Nothing  really  pleasant,’’ 
habit  said  Epictetus,  with  characteristic  exaggeration, 

“or  unpleasant,  subsists  by  nature,  but  all  things 
become  so  by  habit.”  Don’t  imagine  such  momentous  authority 
means  that  we  are  incredibly  serious  about  this  matter  of  our¬ 
selves.  It  merely  happens  that  quoting  Shakespeare,  Aristotle, 
etc.,  on  routine  subjects  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  raciest  diver¬ 
sions  we  enjoy.  Further,  then,  to  encourage  any  who  may  have 
felt  disappointment  we  will  bring  two  other  philosophers  upon  the 
stage.  “To  learn  new  habits,”  says  Amiel,  “is  everything,  for 
it  is  to  reach  the  substance  of  life.  ’  And  Auerbach:  “Our 
second  mother,  habit,  is  also  a  good  mother.”  If  any  other 
large  calibre  authorities  are  required,  we  have  them  in  reserve. 

AMONG  THE  ll  L-CHOSEN  terms  of  discredit  in  frequent  use 
none  more  inaptly  fills  its  purpose  than  the  word  “ordinary.” 
To  speak  of  a  man  or  woman  as  being  “ordinary,”  or  “common,” 
is  supposed  to  inflict  upon  that  individual  a  high  degree  of  disap¬ 
proval.  What  a  dismal  creed,  that  the  things  or  persons  which 
10 


ordinarily  are  found  in  the  world  are  of  a  quality  which  is  a 
stern  reproach!  The  Lord,  according  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  loves 
common  men  and  women.  “That  is  why  he  makes  so  many  of 
them.”  A  more  refreshing  view,  surely,  this  of 
Lincoln’s,  than  the  one  which  has  become  im-  ON  being 

,  _  ,  ,  ORDINARY 

beaded  in  the  terms.  Common  has  no  need  or 

reason  to  mean  coarse.  Ordinary  is  not  akin  to  empty  or  without 
worth.  There  is  a  sort  of  snobbishness  in  the  words.  The  less 
they  are  used  in  derogation  the  better  for  our  human  feelings. 

HTHE  END  OF  BASEBALL  for  1906  is  now  approaching,  not 
1  only  in  the  League  struggles  of  professionals,  but  on  every 
vacant  lot  between  Texas  and  the  furthest  end  of  Maine.  The 
discomfiture  of  the  former  world’s  champions  brings  sorrow  to 
few,  so  discreditably  have  they  behaved  under  the  ruffianly 
McGraw.  Why,  in  both  the  leading  associations,  does  Boston 
prove  such  easy  prey?  Is  culture  in  the  long  run  inconsistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  our  favorite  game?  Once 
it  was  not  so.  Chicago  and  New  York  should  be  JHpE 
expected,  on  the  whole,  with  their  wealth  and  size, 
to  keep  the  leadership,  but  smaller  cities  have  won  championships 
oftener  than  might  have  been  expected.  Judging  from  the 
crowds,  interest  in  this  sport  is  ever  on  the  increase.  Captain 
Casey,  of  the  National  Brooklyn  club,  calculates  that  500,000 
boys  to-day  are  dreaming  of  becoming  future  Rusies,  Ewings, 
or  Ansons,  and,  proud  of  his  profession,  he  recalls  "Wellington's 
declaration  that  Waterloo  was  won  upon  the  cricket  fields  of 
England. 

NO  GREATER  MYSTERY  than  sleep  exists  in  this  mass  of 
mystery  that  we  call  life.  Men  who  might  be  supposed  most 
to  need  this  periodic  rest  often  require  it  least.  Descartes  slept 
ten  hours,  Kant  had  to  be  dragged  from  bed,  and  sleeping  was  a 
specialty  with  Montaigne,  but  as  a  rule  the  longest  periods  for 
recuperation  are  taken  by  those  on  whom  the  mental  strain  is 
least.  As  many  animals  take  their  sleep  by  day, 
darkness  is  eliminated  as  an  explanation.  And  sleep 

also,  how  little  do  we  understand  the  processes 
of  dreams,  walking  in  our  sleep,  the  sudden  lapse  to  and  from 
the  unconscious  world,  and  those  many  and  separate  personalities 
which  the  hypnotic  trance  reveals! 

“Sleep  has  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality.” 

Reality,  truly,  but  almost  as  unknown  as  the  hither  boundary  of 
the  grave.  Although  it  has  been  praised  as  much  as  any  human 
state,  there  are  those  to  whom  it  is  but  precious  moments  given 
o’er  to  death,  “losing  half  the  moments  of  too  short  a  life.” 
Keats  called  it  an  imprisoned  liberty,  a  great  key  to  golden 
palaces,  and  some  think  rather  of  the  imprisonment  and  some 
of  the  golden  visions  never  seen  again.  Is  it  the  happy  or 
the  wretched  who  love  it  most?  It  shuts  us  from  the  best  and 
protects  us  from  the  worst.  “It  flies  from  hell  and  is  excluded 
from  heaven.” 

ANIMALS  VARY  IN  FASHION,  and  the  mule  has  never  seen  his 
D  merits  exaggerated  by  the  mode.  Rather  have  his  superiori¬ 
ties  been  disguised  by  a  certain  absence  of  caste  qualities  in  his 
look  and  bearing.  The  mule,  like  the  editors  of  this  journal, 
is  democratic  in  proclivity.  He  works  hard,  sometimes  kicks, 
but  seldom  wears  embroidered  harness.  One  superiority  of  our 
Southern  States  is  their  assiduity  in  breeding  mules.  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  the  horse  has  an  undeserved  monopoly. 
To  the  mighty  name  of  Darwin  the  mule  owes 
the  statement  that  he  has  more  intelligence,  mules 

memory,  affection,  and  endurance  than  the  horse, 
or  his  other  parent,  the  far-famed  aes.  If  mules  average  higher 
in  price  than  horses,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says, 
will  somebody  tell  us  why  they  .re  not  more  bred?  Why,  if  it 
paid  George  Washington,  and  still  pays  other  Southern  and 
border  farmers,  is  the  whole  orth  set  against  the  industry? 
Is  it  length  of  ear  or  determir  ition  of  character  that  has  kept 
him  from  that  station  in  Northern  society  which  is  evidently  his 
by  right  of  virtues  manifold? 


EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


WHICH  FLAG  IN  CUBA? 


THE  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba 
reached  a  stage  in  the  second  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  at  which  it  became  impossible  for 
the  United  States  any  longer  to  ignore  it.  The 
Veterans’  Peace  Commission  had  tried  to  end 
the  troubles  by  negotiation,  and  Pino  Guerra  had 
seemed  willing  to  treat,  but  his  terms,  including 
the  resignation  of  President  Palma,  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  President.  Abruptly  ignoring  the 
negotiators,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  on 
September  io  suspending  all  constitutional  guar¬ 
anties  in  the  three  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Havana,  and  Santa  Clara,  comprising  almost  the 
entire  western  half  of  the  island,  and  putting  this 
territory  practically  under  martial  law.  By  another 
decree  the  amnesty  offered 
on  August  28  to  repentant 
rebels  was  withdrawn.  At 
the  same  time  orders  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of 
most  of  the  prominent 
Liberals,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  The 
opponents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  infuriated,  many 
previously  quiet  prepared 
to  take  to  the  jungle,  and 
the  insurrection  blazed  out 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  revolt,  which  threat¬ 
ened  complications  with 
European  Powers  by  reason 
of  the  destruction  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  property 
belonging  to  foreign  capi¬ 
talists,  the  United  States 
made  preparations  to  inter¬ 
vene  if  necessary.  The 
cruiser  Denver  reached 
Havana  on  the  12th;  the 
Des  Moines  and  the  auxil¬ 
iary  cruiser  Dixie  arrived 
there  three  days  later;  the 
gunboat  Marietta  entered 
the  harbor  of  Cienfuegos 
on  the  12th;  the  cruisers 
Tacoma ,  Cleveland,  and 
Newark  followed,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  ships  were  held 
ready  for  immediate  service. 

Quiet  preparations  were  also  made  to  despatch 
an  expeditionary  force  of  troops  if  necessary. 

On  the  13th  Commander  Colwell,  of  the  Denver, 
landed  a  force  of  1 20  sailors  with  two  howitzers  and 
two  machine-guns  at  Elavana.  This  action  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sleeper,  the  American 
Charge  d’Affaires,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of 
American  interests,  but  it  was  very  welcome  to 
President  Palma,  who  wished  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  American  authority  behind  him.  The  blue¬ 
jackets  were  encamped  in  front  of  the  President’s 
palace.  The  insurgents  said  that  they  had  intended 
to  attack  and  capture  Elavana  that  night,  but  that 
they  refrained  when  they  heard  of  the  American 
landing.  The  news  was  unwelcome  to  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Government,  which  gave  orders  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  the  men  to  the  Denver,  except  a 
small  legation  guard.  Another  landing,  on  the 
same  day  with  that  at  Havana,  when  a  detachment 
of  marines  from  the  Marietta  was  sent  ashore  at 
Cienfuegos  to  protect  American  property  from  the 
insurgents  who  were  besieging  the  place,  passed 
without  criticism. 

On  the  14th  the  Cuban  Congress  met  in  extra 
session,  with  only  the  friends  of  the  Government 
present,  falling  a  little  short  of  the  constitutional 
two-thirds.  Disregarding  this  informality,  the  Con¬ 
gress  immediately  passed  bills  legalizing  all  the 
decrees  issued  by  the  Executive  since  August  20, 
authorizing  the  Government  to  enlist  auxiliary 


Ouesada’s  absence  at  sea,  the  President  cast  aside 
all  diplomatic  conventionalities  and  dealt  with  the 
situation  in  a  tone  of  heart-to-heart  sincerity.  He 
said : 

“In  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
I  write  you,  not  merely  because  you  are  the  Minister  of 
Cuba  .accredited  to  this  Government,  but  because  you 
and  I  were  intimately  drawn  together  at  the  time  when 
the  United  States  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  with 
the  result  of  making  her  an  independent  nation. 

“You  know  how  sincere  my  affectionate  admiration  • 
and  regard  for  Cuba  are.  You  know  that  I  never  have 
done  and  never  shall  do  anything  in  reference  to  Cuba 
save  with  such  sincere  regard  for  her  welfare.  You 
also  know  the  pride  I  felt  because  it  came  to  me  as 
President  to  withdraw  the  American  troops  from  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  officially  to  proclaim  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  wish  her 
Godspeed  in  her  career  as 
a  free  republic. 

“I  desire  now  through  you 
to  say  a  word  of  solemn 
warning  to  your  people, 
whose  earnest  well-wisher  I 
am.  For  seven  years  Cuba 
has  been  in  a  condition  of 
profound  peace,  and  of  stead¬ 
ily  growing  prosperity.  For 
four  years  this  peace  and 
prosperity  have  obtained 
under  her  own  independent 
government.  Her  peace, 
prosperity,  and  independence 
are  now  menaced,  tor  of  all 
possible  evils  that  can  befall 
Cuba  the  worst  is  the  evil  of 
anarchy  to  which  civil  war 
and  revolutionary  disturb¬ 
ances  will  assuredly  throw 
her.” 

The  President  told  the 
Cubans  that  whoever  was 
responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  there  was  an  enemy 
of  Cuba,  and  warned  them 
that  there  was  just  one 
way  in  which  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence  could  be  jeopard¬ 
ized,  and  that  was  “for  the 
Cuban  people  to  show  their 
inability  to  continue  in  their 
path  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
progress.’’  He  added: 


These  officers  are  all  of  Battery  A,  which  under  the  American  Captain  Webster  repelled  the  insurgent  attack  on 
an  armored  train  near  Consolacion  del  Sur  on  the  night  of  September  S.  The  men  in  the  train  were  repairing  a  wreck 
when  they  were  assailed  by  a  large  force  of  insurgents.  Captain  Webster  and  his  two  machine-guns  saved  the  day 


forces  to  any  extent  needed  for  the  reestablishment 
cf  peace,  permitting  the  Executive  to  devote  to 
military  purposes  any  money  heretofore  appropriated 
for  other  objects,  increasing  the  Rural  Guard  to  ten 
thousand  men  and  the  artillery  to  two  thousand, 
and  making  the  chief  of  the  Rural  Guard  com¬ 
mander  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic. 
These  measures,  by  which  the  economic  future  of 
Cuba  would  have  been  mortgaged  for  a  senseless 
war,  proved  unnecessary.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  they  were  passed  President  Roosevelt  took 
action.  In  a  letter  nominally  addressed  to  Senor 
Ouesada,  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington,  but 
really  meant  for  the  Cuban  and  American  peoples, 
since  it  was  immediatelv  published  despite  Minister 
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“Our  intervention  in  Cuban 
affairs  will  only  come  if  Cuba 
herself  shows  that  she  has 
fallen  into  the  insurrection¬ 
ary  habit,  that  she  lacks  the  self-restraint  necessary  to 
secure  peaceful  self-government,  and  that  her  contend¬ 
ing  factions  have  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy.” 


Notwithstanding  his  ardent  desire  for  Cuban  in¬ 
dependence,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  under 
the  treaty  with  the  island  Republic  he  had  a  duty 
he  could  not  shirk — the  obligation  of  intervening 
when  necessary  for  “the  maintenance  in  Cuba  of  a 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual  liberty''.  Believing  it 
“imperative  for  the  sake  of  Cuba’’  that  there 
should  be  “an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities’’ 
and  some  arrangement  which  would  “secure  the 
permanent  pacification  of  the  islands,’’  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  sending  to  Havana  the  Secre- 
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Lieutenant  Aquila 


I.ieutenaut  Stock  ley 


Captain  Webster 


The  Russian  revolutionists  had  something  to 
exult  over  on  September  15  in  the  death  of  General 
Dmitri  Trepoff,  until  two  weeks  previously  the 
Governor  of  Peterhof  Palace.  General  Trepoff  had 
been  notorious  for  his  merciless  severity  in  main¬ 
taining  the  imperial  authority,  and  he  had  been 
under  sentence  of  death  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  repeatedly  escaped 
bombs,  knives,  and  bullets  only  to 
die  at  last  of  heart  disease,  which, 
however,  may  have  been  the  indi¬ 
rect  effect  of  the  campaign  against 
him.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
toward  him  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  Odessa  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  arrested  for 
rejoicing  too  publicly  at  his  death. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  exceeded  three  billion 
dollars.  The  returns  for  August  show 
that  in  the  year  ending  with  that 
month  our  imports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $1,254,399,735  and  our 
exports  to  $1,759,417,898 — a  total 
volume  of  $3,013,817,633.  The  ex¬ 
cess  of  exports  for  the  year  was 
$505,018,163,  which  was  more  than 
for  any  previous  year  since  1901. 
Both  imports  and  exports  broke  all  records.  In 
the  same  time  our  net  imports  of  gold  amounted  to 
$66,764,044,  which,  with  $80,000,000  produced 
from  our  mines,  represents  an  addition  of  nearly 
$150,000,000  to  our  stock  of  that  metal — a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  entire  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury. 


tary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State',  Mr.  Bacon,  as  the  special  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  render  such  aid  as  might 
be  possible  toward  those  ends. 

The  President’s  action  made  a  most  favorable 
impression,  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  insurgents  avowed  their  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  declared  that  they  wanted 
nothing  better  than  an  American 
investigation  The  Palma  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  preferred 
armed  intervention  in  its  own  be¬ 
half  without  an  investigation,  was 
not  quite  so  well  pleased,  but  it 
dissembled  its  disappointment,  de¬ 
clared  an  armistice,  and  opened 
negotiations  of  its  own.  . 


to  flight  were  encouraged  by  the  soldiers  with  the. 
assurance:  “Fear  nothing;  we  have  been  com¬ 
manded  to  kill  only  Jews.’’ 

Both  Jewish  and  Christian  deputations  begged 
the  Governor  to  order  the  massacre  stopped,  but 
he  refused  unless  the  authors  of  the  alleged  out¬ 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hideous  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Siedlce,  worse  even 
than  the  butcheries  at  Kishineff  and 
Bialystok,  was  deliberately  planned 
by  the  military  authorities  and  exe¬ 
cuted  under  their  direction.  The 
slaughter  began  by  a  prearranged 
signal  in  two  different  quarters  at 
once.  The  troops  bombarded  Jew¬ 
ish  houses  with  artillery  and  rifles 
unceasingly  for  fifty  hours.  There 
was  no  question  of  a  mob  here,  for  the  civilian 
inhabitants  of  the  town  took  no  part  in  the  rioting 
and  tried  to  protect  their  Jewish  neighbors.  The 
bloody  work,  in  which  women  and  children  were 
subjected  to  indescribable  atrocities,  was  strictly 
official.  Frightened  Poles  who  were  about  to  take 


rages  that  had  furnished  the  preteqded  provocation 
for  the  crime  should  be  surrendered.  As  these 
persons  were  not  known  to  the  deputations,  and 
were  believed  to  have  been  police  agents,  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  the 
massacre  continued  with  official  sanction. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CHICAGO 


THE  policy  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  trac¬ 
tion  lines,  for  which  the  people  of  Chicago 
have  so  often  shown  their  desire,  is  slowly 
becoming  disentangled  from  the  coils  of  legal  red 
tape  in  which  its  opponents  have  swathed  it.  On 
September  15  Judge  Thomas  G.  Windes  rendered  a 
sweeping  decision,  sustaining  the  Mueller  law  on 
all  points.  He  held  that  the  law  did  not  violate 
the  State  Constitution,  that  it  was  not  contrary  to 
public  policy,  since  the  Legislature  determined 
what  was  public  policy,  that  its  provisions  did  not 
go  beyond  its  title,  that  the  provision  permitting 


Dunne’s  comment  was:  “The  decision  is  another 
victory  for  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership, 
which  never  yet  has  met  a  defeat,  either  at  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  people,  or  of 
the  courts.’’  Mr.  Fisher,  special  counsel  for  the 
city,  said  that  the  City  Council’s  Transportation 
Committee  might  now  make  an  agreement  with  the 
companies  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  properties 
and  their  retention  until  purchased.  If  these  nego¬ 
tiations  failed  the  city  would  fall  back  on  its  powers 
under  the  Mueller  law.  “We  should  have  a  deci¬ 
sion  from  the  Supreme  Court,’’  he  added,  “by 
January  or  February.  If  it  is  favorable,  the  Mayor 
could  then  submit  the  operation  proposition  to  the 
people  again  at  the  spring  election,  and  then  go 
ahead  to  purchase  or  to  construct  an  independent 
municipal  system.'' 


PHASES  OF  POLITICS 


THE  vortex  of  the  political  whirlpool  of  late 
has  been  New  York,  where  a  most  singular 
situation  has  developed.  A  great  historic 
party,  which  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  been  one  of  the  two  formidable  forces 
of  New  York  politics,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  has  controlled  the  State,  is  now  threat¬ 
ened  with  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  minor  party, 
along  with  the  Socialists  and  the  Prohibitionists, 
and  with  the  loss  of  its  share  of  the  election 
machinery;  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  every¬ 
thing  has  seemed  to  be  ready  for  its  return  to 


A  RECENT  SOCIAL  EVENT  IN  NEVADA 

'T'HE  prize  fight  between  “Joe”  Gans  and  “Battling”  Nelson  for  the  lightweight  championship  of  the  world  was  fought  in  the  boom  mining  town  of  Goldfields, 
1  Nevada,  September  3.  About  two  hundred  women  saw  Gans  win  on  a  foul  in  the  forty-second  round.  It  was  preeminently  the  social  function  of 
the  season  in  Goldfields.  Notice  in  the  upper  tier  of  benches  to  the  right  the  little  girls  in  their  neat  white  frocks  enjoying  the  civilizing  spectacle 


the  street  cars  to  carry  parcels  was  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  that  the  act  conferred  no  special  privileges 
or  immunities  because  it  applied  to  all  cities  in  the 
State  alike,  that  neither  the  city  nor  the  State  in¬ 
curred  any  liability  under  the  act  since  the  Mueller 
certificates  were  a  lien  wholly  upon  the  street-car 
properties  and  their  revenue,  and  that  the  ordinance 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  $75,000,000  in  cer¬ 
tificates  and  the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  lines 
complied  wholly  with  the  directions  and  intent  of 
the  law.  That  part  of  the  decision  sustaining 
the  right  of  the  municipal  lines  to  carry  parcels 
threatens  not  only  the  existing  traction  monopoly, 
but  the  private  local  express  business.  This  is 
especially  welcome  to  the  Dunne  administration. 

The  attorneys  of  the  “taxpayer’’  in  whose  name 
the  suit  to  upset  the  law  had  been  nominally 
brought  gave  immediate  notice  of  appeal.  Mayor 
1 


This  program  was  confirmed  by  the  Mayor.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  the  traction  companies,  which  he 
credited  with  acting  in  fairness  and  good  faith, 
although  he  thought  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  property  far  too  high.  If  that  plan  failed, 
the  city  would  advertise  its  certificates  for  sale  to 
secure  the  money  to  take  possession  of  the  lines. 
The  question  of  municipal  operation  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  again  in  the  spring,  “and  I  am 
confident,”  said  the  Mayor,  “it  will  secure  the 
necessary  majority.”  Corporation  Counsel  Lewis 
was  more  radical.  He  thought  that  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  decision  was  obtained  from  the  Supreme 
Court  the  city  should  at  once  seize  the  lines  and 
lease  them  either  to  the  present  companies  or  to  a 
contract  company.  Failing  that  it  should  build  a 
competing  system  as  soon  as  possible. 


power.  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  a  single  young 
man,  a  yellow  editor,  whom  many  respectable  people 
refuse  to  consider  seriously. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  has  polled 
more  votes  than  the  Democratic  party  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Even  at  the  time  of  its  great¬ 
est  weakness,  in  the  first  Bryan  campaign  of  1896, 
there  were  more  Democratic  votes  in  New  York 
than  in  the  six  solidly  Democratic  States  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  combined.  It  polled  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  Bryan  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  those 
cast  for  Parker  in  1904.  This  is  the  party  that  is 

threatened  with  reduction  to  the  class  of  the  “also 
»  » 

rans. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Hearst  everything 
has  been  favorable  to  Democratic  success  in  New 
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York  this  year.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
torn  by  factions.  The  administration  of  Governor 
Higgins  has  not  been  popular  or  respected.  The 
contending  bosses  have  been  deeply  discredited. 
But  Mr.  Hearst  began  to  develop  dangerous  strength 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.  He  se¬ 
cured  the  delegates  from  several  counties,  but, 
not  satisfied  with  his  progress  in  that  direction,  he 
undertook  to  seize  the  nomination  by  force.  He 
called  the  convention  of  his  Independence  League 
for  a  date  two  weeks  ahead  of  that  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  with  the  idea  that  when  the  League  had  put 
him  in  nomination  the  Democratic  Party  would  not 
dare  to  refuse  to  follow  its  example,  since  he  could 
draw  away  votes  enough  to  beat  any  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate.  But  when  his  convention  met  on 
September  nit  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  bargain 
with  the  Democrats.  It  nominated  Mr.  Hearst  for 


Governor  Higgins  crushed  ex- Governor  Odell  in 
his  effort  to  recover  his  lost  power  as  a  boss.  On 
the  Democratic  side  Boss  Murphy,  aided  by  the 
Hearst  forces,  successfully  resisted  Mayor  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  attempt  to  break  his  hold  on  the  Tammany 
machine. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  brilliant  fight  against 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  came 
nearer  to  success  than  most  people  had  expected. 
At  the  Republican  convention  on  September  18 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Floyd,  one  of  the  railroad  candi¬ 
dates,  was  nominated  on  the  ninth  ballot  by  408 
votes,  only  8  more  than  were  needed  for  a  choice, 
to  335  for  Churchill  and  56  scattering.  It  was 
necessary  to  form  a  combination  of  the  other  can¬ 
didates  to  beat  Churchill,  and  even  then  the  railroad 
had  to  allow  his  anti-pass,  lobby-regulation,  direct 


national  Committee  alone.  A  trick  ticket  for  the 
Mutual,  containing  the  names  of  fifteen  of  the 
policy-holders’  nominees,  drafted  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  and  headed  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  who  had  already  refused  to  serve,  was 
filed  at  the  last  moment. 

The  Policy-holders’  ticket  for  the  Mutual  is 
headed  by  the  name  of  Mayor  Adam  ol  Buffalo,  and 
the  thirty-five  other  candidates  include  Charles 
Andrews,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
S.  S.  McClure,  the  publisher;  ex-Mayor  Phelan  of 
San  Francisco,  Herman  Ridder  of  the  New  York 
“Staats-Zeitung,  ”  and  Lord  St.  Oswald  of  England. 
The  decoy  ticket  cuts  out  the  fifteen  McCurdy 
directors  from  the  administration  list,  but  still 
leaves  a  majority  identified  with  the  old  regime. 
For  the  New  York  Life,  the  policy-holders’  ticket 
is  headed  by  the  name  of  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  and 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  LEAGUE  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  11 

The  Independence  League,  formed  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  held  its  convention  for  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  evenings  of  September  11  and  12.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  managers  to  use  this  body  as  a  club  by  which  the  Democratic  convention  could  be  forced  into  accepting  a  fusion  ticket  with  Mr.  Hearst  at  the  head.  But  the  Independence 
League  delegates  developed  an  unexpected  amount  of  independence.  They  hotly  resented  the  fusion  plan,  and  while  their  enthusiasm  for  Hearst  was  unbounded,  they  refused  to  be  dictated  to.  They  went 
into  the  hall  carrying  placards  inscribed:  We  Want  a  Straight  Ticket,”  and  they  had  their  way.  It  was  one  of  the  most  boisterous,  determined,  and  un  anageable  conventions  ever  seen  in  New  York 


Governor  and  gave  him  a  straight  independent 
ticket  to  keep  him  company.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Hearst  kept  on  tunneling  under  the  regular  Democ¬ 
racy,  securing  delegates  all  over  the  State,  with  the 
result  that  the  convention,  which  meets  while  this 
paper  is  on  the  press,  may  submit  to  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  independence 
of  its  historic  party  and  its  meek  acceptance  of  a 
candidate  dictated  by  another  organization.  What¬ 
ever  it  may  do  in  this  matter,  the  Democracy  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  place,  at  least  for  the  time,  as 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State. 

The  direct  primary  system  proved  its  value  in 
New  York  as  a  means  of  shaking  up  political 
machines,  although,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the  results 
were  not  always  satisfactory  to  reformers.  Fierce 
battles  were  fought  for  the  control  of  both  party 
organizations  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  Republi¬ 
can  side  the  friends  of  President  Roosevelt  and 


primary,  and  other  reform  demands  to  go  into  the 
platform.  If  Mr.  Churchill  could  have  begun  his 
campaign  with  the  experience  he  had  at  the  end  he 
would  have  won  easily. 


THE  INSURANCE  WAR 


THE  independent  policy-holders’  tickets  pro¬ 
posed  for  trustees  of  the  Mutual  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Companies  were  filed  on 
September  18,  the  last  day  allowed  by  law.  For 
the  Mutual  the  nominations  were  made  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  International  Committee  and  the 
Mutual  Life  Policy-holders’  Association.  For  the 
New  York  Life  the  work  was  done  by  the  Inter- 


among  its  other  nominees  are  William  F.  Draper, 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Horace  White  of 
the  New  York  “Evening  Post,  rayor  Guthrie  of 
Pittsburg,  J.  S.  Harwood-Banne,  L  P.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Leopold  Matilleau,  of  P 

In  filing  its  tickets  the  Internat.  il  Committee 
issued  an  address  to  the  policy-holdi  of  the  two 
companies  explaining  that  the  restr  on  to  the 
boards  of  the  directors  retired  by  tht  'gislature 
would  not  only  rehabilitate  persons  wh<  conduct 
in  office  had  been  disapproved,  but  pra  ally  in¬ 
sure  the  continuance  of  the  policies  w  which 
they  had  been  identified.  As  the  investiga  i  had 
shown  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mism  ’  age- 
inent  was  to  be  found  in  entangling  allianc  s  be¬ 
tween  the  directorates  and  promoters,  banke  nd 
speculators,  the  committee  said  that  it  had  t  ken 
care  that  all  of  its  candidates  were  free  from  ae 
domination  of  Wall  Street  influences. 
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RSTISM 


This  is  the  second  of  four  articles  dealing  with  William  Randolph  Hearst,  his  personality,  his  newspapers,  and  his  politics. 
In  these  articles ,  impartiality  has  been  the  first  consideration.  They  are  designed,  not  to  influence  any  man  who  favors 
or  opposes  Hearst's  propaganda;  but  rather  to  picture  Hearst  and  his  enterprises  as  they  appear  to  the  average  man 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


ALBERT  PULITZER,  a  brother  of  Joseph  Pu- 
litzer  and  a  man  of  wholly  different  char- 

ijk  acter,  founded  the  “Morning  Journal”  of 
/ %  New  York.  He  did  not  care  who  made  the 
*  laws  of  a  nation  as  long  as  he  made  its  back¬ 

stairs  gossip.  The  vulgar  salaciousness  which  he  unc¬ 
tuously  called  Gallic  piquancy  was  so  profitable  that 
after  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  retire  to  Paris  and  live 
luxuriously  on  the  income  of  the  fortune  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  through  servant  maids’  “  Ohs  !  ”  and  “  Ahs  !  ” 
and  “  Isn’t-it-dreadfuls  !  ”  This  type  of  specialized 
daily  has  gone  the  way  of  “Town  Topics,”  which  was 
the  corresponding  type  of  specialized  weekly. 

As  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  vast  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  the  “Journal”  offered  Hearst  a  plant,  a  skele¬ 
ton  organization,  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  and 
a  particular  clientele  of  readers  which,  wanting  an 
organ  of  their  own,  might  be  departmentally  included 
in  a  publication  appealing  to  a  broader  field.  The  new 
owner  spent  twice  as  much  in  the  first  month  upon  his 
New  York  property  as  it  had  cost  him.  It  is  said  that 
when  one  of  his  lieutenants  was  asked  how  Hearst  ex¬ 
pected  to  compete  with  the  “World”  in  the  “World’s” 
own  field,  the  response  was:  “By  making  the  ‘Journal' 
worse.”  This  is  a  story,  and  the  reader  may  take  it  as 
a  story  at  its  face  value.  We  are  concerned  only  with 
the  fact  that  the  Hearst  method  was  to  be  the  Pulitzer- 
ian  method,  but  this  time  on  a  scale  of  acrobatic  mad¬ 
ness  and  extravagance  which  surpassed  anything  of 
which  Pulitzer  had  ever  dreamed. 

At  this  time  the  “World’s”  profits  averaged  over 
$20,000  a  week.  It  sold  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Hearst 
made  as  large  a  paper  as  the  “World”  for  one  cent. 
Pulitzer  had  a  few  chosen  geniuses  of  his  style  of  work 
around  him  whom  he  had  trained  from  youth.  Hearst 
offered  them  increased  salaries,  and  they  left  the  old 
for  the  new  wonder  machine. 

In  New  York  newspaperdom 
at  the  time,  the  universal 
question  which  the  clever 
man  was  asking  himself  was 
whether  or  not  he  would  go 
over  to  the  yellows  for  pay. 

Many  who  had  received  no  of- 
sers  intimated  that  they  had, 
in  order  to  show  that  they 
were  in  the  swim.  It  was  at 
least  something  of  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  some  men  to  be 
an  object  of  seduction,  even 
if  not  seducible,  by  Hearst. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  independence  of  the  call¬ 
ing  that  the  refusals  were  as 
numerous  as  the  acceptances. 

I  wonder  if  as  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lawyers  would  adhere 
to  a  principle  in  preference 
to  retainers  from  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  I  know  men  who  made 
sacrifices  for  themselves  and 
their  families  rather  than 
“turn  yellow,”  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Many  of  the  deskmen 
of  the  “Sun”  were  offered 
double  pay  to  desert  the 
“Sun,”  and  they  answered 
truthfully  that  if  they  were 
true  to  themselves  as  copy- 
readers  they  would  make  a 
“Sun”  for  Mr.  Hearst,  and 
a  “Sun”  they  knew  was  not 
what  he  wanted. 

Those  who  went  out  of 
curiosity  in  answer  to  the  in¬ 
timation  that  “You  will  hear 
something  of  interest  if  you 
will  call,”  and  met  Hearst 
himself,  were  usually  won. 

Instead  of  “a  pipe-dreaming 


HIGH-BALL  HYSTERICS 

William  Toddy  Jerome 
5  Delivers  Staggering  Blows 
At  Nothing  in  Particular: 

Desperately  Clutching  the  Sullivan- McClellan 
Lamp-post  He  Sees  Things  and  Says  Things.  ■ 

1  c 

He  Repudiates  Nobody  That  Is  for  Him  and  Every- ; 

body  That  Isn’t.  ; 

\  -  - ~ 

He  Stands  by  His  Record— Because  He  Can’t  Get ! 

Away  from  It.  ; 

With  a  Swivel  Eye  Turned  on  the  Political  Situation, ; 

He  Demands:  Whazza  Mazzer  Jerome?  j| 

'  .  ..  — -  ! 

"ir  'FROM'  i-esterday  again  un¬ 
wed  forth  speech 

HEARST  WROTE  THIS  HIMSELF 

A  set  of  headlines  of  his  own  invention  flaying  Jerome 


roue,"  they  met  a  quiet,  boyish-looking,  rosy-cheeked 
man  who  had  a  charming  smile.  He  made  it  seem 
easy  and  delightful  to  work  on  the  “Journal.”  It  was, 
in  some  respects,  if  you  worked  with  Hearst  himself; 
but  unless  you  were  to  play  a  big  part  you  scarcely  ever 
saw  him  or  spoke  with  him  after  the  first  meeting.  You 
were  thrown  into  the  turmoil  of  the  “Journal”  office. 
If  you  could  produce  sensations  and  hold  your  own 
in  the  intrigues  of  office  politics,  you  might  survive; 
otherwise,  you  found  yourself  out  of  a  position, 
and  there  were  some  editors  of  the  older  types 
of  papers  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  back 
a  man  who  had  deserted  them  for  a  yellow — a  rule 
which  they  have  wisely  and  justly  broken  in  later 
years. 

Repeating  his  “Examiner”  tactics,  the  new  “Jour¬ 
nal”  was  in  full  bloom  when  it  first  appeared.  Wild 
as  it  was,  city  editors  soon  had  to  consider  it  seriously 
because  it  frequently  scored  on  sensational  news. 
The  initial  issue  was  ushered  in  with  a  “beat”  on  the 
text  of  Lord  Dunraven’s  statement  of  his  case  in  the 
famous  yacht-racing  controversy  which  was  a  subject 
of  boiling  public  interest  at  the  time.  The  “Journal’s” 
reporters  rode  in  cabs  and  worked  in  phalanxes.  Where 
there  was  no  news  they  made  news. 

While  Hearst  took  famous  journalists  away  from 
other  newspapers  at  higher  pay,  he  took  famous  artists 
and  writers  away  from  magazines.  This  extravagant 
tendency  of  the  youth  from  the  West,  who  was  bound 
to  make  a  sensation  regardless  of  money,  his  total 
disregard  of  old  journalistic  methods,  inevitably  made 
him  an  object  of  anger  and  ridicule  in  the  publishing 
world.  In  a  month  he  had  made  all  America  alive  to 
the  fact  that  he,  William  R.  Hearst,  was  splashing 
more  ink — red,  blue,  yellow,  and  black — in  more  fan¬ 
tastic  ways  upon  wood  pulp  in  New  York  than  any 

other  man. 

With  his  forces  deserting, 
with  his  circulation  record  in 
danger,  Pulitzer,  the  old  war- 
horse  of  publicity,  half  blind, 
a  restless  spirit  moving  from 
one  of  his  mansions  to  an¬ 
other,  or  directing  his  paper 
from  abroad,  returned  to 
command  in  person  the  as¬ 
sault  upon  his  great  monop¬ 
oly.  He  lowered  the  price 
of  the  “World”  to  one  cent; 
he  gave  as  much  wood  pulp 
and  as  much  ink— black,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow — as  Hearst. 
The  dynamic  energy  of  his 
personal  direction  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  affairs,  his  teeming  fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  invention  of 
public  surprises,  he  turned 
against  the  amiably  indolent 
young  man  who  had  spasms 
of  energy  and  left  details  to 
his  assistants. 

The  amiably  indolent 
young  man,  with  his  charm¬ 
ing  smile  and  mild  blue 
eyes,  enjoyed  the  situation 
hugely  and  lost  neither  his 
temper  nor  his  sleep.  Pulit¬ 
zer  brought  back  the  men 
whom  Hearst  had  detached 
from  the  “World’s”  staff, 
and  when  Hearst  hired  them 
again  at  a  still  greater  in¬ 
crease  of  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  was  for  a  term  of 
years.  If  Pulitzer  said  that 
he  would  give  a  song  away 
with  his  Sunday  supplement, 
Hearst  immediately  said  that 
he  would  give  a  song  and  a 
“cut-out,”  too.  In  every 
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extravagance  of  illustration  or  conception  and  defiance 
of  newspaper  convention  Hearstwent  Pulitzer  one  bet¬ 
ter.  And  Hearst  could.  He  was  down  in  the  public 
square  stripped  to  the  buff  for  the  fight.  The  society 
of  the  boxes  and  the  reserved  seats  he  was  born  to. 
This  class  he  had  foresworn  and  he  enjoyed  shocking 
its  sensibilities.  He  wanted  the  applause  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  the  standing  crowd,  and  he  was  ready  to 
spend  the  millions  he  had  inherited  for  this  object. 

Pulitzer  was  self-made.  He  had  gained  his  fortune 
through  his  genius  for  appealing  to  the  galleries  and 
the  standing  crowd.  He  was  now  enormously  rich. 
Wealth  had  carried  him  up  to  the  region  of  the  boxes 
and  the  reserved  seats.  Like  every  self-made  man,  in 
his  declining  years  he  found  the  taste  of  conservatism 
sweet.  His  sons  had  social  ambitions;  one  of  them  has 
since  married  into  the  Vanderbilt  family.  He 
himself  had  become,  through  the  size  of  his 
estate  alone,  one  of  the  moneyed  oligarchy. 

This  position  had  given  him  new  principles, 
and  he  maintained,  moreover,  with  all  of  his 
old  polemic  vigor,  in  the  days  when  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  giving  up  the  fight  on 
Hearst’s  own  ground,  that  his  style  of  jour¬ 
nalism  had  nothing  in  common  with  Hearst’s. 

The  “World”  and  the  “ Journal ” 

His  loyalty  to  his  principles  was  shown  when 
he  bolted  Bryan  and  the  silver  issue  and  left 
his  rival  alone  in  the  field  as  the  Democratic 
organ.  To-day  the  man  who  once  boasted  so 
continuously  of  circulation,  whose  life  cry  was 
circulation,  grants  the  honor  of  selling  the  most 
newspapers  to  Hearst;  while  the  “World,”  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  niche  and  its  own  clientele,  is  not 
a  competitor  of  the  “Journal,”  and  yet  is  as 
powerful  as  ever.  I  have  referred  a  great  deal 
to  Pulitzer,  because  he  was  the  real  progenitor 
of  Hearst  and  Hearstism.  Pulitzer’s  career 
with  the  “World”  began  before  the  first  Cleve¬ 
land  campaign,  when  uneasiness  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  our  corporations  was  in  its  inception, 
and  we  were  turning  away  from  the  cut-and- 
dried  formula  of  the  old  order  to  changes 
whose  trend  we  do  not  yet  understand. 

In  creating  his  group  of  papers  four  men  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  Hearst.  Three  of 
these,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Morrill  Goddard,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  Carvalho,  were  “World”  men.  The  fourth  is  Sam 
Chamberlain.  A  fifth,  also  an  old  “World”  man,  but 
no  longer  with  Hearst  is  James  Creelman,  who  was 
wounded  at  El  Caney  under  circumstances  dramatic 
enough  to  please  any  yellow  editor. 

In  a  word,  Brisbane  is  the  intellectual  dynamics, 
Goddard  the  paint-mixer  for  the  Sunday  edition, 
Chamberlain  the  genius  of  the  daily  news,  and 
Carvalho  the  business  manager.  Brisbane’s  is 
the  name  well  known  to  the  public.  Cartoons 
picture  Hearst  as  a  wabbly  balloon  with  Bris¬ 
bane  working  the  bellows.  The  first  time  my 
attention  was  called  to  Brisbane  was  by  a  fuli- 
page  article  by  him  about  Nikola  Tesla,  the 
electrician,  in  the  Sunday  “World.”  Among 
other  things  he  said  that  Tesla,  after  watching 
a  game  of  billiards  for  a  time,  took  up  a  cue 
and,  owing  to  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
angles,  although  he  had  never  played  before, 
beat  everybody  in  the  room. 

The  Versatile  Brisbane 

I  looked  the  matter  up  and  found  that  the 
bald  statement  had  many  qualifications.  Then 
it  was  not  so  interesting.  Brisbane  has  the 
quality  of  being  more  interesting  on  paper  to  a 
larger  number  of  readers  than  any  other  man. 

He  sees  everything  from  the  view-point  of  the 
reading  public  which  wants  something  new 
every  day.  Every  idea  presented  to  him  is 
immediately  resolved  into  that  fraction  or  that 
side  of  it  which,  shot  out  of  a  press  in  capital 
letters,  will  hold  public  attention. 

The  sum  of  his  genius  is  his  art  of  stating  a 
part  so  that  it  will  seem  a  whole.  Public 
memory  is  such  that  he  can  disagree  with  him¬ 
self  many  times  in  a  month.  Attractive  in 
manner,  buoyant  and  brilliant,  you  must  per¬ 
sonally  like  him.  He  not  only  writes  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  “Evening  Journal,”  but  he  is 
also  its  editor  and  director;  and  of  all  the 
Hearst  papers,  except  the  San  Francisco  “Ex¬ 
aminer”  before  the  earthquake,  this  has  been 
the  most  paying  and  successful. 

He  is  as  proud  of  having  invented  headlines 
as  Bell  of  having  invented  the  telephone.  If 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  use  of  headlines  one 
foot  deep  on  the  evening  edition,  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  attract  attention 
to  the  “Journal”  among  all  the  evening  edi¬ 
tions  that  the  newsboy  has  on  his  arm.  Nor 
does  he  confine  his  designs  to  the  newsboy 
alone.  He  makes  every  reader  an  involuntary 
sandwich  man.  Putting  his  editorials,  comic 
cartoons,  and  sermonettes  on  the  last  page, 
he  compels  you  to  turn  the  front  page  out¬ 
ward  so  that  its  frenzied  headlines  may  hit 
the  world  in  the  face  and  force  it  to  see  that  you 
are  a  patron  of  the  “Journal.”  If  he  went  into  a 
strange  city  as  a  correspondent,  and  on  alighting  at 
the  station  saw  two  yellow  dogs,  he  would  make  a 
note  at  once  that  this  was  a  town  of  yellow  dogs  as 
a  “startling”  first  sentence  for  his  article. 

Pulitzer  would  not  let  Brisbane  have  headlines  a  foot 
deep.  He  loved  his  Arthur  for  the  havoc  the  youngster 
liked  to  create,  but  he  held  his  Arthur  in  restraint. 
Hearst  gave  Brisbane  and  Goddard  and  Carvalho  and 
Chamberlain  a  free  hand,  and  every  time  they  raised 
the  circulation  he  raised  their  salaries.  Goddard’s  part 
was  as  different  as  his  character  from  Brisbane's.  He 
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made  the  earlier  Sunday  editions  of  the  "World,”  he 
originated  all  “comic  sups”  and  “cut-outs. ”  His  genius 
for  riotous  colors  and  tableaux  is  something  uncanny. 

If  Goddard  had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  would 
have  organized  shows  for  the  King’s  court  and  he 
might  have  been  made  a  count  and  worn  a  sword.  Beat¬ 
ing  his  brain  for  an  idea  one  day,  he  happened  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  an  artist,  who  was  also  seeking  an 
idea  and  was  absently  drawing  a  fantastic  face  with 
a  spot  for  a  nose  and  two  spots  for  eyes  on  his 
board. 

“That’s  a  good  kid,”  Goddard  said.  “We’ll  dress 
him  in  a  yellow  shirt  and  call  him  the  Yellow  Kid  and 
have  funny  things  printed  on  his  shirt.  We’ll  put  him 
through  all  kinds  of  stunts  and  he’ll  go." 

It  was  the  insistent  persistency  with  which  the  Yel- 
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after  morning,  in  the  tempestuous  early  days  when  the 
“Journal"  was  ever  trying  to  outdo  itself,  he  sprang  a 
surprise.  Out  of  the  mass  of  sensational  matter  which 
was  suggested  in  the  office  or  brought  in  by  the  report¬ 
ers  (whose  accounts  were  cabinet  made  out  of  all  sem¬ 
blance  to  the  original)  he  selected  that  which  was  the 
most  startling ;  he  understood  how  much  it  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  space,  and  was  quickest  to  see  how  it 
could  be  “played  up”  to  the  best  advantage. 

“Playing  up”  is  the  creative  side  of  the  modern  edi¬ 
tor’s  work.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  headlines;  the  art  of 
making  the  small  light  illuminate  not  only  the  bushel, 
but  the  surrounding  country  as  well;  the  trick  of 
telling  the  public  what  you  have  in  a  way  that  will 
increase  the  seeming  importance  of  your  possession  to 
the  highest  degree.  On  the  “Journal”  a  single  item  of 
detail  of  one  of  the  day’s  events  might  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  “feature.”  If  a  young  woman 
was  in  any  way  the  subject  of  a  startling 
romance,  the  artist  made  her  beautiful  in  wash 
imitation  of  a  photograph,  because  the  heroine 
of  a  romance  ought  to  be  beautiful.  Thus 
every  piece  of  news  was  staged  as  Belasco 
stages  a  scene  in  a  play. 
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EARLY  MORNING  EDITION  OF  HEARST’S  “EVENING’-  PAPER 

Called  the  “  latest  afternoon  ”  edition,  this  actually  comes  off  the  presses  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  has  no  news  later  than  that  contained  in  the  regular  morning  newspapers 


low  Kid  was  paraded  before  the  public  gaze  that  led 
Ervin  Wardman,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  New  York 
“Press,”  to  coin  the  phrase  “yellow  journalism,”  which 
is  destined  to  endure  in  our  language  as  long  as  the 
printed  word.  Pulitzer  denied  the  charge;  Hearst  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  an  advertisement  and  distinction. 

When  Goddard  first  became  a  Sunday  editor,  the 
stories  used  as  Sunday-page  features  were  illustrated. 
Later,  articles  were  written  around  illustrations.  Now 
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It  AC  !<  PAGE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  "EVENING  JOURNAL" 

The  B.isbane  editorials  and  the  comic  features  are  gathered  here.  Thus,  while  looking 
over  these,  the  Journal’’  reader  constitutes  himself  a  human  billboard  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  Journal,’  as  he  holds  the  front  page,  with  its  big  headlines,  exposed  to  full  view 


each  page  is  a  pictorial  idea,  a  section  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  tableaux  appealing  entirely  to  the  sense  of  vision, 
a  shock  each  time  you  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  a 
double-barreled  shock  with  the  double  page. 

Stephen  Crane,  who  was  fond  of  the  yellows,  himself 
a  genius  of  the  exotic  order,  once  said  that  in  order  to 
be  managing  editor  of  the  “Journal”  a  man  must  be 
either  Sam  Chamberlain  or  drunk  or  insane.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  too,  has  a  free  hand.  He  is  likely  to  walk  out 
of  the  office  and  take  a  steamer  for  Europe  without 
notifying  his  employer,  who  is  his  old  personal  friend. 
But  when  he  returns  he  will  be  brimming  over  with 
ideas  for  features  to  make  the  paper  sell.  Morning 


Features  Rather  Than  News 

The  most  famous  of  the  “Journal”  features 
occurred  to  Creelman  when  he  saw  a  cablegram 
from  Cuba  saying  that  Miss  Evangelina  Cisne¬ 
ros,  the  daughter  of  a  Cuban  patriot,  was  in 
jail  in  Havana.  But  now  that  Cuba  is  free  and 
in  the  throes  of  a  new  insurrection,  the  ex¬ 
clusive  rescue  of  the  beautiful  captive  from  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  Spaniards  is  too  old  a  story 
to  call  for  further  tears  or  comment,  and  valu¬ 
able  only  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  Hearst 
and  Hearstism. 

Essentially  the  Hearst  publications  are  not 
newspapers,  but  feature  and  picture  papers. 
The  rescue  of  Miss  Cisneros  was  feature  paper 
and  not  newspaper  work.  But  a  young  woman 
in  prison,  subjected  to  torments  by  the  cruel 
Spaniards,  made  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
the  public,  which  sold  more  editions  than  com¬ 
plete  unbiased  reports  of  the  Cuban  situation 
from  day  to  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  bizarre  and  Pom¬ 
peian  reception  which  was  given  to  the  young  woman 
at  Delmonico’s  the  man  who  footed  the  bills  came  into 
the  room  where  she  stood  among  the  palms,  shyly 
shook  hands  with  the  heroine  whom  his  wonder  ma¬ 
chine  had  created,  and  then  excused  himself  and 
hastened  away  in  his  automobile. 

Any  one  who  had  a  brief  public  glimpse  of  him  on 
this  occasion  might  easily  have  accepted  the  general 
impression  of  the  time  that  he  was  only  the 
banker  for  such  men  of  ideas  and  force  as 
Brisbane,  Carvalho,  Goddard,  Creelman,  and 
Chamberlain.  However,  it  had  been  said  in 
San  Francisco,  as  it  was  now  said  in  New 
York,  that  he  was  only  the  headpiece  of  a 
brilliant  staff  ;  and  Brisbane  and  Carvalho 
were  not  with  him  then. 


Hearst  the  Worker 

Hearst  does  not  sit  at  a  desk  with  a  row  of  • 
push-buttons  which  will  summon  his  different 
heads  of  departments;  he  is  given  to  none 
of  the  formulas  which  make  the  head  of 
an  institution  palpable  to  the  average  per¬ 
ception.  When  he  is  in  the  mood  there  is  no 
side  of  the  comic  “sups”  or  of  sensational 
news  display  or  business  management  too  small 
for  his  consideration.  There  are  many  exam¬ 
ples  in  point  which  his  associates  recount. 
People  who  follow  such  horrors  will  remember 
the  famous  Guldensuppe  case,  which  occurred 
in  the  riotous  days  of  the  “Journal’s”  begin¬ 
nings.  To  those  who  do  not  I  will  say  that  a 
German  midwife,  one  Mrs.  Nack,  and  her  new 
paramour,  Thorn,  murdered  Guldensuppe,  her 
old  paramour,  and  cut  his  body  into  sections  in 
a  bath-tub.  The  discovery  of  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  sections  created  one  of  these 
sensations  which  make  papers  sell  when  the 
general  public  scarcely  look  at  the  headlines  of 
a  debate  in  Congress.  Hearst  personally  took 
the  same  morbid  and  intense  interest  in  this 
case  as  his  readers  and  personally  took  charge 
of  its  direction  for  his  paper.  He  rented  the 
house  where  the  Nack  woman  lived  in  order  to 
keep  the  other  newspaper  men  out ;  he  bribed 
the  rubbers  of  the  Turkish  bath-house,  who 
had  the  secret  of  the  physical  mark  which 
would  identify  the  murdered  man,  to  keep 
silence  until  the  “Journal”  sleuths  had  their 
case  of  identification  complete,  and  then  he 
sent  out  reporters  and  representatives  on  the 
“Journal”  wagons  to  prevent  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  paper  from  purloining  a  copy  and  taking 
the  edge  off  the  scoop  with  a  stop-press  notice 
in  their  later  editions.  This  was  a  lark  and  a 
triumph  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  even 
more  keenly  in  that  stage  of  his  career  than 
the  thirty  -  three  minutes  of  cheering  with 
which  his  delegates  of  his  Independence  League 
Convention  greeted  him  when  he  appeared  before  them 
after  his  nomination  for  Governor.  Besides  a  scoop 
on  Guldensuppe  meant  circulation;  and  circulation  was 
his  ambition  of  the  moment. 

Forever  he  was  unsatisfied  with  his  “Journal.”  It 
was  never  quite  powerful  or  striking  enough.  An 
ideal  morning  edition  to  him  would  have  been  one  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  gone  into  vaudeville. 
Queen  Victoria  had  married  her  cook,  the  Pope  had 
issued  an  encyclical  favoring  free  love,  a  man  murdered 
in  Jersey  had  been  identified  by  the  thumb-mark  of  a 
seventh  daughter  found  on  the  Sphinx,  France  had  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany,  the  President  of  the  United 

(Continued  on  page  2b) 
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“Charles  F.  Murphy  retains  control  of  the  Tammany 
organization  as  a  result  of  the  primary  fights.  It  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  jam  through  the  unit  rule  at  Buffalo  and  turn  the 
delegation  over  to  Hearst.” — New  York  Tribune,  September  19. 

“  If  the  Democracy  of  New  York  is  now  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Independence  League  and  the  advocates  of  semi-social- 
ism,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Democracy  in  the  nation  ?  The 
whole  country  has  political  interests  at  stake  in  the  Buffalo  Con¬ 
vention  Has  the  party  of  Clinton  and  Van  Buren  and  Marcy 
and  Seymour  and  Tilden  and  Cleveland  in  the  Empire  State 


survived  slavery  and  silver  only  to  receive  its  quietus  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  F.  Murphy?” — New  York  World,  September  19. 

“Early  in  the  day  the  Hearst  managers  sent  out  word  from 
the  Gilsey  House  to  all  their  people  to  support  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Murphy’s  vote  came  from  the  districts  which  voted  so 
heavily  for  Hearst  for  Mayor  last  fall.  Mr.  Murphy’s  friends 
at  Tammany  Hall  said  last  night  that  according  to  custom 
he  would  now  vote  the  105  Tammany  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  as  a  unit  for  Hearst.”  New 
York  Sun,  September  19. 
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T/ns  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  illustrating  the  progress  of  cities  toward  ideal  conditions.  San  Francisco , 
Washington ,  and  Ottawa  have  been  treated ;  Chicago ,  Buffalo ,  Cleveland ,  Boston,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  will  follow 

By  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


FIRE  and  oysters  have  been  the  twin  benefactors 
of  Baltimore.  Fire  has  given  the  city  a  thousand 
modern  buildings,  wide  streets,  spacious  munici¬ 
pal  docks,  and  a  vast  municipal  market,  and  oys¬ 
ters  have  given  it  the  promise  of  the  most  perfect 
sewerage  system  in  America.  In  the  week  beginning 
September  9,  1906 — just  two  years  and  seven  months 
after  the  Old  Town  of  Baltimore  had  been  reduced 
to  a  blackened  waste — the  New  Baltimore  celebrated 
its  resurrection.  To  the  swarms  of  visitors  that 
thronged  the  streets  in  the  jubilee  week  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  city  was  less  than  three  years 
from  a  great  calamity.  There  were  no  yawning  vacant 
spaces,  no  piles  of  debris,  no  smoke-begrimed  skeleton 
walls.  In  all  the  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the 
Burnt  District  there  were  only  eighty  vacant  building 
sites  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  and  most  of  these  were 
to  be  improved  as  soon  as  the  new  docks  and  the  street- 
widening  projects  had  made  sufficient  progress.  The 
only  thing  unusual  was  an  odd  look  of  newness  about 
the  district,  as  if  a  city  ordered  in  bulk  from  a  factory 
had  just  been  unpacked.  No  matter  how  many  new 
buildings  there  may  be  on  a  street,  it  is  usually  stippled 
with  the  dull  tones  of  old  ones,  but  here  everything 
was  fresh,  new.  and  glaring. 

The  great  fire  of  February  7  and  8,  1904,  burned  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-six  buildings,  four  lumber 
yards,  and  some  of  the  principal  docks.  It  caused  a 
loss  of  about  $100,000,000,  of  which  not  quite  $30,000,000 
was  recovered  from  the  insurance  companies.  The 
flames  ate  out  the  business  heart  of  the  city,  but  for¬ 
tunately  few  people  were  made  homeless,  and  there  was 
little  distress.  Of  the  great  relief  funds  which  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  eager  to  offer  Baltimore  refused  to 
accept  a  cent.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  appropri¬ 
ated  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  help  the"  destitute,  but 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  amount  was  spent.  The  work 
of  rebuilding  furnished  employment  to  the  men  thrown 
out  of  their  regular  jobs,  and  every  family  was  its  own 
independent  Relief  Committee. 

Baltimore  had  now  an  opportunity  which  a  few  years 
earlier  would  not  have  been  appreciated.  Then  the 
people  would  have  thought  of  nothing  better  than  to 
have  property-owners  rebuild  as  fast  as  possible  on  the 
old  lines.  But  now  a  civic  consciousness  was  develop¬ 
ing  everywhere,  and  Baltimore  shared  it.  People  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  city  had  a  common  life 
and  common  interests.  Accordingly  they  decided  that 
the  work  of  reconstruction  should  not  be  left  entirely 
to  the  haphazard  enterprise  of  landowners,  but  that 
the  whole  community  should  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  They  created  a  Burnt  District  Commission, 
with  Mr.  Sherlock  Swann  as  chairman,  to  acquire  land 
for  a  system  of  street  and  dock  improvements.  The 
city  had  recently  sold  its  interests  in  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  and  had  $4,600,000  of  the  money  on 
hand.  This,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  special 
dock  loan  of  six  million  dollars,  was  put  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  Burnt  District  Commission.  Apparently  some 
people  expected  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  once,  for  in 
May,  1904,  only  two  months  after  the  commission  had 
come  into  existence,  it  was  assailed  with  editorials  and 
cartoons  demanding  its  removal  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  done  nothing.  It  is  now  closing  its  work  with  a 
record  of  industry  not  often  matched.  In  two  years 
and  a  half,  which  in  New  York  would  be  considered 
about  a  fair  time  for  the  condemnation  of  a  single  block 
of  land  for  a  playground,  it  has  made  provision  for 
widening  fourteen  streets,  involving  the  acquisition  of 
seven  hundred  separate  pieces  of  property,  with  over 
ten  miles  of  frontage,  and  has  laid  out  six  great  new 
public  docks,  with  over  twenty-three  acres  of  pier  sur¬ 
face,  which  will  transform  the  position  of  Baltimore  as 
a  seaport.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  done  in 
the  first  nine  months,  during  which  time  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  employees  recklessly  violated  all  union 
rules  about  hours  of  labor,  working  often  late  at  night, 
and  forgetting  the  meaning  of  holi¬ 
days.  “But  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,’’  said  Chairman  Swann,  in  a 
report  to  the  Mayor  at  the  end  of 
this  strenuous  period,  “the  Chair¬ 
man  proposes  to  take  three  full 
and  consecutive  days  off  the  latter 
part  of  next  week.” 

In  one  respect  the  reconstruction 
of  the  burnt  district  has  been  a 
little  disappointing.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  make  any  radi¬ 
cal  improvement  in  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  streets.  There  are  no 
radiating  avenues,  no  concentric 
boulevards,  and  few  new  open 
spaces  to  give  dignity  to  monu¬ 
mental  buildings  and  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  people.  But  the 
opportunities  for  ambitious  designs 
of  this  kind  were  not  very  favor¬ 
able.  The  natural  civic  centre  was 
just  outside  of  the  burnt  district, 
which  was  not  large  enough  in 
itself  to  hold  more  than  a  fragment 
of  a  new  street  system.  The  most 
urgent  need  seemed  to  be  for  widen¬ 
ing  the  existing  streets,  and  that 
has  been  generously  met.  A  nar¬ 
row  street  bisecting  the  burnt  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  widened  through 
almost  its  whole  length  to  a  breadth 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet. 

This  improvement  alone,  if  it  had 
existed  three  years  ago,  would 
probably  have  confined  the,  fire  to 
a  space  of  forty  acres  instead  of  a 
hundred  and  forty.  Other  widened 
streets  subdivide  the  district  up, 


down,  and  crosswise.  But  the  greatest  transforma¬ 
tion  is  on  the  water  front.  There  the  narrow  streets 
that  bordered  two  sides  of  the  basin  that  forms  the 
inner  harbor  have  been  expanded  to  a  width  of  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  a  collection  of  rotting  old  private  wharfs 
has  been  acquired  by  the  city  to  be  turned  into  six 
magnificent  public  piers,  capable  of  accommodating 
the  largest  ocean  steamers.  At  the  same  time  the  city 
is  just  finishing  a  model  public  market,  wholesale  and 
retail,  covering  three  blocks. 

Baltimore’s  awakening  did  not  stop  with  these  visible 
improvements.  There  were  others,  invisible  but  even 
more  important.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  Balti¬ 
more,  a  city  as  large  as  Boston  or  St.  Louis,  a  commer¬ 
cial  metropolis  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  places 
in  the  country,  has  no  sanitary  sewerage  system.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  drainage  of  the  homes  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  goes  into  cesspools  in  the  back¬ 
yards.  Last  year  a  Sewerage  Com¬ 
mission,  backed  by  a  loan  of  ten 
million  dollars,  was  established  to 
deal  with  this  remarkable  situation, 
and  here  was  where  the  succulent 
oyster  got  in  his  beneficent  work. 
Like  the  Kentuckian’s  whisky,  no 
oysters  are  bad,  but  some  are  better 
than  others,  and  those  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  are  the  aristocrats  of  a 
noble  tribe.  Maryland  guards  them 
with  jealous  care.  She  keeps  a  navy 
to  do  battle  in  their  defense.  Mere 
people  in  St.  Louis  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  drink  the 
sewage  of  Chicago,  but  no  such 
indignity  can  be  forced  upon  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  if  Maryland 
knows  it.  If  Baltimore  wants  a 
sewerage  system  it  must  get  one  to 
which  the  oysters  can  offer  no  ob¬ 
jection.  So  said  the  Maryland  Leg¬ 
islature  in  creating  the  Sewerage 
Commission,  and  it  put  into  the  act 
a  clause  providing  that  no  sewage 
should  be  discharged  into  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  or  any  of  its  tributaries. 

That  made  it  necessary  at  once  to 
put  aside  the  plan  adopted  by  most 
American  cities  of  dumping  their 
crude  sewage  into  the  nearest  body 
of  water.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  the  Sewerage  Commission  re¬ 
solved  “that  the  effluent  proposed 
to  be  discharged  into  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  or  its  tributaries  shall 
be  of  the  highest  practicable  degree 
of  purity.”  Following  these  in¬ 
i’ 


These  pillars,  in  orange  and  black,  marked  the 
limits  of  the  fire  for  the  Jubilee  Week.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  make  them  permanent 
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THESE  views  were  both  taken  at  the  same  spot,  a  block  from  the  point  at  which  the  great  fire  started  on  Sunday  morning,  February  7,  1904.  The  first 
1  picture  was  taken  just  after  the  fire,  the  second  two  years  and  seven  months  later,  on  September  13,  1906;  during  the  firemen’s  parade  that  formed 
part  of  the  festivities  of  the  Jubilee  Week  by  which  Baltimore  celebrated  her  resurrection.  The  week’s  rejoicing  began  with  a  praise  service  in  the  churches 
on  Sunday,  September  9.  This  was  followed  by  the  reception  of  visitors  on  Monday,  a  military  parade  on  Tuesday,  an  industrial  parade  on  Wednesday, 
a  firemen’s  parade  on  Thursday,  with  delegations  from  the  cities  whose  firemen  helped  to  put  out  the  conflagration,  and  a  hilarious  carnival  on  Friday  night 
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he  engineers  devised  a  plan 
•e  Baltimore  by  far  the  most 
ge  purification  system  in 
s.  Under  this  system  the 
-e  run  into  large  basins, 
where  the  solid  con- 
le  bottom  and  be  at¬ 
tacked  oj  -  ’  ch' will  dissolve  and 

evaporate  a  great  part  of  them.  The  rest 
of  the  “sludge”  will  be  disposed  of  on  land 
in  an  inodorous  and  inoffensive  form.  The 
partly  clarified  sewage  from  the  septic 
tanks  will  be  sprayed  over  “sprinkling 
filters”  of  broken  stone.  Thence  it  will 
pass  to  small  settling  basins,  and  then  to 
intermittent  sand  filters,  after  which,  as 
Chief  Engineer  Hendrick  asserts,  it  will 
be  purer  than  the  average  city’s  drinking 
water.  In  that  condition  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  endurable  by  the  sensitive  oyster, 
especially  at  a  distance,  and  it  will  be 
turned  into  Back  River,  about  five  miles 
from  Baltimore,  which  is  a  long  way  from 
the  nearest  oyster  beds. 

Incidentally  the  work  of  the  Sewerage 
Commission  promises  a  great  addition  to 
the  convenience  and  beauty  of  Baltimore. 

The  city’s  nearest  approach  to  a  sewer  hitherto  has 
been  the  malodorous  lower  course  of  the  creek  called 
Jones  Falls,  which  won  fame  in  history  as  the  moat 
behind  which  the  defenders  made  their  last  and  suc¬ 
cessful  stand  against  the  great  fire  of  1904.  This  part 
of  the  stream,  over  a  hundred  feet  wide,  stretches 
for  two  miles  through  the  business  part  of  the  city 
from  the  harbor  to  the  point  at  which  the  Olmsted 
plans,  to  be  mentioned  later,  propose  to  utilize  it  for 
a  parkway.  The  Sewerage  Commission's  engineers 
have  planned  to  confine  all  the  water  of  the  creek  on 
this  lower  course  in  closed  sewers  on  its  bed,  fill  up  the 
space  above  them,  and  turn  it  into  a  sunken  boule¬ 
vard,  bordered  by  shaded,  grass-covered  terraces.  If 
this  scheme  is  carried  out,  as  the  indications  are  that  it 
will  be — the  Commission  having  the  power,  the  money, 
and  apparently  the  inclination,  to  do  it — Baltimore  will 
have  a  new  and  beautiful  thoroughfare  in  the  place  of 
an  unsightly  and  ill-smelling  open  drain. 

Municipal  Subways  and  Franchise  Taxes 

With  all  her  conservatism  Baltimore  has  had  some 
peculiarly  progressive  ideas.  For  instance,  she  put  all 
her  electric  wires,  except  trolley  wires,  underground 
some  time  ago,  and  unlike  New  York,  which  gave  a 
private  electrical  subway  company  a  monopoly  that 
entrenched  her  telephone,  telegraph,  and  lighting  mon¬ 
opolies,  she  kept  her  subways  for  herself.  Hence  she 
has  competition  in  telephone  service,  and  no  competi¬ 
tive  electrical  enterprise  of  any  other  kind  need  stay 
out  of  the  city  for  lack  of  a  place  to  string  its  wires. 
One  of  the  first  street  railroad  lines  in  the  world  was 
established  in  Baltimore  in  1859.  At  the  beginning  of 
an  era  when  other  cities  recklessly  gave  away  franchises 
to  all  comers,  Baltimore  set  the  example  of  requiring 
their  holders  to  pay  a  share  of  their  gross  receipts  into 
the  municipal  treasury.  Nor  was  she  satisfied  with  the 
little  two  or  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  that 
modern  corporations  have  become  reconciled  to  paying 
in  other  places.  She  charged  her  first  street  railroad 
company  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  parkways, 
and  that  was  the  origin  of  Baltimore’s  present  park 
system.  The  payments  on  most  of  the  street  railroad 
lines  now  amount  co  nine  per  cent  of  their  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  Park  Commissioners, 
giving  them  a  revenue  of  about  $350,000  a  year.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  expense  of  Baltimore’s  Park  Depart¬ 
ment  is  borne  by  the  street¬ 
car  company,  which  not 
only  maintains  the  great 
park  system  already  in  ex¬ 
istence,  but  is  expected  to 
maintain  the  still  greater 
one  proposed  by  the  Olm¬ 
sted  report. 

The  ambitious  outer  park 
scheme  was  one  thing  for 
which  Baltimore  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  fire. 

It  sprang  from  that  general 
impulse  toward  civic  bet¬ 
terment  that  has  swept  over 
the  breadth  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  first  definite  sug¬ 
gestion  of  it  was  made  by 
the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Municipal  Art  So¬ 
ciety  in  1900.  This  com- 
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Pari  of  the  new  Municipal  MarKet,  covering  three  entire  city  blocks 


Jones  Falls,  now  an  open 
sewer,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  fill  up  and  turn  into  a 
sunken  boulevard,  bordered 


Baltimore  and  Charles  Streets,  in  the  burnt  district 


esthetics.  It  reported  that  it  had  under 
consideration  “a  recommendation  to  the 
city  to  purchase  a  belt  of  suburban  prop¬ 
erty,  with  a  view  to  directing  the  city’s 
growth  into  the  suburbs,  certain  parts  of 
such  property  to  be  retained  as  parks  and 
certain  other  parts  to  be  leased  as  the  city 
grew  up  to  them,  the  improvements  to  fall 
in  eventually  to  the  city.”  The  idea  was 
that  “timely  action  of  this  kind  might 
not  only  result  in  the  city  getting  such 
park  lands  practically  free  of  cost,  but 
might  eventually  greatly  reduce  the  tax 
rate.” 

In  1902  the  Art  Society  retained  Olm¬ 
sted  Brothers,  the  landscape  architects  of 
Boston,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  grounds  of  Baltimore 
guaranteeing  the  cost,  which  was  afterward 
assumed  by  the  city,  and  their  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  Park  Commissioners 
just  two  days  before  the  fire.  Baltimore 
already  had  some  attractive  parks,  the 
chief  of  which,  Druid  Hill,  was  almost  as 
large  as  Central  Park  in  New  York,  and  of 
just  about  the  same  age,  but  they  were 
unrelated  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  city.  The  Olmsted  report  proposed  an  enor¬ 
mous  extension  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time  binding 
all  its  parts  together  in  one  organic  whole.  The  scheme 
was  strung  on  the  waterways.  Each  stream  flowing 
into  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  was  made  the  spinal  cord 
of  a  long,  winding  park  or  parkway,  the  whole  waving 
outward  in  all  directions  like  the  legs  of  a  gigantic  ta¬ 
rantula.  These  are  connected  by  cross  boulevards  One 
great  water  park  alone,  on  the  estuary  of  Back  River 
is  to  contain  nearly  five  thousand  acres— 2,400  of  land 
and  2,560  of  water.  Some  of  the  existing  city  parks  are 
to  be  enlarged,  and  various  small  ones,  with  play¬ 
grounds  and  field  houses,  are  to  be  scattered  through 
the  settled  districts. 

The  Great  Outer  Park  System 

The  execution  of  this  plan  will  give  Baltimore  a  park 
system  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  the  next  forty  or 
fifty  years.  The  land  needed  can  all  be  secured  for 
about  three  million  dollars,  of  which  the  city  has 
already  voted  a  million.  Unlike  some  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  projects  cherished  by  other  cities,  this  one  is  no 
dream.  It  is  to  be  actually  carried  out,  and  the  growth 
of  the  street  railway  business  ensures  the  money  to  foot 
the  bills.  The  people  can  vote  park  bonds,  cheerfully 
conscious  that  they  will  never  feel  their  burden,  since 
the  interest  and  principal  will  come  out  of  the  nickels 
with  which  the  passengers  on  the  cars  would  have  to 
part  in  any  case. 

The  development  of  the  water  fronts  will  give  Balti¬ 
moreans  a  new  pleasure  in  living.  The  map  shows  so- 
called  lakes  in  the  present  parks,  but  all  of  them  of  any 
importance  are  simply  reservoirs — parts  of  the  city's 
water-supply  system.  A  reservoir  is  not  necessarily 
ugly,  although  it  is  usually  a  rather  arid  feature  of  a 
landscape,  but  at  the  best  it  is  only  something  to 
look  at,  not  to  play  with.  It  does  not  lend  itself 
to  that  delightful  intimacy  to  which  one  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  real  lake.  You  are  not  allowed  to  boat 
on  it  or  sit  on  its  banks  and  skip  stones  on  the  water 
or  paddle  or  swim  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  Bal¬ 
timore  now  of  which  it  can  be  said,  as  the  Olmsted 
report  says  of  one  of  the  proposed  new  water  parks: 
“The  upper  reaches  of  the  Creek  .  .  .  form  an  ideai 
region  for  small  boating,  for  picnicking,  and  for  swim¬ 
ming  and  water  sports.”  In  another  place,  along  the 
Patapsco  River,  “there  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 

picturesqueness  of  a  rivet- 
gorge  on  a  large  scale,  the 
rocky  bluffs  rising  boldly 
to  a  height  of  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  rushing 
stream.”  On  the  great  Back 
River  estuary  there  are  four 
square  miles  of  water  sur¬ 
face,  already  enjoyed  to 
some  extent  but  needing 
to  have  its  attractiveness 
preserved  by  public  action. 

Baltimore’s  great  park 
plan  is  an  approaching  re¬ 
ality.  The  needed  money 
is  in  sight,  and  the  proper 
authorities  intend  to  carry 
it  out.  Within  the  next 
ten  years  Baltimore  will  be 
an  even  pleasanter  place  to 
live  in  than  she  is  now. 


with  sloping  banks  of  grass 
and  brilliantly  lighted.  It 
was  this  stream  that  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  fire 
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Her  father,  with  a  swoop  of  his  fan,  would  intercept  a  piece  of  dog-biscuit 
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SUSIE  had  pulled  a  chair  in  front  of  the  bureau,  and 
she  revolved  upon  it  as  steadily  as  possible,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  mirror  at  the  hang  of  her  skirt.  Susie 
was  a  most  delicate  and  spirited  little  person,  and 
looked  only  about  twenty,  though  she  was  twenty- 
six.  Her  husband  lolled  on  the  hard  and  bulging  sofa 
and  fanned  himself,  for  the  day  was  hot.  Climax,  the  fox 
terrier,  was  getting  too  fat,  and  he  also  felt  the  heat ;  he 
panted  patiently  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  crumbling 
desert  of  dog-biscuit.  The  baby,  in  her  night-gown  for 
coolness’  sake,  tottered  amiably  but  unsteadily  near  the 
dog;  every  now  and  then  her  father  would  lean  out 
from  the  sofa  and  with  a  swoop  of  his  fan  between  her 
fingers  and  her  opening  mouth  would  intercept  a  piece 
of  dog-biscuit  and  wave  it  to  a  distance.  Susie,  ex¬ 
pertly  revolving  in  her  fresh  white  dress  and  deciding 
in  a  capable  glance  that  it  hung  perfectly,  had  some¬ 
thing  like  a  flash  of  realization  that  an  ingenue,  how¬ 
ever  prosperous,  is  a  little  excessive  in  allowing  herself 
so  many  encumbrances.  She  jumped  down  and  took  up 
her  hat.  Susie  was  going  to  make  the  round  of  the  the¬ 
atrical  agencies,  as  she  did  three  days  a  week ;  she  was 
looking  with  a  growing  desperation  for  an  engagement. 

Four  years  ago,  before  Miss  Suzanne  Grayce  had 
married  Mr.  Walter  Bates,  she  had  been  one  of  the 
most  promising  ingenues  in  the  profession.  No  one 
had  been  quite  as  promising  since,  except  perhaps  this 
new  girl,  Mabel  Rose,  who  seemed  not  only  to  have 
taken  Susie’s  place  but  to  have  walked  directly  ahead 
of  her,  closing  the  gate  of  every  opportunity.  Well, 
she  herself  had  once  walked  into  the  stronghold  of 
success,  and  she  had  done  it  so  smoothly,  so  easily, 
that  success  had  seemed  the  only  thing  natural  to 
her;  she  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  pleasant,  progressive 
game  in  which  she  had  always  gone  higher  with  each 
move  and  in  which  she  was  to  go  much  higher  still. 
Then  in  a  mood  of  thinking  that  she  was  living  rather 
extravagantly  “for  a  young  girl’’  she  had  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  be  advised  out  of  her  pretty  hotel  into  a  blowzy 
boarding-house,  and  there  she  had  met  Walter  Bates 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  married  him.  He 
was  out  of  an  engagement  and  in  debt,  but  he  was  very 
gentle  and  good-looking  and  he  had  excellent  inten¬ 
tions;  his  intentions  were  still  excellent,  and  he  had 
kept  his  good  looks  and  his  gentleness.  Susie  was 
now  also  in  debt  and  out  of  an  engagement. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  not  due  to  any  spiritual  defi¬ 
ciency  in  Mr.  Bates.  He  tried  very  hard;  he  had  some 
small  talent  for  playing  parts,  but  none  whatever  for 
getting  them.  Whenever  he  was  out  of  work  he  real¬ 
ized  this  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  apt  to  become 
quite  pale  about  it.  Unfortunately  for  any  claim  upon 
sympathy,  he„was  apt  at  the  same  time  to  become  a 
little  puffy.  If  he  did  not  get  fat,  he  at  least  spread, 
unappealingly.  So  that  in  a  time  of  such  poignant 
uselessness  as  the  present  he  continued  to  lounge  upon 
the  sofa  and  to  grow  paler  and  puffier  from  moment 
to  moment.  An  unquenchable  amusement  at  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  life  lurked,  aimlessly,  in  his  expression. 


“Wallie,”  said  his  wife,  suddenly  observing  him  as 
she  drew  on  her  gloves,  “I  do  wish  I  could  afford  you 
some  fencing  lessons.  You  need  something,  I’m  sure.” 

“‘While  you  are  wishing,  Susie,”  said  Mr.  Bates,  “wish 
that  I  could  afford  some  for  myself.” 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  fond  frown.  “Don’t 
worry,”  said  she  brightly.  “If  only  one  of  us  can  make 
some  money  it  doesn’t  matter  which  one  it  is.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Bates.  “Angh-angh,  Geraldine 
— drop  it!  It  would  be  a  good  deal  of  luxury  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  to  support  my  family  myself,  and  who  am  I 
to  afford  luxuries?  I  don’t  know  if  you  want  her  to 
swallow  that  button,  dear,  but  she’s  doing  it.” 

Geraldine  was  deprived  of  her  button  and  placed 
upon  the  bed.  Her  mother  poked  at  her,  and  rolled 
her  over  and  over  until  she  screamed  with  joy,  and 
then  suddenly  deserted  her  and  went  over  and  stood 
beside  the  sofa.  She  had  taken  up  her  parasol  and 
stood  stroking  the  sofa  with  the  point;  she  was  grow¬ 
ing  rather  pale  herself. 

Finally  she  said:  “Wallie,  do  you  feel  quite  comfort¬ 
able  about  going  down  to  dinner  here?”  He  did  not 
answer,  and  she  quivered  out  with:  “We  shall  have  to 
pay  Mrs.  Lexis.  She’s  been  very  patient  and  she'll 
have  to  have  it.”  She  stopped  again,  and  then:  “Wal¬ 
ter,  if  I  don’t  get  an  engagement  pretty  soon,  what 
will  become  of  us?”  He  had  not  and  could  not  have 
anything  to  say,  but  he  stooped  for  the  handkerchief 
she  had  dropped,  and  she  took  it  from  him  with  a 
little  shiver.  “Do  you  think,”  she  cried,  and  her  voice 
tore  on  the  words  into  a  furtive  sob,  “do  you  think  I 
shall  have  to  sell  my  ruby  bracelet?” 

“You  may  even  get  the  engagement  to-day,”  said  he 
and  smiled  upon  her. 

She  remembered  that  perhaps  she  might,  and  remem¬ 
bering  also  the  charming  little  figure,  impeccably  ar¬ 
rayed,  which  had  revolved  before  her  in  the  glass,  she 
took  heart,  brightening  at  him  and  giving  his  sleeve  a 
small  twist  of  confidence  as  she  moved  away.  He  got 
up  and  opened  the  door  for  her  and,  “Of  course,”  said 
she,  with  a  punctilious  loyalty,  “if  I  don’t  get  any¬ 
thing  to-day,  you  may  get  something  to-morrow.” 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  amused  surprise,  and 
then  with  a  sudden  gravity  took  her  face  a  little  for¬ 
mally  and  distantly  between  his  finger-tips  and,  stoop¬ 
ing,  kissed  her. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  the  baby!”  he  called  jauntily  after 
her. 

I  I 

CUSIE’S  spurt  of  elation  carried  her  down  Broadway 
^  and  up  the  stairs  that  lead  to  Mrs.  Meade’s  agency. 
There  it  deserted  her  immediately  and  altogether. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  so  the  agency  was  very  full 
and  the  crowded  room  was  hot,  with  the  sticky,  humid 
heat  of  the  late  summer.  Beyond  the  low  wire  fence 
which  protected  the  authorities  from  invasion  there 
was  a  little  breathing  space;  the  bold  and  hardy 


pushed  up  to  the  fence,  made  themselves  heard  over 
the  click  of  the  typewriters  beyond  and  were  answered 
by  shakes  of  the  head  from  haughty  employees  within. 
The  agent  herself,  Mrs.  Meade,  was  immured  with  a 
manager  in  her  private  office.  Susie  saw  that  the 
women  were  greatly  in  the  majority,  and  her  sense  of 
individuality  failed  her  just  when  she  most  required 
it;  she  seemed  to  shrink  indistinguishably  into  a  sea 
of  needy  ingenues.  She  stood  back  against  the  wall 
fanning  herself  with  her  handkerchief  and  rather  ag¬ 
gressively  getting  her  breath  after  running  upstairs. 
Susie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pitying  girls  thus  try¬ 
ing  to  appear  at  ease,  as  she  had  once  pitied  their 
elaborate  toilettes— elaborated  in  order  to  hide  the  in¬ 
dications  of  pretense  and  makeshift  which  had  always 
frayed  Susie’s  nerves.  “Oh,”  she  remembered  once 
having  said  to  Walter,  “oh,  an  anxious-looking  dress! 
I  never  could  bear  that!”  Those  were  the  days  when 
she  had  plenty  of  offers,  but  refused  all  which  did  not 
include  him.  She  wondered,  now,  what  sort  of  dress, 
what  sort  of  anxieties  she  might  presently  be  obliged 
to  endure.  There  is  nothing  like  standing  about  agen¬ 
cies  to  wilt  the  starch  out  of  superiority. 

Mrs.  Meade  herself,  when  she  finally  came  forth,  was 
not  nearly  so  haughty  as  her  employees.  She  said 
“Good  morning,”  and  “No,  nothing,  not  a  thing,  my 
dear,”  to  each  person  in  turn,  and  when  one  loqua¬ 
cious  girl  said  that  the  weather  was  so  hot  it  took  all 
the  curl  out  of  one’s  hair,  she  said:  “Oh,  don’t  curl  it, 
dearie!  Try  the  water-wave !”  She  shook  hands  with 
Susie,  whom  she  remembered  having  told  to  come  in  to¬ 
day,  and  said  at  once:  “Oh,  they’ve  filled  that  part,  my 
dear;  yes,  they’ve  engaged  Elva  Holmes.”  There  was 
nothing  for  Susie  but  to  look  as  if  she  didn’t  care  and 
to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  next  agency 
it  was  the  same  story,  and  at  the  next  and  the  next. 
Susie  knew  people  in  every  office,  and  she  was  aware 
that  her  smile  of  greeting  was  becoming  forced.  She 
hated  herself  for  it,  and  yet  she  knew  she  was  losing 
her  nerve ;  persistence  seemed  so  useless  and  the  world 
so  impenetrable  a  wall.  Some  of  the  stairways  leading 
to  the  offices  bore  upon  each  step  a  sign  which  said:  “No 
loiterers,  tramps,  or  pedlers  allowed  in  this  building,” 
and  Susie  began  to  creep  past  these  signs  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  guilt.  At  the  most  successful  of  the 
agencies  she  glanced  through  the  door  and  beheld 
many  thriving-looking  Thespians,  elect  ladies  in  rock¬ 
ing-chairs,  fanning  themselves  and  discussing  new 
plays.  Susie  did  not  see  how  she  could  face  the  cold 
eye  of  an  aristocracy  to  which  she  had  once  belonged; 
she  faltered  on  the  threshold,  then:  “No,  I  can’t  go  in 
there!”  she  admitted  to  her  sinking  heart,  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  fled. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  she  was  hailed  by  a  girl 
she  knew,  a  Miss  Marsh,  and  they  loitered  together  for 
a  moment  in  front  of  a  shop  devoted  to  confectionery 
and  ice-cream.  Miss  Marsh  said  that  she  was  waiting 
for  Eddie  Clark ;  he  had  gone  in  somewhere  to  get 
some  cigarettes.  She  managed  to  convey  a  certain 
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£>  of  Eddie  by  the  tone  in  which  she  men- 
ich  was  reenforced  by  his  having  left  her 
in  the  street,  and  she  presently  began 
near  he  had  come  to  getting  that 
ranger’s  Number  Two  Company  of 
ran  Lawrence  had  gone  up  the  day 
1  sign  and  offered  to  go  for  half 
hnger  had  taken  him.  Susie  felt 
d  about  her  temples  which  she 
ntact  with  something  treach- 
be  turned  out  of  the  pro- 
re  violence  than  becomes 
an  her  disliked  Eddie,  but 

now  she  “That  sort  of  thing” 

— she  said  and  shut  her  teeth. 

“It’s  awful,”  said  Miss-Marsh,  “and  people  are  get¬ 
ting  more  like  that  every  day;  Helen  Graham’s  own 
sister  worked  her  out  of  a  part  last  week  by  telling  the 
manager  Helen  was  subject  to  laryngitis.  The  way 
people  in  this  business  are  beginning  to  scheme  and  go 
on,  you'd  think  they  were  all  managers.  What  do  you 
go  with  yourself,  Susie?” 

“I  haven’t  signed,”  said  Susie. 

“Well,  come  in  here  and  have  some  soda,”  cried  Miss 
Marsh,  cheeringly. 

“Oh,  thanks,  I  guess  I — ” 

_  At  this  moment  there  flashed  out  of  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  a  young  girl  in  pink  organdy  with  roses  in  her 
hands.  She  was  followed 
by  two  nice-looking  boys, 
one  carrying  her  parasol 
and  the  other  some  vague 
thing  of  pinky  flutters. 

Sailing  past,  radiant,  the 
girl  smiled  to  Susie  and 
waved  her  hand. 

Miss  Marsh  exclaimed: 

“Wasn’t  that  Mabel 
Rose?” 

“Yes,”  said  Susie;  “isn’t 
she  pretty?” 

“They  say  that  in  this 
new  piece  of  Cabot’s  she’s 
got  the  greatest  part  ever 
was  written.  Nice  for 
Clara  Folsom  when  she’s 
to  star  in  it.” 

“Cabot  writes  good 
parts,”  said  Susie  softly. 

“And  good  parts  make 
good  actresses,”  Miss 
Marsh  announced.  ‘  ‘  Well, 

Eddie.” 

Eddie  said:  “Well, 
girls,”  and  that  he  had 
just  seen  old  Emmons; 
who  had  told  him  if  he 
came  round  at  three  to¬ 
morrow  there  might  be 
something  doing.  On  the 
strength  of  this  statement 
Eddie  wanted  to  know  if 
the  girls  would  come 
somewhere  and  have  a 
drink,  but  Miss  Marsh 
plucked  him  sharply  up 
to  the  ice-cream  standard 
and  they  went  into  the 
confectioner’s. 

As  they  sat  at  their  ease 
nibbling  the  lady’s-fingers 
with  which  Eddie  had  deli¬ 
cately  provided  them,  Miss 
Marsh  said  to  Susie:  “It’s 


Reagle’s  voice;  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  met  those 
of  the  manager  to  whom  Miss  Reagle  was  talking.  He 
was  a  Mr.  Hendricks,  for  whom  Susie  had  once  played. 

She  made  him  a  little  bow,  returned  the  mail,  and 
walked  out.  When  she  was  half-way  downstairs  she 
heard  some  one  call  her  name,  and’  turning  she  ob¬ 
served  the  proud  minion  hanging  over  the  banister  and 
entreating  her:  “Miss  Grayce!  MissGrayce!  Will  you 
come  back  a  minute,  please?” 

Susie,  puzzled,  but  pliable,  returned.  A  kind  young 
lady  at  the  typewriter  said :  “Just  step  into  the  office, 
please.”  At  this  moment  the  manager  came  out  of  the 
office.  “How  are  you,  Miss  Grayce?”  he  said.  “Where 
have  you  hidden  yourself  all  this  while?”  He  went  on 
without  waiting  for  an  answer;  Susie,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  a  weary  day,  stepped  into  the  inner  office  and 
Miss  Reagle  motioned  her  to  a  chair. 

My  dear,  said  Miss  Reagle,  “it’s  a  good  thing  you 
came  in!  I  was  just  going  to  send  for  you.  Hendricks 
was  in  here  looking  for  an  ingenue  and  I  mentioned 
your  name.”  Susie  remembered  the  surprised  recog¬ 
nition  growing  into  intention  in  Hendricks’s  glance, 
and  she  demurely  cast  down  her  eyes.  “They  want 
somebody  right  away  for  Mabel  Rose’s  part.  They’re 
rehearsing  now.” 

“For  Mabel  Rose’s  part!” 

To  Susie  her  own  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a 
long  way  off.  She  was  so  surprised  that  she  scarcely 
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She  smiled  faintly  at  them  and  gravely  inclined  her  head  as  a  farewell 


you  ought  to  be  playing  this  part  Mabel  Rose  has  got.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  so  particular,”  Susie  laughed.  “’Most 
any  part  would  do  for  me.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  way  you  feel,  you’ll  never  get 
anything,  ’  ’  Miss  Marsh  austerely  commented.  ‘ ‘  I  don’ t 
believe  you’ve  got  any  push,  Susie.  You  ought  to  go 
to  see  everybody  and  you  ought  to  put  on  a  good 
front.”  She  looked  a  little  deprecatingly  at  Susie’s 
mild  white  dress  “How  about  your — have  you  still 
got— oh,  there  it  is!  What  do  you  hide  it  for?”  She 
pointed  sternly,  and  Susie  shook  her  ruby  bracelet  free 
of  her  sleeve. 

“Well,  I  thought — in  the  daytime.” 

Not  at  all,’  said  Miss  Marsh;  “you  want  to  wear  it 
flash  out  so  as  to  show  people  that  you’ve  got  it  yet. 
People  never  want  to  give  engagements  to  people  un¬ 
less  they  look  as  if  they  didn’t  want  them.  Have  you 
been  round  to  the  agencies  this  morning?” 

"Yes,  to  Mrs.  Meade’s,  and  to  Spaulding’s,  and  to 
Paul’s,  and — ” 

“To  Miss  Reagle’s?” 

“No,”  hesitated  Susie.  “I— I  just  couldn’t  go  in 
there,  so  many  people — ” 

“Well,  she  has  the  best  of  everything.  You  ought  to 
go  there.  Things  won’t  come  to  you,  you  know.  You 
ought  to  go  there  and  stay  there.  It’s  just  cowardice 
not  to,  Susie  Grayce.” 

“Have  some  more  cream,  MissGrayce,”  said  Eddie 
Clark. 

“I  want  Susie  to  promise  me  she’ll  go  to  Miss  Reagle’s 
right  away,”  insisted  the  strenuous  Miss  Marsh.  “She 
can  break  the  ice  by  asking  if  there’s  any  mail  for  her. 
She  ought  to  go  there;  you  can  never  tell  what  might 
happen.” 

Susie  felt  that  her  friend  was  right,  and  she  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  first  aid  to  the  self-conscious;  she 
would  at  least  pretend  to  look  for  mail  at  Miss  Reagle’s. 
Fortified  by  Mr.  Clark’s  hospitality,  she  walked,  as  soon 
as  she  was  alone,  directly  back  to  Miss  Reagle’s,  and 
once  arrived  upon  the  threshold  she  took  a  deep  breath, 
thrust  forth  her  ruby  bracelet,  and  entered  the  office. 

The  mail-box  was  behind  the  railing,  and  Susie  pointed 
to  it  and  said  to  a  proud  minion:  “May  I  see  if  there’s 
anything  for  me?”  The  minion  stared  blankly,  but 
handed  her  the  letters,  and  Susie  ran  them  over."  The 
door  of  the  inner  office  was  open;  Susie  could  hear  Miss 


as  though 


knew  if  she  was  even  pleased.  It  was 
somebody  had  handed  her  the  moon. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Reagle,  “I’ll  give  you  a  note  to  the 
stage-manager.  But  don’t  go  to  the  stage  door.  Hand  in 
the  note  at  the  box-office;  they’ll  put  you  in  front  some¬ 
where  to  watch  the  rehearsal."  Are  you  a  quick  study?” 
Susie  nodded.  Coherency  still  swam  beyond  her  grasp. 

“For  you’ll  have  to  get  up  in  it  like  lightning.  There 
are  so  many  openings  to-night  and  to-morrow  night 
they’ve  deferred  theirs  till  Wednesday.  They’ve 
played  the  piece  three  nights  out  of  town,  and  they’re 
not  satisfied  with  Rose,  and  they’ve  grabbed  this 
chance  to  make  a  change.  Somebody  will  take  your 
card  in  to  Wallis — he’s  putting  on  the  piece — and  as 
soon  as  rehearsal’s  over  you  can  settle  everything  with 
him  and  Hendricks.  They  furnish  the  clothes.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  what  I  ought  to  ask  them,  Miss 
Reagle-1”  asked  Susie,  dropping  toward  the  earth. 

“Well,  they  pay  Rose  seventy-five.” 

“They’ll  give  about  sixty,  then.” 

“Well,  of  course,  you  can  ask  them  seventy-five. 
But  you’re  a  fool  if  you  stick  at  salary,  child.  It’s  the 
chance  of  your  life.”  Beginning  to  write  the  note,  she 
said:  “You  will  have  a  rehearsal  with  Wallis  or  with 
Denham,  the  stage-manager,  directly  the  other  re¬ 
hearsal’s  over.”  Finishing  the  note,  she  handed  it  to 
Susie.  “You  go  right  round  there  now,  my  dear,”  said 
she;  “they’re  expecting  you.” 

Susie  went  “right  round  there,”  preserving  while  in¬ 
doors  a  tremulously  radiant  decorum,  but  as  soon  as 
she  reached  the  sidewalk  she  flew.  Her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  move  of  themselves;  the  air  seemed 
sparkle.  Her  spirit  at  once  sang  and  shivered  in  _.. 
ecstasy  of  nervousness ;  when  she  spoke  she  feared  that 
her  heart  would  tremble  in  her  voice.  Then  the 
thought  of  returning  home,  of  kissing  the  baby,  of 
telling  Walter — ah,  of  telling  Walter— softly  flooded 
her  with  warmth.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
flitted  up  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  and  gave  in  the  note 
at  the  box-office. 
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CEATED  at  the  back  of  th 
^  eagerly  surveyed  the  peop 
find  Mr.  Cabot,  the  author,  but 


rge  auditorium,  Susie 
stage.  She  could  not 
Ir.  Denham,  the  stage- 


manager,  sat  at  the  prompt-table  fumbling  with  the 
manuscript;  Wallis,  the  producer,  the  Stage-Manager 
Extraordinary,  sprang  here  and  there  with  impassioned, 
shirt-sleeved  gestures,  correcting,  expounding,  arrang¬ 
ing.  The  back  door  was  open  and  the  rear  of  the  stage 
was  gray  in  the  daylight;  forward,  by  the  prompt- 
table,  a  big  bunch  light  shed  a  warm  yellow  mistiness. 
As  the  actors  advanced  into  the  limited  brightness 
Susie  endeavored  to  make  sure  of  their  identities;  sud¬ 
denly  a  girl,  a  familiar,  airy  figure,  came  into  the 
magic  circle.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  light  and 
Susie  recognized  Mabel  Rose.  Susie’s  heart  gave  a  sick 
little  jump.  “They  haven't  told  her!” 

It  was  now  abundantly  clear  why  she  had  been  sent 
with  so  mysterious  a  hush  through  the  front  part  of 
the  house.  Miss  Rose  still  expected  to  play  the  part. 
They  had  not  cared  to  discharge  her  before  they  had 
acquired  Susie,  and,  moreover,  it  was  invaluable  to  the 
newcomer  to  see  the  part  rehearsed.  Susie’s  hot  scorn 
of  such  tactics  was  quickly  cooled  by  her  helplessness 
beneath  them,  and  after  a  single  throb  of  indignation 
she  set  to  work  seriously  at  absorbing  the  rehearsal. 

But  as  beneath  her  scrutiny  the  action  slowly  cleared 
and  settled,  she  became  aware  of  something  truly  ter¬ 
rifying.  Miss  Rose  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  part  not 
because  she  was  bad  in  it,  but  because  she  was  too 
good.  To  her  successor  this  was  appalling,  but  indis¬ 
putable.  And  it  was  all  the  author’s  fault.  Commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  a  play  for 
Miss  Folsom,  his  star  part 
was  wood  and  putty;  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
ingenue  as  he  wrote  her, 
and  she  had  taken  life 
and  breath,  she  had  grown 
into  beauty  and  laughter 
beneath  his  hands.  He 
would  always  insist  that 
the  part  be  well  played. 
Miss  Folsom,  with  less 
frankness,  would  see  to  it 
that  it  was  not.  The 
management,  bedeviled 
and  befagged,  would  hang 
fire  between  the  two.  Yet 
it  was  Miss  Folsom  most 
certainly  who  was  to  be 
exploited.  To  keep  the 
position  one  must  never 
play  the  part  for  all  it  was 
worth,  and  innocent  Miss 
Rose,  tiptoed  with  the 
ecstasy  of  triumphant 
work,  knew  no  other  way 
to  play  it. 

But  Susie  knew.  The 
situation  was  not  pleasant, 
but  Susie  believed  herself 
mistress  of  it.  She  leaned 
forward  “spotting” 
breathlessly  the  points 
that  she  was  sure  pricked 
Miss  Folsom  sorely  and 
must  be  blunted  ;  the  other 
points  that  the  author,  the 
stage-manager,  the  whole 
set  of  bunglers  would  in¬ 
sist  upon,  and  which  she 
would  drive  home  at  any 
cost.  Here  was  a  laugh 
that  could  be  lost,  there 
was  a  round  of  applause 
that  could  be  stifled.  Let 
them  go,  she  could  spare 
them  ’  What,  what  a  bag  of  tricks  there  still  remained! 
The  darling  part  seemed  like  a  jewel,  to  sparkle  the 
more,  the  more  it  was  cut.  Miss  Rose,  amid  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  situation,  rode  high  on  her  popular  per¬ 
sonality  ;  but  Susie,  the  competent,  the  experienced,  the 
expert,  smiled  to  herself  demurely,  and  knew  her  way. 

The  rehearsal  drew  toward  its  close,  Susie  still  ob¬ 
serving  it  with  mounting  ardor.  Then  she  heard  it 
dismissed,  and  the  call  given  for  a  dress-rehearsal  the 
next  night.  She  shrank  from  seeing  the  stage-manager 
call  Miss  Rose  aside  as  she  would  have  shrunk  from  it 
had  he  carried  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  between  the 
horror  of  this  and  the  dread  of  the  call  which  the  next 
few  minutes  would  make  upon  her  own  resources,  she 
crouched  back  in  her  seat  a  little  sick.  And  imme¬ 
diately  she  observed  Miss  Rose  pausing  at  the  stage 
door,  flaring  out  her  pink  beruffled  parasol  and  blithely 
issuing  forth,  with  at  least  three  of  the  young  men  of 
the  company  prancing  at  her  heels.  Still  she  had  not 
been  told  !  "They  must  mean  to  send  her  a  note.  Susie’s 
heart  was  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  thicker  in 
her  throat.  She  could  spare  no  more  thought  for  poor 
Miss  Rose.  In  another  moment — oh,  if  she  had  only 
had  the  part  for  a  few  days!  If  only  she  had  had  those 
three  nights  on  the  road !  A  hand  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder.  A  man’s  voice  said:  “Miss  Grayce,  Mr.  Den¬ 
ham  says  will  you  please  step  back  on  to  the  stage?” 
The  young  man  was  waiting  to  escort  her;  she  shut 
her  eyes,  smiled,  rose,  acquiesced  inaudibly,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

IV 

T  ATE  that  afternoon  Miss  Folsom  and  Mr.  Denham 
-L/  accompanied  Susie  across  the  stage  and  up  the  stairs 
to  the  manager’s  office  with  a  smiling  flutter  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  trumpets.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  and  Miss  Folsom  gave  Susie  a  caressing  push 
over  the  threshold  and  then  addressed  Mr.  Hendricks 
over  Susie’s  head.  “Here’s  your  little  ingenue.” 

Mr.  Hendricks  caught  her  tone,  glanced  at  the 
corroborative  face  of  Mr.  Denham,  and  then  turned 
cordially  to  Susie.  “Wallis  and  I  saw  part  of  your 
rehearsal,”  said  he;  “I  guess  we  can  consider  things 
settled.”  He  drew  a  chair  face  to  face  with  his  and 
waved  a  friendly  hand.  “Sit  down  here.”  Susie  sat 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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THE 

MUSIC  MASTER 

is  delighled  with  the 
marvelous  tone  quality  of 

THE 

COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


1ISTEN  !  I  have  discovered  the  soul  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone — it  is 
_j  the  record.  The  machine — that  is  the  body.  The  Record — that  is 

the  soul,  the  life. 

It  is  like  this :  The  Columbia  Record,  it  is  a  tone  photograph  —minute,  exact, 
delicate,  artistic.  These  other  records,  they  are  like  tin-types — -flat,  inartistic. 

It  must  be  that  my  neighbor  has  of  that  kind.  There  comes  to  me  an  idea. 
I  will  announce  to  him,  my  neighbor,  that  these  Columbia  Records  fit  the 
machines  of  all  makes;  they  will  fit  his  machine  and  make  him  to  play  the 
better  music. 

Me !  Always  I  am  annoyed  that  any  choose  the  tin-type  when  at  their  com¬ 
mand  is  the  tone  photograph  so  perfect,  of  the  Columbia  Record.” 

The  price  of  Columbia  Gold  Moulded  Cylinder  Records  is  25  cents  each.  If  you  pay  more 
for  other  cylinder  records,  you  waste  your  money. 

The  price  of  Columbia  10-inch  Disc  Records  is  60  cents  each.  Remember  that  the  best 
operatic  and  vaudeville  artists  are  found  on  the  Columbia  list. 

Hear  the  Columbia  and  Cylinder  Records  in  any  of  the  Company's  stores  in  all  the  large  cities,  or  at  the  regular 
dealers  everywhere,  and  compare  with  the  same  selections  of  any  other  make,  and  you  will  be  convinced,  like  the 
Music  Master,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Columbia  records.  Write  for  catalogue  of  Columbia  Disc  or  Cylinder  Records. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen’l 

90  and  92  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900  Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 
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WE  ARE  PROUD 
of  Our  Products — 

Yes!  and  Why  Not? 

They  represent  the  very  best  results  of  a  half  century’s 
experience,  in  which  the  highest  principles  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  s  manufacturing  integrity  have  been  upheld.  Our 
canning  methods  are  ihe  most  modern,  but  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  standards  of  purity  and  quality  are  still  maintained. 

Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  or  preservatives. 

PARIS  SUGAR  CORN  (for  years  recognized  as  ihe 
standard  of  American  quality)  has  the  sweet,  tender, 
juicy,  creamy  kernels  found  only  in  the  very  best  Maine 
corn.  There  is  great  difference  between  this  and 
ordinary  “canned  corn.” 

EXTRA  QUALITY  BAKED  BEANS  are  baked  by  the 
people  who  know  how  to  give  them  that  “down  east 
taste.  *  They  are  soft  and  baked  to  a  turn ;  when 
once  eaten  the  demand  is  “more.” 

SCARB0R0  BEACH  CLAM  CHOWDER  has  that 
“taste  ’  different  from  all  other  chowders.  It  is  simply 
delicious  and  wins  favor  from  the  first  spoonful.  Made 
from  the  white  sand  Maine  clams  and  other  excellent 
ingredients.  It’s  very  nutritious. 

By  having  your  grocer  supply  our  products,  you  will 
be  sure  of  the  highest  attainable  quality.  Interesting 
illustrated  booklet  “Five  Foods  Ready  to  Serve" 
sent  on  request. 

Burnham  &r  Morrill,  Company 

Portland  Maine 


ADLER’S  COLLEGIAN 

Clothes 


for  this  Fall’s  wear  are  the  clothes 
for  young  men  who  want  real  style 
and  the  highest  type  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Collegian  iashions are  known 
as  the  typical  college  clothes  of 
America,  and  indeed,  they  are  the 
only  garments  we  know  of  that  do 
possess  that  genuine  college  char¬ 
acter —  and  smartness.  We  give 
you  the  best  of  materials  in  every 
garment  we  produce,  and  whether 
you  pay  $  1 5.00  or  as  high  as  $30.00 
for  your  Fall  and  Winter  suit  or 
overcoat,  you’ll  get  the  best  for  your 
money.  Ask  your  clothier  to  show 
you  the  styles,  and  compare  a  Col¬ 
legian  with  what  you've  previously 
bought  at  the  same  price.  Look 
carefully  for  this  label. 


COPYRIGHT  1906  BY  DAVID  ADLER  4  SON3  CLOTHING  CO 


A  copy  of  our  Fall  style  book  will  be  sent 
free  upon  applicalion.  This  book  illus¬ 
trates  the  correct  fashions  of  the  season  and 
gives  some  valuable  hints  to  clothes  buyers. 


David  Adler  ^  Sons  Clothing  Co. 

Makers  o/Nobby  Clothes  MILWAUKEE 


Every  Ambitious  Young  Man 

Should  read  the  article  in  the  September  issue  of 

Everybody  s  Magazine,  on  Thrift 

By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mar  den,  Editor  of  Success 
This  is  just  an  excerpt  on 

Inducing  the  Habit  of  Saving 

“Anything  which  will  encourage  the  habit  of  saving  in  this  extravagant  age  is  a  blessing.  The 
temptations  on  every  hand  are  so  alluring  that  it  is  very  d  fficult  for  a  young  man  of  ordinary  self- 
control  to  resist  them  and  to  save  his  money. 

“I  believe  that  life-insurance  is  doing  more  to  induce  the  habit  of  saving  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“I  know  of  nothing  which  will  cover  up  more  blemishes,  put  out  of  sight  more  business  weak¬ 
nesses,  cover  up  more  surely  the  lack  of  foresight  and  thrift  than  a  good  life-insurance  policy.  It 
has  proven  a  friend  to  thousands  who  have  not  been  friends  to  themselves.  It  has  shielded  thousands 
of  families  who  would  have  been  homeless  without  it;  it  has  sent  to  college  multitudes  of  boys  and 
girls  who  but  for  it  would  not  have  gone;  it  has  started  thousands  of  young  men  in  business  who, 
but  for  it,  either  would  not  have  started  at  all,  or  would  have  been  delayed  for  years.  Jt  has  lifted 
the  mortgage  from  thousands  of  homes.  ‘Primarily  devised,’  says  Senator  Dryden,  President  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  ‘for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  life-insurance 
practice  has  been  developed  so  as  to  include  the  secure  investment  of  surplus  earnings  in  conjunction 
with  the  insurance  of  a  sum  payable  at  death.’” 

This  article  should  be  read  from  start  to  finish  by  every 
young  man.  The  Prudential  has  published  it  in  pamphlet  form 
and  will  send  a  copy  free  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  it. 

The  Prudential 

issues  just  the  forms  of  policies  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  saving  and 
investment  as  well  as  protection. 

Protection,  Security  and  Profit 
for  Policyholders 

W  rite  now  to  Dept.  T 

The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 

President 


Home  Offic  e 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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SCHOOLS 


For  Girls 

6  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  Advanced 
courses  in  En¬ 
glish,  Literature, 
History,  Latin, 
French, German, 
Music,  Art.  Col¬ 
lege  Certificate. 
Send  for  illustrated 
catalog  telling  all 
about  this  school. 

George  F.  Jewett 
A.  B. 

(Harvard) 

Address 

76  Summit  St. 

Newton,  Mass. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Education  is  the  power  that  turns  the  wheels  of  business.  Why 
not  prepare  yourself  through  a  course  in  Engineering  to  earn 
more  money  and  advance  your  position?  Let  us  prove  at  our 
expense  that  we  can  help  you.  Merely  clip  this  advertisement, 
mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  absolutely  free  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  'describing  our  60  courses  in 

ENGINEERING 

Will  you  grasp  this  opportunity?  Write  now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

— - - —  Mention  Collier’s  0-29,  ’06  — 


Don’t  be  a  Book-keeper 

The  ordinary  book-keeper  earns  small  pay  and  has  a  poor  chance 
of  doing  better.  Expert  accountants  earn  from  two, to  five  times  :ls 
much  as  the  ordinary  book-keeper  and  work  much  shorter  hours. 
Be  your  own  boss.  We  will  teach  you  expert  accounting  ami  amii. 
ing  at  your  home  and  in  your  spare  moments  at  the  trilling  c* •> t 
of  a  dime  a  day.  References  to  the  best  men  in  your  own  town. 
Rsiablished  18  years.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY,  Inc. 
No.  65  Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan 


HOME 


STEDV 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO' 

OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Wri  ers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
SohoolorCollegecourse.One-half  the  work 
for  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Reduce  Repair  Bills - 

You  can  save  a  great  deal  if  you  know  how  to  remedy 
your  automobile  troubles. 

Auto  Education  by  Mail 

Our  practical  series  of  text-books,  prepared  by  the 
best  experts,  will  make  you  fully  competent.  We 
can  educate  you  thoroughly  in  construction  and 
mechanism  of  all  classes  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
make  you  independent  of  chauffeur  and  mechanic. 
The  Correspondence  School  of  Automobile  Engineering 
Suite  8081  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 


Can  You  Draw  This? 

Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  send  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  a  handsome  portfolio 
of  drawings  by  the  noted  artist,  Charles 
Lederer.  A  course  of  lessons  by  mail,  at  home,  may 
qualify  you  to  earn  a  good  salary  as  an  artist  and 
cartoonist.  Instruction  individual  and  exactly 
adapted  to  your  talent. 

THE  LEDERER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


i 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 


Horological  Depariment 

Peoria,  Illinois 
Form’ly  Parsons  Horological  Inst. 

Largest  ami  Best  Watch  School 
in  America 

We  teach  Watch  Work,  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 
Tuition  reasonable.  Board  and 
rooms  near  school  at  moderate  ialcs. 
Send  for  Catalog  of  Information. 


Study 

Law 

at 

Home 


The  original  school.  Instruction  by  mail  adapted  to 
every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and  educators.  Expe¬ 
rienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Three  courses — Preparatory,  Business,  College. 
Prepares  for  practice.  Will  better 
your  condition  and  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars  and 
special  offer  free. 


The  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 
50;>  Majestic  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  ESSS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
( State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
751-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


BEYOND  RUBIES 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 


down ;  Denham  continued  to  hang  about  the  threshold ;  Miss  Folsom  wandered 
discreetly  to  a  desk  across  the  room  and  began  to  read  a  newspaper  she  found 
there.  Susie  and  her  fate  faced  each  other.  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Hendricks  in¬ 
dulgently,  “you  understand  you  haven’t  got  much  time  to  get  up  in  this  part, 
Miss  Grayce,  but  we'll  help  you  out  the  best  we  can.  Now,  how  much  salary  are 
you  going  to  hold  me  up  for?” 

“Seventy-five  dollars.”  said  Susie. 

“Correct,”  said  Mr.  Hendricks.  Susie  settled  herself  in  her  chair.  It  seemed 
a  facile  world. 

“Now  about  the  clothes.  We  furnish  the  dresses.  But  for  shoes  and  gloves 
and  so  on — ”  Susie  opened  her  mouth  and  hastily  closed  it.  Mr.  Hendricks  looked 
sharply  at  her.  “Do  you  want  an  advance?”  he  asked.  Susie  faltered.  He  took 
out  a  check-book,  wrote  and  handed  her  a  check.  “Well,  I  was  going  to  say, 
you're  a  little  bit  smaller  than  Miss  Rose,  but  we'll  have  one  of  Mine.  Durand’s 
ladies  down  here  at  the  dress-rehearsal,  and  she  can  take  up  each  dress  while  it's 
on  you;  everything’ll  be  ready  for  you  all  right  for  Wednesday  night.  Every¬ 
thing'll  be  ready  for  you.”  After  the  tyranny  of  preparation  for  the  weekly 
change  of  bill  in  the  stock  company  where  Susie  had  last  played,  after  all  the 
grinding  economies  and  contrivances  of  the  summer,  here  was  peace,  plenty,  balm 
to  one’s  self-respect — here  was  high  life.  She  put  the  check  in  her  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  saying:  “I’ll  get  Denham  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  manu¬ 
script — you  can  always  study  better  from  the  manuscript — and  do  you  want  to 
rehearse  some  to-night?” 

“Oh,”  cried  Susie,  “if  I  may.” 

“You  got  anything  on  for  to-night,  Miss  Folsom?”  Hendricks  called  out. 
“Could  Miss  Grayce  come  and  run  over  the  lines  with  you  awhile?  She  and 
Denham?” 

“Oh,  why,  to  be  sure  she  can,”  Miss  Folsom  sweetly  responded.  “Come  at 
about  eight,  my  dear.” 

“You’re  sure  you  oughtn’t  to  take  this  evening  to  study?”  Mr.  Hendricks  asked. 
“How  much  do  you  think  you  can  be  up  in  by  the  morning?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  all  night  to  study,”  Susie  laughed.  She  made  a  hasty  calculation. 
Wallie  would  sit  up  with  her  and  hear  her  the  part;  he  could  make  black  coffee 
and  keep  them  both  awake.  “There  won’t  be  any  trouble  about  my  lines,” 
said  she. 

“Isn’t  she  a  treasure!”  cried  Miss  Folsom. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Hendricks,  “you  come  down  about  ten  to-morrow,  and  you 
and  Denham  can  hammer  at  it  all  day.  I  s’pose  you  couldn’t  come  down  awhile, 
Miss  Folsom?” 

“Um-umh,  n-no,  I  don’t  think  I  could.  The  dress-rehearsal  is  not  until  eight. 
Not  that  /  shall  dress,  of  course.  Still,  I’ve  got  to  have  some  rest.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Hendricks  again,  “I  guess  we  can  depend  on  Miss  Grayce, 
anyhow.” 

Miss  Folsom  rapturously  reiterated:  “Isn’t  she  a  little  wonder!” 

“You  see,  I  know  herofold,”  said  Mr.  Hendricks.  “She  played  an  ingenue 
lead  with  me  in  ‘Vermont  Girls.’”  He  turned  to  Susie.  "I  was  telling  Miss 
Reagle  a  while  ago  that  that  was  the  last  part  you’d  played  in  New  York,  but 
she  said  no,  you  made  your  biggest  hit  the  spring  afterward  in  ‘Men  and  Money.’  ” 

“So  she  did,”  exclaimed  Miss  Folsom;  “that  was  when  we  wore  those  great 
long  trains;  she  looked  like  a  doll  in  one,  I  remember.  Of  course,  I  was  nothing 
but  a  child  then  myself.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wallis  appeared,  embracing  all  salutations  in  one  curt  nod. 
Susie,  who  was  speaking  mechanically,  continued:  “The  very  last  thing  I  played 
in  New  York  was  Dora  in  Brinton’s  ‘Kansas.’  ”  She  had  said  the  same  thing  that 
summer  to  managers  and  agents  a  dreary  score  of  times,  and  had  not  won  a  flicker 
of  recognition,  but  now  Mr.  Denham  smiled  propitiatingly  and  said:  “I  saw  you 
in  that — Mr.  Staples,  the  treasurer,  said  to  me  just  now  as  you  came  in:  ‘Isn’t 
that  the  little  girl  that  played  in  “Kansas”?’  And  I  assented,  Mr.  Wallis;  I  said 
yes,  if  any  one  should  ask  you.” 

Susie  stood  there  breathing  quickly,  her  eyes  brightening  from  one  speaker 
to  another.  It  seemed  as  if  to-day’s  engagement  had  acted  like  a  calcium  on  her 
career.  No  effort  of  hers  for  months  had  been  able  to  bring  her  past  out  of  the 
shadow  of  her  obscure  present,  but  now  it  seemed  as  if  people  had  been  only 
waiting  to  recognize  her;  all  of  a  sudden  they  remembered  her  perfectly,  remem¬ 
bered  the  successes  she  had  made,  the  very  dresses  she  had  worn;  she  was  as  well 
known  again  as  if  she  had  never  left  Broadway.  The  change  of  air  was  welcome 
to  her ;  she  drank  it  in  greedily. 

“And  wore  my  hair  in  long  curls,”  Miss  Folsom  was  saying;  “they  used  to 
tell  me — ” 

“All  right,”  said  Hendricks;  “then  you  understand  about  everything,  Miss 
Grayce?  You  be  at  Miss  Folsom’s  at  eight  this  evening.  Here — first,  second, 
fourth;  where’s  the  third  act,  Denham?  Oh,  here’s  the  manuscript.  To-morrow 
here  at  the  theatre,  at  ten.  Dress-rehearsal  to-morrow  night  at  eight.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Susie. 

Denham  began  to  cough.  “Don’t  you  think,”  he  intervened,  “we  might  give 
Miss  Grayce  till  a  little  later,  till  we  have  got  as  far  as — ah — ”  His  face  was  drawn 
almost  into  a  point  with  the  effort  to  be  significant. 

“Later!”  Susie  cried,  “and  with  dresses  I’ve  never  seen!  Why,  I’ll  be  here  at 
six  o’clock !” 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!”  cried  Miss  Folsom;  “Rose  ’ud  be  on  to  us  in  a  minute!” 

A  dreadful  silence  followed  this  extraordinary  remark.  Every  one  was  exces¬ 
sively  jarred,  but  Susie,  on  whom  the  real  blow  had  fallen,  was  in  the  grasp  of 
something  cold  and  stiff;  she  felt  neither  hope  nor  dread,  only  a  horrid  pounding 
of  the  heart.  So,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of  discharging  one  girl  and  engaging 
another.  They  were  still  intentionally  deceiving  Miss  Rose ;  they  were  going  to 
play  her  some  trick  at  which  she,  Susie,  was  to  connive.  She  put  out  one  hand 
and  gripped  the  edge  of  Mr.  Hendricks’s  desk. 

“You  have  not  discharged  Miss  Rose?”  she  asked. 

“Miss  Grayce!”  Hendricks  reprovingly  turned  his  back  on  her  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  He  said  over  his  shoulder:  “That’s  about  up  to  the  management.” 

“No,”  said  Susie. 

Miss  Folsom  cried  out:  “Well,  I  never.’’ 

“No,”  Susie  persisted;  “we  can’t  both  be  engaged  for  the  part.  Who  is?” 

At  this  Miss  Folsom  came  forward,  with  a  laugh,  and  threw  a  protective  arm 
round  Susie’s  shoulders.  “Oh,  see  here.  What  are  we  all  stewing  about?  Little 
Miss  Grayce  only  wants  to  be  sure  she’s  got  the  part,  and  in  this  profession  I 
don’t  blame  her.”  The  managerial  brow  cleared;  Hendricks  believed  Miss  Fol¬ 
som’s  suggestion,  and  he  allowed  her  to  go  on  talking.  “Why,  look  here,  Miss 
Grayce,  it’ll  be  all  right.  You  can  be  perfectly  sure  she’s  not  going  to  play  that 
part  the  first  night  in  New  York.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  give 
her  two  weeks’  salary  and  let  her  go.  Only  we  should  have  such  an  awful  time 
afterward  with  Cabot.  His  being  out  of  town  makes  it  just  right.” 

“Out  of  town!”  cried  Susie.  “He  won’t  be  here  till  the  dress-rehearsal?  Oh, 
he  won’t  be  here  for  the  dress-rehearsal.” — “Well,  what  does  he  want  of  a  dress- 
rehearsal?”  Something  in  Susie’s  voice  had  startled  her.  She  threw  her  parasol 
angrily  on  the  desk.  “Hasn’t  he  seen  us  three  nights  on  the  road?  He’s  gone 
to  Boston  for  the  opening  of  his  other  piece.  My  God,  does  she  think  I’m  keeping 
him  away !” 

“Miss  Folsom!”  Hendricks  interrupted. 

She  recalled  her  amiability.  “But  we  shan’t  have  to  do  anything.  Rose’ll  go 
of  herself  fast  enough  \Vhen  she  finds  her  best  scene  cut  out — ”  A  slight  general 
movement  gave  her  pause.  “Oh,  well,  of  course,  it  won’t  really  be  cut — ” 

“Miss  Folsom,  when  you’ve  finished  confiding  in  Miss  Grayce—”  Hendricks’s 
tone  cowed  her  a  little.  She  stood  muttering.  He  looked  at  Susie.  “You  will 
meet  Miss  Folsom  at  her  apartment  at  eight  this  evening.” 


S-CHOOLS 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  (JIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A  B.  (Wellesley). 


Toledo,  O. 

The  Misses  Law’s  FTra1n!<ni."dsecrhooriten 

and  School  of  culture  for  young  women.  A  broad  educa¬ 
tion,  a  livelihood  and  a  preparation  for  life,  all  in  one. 
Mary  E.  Law.  M.D.,  Prin.,  iDept.  C.i  2313  Ashland  Ave. 


The  /Mackenzie  School 

Dobbs  Ferry=on  =  Hudson,  New  York 

Lower  School,  hoys  ten  to  thirteen;  Upper  School,  boys  thirteen  uml 
older.  Careful  preparation  for  College  and  University.  Fall  Term, 
September  26th.  Catalog  ot  Registrar. 


Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4206  Washington  Boulevard 

HOSMER  HALL  MS! 

Certificate  to  best  colleges.  Twenty-third  year  opened 
Sept.,  1906.  For  catalogues,  address 

MISS  M  H.  MATHEWS,  Prin. 


Tennessee,  Sweetwater.  Founded  in  1874. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

On  Main  l  ine  of  Southern  R.  R.,  in  mountains  of  East  Tenn.,  The 
Switzerland  of  America.  Most  charming  climate,  due  to  southern 
location  and  northern  elevation.  Boys  from  14  States,  N.  V.  to 
Texas  and  Mich,  to  Fla.  lllus.  catalogue.  Major  O.  C.  Hulvey,  Supt. 


YORK  School  of  Industrial  Art 

Academic — Design  and  Illustration.  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Train- 
ing.  Domestic  Art,  Applied  Arts,  and  Correspondence  Departments. 

Elisa  A.  Sargent.  President,  343  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Berkeley  Academy  For  Boys 

Western  slope  of  Palisades,  17  miles  from  New  York  City; 
preparation  fur  college  or  business;  open  throughout  year; 
terms  moderate.  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  Principal. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Limited  in  numbers.  College  preparatory  and  ad¬ 
vanced  courses.  Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  His¬ 
tory,  Music  and  Art.  Preparation  for  Foreign  travel.  Address 
Mrs  Emma  P.  Smith  Miller,  or  Miss  E.  Louise  Parry, 
A.  M.f  Lenox  Place,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


r'ADETS  from  nineteen  States  at  the  Fishburne  Mili- 
^  tary  School,  Waynesboro,  Va.  If  looking  for  a 
li  st-class  school  write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Jas. 
4.  Fishburne,  A.B.,  Prin. 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL  bfo°yrs 

Formerly  of  Cornwall,  CONN.  L|TCHF|ELDj  CONN. 

All  facilities  greatly  enlarged.  Hunting,  fishing  and  boating.  Address 
Itev.  ALLYN  K.  FOSTER,  Headmaster,  Sharon,  Conn,  for  Summer. 


Hlrmt  tage 

Select  School  foi  Girls.  Located  in  most 
healthful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Limits  the 
number  of  its  pupils,  thus  insuring  careful 
individual  attention.  $750  to  $900  per  year. 

Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 


Outdoor  Study 
All  Winter 

English  Classical  School  for 
Girls,  Pasadena,  California 

In  the  most  delightful  climate. 
17th  Year.  New  Buildings.  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Art,  Music  Certificates 
admit  to  Eastern  colleges.  Pupils 
met  in  Chicago. 

Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON.  31sr  Year  beiuns  Oct.  1. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors.— E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  Philip  Hale, 
Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L.  Pratt,  Modeling; 
Philip  Hale,  Anatomy  ;  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective.  Department 
of  Design,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director.  Scholarships — Paige 
Foreign  Scholarship  for  Men  and  Women,  Cummings  Traveling 
Scholarship  for  Men,  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  Ten  Free  Schol¬ 
arships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded  in  each  department 
For  circulars  and  terms  address  the  Mavagt  r,  Alice  1*  ■  Brooks. 


Chicago  Conservatory  — 

Dr.  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  Pres’t 

(31st  Season.)  M<  st  complete  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  America. 
Eminent  Faculty,  of  Sixty  Instruc¬ 
tors.  Branches  of  study,  Piano,  Vocal, 
Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Organ, 
Theory,  Elocution,  Oratory,  Languages, 
Drama  and  Opera.  50  free  and  100  Par¬ 
tial  scholarships.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  John  A.  Hinshaw, 
Mer..  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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To  Cure  Shaving  Soreness 
And  For  Cleanliness  Men  Should 


At  first  a  prejudice  existed  among  men  against  facial  massage  it  seemed  effi 
existed  years  ago  against  carrying  umbrellas.  Today  both  prejudices  ai 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  more  thoro  and  scientific  than  soap  in  c 
>res,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  in  healthy  condition 
out  nore  dirt  that  mere  soap-and-water  washing  cannot  remove.  . 


iway  after-shaving  discomfort.  It  gradually  strengthens  the  skin  and  enables  a 
rout  ill  effect.  It  also  flexes  the  muscles,  removing  wrinkles  and  the  drawn 
ous  mental  concentration.  It  gives  the  skin  the  ruddy,  healthy,  athletic  look 

is  as  essential  to  a  man’s  toilet  case  'as  his  razors  or  brushes.  After  a  day  of 
cleanses  and  refreshes  like  a  good  hand  massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream, 
a  Pompeian  massage  if  you  ask  for  it.  Don’t  simply  say,  “1  want  a  massage; 
sage — Be  sure  you  use  Pompeian  Cream.” 

e  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  are  unsafe — often  positively  harmful.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark  on  the  bottle  when  getting  a  massage  at  your  barber’s  or  when  buy¬ 
ing  at  a  druggist’s  for.  home  use.  Do  not  accept  an  imitation,  of  Pompeian— 
insist  on  the  g-enuine  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  comfort.  If  you  can  t  get  it 


GENEROUS  SAMPLE  MAILED  FREE 


Our.  booklet  on  facial  massage,  which  we  send  free, 
with  the  sample,  gives  full  simple  directions  for  massage 
at  home.  Your  name  sent  us  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

Your  wife  or  sister  will  be  glad  to  have  a  jar  of  Pom¬ 
peian  Massage  Cream  in  the  house.  Most  women  today 
recognize  the  value  of  this  preparation  in  maintaining 
a  clean,  clear,  healthy  skin.  It  contains  no  grease  and 
makes  the  use  of  face  powder  unnecessary. 

Regular  size  jars  by  mail  where  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply.  Price  50  cents  and  $1.00  a  jar. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  3 Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  we  believe  to  be  the  best  toilet, 
bath  and  nursery  soap  on  sale  today.  As  a  surface  cleanser 
it  is  wonderfully  efficient — it  contains  the  same  medicinal 
nronerties  as  Pompeian  Cream.  At  all  dealers  —  20  cents 


Pompeian  * 

■  w umstA  it/ 


Pompeian 


This  is  the  jar  the.  barber  buys— see 
that  he  uses  it. 


This  i^Htejar  the  druggist  sells 
Fbr^home  use. 


IKUii  m  MM 
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A  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of 
material  and  work 
man  ship  put  into 
Winslow’s  Skates  is 
found  in  the  College 
Hockey — the  finest 

hockey  skate  ever  made. 
Every  part  is  of  the  best 
hand  forged  iron  and  steel, 
nickeled  and  buffed  beau¬ 
tifully.  TheCollege  Hockey  is 
in  truth  " made  for  the  game.  ’  ’ 


Winslow  Roller  Skates  are 

now  more  popular  than 
ever.  Wherever  there 
is  a  skating  rink  there 
you  will  find  Winslow’s 
Rollers.  New  styles, 
new  models.  Ask 
for  them. 


All  dealers  sell  the  vari¬ 
ous  models  and  sizes  of 
\ Yinslotv  Skates.  Send  for 
our  nelv  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue—  ids  FREE.  Tells 
all  about  skates,  ice  or 
roller.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


New  York 


THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW 
SKATE  MFO.  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Office,  84-86  Chambers  St. 


No 

Money 

Down 


Order  your  choice 
of  a  diamond  cm  ap¬ 
proval  prepaid.  Do  not 
pay  a  cent  until  you  have 
examined  the  gem  and  found  it 
absolutely  satisfactory.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you— solely' at  our  risk— 
tiie  great  superiority,  of  Marshall 
“F”  grade  diamonds.  "  You  risk  noth¬ 
ing.  Why  should  anybody  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer? 


LOOK  at  these 


Special  Offers  on  Diamonds 

$3.30  a  Month 

buys  this  beautiful  dia¬ 
mond  ring  in  Belcher  setting— a  tine  Marshall 
‘■F”  grade  diamond,  far  better  than  the  so- 
called  “highest  grade”  diamonds  carried  in¬ 
most  jewelers.  Total  price  only :  $33.00. 

The  all-diamond  cluster  at  $8.50  a  month, 
the  beautiful  Tiffany  ring  and  other  special 
offers  are  described  in  our  circulars. 

Remember— Comparisons  prove— we  send 
on  approval  prepaid— no  money  down— 
you  risk  absolutely  nothing  in  ordering 
on  approval. 

Wrifp  Tnftav  f°r  tree  catalog  Every 
tt  i  i  ic  l  uuay  c;,reful  buyer  of  diamonds 

and  other  jewelry  ought  to  read  this  catalog 
before  purchasing.  Valuable  information  with¬ 
out  charge.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  read 
the  Marshall  catalog  and  compared  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

GEO.  E.  MARSHALL,  Inc. 

W.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  President,  A.  S.  True,  Secretary. 

103  State  Street  Suite  407  Chicago,  III. 


SPECIAL  60=  DAY  OFFER 

Face  to  Face  With  the  Man  in  the  Moon ! 


To  Introduce  Our  Latest  Large,  Powerful 
Achromatic  Telescope,  The  Excelsior  I 


NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH 

E,Kon.1TJ,VELY  T\asri  .*  'V3S  nevy  sol<j  for  lhis  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  .  t 

urope,  measure  closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to 
POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore 
of  thesePinstnimIntSsZe  h  HVe  S°ld  t°r  *5.-?°  t0  *8-00-  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one 
of  these  instruments .  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness  Sent  bv  mail 
or  express,  safely  packed  prepaid,  for  only  99  c.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order  This  is  a  -rand  offer  and  von 

Qentid-PIeTeSs'end  IllhlrT  I,™  each  Telescope  J UST  A®  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER:  Brandy.  Va 
epn(i  aq  .  .  R  .  ’  ^Lscope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  instruments  costingmany  times  the  money. — R.C  Allen 

Send  99c  by  Registered  Letter,  Post-Office  Monev  Or*.,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  o  sr  order,  or  have  your  storekeeper 

or  newsdealer  order  for  von _  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  C.W.  90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Wax  Your  Furniture 


You  apply  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  with 
cloth  to  any  finished 
wood  and  bring  to 
a  polish  with  clean 
dry  cloth. 

Write  for  our 
new  book,  “The 
Proper  Treat¬ 
ment  for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and  Furni¬ 
ture,”  which  tells  how  to  keep 
your  furniture  and  all  wood  in  beautiful 
condition.  This  is  our  regular  25  cent 
edition  which  we  send  free  for  a  limited 
time.  It  is  48  pages  in  size  and  printed 
in  six  colors.  Send  todav. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in 
paint  TO  and  25c.  packages  and  larger  size  cans. 
Mention  book  edition  CW92. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

“The  Wood- Finishing  Authorities.” 


Barter 

Heaters 


add  to  the  comfort  of 
your  home  on  cold  days 
without  extra  cost. 

They  are  clean,  safe, 
handy,  quick  and  save 
work  and  expense. 

We  want  to  tell  you 
why  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  all  the  time  and 
how  you  can  have  one  on 


Free  Trial 


in  your  own  home 


Write  today  for  this  offer. 

A.  C.  Barler  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


It’s  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler 
Ash  Sifter  saves  coal.  Turning  the  crank  for 
a  minute  sifts  the  day’s  ashes.  No  dust,  nor 
dirt;  easy  to  operate;  a  child  can  do  it,  and  no 
maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron  barrel; 
saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  catalog  46. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

333  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 


Fruit  and  Tobacco  Lands 

In  East  Central  Texas  grow  fine  crops.  Farms  from 
50  to  5oo  acres  .*8  to  $15  per  acre.  Send  for  our 
circular  and  FREE  Texas  Map. 

Geo.  H.  Heafford,  277  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
26 


MAKE  MONEY 

Giving  Moving  Picture  Shows. 
Free  Catalog 

EUGENE  CUIME 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  Sts.  Chicago 


BEYOND  RUBIES 


{Continued  from  page  24 1 


.  usie  stood  still.  So  that  was  what  they  depended  on!  With  the  author  de¬ 
termined  to  have  Miss  Rose  play  the  part,  they  were  prevented  from  discharging- 
her  without  notice,  and  so  at  this  last  rehearsal,  conducted  without  him,  they  mean? 
to  put  upon  her  this  extreme'  affront,  this  trumped-up  cause  for  a  quarrel  they  had 
resolved  to  pick,  a  quarrel  which  would  force  her  to  give  up  the  part  which  would 
torce  her  to  discharge  herself.  And  at  this  late  date  they  would  rfet  da^e  to  quarrel 
with  her  unless  now  Susie  swore  herself  in  with  the  plot  and  stood  ready.  She  was 
not  accepting  an  empty  place,  she  was  crowding  some  one  else  out— like  Norman 
awrence  like  Helen  Graham’s  sister.  She  knew  the  verdict  of  Broadway  hio-h 
and  iow— had  herself  pronounced  it  many  a  time.  Still  resting  passive  she^ookfd 
at  Miss  Folsom,  then  at  Denham,  then  at  Wallis,  at  Hendricks?  She  saw  what  she 
was  doing.  Her  pause  was  rousing  in  these  people  an  implacable  enmity  Sud- 
Hf?  was,apon|  enemies  And  they  and  their  allies  were  the  masters  of  her 

life,  dealers  of  bread  to  her  and  to  her  baby;  behind  them  the  dreadful  barriers  of 
1  f  3vruat  ,Trust  stretched  -from  horizon  to  horizon  of  her  world.  A  favorite  phrase 
°f  ^alter  s  ra,fred  across  her  nfind.  “It’s  up  to  you,  Susie.”  " 

1  ,  A*1  S0.riT’''  ^he  sald-  Her  little  face  went  white  and  the  life  withered  in  it, 

it  she  got  the  check  out  of  her  purse,  and  laid  it  with  the  manuscript  upon  the 
;  I  Wish— I— -could  have  done  it.”  She  smiled  faintly  at  them  and  gravelv 

inclined  her  head  as  a  farewell.  Though  it  was  she  who  had  won  out,  she  went 
meekly  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs;  she  fairly  ran  across  the  stage.  But 
in  the  doorway,  where  Miss  Rose  had  hoisted  her  pink  parasol,  she  paused  a 
hAthp??  "?fter  f  t' 1  d?rk  theatre-  there  was  a  kind  of  tawdry  squalor  in  the  day 
gV  ti^v?  arC  of,?“  Hte  sun'  Amonff  those  shadows  she  had  felt  a  horrid  sensa? 
tion  that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end:  here,  the  trouble  was  that  it  had  not 
t  he  surging  snatching  terrors  of  that  real  life  to  which  she  was  returning 
sti  earned  before  her  in  a  choking  tide;  she  stood  for  a  moment  clinging  to  the 
door-trame  and  then  plunged  forward  into  the  street. 


TN  the  little  boarding-house  where  Susie  lived  the  fumes  of  dinner  were  already 
sti  agghng  thi  ough  the  halls,  that  grew  dingier  and  dingier  in  their  sultry 
dusk.  Half-way  up  the  stairs  a  disheveled  infant  rose  from  the  step  where  it  had 
been  sitting,  and  with  an  ardent  snuffle  cast  itself  about  Susie’s  knees.  Geraldine 
was  a  heavy  girl,  but  Susie  picked  her  up  and  staggered  to  the  landing  with  her. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Bates,  pale,  perspiring,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  “It’s 
extraordinary  how  she  manages  to  get  away  from  one,”  said  he,  and  he  took  the 
crushy  and  sticky  bundle  out  of  Susie’s  arms. 

In  their  own  room,  when  the  door  was  shut  and  Geraldine  once  more  relegated 
to  the  bed,  Susie  placed  the  submissive  Mr.  Bates  in  the  rocker  and  stood  humbly 
before  him.  bhe  lifted  a  strained  little  voice  above  the  yelps  and  leaps  of  Climax 
and  told  her  story.  Walter  beheld  her  waiting,  as  it  were,  the  verdict  He  stood 
up  and  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder.  “Well,  Mrs.  Bates,”  said  he  “I  am  triad  that 
you  consider  yourself  something  besides  a  meal-ticket.  I  am  subject  to  better 
moments  my  own  self.  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  cry,  Susie!  Don’t  cry!  Don’t 
y°u  know  you’re  rather  small,  dear,  to  provide  fortunes  for  the  Bateses?  What? 
\\  ell  cry— well,  cry  away  then,  honey.”  He  felt  with  a  deep  sting  of  tenderness 
the  despair  in  which  she  clung  to  him,  and  then  he  made  out  that  she  was 
gasping  with  big  sobs:  “What— ever— will— be— come— of— us?” 

“Oh,  now  ”  said  he,  “you  can’t  possibly  prove  that  I  shan’t  get  something, 
1  here  are  still  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  the  stock  companies.  And  if  I  don’t 
there  is  still — ”  he  stopped. 

She  pulled  a  little  away  from  him,  and  then  with  an  “Oh,  yes,”  she  took  off  her 
ruby  bracelet  and  put  it  in  his  hand.  “Take  it,  to-morrow,  so  we  can  pay  Mrs 
Lexis.  But,  Wallie,  don’t  try  to  sell  it.  Pawn  it.  If,”  she  was  still  crym°-  very 
hard,  “if  you  should  get  anything  to  do,  maybe  we  can  get  it  back!”  ° 

“Oh,  sure  to.”  said  Mr.  Bates. 


HEARST  AND  HEARSTISM 


( Continued  from  fiagd  17) 


States  had  secured  a  divorce  in  order  to  marry  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China 
the.  Czar  had  committed  suicide  by  the  use  of  a  bomb  of  his  own  making,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  had  been  converted  to  Christianity— all  of  these  beim?“ scoops” 
in  the  form  of  “signed  statements.”  1 

Signed  statements  were  then  the  rage.  If  you  could  get  a  great  ruler  simplv  to 
say  that  he  had  a  cold  and  to  say  it  under  his  own  name  the  “feature”  was  plaVed 
up  in  double-column  headlines.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  daring  of  Hearst’s  con¬ 
ceptions.  He  proposed  to  sink  a  ship  in  the  Suez  at  his  own  expense  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  Camara’s  squadron  to  the  Pacific ;  and  he  sent  a  man  half-way  round 
the  world  to  get  Admiral  Dewey’s  consent  to  a  Presidential  nomination  with  the 
“Journal’s”  label  on  it. 

Like  the  author  of  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  he  lay  abed  late  inventing  new 
wonders;  and  when  he  rose  with  that  power  of  his  for  creating  energy  in  others 
without  exhibiting  energy  himself  he  stirred  the  fagged  brains  of  his  assistants  to 
further  dreams  in  order  to  make  a  continuous  holiday  of  surprises  for  his  public. 

His  favorite  hour  for  going  to  the  office  was  then  and  is  still  from  five  to  six  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  midnight.  These  visitations  are  never  perfunctory.  Night 
after  night  his  high-powered  French  automobile— and  he  had  one  of  the  first 
brought  to  this  country — waited  in  front  of  the  “Journal”  office  while  he  watched 
the  sensations  ticking  in  over  the  wire,  and  with  Chamberlain  he  sought  the  ex¬ 
travagant  feature  in  some  reporter’s  story.  It  was  in  those  days  that  one  of  tlie 
men  working  under  him  was  asked  about  his  personality.  “He  isa  world-beater,” 
was  the  answer.  “W  hat  kind  of  a  world-beater?”  I  pursued.  “Don’t  ask  me!” 
was  the  answer;  “I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  daily  bread.” 

HearsJ,  the  proprietor,  the  autocrat,  the  commander,  was  the  one  who  finally 
said  “no"  or  finally  said  “yes”  to  every  important  suggestion,  and  no  one  ever- 
said  “no”  to  him  except  the  Hearst  estate,  which  furnished  him  the  funds  for  his 
mighty  escapade. 

When  you  leave  the  editorial  rooms  and  go  into  the  business  office  of  such  an 
enterprise  as  the  Hearst  papers,  you  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  institution,  where  the 
cost  of  wood  pulp  and  ink,  red,  black,  and  yellow,  are  mightier  factors  than  the 
salary  of  any  editor  or  the  cost  of  any  “scoop.”  Hearst  had  undertaken  an  ex¬ 
travagance  of  publication  which  many  shrewd  observers  said  would  never  permit 
of  profit.  In  all,  ten  millions  of  the  Hearst  estate  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Solomon  Carvalho.  At  times  he  has  stood  on  the  side  of  the  estate  as  against 
Hearst.  Steadily  he  has  fought  extravagance’  and  tried  to  make  every  kind  of 
sentiment  which  brings  circulation  a  paying  investment. 

To  his  fine  hand  we  owe  the  lawyer-editor  who  goes  through  every  page  to  see 
that  what  is  interesting  may  not  also  be  libelous.  In  his  way,  he  is  just  as  much 
of  a  genius  as  Brisbane.  When  Hearst  made  his  editorials  good  by  unionizing 
every  one  of  his  employees  and  paying  the  highest  rate  of  union  wages,  the  calm, 
calculating,  Rockefellerish  Carvalho  had  to  accept  this  piece  of  bad  business  on 
the  command  of  the  proprietor.  But  having  accepted  it,  his  idea  was  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Therefore,  when  others  advised  Hearst  against  his  candidacy  for 
office,  Carvalho  favored  it  as  a  means  of  capitalizing  the  unionist  extravagance 
by  making  more  circulation. 

Whosoever  enters  the  arena  of  business  relations  with  Carvalho  must  be  as  well 


To  the  Man 
In  Business 


It  makes  no  difference  what  business  you  are  in 
Dennison  makes  many  things  to  help  you.  Indeed 
so  numerous  and  varied  are  Dennison’s  business  helps 
that  Dennison’s  Dictionary  is  required  to  tell  about  them 


is  a  very  remarkable  book  of  245  pages.  Its  index  shows  you  at  a 


every  man  in  business,  and  yet  it  will  be  sent  with  carriage  paid  it 
you  request  on  your  own  letter  head. 


Ask  the  dealer  for  Dennison’s  Goods 


at  our  nearest  store, 


The  Tag  “Makers. 

BOSTON.  26  Franklin  St.  NEW  YORK.  15  John  St 
PHILADELPHIA.  1007  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO.  128  Franklin  St. 

Sw  ST.  LOUIS,  413  North  4th  St. 


Baird  DOLLAR  Water  Motor 

Not  a  toy  or  mechanical  novelty,  but  a  real,  powerful  little 
motor,  sold  under  an  absolute  “money-back”  guarantee  to 

develop 

1=4  Actual  horse  Power 

under  30  lbs.  water  pressure  (the  ordinary  city  pressure). 

Easily  and  quickly  attached  to  any  pent  stock  or  faucet,  and  by  simply 
turning  on  water  will  run  fan  to  cool  off  hot  kitchen,  emery  wheel  for  sharp¬ 
ening  knives  and  scissors,  milk  bottle  and  chimney  washer,  egg  beater, 
buffing  wheel  for  polishing  silverware,  also  jewelers’  and  dentists’  lathes, 
small  dynamo,  sewing  machine,  washing  machine,  etc.  Simple,  strong, 
reliable.  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Wears  a  lifetime.  Costs 
little  to  buy,  nothing  to  run.  Indispensable  in  every  home  and  shop. 
Lightens  labor,  saves  time  and  money.  Made  from  very  best  material  by  careful  workmen  in 
the  same  big  factory  as  the  famous  “LITTLE  SKIPPER”  marine  engines. 

Price  of  motor  ready  to  attach  to  faucet,  carefully  packed  in  neat  box  d*  • 
and  delivered  to  express  company  for  shipment,  =»--  =  ■  ONLY 

Send  money  by  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Immediate  ship-  ^ 
ment  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfactory  and  exactly  as  represented. 

REFERENCES: —A  ny  bank  or  trust  company ,  any  express  company  or 
any  promin  • nt  business  matt  or  public  official  in  Detroit. 
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ST.CLAIR  MOTOR  C0.,W.M. Dept.,46  Champlain  St., Detroit, Mich. 


Nobody  can  doubt  that  New  York  sets  ami  dictates  the  styles  for  the 
country.  Nobody  will  dare  dispute  that  the  most  skillful  craftsmen  in 
the  art  of  Tailoring  abide  in  New  York. 

Our  handsome  catalog  “New  York  Styles  in  Men’s  Dress”  now 
ready,  it’s  FREE  and  welcome. 

This  book  shows  clearly  at  a  glance  the  most  effective  style  for  every 
type  of  figure — what  you  ought  to  wear — if  you  would  be  in  style  and 
look  vnr  host. 

Paring  styles  for  young  men  -practical  styles  for  conservative 
dressers — professional  styles.  Cleric  and  lay — the  correct  New  York 
Styles  for  semi-formal,  day  wear,  evening  wear,  dressy  functions,  etc. 

FREE  with  our  Catalog  we  send  you  a  well  chosen  generous  assort¬ 
ment  (Exclusive  Styles)  of  cloth  samples.  The  pick  of  foreign  looms 
and  only  the  best  of  American  makes.  Also  a  complete  Outfit  with 
full  directions  for  taking  your  own  measurements  at  home. 

We  give  a  bond  that  is  broad  enough,  safe  enough  and  true  enough 
to  protect  you  or  anybody  who  orders  here  from  all  risk, 
rt  is:-  WE  GUARANTEE  TO  FIT  YOU  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 
And  we  prepay  express  charges  to  any  point  in  the  TJ.S.  to  your  home. 
Write  for  tnis  Style  Book  now  and  by  return  mail  you  will  have  new 
ideas  about  Styles,  a  better  understanding  about  Tailoring  and  a 
pleasant  surprise  about  Prices.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  what 
“Made  in  New  York”  means.  Our  prices  range  $12.50  to  $22.50. 


Made  in  New  York 

Made  to  Your  Measure 
Suit  or  Overcoat 


References  by  permission  Citizen's  Central  Rational  Bank ,  Ar.  Y.  East  River  National  Bank ,  N .  Y. 

The  New  York  Tailors,  D  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York 

No  Agents  No  fhanrl,.  s  Est.  ;j  Years 


The  Best  Gun 


For  Quail 

Pheasants 
Snipe 
Ducks 


HOPKINS  &  ALLEN 

Automatic  Hammerless  Double  Barrel  Shotgun 

is  easily  the  finest  arm  for  the  price  made,  and  will 
give  the  service  of  any  gun  costing  twice  as  much 

DESCRIPTION — Top  snap  action  with  automatic  safety  device.  Fine  Stubbs  London  twist  barrels 
with  flat  matted  rib.  Left  barrel  full  choke,  right  barrel  modified  choke.  Doll’s  head  extension  rib 
jointed  on  perfect  circle.  The  strongest  fastening  known  made  for  a  hammerless  gun.  Can' t  shoot 
loose.  Purdy  detachable  fore-end,  selected  Walnut  stock,  chequered  pistol  grip,  rubber  capped  grip 
and  rubber  butt  plate;  case  hardened  frame. 

PRICE 

Made  in  12  gauge,  28-30  and  32"  barrels  Weight  7-8  lbs.  .  $22 

Made  in  16  gauge,  28-30"  barrels  Weight  6-7  lbs.  .  .  $22 
This  same  Gun  with  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrel  .  .  .  $20 
This  same  Gun  with  Damascus  Steel  Barrel  .  $25 

If  you  cannot  get  this  Gun  from  your  dealer,  send  $20,  $22,  $25  for  the  style  you  desire,  and 
it  will  be  shipped  express  paid,  carefully  packed,  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  firearms  and  instructive  book  “My  First  Rifle, ”  by  Capt.  Jack  O’Connell, 
and  “Modern  William  Tell,”  by  Dan  Blackford,  the  famous  marksman 

HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  14,  Norwich,  Conn. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Firearms  in  the  World. 


Makers  of  the  celebrated  H.  &  A.  SCHUETZEN  LILLE. 


juoi  vviiai  vuu  uv~k.va vv  uudul  ocai  v.  uiiig  jl.  iio  luujtiauoiid 

in  colors,  picture  for  you  the  articles  just  as  they  are,  while  the  text 
accurately  describes  all  kinds  of  Shipping  Tags,  Merchandise 
Tags,  Gummed  Labels,  Seals,  Dennison’s  Glue,  Paste  and 
Mucilage  in  the  patent  pin  tules.  Sealing  Wax,  Bank  and  Office 
Supplies,  Factory  Tags,  Coin  Cards,  Pin  Tickets,  Crepe 
Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Gummed  Paper,  Price  Tickets, 
Size  Marks,  Restaurant  Checks,  Baggage  Checks,  Coat 
Room  Checks,  Jeweler’s  Fine  Paper  Boxes  and  hundreds 
of  other  articles,  any  one  of  which  is  an  aid  to  the  business  or  the 
home.  Dennison’s  Dictionary  as  a  reference  book  is  invaluable  to 


UNPRECEDENTED  OPPORTUNITY 


40  per  cent. 

/'lit  in  nrlcA  viu ni.u.i,imia,urrvniuii 

CUl  in  price  FOR  cyclopedia  buyers 

Owing  to  a  question  of  copyright  the  publishers  of  the  NEW  AMERICANIZED  ENCYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA  BRITANNICA  and  tin-  English  publishers  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN  NIC  A  have 
arranged  that  after  a  certain  date  in  the  near  future  the  former  work  shall  be  withdrawn  abso¬ 
lutely  from  the  market. 

The  arrangement  finds  the  American  publisher  with  a  large  and  revised  edition  in  stock 
which  must  be  sold  before  a  certain  date;  and  in  his  dilemma  he  turns  to  us  as  the  only  bouse  in 
America  whose  cash  resources  and  tremendous  powers  of  distribution  are  equal  to  the  I  ask  of 
merchandising  these  books  within  the  time  limit. 


15  volumes,  9  x  6J4  inches 
in  size,  10,000  double  col¬ 
umns,  37,000  biographies, 
over  100  superb  maps,  and 
hundreds  of  priceless  illus¬ 
trations,  many  of  them  in 
color. 


THE  NEW  AMERICANIZED 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA 


answers  every  question,  resolves  every  doubt  and 
settles  every  dispute. 

It  is  first  in  authority,  first  in  wealth  of  information, 
but  latest  in  date  of  publication.  It  includes  among 
its  contributors  the  greatest  authorities;  including 
such  immortals  as  Huxley ,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  including  the  latest 
There  will  never  again  be  such  an  opportunity  for  Cyclopaedia  buyers. 

This  cyclopaedia  is  the  BEST  without  question,  yet  the  peculiar  circumstances  place  it 
within  your  reach  for  a  limited  period  at  an  unprecedented  price. 


information  on  air  ships,  wireless  telegraphy, 
Russo-Japanese  War,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  popularity  of  this  monumental  com¬ 
pilation  is  firmly  established.  Thousands 
have  been  sold ;  and  the  publishers  were 
depending  on  success  even  greater  in  the 
future  than  has  crowned  their  efforts 
in  the  past. 


We  know  that  the  task  is  impossible  even  to  ourselves,  unless  we  can  offer  the  public  a 
bargain  at  once  obvious  and  overwhelming;  and  our  conditions  are  made  in  accordance 

We  are  cutting  40  per  cent,  from  the  publisher’s  price. 

The  New  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot 
shall  have  expiied 


inot  be  obtained  after  the  time  limit 


FOR  EXAMINATION— FREE 


Fill  up  the  accompanying  coupon  and  send  it  in;  and  we  will  send  \ou,  transpor¬ 
tation  prepaid,  a  complete  set  of  the  New  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
which  you  may  examine  at  your  leisure  and  return  at  our  expense  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  fails  to  satisfy  you.  ( 

We  show  the  books,  not  a  pamphlet;  and  you  decide  at  your  leisure  on  the 
merits  of  the  publication;  without  an  agent  at  your  e.lbow  to  influence  your 
decision.  Are  not  these  conditions  absolutely  fair  ? 

The  Siegel  Cooper  Co.  Guarantees  that  no  Representative  will 
Call  on  You  if  You  Send  in  the  Coupon. 

The  publishers  sold  these  books  at  $75. 00  for  the  half  morocco  set— 
and  $60.00  for  the  cloth.  Our  bargain  price  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  books  must  be  sold  at  once  is  only  $46.00  for  the  half  morocco 
and  $37.00  for  the  cloth. 

WE  DON’T  ASK  YOU  TO  BUY,  only  to  examine  the  bar¬ 
gain  we  offer. 


Col. 

9-29-06 

Siegel 

Cooper 

Co. 

New  York. 


Sen<l  on  approval, 
prepaid,  a  complete 
set  of  the  New  Amer¬ 
icanized  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  at 
the  special  price  of 
w  $46.*  If  the  set  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  f  agree  to  pay  $1  as  Club 
l-ee  within  5  days  after  receipt 
of  goods  and  $’2.50  each  month 
thereafter  for  18  months.*  Title  to  le- 
main  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co.  till  the  full 
purchast  price  has  been  paid.  If  the 
books  are  uot  satisfactory,  I  am  to  notify 


5IEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York 


you,  and  hold  them  subject  to  your  order. 

Name . 

Address  . 

*If  you  want  the  cloth  edition  alter  $46.00 
$37.00  aud  $2.50  each  month  to  $2.00. 
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/  have  an  enormous  sale,  because  they  ' 
/  are  the  easiest  and  strongest  brace  made. 

/  WILL  OUTWEAR  3  PA}  as 
OF  OTHER  KINDS 
If  in  doubt  get  a  pair — test  th  m  se¬ 
verely,  and  if  they  do  not  stand  up,  we  will 
make  them  good.  Most  dealers  have  them  ;  if 

fyour  dealer  does  not,  we  will 
send  them  by  mail  postpaid 
for  50  cents. 

HEWES  <fc  POTTER 
Dept.  7,  87  Lincoln  St.,  Boston 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet  A 
—  ‘Correct  Dress  and 
Suspender  Styles.”  ^  rX 


a . m . b— ■ 


LITHIA  WATER. 


EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER 

and  GERM  KILLER 


— f'-A, 


burns  with  pleasant  odor.  It 
cleanses  and 

PURIFIES 

the  atmosphere,  eliminating  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  dampness,  prevalent 
at  this  season.  A  million  people  use  it. 

WE  WILL.  SEND  YOU  A 
BOX  OF  16  PASTILES 
WITH  METAL  HOLDER 

Mail  US  25c  To-day 

Paul  Manufacturing  Co. 

36  Fulton  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


CHEERS 


is  looked  upon  as  a  “  First  Aid”  to  the 
home  entertainer.  “  Londonderry,”  because 
its  purity  and  great  absorbent  properties,  is  not 
only  a  delicious  beverage  by  itself,  but  the  most 
perfect  diluent  for  all  wines  and  liquors.  It  en¬ 
hances  their  deliciousness  and  counteracts 
harm  from  their  use. 

“  Londonderry  ”  is  incomparable  as  a  basis 
for  all  “  mixed  drinks,”  imparting  to  them  a 
distinctive  taste  and  character. 

Our  booklet  entitled, 

It  B  b  *  b— *  %  %  being  acollec- 

7  tion  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared 
receipts  for 

cheering  concoctions,  both  temperance  and  other¬ 
wise,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 
:  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  delicious  drinks 
that  will  cause  you  to  be  the  envy  of  your  friends  and 
gain  for  you  the  reputation  of  being  an  ideal  enter¬ 
tainer.  Write  for  it  to-day, 
Londonderry  Litliia  Water  is 
servedatall  first-class  hotels  and 
clubs,  and  is  sold  by  druggists, 
grocers  and  wine  merchants. 

The  Sparkling  comes  in  quarts, 
pints  and  splits;  the  Still  in  half¬ 
gallon  bottles. 

LONDONDERRY  L1THIA 
SPRING  WATER  CO. 

50  Elm  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


It 


“The  Pathway  To  Health”  tells  of  the  right 
sort  of  underwear  and  the  wrong,  punctures  some 
common  misconceptions  about  next-to-the-skin 
dress,  deals  with  facts,  not  fads. 

Read  “The  Pathway  To  Health”  and  you’ll  never 
again  wear  any  but 


DR.  KAHN’S  SANITARY 
WOOL  UNDERWEAR 


$1.50  to  $3.00  a  garment 


made  from  the  finest  wool,  (shrunk  before  knitting) 
as  approved  by  the  “Dr.  Kahn”  test  which  demands 
smoothness,  and  softness  of  texture  and  extra  long 
fibres.  These  when  woven,  produce  a  satiny,  non¬ 
irritating  surface  of  delightful  warmth  and  glossiness. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  us  your  chest, 
waist  and  leg  measurements  and  we’ll  forward  gar¬ 
ments  prepaid. 


FRANK  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

576  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ED.  PINAUD' S  Hair  Tonic ,  Eau  de  Quinine, 
is  best  for  the  hair. 


BABY’S  SHORT  DRESS 
Only  45  CtS. 

or  “Money  Back” 

if  after  you  have  examined  it  you 
don’t  say  it  is  worth  double  what 
we  ask  for  it.  This  dainty  little 
garment  is  beautifully  made  of 
Extra  Fine  Lawn,  and  has  a 
Round  Yoke  of  Tucking  and 
Embroidery  Inserting.  Neck 
and  Sleeves  are  finished  with 
Embroidery  Edge. 

We  ofier  you  this  Baby’s 
Short  Dress  at  45c  to  prove  we 
can  save  you  money  on  In¬ 
fants’  Wear.  It  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  articles  in  our 


Shave  as  close 
as  you  like,  with 
any  sort  of  razor. 
Then  apply 


LILAC  VEGETAL 

to  your  face. 

More  soothing  than  witch  hazel. 
Infinitely  superior  to  Bay  Rum. 

Its  use  is  an  expression  of  refinement, 
and  makes  shaving  a  positive  pleasure. 

Prove  it  yourself. 

Get  a  bottle  from  any  first-class  drug¬ 
gist  or  department  store. 

Insist  upon  having  your  barber  use  it 
on  your  face. 

A  free  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay 
postage  and  packing. 

Parfumerie  ED.  PINAUD 
84-86-88-90  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  54,  New  York 


HEALTH 


IS  WEALTH 


Complete  FREE  Catalogue  of 
Infants’  Wear 


We  want  every  mother  in  the  land  to  have  our 
free  Catalogue.  The  high  quality  and  the  low 
prices  of  our  goods  will  astonish  you.  We  make  a 
Specialty  of  Complete  Outfits  for  Infants.  Every¬ 
thing  we  sell  bears  our  “Money  Back”  Guaran¬ 
tee.  If  anything  purchased  from  us  isn’t  exactly 
as  represented  and  a  genuine  bargain,  just  send 
it  back  and  we  will  return  to  you  every  cent. 

Whether  you  order  the  dress  or  not,  send  for 
the  free  Catalogue  anyway.  It  will  save  you 
money.  Address  at  once 

CENTRAL  UNION  MERCANTILE  CO. 
Dept.  A  90-98  Market  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bank  References:  Foreman  Bros.  Banking  Co.  and 
Metropolitan  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 


the  pat 
of  a 
little  Book¬ 
let  which 
we  will 
send 


FREE 


to  any 
man  who 
recognizes 
that 


POPULARUNDERWEAR 

Vel.astic  Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear  in 
Big  Demand 

In  the  two  years  that  Vellastic  Underwear 
has  been  on  the  market,  there  has  been  such 
a  steady  increase  in  the  popular  call  for  this 
superior  undergarment  that  the  mills  find  it 
hard  work  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Vellastic  Underwear  fills  a  long-felt  want 
for  a  low-priced  undergarment  that  will  •com¬ 
bine  the  conditions  of  ideal  underwear.  Vel¬ 
lastic  Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear  is  woven 
by  a  new  method  so  that  it  is  outwardly  a 
ribbed  and  elastic  fabric  with  a  soft,  downy 
fleece  next  the  skin. 

The  beauty  of  Vellastic  Underwear  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  affords  a  snug,  comfortable 
fit,  while  the  fleece  keeps  the  body  warm  and 
comfortable. 

Prices:  Men’s  and  women’s  garments,  50c. 
Ladies’  Union  Suits,  $1.00  each.  Children’s 
,  f.  sizes  in  union  suits 

^  o  Y1 ,  at  50c  or  in  two 

piece  suits  at  25c 

▼  r — '  Ik  ' — A.  V.  a  garment. 

The  trade  mark, 
Vellastic  Utica 
Ribbed  Fleece,  is 
sewed  on  every 
garment.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s, 
write  us,  giving  us 
his  name.  Book¬ 
let  and  sample  of 
fabric  free. 


IS, 

IjTlCA 


Made  under  Fabric 
Pat.603164  Apr.26'98 
Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica,  N  Y. 


HEARST  AND  HEARSTISM 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


equipped  and  as  sharp  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  Rogers  or  Lawson;  for  Carvalho 
is  not  the  incarnation  of  all  the  high  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Brisbane  edi¬ 
torials.  This  business  manager  of  the  fiercest  organ  of  publicity  on  earth  objects 
to  having  his  picture  published  or  to  any  public  mention,  because,  as  he  says,  he 
is  a  private  individual.  Among  business  men  whose  only  standard  is  business 
success,  he  has  won  a  high  place.  He  has  been  the  instrument  through  which 
Hearst  has  made  his  papers  pay. 

It  was  when  this  vast  experimental  enterprise  became  self-supporting,  and 
Hearst  himself  was  passing  out  of  the  region  of  youth  to  that  of  middle  age  that 
the  real  and  eventual  purpose  of  Hearstism  became  apparent.  In  this  age  of  trusts 
we  were  to  have  a  trust  in  one  style  of  publicity.  In  a  democracy  where  the 
people  form  their  opinions  which  control  the  government  from  the  information 
which  they  receive  from  the  public  press,  we  were  to  have  a  nationalized  syndicate 
of  newspapers  which  would  report  public  events  in  a  way  that  best  suited  the 
political  interests  of  their  owner.  To  establish  a  serious  competitor  to  the  Hearst 
papers  to-day  would  require  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  genius  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Hearst  order.  No  device,  no  trick  of  modern  trust  methods,  I  may 
say,  has  been  neglected  by  Carvalho. 

We  publish  a  facsimile  of  the  earliest  (so-called  7th)  edition  of  the  New  York 
“Evening  Journal.”  The  force  that  makes  it  goes  to  work  before  the  morning 
edition  men  have  left  the  office.  So  really  the  Hearst  presses  are  never  silent. 
This  particular  edition  was  issued  on  the  morning  after  the  Maine  elections,  about 
which  it  offers  no  information  whatsoever.  He  who  runs  may  read  the  type  of 
sensation  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  eye.  Called  the  “latest  afternoon”  edition, 
it  is  actually  issued  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  you  may  buy  a  copy  in  Albany, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  before  noon.  Therefore  it  is  sold  under  false 
pretenses.  Of  the  news  of  the  day  it  has  none,  it  has  only  the  news  of  yesterday 
“featured”  under  different  headlines.  You  will  find  in  the  first  of  the  last  editions 
the  Brisbane  editorials,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  Hall-Room  Boys,  Tad,  the 
Down  and  Out  Club,  “the  bug  antics,”  and  the  other  “features”  which  appear  in 
the  latest  of  the  “last  editions.”  And  it  is  the  “features”  which  the  up-State 
readers  want  both  in  the  evening  edition  and  the  Sunday  edition. 

The  “comic  sups”  and  the  “miscellany  sups”  of  the  Sunday  edition  are  printed 
many  days  ahead.  But  the  first  complete  news  section  dated  on  Sunday  goes  to 
press  on  Friday  night  and  catches  the  same  trains  as  the  Saturday  morning  papers. 
This  edition  of  125,000  is  known  as  “the  Pup,”  and  it  goes  nowhere  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  south  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  is,  of  course, 
for  sale  on  Sunday  morning.  The  second  or  “Bulldog”  edition  leaves  the  office  on 
four  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  and  goes  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  other  points 
which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  main  edition.  At  the  present  price  of  wood 
pulp  and  ink,  red,  blue,  black,  and  yellow,  both  the  Pup  and  the  Bulldog  are 
profitable.  As  for  the  news  part,  of  course,  if  the  Pi’esident  were  assassinated  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  Sunday  morning  paper  which  was  delivered  in  Texas 
would  have  no  mention  of  the  tragedy.  Wagon  routes  carry  the  Pup  and  the 
Bulldog — hounds  of  the  Hearst  war  against  the  corporations — into  the  suburbs 
and  through  the  thickly  settled  farming  communities.  The  new  Hearst  paper, 
the  “Farm  and  Home,  “goes  a  step  farther,  reaching  by  mail  those  who  are  be¬ 
yond  the  wagon  routes.  It  also  contains  the  Comic  Sup  on  a  reduced  scale. 

No  other  single  newspaper  proprietor  has  ever  had  at  his  command  one-half  of 
the  circulation  that  Hearst  has.  His  San  Francisco  paper  has  (or  had  before  the 
earthquake)  a  circulation  of  123,000  a  day;  his  Los  Angeles  paper,  70,000;  his 
Chicago  papers,  morning  edition,  157,000;  evening  edition,  360,000;  his  New  York 
morning  edition  225,000,  evening  edition  650,000;  and  his  Boston  paper  300,000. 
This  is  a  total  of  daily  circulation  of  1,880,000.  His  Boston  Sunday  paper  has 
300,000,  New  York  720,000,  Chicago  465,000,  and  San  Francisco  250,000,  or  a  total 
of  1,600,000.  If  you  count  two  readers  to  a  paper  then  Hearst  reaches  every  day 
an  audience  of  about  four  million.  The  San  Francisco  “Examiner”  and  the  New 
York  “Evening  Journal”  are  the  most  profitable.  The  Boston  “American”  is  not 
yet  established,  and  his  Chicago  newspapers  yield  but  a  small  income.  The  total 
profits  before  the  San  Francisco  fire  were,  on  my  best  information,  between  eight 
hundred  thousand  and  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Hearst  papers  having  made  their  place  secure  in  their  sphere,  no  longer 
pay  the  .extravagant  salaries  or  employ  the  multitude  of  men  which  they  did  at 
the  outset.  The  famous  writers  and  artists  whose  names  furnished  a  first  basis  of 
attraction  for  the  new  enterprise  have  long  since  departed.  Many  have  recovered 
their  old  positions;  others  are  dead,  and  still  others  are  derelicts  on  Park  Row, 
which  is  the  Rialto  of  newspaperdom,  where  they  will  talk  as  long  as  you  will 
listen  of  the  harsh  school  where  the  fittest  sensation  maker  survives.  Through 
the  quartet  which  forms  his  staff  Hearst  has  developed  a  set  of  writers  and 
cartoonists  fit  to  do  the  work  of  the  master.  There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  New  York  “Morning  Journal,”  including  the  change  of  its  name  to  the 
“American,”  and  these  come  into  the  domain  of  the  next  article,  where  we 
find  Mr.  Hearst’s  journalism  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  the  sale  of  surprises  and 
wonders  into  that  of  a  political  asset. 


The  Lure  of  the  Pirate’s  Gold 

By  JOSEPHINE  FREDEA 


IN  the  issue  of  Collier’s,  dated  September  23,  1905,  I  told  the  story  of  a  certain 
treasure,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  by  pirates  on  Oak  Island,  in  Mahone 
Bay,  which  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  account  I  gave 
of  several  attempts  to  unearth  the  hidden  riches  drew  letters  from  numerous 
people  unknown  to  me,  most  of  them  actuated  by  curiosity  or  avarice  or  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  Some  of  the  letters  were  genuinely  amusing,  not  the  least  so  one 
from  an  old  Western  miner,  which  began  as  follows: 

“Say,  little  girl,  are  you  going  to  put  me  on  the  trail  that  leads  to  the  camp  of  that 
Pirate’s  Treasure?  I  wrote  you  some  several  days  ago  about  it,  but  as  yet  you  havtn’t 
seen  fit  to  send  word  to  my  camp  that  there  was  any  color  in  the  pan.  Now,  if  that  tale 
of  yours  was  all  a  pipe  dream,  you  have  certainly  got  the  drop  on  all  romancers  of  modern 
times.  You  could  bury  Robert' Louis  Stevenson’s  ‘Treasure  Island’  in  a  forty-foot  prospect 
hole  without  stulls  or  lagging!" 

But  one  day  I  received  a  very  startling  communication.  It  was  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  will  designate  as  Mr.  A.,  and  it  informed  me  that  my  description  of 
the  treasure  island  agreed  exactly  with  certain  maps  and  charts  in  his  possession ! 

Though  the  owner  of  these  interesting  documents  has  no  intention  of  making 
public  his  movements  in  the  matter,  I  am  able  to  give  the  readers  of  Collier’s 
some  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  said  papers. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Spain  was  busily  engaged  in  pillaging  the 
rich  lands  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Especially  attractive  to  the  Spaniard’s  avarice  was 
the  great  wealth  of  Peru,  the  wonderful  country  of  the  Incas,  where  gold  was  said 
to  be  as  plentiful  as  stones  on  the  highroad.  'Laden  with  plunder,  the  Spanish 
ships  braved  the  long  and  dangerous  passage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  chief 
perils  were  not  born  of  wind  and  waves.  Along  the  shores  of  South  America  and 
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PREST  -  O  -  LITE] 
GAS  TANK  I 


HIGH  GRADE  STOIM E S 
BRILLIANT,  PURE  COLOR 

■  20 /  Down,  10%  a  Month' 

You  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
genuineness  and  low  price  of  any 
Diamond  we  sell  you.  If  it  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  price  at  your  dealer’s,  we 
will  take  it  back  and  refund  your 
money.  Every  purchase  is  strictly 
confidential.  With  every  Diamond  we 
give  a  certificate  guaranteeing  quality, 
also  privilege  of  exchange  at  any  time 
at  full  value.  Goods  forwarded  for  in¬ 
spection  at  our  expense.  Wc  are  the 
Oldest  House  in  the  Trade.  Estab¬ 
lished  1843.  Our  illustrated  catalogue 
is  rich  in  Diamond  information.  Write 
for  latest  edition  24 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


71-73  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


^  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS 


Sixty -four  years’  reputation 
behind  every  piece  in  every  box 


For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Pbila. 

Established  1*4.’ 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


AMERICA’S  BEST  UNDERWEAR 


.CREDIT 


The  Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors:— Black. Black 
legs  with  white  feet,  and 
Tan.  Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra 
reinforced  garter  tops. 

Egyptian  Cotton,  sold  only  in  boxes 
containing  six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months’  guarantee 
with  each  pair.  Per  box  of  six  $0. 00 
pairs .  ** - 

How  to  Order 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Holeproof 
Hosiery.  But  if  you  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  we 
will  supply  you  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price.  We  pay  all  shipping 
charges.  Don't  let  some  dishonest 
dealer  tell  you  that  some  other 
hosiery,  on  which  his  profit  is 
larger,  is  just-as-good.  Insist  on  Holeproof— 
if  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  we  will. 


Guaranteed  to  Wear  For 


Six  Months  Without  Holes 


IN  addition  to  being  the  most,  comfortable, 
best  looking  and  best  fitting  hosiery  made 
anywhere,  each  box  of  six  pairs  is  sold 
with  our  binding  guarantee,  which  says: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
months.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 


Handsome  Booklet  Free 


Our  booklet  contains  full  information  regarding 
Holeproof  Hosiery  and  the  testimony  of  numerous 
wearers.  Write  for  it  today — it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
504  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


The  first  volume  of  The  Catholic  En¬ 
cyclopedia  will  be  issued  from  the  press 
some  time  in  December.  It  is  to  com¬ 
prise  15  Large  Volumes;  and  will  be  a 
complete  review  of  the  matters  of  the 
world  and  of  religion  from  the  Catholic 
viewpoint.  It  will  be  original — every 
article  de  novo — and  authoritative  from 
end  to  end,  and  will  fill  an  important 
place  in  every  well  equipped  Library. 

Among  the  hundreds  who  have  supported 
this  work  by  advance  subscriptions  and  good 
will,  are  men  of  such  eminence  as 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Jas.  J.  Hill 
Clarence  Mackay 
Jno.  D.  Crijimins 


Archbishop  Farley 
W.  Bourke  Cockran 
Peter  F.  Collier 
Michael  Cudahy 


Bishops,  Priests  and  prominent  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Men  of  Letters,  Universities  and  Business  and  Professional,  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Non-Catholic,  who  are  interested  in  literature. 


tc  ^.ncyciopedia 

EDITORS 

Charles  G.  Herbermanx,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D. 

Conde  B.  Pallen.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

John  J.  Wynne,  S..J. 

15  Large  Vols.  12,000  Pages  2000  Illustrations 


For  the.  benefit  of  the  promoters  of  this 
great  literary  production  we  are  preparing  a 
Special  Edition  to  be  printed  on  extra  good 
paper  and  specially  bound.  Their  names  will 
also  be  recorded  as  original  Promoters  of  the 
work  in  Vol.  1  of  this  and  all  future  editions, 
thus  giving  them  credit  with  posterity  for 
their  share  in  the  enterprise. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

tend  this  offer  also  to  the  readers  of  Collier’s 
Weekly-  giving  them  both  a  chance  to  secure 
the  fine  Special  Edition  at  a  price  from  $15  to 
$45  less  than  the  Regular  Price,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enroll  as  an  Original  Promoter — a 
great  honor  and  one  that  will  increase  in 
future  years. 

This  offer  expires  when  Vol.  1  goes  to  press. 
Write  cit  once  for  Prospectus ,  specimen  pages , 
list  of  advance  subscribers’  prices,  and  other 
particulars. 

ROBERT  APPLETON  COMPANY 

Room  705  1  Union  Sq.  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  CHICAGO 


Holeproof  Hosiery  is  not  an 
experiment— it  has  stood  the 
lest  for  years.  If  you  wear 
holes  in  your  hosiery  the  first 
or  second  time  they  are  worn, 
and  you  have  decided  that 
darning  is  a  “necessary  evil,”  II 
you  should  get  acquainted  with 
Holeproof  Hosiery. 

Men’s  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors:— Black,  Black  legs 
with  white  feet.  Tan  (light  or 
dark),  Pearl,  and  Navy  Blue. 
Sizes,  9  to  12. 

Egyptian  Cotton  (medium  or  light 
weight)  sold  only  in  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
if  desired — six  months’  guarantee  ticket 
with  each  pair.  Per  box  of  six  $1.50 
pairs .  * - 


Perfect  Fitting,  Popular  Priced 

Munsing  Union  Suits 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

In  quality  fine  enough  for  the  most  fastidious,  in  cost  so  moderate  that 
they  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  durability,  appearance  or  price,  the  Munsing  Underwear  merits 
patronage.  The  yarns  used  are  the  best  that  can  be  secured.  The  various 
fabrics  manufactured  are  the  finest  that  can  be  produced  for  the  prices 
quoted.  Combination  suits  to  retail  at  one  dollar  are  shaped  and  finished 
with  the  same  care  as  the  higher  priced  garments.  The  fact  that  people 
who  once  wear  the  Munsing  Underwear  can  seldom  be  induced  to  buy 
any  other  kind  is  the  best  sort  of  evidence  as  to  the  merit  of  the  goods. 

A  daily  production  of  10,000  garments  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Whether  in  need  of  underwear  at 
the  present  time  or  not  you  ought  to  send  for  some  of  our  doll’s  vests. 

For  children’s  parties,  birthday  celebrations,  church  fairs  and  Christmas 
dolls  the  dainty  pink  or  blue  garments  are  in  great  demand.  You  can 
make  some  little  girl  very  happy  by  presenting  her  with  a  complete  set, 
one  pink,  one  blue.  One  vest  for  three  two  cent  stamps;  two  vests  for 
five  two  cent  stamps;  a  whole  dozen  for  fifty  cents.  With  the  vests 
will  be  sent  a  handsome  booklet  showing  illustrations  of  all  Munsing 
Underwear  styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  also  sample  pieces  of 
all  light,  medium  and  heavy  weight  Munsing  Underwear  fabrics.  For 
^complete  information  address 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  KNITTING  CO. 

289  Lyndale  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis 


A  Kalamazoo 


Compare  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  with  others,  and  then 
decide  to  save  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  that  you  cannot  secure  a  better  stove  or  range  at 
any  price  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

411  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  -with,  patent  oven  thermometer 
v >hich  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  b lackea,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  upon  shipment. 


Send  Postal  lor  Catalogue  No.  176 

( Showing  267  Styles  and  Sizes.) 


Oven 

Thermometer 


No  other  sauce  has  the  rare, 
rich  flavor  that  has  made 

Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce 

famous  the  world  over. 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRO 

SILICON 

Jnequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  your  address  for  a  FKEE  SAMPLE,  or 
5c.  in  stamps  fora  full  sized  box. 

Grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


How  You  Can  Test  This 
Automobile  Light 
at  Our  Risk 

JUST  write  us  and  say  that  you  would  like  to  see 
this  Lighting  System  for  Automobiles  demon¬ 
strated  for  efficiency,  convenience  and  economy. 
That  is  all  you  need  do. 

We  will  then  arrange  for  a  special  test  for  your 
benefit  that  will  prove  one  of  two  things  conclusively. 
Either  we  will  establish  beyond  any  question,  that 


will  give  a  better,  stronger,  steadier  light  for  less 
money  and  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  the  use  of  any  other  system — in  which  case 
you  will  want  a  Prest-O-Lite  Apparatus. 

Or  you  will  find  some  defect  in  our  system  which 
in  your  judgment  makes  it  less  efficient'  less  conven¬ 
ient,  or  more  expensive  than  some  other  system— in 
which  case  we  withdraw  without  iurther  discussion 
and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

But — we  can  make  such  a  straight  prove-up  or  lose-out 
proposition  to  Automobile  owners,  because  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

We  can  prove  just  these  things  so  overwhelmingly  at 
every  point,  over  every  other  system,  that  all  we  need  is  the 
opportunity  we  ask. 

So  we  put  it  straight — take  all  the  risk — don’t  ask  for  a 
conditional  order  or  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation. 


Why  are  we  so  sure  we  can  outshine  any  other 
system  for  lighting  Automobiles? 

Because  Prest-O-Lite  is  simply  condensed,  filtered, 
refined  acetylene  gas  stored  in  interchangeable  tanks. 

It  can  be  attached  to  any  convenient  place  on  your 
automobile. 

You  get  40  or  70  hours  of  two-lamp  light,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  tank  selected,  without  giving  the 
apparatus  the  slightest  attention. 

You  simply  turn  on  the  gas — Presto — and  apply 
the  match — Light. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

A  little  gauge  tells  just  how 
many  hours  of  light  you  have 
at  any  time.  When  needed,  a 
freshly  charged  tank  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  5  minutes  at  conven¬ 
iently  located  supply  stations 
and  garages  everywhere. 

But  we  will  arrange  for  a 
special  test  on  request  of  word  that  it  will  be  agree¬ 
able.  Kindly  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  suit  your 
convenience  as  to  time  and  place. 

You  will  readily  app i eciate  that  a  special  test  of 
this  thorough  character  is  uuusual.  And  Prest-O- 
Lite  is  growing  in  demand  without  such  induce¬ 
ments.  So  we  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  this 
offer  at  any  time — and  therefore  ask  Automobile 
owners  to  write  at  once. 

We  will  reply  promptly,  giving  details  of  how  we 
propose  to  make  tbis  test  without  making  demands 
on  your  time. 

If  you  desire  further  information  before  asking 
for  a  test,  we  will  answer  any  questions  you  care  to 
ask  and  send  you  the  Prest-O-Lite  Book. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO. 

Department  339  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Take  Your  Business  Course 

write  to  Kastman,  “the  best  Business  College  in  America.** 
It  will  save  much  time  and  many  dollars  to  know 
what  Eastman  can  do  for  you  that  the  ordinary 
business  school  cannot.  Secures  positions  for  all 
graduatesof  Complete  Commercial  Course.  Address 
C.  C.  GAINES.  BOI970  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y..  or  119  West  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


Direct  to  Yon 

You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

You  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  firsthand,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under  a 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

You  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 
You  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 
You  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 
and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


RADIANT  BASE  BURNER 
High  Grade  Parlor  Heater 
for  Hard  Coal 


Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  own  home  for  360 
—  ■  -  days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 

_,  way  exactly  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 

I  hat  s  the  way  we  sell  it. 

The  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  plan  means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  20#  to  40#  and  the  positive 
assurance  of  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Please  do  not  confuse  us  with  cheap  ‘Mail  Order  Houses.”  We  are  actual  manufacturers, 
with  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices. 
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Style,  Appearance 
Satisfaction 


There  is  but  one  perfect 
foot  rubber,  a  rubber 
which  fits  any  shaped 
shoe  worn  by  Men 
and  Women, 
and  is 


None  genuine  with¬ 
out  this  cord. 


stylish  and  dressy  in 
appearance,  while  protecting 
the  feet  from  wet  and  cold,  and  giving  foot 
comfort  to  the  wearer.  A  rubber  the  various 
styles  of  which  will  fit  the  different  styles  of 
shoes.  That  is  the 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Note  how  snugly  it  fits  the  shoe,  how  thoroughly  it  pro¬ 
tects  against  wet  and  cold  and  yet  how  free  it  leaves  the 
feet.  No  "drawing, n  sweating  or  swelling,  as  with  the 
old  style  rubber. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Everybody  loves  the  EVERSTICK.  Try  a  pair. 
Accept  no  substitute. 


Sold  by  all  good  Shoemen.  If  you  cannot  get 
them  write  us.  We  will  send  you  our  hook 
“Foot  Safety’*  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a  pair. 


ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 
65  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Smash  Up  Sale 

$6.95  Speciall  Ka  VC  ISpecial  $6.95 
Per  Suit  Per  Suit 


Hosiery 
Guaranteed 
To  Wear 
Six  Months 
without  a 
Hole  or  Rip 


We  guarantee  that  six  pair 


of 


hosiery 


will  wear  half  a  year 
without  holes  or  rips — 
or  defects  of  any  sort.  If  they  fail 
to  do  this  we  will  replace  them  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  and  without  argu¬ 
ment.  Sold  only'  in  boxes  containing 
six  pair  of  one  size,  men’s  sox,  at 
$1.50  a  box,  sent  prepaid.  Made  in 
light  and  medium  weight  Egyptian 
cotton,  all  fast  colors. 

Write  for  “The  Everwear  Yarn’’  our 

handsome  booklet  which  fully  describes 

Everwear  Hosiery  and  our  guarantee. 

EVERWEAR  HOSIERY  CO. 

523  State  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


It  Needs  A  Book 
To  Tell  It 


ONLY 


A  CERTAIN  WOOLEN  MILL  SOLD 
OUT,  WE  BENEFIT,  SO  DO  YOU 

We  bought  these  patterns  from  them — 
a  Fine  Black  Thibet — a  Fancy  Gray  Cash- 
mere  and  a  Handsome  Brown  Cashmere 
with  a  Herringbone  Check.  We  bought 
these  fabrics  at  60c.  on  the  dollar 
and  are  K°ing  to  give  you  the  advantage  of 
it.  We  have  made  ten  thousand  suits  of 
these  patterns  and  will  sell  you  a  suit  from 
,  eithe*  pattern  for  $6.96.  These  patterns 
are  guaranteed  to  be  fast  colors  — 
1  perfect  weave  and  beautiful  finish. 
We  guarantee  that  every  suit  is  made 
stylishly  by  expert  tailors — made  single 
breasted  and  will  ht  perfectly.  If  you  don’t 
think  it  is  better  than  any  tailor  made 
$10  to  $15  suit  you  don’t  take  the  goods 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  This 
great  clothing  offer  is  unequalled. 

Send  us  $1.00  deposit  that’s  all 
we  ask  giving  chest  measurement  over 
vest  —  waist  measurement  over  vest ; 
length  of  inside  seam  and  waist  of  trous¬ 
ers,  and  we  will  send  a  suit  by  express 
for  your  examination,  and  you  are  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $5.95,  after  you  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  clothes  and  found  them  t<>  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  a  perfect  fit. 
If  the  goods  are  not  as  stylish  as  any  in 
your  neighborhood  regardless  of  price,  re¬ 
turn  them  to  us  and  we  will  refund  any  money  paid  us. 

Order  your  suit  to-day  and  we  will  ship,  the  same  day  your 
order  is  received. 


Having  the  book  that  descri 
CONKLIN’S  SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  the  pen  itself. 

We  want  you  to  know  how 
it  is  possible  to  fill 
CONKLIN  PEN 
as  easily  as 
dipping  ; 
common 
pen  into 
an  ink- 
e  1  1  . 

We  want  i 
to  tell 
you  why 
it  is  the 
only 
fountain 
pen  that 
is  never  in 


Think  of 
fountain 
pen  being 
i  1 1  e  d  i  n  - 
tantly  by 
one  pressure 
f  the  thumb! 
And  not  only 
filled  but 
cleaned  a  s 
well. 

If  you 
ever  ex¬ 
pect  to 
need  a 
f  o  u  n  tain 


pen.  you 
should  have 


this  book. 
Beautifully 
'illustrated,  and 
worth  writ¬ 
ing  for.  A  postal 
card  will  do. 


The  Independent  Tailoring  Company 

204  MARKET  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Conklin’s 

Self-Filling  Pen 

SOLO  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Co 

514-516-518  Jefferson  Ave., Toledo, 0. 

93  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


1652  Curtis  St.,  Denver. 

520  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

38  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Eng. 
|  47  Market  St.,  Melbourne,  Aus. 


“Tailor-made’’  men  wear  Kenreign  guaran¬ 
teed  rain-proof  coats  because  no  other  ram  coat 
equals  Kenreign  quality,  though  the  tailor 
might  charge  three  times  the  cost  of  a  Kenreign. 


An  enormous  production,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  earned  by  merit 
before  this  Kenreign  mark  was  added  for  your  protection. 

Kenyon  Overcoats  and  Kenyon  Raincoats  for  Women  share  this  superiority. 

Send  dealer’s  name  and  address  with  yours  for  our  latest  Style  Book  and 
“How  to  Judge  an  Overcoat the  informa¬ 
tion  in  which  will  save  you  money  every  time 
you  buy  any  kind  of  clothing. 

Remember  we  will  see  that  you  can  buy  a 
Kenreign  Coat  wherever  you  live. 


•••:>> -**ooi r. ;. 
Cb>&ftYV^OXY  CO. 


Co.  B^ooklyn'^V. 


.  a  c  •  n  i  _  v _ n  _ 

iliS 

idijii 

Ijgjiaja 


Just  as  easy  to  open  a  Savings  Account  with 
i  it  y< 


OUR  BUILDING 


us  by  Mail  as  i£  you  lived  next  door.  N'> 
trouble  and  just  as  safe  as  a  visit  to  the  b:i 

WE  PAY  4 %  ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Interest  Compounded  Twice  Annually 

Deposits  made  before  the  16th  of  any  mouth 
draw  interest  from  the  first  of  that  month. 
Write  to  Department  “G”  for  our  booklet, 
“Banking  by  Mail.” 

Surplus,  -  -  $2,000,000  00 
Deposits,  over  $28,000,000  00 
Strong,  Li  be  k  ax.,  Cou rtkous  ,  Pin  in  k  kssi  \  k 

Union  Trust  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 


m 


E.  H.  Beach,  Editor 


|  Send  16  cents  for  3  months’  trial 
subscription  to 

The  Business  Man’s  Magazine 

I  The  best  business  magazine  in  the  world.  It 
will  give  you  each  new  development — teach 
you  all  the  new  and  easy  ways  ot  doing  work 
— teach  you  Salesmanship,  Accounting, 
Book-keeping,  Cost  Accounting,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Business  Management,  Banking,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Financial  Management,  Collections 
and  Credits,  the  whole  field  covered.  Price 
$1.00  a  year.  The  Book-Keeper  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Ltd.,  55  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Savings  accounts 


OF  ANY  AMOUNT  FROM 

$i.qp  to  $io,ooo. 


V  CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 

OF  CLEVELAND, 

THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  TRUST  COMPANY 
IN  OHIO,  with  TOTAL  RESOURCES  OF  OVER 


A  SEND  FOR 

1  BOOKLET  "p" 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Are  you  in  a  position  to  create — to  command— to  direct 
—or  are  you  a  mere  cog  in  the  business  machine.  Wield 
the  lever  yourself.  You  be  the  directing  force.  Our 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSE 
gives  you  the  opportunity.  Clip  this  advertisement 
send  it  to  us  and  receive  absolutely  free  our  200  pace 
hand-book  describing  over  60  courses  in  Engineering 
instruction.  Do  it  now.  You  lose  money  and  waste 
time  by  delay. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

—  Mention  Collier’s  9-29,  ’l",  -  ■  — 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  PIRATE’S  GOLD 


( Continued  from  page  28) 


among  the  outlying  West  India  Islands  lurked  daring  privateers,  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  the  cumbersome  merchant-ship  and  wrest  from  her  her  ill-gotten  gains. 
Many  a  cargo  of  rich  spoils,  torn  from  the  Indians  with  cruel  carnage,  was  thus 
intercepted,  and  the  Spanish  plunderers  invited  to  walk  the  plank.  In  his  history 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Murdoch  tells  of  a  treasure-ship  whose  cargo  was  valued  at  five 
million  pounds  sterling,  which  was  captured  by  the  English  during  the  last  siege 
of  Louisburg,  while  two  companion  ships,  loaded  alike  with  treasure,  were  caught 
before  they  could  reach  the  Azores.  With  the  prospect  of  such  prizes  to  inflame 
their  avarice,  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  horde  of  lawless  and  adventurous  spirits  of 
many  nationalities  were  soon  enlisted  under  the  black  flag.  An  old  sea-chest 
belonging  to  one  of  these  men  contained  the  documents  alluded  to  above  and 
presently  to  be  mentioned  again. 

Now  our  friend  Mr.  A.  not  long  ago  purchased  an  ancient  manor-house  near  a 
certain  seaport  in  England,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Rambling 
over  his  newly  acquired  house  one  day  he  entered  a  long-unused  room,  where  the 
dust  of  years  lay  thick  on  furniture  and  floor.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  an 
old  oaken  chest  covered  with  quaint  carvings.  Opening  this,  he  discovered  cloth¬ 
ing,  nautical  instruments,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  sort  of  coffer,  filled 
with  old  maps,  charts,  and  other  documents,  as  well  as  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  their  owner.  The  testator  had  evidently  been  a  master  mariner,  presumably 
the  principal  in  some  nefarious  transactions,  since  his  will  began  with  a  lengthy 
prayer  of  repentance  for  past  misdeeds,  and  the  text  left  little  doubt  that  on  his 
deathbed  his  conscience  had  given  him  serious  trouble.  Having  done  his  best  (on 
paper)  to  commend  himself  favorably  to  that  Great  Judge  before  whom  he  was 
shortly  to  appear,  he  proceeded  to  bequeath  to  his  son,  “then  on  the  high  seas,” 
all  property  and  money  of  which  he  died  possessed,  including  the  coffer  of  maps 
and  diagrams  containing  instructions  as  to  the  location  of  certain  hidden  valuables. 

The  significant  fact  that  the  old  sea-chest  had  lain  undisturbed  for  so  many 
years — for  the  clothing,  nautical  instruments,  and  money  were  all  of  ancient  date 
— disposed  Mr.  A.  to  sift  the  matter,  which,  in  fact,  he  did  most  thoroughly.  Hjs 
investigations  showed  that  about  the  year  1780,  the  son  “on  the  high  seas”  was 
impressed  from  a  merchant-ship  into  the  navy,  and  was  soon  afterward  killed  in 
action.  Mr.  A.  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  great  wealth  was  involved,  and 
proceeded  to  institute  a  search  for  the  property  referred  to  in  the  will  of  the  old 
pirate.  He  crossed  the  ocean  to  America,  commissioned  a  steam-yacht,  and  was 
about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  when  he  chanced  to  read  the  description  of  Oak 
Island  in  Collier’s. 

He  was  immediately  struck  by  the  remarkable  similarity  to  a  certain  island 
plainly  indicated  on  the  chart  in  his  possession  Between  this  island,  “past 
Sesambre,”  as  stands  written  on  the  chart,  and  a  certain  islet  in  the  West  Indies, 
there  is  marked  a  clearly  defined  track ;  and,  although  most  of  the  writing  on  the 
chart  is  in  Spanish  and  Dutch,  yet  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  there  was  a  well- 
traveled  path  between  the  two  islands  mentioned.  Other  papers  show  that  a 
removal — with  subsequent  deposit — of  seven  separate  packages  took  place  on 
certain  dates,  each  package  bearing  distinct  symbols  and  initials.  There  is  also  a 
diagram  of  the  cove  at  Oak  Island— spoken  of  in  my  original  Collier’s  article — 
and  to  this  diagram  is  attached  a  paper  which  has  not  been  easy  to  decipher. 
Captain  Welling,  manager  of  the  treasure  company  most  recently  engaged  in 
searching  Oak  Island,  always  believed  that  documents  were  in  existence  which 
would  explain  the  mystery,  and  the  contents  of  the  old  sea-chest  show  that  his 
opinion  was  correct.  But  the  laws  of  confidence  and  discretion  impose  silence 
upon  me  regarding  all  else  that  Mr.  A.  discovered  or  undertook.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  come  into  possession  of  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the 
work  done  by  Captain  Welling's  company. 

Those  who  read  the  previous  article  may  remember  the  boring  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Truro  company  about  the  year  1849,  and  the  location  of  three 
packages  of  treasure,  two  being  oaken  chests  and  the  third  a  cask  or  barrel  of  the 
same  material.  When  the  bottom  of  the  Money  Pit  fell  in,  in  1850,  the  rush  of 
mud  and  water  carried  these  packages  slightly  to  one  side,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
tunnel  which  had  been  driven  directly  under  the  bottom  of  the  Money  Pit,  and  all 
subsequent  efforts  to  reach  them  have  been  of  no  avail.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  sea-water  enters  this  pit  at  the  bottom  and  that  high-water  mark  is  about 
thirty-two  feet  from  the  top  of  the  pit.  Captain  Welling's  company  sank  a  shaft 
down  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  about  nine  feet  square  and  thoroughly 
cribbed.  As  they  worked  down,  the  pressure  became  greater,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  entering  the  pit  gradually  increased  in  volume.  When  they  reached  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  they  found  the  sinking  pumps  had  not  capacity  enough 
to  go  beyond  this  depth.  To  procure  new  pumps  of  a  proper  size  meant  a 
considerable  expenditure,  so  the  company  decided  to  bore  first,  and  to  see  what 
result  could  be  obtained  in  that  way. 

They  accordingly  put  up  the  necessary  apparatus  and  began  boring  a  two  and 
a  half  inch  hole  through  a  three-inch  pipe,  working  from  the  surface  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  through  eighty  feet  of  water  then  standing  in  the  pit.  At  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  surface,  they  bored  through  oakwood  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  struck  a  piece  of  iron  past  which  they  could  not  drive  the 
pipe.  They  continued  the  boring  with  a  one  and  a  half  inch  drill  without  piping 
the  hole  beyond  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  at  a  hundred  and  fifty-three 
feet  they  struck  cement  which  proved  to  be  seven  inches  thick,  directly  under 
which  they  found  five  inches  of  oak  wood.  When  through  the  wood  the  auger 
dropped  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  rested  on  some  soft  metal.  They  carefully  with¬ 
drew  the  auger  and  kept  the  borings  brought  up  with  it.  Among  these  borings 
was  found  a  very  small  piece  of  sheepskin  parchment,  upon  which  was  written  in 
ink  characters  seeming  to  represent  the  syllable  “vi”  or  “wi.” 

When  the  auger  was  withdrawn  the  workmen  substituted  a  boring  chisel,  and 
went  down  through  two  feet  eight  inches  of  metal  in  pieces,  constantly  twisting 
the  boring  rods,  and  then  struck  a  soft  metal  into  which  they  could  force  the 
chisel  and  make  it  stick.  Five  and  a  quarter  hours  were  occupied  in  getting  down 
the  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  chisel  came  up  as  sharp  as  it  went  down.  It 
was  decided  to  secure  this  hole  by  piping,  and  then  to  try  to  obtain  a  sample  of 
the  metal.  With  this  purpose  in  view  a  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe  was  lowered 
through  the  larger  one,  and  forced  past  the  obstruction  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet.  But  at  this  point  the  obstruction  turned  the  small  pipe  from  its 
course,  and  thus  the  hole  below  the  three-inch  pipe  was  lost,  as  after  the  small 
pipe  was  withdrawn  the  drill  would  follow  the  hole  made  by  this  pipe  as  it  was 
forced  past  the  obstruction.  The  company  drilled  several  other  holes  with  the 
object  of  getting  into  the  boxes;  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  these  when 
working  through  so  much  water.  However,  oak  wood  splinters  were  brought  up 
and  also  fragments  of  an  iron  vessel  of  some  sort. 

In  these  borings,  the  workmen  have  struck,  altogether,  seven  different  boxes 
or  barrels,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  and  the  old  documents  distinctly  specify  the 
removal  and  subsequent  deposit  of  seven  separate  packages.  The  company  after¬ 
ward  enlarged  and  recribbed  the  Money  Pit  and  worked  down  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet,  at  which  point  they  abandoned  the  work  for  want  of  funds:  but 
before  doing  so  they  thoroughly  secured  the  pit  by  cribbing  and  flooring  the 
bottom.  Sundry  offers  have  been  made  for  the  possession  of  the  island. 

But  the  directors  of  the  company,  having  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  great  treasure,  have  not  allowed  their  lease  to  lapse,  and  declare  their 
intention  of  continuing  to  hold  it,  even  should  another  attempt  to  recover  the 
booty  be  unsuccessful.  For  various  reasons  the  Welling  organization  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  complete  arrangements  for  a  renewal  of  the  work  at  the  famous 
Money  Pit,  though  I  understand  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasure  company  has 
been  in  negotiation  with  an  engineering  firm  in  the  United  States. 


FOR  THE  NURSERY  FOR  THE  TABLE 

Whether  as  an  ideal  food  for  infants  or  for  general  household  use,  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has 
no  equal;  of  no  other  food  product  can  this  be  truthfully  said. — Adv. 
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Now  Ready! 


Cadillac  supremacy  once  more  asserts 
Itself  in  the  announcement  that  Model  H, 
the  final  and  perfected  four-cylinder  car 
for  1907,  is  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

In  improvement  and  mechanical  finish  this  magnificent  car  out  distances 
by  at  least  two  years  any  other  car  on  the  market.  It  has  new  features, 
hut  every  one  of  them  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  by  months  of 
severe  service. 

Its  tremendous  power  makes  it  a  veritable  wonder  in  hill  climbing ; 
countless  miles  of  travel  over  the  roughest  mountain  roads  in  the  country 
without  balk  or  delay  prove  its  never-failing  dependability.  CQn  automobi.e 
tvhose  smooth  and  Ivell-balanced  action  is  almost  marbelous  tvhen  compared  tvilh  Ivhat  has 
heretofore  been  accepted  as  the  highest  type  of  motor  car. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the  1907  Cadillac  are  ease  of  control,  due  to 
our  perfect  planetary  transmission;  a  marine  type  governor,  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  engine  under  all  conditions;  a  new  and  exclusive  double-acting 
steering  device  that  greatly  increases  safety  ;  an  independent  steel  engine 
suspension,  which  maintains  perfect  alignment  of  motor  and  transmission 
at  all  times,  saving  much  strain  and  wear. 

Model  H  is  practically  noiseless  in  operation;  embodies  the  maximum  of 
comfort  in  riding.  30  norse  power  ;  capable  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Price,  $2,500. 

Enjoy  a  demonstration  by  your  nearest  dealer.  His  address  and  descriptive 
booklet  L  sent  on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are:  Model  K,  Runabout,  $750;  Model  M,  Light 
Touring  Car,  $950.  AU  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  fAuto.  Tlfrs. 


Don’t  give  the 
children  overheat¬ 
ing  meat  foods  in 
Summer.  Egg-O- 
See  is  cooling. 

Your  dime  is 
yours — 

Don’t  accept 
any  substitute  for 
Egg-O-See. 

In  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast  terri¬ 
tory  the  price  of  Egg-O-See  is  1 5c, 
two  packages  lor  25c. 

FREE  book 
“-back  to  nature” 

The  book  contains  nearly  fifty 
recipes  for  meals — all  different.  It 
gives  suggestions  for  bathing,  exercise 
and  physical  culture.  It  tells  how  to 
keep  well  and  strong  as  nature 
intended. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  at  a 
great  expense  and  is  illustrated  with 
full  figure  pictures  both  for  men  and 
women. 

This  is  a  splendid  book  and  every 
reader  of  this  paper  should  have  a 
copy.  Just  drop  a  line  saying:  ^Please 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  book, 

-‘back  to  nature/  n  Address 

EGG-O-SEE  CEREAL  COMPANY 
720-770  Front  Street.  Quincy,  Illinois 


JO  Liberal  Breakfasts  JQ  cents 


3**  SISffinf 
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Take  off  Your  Shoe 


_  ADDS  A 

Refreshing 
Relish 

Sold  at  all  Fourvts  f  "76  EVE/ty  FORM 
Carbonated  in  Bottle!  OE  EXERCISE 


Dare  the  Stetson 
Shoe  with  any  other 
— say  the  one  you 
take  off  in  the  shoe 
store — compare  the 
quality  of  the  leather 
— look  at  the  stitches 
in  each — count  them 
— slip  your  foot  into 
the  Stetson  and  you 
will  know  you’ve 
found  the  better  shoe. 


Qmpare 


Stetson  Shoes  give 
you  back  every 
penny  of  their  cost 
in  actual  wear  and 
satisfaction.  Neat 
and  refined  in  ap¬ 
pearance — always  in 
perfect  taste. 

See  the  Stetson 
before  you  buy  your 
next  Shoes.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s 
write  us.  Style  book 
free. 

STETSON  SHOE  CO. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


THE 


STETSON 


M»SSENG»l£ 


To 

.  the  Dealer 

We  will  send  a  sample 
line  to  any  reliable  dealer 


wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
this  advertising  and  to  attract 
to  his  store  the  men’s  line  trade. 


p"~ 


TheFood  Value  of  Rice 

has  been  known  and  appreciated  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  The  daintiest  and 
most  tempting  way  of  preparing  rice  for 
food,  is  a  decidedly  modern  invention. 
This  marvelous  process  thoroughly  cooks 
the  rice  kernel  to  a  dainty,  nut-brown 
crispness,  while  expanding,  or  “puffing” 
it  to  many  times  its  normal  size. 

Quake  rlvicc 

<Puf fed) 

a  delicacy  that  possesses  genuine  merit 
as  a  food — it  pleases  the  palate 
and  satisfies  the  appetite — it 
is  so  distinctly  good  and 
wholesome,  children  and 
grown-ups  can  eat  all  of 


it  they  want  as  many 
times  a  day  as  they  please. 

Quaker  Rice  should  be 
warmed  in  the  oven  and  then 
served  with  milk,  cream  or 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  or,  you 
will  like  it  ’tween  meals  just 
as  it  is. 

On  each  package  of  Quaker  Rice  you 
will  find  recipes  for  delightful  confections, 
such  as  Quaker  Rice  Brittle,  Quaker 
Rice  Candy,  etc.,  which  you  can  quickly 
make  in  your  own  home,  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  member  of  the  family. 


Quaker  Rice  is  sold  by  grocers 
everywhere  at  10c  the  package. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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PRICE  10  CENTS 


Let  Us  Send  You  this 
Two- Horn 


DUPLEX 


SAVE  ALL 
the  DEALER’S 
70%  PROFIT 


Phonograph 
On  T  rial 


A  Record  Never  Equalled 


Direct  from  our  Fa< 
to  your  own  Home 


Each  horn  is  30  inches  long  with 
a  17  inch  bell 

An  Entirely  New  Principle 
in  Phonographs 

Two  vibrating  diaphragms  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sound. 

—Two  horns  to  amplify  and  multiply 
all  the  sound  from  both  sides  of  both 
diaphragms. 

No  tension  spring  and  no  swing  arm 
to  cause  harsh,  discordant,  mechanical 
sounds. 

Consequently,  the  Duplex  produces  a 
sweeter  tone  and  greater  volume  of 
music  than  any  other  phonograph  and 
is  absolutely  free  from  all  metallic 
sounds. 


Perfect  Visible  Writing  and  the  Durability 


of  the  Basket  Type  Machine 


Double  Volume  of  Sound 

LT ERE  is  the  explanation  of  the  Duplex  principle: 

A  1  When  you  hit  a  tin  pan  with  a  stick,  which  side 
of  the  tin  pan  gives  forth  the  noise?  Why, 
both  sides,  of  course. 

If  you  collect  the  waves  from  one  side  of  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  pan,  you  get  only  half  the  noise.  That’s  plain, 
isn’t  it? 

Well,  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  diaphragm 
of  a  phonograph. 

Iu  every  talking  machine  made  heretofore,  one-half  of  the  sound 
waves  were  wasted.  You  got  just  one-half  the  sound  that  the 
diaphragm  made — the  rest  was  lost. 

The  Duplex  is  the  first  and  the  only  phonograph  to  collect  the 
vibrations  and  get  all  the  sound  from  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm. 

Because  the  reproducer  or  sound  box  of  the  Duplex  has  two 
vibrating  diaphragms  and  two  horns  (as  you  see)  to  amplify  the 
sound  from  both  sides  of  both  diaphragms. 

The  Duplex,  therefore,  gives  you  a71  the  music  produced — 


WE  ask  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you  that  the  Duplex  gives 
a  double  volume  of  music,  of  purer,  sweeter  tone  than  any 
other  phonograpn  made. 

W  e  want  to  prove  it  at  our  expense.  We  ask  you  to  let  us 
send  you  one  at  our  expense — under  an  arrangement  mutually 
satisfactory — for  use  in  your  home  one  week. 

Invke  your  neighbors  and  musical  friends  to  hear  it,  and  if 
they  do  not  pronounce  it  better — in  volume  and  in  tone — than  the 
best  .-Id  style  phonograph,  return  it  at  once  at  our  expense. 
That’s  a  fair  offer,  but  it  isn’t  all. 

W  e  save  you  in  the  price  exactly  $70.15 — because  we  save  you 
all  the  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and  dealers’  profits.  We  sell  it  to 
you  at  actual  factory  price. 

Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex  would  ^ 
cost  you  at  least  $100— and  it  would  be  \9Q  fiC 
a  bargain  at  that.  Bought  direct  from  our 
factory  it  costs  you  (one  profit  added)  onk 

And  you  get  a  seven  days’  trial  in  your  own  home — and  are 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  it  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  You  run 
no  risk,  for  this  advertisement  could  not  appear  iu  this  periodical 
if  we  did  not  carry  out  our  promises. 

T„,„ „  ,  Music  in  Your  Home 

HLNkwhat  a  Duplex  Phonograph  will  mean  to  you !  The 
variety  of  entertainment  you  can  command  at  trilling  ex¬ 
pense  is  practically  unlimited. 

You  can  enjoy  a  delightful  selection  of  songs,  poems,  piano, 
baujo,  guitar,  or  violin  music,  short  stories,  anecdotes  or  dialect 
pieces,  all  reproduced  by  the  marvelous  two  horned  Duplex  with 
the  faultless  fidelity  of  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

You  can  bring  to  your  family  and  friends,  in  all  their  original 
beauty,  the  pi  iceless  gems  of  musical  art,  the  classic  perform¬ 
ances  of  famous  Artists  like  Paderewski,  D’Albert,  Raoul  Pu^no 
and  Jan  Kubelik. 

Or,  you  can  listen,  entranced,  to  the  magic  notes  of  melody 
fresh  fioin  the  throat  of  a  Patti,  Melba,  or  Calve,  and  the  great 
dramatic  tenors,  Caruso  and  Tamagno. 

And,  best  of  all,  you  can  hear  once  more,  the  voice  of  dear  old 
Joe  Jefferson  as,  with  matchless  pathos,  he  delivers  the  lines  of 
R*P  Van  Winkle  so  familiar  to  a  former  generation. 

For  just  before  his  death,  this  greatest  and  best  loved  of  Ameri¬ 
can  actors  left  a  perfect  record,  which,  reproduced  by  the  Duplex 


On  the  Fox  Visible  the  Assembling  Surface  is  16Y2  inch* 
Type  Bar  Hanger  7-16  of  an  inch  wide.  This  admits  of 
and  means  durability. 

With  a  narrow  type  bar  it  is  a  mechanical  impossibility  to 
manent  alignment  and  durability. 


In  Addition  Notice  These  Features 

Interchangeable  Carriage ,  carriages  o£  different  lengths  used  on  the  same  machine. 
Tabulator ,  with  every  machine. 

Two  Color  Ribbon. 

Speed  Escapement,  and  a  dozen  others  that  show  the  superiority 
of  the  machine. 

Just  ordinary  business  economy  demands  you  investigate 
the  Fox  Visible  before  you  buy.  We  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Send  tor  descriptive  literature.  K|t 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Office  and  Factory: 

i70  Front  Street,  Grand  Rapids.Michigan  tlWMlMi 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities.  V 


L/.vA»<5i5IjPiPPW 


The  axle  construction  of  a  high  power  touring  car  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance. 

By  exhaustive  tests,  cold  drawn  steel  tubing,  as  used  in  the 
Rambler  cars,  has  been  proved  far  superior  to  any  other  construction. 

Rambler  front  axles  are  reinforced  by  a  vertical  center  wall 
pressed  into  place  before  the  tube  is  bent. 

Steering  knuckles  are  drop  forgings  fitted  with  adjustable 
taper  spindles  and  ball  thrust  bearings. 

The  rear  axle  of  Model  15  (side  chain  drive)  is  formed  from 
one  piece  of  steel  tube  forged  to  a  solid  taper  at  the  ends,  thus 
forming  a  one  piece  axle  without  joints  or  welds. 

This  is  simply  one  of  many  special  features  that  make  the 
Rambler  the  car  of  steady  service. 

The  second  edition  of  our  1906  catalogue  fully  describes  six 
models,  ranging  in  price  from  $1,250  to  $3,000.  It  is  at  your  service. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  <S>  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Model  15, 35-40  H.  P.  Price,  $2,500. 


The  Road  of  Anthracite 

Just  as  Phoebe  Snow  typifies  the  Clean¬ 
liness  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  so 
the  Engineer  suggests  the  mechanism  of 
perfect  operation  which  makes  for  the 
Safety  and  Comfort  of  those  who  choose 
that  Road  between 

New  York  and  Buffalo 


Superior  through  service  daily 
between  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis 


Collier’s  Classified  Service 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  INTENDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOUR  USE 

No  advertiser  whose  honesty  the  Publishers  have  the  least  reason  to  doubt  will  be  allowed  in  these  columns.  Should,  however,  our  readers  discover  any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  whatever,  a  prompt  report  thereof  will  be  greatly  appreciated 


•‘FIRE  CHIEF,”  Extinguisher.  Acts  instantly  without 
damage  to  surroundings.  Handsome,  Light,  inexpensive. 
Demand  universal.  $40  per  Week  to  High  Class,  Com¬ 
petent  Agents.  Write  to-day  for  terms  and  territory. 
Western  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  805  Spitzer,  Toledo,  O. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Great  opportunity  to  establish  a  good  paying  business 
in  any  locality  with  up  to  date  Fire  Extinguishers,  all 
sizes,  in  demand  everywhere ;  no  dry  powder,  liberal 
terms,  big  money  for  steady  workers. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT  M’F’G  CO. 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  an  energetic,  honest  man  or  woman  whi 
desires  to  increase  their  income  during  spare  moments  or 
after  working  hours  to  represent  us  in  each  city  and  town 
where  we  have  no  local  representative;  considerable 
money  can  be  made  with  little  effort,  as  we  have  the 
largest  and.  finest  selection  of  Diamonds  and  Jewelry  to 
offer;  write  at  once  and  have  territory  reserved. 

Mitchell  &  Scott  Co.,  1126  Champlain  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

A  sure  and  steady  income  can  be  readily  made  through 
’•the  sale  of 

THE  ‘‘SQUARE  DEAL”  DISABILITY  POLICY 

No  insurance  education’ is  necessary  to  sell  this  contract 
(covering  every  accident  and  every  illness  in  full).  Re¬ 
sponsible  representatives  wanted  in  every  locality  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Liberal 
terms.  Good  territory.  For  particulars  apply, — Dep’t  C, 
PHILADELPHIA  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
CAPITAL  $300,000 

116  NORTH  BROAD  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  in  every  town,  where  the  light 
companies  do  not  push  Hylo  Electric  Bulbs,  to  sell 
direct  to  consumers.  Good  pay.  THE  PHELPS  CO., 
224  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  to  sell  Squeezie  Easy  Floor 
Cleaner.  Says  “Skidoo”  to  sore  hands  and  hard  work. 
Ladies  can’t  keep  house  without  it.  Immense  profits  to 
agents.  E.  HILKER,  371  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago. 

MINIATURE  PHOTO  JEWELRY,  Photo  Buttons  and 
Photo  Cloth  Pillow  Tops.  Agents  wanted  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Large  profits.  Send  for  particulars. 
Hursen  Brothers,  320  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Salesmen — Something  new.  Piano  or  Organ  playing. 
Not  a  mechanical  device;  easy  old  or  young;  liberal  com¬ 
mission;  exclusive  territory.  Write  for  proposition.  Easy 
Form  Music  Co.,  The  Republic,  Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN  desiring  to  increase  their  incomes  can 
do  so  by  representing  us  in  their  own  locality,  selling  lots 
in  the  best  section  of  Long  Island— Deer  Park  Terrace. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  TRIAD  REALTY  CO.,  1230 
Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CAMERA — the  magazine  telling  all  you  want  to 
know  in  photography.  Handsome  Velox  print,  hand 
painted  by  Japanese  Water  Color  Co.,  free  with  October 
issue.  Monthly,  10c;  $1.00  a  year  —  dealers  or  The 
Camera,  117  S.  11th  St.,  Phila. 


LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe. 

A  Free  Sample  for  the  asking. 

Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories 

Lyons  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  ‘‘ENVELO”  PLATE  HOLDER  makes  the  plate 
camera  as  convenient  and  easy  to  operate  as  the  films. 
Does  away  with  bulky,  double  plate  holders.  Is  simple, 
durable  and  inexpensive.  A  revelation  in  the  use  of  plate 
cameras.  Envelo  Developer  is  another  winner.  No  dark 
room  necessary.  Write  today  for  booklet.  LYON 
CAMERA  SPECIALTY  CO.,  103  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Photography — Our  new  home  study  courses  enable  busy 
men  and  women  to  learn  photography  as  a  recreationor  pro¬ 
fession.  Personal  instruction  and  criticism.  Small  tuition 
charges.  Send  for  free  illustrated  book.  American  School  of 
Art  and  Photography,  275  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


STAMP  COLLECTING 

Is  an  attractive  and  fascinating  pursuit,  productive  of 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  Full  descriptive  printed  matter 
FREE.  If  you  want  some  good  foreign  stamps  and  an 
album  to  start  with,  send  25c,  50c,  $1.00  or  $5.00  and  a 
beginners  outfit  of  liberal  value  will  be  sent.  Cash  paid 
for  rare  stamps,  illustrated  buying  list  10c.  I  have  been 
expert  and  specialist  in  this  line  for  30  years. 

C.  H.  MEKEEL,  R.  F.  D.  29,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

OLD  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  Bought  and  Sold.  Large 
Stamp  or  Coin  Catalogue  10c.  325  different  Fiji,  Hawaii, 
etc.,  Stamps  for  32c.  550  different  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc.. 

Stamps  for  95c.  Joseph  Negreen,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IAMES  &  ENTERTAINMENTS 


HALLOWE'EN  ENTERTAINMENTS  25c.  “FREAK” 
Postals,  Menu,  Tally  and  Guest  Cards,  25c.  dozen.  Skele¬ 
tons,  Snakes,  Lanterns,  5  and  10c.  each.  Catalog  FREE. 
The  Entertainment  Shop,  99  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 


ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  BUY  A  DIAMOND? 

WE  SELL  DIAMONDS  ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 
YOU  EVER  HEARD  OF.  NOTHING  DOWN 
PAY  AS  YOU  PLEASE.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
STOCKTON  &  CO.,  56  FIFTH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY  Delivered;  con¬ 
venient  payments  accepted;  representative  calls;  telephone 
connection.  Syndicate  Watch  Co.,  11  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 
^Established  and  located  at  present  address  17  years.) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


I  WANT  THE  NAMES  OF  ENTERPRISING  MEN 
and  women  (not  resident  in  Greater  New  York)  wdio  wish 
to  make  a  good  day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work.  Ad¬ 
dress,  K.  M.  GOODE,  447  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

FOR  SALE. — Portable  outfits  for  cleaning  carpets  with¬ 
out  removing  from  floor;  also  rugs,  upholstery,  etc.,  by 
compressed  air  and  vacuum.  An  outfit  means  a  good 
income,  an  independent  business  and  exclusive  territory. 
Capital  required  about  $3000.00.  Don’t  w’rite  unless  you 
are  looking  for  a  legitimate  money  making  business  and 
have  the  necessary  capital.  Address  Dept.  G.  American 
Air  Cleaning  Co..  452-454  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


rr- 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  PLUMBING,  a  few  months  instruction  at  our 
school  will  enable  you  to  earn  regular  plumber’s  wages. 
We  assist  graduates  getting  positions.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  St.  Louis  Trade  School, 3981  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis. 

Courses  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  taught 
at  home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D.,  president  of 
the  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text-books  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalog  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Electrical, Telephone,  and  Mechanical  Engineering, Elec¬ 
tric  Railways,  Electric  Lighting,  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
taught  at  home.  Write  for  information.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 


GENUINE  NAVAJO  RUGS  PURCHASED  DIRECTLY 
FROM  THE  TRIBE  INDIANS 
BY  EXPERT  BUYERS 

Dealers  in  all  grades  of  fine  Indian  Rugs,  Bayetas,  Old 
Chief  Blankets  and  other  Indian  Goods  of  a  high  char¬ 
acter.  SPECIAL  FOR  FALL  MONTHS— a  line  of  Hand¬ 
some  Hall  and  Library  Rugs,  12,  20,  30,  40  and  50  doll  irs. 
Sent  carriage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

INDIAN  ART  COMPANY 
DURANGO,  COLORADO 

If  you  need  wire  fence  for  farm  or  lawn,  don’t  buy  till  you 
have  sent  for  our  catalog,  which  tells  about  Page  Fence, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  durability,  strength,  economy. 
The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BUY  YOUR  ROOF  PAINT  NOW 
And  preserve  your  roof.  A  perfect  preservative  for 
Shingles,  Felt,  Paper,  Tin  and  Iron.  Delivered  at  your 
station  in  10  galloh  cans  at  65c.  per  gallon. 

HARDIN-HATTON  CO.,  FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES.  Every  home  and  every 
school  should  have  them.  Reproductions  of  the  world’s 
great  paintings.  25  for  25  cents.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog. 
The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  3208,  Malden,  Mass. 


PURE  WATER  is  as  important  as  Pure  Food,  and  more 
difficult  to  find.  That  the  water  you  are  using  is  far  from 
pure,  is  pretty  certain.  We  can  make  it  pure,  sparkling, 
and  SAFE.  Our  Booklet  on  Pure  Water  will  interest 
you.  It  is  FREE.  THE  NAIAD  FILTER  CO.,  620 
Sudbury  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  sell  Metal  Roofing,  corrugated,  V  crimped  and  patent, 
galvanized  or  painted,  straight  from  our  factory  to  you  ut 
factory  prices.  All  roofing  guaranteed.  Ask  for  free  cata¬ 
log  No.  R65.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HIGH  CLASS  SOUVENIR  CARDS:  as  Callotype  View, 
Bromide  Fancy,  Comics  and  Leather.  Sample  Assortments 
25  Cents,  50  Cents  or  $1 — prepaid.  Cards  made  to  order. 
ATLAS  SOCIETY,  12  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  10  CENTS  we  send  you  full  value  in  handsome 
cards  and  latest  catalog,  listing  over  5000  best  subjects  at 
lowest  prices.  Post  Card  Albums.  National  Post  Card 
Company,  301  Logan  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAPANESE  WOOD 

PING-PONG  PHOTO-FRAME  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS. 
Something  NEW,  GREAT  SELLERS.  50  Designs  for  $3.50. 
W.  E.  BURHANS,  Room  12A,  171  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  LONDON  AUTO 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

One  man  in  each  city  can  earn  big  money  selling  The 
Graygood  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers  for  automobiles. 
These  are  the  first  really  successful  shock  absorbers  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  guarantee  them  or  refund  money.  No 
automobilist  will  be  without  them  after  a  trial.  Men 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  automobile  industry,  ad¬ 
dress  Graham  &  Goodman,  55  West  93rd  St.,  New  York. 

Tourists  Autokit.  Contains  38  of  the  finest  quality  tools, 
especially  selected  for  every  possible  permanent  and  emer¬ 
gency  use.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  repairing  outfit  procur¬ 
able.  Packed  in  a  strong  leather  edged  canvas  roll.  Weighs 
18  lbs.  and  is  easily  carried.  Send  for  special  circular  1995. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer  Co.,  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St.,  New  York 

ACCIDENTS  COST  MONEY  unless  you  are  protected 
by  our  Liability  Policy.  Entire  responsibility  assumed. 
Lawyer’s  fees  and  final  judgments  paid.  Fox  &  Pier 
Inc.  Agents,  33  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


SIX  NEW  DOILIES.  THREE  EYELET  COLLARS. 
18  in.  Mountmellick  Centerpiece.  Two  complete  Alpha¬ 
bets  and  Two  Years’  Subscription  to  Ingalls  Fancy  Work 
Book.  All  for  25  cents.  J.  F.  Ingails,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  C. 


IT’S  BETTER  i  >  bu»  ;•  used  p  auo».  a  g  -od  make  than  a 
cheap  new  one;  Our  specialty— slightly  used  pianos  at  low 
prices — full  guarantee,  easy  terms,  delivery  free  ;  Pease 
Pianos  established  1844.  over  75,000  sold.  Write  for  Cat¬ 
alog  and  list.  Pease  Co.,  128  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 


To  advertise  my  business  I  will  sell  Black  or  Colored 
Silk  Petticoats  for  $5.  Guaranteed  best  value  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  You  can’t  buy  the  material  for  $6  anywhere.  M. 
SMITH,  292  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York. 

FUR  SPECIALS 

I  am  making  a  specialty  for  a  short  time  of  HUDSON 
BAY  GOLDEN  BROWN  OTTER  neck  pieces,  lined  with 
high  grade  satin  with  imported  ornamental  clasp.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  prepaid  with  privilege  of  exami¬ 
nation.  Price  $10.00.  Guarantee  with  every  fur.  In¬ 
numerable  other  styles  and  kinds  of  furs  from  $6.00  up. 
Kessler  Importing  Co.,  88  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 
You  can  buy  a  genuine  Persian  LAMB  HEAD  SCARF 
AND  MUFF  WORTH  S1S.00  FOR  $10.00. 

Remit  by  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order. 

References  Bank  of  Metropolis. 

GUTLOHN  FUR  CO.,  791  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LAWYERS  AND  PATENTS 


Working  Drawings  and  Tracings,  from  sketches  Cal¬ 
culations  and  practical  advice  on  engineering  matters. 
Mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical  propositions  investi¬ 
gated.  W.  O.  Collins,  Monon.  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. — You  can  procure  the  very  new¬ 
est  and  most  reliable  articles  in  Men’s  Wear  direct  from 
the  most  popular  furnisher  in  Chicago  at  the  same  prices 
exactly.  Our  new  catalogue  just  ready,  explains  our 
Free  Delivery,  which  brings  the  Chicago  Market  to  your 
door.  Washington  Shirt  Co.,  Chicago. 


COLLIER’S  will  accept  no  advertisements  of  beer,  whisky,  or  alcoholic  liquor  ;  no  advertisements 
of  patent  medicines  ;  no  medical  advertisements  or  advertisements  making  claims  to  medicinal  effect ; 
no  investment  advertising  promising  extraordinary  returns,  such  as  stock  in  mining,  oil,  and  rubber 
companies.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  any  advertisement  which  he  considers  extravagant 
in  claim,  or  offensive  to  good  taste. 


C,  This  ruling  applies  to  our  Classified  Service  as  strictly  as  to  our  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  Every  week  we  refuse  admission  to  this  page  dozens  of 
announcements  which  fail  at  some  point  to  meet  the  requirement  set  for  it. 

C.  It  is  our  aim  to  have  Collier’s  Classified  Service  a  place  where  the  reader  is 
safe  from  misrepresentation  and  the  advertiser  from  objectionable  neighbors. 

<L  Isn’t  this  the  place  for  your  advertisement? 

C.T  he  rate  is  $2.50  an  agate  line  (one-fourteenth  of  an  inch).  Count  8 ]/z  words 
to  the  line.  Not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  twelve  lines  will  be  accepted. 

[Clip  along  dotted  line] 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  ,  the  attached  copy  ( _ lines)  _ times. 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 
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$10  CASH,  $5  MONTHLY  BUYS  LOT  in  Humboldt 
Heights  in  City  Limits,  city  water  and  direct  trolley  line. 
20  houses  now  building.  Increased  values  sure.  Send 
first  payment — refunded  if  not  O.  K.  Refer  any  bank. 
A.  R.  SCHOLLMEYER  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord.”  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  A  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord’s  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  INVESTORS  &  HOMESEEKERS  REALTY 
CO.,  519-21  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  and  GROW¬ 
ING  METROPOLIS.  Building  lots  in  Boston’s  suburbs 
at  $10  each  to  introduce.  On  new  electric  car  line. 
Boston  Suburban  Land  Co.,  28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WEST  COLLINGSWOOD,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  suburbs  near  Philadelphia. 
For  prices  of  lots  write  to  Collingswood  Land  Co.,  240 
S.  3rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  CANADA  LAND  WILL  MAKE  YOU  MORE 
money  than  anything  else  you  can  do.  For  maps  and 
particulars  write  SC  AND.  CANADIAN  LAND  CO., 
Room  810-32,  172  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


IF  U  WANT  BETTER  SALARY  or  money  making  busi¬ 
ness  learn  show  card  and  sign  writing  by  mail;  merchants 
want  signs;  they  pay  big  money  to  those  that  can  make 
them;  all  can  learn;  good  salaried  positions  guaranteed, 
or  start  you  in  paying  business;  invest  little  money  and 
spare  time  and  learn  trade  that’s  fascinating  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Terms,  testimonials,  etc.,  on  request.  MILLAR 
SIGN  COLLEGE,  Millar  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

OFFICE  MANAGERS:— Men  thoroughly  experienced 
in  up-to-date  office  methods  should  write  us  today  for 
“Opportunities”  containing  descriptions  of  high  grade 
openings.  HAPGOODS,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOULD  you  like  to  locate  in  New  York?  We  place 
high  grade  men  in  salaried  positions.  Write  for  list  and 
plan.  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  CO.,  1  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


Ladies. — Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  Branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 

COMPETENT  mechanics  can  secure  higher  wages  in 
San  Francisco  than  any  city  in  the  world.  The  S.  F. 
Planing  Mill  Owners’  Association  desires  able  men  in 
every  branch  of  the  Planing  Mill  business.  Address  A.  C. 
BREDFIELD,  Sec’y,  224  Oak  St.,  San  Francisco. 


“Advertisers  Magazine” — The  Western  Monthly  should 
be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer.  Best 
“School  of  Advertising”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.lUc. 
Sample  copy  free.  Address.  8U7Grand  Av..KansasCity,Mo 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  is  the  only  standard  visible 
writing  typewriter  retailing  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  SUN  TYPEWRITER  COM¬ 
PANY,  317  Broadway,  New  York. 

Clearance  Sale. — Remingtons, Densmores, Jewetts, Blick- 
ensderfers, Williams,  $12.50.  Franklins,  Daughertys,  Post¬ 
als, Barlocks, Hammonds,  Yosts, $10.  Orders  filled, or  money 
back.  Standard  Typewriter  Exc.,  Suite  10, 231  B’d’y,  N.  Y. 


ANIMALS  AND  PETS 

t l 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  DOG,  SICK  OR  WELL 
USE  DR.  DANIELS’  HOME  TREATMENT 
Book  Mailed  Free. 

DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  173  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CANARIES. — Let  me  send  you  a  specially-bred  Hartz 
Mountain  Songster  for  only  $3.  Brilliant  song  qualities 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  by  P.  O.  or  express 
money  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  C.  W. 
FOCKELMANN,  Bird  Expert,  67  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MINNESOTA  TREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  BULBS.  Send 
at  once  for  free  autumn  catalog  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Jonquils  and  complete  line  of  select  Dutch  bulbs. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box  21,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

CIGAR  BANDS 

For  making  fancy  plates,  ash  trays,  picture  frames,  etc. 
Send  .25  for  100  with  directions  for  making.  American 
Band  Co.,  Box  B795,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

“CARTOONING”  and  “ILLUSTRATING” 

Little  books  fully  illustrated,  interesting  to  everybody. 
Either  sent  for  five  cents. 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  6  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

$125.00  BUYS  A  CASH  REGISTER  which  does  the  same 
work  as  other  machines  costing  twice  as  much.  We  sell 
through  your  jobber  or  direct  from  the  factory.  No 
agents’  commissions  or  expenses  are  added  to  the  price  of 
a  Hailwood  Register.  Soda  and  Cigar  Registers  as  low  as 
$60.00.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  THE  HALLWOOD 
CASH  REGISTER  CO.,  121  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  Authors.  Examination,  criticism  and  revision  of  work. 
Manuscripts  prepared  for  publisher  and  placed.  High- 
grade  service  by  literary  workers.  H.  A.  Stern,  Sec., 
Author’s  Revision  Bureau,  2400  seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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From  the 

Smoker’s  Standpoint 


THE  entire  business  policy  of  this  greatest  cigar- 
producing  organization  in  the  world  is  based  on  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
who  buys  cigars  to  smoke  and  not  to  sell. 

1  he  usual  thing  in  the  cigar  industry,  as  in  so  many 
others,  has  been  to  ignore  every  point  of  view  except  that 
of  the  dividend-hungry  stockholder. 

I  he  common  plan  of  the  average  cigar  manufacturer 
has  been  to  boom  a  single  brand  for  all  it  was  worth,  and 
generally  more — to  whoop  up  big  sales  as  long  as  that 
one  particular  brand  could  stand  it,  and  then  go  on  to 
something  else. 

o 

I  he  American  Cigar  Company’s  plan  has  made  the 
smoker  the  first  consideration — which  is  just  nothing  but 
plain  good  business ,  as  we  see  it  : 

First — To  produce  the  best  cigars  possible  to  make, 
of  every  grade,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices  that 
only  the  finest  modern  system  and  equipment  can  insure. 

Next — To  maintain  for  all  time  absolutely  even  and  un¬ 
varying  quality  in  every  different  brand  put  out. 

And finally — To  mark  every  box  of  cigars  with  the  “A” 
(Triangle  A),  which  the  smoker  can  instantly  recognize  as 
a  sure  sign  of  quality  and  condition.,  regardless  of  the  cigar 
name  and  regardless  of  the  price  he  pays. 

Its  simple  enough — and  it’s  certain  enough. 

People  are  getting  to  know  cigar  quality  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly;  they  are  getting  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
condition , — and  they  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  only 
dependable  sign  of  a  good  cigar  is  the  “A  (Triangle  A) 
which  is  more  a  guarantee  than  a  trade  mark. 


The  “Triangle  A” 
Merit  Mark 


Insures  Honest 
Cigar  Values 


The  American  Cigar  Company  manufactures  a  large  number  of 
brands  of  different  blends  to  suit  individual  tastes.  The  products 
of  its  various  factories  include  every  variety  of  cigars — from  the 
little  cigar  such  as  the  “Royal  Bengals”  at  ten  for  fifteen  cents  to 
the  highest  type  of  “Seed  and  Havana.”  Among  them  you  are 
sure  to  find  a  blend  to  suit  you  now  and  another  to  suit  you  when 
your  taste  changes. 

Die  leading  brands  of  the  American  Cigar  Company  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  this  “A  ( Triangle  A)  merit  mark,  just  as  a  soldier  is 
rewarded  for  superior  merit  by  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Among  these  “Triangle  A”  brands  each  smoker  is  sure  to  find 
the  cigar  he  wants.  The  list  is  so  long  that  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  can  be  mentioned  here : 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cab- 
nets),  Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney’s  New  Tariff,  Cubanola. 
The  Continental,  Chancellor,  Caswell  Club.  Royal  Bengals  (little 
cigars),  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Captain  Marryat,  Roxboro,  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock,  Orlando.  Also  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Smoke  any  one  in  critical  comparison  with  the  best  cigar  you 
know  at  the  same  price  and  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  the 
“A  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark  does  really  mean  better  cigars  for 
you  if  you  look  for  it  every  time  you  buy. 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY,  Manufacturer 
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The  Best  Known  Music  Box 

IS  THE  BEST 


BUCK  NEW  CREMO  CONTINENTAL  CHANCELLOP  BENEFACTOR 


Think  of  the  name 
of  a  music  box. 

Regina. 

Can  you  think  of 
the  name  of  any 
other? 

The  one  mu¬ 
sic  box  that  is 
known  the 
country  over 
happens  to  be 
the  best. 


If  to  you  the 
idea  of  a  music  box  suggests  a 
prickly  cylinder  and  six  monot¬ 
onous  tunes,  go  at  once  to  your 
nearest  music  dealer’s  and  "hear 
the  Regina  play.  Note  its 
unusual  musical  quality  ;  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  selections  to  choose 
from;  that  the  only  attention 
required  is  changing  a  disc, 
and  that  is  as  mechanically  per¬ 
fect  as  it  is  musically  perfect. 


This  is  the 
entertainer  we 
wish  to  see  in 
your  home  —  a 
source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  all  at  all 
times.  It  ren¬ 
ders  all  kinds  of 
music  with  equal 
facility ;  it  has 
something  for 
the  enjoyment 
of  everybody, 
from  grand¬ 
mother  down  to 
the  baby;  it  fits  any  mood  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  once  bought 
it  costs  nothing  to  maintain. 

You  would  not  believe  that 
so  much  pleasure  could  be  had 
for  so  little  cost  and  for  so 
long  a  time  unless  you  have 
heard  it.  The  best  way  is  to 
hear  it.  We  will  send  you  a 
little  booklet  telling  all  about 
it,  giving  prices  and  different 
styles  and  sizes. 


THE 


Makers  of  Reginapianos,  Regina  Chime  Clocks  and  Reginaphones. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

New  York  Salesroom:  B’way  &  17th  St.  259  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Simply  Send  Me  Your  Name  and 
Address  and  I’ll  Send  it  to  You 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID-  ^ 


I  WANT  you  to  let  me  send  this  Handsome  Waist 
(newest  fall  style)  entirely  at  my  risk. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money— 

I  simply  want  you  to  see  my  waist  with  your 
own  eyes,  to  feel  of  it,  test  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  and  to  notice  how  stylish 
and  well  made  it  is. 

When  you  have  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  yourself  that  my  waist  is  a 
rare  bargain  for  anyone  at  §2.50, 
and  that  the  best  dressed  woman 
in  your  neighborhood  would  be 
proud  to  wear  it — then  pay  §1.50 
and  the  waist  is  yours. 

But  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 

convinced  after  seeing  the  waist  _ 

that  it  is  worth  twice  what  I  ask,  simply  tell  your 
<  xpressman  to  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Don’t  pay  him  anything  — and  don’t  pay  us 
anything,  for  you  won't  owe  anything. 

I  can  make  this  kind  of  an  offer  because 
my  bargains  are  REAL  BARGAINS— not 
“make  believe.’’  and  because  they  ARE 
real  bargains,  I  am  safe  in  saving  pay  only  if  you  are 
pleased  and  not  otherwise.  MY  way  you  don’t  risk 
anything:  I  risk  everything. 

There  is  no  “catch”  about  this— it’s  a  straight  bar¬ 
gain  for  those  who  appreciate  STYLE  and  VALUE. 


To  take  advantage  of  it,  simply  write  for  “Style 
26”  waist,  and  give  me  your  name,  address  and 
bust  measure— that’s  all. 

1  his  waist  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  waists  ever  shown,  and  comes  in  white 
only.  Made  from  a  new  imported  cotton 
fabric  called  Italian  Repp.  Especial¬ 
ly  adapted  for  waists.  Similar  in 
weave  to  Poplin .  Looks  well,  wears 
well,  and  is  easily  laundered.  Just 
the  waist  for  early  fall  wear.  The 
front  is  decorated  with  clusters  of 
embroidered  medallions,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  design  as  shown,  set  off  at  the 
sides  and  above  the  bust  line  with 
small  tucks.  The  open  back  is  fin- 
ished  with  six  Tom  Thumb  tucks. 
Tucked  attached  collar;  latest  style 
full  sleeves  with  long  gauntlet  cuffs,  tuck¬ 
ed.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
STYLE  BOOK  Absolutely  Free.  This  shows 
the  correct  styles  for  Fall  and  Winter  in  every¬ 
thing  for  women  and  children — Coats,  Suits,  Mil¬ 
linery,  Underwear,  Corsets,  Hosiery,  Furs,  Shoes,  etc. 

Get  full  particulars  of  our  Co-operative  PROFIT- 
SHARING  PLAN,  whereby  you  can  secure  many 
useful  and  valuable  articles  for  the  home  absolutely 
Write  for  the  Style  Book  today. 


free  of  cost. 


Address  personally,  J.  ALVIN  TODD,  Pres’t,  TODD,  SMITH  &  CO.,  236-266  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 


What  woman  doesn’t  want  one? 

When  she  learns  it  will  cut  her  kitchen  work  in 
two — when  she  finds  out  it  does  away  with  all  un¬ 
necessary  footsteps — groups  every  article,  all 
needed  supplies  at  her  fingers’  ends— in  one  com¬ 
modious  piece  of  furniture. 

Hoosier  cabinets  are  all  made  of  solid  oak. 
Other  woods  may  look  as  well  for  a  while,  but  oak 
we  know  from  experience— is  the  only  wood  that  will 
not  warp  or  split  in  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  kitchen  and  always  shows  its  value. 

Hoosier  cabinets  are  sold  at  very  low  prices— so  low  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  one 
when  you  think  of  the  time  and  labor  they  save.  1 

They  contain  special  features  not  in  any  other  cabinets  at  any  price. 

The  Hoosier  sanitary  flour  bin,  the  self  cleaning,  dust  proof  sugar  bin,  the  air¬ 
tight  spice  cabinets,  the  Hoosier  system  of  filing  receipts,  the  perpetual  house¬ 
keepers’  reminder,  the  metal  cake  and  bread  box  and  the  Hoosier  aluminum 
extension  table  top. 

The  new  Hoosier  catalog  tells  why  the  Hoosier  short  cuts  enable  you  to  do  your  kitchen 
work  so  much  easier  and  quicker— how  you  can  have  a  neat,  orderly  kitchen  with  very  little  labor 
—how  the  Hoosier  is  different  from  other  cabinets  and  why  we  can  sell  it  at  such  a  low  price. 
It’s  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

HOOSIER  MFG.  CO.,  42  Adams  Street,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


This  W aist  for  a  Postal  Card 

Then  if  You  Like  the  Waist 
Buy  It.  If  Not,  Return  It. 
I  Take  ALL  THE  RISK 

— J.  Alvin  Todd ,  Pres. 


Prosperity 
Simplified! 


Wherever  you 
live,  a  small  investment 
for  an  Ideal  Concrete 
Machine  will  bring  you  a 
profitable,  permanent  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  Concrete  Build¬ 
ing  Blocks.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Read  what  one 
machine  did  in  thirty  days. 

Tavlorville,  Ill.,  4, 30, 06. 
Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Sirs:  We  have  had  our  Ideal  Machine 
going  every  day  for  a  month  now.  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  Are  getting  all  the 
business  we  can  handle.  All  the  blocks  we 
can  make  for  a  month  are  already  sold  in 
advance.  Must  soon  have  another  machine. 
Please  send  cut  of  Concrete  Block  to  use 
In  getting  out  a  letter  head. 

Respectfully. 

E.  W.  COLEGROVE, 

Mgr.  Litholite  Stone  Co. 

IDEAL 

Concrete 


achines 


turn  sand,  gravel,  water  and  a  little 
cement  into  building  material  more 
durable  and  ornamental  than  brick, 
stone  or  lumber,  and  far  less  expen¬ 
sive.  The  machine  is  simple,  rapid, 
and  everlasting.  Has  no  cogs, chains, 
wheels,  or  gears.  The  same  machine 
makes  blocks  in  countless  ornamen¬ 
tal  designs  and  natural  stone  effect. 

Write  and  learn  how  easily  one 
man  witli  one  Ideal  Concrete  Machine 
can  start  a  profitable  business 
wherever  people  live  in  houses. 

IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  D 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


150  OLD  TIME  SONGS 

Words  and  Music  j  Z''  x 
Complete  00.y  4  ^£HtS 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  our 
popular  publications  and  securing  new 

customers  for  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  post-paid  to  any 
address,  upon  receipt  of  only  Four  Cents  in  postage  stamps, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Favorite  Old  Time  Songs, 
all  with  words  and  music  complete,  as  follows:  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  Ben  Bolt,  Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground,  The  Swanee 
River,  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  Old  Black  Joe,  Abide  with  Me, 
Nearer,  my  God.  to  Thee,  My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  When  You  and  I  were  Young,  The  Old  Cabin 
Home,  Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home?  I’ll  Hang  My  Harp  on  a 
Willow  Tree,  Sally  in  Our  Alley,  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts 
Me  Still,  Bring  Back  My  Bonnie  to  Me,  Bonnie  Doon,  Stop 
dat  Knocking,  Killarney,  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly, 
Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro  Town,  Robin  Adair,  Annie  Laurie, 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye,  I  Cannot 
Sing  the  Old  Songs,  Juanita,  When  the  Corn  is  Waving,  Annie, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  and  118  others.  Four  cents  pays  for  the  en¬ 
tire  grand  collection,  aDd  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money 
will  be  refunded.  Address:  F.  M.  LUPTON,  Publisher, 
No.  27  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


DRESSES 
ANY  MAN 

With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 

of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,  high 
grade  Sweater  III  T  En 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
S  Suits  made  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $7.85, 
equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
suit — 

A  Fall  and  Winter  storm 
coat  or  a  pair  of  extra  trous¬ 
ers  like  suit, a  fancypattern  if  de¬ 
sired. besides  a  high-/?  |l/r\T 
grade  Sweater  ill  T  EPl 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation .  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free 

_  samples  of  our  Fall  aud  Winter  cloth, 

measurement  blank  and  tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 
write  today. 

MARKS  &  LEE  CO.  (Incorporated) 

Tailors  to  the  Consumer 

185-191  Adams  Street  Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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How  $200  grew  to 

$453.10  in  45  days 

One  of  our  clients  bought  a  lot,  pay¬ 
ing  $200  in  cash,  and  sold  in  45  days 
for  $453.10,  a  clear  gain  of  $253.10 

Address  and  full  particulars  on  application 


SUCH  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  COMMON.  Our 

booklet  contains  dozens  of  similar  cases. 

^Seattle  is  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  She 
has  increased  30,000  in  population  since  April 
15th.  Values  are  as  stable  as  in  Manhattan  and 
are  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  prop¬ 
erties  change  hands  very  rapidly. 

^Seattle  is  the  trade  center  of  a  marvellously  rich 
country.  Immense  mineral,  timber  and  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  are  being  developed. 

She  conducts  an  enormous  trade  with  Alaska  and 
the  Orient. 

gives  the  small  investor 

Our  syndicate  Plan  the  same  opportunity  as 

J  the  large  investor- 

C,w  e  receive  sums  of  $5.00  and  upward  and  group 
them  in  the  purchase  of  properties,  which  are  held 
by  us  in  trust  for  our  investors,  and  sold  as  soon 
as  a  satisfactory  profit  can  be  maclel 
Write  for  particulars  of  this  Syndicate  Plan. 

We  refer  to  any  Seattle  Bank. 

LEWIS-LITTLEFIELD  CO. 

22  F  Haller  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Modern  Laundry 

Clean  water  and  a  dry  cloth,  and 
presto — the  collar’s  clean. 

“LITHOLIN”  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  look  ex¬ 
actly  like  ordinary  linen  and  wear 
better. 

Wrinkles  and  frayed  edges  im¬ 
possible. 

In  all  the  up-to-date  styles. 

At  collar  shops  or  of  us. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c, 

THE  F1BERLOID  COMPANY. 

3  Waverly  Place,  New  York. 


SO 

ROUGH  and  ready  affairs 
— not  much  to  look  at — 
but  you’re  not  smoking  ap¬ 
pearance  —  you’re  smoking 

tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  in 
these  cigars  is  of  the  sort  that 
goes  into  ten-cent  cigars. 

To  be  very  frank  the  only 
way  that  I  can  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  these  cigars  at  the  money 
is,  because  the  pieces  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  ’em  are  too  short  for 
fine  shapes,  and,  therefore,  the}’ 
become  what  we  manufactur¬ 
ers  call  “Seconds.” 

I  am  really  selling  you  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  Havana  to¬ 
bacco  at  Tobacco  value  with 
nothing  added  for  rolling  it 
into  cigars.  And  I  haven’t 
wasted  any  money  to  make  a 
good  looking  box  or  paste 
pretty  pictures  on  it. 

I  won’t  guarantee  that  I  can 
produce  enough  cigars  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  demand  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  and  therefore  will  not  sell 
more  than  100  at  $2.00  to  any  one 
smoker.  So  if  you  really  care 
to  participate  in  this  offer,  my 
personal  advice  to  you  is  to  get 
your  order  in  the  mail  to-night. 

Incidentally  1  want  to  say 
that  I  am  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  world  selling 
cigars  directly  to  the  consumer. 

I  am  the  only  manufacturer 
selling  strictly  for  cash.  Credit 
accounts  mean  losses — can’t 
help  it— bound  to  be  that  way. 

Manufacturers  selling  on  cred¬ 
it  must  make  you  pay  their 
losses.  Credit  accounts  mean 
expensive  book-keeping  meth¬ 
ods  and  many  clerks.  What  1 

save  in  this  way  goes  into  my 
cigars. 

My  business  integrity  can  be  learned  by 
referring  to  Difn  or  Bradstreets.or  the  United 
States  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York  City.  I 
have  been  in  business  for  a  great  many  rears, 
and  have  built  up  my  business  through  build¬ 
ing  up  my  reputation.  Both  have  cost  me 
thousands  of  dollars.  Depend  upon  it  that  I 
am  not  going  to  throw  away  either  my  busi¬ 
ness  standing  or  my  reputation  for  the  sake 
of  your  One  Dollar  by  disappointing  you. 

I  want  to  come  into  personal  contact  with 
every  new  customer  and  therefore  when  you 
write,  address  your  envelope  “to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of” 

t7fir  SZluitsis  (Zr. 

Dept.  B,  64,  66,  68  West  125th  St.,  New  York 


The  “Lincoln"  Leather  Garter 


is  the  Right  Garter 


because  there’s  no  metal  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  skin,  no  cords  or  elastic 
to  bind  the  leg,  cause  welts,  dis¬ 
coloration,  or  prevent  free  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  easy,  even  pressure  soothes 
the  skin,  leaves  the  leg  veins  free, 
and  insures  health  and  comfort. 

They’re  the  only  practical  and 
comfortable  garters  tor  wear  with 


Your 
Initial  on 
Your 
Garters 

At  your  dealers, 
or  sent  prepaid 
on  r  e  c  e  i  p  t  of 

50c.  Insist  on 
getting  “Lincoln’’ 
Garters  —  they’re 
the  best. 


FULL  LENGTH  OR  KNEE  DRAWERS 

Made  from  the  finest  quality  of  genuine  English  pigskin  (in 
rights  and  lefts,  to  conform  to  each  leg).  With  gilt  brass 
buckles  and  grips. 

LOCKHART-MACBEAN  CO.  (Inc.) 

1215  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  ‘‘Lincoln1*  Lisle  50c.  Suspenders 


EIGHT-YEAR  GUARANTEE  TWO  GALLONS  FREE  TO  TRY-6  MONTHS’  TIME  TO  PAY 


M 1 


Y  PAINT  is  a  new  paint — made  in  a  new  way — sold  on 
is  unique. 


a  new  plan,  it 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  made  especially  for  you  after  your  order  is  received,  and  I  pack 
your  order  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double  strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate 
cans,  and  in  another  can  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process  LiDseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used 
to  buy  years  ago.  Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

This  is  the  only  possible  way  that  you  can  get  fresh  paint  for  your  work,  and 
fresh  paint  is  the  only  good  paint. 

I  sell  my  O.  L.  Chase  PI  ade -to- Order  Pa  ini  direct  from 
my  factory  to  you  at  a  very  low  factory  price. 

You  pay  no  paint  dealer’s  or  middle  man’s  profits.  It  is  the  most  economical 
good  paint  made,  for  first  cost,  and  because  of  the  extraordinarily  long  wear,  it  re¬ 
duces  the  average  of  your  painting  bills  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I  pay  all  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over.  I  allow  you  to  try  the  whole  order  to 


paint  your  buildings.  After  you  use  it,  stand  off  and  look  at  it.  If  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  and  as  represented  in  every  way,  the  paint  will  be  yours  free. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such  a  liberal  offer,  and  I  make  it  be¬ 
cause  I  manufacture  the  best  paint  ever  put  on  the  market. 

I  go  even  further.  I  will  sell  my  paint  on  six  months’  time  to  responsible  people 
if  desired.  This  gives  you  ample  time  to  test  of  its  value. 

Back  of  my  agreement  for  quality,  I  also  put  a  guarantee  for  eight  years,  the 
longest  ever  put  upon  a  paint,  and  back  of  that  is  my  $50,000  bond. 

Before  buying  paint,  be  sure  and  send  for  my  paint  book.  It  will  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  It  is  the  finest  paint  book  ever  issued.  It  tells  the  whoie  of  my  paint 
story  in  the  most  convincing  and  common  sense  argument,  and  with  it  comes  big 
samples  of  all  colors  to  choose  from.  Drop  me  a  line"  at  once.  I  will  be  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  you  the  booklet,  with  a  copy  of  my  written  guarantee,  etc. 

Yours  truly  O.  L.  CHASTE,,  The  'Paint  Man 
7 1 1  y  Olix)e  Street,  St.  Louis,  PIo. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING 

can  be  mastered  in  your  spare  moments.  Merely  clip 
this  advertisement,  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  and  receive  absolutely  free  our  200  page 
hand-book  describing  our 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

and  over  60  others  including  Mechanical,  Civil, 
Electrical  and  every  other  phase  of  engineering 
work.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Write  now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

—  Mention  Collier  s  10  6,  ’0t.  - - 


\\  AKI-  JVIOIN  E  Y  EA.SY 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle. 
Send  stamp  for  catalog.  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 

A  MONTH 
(We  show  you  how) 
Big  profits— quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO..  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0 


GOVERNMENT 

VI-  39,427  Appointmen 


POSITIONS 


Appointaients;”-“;S«-«J-5; 

year.  Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we 
instruct  by  mail  hundreds  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1200  a  year. 
If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  examinations, 
and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  I).  C. 


f 


W  Gives  to  its  users  far 
mm  .'u complexion  as  smooth 

W  ^  and  velvety,  and  as  deli- 
gS  fr'-ttS  f  cate  in  its  coloring,  as  the 
Wj  Jrpetals  of  a  rose.  It  effaces 
I  2L,  W  ^arm  done  by  sun  and” 

L  fr  M  JF/L—^vind  during- vacation  days. 
■jEf  Jf  M.  Lablache  Face  Powder 
J  Mf  /Is  pure  and  harmless.  d 
Z* dr  /Refuse  substitutes .  They 

f****/J/Fa*mr  j/may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 

- -^White,  Pink,  or  Cream,  50c. 

a  box,  of  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Send  ioc.  for  sample.  • 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

Dept.  24.  1*25  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


The  most  economical,  safest  and  cheapest  Vapor 
Ll^ht  Is  the  “CLEVELAND."  Costs  1  cent  a 
evening — smokeless  and  odorless.  Buy 
“CLEVELAND"  and  your  friends  will  do 
the  same — you  get  such  a  liberal  discount 
that  you’ll  make  a  snug  profit  in  selling.  If 
not  what  you  expect  return  at  our  expense 
— we’ll  do  the  same  with  your  money.  Get  e 
catalog,  then  a  lamp,  and  you’ll  want  to  be  our  Agent 
as  there’s  a  profit  worth  having.  ./?//  Styles. 

CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.. 

2227  Ashland  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Breed  squabs  to  make  money.  Eat  squabs — and 
ask  for  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  squabs,  which  are  the 
largest  and  best.  Raised  in  four  weeks,  sell 
for  $2.50  to  $6  doz.  No  mixing  food,  no  night 
labor,  no  young  to  attend.  Work  for  women 
which  pays.  We  were  first. 


Visitors  welcome 
at  farm,  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  First  send 
for  our  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  Free  Book. 
“How  to  Make  Money  with 
Squabs."  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co.,  324  Howard  St., 
Melrose,  Mass. 


Send  15  cents  for  3  months'  trial 
subscription  to 

The  Business  Man’s  Magazine 

The  best  business  magazine  in  the  world.  It 
will  give  you  each  new  development — teach 
you  all  the  new  and  easy  ways  of  doing  work 
— teach  you  Salesmanship,  Accounting, 
Bnok-keeping,  Cost  'Accounting,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Business  Management.  Banking,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Financial  Management,  Collections 
and  Credits,  the  whole  field  covered.  Price 
$1. 00a  year.  Tin*  Book-Keeper  l*nblish- 
E.  H.  Beach,  Editor  ing  Co..  Ltd.,  55  Fort  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


- CARPENTRY - 

offers  you  an  exceptionally  good  chance  to  increase  your  earning 
power.  There  is  always  a'  demand  for  the  skilled  worker.  We  can 

show  you  how  to  prepare  yourself  for  a  better  paying  position _ 

how  to  sell  your  services  at  the  highest  price.  Merely  c:ip  this 
advertisement,  mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  free  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  describing  our 

CARPENTRY  COURSE 

and  60 others  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing  and  all  branches  of  engineering  work.  It  you 

are  ambitious  yon  will  be  interested.  Let  us  prove  it  at  our  expense. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

- -  Mention  Collier’s  10-6,  ’06  - — 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 


•>  Scientific  .American 

MtnyN  &  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ' 

3ranch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Raise  SQUABS-11  Pays 

We  will  teach  you  the  business,  beginning  to  end,  if 
1  you  start  with  our  straight-bred  Homer  stock;  none 
better  at  any  price. 

We  sell  only  properly  mated  pairs— matings 
.guaranteed.  Our  squabs  are  fancy  and  bring  top 
prices.  We  have  1*2,000  breeding  Homers  in  our 
Nv.  lofts.  If  we  can  succeed,  you  can. 

''aS Get  our  Free  Booklet  and  learn  all  the 
£  facts  about  this  fascinating  industry. 
.  ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 

_f_ _ Box  E _ Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


CROOKED  LEGS 

trousers  hang  to  the  line — when  Alison  Pneumatic  Forms 
are  worn.  Over  20,00(1  sensible  men  wear  them  daily. 
You  don't  feel  them,  others  can’t  detect  them.  Illus¬ 
trated  book  and  proofs,  sealed,  free.  The  Alison  Co.. 
Dept.  2A,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MS® 

ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 

tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 

Iff  l:\Vj  1  Jr 

The  National  Press  Association 

54  'Hie  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind* 

-COYNE  BROS.  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

'  New  York — St.  L<>nis — successful l  v  teach  men  and  boys  to  mini-  ' 
ify  as  PLUMBERS— BRICKLAYERS  and  PLASTERERS 
and  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day.  Positions  guaranteed.  Our 
graduates  always  in  demand.  Write  tor  free  catalogue  to 

24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Fruit  and  Tobacco  Lands 

In  East  Central  Texas  grow  fine  crops.  Farms  from 
50  to  500  acres.  $8  to  $15  per  acre.  Send  for  our 
circular  and  FREE  Texas  Map. 

Geo.  H.  Heafford,  277  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EDITORIAL 

BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1906 


The  Decent  Average 

^JpHERE  was  a  man  who  was  very  bitter  at  the 
world.  He  had  lost  all  faith  in  human  nature, 
and  believed  every  man  sordid.  “Friends!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I’ve  got  one  for  every  dollar  in  my  pants. 
That’s  the  kind  of  friends  I’ve  got.”  He  had  been 
poor  and  had  got  money  suddenly  and  now  he  wanted 
to  be  poor  again,  “everlastingly  blamed-edged  poor.” 
“Everybody’s  a  buzzard,”  he  averred,  “a-swoopin’ 
around  waitin’  for  another  buzzard  to  get  weak,  so’s 
they  can  peck  his  eyes  out  and  eat  him.  And  as 
for  friends— Gosh  !  ” 

'J'HA  F  was  in  the  beginning.  In  the  end  he  was 
of  a  very  much  more  tender  mood.  He  assented 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  sentiment  that  “you’ll  see 
blocks  and  blocks  filled  with  people  and  people,  but 
say,  old  man,  it’s  surprising— on  the  level— how  decent 
they  average  up.” 

^^HAT  passed  between  these  altered  moods  is  the 
story  of  “The  Decent  Average.”  It  all  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  Turkish-bath  room,  within  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  two,  and  proved  the  sentiment,  expressed 
by  the  commercial  traveler,  that  “women  of  the 
right  sort  will  stand  an  awful  lot.”  The  story  deals 
with  the  common  emotions  of  average  men,  and  its 
quality  of  touching  the  heart  had  much  to  do  with 
its  selection  as  winner  of  the  thousand-dollar  prize 
contest  just  closed.  It  will  be  printed  in  our  next 
number,  October  13. 

rJ''HIS  story  will  be  followed  in  early  issues  of 
Collier’s  by  two  tales  which  pressed  it  very 
closely  for  the  quarterly  bonus.  “A  Sunset,”  by 
Stephen  French  Whitman,  concerns  a  certain  kind 
of  life  of  the  Paris  of  to-day.  Mr.  Jack  London’s 
“A  Day’s  Lodging,”  like  all  of  his  best  work,  is  a 
big,  virile  story  of  the  Klondike.  Not  since  Collier’s 
started  its  quarterly  contests  have  the  editors  found 
it  so  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  these  three  very  unusual  stories.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  know  how  nearly  the  readers  of 
Collier’s  will  agree  with  the  final  decision. 

^LL  of  the  stories  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  1  have  been  received,  and  a  decision  as  to 
the  winner  of  the  $1,000  bonus  will  soon  be  an¬ 
nounced.  This  will  be  the  first  of  the  four  prizes 
awarded  under  our  latest  series.  The  remaining 
three  quarters  end  December  1,  1906,  March  1,  1907, 
and  June  1,  1907. 


AND 

BADGES 


FWSociety  or  Lodge-College  or  School 

Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 
Either  of  the  two  styles  here  illus¬ 
trated,  enameled  in 
.  —  —  or  two  colors  a 

showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 
but  not  more  than  shown  in  il lust . 

.Silver  Plate  $1  doz.  Sample  10c 
Ster.Silv.$2.50  doz.  Sample  25c 
FREE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  silver. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

-BASTIAN  BHDS.,  21 Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Make  $10.00  a  Day 

One  man  and  one  machine  can  do 
this  with  a 

PETTYJOHN 

Concrete  Block 
Machine 

An  opportunity  to  the  first  to 
write  us  from  each  locality  to  start 
a  BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS  with  | 
small  cauital.  If  you  are  going  to 
build  a  home  you  should  nave  it.  ^ 

\\  hole  outfit  costs  only  $125.00.  Sand,  Water  and  Cement  only 
materials  required.  One  man  can  make  200  blocks  daily.  Machine 
sent  on  trial.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PETTYJOHN  COMPANY 
846  N.  Sixth  Street  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 


Our  "Course  by  Mail”  will  fit  you  in  a  short  time  for 
either  Railway  Fireman  or  Brake  man  so  you  can  earn 
$65  to  $125  a  month.  Hundreds  of  positions  now  open. 
Original  and  only  school  of  its  kind  officered  by  railway 
officials.  W rite  for  catalog  today  and  begin  study  at  once. 
The  Wenthe  Railway  Coir.  School,  Box  612,  Freeport,  III. 


HOME 

STUDY 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO1 

OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  tor  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
School  or  College  course.One-half  thework 
for  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 

WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 

205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 

NEXT  SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 


Trade  Mark.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

ERLANGER  BROS.,  New  York 


All  9park  plug  troubles  come  from  soot  ou  the  points  causing  a 
short  circuit.  The  “Shur-Fire”  can’t  carbon,  consequently  can’t 
short-circuit.  If  you  have  ever  had  plug  troubles,  send  for  *  ■ Shur- 
Fire”  booklet,  or  better  still,  enclose  One  Dollar  aud  a  Half  and  we 
will  send  you  a  “Shur-Fire”  Spark  Plug  with  this  guarantee — 
Money  Back  if  You  Want  It. 

THE  IGNITER  APPLIANCE  CO.,  101  Central  Ave.,  CLEVELAND 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and  no  questions  asked. 
Onus’  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25 
years  experience  aud  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  business 
houses  and  individuals.  100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  50  copies  tTom 
type-written  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.  Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
size  (prints  8}($xl3  in.)  price  $5.00. 

Felix  K,  Daus  Duplicator  Co. 
Daus  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  New  York 


100  Visiting  Cards™]  50c 

Also  Business,  Mourning,  Birth,  Fraternal,  Professional  and 
Emblematic.  We  have  cuts  of  trade-marks  and  emblems  for  all 
railroads,  lodges  and  fraternal  societies.  Monogram  Stationery. 
Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Samples  free. 

E.  J.  Schuster  Ptg.  &  Eng.  Co.,  Dept.  AD,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STAMPS  D1D  Y0U  EVER  COLLECT?  There  is 
^  *  xxlTli  O  pleasure  and  money  in  it.  For  10c.  we  will 
start  you  with  an  album  and  55  stamps,  including  rare  Br. 
Honduras,  Transvaal,  Canada  Registered,  Costa  Rico,  Ec¬ 
uador,  Icelaud,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED.  50  per  cent, 
commission.  400  mixed  Foreign,  10c.  We  buy  old  stamps. 
List  10c.  Address  1IUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHIPPLE  SCHOOL  of  ART 

900  Sixth  Ave.  (Cor.  51st  St.)  N.  Y.  City.  Under  direction 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Ayer  Whipple,  pupil  of  The  Julian  Academie, 
Paris.  Best  school  for  study  of  Illustration,  and  the  Figure. 
Opened  September  4th.  Evening  Classes 


“23  SKID00”  BADGE,  4c 

You  know  whatBkidoo  means.  It’s  the  latest  joke  out. and 
our  badges  are  all  the  rage  In  New  York  Get  one  at  once, 
be  up-to-date,  and  join  the  ••  Skidoo  League  ”  One  badge 
sent  post  paid  with  our  big  Catalogue  of  Novelties, 
Jewelry  Magic  Tricks  .etc.  .for  only  4o  in  stamps.  Address 
8.  DRAKE ,  Dept.  4l ,  539  Van  Buren  8t.  .CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 


We  Can  Help 
Vou  Decide 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
( State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
751-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


I  Print  My 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspa¬ 
per.  Card  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Money  saver,  maker. 
All  easy,  printed  rules. 
W rite  factory  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  cards. 
The  Press  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn 
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lOOO  PLAYS 

of  every  variety;  stage  effects,  theatrical  para^l 
phernalia,  wigs,  makeup,  costumes,  scenery, 
etc.,  can  be  found  in  our  new  catalog,  over 
100  pages,  illustrated;  sent  on  request,  postpaid.  k 
I—*  p'v  f-i  f— «  Send  for  it  to-day 

r  K  r  r  THE  CREST  TRADING  CO. 

*  A  _ 23F  Witmark  Bldg,,  New  York  | 


P 


ATENTS  SE^?e&N°ERDFEB 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Specializing  for  quality — that  is  what  makes  Armour  food  products  the  standard  of 
excellence  all  the  year  round  and  all  round  the  world.  The  Armour  name  and 
the  Armour  brand  on  the  label  always  mean  “quality,”  because  Armour  & 
Company  never  stop  at  producing  something  “just  as  good”  or  “good  enough. 
The  constant  effort  is  to  produce  something  better.  That  is  “the  Armour  way.” 
It  is  the  every-day,  all-the-year-round  business  creed  in  each  department  throughout 
six  of  the  largest,  cleanest  and  best  equipped  food  producing  plants  in  the  world. 

([“The  Armour  way”  has  been  tested  by  forty  years  of  successful  business  building. 

It  pays.  It  has  put  Armour  products  at  the  top— has  put  them  in  a  class  bv  them¬ 
selves — and  has  won  for  them  c  istant  use  and  approval  by  careful  housewives  all 
over  the  world.  And  they  are  at  the  top  to  stay.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  you  are 
right  when  buying  meat  food  products,  look  for  the  Armour  brand  on  the  label. 


. 


jiydand  put  up  under  their pf1-* 

Armour's 

’AN'jfActuRE.O  &PACKE-3  ^ 

^MOUR  &  C°‘ 


Best  Extract  of  Beef 

c  A  kitchen  without  Armour’s  Extract  of 
Beef  is  like  soup  without  salt;  it  lacks  savor. 

A  jar  of  Extract  (if  it’s 
Armour’s)  will  double  the 
resources  of  the  house¬ 
wife  who  iikes  to  “have 
things  taste  good.” 

€L  Armour’s  Extract  is  a 
concentration  of  the  rich, 
meaty  flavors  of  choice 
roast  beef — the  best  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  best  beef. 
It  gives  life  and  zest  to 
everything  it  touches — soups,  entrees,  roasts, 
vegetables.  A  little  of  it  helps  to  convert 
the  “left  overs”  of  yesterday  into  a  choice 
dish  for  today-  And  when  chillv  days  come,  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  makes  a 
beverage  that  warms,  cheers  and  invigorates. 
«L“  Culinary  Wrinkles,”  a  little  cook  book 
written  by  Ida  M.  Palmer,  tells  of  more  than 
one  hundred  ways  of  using  Armour’s  Extract  of 
Beef  to  advantage.  It  will  be  sent  on  request. 


TRADE 


MARK 


A 


w*v 


USA. 


«L  The  name  on  the  label  is  the  best 
assurance  of  the  meat  quality  inside  the 
can.  “Veribest”  goods  are  put*  up  with 
exactly  that  thought  in  mind  and  the 
goods  corroborate  the  label.  . 

C  The  art  of  making  your  table  a  constant  delight  to  family 
and  friends  lies  in  providing  harmonious  variety.  By  means 
of  “Veribest”  you  can  offer  an  appetizing  surprise  at  every 
meal.  To  name  but  a  few  of  the  products  that  bear,  and 
merit,  the  “Veribest”  brand,  which  are  especially  good  for 
luncheon,  tea,  or  an  “extra”  at  any  meal:  Pork  and  Beans,  put 
up  “Boston  way”  or  in  tomato  sauce^  Brisket  Beef,  the  best 
“corning”  cut  perfectly  “corned”*  Lunch  Tongue,  cool,  pala¬ 
table  and  dainty;  Mince  Meat,  that  puts  within  your  reach  with¬ 
out  trouble  to  yourself,  the  equal  of  the  best  “home-made”  mince 
meat  you  ever  used.  On  the  back  of  each  label,  recipes  tell  a 
variety  of  ways  of  delicately  serving  each  “Veribest”  product. 


Bacon  for  Breakfast 

CE  very  morning  is  not  too  often  to  have 
it  on  the  table,  when  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
bacon.  Doctors  all  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  especially  for 
children,  because  it  is  a 
valuable  food  and  is  easily 
digested. 

C  But  it  sh  ould  be  choice 
bacon,  evenly  cured  and 
thinly  sliced,  tender  and 
juicy,  with  fat  and  lean 
evenly  balanced — the  kind 
that  doesn’t  cook  dry  and 
stringy.  Then  it  comes  to  the  table,  curly- 
crisp,  beautifully  brown,  sweet,  and  so  deli¬ 
cate  it  fairly  melts  in  the  mouth.  Every  slice 
“tastes  like  more.” 

C.  Bu  t  to  have  it  always  just  right, get  Armour’s 
“Star”  Bacon,  wafer  sliced  and  put  up  in  glass 
jars  or  tins.  The  “Star”  brand  guarantees 
quality — marks  the  best  bacon  in  the  market 
—  and  uniformity.  The  first  package  will 
please,  and  each  succeeding  one  will  be  as  good 
as  the  first — better,  if  it  can  be  made  better. 


Armour  food  products  have  always  been  sold  on  their  merits.  They  are  as  good 
today  as  they  were  yesterday.  They  will  be  better  tomorrow  if  we  can  make  them  so. 

The  “Why”  of  “Star”  Hams  Lard  that  is  Perfect 


c.  The  Armour  plants  produce  an  average  of  about  40,000  hams 
a  day — all  good  hams,  tender,  juicy,  nutritious  and  palatable.  But 
only  about  one  ham  in  fifteen  wins  the  “Star” 
brand,  the  mark  of  super-excellence.  That  is 
why  “Star”  hams  cost  a  little  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hams.  They  are  better  than  ordinary 
hams — the  pick  of  the  total  output. 

C.T  his  super-quality  is  important,  for  the 
stomach’s  sake.  The  doctor-experts  on  diet 
all  recommend  ham — tender,  mild-cure  ham — 
especially  for  persons  whose  digestion  is  just  a 
little  slow. 

c.  But  be  sure  you  get  Armour’s  “Star”  Ham, 
with  the  five-pointed  star  burned  into  the  skin. 

That  mark  guarantees  you  the  pick,  a  “just  right”  mild-cure  ham 
from  a  young,  but  “matured,”  moderately  fat,  corn  fed  “barrow” 
hog — “The  Ham  What  Am.” 


c  The  lard  that  shows  a  deeply  wrinkled  and  “wavy”  top,  when 
the  pail  is  opened,  is  the  pure  leaf  lard.  But  to  say  “leaf  lard” 
_  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

C.T  he  highest  degree  of  lard  excellence  is  se¬ 
cured  only  when  the  best  of  raw  “leaf”  is  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  rendered  in  open  kettles  at  a 
temperature  that  carries  off  all  the  undesirable 
and  indigestible  substances  which  are  a  part  of 
natural  “leaf”  This  process,  applied  to  the  se¬ 
lected  “leaf,”  brings  forth  a  “dry,”  “flaky”  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  the  very  cream  of  lard — the  best  for 
all  purposes  and  the  only  lard  to  use  for  fine  cook¬ 
ing.  The  trade  name  for  this  perfect  product  is 
“Armour’s  ‘SIMON  PURE’  Leaf  Lard.” 
c  Costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  lard  ?  Yes,  but  it  always 
gives  satisfaction.  You  have  no  “soggy”  pastry  when  you  use 


‘Arm 


our  s 


SIMON  PURE’  Leaf  Lard.” 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH  OMAHA 
SIOUX  CITY 


ARMOUR 


COMPANY 


KANSAS  CITY 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS 
FORT  WORTH 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  MONSTERS 


K  TO  doubt  but  that,  in  days  of  old, 

JUST  as  our  own  dust-coated  braves 

'  /  TME  and  its  Vehicles  have  changed — 

Before  the  jolly  flood, 

y  A  mad  excitement  find 

But  ah,  the  game,  the  game  ! 

The  Cavemen  yelled  when  they  beheld 

To  try  the  wheels  ( in  lieu  of  heels) 

The  Sportsman ’s  greed  for  speed,  for  speed, 

The  first  mad  race  for  blood, — 

Of  all  the  monster- kind — - 

Is  evermore  the  same, 

Some  gelding  ground-sloth,  trained  and  tractile, 

Those  vapor-snorting,  thunder-lizards 

Whether  he  dwell  in  cave  or  palace, 

IVell-matched  against  a  pterodactyl. 

Driven  to  death  by  goggled  wizards. 

The  prize  a  ham  bone  or  a  chalice. 

w 


HEN  IN  THE  COURSE  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  oppose  seriously  a  chronic  can¬ 
didate  for  offices,  ranging  up  to  the  Presidency,  we 
are  more  than  ever  anxious  not  to  overlook  anything 
that  can  fairly  be  said  for  such  a  man.  Deeming, 
therefore,  William  Randolph  Hearst  a  malign  leader  for  the 
forces  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  discontent,  and  compelled 
to.  oppose  his  ambitions  vigorously,  although  at  a  worldly  loss 
to  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  true  to  our  principles  did  we  in 
any  way  slight  his  accomplishments  for  good.  In  naming  the 
principal  ones  we  shall  probably  offend  most  of  those  who  hate 
and  fear  him,  even  as  in  insisting  on  his  falsity  we  offend  his 
many  passionate  adherents.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hearst,  more  than 
to  any  other  one  man,  that  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
roads  paid  the  $120,000,000  they  owed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Hearst  secured  a  model  Children’s 
Hospital  for  San  Francisco,  and  he  built  the  Greek 
Theatre  of  the  University  of  California — one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  classic  reproductions  in  America.  Eight  years  ago,  and  again 
this  year,  his  energetic  campaigns  did  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
keeping  the  Ice  Trust  within  bounds  in  New  York.  His  indus¬ 
trious  Law  Department  put  some  fetters  on  the  Coal  Trust.  He 
did  much  of  the  work  of  defeating  the  Ramapo  plot,  by  which 
New  York  would  have  been  saddled  with  a  charge  of  $200,000,000 
for  water.  To  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  his  lawyers  New 
Yorkers  owe  their  ability  to  get  gas  for  eighty  cents  a  thousand 
feet,  as  the  law  directs,  instead  of  a  dollar.  In  maintaining  a 
legal  department,  which  plunges  into  the  limelight  with  injunc¬ 
tions  and  mandamuses  when  corporations  are  caught  trying  to 
sneak  under  or  around  a  law,  he  has  rendered  a  service  that 
has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public. 


SERVICES 
BY  HEARST 


gentleness,  and 


VX/HAI  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE,  in  spirit, 

’  *  temper,  between  a  Socialist  and  a  follower  of  Mr.  Hearst? 
Letters  from  both  are  pouring  on  us  constantly.  The  Socialist 
is  patient,  kind,  open-minded,  intelligent,  and  free  from  charges 
and  abuse.  The  Hearstite,  almost  without  exception,  storms, 
threatens,  and  relies  on  stereotyped  allegations  of  corruption. 
From  the  last  Hearst  batch  are  these: 

“If  you  do  not  stop  to  publish  those  nasty  things  about  Mr.  Hearst  my 
only  wish  would  be  to  see  you  loose  all  your  subscribers.” 

“Your  continued  insults  to  a  man  among  men,  William 
TWO  R.  Hearst,  a  man  that  is  a  friend  of  labor,  has  so  dis- 

KINDS  ousted  me  that  I  will  not  under  any  circimstances  take 

your  paper  again. 

“What  on  earth,  has  W.  Hearst  ever  done  to  you  that  he  must  bear 
Weekly  such  unseething  remarks  that  you  make.  And  such  silly,  such 
Bious  remarks  that  you  make  in  your  styled  society  paper,  more  fit  for 
some  bar-room  trash,  than  the  public.” 

Why  this  difference  in  tone  between  the  Socialists  and  the  wor¬ 
shipers  of  the  hustling  yellow  editor?  Inviting  our  readers  to 
answer  this  question,  we  surmise  it  is  because  the  leading 

Socialists  appeal  confidently  and  calmly  to  what  they  deeply 
believe,  and  Mr.  Hearst’s  followers  are  necessarily  such,  in 
the  main,  as  can  worship  a  man  whose  life  work,  journalism, 
is  composed  of  forged  interviews,  false  and  uncorrected  state¬ 

ments,  and  trust  in  the  loudest  noise.  Readers,  says  Thackeray, 
should  ask  these  questions  of  a  writer:  “Is  he  honest?  Does 
he  tell  the  truth  in  the  main?  .  .  .  Does  he  seek  popularity 
by  claptrap  or  other  arts?’’  The  writer,  goes  on  this  sound 

thinker  and  brave  and  honest  man,  “has  no  right  to  say  to  his 

readers:  ‘You  shall  not  find  fault  with  my  art,  or  fall  asleep 
over  my  pages’;  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  this  person  writing 
strives  to  tell  the  truth.  If  there  is  not  that,  there  is  nothing.” 
Was  Thackeray  right  ? 


(r) 


T 


HE  PARSONS  VICTORY  in  New  York,  over  Odell  and 
Quigg,  has  relations  more -than  superficial.  It  promises  to 


make  the  Republican  organization,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
country,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  real  political  party, 
with  a  militant,  self-respecting  membership  and  honest  leaders. 
The  Republican  organization  ceases  to  be  a  little  brother  to 
Tammany,  doing  Tammany’s  will  for  a  beggar’s  “hand-out”  of 
patronage.  This  victory  is  purely  one  of  men;  no 
one  of  the  principles  or  ideas  grouped  under  the 
word  reform  had  any  place  in  the  campaign.  The 
situation  had  no  relation  to  the  fights  made  by  the 
of  reform,  like  Ghurchill,  Colby,  and  La  Follette,  on  frankly 
radical  platforms,  elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  it  was  purely 
a  house-cleaning  among  those  conservatives  who  have  a  kindly  but 
not  a  corrupt  sympathy  for  the  vested  interests.  When  the  con¬ 
servatives  acquire  leaders  who  are  honest  and  intelligent,  and 
whom  the  radicals  must  respect,  one  step  will  be  taken  toward 
steady  and  unhysterical  improvement. 


A  S  T  E  P 
AHEAD 

young  eagles 


A  WAR  SONG  of  old  England  contains  some  lines  which,  if 
memory  is  not  unfaithful,  run  somewhat  thus: 

“Then  stand  by  your. glasses,  steady, 

And  drink  to  your  comrades’  eyes; 

And  here’s  to  the  dead  already, 

And  here’s  to  the  next  who  dies!” 

It  is  the  nobler  spirit  of  war,  and  that  part  of  the  spirit  which 
can  be  applied  to  victories  in  peace.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s 
combat  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  resulted  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin  in  victory  for  the  corporation,  as  far  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  New  Hampshire  is  concerned.  A 
platform  was  adopted,  containing  the  principles  steady 

for  which  Mr.  Churchill  stood,  and  although 
the  nomination  of  Floyd  deprives  those  planks  partly  of  their 
meaning,  they  are  there  on  record,  and  a  few  determined  men 
in  the  next  Legislature  could  force  their  enactment  into  law. 
If  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  relapse  into  their  seldom- 
broken  sleep,  the  spirit  of  the  State  will  be  unaffected  by  Mr. 
Churchill’s  fight,  but  if  they  remain  awake  and  steady,  know¬ 
ing  what  they  want,  and  bringing  to  its  accomplishment  the 
will,  the  energy,  and  the  courage  that  great  nations  show  in 
war,  Mr.  Churchill’s  defeat  will  be  but  the  harbinger  of  cer¬ 
tain  victory  to  come. 

OF  MANY  INDICTMENTS  against  the  private  companies  who 
now  monopolize  wage-earners’  life  insurance,  one  is  that 
they  charge  their  policy-holders  a  profit  which  would  be  excessive 
in  any  business,  but  which  becomes  cruel  and  shameless  when 
taken  in  five- cent  sums  from  the  poor.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  pays  its  stockholders  dividends  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-seven  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested;  in 
Mr.  Dryden’s  Prudential  Insurance  Company  the  annual  rate  of 
dividend  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  If  these  figures 
startle  Americans  into  indignation,  they  may  get 
the  comfort  of  “He’s  a  bigger  one”  from  a  con-  carthagoi 
sideration  of  the  company  which  controls  this 
business  in  England.  Just  how  much  cash  was  paid  in,  at  the 
beginning,  by  the  stockholders  of  this  London  company,  their 
published  reports  do  not  definitely  show.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  amount  was  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  On  this 
an  annual  dividend  is  paid  of  five  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  rate  of  profit  in  this  case,  therefore,  is  about  one 
thousand  and  twenty  per  cent  a  year.  This  is  the  company 
upon  which  Mr.  Dryden,  in  every  detail,  modeled  his  own. 
That  the  imitation  will  be  carried  on  to  include  the  rate  of 
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profit  is  assured,  unless  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Brandeis, 
to  conduct  wage-earners’  life  insurance  as  a  feature  of  savings 
banks,  is  carried  out.  Already  Mr.  Dryden,  as  he  himself  has 
testified,  is  under  the  frequent  necessity  of  resisting  the  clamor 
of  his  fellow  stockholders  to  increase  the  dividend  above  two 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. 

pORESIGHT  IS  THE  QUALITY  for  which  the  associates  of 
A  James  J.  Hill  consider  him  most  distinguished.  Persons 
who  do  business  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  United 
States  rarely  have  a  new  commercial  idea  except  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Hill  thought  of  it  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
turned  it  to  the  profit  and  supremacy  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  So  conspicuous  is  this  quality  in  Mr.  Hill  that  not 
a  few  persons  describe  him  in  terms  which  are  the  commercial 
equivalent  of  seer  and  prophet.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hill 
bends  his  mind  to  the  future  of  the  United  States,  to  fail  to 
pay  attention  would  be  recklessness.  Mr.  Hill’s 
by  mV^hill  present  warning  is  that  we  are  rioting  through 

our  natural  resources  with  criminal  improvidence. 
“By  1950,  iron,’’  he  says — and  Mr.  Hill  knows  iron — “will  have 
retreated  almost  to  the  company  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
peril  is  not  one  of  remote  geologic  time,  but  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.’’  And  the  heedless  waste  of  coal  and  all  our  other  natural 
resources  points  the  path  to  the  same  economic  poorhouse. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  a  grateful 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Republican  Party  or  merely  the 

limitations  of  time  which  forbade  Mr.  Hill  to  point  out 

the  tariff  as  the  most  obvious  abettor  of  the  waste  of  our 
resources. 

'"UHE  REMEDY  for  threatened  exhaustion  of  natural  resources 
A  lies  in  the  hoe.  We  must  turn  industry  and  intelligence 

away  from  the  factory  and  back  to  the  farm.  The  soil,  differ¬ 

ing  from  iron  and  coal,  is  our  only  renewable  wealth.  It  is 
the  only  dependable  resource  to  give  food  and  comfort  to  the 
two  hundred  million  Americans  of  forty-five  years  from  now.  We 
must  point  inventors,  chemists,  and  scientists  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  earth.  “Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  meaning  of 
the  term,”  says  Mr.  Hill,  “is  something  almost  unknown  in 
the  United  States.”  Instead  of  it  we  have  “a  light  scratching 
of  the  soil  and  the  gathering  of  all  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
by  the  most  rapidly  exhaustive  methods.”  Agriculture  must  be 
more  intensive.  The  individual  farmer  must  have 
farming  fewer  acres  and  more  hoes.  He  must  nurse  his 
soil,  and  see  to  it  that  it  produces  more  next 
year  than  it  did  last.  Evolution  in  farming  is  taking  the 
direction  which  Mr.  Hill  points.  Irrigation  is  making  the 
change.  Farming  an  irrigated  ranch  is  a  problem  in  chemistry 
— there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of  soil,  a  fixed  quantity  of  sunshine, 
and  the  water  can  be  measured  out  to  suit.  This  kind  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  evolve  a  very  different  farmer  from  the  harried  and 
hopeless  victim  of  too  much  sun  in  May  and  too  much  water 
in  July,  who  has  learned  to  accept  the  crop  that  chance 
donates  him.  Moreover,  irrigated  land  being  more  expensive, 
farms  will  be  smaller — from  twenty  to  forty  acres  will  probably 
be  the  unit  in  the  arid  West.  And  in  this  tendency  lies  much 
of  the  stability  of  our  future. 

TTOWEVER  PEACEFUL  a  great  Power  may  be,  the  possibility 
A  A  of  delicate  and  complicated  situations  is  always  before  it. 
The  United  States  feels  much  more  comfortable  to-day  than  it 
would  if  there  were  not  in  the  Cabinet  two  men  of  such  tested 
strength,  prudence,  and  tact  as  Secretary  Taft  and  Secretary 
Root.  Both  believe  in  peace,  in  the  advantages  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  the  weaker  peoples,  and  in  reasonableness 
CUBA  and  kindness  rather  than  in  cruel  force  or  bluster. 

What  can  be  done  to  solve  the  Cuban  situation  in 
the  best  way,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  will  be  done, 
and  it  is  a  stimulating  thing  to  the  better  kind  of  patriotism  to 
believe  that  there  are  men  in  our  Government  whose  handling 
of  so  acute  a  situation  can  be  so  entirely  trusted.  What  Mr. 
Taft  did  in  the  Philippines  and  what  Mr.  Root  has  done  in 
South  America  are  a  guaranty  that  nothing  arbitrary,  rash,  or 
needless  will  be  attempted  by  us  in  Cuba, 
lu 


L_J  OW  STRANGE  IT  IS  that  men,  bold  and  competent  in 

A  A  accustomed  things,  fail  like  cowards  when  the  unusual  blocks 

their  path.  \\  hen  the  papers  were  full  of  the  wanderings  of  a 

Syrian  leper,  a  private  individual  offered  temporary  aid,  but  the 

United  States  of  America  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  coping 

reasonably  with  so  simple  a  situation.  Weeks  passed,  the  people 

forgot,  and  when  the  leper,  after  many  wanderings,  again  was 

mentioned  in  the  news,  brief  paragraphs,  instead 

of  flaming  headlines,  informed  us  that  he  was  still  GEORGE 
r  ■  \  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ROSSETTI 

frightening  railroad  employees  and  being  kept  out 

of  cities  by  battalions  of  police.  If  our  people  were  either 
more  accustomed  to  leprosy,  or  more  instructed  about  the  degree 
of  its  contagiousness,  they  would  not  show  this  startling  cow¬ 
ardice  and  want  of  mercy,  and  likewise  the  State  Government, 

were  the  occasion  not  one  without  a  precedent,  presumably  would 
have  been  able  to  act  with  more  credit  to  itself. 

L_j  OW  MANY  IN  A  THOUSAND  know  that  darker  colors  in 
A  A  leaves  often  are  an  attempt  of  the  plant  to  protect  itself 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  their  appearance  in  autumn 
is  in  these  cases  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  they  become 
visible  when  the  green  pigments  decrease?  Substances  likely  to  be 
useful  another  season  descend  into  the  trunk  and 
leave  in  the  leaves  only  those  of  which  the  tree  science  and 

'  p  Q  'J*  p  y 

has  no  further  need,  and  of  which  it  is  better  rid. 

While  such  derelicts  of  fact  are  known  to  few,  we  all  are  moved 

by  the  bravery  with  which  “Autumn  paints  upon  the  sky  the 
gorgeous  fame  of  Summer  which  is  fled.”  Where  science  opens 
the  wonders  and  secrets  of  her  processes  to  one,  the  seasons 
offer  priceless  poetry  to  the  millions. 

\X/HAT  QUERY  THIS?  What  lack  of  faith!  When  the  famous 
VL  author  of  Mr.  Dooley’s  bracing  and  deep  philosophy,  and 
the  Pride  (one  of  the  Prides)  of  Kansas,  and  the  Joan  d’Arc 
of  Standard  Oil,  and  the  Shamer  of  our  Cities,  and  the  Rupert  of 
the  Railways  had  settled  themselves  on  one  spot  to  make  of  “The 
American  Magazine”  an  American  magazine  indeed,  who  could 
guess  a  wail  of  doubt?  “Can  We  Stop  Drinking?”  ’Tis  the  title 
of  an  essay  in  the  September  issue.  Of  course  you  can.  You 
can  do  anything  you  try.  The  foe,  we  know,  is  great. 

“John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise.” 

True,  Barleycorn  has  met  and  slain  his  thousands,  but  in  the 
lexicon  of  the  new  periodical  there  should  be  no  such  word  as 
fail.  Let  these  exceptionally  able  journalists  not 
use  the  excuse  of  Rabelais,  that  he  drank  no 
more  than  a  sponge,  or  quote  Cervantes:  “I 
drink  when  I  have  occasion,  and  sometimes  when  I  have  no 
occasion.”  Rather  let  them  follow  the  advice  of  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield,  and  say,  when  urged  to  imbibe,  that  they  wish 
they  could  do  so,  but  a  very  little  makes  them  both  drunk 
and  sick.  Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  point  and  you’ll 
not  fail.  If  at  first  the  fight  seems  hard,  try  buttermilk.  Every 
heart  in  Collier’s  office  beats  with  its  confreres  further  up  the 
street. 

AN  EDICT  AGAINST  long  skirts  has  been  promulgated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  a  place  named  Magdeburg,  or  the  Maiden’s  Town. 
No  woman  is  allowed  to  drag,  trail,  or  otherwise  sweep  the  street 
with  any  dress,  skirt,  train,  or  similar  drapery  of  herself;  this 
in  order  “to  prevent  danger  to  health  and  annoyance  by  raising 
the  dust.”  A  despotic  system  like  the  German  can  handle  in 
this  manner  conditions  of  such  delicacy,  but  in 
our  land  no  power  could  so  arbitrarily  rule  indi-  skirts 
vidual  taste  except  two — fashion  and  the  dress¬ 
maker.  The  ladies  (our  devotion  to  whom  is  too  well  known  to 
need  reiteration)  have  an  interest  in  apparel  which  begins,  as 
determined  by  experiment,  before  the  age  of  two,  and  what  is 
government  that  it  should  undertake  to  affect  the  line  of  a  skirt 
or  the  relative  harmfulness  of  awkwardness  and  dirt?  Shall  male 
despotism  force  women  to  wear  clothes  as  if  they  were  thrown 
on  regardless  of  appearances,  and  from  sober  reason,  or  with 
a  pitchfork? 


CAN  THEY 
STOP? 


Collier’s  for  October  6  1906 
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THE  AMERICAN  CUP  RACERS 

Five,  machines  which  won  the  right  at  the  elimination  trials,  September  22,  to  represent  this  country  in  the  contest  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 


■  ■ 


THE  ELIMINATION  TRIALS  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  COURSE 


1. — Pope-Toledo  car,  which  won  fifth  place,  but  was  subsequently  disqualified  for  being  towed  half  a  mile.  The  Frayer-Miller  car,  which  look  sixth  place,  has  been  substituted 
on  the  team.  2.— Harding,  in  a  Haynes  car,  rounding  the  turn  at  Lakeville.  3. — Walter  Christie,  in  a  car  of  his  own  make.  4.  —  Le  Blon,  in  a  Thomas  car,  making  the 
“hairpin”  turn.  5.  —  Tracy,  in  a  ninety  horse-power  Locomobile,  passing  the  Grand  Stand  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  lap  and  winning  the  race  in  5  hours  27  minutes  45  seconds 
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DESTROYING  PROPERTY  IN  CUBA 


The  insurgent  General  Loynaz  del  Castillo  and  his  staff  near  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
been  mistaken  for  a  Government  soldier  and  macheted  by  one  of-  his  own  men  in 


General  Loynaz  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  with  his  head  bandaged,  he  having 
a  night  encounter.  The  insurgents  are  well  mounted  and  well  armed  with  rifles  and  machetes 


THE  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
which  broke  out  on  Au¬ 
gust  19,  and  was  suspended 
a  month  later  through  the 
mediation  of  Secretary  Taft, 
was  the  protest  of  the  Liberal 
Party  against  the  alleged  de¬ 
nial  of  a  political  ‘‘square 
deal.”  The  Liberals  main¬ 
tained  that  they  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  of  the 
country,  but  asserted  that 
in  last  year’s  elections  they 
were  kept  from  the  polls  and 
the  Government  candidates 
counted  in.  The  revolt  was 
precipitated  by  the  arrest  of 
a  number  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.  Insurgent  bands 
at  once  overran  almost  the 
whole  western  half  of  the 
island.  The  Rural  Guards, 
Cuba’s  substitute  for  a  stand- 


The  command  of  the  insurgent  Colonel  Arencibia  burning  the  records  of  the  captured  town  of  Santiago  de 
las  Vegas.  They  destroyed  all  real  estate  and  vital  statistics  which  will  cause  untold  confusion  in  the  future 


ing  army,  could  not  cope 
with  them,  although  in¬ 
creased  to  four  thousand 
men.  They  destroyed  rail¬ 
roads,  plantations,  and  other 
property  at  will.  When 
checked  by  the  Taft  armis¬ 
tice  their  camps  were  within 
trolley-ride  of  Havana,  and 
thousands  of  citizens  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  them  and  express 
their  sympathy.  The  insur¬ 
gents  were  well  armed  and 
equipped.  Their  comman¬ 
der,  General  Guerra  Puente, 
commonly  known  as  Pino 
Guerra,  had  a  force  of  two 
or  three  thousand  men  with 
him,  but  most  of  them  were 
broken  up  into  small  bands, 
fighting  among  the  jun¬ 
gles  and  sugar  plantations 


A  barricade  of  paving  stones  erected  in  the  streets  of  Guines,  Havana  Prov¬ 
ince,  by  the  Government  troops  in  anticipation  of  an  attach  from  the  rebels 


Water  tank  at  Calabazar  on  the  Western  Railway  of  Cuba,  destroyed  by  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  movement  of  trains  carrying  Government  troops 
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TAFT’S  HARD  TASK 


THE  Taft  party  reached  Havana  on  September 
19.  The  expectation  that  the  mere  presence 
of  the  great  pacificator  would  of  itself  restore 
peace  to  distracted  Cuba  was  disappointed.  Mr. 
Taft  found  the  situation  much  more  serious  than  he 
had  believed  it  to  be.  The  attempt  of  the  Cubans 
to  settle  their  differences  among  themselves  before 
his  arrival  had  failed.  The  insurgents  were  in  con¬ 
trol  of  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  seemed  to  outnumber  the  Government  forces. 
Fighting  had  been  suspended,  but  each  side  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  make  concessions.  Secretary 
Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon  began  work  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  calling  upon  President  Palma  the  same 
morning.  The  President  promptly  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  demand  of  the  revolutionists  for  new 
elections,  or  even  the  compromise  suggestion  that 
the  people  be  permitted  to  vote  again  for  half  the 
members  of  Congress.  He  declared  that  he  would 
resign  if  any  such  scheme  should  be  adopted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insurgents  maintained  that 
their  forces  had  the  Palma  Government  at  their 
mercy,  and  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  while 
that  government  remained  in  power  unless  its  title 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  people  at  elections  held 
under  guarantees  of  fairness.  Mr.  Taft  talked  with 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the  population, 
including  a  committee  authorized  to  represent  the 
insurgents,  and  impressed  upon  all  of  them  the 
need  of  coming  together  if  the  independence  of 
Cuba  was  to  be  preserved. 

By  the  2 2d  a  fleet  of  nine  American  warships — 
the  battleships  Louisiana ,  Virginia ,  and  New 
Jersey ,  and  the  cruisers  Cleveland ,  Tacoma ,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Newark ,  Denver ,  and  Des  Moines — had 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  filling  the  little 
bay  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  was  a  force  far  more 
powerful  than  that  which  destroyed  Cervera’s 
squadron  at  Santiago;  yet  it  did  not  daunt  the 
rebels,  who  muttered  that  it  could  not  take  to  the 
bush.  They  drew  their  bands  so  close  around 
Havana  that  Mr.  Taft  sent  word  to  them  that  they 
were  violating  the  truce  and  asked  them  to  move 
farther  away,  which  they  consented  to  do.  Mean¬ 
while  the  American  Government  was  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  land  an  army  in  Cuba  in  case  of  need. 
Those  Cubans  who  had  anything  to  lose  were 
anxious  for  intervention,  for  anarchy  was  paralyz¬ 
ing  trade,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  crops  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  depended. 

President  Roosevelt  gave  Mr.  Taft  unlimited 
powers,  putting  the  American  forces  in  Cuba  under 
his  command  and  appointing  him  Special  Ambassa¬ 
dor  with  authority  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
Cubans  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Mean¬ 
while  the  people  of  Havana  took  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  visit  the  insurgent  camps,  the  enterprising 
trolley  company  running  extra  cars  as  if  the  rebel 
tents  had  covered  a  traveling  circus.  The  popular 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  revolution.  On  the  24th  the  American 
Commissioners  received  a  delegation  from  the  in¬ 
surgent  army,  together  with  the  Liberal  political 
prisoners,  who  were  allowed  to  leave  their  cells, 
under  guard,  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Taft’s  investigations  convinced  him  that 
there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  insurgent  side  of 
the  dispute.  He  insisted  that  the  administration 


party,  the  Moderates,  make  concessions.  In  his 
conference  with  the  Liberals  he  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  they  professed  themselves  willing  to 
accept,  and  Senor  Zayas,  the  principal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  armed  insurgents,  telegraphed  to  the 
commanders  in  the  field  that  the  prospects  were 
that  satisfactory  peace  terms  would  be  signed.  The 
Palma  Government  was  not  so  well  satisfied,  and 
the  business  men  who  had  been  hoping  for  armed 
American  intervention  leading  to  annexation  were 
despondent  over  the  probability  of  a  peace  without 
solid  guarantees.  Finally  the  leaders  of  the  Mod¬ 
erate  Party  resolved  to  vacate  all  the  offices  in  the 
country,  from  President  down,  and  so  leave  the 
island  without  a  government,  with  a  view  to  forcing 
the  United  States  to  take  charge.  It  was  the  sui¬ 
cide  of  the  Republic. 

Sincere  and  forbearing  as  the  course  of  the 
Washington  Administration  has  been,  foreign  critics 
have  not  been  lacking  to  describe  it  as  a  piece  of 
clever  strategy  designed  to  force  the  Cubans  into  a 
position  in  which  they  would  welcome  annexation 

ATLANTA’S 

THE  tension  between  the  races  in  Atlanta,  pro¬ 
duced  by  negro  criminals  on  the  one  hand 
and  reckless  newspapers  on  the  other,  has 
had  tragic  and  shameful  results.  As  a  rule  the 
race  problem  is  not  as  serious  in  the  cities  as  in 
the  country  districts,  because  the  crimes  that  drive 
the  people  of  the  unguarded  countryside  to  fury 
are  more  easily  prevented  on  the  well-policed  city 
streets.  But  these  are  crimes  that  are  peculiarly 
responsive  to  suggestion.  They  multiply  when 
they  are  advertised.  Some  months  ago  certain 
politicians  and  newspapers  set  themselves  deliber¬ 
ately  to  create  the  mental  atmosphere  that  breeds 
them.  The  worst  eminence  in  this  evil  work  was 
held  by  the  Atlanta  “News.”  It  gathered  ex¬ 
amples  of  attacks  on  white  women  by  negro  brutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  forced  them  upon 
the  attention  of  both  races,  stirring  up  the  latent 
bestiality  of  the  worst  class  of  negroes  in  Atlanta, 
and  planting  in  their  dull  minds  the  seeds  that  were 
to  germinate  in  similar  crimes  of  their  own.  The 
seeds  sprouted,  and  each  new  crime  was  exploited, 
advertised,  and  made  to  breed  new  ones.  The 
streets  of  Atlanta  became  unsafe,  and  people  who 
would  ordinarily  have  been  law-abiding  were  driven 
to  madness  by  the  danger  to  their  families. 

On  September  22  four  white  women  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  negroes  in  Fulton  County,  three  of  them 
within  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta.  Two  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  were  promptly  lynched,  but  the  others  escaped. 
The  gathering  wrath  of  the  white  population,  fanned 
by  inflammatory  newspaper  extras,  burst  all  bounds. 
The  mob  began  a  fierce  hunt  for  negroes.  There 
was  no  question  of  punishing  the  guilty.  Men  were 
dragged  from  cars  and  murdered  simply  because 
they  were  black.  The  mob  invaded  a  barber  shop 
and  killed  the  two  unresisting  barbers  at  their  work. 
Negroes  were  chased  into  hotels  and  private  houses. 

The  Fire  Department  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
mobs  in  some  quarters  by  playing  upon  them  with 
streams  of  water.  But  the  situation  as  a  whole 
was  out  of  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  from 


to  the  United  States  as  a  refuge  from  worse  evils. 
Of  course,  such  a  theory  is  the  offspring  of  gross 
ignorance  of  American  political  conditions.  If 
there  is  anything  that  would  be  more  unwelcome 
than  another  to  President  Roosevelt  and  his  asso- 
ciaties,  it  is  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  Such  an  ac¬ 
quisition  would  throw  the  whole  tariff  question  at 
once  into  the  melting  pot.  It  could  not  be  carried 
through  with  the  consent  of  the  Cubans  without 
the  promise  of  free  trade.  But  such  a  promise 
would  precipitate  a  struggle  within  the  Republican 
party,  compared  with  which  the  fight  over  the 
Railroad  Rate  bill  was  a  strawberry  festival.  The 
beet  sugar  and  tobacco  people  who  kept  Porto  Rico 
so  long  outside  the  breastworks,  and  who  are  still 
keeping  out  the  Philippines,  would  turn  the  nation 
upside  down  before  they  would  consent  to  let  in 
Cuba,  whose  admission  would  squeeze  the  last 
drops  of  protection  out  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
duties.  Hence  even  European  cynics  need  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  President  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  devotion  to  Cuban  independence. 

RACE  WAR 

the  start,  ana  the  Governor  called  out  the  militia 
on  his  own  initiative.  A  meeting  of  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  attended  by  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  and 
three  hundred  others,  was  held  on  the  23d  and 
adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  the  City  Council 
to  close  the  negro  dives  that  had  served  as 
nurseries  of  crime,  and  to  regulate  the  saloons  of 
both  whites  and  blacks.  The  sentiment  of  the 
meeting-  condemned  the  sensational  treatment  of 
race  outrages,  and  the  speakers  urged  that  such 
events  be  no  longer  exploited  in  special  editions. 
This  request  was  repeated  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Enraged  by  the  massacre,  bands  of  reckless 
negroes  planned  revenge.  Incendiary  speakers 
urged  them  to  take  a  life  for  a  life.  A  party  of 
mounted  county  policemen  was  fired  upon  from 
ambush  near  Clark  University  and  one  officer  was 
killed  and  four  others  wounded.  In  the  country 
districts  white  families  that  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  troubles  were  assailed  by  prowling  gangs  of 
blacks.  About  a  thousand  negroes  were  arrested 
in  the  first  three  days,  including  some  professors 
and  several  hundred  students  of  Clark  University. 
The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  situation 
was  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  races  to 
fight  out  the  issue  purely  on  the  color  line. 
On  neither  side  was  there  any  disposition  among 
the  active  elements  to  consider  the  question  of 
o-uilt  or  innocence.  The  white  mobs  attacked 

o 

negroes  indiscriminately,  and  Mayor  Woodward 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  as  long  as  black 
brutes  assaulted  white  women  they  would  be  “un¬ 
ceremoniously  dealt  with,”  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  men  “unceremoniously  dealt  with”  were  not 
the  ones  that  had  committed  the  assaults.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  nowhere  among 
the  negroes  any  sentiment  that  could  make  itself 
felt  in  favor  of  joining  in  the  stern  repression  of 
those  crimes  that  had  infuriated  the  whites.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sentiment  loudly  expressed  by 
the  noisiest,  and  therefore  the  most  conspicuous, 
element  of  the  negroes,  called  for  revenge  whenever 
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a  black  brute  met  his  deserts.  If  each  race,  instead 
of  shutting  its  eyes  to  everything  but  the  wrongs 
committed  by  the  other,  would  devote  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  own  faults — the  blacks  resolving  to 
abolish  crimes  against  white  women  and  the  whites 
resolving  to  abolish  lynching — the  outlook  would 
be  much  brighter. 


CHAOTIC  POLITICS 


THE  forces  whose  harmonious  action  last  year 
broke  the  grip  of  the  Durham  ring  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  clashed  and  split.  Mayor  Weaver 
is  at  war  with  his  former  allies.  When  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  City  Party  met  on  September  18 
it  nominated  Mr.  D.  Clarence 
Gibboney,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Law  and  Order  League,  for  Dis¬ 
trict-Attorney,  in  accordance 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  popular  demand.,  Mayor 
Weaver  had  another  candidate 
for  the  place,  Mr.  Frederick 
T.  Shoyer.  When  the  conven¬ 
tion  refused  to  nominate  Mr. 

Shoyer,  the  Mayor  asserted  that 
Mr.  Gibboney’s  nomination  had 
been  procured  by  bribery. 

Challenged  by  Mr.  Gibboney 
to  prove  his  charges,  he  sent 
eighteen  affidavits  to  the  con¬ 
vention  at  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  2 1 st.  An  investi¬ 
gating  committee  of  seven  was 
appointed,  three  representing 
each  candidate,  and  the  seventh 
chosen  by  these  six.  But  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  committee’s 
action,  Mr.  Gibboney  declined 
the  City  Party  nomination  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  said: 

“I  can  not  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  integrity  of  which  is 
questioned,  even  in  part.  Though 
but  a  single  vote  for  me  was  shown 
to  have  been  corruptly  procured, 

I  should  decline  to  accept  a  nomi¬ 
nation  thus  tainted.  .  .  . 

“It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
an  insidious  attack  is  being  made 
on  the  City  Party  rather  than 
upon  me,  and  I  do  not  purpose 
that  any  interests  of  mine  shall 
be  used  to  further  such  an  end. 

“Four  political  parties  and  one 
town  meeting  of  citizens  have 
nominated  me  for  the  District- 
Attorneyship.  I  was  a  candidate 
for  none  of  these  nominations  and 
have  never  solicited  a  vote.  This 
attitude  I  shall  still  maintain  as  to 
any  further  action  by  your  body.” 

The  day  after  the  Mayor’s 
charges  were  filed  Mr.  Gibboney 
received  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  City  Committee,  in 
informing  him  of  the  fact,  re¬ 
marked  : 


the  accession  of  Colonel  Potter  to  the  office  of 
Director  of  Public  Safety  that  had  dealt  the  death 
blow  to  Boss  Durham’s  power. 

The  testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
Seven  showed  that  there  had  been  some  loose  talk 
of  money  in  dollar,  five-dollar,  and  occasionally 
ten-dollar  lots  among  a  few  delegates  who  were 
said  to  have  drowned  their  discretion  in  liquor. 
But  the  press  of  Philadelphia  remained  loyal  to  Mr. 
Gibboney,  and  insisted  that  he  would  be  elected 
by  a  hundred  thousand  majority,  with  or  without  a 
City  Party  nomination.  The  members  of  the  old 
gang  hailed  the  scandal  as  the  end  of  the  reform 
uprising,  but  the  reformers  insisted  that  it  was  not 
even  the  end  of  the  City  Party.  It  did  look  very 
much,  however,  like  the  end  of  Mayor  Weaver  as 
a  force  for  the  elevation  of  government. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds,  with  fusions  of  Democrats  and  all 


ticket.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  a  political 
calamity  by  which  “the  business  of  the  country 
would  be  blighted  and  the  prosperity  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  years  would  be  brought  to  an  end’’ — or 
in  other  words,  the  tariff  might  be  reduced.  But 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  begun  to  show  a 
disquieting  indifference  to  such  appeals. 


A  TEST  OF  FOOD  LAWS 


c 


SECRETARY  TAFT  LANDING  AT  HAVANA,  SEPTEMBER  19 

Mr.  Taft  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  were  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to  make  peace 
in  Cuba.  Mr.  Taft  had  plenary  powers,  including  the  command  of  all  the  American  forces 


A  force  of 
President’s 


“All  friends  of  the  cause  of 
municipal  reform  recognize,  as 
you  do,  that  the  attempt  to  cast 
a  taint  upon  the  action  of  the  City 
Party  Convention  in  placing  you 
in  nomination  was  a  covert  attack 
upon  that  valuable  and  at  present 
indispensable  agency  of  municipal 
regeneration.” 

Mr.  Gibboney  also  received 
the  nominations  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  and  Lincoln  Republican 
parties,  as  well  as  of  an  independent  town  meeting. 

The  trouble  over  the  District-Attorneyship  dis¬ 
rupted  the  reform  administration.  Mayor  Weaver 
had  been  dissatisfied  for  some  time  because  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety  had  not  been  as  useful 
to  him  politically  as  he  thought  it  should  have 
been.  He  complained  bitterly^  of  the  conduct  of 
some  officers  on  this  occasion,  and  at  his  request 
Director  Sheldon  Potter  and  Assistant  Director 
Thomas  W.  South  resigned.  Robert  McKenty, 
Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  a 
citizen  of  a  much  inferior  type,  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  department.  This  proceeding  marked  Mayor 
Weaver’s  final  break  with  the  forces  that  had  given 
him  victory  in  his  war  with  the  old  ring.  It  was 


SAILORS  FROM  THE  "DENVER”  ENTERING  HAVANA 

120  men  was  landed  from  the  cruiser  “Denver,”  September  13,  and  camped  in  front  of  the 
palace.  Most  of  the  men  were  withdrawn  in  the  morning  on  orders  from  Washington 


kinds  of  Independents  in  city  and  State,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Advisory  Campaign  Committee  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  come  to  the  surface  with  an  appeal 
to  the  voters  on  the  good  old  partizan  lines.  It 
wants  them  to  stand  by  the  straight  Republican 
ticket  because  there  will  be  a  Presidential  election 
two  years  hence,  and  it  would  be  disastrous  if 
“Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  the 
strongest  Republican  State  in  the  Union,  should  be 
carried  by  the  opposition.’’  Of  course,  it  would 
be  still  more  disastrous  next  year,  and  worst  of 
all  the  year  after.  As  long  as  there  are  Presi¬ 
dential  elections  every  four  years  there  can  plainly 
never  be  a  time  when  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
can  safely  vote  anything  but  a  straight  Republican 


ONSUL  HURST,  at  Plauen,  Germany,  has 
furnished  some  interesting  information  about 
the  efforts  of  the  Saxon  Government  to  secure 
pure  food  for  its  people.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
has  about  the  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  decreed 
that  at  least  thirty  samples  of 
food,  beverages,  or  utensils 
should  be  inspected  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants  every 
year.  This  work  is  done  by 
two  state  institutions,  three 
municipal  inspection  labora¬ 
tories,  and  fourteen  subordinate 
laboratories,  all  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  royal  government. 
In  the  year  1904  there  were 
115,480  analyses,  of  which 
many  were  made  at  the  request 
of  storekeepers  who  wished  to 
know  the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  were  selling.  It  is  found 
that  the  inspection  system  is 
gradually  driving  impure  foods 
out  of  the  markets.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  has  been  to 
be  conciliatory,  and  to  lead 
rather  than  drive  the  makers 
and  sellers  of  food  products. 
The  result,  according  to  Consul 
Hurst,  is  that  the  inspection 
system  “has  not  only  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  but  apparently  that 
of  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  laboratories  are 
accordingly  looked  upon  by  all 
classes  as  an  unqualified  boon.’’ 

In  several  cases  butchers  to 
whom  new  preservatives  were 
offered  took  them  to  the  labo¬ 
ratories,  and  upon  finding  that 
they  were  injurious  declined  of 
their  own  accord  to  use  them. 
The  favorite  adulterant  for  sau¬ 
sage  was  found  to  be  meal  or 
bread.  Only  one  sample  was 
found  to  be  artificially  dyed, 
but  several  were  spoiled.  But¬ 
ter  often  had  too  much  water, 
sometimes  reaching  nearly  a 
third  of  its  weight,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  too  much  salt.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  was  often  sold  for 
pure  butter.  Olive  oil  fre¬ 
quently  contained  cheaper  oils, 
and  fruit  jams  were  found  with 
glucose,  grape  skins,  and  dyes. 
One  manufacturer  made  “pure 
plum  jam”  of  beets,  but  stopped 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  this  was  not  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  pure  food  laws. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  not  adulter¬ 
ated,  although  chicory  was  sold 
openly  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
Wine  was  almost  entirely  pure, 
but  cognac,  rum,  and  cordials  often  had  chemical 
treatment.  Chocolate  had  improved,  although  the 
manufacturer  who  had  a  brand  composed  of  one- 
tenth  chocolate  and  nine-tenths  sugar  was  thought 
to  be  selling  it  under  the  wrong  name.  Smok¬ 
ing  and  chewing  tobaccos  were  found  to  be  abso. 
lutely  faultless,  but  the  inspectors  drew  the  line 
at  a  sample  of  snuff  mixed  with  powdered  glass- 
Cooking  and  table  utensils  were  often  found  to 
have  injurious  glazes. 

The  Saxon  dealers  and  manufacturers  do  not 
meet  the  laws  in  the  spirit  of  surly  opposition  en¬ 
countered  here.  “Most  dealers,”  says  the  Con¬ 
sul,  “are  not  only  contented  with  the  supervision, 
but  apparently  grateful  for  the  information  given.” 
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SANTOS-DUMONT.  ABANDONING  GAS  BAGS  TOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  RAISES  HIMSELF  FOR  A  FEW  YARDS  WITH  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  MECHANICAL  FLYING  MACHINE 


HEARST  AS  A  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 


ILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  has 
put  his  foot  on  the  ladder  which  in 
five  of  the  last  ten  national  contests 
has  led  to  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
the  ostentatious  snub  administered  to  the 
Democracy  by  his  Independence  League, 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Buffalo  nomi¬ 
nated  him  on  September  26  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  Should  he  be  elected,  this 
would  put  him  directly  in  the  line  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  1908,  and  the  crop  of  votes  so  in¬ 
dustriously  cultivated  by  Mr.  Bryan  would 
be  blighted  at  the  moment  of  the  harvest. 

Mr.  Hearst  accomplished  his  ends  with 
characteristic  vigor,  audacity,  and  cynicism. 
Denouncing  bosses  in  general  and  Murphy 
of  Tammany  in  particular,  he  took  the 
nomination  at  Murphy’s  hands.  He  enlisted 
Bourke  Cockran,  whom  he  had  flayed  as  a 
political  mercenary  and  who  had  assailed 
him  as  a  Socialist  and  demagogue.  He 
secured  his  majority  in  the  convention  by 
manipulating  contests  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Contested  Seats,  of  which  he 
made  Thomas  F.  Grady  chairman,  and 
Grady,  who  only  last  spring  was  the  most 
notorious  leader  of  the  Ryan-Belmont  forces 
against  the  Elsberg  Rapid  Transit  bill  in  the 
State  Senate,  except  “Long  Pat’’  McCarren, 
had  the  amusing  effrontery  to  say  in  the 
committee:  “Stand  fast,  boys.  The  hired 
agents  of  Ryan  and  Belmont  are  here  and 
they  are  trying  to  buy  you.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservatives  who 
were  fighting  Hearst  worked  through  such 
eminent  reformers  as  McCarren  and  Sulli¬ 
van,  representing  respectively  the  predatory 
corporations  and  the  poolroom  and  Red 


Light  interests.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
a  combination  of  political  virtue  with  such 
elements  lacked  cohesive  power.  • 

New  York  is  now  launched  upon  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  momentous  campaigns 
in  her  history.  The  State  is  more  popu¬ 
lous,  richer,  and  more  important  in  every 
way  than  the  nation  was  when  respectable 
people  were  thrown  into  spasms  by  the 
thought  of  electing  Aaron  Burr  President 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  Burr  might 
have  made  a  good  President — he  never  had 
a  chance  to  show.  New  York  is  to  decide 
now  whether  she  will  take  the  risk  of  giv¬ 
ing  such  a  chance  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  campaign  is  one  in  which  both  sides 
are  fighting  in  the  dark.  All  precedents  are 
worthless  as  guides.  For  the  first  time  Mr. 
Hearst  is  entering  a  real  contest  with  the 
backing  of  a  great  political  party.  He  ran 
for  Congress  as  a  Tammany  candidate,  but 
that  was  a  mere  procession — there  was  no 
actual  contest.  As  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
last  year  he  polled  his  great  vote  without  the 
help  of  party  machinery.  Now  he  has  the 
machinery.  The  question  is  how  many  of 
the  party  votes  go  with  it,  and  how  many 
of  the  Republican  votes  that  he  would  have 
had  as  a  straight  Independence  League  can¬ 
didate,  and  must  have  to  offset  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  defection  that  is  certain  to  occur,  will 

* 

stay  with  him  when  he  is  presented  as  a 
Democratic  partizan  nominee.  One  advan¬ 
tage  he  has — that  whatever  votes  he  may  be 
able  to  get  will  be  counted. 

The  Republicans  have  made  the  strongest 
possible  bid  for  the  support  of  discontented 
Democrats  by  nominating  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  whose  record  is  his  platform. 


WHILE  HARVARD  STILL  HAD  A  CHANCE 
The  international  university  boat  race  as  seen  from  Barnes  Bridge 


1 


WHEN  CAMBRIDGE  BEAT  HARVARD  ON  THE  THAMES 

The  victorious  and  vanquished  crews  together  a  few  seconds  after  the  finish  at  Mortlake.  Cambridge  had  won  the  race  by  two  lengths 
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EXAMPLE  OF  MALICIOUS  ATTACK 


Hearst  took  the  side  of  Schley  in  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy  and  used 
Davenport  to  lampoon  the.  commander  of  the  fleet  which  defeated  Cervera 


Labor  Day. 


The  Harness  Is  Not  Very  Strontf.  The  Big  Man  Is  Getting  a  Lilt’e  Tired  of  the 
Small  Man's  Horseplay.  The  Workmen  Arc  to  Have  THEIR  Say. 


A  PICTURE  CALCULATED  TO  INSPIRE  CLASS  HATRED 


TO-DAY  Hearst  journalism  might  be  divided 
into  three  departments:  The  maintenance  by 
sensational  methods  of  the  vast  circulation  of 
the  allied  papers;  the  creation  of  a  sentiment 
of  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions 
among  the  readers,  and  the  direction  of  the  sentiment 
to  subserve  the  propaganda  and  political  ambitions  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

His  first  association  with  any  great  public  movement 
was  in  the  agitation  that  culminated  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  shock  and  alarms  of  battle  appealed  to  his 
imagination.  He  shouted  for  intervention  with  Cuba 
in  broadsides  of  headlines,  and  scored  every  hour’s  delay  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  His  paper  was  Democratic,  without  following  any  leader  or  set 
of  leaders.  He  announced  a  platform  of  his  own,  which  was  a  product  of 
the  bold  individuality  which  advertised  his  newspaper  and  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  his  one-man  party. 

Anything  big  and  flamboyant  in  the  way  of  a  political  policy  pleased 
him.  His  aversion  to  people  of  his  own  class  took  the  form  of  aversion 
to  both  bosses  and  trust  magnates.  No  one  knew  so  well  as  he  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  indifference  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and  its  fondness  for  the 
pictorial  impersonation  of  a  cause.  When  Bennett  the  elder  was  asked 
what  was  the  secret  of  successful  journalism,  he  answered:  “Repetition! 
Repetition!  Repetition!”  and  Hearst  had  studied  Bennett  as  well  as 
Pulitzer.  Pie  knew  the  folly  of  scattering  his  shot.  The  public  do  not 
want  rifle  but  heavy  gun  fire,  with  smokeless  powder,  so  that  they  can 
see  at  once  the  discharge  of  the  projectile,  its  flight,  and  the  smashing 
impact. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  artic 
politics  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Thi 
istic  methods  as  employed  to  create  a  ser. 


The  Malignant  and  Vicious  Hanna  Cartoons 


lV/fARK  HANNA  was  the  target  he  selected,  and  Davenport  was  the 
gunner.  Davenport  seemed  to  draw  with  a  carving  knife  while  in 
the  throes  of  hysteria.  The  revolt  of  the  intelligent  public  over  these 
cartoons  only  augmented  their  repulsiveness.  Hearst’s  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  them  so  significantly  horrible  that  everybody  would  be 
drawn  to  them  by  the  same  sinister  attraction  that  leads  a  crowd  to 
stretch  its  neck  for  a  glimpse  of  a  man  mangled  by  a  trolley  car. 

Davenport’s  Hanna  was  a  gorilla,  and  his  President  of  the  United 
States  a  manikin  who  did  the  gorilla’s  bidding.  This  monster’s  clothes 
were  checked  with  the  dollar-mark  design.  Piggish  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  a  brutally  low  forehead  and  bushy  eyebrows;  his  flesh  hung  in  an 
unpleasant  roll  from  his  jaw,  and  the  lobes  of  his  ears  were  thick  and 
pendent  in  their  sensuousness. 

Such  a  caricature  had  none  of  the  cartoonist's  art  of  verisimilitude. 

It  was  as  devoid  of  humor  as  Dante’s  “ Inferno. ”  If  you  had  placed  it 
beside  the  face  of  the  original  scarcely  any  likeness  would  have  been 
recognizable.  In  reality,  Hanna  was  a  matter-of-fact  and  solid-looking 
business  man.  Had  he  been  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  Hearst  would  still 
have  made  him  a  glaring  ogre  in  order  to  impersonate  the  combined 
dangers  of  bossism  and  capitalism  as  Mrs.  Stowe  impersonated  the  slave 
driver  in  her  imaginative  Simon  Legree.  Hearst  accomplished  his  object. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  was  not  familiar  with  Daven¬ 
port’s  Hanna.  Nor  was  there  any  one  who  had  not  seen  the  Nurse 
Hanna  and  the  Manikin  McKinley  in  Opper’s  ‘‘Willie  and  His  Papa.” 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  attacks  that  Hearst  sent  one  of  his  men 
to  President  McKinley  to  express  privately  his  regret  over  much  that 
had  been  printed  by  his  staff  against  his  wishes,  with  assurance  of  a 
more  lenient  attitude  in  the  future.  McKinley  thanked  the  emissary. 
Apparently  he  did  not  agree  to  the  request  which  accompanied  the 
message.  For  Hearst  went  on  attacking  McKinley  as  viciously  as  ever 
until  McKinley  was  assassinated  and  the  horrified  public  recalled  that 
the  New  York  ‘‘Journal”  had  published  a  quatrain  to  the  effect  that 
the  bullet  that  killed  Goebel  was  on  its  way  to  McKinley,  and  that  Bris¬ 
bane  had  an  editorial  in  the  “Evening  Journal”  on  instances  when 
assassination  was  justifiable.  Hearst  himself  did  not  write  these  incite¬ 
ments  to  murder.  Probably  they  could  not  have  appeared  with  his  consent. 
But  before  they  were  on  the  press  they  must  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  staff  which  was  of  his  creation  and  ownership, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  a  riotous  hand  in  piling  sensation  on  sensation. 
In  the  face  of  threatening  public  clamor  Hearst  awoke  to  one  of  his  spasms 
of  energy.  He  was  in  his  office  day  and  night.  He  managed  every  detail 
of  the  campaign  for  counteracting  public  enmity,  and  all  the  talent  of  his 
staff — including  Brisbane’s — was  combined  under  his  direction  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  with  which  he  covered  the  hoardings  of  New  York.  No 
one  knows  so  well  as  the  most  gifted  genius  in  journalistic  legerdemain  of 
our  time  that  the  public  has  a  short  memory,  and  no  one  knows  so  well  how 
to  make  the  public  forget.  Many  who  now  favor  the  Hearst  candidacy  were 
loud  against  him  at  the  time  of  McKinley’s  assassination. 


Hearst  Gets  His  Lesson 


msem 

HEARST’S  I  NTEH 

Arthur  Brisbane,  the  inventor  of  headline 


'T'HE  Hearst  papers  have  never  been  so  violent  since.  Hearst  learned 
T  thoroughly  the  lesson  that  a  popular  paper  is  dependent  upon  its  popu¬ 
larity  for  its  prosperity  and  power.  With  the  death  of  McKinley,  Davenport 
had  outlived  his  usefulness  to  Hearst.  Opper,  too,  gave  up  “Willie  and  His 
Papa.”  They  could  not  make  Roosevelt  a  manikin  who  came  when  a  boss 
called,  because  Roosevelt  was  his  own  boss.  Hearst  now  concentrated  his 
fire  upon  the  trust  monster. 

Most  of  the  men  around  Hearst  opposed  his  entry  into  politics.  How 
could  the  shy  man  who  spent  only  a  few  minutes  at  the  Cisneros  reception 
become  a  political  handshaker?  Why  should  he,  the  holder  of  a  vast  prop¬ 
erty,  submit  himself  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  candidate  for  office?  He 
might  enjoy  winning  the  applause  of  the  people  as  a  prince  and  a  patron, 


but  why  mix  with  them?  For  him 
place  as  for  a  United  States  Sen:i 
country  newspaper.  It  was  feared 
his  money  and  his  public  infiueno 
might  read  his  papers,  but  they  w 
But  he  knew  his  power  better 
a  political  career  was  characterist  ’ 
Brisbane  had  arranged  to  have  Tan  < 
This  was  easy  enough,  as  the  “  Jou  I 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  On? 
that  the  proprietor  wanted  to  run  1 
his  ambition  as  naturally  as  he  w| 
Hearst  had  ordered  himself  a 
English  peer  used  to  buy  a  pocket 
of  his  newspaper  machine  is  sub 
writers  and  cartoonists  around  hi 
the  yellowness  and  the  “features' 
was  married  and  he  began  his  pol 
changed  the  tone  of  his  papers  in  c: 
for  the  Sunday  edition  the  legs  a 
of  an  endurance  contest  to  detern 
could  kiss  before  they  were  exha  j 
would  not  be  permitted  to-day. 

In  huge  capitals  the  Hearst  pi 
their  contemporaries.  At  the  out 
Hearst  conducting  an  exposure  off 
Column.  In  answer  to  the  talk  a 
a  defender  of  public  morals.  V 
magazine  of  the  Art  Students’  Le; 
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iling  with  the  personality ,  newspapers ,  and 
mt  paper  treats  of  his  sensational  journal- 
t  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions 
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'UAL  DYNAMICS 
rites  the  editorials  for  his  evening  editions 


for  Congress  was  as  much  out  of 
ettle  down  as  the  editor  of  a  small 
:  had  found  a  way  of  parting  with 
Jurnalist  at  the  same  time.  People 
:  take  him  seriously  as  a  candidate. 
<>se  around  him.  His  decision  for 
iminant,  determined,  and  sudden, 
[all  nominate  himself  for  Congress, 
is  the  most  influential  Democratic 
isbane  received  a  telegram  saying 
tgress  himself.  Brisbane  gave  up 
ve  obeyed  any  other  command. 
Congress  with  the  facility  that  an 
h  for  his  son.  Every  department 
to  his  personal  interests.  The 
iearst-owned.  In  the  madness  of 
is  always  method.  Since  Hearst 
reer  in  earnest,  he  has  noticeably 
:ct.  Alan  Dale  no  longer  analyzes 
eries  of  chorus  girls.  An  account 
v  many  times  a  man  and  a  woman 
.hich  once  made  a  page  shocker, 

re  saying  “Holier  than  thou”  to 
is  campaign  for  Governor  we  find 
rdness  of  the  “  Herald’s”  Personal 
3  personal  morals,  he  has  become 
ithony  Comstock  suppressed  the 
d  most  of  the  newspapers  of  New 


York  let  their  wit  play  in  the  conventional  ridicule 
over  such  false  morals,  up  rose  Brisbane  righteously 
in  behalf  of  Comstock  as  the  guardian  of  the  home. 
When  Hearst  was  considering  the  Prohibition  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor  a  strong  anti-whisky  editorial 
appeared. 

While  the  Hearst  papers  are  experiencing  this  kind 
of  reform,  they  never  miss  making  circulation  out  of 
the  lewdness  that  goes  with  a  murder  or  a  mystery. 
At  the  time  of  the  White  murder  the  New  York  editions 
left  unpublished  no  information  which  was  suggestive. 
The  editors  boasted  that  in  the  Terranova  case  they 
never  spoke  explicitly  of  lewd  details.  They  did  not  have  to  speak  of 
them  in  order  to  make  their  readers  think  of  them.  Through  the 
pages  on  pages  of  nauseating  psychological  comment  and  suggestion 
they  aroused  the  imagination  of  the  masses  who  pursued  strainingly 
the  hope  of  a  salacious  revelation,  and  then  busied  their  minds  in 
hypotheses  about  the  things  which  were  not  told. 

The  requirement  in  the  Hearst  offices  is  to  keep  the  paper  selling, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  point  of  morality.  “Nothing  succeeds 
like  circulation  ’  is  the  slogan  in  brackets  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  front  page.  On  the  back  of  the  editorial  which  preaches 
temperance  may  be  an  inviting  whisky  advertisement;  on  the  back  of 
an  editorial  advising  clean  living,  high  ideals,  and  education  for  the 
youth  of  the  country  may  be  the  claims  of  filthy  quacks  who  promote 
public  degeneracy.  The  Hearst  papers  publish  more  about  the  gam¬ 
bling  season  at  Saratoga,  more  about  prize-fighting,  more  about  elope¬ 
ments  and  murders,  than  any  other  publications  on  earth.  Recently 
the  Chicago  edition  had  a  broadside  headline  about  an  officer  of  police 
who  was  about  to  marry  a  woman  who  owned  a  hotel  of  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation.  The  question  which  was  asked  in  a  hundred  ways  by  clever 
reporters  was  whether  you,  too,  reader,  would  consider  giving  up  your 
place  on  the  force  for  tainted  money  of  this  sort  if  you  were  in  the 
officer’s  place.  Thus  morbid  curiosity  was  excited;  ’thus  circulation 
was  made. 

Hearst's  Theory  of  Publicity 

THE  best  of  Hearst’s  papers  is  the  New  York  “American,”  on  which  he 
personally  centres  his  attention.  It  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  present 
candidacy.  He  is  not  running  for  Governor  in  Illinois  or  Massachusetts. 
His  Chicago  and  Boston  editions  are  the  worst  of  the  lot.  A  perusal  of 
any  of  his  evening  editions  is  like  a  visit  to  some  vast  people’s  fair  with 
a  hundred  booths  barking  their  novelties  and  entertainments,  while 
from  one  rises  a  man  in  a  black  coat  who  tells  all  present  that  they  are 
atoms  and  sinners,  and  it  is  high  time  they  listen  to  a  little  reason 
and  realize  what  slaves  they  are  as  well.  He  even  explains  at  length 
what  an  atom  is.  I  hey  pause  open-mouthed  and  hear  his  harangue  or  at 
least  look  at  the  picture  prospectus  of  his  thought  which  he  exhibits 
with  his  speech. 

In  America  Hearst  has  combined  under  one  trust  head  all  the 
departments  of  widespread  human  interest  whose  market  in  England  is 
met  by  the  sloppy  penny  weeklies  out  of  which  Harmsworth  made  his 
fortune.  Our  showman  explains  that  in  order  to  get  people  to  listen 
to  his  sermons  he  must  also  give  them  old  wives’  tales  and  love  philtres, 
a  chamber  of  horrors,  and  a  merry-go-round,  the  gossip  of  murders  and 
mysteries,  puzzles,  and  detective  stories,  and  tell  their  fortunes.  He 
insists  that  it  is  no  use  to  preach  to  those  who  are  already  converted. 
He  publishes  pictures,  news,  and  views  which  will  make  every  type  of 
people  buy  his  papers.  That  leads  them  to  the  water  of  Brisbane’s 
editorials,  and  Brisbane’s  genius  and  italics  must  make  them  drink. 
His  method  of  teaching  is  that  of  teaching  physiology  with  a  chart  in 
a  primary  school.  To  take  Hearst  at  his  word,  then,  fifty  years  after 
people  began  to  learn  something  about  their  physical  “insides,”  they 
are  being  taught  something  about  their  political  “insides,’  thanks  to 
cheap  wood  pulp.  If  Hearst  had  a  dozen  Brisbanes  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  might  not  do.  He  needs  a  Brisbane  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  apply  the  Brisbane  afflatus  to  local  conditions.  But  there  is  only 
one  Brisbane.  While  the  sentences  of  the  original  have  the  sound  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  inspiration,  those  of  the  imitators  creak.  Unquestionably,  the 
Brisbane  editorials  are  the  most  sensational  journalistic  wonder  of  our  time. 
Brisbane  has  probably  influenced  more  votes  of  a  type  than  any  other  writer. 
His  outpourings  in  the  evening  edition  have  the  quality  of  being  spoken  at 
your  elbow,  and  Brisbane  actually  does  speak  them  into  a  phonograph. 

1  hey  do  not  read  well  when  you  rise  fresh  in  the  morning  equipped  with 
the  optimism  of  dawn  for  your  day’s  work ;  for  they  are  feverish.  Their 
potency  is  to  the  man  hanging  to  a  strap  in  a  crowded  street-car,  after  the 
day  s  disappointment  when  his  mind  is  most  sensitive  to  the  preaching  of 
discontent. 


Brisbane's  Cocktail  Logic 
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HE  gift  of  Brisbane  is  the  gift  of  a  novelist.  He  can  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  an  Italian  workman,  a  small  dealer,  a  Wall  Street  man,  and  a 
farmer,  all  in  five  minutes.  That  means  that  he  knows  as  a  writer  how  to 
reach  the  man  to  whom  he  appeals.  Historical  and  scientific  comparisons, 
quick  conclusions  from  premises  swiftly  arranged  to  suit  his  contention,  come 
racing  from  his  mind  in  the  form  of  smart  sentences. 

I  he  trench  have  money  to  buy  our  railroad  bonds,”  he  said  when  the 
Pennsylvania  floated  its  five  per  cents  in  Paris,  “because  they  are  not  robbed 
by  their  own  railroads  as  we  are.” 

I  hat  sounds  so  well  that  you  might  not  stop  to  think  that  it  was  bad 
political  economy  if  you  were  tired  and  wanted  a  cocrtail  in  printed  form. 
Or  if  you  did  stop  to  think,  he  would  have  caught  your  eye  with  the  freshly 


WILLIE  ./IJVIi  HIS  TATA. 


Have  You  Seen  a  Broken-Legged 

Chicken  Scratch  for  Worms? 

Something  Funnier  Would  Be  Mr.  Jerome  Scratching  for  Office  on 
His  Broken  Promises. 


A  "TRUST'’  AND  "COMMON  PEOPLE"  CARTOON 


A  gentleman  who  says  that  he  "speaks  for  Mr.  Jerome"  came  down 
from  his  racetrack  gambling  at  Saratoga  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Jerome  “may 
run  for  Governor  this  Fall.'’ 

As  we  have  said,  we  don’t  BELIEVE  that  Mr.  Jerome  will  ran  FOB  1 
ANYTHING. 


TYPE  OF  A  BRISBANE  EDITORIAL  HEADING 
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*0  w  Vnm  Xta-. 

’  ler  -i  a  Warm  liaVr  You.  -  v.  . 


COPYRISHT  1801  BY  W.  R.  HEARST 

A  TYPICAL  "WILLIE  AND  HIS  PAPA"  CARTOON 

This  style  of  humor  was  discontinued  after  President  McKinley’s  assassination 


Not  One  D  --  [°r 


the  People. 
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SOLOMON  S.  CARVALHO 

A  yellow  journalist  who  objects  to  publicity  where  it  concerns  himself 

The  business  manager  of  the  Hearst  papers,  the  most  abandoned  organs  of  publicity 
in  the  world,  refused  to  have  his  photograph  made,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
“private  individual.”  Collier’s  then  tried  on  Mr.  Carvalho  a  favorite  Hearst  method, 
that  of  snap-shotting  a  public  man  who  refuses  a  sitting.  When  Carvalho  found  that 
he  had  been  snapped  unawares  in  the  street  he  attacked  the  photographer  violently 
and  tried  by  kicks  and  fisticuffs  to  smash  the  camera.  A  policeman  was  obliged  to 
interfere,  but  refused  to  arrest  the  photographer  for  serving  out  to  the  gander  that 
sauce  which  has  so  frequently  been  dispensed  by  the  Hearst  papers  to  the  goose 


minted  gleam  of  another  piece  of  coinage  be¬ 
fore  you  had  time  fully  to  test  the  first  as  a 
counterfeit.  If  the  moneyed  oligarchy  could 
get  Brisbane  as  a  press  agent,  he  could,  when 
fn  the  mood  for  composition,  talk  more  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  trusts  in  half  an  hour  into  a 
phonograph  than  Rockefeller  has  conceived  in 

all  his  life.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

And  Hearst  knows  precisely  the  value  of 
Brisbane  to  him  as  he  knows  the  value  of  Car¬ 
valho.  I  think  that  you  must  realize  by  this 
time  that  the  voice  is  not  Brisbane’s  when 
the  words  are  Hearst’s.  Expression  is  easy 
to  Brisbane.  He  has  a  pugnacious  forehead. 

Hearst  has  a  pugnacious  chin.  He  writes  very 
laboriously  but  what  he  says  he  says  “hard.' 

He  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  art  of  qualifying 
clauses;  he  can  not  write  or  think  mildly.  The 
day  after  Admiral  Dewey’s  triumphant  return 
I  made  a  pointvof  asking  if  the  short  statement 
under  Hearst’s  name  was  written  by  the  man 
himself.  It  had  a  quality  that  could  scarcely 
appear  in  the  work  of  the  average  reporter. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  action  by  a  man 
of  action.  Dewey’s  spectacular  victory  had 
specially  appealed  to  the  spectacular  nature  of 
the  head  and  front  of  yellow  journalism. 

Taking  Advantage  of  Disaster 

tTEARST’S  article  on  San  Francisco,  power- 
*--*■  ful  and  dignified,  of  his  own  conception  and 
another  man’s  wording,  was  strangely  and  dis¬ 
agreeably  in  contrast  with  the  tawdry  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Hearst  relief  train,  the  press  agent 
tricks  of  his  subordinates  in  a  time  of  disaster, 
and  the  immensity  of  the  Hearst  signs  pointing 
the  way  to  the  relatively  insignificant  Hearst 
relief  camp.  Probably  his  subordinates  were 
doing  as  he  wished  them  to,  while  he  had 
written  that  which  he  wanted  to  appear  under 
his  own  name. 

For  he  is  first  and  last  and  all  the  time  a 
demagogue,  using  broad  strokes.  Possibly  he 
is  a  great  leader  of  men — many  demagogues 
have  been.  Time  will  tell  whether  he  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  colored  bubble  or  a  real  force.  A  great 
and  honest  editor  he  is  not.  A  great  and  honest 
editor  makes  his  paper  a  forum  of  discussion  ; 
he  hears  all  sides.  Of  the  countless  letters  of 
criticism  of  the  “Journal’s”  policy  and  editorial 
injustices,  of  the  complaints  of  readers  who 
have  been  defrauded  by  the  advertisements  of 
fake  concerns,  none  is  published  unless  its  form 
on  account  of  illiteracy  or  vituperativeness  is 
such  that  it  will  discredit  the  writer.  If  an 
error  is  made  in  news  in  one  of  the  Hearst 
papers  correction  is  almost  impossible.  Yet 
common  moral  law  commands  that  when  a 
wrong  is  done  you  ought  to  repair  that  wrong 
in  so  far  as  you  can.  If  Hearst  is  sued  for  libel,  and  if 
the  suit  is  won,  the  complainant  may  have  no  redress 
except  a  money  payment  for  the  damage  his  reputation 
has  suffered ;  his  victory  will  be  unknown  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  As  the  Standard  Oil  trust  conceals  its  rebates  so 
the  publicity  trust  conceals  its  inside  methods  of 
working  up  public  sentiment. 

Always  the  Hearst  papers  are  Hearst’s.  At  the 
raising  of  his  finger  his  whole  force  acts  his  own 
journalistic  will  with  the  same  solidarity  that  the 
Standard  Oil  legionaries  act  the  business  will  of 
their  head,  or  the  grafters  of  a  police  force  ring 
hold  together.  The  news  of  a  scandalous  crime 
may  be  so  handled  as  to  embarrass  the  prosecution 
of  the  accused  by  a  District  Attorney  who  is  a  rival 
candidate  for  Governor.  Through  the  humor  of 
some  of  its  cartoonists  the  evening  edition  reaches 
a  multitude  of  tired  men  who  would  not  buy  the 
paper  otherwise,  and  that  humor  plays  its  subtle 
part  in  pulling  for  Hearst.  Thousands  buy  the 
“Evening  Journal”  for  the  laugh  that  Powers  will 
give  them.  An  ex-President  who  is  conservative 
and  anti-Hearst  is  put  in  the  Down  and  Out  Club 
with  Cassie  Chadwick,  Carrie  Nation,  Elijah  Dowie, 
and  Jonah.  The  continual  repetition  after  a  time 
must  have  its  effect  on  any  mind. 

Political  Flip-Flaps 

THE  commander  of  the  army  of  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  black  divisions  that  march  across  the  wood 
pulp  can  change  the  route  of  his  columns  at  any 
moment  over  the  telephone.  When  Hearst  is  run¬ 
ning  against  Tammany,  Murphy  is  a  blackguard 
and  a  thief.  When  Hearst  suddenly  wants  the 
support  of  Tammany,  Murphy  appears  neither  in 
cartoons  nor  editorials.  Judgment  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  pending  the  demonstration  of  Murphy’s 
ability  to  deliver  the  delegates  of  Tammany  at  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  to  the  candidate  of 
the  Independence  League.  When  it  is  desirable 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  aroused  to  one  of  his  great  impulses  of  decisive 
action  and  throw  his  influence  in  New  York  politics 
in  behalf  of  that  purification  of  his  party  which 
would  result  in  a  strong  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  you  may  find  little  items  of  praise  of  the 
President  in  the  New  York  “American,”  and  a 
glorification  of  the  naval  display  off  Oyster  Bay, 
which  is  the  subject  of  much  caviling  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  generally. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  New  York  venture,  before 
he  entered  politics,  it  was  not  William  and  not 
Randolph  in  huge  capitals,  but  W.  R.  Hearst  in 
modest  capitals  which  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
editorial  column.  To-day  no  one  of  his  army  ever 
speaks  of  “William  R.”  The  William  Randolph 
seems  to  have  been  born  with  his  political  career, 
which  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  himself  as  persistently  as  if  he  were  a  brand 


of  soap  or  baking  powder  in  this  age  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  He  used  to  wear  checked  suits  and  rather 
loud  ties  and  avoid  personal  publicity.  Now  he  craves 
it  and  wears  a  frock  coat  on  the  hottest  day.  Signifi¬ 
cant  of  his  individualistic  ownership  of  every  man  that 


AN  EARLY  HANNA  CARTOON 

Published  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain 
when  the  44  Journal  ”  was  heading  abuse  on  the  Administration  for 
not  beginning  the  war  when.ine  Administration  was  using  the  days 
of  delay  for  completing  necessary  military  and  naval  preparations 


serves  him  is  the  fact  that  the  Brisbane  edito¬ 
rials  were  published  in  book  form  under  the 
name  of  “Hearst  Editorials.” 

When  he  wanted  to  go  to  Congress  Tam¬ 
many  said  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  elect 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  nominated  he  started 
a  campaign  of  his  own.  Every  ash-can  and 
every  hoarding  in  the  New  York  district  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate  had  a  lithograph  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  With  it  was  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  union  labor  vote.  He 
spent  money  on  advertising,  but  no  unusual 
amount  was  passed  out  to  his  leaders.  The 
day  before  election,  when  it  is  the  custom  for 
rich  angels  who  run  fcr  office  to  open  their 
“barrels,”  he  spent  almost  nothing. 

But  he  had  arranged  for  a  vast  display 
of  fireworks  at  Madison  Square  to  celebrate 
his  victory  in  red,  blue,  black,  and  yellow. 
The  material  went  off  prematurely  and  killed 
and  injured  seventeen  people.  His  editors, 
frightened  as  the  information  came  in,  did 
not  mention  this  disaster- — which  would  have 
been  worth  such  tremendous  red  headlines 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Later  editions 
under  his  own  direction  treated  the  slaughter 
as  a  piece  of  news,  but  without  reference 
to  the  ownership  of  the  fireworks,  which 
showed  again  the  keenness  of  his  journal¬ 
istic  judgment. 

Hearst  Surprises  Tammany 

WHEN  Tammany  Hall  noted  that  Hearst  ran 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  some  of  the  clearer- 
sighted  leaders,  including  the  hermit  of  Wan¬ 
tage,  it  is  said,  remarked  dryly  that  “  this 
damned  picture,  pen,  and  ink  show”  was  work¬ 
ing.  For  Tammany  had  always  been  con¬ 
temptuous  of  newspaper  power.  Heretofore, 
with  most  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
against  its  ticket,  it  had  frequently  held  the 
boys  in  line. 

Hearst’s  next  step  was  to  run  for  President 
before  he  had  any  opportunity  in  Congress 
at  all.  This  move  led  one  of  his  men,  since  dis¬ 
charged,  to  remark  that  it  was  a  pity  that  such 
a  generous  employer  “should  take  to  wearing 
a  frock  coat  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  lot 
of  ‘con’  men,  who  would  take  his  money  on 
such  a  ‘dope’  proposition  as  that.” 

The  Hearst  Presidential  boom  was  the  joke 
of  the  hour.  With  Max  Ihmsen — of  whom 
we  shall  hear  something  in  the  next  article 
— at  his  side  he  set  forth  in  a  private  car 
into  the  Western  and  Southern  States  and 
Territories  on  a  hunt  for  delegates.  He 
heralded  his  own  candidacy  in  his  papers  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  certain  brand  of 
beer  made  Milwaukee  famous. 

The  outsiders  who  saw  him  did  not  meet  a  man 
in  a  check  suit  accompanied  by  two  or  three  girls, 
but  a  silent,  listening  man  in  that  inevitable  frock 
coat.  They  thought  he  was  pleasant  and  attractive, 
and  not  such  a  fool  as  he  advertised  himself  to  be. 
Besides,  he  must  be  going  to  spend  money  on  his 
hobby.  He  received  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
votes  at  St.  Louis.  His  outlay  went  entirely  to  fire¬ 
works,  bands,  banners,  and  buttons,  and  hired  adju¬ 
tants.  The  delegates  who  had  voted  for  him  went 
home  thinking  that  he  would  have  surely  opened 
that  barrel  if  he  had  been  nominated,  anyway.  The 
sum  he  spent  on  his  Presidential  campaign  was  not 
more  than  his  income  for  two  months,  and  some  of 
it,  as  Carvalho  knows,  came  back  in  circulation. 

A  year  ago,  Murphy,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  old  Tammany  school,  still  had  no  respect  for 
'  the  vote-getting  power  of  yellow  journalism.  So 
he  did  not  succumb  to  Hearst’s  “defi,”  as  the  sport¬ 
ing  editor  would  say,  and  Hearst  ran  for  Mayor. 
Again  Hearst  spent  money  only  on  advertising.  He 
did  not  open  a  barrel.  If  he  had,  on  that  day  before 
election,  when  the  district  leaders  line  up  for  their 
share  at  Tammany  Hall,  it  is  likely  that  Tammany 
would  have  had  to  admit  Hearst’s  election. 

Murphy  Wakes  Up 

WHEN  Murphy  awakened  to  find  that  this  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  who  had  called  him  black¬ 
guard  and  thief,  had  broken  into  the  Tammany 
machine  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  good 
Tammany  votes,  he  became  aware  of  a  new  kind 
of  politics. 

Hearst’s  heaviest  vote  was  polled  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  better,  though  not  the 
wealthier  sections,  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Of  this  fact  he  has  made  much  in  his  appeals  to 
voters  in  the  organization  of  his  Independence 
League  in  the  up-State  counties  where  Tammany 
and  the  Murphys  and  the  Sullivans  are  obnoxious  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  But  many  think¬ 
ing  citizens  for  whom  his  class  appeal  had  no  at¬ 
tractions,  many  who  disliked  the  man  and  the  type 
of  character  which  he  represents,  voted  for  him  as 
a  protest  against  them. 

They  reasoned  that  he  could  not  be  much  worse 
than  Murphy,  Quigg,  or  McCarren,  and  that  the 
defeat  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  hands  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  would  be  a  salutary  public  lesson. 
More  significant  than  Hearst’s  immense  poll  was  the 
victory  of  Jerome,  who  ran  neither  on  the  Hearst, 
the  Murphy,  or  the  Odell  ticket.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Hearst  and  perhaps  Jerome  should  have 
accepted  their  triumph  as  personal  tributes,  when  to 
thousands  they  were  only  a  vehicle  of  indignation 
against  the  machine  system  which  both  candidates 
had  systematically  attacked.  Sometimes  the  pub¬ 
lic  knows  its  motives  better  than  the  men  who 
seek  its  support. 
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California,  but  then  was,  and  still  is,  a  part  of  Mexico. 
With  his  forty-five  followers  he  raided  the  town  of  La 
Paz,  made  the  Governor  a  prisoner,  and  established  a 
republic  with  himself  as  President.  In  a  proclamation 
he  declared  the  people-free  of  the  tyranny  of  Mexico. 
They  had  no  desire  to  be  free,  but  Walker  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  woke  up 
to  find  themselves  an  independent  republic. 

As  soon  as  word  of  this  reached  San  Francisco  his 
friends  busied  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  the  danger- 
loving  and  adventurous  of  all  lands  were  enlisted  as 
“emigrants”  and  shipped  to  him  in  the  bark  Anita. 

Two  months  later,  in  November,  1852,  three  hundred 
of  these  joined  Walker.  They  were  as  desperate  a  band 
of  scoundrels  as  ever  robbed  a  sluice,  stoned  a  China¬ 
man,  or  shot  a  “Greaser.”  When  they  found  that  to 
command  them  there  was  only  a  boy,  they  plotted  to 
blow  up  the  magazine  in  which  the  powder  was  stored, 
rob  the  camp,  and  march  north,  supporting  themselves 
by  looting  the  ranches.  Walker  learned  of  their  plot, 
tried  the  ringleaders  by  court-martial,  and  shot  them. 
With  a  force  as  absolutely  undisciplined  as  was  his,  the 
act  required  the  most  complete  personal  courage. 
That  was  a  quality  the  men  with  him  could  fully  appre¬ 
ciate.  They  saw  that  as  a  leader  they  had  one  who  could 
fight,  and  one  who  would  punish.  The  majority  did 
not  want  a  leader  who  would  punish;  so  when  Walker 
called  upon  those  who  would  follow  him  to  Sonora  to 
show  their  hands,  only  the  original  forty-five  and  about 
forty  of  the  later  recruits  remained  with  him.  With 
less  than  one  hundred  men  he  started  to  march  up  the 
Peninsula  through  Lower  California,  and  so  around 
the  Gulf  to  Sonora. 

From  the  very  start  the  filibusters  were  overwhelmed 
with  disaster.  The  Mexicans,  with  Indian  allies,  skulked 
on  the  flanks  and  rear.  Men  who  in  the 
almost  daily  encounters  were  killed  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
bodies  were  mutilated.  Stragglers  and 
deserters  were  run  to  earth  and  tor¬ 
tured.  Those  of  the  filibusters  who 
were  wounded  died  from  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  The  only  instruments  they 
possessed  with  which  to  extract  the  ar¬ 
row-heads  were  probes  made  from  ram¬ 
rods  filed  to  a  point.  Their  only  food 
was  the  cattle  they  killed  on  the  march. 

The  army  was  barefoot,  the  Cabinet 
in  rags,  the  President  of  Sonora  wore 
one  boot  and  one  shoe.  Unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  Walker  fell  back  upon  San 
Vincente,  where  he  had  left  the  arms 
and  ammunition  of  the  deserters  and 
a  rear-guard  of  eighteen  men.  He 
found  not  one  of  these  to  welcome  him. 

A  dozen  had  deserted,  and  the  Mexicans 
had  surprised  the  rest,  lassoing  them 
and  torturing  them  until  they  died. 

The  Escape  from  Mexico 

YX/ALKER  now  had  but  thirty-five 
”  men.  To  wait  for  further  re¬ 
enforcements  from  San  Francisco,  even 
were  he  sure  that  reenforcements  would 
come,  was  impossible.  He  determined 
by  forced  marches  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  boundary  line  of  California.  Be¬ 
tween  him  and  safety  were  the  Mexican 
soldiers  holding  the  passes,  and  the 
Indians  hiding  on  his  flanks.  When 
within  three  miles  of  the  boundary  line, 
at  San  Diego,  Colonel  Melendrez,  who 
commanded  the  Mexican  forces,  sent 
in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered,  if  they 
would  surrender,  a  safe  conduct  to  all 
of  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  ex¬ 
cept  the  chief.  But  the  men  who  for 
one  year  had  fought  and  starved  for 
Walker  would  not,  within  three  miles 
of  home,  abandon  him. 

Melendrez  then  begged  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  United  States  troops  to  order  Walker 
to  surrender.  Major  McKinstry,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  United  States  Army  Post  at  San  Diego,  refused. 
For  him  to  cross  the  line  would  be  a  violation  of 
neutral  territory.  On  Mexican  soil  he  would  neither 
embarrass  the  ex- President  of  Sonora  nor  aid  him  ;  but 
he  saw  to  it  that  if  the  filibusters  reached  American 
soil,  no  Mexican  or  Indian  should  follow  them. 

Accordingly,  on  the  imaginary  boundary  he  drew  up 
his  troop,  and  like  an  impartial  umpire  awaited  the  re¬ 
sult.  Hidden  behind  rocks  and  cactus,  across  the  hot, 
glaring  plain,  the  filibusters  could  see  the  American 
flag,  and  the  gay,  fluttering  guidons  of  the  cavalry. 
The  sight  gave  them  heart  for  one  last  desperate  spurt. 
Melendrez  also  appreciated  that  for  the  final  attack  the 
moment  had  come.  As  he  charged,  Walker,  apparently 
routed,  fled,  but  concealed  in  the  rocks  behind  him  he 
had  stationed  a  rear-guard  of  a  dozen  men.  As  Melen¬ 
drez  rode  into  this  ambush  the  dozen  riflemen  emptied  as 
many  saddles,  and  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  stampeded. 
A  half  hour  later,  footsore  and  famished,  the  little  band 
that  had  set  forth  to  found  an  empire  of  slaves  stag¬ 
gered  across  the  line  and  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  this  expedition  James  Jeffrey  Roche  says,  in  his 
“Byways  of  War,”  which  is  of  all  books  published 
about  Walker  the  most  intensely  and  fascinatingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  complete:  “Years  afterward  the  peon 
herdsman  or  prowling  Cocupa  Indian  in  the  mountain 
bypaths  stumbled  over  the  bleaching  skeleton  of  some 
nameless  one  whose  resting-place  was  marked  by  no 
cross  or  cairn,  but  the  Colt  revolver  resting  beside  his 
bones  spoke  his  country  and  his  occupation — the  only 
relic  of  the  would-be  Conquistadores  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Under  parole  to  report  to  General  Wood,  command¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  the  filibusters  were 
sent  by  sailing  vessel  to  San  Francisco,  where  their 


leader  was  tried  for  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  acquitted. 

Walker’s  first  expedition  had  ended  in  failure,  but  for 
him  it  had  been  an  opportunity  of  tremendous  experi¬ 
ence,  as  active  service  is  the  best  of  all  military  acad¬ 
emies,  and  for  the  kind  of  warfare  he  was  to  wage,  the 
best  preparation.  Nor  was  it  inglorious,  for  his  fellow 
survivors,  contrary  to  the  usual  practise,  instead  of  in 
barrooms  placing  the  blame  for  failure  upon  their 
leader,  stood  ready  to  fight  one  and  all  who  doubted 
his  ability  or  his  courage.  Later,  after  five  years, 
many  of  these  same  men,  though  ten  to  twenty  years 
his  senior,  followed  him  to  death,  and  never  questioned 
his  judgment  or  his  right  to  command. 

“  Walker  of  Nicaragua  ” 

A  T  this  time  in  Nicaragua  there  was  the  usual  revo- 
lution.  On  the  south  the  sister  republic  of  Costa 
Rica  was  taking  sides,  on  the  north  Honduras  was 
landing  arms  and  men.  There  was  no  law,  no  govern¬ 
ment.  A  dozen  political  parties,  a  dozen  commanding 
generals,  and  not  one  strong  man. 

In  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  “Herald,” 
Walker,  searching  the  map  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
rested  his  finger  upon  Nicaragua. 

In  its  confusion  of  authority  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  a  power,  and  in  its  tropical  wealth  and 
beauty,  in  the  laziness  and  incompetence  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  he  beheld  a  greater,  fairer,  more  kind  Sonora. 
On  the  Pacific  side  from  San  Francisco  he  could  reen¬ 
force  his  army  with  men  and  arms;  on  the  Caribbean 
side  from  New  Orleans  he  could,  when  the  moment  ar¬ 
rived,  people  his  empire  with  slaves. 

The  two  parties  at  war  in  Nicaragua  were  the  Legit¬ 


ROUTES  OF  WALKER'S  THREE  FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDITIONS 


imists  and  the  Democrats.  Why  they  were  at  war  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know.  Probably  Walker  did  not  know  ; 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  themselves  knew.  But  from 
the  leader  of  the  Democrats  Walker  obtained  a  contract 
to  bring  to  Nicaragua  three  hundred  Americans,  who 
were  each  to  receive  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
who  were  described  as  “colonists  liable  to  military 
duty.”  But  the  “colonists”  who  joined  Walker  had  a 
very  distinct  idea  that  they  were  not  going  to  Nica¬ 
ragua  to  plant  coffee  or  to  pick  bananas. 

In  May,  1855,  just  a  year  after  Walker  and  his  thirty- 
three  followers  had  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
troops  at  San  Diego,  with  fifty  new  recruits  and  seven 
veterans  of  the  former  expedition  he  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  in  the  brig  Vesta,  and  in  five  weeks,  after  a 
weary  and  stormy  voyage,  landed  at  Realejo.  There 
he  was  met  by  representatives  of  the  Provisional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Democrats,  who  received  the  Californians 
warmly. 

The  American  Phalanx 

VATALKER  was  commissioned  a  colonel,  Achilles 
Kewen,  who  had  been  fighting  under  Lopez  in 
Cuba,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Timothy  Crocker,  who 
had  served  under  Walker  in  the  Sonora  expedition,  a 
major.  The  corps  was  organized  as  an  independent 
command  and  was  named  “La  Falange  Americana.” 
At  this  time  the  enemy  held  the  route  to  the  Caribbean, 
and  Walker’s  first  orders  were  to  dislodge  him. 

Accordingly,  a  week  after  landing  with  his  fifty-seven 
Americans  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  troops, 
Walker  sailed  in  the  Vesta  for  Brito,  from  which  port 
he  marched  upon  Rivas,  a  city  of  eleven  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  and  garrisoned  by  some  twelve  hundred  of  the 
enemy. 

The  first  fight  ended  in  a  complete  and  disastrous 
fiasco.  The  native  troops  ran  away,  and  the  Americans, 


surrounded  by  six  hundred  of  the  Legitimists’  soldiers, 
after  defending  themselves  for  three  hours  behind  some 
adobe  huts,  charged  the  enemy  and  escaped  into  the 
jungle.  Their  loss  was  heavy,  and  among  the  killed 
were  the  two  men  upon  whom  Walker  chiefly  de¬ 
pended:  Kewen  and  Crocker.  The  Legitimists  placed 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  were  still  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  pile  of  logs  and  burned  them.  After  a  painful 
night  march,  Walker,  the  next  day,  reached  San  Juan 
on  the  coast.  At  this  moment/  although  Walker’s 
men  were  defeated,  bleeding,  and  in  open  flight,  two 
“gringos”  picked  up  on  the  beach  of  San  Juan,  “the 
Texan  Harry  McLeod  and  the  Irishman  Peter  Burns,” 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  join  him. 

“It  was  encouraging,”  Walker  writes,  “for  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  find  that  some  besides  themselves  did  not  re¬ 
gard  their  fortunes  as  altogether  desperate,  and  small 
as  was  this  addition  to  their  number  it  gave  increased 
moral  as  well  as  material  strength  to  the  command.” 

Sometimes  in  reading  history  it  would  appear  as 
though  for  success  the  first  requisite  must  be  an  utter 
lack  of  humor,  and  inability  to  look  upon  what  one  is 
attempting  except  with  absolute  seriousness.  With 
forty  men  Walker  was  planning  to  conquer  and  rule 
Nicaragua,  a  country  with  a  population  of  250,000  souls 
and  as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut.  And  yet,  even  seven  years  later,  he  records 
without  a  smile  that  two  beach-combers  gave  his  army 
“moral  and  material  strength.”  And  it  is  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man  that  at  the  moment  he  was  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  this  addition  to  his  forces,  to  maintain  dis¬ 
cipline  two  Americans  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  of 
the  enemy  he  ordered  to  be  shot.  When  one  reads  how 
frequently  the  death  penalty  was  invoked  by  Walker 
against  his  own  few  followers,  the 
wonder  grows  that  these  men,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  as  unaccustomed  to  re¬ 
straint  as  were  those  who  first  joined 
him,  submitted  to  his  leadership.  One 
can  explain  it  only  by  the  personal 
quality  of  Walker  himself. 

Among  these  reckless,  fearless  out¬ 
laws,  who,  despising  their  allies,  believed 
and  proved  that  with  his  rifle  one  Amer¬ 
ican  could  account  for  a  dozen  Nica¬ 
raguans,  Walker  was  the  one  man  who 
did  not  boast  nor  drink  nor  gamble, 
who  did  not  even  swear,  who  never 
looked  at  a  woman,  and  who  in  money 
matters  was  scrupulously  honest  and 
unselfseeking.  In  a  fight,  his  followers 
knew  that  for  them  he  would  risk  being 
shot  just  as  unconcernedly  as  to  main¬ 
tain  his  authority  he  would  shoot  one 
of  them. 

A  Stern  Disciplinarian 

'  |  'REACHERY,  cowardice,  looting, 
any  indignity  to  women,  he  pun¬ 
ished  with  death;  but  to  the  wounded, 
either  of  his  own  or  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  Nursing 
Sister;  and  the  brave  and  able  he  re¬ 
warded  with  instant  promotion  and 
higher  pay.  In  no  one  trait  was  he  a 
demagogue.  One  can  find  no  effort  on 
his  part  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
men.  Among  the  officers  of  his  staff 
there  were  no  favorites.  He  messed 
alone,  and  at  all  times  kept  to  himself. 
He  spoke  little,  and  then  with  utter  lack 
of  self-consciousness.  But  it  is  said  that 
on  those  infrequent  occasions  when  his 
anger  asserted  itself,  the  steady  steel- 
gray  eyes  flashed  so  menacingly  that 
those  who  faced  them  would  as  soon 
look  down  the  barrel  of  his  Colt. 

The  impression  one  gets  of  him  is  of  a 
silent,  student-like  young  man  believing 
religiously  in  his  “star  of  destiny”  ;  but, 
in  all  matters  that  did  not  concern  himself,  possessed  of 
a  grim  sense  of  fun.  The  sayings  of  his  men  that  in 
his  history  of  the  war  he  records  show  a  distinct  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Bret  Harte  school  of  humor.  As, 
for  instance,  when  he  tells  how  he  wished  to  make  one 
of  them  a  drummer  boy  and  the  Californian  drawled: 
“No,  thanks,  Colonel,  I  never  seen  a  picture  of  a  battle 
yet  that  the  first  thing  in  it  wasn’t  a  dead  drummer  boy 
with  a  busted  drum.” 

In  Walker  the  personal  vanity  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  was  utterly  lacking.  In 
a  land  where  a  captain  bedecks  himself  like  a  field 
marshal,  Walker  wore  his  trousers  stuffed  in  his  boots, 
a  civilian’s  blue  frock-coat,  and  the  slouch  hat  of  the 
period,  with,  for  his  only  ornament,  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Democrats.  The  authority  he  wielded  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  braid  or  buttons,  and  only  when  going  into 
battle  did  he  wear  his  sword.  In  appearance  he  was 
slightly  built,  rather  below  the  medium  height,  smooth- 
shaven  and  with  deep-set  gray  eyes.  These  eyes  ap¬ 
parently,  as  they  gave  him  his  nickname,  were  his 
most  marked  feature. 

His  followers  called  him,  and  later,  when  he  was 
thirty-two  years  old,  he  was  known  all  over  the  United 
States  as,  “the  Gray-Eyed  Man  of  Destiny.” 

From  the  first  Walker  recognized  that  in  order  to 
establish  himself  in  Nicaragua  he  must  keep  in  touch 
with  all  possible  recruits  arriving  from  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  and  that  to  do  this  he  must  hold  the 
line  of  transit  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific. 
At  this  time  the  sea  routes  to  the  gold  fields  were 
three:  by  sailing  vessel  around  the  Cape,  one  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  one,  which  was  the  shortest, 
across  Nicaragua.  By  a  charter  from  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  the  right  to  transport  passengers  across 
this  Isthmus  was  controlled  by  the  Accessory  Transit 
Company,  of  which  the  first  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
president.  His  company  owned  a  line  of  ocean  steam 
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as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin- 
trie  and  dotibl  riei.  n  agnzine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO..  Manufacturers.  3121  MONROES  STREET.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 
the  Stellas  of  1S79,  $?00  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 


CERTAIN  COINS 

S.  $1  to  $‘250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1840 

to  1861,  and  fro  11  $1  10  s.hui  t'.'r  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and 
paper  money.  Send  a  stamp  for  an  il- 

WANTED 

iustrated  circular ;  it  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN.  Scollay  Sq.,  C.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  l.v 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
because  practical,  personal  ami  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“ Oldest  and  Lartjent  School  of  if.t  Kind" 


I 


REAL  SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE 

{Continued  from  page  2J) 


ers  both  on  the  Pacific  side  and  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Passengers  en  route  from 
New  York  to  the  gold-fields  were  landed  by  these  latter  steamers  at  Greytown 
on  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  sent  by  boats  of  light  draft  up  the  San  Juan 
River  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  There  they  were  met  by  larger  lake  steamers,  and  con¬ 
veyed  across  the  lake  to  Virgin  Bay.  From  that  point  in  carriages  and  on  mule 
back  they  were  carried  twelve  miles  overland  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sud 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  boarded  the  company’s  steamer  to  San  Francisco. 

_  During  the  year  of  Walker’s  occupation  the  number  of  passengers  crossing 
Nicaragua  was  an  average  of  about  two  thousand  a  month. 

It  was  to  control  this  route  that  immediately  after  his  first  defeat  Walker 
returned  to  San  Juan  del  Sud,  and  in  a  smart  skirmish  defeated  the  enemy  and 
secured  possession  of  Virgin  Bay,  the  halting  place  for  the  passengers  going  east 
or  west.  In  this  fight  Walker  was  outnumbered  five  to  one,  but  his  losses&were 
only  three  natives  killed  and  a  few  Americans  wounded.  The  Legitimists  lost  sixty 
killed  and  a  hundred  wounded.  This  proportion  of  losses  shows  how  fatally  effective 
was  the  rifle  and  revolver  fire  of  the  Californians.  Indeed,  so  wonderful  was  it 
that  when  some  years  ago  I  visited  the  towns  and  cities  captured  by  the  Filibusters 
I  found  that  the  marksmanship  of  Walker’s  Phalanx  was  still  a  tradition. 

After  the  fight  at  Virgin  Bay,  Walker  received  from  California  fifty  recruits— 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  his  force,  and  as  he  now  commanded  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Americans,  three  hundred  Nicaraguans,  under  a  friendly  native,  Gen¬ 
eral  Valle,  and  two  brass  cannon,  he  decided  to  again  attack  Rivas.  Rivas  is  on  the 
lake  just  above  Virgin  Bay  ;  still  further  up  is  Granada,  which  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Legitimists. 

The  Taking  of  Granada 


FEARING  Walker’s  attack  upon  Rivas,  the  Legitimist  troops  were  hurried  south 
from  Granada  to  that  city,  leaving  Granada  but  slightly  protected.  Through 
intercepted  letters  Walker  learned  of  this  and  determined  to  strike  at  Granada, 
By  night,  in  one  of  the  lake  steamers,  he  skirted  the  shore,  and  just  before  daybreak, 
with  fires  banked  and  all  lights  out,  drew  up  to  a  point  near  the  city.  The  day  pre¬ 
vious  the  Legitimists  had  gained  a  victory,  and  as  good  luck  or  Walker’s  “destiny” 
would  have  it,  the  night  before  Granada  had  been  celebrating  the  event.  Much 
joyous  dancing  and  much  drinking  of  aguardiente  had  buried  the  inhabitants  in  a 
drugged  slumber.  The  garrison  slept,  the  sentries  slept,  the  city  slept.  But  when 
the  convent  bells  called  for  early  mass,  the  air  was  shaken  with  sharp  reports  that 
to  the  ears  of  the  Legitimists  were  unfamiliar  and  disquieting.  They  were  not  the 
loud  explosions  of  their  own  muskets  nor  of  the  smooth-bores  of  the  Democrats. 
The  sounds  were  sharp  and  cruel  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  The  sentries  flying  from 
their  posts  disclosed  the  terrifying  truth.  “The  Filibusteros !”  they  cried.  Follow¬ 
ing  them  at  a  gallop  came  Walker  and  Valle  and  behind  them  the  men  of  the  awful 
Phalanx,  whom  already  the  natives  had  learned  to  fear;  the  bearded  giants  in  red 
flannel  shirts  who  at  Rivas  on  foot  had  charged  the  artillery  with  revolvers,  who 
at  Virgin  Bay  when  wounded  had  drawn  from  their  boots  glittering  bowie  knives 
and  hurled  them  like  arrows,  wdio  at  all  times  shot  with  the  accuracy  of  the  hawk 
falling  upon  a  squawking  hen. 

There  was  a  brief  terrified  stand  in  the  Plaza,  and  then  a  complete  rout.  As 
was  their  custom,  the  native  Democrats  at  once  began  to  loot  the  city.  But  Walker 
put  his  sword  into  the  first  one  of  these  he  met,  and  ordered  the  Americans  to 
arrest  all  others  found  stealing  and  to  return  the  goods  already  stolen. 

He  now  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  enemy  his  own  terms  of  peace,  and 
a  meeting  between  the  generals  of  the  two  political  parties  was  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  four  months  after  Walker  and  his  fifty-seven  followers  landed  in  Nicaragua, 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  arranged,  and  the  side  for  which  the  Americans 
had  fought  was  in  power.  Walker  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  of 
twelve  hundred  men  with  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A  man  named 
Rivas  was  appointed  temporary  President. 

Walker  now  had  under  him  a  remarkable  force,  one  of  the  most  effective  known 
to  military  history.  For  although  six  months  had  not  yet  passed  the  organization 
he  now  commanded  was  as  unlike  the  Phalanx  of  the  fifty-eight  adventurers  who 
were  driven  back  at  Rivas,  as  was  Falstaff’s  followers  from  the  regiment  of  picked 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Instead  of  the  undisciplined  and  lawless 
now  being  in  the  majority,  the  ranks  were  filled  with  the  pick  of  the  California 
mining  camps,  with  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  young  Southerners  of  birth 
and  spirit,  and  with  soldiers  of  fortune  from  all  of  the  great  armies  of  Europe. 

In  the  Civil  War,  which  so  soon  followed,  and  later  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  were  several  of  Walker’s  officers,  and  for  years  after  his  death  there  was 
no  war  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  men  trained  by  him  in  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua 
did  not  distinguish  themselves.  In  his  memoirs,  the  Englishman  General  Charles 
Frederic  Henningsen  writes  that  though  he  had  taken  part  in  some  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  he  would  pit  a  thousand  men  of  Walker’s  command  against 
any  five  thousand  Confederate  or  Union  soldiers. 

Of  Walker’s  men,  a  regiment  largely  composed  of  which  he  commanded,  he 
writes:  “I  often  have  seen  them  march  with  a  broken  or  compound  fractured  arm 
in  splints,  and  using  the  other  to  fire  the  rifle  or  revolver.  Those  with  a  fractured 
thigh,  or  wounds  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  removal,  shot  themselves. 
Such  men  do  not  turn  up  in  the  average  of  every-day  life,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to 
see  their  like  again.  All  military  science  failed  on  a  suddenly  given  field  before 
such  assailants,  who  came  at  a  run  to  close  with  their  revolvers,  and  who  thought 
little  of  charging  a  gun  battery,  pistol  in  hand.” 


Walker  Elected  President  of  Nicaragua 


ANOTHER  graduate  of  Walker’s  army  was  Captain  Fred  Townsend  Ward,  a 
l\  native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  after  the  death  of  Walker  organized 
and  led  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  that  put  down  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion,  and 
so  was  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  miner,  and  soldier,  who  only  a  few  weeks  since,  was 
a  picturesque  figure  on  the  hotel  porch  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

During  the  four  months  in  all  but  title  Walker  had  been  President,  and  as  such 
he  was  recognized  and  feared.  It  was  against  him,  not  Rivas,  that  in  February, 
1856,  the  neighboring  republic  of  Costa  Rica  declared  war.  For  three  months 
this  war  continued  with  varying  fortunes  until  the  Costa  Ricans  were  driven 
across  the  border. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Rivas  called  a  general  election  for  President,  announc¬ 
ing  himself  as  the  candicP'  >f  the  Democrats.  Two  other  Democrats  also  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  Sa'  ,nd  Ferrer.  The  Legitimists,  recognizing  in  their 
former  enemy  the  re  •  of  the  country,  nominated  Walker.  By  an  over¬ 

whelming  majority  he  j,ected,  receiving  15,835  votes  to  867  cast  for  Rivas. 
Salazar  received  2,087;  Fe  ■  4,447. 

Walker  now  was  the  lega.  as  well  as  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country,  and  at  no 
time  in  its  history,  was  Nicaragua  governed  so  justly,  so  wisely,  and  so  well,  as 
during  Walker’s  administration.  But  in  his  success  the  neighboring  republics  saw 
a  menace  to  their  own  independence.  To  the  four  other  republics  of  Central 
America  the  five- pointed  blood-red  star  on  the  flag  of  the  Filibusters  bore  a  sinis¬ 
ter  motto:  “Five  or  None.”  The  meaning  was  only  too  unpleasantly  obvious.  At 
once  Costa  Rica  on  the  south,  and  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras  from  the 
north,  with  the  malcontents  of  Nicaragua,  declared  war  against  the  foreign  invader. 
Again  Walker  was  in  the  field  with  opposed  to  him  21,000  of  the  Allies.  The 
strength  of  his  own  force  varied.  On  his  election  as  President  the  backbone  of  his 
army  was  a  magnificently  trained  body  of  veterans  to  the  number  of  2,000.  This 
was  later  increased  to  3,500,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any  one  time  it  ever  exceeded 
that  number.  His  muster  and  hospital  rolls  show  that  during  his  entire  occupation 
of  Nicaragua  there  were  enlisted,  at  one  time  or  another,  under  his  banner  10,000 
men.  While  in  his  service,  of  this  number,  by  hostile  shots  or  fever,  5,000  died. 
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Copyright,  1906,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Suits  ranging  in  price 
from  $15.00  to  $35.00,  and 
overcoats  from  $15.00  to  $50.00 


You’ll  find  the  name 
“Kuppenheimer”  on  every 
Kuppenheimer  garment 


THE  NEW  KUPPENHEIMER  STYLES  ARE  NOW  BEING  SHOWN 

BY  THE  BETTER  CLOTHIERS 


f— 

‘UST  call  upon  tfi2£pd|othier  whom  you  suspect  of 
taking  the  initiative,  where  quality  is  concerned, 
and  see  the  Jxuppenheimer  garments  for  Fall  and 
Winter,  1906  and  1907. 

We’ll  warrant  that  you  will  find  evidence  enough  to 
lead  you  to  break  allegiance  with  the  custom  tailor  for 
all  time. 


We  have  bettered  our  best  of  preceding  seasons— 
have  set  our  mark  still  higher  above  the  level  of 
common-place  clothing. 

As  to  quality,  no  fabric  can  grade  one  jot  below 
best-of-its-kind  and  pass  the  exacting  Kuppenheimer 
tests.  And ,  as  for  style— our  garments  are  unfailingly  cor¬ 
rect— the  advance-note  of  the  decreed  fashions  for  men. 


CHICAGO 


A  booklet  of  autne  styles  for  men  for  Fall  and  Winter  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

AT  < 

©U 


NEW  TORK 


uppeiroeE 


BOSTON 


: 

••  ■  -  __ 


Xtr--™1'- 


ACS  ; 

AUTUMN’S  golden  days  should  be 
made  a  most  profitable  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Winter’s  frigid  reign  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  thousands  who 
have  found,  to  their  delight  and  the 
good  health  of  their  bank  accounts, 
that  the 

PECK -WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED  FURNACE 
Saves  I  -2  io  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


•  ;  r  "  ‘  “  - - !y, .J-  ••  ^  ■: 

A  Dividend  '  U 


TVe  might  grow  eloquent  ourselves  in  tell¬ 
ing  of  this  modern  furnace-marvel,  with  all 
the  fire  on  top,  which  gets  as  much  heat  out  of 
the  cheapest  coal  as  high-grade  anthracite 
will  yield,  in  an  Overfeed.  We  prefer,  how¬ 
ever.  to  speak  through  the  enthusiastic  and 
voluntary  testimony  of  those  who  know  and 
want  others  to  know  the  exclusive  saving 
lasting  worth  of  the  Underfeed. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warren  writes  from  Cumberland 
Mills,  Maine,  and  Maine  folks  know  just  what  cold 
weather  is: 

“I  have  used  the  Underfeed  Furnace  one  Winter 
With  EN  FIRELY  SATISFACTORY  results.  I  find 
that  a  ton  of  soft  slack  coal  will  go  asfarasiton 
of  anthracite  coal  costing  TWICE  AS  MUCH.  We 
have  no  dust  in  the  house  and  the  furnace  con- 
sum  esailgasandsmo  ke.  Theheatisregular  and 
we  have  abundance  of  pure,  warm  air." 

Our  Underfeed  booklet  is  crowded  with  fac-simile 
testimonials  just  as  cheerful.  Can’t  we  send  it  to 
you?  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department  are  yours— FREE.  Write  to-day, 
giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer 
to  deal.  Illustration  shows  furnace  without  casing, 
cut  out  to  show  how  coal  is  forced  up  under  fire. 

THE  PECK=\VILLIAMSON  CO.,  328  W.  5th  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 

Mr.  Dealer,  Write  for  Our  Proposition  of  Profit  to  you 


CREDIT  GIVEN 
Uo EVERYBODY 


Trade  with  us.  You  know  we  are  the  first  insiitution  to  blaze 
the  way  an<l  oiiginate  the  far  reafhiu?  plau  of  shipping  goods  an  y 
plane  in  the  United  States  giving  a  most  practical  and  lib¬ 
eral  credit  that  allows  of  your  using  the  goods  while 
paying  a  little  now  and  then.  As  for  money  saving,  it  )•>  a 
conceded  fact  that  our  tremendous  output  gives  us  control  of  many 
big  factories  and  easily  enables  our  pricing  substantial  high-gtade 
house  furnishings  which  includes  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Sewing  and  Washiutr  Machines,  Crockery,  Silverware,  etc., 
lower  than  any  other  concern  on  earth 


Big 

Stoves  and  Ranges- 


it’s  Free. 

Send 


gi“r  STOVE  CATAL0GUE;“r„bn 

Write  for  it  now. 
y  I™1  Cash  and 

f  we  will 

?  ship  this 

elegant  reclining  Morris 
Chair,  se  1  e  c  te  ti  solid  oak, 
golden  finish  or  birch  ma¬ 
hogany*  finish,  massive  pro¬ 
fusely  carved  frame,  large 
claw  feet,  upholstered  with 
best  quality 
fabricord 
leather  ruf¬ 
fled  sides  and 
button  front, 
spring  seat 
and  back, 
exactly  like 
illustration. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Pi  ice 


$5.L§ 


PAY  75c. 

_  FREE  for  the  ask-  MONTHLY 

•u.ber  it  is  the  only  catalogue  pub- 
iviug  the  exact  reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the 
also  includes  reproductions  of  carpets  ami  rugs  in  colors. 


SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT'S  FREE 
STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


W riting  by 
Mimeograph 

has  these  advantages 

the  original  is  done  either  on  a  type¬ 
writer  or  by  hand  as  quickly  as  an 
ordinary  letter,  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  specially  prepared  paper  used 
with  a  backing  sheet  which  makes 
this  copy  a  stencil — 

this  stencil  goes  into  the  machine 
and  the  office  boy  does  the  rest — 

60  copies  a  minute — 

all  in  your  own  office — no  printer’s 
delays  or  trusting  him  with  your 
business  secrets — 

cheaper,  too — 


individual  names  and  addresses  can 
be  filled  in  if  desired  using  our  ink¬ 
matching  ribbons — 


Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 


We  will  gladly  send  you  our 
booklet  about  mimeographs  on  your 
postal  request. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

161-163  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
or  47  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


IM  Humphrey 


Two  Stoves — 
a  giant  heater 
and  a 
cooker 
in  one 


The  saving  quickly  pays 
for  the  stove 


of  copper 
plated,  die- 
pressed 
steel,  ail 
heavily, 
beau¬ 
tifully 
nickeled. 


10  Days  Trial 


Order  a  stove  to¬ 
day.  If  for  any 
reason  you  ar«» 
dissatisfied  with  your  purchase,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  get  your  money  back.  Catalogs  free. 
WRITE  TODAY 

HUMPHREY  CO.,  DcE[0T 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Largest  Manufacturers  Instantaneous  Water  Heaters  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Water  Heater  Catalog 


"o  make 


A  WONDERFUL  TIME-SAVER 


iilunu- 
nu  in  and 
sheet 
metal 
novelties 
and  sue 
dallies  «>f 

nil  kinds. 

Send  for 
estimates 


Expert  Representatives,  D.  U.  Penn 
Co.,  130  Ponrl  St.,  New  York  City. 


You  can  have  200  Phone  numbers  at  your 
finger  tips  by 
using  this  de¬ 
vice.  Ad  justed 
to  any  Phone. 


or  prospective  customers.  In  quantities  o  one 
hundred  or  over,  we  print  your  name  and  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  front  of  •ilim.i  min  case.  Sample 
price,  charges  prepaid  50c.  Special 
rates  in  quantities 

AUTOMATIC  CAkD  INDEX  CO. 
324  Bleecker  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Your  Own  Roses 


‘  how — when,  how  and  what  to 
plant,  prune  and  watc;  how  to 
give  winter  protection;  how  to  de 
stroy  insects;  soil  and  fertilizers 
which  give  best  resulis.  In  short, 
this  great  magazine  is  a  complete 
and  practical  guide  to  home  flori¬ 
culture  —  beautifully  illustrated 
and  clean  advertising.  25c  a  year 
-3  months  on  trial  only  6  cents. 

BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE,  4c 

The  grandest  new  kind  lately  introduced. 
Perfectly  hardv  and  blooms  all  the  time. 
Most  desirable  for  house  culture.  Send  u* 
10  cents — 6  cents  for  Floral  Life  6  months  and  4  cenis  more — and 
we  will  mail  you.  prepaid,  a  1’aby  Rambler  Rose,  ready  to  bloom, 
the  kind  heret"f  >re  sold  for  20  cents.  Yrou  can  keep  it  in  the 
house  this  winter  and  plant  ut  next  spring.  Order  today  !  Address 

THE  YOUNG  &  BENNETT  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 
Box  158,  Springfield,  Ohio—  -Where  the  Flowers  Grow’* 


; 


REAL  SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE 

( Continued  from  page  24.) 


To  describe  the  battles  with  the  Allies  would  be  interminable  and  wearying. 

In  every  particular  they  are  much  alike,  the  long  silent  night  march,  the  rush  at 
daybreak,  the  fight  to  gain  strategic  positions  either  of  the  barracks,  or  of  the 
Cathedral  in  the  Plaza,  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  from  behind  barricades  and  adobe 
walls.  The  outcome  of  these  fights  sometimes  varied,  but  the  final  result  was 
never  in  doubt,  and,  had  no  outside  influences  intervened,  in  time  each  republic 
in  Central  America  would  have  come  under  the  five-pointed  star. 

In  Costa  Rica  there  is  a  marble  statue,  showing  that  republic  represented  as  a 
young  woman  with  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Walker.  Some  night  a  truth-loving 
American  will  place  a  can  of  dynamite  at  the  foot  of  that  statue,  and  walk  hur¬ 
riedly  away.  Unaided,  Costa  Rica,  nor  any  other  Central  American  republic,  could 
have  driven  Walker  from  her  soil.  His  downfall  came  through  his  own  people,  and 
through  an  act  of  his  which  provoked  them. 

When  Walker  was  elected  president  he  found  that  the  Accessory  Transit 
Company  had  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  its  concession  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  By  its  charter  the  Transit  Company  agreed  to  pay  to  Nicaragua 
$10,000  annually  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  but  the  company,  whose 
history  the  United  States  Minister,  Squire,  characterized  as  “an  infamous  career 
of  deception  and  fraud,”  manipulated  its  books  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  show  that 
there  never  were  any  profits.  Doubting  this,  Walker  sent  a  commission  to  New 
York  to  investigate.  The  commission  discovered  the  fraud  and  demanded  in  back- 
payments  $250,000.  When  the  company  refused  to  pay  this,  as  security  for  the 
debt  Walker  seized  its  steamers,  wharves,  and  storehouses,  revoked  its  charter, 
and  gave  a  new  charter  to  two  of  its  directors,  Morgan  and  Garrison,  who,  in  San 
Francisco,  were  working  against  Vanderbilt.  In  doing  this,  while  he  was  legally 
in  the  right,  he  committed  a  fatal  error.  He  had  made  a  powerful  enemy  of 
Vanderbilt,  and  he  had  shut  oft  his  only  lines  of  communication  with  the  United 
States.  For,  enraged  at  the  presumption  of  the  Filibuster  president,  Vanderbilt 
withdrew  his  ocean  steamers,  thus  leaving  Walker  without  men  or  ammunition, 
and  as  isolated  as  though  upon  a  deserted  island. 

His  position  was  that  of  a  man  holding  the  centre  span  of  a  bridge  of  which 
every  span  on  either  side  of  him  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Tide  Turns  against  Walker 

VANDERBILT  did  not  rest  with  withdrawing  his  steamers,  but,  by  supporting 
the  Costa  Ricans  with  money  and  men,  carried  the  war  into  Central  America. 
From  Washington  he  fought  Walker  through  Secretary  of  State  Marcy,  who 
proved  a  willing  tool. 

Spencer  and  Webster,  and  the  other  soldiers  of  fortune  employed  by  Vander- 
bilt,  closed  the  route  on  the  Caribbean  side,  and  the  man-of-war  St.  Marys,  com-  1 
manded  by  Captain  Davis,  was  ordered  to  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  side.  The 
instructions  given  to  Captain  Davis  were  to  aid  the  Allies  in  forcing  Walker  out  of 
Nicaragua.  Walker  claims  these  orders  were  given  to  Marcy  by  Vanderbilt  and 
by  Marcy  to  Commodore  Mervin,  who  was  Marcy’s  personal  friend  and  who 
issued  them  to  Davis.  Davis  claims  he  acted  only  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
to  save  Walker  in  spite  of  himself.  In  any  event,  the  result  was  the  same. 
Walker,  his  force  cut  down  by  hostile  shot  and  fever  and  desertion,  took  refuge  I 
in  Rivas,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  allied  aYmies.  There  was  no  bread  in  the 
city.  The  men  were  living  on  horse  and  mule  meat.  There  was  no  salt.  The 
hospital  was  filled  with  wounded  and  those  stricken  with  fever. 

Captain  Davis,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  demanded  Walker’s  surrender  to  the 
United  States.  AValker  told  him  he  would  not  surrender,  but  that  if  the  time  came 
when  he  found  he  must  fly,  he  would  do  so  in  his  oivn  little  schooner  of  war,  the 
Granada ,  which  constituted  his  entire  navy,  and  in  her,  as  a  free  man,  take  his  forces 
where  he  pleased.  Then  Davis  informed  Walker  that  the  force  AValker  had  sent 
to  recapture  the  Greytown  route  had  been  defeated  by  thfe  janizaries  of  Vanderbilt, 
that  the  steamers  from  San  Francisco,  on  which  AA’alker  now  counted  to  bring 
him  reenforcements,  had  also  been  taken  off  the  line,  and  finally  that  it  was  his  “un¬ 
alterable  and  deliberate  intention”  to  seize  the  Granada.  On  this  point  his  orders 
left  him  no  choice.  The  Granada  was  the  last  means  of  transportation  still  left  to 
Walker.  With  his  ship  taken  from  him  and  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  siege  of  1 
the  Allies,  he  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the  agreement 
drawn  up  by  him  and  Davis,  AValker  provided  for  the  care,  by  Davis,  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  for  the  protection  after  his  departure  of  the  natives  who  had  fought  with 
him,  and  for  the  transportation  of  himself  and  officers  to  the  United  States. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  received  a  welcome  such  as  later  was  extended 
to  Kossuth,  and,  in  our  own  day,  to  Admiral  Dewey.  The  city  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  arches;  and  banquets,  fetes,  and  public  meetings  were  everywhere  held 
in  his  honor.  AValker  received  these  demonstrations  modestly,  and  on  every 
public  occasion  announced  his  determination  to  return  to  the  country  of  which  he 
was  the  President,  and  from  which  by  force  he  had  been  driven. 

AVithin  a  month  AValker  organized  an  expedition  with  which  to  regain  his  rights  I 
in  Nicaragua,  and  as,  in  his  new  constitution  for  that  country,  he  had  annulled 
the  old  law  abolishing  slavery,  among  the  slave-holders  of  the  South  he  found 
enough  money  and  recruits  to  enable  him  to  at  once  leave  the  United  States,  i 
AVith  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  he  sailed  from  New  Orleans  and  landed  at  San  ! 
del  Norte  on  the  Caribbean  side.  AVhile  he  formed  a  camp  on  the  harbor  of  1 
San  Juan,  one  of  his  officers,  with  fifty  men,  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  capturing 
the  town  of  Castillo  Viejo  and  four  of  the  Transit  steamers,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  ( 
obtain  possession  of  the  entire  route.  At  this  moment  upon  the  scene  arrived  | 
the  United  States  frigate  Wabash  and  Hiram  Paulding,  who  landed  a  force  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bluejackets  with  howitzers,  and  turned  the  guns  of  his  j 
frigate  upon  the  camp  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua.  Captain  Engel,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  terms  of  surrender  to  AValker,  said  to  him:  “General,  I  am  sorry  to  J 
see  you  here.  A  man  like  you  is  worthy  to  command  better  men.”  To  which 
AValker  replied  grimly :  “If  I  had  a  third  the  number  you  have  brought  against  j 
me,  I  would  show  you  which  of  us  two  commands  the  better  men.” 

For  the  third  time  in  his  history  AValker  surrendered  to  the  armed  forces  of  his  > 
own  country. 

The  British  Take  a  Hand  in  the  Game 

ON  his  arrival  in  the  United  '''"States,  in  fulfilment  of  his  parole  to  Paulding, 
AValker  at  once  presented  himself  at  AVashington  a  prisoner  of  war.  But 
President  Buchanan,  although  Paulding  had  acted  exactly  as  Davis  had  done,  j 
refused  to  support  him,  and  in  a  message  to  Congress  declared  that  that  officer 
had  committed  a  grave  error  and  established  an  unsafe  precedent. 

On  the  strength  of  this  AA'alker  demanded  of  the  United  States  Government 
indemnity  for  his  losses,  and  that  it  should  furnish  him  and  his  followers  trans¬ 
portation  even  to  the  very  camp  from  which  its  representatives  had  torn  him. 
This  demand,  as  AValker  foresaw,  was  not  considered  seriously,  and  with  a  force 
of  about  one  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  many  of  his  veterans,  he  again 
set  sail  from  New  Orleans.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  to  prevent  his  return,  there 
now  were  on  each  ci4e  of  the  Isthmus  both  American  and  British  men-of-war, 
AA’alker,  with  th’’  .^ea  of  reaching  Nicaragua  by  land,  stopped  off  at  Honduras. 

In  his  war  wi'  ,  the  Allies  the  Honduranians  had  been  as  savage  in  their  attacks 
upon  his  p  .ias  even  the  Costa  Ricans,  and,  finding  his  old  enemies  now  engaged 
in  a  R  u.i  revolution,  on  landing,  AValker  declared  for  the  weaker  side  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  important  seaport  of  Trujillo.  He  no  sooner  had  taken  it  than  the  British 
’-  .ship  Icarus  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  her  commanding  officer,  Captain 
rialmon,  notified  AValker  that  the  British  Government  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
revenues  of  the  port,  and  that  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  Government  he 
>  intended  to  take  the  town.  AAralker  answered  that 'he  had  made  Trujillo  a  free 
|  port,  and  that  Great  Britain’s  claims  no  longer  existed. 
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THE  point  we  want  to  make  is:  If  you  dont  know  ready-made 
clothes,  as  we  make  them,  you  dont  know  all  you  ought  to 
know  about  clothes.  They’re  all-wool  and  all  right. 


Hart  Schaffner  & 

Chicago 


Marx  Good  Clothes 
Boston 


Makers 

New  York 


The  Conover  Piano 

IN  deciding  between  a  Conover  Piano  and  one  of  less  merit,  you  should  be 
guided  simply  by  your  musical  requirements  and  your  idea  of  true  economy. 

If  you  wish  to  possess  a  piano  of  superior  tone  quality,  one  that  will  enable 
you  fully  to  express  your  interpretative  ability;  if  you  desire  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  will  be  permanent  in  musical  character,  choose  the  Conover. 

Even  for  temporary  use,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  fine  instru¬ 
ment  than  an  inferior  one:  the  good  piano  not  only  gives  better  service  but 
always  represents  a  higher  intrinsic  value.  And  it  is  a  better  investment  to 
purchase  an  instrument  whose  musical  qualities  you  know  will  be  lasting 
than  it  is  to  buy  one  that  may  disappoint  you  later  on. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  discard  an  unsatisfactory  piano.  You  /w-’os 
will  keep  a  Conover.  The  best  economy  is  to  buy  one  in  the  first  /  The 
place-  /  Cable 

.Sio-n  thf*  Cnnnnn  and  mail  it  to  us  andale  will  send  our  BOOK  COMPANY 

O  g  l  C  Vauupuu  qF  C0N0VER  p1ANOS  and  0lher  useful  V, 

information  FREE. 


The  Cable  Company 

Manufacturers 

Chicago 

New  Y*rk  Office  and  Warerooms,  139  Fifth  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Please  send  your  Book 
of  Conover  Pianos  and 
other  publications. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


Storm  Proof  Buggy 

Dry 
Warm 
Light 

A  Rig  for  Men 
Who  Drive  in 
All  Weathers 

A  top  that 
gives  perfect 
safety  from  all 
storms  and  quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather— one 
buggy  for  every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Write  for  catalog  P  giving  all  details. 


Learn  Expert 
Accounting 
As  a  Profession 


THERE  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
work  for  a  small  weekly  salary 
when  you  might  be  earning  five 
times  as  much  as  a  Public  Accountant 
or  as  Head  Accountant  or  Auditor  of  a 
big  business.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
willing  to  advance  we  can  make  an 

Expert  Accountant 
and  Auditor 

of  you  at  your  own  home — in  a  short 
time — and  at  a  mere  trifle  of  cost.  It 
will  cost  you  only  about  a  dime  a  day 
— the  price  of  a  good  cigar.  Clerks — 
book-keepers  —  cashiers  —  write  us  TO¬ 
DAY  and  let  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
add  200%  to  your  salary.  We  furnish 
all  text  books  and  accept  the  easiest 
sort  of  easy  payments.  You  earn  while 
you  learn  and  can  double  your  income. 
Let  us  show  you  our  plan.  Don’t  wait 
till  some  one  else  gets  what  you  ought 
to  have.  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Write  to-day  for  our  200%  plan. 

International  Accountants’  Society 

61  FORT  ST.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


You  Can  Afford  Electric  Light  With 


With  the  HYLO  Electric  Bulbs  you 

can  have  a  high  or  low  light,  as  you  wish, 
saving  5-6  to  8-9  of  the  electricity  when 
turned  low.  HYLO  can  be  put  into  I 
any  fixture  by  any  person  without  any 
tools,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  electric 
bulb,  and  one  HYLO  will  burn  three 
times  as  long  as  common  bulbs. 
HYLO  gives  you  the  luxury  of  I 
modulated  electric  light  with  cer¬ 
tain  economy  in  expense.  If  your 
electrician  will  not  sell  you  HYLO 
on  “money  back”  plan  write 

THE  PHELPS  CO. 

39  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Cook  90  Meals  before  you  decide 


If  You  Buy  —  Cook 
Before  You  Pay 


Several  Hundred  Meals 
READ  MY  OFFER 


1WANT  you  to  know  about  the  exclusive  features  found  on  my  IMPERIAL 
STEEL  RANGE — features  which  you  cannot  get  on  any  other  range  made. 
I  want  you  to  know  about  the  IMPERIAL  ODOR  HOOD  shown  in  the  pic- 
ure— which  covers  everything  on  top  of  the  range — sends  the  odors  of  the 
cooking  up  the  chimney — and  keeps  dust  and  dirt  out  of  your  food.  It  also 
keeps  the  heat  down  and  around  the  cooking  utensils,  where  it  belongs,  and 
in  this  way  saves  you  an  immense  amount  of  fuel. 

I  want  you  to  know  about  thu  IMPERIAL  STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM, 
also  shown  in  the  small  picture.  This  is  the  up-to-date  development  of 
the  old  Dutch  oven  principle.  The  stone 
slab,  once  it  is  heated  through,  holds 
the  heat  at  an  even,  regular  temperature, 
and  retains  it  long  after  your  fire  has 


impei  ial  Odor  Hood 

burned  down.  It  makes  the  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  a  better  baker— 
and  a  better  roaster — with  less  fuel,  than  any  other  range  on  the  market. 

I  want  you  to  know  about  the  IMPERIAL  OVEN  THERMOMETER.  It 
tells  you  the  exact  temperature  of  your  oven  at  all  times — it  insures  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  for  your  batch  of  bread— or  your  roast  of  beef— and 
does  away  with  the  worry  and  uncertainties  of  “baking  day.” 

Now  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  these 
things,  so  I  offer  to  send  you  an  IMPE¬ 
RIAL  STEEL  RANGE  on  30  days’  FREE 
TRIAL.  Cook  90  meals  on  it  before  you 
take  it — and  then  make  up  your  mind 
whether  or  not  it  is  all  I  claim.  If  it  is 
not  exactly  as  represented— if  it  is  not  all 

SfnnpOv-pn  Krtt™  that  1  claim  ifc  to  be~ if  it  doesn’t  please 

Stone  Oven  Bottom  you-if  it  doesn't  save  your  time  and  fuel 

for  you,  send  it  back  and  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 

I  make  this  offer  because  you  can’t  see  an  IMPERIAL 
STEEL  RANGE  at  a  Dealer’s — I  do  not  sell  to  dealers, 
but  to  the  consumer  direct,  thus  giving  you  all  the  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  profits.  If  you  like  the  range  after  you  have 
tried  it — after  you’ve  cooked  90  meals  on  it — you 
may  pay  me  for  it  on  time,  if  you  wish.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  credit  at  home — and  I  will  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  responsible  people. 

Now,  after  reading  this  advertisement,  if  you  are  interested,  the  first  thing  lo  do  is  to 
drop  me  a  line  asking  for  my  free  catalogue — it  tells  the  balance  of  this  xtorj — and  will 
give  you  full  details  of  this  most  liberal  offer.  It  will  also  explain  fully  all  the  exclusive 
features  of  the  IMPERIAL — and  gives  you  full  description  and  prices  of  mv  full  line 
of  Steel  Ranges,  Cook  Stoves,  Base  Burners  and  Round  Oak  Heaters. 


Here's 


where 


the  Hood 


pulls  down 


Porce¬ 

lain 

Reser¬ 

voir 


Each 
Range 
Burns 
Hard  and 
Coal 
or  Wood 

Write  lor  my  cata¬ 
logue  today  before  you 
forget  it. 


H.  F.  T1NNERMAN,  Owner 
IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO. 
87  State  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PIANO  g 

JJfc  Hundreds  of  Uoricrht 


o  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  __  „  _  $125  upward.  Also 

beautiful  new  Up-  ITDsiIVH  rights  at,  $125,  $135, 
$150  and  $165.  An  ^  instrument  at  $190 

that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
yet.rs  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


WICK’S  ADJUSTABLE 

FANCY  HAT  BANDS 

(The  Band  with  Hooks — all  rights  reserved) 

Made  in  over  800  fancy  color  combinations  for 
Schools,  Universities,  Colleges,  Clubs,  etc. 
They’re  sold  separate  from  the  hat;  are  adjust¬ 
able  and  will  fit  any  hat.  You  don’t  have  to  buy 
the  hat  you  don’t  want  to  get  the  band  you  do 
want.  Can  be  worn  over  the  regular  hat  baud. 
On  and  off  in  a  twinkling.  They  make  your  old  hat 
look  new.  25  AND  50  CENTS 

1%  in.,  25  cts. ;  1  y2  in.  and  2  in.,  50  cts. 

If  your  Hatter,  Clothier  or  Haberdasher  can’t 
supply  you,  remit  price  to 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO 
Dept.  C,  Philadelphia  , 
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Will  not  be 
injured  by 


IF  you 
use 


HINDS 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream 

Re*  h  U.  i  Pet.  Office 

Strong  winds  roughen  and  burn  the  skin,  fill 
the  pores  with  dust  and  disease- bearing  impuri¬ 
ties,  causing  irritation  and  eruptions.  Hinds’ 
Cream  cleanses  the  skin  better  than  soap  ;  its 
antiseptic  properties  prevent  injury  from  poi¬ 
sonous  substances;  it  nourishes  skin  tissues, 
soothes  inflamed  surfaces,  heals  eruptions; 
makes  the  skin  soft,  clear  and  youthful.  Best 
for  Babies'  delicate  skin,  and  for  men  who 
shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no  grease, 
bleach  or  chemicals;  will  not  aid  the  growth 
of  hair.  Substitutes  disappoint;  buy  only 
Hinds’;  at  all  dealers,  50c.;  or  if  not  obtain¬ 
able,  sent  postpaid  by  us  Write  for  Free 
Sample  Bottle  and  Booklet. 


A.  S  HINDS.  12  West  Street,  Portland.  Maine 


- PATENTS  that  PROTECT - , 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps  I 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab.  1869  | 


f*"  The  Side  Vent 


Does  It 

There  are  no  straps  or  buckles  to  wrinkle  the 
back  of  the  “  NUFANGL”  Trousers.  The  side 
vents  adjust  the  waistband  so  that  it  fits 
snug  and  smooth.  The  waistband  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  openings  at  the  side 
seams— the  end  of  one  passes  over  the  other 
and  is  fastened  by  a  snap  clasp,  otherwise 
they  are  built  the  same  as  the  trousers  you 
wear.  The  normal  measurement  of 


The  Present 


is  at  the  outer  stud—  from  this  the  garment 
can  be  taken  in  over  an  inch  at  each  side. 


Wrinkling  in  the  back  is  impossible — 
“NUFANGL”  Trousers  fit  perfectly.  They 
adjust  instantly,  and  in  material,  style  and 
finish  are  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the 
most  critical  dresser. 


Leading  clothiers  have  “ NUFANGL ”  Trousers 
in  all  seasonable  weights  and  weares  at  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  trousers.  Remember 
the  name  “ NUFANQ-L.” 

PRESENT  &  COMPANY 
594  Broadway 
New  York  City 


This  Hat  for  a  Postal  Card 


Simply  Send  Me  Your  Name  and 
Address  and  I’ll  Send  it  to  You 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID— 


Then,  if  You  Like  the  Hat 
— Buy  it.  If  Not,  Return 
it.  I  Take  All  the  Risk 


Address  personally,  J.  ALVIN  TODD,  Pres’t  TODD,  SMITH  &  CO.,  236-266  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 


I  WANT  you  to  let  me  send  you  (his  Handsome 
Hat  (made  in  newest  Fall  style)  entirely  al  tny  risk. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money — 

I  simply  want  you  to  see  this  hat  with 
your  t non  eyes ,  try  it  on,  note  the  quality 
of  the  material,  and  see  how  stylish  and 
well  made  it  is. 

Then  compare  the  price  with  that 
paid  by  some  friend  or  neighbor  for 
something  decidedly  inferior. 

When  you  have  thoroughly 
convinced  yourself  that  my 
hat  would  be  a  rare  bar¬ 
gain  for  anyone  at  $6.00, 
and  that  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  be  ]>roud  to  wear  it — 

Then  pay  $2.95  and  the  hat  is  yours. 

But  it  you  are  not  fully  convinced 
after  seeing  the  hat  that  it  is  worth  twice 
what  I  ask,  simply  tell  your  expressman  to 
return  it  to  us  at  our  expense.  Don’t  pay 
him  anything — and  don’t  pay  us  anything,  for 
you  won’t  owe  anything. 

I  can  make  this  kind  of  an  offer  because 
bargains  are  REAL  BARGAINS — not  ‘‘n 
believe.”  And  because  they  ARE  real  b: 
gains,  I  am  safe  in  saying — pay  only  if 
you’re  pleased  and  not  otherwise.  You 
see  MY  way  you  don’t  risk  anything  and  I  risk  everything. 


There  is  no  “catch”  about  this — it’s  a 
straight  bargain  for  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  STYLE  and  VALUE. 

To  take  advantage  of  it,  simply 
write  for  Hat  No.  7,  giving  me 
your  name,  address  and  color  you 
want — that's  all. 

This  new  shaped  ladies’ 
hand-made  dress  hat  is  copied 
from  one  of  our  newest  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  foreign  models.  The  shape 
is  t lie  new  Colonnade,  with  straight  rim,  now  so 
popular.  Under  brim  is  covered  with  the  very  finest 
quality  of  imported  Silk  Paon  Velvet.  The  upper 
brim  and  top  of  crown  are  uniquely  formed  of  rows  of  Pure 
Silk  Military  Braid,  placed  on  in  Rolleo  effect.  Side  crown 
and  bow  under  the  Pandean  are  made  of  Ture  Silk  Taffeta. 
Two  Long -Fibre  Genuine  Imported  Ostrich 
Feathers  (black),  held  in  place  at  the  side  with  Imported 
metal  Buckle,  complete  the  trimming  of  this  exquisite  model. 
You  can  order  it  in  Black,  Brown,  Navy  Blue,  Castor,  Garnet, 
Myrtle  Green  or  Gray.  The  Ostrich  Feathers  in  all  cases  are 
black.  Be  sure  to  state  color  of  hat  desired. 

STYLE  BOOK  Absolutely  Free.  This  shows 
the  correct  styles  for  Fall  and  Winter  suits,  in  everything  worn 
by  women  and  children— coats,  millinery,  underwear,  corsets, 
hosiery,  shoes,  furs.  etc.  Get  full  particulars  of  our  Co¬ 
operative  PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN,  whereby 
you  can  secure  many  useful  and  valuable  articles  for 
the  home  absolutely  free. 


I  SHIP  DIRECT 


From  Factory 
On  Approval 


Saving  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  My 
new  72  page  cata¬ 
logue  will  convince 
you  that  I  can 

Save  You 

$10  to  $20 

I  have  sold  20,000 
high-class  steel 
ranges.  Your 
money  refunded 
after 

SIX  MONTHS’  TRIAL 


If  Clapp’s 
Ideal  Steel  Range 


does  not  prove  in  every  way  better  than  others.  My 
superior  location  on  Lake  Erie  where  iron,  steel,  coal, 
freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best,  en¬ 
ables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  the 
price  you  would  pay  at  home  for  an  ordinary  stove. 
Send  for  free  catalogues  of  45  styles  and  sizes,  with  or 
without  reservoir,  for  farm,  residence  or  hotel  use. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  613  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


$1800  a  Year  and  Expenses 

In  the  profession  of  motor  driving.  More  positions  than 
chauffeurs.  We  teach  the  how  and  why  of  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  every  known  car.  Endorsed 
bv  New  York  press  and  trade.  Classes  limited  to  fifteen. 
Six  weeks’  course, two  weeks’  road  work.  Send  for  mag¬ 
nificent  32  page  illustrated  book  on  this  course  free. 

Home  Study  Course  from  usual  methods. 

Learn  on  your  own  ear.  Lessons  absolutely  clear,  covers  every¬ 
thing;  working  model  with  course.  If  interested  in  this  course 
send  for  fine  illustrated  Home  Stndy  Book  free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
149  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


THE  SOFT  RADIANCE  OF  THE 

BECK-IDEN  — lamp— E 

WITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of  city  gas  or 
electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  as  daylight  to  the 
eyes.  The  new  “Beck-Men”  is  the  perfect  acetylene  lamp. 
Simple,  clean,  without  wick  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smoke¬ 
less.  It  burns  ten  hours  with  one  filling,  at  a  tuel  cost  of 
about  one  cent  an  honr.  No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  aud  finished  in  bronze. 
Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  us  for  complete 
description. 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO 
60  University  Place  NEW  YORK 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  .v  Patent. 

O’MEARA  St  BROCK,  Pat.  Attjs.,  918  F  St.,  Washingteu,  D.  C. 


REAL  SOLDIERS  OL  LORTUNE 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


The  British  officer  replied  that  if  Walker  surrendered  himself  and  his  men 
he  would  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  and  that  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  bombard  the  town.  At  this  moment  General  Alvarez,  with  seven  hun¬ 
dred  Honduranians,  from  the  land  side  surrounded  Trujillo,  and  prepared  to 
attack.  Against  such  odds  by  sea  and  land  Walker  was  helpless,  and  he  determined 
to  fly.  That  night,  with  seventy  men  he  left  the  town  and  proceeded  down  the 
coast  toward  Nicaragua.  The  Icarus,  having  taken  on  board  Alvarez,  started  in 
pursuit.  The  President  of  Nicaragua  was  found  in  a  little  Indian  fishing  village, 
and  Salmon  sent  in  his  shore-boats  and  demanded  his  surrender.  On  leaving 
Trujillo,  Walker  had  been  forced  ro  abandon  all  his  ammunition  save  thirty 
rounds  a  man,  and  all  of  his  food  supplies  excepting  two  barrels  of  bread.  On  the 
coast  of  this  continent  there  is  no  spot  more  unhealthy  than  Honduras,  and  when 
the  Englishmen  entered  the  fishing  village  they  found  Walker’s  seventy  men 
lying  in  the  palm  huts  helpless  with  fever,  and  with  no  stomach  to  fight  British 
bluejackets  with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel.  Walker  inquired  of  Salmon  if  he 
were  asking  him  to  surrender  to  the  British  or  to  the  Honduranian  forces,  and 
twice  Salmon  assured  him,  “distinctly  and  specifically,”  that  he  was  surrendering 
to  the  forces  of  Her  Majesty.  With  this  understanding  Walker  and  his  men 
laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  to  the  Icarus.  But  on  arriving  at 
Trujillo,  in  spite  of  their  protests  and  demands  for  trial  by  a  British  tribunal, 
Salmon  turned  over  his  prisoners  to  the  Honduranian  general.  So  far  as  to 
secure  pardon  for  all  except  the  leader  and  one  faithful  follower,  Colonel  Rudler 
of  the  famous  Phalanx,  Salmon  did  use  his  authority,  and  he  offered,  if  Walker 
would  ask  as  an  American  citizen,  to  intercede  fpr  him.  But  Walker,  with  a 
distinct  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  country  he  had  conquered,  and  whose  people 
had  honored  him  with  their  votes,  refused  to  accept  life  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  the  country  that  had  injured  and  repudiated  him. 

Even  in  his  extremity,  abandoned  and  alone  on  a  strip  of  glaring  coral  and 
noisome  swamp  land,  surrounded  only  by  his  enemies,  he  remained  true  to  his 
ideal. 


The  End  of  “  Walker  of  Nicaragua ” 

AT  thirty-seven  life  is  very  sweet,  many  things  still  seem  possible,  and  before 
him,  could  his  life  be  spared,  Walker  beheld  greater  conquests,  more  power,  a 
new  South  controlling  a  Nicaragua  canal,  a  network  of  busy  railroads,  great 
squadrons  of  merchant  vessels,  himself  emperor  of  Central  America.  On  the  gun¬ 
boat  the  gold-braided  youth  had  but  to  raise  his  hand,  and  Walker  again  would  be 
a  free  man.  But  the  gold-braided  one  would  render  this  service  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  Walker  would  appeal  to  him  as  an  American;  it  was  not  enough  that 
Walker  was  a  human  being.  The  condition  Walker  could  not  grant. 

“The  President  of  Nicaragua,”  he  said,  “is  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua.” 

They  led  him  out  at  sunrise  to  a  level  piece  of  sand  along  the  beach,  and  as 
the  priest  held  the  crucifix  in  front  of  him  he  spoke  to  his  executioners  in  Span¬ 
ish,  simply  and  gravely:  “I  die  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  making  war  upon  you 
at  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Ruatan  I  was  wrong.  Of  your  people  I  ask  par¬ 
don.  I  accept  my  punishment  with  resignation.  I  would  like  to  think  my 
death  will  be  for  the  good  of  society.” 

From  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  three  soldiers  fired  at  him,  but,  although  each 
shot  took  effect,  Walker  was  not  dead.  So,  a  sergeant  stooped,  and  with  a  pistol 
killed  the  man  who  would  have  made  him  one  of  an  empire  of  slaves. 

Had  Walker  lived  four  years  longer  to  exhibit  upon  the  great  board  of  the 
Civil  War  his  ability  as  a  general,  he  would,  I  believe,  to-day  be  ranked  as  one 
of  America’s  greatest  fighting  men. 

And  because  the  people  of  his  own  day  destroyed  him  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  withhold  from  this  American,  the  greatest  of  all  filibusters,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  genius. 

4>  +  4* 

THE  POWER  WAGON 

By  JAMES  E.  HOMANS 

SIXTH  PAPER:  HEAVY-DUTY  COMMERCIAL  AUTOMOBILES 


GOOD  traction  is  nearly  the  most  important  consideration  involved  in  the 
design  of  a  motor  wagon.  Traction  is  concerned  not  only  with  tires,  nor 
yet  with  dead  weight  or  loads,  or  the  power  of  the  engine.  It  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  giving  the  wheels  sufficient  grip  upon  the  road  to  propel  the  vehicle, 
without  undue  waste  of  energy.  This  consideration  has  moved  several  designers 
to  construct  wagons  driven  on  all  four  wheels.  The  theory  involved  is  that — as  with 
a  railroad  locomotive,  so  with  a  motor  wagon — an  increased  number  of  drive  wheels 
increases  adhesion  to  the  road  and  augments  tractive  qualities.  Some  railroad  loco¬ 
motives  have  as  many  as  five  pairs  of  drivers,  a  device  found  highly  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  drafting  power,  particularly  on  grades.  A  wagon  driving  and  steering 
on  all  four  wheels  could  undoubtedly  ascend  grades,  difficult  to  rear-driven  wagons 
of  equal  power,  and  on  this  account  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  hilly  regions. 

Probably  the  earliest  example  of  four-wheel  drive  on  a  commercial  automobile 
was  on  the  Holson  electric  truck, 


which  uses  a  separate  motor  for  each 
wheel.  Each  motor  field  is  hung  up¬ 
on  an  axle,  and  the  armature  spindle, 
carrying  a  spur  at  either  end,  is  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  axle,  or  in  the 
length  of  the  vehicle.  The  wheel  is 
formed  of  two  saucer-shaped  plates, 
between  which  is  bolted  the  rim  for 
the  rubber  tire.  Each  saucer-shaped 
plate  carries  a  circular  rack  or  face 
gear,  one  rack  engaging  the  spur  on 
the  forward  end  of  the  spindle,  and 
the  other  the  spur  on  the  rear  end. 
With  the  rotation  of  the  armature, 
therefore,  the  racks  are  turned  by  its 
spur  gears,  causing  the  wheels  to 
revolve  forward  or  backward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circuit  arrangements. 
This  device  has  proved  serviceable, 
and,  according  to  claims,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  durable.  While  affording 
better  traction  and  yielding  higher 
speed  and  load-carrying  efficiencies, 
experiment  seems  to  show  that  the 
service  rate  of  current  consumption 
is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  the 
average  given  for  other  types  of 
motor  drive.  This  results  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  saving  in  the  storage 
battery  and  a  wider  travel  radius  per 
charge. 

The  high  efficiency  claimed,  on 
apparently  good  authority,  for  the 


THE  CLIMBING  ELEPHANT 

Held  by  brakes  on  a  steep  slope:  a  great  traction  test 
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PICCADILLY 

$4.00 

Quarter  Sizes 


TYXE  16RS2  — 

I  itrated.  High  Shoe, 
i  e  Style,  Blucher  Cut, 

I  itary  Heel  Made  of 
I  ;k  King  Kid. 

TYLE  16R  SI  — 

:  te,  except  made  of 
I  mt  Leather. 
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“Check 
Up  the 
Specifications 


With  every  pair  of  Regal  shoes 
hereafter  you'll  find  the  Regal  Specifi- 
:atiotis  tag — right  at  this  time  of 
high-priced  materials,  too. 

That  tag  shows  exactly  what  kind 
ind  grade  of  materials  were  used  in 
making  that  particular  pair  of  Regals. 

You  won’t  find  anybody  else  putting 
t  all  down  in  black  and  white  before 
/on  buy — not  this  season ! 

Take  the  Specifications  tag  that 
romes  with  your  next  pair  of  Regals 
ind  check  up  the  list  of  parts:  you'll 
ind  a  list  of  materials  that  present  high 
/rices  have  limited  almost  exclusively 
o  the  use  of  the  custom  bootmaker. 

Then  check  them  against  these  fol- 
owing  Regal  statements,  one  by  one. 
rhere  isn’t  one  other  shoe-manufacturer 
vho  even  claims  all  these  Regal  points 
)f  superiority  : 

.YEAR,  first — We  build  Regals  from  the  very 
best  materials  produced — uppers,  soles,  lin¬ 
ings, and  all  the  smallest  details  of  make-up, 

JTYLE,  too— Regal  styles  are  the  same  styles 
the  custom  bootmakers  build  to  order. 

rIT,  likewise— The  Regal  is  the  only  shoe 
that’s  made  in  quarter  sizes 

WORKMANSHIP- We  fit  you  with  a  shoe 
that’s  made  and  finished  fike  a  custom  shoe. 

SHAPE-RETENTION— Your  Regals  hold  their 
custom  shape  until  they  are  past  wearing. 

STORES  EVERYWHERE— 123  now  in  all  the 

larger  cities.  Nine  new  ones  since  Spring! 

1  you  do  not  live  near  one  of  the  1 23  Regal 
Stores,  order  through  the  Regal 
Mail-Order  Departments. 


The  Fall  issue  of  the  Regal  Style-Book 
Free  on  Request. 


REGAL  SHOE  CO.,  Inc., 

Mail  Order  Department: 

30ST0N,  MASS.,  707  SUMMER  STREET 

Mail  Order  Sub-Stations: 

7actory,  East  Whitman,  Mass.  Box  707. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  820  Market  Street,  {New Store.) 


OR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


What  white  Gas-Light 
will  Save  you 


TEN  cents  a  day  more! 

Is  it  worth  that  to  you  to 
rid  your  home  of  perpetual 
Lamp-cleaning,  Wick-trimming, 
Chimney-wiping  and  risky  Kero¬ 
sene  filling? 

Is  it  worth  ten  cents  a  day 
more  to  have  your  home  lighted 
with  brilliant,  white  Gas-light, 
that  makes  every  bright  object 
in  it  sparkle,  and  that  spreads  a 
soft,  cheery  glow,  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  Soot,  Odor  or  excessive 
Heat? 

Is  it  worth  ten  cents  a  day 
more  to  save  the  Eye-sight  of 
your  whole  family  from  Eye- 
strain  in  reading  at  night,  and 
probably  from  the  later  need 
of  wearing  spectacles  through 
that  continued  Eye-strain? 


* 


Well,  there  you  have  the 
worth  of  30  cents  a  day  defined 
in  Satisfaction,  Comfort  and 
Health. 

That  means  $93.60  per  year, 
which  you  get  for  nothing  when 
you  use  Acetylene  white  light. 

And,  the  Life  of  a  good 
Acetylene  Gas  Generator  is  more 
than  twenty  years. 

It  will  bring  a  bigger  30 
cents’  worth  of  value,  per  day, 
to  a  Country  Home,  Store,  or 
Hotel,  than  any  investment  ever 
put  into  paint,  furniture  or 
fancy  food. 

And,  it  will  save  you  a  full 
third  of  your  cost  for  Light  during 
that  20  years,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  Kerosene  against 
that  of  Carbide  in  giving  the 
same  candle-power  of  Light. 


Now,  an  Acetylene  Gas-light 
Generator,  of  reliable  make,  with 
all  the  Piping,  Polished  brass 
Fixtures,  Burners,  and  fancy 
Globes,  needed  for  an  eight  to 
ten  room  House,  won’t  cost  you 
over  $150  complete,  installed 
by  a  capable  man  at  no  expense 
to  you. 

And,  about  two  days’  time 
will  install  it — ready  to  touch  a 
match  to  the  burners  and  “  Light 
up” — don’t  forget  that. 


* 


Over  two  million  people  are 
to-day  using  Acetylene  Gas 
Light. 

Yet  there  have  been  only 
jour  fires  from  it  among  all 
these  people  during  a  whole  year, 
as  against  8,222  fires  from  Kero¬ 
sene  and  Gasoline  during  the 
same  period. 

Not  one  child  has  ever  lost 
its  life  through  Acetylene  Gas 
Lighting,  while  thousands  die 
yearly  from  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Accidents  and  Fires. 

Now,  why  don’t  you  send  for 
my  free  book  called  “Sunlight- 
on-Tap”  and  find  out  a  little 
more  about  this  brilliant,  white, 
economical  and  enormously  im¬ 
proved  Acetylene  White  Light? 


* 


* 


me 


Tell 
you’ve  got 


how  many  rooms 
in  your  Home,  or 
Hotel,  or  how  many  feet  long 
and  wide  your  Store  is. 

Then  I’ll  tell  you  just  about 
how  little  it  will  cost  to  Light 
them  with  Acetylene  by  the 
modern  system  that  saves. 

Address  me  to-day  as — 
“Acetylene  F.  Jones,”  154 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


This  25  Cent  Book  Free 


It  tells  how  to  keep  your 
furniture  and  all  wood  in 
beautiful  condition  with 
little  labor  and  expense. 
It  explains  how  you  can 
easily  change  the  color 
and  finish  of  furniture 
to  harmonize  with  your 
woodwork  or  other 
furnishings.  It  gives 
directions  for  making 
your  old  discarded, 
poorly  finished  furni¬ 
ture  serviceable  and 
stylish.  Tells  how 
to  produce  all  the 
latest  effects  in 
Weathered,  Mis¬ 
sion,  Flemish  and 
Mahogany  finishes.  This  book 
is  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers  of 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 

“A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish  for  All  Wood ” 

It  is  48  pages  in  size,  printed  in  six  colors  and  illus¬ 
trated  from  life.  The  regular  price  is  25  cts.  but  for 
a  limited  time  we  will  send  it  FREE.  Johnson’s  Pre¬ 
pared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint— 10  and  25 
cent  packages,  also  larger  size  cans.  Write  today  for 
book  and  mention  edition  CW10. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

“The  WooqgFiniehing  Authoritic*.” 


THE 

SATISFACTION 
of  getting 

Compound  Interest  on 
your  money,  and  the 
sense  of  security  you 
feel  in  having  it  deposited  in  this 


THIRTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR  BANK 


is  sufficient  incentive  to 
BANK  BY  MAIL 
here,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  Five  Million  Dol¬ 
lars,  together  with  strong  and  efficient 
management,  guarantees  you  against  loss. 

60,000  Depositors 
Assets  over  $30,000,000.00 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “E" 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
to  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  rnrr 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  UKLlL 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


PH  PEWIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

f  We  want  more  salesmen.  -Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


“EXER-KETCH”  f\ 

(Patented)  —  \~r 

GAMES,  PUZZLES 
NOVELTIES 

For  Young  People,  Old  People 
and  Everybody 

Buy  Them  at  Your 
Own  Dealer’s  Store 

“EXER-KETCH” 

The  great  patented 
Game  Novelty 
that  has  created  a  sensation 
with  the  children  every¬ 
where.  “It  makes  fun  for 
the  whole  family.” 

Makes  steady  nerves  and 
keen  eyes.  It’s  Great.  Sent 
securely  packed  by  mail 
to  any 
a  d 
dress 
f  o  r| 

12c 

stamps. 

Dealers  and 
Manufactur¬ 
ers — “Exer-Ketch”  is  a 
great  and  most  effective  advertising  novelty.  Write 
us  for  quantity  prices. 

“Exer=Ketch”  Electric  Engine 
A  marvelous  and  practical  little  Electric  Engine. 
“It’s  simplicity  itself.”  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  Has 
DDIfFflXSO  Power  enough  to  operate  small 

nTiri  f  Mechanical  Toys  or  Machinery. 

EXPRESS  PM l—-,—*  Y,  “Built-like-an  Engine.”  Will 
last  for  years. 

A  19-cent  Battery  will  run  it 
for  months  as  a  toy.  No 
smell.  No  danger  of  fire  as 
with  Alcohol  or  Gasoline 
Motors.  Runs  any  speed  de¬ 
sired.  Every  child  from  2  to 
_  15  years  of  age  should  have 

one.  Sold  on  a  Guarantee .  Only  $3.50  Express  Paid. 
“Exer=Ketch”  Prodigal’s  Return  Puzzle 
The  greatest  Block  Puzzle  ^ YTtxtrkTfch* 
since  13-14-15.  Nicely  finished  j^PRODJCAUS 

blocks  in  a  substantial  box,  size  j 
2^x3J4  inches. 

“A  Family  Puzzle”  to  “get 
the  Prodigal  son  to  return 
home  the  shortest  and  quickest 
way.” 

Sent  for  only  12  cents  stamps. 

“Fxer=Ketch”  Game  of 


-  ,  .  RETURN 

'  'iy-  /  .-.Rice 

;  12CT3. 

-^POsrPAio 
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Tit=Tat=Toe” 

The  greatest  game  of  the 
gear.  Your  plays  are  con 
cealed  and  out  of  sight.  It 
makes  the  best  Chess  Player 
think  carefully,  yet  when 
played  by  the  “little  ones”  as 
“3-in-a-row,”  it’s  easy  but- 
hilarious  sport. 

Play  “Tit-Tat-Toe”  once 
and  you  become  an  enthusiast. 
Try  it.  You’ll  find  it  extremely 
fascinating  and  interesting. 
“To  play  it  means  you  will 
buy  it.”  “It  makes  Gray  Matter.” 

Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  12  cents  stamps. 

‘Exer-Ketch’’  Aerial  Swing 


i 
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The  most  wonderful 
high-grade  Mechanical 
Toy  of  the  age. 

Thirty  inches  (2 Y> 
feet)  high.  Equip'  / 
ped  with  our  pat-  / 
ented  Electric  fy 
Engine.  Runs  any  1 
speed  desired.  \ 

Starts  and  stops 
at  will.  The  small 
est  child  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  “The 
faster  you  run 
the  engine,  the 
farther  out 
the  swings 
go.’’  No 
Smell.  No 
Danger.  A  19- 
cent  standard 
battery  will 
run  it  as  a  toy 
for  months.  Mechanically  perfect  and  will  last  for 
years.  Educating  and  most  entertaining  for  every¬ 
body.  Other  toys  can  be  attached  to  our  Aerial 
Swing  Engine  and  operated  at  the  same  time.  Notice: 
We  can  only  manufacture  one  thousand  of  these  pat 
ented  Aerial  Swings  this  year.  The  first  one  thou¬ 
sand  orders  received  will  be  the  ones  filled. 

NOTICE  TO  MERCHANTS  — Merchants  will  find 
this  Aerial  Swing  the  greatest  advertising  attraction 
you  can  place  in  your  windows  or  store.  Every  Toy 
Dealer  in  the  United  States  should  have  it  as  aii 
attraction.  Sold  on  a  Guarantee.  Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Booklet  and  Introductory  Price. 

“Exer=Ketch” 

Parlor  Punching  Bag 
It’s  fine  exercise  and  most  enter¬ 
taining  for  the  Baby  in  the  Crib, 
for  the  Boys  and  Girls,  even  for 
the  older  folks.  It’s  simple,  made 
of  the  finest  quality  of  rubber,  and 
inflates  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 

“12  cents  worth  of  fun  in  12 
minutes.”  Sent  Post-paid  for 
12  cents  stamps. 

“Exer=Ketch’* 

4-Ball  Magic  Puzzle 
“It’s  a  Revelation  to  the  most 
wise.”  “Dead  easy  after  you  are 
shown  how.”  A  trick  toy  that  is 
bound  to  fool  you.  Made  of 
aluminum,  with  nickel  balls.  Fits 
your  pocket.  Any  man,  woman 
or  child  would  not  be  without  it, 
if  we  could  only  show  it  to  them. 
Send  12  cents  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  any  address.  Will 

send  your  money  back  and  give 
you  the  puzzle  if  you  don’t  say 
it’s  a  winner. 


tXER- KETCH’ 

MERRY-GO- 
'  ROUND 


“Exer=Ketch” 

Merry =Go=>Round 

More  interesting  for  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Ones”  than  the  real  thing. 

Size  6x9  inches.  Amuses  the 
little  tots  by  the  hour. 

“Guess  which  Doll  will 
catch  the  ring.”  Substan¬ 
tially  made  and  packed  in 

box.  Sent  post-paid  for  30 
cents  stamps. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Exer-Ketch”  Novelty  Co. 

393  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  you  will  find  50  cents,  for  which  you  are 
to  send,  post-paid,  to  the  address  given  below,  the  following  (5) 
five  Games,  Puzzles  and  Novelties: 

(1)  Exer-Ketch  Game,  “Tit-Tat-Toe”  -  - 
(1)  Exer-Ketch  Prodigal’s  Return  Puzzle  - 
(1)  Exer-Ketch  4-Ball  Magic  Puzzle  -  - 
(1)  Exer-Ketch  Parlor  Punching  Bag  -  - 

(1)  Exer-Ketch  -  -  -  - . 

Total  Price  60  cts. 

Note — All  of  these  to  be  sent  to  the  following  address,  post¬ 
paid,  for  the  special  introductory  price  of  50  cents. 


Price  12  cts. 
Price  12  cts. 
Price  12  cts. 
Price  12  cts. 
Price  12  cts. 


Street  . 
Town-. 


-  Stale  -■ 


P.  S. — Also  kindly  send  me  your  complete  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  Games,  Puzzles  and  Novelties. 

Notice — If  yon  desire  to  order  a  different  assortment  from 
the  above  enclose  the  price  quoted  for  each  article  ordered 
as  quoted  in  t lie  above  advertisement. 

All  of  your  money  will  be  refunded  if  any  “Exer-Ketch”  article 
ordered  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Our  Reference — American  Nat’l  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Plush  PillowTop 
—GIVEN  AWAY— 


To  get  our  1906-7  Pyrography  Catalogue  be¬ 
fore  new  customers.  Send  your  name  today 
with  25  cents  to  pay  cost  of  stamping,  shipping, 
etc.,  and  we  will  send  you  free  this  beautiful 
Real  Plush  Pillow  Top,  stamped 
With  Foot  Ball  Boy  or  Indian  Only  One  F/ee 
Maiden  design  so  that  anyone  Top  to  One 

can  burn  it  with  handsome  Address 

effect.  Choice  of  old 
gold,  tan 
green  plush 
17  x  17  ine' 

Same 
burned, 

SI.  50 
com¬ 
plete. 


or  light 
;  size 
ches. 


SPECIAL 


Our  No.  97  $2.50  <M  £A 
Outfit,  only  .  .  «pl.OU 

This  splendid  outfit,  shown  above,  is  complete  for 
burning:  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  Includes  tine  Platinum 
Point,  Cork  Handle,  Rubber  Tubing,  Double¬ 
action  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork,  Bottle,  Alcohol 
Lamp,  two  pieces  Stamped  Practice  Wood  and 
full  directions,  all  in  neat  leatherette  box.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  When  cash  accompanies  order 
for  No.  97  outfit  we  include  free  our  64-page  Pelican 
Instruction  Handbook  (price  25c),  the  most  complete  pyrography 
book  published. 

New  1906  Pyrography  CDUC  p“l  ta 
Catalog,  No.  C  57,  .  .  *  *  three  colors), 

with  2,000  illustrations,  including  actress  heads,  designs  by 
Gibson  and  other  good  artists,  on  articles  of  wood, 
leather  and  plush  of  every  description ;  also 
shows  our  extensive  line  of  Pyrography 
Outfits  and  Supplies.  The  largest  pyrog¬ 
raphy  catalog  ever  issued.  Write  foi  it  today. 


THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
160-164  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

“ Largest  Makers  of  Pyrography  Goods  in  th 
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Sportsman  Attention!! 

THIS  GUN 

The  Nelson  Hammerless 

$15.00,  Is  the  World’s  Wonder 

For  general  outline,  weight,  shape,  propor¬ 
tion,  dimensions,  style,  finish,  fit,  strength, 
durability,  long  and  hard  shooting  qual¬ 
ities  and  simplicity  of  action  this 
in  leads  them  all.  We  guar¬ 
antee  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded ;  by  this  we 
mean  that  if  you  send  us  the 
full  price  of  the  gun  it 
will  be  shipped  with  the 

full  agreement  that 


Detailed 
Description 
of  the  Nelson 
Hammerless 
Shot  Guns 

BARRELS :  Genu¬ 
ine  fine  imported 
twist.  They  are  the 
highest  strength  barrels  ot 
the  kind  made.  They  are 
taper  choke  bored,  to  insure  th 
strongest  long  range  shooting 
qualities,  the  best  possible  target, 
the  highest  possible  penetration. 

FRAME:  The  frame  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  of  decar¬ 
bonized  steel.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  hammerless  shot-gun 
frames  made. 

ACTION:  The  me¬ 
chanism  with  which 
the  gun  is  operated 
is  made  from  the 
very  best  material 
procurable. 

STOCK :  The  stock 
is  handsomely  shaped,  pistol  grip, 

handsomely  checkered  in  a  neat  design, 
fancy  checkered  butt  plate.  Made  from 
carefully  seasoned  selected  walnut,  hand 
finished  and  hand  polished. 

SAFETY:  We  offer  in  our  $15.00 
Long  Range  Wonder  Hammerless 
Gun  one  of  the  best  safety  devices  used 
on  any  gun.  It  is  positive  and  automatic 
in  its  action  and  renders  an  accideut  next 
to  impossible. 

SHOOTING  QUALITIES:  This  has 
been  the  foundation  from  which  the 
manufacturer  has  built  this  gun  up, 

to  furnish  a  gun  that  would  not  shoot  loose, 
that  would  be  the  equal  of  any  gun  made  for 
durability,  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  close, 
hard  shooting  at  long  range,  and  one  in  which 
white  or  nitre  powder  could  be  evBrv  make 


not  satisfactory 
you  can  return  it 
to  us,  at  our 
expense, 
and  money 
i  will  be 
at  once 
returned, 
or  send  us 
$1.00 
only  and 
we  will 
send  exp. 
C.  O.  D., 

sub.  to 
exam., 
bal.  $14 
and  exp. 
charges  to 
be  paid  by 
you  after 
exam. 


FREE 
Catalogue 
containing 

used  as  safely  as  black  powder.  ® t? ^pp^tpt  aD* 

Everything  that  you  would  tret  ?^ed„a^URQPRK?®ent 
in  a  hammerless  shot-gun  rREE  upon  application, 
that  cost  three  times  the  money.  These  guns  are  made  in 
12-gauge  only, 

30  inch  barrels  and 
from  1%  to  7^ 
pounds.  Send  to 
New  York  only. 

We  have  no  branch 
houses,  no  agents. 


SIXTH  AVE.  WVf]l,I  I6'AI9*STS 

HEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y. 


Overcast  Stitch  ; 
Prevents 
jTmirle 
Raveling 
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How  Many  Trips 
to  the  Laundry? 


Corliss  -  Coon 


■Collars,  2  for  2|c 

Iff’ stand  the  Laundry  Test  better 
:l  because  details  of  construction- 
such  as  those  illustrated — are  never 
slighted  though  they  add  greatly  to 
cost  of  making. 

Our  Ascot  Collar  is  correct  for 
Fall.  It  is  cut  back  fairly  well,  has 
decided  style  and  is  a  most  com¬ 
fortable  “wing.” 

Ask  your  furnisher  to  show  you  Corliss-Coon 
Collars.  If  you  are  not  willingly  supplied  write 
us  and  we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail,  direct  from 
our  factory  at  the  regular  price,  2  for  25c. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co. 


Dept.  T 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


suits  now  worn  l>y 
correct  dressers  every¬ 
where.  It  is  many 
years  since  fashion 
has  produced  such 
handsome  and  nobby 
garments  for  Men  s 
wear.  LOOK  at  the 
long  straight  front  ef¬ 
fect  of  coat,  the  shaped 
back  with  long  vent. 

‘  They  are  beauties,” 
will  look  well  on  old 
and  young. 

TO  BE  UP-TO-DATE 

order  from  us  a  full 
suit,  coat,  pants  and 
vest  made  from  the 
new  dove  Brown 
Worsted  or  a  Black 
and  White 
mixed  cloth. 
Wewillmake 

t  exactly  like  the  above  illus-  v 

ration,  with  an  extra  pairQ  p|  LY 
of  striped  worsted  Trousers,  and  an 
extra  fancy  vest,  to  wear  on  occasion;  G*  1 
practically  two  full  suits  for  the  price  of  ^ 

one  suit .  ' 

Besides,  we  send  them  to  you  in  a  neat,  patent  suit¬ 
case,  without  extra  charge. 

Let  us  send  you  a  large  illustration  of  the  new  suit,  show- 
ng  every  detail  in  back  and  front.  With  it  will  send  free 
newest  samples  for  Suits,  Trousers,  Fancy  Vests,  etc.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door.  Address 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  TAILORS 
1026  Kesner  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Congress,  CHICAGO 

Inference:  Royal  Trust  Company  Bank.  Capital  $/, 000, 000. 00 


’ALL 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

I  Stereopticons  »»  money 

I  Nothing  affords  better  opportn nities  for  men  with 
small  capital.  We 
start  you,  furnish¬ 
ing  complete  outfits 
andexplicit  instruc¬ 
tions  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  The 
Field  IsLnrgecom- 
i  prising  the  regular 
theater  and  lecture 
circuit,  also  local 
fields  in  Churches. 
Public  Schools,  Lodges,  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Onr  En¬ 
tertainment  Sunni «  Catnlosne  and  special  offer  follv  explains 
everything.  Sent  Free.  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
225  Dearborn  Street.  Dept.  156.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tools  &  Hardware 


$8522 


COMBINATION  BENCH 
and  TOOL  CABINET  .  . 

Solid  Oak,  Brass  trimmed,  highly  finished  Cabinet 
and  95  of  (he  finest  quality  standard  carpenter’s  tools. 

Smaller  Oak  Cabinets,  same  quality  tools 
No.  47,  21  Tools  -  -  $  7-50 

“  52,  24  -  -  10.00 

“  53,  36  “  -  -  15.00 

“  54:  40  “  -  -  20.0.0 

A  sic  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  2052 
Also  send  for  “Tom-ist-Aufokit”  Circular  No.  2051 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials 

New  York,  Since  1848,  4th  Avenue  and  13th  St. 


Near=Brussels  Art=Rugs,$3.25 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.25 

9  x  7^  ft. 

3.75 

9x9  ft. 

4.25 

9  x  10^  ft. 

4.75 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.25 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.25 

Beautiful  anti  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not' satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO..  687-B  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  POWER  WAGON 

( Continued  from  page  28) 


electric  wheel-motor  renders  it  a  promising  device  for  electric  transmission,  so  long 
recommended  for  gasoline  wagons,  on  account  of  its  great  flexibility,  and  so 
unsatisfactory  hitherto,  on  account  of  the  low  power  efficiency  of  many  types  of 
motor  drive/  A  five-ton  wagon,  driven  by  wheel-motors,  taking  current  from  a 
dynamo,  direct-connected  to  a  gasoline  engine,  has  recently  been  built  for  use  in 
conveying  castings  for  the  great  telescope  of  the  Carnegie  Observatory  on  Mount 
Wilson,  California.  The  steep  grades  on  this  mountain  and  the  great  weights  to 
be  hauled  demand  all  the  advantages  combined  in  electric  motor  propulsion  and 
four-wheel  drive. 

A  Milwaukee  corporation  has  produced  an  all-wheel-driven,  all-wheel-steered 
gasoline  truck  that  promises  great  things.  It  is  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  vertical 
engine  of  the  familiar  type,  which  transmits  power  through  two  longitudinal  shafts, 
a  universal  joint,  and  bevel  gear  connection  to  both  axles.  Its  solid,  wood-wedge 
wheels,  using  the  bases  of  the  wedges  to  form  the  wood  tire,  give  the  vehicle  some¬ 
what  the  appearance  of  a  Brobdingnagian  roller  skate,  one  calculated,  also,  to 
make  no  account  of  curbs,  and  to  take  grades  as  part  of  a  day’s  work.  In  order  to 
show  what  could  be  done,  the  designer  of  this  elephant  wagon — that  is  just  about 
what  it  most  resembles  from  the  rear — ran  it  up  a  grass  bank  by  the  roadside,  a 
slope  reputed  to  be  at  least  forty  degrees,  and  "looking  all  of  it,”  and  held  it  there 
on  its  brakes,  while  the  “look-pleasant”  man  “did  the  rest.”  An  interested 
advocate  of  this  conveyance  argued,  logically  enough,  that,  whereas  the  Creator, 
in  designing  animals  for  high-speed  work  and  climbing  service,  constructed  them 
to  drive  on  all  fours,  not  making  the  rear  limbs  propel  the  forward  members,  the 
automobile  designer  should  go  and  do  likewise. 

Such  facts  are  quite  as  important  to  the  automobile  public  as  to  the  interested 
parties;  certainly  suggesting  a  line  of  development  destined  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  future.  The  tractive  efficiency  of  the  all-wheel-drive  is  immense. 
The  Milwaukee  wagon,  rated  at  seven  tons  capacity,  can,  it  is  claimed,  carry  ten. 
As  a  tractor,  its  power  is  surprising.  A  test  in  snow  showed  it  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  a  net  useful  load  of  fourteen  tons,  five  on  its  platform,  nine  more  on  two 
trailers,  or  a  gross  load  of  twenty-four  tons,  including  weights  of  truck  and 
trailers.  Another  test  showed  such  a  wagon  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  five 
tons  and  hauling  three  wagons,  each  with  six  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
stone,  a  net  weight  in  useful  load  of  twelve  and  one-half  tons,  up  an  eight  per  cent 
grade  over  a  mile  in  length. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  automobiles  for  hauling  loads  on  trailers,  there  seems  to 
be  a  well-defined  difference  of  opinion,  which,  however,  is  concerned  most  largely 
with  matters  of  design.  The  conspicuously  successful  tests  above  quoted  might 
seem  to  settle  the  matter — for  all-wheel-driven  wagons,  at  any  rate.  For  rear- 
driven  wagons  the  efficiency  seems  less  certain,  as  indicated  by  the  following,  from 
Hiram  P.  Maxim,  the  well-known  automobile  engineer: 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICA'; 

THE  RAILROAD  WITHOUT  RAILS 

Traction  Engines  and  Cars  for  the  British  Army:  A  suggestion  for  heavy  freighting  of  the  future 


“A  gasoline  vehicle  used  as  a  tractor  for  hauling  trailers  is  easier  on  its  trans- 
nission  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  entire  load  were  on  the  vehicle  itself,  because 
ts  driving  wheels  can  more  easily  slip.  Thus,  when  the  strain  of  sudden  applica- 
ion  of  power  is  made,  due  to  careless  operating,  the  driving  wheels  will,  slip  and 
ict  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  transmission  if  the  load  is  carried  on  trailers  instead 
>f  on  the  vehicle  itself.  If  the  load  is  carried  on  the  vehicle  itself,  the  strain  on 
ipplication  of  power  will  be  entirely  withstood  by  the  transmission,  as  the  weight 
>n  the  driving  wheels  is  such  that  the  latter  will  not  slip. 

“I  have  had  considerable  experience  while  collaborating  with  the  Studebaker 
Company  on  trailer  work.  We  used  an  electric  truck  for  the  delivery  of  sprinkling 
'arts  carriages  and  heavy  wagons  all  over  New  York,  the  Bronx,  and  neighboring 
districts.  The  load  was  on  the  trailers,  instead  of  on  the  driving  wheels.  We 
found  that  the  performance  was  not  nearly  as  good  when  this  was  the  case  as  when 
:he  load  was  placed  directly  on  the  driving  wheels.  The  driving  wheels  would 
hen  get  plenty  of  traction  and  we  could  go  anywhere.  When  hauling  trailers, 
aowever,  much  less  load  can  be  carried  because  of  lack  of  traction.  In  other 
words,  to  me  this  seems  a  good  reason  for  believing  that,  as  far  as  efficiency  is 
'oncerned,  the  trailer  system  is  at  a  disadvantage.  .  ,  . 

The  British  army  in  South  Africa  demonstrated  the  nearly  indispensable  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  traction  engine  and  its  train  of  baggage  wagons— a  railroad  without 

"ails _ in  enabling  movements  all  but  impossible  with  animal  power.  Bennett  Bur- 

eieh,  whose  account  of  the  Boer  War  is  familiar,  speaks  thus  of  the  army  tractors: 

“Without  them  the  troops  would  require  an  astounding  length  of  ox  and  mule 
wagons  The  despised  ox-wagon  is  slow  and  sure.  Its  infallible  drawbacks  are 
that  it  occupies  a  considerable  length  of  road,  requires  much  guarding  with  many 
attendants  and  can  only  be  depended  upon  to  haul  not  more  than  six  hundred 
Dounds  Nay  more;  if  the  teams  are  to  carry  their  own  forage,  the  power  of 
hauling  is  limited  to  something  like  fifty  miles.  Were  the  army  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  trek  ox-wagons,  the  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  the  inconsiderable 
number  for  conveying  the  munitions  of  the  army,  would  stretch  along  several 
miles  of  road  It  will  be  another  affair  if  the  dry  weather  continues,  and  any 
great  use  can  be  made  of  the  traction  engines.  They  require  few  attendants, 
lon’t  gibe  and  each  can  easily  haul  twelve  tons.  Yesterday  and  to  day  these 
wheeling,  puffing  Billies  have  been  running  to  and  fro,  transporting  stores  from 
the  railway  sidiAg  to  the  respective  brigade  camps— one  of  which  Hart  s,  is  two 
miles  away.  They  leisurely  descend  into  spruits,  roll  across  and  wheel  up  stiff, 

long  climbs,  like  flies  walking  up  a  wall.  .  . 

“Tacked  on  to  any  of  the  big  guns  they  should  weather  permitting,  shift  them 
rapidly  from  place  to  place;  nor  are  they  quite  helpless  when  the  ground  has  been 
soaked  with  rain.  Clip-irons  are  attached  to  the  rims  of  the  broad  wheels,  and 
these  dig  into  the  firmer  soil,  and  the  steamer  rolls  forward,  leaving  a  wake  like  a 
plowed  field.  On  the  flat  dry  veldt  the  steamers  trip  along  at  a  brisk  eight  miles 

an  hour.”  


INFANT  AND  ADULT 

Me.thEagleUB|dand  Conde^'d^  n0  equals  for  1,urity’ 


and  richness. — Adv. 


* 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

Steel  Ranges  Reduced  to  Prices  Heretofore  Unknown  or  Unthought  of 

niTR  RCCT  QTFFF  RANGF  the  Acme  Triumph,  reduced  in  price  from  $5.37  to  $7.17,  according 

\J\Jl\  OLJ1  OIL.L.L.  ivrtiiUL,  to  size.  Wonderful  reductions  throughout  the  entire  line  of  steel 


__  _  _ _  —  _  _  _ _ entire  line  of  steel 

ranges,  cast  Iron  stoves  and  heaters.  If  you  have  one  of  our  big  catalogues,  received  by  you  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  you  are  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  stove,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  big  Special  Free 
Stove  Catalogue,  showing  all  the  big  price  reductions,  marvelously  low  price  quotations,  many  improvements, 
astonishing  Inducements.  By  the  introduction  of  the  very  latest,  new  and  modern  steel  range  and  stove 
making  machinery,  we  have  just  now  made  a  most  wonderful  departure  In  low  price  making,  which 
Is  all  explained  in  our  free  Special  Stove  Catalogue. 

QC  buys  the  new, 
extra  large,  1907 


<£19  7C  buys  this 
«pi4«.  iO  handsome, 


big, 
new 

1907  model,  full  nickel  trim¬ 
med,  full  size,  6-hole  steel 
range,  exactly  as  illustrated, 
complete  with  big  deep 
porcelain  lined  reservoir, 
nigh  shelf,  warming  closet, 
etc.  Very  much  lower 
prices  if  you  do  not  need  the 
reservoir,  shelf  or  warming 
closet.  All  shown  in  our 
big,  free,  new,  marvelously 
-iow  priced  Special  Stove  Catalogae. 


buys  this  extar 
large,  beautifully 
finished,  nickel 
trimmed  heavy 
steel  range,  our 
ACME  RENOWN, 
exactly  asillustrated, 
complete  with  deep 
porcelain  lined  reser¬ 
voir,  high  bark,  shelf, 
warming  closet,  etc. 
Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need 
reservoir,  shelf  or  clo  set. 
This  shows  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  from  what 
appears  In  the  big  catalogue 
you  have.  Price  reductions 
on  stoves  are  shown  In  our  big,  free  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

$22.58  t\V.\ 

our  ACME  TRI¬ 
UMPH,  the  highest 
grade  and  best  steel 
range  made  in  the 
world,  the  equal  of 
any  range  you  can 
buv  anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  reduced 
from  prices  ranging 
from  $27.95  to  $32.05 
to  the  now  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard  of  and 
unthought  of  price 
of  $22.58;  and  re¬ 
member  this  steel 
range  carries  every 
up  to  date  feature 
found  on  any  other 
steel  range  and  many  _ 

features  found  on  no  other  ranges,  the  very  best  of 
everything  throughout,  the  best  money  can  buy; 
6-hole  top,  porcelain  lined  reservoir,  high  back,  big 
shelf,  big  closet,  everything  the  best,  and  prices  reduced 
from  $5.37  to  $7.17.  We  give  you  the  price  advantage 
as  worked  out  by  new  automatic  stove  making 
machinery  as  developed  only  in  our  big 
Newark,  Ohio,  foundry.  If  you  have  any 
use  for  a  stove  DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOQUE. 

buys  this  extra  large, 
extra  heavy,  self 
feeding,  double  heating,  return 
flue  base  burner  Hard  Coal 
Heater,  the  most  elaborate,  large, 
swell,  silver  nickeled,  ornamented 
dome,  elaborate  nickel  base,  rims, 
frame  and  other  trimmings  with 
mica  (isinglass)  swing  doors, 
every  known  up  to  date  feature, 
the  best  base  burner  made,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  good  qualities  of 
every  other  extra  big,  high  grade 
base  burner  made,  with  the 
defects  of  none,  the  equal  of  any 
base  burner  you  can  buy  for 
$50.00.  Our  new  prices,  the  great 
reductions  and  wonderful  offers 
are  all  In  our  latest  Free  Special 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  It. 


$19.06 


_ _ _  ry 

handsomest,  strongest  and  best  oak 
heaters  made.  Our  new  line,  with 
the  wonderful  price  reductions,  the 
astonishing  offer  shown  in  our  Free 
Stove  Catalogue  will  astonish  you. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the  book 
If  you  are  Interested  In  stoves. 

IN  OUR  OWN  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove 
foundry  In  the  world,  we  make  an  almost  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  highest  grade  stoves  made  in  the  world,  and 
we  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the 
lowest  prices  you  can  buy  elsewhere.  Each  stove  Is 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee;  we  guarantee  every 
stove  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  break  or  damage 
of  any  kind,  and  we  bargain  and  agree  to  always  furnish 
you  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  every  style  and  size  of 
stove  on  hand  and  can  ship  your  order  for  any 
stove  the  day  we  get  It,  so  It  will  only  take  Just 
a  few  days  for  your  order  to  reach  us  and  the  stove 
to  roach  you. 

PRIpFQ  have  just  now  been  greatly  reduced.  Our 

1  xxivLnj  new  equipment  of  automatic  machinery  !s 
now  in  work  and  the  reduction  we  have  been  able  to 
make  In  prices,  especially  on  steel  ranges,  are  the 
most  startling,  prices  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  you 
have  any  thought  of  ever  buying  a  stove  you  ought  to 
see  the  catalogue  and  learn  of  tbe  new  prices,  the  great  reductions. 

FREE  OFFER 

rree 

Stove 
offers 

_ _ _  _  _ _  We  have  new  propositions 

never  heard  of  before,  we  have  stove  offers  to  make  you  that  will  surprise  you,  so  don’t  buy  a  stove  at  nome  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  our  latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue,  and  please  tell  your  friends  about  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue 
and  the  wonderful  price  reductions  we  have  Just  made  and  are  just  now  appearing  In  the  Big  Book.  Remember 
the  SDecial  Stove  Catalogue  is  free  to  anyone. 

RFMFMRFR  ^  y°u  buy  stoves  from  us  you  can  share  in  the  profits  of  our  business.  There  are  no  end 

of  valuable  articles  which  we  will  send  you  free,  and,  by  the  way,  they  are  all  shown  bigger, 
handsomer  and  more  liberal  than  ever  before,  given  in  exchange  for  a  less  number  of  Profit  Sharing  Certificates, 
“Iven  free  to  our  customers  who  buy  stoves  or  other  goods  from  us.  These  are  all  shown  in  our  free  Stove 
look.  You  can  learn  all  about  the  valuable  articles  we  send  you  free,  you  can  learn  all  about  It  If  you 

Catalogue.  Address.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  -  CHICAGO 


Itove  Catalogue. 


rg« . 

model,  improved  ACME 
HUMMER  Steel  Range,  ex¬ 
actly  as  Illustrated;  6-hole 
top,  deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  nickel  trimmed, 
high  shelf,  back  and  closet, 
one  of  the  best  ranges 
made.  All  these  great  price 
offers,  big  reductions  and 
big  offers  will  be  sent  you 
on  application  in  our 
latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 


$  on  09  buys  this  big, 
«p£<U.O£«  heavy,  genuine 
ACME  REGAL  steel 
range,  exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated,  complete  with 
deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  high  back, 
shelf  and  closet,  full 
nickel  trimmed,  made 
of  heavier  steel  than 
is  used  In  any  other 
steel  range  made  In  the 
world,  the  equal  of  rangesthat 
sell  generally  at  double  the 
price.  The  same  range  with¬ 
out  reservoir  or  closet  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  You  will  find  by  comparing 
this  price  with  the  price  In  our  big  catalogues  that  there 
has  been  an  average  reduction  In  the  price  of  this  range 
of  morethan  Qvedollars.  To  get  all  the  reductions,  all 
the  great  price  offerings,  all  our  wonderful  new  induce¬ 
ments  you  should  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 
£Q  rtWTC  buys  this  wonderful 
Oil  CJLli  1  O  valuein  a  high  grade  1907 
Model  Airtight  Sheet  Iron  Heating  Stove. 

We  also  have  a  large  assortment  of 
other  Airtight  Heaters  at  correspond- 
$  ingly  lo  v  prices,  wonder- 

1QQ  a  ful  Price  reductions, 

10 J  ^astonishing  offers  In  our 
ill™"  ^7  new  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

$1  o  q  buys  this 
l.oy  New,  Big, 

1907  Model,  Rococo 
Pattern  Oak  Heating 
Stove,  for  coal  or 
wood;  has  every  up 
date  feature,  per- 


OUR  GREAT 


_  .  ... .  _ _ ranges  i _  . . 

never  known  before.  It’s  the  largest  and  most  attractive  Stove  Catalogue  ever  issued. 


BR0Y7NSVIL 

Coast  Country  of  Texas. 


GALVESTON 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 

^fl  Up  to  the  Fall  of 
1904  farming  was 
hardly  thought  of  in 
the  lower  Gulf 
given 


The  region  was 

over  almost  exclusively  to  cattle  raising. 

Now  it  is  shipping  hundreds  of  carloads  of  veg¬ 
etables  of  all  kinds  for  which  it  receives  the  highest  prices. 

In  another  five  years  it  will  be  storing  up  millions  of  dollars 
annually  from  its  agricultural  products  alone,  equaling  California 
in  many  of  its  fruits,  and  surpassing  every  other  region  of  the 
United  States  in  Winter  and  early  Spring  vegetables. 

C[f  It  is  a  land  where  it  is  a  delight  to  live  and  breathe  —  where  &uff 
bathing  and  the  salt  sea  air  are  but  a  few  miles  away. 

€[[  Are  YOU  interested  in  such  a  country?  If  you  knew  Southern 
Texas  you  would  certainly  be  interested  in  it  and  would  want  to 
share  in  its  tremendous  wealth. 

€JI  The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines,  looking  at  this  section  as  very 
promising  for  railroad  traffic,  and  desirous  of  having  you  locate 
there  to  aid  in  its  development  (as  well  as  for  your  own  good),  have 
published  an  eighty-page  illustrated  book  telling  of  the  country,  the 
people  who  are  already  there,  why  it  is  desirable,  and  jest  what  is 
actually  being  realized  in  the  way  of  results  right  now,  young  as  the 
region  is. 

Fill  out  and  send  in  this  coupon  to-day.  I  will  forward  the  book  and  advise 
regarding  the  low  semi-monthly  excursion  rates. 

By  special  arrangement  you  will  be  personally  introduced,  if  you  desire,  to 
farmers  who  afe  now  there  —  to  whom  you  can  talk  and  of  whom  you  can  learn 
all  about  that  new,  marvelous  country  —  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Pas»’r  Traffic  Mgr.  Rock  I.Iand-Frisco  Line.,  CHICAGO  or  ST.  LOUIS. 

Send  me  “The  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  ”  book  and  particulars  as  to  semi¬ 
monthly  excursion  rates.  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  I  will  notify  you  if  I 
intend  to  go,  so  that  you  can  furnish  me  with  introductory  letter  as  per  your  offer. 


Name_ 


Addr 


I  saw  this  ad  in- 


GENTL,EMEN 

Who  Dress  for  Style 
Neatness,  and  Comfort 
Wear  the  Improved 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

The  Recognized  Standard 


The  Name 
is  stamped  on 
every  loop— 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

lies  flat  to  THE  LEO- never 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTFNS 


Sample  pair.  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  ‘Jot- 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


GEO.  FE  0ST  CO.  .Makers 
Boston, Mas8.,U.  S.  A 


Always  Easy 


Orient 


Clark’s  9th  Annual  Cruise  Feb.  7,  ’07 
70  days,  by  chartered  S.  S.  “Arabic” 
16,000  tons.  3  Tours  Round  the  World. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  B’way,  N.  Y. 


What  Practical  Test 


will  you  have  to  Prove 
that  the 


THIS  is  the  way  we  sell  Mtfchell 
cars  — 

Go  into  any  Mitchell  agency 
and  tell  the  man  what  your  ideal  is. 

Everybody  has  one  when  he  starts  to  buy  a  car. 

Is  there  some  particularly  vicious  hill  you  have 
in  mind  that  a  car  at  twice  the  price  has  balked  on? 

All  right — we’ll  go  out  and  “show  you”  how  The  Mitchell 
will  “eat  it  up.” 

Or  perhaps  there’s  a  particularly  bad  strip  of 
sand  that  you’d  like  to  have  your  car  go  through  on 
the  high. 

Get  right  in  and  we’ll  go  out  and  “show  you.” 

Or  maybe  you’d  like  to  go  40  or  45  miles  an  hour 
for  a  while. 

Perfectly  agreeable— the  car  will  do  it  easy,  and  we  can 
stand  it  as  long  as  you  can. 

Want  to  know  about  durability  and  up-keep 
cost? 

Here’s  a  list  of  users.  Call  them  up  on  the  ’phone  or  write 
them  fenclosing  stamp).  We’ll  go  by  their  statements  and  we 
haven’t  nor  won’t  attempt  to  influence  them  in  any  way. 


is  the 

Car  you  want? 


Theories  are  all  right,  and  “estimated”  horse 
power  sounds  fine,  but  practical,  homely  “show-me” 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  banish  doubt  and  silence 
argument. 

After  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  what 
The  Mitchell  will  do,  the  high-priced  cars  won’t  look 
nearly  so  good  as  they  did  before. 

And  when  these  high-priced  fellows  contemp¬ 
tuously  refer  to  The  Mitchell  as  a  “low-priced  car,” 
it  won’t  mean  much  to  you,  particularly  when  you 
remember  that  anything  under  $135  used  to  be  a 
“low-priced  bicycle.” 

Write  us  for  catalogue  which  will  take  you 
through  our  modern  perfectly  organized  factory/  It 
will  show  you  how  skill,  mechanical  knowledge  and 
system  cuts  down  price  without  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  lowering  QUALITY,  the  prime  essential  in  any 
car. 


THE  MITCHELL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  142  Mitchell  St.,  Racine, Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Member' American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers 9  Association ,  N. 


Y. 


imm 

LAN' 

fERNS 

1  [  Stereopticons  and  Mov.ng  Picture  Machines — all  sizes,  ; 

tor  Church  and  Home  Entertainments.  Men  with  small  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

McAllister  mfg.  optician  vx?-' 


f  BE  A  SOCIETY  EDITOR!^ 

Do  club,  art,  musical  and  other  woman’s  work  on  a  newspaper. 
Splendid  tield.for  young  women.  Our  scliool,  founded  BY  A 
WOMAN  FOR  WOMEN,  gives  practical  newspaper  training 
by  mail.  Special  rates  to  recent  school  and  college  graduates. 
Write  now  for  particulars. 

Woman’s  Newspaper  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 
V  707  National  Union  Building,  Huron  St.  i 


1907  MODEL 


2  PASSENGER 

RUNABOUT 

The  car  of  smallest  cost  and  greatest  accomplishment 
Holds  world’s  record  for  efficiency,  economy  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Smart  to  iook  at.  Simple  to  operate.  Economical 
to  maintain.  4  H.  P.  air-cooled.  Reliable  under  all 
condit ions,  all  roads.  Speed  30  miles  an  hour.  Forward 
and  reverse.  Catalog  free. 


DELIVERY CAR 

It  does  the  work  of  three  teams.  A  motor  car  of 
proven  efficiency  for  Parcel  and  Express  Delivery.  An 
ideal  car  for  every  kind  of  business  and  every  form  of 
merchandise,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Makes  money 
by  saving  time — prompt  delivery  makes  satisfied  cus-  I 
toiners.  Few  parts  and  every  part  strong.  4  H.  P.  Air- 
cooltd.  Weight  670  lbs.  Capacity  600  lbs.  including 
passengers.  Speed  4  to  18  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads 
Active  agents  desired  in  un as¬ 
signed  territory.  Write  for  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  terms. 
Waltham  Manufacturing  Co. 
.Waltham,  Mass.,U.S.A. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ret 
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Not  One  Man 
in  Twenty 
Uses  Shaving  Soap 
Correctly 


Shaving  Stick 

(  demulcent  ) 


Established 
100  Years 


YOBK.W  SA. 
tOwDOH.PAPii. 
SrDNt* 


MOISTEN 
VOUR  BEARO 
WITH  THE 
WET  BRUSH 


RUB  THE  | 
STICK  OUER  I 
VOUR  WET  \ 
FACE 


WORK  UP 
THE  LATHER 
ON  THE  FACE 
WITH  THE 
BRUSH 


REMAINS 

MOIST 

WITHOUT 

RELATHERING 


LEAUES 
THAT  COOL 
COMFORTABLE 
FEELING 


TRIAL  STICK  w,™  DIRECTIONS  IN NICKELED  BOX 


SEND  4 


SEAMAN 


The  Thoughtful  Man 


who  carefully  considers  the  comfort 
and  health  of  his  face  always  insists 
on  getting  Williams’  Shaving  Soap. 
Its  pure,  creamy,  emollient  lather 
assures  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and 
healthfulness  afforded  by  no  other 
shaving  soap. 

Williams’  Shaving  Sticks  and  Shaving  Cakes  sold  everywhere. 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  a  Williams’  Shaving  Stick  or  a  cake 
of  Luxury  Shaving  Soap,  trial  size.  (Enough  for  50  shaves.) 

rHE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Department  A 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

^ondon  Paris  Berlin  Sydney 


?w  Escapement,  new  variable  line  spacer  and  other  vital  improve- 
nents  insure  better  work  and  more  cf  it  on  these  new  Remingtons 
than  any  typewriter  has  ever  done  before. 


Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere  / 


Book  on  House¬ 
hold  Health  sent 
free,  if  you  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 
your  Plumber. 


Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  "Sy-Clo”  has  a  double  cleansing  action ,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  flush  from  above  and  a  powerful  pump  like  pull  trom  below.  The 
downward  rush  of  water  creates  a  vacuum  into  which  the  entire  contents  of  the 
bowl  is  drawn  with  irresistible  syphouic  force. 

The  material  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet  is  heavy  white  cftina.hanri  moulded  into  a 
single  piece  without  joint  or  seam;  its  surface  cannot  chip  oit'  nor  crack,  and  is 
unaffected  by  acid,  water  or  wear. 

The  name“SY  Clo”  on  a  closet  guar¬ 
antees  that  it  is  made  under  thedirection 
and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling 
Company,  of  the  best  materials,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  engineering  skill,  and 
has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

Booklet  on  “Household  Health”  sent 
free  if  you  mention  the  name  of  your 
plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  design  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  Sy-Clo  Closets. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Before  a  single  “Packard  30”  was  delivered  four 
cars  were  driven  30,000  miles  including  the  Detroit- 
Chicago-Detroit  run  of  606  miles  in  201  hours  and 
the  work  of  the  Glidden  Tour  patrol  car. 

A  “Packard  30”  acted  as  patrol  car  in  the  Glidden  Tour 
and  each  day  covered  more  than  twice  the  mileage  of  the  regular 
contestants  under  exactly  the  same  road  conditions  but  carrying 
from  five  to  eight  people. 

Price  (in  standard  colors  and  equipment)  -  -  $4,200  f.  O.  b.  Factory 

Special  colors.  Upholstery  and  Equipment,  Extra 


Packard 


Member  Association 

Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


Motor  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Dept.  F 


New  York  Branch 
1540  Broadway 


Book  on  House¬ 
hold  Health  sent 
free,  if  you  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 
your  Plumber. 


Your 


Closet 


What 


Should 


Be 


TO 


BE 


SAFE 


xx 


The  Closet  of  Health 


_ 


The 
Doctor 
Say* : 


What  do  vou  do  when  a  door  sticks,  or  when  you  want  a  shelf 
put  up,  or  a  curtain  pole  sawed  off? 

Have  you  all  tools  necessary  for  the  numberless  jobs  about  the  house 
i  are  they  all  keen,  sharp  and  always  in  perfect  condition  ? 


\o.  10125 
10  Kt. 
Gold  Filled 
Price 

$9.00 


TOOL  CABINETS 


fej  thr  watch  for  the 
dgtpREAT  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.” 

$5  to  $36 

Every  penny  a  /fL&e&ue 
Watch  costs  is  there  in  time 
keeping  qualities  and  real 
service.  Watches 

.  ’28  years  we  have  been  figuring 

down  watch-cost.  Because  a  large  output  itself  means  a  low  cost  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  watch.  Because  we  are  specialists — our  every  energy— every  facility  going 
exclusively  into  the  economical  building  of  real  watch  service. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  HttJisLf'AajiA  Watches.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  them 
just  give  us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  a  hand¬ 
some  and  instructive  book— the  Blue  Book  of  Watches  for  ladies,  or  Red  Book  of 
Watches  for  men.  Write  us  today  for  the  book  you  want  and  we  will  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  examine,  test  and  if  pleased  to  buy  a  Watch.  Don’t 

forget  to  give  us  your  jeweler’ s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO.,  31  MAIDEN  LANE.  NEW  YORK 


are  made  of  handsomely  finished  natural  oak,  hand  rubbed  and  contain  just  the 
selection  of  tools  for  practical  purposes.  Every  tool  is  a  Keen  K utter  and 
fullv  guaranteed  Each  tool  has  its  own  place  so  that  it  is  always  where 
you  can  lay  your  hand  on  it  and  is  easilv  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 
showing  our  complete  line  of  Keen  KuTTEk  Cabinets, 
then  select  the  Cabinet  containing  the  assortment  of 
tools  vou  want  and  your  dealer  will  supplv  you  If 
not,  write  us  and  give  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

This  booklet  contains  Cabinets  from  $8.50  to 
$50.00,  according  to  assortment  of  tools.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS  and  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.  » 


No.  9607 

10  Kt.  Gold  Filled 
Price,  $7.50 
Sterling  Silver 

$5.50 


MARK 


A  Kaianvazos 


WATERPORT 


Direct  to  You 


Permit  until  first  evening  gunfire. 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

You  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  first  hand,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under  a 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

You  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

You  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 

You  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 
and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  own  home  for  360 
days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
way  exactly  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 


SC)  READS  the  traveler’s  permit  when  h 
at  Gibraltar.  With  the  sound  of  the 
gun  he  passes  out.  He  knows  the  hour, 
prepares  to  go. 

When  the  sunset  gun  sounds  for  you 
hour  that  you  cannot  know,  what  preparati 
you  have  made  to  protect  your  family? 

A  sinister  note  is  in  the  sound  of  the 
gun  for  the  man  who  has  thought  his  life 
would  not  be  retired  so  soon, — and  who  has 
for  the  time  when  he  could  “afford”  life  ins 


RADIANT  BASE  BURNER 
High  Grade  Parlor  Heater 
for  Hard  Coal 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


That’s  the  way  we  sell  it. 

The  Kalainazoo-Direct-to-You  plan  means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  20%  to  40&  and  the  positive 
assurance  of  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Please  do  not  confuse  us  with  cheap  'Mail  Order  Houses.”  We  are  actual  manufacturers, 
with  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


(Showing-  267  Styles  and  Sizes.) 

Compare  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  with  others,  and  then 
decide  to  save  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  that  you  cannot  secure  a  better  stove  or  range  at 
any  price  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

411  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Rajiges  are  Jit  ted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blackea, polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  upon  shipment. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


The  A.  B.  C.  of  Comfort 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

""""I  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


is  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  right  kind  of  traveling 
equipment.  It  will  add  to  your  away -from -home  enjoy¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  the  product  of  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Trunks,  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  etc 

Out  shows  our  No.  255,  a  combination  Ladies'  and  Gentleman's 
Steamer  Trunk  Has  ladies'  bonnet  stand,  gentlemen's  hat 
box  and  tray,  with  7  compartments  in  body  "f  trunk.  Top  tray 
for  ladies  dresses  and  space  in  bottom  for  gentleman’s  clothes. 

For  pHces  and  conifilete  description,  write  for  our  free 
book,  “Tips  to  Travelers  ’’  It  shows  you  many  new  and 
novel  articles  manufactured  exclusively  by  us. 

Abel  &  Bach  Company 

Largest  manufacturers  of  traveling 
equipment  in  the  world. 

Milwaukee*  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A* 

Chicago  Salesroom,  4fi  to  48  Adams  St. 

Look  for  this  mark  on  any  Trunk,  Suit  I’aae  or  Bag.  It  guarantees 
you  the  quality  you  pay  for. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive,  tree,  particulars  and  rates  of  Policies. 

For  $ .  Age . 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation  ....  . Dept.  Y 


[PRUDE 

1  NAS 

STREN 

NTIA 

THE 

GTH0I 

GlRRA 

IT  AO 

Collier’s  Classified  Service 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  INTENDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOUR  USE 

No  advertiser  whose  honesty  the  P  ublishers  have  the  least  reason  to  doubt  will  be  allowed  in  these  columns.  Should,  however,  our  readers  discover  any  misrepre 

sentation  whatever,  a  prompt  report  thereof  will  be  greatly  appreciated 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED. — Magic  Chamois  the  best  polish¬ 
ing  cloth  for  Silver.  Saves  time  and  labor.  “It’s  in  the 
Chamois.”  Exclusive  teiritory;  big  profits.  By  mail  25c. 
Magic  Chamois  Co.,  506  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“FIRE  CHIEF,”  Extinguisher.  Acts  instantly  without 
damage  to  surroundings.  Handsome,  Light,  inexpensive. 
Demand  universal.  .$40  per  Week  to  High  Class,  Com¬ 
petent  Agents.  Write  to-day  for  terms  and  territory. 
Western  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  805  Spitzer,  Toledo,  O. 


SKIDOO  NOVELTY  LETTER.  Talks  when  half-open. 
Is  it  alive?  Sells  on  sight.  Special  prices  to  agents  and 
dealers  jn  quantities.  Send  35c  for  sample  doz.  postpaid. 
Villiers  Souvenir  &  Novelty  Co.,  21  Quincy  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS.— SLIDING  FURNITURE  SHOE 
Pat  d  Aug.  7,  1906. 

Sell  in  every  home  and  hotels.  Cannot  wear  holes  in 
carpets  nor  mar  the  finest  floors — all  casters  do.  BIG 
PROFITS.  Write  for  special  offer. 

FAIR  MFG.  CO.,  3310  5th  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 


LIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.  Modern  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  make  money  easier  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of.  Liberal  yearly  contract,  renewable.  Write  now. 
STANDARD  S.  W.  CO.,  146  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN 
who  are  looking  for  a  clean  side  line 
Cigar  men  preferred.  Double  your  income 
Address  Agency,  Box  167,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  established  Mail 
Order  House.  Over  one  thousand  rapid  selling  specialties. 
From  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  day  easily  made,  costly  outfit  free. 
Geo.  A.  Parker,  Dept.  X,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted: — Energetic  young  men  to  travel.  Experience 
not  essential.  Several  new  men  making  $75  to  $126  a  month. 
Unusual  opportunities  for  advancement.  Responsible  Cor¬ 
poration,  rated  half-million  Dollars.  If  you  are  making  $15 
a  week  or  less  apply  immediately.  State  age  and  give  lef- 
erences.  Dept.  12,  Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  to  sell  Squeezie  Easy  Floor 
Cleaner.  Says  “Skidoo”  to  sore  hands  and  hard  work. 
Ladies  can't  keep  house  without  it.  Immense  profits  to 
agents.  E.  HILKER,  371  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  in  every  County.  Men 
who  have  ABILITY  to  INTERVIEW  LEADING  CITI¬ 
ZENS.  GOOD  MONEY  to  the  RIGHT  PERSONS.  Address 
The  M.  B.  Co.,  Drawer  1051-A,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


POCKET  MONEY  FOR  XMAS  PRESENTS.  If  you  can 
sell  an  article  of  merit — a  necessity  in  all  homes — a  boon  to 
Housekeepers,  write  for  particulars.  Corrizo  Extract  Co., 
147b  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.—  RAPID  SELLER  —  LARGE  PROFITS. 
Automatic  Self-Cleaning  Curry  Comb.  Write  for  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  to  first  from  each  locality.  CLEAN  COMB 
CO.,  Dept.  C,  Racine,  Wis. 


10c.  PER  COPY  l  3000  Popular  Compositions,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  !  SPECIAL— “Plantation  Echoes,” 
Medley  of  old  Southern  airs,  postpaid,  10c.  Agents 
wanted.  Eastern  Music  &  Pub.  Co. ,211  Tremont  St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“The  Eternal  Question”  is  the  most  popular  Gibson 
head  ever  published.  Size  14  x  18  inches.  Price  50  cents. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Address  P.  F.  Col¬ 
lier  &  Son,  414  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

■  

A  MIRAGE  OF  THE  NEVADA  DESERT 
The  most  remarkable  photograph  in  existence.  Price 
10  cents.  Free  for  examination.  YORK  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE.  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering.  Four  vol¬ 
umes.  Bound  in  Morocco  leather.  Nearly  new.  Cost 
$19.00.  Five  dollars  gets  it.  Address  A.  C.  Lock  Box 
425,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  new  and  valuable  book  by  William  H.  Walling, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations  of  both 
sexes  and  tells  how  and  when  to  advise  son  and  daughter, 
should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent.  Unequaled 
endorsement  of  the  press,  ministry,  legal  and  medical 
professions.  Rich  cloth  binding,  full  gold  stamp,  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Write  for  “Other  People’s 
Opinions,”  and  Table  of  Contents.  Puritan  Publishing 
Co.,  Dept.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MUSICIAN,  for  Lovers  of  Music,  24  pages  mufeic 
in  each  number,  may  be  added  to  any  club  offer  of  the 
Subscription  Agencies  for  $1.50.  Order  of  any  agency  or 
direct  of  us.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  62  Mason  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK  BARGAINS.  Thousands  of  Library  Books  at  dis¬ 
counts  up  to  80$,  but  to  members  only.  Bargain  Catalogue 
and  particulars  of  free  membership  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
The  Union  Library  Association,  44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


“THE  TEETH  AND  THEIR  CARE” 

A  sound,  simply  worded  Treatise,  indispensable  to  those 
who  value  good  teeth.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Dental  Pub.  Co.,  44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Universe  Pub.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  established  1874. 
will  send  Catholic  Weekly,  8  pages  live  reading  matter,  4 
columns  to  page,  to  January  1908,  for  one  dollar  prepaid. 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  cloth,  336  pages,  50  cents  postpaid. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


KID  GLOVES — Elbow  length  (16  button  )  black  or  white 
$2.50.  Tans  or  browns  $2.75.  Twelve  buttons  $2.25.  Best  qual¬ 
ity— Department  store  prices  $3.50  and  $4.00.  Heavy  Cape 
Gloves  elbow  lengths,  tans $3.00.  Send  check,  money  order, 
bills  or  stamps.  Long  Glove  Co.,  94  Warrep  St.,  N.  Y. 


Impt.  Black  Silk  Gloves  —$1.50  simple  pair  Silk  Black 
Musquetaire  Gloves,  24  in. — $2.25  quality.  Postpaid;  all 
sizes.  Quality  guaranteed.  Discount  to  dealers.  Stamps 
or  M.  O.  F.  W.  Moore  Co.,  Rothschild  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 


YOU  MUST  WAVE  your  hair.  National  Rubber  Cushion 
Hair  Wavers  are  the  best.  They  prevent  breaking  the  hair. 
Six  in  a  box  with  full  directions.  Post  paid,  25  cts.  Na 
tional  Mfg.  Co.,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GLOVES  MADE  TO  ORDER 
SEND  FOR  OUR  SELF  MEASUREMENT  BLANK  AND 
CATALOGUE.  CUMMINGS  GLOVE  COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Special  Introductory  Mail  Offer  of  Clulhowee  Hosiery. 
7  piairs  men’s,  women’s  or  children’s, as  desired, $1  postpaid. 
A  bargain  equal  to  the  average  25  cent  hose.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  say  you  are  not  satisfied.  By  sending  di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory  we  save  you  two  profits.  Try  it  and 
you  will  always  buy  your  hosiery  from  us.  Consumers 
Merchandise  Co.,  66  Union  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


SHIPPING  AND  STORAGE 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


I  will  sell  singly  or  together,  for  cash,  3  Remingtons  2 
Smith  Premiers,  1  Hammond,  1  Underwood,  2  Centurys, 
1  Densmore,  10  tables,  1  roll  top  desk.  E.  O.  Rardin, 
Receiver,  Box  967,  Orange,  N.  J. 


“DO  YOU  WRITE.'*”  If  so  you  ought  to  own  a  type¬ 
writer.  All  standard  makes  second-hand  typewriters  sold, 
rented,  bought  or  exchanged.  Every  machine  a  bargain. 
Davis  Typewriter  Exchange,  187  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  makes,  all  prices,  12  stores.  Catalogue  and  address 
of  nearest  store  on  request.  The  Typewriter  Exchange 
Co.,  343  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


American  Swinging  Phone.  Holder  No.  1  (roll  top  desk 
style).  Special  Introductory  Price  $1.50.  Our  56  page  cata¬ 
logue  shows  this  and  other  styles.  Am.  Phone,  directory 
holder,  Envelope  Sealer  and  other  modern  office  supplies. 
American  Book  Bracket  Co.,  Dept.  B,  132  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


DON’T  LICK  stamps  or  envelopes.  Use  National  Moist- 
ener  (Pat.)  Never  dry;  always  ready;  perfect  desk  article. 
Glass  75c;  nickle  $1.50;  ox.  silver  $2.50.  All  beauties  Ex. 
paid.  National  Mfg.  Co.,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SIX 

HAMMOND  TYPEWRITERS 
$25.00  EACH 

Address  TREASURER,  Box  437,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY  IN  ASPARAGUS 
Greater  profits  from  its  culture  than  any  other  product. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Napa  Improvement  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SEED  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 
Established  40  years  and  at  present  enjoying  a  fine  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  trade.  Interested  parties  will  address 
The  Batchelor  Seed  Store,  28  Liberty  Street,  Utica,  X.  Y. 


A  Permanent  Profitable  Business  for  representative  in 
every  to-vn.  Little  time  necessary.  Our  vending  machines 
sell  H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons  Highest  Grade  Chocolate  and 
Colgans  Taffy  Toulu  Gum.  Exceptional  opportunity. 
National  Vending  Mach.  Co.,  32  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Resident  Manager  wanted  in  each  city  or  town  to  represent 
large  manufacturer  of  complete  line  high-grade  automo¬ 
biles,  must  invest  some  money,  which  is  amply  secured. 
Good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  desirable  party 
with  A 1  ref’s.  Send  application  and  ref’s  to  our  general  sales 
manager,  H.  Palmer,  46-B.  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


YACHTS  AND  BOATS 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT 

By  the  Brooks  System  of  full  size  patterns  and  instructions. 
Anyone  can  do  the  work  and  get  boat  at  %  regular 
price.  We  also  furnish  complete  boats — knocked  down 
— ready  to  put  together.  Send  for  free  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  boat  patterns  and  K.  D.  frames.  Nearly  100  models. 
Note  change  of  address. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Originators  of  the  pattern  system  of  boat  building 
110  Ship  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


REAL  ESTATE 


California.— Sunset  Colonies — Irrigated  Land  on  Easy 
Terms.  Tracts  of  5, 10,  20  acres  or  more,  level  land.  Model 
city.  Ideal  home.  Beautiful  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Rich, 
fertile,  prosperous.  New  canal.  Plenty  irrigation  water. 
Fruit  growing,  alfalfa,  dairying.  Hunting,  fishing.  2  rail¬ 
roads.  Free  i ll us.  pamphlet.  (Agents  wanted.)  Sutter 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  1109  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  CANADA  LAND  WILL  MAKE  YOU  MORE 
money  than  anything  else  you  can  do.  For  maps  and 
particulars  write  SCAND.  CANADIAN  LAND  CO., 
Room  810-32,  172  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  COLONIAL  HOME,  884  acres;  T3  under 
cultivation;  grain,  tobacco;  oak  and  pine  timber;  game 
plentiful;  7  miles  from  city  of  20,000,  on  railroad  and 
river.  Price  $18,000.  J.  O.  Boatwright,  Danville,  Va. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord.”  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord’s  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  INVESTORS  &  HOMESEEKERS  REALTY 
CO.,  519-21  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


2  magnificent  Kentucky  Stock-farms.  Fine  buildings  on 
both.  One  contains  139  acres — $25,000;  No.  2  475  acres— 
$100,000.  Nothing  better  in  the  Blue-grass  state.  Chas. 
E.  Powell  &  Co.,  City  Bank  Building,  Lexington,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.— FINE  TENNESSEE  FARMS 
$1500.00  to  $10000.00.  Richest  Bottom  Land.  $20.00  an 
acre.  Near  towns  and  railroad. 

Write  B.  F.  EBORN,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


LEARN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 
Send  $1.00  for  text  book  on  this  remunerative  business. 
Circular.  Realty  Science  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  11,  61  Imperial* 
Power  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Taught  at  home.  Course  based  on  and  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  in  leading  technical  schools.  PREPARED 
BY  PROMINENT  TECHNICAL  EDUCATORS 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 
MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOOKKEEPERS,  I  qualify  you  by  mail  to  earn  $100  toi 
$500  monthly  as  auditors  or  public  accountants.  Simple, 
practical,  sure.  Get  free  book-  “Advanced  Accounting.” 
S.  R.  Stelle,  M.  I.  A.  P.  A.,  316  Mears  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 
TAUGHT  AT  HOME.  PREPARED  BY  PAUL  E.  I 
KUNZER,  PH  D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW  ENGLAND  COL¬ 
LEGE  OF  LANGUAGES.  TEXT  BOOKS  FURNISHED,’ 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE.  MASSACHUSETTS  COR-! 
RESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  194  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photography — Our  new  home  study  courses  enable  busy 
men  and  women  to  learn  photography  as  a  recreation  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Personal  instruction  and  criticism.  Small  tuition 
charges.  Send  for  free  illustrated  book.  American  School  of 
Art  and  Photography,  275  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


If  you  wish  to  know  about,  the  first  and  best  of  exclusive 
Piano  Schools,  send  for  our  Catalog.  Our  motto  is  PIANO- 
MUSICIANSHIP.  Address  Charles  E.  Watt,  Director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Piano  College, Kimball  Hall, 243  Wabash  Av., Chicago. 


Ancestral  Chart,  23x36, 1023  spaces,  logically  arranged  for 
9  generations  of  ancestors.  Unique  design.  May  be  rolled, 
folded,  or  framed.  Price  $1.  American  Ancestral  Chart 
Co.,  Ltd.,  L.  Box  62,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ag’ts  wanted. 


SHARPEN  YOUR  OWN  RAZOR.  Every  Man’s  Dry 
Hone  does  it.  Gives  fine  cutting  edge.  So  easy,  child 
can  do  it.  $1.  Hone  sent  15  days’  free  trial.  RED¬ 
LANDS  HONE  CO.,  Redlands,  Cai! 


AMES  &  ENTERTAINMENTS 

j 


HALLOWE'EN  POST  ('ARDS,  15c  for  set  of  6,  all  dif¬ 
ferent;  “The  Spectre,”  “Woman  in  White,”  “Walking 
skeleton,”  etc.  ($1.00  per  100.)  Catalog  of  Favors  free. 
HINTS  PUB.  CO.,  99  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


“QUIEN  SABE”  (pronounced  “Keven  Savy”) 

THE  NEW  PARKER  GAME 
No  game  ever  devised,  save  our  game  PIT  lias  met  wiLh 
the  immense  success  of  QUIEN  SABE.  The  greatest  fun 
of  any  game  in  the  world.  Learned  in  two  minutes; 
catchy  as  wild  fire;  entirely  unique.  Fun  for  cold  No¬ 
vember  evenings.  120  card  pack,  for  six  players,  or  less, 
50  cents.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  promptly  for  price. 
PARKER  BROTHERS  (Inc.) 

Bridge  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  famous  games. 


AUTOMOBILES 


For  Sale — Great  bargain,  first-class  condition,  steam  auto¬ 
mobile,  seats  14  people.  .J  ust  the  thing  for  clubs,  hotels,  sta¬ 
tion  work  or  sightseeing.  First  reasonable  offer  takes  it. 
Park  Square  Automobile  Station.  43  Columbus  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


FOR  SALE.— 1905  FRANKLIN  Light  Touring  Car. 
Model  F,  $1300;  also  1903  FRANKLIN  Runabout,  $65b. 
Both  cars  lately  overhauled.  In  A1  condition.  Address. 
D.  A.  YOUNGS,  Summit,  N.  .1. 


Touring  car  Bargains — 1906—16  H.  P.  Michigan.  Also 
22  H.  P.  St.  Louis  with  top.  Roth  two  cyl.  cars.  Seat  five 
side  entrance.  Good  condition.  Either  $498.00.  Photos, 
on  request.  Greer,  66  W.  Van  Ruren  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE. — 40  H.  P.  1905  Thomas  “Flyer,”  used  for 
demonstrating  purposes;  a  bargain;  write  for  description. 
C.  A.  Coey  &  Co.,  1427  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Phone,  Calumet  1042. 


1906  demonstrating  cars  run  from  two  w’eeks  to  two 
months,  also  three  1905  second  hand  Northern  cars  in 
first  class  condition,  bargains :  call  and  look  them  over, 
or  write  for  particulars.  Northern  Motor  Car  Co..  Dept. 
A,  1449  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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REMOVING  WEST  ? 

Write  us  regarding  reduced  rates  and  through  cars  for 
household  effects.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  FREIGHT 
CO.,  Room  1102,  355  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY?  Then  The  Photo- 
graphic  Times ,  best  American  magazine,  will  interest 
.von  too.  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Send  10c.  for  sample  copy. 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  37  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS 


Buy  from  the  maker.  Write  for  Hallet  &  Davis  special 
offer  to  direct  buyers.  Also  for  complete  bargain  list  in¬ 
cluding  many  leading  makes.  Pianos  sold  everywhere  on 
easy  payments.  Eliminate  selling  expenses.  Write  today. 
Hallet  &  Davis,  147  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Est.  1839. 

IT’S  BETTER  to  buy  a  used  piano  of  a  good  make  than  a 
cheap  new  one;  Our  specialty — slightly  used  pianos  at  low 
prices — full  guarantee,  easy  terms,  delivery  free  :  Pease 
Pianos  established  1844.  over  75.000  sold.  Write  for  Cat-  1 
alog  and  list.  Pease  Co.,  128  West  42d  St.,  New  York.  . 


IN  SIX  WEEKS  we  educate  you  in  SALESMANSHIP, 
and  promptly  assist  you  to  a  position  as  TRAVELING 
SALESMAN  with  responsible  firm.  Address  the 
BRADSTREET  SYSTEM,  DEPT.  X.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


B.  D.  STANDS  FOR  BAD  DEBTS  ! 

D.  B.  STANDS  FOR  DEAD  BEATS! 

We  collect  bad  debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere. 
We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly 
bad  debts  than  any  agency  in  the  world.  Write  us 
and  we  will  both  make  monev. 

MERCHANTS  PROTECTIVE  ASS’N, 

Scientific  Collectors  of  Rad  Debts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  General  Manager. 

“Some  people  don’t  like  us.” 


"1 

HELP  WANTED 


Learn  Scientific  business  letter  writing  by  mail  from  man 
who  built  up  half-a-million-dollar  business  through  letters. 
His  method  proved  sound,  Page-Davis  School  of  Business 
Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  who  can  show  good  record  in  any 
high  grade  line  ;  straight  salary  or  salary  and  commission 
to  right  man.  Call,  write.  HAPGOODS,  305-307  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 


CREDIT  GI\  EX  TO  EVERYBODY.  Our  great  Cat  a  iog  3 
of  home  furnishings  or  special  stove  Catalog,  free  upon 
request.  Write  and  get  our  bargain  offers.  Straus  & 
Sc h ram,  1020  35th  St.,  Chicago. 


We  sell  Metal  Roofing,  corrugated,  V  crimped  and  patent  ,  j  I 
galvanized  or  painted,  straight  from  our  factory  to  you  at  J 
factory  prices.  All  roofing  guaranteed.  Ask  for  free  cata-  M 
log  No.  R  65.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 


JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 


California  Gems. — Catalogue  showing  natural  colors  of  . 
stones  FREE.  Send  $3.00  for  beautiful  1  carat  topaz 
birthstone  for  November.  Money  refunded  if  not  well 
pleased.  E.  C.  Smith  &  Co.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


John  Jones  sells  shoes 

John  Jones  sells  patent  leather  pumps  cheap 

John  Jones  will  mail  you  a  pair  of  patent  leather 
pumps  for  $2.50 

Which  of  these  three  advertisements  would  you  be  most  likely  to  answer? 

C.  Unless  you  have  some  definite  offer  to  make — an  offer  that  will  interest  the 
average  man  or  woman — don't  be  surprised  if  the  post-office  is  not  swamped 
with  answers  to  your  advertisement. 

«T  But,  if  you  have  an  offer  that  will  interest  people,  you  can  make  it  definitely 
and  effectively  to  600,000  intelligent  md  prosperous  families  by  using  Collier’s 
Classified  Service.  . 

C.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  m  rket  for  anything  people  really  want? 


1906 


[Clip  .Long;  doued  line] 

- - - V  -  -  - - 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVIC  1 

416  West  Thirteen-  i  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  co(Jy  ,  lines)  _ times.  $  _ 

enclosed  in  payment.  V efy  truly  yours, 
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/ill  motordom  is  agog  over 
the  advent  of  Model  H ,  the 
brand  new  four-cylinder 
Cadillac  for  190T ,  now 
ready  for  instant  delivery. 

In  every  particular  this  car  is  not  only 
up  to  the  minute,  but  is  really  tivo  years 
ahead  of  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  Its  many  improvements,  its 
mechanical  completeness,  its  superior 
finish  and  design,  make  it  imperative 
for  you  not  to  take  another  step  in  the 
purchase  of  a  car  until  you  have 
learned  all  about  this 
wonderful 


— an  automobile 
whose  smooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
when  compared  with  that  in  what  has 
heretofore  been  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car.  The  new  and  excl  usive 
double  acting  steering  gear  greatly  in¬ 
creases  safety  of  riding;  surprising  ease 
of  control  is  gained  through  the  perfect 
planetary  transmission ;  a  new  marine 
type  governor  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
engine  under  all  conditions,  minimizing 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  ;  the  in¬ 
dependent  steel  suspension  for  engine 
saves  wear  and  strain. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  reasons  why 
you  ought  to  choose  the  Cadillac  will  be 
explained  by  your  nearest  dealer.  His 
address,  also  finely  illustrated  booklet 
L,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Model  H  will  accommodate  five  per¬ 
sons;  30  horse  power;  capable  of  50 
miles  an  hour.  Price,  $2,500. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are :  MODEL  K; 

RUNABOUT,  $750;  MODEL  M,  LIGHT 

TOURING  CAR,  $950.  All  prices  I.  o.  b. 

Detroit,  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  CAuto.  Tlfrs. 


FAWKES 


THE  BADGE  OF  PERFECTION 

No  More  Punctures.  Rim  Gutting,  Coining 
Off;  or  Explosions 

AIRLESS  Tinr 
CLINCHER  I  IKr 
MOTOR  1 
the  only  sale  tire — ends  them  all.  Not  a 
solid  tire  yet  lasts  longer — not  a  pneumatic  but 
rides  as  easy.  Thousands  in  use  and  demand 
increasing  enormously.  Try  a  set  TEN  DAYS 
FREE.  Write  for  free  Fawkes  booklet  on 
“Tire  Troubles"  containing  scores  of  convinc¬ 
ing  testimonials.  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co. 

42  MacMillan  Ave.  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Jk— '  “JllisJllk.  '  lilt  Hill 


I  A  ,T'l, 


To  the  LAME 


•  •  •  .  Drawn  by  Albert  Sterner 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS  HI.  “The  Story  of  the  King’s  Son” 

Painted  by  Maxfield  Parrish  8 

EDITORIALS  ........  9 


FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  Cartoon 
CIVIL  STRIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  Photographs  . 
WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 


E.  W.  Kemble 


11 


12 


13 


SPEED  GHOSTS  .  .  .  Double-Page  Drawing  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark  16-17 

HEARST  AND  HEARSTISM-1V  ....  Frederick  Palmer  18 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICANS  AND  MR.  ROOT.  Illustrated  with  Cartoons.  Arthur  Ruhl  21 


THE  DECENT  AVERAGE.  Story  .  .  Richard  Washburn  Child 

$1000  Prize  Story  in  the  4th  Quarterly  Contest 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn 


22 
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The 

Kenwood 


Heavy 
Extension 
Sole 
Narrow 

“Cottage”  Toe 

The  Florsheim  shoe  is 
the  shoe  for  the  exclusive, 
discriminating  man— the  man  who 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price— the  man 
who  knows— the  man  who  cares. 
Florsheim’s  require  no  breaking  in. 
They  are  comfortable  from  the  start. 

Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.”  Send  for  it. 

Most  Styles  sell  for  $5.00. 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Brown’s  Famous  Pictures 


GEO,  P.  BROWN  &  CO. 


Rejirotiuclions  of  Famous 
Paintings,  Portraits  and 
Homes  of  Famous  People, 
etc.,  thousands  of  subjects, 
size  5%x8.  One  cent  each, 

120  for  $1.00. 

Send  2c  stamp  to 
pay  postage.  We 
will  send  2  Sample 
Pictures  and  big 
catalogue  with 
1000  miniature  il¬ 
lustrations. 

COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF  BIRDS 

Size  5x7,  ‘2c  each.  $1.75  per 
100.  Catalogue  anti  sample 
for  2e  stamp. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


\\W 


have  an  enormous  sale,  because  they 
are  the  easiest  .ind. strongest  brace  made. 

WILL  OUTWEAR  3  PAIRS 
OF  OTHER  KINDS 

If  in  doubt  get  a  pair — test  them  se¬ 
verely,  and  if  they  do  not  stand  up,  we  will 
make  them  good.  Most  dealers  have  them ;  if 
your  dealer  does  not,  we  will 
send  them  by  mail  postpaid 
for  50  cents. 

HEWES  &  POTTER 
Dept.  7,  87  Lincoln  St.,  Boston 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
— -‘Correct  Dress  and 
Suspender  Styles.” 


Suit  Like  This  $5 

Half  Your  Money  Back 


l  $5 


in  any  articles  you  select  to  the  cash 
value  of  $5.00  on  your  first  order  for 
one  of  our  latest  style 

Men’s  Famous  $10  Suits 
We  make  the  best  $10  00  business  sack 
suits  that  good  tailoring  can  produce, 
using  only  cloth  that  wears  best  and  is 
latest  in  coloring  and  pattern.  Your 
local  tailor’s  $25.00  suit  will  not  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  looks  and  fit. 

JC  CASH  VALUE  given 
away  with  every  Suit, 
so  suit  will  cost  you  only 
Write  for  our  fall  and  winter  sam¬ 
ples,  fashion  piate,  etc.,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  all  are  free. 

Will  also  send  you  our  latest  catalogue 
of  men’s  fine  -furnishing  goods,  ladies’ 
silk  waists,  skirts,  fur  collars,  men’s 
overcoats,  boys’  suits,  men’s  complete 
dress  outfits  and  illustrations  of  our 
$25,000  stock  of  hundreds  of  articles  for  the  home 
and  to  wear,  all  given  away  with  our  $10.00  suits. 
Write  at  once.  You  will  be  very  much  interested. 

The  Gents'  Complete  Outfitting  Co. 

Dept.  B-115  242-244  Market  Street,  Chicago 


With  O'CONNOR’S 
>  LATEST  feet  look  alike 
— see  small  ankle,  per¬ 
fect  instep. 

Readymade  shoes 
worn  without  changing  upper;  on  and  off  from  back 
— uo  lacing.  Other  important  changes.  Made  only 
by  us.  We  make  our  1884  patent,  correctly,  for 
$10.  Write  today;  you  can  get  an  Extension  free. 
E.  L.  O’CONNOR  MFG.  CO. 
vAYs  |  Dept.  G,  1269  Broadway  New  York 


Wash-Day  Troubles  ^nd.ed  “Self-Working”  Washer 

Send  no  Money 
Use  It  a  Month 

FREE 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Anything  familiar  about  this  picture? 

Pleasant  sight— isn't  it? 

Cook  going  on  “short  notice”— housemaid  re- 
fusingr  to  stay  another  minute,”  or,  perhaps 
it's  the  wash-lady,”  getting  out  in  a  hurry  and 
leaving  part  of  the  clothes  in  the  tub  and  the 
rest  on  the  floor. 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  keep  good  servants  be¬ 
cause  of  the  troubles  of  wash-day? 

Do  you  have  to  put  your  washing  out,  or  have 
a  washwoman  in,  because  your  girl  will  not  do 
such  work? 

Do  you  have  to  keep  a  girl  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  your 
own  washings  ? 

Do  you  depend  on  laundries  ? 

If  so,  glance  at  the  picture  on  the  right,  where 
the  turning  of  a  water  faucet  is  the  hardest  work 
connected  with  the  week's  washing. 

The  “1900  Self-Working  Washer”  does  all 
the  drudgery. 

50  lbs.  water  pressure,  or  an  ordinary  electric 
light  current  (alternating  or  direct),  will  work 
this  washer  and  do  a  big  week’s  washing  at  a 
cost  of  2  to  4  cents  for  the  work. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  start  the  work  is  to 
turn  a  water  faucet  or  an  electric  light  key. 
Then  you  do  nothing  more. 


And,  as  soon  as  a  tubful  of  clothes  is  washed, 
a  twist  of  your  fingers  switches  power  to  the 
wringer  to  wring  the  clothes  out. 

You  don’t  have  to  tend  this  washer. 

It  doesn’t  need  anything  but  mere  watching. 

It  works  itself. 

No  rubbing — no  drudgery — no  work  for  you. 

Only  a  twist  of  your  fingers  to  start  or  stop  the 
washer,  or  switch  the  power  to  the  wringer. 

All  the  rest  is  done  by  the  water,  or  the  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  “  Self-Working  Washer.” 

And  the  “Self-Working  Washer”  saves  its  cost 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again  in  washwomen’s 
wages,  lowered  laundry  bills  and  lessened  wear 
and  tear  on  all  your  washables. 

The  "Self-Working  Washer”  is  as  great  an  In¬ 
novation  to  washing  as  automobiles  are  to  loco¬ 
motion— making  mechanical  power  do  the  work 
human  or  anima  force  had  to  do  before. 

For  the  “1900  Self-Working  Washer”  will 
wash  tie  finest  linens,  lawns  and  laces  and  get 
them  spotlessly  clean,  without  breaking  a  thread. 

There  is  nothing  about  this  washer  that  can 
wear  out  your  clothes,  nor  tear  them:  rip  seams 
nor  fray  edges;  puli  off  buttons  nor  break  them 

And  the  “  1900  Self-Working  Washer”  will 
wash  bed  blankets,  comfortables,  carpets,  rugs 


and  get  them  as  clean  as  clean  can  be. 

To  prove  this,  use  a  “  1900  Self-Working 
Washer”  one  full  month  FREE. 

We  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party  and 
prepay  all  freight.  Send  us  no  money. 

You  can  use  it  for  four  weeks’  washings,  and 
then,  if  you  don't  find  it  all  we  claim— if  you 
don’t  see  how  it  will  save  its  own  cost— save 
wear  and  tear  on  all  your  house  linen  and  wash¬ 
able  clothes— save  time  and  trouble  and  servant 
worries— just  return  the  washer  at  my  expense 
and  the  matter  will  be  closed. 

The  trial  costs  you  not  a  penny. 

We  make  this  offer  because  we  know  the  “  1900 
Self- Working  Washer”  will  do  ail  we  say— and 
save  all  we  say. 

And,  if  you  keep  the  washer,  you  can,  if  you 
wish,  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  Pay 
us  by  the  week  or  by  the  month  (suit  yourself) 
until  the  washer  is  paid  for. 

Write  for  our  catalog  today. 

Your  request  will  bring  you  our  illustrated 
washer  book  by  return  mail. 

Let  a  “  1900  Self- Working  Washer  ”  solve  your 
Wash-Day  Troubles— keep  your  servants  con¬ 
tented— save  your  laundry  bills— and  save  your 
clothes.  Address,  1900  Washer  Company, 
3008  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


■ 
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Why  not  Home  Comfort,  too? 


The  largest  and 
most  modern  of 
office,  store  and 
factory  buildings 
in  the  world  are 
warmed  by  our 
Low  Press  ure 
Steam  and  Hot 
Water  outfits. 
It  is  because  the 
genial  warmth 
yielded  puts 
every  bread-win¬ 
ner  therein  at 
ease  and  comfort 
for  best  work. 
The  home  can 
be  made  equally 
delightful  for  the  loved  ones  by  use  of  smaller  sized  outfits  of 


Radiators 


Boilers 


The  bread-winner  thus  gets  a  right  start  for  the  day’s  work  bv  rising, 
bathing,  dressing  and  breakfasting  in  a  cozily  warmed  house.  So,  too,  an 
evening  in  a  cold  house — no  matter  how  brightly  lighted  or  richly  furnished 

_ is  a  sad  climax  to  the  day’s  efforts.  Then,  there  are  the  vacant  chairs 

in  a  cheerless  room — the  genial,  cozy  warmth  of  “other  places”  often  lure 
family  members  away  from  what  should  be  the  place  of  all  places — home. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  soon  repay  their  cost  in  fuel,  labor  and  repair  savings — 
and  thereafter  pay  dividends.  Their  cleanliness  halves  household  drudgery  and  saves  furnishings. 
Made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  classes  of  buildings — OLD  or  new— FARM  or  city.  A  child  can  operate 

the  outfit _ which  never  wears  out.  True  investments  for  prudent  bread-winners.  Sales  Branches 

and  Warehouses  throughout  America  and  Europe.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  (free). 


The  Emerson=AngeIus 

Perfect  Playing  with  the  Touch  of  Human  Feeling 

To  many,  music  is  a  pleasure,  the  source  of  which  must  always  be 
in  the  hands  of  another. 

The  Emerson=Angelus,  however,  brings  to  unskilled  fingers  the 
power  to  give  perfect  technical  rendering  of  simple  or  complicated  music. 
More  than  this— by  its -sympathetic,  sensitive  touch  it  allows  the  player 
to  put  into  the  music  his  own  feeling.'  This  elusive  personal  element 
need  not  be  sought  by  the  player,  for  unconsciously,  as  the  music  be¬ 
comes  familiar,  he  finds  himself  "shading  it  in  the  way  it  appeals  to 
him. 

Here  is  a  quality  which  has  made  the  Emerson^  Angelus  so  highly 
valued  by  those  who  have  had  long  training— they  can  play  perfectly 
and  yet  without  a  noticeably  mechanical  effect. 

Have  you  appreciated  how  much  pleasure  this  Emerson  Piano,  so 
rich  in  its  tone,  combined  with  the  Angelus,  with  its  great  possibilities, 
would  bring  to  your  home  ? 

We  will  send,  upon  request,  a  copy  of  our  new  free  catalog,  and  the 
name  of  a  dealer  at  whose  store  you  can  try  the  AngelllS. 

1‘ it r chased  by  Royalty  and  the  World's  Greatest  Musicians.  Descriptive  literature  upon  request. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Established  187(5 


IF  YOU 
COULD 
SEE  US 


COMPANY 


Government  Inspection  is  Good,  But 
Public  Inspection  is  Better 
We  Invite  Both 


WHY  DO  WE  SHRED  THE 
COOKED  WHEAT  ?  Of  course  “there’s  a  rea¬ 
son.”  The  countless  shreds  expose  a  vast  surface  to  the  action  of  the  saliva  and 
the  gastric  juices  of  the  stomach,  and,  being  very  porous,  they  are  quickly  per¬ 
meated  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  thus  easily  and  quickly  digested. 

WHY  DO  WE  USE  THE  WHOLE  WHEAT?  Because  the 

outer  coats  of  the  wheat  berry  (usually  discarded  by  the  white  flour  miller)  are 
rich  in  the  elements  that  make  brain,  bone  and  muscle.  We  make  them  digestible 
by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking. 

Keeps  the  stomach  sweet  and  clean  and  the  bowels  healthy  and  active. 

The  Biscuit  (heated  in  oven)  is  delicious  for  breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream,  o 
any  meal  in  combination  with  fruits,  creamed  vegetables  or  meats.  TRISCUIT  is  the  shre< 
wheat  wafer,  used  as  a  toast  with  butter,  for  picnics,  excursions,  for  light  lunches  on  lan  r 
on  sea.  Our  Cook  Book  is  sent  free. 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Its  All  in  the  Shrec 


ADLER’S  COLLEGIAN 

Clothes 


You  must  demand  the  garments 
that  bear  this  label  if  you  really 


want  College  character  to  your 
clothes.  Granting  that  you  are 
willing  to  pay  $15.00,  $18.00, 
$20.00  or  as  much  as  $30.00  for 
your  suit  or  overcoat  this  F all,  you 
can  serve  your  own  interests  in  no 
more  certain  manner  than  by  ask¬ 
ing  some  clothier  to  show  you  the 
Fall  Collegian  Fashions  — 
and  try  on  your  size.  These  are 
the  "Typical  College  Clothes"  of 
America  —  there’s  snap  and 
Style  to  them  and  they  really  are 
the  only  clothes  we  know  of  so 
decidedly  for  young  men.  Our  book  of  styles  mailed  free  on  application. 
You  ought  to  read  this  book  before  you  buy  your  clothes  this  season.  We  will 
tell  you  where  to  get  Collegian  clothes  in  your  vicinity  if  you’ll  write  to  us. 


COPYRIGHT  1906  BY  DAVID  ADLER  Si  SONS  CLOTHING  CO. 


David  Adler  4  Sons  Clothing  Co. 

Makers  of  Nobby  Clothes  MILWAUKEE 


make 

Shredded  Wheat 
you  would  eat 
no  other  cereal  food 
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IS 


proof 


OLLIER’S  WEEKLY,”  says  a  Texas  journal,  ‘‘is  a  great 
fake.  It  is  a  Socialist  without  the  nerve  to  own  it.” 
Political  labels  are  nothing.  Although  not  the  whole 
theory,  many  Socialist  positions  seem  sound  to  us,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  our  radicalism  is  denounced 
enough  that  we  desire  fundamental  changes  in  the 
relation  between  corrupt  business  and  government.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  when  a  shallow  agitator,  like  Moran  in  Massachusetts, 
has  a  monopoly  of  radicalism,  so  that  people  are  forced  to 
choose  between  a  conservatism  of  which  they  are  weary  and  a 
ferocious  barking  set  up  to  catch  the  unwary  and  gain  political 
position.  New  York,  in  the  approaching  election, 
is  more  fortunate.  There  both  candidates  are 
identified  with  the  movement  to  check  the  abuse 
One  is  the  professional  agitator;  attacking  Murphy, 
then  combining  with  him;  attacking  men  with  money,  because 
it  is  a  popular  thing  to  do,  and  using  his  own  money  to  buy 
delegates;  scolding  at  every  corporation,  and  using  the  corpo¬ 
rate  form  to  dodge  the  just  responsibilities  of  his  own  papers; 
printing  the  word  TRUTH  in  big  capitals,  and  forging  inter¬ 
views,  distorting  news,  and  reeking  with  cynical  and  hardened 
mendacity;  pretending  belief  in  Democracy  and  self-government, 
and  yet  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  Governor  of  a  State  should 
remove  McClellan,  Jerome,  and  presumably  every  other  Mayor 
and  District  Attorney  who  refuses  to  take  orders  from  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Hearst. 


SHARP 

LINES 

of  money. 


THE  REPUBl  ICAN  CANDIDATE  in  New  York  is  the  lawyer 
‘  who,  bv  powerful  work  against  the  Coal  Trust,  first  gave 
the  spectacle  of  a  New  York  lawyer  of  high  rank  actually  using 
his  talents  for  the  people.  He  is  the  man  who  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world  by  his  calm,  sure,  just,  and  relentless 
probing  of  insurance  evils;  who  won  that  admiration  again  when 
he  refused  Mr.  Jerome’s  request  to  assume  prosecution,  since 
he  was  engaged  in  impartial  investigation;  who  has  kept  that 
admiration  steadily  with  everything  he  has  said,  since  the  people 
first  began  to  demand  his  nomination.  His  nomination  could 
not  be  prevented  by  the  politicians,  because  the 
mr.  hughes  people  were  aroused,  the  Republican  bosses  en¬ 
feebled  and  defeated,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  excited  over  a  situation  which  foreshadowed  a 
desperate  struggle  about  to  rend  his  native  State;  a  struggle 
in  which  both  men  stood  for  reform,  and  one  for  honesty;  in 
which  both  men  stood  for  improvement  in  the  laws,  and  one 
for  Murphy;  in  which  both  men  have  sought  change,  one 
quietly,  with  devotion,  and  with  no  wish  for  office;  the  other 
with  noise,  personal  ambition,  dickers  with  delegates,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  hatred.  The  whole  world  admires  the  one.  Those  who 
best  understand  journalism  and  politics  distrust  the  other.  The 
standards  are  the  same.  Under  which  standard-bearer  will  the 
people  march? 

'""THE  VALUE  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  is  something  which 
1  no  American  should  lightly  forget.  To  deprive  the  Cubans 
of  responsibility  for  themselves,  of  freedom  to  choose,  and  of 
the  discipline  of  experience,  is  a  grave  deed,  to  be  taken  only 
under  compulsion,  and  with  a  warm  desire  to  limit  our  interfer¬ 
ence  as  strictly  as  may  be.  Happily  Mr.  Taft  has  shown  in  the 
Philippines  that  he  is  free  of  the  intellectual  narrowness  that 
despises  any  civilization  in  a  different  state,  or  of  a  different 
kind,  from  one’s  own.  John  Fiske  pointed  out,  when  writing 
of  Cuba,  that  the  British  generally  deemed  the  French  fickle 
and  incapable  of  self-government,  whereas  a  century  before  it 
was  the  French  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  steady  and 


conservative,  and  the  English  were  thought  to  be  dangerous 
and  subversive.  Said  he:  ‘‘For  the  sake  of  Cuba’s  best  inter¬ 
ests,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  win  her  independence 
without  receiving  from  any  quarter,  and  especially  from  the 
United  States,  any  such  favors  as  might  hereafter  put  her  in 
a  position  of  tutelage  or  in  any  wise  hamper  her  freedom  of 
action.  All  people  liberated  from  the  blight  of 
Spanish  dominion  need  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  liberty 
free  government.  Cuba  will  have  to  learn  it,  as 
all  the  rest  of  Spanish  America  has  had  to  learn  it,  and  the 
fewer  the  impediments  in  her  way  the  better.  Undue  influence 
on  the  part  of  powerful  neighbors  is  an  impediment.”  Secre¬ 
tary  Root  has  spoken  with  strength  and  generosity  of  South 
American  progress.  Neither  he  nor  Secretary  Taft  would  wish 
to  prevent  similar  independent  progress  in  the  island  toward 
which  our  obligations  are  so  great. 


I N  NEW  JERSEY,  Colby  and  the  New  Idea  movement  went 
1  down  in  emphatic  defeat.  Where  Colby  had  twelve  associates 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  last  year,  next  year  he  will  have 
none.  He  will  stand  alone  as  the  representative  of  the  New 
Idea  movement.  For  this  debacle  there  are  several  reasons, 
none  of  them  necessarily  very  discouraging  to  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  New  Idea  principles.  The 
most  potent  cause  was  a  very  stringent  excise 
law  which  was  passed  last  year,  but  went  into 
effect  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  very  height 
of  the  campaign.  The  “Bishops’  law,”  as  it  was  called,  was 
not  the  work  of  Colby.  He  and  his  associates  were  no  more 
responsible  for  it  than  were  the  regular  Republicans.  But  those 
who  were  indignant  at  the  cutting  off  of  their  Sunday  beer 
reasoned  thus:  “This  is  a  reform  law;  Colby  and  the  New 
Idea  outfit  are  reformers;  let’s  vote  against 
manner  of  cerebration  is  not  logical,  but  it 
chances  which  politicians  must  take. 


COLBY 

DEFEATED 


them.”  This 
is  one  of  the 


DRYDEN’S  SEAT  IN  THE  SENATE  is,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
New  Idea  movement,  rendered  reasonably  safe,  except  for 
the  rather  remote  possibility  of  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
next  New  Jersey  Legislature.  Here,  too,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  defeat  of  Colby’s  party.  The  New  Idea  fight  was  really 
made  on  a  double  issue.  One  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Dryden 
as  Senator;  the  other,  a  body  of  principles.  As  an  issue  of 
personality  appeals  more  directly  to  the  understanding  of  men 
than  an  issue  of  principles,  it  was  really  for  and 
against  Dryden  that  most  of  the  votes  were  cast. 

And  it  is  now  quite  openly  confessed,  as  it  was 
tacitly  admitted  long  before  the  election,  that  the  New  Idea 
party  made  an  unhappy  choice  in  picking  a  man  to  oppose 
Mr.  Dryden.  Whatever  Mr.  Record’s  political  virtues,  he  did 
not  achieve  personal  popularity.  However,  even  in  defeat,  Colby 
will  undoubtedly  achieve  some  portion  of  victory.  The  regulars 
announce  that,  as  hostages  to  the  sentiment  Mr.  Colby  repre¬ 
sents,  they  will  themselves  carry  out  some  of  the  reforms  the 
New  Idea  party  advocated.  And  Mr.  Colby  cheerfully  announces 
that  he  will  fight  again  another  day. 

]\J  OVELTY  APPALS  MINDS  of  a  certain  structure  and  attracts 
1  ^  those  of  a  different  bent.  “It  is  new — let  us  try  it.”  “No 
one  ever  heard  of  it  before — throw  it  out.”  Between  these 
two  the  world  is  divided.  “The  People’s  Lobby”  describes 
nothing  that  ever  existed.  Disregarding  those  judgments  which 
are  more  prompt  than  lasting,  such  an  institution  might  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  reflective  minds.  The  packers 
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have  their  Washington  lobby,  the  liquor  interests  their  Hough, 
the  patent  medicine  crew  their  Beardsley;  the  railroads  main¬ 
tain  their  Washington  bureau  with  its  elaborate  organization  both 
for  whispering  in  the  ear  of  individual  Congress- 
i* H  o  PB°f>i^FY  men  on  the  back  stairs,  and  for  corrupting  public 
opinion  by  means  of  a  venal  or  guileless  press. 
And  so  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  vigilant 
organization  keeping  an  eye  on  things  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


MAKING  LAWS  AT  WASHINGTON,  under  the  modern  rules 
of  committees  and  sub-committees,  is  a  complicated  busi¬ 
ness,  not  easily  understood  by  him  who  runs;  the  People’s 
Lobby  could  find,  and  name,  the  man  who,  in  the  obscure 

shadows  of  committee  chambers,  was  blocking  this  bill  or  father¬ 
ing  that.  It  could  act  as  attorney  for  the  people,  and  present 

the  people’s  argument  at  the  committee  hearings  which  have 

become  so  important  a  part  of  Washington  law-making.  In  so 
far  as  the  operations  of  private  lobbies  are  legitimate,  the 
People’s  Lobby  could  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  But  even 
more  effective  would  be  its  function  as  a  concentrator  and  dis¬ 
tributer  of  white  light.  Perhaps  a  hundred  newspapers  maintain 
correspondents  at  Washington;  the  majority  of  these,  for  reasons 
of  party  or  otherwise,  do  not  attempt  to  give  an  impartial 

account  of  what  goes  on.  The  People’s  Lobby 
would  serve  those  not  now  supplied  with  Washington 
news,  and  aid  those  already  served,  bo  strong  a 
strategic  point  is  this  sending  of  Washington  news  to  papers 
throughout  the  country  that  some  corporations  have  long  main¬ 
tained  bureaus  for  sending  out  to  purchasable  or  mercenary 
papers  news  tainted  and  biased  in  the  interest  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  bureaus.  The  People’s  Lobby  could  keep  and  make 
public  in  his  own  district  the  record  of  the  votes  of  every 
Congressman,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  committee;  and  it  may 
be  that  a  People’s  Lobby  will  have  the  happy  destiny  to  create, 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  an  interest  in  Congressional 
records  of  votes  on  important  measures  as  widespread  and  ardent 
as,  let  us  say,  the  public  interest  in  the  records  of  prize¬ 
fighters  and  baseball  players.  A  People’s  Lobby  has  possibili¬ 
ties  of  usefulness  just  as  great  as  the  capacity  of  its  promoters 
to  make  it  useful. 


A  TERRIBLE  JUSTIFICATION  has  been  given  to  our  expressed 
GT  fear  that  the  Atlanta  “News,”  in  its  attempt  to  increase 
violence  in  Georgia,  would  have  a  dreadful  and  injurious  success. 
To  create  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  fury  is  exactly  the 
way  to  make  the  most  dangerous  and  beast-like  negroes  worse  and 
to  increase  the  crime  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  horrors.  The 
best  negroes  and  the  best  whites  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
number  of  criminal  blacks,  and  to  educate  the 
whole  black  race  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  free¬ 
ing  itself  from  this  dark  stain  and  menace.  Their 
efforts  are  frustrated,  and  progress  is  retarded,  new  black  crim¬ 
inals  are  made,  and  whites  are  brutalized,  when  yellow  agitation 
and  demagogic  playing  with  passion  take  the  place  of  judgment 
and  unselfishness.  It  is  the  difference  between  what  the  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  “News”  is  doing,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  what  Robert  E.  Lee  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  similar 
circumstances,  would  have  done. 


ATLANTA 

RIOTS 


ALTHOUGH  WE  SPEAK  LOOSELY  of  sweet  sounds  as  musical, 
n  music  proper  exists  in  nature  not  at  all.  It  belongs  utterly 
to  art.  When  Lorenzo  said  to  Jessica:  “There’s  not  the  smallest 
orb  which  thou  behold’st  but  in  his  motion  like  an  angel 
sings,”  he  spoke  beautifully,  but  in  metaphor.  Music  is  the 
most  artificial  of  the  arts,  and  therefore  to  some  minds,  like  that 
of  Pater,  the  purest,  since  form  and  meaning 
aniWhsic  are  identical.  It  has  also  been  generally  accepted 
as  the  most  religious.  Beethoven  exclaimed 
“I  know  that  God  is  nearer  to  me  in  my  music  than  to  others 
And  Luther  said:  “Next  to  theology  I  give  to  music  t 
highest  place  and  honor;  and  we  see  how  David  and  all  th  • 
Saints  have  wrought  their  godly  thoughts  into  verse,  rime,  ai  ; 
song.”  It  seems  rather  strange,  therefore,  that  this  art,  beir g 
the  most  ethereal,  should  be  the  one  which  promises  to  be  me  - 1 
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mechanically  produced.  Its  progress  has  been  dependent  upon 
mechanical  invention,  until  the  orchestra  reached  its  present 
state,  and  now  every  effort  of  inventive  science  is  turned  on 
the  elimination  of  the  human  player.  Whether  or  not  this  effort 
shall  succeed  entirely  in  giving  the  very  best,  it  is  certain  to 
result  in  giving  music  of  considerable  quality  a  larger  place  in 
the  lives  of  millions,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  spiritually  valuable  directions  of  modern  scientific  progress. 


SPEAKING  OF  MECHANICS,  invention,  and  the  results  on 
intellectual  life,  much  might  be  said  of  newspapers.  With 
the  old  methods  of  reproducing  the  editor's  or  reporter’s  words, 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  fountain  pen  could  never  have  become, 
in  Mr.  Dooley’s  image,  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.  To 
“The  American  Magazine”  for  October,  by  the  way,  we  cheerfully 
give  a  free  and  we  hope  useful  advertisement,  by  observing 
that  it  contains  the  best  exposition  of  the  power  of  the  press 
that  has  ever  come  our  way.  Then,  reverting 
to  our  subject,  we  add  that  if  type  were  still  set  sense 
by  hand,  and  presses  operated  by  hand,  and 
paper  cost  twenty-five  instead  of  two  cents  a  pound,  the  news¬ 
papers  could  not,  for  better  or  worse,  have  so  large  a  part  in 
expounding  destiny.  Mr.  George  W.  Ochs  sums  up  the  changes 
which  made  possible  one-cent  newspapers  and  large  circulations 
thus:  (i)  The  development  of  the  rotary  press  to  its  present 
state  of  high  efficiency,  (2)  the  improvements  in  stereotyping, 
with  the  attendant  multiplication  of  plates  by  quick  processes, 
(3)  the  typesetting  machine — all  three  mechanical  triumphs  be¬ 
longing  to  the  last  quarter  century. 


A  FAVORITE  PHRASE,  among  politicians,  when  anybody  strikes 
out  for  himself  along  lines  different  from  those  honored  by 
the  professionals,  is  that  he  is  a  joke.  M’hen  Mr.  Churchill 
began  his  campaign  he  was  emphatically  treated  as  a  joke. 
When  Mr.  Jerome,  on  seeking  reelection  as  District  Attorney, 
started  out  without  a  regular  nomination,  those 
on  the  inside,  who  know  everything  about  poli-  jokes 

tics,  contemptuously  described  his  attempt  as  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Whether  in  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  when  a 
man  undertook  to  work  without  all  the  recognized  procedure, 
he  became  something  ridiculous  to  those  who  march  in  the 
organized  battalions.  But  those  days  are  passing.  Respect  for 
the  inner  mysteries  of  politics  is  wellnigh  dead,  and  to  think 
for  one’s  self,  and  act  accordingly,  is  ceasing  to  be  a  joke. 


"WHERE  IS  IN  CONGRESS  one  Honorable  Spencer  Blackburn, 
l  hailing  from  North  Carolina,  who,  in  a  newspaper,  observes: 
“I  cheerfully  join  my  friend,  Senator  Pritchard,  in  commend¬ 
ing  Pe-ru-na  as  a  very  efficient  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  anil 
catarrhal  troubles.  Many  of  my  friends  have  used  it  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.”  The  Pritchard  referred  to  was 
for  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  North  AND  PFRUNA 
Carolina,  and  is  at  present  filling  the  office  of 
ludge  in  Washington,  by  President  Roosevelt’s  appointment, 
but  Mr.  Blackburn  is  before  the  people  now  for  reelection, 
so  that  his  situation  in  life  is  not  quite  so  stable.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  surer  of  reelection  if  the  Peruna  Company  would  furnish 
him  ten  thousand  bottles  for  distribution  on  election  day. 


OF  ALL  MEALS  the  first,  in  ideal  possibilities,  deserves  pre¬ 
eminence.  Lunch,  it  will  freely  be  conceded,  is  of  the  three 
usual  repasts  the  most  consistently  banal.  Dinner  is  festive,  but 
rather  gross.  Late  supper,  often  gay,  is  likely  to  be  theatrical, 
hectic,  forced.  The  early  morning  meal  is  free  of  every  over¬ 
sophisticated  and  effete  interest.  Its  charm  is  stronger  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  eater  is  more  normal  and  as  his  life  is  more  in 
accord  with  health  and  reason.  To  the  man  in 
absolute  condition  breakfast  offers  sensations  un-  breakfast 
surpassed.  It  was  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  wit  who 
said  he  found  breakfasts  so  pleasant,  because  no  one  is  conceited 
before  one  o’clock.  It  is  the  least  affected  meal.  It  alone  is 
taken  solely  to  satisfy  inevitable  demands.  The  dissipated  man 
abhors  it.  The  boy,  the  laborer,  and  the  hunter  relish  it.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  a  little  in  the  morning  is  enough,  but 
in  that  speech  no  natural  northern  stomach  spoke. 
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CIVIL  STRIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


1.  The  quiet  of  Atlanta’s  streets  on  Sunday  was  broken  on  the  last  day  of  b  p  ember  when  the  State  Militia  were  halted  on  the  city’s  thoroughfares  awaiting  orders 
to  quell  the  race  riots.  2.  At  Brownsville,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta,  the  neg>  used  as  a  meeting-place  an  abandoned  store  and  loft.  During  the  riots  the  building 

was  searched  by  a  posse  of  whites.  3.  On  the  outskirts  of  Havana  the  "ars  and  Stripes  is  as  conspicuous  on  every  landscape  as  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the 
States.  All  who  can  do  so  are  claiming  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  Cuba.  4.  Brigadier-General  Gores  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  his  staff  in  the  field 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING 


SOME  INTERESTING  THINGS  IN 


POLITICS 


BY  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
State  contests  in  progress  this  year  is  that  in 
New  York.  It  is  only  nominally  one  between 
parties.  On  one  side  Mr.  Hearst  has  captured  the 
Democratic  nomination,  but  the  methods  by  which 
the  feat  was  accomplished  leave  him  merely  in  the 
most  narrowly  technical  sense  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Hughes  stands  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Convention,  but  he 
is  really  a  Citizens’  candidate,  appealing  for  support 
to  members  of  both  parties.  Probably  a  third  of 
Mr.  Hearst’ s  followers  are  Republicans,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  values  their  adhesion  was  shown 
by  his  speech  at  Syracuse,  in  which  he  renounced 
the  convictions  of  a  lifetime  by  accepting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  protective  tariff.  How  many  Democrats 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Hughes  can  not  be  estimated, 
but  the  number  will  certainly  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Hearst  enters  the  campaign  under  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  a  total  lack  of  metropolitan  newspaper  sup¬ 
port.  He  has  to  face  the  opposition  of  every  paper 
of  any  importance  in  New  York  City  except  his 
own,  and,  of  course,  modesty  will  restrain  his  own 
papers  from  saying  much  in  his  favor.  But 
it  has  often  been  shown  in  the  past  that 
newspapers,  especially  of  the  so-called  “re¬ 
spectable”  type,  have  little  direct  influence 
when  the  people  are  deeply  moved.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  of  attack 
chosen  by  some  of  the  New  York  journalistic 
advocates  of  financial  interests  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  Hearst  movement,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  is  now  the  chief  danger  that  threatens 
Mr.  Hughes.  Instead  of  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  the  question  of  character  and  the 
undesirability  of  having  a  yellow  and  boss- 
ridden  government  at  Albany,  they  call  for 
a  war  upon  “semi-Socialism,  ”  which  is  the 
current  cant  for  anything  the  corporations 
do  not  like.  In  this  way  they  try  to  force 
Mr.  Hughes  into  the  fatal  position  of  a 
champion  of  vested  privileges  and  things  as 
they  are — a  position,  however,  which  he  is 
much  too  shrewd  to  accept.  He  put  him¬ 
self  upon  the  strongest  available  ground  in 
this  telegram  acknowledging  the  nomination  : 

‘‘The  Republican  Party  has  been  called  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  State  and  to  represent 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  and  the  cause 
of  decent  government.  I  shall  accept  the 
nomination  without  pledge  other  than  to  do  my 
duty  according  to  my  conscience.  If  elected,  it 
will  be  my  ambition  to  give  the  State  the  same 
efficient  and  honorable  administration,  free 
from  taint  of  bossism  or  of  servitude  to  any 
private  interest.  A  united  party  making  an 
appeal  to  good  citizenship  must  win.” 

If  party  lines  were  drawn  with  any  distinct¬ 
ness  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  one  advantage 
that  would  go  far  toward  insuring  his  elec¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years 
there  will  be  a  real  campaign  in  every  county 
of  the  State.  Beyond  a  doubt  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  bringing  out  the  full  Democratic  vote,  would 
have  elected  Van  Wyck  over  Roosevelt  in  1898 
and  Coler  over  Odell  in  1902.  But  this  year  no¬ 
body  can  tell  how  the  Democratic  vote  will  go  after 
it  has  been  brought  out.  Much  of  it  is  already 
pledged  to  Hughes. 

The  Presidential  aspirants  of  both  parties  have 

a  deep  interest  in  the  result  of  the  New  York  elec- 
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tion.  On  the  Republican  side  the  success  of 
Hughes  might  help  to  relieve  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  taking  an  undesired 
nomination  after  emphatically  declaring  that  he 
never  would  accept  it.  What  the  effect  of  Hearst’s 
election  would  have  on  the  ambition  of  Democratic 
aspirants  would  depend  on  what  followed.  The 
Hearst  devil  has  been  painted  in  such  tones  of  mid¬ 
night  blackness  by  his  opponents  that  if  he  should 
prove  in  office  to  be  of  a  little  lighter  tint,  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  reaction  in  his  favor.  If  his 
administration  failed  to  drag  the  State  of  New  York 
through  the  deepest  depths  of  disgrace,  prostrate 
its  industries,  and  plunder  its  treasury,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies  as  prophets  would  be  hopelessly 
discredited.  If  by  any  chance  he  should  “make 
good.”  Mr.  Bryan’s  patiently  and  ingeniously  built 
structure  of  card-index  popularity  would  be  in  grave 
dalnger.  But,  of  course,  if  Hearst  in  office  justified 
the  predictions  of  his  adversaries,  he  would  elimi¬ 
nate  himself  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  could  gather  the  fruits  of  his  industry  in 
peace.  At  present  the  Hearst  candidacy  for  Gov¬ 


CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 


ernor  of  New  York  creates  no  enthusiasm  among 
the  friends  of  Bryan,  and  the  Bryan  siege  of  the 
Presidency  has  had  no  encouragement  from  the 
Hearst  Convention,  which  praised  the  returning 
voyager  as  a  citizen,  but  had  nothing  to  say  about 
him  as  a  candidate. 

In  a  general  way  Mr.  Hughes  is  expected  to  get 
the  conservative,  and  Mr.  Ih  arst  the  radical,  voters 
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of  both  parties.  If  this  line  were  strictly  followed 
Mr.  Hearst  would  be  elected,  for  there  are  more 
radicals  than  conservatives.  But  Mr.  Hearst  will 
not  have  them  all.  Some  of  them  will  support 
Mr.  Hughes  on  the  issue  of  character.  Some  of 
them  will  vote  for  him  on  his  record  in  the  gas  and 
insurance  investigations.  The  Republican  platform 
made  a  bid  for  some  by  demanding  the  regulation 
of  corporations.  Others,  to  the  number  of  a  good 
many  thousands,  will  vote  the  Socialist  ticket.  The 
election  returns  will  have  to  determine  how  many 
that  will  leave  for  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  popular  unrest  that  has  made  the  Hearst 
movement  so  formidable  in  New  York  is  perhaps 
even  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  success  of 
District  Attorney  John  B.  Moran  of  Boston  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Moran,  it  will  be  remembered, 
secured  his  present  position  last  year  by  an  unaided 
campaign  of  self-advertising,  beating  the  joint  can¬ 
didate  of  both  political  organizations  at  the  polls. 
His  success  was  more  remarkable  than  the  simul¬ 
taneous  triumph  of  Mr.  Jerome,  for  it  was  won 
without  the  help  of  newspapers  or  civic 
associations  or  any  record  of  achievement. 
This  year  Mr.  Moran  extended  his  agitation 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  Boston  paper,  and  he  swept  the 
Democratic  primaries,  carrying  every  city  in 
Massachusetts,  and  securing  three-fourths 
of  the  delegates  to  the  State  Convention. 
The  Moran  movement  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  a  duplicate  of  the  Hearst  movement 
in  New  York.  There,  as  in  New  York,  the 
old  line  Democrats  have  retired  to  the 
background,  leaving  the  party  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  powers. 

The  Republican  primaries  in  New  Jersey 
gave  new  evidence  that  politics  could  not 
be  kept  clean  indefinitely  by  a  single  scrub¬ 
bing.  Reform  was  routed  throughout  the 
State,  Colby  lost  his  own  county  of  Essex, 
which  was  also  Dryden’s,  Dickinson  won 
Hudson,  the  other  old  bosses  came  back  to 
their  own,  and  Senator  Dryden’s  reelection, 
in  the  event  of  Republican  success  at  the 
polls,  appeared  assured.  The  discredit  for 
this  result  is  attributed  partly  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  efficient  organization  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  forces  and  partly  to  the  unpopularity 
shed  upon  reformers  in  general  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  reform  embodied  in  the 
“Bishops  law”  suppressing  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sundays. 

The  committee  of  seven,  composed  of 
friends  of  both  candidates,  appointed  by  the 
City  Party  Convention  of  Philadelphia  to 
investigate  Mayor  Weaver's  charge  that 
D.  Clarence  Gibboney’s  nomination  over 
Frederick  J.  Shoyer  for  District  Attorney 
had  been  secured  by  bribery,  reported 
unanimously  on  September  27,  that  there 
was  “no  evidence  that  any  votes  were  changed  by 
bribery,”  and  that  the  nomination  was  “the  honest 
conclusion  of  an  honest  convention.”  Thereupon 
Mr.  Gibboney  was  enthusiastically  renominated, 
with  his  original  majority  of  29  incieased  to  202, 
and  the  break  between  Weaver  and  his  former 
associates  was  complete.  Some  reformers  believe 
that  the  cause  will  be  helped  by  he  divorce. 


Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hughes  is  no  politician, 
but  has  become  a  popular  hero  by  his  work  in  the  gas  and  insurance  investigations 
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IN  A  POLITICAL  CORNER  AT  SARATOGA 


HEARST  GIVES  ADVICE  FREELY 


Jerome 

MR.  JEROME  DISCUSSES  THE  SITUATION 


New  York  County  Chairman  Parsons  and  Secretary  of  State  O’Brien 


A  long  frock  coat  is  always  worn  by  the  frenzied  journalist 


He  deserted  his  party’s  ticket  without  any  pang  of  conscience 
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PENSIONS  EBBING 

|  gg| | 

THE  pension  roll,  which  swelled  for  so  many 
years  and  then  remained  stationary  for  so 
many  more,  seems  at  last  to  have  taken 
definitely  the  downward  turn.  The  annual  report 
just  issued  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1906  there  were  985,971  names  on  the  list,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  12,470  in  twelve  months.  There  have 
never  been  as  many  as  a  million  pensioners  on  the 
roll  at  the  date  of  making  the  final  reports  for  any 
fiscal  year,  but  that  number  w'as  exceeded  on  July 
31,  1902,  when  there  were  1,001,494  pensioners, 
and  in  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1904—1905. 
Our  high-water  mark  was  reached  on  January  31, 
1905,  when  our  army  of  pensioners  numbered 
1,004,196 — about  twenty  times  the  number  of 
our  present  army  of  soldiers  in  active  service. 

In  1866  we  had  126,- 
722  pensioners.  This 
number  grew  until 
1877,  when  there  were 
232,104.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  Garfield 
said  that  the  roll  had 
reached  its  maximum, 
and  would  gradually  de¬ 
cline.  For  a  moment 
the  prediction  seemed 
to  be  justified.  The 
number  fell  off  in  1878 
to  223,998.  But  Con¬ 
gress  took  a  hand  and 
began  passing  new  laws 
and  stretching  old  ones. 

In  1879  there  were  242,- 
755  persons  drawing 
pensions.  From  that 
time  the  course  was 
steadily  upward.  As 
the  number  of  living 
veterans  declined,  the 
number  of  people  on 
the  pay-rolls  increased. 

In  1880  for  the  first  time 
it  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  In  1885  it  went 
above  a  third  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1890  it  left  the 
half  million  mark  be¬ 
hind.  In  1891  it  sur¬ 
passed  two-thirds  of  a 
million.  The  next  year 
it  jumped  beyond  seven- 
eighths,  and  the  year 
following  beyond  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  a 
million. 

For  the  pakt  fourteen 


years  the  pension  roll,'  as  recorded  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  has  held  from  966,000  to  a  million 
names.  For  the  eight  years  from  1898  to  1905 
inclusive  it  was  almost  stationary,  between  991,- 
000  and  a  million.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  has 
experienced  a  substantial  decline.  The  reduction 
by  12,470  names  is  the  greatest  in  any  year  since 
the  Civil  War. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  pensioners  is  not 
yet  reflected  to  any  extent  in  the  expense  account. 
The  annual  value  of  the  roll  in  1906  was  $136,- 
237,749,  which  was  only  half  a  million  less  than  in 
1905.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  pensioners  grow  older  they  become  entitled  to 
higher  rates.  There  is  no  chance  of  much  further 
increase,  however,  for  even  a  general  service 
pension  law  would  hardly  put  many  new  names 
on  the  roll.  But  the  cost  of  pensioning  the 
comparatively  small  class  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents  gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  budget 
we  might  expect  to  carry  if  we  adopted  the 
plan  of  old-age  civilian  pensions  for  everybody. 


■ 

SANITY  IN  ATLANTA 

■  - 

SHAMED  by  the  excesses  of  the  week  of  riot, 
the  good  citizens  of  Atlanta  of  both  races 
have  combined  to  restore  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  order.  The  white  and  negro  ministers  of 
the  city  held  a  conference  on  September  25,  and 
while  the  whites  pledged  protection  to  all  law- 
abiding  negroes,  the  negroes  promised  to  form  a 
Law  and  Order  League  to  suppress  crime  among 
themselves.  A  mass  meeting  of  a  thousand  citi¬ 
zens  at  the  court-house  adopted  resolutions  reported 
by  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  “Constitution,” 
deploring  “the  crimes  of  both  races  which  have 
been  committed  by  their  worst  elements,”  de¬ 
nouncing  the  “cowardh"  and  brutal  murder  of 
innocent  people  and  the  wounding  of  others,” 
and  protesting  against  mob  rule  as  “the  worst  evil 

that  can  afflict  society.” 
The  Grand  Jury  severe¬ 
ly  censured  the  Atlanta 
“News”  for  inciting  the 
riots. 

An  interesting  result 
of  the  riots  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  sobering  off  was 
the  decision  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon’s  mis¬ 
chief-making  play,  “The 
Clansman,”  which  had 
been  booked  for  the  end 
of  October,  should  not 
come  to  Atlanta.  Gover¬ 
nor  Terrill  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  offering  rewards 
for  the  arrest  with  proof 
leading  to  conviction  of 
the  persons  who  took 
part  in  the  outbreaks. 
This  was  in  addition  to 
equal  rewards  offered  by 
the  city.  The  inquiries 
of  the  “  Constitution  ” 
among  the  best  citizens 
of  Atlanta  disclosed  a 
unanimous  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  absolute  pre¬ 
vention  of  lawlessness, 
“the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  who  have  brought 
this  disgrace  to  the 
city,  and  the  making  of 
every  preparation  look¬ 
ing  to  the  protection 
of  all  lives,  both  black 
and  white,  and  the 
maintenance  of  and  full 
respect  for  the  law  at 
whatever  cost.” 

f 


One  of  the  worst  storms  known  on  the  north  coast  of  the  1 
velocity  of  ninety  miles  an  hour,  and  all  the  cities  on  th  • 
tidal  wave  followed  up  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Rive 
storm  reached  its  greatest  fury  around  Pensacola  and  Mo 
thrown  against  the  wrecked  debris  of  houses,  warerooms,  an' 
lives  were  lost,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  property  losse- 


if  of  Mexico  raged  from  September  26  to  28.  The  wind  reached  a 
•oast  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida  were  badly  damaged.  A 
filling  the  New  Orleans  streets  with  seven  feet  of  water.  The 
This  picture  shows  how  a  river  packet  on  the  Mobile  River  was 
vharfs  that  lined  the  river  bank.  In  the  city  of  Mobile  over  fifty 
this  Alabama  port  will  be  found  to  exceed  five  millions  of  dollars 
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THE  Cuban  Re- 
public  is 
temporarily 
out  of  commission. 
Whether  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  laid  up 
for  repairs  or  to  be 
permanently  dis¬ 
mantled  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the 
amount  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  political 
Governor  Taft’s  inspection, 
something  new  in  history, 
ty  of  cases  in  which  the 
ry,  protesting  their  ability 
have  been  overcome  by  a 


to  heed  it  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  and 
its  independence.”  But  the  President,  although 
moved  to  tears,  firmly  refused  to  continue  to 
exercise  an  authority  curtailed  by  armed  force. 
‘‘Cuba  is  in  the  hands  of  God,”  he  said,  “and 
perhaps  for  her  better  destiny.” 

Congress  was  to  have  heard  the  President’s 
reply  at  an  adjourned  session  in  the  evening,  but 
when  the  time  came  no  quorum  appeared,  and  the 
independent  government  of  Cuba  Libre  noiselessly 
evaporate! . 

That  night  a  guard  of  American  marines  was 
landed  to  guard  the  derelict  Cuban  Treasury,  and 
the  next  morning  Secretary  Taft  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  assuming  charge  of  the  Republic  as 
Provisional  Governor.  He  explained  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Congress  to  act  on  President  Palma’s 


E.  V.  MORGAN 


GEN.  FREDERICK  FUNSTON 


United  States  Minister  to  Cuba 


In  charge  of  disarming  the  insurgents 

COPYRIGHT  BY  MAHflIS-EWINS 


will  be  a  Cuban  government,  conforming  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoisted  as 
usual  over  the  government  buildings  of  the  island;  all 
the  executive  departments  and  provincial  and  munici 
pal  governments,  including  that  of  the  city  of  Havana, 
will  continue  to  be  administered  as  under  the  Cuban 
Republic;  the  courts  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  justice,  and 
all  the  laws  not  in  their  nature 
inapplicable  by  reason  of  the 
temporary  and  emergent  char¬ 
acter  of  the  government  will  be 
in  force.” 

Governor  Taft’s  announce¬ 
ment  was  received  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval  by  the  Cubans 
of  all  factions.  The  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Cuban  flag 
would  continue  to  fly  was  es¬ 
pecially  welcome,  for  with  all 
the  feeling  that  American  in¬ 
tervention  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  interests  of  the 
island,  there  had  been  a  drop 
of  bitterness  in  the  thought 
that  the  emblem  for  which  so 
many  Cubans  had  given  their 
lives  must  come  down.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  disorder, 
and  the  Rural  Guards  and  po¬ 
lice  cooperated  loyally  with 
the  new  regime,  Mr.  Taft 
thought  it  best  to  have  a 
show  of  American  force  on 
hand,  and  sent  a  requisition 


THE  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  TO  EMBARK  FOR  CUBA 

Second  Battalion  of  Engineers  going  aboard  the  transport  “Sumner”  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  October  1 


resignation  or  to  elect  a  successor  had  left  the 
republic  without  a  government  in  a  time  of  great 
disorder,  and  thereby  made  it  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  He 
promised  that  the  provisional  government  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose  would  be  maintained 
“only  long  enough  to  restore  peace,  order,  and 
public  confidence,  and  then  to  hold  such  elections 
as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  on  those  per- 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  IRON  WITHIN  TAFT’S  VELVET  GLOVE 


Captain  Albert  R.  Couden,  of  the  United  States  battleship  ^Louisiana,”  and  Com 


1 

A  WOUNDED  INSURGENT  CHIEF 

General  Loynaz  del  Castillo,  whose  views  on  insurrection  prob¬ 
lems  had  weight  in  the  negotiations  with  Secretary  Taft 
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ihe  residence  of  American  Minister  Morga  1,  at  Havana.  It  was  Commander 
Colwell  who  first  landed  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Cuba  after  the  insur¬ 
rection  outbreak  to  protect  our  interests  in  ^Havana  during  the  present  trouble 


AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  INSURRECTION 

Senator  Alfreda  Zayas,  who  has  opposed  Palma  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  interests  of  the  insurgents  before  Secretary  Taft 
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DRAWN  BY  W  A  L  T  E 


This  is  the  last  of  four  articles  dealing  with  William  Randolph  Hearst ,  his  personality ,  his  newspapers ,  and  his  poli¬ 
tics.  In  these  articles ,  impartiality  has  been  the  first  consideration.  They  were  designed,  not  to  influence  any  one  who 
favors  or  opposes  Hearst' s  propaganda,  but  rather  to  make  Hearst,  his  methods  and  character,  clear  to  the  average  man 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


SHALL  we  judge  Hearst  the  office-seeker  by 
Hearst  the  office-holder?  For  four  years  he  has 
been  in  Congress.  No  member  has  been  less 
often  in  his  seat.  In  extenuation,  his  official 
staff  point  contemptuously  to  the  low  intellec¬ 
tual  standards  of  the  Lower  House.  They  say  that  as 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  working  sessions  he  would 
have  descended  to  mere  clerical  routine  for  which,  with 
his  varied  interests  and'  his  vast  plans  for  the  public 
good,  he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience.  But 
that  excuse  puts  Hearst  in  the  position  of  ignorance  of 
legislative  methods  at  the  time  he  sought  an  election  to 
the  Representatives  or  of  wanting  to  be  a  member  for 
the  sake  of  self-advertisement. 

His  fellow  Democrats  in  Washington  say  that  the 
new  member  expected  the  old  ones  to  take  his  orders. 
In  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  minority  was  John 
Sharp  Williams,  the  object  of  many  slurs  from  the 
Hearst  editors.  But  against  him  even  yellow  propriety 
could  bring  none  of  the  accusations  which  have  been 
leveled  against  Senator  Bailey.  Williams  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Southern  planter.  Money  to  him  means  food 
and  shelter ;  and  ideas  are  wealth.  His  record  on  cor¬ 
porate  questions  is  as  clean  as  a  hound’s  tooth.  He  is 
a  debater  and  a  parliamentary  leader  who  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  his  present  position  through  long  service. 

He  Keeps  Out  of  Debate 

Although  elected  as  a  Democrat,  Hearst  showed  no 
particular  inclination  to  work  with  the  Democrats. 
Another  excuse  of  his  apologists  for  his  inactivity  was 
that  he  was  helpless  because  he  was  not  a  member  of 
any  important  committees.  The  only  committee  he 
asked  for  was  that  of  labor,  and  out  of  this  membership 
through  his  newspapers  he  has  made  much  journalistic 
and  political  capital.  When  he  did  no  active  work  in 
his  first  term  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  be  promoted  to  the  most  important  committee 
places  in  his  second  term  when  the  most  brilliant  and 
indefatigable  members  of  the  minority,  especially,  do 
not  receive  important  places  until  their  third  or  fourth 
terms. 

His  most  notable  appearance  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  was  in  defense  of  his  newspapers  in  a  heated 
personal  colloquy  with  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hearst,  “emitted  chewed  wind.”  It  is 
clear  enough  to  any  tyro  that  lack  of  experience  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  laws  and  how  laws  are  made  would 
have  made  him  unable  to  cope  as  a  floor  leader  with  the 
Republican  leaders.  Wisely  he  has  kept  out  of  debate. 
He  has  been  the  “mystery”  of  the  House,  who  re¬ 
garded  his  fellow  members  from  the  viewpoint  of  con¬ 
temptuous  superiority.  His  position  behind  the  scenes 
was  that  of  an  employer  of  men,  the  proprietor  of  an 
interest.  There  is  a  small  minority  of  the  Democrats 
of  the  House  who  are  known  as  Hearst  men  before  they 
are  known  as  Demo¬ 
crats.  It  is  they  who 
rebel  against  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Williams. 

Hearst  has  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  in 
Congress  which  he 
could  not  have  done 
as  an  outsider  work¬ 
ing  through  a  mouth¬ 
piece  on  the  floor. 

His  method  of  work¬ 
ing  was  illustrated 
when  he  sought  to 
add  an  eight-hour  law 
to  the  Naval  Appro¬ 
priation  bill.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  him¬ 
self,  but  he  sat  lan¬ 
guidly  in  his  seat 


HEARST’S  APPEAL  TO  FARMERS 


He  seeks  to  win  their  votes  by  ihe  same  class  incitement  that 
he  used  to  win  his  trade-union  following.  At  county  fairs  in 
New  York  State  this  autumn  sample  copies  of  Hearst’s  “Home 
and  Farm”  — the  latest  Hearst  paper— are  to  be  had  for  the 
taking.  It  is  a  weekly,  selling  for  only  fifty  cents  a  year 


while  he  sent  orders  to  certain  Congressional  lieutenants 
with  a  view  to  putting  the  Republicans  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  eight-hour-a-day  system.  His  activity  in 
his  first  term  was  confined  entirely  to  labor  measures. 
When  he  saw  a  chance  for  a  “spread”  he  would  descend 
upon  Washington  with  all  his  reporters  and  attorneys, 
and  all  that  they  did  was  fully  published  to  his  glory 
in  his  newspapers.  In  his  second  term  labor  interested 


him  less,  and  his  play  was  on  railroad  rates,  a  change 
of  ground  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  keeping  with 
his  political  plans. 

His  bill  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  he  asserts  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Esch-Townsend  bills.  His  Product  of  Labor  bill  was 
designed  to  relieve  the  trades  unions  from  the  effect  of 
the  law  against  combinations.  Other  bills  were  to  en¬ 
able  the  Government  to  purchase  the  telegraph  lines; 
a  bill  to  authorize  LTnited  States  District  Attorneys  to 
proceed  under  the  Anti-Trust  law  without  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  would  have 
facilitated  his  Own  proceedings  against  the  Coal  Trust; 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post,  which  is 
a  subject  of  many  bills  and  a  universal  demand  in  face 
of  the  express  companies’  lobby.  All  were  drawn  by 
his  attorney,  Clarence  Shearn. 

A  Monopolist  of  1  n junctions 

Another  bill  shows  Hearst  in  a  different  light  than 
the  usual  demagogue  of  Congress  who  says  that  double 
the  salary  of  a  member  is  sufficient  for  any  Judge.  He 
wanted  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
from  $12,000  to  $25,000  a  year,  which  is  something  ap¬ 
proaching  suitable  income  for  the  supposedly  greatest 
jurists  of  the  land  who  interpret  the  Constitution. 
Another  bill  appropriating  $50,000,000  to  build  good 
national  roads  had  about  it  the  true  ring  of  nationalism 
and  progress,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  appeal 
for  the  farmers’  vote.  Without  having  to  undergo  any 
Congressional  drudgery,  his  two  terms  in  Congress 
have  kept  him  before  the  public  of  his  editions  as  a 
protester  against  present  conditions;  as  a  member  who 
was  martyred  by  red  tape  and  Congressional  intrigue. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Hearst  Acts  While  Others 
Talk,”  issued  by  the  Independence  League,  while 
Hearst’s  Congressional  career  is  lauded  it  is  made  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  his  work  in  killing  steals  and  overcoming 
wrongs  by  injunction  and  exposure.  Unquestionably, 
his  valuable  and  positive  work  as  well  as  his  dangerous 
and  negative  work  as  a  public  man  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  domain  of  journalism.  No  man  has  used 
government  by  injunction  more.  It  is  a  method  that 
the  “World”  taught  him,  and  he  has  done  it  harder 
and  on  a  more  extravagant  scale  than  the  originator, 
of  course.  Any  private  citizen  who  wanted  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  public  might  have  recourse  to  the  courts 
in  the  same  way  to  restrain  a  packed  city  Legislature 
from  granting  a  franchise  worth  $10,000,000  to  a  Fuel 
Gas  Trust,  as  Hearst  did,  or  from  becoming  party  to  a 
$200,000,000  theft  such  as  that  of  the  Ramapo  Water 
Company,  which  the  New  York  “World”  killed. 

Thanks  to  Hearst,  undeniably,  we  are  having  eighty- 
cent  gas  in  New  York  City  to-day.  That  is  the  clearest 
case  of  his  accomplishment  of  a  public  benefaction  out 
of  the  many  he  has  claimed.  The  determination  with 

which  he  has  carried 
his  Coal  Trust  war  in 
the  courts  at  vast  ex¬ 
pense  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  man  with 
the  pugnacious  chin 
who  is  behind  the 
men  with  the  pug¬ 
nacious  foreheads. 

His  first  injunction, 
that  against  the  Fuel 
Gas  steal,  was  of  his 
own  initiative.  When 
his  lawyers,  Einstein 
and  Townsend,  de¬ 
murred  against  such 
gallery  play,  he  in¬ 
sisted. 

Now  he  owns  an  at¬ 
torney  as  he  owns  an 
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THE  JOURfi 

:  We  have  demanded  from  the  first  the  annexation  of  Hawaii;  i»’C  dem 
A!  I.  the  Philippines . 

W  e  nrr w  demand  the  government  of  our  new  territories  as  integral 
imperialism  foreign  to  the  tundamcntal  principles  of  our  Republic. 

-  We  demand  the  construction  0/  the  Mcaragua  Canal,  not  only  for  re 
may  have  free  and  direct  communication  with  each  other. 

We  demand  the  erection  of  great  national  universities  at  West  Point 
military  training  as  will  make  01  them  efficient  officers  in  time  of  war,  to 
that  un-Dcmocratic  institution,  a  large  standing  army. 

We  demand  the  building  of  Ihe  finest  navy  in  the  world,  nnd  the  tote 
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5  NATIONAL  POLICY.  j 

’  the  war;  we  demanded  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  W'esl  Indies  and  the  retention  of 

•  of  this  country,  according  to  the  American  idea,  without  any  programme  of  militarism  or 

of  military  strategy,  but  In  order  that  the  most  widely  separated  sections  of  our  domain 

nnapolis.  where  all  students  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  shall  receive  such 
id  that  this  nation  may  be  placed  upon  a  proper  military  footing,  without  the  necessity  of 

ation  of  the  army  and  navy  from  politics. 


WHEN  H: 

Hcarst’s  platform  in  1899,  demanding  the  retention  of  al 
finest  navy  in  the  world.  In  those  days  he  was  interes’ 


;ST  WAS  YOUNGER 

e  Philippines,  the  enlargement  of  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  the 
ly  in  big  national  aggressive  ideas  and  not  in  municipal  ownership 
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editorial  staff.  Mr.  Shearn  never  demurs  about  gallery 
play.  He  proceeds  at  once.  To  deny  that  Hearst  with 
his  great  syndicate  of  papers  has  exposed  many  wrongs 
would  amount  to  the  same  kind  of  injustice  and  par- 
tizan  partiality  which  he  practises  in  his  propaganda. 
The  “World”  has  fought  as  many  “good”  fights  as  he. 
in  the  war  on  the  Ice  Trust  Pulitzer  played  an  equally 
important  part  with  Hearst  in  winning  the  final  victory 
which  Hearst  claims  as  all  his  own. 

It  was  the  “World”  which  first  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  Dock  Commissioner,  Murphy — the  same  Murphy 
who  nominated  Hearst  for  Governor — was 
favoring  the  Ice  Trust  in  the  summer  of  '99, 
and  its  batteries  opened  fire  a  week  before 
the  Hearst  papers  fired  a  gun.  Then  Hearst 
found  that  a  law  required  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  all  stockholders  in  a  Maine 
corporation,  and  his  first  page  bloomed  with 
the  fact  that  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  Murphy, 

Cram,  and  a  number  of  other  Tammany 
men  were  stockholders.  But  no  law  per¬ 
mitted  any  action  against  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  for  being  a  stockholder  in  a  company. 

The  “World,”  however,  unearthed  a  statute 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Tweed  scan¬ 
dals,  allowing  any  five  aldermen  and  any 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  summon 
before  them  any  public  officer,  who  must 
answer  all  questions  asked  him  about  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

When  the  officials  implicated  were  brought 
before  Justice  Gaynor,  in  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York  “American”  published  the  evidence  in 
full  under  “Regular  Proceedings,”  with  no 
reference  to  the  “World”  as  the  author  of 
the  action.  While  Hearst  lowered  the  price 
of  gas  to  eighty  cents,  the  “World"  claims 
the  honor  of  lowering  it  from  $1.25  to  $1. 

Making  Exposure  Pay 

When  an  exposure  or  an  injunction  fight 
ceases  to  make  circulation  it  is  frequently 
dropped.  In  the  battle  of  the  exposers 
neither  is  giving  away  any  points  in  its 
own  strategy  which  would  injure  a  “feat¬ 
ure”  or  a  “beat.”  A  fellowship  of  injunc¬ 
tions  among  newspapers  to  a  good  end  is  out 
of  the  question.  On  occasion,  the  Hearst 
papers  have  barked  up  the  wrong  tree.  Such 
was  the  case  when  they  secured  a  temporary 
injunction  preventing  the  surface  roads  from 
crossing  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  making  a 
slaughter  pit  at  either  end.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  has  resulted  in  few  acci¬ 
dents  and  enormous  public  benefit,  and  to¬ 
day  the  suggestion  that  the  tracks  be  torn 
up  would  result  in  a  public  uproar. 

Hearst  is  the  St.  George  who  killed  all  the 
dragons  single-handed.  He  wants  no  part¬ 
nership  in  his  journalism  or  his  politics. 

His  Independence  League  was  the  product 
of  his  newspaper  appeals  to  discontent  and  the  use  of 
money  as  a  proprietor.  He  has  his  own  chairman,  his 
own  organizers,  his  own  headquarters,  and  his  own  con¬ 
tention,  all  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  appeal  to 
his  party  is  in  the  name  of  Lincoln  Republicanism  and 
Jeffersonian  Democracy.  Its  teaching  is  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  voter  from  party  bosses.  As  a  politician, 
Hearst,  or  Ihmsen,  his  lieutenant,  realizes,  however, 
that  bossing  your  delegates  while  they  think  that  they 
are  doing  the  bossing  themselves  is  the  high  art  of 
politics.  Ihmsen  is  to  Hearst  politics  what  Carvalho 
is  to  the  business  office  and  Brisbane 
is  to  the  propaganda  of  discontent. 

Through  him  has  been  carried  on  the 
organization  which  culminated  in  the 
convention  of  sixteen  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  from  every  county  in  the  State  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  His  paid  lieutenants  in¬ 
cluded  down-at-the-heel  political  hacks 
of  the  worst  order.  They  started  out 
from  the  headquarters  like  so  many 
drummers  after  fall  trade,  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  line  of  Brisbane  editorials  and 
Hearst  speeches  and  promises.  The 
drummer’s  argument  was  in  this  wise: 

“Hearst  is  a  comer;  he  is  a  winner;  the 
people  are  aroused,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  get  on  to  the  band  wagon 
early.  Besides,  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  very 
rich  man  and — oh — a  very  \ 'generous 
man.”  That  is  an  argument  that  car¬ 
ries  weight  with  a  disgruntled  politician 
out  of  a  job  in  any  locality.  He  fore¬ 
sees,  as  many  workers  did  in  last  year's 
municipal  campaign,  the  opening  of  a 
big  barrel  the  day  before  election. 

Meanwhile,  “here  is  expense  money.” 

Ihmsen,  old  political  reporter,  gifted 
stage  manager,  knows  how  to  appeal  to 
this  class.  With  another  class  he  is  les 
at  home.  For  there  are  thousands 
men  in  the  Independence  League, 
sincere  and  high  thinking,  who  have 
turned  from  the  other  political  parties 
in  disgust  to  Hearst  as  a  deliverer. 

When  the  faithful  and  the  merce¬ 
naries  met  in  the  same  county  convention,  then,  there 
was  an  absence  of  sympathetic  harmony  which  required 
Ihmsen's  diplomacy.  Besides  these  two  extremes  there 


Publishers’  Association  of  New  York,  the  details  of 
whose  business  policy  where  it  affects  their  interests  as 
a  whole  are  never  published.  Other  trusts  might  well 
be  envious  of  the  immunity  this  one  enjoys.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  piece  of  news  from  reaching  the  public 
the  members  have  only  to  keep  the  fact  out  of  their 
own  newspapers.  No  "one  has  profited  more  by  this 
self-preservative  method  than  Hearst;  and  not  alone  in 
the  suppression  of  the  reports  of  successful  libel  suits 
that  have  been  brought  against  him. 

The  rate  of  wages,  the  hours  of  work  of  all  classes  of 


HOW 

A  cartoon  in  the  New  York  “Journal 
man  who  would  sacrifice  his 


as 


HEARST  APOLOGIZED 

by  the  same  cartoonist  who  had  pictured  McKinley 
country  s  honor  at  the  pleasure  of  its  enemies 


union  employees  of  New  York  newspapers  are  uniform, 
and  they  are  generally  settled  between  the  Publishers’ 
Association  as  a  body  and  the  union.  On  this  score 
Hearst  has  shown  absolutely  no  more  unionist  sym¬ 
pathy  than  the  owners  of  certain  other  papers  con¬ 
fessedly  open  shop  in  their  editorials  and  ranked  as 
defenders  of  corporations.  Far  from  leading  any  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Association  for  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours,  Hearst  has  raised  no  dissenting  voice  when 
Association  has  resisted  the  demands 
He  has  yielded  to  the  trades  union’s 


the  Publishers 
of  the  union. 


tiortai 


age  of  t 

ANXIOUS 


'igbtB  and  bop**  of  every  American  mind  are  five.!  upon  «V  President  baftlinp  .—wra«*- • 
.  life.  Earnestly  he  lon^s  to  lire: 
g,  ami  above  all,  that  he  may  not  leave  his  much  Joved  wife  alone  behind  him. 

.vcond,  that  he  may  devote  his  days  and  his  strength  to  the  programme  of  national  duty  and  nati-m  d 

/’.v.-pcrUv  wh,ch  his  *****  speech  outlined.  A  worker  from  his  boyhood,  he  still  longs  to  work  for  the 
that  has  trusted  him 

Be  see*  dear!;  the  untiiraj  tines  of  American  development: 

Pfaee. 

A  great  navy. 

The  Isthmian  Canab 
Expansion. 

Energetic,  peaceful  deevlopment  of  America’s  greatest  possibilities. 


as  an  employer  has  not  cost  him  one  cent.  Not  only 
this,  but  Hearst’s  editions  have  not  raised  the  rate  of 
wages  or  lessened  the  hours  of  work  of  the  employees  of 
any  concern  in  the  United  States  He  has  made  him¬ 
self  popular  by  inflaming  sentiment  in  a  quarter  where 
conviction  was  already  complete.  The  trades  union 
men  have  bought  his  newspapers  and  voted  for  him 
They  have  served  him  when  they  thought  that  he  was 
serving  them.  Once  he  had  the  trades  unions  cinched 
he  could  proceed  to  win  other  classes.  There  is  no  sen¬ 
timent  about  his  method.  It  smells  of  this  commercial 
age  of  money-making,  salary-earning,  wage¬ 
earning,  self-interest.  In  the  cartoons  and 
the  editorials  of  the  New  York  “Evening 
Journal”  of  late,  the  dignity  of  labor  re¬ 
ceives  only  the  occasional  recognition  which 
will  keep  it  in  line  with  the  common  people 
as  a  victim  of  the  predatory  corporations. 

Hearst’s  “Home  and  Farm,”  his  latest 
publication,  tills  one  of  the  new  fields.  It 
has  part  of  the  Goddard  features  and  the 
comic  sups  —  pastoral  Maud,  the  mule, 
never  being  left  out,  and  urban  Buster 
Brown  never  included— and  advice  on  crop¬ 
raising  as  well  as  how  to  vote  after  the 
crops  are  harvested  in  November.  To  the 
initiated  it  seems  too  clearly  a  patchwork 
of  Sunday  “stuff”  done  by  the  scissors,  with 
agricultural  special  “stuff”  done  by  a  stall- 
fed  rural  editor  from  Avenue  A,  to  carry 
conviction  as  a  real,  sincere,  pasture-fed 
farm  paper. 

Posters  cost  little,  after  all,  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst  —  not  the  Independence 
League,  mind  you,  but  this  slogan  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  which  takes  all  the  grist  to  its 
own  mill— has  appeared  in  as  big  letters 
on  as  large  sheets  of  white  bunting  at  the 
county  fairs  of  New  York  State  this  autumn, 
as  in  his  personal,  undivided  relief  of  the 
suffering  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  did 
more  for  the  cotton  goods  and  the  printing 
ink  trade  than  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Citf- 
zens’  Committee. 

“lake  One”  was  the  sign  over  piles  of 
Hearst’s  “  Home  and  Farm” — not  yours,  but 
Hearst’s — in  booths  under  the  famous  name. 

I  he  farmer  who  tried  a  sample  found  on  the 
second  page  a  Brisbane  sermon  on  the  power 
of  independent  citizenship  if  the  citizen 
would  only  wake  up  and  use  his  vote.  His 
exposition  in  characteristic  primer  sentences, 
with  the  poison  features  capitalized,  of  the 
folly  of  submitting  to  a  choice  between  the 
two  candidates  of  the  two  political  parties, 
both  of  which  are  owned  by  the  trusts,  must 
sink  deep  (despite  the  tyro’s  work  of  the 
stall-fed  editor  from  Avenue  A)  into  some 
minds  and  lead  them,  as  the  result  of 
“taking  one,”  to  “vote  one”  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  his  propaganda. 
A  friend  who  went  with  me  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  League  convention  wondered  if  the  Fremont 
Convention,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Republicanism  of 
Lincoln,  was  like  what  he  saw  at  Carnegie  Hall.  That 
did  not  rally  around  John  C.  Fremont,  particularly,  but 
it  was  the  impersonal,  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  inspiration  of  a  moral  cause.  Fremont 
did  not  make  the  Republican  party;  it  made  Fremont. 
Sweaty  it  was,  probably — all  great  movements  are' 
conceived  in  sweat— but  real  it  was,  paying  the  fares 
of  its  delegates  and  paying  for  its  convention  hall. 
At  Carnegie,  there  were  old  men  on  a  junket,  and 
old  men  who  felt  deeply ;  young  men  on 
a  junket;  young  men  foreseeing  a  politi¬ 
cal  future;  the  former  Tammany  heeler, 
the  mechanic,  the  small  dealer,  and  the 
farmer,  meeting  together  for  the  first 
time.  They  had  one  idea  of  their  own; 
that  they  wanted  a  straight  ticket.' 
They  had  another  idea;  that  they  were 
to  shout  for  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  “paid  the  freight”  for  the  merce¬ 
nary,  who  was  the  father  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  sincere. 


(  Energetic, 


Of 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  QUICK  REPENTANCE 

This  edilorial  appeared  while  McKinley  lay  dying  in  Buffalo.  In  appeal  lo  the  emotion  of  the  hour  at 
a  moment  when  the  Hearst  papers  were  most  unpopular  it  granted  all  the  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble 
ruler  (o  that  man  whom  Hearst  had  attacked  as  wanting  in  every  quality  which  makes  a  good  President 


is  the  trades  union  class  which  goes  where  Hearst  goes 
It  was  on  trades  unionism  that  Hearst  has  laid  his  po¬ 
litical  foundation.  He  has  made  himself  a  class  fol¬ 
lowing  whose  loyalty  is  bounded  by  belief  in  his  every 
utterance  and  disbelief  of  all  criticism.  From  this  he 
builds  upward. 

Aside  from  his  propaganda,  we  may  well  ask  at  this 
point,  what  has  he  actually  done  for  the  trades  unions 
as  an  employer?  He  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 


demands  only  when  business  wisdom  dictated  retreat. 
His  New  York  paper  and  the  “World”  and  the  “  Herald” 
pay  their  printers  a  little  better  than  the  other  papers. 
They  have  an  agreement  whereby  the  printer  who 
is  favored  works  every  day  instead  of  only  when  he 
pleases.  This  regular  service  to  these  big  institu¬ 
tions,  which  must  be  made  up  in  a  hurry  in  the  late 
hours  of  the  night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  is  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  the  cost. 
Neither  the  “World”  nor  the  “  Herald”  makes  any  pose 
in  the  matter.  They  both  say  it  is  good  business". 

Therefore  all  that  Hearst  has  done  for  the  trades  union 


A  Proprietor  of  Men 

I  studied  that  convention  through  its 
three  sittings  as  a  convention  and  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon  potent  in  its 
interest  to  us  all.  Modern  conditions 
have  killed  the  claque  in  the  theatres  of 
France  where  it  longest  survived.  I 
saw  it  fully  organized  by  Max  Ihmsen 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  His 
owned  men  who  worked  on  his  nod, 
were  distributed  about  the  hall. 

Hearst  submitted  to  a  straight  ticket, 
and  the  convention  thought  for  that 
reason  that  it  was  independent.  A 
straight  ticket  expressed  the  central 
mass  idea  of  independence,  in  the  name 
of  which  sixteen  hundred  delegates  had 
been  brought  together.  But  the  plat¬ 
form  they  adopted  was  written  by 
Hearst.  When  a  member  offered  a 
plank  against  government  by  injunc¬ 
tion,  which  the  corporations  have  used  against  the 
trades  unions,  the  claque  stopped  all  suggestions,  be 
cause  one  of  the  grounds  of  Hearst’s  appeal  for  votes 
is  his  own  injunctions  against  the  trusts. 

When  the  convention  wanted  to  enter  into  discussion, 
one  of  the  claque  offered  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

That  astute  chairman,  Judge  Seabury,  allowed  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn  to  be  debated,  parliamentary  rule  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  he  recognized  only  the 
members  of  the  claque.  The  first  speaker  put  up 
failed  to  get  a  hearing  from  the  crowd,  which  wanted 
to  remain  in  session  and  consider  motions  and  resolu- 
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A  second  speaker  was 


tions  offered  from  the  floor, 
smarter  mob  orator. 

“You  all  believe  in  eight  hours  a  day !”  he  called. 

They  yelled  back  that  they  did. 

“Well*  do  you  want  to  work  twenty-four?  If  not,  let 
us  go  home!’’ 

They  were  tired  and  they  went.  An  onlooker  was 
reminded  of  the  Thespian  mob,  swayed  first  by  Brutus 
and  then  by  Antony.  One  of  the  delegates  said: 

“We  are  on  the  way,  but  we  don’t  know  where  we’re 
going.” 

That  expressed  the  situation  exactly.  However, 
Ihmsen  knew.  He  let  his  delegates  wear  themselves 
out  with  shouting  for  Hearst  and  sent  them  home 
thinking  that  they  themselves  had  done  everything 
which  he  had  done  for  them.  Ihmsen  is  a  modest  man. 
He  blazes  Hearst’s  name  abroad,  not  his  own.  Of  the 
six  hours  that  the  convention  was  in  session  it  spent 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  shouting  for  Hearst  alone. 

The  platform  a*ppealed  to  the  trades  unions  with  an 
eight-hour  day;  to  the  police  vote  with  the  three- 
platoon  system ;  to  the  farmers  with  a  two-cent  rail¬ 
road  rate ;  to  teachers  by  the  offer  of  pensions,  and  had 
that  strain  of  conservatism  which  is  valuable  to  a  rad¬ 
ical  who  seeks  new  fields,  and  is  sure  of  his  radical 
following.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  Hearst  strategy  of  the 
present  campaign. 

Having  named  the  platform,  Hearst  named  that 
“full  ticket,”  which  was  the  one  thing,  with  all  debate 
being  shut  off,  on  which  the  convention,  being 
of  one  clamorous  mind,  could  insist.  Even 
such  a  boss  as  Quay  or  Platt  has  always  allowed 
the  nominations  to  be  made  by  counties.  Hearst 
has  improved  on  his  predecessors.  His  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Platform  and  Resolutions,  composed 
of  one  of  Ihmsen’s  chosen  and  self-appointed 
men  from  each  Assembly  District,  named  the 
slate  that  Ihmsen  wanted. 

On  the  stage  were  the  Hearst-owned  chair¬ 
man  and  the  Hearst-owned  speakers.  When 
members  of  the  convention  wanted  a  voice  at 
the  final  session  the  claque  again  became  busy. 

They  diverted  attention  from  complaints  over 
the  rest  of  the  ticket  by  applause  over  the  name 
of  the  candidate  for  Governor.  They  silenced 
further  objections  later  by  the  communication 
that  the  great  man  would  soon  address  them, 
and  the  delegates  rose  once  more  in  tumult  and 
clamor.  It  was  all  so  metropolitan  and  stagy 
that  I  wondered  if  those  “Homes  and  Farms” 
at  the  county  fairs,  appealing  to  the  sober 
intelligence  of  our  farming  community,  could 
win  any  votes  at  all. 

Profuse  First  Person  Pronouns 

Have  you  ever  been  on  the  “inside”  at  the 
production  of  a  comic  opera — cost  about  $25,000 
to  the  producer?  Have  you  ever  realized  the 
weeks  of  work  over  costumes,  chorus,  and 
scenic  settings  and  surprises,  or  the  restless 
nights  that  the  librettist  had  spent  in  planning 
a  fetching  entrance  for  the  star  who  might  be 
chewing  gum  in  the  wings  the  minute  before 
she  sprang  upon  the  stage? 

But  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  audience  to 
think  of  these  things.  Nor  was  it  the  business 
of  a  Hearst  convention.  Stage-manager  Ihmsen 
had  done  his  work  well.  The  cheers  for  the 
platform  of  the  movement  were  feeble  beside 
the  cheers  for  the  man — oh,  Caesar! 

When  Hearst  dramatically  raised  his  hands 
to  stay  the  pandemonium  in  his  praise  the 
workers  of  the  claque  started  in  afresh.  They 
labored  well  and  deserve  recognition.  At  the 
outset  the  delegates  from  Brooklyn  had  been 
matter-of-fact.  They  acted  as  if  they  really 
thought  that  they  had  come  to  the  meeting  of 
a  deliberative  body.  In  time  they  caught  the 
infection  of  hoodlumism.  Least  of  all  did 
the  members  of  that  convention  themselves 
know  what  the  statement  meant  when  the  newspapers 
said  that  they  had  cheered  for  thirty-three  minutes. 

A  topping  figure  of  a  man  Hearst  made  standing  on 
the  platform  before  the  organized  disorganization  of 
his  following.  There  was  manifest  the  same  joy  over 
the  demonstration  in  his  honor  as  there  was  over  the 
sudden  effect  in  the  morning  of  his  pranks  on  the  col¬ 
lege  faculty  or  a  rescued  Cuban  girl  on  the  public.  His 
love  of  color  and  of  golden  Oriental  effects  with  which 
he  likes  to  surround  himself  personally  made  it  a  pity 
for  harmony’s  sake  that  his  coming  might  not  have 
been  in  a  chariot,  with  Ihmsen,  Grand  Vizier,  in  bril¬ 
liant  robes,  to  receive  him  on  the  carpet,  and  the 
policemen  who  escorted  him  down  the  aisle  in  cocked 
hats  and  swords.  At  least,  he  alone  wore  a  frock  coat, 
which  certainly  does  give  a  political  star  some  distinc¬ 
tion  among  the  sacks  of  the  chorus. 

He  had  unquestionably  a  striking  dignity  and  force 
about  him — the  dignity  and  force  of  the  proprietor,  of 
the  man  who  is  of  and  for  himself,  the  leader  by  com¬ 
mand,  the  head  of  a  vast  owned  enterprise,  and  the 
dramatic  poise  of  the  demagogue.  He  threw  energy 
into  his  words ,  he  bent  toward  his  audience  insistently 
with  each  short  sentence. 

With  practise  on  the  platform  he  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved.  When  he  first  appeared  before  an  audience  at 
Cooper  Union  the  man  who  was  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  of  printed  self-advertisement  was  nervous  to 
the  point  of  trembling.  Only  with  difficulty  did  he 
repeat  the  few  memorized  lines  which  he  had  to  speak. 
His  voice  is  high  and  not  pleasant,  but  he  has  trained 
it  to  carry  far.  It  is  Hearst’s  voice  and  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic. 

He  always  begins  a  speech  with  ‘  ‘  My  friends.  ’  ’  His 
instinct  is  to  start  every  sentence  with  an  “I.”  In  his 
Syracuse  speech  opening  his  campaign  he  used  “I” 
almost  as  frequently  as  prepositions.  His  political  ad¬ 
visers  evidently  warned  him  that  fewer  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  were  advisable  if  he  wished  to  convince  the 


public  that  his  one-man  movement  was  a  movement  of 
the  people.  Of  late,  it  is  “We”  who  are  and  not  “I” 
who  am  to  deliver  the  people  from  their  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  bosses  and  trusts. 

But  the  “I”  is  the  inborn  and  dominant  quality  of 
Hearst.  If  you  have- any  doubt  of  this  it  will  soon  be 
dispelled  by  association  with  the  men  around  him. 
Their  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  average  man  of  politics 
toward  his  leader;  it  is  not  that  of  the  men  who  were 
around  Lincoln  yesterday  or  around  Roosevelt  or  Folk 
or  Taft  to-day,*  which  has  the  quality  of  fellowship, 
spontaneous  admiration,  and  friendship.  It  is  not  that 
of  the  men  around  big,  bluff  “Jim”  Hill  Like  Rocke¬ 
feller,  the  first  of  the  business  trust  makers,  Hearst,  the 
first  of  the  trust  makers  of  publicity,  has  no  intimates. 
Many  men  are  employed  by  him.  No  man  is  his  friend. 

Only  Wants  the  Inaugural  Show 

He  is  inherently  exclusive  and  self-centred  by  nature. 
There  are  two  telephones  in  his  house,  but  they  are 
not  down  in  the  telephone  directory.  Its  windows 
are  barred  with  grating,  and  the  Oriental  idea  prevails 
in  Moorish  rooms.  When  the  door  is  closed  on  you  in 
private  conference  with  him  you  feel  as  shut  in  as  in 
Frederick  the  Great's  famous  study  at  Sans-Souci. 

Those  mild  and  blue  eyes  of  his  which  you  can  not 
see  into  are  intent  and  searching  as  he  listens  to  you 
and  takes  your  measure.  His  manner  is  a  combination 


HEARST'S  POLITICAL  MANAGER 

Max  F.  Ihmsen,  the  head  of  Hearst’s  bureau  of  political  employees,  who 
organized  the  Independence  League  and  conducted  the  still  hunt  for  delegates 
which  brought  down  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York 


of  nervousness  and  languor.  When  he  talks  he  plays 
with  a  paper-knife  or  any  article  he  may  pick  up  from 
his  table.  He  rolls  his  big  head  which  resembles  that 
of  Philippe  Egalite— who  also  promised  much— and  in 
speaking  of  his  work  or  himself,  as  he  smiles  boyishly, 
he  seems  to  be  searching  hard  for  words.  He  says 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  politics  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  ’ ‘  Examiner.  ’  ’  His  only  interest  then  was  in  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper.  He  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
Governor.  But  he  has  printed  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
in  his  newspapers,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
“make  good.”  In  this  connection  a  man  who  knows 
him  well  says  that  he  woald  enjoy  the  glory  of  being 
elected  President  and  the  Inaugural  Show,  but  would 
prefer  to  depute  the  drudgery  of  regular  hours  and 
serving  to  a  hired  man.  You  feel  his  lack  of  definite 
ideas  as  to  his  policy  and  the  means  he  would  use  to 
gain  his  end,  his  love  of  effects  and  his  gift  for  short 
appealing  sentences  which  are  natural  to  a  mind  trained 
to  headlines.  You  realize  how  in  one  of  his  spasms  of 
energy  he  could  take  off  that  long  frock  coat  and  go  into 
the  composing  room  and  tear  the  paper  to  pieces— at 
midnight,  especially  at  midnight  when  he  is  preparing 
a  surprise  for  the  public  in  the  morning— or  how, 
listening  in  seminervous  languor,  he  could  decide  a 
dozen  questions,  as  a  proprietor,  in  half  an  hour. 

Bribes  to  Beat  Poor  Hearst 

And  while  he  was  organizing  his  i  gue  not  onl>;  in 
New  York,  but  also  in  every  other  State,  and  running 
his  newspapers,  he  was  conduct  .g  a  still  hunt  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governorship.  The 
Democrats  were  disorganize-'  i’hey  had  been  out  of 
power  in  the  State  for  tweh  .  ars.  Blundering  leader 
after  blundering  leader  h  e  led  the  party  up  a  hill  and 
then  down  again.  Br\  had  burned  it;  Parker  had 
frozen  it;  Hill  had  ggled  with  it.  While  other 
leaders  talked,  Hear-  1  ted,  and  quietly,  as  he  always 


has;  for  the  man  who  beats  the  drum  with  his  circula¬ 
tion  reports  and  his  Brisbane  editorials  wears  gum-shoes 
when  he  goes  in  search  of  delegates. 

Through  the  hot  summer  season  the  Hearst  drum¬ 
mers  for  the  Regular  Line  were  as  retiring  as  the 
Hearst  drummers  for  the  Independent  Line  were 
obvious.  In  the  counties  of  the  heavy  Republican 
pluralities  the  Democrats  were  hungry.  The  drum¬ 
mers  offered  them  a  crumb  buttered  with  the  hope  of  a 
feast.  Hearst  was  the  best  thing  they  saw  in  prospect. 

He  alone  offered  any  present  tangible  return.  Had  a 
millionaire  candidate  who  did  not  preach  his  goodness 
in  his  own  papers  till  he  was  taken  at  his  word — any 
average  millionaire  who  wanted  power  and  honor — used 
such  methods,  the  State  would  have  rung  with  indig¬ 
nation.  Snap  county  conventions  were  held.  Hot 
politics  were  played  in  the  August  dog  days.  The 
conservative  leaders  came  home  from  mountain  and 
seashore  to  find  that  Hearst  had  enough  delegates  from 
up  the  State,  in  addition  to  Tammany,  to  name  himself 
as  a  candidate.  Of  Tammany  he  was  sure.  There  the 
deal  was  made. 

Ihmsen,  of  the  babe-like  smile,  Ihmsen,  who  spoke  of 
the  wickedness  of  all  parties  and  the  glory  of  indepen¬ 
dence  to  the  Independence  Leaguers,  told  the  Demo-  ... 
crats  that  Hearst  was  a  good  party  man.  He  had  not 
depended  on  a  Clevelandic  statement  of  principles  or  a  ’ 
Jeromic  whirlwind  call  to  arms,  but  upon  human  emo--  ! 
tion,  unsatisfied  human  ideals,  and  human  discontent,  f 
in  one  case,  and  human  cupidity,  in  the  other. 

When  Hearst’s  paid  political  bureau  had  done  j 
its  hired  men’s  work,  when  Tammany  leaders  ] 
had  delivered  the  goods  to  the  man  who  had  ‘ 
called  Murphy  thief,  one  of  Hearst’s  New  York 
editions  the  day  after  election,  in  headlines  a 
foot  deep,  wept  loudly  about  a  $250,000  bribe  1 
offered  to  beat  the  poor  Mr.  Hearst,  who,  with¬ 
out  money,  with  only  honor,  single-handed 
was  fighting  the  Plunderbund.  In  the  reading  I 
matter  underneath  there  was  no  proof.  Did  it 
matter? 

Hanna  preceded  Hearst  as  a  moneyed  cam-  ■ 
paigner,  but  Hearst  is  the  first  man — in  the  1 
name  of  Democracy  it  is  insidiously  done — to  ] 
put  Americans  by  the  patronage  of  the  aristoc-  j 
racy  of  wealth  into  classes.  He  goes  to  bakers  j 
as  bakers,  farmers  as  farmers,  engineers  as  | 
engineers  on  questions  where  we  are  all  in¬ 
volved  as  Americans  regardless  of  occupation.  1 
On  the  ladder  of  the  trades  unions  Hearst  I 
stepped  into  the  command  of  a  definite  follow-  I 
ing  which  he  could  control.  This  in  turn  was  I 
the  ladder  that  carried  him  up  to  the  nomina-  I 
tion  for  Governor  of  New  York  State  by  the  j 
Democratic  party.  In  other  States  he  is  willing  1 
that  one  of  his  marshals  shall  enjoy  locally  the  I 
same  princely  number  of  salutes  from  his  car-  I 
toonists  and  his  editorial  guns  which  he  does  I 
in  his  own.  His  New  York  editions  rarely  say  I 
anything  good  about  anybody  except  himseli. 

Un-moral ,  Not  Immoral 

This  is  not  true  in  Massachusetts.  There  1 
Moran,  the  hero  of  the  “Boston  American,”  1 
has  enacted  the  same  part  that  Hearst  has  in  J 
New  York,  which  means  that  Hearst  through  I 
an  agent  will  control  the  Democracy  of  Mass-  I 
achusetts.  By  the  same  combined  methods  of 
beating  drums  and  capitalizing  editorials  to  j 
catch  the  trades-union  and  laboring  vote  and 
still-hunting  for  control  of  the  regular  Demo¬ 
cratic  machine  which  he  applied  to  his  home  j 
State  he  aims  to  control  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1908. 

Whether  it  is  an  injunction,  an  office,  or  a  | 
piece  of  news,  when  Hearst  wants  a  thing  //em 
wants  it  hard.  When  he  wanted  the  war  with  I 
Spain  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any  sensation  I 
to  inflame  public  opinion.  When  he  wanted  to  I 
go  to  Congress  his  editor  stepped  aside.  When  I 
he  wanted  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 1 
ernor  he  was  as  ready  to  betray  his  Independence  J 
League  and  its  ticket  as  he  was  to  deal  with  Murphy.  J 
With  him  it  is  a  case  of  Ctesar  can  do  no  wrong. 
When  he  has  an  object  this  headstrong  man  proceeds  I 
ruthlessly  regardless  of  means  to  an  end.  Of  restraint  1 
he  has  no  sense,  nor  of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  the  I 
individual  to  society.  He  is  primitive.  He  is  not  1 
immoral.  He  is  un- moral.  In  the  same  way  Brisbane  I 
is  not  insincere.  He  is  ////-sincere.  In  Brisbane’s  mind  ; 
there  are  no  steady  watch-fires.  There  are  only  rockets,  I 
and  he  wonders  wi  any  one  should  like  watch-fires,  1 
anyway,  when  rockett,  a~e  so  easy  to  send  up  and  they  j 
break  into  such  wonderfu:  stars,  and  you  may  vary  the  I 
sensations  if  you  please  by  having  Roman  candles  and  j 
pinwheels,  and  finally  you  may  have  William  Ran-'I 
dolph  Hearst  in  a  set  piece  go  off  with  a  fizz  ofl 
surprise. 

Had  the  men  sworn  to  public  service,  had  the  men 
honored  with  office  and  set  to  keep  the  watch-fires  of  I 
the  democracy  burning  not  forgotten  their  duty,  had  / 
there  been  no  Platts  or  Depews  or  Murphys,  only  the  I 
weak  and  the  fickle  would  have  ever  turned  to  a  sky-  j 
rocket  for  guidance.  I 

For  ten  years  he  had  been  crying  thief,  when  sud-  j 
denly  manv  thieves  were  discovered.  He  appeals  toj 
the  public  on  the  ground  of  contention  verified.  He 
who  has  been  town-crier  asks  to  be  made  the  sheriff  j 
and  the  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney  when  he  has 
had  experience  in  no  one  of  these  capacities.  A  great 
employer  of  men  in  a  certain  industry  he  is  in  this  age 
of  great  employers;  withal  a  great  business  man.  For 
the  money  he  spends  on  his  candidacy  will  flow -back  in 
circulation  for  his  papers.  In  running  for  office  he  has  I 
strayed  far  from  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who 
holds  that  the  moment  the  owner  of  a  great  newspaper  1 
craves  official  position  he  surrenders  the  heart  of  his 
calling  as  a  publisher  of  the  truth  and  makes  his 
columns  only  an  organ  of  personal  ambition. 
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What  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  meant 
to  our  South  American  neighbors  and  how  they  received  him 


"HIGH  COMEDY" 


“LOW  COMEDY" 


A  GOOD  many  people  have  worked  out  to  their  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  real  significance  of  the  recent  pilgrimage  of  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root.  European  leader  writers — very  earnestly, 
because  taking  Latin  America  seriously  was  no  new  thing 
to  them — trained  their  long-distance  guns  for  a  good  part 
of  the  summer  on  Rio  and  the  South;  our  own  editors,  with  a  pref- 
atory  glance  at  the  atlas,  perhaps,  have  explained  to  their  benighted 
readers  how  the  tour  of  our  Secretary  of  State  would  result  in  making 
it  as  easy  to  get  to  Buenos  Ayres  from  New  York  as  from  Paris  or 
Southampton;  and  below  the  CaribBean  every  "redactor”  from 
Bogota  to  Punta  Arenas — aloof  in  his  cloistered  sanctum  after  the 
manner  of  Latin  America,  where  an  editor  is  still  a  very  mighty 
man  indeed — has  squandered  metaphors,  quoted  up  and  down  the 
line  from  Plato  to  Washington,  and  foretold  the  new  era  of  Pan- 
American  Brotherhood  with  all  the  sonorous  music  of  his  rolling 
Castilian.  The  effect  of  this  splendid  junket — on  trade,  on  out- 
relations,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics — is,  therefore,  I  suppose,  pretty  well  understood. 

What  it  meant  to  the  South  Americans  themselves — not  to  nations 
in  the  abstract,  but  the  men  inside  the  dress  uniforms  and  under  the 
top  hats,  and  to  their  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters — what  a  really 
big  and  all-pervading  thing  it  was  for  weeks  and  weeks— I  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Root 
himself  could  appreciate,  wafted  as  he  was  from  capital  to  capital,  with  bands 
playing,  lancers  clattering  in  front  and  behind,  down  endless  vistas  of  oratory 
and  champagne.  It  was  those  of  us  who  happened  to  be  traveling  in  the  other 
direction  who  saw  this  side  of  a  really  historical  event,  who  started  where  he 
was  to  finish,  and  all  the  way  along  saw,  so  to  speak,  the  furniture  being  dusted 
and  the  pies  going  into  the  oven,  and  heard  the  rumble  of  his  coming  from  afar. 
What  streets  were  paved,  buildings  and  ball  dresses  rushed  to  completion,  what 
armies  of  modistes  and  liverymen  and  florists  and  hairdressers  and  pastry-cooks 
will  date  their  calendars  from  the  year  that  el  ministro  Norte  Americano  came 
to  town!  Many  weeks  before  Mr.'  Root  was  expected  in  Peru  or  Colombia,  in 
the  littlest  papers  of  little  coast  towns  where  the  steamers  would  stop  to  lighter 
a  few  tons  of  freight,  quaint  little  sheets  with  their  few  sentences  of  cable  news, 
each  artfully  distributed  under  a  great  black  head  spelling  the  name  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  it  came — Inglaterr  a ,  Rusia,  Estados  (  /lidos,  Italia  and  the 
rest— you  could  find  each  day  three  things.  One 
was  a  sentence  about  the  Duma — for  all  that  it  gave 
of  the  conditions  in  Russia  that  ill-starred  body 

might  have  been  some  strange  bird;  then  there  — - — - — — — 

was  always  a  sentence  or  two,  equally  vague,  about 
the  carnes  conservadas  and  the  troubles  at  home 
over  preserved  beef,  and  then,  always,  the  last  word 
about  Mr.  Root.  Who  would  accompany  him,  who 
would  meet  him,  when  he  would  probably  come; 
new  furniture  from  France  had  been  ordered  for  his 
quarters  in  Rio,  the  Minister  of  This-and-That  was 
planning  a  grand  ball  in  his  honor  in  Santiago- 
down  through  Mexico  on  the  Galveston  cable,  up 
from  Chile  and  Argentina,  half  way  round  the 
world  by  way  of  Europe,  these  little  bits  of  gossip 
came  in  each  day,  sometimes  almost  the  only 
whisper  from  the  big  outside  world.  It  was  almost 
an  introduction  down  there  merely  to  be  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  the  great  “Meestaire  R-r -roo”! 

In  Santiago,  more  than  a  month  before  Mr.  Root 
was  expected,  one  of  the  afternoon  papers  bore  on 
its  front  page  this  advertisement: 

CON  OCASION  DEL 


hairdressers  affected  by  the  elite  worked  all  the  day  preceding,  half 
the  ladies  could  not  reach  the  ballroom  before  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning!  Furniture  and  hardware  men  had  their  auctions,  reclames 
and  remates  Yankees;  haberdashers,  backed  by  the  Latin-American 
custom  of  declaring  a  continuous  fiesta  and  shutting  up  of  everv- 
thing,  including  laundries  and  dry-cleaners’  shops,  while  the  guest 
was  in  town,  stripped  their  shelves  of  shirts  and  gloves.  If  Mr. 
Root’s  visit  had  no  other  effect  on  trade  than  the  amount  which 
was  bought  and  sold  in  the  task  to  entertain  him,  it  would  still 
have  a  significance  almost  international.  The  bills  of  caterers 
and  upholsterers  and  liverymen  brought  into  the  various  govern¬ 
ments'  The  rivers  of  free  champagne,  the  handfuls  of  cigars 
intended  to  blaze  on  the  altar  of  international  brotherhood  slipped 
into  inside  pockets  in  the  quiet  of  the  supper-room  while  the 
waiters  were  looking  the  other  way,  and  the  strains  of  “  Ouand 
L'Amour  Meurt”  sighed  through  the  palms!  But  enough,— let's 
away  quickly  ere  we’re  below  stairs  with  the  muck-rakers,  who  have 
not  yet  descended  on  South  America — happy  continent ! 

Montevideo  is  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  and  might  almost  be  called 
the  Brooklyn  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  lies  across  the  river  from  the 
metropolis  just  as  our  Brooklyn  does— though  the  Plata,  being  a 
South  American  river,  must  be  crossed  by  an  all-night's  journey  in  a  sort&  of 
Fall  River  boat.  Its  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  seem  few  beside 
Buenos  Ayres’s  million  and  more,  and  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  women— 
the  prettiest  probably  in  all  South  America — the  difference  between  it  and 
the  more  modern,  sophisticated  and  showier  town  across  the  way  answers 
very  well  as  the  Latin-American  equivalent  for  the  difference  between  the 
City  of  Churches  and  baby  carriages  and  Manhattan.  Both  towns  received 
Mr.  Root  with  that  lavish  hospitality  and  exaggerated  enthusiasm  which 
the  South  Americans  so  instinctively  display  on  such  occasions,  yet  each 
reception  was  characteristic  of  the  city  from  which  it  came.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  they  fairly  represented  the  attitude  of  South  America  toward  Mr. 
Root.  Montevideo  took  its  distinguished  guest  very  seriously,  with  that 

whole-hearted  abandonment  of  the  flattered  host  who  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose— with  indeed  an  almost  touching  earnestness  and- 
awe.  For  days  before  he  came  you  could  read,  posted  by  the  committee 

of  reception  on  fences  and  bare  walls,  with  all 
the  paternal  zeal  of  a  monarch  exhorting  his  sub¬ 
jects,  the  following: 


"Exhortation  A l  Pueblo 

“The  Committee  of  Reception  to  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  exhorts  the  people  of  Montevideo  to  embody  in 
the  most  solemn  and  eloquent  manner  possible 
their  part  of  the  tribute  of  homage  which  will  be 
paid  to  this  eminent  statesman  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  our  country. 

“Gracefully  to  receive  such  an  illustrious  guest 
it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  lofty  note  of  urbanity,  for 
which,  the  Committee  is  persuaded,  it  may  safely 
rely  on  the  people  of  Montevideo. 

“If  such  behavior  constitutes  in  itself  an  ex¬ 
pressive  demonstration  of  culture,  it  ought  to 
manifest  itself  with  special  force  when  our  guest 
is  one  who  not  only  represents  a  great  nation, 
which,”  etc.,  etc. 

"If  we  are  not  bound  by  the  affinities  of  race 
and  tradition  to  the  republic  of  the  north,”  the 
proclamation  continued,  in  the  equivalent  of  about 
half  a  column  of  one  of  our  newspapers,  “if  our 
pasts  have  not  been  common  nor  our  traditions  and 
idiosyncrasies  the  same,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
join  forces  for  the  common  good,  to  make  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  fraternity  the  alma  mater  of  our  ideals, 
to  harmonize  the  national  spirit  of  each  of  the 
countries  with  the  American  spirit  of  all,  and  thus,” 
etc.,  etc.  And  at  the  end  the  populace  was  invited 
to  be  at  the  dock  when  Mr.  Root  arrived,  to  help  in 
welcoming  him. 

“I  confess,”  said  the  correspondent  of  “ El  Dia,  “ 
writing  from  Rio  the  night  that  Mr.  Root  made  his 
speech  to  the  conference,  “that  to-night,  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  felt  germinating  in  my  spirit  a 
new  pride:  that  of  being  American.  And  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  superiority,  of  dignity  and  of  strength, 
which  comes  from  this  sentiment  and  which  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  \"una  de  las  mas 
grandes  voluptuosidades ”]  that  I  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  is  due  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Root.  ...” 

(Continued  on  ptige  28 ) 


GRAN  BA  I LE  EN  HONOR  DE  MR.  ROOT 

.  I  las  distinguidos  senoras  y  sehoritas  de  Santiago 

And  the^distinguished  matrons  and  young  ladies 
were  then  advised  that  at  a  certain  shop  in  Bal- 
maceda  Street  were  laces  —  real  Brussels,  point, 
duchess,  princess,  etc.,  acquired  under  conditions 
marvelously  advantageous,  and  now  to  be  disposed 
of  at  prices  cheap  beyond  belief — “ inverisimilmen/e 
bajos” A  fortnight  later  in  Buenos  Ayres  one  read 
in  the  correspondence  from  Montevideo  that:  “All 
the  ladies  in  town  are  preparing  new  gowns  for  the 
ball  in  honor  of  the  distinguished,  etc.,  etc.”  And 
that  same  afternoon  I  heard  two  gentlemen  of 
Buenos  Ayres  discussing  what  on  earth  could  be 
done— at  the  Jockey  Club  ball  the  guests  were  to 
appear  in  the  costume  of  the  forties,  and  it  had  been 
worked  out  by  close  calculation  that  if  all  the  able 
0 


From  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  "  O  Malho  ” 

Roosevelt:  “How  does  this  happen?  Brazil  throws 
flowers  at  you  and  Argentina  throws  stones.” 

Root  ( tranquilly “Sir!  Each  gives  what  he  has.” 

This  cartoon  was  prompted  by  ihe  acii  >n  of  some  young  hoodlums  who 
threw  stones  at  a  train  in  which  Mr.  to  )t  was  riding  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  There  was  no  political  significance  in  the  act  whatever,  but  the 
Rio  papers,  always  jealous  of  Buenos  Ay  of  course  made  the  most  of  ii 


Mr.  Root  is  character* 
ized  by  the  Buenos 
Ayres  “Gil  Bias”  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  right  arm 


Under  the  title  of  “  It’s  all 
one  and  the  same,”  the 
Buenos  Ayres  “Caras  y 
Caretas”  presented  these 
two  portraits  of  Uncle 
Sam.  This  one  says : 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  :  Economic  emanci¬ 
pation,  unity  of  purpose ; 
arbitration  as  the  supreme 
international  law — these 
are  the  problems  we 
must  solve  to  make  Amer¬ 
ica  a  paradise  on  earth” 


Uncle  Sam,  the  Yankee, 
on  the  right  exclaims: 
“Hey  there,  merchants ! 
Make  no  mistake,  this  is 
the  cheapest  second-hand 
shop  there  is  :  everything 
for  a  little  money.  One 
thing  I  am  looking  for 
though  ;  I  don’t  want  you 
to  sell  me  anything :  so 
this  is  the  problem— I’ll 
get  America  and  you’ll 
get  the  “pichinchas,”  as 
you  say  in  your  country 


THE 
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Richard  Washburn  Child 


A  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  man  in  a  light 
gray  paddock  coat  turned  the  corner  of  the 
narrow  street  and  approached  the  unwinking 
electric  sign  over  the  door  of  Poillon's  Turk¬ 
ish  Bath.  From  the  brighter  and  livelier 
thoroughfare,  with  its  resounding  clatter  of  cab  horses’ 
feetand  drone’of  electriccars,  there  followed  ahalf  dozen 
individuals,  some  overdressed,  others  in  threadbare, 
shiny  garments;  two  were  dirty;  one  had  a  long  white 
beard,  which  gave  him  a  benevolent  appearance;  one 
smoked  a  cigarette,  which  drooped  from  one  corner  of 
his  mouth  as  he  talked  out  of  the  other ;  another  was 
thick-set  and  bull-necked  like  a  stunted  giant.  All  of 
them  whined  along  at  his  heels,  taking  turns  at  hypo¬ 
critical  and  shameless  solos  of  pleading.  He  shook  his 
head  doggedly. 

Having  reached  the  top  step  of  the  flight  that  led  to 
the  entrance  to  the  baths,  he  turned  on  them  all.  “Go 
to  blazes!”  he  shouted  in  a  thick  voice.  “You  buzzards!” 

The  old  man  with  the  ministerial  beard  and  watery 
muskrat  eyes  poked  his  face  up  behind  the  heavy 
shoulder  of  the  thick-set  man  and  answered  for  them 
all.  “You’re  a  cheap  skate  all  right,”  he  squealed. 
“All  that  money  to  the  good  and  no  hand-out  to  your 
friends.” 

“Friends!”  yelled  the  man.  “I’ve  got  good  and  full 
of  friendship  —  I  have!”  He  coughed  drunkenly. 
“Friends!  I’ve  got  one  for  every  dollar  in  my  pants. 
That’s  the  kind  of  friends  I’ve  got!” 

He  took  something  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it 
down  the  steps.  The  silent  half  dozen  gave  vent  to 
animal  cries.  They  pushed,  scrambled,  fought,  dropped 
to  their  knees  in  the  gutter  with  groping,  clawing  arms, 
panting,  lustful.  The  youth  of  the  cigarette  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  object;  he  staggered  to  his  feet.  Un¬ 
controlled,  the  bull-necked  individual  rushed  at  him 
with  eyes  red  with  sudden  passion,  caught  him  by  the 
two  ears,  and  shook  him  savagely.  “Share  up!”  he 
roared  with  an  oath.  The  youth  gave  vent  to  a  wail. 
“Leggo!”  he  whimpered.  “It  ain’t  money.”  He 
opened  his  hand.  The  object  for  which  they  had  been 
struggling  was  a  champagne  cork. 

“Money,”  said  the  man  on  the  steps,  philosophically, 
with  alcoholic  hoarseness.  “Money,  money,  money, 
money.”  He  tipped  his  hat  on  to  the  back  of  his  head 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  “Gee,  ain’t  it  a  joke?” 
said  he,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  smell  of  newly  laundered  towels,  steam,  and  bay 


rum  scented  the  office,  where  a  clock  ticked  above  a 
counter  on  which  lay  a  register  with  a  pen  across  its 
autographed  leaves.  A  foreign-looking  manager  dozed 
in  the  enclosure  behind,  and  a  yellow-haired  girl  was 
reading  feverishly  from  a  volume  of  poetry  bound  in 
brown  limp  leather,  which  was  open  on  her  manicure 
table.  She  looked  up,  noted  the  stranger  contemptu¬ 
ously,  and  spoke  in  a  shrill  voice:  “Mr.  Sutro!”  The 
manager  started  up,  rubbed  each  eye  with  a  fat  fore¬ 
finger,  and  opened  first  one  and  then  the  other  to  meet 
the  bleary  gaze  of  the  man  across  the  counter. 

“Gorrect,”  said  he  without  courtesy.  “Sign  here.” 

Taking  the  pen,  the  patron  of  the  baths  wrote  “John 
Nixon”  in  a  large,  untrained  scrawl. 

“Any  valuables,  chewels — eh?”  asked  Mr.  Sutro, 
offering  an  empty  lock-box  out  of  a  cabinet. 

“Yep,”  answered  Mr.  Nixon.  He  drew  a  diamond 
pin  from  his  tie  and  unscrewed  a  flashing  stud  from 
his  shirt.  From  the  side  pocket  of  his  trousers  he 
pulled  handful  after  handful  of  wrinkled,  crumpled 
bills.  Their  green  and  yellow  backs  mingled  in  a 
pleasant  combination  of  color.  He  stuffed  them  into 
the  box.  Mr.  Sutro  pulled  the  register  toward  him 
quickly  and  studied  the  stranger’s  signature;  then  he 
regarded  the  pile  of  money  with  silly,  childish-envy. 

“Perhaps  we’d  better  pud  et  in  de  safe  for  you,  Mr. 
Nixon,”  said  he,  deferentially.  He  pulled  open  the  top 
of  a  glass  cigar-case.  “Chust  took  a  cigar,  sir,”  he 
went  on.  “I'll  count  this  over  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“Give  me  a  receipt  f  ■  t,”  said  Nixon,  reaching  into 
the  cigar-boxes. 

Mr.  Sutro  counted  t  fills  with  a  wet  thumb  ;  it  took 
him  several  minutes.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one,”  he  a:  mneed.  The  girl  behind  the 
volume  of  poetry  was  j  ing  upon  the  money  with  un¬ 
winking  eyes.  As  th<  manager  stepped  toward  the 
safe,  she  rose  to  come  forward  with  an  affected  little 
dab  of  her  hand  to  her  s.ray  yellow  locks.  She  leaned 
her  head  a  little  to  on.  ■  ide  and  smiled  encouragingly 
at  Nixon.  “I’m  on  duty  till  seven-thirty,”  said  she, 
archly.  “You’ll  stop  >  be  manicured  as  you  go  out, 
eh?” 

“Oh,  sure,”  said  N  :on,  poising  his  cigar  to  watch 
the  smoke  curl  upward  The  girl  looked  disappointed. 
He  had  spoken  so  plainly  a  refusal. 

“Garrying  quite  a  1.  eile  change  around?”  ventured 
Mr.  Sutro,  in  an  atten  ...  to  be  amusing. 

“Oh,  sure,”  replied  ixon  in  a  tired  voice,  tossing 


the  cigar  to  the  floor.  “Lost  two  hundred  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  explained  good-naturedly.  “Ten  to  one  picked 
on  the  ponies  this  afternoon,  and  the  rest  off  the  tables 
this  evening.”  He  looked  up  at  the  life  insurance 
calendar.  “Must  be  lucky  date — October  13.“  His 
shaky  hand  was  on  the  door  to  the  dressing-rooms. 

“Let  us  know  if  you  vant  anything,  Mr.  Nixon,” 
called  out  Sutro.  The  girl  leaned  forward  over  the 
counter.  “Don’t  forget,  now!”  she  cautioned,  shaking 
a  round,  white  finger  at  him. 

“Money?”  said  he  half  aloud,  lapsing  into  his  drunken 
world  under  the  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  inner 
air.  “Money?  Gosh!  What  a  joke!” 

The  porcelain-tiled  hot-room,  with  its  sheeted  reclin 
ing  chairs  about  the  walls,  its  red  rug  and  table  littered 
with  newspapers,  already  contained  four  men  when 
Nixon  had  undressed  and  descended  to  its  swinging 
door.  He  noted  this  with  satisfaction,  for  he  liked 
the  easy  sociability  of  a  hot-room,  which,  had  he  been 
well  versed  in  the  analysis  of  human  manners,  he 
would  have  known  proceeded  from  the  instinctive 
democracy  that  arises  when  unclad  man  meets  his 
naked  fellow. 

Six  months  in  the  great  city  had  made  him  familiar 
with  metropolitan  types,  but  having  only  a  simple 
mind  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  quickly  classify  the 
clothesless  men  inside.  The  lack  of  raiment  swept 
away  distinctions. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  showed  the  enlarged  hands, 
the  bent  and  muscular  back,  knotted  forearms,  and  un¬ 
developed  legs  of  a  man  who  has  been  from  childhood 
a  manual  laborer.  The  youngest  of  them  all  was  a 
square-jawed  youth  with  beautifully  proportioned  limbs 
still  in  the  soft  molded  lines  of  boyhood;  the  oldest 
was  a  paunched  and  ponderous  gentleman  with  a  fine 
high  forehead,  which  was  distended  in  symmetrical 
spots  as  if  it  bent  outward  with  the  vigor  of  an  internal 
intellect  fretting  at  its  bounds.  The  corners  of  his 
mouth  expressed  a  weakness  and  his  hands  a  refine¬ 
ment  which  together  explained  why  he  had  come  to 
Poillon’s  instead  of  going  to  the  bath  at  his  club  where 
others  of  his  own  world  might  be  surprised  at  his 
flushed  skin,  his  hard  breathing,  and  vibrating  finger¬ 
tips.  A  third  man,  who  was  notably  thin,  spoke  of 
“making  T~oy  on  Thursday,”  which  proclaimed  him  a 
commercial  traveler.  His  sparsely  clad  bones  pro¬ 
truded  ludicrously  at  every  corner  of  his  frame,  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  laugh  at,  since  the  wrinkles  at  the 
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corners  of  his  eyes  and  the  patient  droop  of  his  mouth 
showed  that  he  knew  humanity  well  and  loved  it  much. 
In  the  next  chair  sat  a  common  human  being. 

John  Nixon  shuffled  across  the  room  leisurely  toward 
another  unoccupied  chair. 

“Well,”  said  the  commercial  traveler,  “here  we  all 
are  again.  ” 

The  youth  smiled.  The  oldest  man  put  down  his 
magazine  to  look  solemnly  at  the  speaker.  “That's  fine 
cynicism,”  said  he  after  a  moment.  “You  talk  like 
one  corpse  addressing  another  in  a  graveyard.” 

“Cheer  up,”  put  in  the  common  human  being. 
“We’re  going  to  be  here  for  a  while  together.  We 
might  as  well  make  it  pleasant.  To-morrow  we’ve  got 
to  chase  the  filthy  lucre  once  more.” 

“  Money,  ”  mumbled  Nixon.  ‘  ‘  Money,  money,  money.  ” 
The  others  laughed  at  the  look  upon  his  face. 

“Yes,  siree — money,”  rattled  the  commercial  trav¬ 
eler.  “I  guess  I  need  it  as  much  as  anybody.  This 
little  racket  has  brought  me  down  to  hard  pan.  We 
all  need  it  in  our  business!” 

“And  in  our  play,”  added  the  youth  assertively. 
Nixon  snapped  his  fingers  among  superior  intellects. 
He  had  found  this  the  easiest  way  to  attract  attention. 
“That  ain’t  so,”  said  he  with  conviction.  “Money  is 
hell.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  give  any  away,  do  you?”  asked 
the  youth  sarcastically.  “My  desk  at  college  is  covered 
with  bills  that  are  yelling  for  it.” 

Nixon  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  company. 
“I’ve  got  nearly  three  thousand  in  bills  upstairs  in  the 
safe,”  said  he.  “It’s  what’s  left  of  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  that  come  to  me  last  March.  And  in  this  room 
here — to-night — I’m  going  to  give  it  away.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  strained  silence  and  four 
pairs  of  open  eyes;  then  the  commercial  traveler 
laughed. 

“Say,”  he  bantered.  “What  brand  of  cigarettes  do 
you  smoke?” 

“Get  out!”  said  Nixon.  “I’m  sober  all  right.  I 
mean  it.” 

“Let’s  hear  his  story,”  said  the  oldest  man,  smooth¬ 
ing  his  thin  gray  hair  judiciously.  “There’ll  be  plenty 
of  takers  if  he’s  in  earnest.” 

“Seven  months  ago,  gents,  I  ran  a  cold  steel  tack 
machine  for  eighteen  dollars  a  week  in  a  factory 
just  outside  Buffalo,”  said  Nixon,  nodding  toward 
the  oldest  man.  “I’ll  tell  this  to  pass  away  the  time, 
see?” 

“Go  ahead,”  urged  the  college  youth,  clasping  his 
bare  knees.  “This  is  rich.” 

“I  ain’t  no  hand  to  tell  a  yarn,”  Nixon  went  on. 
“But  I  used  to  work  hard,  see?  It  had  been  like  that 
for  thirty  years.  I  don’t  look  forty,  do  I?  There’d 
come  times  when  I’d  wish  I  had  money  a-plenty.  I 
uster  look  out  the  factory  window  onto  the  lake  and 
wish  I  had  enough  so  I  could  live  high-stepping 
and  knock  off  work  for  a  time.  Now  there  was 
my  wife,  she  was  different.  She’d  sing  and  rattle 
dishes  in  the  kitchen  and  never  want  any  better.  It 
just  suited  her. 

“There  come  along  a  feller  one  day  as  went  into  the 
office  and  asked  to  see  me.  Said  how  he  was  a  lawyer. 
And  they  called  me  down  into  the  office,  and  the  feller 
says:  ‘Is  your  name  John  Nixon?’  and  I  says  ‘Yes,’  and 
he  says,  ‘Do  you  remember  your  uncle,  Ted  Nixon?’ 
Says  I,  ‘I  never  seen  him — he  went  West  when  I  was  a 
kid.’  ‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘he  struck  oil  in  Texas,  and  I’m 
sorry  to  tell  you  he’s  passed  out  of  this  life,’  says  he, 
‘and  left  you  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  his  estate,’ 


he  says.  ‘Holy  Smoke,’  says  I,  pulling  off  my  jumper. 
'Wait  till  I  get  my  coat,’  1  says. 

“To  get  my  money  I  had  to  come  down  to  the  city 
here.  That  night  we  struck  town.  The  next  day  I  had 
my  cash — all  good  and  hunky  in  the  bank,  except  what 
I  kept  out  to  have  a  fling.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
get  a-talkin’  with  a  cabman.  He  showed  me  a  saloon 
where  an  oil  painting  hung  over  the  tables.  It  was  an 
all  right  picture,  too.  A  feller  in  there  told  me  it  cost 
a  thousand  dollars.  I  was  feeling  good,  and  people  was 
looking  at  me  thumbing  off  bills  to  treat  the  crowd. 
So  I  bought  the  picture  just  to  be  smart,  and  paid  for 
it  in  cash  right  there.  There  was  hayseed  in  my  hair 
all  right.  And  Lord,  how  everybody  loved  me  when 
they  saw  my  roll.” 

“Been  here  ever  since?”  asked  the  commercial 
traveler. 

“  Ever  since,  ”  answered  Nixon.  “Healthgone,  money 
going,  half  a  man  and  half  a  sport.  Gents,  let  me  tell 
yer — that’s  the  kind  of  slave  I’ve  been.  Gee,  how  I 
wish  I  was  back  at  eighteen  dollars  a  week  and  hearing 
them  tacks  snippin’  out  of  that  machine  and  droppin 
down  into  the  boxes,  pretty,  new,  and  shiny.” 

He  cast  a  reflective  glance  at  his  biceps.  An  attend¬ 
ant  opened  the  door  and  deftly  swung  a  tray  of  metal 
cups  into  the  room.  "Ice  water?”  he  asked,  glancing 
up  at  the  thermometer.  The  common  human  being 
reached  for  a  cup,  gulping  down  its  contents,  spilled  a 
few  drops  on  his  leg  and  drew  it  up,  shivering.  “My 
stars,”  said  he.  “I’d  hate  the  monotony  of  a  machine 
like  that.” 

“I  uster,  too,”  replied  Nixon.  “I  kind  of  got  the 
idea  I  was  pretty  much  abused,  see?  I  joined  a  labor 
union.  We  thought  we  was  slaves  of  the  company  we 
worked  for.  Slaves!  Gee.  Money  beats  any  company 
you  ever  see.  I’ve  got  all  over  the  notion  that  I  was 
unhappy  then.  It’s  a  heap  of  satisfaction  to  see  some¬ 
thing  being  made— seeing  the  wire  go  into  one  end  and 
the  tacks  poppin'  out  at  the  other  and  fillin'  box  after 
box.  ’  ’ 

“Poetry?”  remarked  the  commercial  traveler  with 
some  irony. 

“You  ain’t  far  wrong,”  replied  Nixon  solemnly.  “I 
was  a  sight  happier  anyhow.  I  guess  the  fun  you  get 
out  of  money  fades  away  pretty  dog-gone  quick — like 
the  money.  I  don’t  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to 
get  back  right  where  I  was.  Down  here  in  New  York 
all  they  want  is  money.  Everybody’s  a  buzzard 
a-swoopin’  around  waitin'  for  another  buzzard  to  get 
weak  so’s  they  can  peck  his  eyes  out  and  eat  him.  And 
as  for  friends — Gosh!  I  have  had  experience  in  them 
lines.  Lord!  What  they’ll  tell  you  about  horses  and 
sure  things  while  you  treat  ’em  to  champagne  and 
cigars  is  a  caution  for  snakes.  All  I  want  is  to  get  so 
blamed  far  away  from  this  city  I’ll  never  get  back  in  a 
lifetime  and,”  here  his  voice  rose  to  an  excited  shout, 
"be  poor  again,  everlastingly,  blamed-edged,  poor!  I 
don’t  wati£.  to  see  the  darned  electric  lights  on  Broad¬ 
way  or  smell  them  Egyptian  cigarettes;  I  don’t  want 
to  ride  in  cabs,  or  see  daylight  from  the  wrong  end. 
Gents,  I'm  through.  I  want  to  go  broke.” 


The  oldest  man  laughed.  “You  seem  to  have  rather 
a  bad  impression  of  New  York.  Now  I  take  it  that  the 
rest  of  us  here  are  New  Yorkers.”  He  looked  around, 
and  each  man  nodded  except  the  college  youth  who 
said:  “Mine— when  I’m  at  home.”  The  oldest  man 
met  Nixon’s  gaze  with  a  bluffing  stare  of  superiority, 
“Do  you  think  we  are  buzzards?”  he  said  impressively. 

“Beggin’  pardon,  gents,”  said  Nixon  honestly  and 
without  fear.  “You  can’t  help  it.  You’ve  growed 
right  to  it.  You  don’t  see  nothin’  but  dollar  signs. 
You  love  money  and  I  hate  it,  see?  I’m  going  back  to 
the  old-time  John  Nixon  on  the  tack  machine.  I’ve  got 
my  dose  of  money — and  what  you  buy  with  it — good  and 
plenty,  and  when  I  go  back  Eli  be  satisfied  right  to  the 
brim — when  I  go  back — busted!” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  thundered!”  exclaimed  the  college 
youth. 

“It  can’t  very  well  be  the  same,”  remarked  the  com¬ 
mon  human  being,  wiping  the  glistening  perspiration 
off  his  face  with  his  towel.  “You  probably  can’t  go 
back  to  your  old  place.  Your  wife — ” 

“God!  if  I  could  only  go  back  to  her!”  cried  Nixon, 
his  hardened  palms  spread  out  awkwardly.  “But  the 
jig  is  up  on  that.  I’m  tainted  with  the  damned  money. 
They’ve  told  her  how  I’ve  done  down  here.  I  put  off 
lettin'  her  hear  from  me  until  I  was  afraid  to  write  to 
her.  Oh,  that’s  all  off !” 

The  oldest  man  looked  in  dismay  at  Nixon's  coarse 
face,  which  was  stretched  into  a  distortion  of  lines  as  if 
he  were  suffering  a  terrible  physical  pain. 

“What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she?”  asked  the  oldest 
man. 

“A  homely  woman,”  replied  Nixon.  He  said  it  with 
such  tenderness  and  love,  with  such  regret  and  sorrow, 
that  every  other  man  in  the  room  lifted  his  head  as  if 
proud  of  his  sex. 

“She  was  all  right,”  mumbled  Nixon.  “There  ain’t 
no  better.  Gee — !”  He  rubbed  his  spare  thighs  re¬ 
flectively.  “She  didn’t  use  no  perfume,”  he  added,  as 
if  to  give  a  final  touch  to  his  crude  picture  of  her, 
something  which  would  bestow  upon  her  a  rare  distinc¬ 
tion  and  dignity. 

The^commercial  traveler  saw  at  once  what  he  meant. 
“By  George!”  said  he  with  brisk  sympathy,  “I  for 
one  think  she’d  be  glad  to  have  you  come  back.” 

“Me!”  cried  Nixon  in  grim  derision. 

“He  deserted  her,”  said  the  college  youth  innocently 
brutal  and  nodding  toward  Nixon.  “She  knows  the 
whole  story.  But  I’m  not  sure  either,”  he  added,  as  if 
his  knowledge  of  mankind  was  profound. 

The  oldest  man  made  a  gesture  toward  the  bony 
commercial  traveler.  “I  like  your  faith,  sir,”  he  said 
unaffectedly.  “I  remember  of  betting  on  my  college 
baseball  team  even  when  it  used  to  lose.  This  is  like 
it.  You’re  backing  humanity  because  it  belongs  to 
you.” 

“What  was  your  college,  sir?”  asked  the  youth 
soberly. 

The  oldest  man  smiled,  but  did  not  answer  for  reasons 
of  his  own. 

“Women  of  the  right  sort  will  stand  an  awful  lot,” 


Suddenly  the  commercial  traveler  gripped  the 
receiver  hard  and  lifted  it  with  shaking  fingers 
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Piano 

Ike/cYclory  prico/ 


“A  Little  Down  and  a 
Little  Each  Month.” 


Style  10 — Ionic  Design — S250 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Let  me  show  you  at  my  own  ea z pen  sc  how  Mvee'-t«ineii, 
well-built  and  attractive  are  Lindenberg  Pianos. 

I  have  placed  “Linileuberg  Pianos”  iu  some  of  the  beat 
homea  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  can  possibly 
refer  you  to  some  satisfied  customer  near  your  own  home. 

All  our  pianos  are  sold  at  the  'factory  price,”  which 
means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  $50.  to  $100.  over  the  usual 
method  of  buying. 

My  Plan  of  Sale 

offers  you  thirty  it  ay  a'  free  trial  in  your  own  home.  I  prepav 
the  freight  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  place  the  pi  too 
in  you*-  home  without  any  expense  to  you.  If  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  after  the  trial,  I  will  a*  range  terms  of  payment  to  suit 
your  convenience.  I  am  making  a 


Special  Introductory  Offer 


which  1  will  explain  fully  if  you  wi  I 
write  me  for  our  hook  “Piano  Wis- I 
dom.”  This  contains  information  im¬ 
portant  to  every  prospective  purchaser 
of  a  piano.  Write  for  it  today — it  is 
free.  Address 

PAUL  UNDENBERG,  Mgr. 
The  Columbus  Piano  Company 

Makers  of  Pianos 

483  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


7th —“Last  scene  that  ends  this  event¬ 
ful  history 

It  is  a  boon  to  the  aged,  the  infant, 
and  the  invalid.  A  delicious,  invigor¬ 
ating  food-drink,  nutritious  and  easily 
digested,  that  agrees  with  the  weak¬ 
est  stomach.  More  wholesome  than 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa  It  not  only 
stimulates,  but  also  strengthens  and 
invigorates. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  combined  with  the  nutritive 
elements  of  carefully  selected  malted  grains. 

In  powder  form;  it  makes  a  delicious  table 
drink  in  a  moment  by  simply  Stirling  in  water. 
The  Lunch  Tablets  are  a  convenient,  quick 
lunch  for  busy  people,  and  a  pleasant,  whole¬ 
some  confection  for  children. 

At  all  druggists.  Sample,  vest  pocket  lunch 
case,  also  booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes,  sent 
free  if  mentioned. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK’S; 
others  are  imitations. 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co., 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


Framed 

Pictures' 

10c  an  d25c 

are  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Collins 
F  ramelets, 
which  frame 
art  prints,  mag¬ 
azine  pictures, 
illustrated  post 
cards,  Perry 
Pictures,  etc., 
quickly  and 
easily. 

The  new 
25c.  Framelet 
takes  larger 
picturesand 
*  is  furnished  complete  with  mat  and  Glassme,  (an  un- 
breakable  substitute  for  glass). 

The  new  10c  Post  Card  Framelet  (with  Glassme) 
is  specially  made  for  preserving  illustrated  post  cards. 

Sample  of  any  style  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price ,  if  not  at  your  stationery,  drug  or  dept,  store. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 


THE  DECENT  AVERAGE 


For  $1  we  send  (expressase  prepaid): 

(a)  Four  25e.  Framelets  (with  mats  and  Glass- 
ine»,  or  <b,  Ten  10c.  Post  Card  Framelets  iwith 
Glassinei  or  (C,i  Ten  10c.  Embossed  Framelets, 
assorted  sizes  and  colors. 


A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  214-240  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia 


R.  H  Macy  &,  Co's  Attractions  Arc  Their  Low  Prices 


A  NATIONAL  STORE 
Inaugurates  a  National  Delivery  Service 

We  will  hereafter  prepay  freight  or  express  charges  on  all 
paid  purchases,  with  the  exception  of  bulky  goods,  such  as 
furniture,  pianos,  etc.,  as  follows: 

d*  FREE  delivery  to  any  town  in  NEW  YORK,  NEW 

«DtO - JERSEY,  CONNECTICUT,  DELAWARE,  PENN¬ 

SYLVANIA.  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  MARYLAND,  V ERMONT  and  the  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA. 

i  /\  FREE  delivery  to  any  town  in  MAINE,  TLLI- 
4>1U NO  IS,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  INDIANA,  KEN¬ 
TUCKY,  MICHIGAN,  OHIO  and  VIRGINIA. 

/t*  ^  FREE  to  any  town  in  ALABAMA,  FLORIDA, 

~~  GEORGIA,  IOWA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  TENNESSEE,  WISCONSIN. 

/t*  ^  /-v  FREE  to  any  town  in  LOUISIANA,  KANSAS,  AR- 
$OU - KANSAS,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  INDIAN  TERRI¬ 

TORY,  NEBRASKA,  OKLAHOMA.  MINNESOTA,  SOUTH 
DAKOTA,  TEXAS,  MISSISSIPPI,  and  MISSOURI. 

mm  £-  FREE  to  any  town  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
~  Pacific. 

Combine  your  neighbor’s  orders  with  your  own  and  take 
advantage  of  ’this  remarkable  proposition  —  Many’s  famously 
low  prices  and  free  delivery  of  merchandise.  We  will  pack 
each  order  separately,  shipping  in  one  case. 

Send  today  for’  oui  FREE  550  Page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  price  list;  an  encyclopaedia  of  everythin” 
you  need  to  wear  or  for  the  home.  Learn  the  advanlage  and 
economy  of  purchasing  from  the  largest  and  leading  Dry 
Goods  and  Department  Store  of  New  York,  and  try  the 
modern  metnod  of  shopping  by  mail. 

Our  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  CATALOGUE 

ready  early  in  November.  Thousands  of  suggestions  for  holi 
day  "gifts,  illustrated.  Write  for  it  now.  It’s  FREE. 

Address  Room  501. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Save  DOLLARS  in 
Cooking  and  He&ting= 


It  has  cost  many  stove  users  HUNDREDS  OF  WASTED  D( )  L I  .A  R  S 
to  find  this  out. 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  solve  this  problem  for 
you.  You  will  get  all  this  information  FREE. 

FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

WRITE  PLAINLY  and  only  on  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  PAPER. 

Address  Manager  Advice  Department 
The  Michigan  Stove  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Largest  Makers  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  in  the  World. 

A  STOVE  or  RANGE  to  meet  the  wants  of  all— also  a  complete 
line  Garland  Gas  Ranges. 

No  attention  can  be  gben  to  your  letter  unless  this  coupon, 
fully  filled  out,  Is  attached. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 


Send  me  free  of  charge  your  Stove  Book  n 
Cast  Ranges  Base  Burners 

Steel  Ranges  Heating  St<  ves 

Cook  Stoves  Oak  Stoves 

Gas  Ranges  Gas  Heaters 

Also  your  Expert  Stove  Advice  free  of  charge. 
Indicate  this  way  ( X  •  the  kind  of  stove  or  range  wa 


My  stove  dealer's  namc_ 

My  Name - 

Address - 


_ State _ 


(< Continued  from  page  2J) 


if  it’s 
"We’re 


announced  the  common  human  being,  much  impressed  with  the  weighty  truth  of 
his  own  words.  “I  have  lots  of  faith  in  women.  I  think  she'd  be  glad.’’ 

"See  here!”  cried  Nixon,  who  had  been  leaning  far  forward  so  that  he  might, 
by  catching  every  word,  assist  his  thick  intellect.  “Ain't  it  right  for  her  to 
throw  me  over?  Wouldn’t  she  be  a  fool  to  take  me  hack?” 

"Bosh!”  the  oldest  man  ejaculated.  “The  Almighty  God  arranges  all  that.” 

“Just  the  same,  my  goose  is  cooked,”  Nixon  said  doggedly.  ’T’ve  chucked 
all  my  happiness  with  her  into  the  river.  Do  you  think  I’d  ever  chance  it?  Why, 
I’d  bet  my  last  cent  she  wouldn't  even  see  me.” 

“If  I  had  any  money — ”  began  the  commercial  traveler. 

“Make  it  a  pool,”  suggested  the  oldest  man  with  interest.  “Her  own  hus¬ 
band  ought  to  know  her  best,  but  he  has  described  her  pretty  well  in  a  way. 
He’s  made  her  real  to  all  of  us.  I’m  gambling  she’ll  take  him  back.”  _ 

“I’ll  take  that  side  of  it,”  said  the  common  human  being. 

“Me  too,”  said  the  college  youth. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  out,”  laughed  the  commercial  traveler.  “Unless,”  he  went  on, 
“a  watch  and  a  seal  ring  will  go  at  a  valuation.  I  might  as  well  take  a  chance.” 

Nixon  stood  up  before  the  table.  “There’s  two  thousand  eight  hundred  in  the 
safe  upstairs,”  said  he  with  a  little  twisting  smile.  “I’d  like  to  see  it  covered, 
gents.  But  I  can’t  take  any  checks.  Watches  and  rings  are  all  right.  Checks 
don’t  go.” 

The  oldest  man  scowled.  “Oh,  what’s  the  use;”  said  he,  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  unlimited  credit.  “I’ll  take  checks  from  any  of  these  others 
and  give  you  one  for  the  whole  amount.  I’ll  have  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
put  his  endorsement  on  mine.  You’d  take  that,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“That’s  good,”  assented  Nixon,  “if  you  want  to  trust  the  others.  Having 
money  has  made  me  a  little  dainty  about  checks,  gents.” 

The  oldest  man  arose  and  opened  the  swinging  door.  “Come  here,  Hans,”  he 
shouted  to  a  sleepy  attendant  sitting  on  the  platform  of  the  weighing  machine. 
“Go  find  Mr.  Poillon  and  ask  him  to  give  me  a  check  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred.  Mention  my  name.  If  he  hasn’t  got  that  much  in  the  bank,  ask  him 
to  get  a  check  from  his  brother  to  make  up  the  amount.  Wake  him  up  ’ 
necessary.” 

“See  here,”  he  went  on,  addressing  the  nude  figures  inside  the  room. 

a  nice  crowd.  How  are  we  going  to  settle  this  bet  before  morning?” 

The  others  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.  “Fun’s  all  over,”  said  the  com¬ 
mon  human  being. 

“Hold  on,”  the  commercial  traveler  said.  ‘'‘There  is  a  way.  Where  does  she 
live?” 

“Last  I  heard  she’d  gone  back  to  Elmira  to  her  aunt  — Sadie  Dutton,”  Nixon 
answered. 

“The  telephone,”  suggested  the  commercial  traveler. 

The  oldest  man  nodded  gravely  as  if  it  had  been  an  idea  of  his  own. 

“Some  difficulty  in  finding  Sadie  Dutton  of  Elmira,”  the  common  human  being 
remarked,  “to  say  nothing  more.” 

“I  don’t  believe  they’ve  got  a  ’phone,”  put  in  Nixon  dully.  “I  don’t  know  the 
street  either.” 

“Leave  it  tome,”  said  the  commercial  traveler  not  without  conceit.  “If  I 
don’t  do  it  in  an  hour  bets  are  off.  See,  there’s  a  plug  hole  for  a  telephone 
instrument  on  the  wall,  there.” 

“Is  that  agreeable,  gentlemen?”  asked  the  oldest  man,  with  an  admiring 
sweep  of  his  hand  toward  the  commercial  traveler.  They  nodded.  “Where  are 
your  contributions  to  the  ‘she’ll  be  glad  to  have  him  back’  end  of  the  purse?”  he 
inquired. 

“Watch  and  ring— about  a  hundred  dollars,”  said  the  commercial  traveler 
laconically. 

“Give  you  a  check  for  two  hundred,”  said  the  youth. 

“I  guess  we  won’t  let  you  in,  my  son,”  replied  the  oldest  man  in  the  manner 
of  a  careful  parent. 

“I’m  a  son — but  not  yours,’’  growled  the  young  man,  flushing  angrily.  And 
besides,”  he  added  in  an  apologetic  tone,  ”1  have  a  ridiculously  large  allowance 
from  my  family.” 

“Well,  go  get  your  check  then,”  said  the  oldest  man. 

“Five  hundred  has  to  be  my  limit,”  the  common  human  being  announced. 
“This  is  a  pretty  stiff  stake  all  right!’’  he  added. 

“Oh,  I  forgot  to  say,  gents,”  Nixon  remarked  from  his  chair  with  some  bra¬ 
vado,  “I’m  going  odds  of  two  to  one  on  this.” 

“That  leaves  me  seven  hundred  dollars  to  put  in  on  my  own  account."  The 
oldest  man  did  not  change  his  expression.  “Hans,”  he  cried  out  the  door. 
“Hold  on  a  minute,  I  only  need  fourteen  hundred.  Get  a  telephone  down  here, 
understand?” 

“And  tell  Mr.  What’s-his-name  in  the  office  to  bring  down  my  money,  shouted 
Nixon  to  the  attendant. 

“Things  are  getting  interesting,”  said  the  common  human  being,  taking  a  deep 
breath  with  his  hands  pressed  against  his  chest.  “There  is  a  decidedly  refreshing 

novelty,  eh?”  , 

“Unexpected  pleasure,’’  assented  the  college  youth,  who  had  returned.  1  he 
commercial  traveler  regarded  the  muscular  grace  of  the  youngster  with  envious 
eyes  as  the  latter  strolled  over  to  his  chair. 

I  must  take  up  physical  culture,”  ~tA 


said  he. 

No  one  advised  against  this.  The  common  human  being  was  looking  reflec¬ 
tively  at  the  ceiling.  Nixon,  with  his  hands  gripping  the  chair,  was  staring  with 
unseeing  eyes  at  the  floor.  “We’d  better  have  this  room  cooled  off  a  little," 
said  the  oldest  man,  kneading  the  rolls  of  fat  which  made  his  trunk  look  like  a  pile 
of  doughnuts.  “It’ll  kill  a  man  to  stay  in  here  another  hour." 

No  one  answered.  The  attendant  returned  after  a  while  with  a  telephone  set 
with  dangling  green  cords  and  a  brass  plug  attached;  a  white  slip  of  paper  was 
held  in  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  and  a  bundle  of  bills,  luxuriously  thick  and 
green  was  pressed  beneath  his  arm. 

“Give  it  to  me,”  said  the  commercial  traveler,  reaching  for  the  nickel  instru¬ 
ment.  The  attendant  handed  the  check  to  the  oldest  man.  “Mr.  Poillon  says 
you  are  very  welcome,  Mr. — ” 

“Brown,”  interrupted  the  oldest  man  sharply. 

The  commercial  traveler  glanced  at  the  clock.  “It’s  now  five  minutes  of  four, 
gentlemen,”  said  he,  retiring  with  the  instrument  to  his  chair.  “We  can  now  get 

down  to  business.”  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ., 

“Suppose  you  get  her  on  the  ’phone,”  said  the  common  human  being,  what  s 

going  to  be  your  iorm  of  question?” 

Nixon  stood  up,  shifting  his  feet  nervously.  He  had  been  counting  his  money, 
and  now  he  threw  it  in  a  pile  on  the  table.  “Just  say  you  are  a  friend  of  John 
Nixon,  that  all  his  money  has  gone,  and  will  she  let  him  come  back  to  her. 

“That’s  fair  enough,”  put  in  the  oldest  man. 

“Wait!”  exclaimed  the  college  youth.  “It  ain  t  fair  to  us  to  tell  her  his  money 
is  all  jjone  * 

“You’ll  know  women  better  when  you’re  older,”  snapped  the  oldest  man. 
“Most  of  ’em  will  forgive  a  man  in  hard  luck  when  they  wouldn  t  listen  to  him 

at  all  if  he  was  having  everything  his  own  way.” 

The  youth  reclined  once  more  in  his  chair,  a  little  conscious  that  he  would 
know  the  world  better  later  on.  Taking  down  the  receiver  with  an  air  of  confi¬ 
dence,  the  commercial  traveler  waited  for  an  answer.  In  a  moment  the  earpiece 
click-clacked  with  the  voice  of  the  operator.  . 

‘‘Elmira  Central— What?— Yes,  this  is  2,102.— All  right.  He  hung  up  the 
receiver.  “She’ll  call  me,”  said  he.  The  common  human  being  whistled  a  ram¬ 
bling  tune  in  an  attempt  to  express  his  independence  of  any  excitement  which 
might  have  been  in  the  air  of  the  hot-room.  Nixon  studied  the  palms  of  his  hands. 


There’s  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  getting  some-  of 
dirt  off  and  getting  all  of  the  dirt  out.  Washing  will 
:  off  surface  dirt.  Only  massage  with 


Pompeian  % 

Massage  Cream  K 


There 
need  not 
be  a  cold 
^  room  in  the 
house  if  you  own 
i PERFECTION 
Heater,  This  is  an 
oil  heater  that  gives  satisfac- 
tion  wherever  used.  Produces 
intense  heat  without  smoke  or  smell 
because  equipped  with  smokeless  device— 
>  trouble,  no  danger.  Easily  carried  around 
3m  room  to  room.  You  cannot  turn  the 
'ick  too  high  or  too  low.  As  easy  and 
simple  to  care  for  as  a  lamp.  The 


M  PoMPE-lAf* 

M?SSAGr  C'  , 


will  take  out  the  dirt  that  is  in  the  pores— below  the  I 
surface.  It’s  this  pore-dirt  that  it  is  most  necessary  Jf 
to  remove,  because  that  is  the  cause  of  blackheads, 
bad  complexions  and  unhealthy  skins. 

Io  prove  how  washing  leaves  the  pore- 
dirt  in.  and  just  how  l’ompeian  Massage 

Cream  gets  it  out,  wash  your  hands  ’ll 
as  thoroughly  as  you  can  with 
soap  and  water,  then  rub  a 
little  of  the  cream  on  the 
hand.  Ii 


PRtrECTlOf ' 

■•-a 


PoHPEIAA 


back  of  your 

it  in  well,  then  keep  on 
rubbing  till  it  comes  out-  v 
Jr  that  tells  the  story  better  than 
Wr  words.  We  will  send  any  man  or 
woman  a  liberal  sample  of  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream,  free,  to  make  this  test — 
cr  men  can  try  it  at  their  barber’s. 


Heater 


Only  a  Postal  is  Necessary  to 

Send  for  Generous  Sample— Free 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

is  an  ornament  to  the  home.  It  is  made  in  two  finishes  nickel  and  japan.  Brass 
oil  fount  beautifully  embossed.  Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9  hours.  Every 
heater  warranted.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  a  PERFECTION  Oil 
Heater.  If  you  cannot  get  heater  or  information  from  your  dealer 
write  to  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular.  - 


This  is  the  jar  the 
druggist  sells  /or 
home  use. 


This  is  the  jar  the 
barber  buys. 


who  appreciates  a  soap  of  the  very  highest  quality 


The  first  Derbv  made  in  America  was  a 


Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce 


HATS  for  MEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


is  invaluable  to  the  fastidious 
cook.  It  adds  zest  to  her 
Gravies  and  spice  to  her  Sal¬ 
ads,  and  improves  the  flavor 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Soups. 
Its  rare  rich  flavor  makes 
Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce  the 
most  useful  of  all  seasonings. 


SHOES  FITTED  WITH  O’SULLIVAN’S  HEELS 
OF  NEW  RUBBER  MAKE  LIFE  OF  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  WORTH  LIVING 


Hard  leather  heels  and  nails  are  no  longer  tolerable. 
O'Sullivan  Heels  are  made  of  brand  new  rubber, 
give  the  elastic,  bounding,  comfortable,  springy 
step  of  youth,  outwear  leather  heels  and  all  other 
rubber  heels. 

It  is  better  to  say  “O'Sullivan’s”  when  ordering 
rubber  heels,  to  be  sure  of  getting  what  you  want.  50c. 
attached.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  O’Sullivan’s,  send 
35c.  and  diagram  of  your  heel  to  the  makers. 

O’Sullivan  Rubber  Co.,  Lowell, Mass. 


Beware  of 
Imitations 


The  trade-mark  of  a  responsible  hatter  is 
evidence  of  good  faith  but  it  is  an  additional 
guarantee  of  worth  to  know  who  made  the  hat. 


John  Duncan’s  Sons, 

Agts.,  N.  Y. 


WHY 

SUFFER 

FROM 

ACHING 

FEET? 


bats  have  in  them  fifty  years’  experience  in  making 
fine  hats  together  with  superb  quality  and  noticeable 
elegance  of  style.  Knapp-Felt  DeLuxe  hats  are  $6. 
Knapp  Felt  hats  are  $4.  The  best  hatters  sell  them. 


Write  for  The  Hatman 

The  Crokut  &  Knapp  Co. 

842  Broadway,  New  York 


One  Blade  for  a  Lifetime.  The  Razor  You  Will  Eventually  Buy  ' 

I  1  he  purchase  price  is  the  first  and  last  expense  you  need  ever  put  into  a  razor.  Always 
1  ready — never  a  variation — everlastingly  perfect  and  forever  improving  in  your  esteem. 

?ottt,lly  different  and  totally  superior  to  any  other  razor  or  shaving  device.  Tempered 
by  electricity,  a  controlled  process  that  improves  and  preserves  the  steel. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  dealer’s  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  CARBO 
j  MAGNETIC  RAZOR,  we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  “Hints  on  Shaving,’'  Free,  and  make 
m  you  a  proposition  whereby  YOU  CAN  TEST  ONE  OF  THESE  RAZORS  WITHOUT  ANY 
y  RISK  OR  OBLIGATION  ON  YOUR  PART;  then  you  will  learn  someth) mr  about  real 
shaving  comfort.  This  little  booklet  is  very  valuable  to  self-shavers,  as  it  illustrates  the 
correct  razor  positions  for  shaving  every  part  of  the  face  (actual  photographs  taken  from 
life).  It  also  tells  you  how  to  strop  a  razor  properly. 


The  sole  of  your 
shoe  largely  deter- 
mines  whether  you 

"■  "  '  I'-ave  > 

fort  or  torture.  The 
,  - average  shoe  has  a 

stilT  unsympathet  ic  in  sole  of  hard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  bottom  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually  tired  and  sore. 

For  54  years  I  have  studied  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  about  the 


m  ing  all  models  at  lowest  prices. 

DO  NOT  BUY  f.W'jele  or  a  pair  of 

tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  approval 
without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  freight,  allow 
10  Days  Free  Trial — All  our  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  propositions  with  catalogues  and  much  valu¬ 
able  information  sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking. 

ILL  CON  VINCE  you  that  we  sell  a  better 
bicycle  for  less  money  than  any  other  house. 
Huy  direct  from  the  factory.  If  you  want  to 
.Hake  Money  or  Earn  a  Bicycle  write  for  our 
Special  Offer. 

'oaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheels  aud  all  sun- 
lalf  usual  prices.  Do  Not  Walt,  but  write  us 
I  learn  everything.  Write  it  now. 

3  CO.,  Dept.  A-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hollow  Ground 
as  Illustrated 
$2.50 


Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe 


Double  Concave  for 
extra  heavy  beards 
$3.00 


Set  of  Two  in 
Leather  Case 
$5.50 


Carbo  Magnetic 
Strop.  $1.00 
Strop-Aide,  25c, 


The  sole  in  this  shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers,  aud  best  of  all,  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upon  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  tne  foot,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 

Men’s  4.00  4.50  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 

449=450  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


rr  no 
HONING- 
NO 
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ABSOLUTE 


What  good  is  a  numbering  machine  that  shirks 
its  work  ?  That  jumps  a  number  when  you  wish 
consecutive  figures  ?  That  numbers  consecutively 
when  you  wish  to  duplicate  ? 

Numbers  are  guides.  They  facilitate  office 
work  and  everything  depends  upon  their  accuracy. 

The  Bates  Hand 
Numbering  Machine 

prints  the  desired  number  every  time — prints  it 
legibly  and  right  on  the  spot.  It  numbers  con¬ 
secutively,  duplicates  or  repeats  as  it  is  set.  The 
figures  change  automatically— there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  press  down  the  knob.  For  perfect,  legi¬ 
ble,  accurate  and  rapid  work  it  has  no  equal. 

No  matter  what  business  you  are  engaged  in, 
the  chances  are  you  are  doing  work  which  the 
Bates  Numbering  Machine  can  do  better,  quicker 
and  more  accurately.  Tell  us  your  business  and 
we  will  tell  you  just  why  and  how  the  Bates 
machine  will  save  you  time  and  annoyance. 

BATES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

32  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  stationers  ~ 


LOOK  AT  THIS 


It  is  the  only  rubber  which 
really  protects  the  foot  from 
wet  and  cold  while  giving 
perfect  comfort  to  the 
wearer.  The  com¬ 
mon  rubber  keeps 
the  air  out  of 
the  shoe: 


None  genuine  with¬ 
out  this  cord. 


"draws"  the  feet. 
Immediately  you 


remove  the  rubbers  the  feet  are  chilled.  With  the 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


you  get  absolute  protection  from  cold  as  well  as 
dampness;  you  get  a  handsome  appearance;  you 
get  foot  health  as  well  as  safety.  The  EVER- 
STICK  sticks  to  your  shoe  and  is  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  styles  to  fit  all  shoes  worn  by  Men  and 
Women.  Try  a  pair.  Take  no  substitute. 
The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Sold  by  good  Shoemen.  It  you  cannot  get  a 
pair  write  us.  We  will  send  you  our  book 
'•Foot  Safety”  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a  pair. 


ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 
65  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


vj 0  NQL'E 


At  All  the  Better  kind  ofSlorcs 

5  cents  the  Ounce 
orinStJOl.and  25t.Packcts 


That  Dainty  MintCovereo 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL _ _ 

If  your  neighborhood  store  can't  supply  you  send  us  10c  for  sample  packet. 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A-  and  Toronto,  Can 


•The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell'’ 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

MOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  book,  “200  Eggs  a  \ear  Per 
Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part 
rewritten  ;  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  tox,  of 
Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c, — and  yet  we  guarantee  it 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter 
day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  says:  “By  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained 
1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January, 
1902.”  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a 
farmer’s  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year— 
an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  bee my 
ambition  in  writing  “200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen  to 
make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and 
profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells 
it  ill  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price.  50  cents,  or  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate,  both 
for  65c.,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  four  yearly 
subscriptions  at  25c.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  40  to  80  pages, 
25  cents  per  year.  4  months’  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
b'ver.  CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

79  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Face  burn  after 

J 

shaving  ? 

You  can  avoid  it 
by  using 


ED.PINAUDS 

LILAC  VEGETAL 


which  is  the  most  delightful,  soothing  emollient 
obtainable. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  the  perfumer’s  art. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as  the 
best  after-shaving  preparation  known. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  superlative 
merits. 

Get  a  bottle  from  any  first-class  druggist  or 
department  store. 

If  you  do  not  shave  yourself,  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  your  barber  use  it  on  your  face. 

A  free  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  io  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  P1NAUD 

84-86-88-90  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  54,  New  York 

ED.  PINAUD'S  HAIR  TONIC  (Eau  de  Quinine) 
is  best  for  the  hair. 


Our  Building 


Banking  bv  Mail  at  4%  Interest 


No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  send  your  money  to  us  and  have 
it  under  your  own  control. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet  “F”  telling  ail  about  this  large,  s;  :  • 
bank  and  whv  we  can  pay  4%  compound  interest  on  savings  of  any  amount 
from  $1.00  to  $10,000  00. 


THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  TRUST 

::M.rvr  i  nun  n  h  in  TH  E  CITY  OF  BANI 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  T  MEG  I TV  OF  «  A  ***< 

ASSETS  OVER  rORTV.TWO  M  t  tLION  DOLLARS. 


Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 

starts  and  runs 

Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

No  olher  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
JlOTSINCiEK  DEVICE  UFO.  CO. 
*22  Main  Si..  Pendleton  liid..l',S.  A. 


*513  00 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  W  ill  pay  big  in  any  town, 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device  but  a  splendid  Bowling  G 
iseinetit  :.nd  phyvi,  ,1  exercise.  I'-.t •  ••ni/,.-d  b\  the  hesl 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  in  formation  fret.  WHITE  To- 
American  Box  Ball  to..  1027  Van  Buren  SI.,  Indianapol 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  ^  1  ” 

£150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Ball  Alleys  at  Suili'  at  I  ml. 
into  this  business  yourself.  1  on 


THE  DECENT  AVERAGE 

{('out  i  nued  from  page  26) 


the  commercial  traveler  followed.  The  oldest  man  and  an  attendant  roared  at 
them  excitedly  that  the  performance  might  cost  them  their  lives,  but  they  came 
out  pink-fleshed  and  gasping  healthily. 

"Good-by,  gents,”  said  Nixon,  extending  a  dripping  arm. 

“Good  luck,”  they  answered,  one  after  another,  as  they  shook  his  hand.  Not 
one  of  them  said  more. 

The  commercial  traveler  and  the  oldest  man,  however,  followed  him  half-way 
to  the  stairs.  “Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  say,”  said  the  former.  “You  may  be  right 
about  money,  but  that  idea  of  yours  about  buzzards”— he  shook  his  head  vigor- 
ously — “it’s  all  wrong.  You’re  off  about  that.  When  you  go  out  you’ll  see  blocks 
and  blocks  filled  with  people  and  people.  But,  say,  old  man,  it’s  surprising— on 
the  level — how  decent  they  average  up.  Good-by  !” 

Nixon  looked  at  the  commercial  traveler  for  a  minute.  “Oh,  sure!”  said  he. 

The  oldest  man  wheeled  quickly  away.  ”Here!“  he  shouted  to  an  attendant. 
”1  want  my  rub-down,”  and  then  he  looked  back  affectionately  at  the  miserably 
thin  body  of  the  commercial  traveler  and  the  back  of  his  head  with  its  display 
of  prominent  ears,  and  quoted  slowly  to  himself:  “He  put  his  hands  again  upon 
his  eyes  and  made  him  look  up,  and  the  other  was  restored  and  saw  every  man 
clearly.” 

•F  +  + 


SOUTH  AMERICANS  AND  MR.  ROOT 

{Continued  from  page  2 /) 


Already  the  papers  of  Montevideo — huge  sheets  like  blankets  when  unfolded  , 
—were  filled  with  stories  of  Root  and  Roosevelt  and  the  States.  Our  politics,  the 
natural  history  of  the  trusts,  and  our  literature  were  described  and  interpreted. 
One  read  with  interest  of  “Enriqueta  Beecher  Stowe”  and  “  La  cabana  del  lib 
Tom,"  of  Prescott  and  Poe  and  Irving,  Enrique  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and 
Guillermo  Cullen  Dregant !  “In  contrast  to  what  one  meets  with  in  European 
literature,”  said  the  kindly  reviewer,  “where  all  is  pessimism,  disillusionment, 
and  sorrow,  the  literature  of  North  America  is  alive  with  optimism ;  it  views 
life  good-naturedly,  tenderly,  affectionately,  as  if  it  had  confidence  in  the  future 
of  humanity.  Its* authors,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  bizarre  and  violent,  they 
possess  the  rare  virtue  of  giving  delight,  of  soothing  and  comforting  the  mind 
of  the  reader — that  which  is,  without  doubt,  a  sign  of  mental  superiority.” 

The  biographies  of  Mr.  Root,  El  gran  canal l era  Americana ,  exhibited  him 
and  his  family  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  even  contained  those  inevitable  apoc¬ 
ryphal  anecdotes  generally  found  in  obituaries  of  the  great.  One  was  told  how 
Root  had  left  home  for  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  lawyer.  His  father 
desired  to  give  him  letters  of  introduction  to  influential  friends,  but  the  young 
man  spurned  them.  “I’ll  look  out  for  myself,”  said  he.  “I'll  make  my  own 
friends  without  help  from  my  family.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I’m  a  man 
or  a  mouse!”  Editorials  headed  simply  “ Homenaje"  acclaimed  El  Ideal  Amer¬ 
icano,  the  President’s  opinion  of  “the  most  skilful  man  I  have  known  in  the  affairs 
of  our  government”  was  quoted,  and  four  days  later,  after  a  continuous  whirl  of 
processions,  gala  performances,  banquets,  garden  parties,  and  oratory,  he  and  his 
party  sailed  away  for  Buenos  Ayres,  loaded  down  with  gifts  as  though  they  had 
been  visiting  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 

In  the  height  of  the  festivities  a  staid  old  citizen  of  Montevideo,  after  explain¬ 
ing  that  his  father  was  a  North  American  and  that  he  was  born  in  Baltimore,  put 
both  hands  over  his  heart  and  assured  me  that  if  I  were  to  perform  a  surgical 
operation  on  that  organ,  I  would  find  one-half  of  it  beating  for  Uruguay  and  the 
other  for  the  States.  At  the  time  it  seemed  quite  a  normal  and  ordinary  thing  to 
say.  Everybody  in  Montevideo  seemed  to  feel  just  that  way. 

'  If  Montevideo  represented,  in  a  way,  the  old  Latin  America,  and  received  Mr. 
Root  with  all  the  solemn  homage  and  self-effacement  which  the  master  of  some 
antique  hacienda  might  show  toward  the  guest  who  chanced  to  penetrate  to  his 
isolation  from  the  far-away  bustle  of  the  world,  Buenos  Ayres  stood  for  the  new 
South  America,  modern  and  sophisticated,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Root  as  any  great 
city  might— splendidly  and  lavishly,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  with  cheerful 
self-confidence,  not  untinged  here  and  there  with  good-natured  raillery  and  fun. 
The  only  thing  that  Buenos  Ayres  worried  about  was  to  make  Rio’s  celebration 
look  like  thirty  cents,  and  once  the  plans  were  made  and  appropriations  arranged, 
the  city— which  is  vividly  convinced  that  it  is  exactly  like  Paris,  only  a  bit  livelier 

_ awaited  complacently  to  see  and  be  seen  There  was  no  solicitude  about  una 

nota  eleveda  de  nrbanidad,"  nor  "  una  expresiva  demostracion  de  cultura"  ;  that 
was  left  to  the  bigwigs  on  the  reception  committees,  who  were  expected  to  look 
out  for  all  such  things.  The  populace  looked  on,  commenting  good-humoredly. 
“Within  a  few  days,”  said  “Gil  Bias,”  “we  shall  have  among  us  the  right  arm  of 
Mr  Roosevelt” — alongside  was  a  cartoon  of  the  President,  waving  his  arm  in  a 
speech,  while  from  the  right  cuff,  instead  of  a  clenched  fist,  protruded  the  compact 
head  and  dispassionate  eye  of  our  Secretary  of  State— “none  other  than  Mr. 
Root,  Minister  of  State,  in  the  formidable  land  of  trusts,  multi-millionaires,  and 
sausages.  The  illustrious  minister  will  be  banqueted,  acclaimed,  orated  at  and 
tired  out,  all  in  four  days.  In  four  days  the  most  fruitless  of  diplomacies  will 
cost  us  thousands  of  pesos  with  which  we  might  do  many  fine  things,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  pay  the  county  school-teachers,  build  lodging  houses  for  working  men, 

pave  streets,  make  sanitary  the  lands  along  the  harbor.” 

There  were  burlesque  accounts  of  the  reception  of  Mr.  Root,  in  which  the 
vanities  of  the  local  celebrities,  and  Mr.  Root’s  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  few 
words  and  intense  practicality  were  smiled  at. 

“When  they  presented  Belisario  Roldan  they  told  Mr.  Root  that  he  was  the 

best  orator  in  the  Republic. 

“  ’Words,’  replied  Root.  ‘Breath  of  the  wind— pampero. 

“  ‘He  has  the  voice  of  gold,’  added  the  introducer. 

“  ‘Gold?’  said  Root.  ‘Gold?  Good  metal!  Good  value,  hut  then,  paper  money 

is  all  right,  too.’  . 

“And  he  remained  quite  tranquil  until  Diaz  Romero  was  presented. 

“  The  Mercury  of  America,’  said  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

“  ‘Thank  you,’  said  Root. 

“ ‘Don’t  mention  it,’  replied  the  other.  . 

”...  At  three  minutes  after  eleven  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  arrived.  He  saluted  and  said :  ‘  God  save  Mr.  Roosevelt.  ’  Mr.  Root  answered : 
Thank  you.’  The  Minister  continued:  ‘Have  you  my  book?’  and  Mr.  Root  re¬ 
sponded-  ‘ Si,  sehor ,  tengo  su  libra  de  listed'  [“Yes,  sir,  I  have  your  book”].  1  he 
Minister  then  asked :  ’  Have  you  your  table?’  ‘  Tengo  mi  mesa  ’  [“I  have  my  table  j. 
And  everybody  was  quite  contented  at  having  been  able  to  address  him  in  English. 

It  rained  the  night  before  Mr.  Root  was  expected  and  \\  hen  the  morning  crept 
in  it  was  still  raining,  the  cold  gusty  temporal  of  the  Argentine  winter  The  blue 
and  white  of  the  Argentine  and  our  own  colors  had  run  together,  the  banners 
whipped  and  dripped  like  washing  on  the  line.  It  took  one  back  to  New  York  to 
see  the  crowd  go  down  the  bay:  a  white  Coney  Island  excursion  steamer  bearing 
what  passed  for  the  American  colony ;  another,  a  free  lance,  careening  in  its  wake; 
a  launch  filled  with  young  men  in  oilskins  and  flying  the  flags  of  all  the  American 
colleges— voting  Argentines,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  States.  I  hey  looked 
exactly  as  though  they  had  just  come  up  the  Sound  to  New  London.  There  was 
even  a  newspaper  tug  puffing  about  importantly  with  a  big  red  banner,  “La 
Razon— Diario  de  la  Tarde”— which,  as  “La  Razon”  was  one  ot  the  littlest  papers 
■  in  town,  seemed  an  eminently  sporting  thing  to  do. 
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Long-Time 
Accuracy 
Assured 
by  this 

Watch-Test 


Bradstreet  or  Dun  may 
reveal  that  you  are  more  in¬ 
fluential  than  your  business 
stationery  indicates — provided, 
of  course,  the  paper  doesn’t 
altogether  preclude  your  being 
“looked  up.”  Everything  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  pay  you  to  use 
stationery  that  rates  you  high 
itself. 


ROOFING 


It  s  ail  in  the  top  surface.  We  could  show  you  better  if  you  had  a 
sample  in  your  hands.  But  the  enlarged  diagram  of  Amatite  shows  ftk. 
it  pretty  well.  I  he  mineral  surface  you  see  there  takes  the  p/ace  jjffitjk 

of  paint  and  coating.  It  makes  that  extra  expense  unneces-  _ t 

sary.  It  saves  both  time  and  money. 

Lay  Amatite  and  that  is  the  end  of  your  roofing  ^rj  Mc'Jtf  iCV 
troubles.  W  hen  you  lay  the  ordinary  kinds,  your 
roofing  troubles  begin.  You  have  to  paint  or  coat  f 

WOOL  FELT  I 

composition  I— — — — i 

WOOL  FELT  I 

ENLARGED  SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM 

them  every  year  or  so.  Their  expense  soon  amounts  to  as  much  as  the 
original  cost  of  such  roofings. 

Amatite  costs  less  than  the  other  kinds  to  buy,  and  it  costs  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  maintain.  Amatite  is  the  kind  of  roofing  you  want.  The  kind  that 
is  naturally  waterproof.  Amatite  does  not  have  to  hide  under  a  coat  of  paint 
in  order  to  give  good  service.  It  is  made  to  take  the  brunt  of  any  kind 
of  weather  under  any  kind  of  conditions. 

Send  for  a  Sample  and  examine  the  mineral  surface  for  yourself.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  it  is  the  only  kind  worth  having.  We  will  send  a  Sample  free  on  request. 


No  Rockford  Watch  gets  a 
hair  spring  until  it  will  run  w  ith¬ 
out  one. 

That  means  that  it  will  keep 
accurate  time  years  from  now 
as  well  as  this  year. 

The  common  fault  of  watches 
is  that  they  soon  lose  their 
accuracy. 

In  the  production  of  watches 
hurriedly  and  in  large  quantities, 
there  is  no  time  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  defects  that  can  be 
overcome  by  adjusting  the  balance 
wheel  which  the  hair  spring 

The  Balance 
T  Wheel  of  a  watch 

is  adjusted  by  vari- 
ously  distributing  the 
m i ohm  weight. 


"Look  for  the  Water  Mark" 

helps  to  establish  confidence. 
It  has  a  parchment-like  rustle 
that  makes  a  man  look  for  the 
water  mark,  and  feel  better 
disposed  toward  you  because 
of  your  discrimination. 

T  hat  you  may  discover  for 
yourself  the  substantial  body 
and  exquisite  texture  of  this 
paper  we  suggest  that  you  let 
us  place  samples  in  your  own 
hands. 


We  want  you  to  specify  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  paper  and  en¬ 
velopes  to  your  printer  or  lith¬ 
ographer  when  you  next  order 
business  stationery.  Have  him 
show  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better 
still ,  write  us  for  a  copy.  It 
contains  suggestive  specimens  of 
letterheads  and  other  business 
forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  four¬ 
teen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond.  Please  write  on  your  pres¬ 
ent  letterhead. 


New  York  ( 
Minneapolis 


SMITH  ©JWESSOI 

The  Only  Absolute  Safety  is 
SMITH  &  WESSON  “HAMMERLESS  SAFETY 


This  shows  why.  The  hammer,  inside  the  frame,  is  al- 
*'  ways  locked  by  the  safety  catch.  The 
W.  natural  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  Safety  Lever  in 
XA  the  back  of  the  handle  (see  Illustration)  is  the  only 
.  way  to  lift  the  safety  catch  and  permit  the 

W  trigger  ' 

r 

Rl  , \  the  same  instant 


A  T.  L  S  MI  T  H  A 
VN  ESSON  Revolvers 
have  this  Monogram 
trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  frame.  None 
others  are  genuine. 


f-on-r  to  raise  the  hammer  for  firing. 
The  safety  lever  and  trigger  must  act  at 

. — . To  discharge  this  arm 

otherwise  than  deliberately 
Tsafety  >s  an  impossibility— and 

catch 

_  Mere  is  the  Proof 

Over  300,000  SMITH  & 
K  WESSON  Ham  me  Hess 

Safety  Revolvers  have  been 
jpg??  5  made  and  sold,  and  not  one 

single  accident  has  ever 
been  reported.  They  are 
Y  *|L  m\  absolutely  accident  proof. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  Re 
\  0  Y  volvers  are  the  thorough- 

^  1  breds  of  the  revolver  world. 

%  |  Each  is  tested  for  the  maxi- 
ip5*-  i  I  mum  of  efficiency,  range 
1  I  and  strength— each  is  mod 

\  011  bnes  of  grace  and 

V  Wi5Bi  beauty  without  an  ounce  of 
V"  atmamamr  superfluous  weight. 

32  Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield, 

2330  Alameda  Avenue,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Hjamjjshirp 

Aigtmd^ 

K.J/pk  «t<v 


South  Hadlev  Falls 
Massachusetts 


P  Time 
a  Lifetime 


Our  new  booklet,  “The  Revolver,”  illustra.es  aim  des 
rach  model  in  detail  and  gives  an  expert’s  instruction  for 
shooting.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  revolver 
logue  published.  Sent  free  upon  request.  Address  Dept. 

SMITH  &  WESSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 


/ind  in  this  manner  many  de- 
fiects  in  the  watch  itself  are  over¬ 
come-— for  a  while — by  the 
watchmaker  who  must  hurry  his 
product  to  market. 

But  the  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch  should  only  be  required  to 
overcome  two  outside  conditions. 

First,  the  frequently  changing 
position  or  the  watch  in  pocket 
or  hand. 

Then,  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  metals  caused  bv 
heat  or  cold. 

These  are  the  only  demands 
made  upon  the  hair  spring  and 
balance  wheel  of  a  Rockford  ' 
Watch. 

For  every  Rockford  Watch 
must  prove  by  running  without 
the  hair  spring,  that  there  are  no  . 
defects  to  be  overcome. 

So,  when  a  watch  has  passed  this 
test  and  is  then  tested  and  adjusted  in 
all  positions  and  in  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  you  have  assurance  of  life¬ 
time  accuracy. 

And  that  assurance  you  get  in  any 
watch  with  “ROCKFORD”  on 
the  dial. 


Mass 


Grand  Winter 
Cruises 


To  Madeira,  Spain 
the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  Seas 

and  the 


ORIENT 


iVEST  INDIES,  the  Spanish  Main,  the  Panama  Canal  and  Nassau 

»vin  Screw  Steamers  “Moltke”  and  “Bluecher,”  “Prinzessin  Viet 
Express  service  between  Italy  and  Egypt  by  the  twin  screw  S.  S. 


new 


‘Meteor’ 


S1ARINEF 

mOLINt  ENGINE- 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


for  illustrated  literature  describing  in  detail  these  and  other  c 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  35  and  37  Broadws 

talnut  Street  159  Randolph  Street  90  State  Street  106' 
delphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill.  Boston,  Mass.  Oa 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Engine  Only 
i*  ti.pT3.v-5 
4  3  tl.P.*440e' 
5if.P>83°° 
VVKei\ yo\i  buy  our  5  HORSE  TOWER  MOTOR 
you  owrv  the  best  iasolirve  c.i\'i  ir\c.  ever 

rcvade  for  its  size,  <y\d  we.ig.Kt. - — 

CATALOGUE.  I  to  20  IIP  for  the  askii\£.~ 
DETROIT  AUTO  MARINE  CO.,  95  Wade  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia.  79  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


'““r  Watch  Dealer  knows  these  facts  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  long-time  satisfaction  you 
get  in  a  Rockford  Watch. 

If  you  are  not  willingly  supplied,  write  us  and 
WwtV!  see  t*lat  7ou  get  what  you  want. 

Write  us  for  proof  of  superiority  anti  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  types  of  Rockford  Watches. 


DO  YOU  REALIZE^ 


AKE  MONEY  EXHIBITING  MOTION  PICTURES 


Big  profile  on  small  mveflment. 


jired  Fairs,  schools,  V.  M 
theatres  ofier  unlimited  field. 
-  Kiinrlosr  :opes  complete 


ROCKFORD  WATCH  CO 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


-  '  with  flereopticon  attach-  W 

ment,  $75.00  up;  endless  variety  of  films  50  feet  An 

Write  for  free  information  and  Kiretoscope  Catalog  A.  U 

ge  .  N.J.,  New  Voel,  ,  Chicago, London! 


HIGH  GRADE  STONES 
BRILLIANT,  PURE  COLOR 
20%  Down,  10%  a  Month 

You  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
genuineness  and  low  price  of  any 
Diamond  we  sell  you.  If  it  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  price  at  your  dealer’s,  we 
will  take  it  back  and  refund  your 
money.  Every  purchase  is  strictly 
confidential.  With  evely  Diamond  we 
give  a  certificate  guaranteeing  quality, 
also  privilege  of  exchange  at  any  time 
at  full  value.  Goods  forwarded  for  in¬ 
spection  at  our  expense.  Wc  are  the 
Oldest  House  in  the  Trade.  Estab¬ 
lished  1843.  Our  illustrated  catalogue 
is  rich  in  Diamond  information.  Write 
for  latest  edition. 24 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

v  71-73  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK  A 
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Overcoat  styles  have  changed. 
Rain  coat’s  also.  Kenyon  Overcoats 
and  Kenreign  Coats  show  the  high¬ 
est  forms  of  the  latest  fashion. 

Send  dealer’s  name  and  address  for  latest 
style  book  for  either  line  (say  which  you 
want)  and  “How  to  Judge  an  Overcoat,’ 
a  factory  story  of  both  lines  the  information 
in  which  will  save  you  money  every  time 
you  buy  any  kind  of  clothing. 

Remember  we  will  see  that  you  can  get 
Kenyon  Coats  wherever  you  live. 

e>  Go 

Only  in  our  factories,  the  largest  in  the  world 
that  make  clothing,  is  it  possible  to  produce 
these  coats.  Every  modern  device  and  ex¬ 
pert  supervision  insure  the  finest  workman¬ 
ship  and  finish  no  sweat  shop  work.  We 
control  cloth  mills  securing  exclusive  novel- 


Good,  pure  old-fashioned  sausage  made 
right  on  this  farm  from  dairy-fed  little  pig 
pork,  pure  spices  and  salt  only — absolutely 
nothing  else.  It’s  the  kind  of  sausage  every 
one  wants,  and  but  comparatively  few  have 
known  where  to  get  heretofore.  Where 
dealers  cannot  supply  I’ll  make  you  this 
special  trial  offer: 

4  POUNDS,  $1.00.  EXPRESS  PAID 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT 

I  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of  $1,00,  4  lbs.  of 
my  famous  Dairy  Farm  Sausage,  express  paid  east 
of  Colorado,  and  with  the  privilege  of  having  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Or  send  for  my 
circular  and  price  list.  It  tells  the  story  of  my  busi¬ 
ness — how  it  started,  why  it  has  grown — tells  how 
to  cook  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  so  that  their 
zest  and  flavor  are  best  preserved — i el  Is  about  my 
Hams,  Bacou,  Lard,  etc.,  all  prepared  at 

JONES’  DAIRY  FARM 
Box  612  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Honey  Comb 
Chocolate  Chips 


FOR  just  ofte  reason,  these 
dainty  chocolate  chips  are 
the  most  popular  candy  ever 
made,— because  they’re  so  good. 
Pure  honey-molasses  taffy,  crisp 
and  airy,-  coated  with  pure 
rich  chocolate,  they  simply 
melt  in  the  mouth.  "Taylor- 
Made”  is  stamped  on  every 
chip. 

To  a "  y  lailu  who  sends  ns  the  name 
of  her  candy  dealer ,  druggist  or 
grocer  and  five  2c.  stamps  we  will 
send,  once  only,  a  fancy  hoe  of  our 


TAYLOR  BROS.  CO 
243  Taylor  Bldg. 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


This  Key  Prevents  Errors 

Test  the 
Standard 
Adding 
Machine 

FREE- 


Read  Our  Offer 


YOU  can  have  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
sent  to  your  office  and  left  there  for 
you  to  use. 


ou  to  use. 

Do  all  your  adding,  tabulating,  balancing  and  other  work 
with  it. 

Treat  it  just  as  if  it  was  your  own.  Test  the  Machine  thor¬ 
oughly,  in  all  the  wavs  you  can  think  of. 

And,  if  you  aren  ’t  satisfied  it  will  effect  big  economies  m 
your  business— if  you  don't  find  it  all  we  claim— just  send  it 
back  where  yon  got  it,  and — that’s  all. 

There  won’t  be  anything  to  pay.  We  shan’t  try  to  argue 
with  you.  We  ask  you  to  be  the  Judge  and.  whatever  your 
decision,  we  agree  uot  to  find  fault  with  it. 

Is  this  a  fair  offer?  . 

All  you  have  to  do  t«  take  advantage  of  it,  is  write  ns 
today  on  your  business  letier-head  and  say  you  are  willing 
to  test  a  Standard  Adding  Machine,  at  our  expense  and  risk. 

Anil  we  will  have  one  delivered  to  you  from  our  nearest 
branch  at  once. 

The  price  of  the  Standard  is  only  $185.00 

and  it,  will  save  you  that  in  short  order. 

It  prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight— has  only  two  rows 
of  keys — only  one  figure  of  a  kind — is  simple  in  construction 

_ simple  in  action — strong,  compact  and  easy  to  handle— and 

you  can  use  it  anywhere. 

But  take  us  at  our  word  and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don’t  wish  to  do  this,  at  least  write  tor  our 
Testimonial  Book  telling  the  many  different,  ways  people 
economize  in  their  business  by  using  a  Standard  Adding 
Machine. 

The  book  is  FREE.  Your  request  gets  it  promptly, 
postpaid. 

THE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3764  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MEN’S  $15  FALL  SUITS 


Established 
49  Years 


Sixth  Ave. 

23d  St. 
and  22d  St. 


Including  Without  Charge 

BOTH 

Extra  Vest  Worth  $2.00 

Extra  Trousers  Worth  $3.00 
SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
Can  be  examined 

FREE 

and  returned  at  our  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  If  you  keep  the  outfit 
pay  the  Express  Co.  Ten  Dollars. 
Price  of  outfit  at  your  d»o/\ 
nearest  dealers  .  . 

OUR  PRICE  HALF  .  $10 

SAVING  YOU  .  .  $10 

„„TT  ,  Fine  black  Thibet 
sun  |  Venetian  lining 
EXTRA  (  Choice  of  White  or 
VEST  (  Fancy— washable 
EXTRA  <  Fine  Worsteds 
TROUSERS  i  Latest  Stripes 

NEWEST  ,  Cut  according  to 
FALL  latest  New  York 
STYLES  '  Men’s  Fashions 
SEND  MEASUREMENTS 
Chest,  Waist  and  length  of  Trous¬ 
ers.  Order  now.  We  take  no 
money  till  you  see  the  outfit. 

EHRICH  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 


4% 


OUR  BUIL1UNG 


Any  one  anywhere  can  open  a 
savings  account  with  us  for  $1 

This  Bank 
PAYS 

Compounded  twice  annually  on  Savings  De¬ 
posits,  a  higher  rate  than  most  high-class 
bonds  yield, with  your  principal  always  with¬ 
in  reach.  Deposits  made  before  the  16th  of 
any  month  draw  interest  from  the  first  of 
that  month.  Write  to  Department  “<•”  1  or 
our  booklet,  “Banking  by  Mail.” 
Surplus,  -  -  $2,000,000  00 

Deposits,  over  $28,000,000.00 
Union  Trust  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CO  CALLING  CARDS  #1  OO 

<  INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATO  — 


These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made — rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send 
a  dollar,  with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  r 
a  sample  if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  F-N- 
GRAVING  leaves  a  lasting  impression  </  cue 
and  dignity — an  exclusiveness  such  as  yo 


IrBOSIftlll&flS 


CVCRYTHING  IN  ENGRAVING 

905  Chestnut  Street  Philadc 


At  your  dealer’s  , 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 


Factory 


Prices 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR 
YOUR  BOY 

And  what  is  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
Mother,  there  is  health,  strength,  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  cheess  for  the 
.  youngsters  in'  exercise  with  an 


IRISH  MAIL 


yy 


The  car  that  is  endorsed  by 
physficians  everywhere.  It  is 
“Geared”  for  speed,  yet  built 
'so  Ww  it  can't  upset.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute.  Look  for 
name  “Irish  Mail”  on  theseat  . 
;)t  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
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m 
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64  PAGE  BOOK  FREI 

Tills  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  ami  Gils  nil 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Indent  for  Pl  o(U  :uul  How  to  Sel  •.  Uent. 

O’JIKAIU,  *  ItltOCK.  Pat.  A  tty..  018  K  St..  . .  . 

PATENTS  that  Pr  "CT  n 

Our  3  book‘d  for  Inventors  mailed  on  rei;e  1  :H’,T" 

R.  S.&  A  B.  LACEY.  Washington  D.  12*1 


SOUTH  AMERICANS  AND  MR.  ROOT 

( Continued  fro?n  page  28) 


The  Argentine  cruiser  which  brought  Mr.  Root  across  from  Montevideo  ap- 
peared  presently  through  the  mist,  moving  slowly  and  solidly  as  warships  do,  and 
the  fleet  of  welcomers  drew  near  till  we  could  see  Mr.  Root  and  hear  the  constant 
banging  of  the  cruiser's  band  coming  across  the  water.  Then  our  band  struck  up 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”— only  one  who  had  had  some  experience  with  that 
curious  national  air  as  played  by  a  picked-up  Latin- American  band  would  have 
recognized  it,  but  Mr.  Root  had  had  that  experience,  and  he  stepped  close  to  the 
rail  and  stood  straight  and  still  with  his  hat  over  his  heart  until  the  song  was 
done.  Then  there  was  a  rather  awkward  pause.  There  was  Mr.  Root;  here  was  a 
boatful  of  English-speaking  people;  only  a  stone’s  throw  of  water  between,  yet 
what  to  do?  Meanwhile,  the  Argentine  Alumnae’s  launch  was  getting  all  the 
attention  by  steaming  close  to  the  cruiser  and  playing  Mr.  Root’s  college  hymn. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  juncture  that  the  Impossible  Person  in  the  shabby  top  hat 
perched  up  somewhere  near  the  walking-beam  roared  out  “  What’s  the  matter  with 
Root?”  Every  one — though  extremely  embarrassed  at  this  very  fresh  behavior — 
gave  the  usual  reply  and  the  Impossible  Person,  receiving  some  encouragement  at 
last  at  once  demanded  who  was  all  right,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  spelled 
out’ the  words  at  the  top  of  his  lungs—' “  R-O-O-T— Root  /”  Something  like  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  was  seen  to  flicker  across  the  face  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  every  one  that,  possibly,  after  weeks  of  rhetorical  compli¬ 
ments  and  elaborate  hot  air,  which  he  could  not  understand,  this  unmistakably 
American  greeting — the  first  greeting  he  had  received  from  the  city  he  was  about 

to  enter _ was  the  finest  and  most  eloquent  thing  that  could  have  been  done.  The 

I.  P.  seeing  these  feelings  betrayed  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  glowered 
upon  him  before,  felt  himself  coming  into  his  own.  “He  saw  me,”  he  remarked 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth,  taking  off  his  top  hat  and  mopping  his  florid  brow. 

The  cruiser  steamed  slowly  into  the  docks  where,  one  behind  the  other,  as  far 
as  you  could  see,  ships  from  all  the  world  lay  moored,  covered  with  display  flags. 

were  cheers,  the  crowd  swarmed  toward  the  landing-place,  and  the  lancers 
and  cuirassiers  cleared  the  way.  Followed  the  official  greetings,  then  the  carriages 
formed,  and  with  the  escort— pennants  fluttering  and  sabres  drawn— they  galloped 
up  the  dripping  asphalt,  the  crowds  running  along  behind,  cheering  in  the  rain. 

It  was  diverting  that  afternoon— while  the  lancers  and  cuirassiers  were  clatter¬ 
ing  here  and  there  through  the  streets  accompanying  the  great  folks  on  their  offi¬ 
cial  visits,  and  everywhere  buzzed  the  name  of  Mr.  Root — to  pick  up  an  afternoon 
paper,  still  damp  from  the  press,  and  to  read  things  like  these: 

“Mr.  Root,  an  intelligent  observer  of  political  and  social  phenomena,  will  not 
search  for  the  basis  of  his  judgment  in  the  .  .  .  honors,  exaggerated  or  not,  which  our 
Government  bestows  upon  him.  ...  A  politician  as  eminent  and  as  keen  as 
he  knows  very  well  that  these  international  alliances  are  formed  solely  under 
the  pressure  of  the  needs  of  commerce  and  by  the  stimulus  of  selfish  interests. 

If  he  will  consult  our  statistics  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  with  the  European 
nations  that  we  maintain  an  interchange  of  products,  the  United  States  being  our 
strong  rival.  Our  cereals  and  our  beef,  our  hides  and  wool,  have  no  place 
in  the  United  States — a  country  which  produces  _  and  exports  these  same  arti¬ 
cles  Let  us  receive  most  kindly,  then,  our  illustrious  traveler.  But  if  we 

resist  certain  tendencies  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  illustrious  Minister,  let  him  understand  that  we  do  so  inspired  only  by  the 
purest' patriotism  and  the  highest  interests  in  our  country.  .  .  .  Our  statesmen 
no  longer  can  shut  up  in  a  box,  so  to  speak,  the  collective  thought  .  .  .  and 
interests  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  modern  means  of  communication  often  give  greater 
efficiency  to  an  experienced  and  practical  commercial  agent  than  to  a  polished 
ambassador,  master  of  all  the  arts  of  Metternich.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  sincere ;  let  us 
be  of  our  own  time;  let  us  make  a  diplomacy  of  real  interests,  living  real  life  with 
open  lungs.”  To  meet  opposition  so  intelligent  and  unemotional  as  this,  was  one 
of  the  most  instructive  experiences  which  his  journey  brought  to  Mr.  Root. 

Toward  sunset  the  skies  cleared,  and  all  Buenos  Ayres  poured  into  the  streets, 
with  the  vivacious  good  humor  wffiich  might  be  expected  to  accompany  the 
prospect  of  a  three  days’  fiesta  and  a  splendid  free  show".  Everywhere  there 
were  lights  Florida,  a  street  corresponding  in  a  way  to  our  Broadway,  was  fes¬ 
tooned  with  incandescent  lamps,  in  the  Argentine  and  American  colors,  as  though 
she  had  hung  herself  with  many  necklaces,  like  a  beauty  dressed  for  a  ball.  Be¬ 
neath  this  blaze  trooped  a  crowd  much  like— except  that  it  mostly  spoke  Spanish 
or  Italian  or  French — a  Broadway  crowd  on  New"  Year’s  or  Election  Night.  Mr. 
Root  was  being  banqueted  in  the  Government  House  on  the  plaza,  and  the  great 
show  of  the  evening  was  set  for  10:30  o’clock,  when  the  banqueting  party  were  to 
emerge  upon  a  balcony  and  watch  the  firemen  march  by  in  a  torchlight  parade. 
For  hours  the  populace  surged  in  the  plaza  below,  proud  to  be  ridden  back  into 
line  bv  their  splendid  cuirassiers,  shouting  out  Latin  jests  to  the  pastry-cook  s 
men  from  the  Cafede  Paris  who  pattered  through  on  their  way  to  the  banquet  hall 
balancing  trays  of  wonderful  quaking  jellies  on  their  heads.  , 

At  last  there  was  a  great  shout.  On  the  balcony  of  the  palace  could  he  dis¬ 
cerned  a  lot  of  white  shirtfronts  framed  in  a  blaze  of  light,  the  bugles  screamed, 
and  round  the  plaza  and  past  the  reviewing  balcony  the  firemen  came.  They 
marched  like  infantry,  carrying  torches  and  axes  instead  of  guns.  At  the  head 
of  the  line  was  a  bugle  corps  which  countermarched  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
balcony,  where,  all  during  the  procession,  it  blared  in  shrill  unison  a  curious  wil 
march.  Presently  there  came  a  call,  one  of  those  wailing,  eery  carlls  peculiar  to 
South  America.  Those  who  had  passed  the  reviewing  stand  continued  their 
march  on  out  of  the  plaza  and  up  into  the  Avemda’s  blaze  of  lights.  There  was 
a  rumble  and  rattle  in  the  distance,  and  all  at  once  into  the  glare  in  front .of  the 
reviewing  balcony  swept  the  engines — steam  up  and  smoking  the  hook-and 
ladder  and  hose  carts,  pell-mell,  on  the  dead  run.  The  searchlight  from  the  top 
of  the  Prensa  building,  which  had  been  swooping  back  and  forth  over  the  crowd 
swung  down  with  a  fine  Latin  appreciation  of  the  spectacular,  so  that  it  shone 
down  on  one  side  of  the  square  and  directly  on  the  turn  just  beyond  the  reviewm 
stand  Into  this  shaft  of  naked  light  the  horses  swept  as  they  rounded  the  turn, 
every  movement  thrown  out  sharply  as  were  those  of  the  white  horse  which  used 
to  nerform  in  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  at  the  Hippodrome.  Not  one  of  the  drivers 
couldseean  inchbeyond  his  horsf’s  nose,  hut  with  a  typically  South  American 
determination  to  do  the  thing  as  picturesquely  as  it  could  be  done,  every  man  o 
them  sent  his  team  down  into  that  shaft  of  blinding  light  with  as  little  hesitancy 
over  the  reason  why  as  if  he  had  been  a  trooper  at  Balaklava.  ,  , 

The  crowd  went  wild.  The  moment  the  last  cart  was  past  the  crowd  broke,  an 
as  if  by  prearrangement  surged  over  to  the  balcony,  roaring  for  Meestane 
R-r  ro7r  P  ‘‘Viva  Meestaire  R-r-roo  /”  Those  on  the  balcony  waved  tneir  arms 
and  said  “Ssh1  Ssh!”  Mr.  Root  stood  still,  waiting,  and  feeling,  one  would  think 
pretty  pleased  with  himself.  The  noise  was  so  great  when  he  at  last  started  to 
speak  that  about  all  that  one  could  hear  was  the  conclusion  of  his  half-dozen  sen 
tences-  “With  all  mv  heart  I  say  ‘Viva  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  ' 
the  Republic  of  Argentina!’  ”  The  crowd  caught  nothing  but  the  \  ivas  and  tl 
word  “Argentina,”  but  they  understood  that  all  right  and  fairly  exploded  wit 
delSht  “  0 utdice  Meestaire  R-r-roo  /  One  dice  Meestaire  R-roo  /”  a  lot  of  them 
demanded  "crowding  about  as  they  heard  our  English,  and  when  we  translated 
what  little  we  had  heard  they  went  galloping  away,  repeating  it  to  each  othe 
like  happy  children.  And  if  our  taciturn  and  impenetrable  Secretary  may  have 
seemedPto  be  losing  his  equilibrium,  thus  to  shout  out  such  emotional  things  as 
“Vivas'”  in  plain  sight  to  such  a  crowd,  one  did  not  blame  him.  The  sight 
the  blazing  plaza  and  those  people— strange  to  him,  unable  to  speak  his  language 
roaring  for  him  as  they  did,  was  enough  to  agitate  a  monument.  They  could  not 
have  done  more  for  him  had  he  been  one  of  their  own,  the  commander  of  thei 
country’s  army,  returning  from  a  victorious  war. 
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FOR  THE  NURSERY  FOR  THE  TABLE 

KoTili  i„  all  climates,  under  all  conditions.  Borders  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  M.lk  and  1  eerless 

llrund  .Evaporated -Cream  HU  every  milk  requirement.  Superior  for  ice  cr.atn. 


Ad  V. 


Without  hesitation  or  fear,  take  an 


These  Three  Circles 
Tell  the  Story 


5AFEI Y-AUI  OMA  TIC 


REVOLVER 

and 

“Hammer  the  Hammer” 


Iver  Johnson  Safety 
Hammer  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish,  22  rim  fire  cartridge, 
32-38  center  fire  qq 


cartridge 


These  revolvers  can  be  fitted,  at  extra 
prices,  as  follows:  blued  finish,  50c;  2- 
inch  barrels,  no  additional  charge:  4-inch 
barrel,  50c.;  5-inch  barrel,  $1.00;  6-inch 
barrel  $1.50;  Pearl  stocks,  22-32  caliber, 

$1.25;  38  caliber,  $1.50;  Ivory  stocks,  22- 
32  caliber,  $2.50;  3S  caliber,  $3.00. 

For  sale  bv  Hardware  and  Sporting;  Goods  dealers  everywhere  or  will 
he  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply.  Look 
lor  the  Owl  s  head  on  the  grip  and  out  name  on  the  barrel. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  99  Chambers  Street 
I  act  fie  Coast  Br’h:  P.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  2:130  Alameda  Av„  Alameaa  Cal. 
European  Office:  Picklmben  4.  Hamburg',  Germany 

Makers  o[  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Frame  Bicycles  and  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  Shotguns 


Iver  Johnson  Safety 
Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish,  32-38  cen- 
ter  fire  cartridge 


Hammer 


thf> 


Hammer 


Accidental 

discharge 

Impossible 


Why  Your  Next  Suit  or  Overcoat  Should  Be 

Made  in  New  York 

Made  to  Your  Measure 

v«iP!ie!11bri"f!  «4'°ur  message  for  our  unique  handv  Catalog— New 
York  “Styles  for  Men”  will,  a  well  chosen-  selection  of  cloth  sample 

at  ^ lio“r  y  eS  and  a  compU-te  outfu  for  laki,,s  y°U1'  own  measurements 

The  U.  S.  Mail  rushes  them  to  you  and  hurries  your  order  back  to  this 
btg  modern  tailor  shop.  We  make  your  suit  or  overcoat-(in  one  week)  in 
teal  New  York  Style  (with  all  your  own  ideas  incorporated)  and  the 
Lx  pi  ess  Company  makes  speedy  delivery. 

1  ®*ye  5,0“  the  Style  and  Make  you've  learned  to  admire  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  youth,  the  Professional  man,  the  Prosperous  citizen— for  a  well-bied 
aiwaysS1°n  and  c01lfldent  air  dominates  New  York's  inimitable  Style 

NeW  Y<Jrk  Tailorin?  surely  brings  to  you  (to  every  man)  Individ- 
ualii  \ ,  wmch  is  the  outward  visible  sign  ot  culture— of  success 

New  York  Style  may  seem  simple  but  it  is  grand.  It  is  positive  and 
has  no  comparative  or  superlative.  It  ,s  supreme  punitive  ana 

^L?,UALITy'  FINISH-  FIT  AND  OUR  PRICES  WILL  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  FIT  YOU  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  RLEASE  YOU. 

WE  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  U  S  TO  YOUR  HOMF 
'"“vs  moderately  graded  from  $12.50  to  $22.50.  '  b  10  Y0UR  HOME. 

Write  today  for  our  f  aialog,  Samples  and  Outfit  Thpv  are  ppitit  r»  •*.  ,  .. 

yon  think  „f  it  and  see  for  /ourself  what  -Made  in  New  York"  nuins  n<>W  'Vh‘le 
Letereuces  by  permtosiou  Citin’,  Central  National  Bant,  N.  y.  East  Elver  Nat, anal  Bank  N  Y. 

The  New  York  Tailors,  D  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York 

Let.  «  Year, 


The  Iver  Johnson  simply  cannot 
go  off  unless  the  trigger  is  pulled 

all  the  way  back.  Before  this  - 

has  been  done  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  revolver  hammer  and  the  fir- 

mg-pin — see  the  middle  circle. 

.  ,  1,he  Ieft“hand  circle  shows  how,  by  pulling  the  trigger,  the  safety  Jever  is  raised 

circled  Z  •  6  reV°,  '7r  Whtn  this  h^mer  falls  (see  the  right-hand 

with  f  '%blowls  earned  through  tie /ever  to  the  firing-pin,  and  the  cartridge  is  exploded 
ki  t  h  ^  C"ta,n,ty'  ,S°  that>  ,unless  you  pull  the  trigger ,  you  can  drop  the  revolver, 
kick  it  hammer  it  do  what  you  please— it  cannot  be  discharged  by  accident  That’s 

combiriedSa  eS  °f  ^  IVer  Johnson  novv  exceed  the  sales  of  all  other  American  makes 

It  is  Just  as  Sure  as  It  is  Safe 

For  straight  shooting  and  hard  shooting  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  revolver  no  matter 
what  its  name  Dr  price.  It  is  compact,  graceful,  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  handle— in  every  way 
a  gentleman  s  weapon  for  pocket,  desk  or  home. 

Our  Free  Booklet,  “Shots,”  Tells  You  More  in  Detail 

why  the  Iver  Johnson  has  won  its  place  in  public  favor.  It  also  contains  much  revolver  lore 
that  every  man  should  know  Our  handsome  catalogue  goes  with  it. 


Why  Beans  are  so  Rich 
in  Nitrogen 


PULL  up  a  bean  stalk  and  see. 

Observe  the  little  nodules  clinging  to 
its  roots. 

These  have  the  unique  power  to  seize  free 
Nitrogen  from  the  air  and  convert  it  into 
nitrates  for  the  roots. 

this  Nitrogen  in  turn  ascends,  through 
the  stalks,  to  the  pods,  and  accumulates,  as 
Nitrogenous  Proteid,  in  the  Beans. 

That’s  why  Beans  are  among  the  greatest 
of  all  Body-Builders. 

Beans  contain  about  23  pounds  of  Nitro¬ 
genous  tissue  and  Muscle-making  Proteid 
in  every  100  pounds. 

Bread  contains  only  6)4  pounds,  Bacon 
8  pounds,  Cream  Cheese  8)4  pounds,  Eggs 
l2%  pounds,  Beefsteak  20.pounds  per  100. 

So  that  Beans  are  a  much  more  powerful 
food  for  body  building  and  repair  than  even 
Beef,  Eggs,  Bacon,  or  other  foods  of  many 
times  their  price. 

Beans  also  contain  three  times  as  much 
Phosphorus  as  Beef,  times  as  much  as 
Eggs,  and  4  times  as  much  as  Milk. 

Phosphorus,  you  know,  is  the  food-factor 
which  feeds  Nerves  and  Brain,  and  which 
is  used  up  in  thinking. 

Beans  also  contain  more  of  the  Potash 
and  Lime,  from  which  Bone  and  Teeth  are 
formed,  than  any  other  vegetable  food. 

.  Moreover,  Beans,  while  being  such  mag¬ 
nificent  tissue,  muscle  and  bone  builders 
contain  practically  710  Fat. 

(There  isa  broad  hint  in  this  for  Americans 
with  a  tendency  to  stoutness). 

But,  Beans,  as  usually  served,  have  their 
fault. 

'1  hat  fault  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  useless 
Sulphur. 

This  Sulphur  turns  into  Sulphuretted  Hy¬ 
drogen  Gas  when  Beans  are  eaten. 

And  that  Gas  is  what  causes  Flatulence 
Colic,  “  wind  on  the  Stomach.” 

And  that  is  where  the  “Snider-Process” 
steps  in — to  eliminate  such  bean-faults. 

That  Process  not  only  extracts  the  bitter 
principle  (Natural  to  all  Beans)  but  makes 
thern  mellow,  cheesy  and  firm  to  the  tooth 
whi]e  porous  as  little  sponges, so  the  Stomach 
Fluids  can  readily  penetrate  and  digest  them. 

The  “Snider-Process,”  in  this  way,  doubles 
the  digestibility  of  Beans  without  making 
them  mushy,  soft,  split,  squashed  or  discoh 
ored,  like  other  brands  of  Pork  and  Beans. 

The  porous  nature  of  “Snider-Process” 
Beans  also  permits  them  to  evenly  absorb 
the  delicious  Catsup  in  which  they  are  im¬ 
mersed, with  itsdaintyflavorof  Seven  Spices 
Buy  a  tin  of  “  Snider-Process  ”  Pork  and 
Beans  to-day. 

Cut  it  open  before  heating  and  compare 


its  perfect  whole-bean  contents  with  the  best 
brand  of  Pork  and  Beans  you  have  ever 
before  used. 

If  it  is  not  better  than  that  best ,  take  this 
advertisement  to  your  Grocer  as  authority 
to  get  your  money  back. 

That’s  an  offer  worth  while,  isn’t  it? 

THE  T.  A.  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO.. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


The  "Pilot"  Gaslight  Maker 


For  Country  Homes,  Hotels,  Stores. 
Charge  it  about  once  a  month. 
Takes  about  an  hour  to  do  it. 
Makes  brilliant  White,  Eye  -saving 
Gaslight,  which  costs  a  third  less  than 
Kerosene  Light. 

No  more  Lamp-Cleaning,  Wick- 
Trimming,  Chimney  -  Wiping,  nor 
Kerosene  Filling. 

The  Pilot  Generator  is  a  Self- 
Stoker. 


Feeds  the  exact  quantity  of  Carbide 
needed  for  the  Light  required,  by 
Clock-work. 

Can’t  overfeed  to  waste  Gas. 

Can’t  underfeed  to  cause  poor 
Light. 

Can’t  “get  out  of  order’’  because  it 
is  so  simple  and  positive  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

Can’t  cause  trouble  because  you 
can’t  make  it  feed  Carbide  faster 
than  the  Gas  from  it  is  consumed  at 
the  Burners. 

Cost  low  enough  to  make  it  eco¬ 
nomical  for  an  eight-room  House,  a 
200-room  Hotel,  or  Country  Store  of 
any  size. 

Can  be  installed,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  with  all  Piping,  Chandeliers, 
Brackets,  Burners  and  Globes  in  two 
days’  work. 

Tell  us  how  many  rooms  you’ve 
got,  or  size  of  your  Store  to  Light 
and  we  will  quote  you  interesting 
price. 

For  immediate  reply,  address  “The 
Pilot  Generator,”  155  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERING 


There  is  a  simple  unique  way  for  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  a 
belter  position.  If  you  wish  to  earn  more  money  and  corn- 
11  and  a  position  of  greater  responsibility,  we  can  show  v  11  how 
to  seiureit.  *et  u  advise  you  at  our  expense,  simply  dip 
Ibis  advertisement,  mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  FREE  our  200 
page  ha  id-book  describing  our  60  courses  in  all  branches  of 

ENGINEERING 

Edttr  ion  is  the  power  that  keeps  the  wheel  of  business  moving 
.  trengthFu  your  position  in  the  business  world.  Act  now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 
- Mention  Collier's  10-13,  ’Ob - 


Keep  Your  Battery  in  Condition 

by  installing  a  11  Apple  Battery  Charger  on  your 
car.  A  perfect  dynamo  that 
charges  your  battery  right  on 
your  motor  car  or  boat,  as 
fast  as  the  battery  discharges. 
Insures  fat,  hot  sparks  to 
meet  every  charge.  Write 
today  for  lull  information. 

The  Dutton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

_  '21  St.  Clair  St.  Pavton.  Ohio 
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buffet- car  or  on  promenade 


In  his  travels  by  land  or  se; 
deck,  the  American  smoker  relies 


to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
incomparable  mildness  of  the  I  urad  never  tails  to  delight 
rare  fragrance  always  satisfies. 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD” 


111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacture! 


Comfortable 
babies  are 
,  dood  ones 


.  babies  are 
prizewinners 


sleep  well 

wlio  is 
bathed 
daily  with 


(o 
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Collier’s  Classified  Service 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  INTENDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOUR  USE 

No  advertiser  whose  honesty  the  Publishers  have  the  least  reason  to  doubt  will  be  allowed  in  these  columns.  Should,  however,  our  readers  discover  any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  whatever,  a  prompt  report  thereof  will  be  greatly  appreciated 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WE  WANT  an  energetic,  honest  man  who  desires  to  in¬ 
crease  his  income  during  spare  moments  or  after  working 
hours  to  represent  us  in  each  city  and  town  where  we 
have  no  local  representative;  considerable  money  can  be 
made  with  little  effort,  as  we  have  the  largest  and  finest 
selection  of  Diamonds  in  the  country  to  offer;  write  at 
once  for  information  and  have  territory  reserved. 

Mitchell  &  Scott  Co.  1126  Champlain  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Anyone  can  put 
them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


HIGH-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED 
to  solicit  investments  in  the  largest,  most  successful 
Realty  Company  in  New  York  City,  owning  clear  1000 
ACRES  ON  THE  FAMOUS  PALISADES,  opposite  130th 
Street,  New  York  City,  as  low  as  $100;  on  quarterly 
payments;  to  provide  funds  for  further  permanent  im¬ 
provements,  macadamized  streets  and  sidewalks,  com¬ 
plete  sewer  system,  etc.  Liberal  commissions.  Write 
AT  ONCE  for  details,  including  handsome  DE  LUXE 
EDITION  Artistic  Book  on  PALISADE.  DO  IT  NOW  ! 

REALTY  UNDERWRITING  CORPORATION 
1007  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS. — We  have  the  latest  shirt  waist  holder  and 
skirt  supporter.  Retails  25c,  also  corset  protector  10c. 
Big  sellers.  Catalog.  Special  inducements  to  agents. 
Delight  Specialty  Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  no  capital  required.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
DEXTER  SUPPLY  CO.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HERE  and  THERE  in  TWO  HEMISPHERES.— By  J.  D. 
Law.  Handsome  Vol.  500  pages,  big  type,  breezy  style,  39 
chapters  full  of  biography,  history,  poetry,  stories,  inter¬ 
views  international  celebrities.  Especially  rich  in  Scottish 
and  American  topics.  Agents  snap.  Home  Pub .  Co..  Phila. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS  in  every  town,  where  the  light 
companies  do  not  push  Hylo  Electric  Bulbs,  to  sell 
direct  to  consumers.  Good  pay.  THE  PHELPS  CO., 
224  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS  can  make  $10.00  a  day  selling  our'GOLD  WIN¬ 
DOW  LETTERS,  NOVELTY  SIGNS,  and  CHANGEABLE 
SIGNS.  Quick  Sales,  unlimited  quantities,  Catalogues  free. 
SULLIVAN  CO.,  Dept  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  city  and  town  in  this  and 
foreign  countries  for  quick  selling  office  specialty,  univer¬ 
sally  used.  Big  seller.  Large  profits.  Exclusive  territory. 
Sample  free.  R.  A.  Nelles,  105  Chambers  St.,  New  Y ork  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  best  Kettles  in  the  World 
for  Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  and  Preserving  Food  of 
all  kinds;  no  more  burned  or  scalded  hands,  no  more  food 
wasted.  Sample  and  territory  free.  For  particulars  write 
to  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


“Poultry  Keeping,  in  a  Nutshell,”  just  out.  Cream  of 
experienced  men’s  ideas.  Price  50c.,  or  free  with  56  to  124 
page,  best  illustrated  Poultry  Magazine  for  a  year  50c.  3 
Mos.  10c.  Poultry  Success,  Dept.  C.  W.,  Springfield,  O. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES  who  call  on  the  hardware  and 
automobile  trade  in  the  United  States  to  handle  side  line 
Sells  on  sight.  Liberal  commission.  Best  of  references  re¬ 
quired.  BAY  STATE  TOOL  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


$900-$2100  POSITIONS  now  open  for  experienced  drafts¬ 
men  men  who  are  looking  for  opportunities  that  will 
eventually  lead  off  the  board  to  more  responsible  positions. 
Write  us  today.  H  APGOODS.  305-307  Broadway.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  REGISTERS  $60.00  and  upward.  Accurate.  Re¬ 
liable.  High  in  Quality.  The  Hailwood  LEADER  at 
$125.00  does  same  work  as  other  makes  costing  twice  as 
much.  Hailwood  Registers  are  sold  through  your  job¬ 
ber  or  direct  from  factory,  saving  agents'  commissions 
and  expenses.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hall- 
wood  Cash  Register  Co.,  122  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  is  the  only  standard  visible 
writing  typewriter  retailing  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  SUN  TYPEWRITER  COM¬ 
PANY,  317  Broadway,  New  York. 


“It  writes  right."  New  Duplex  Solid  Gold  14  Kt.  Dia¬ 
mond  Point  Fountain  Pen  fully  guaranteed.  It  makes  an 
ideal  gift,  your  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Post¬ 
paid  $1.  Duplex  Mfg.  Co  .  Box  606,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


DO  YOU  KNIT  OR  CROCHET?  The  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  are  not  sold  through  the  stores.  Sold 
only  by  mail  to  the  consumer,  direct  from  the  mill,  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  samples 
of  “LAWRETTE”  yarns,  and  save  money.  LAWRENCE 
DYE  WORKS  CO.,  510  South  Canal  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SMOKING  MATERIALS 


n 


Tiie  SMOKERS  PARADISE  Egyptian  Cigarettes  have  no 
equal  in  quality.  Anyone,  ever  visited  our  resort  and 
smoked  them,  knows  it.  Sent  post-paid  100  cigarettes,  to 
any  part,  for  $1.  Smokers  Paradise  Corp.,  Atlantic  Citv.N.J. 
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i  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 

POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
POST  CARD  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NO  POST  CARD  COLLECTION  IS  COMPLETE 
without  these  beautiful  Florida  Post  Cards.  Twelve 
special  designs — no  two  alike  —  post  paid,  25  cents. 
I1EWETT  HILL,  106  Plant  Avenue,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Base-ball  Champions.  One  card  each  of  1906  Pennant  Win 
ners.  Chicago  National  and  American  League  Teams — half 
tone  pictures.  Names  of  players.  10  cents.  Special  rates  to 
dealers.  V.  O.  Hammon  Pub.  Co., 215  Wabash  Ave., Chicago. 

FOR  10  CENTS  we  send  you  full  value  in  handsome 
cards  and  latest  catalog,  listing  over  5000  best  subjects  at 
lowest  prices.  Post  Card  Albums.  National  Post  Card 
Company,  301  Logan  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

I 

PRIESTLEY  CRAVENETTE  AND  CRUCIAL  TEST 
RAINCOATS  AND  SUITS.  Buy  from  the  maker,  save 
half.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  samples,  booklet  and  de¬ 
signs.  Dept.  20,  CRUCIAL  TEST  RAIN  CLOTH  CO., 
10  West  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

KID  GLOVES — Elbow  length  ^16  button)  black  or  white 
$2.50.  Tans  or  browns  $2.75.  Twelve  buttons  $2.25.  Best  qual¬ 
ity — Department  store  prices  $3.50  and  $4.00.  Heavy  Cape 
jrloves.  el  bow  lengths,  tans  $3.00.  Send  check,  money  order, 
bills  or  stamps.  Long  Glove  Co.,  94  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  SELL  A  SILK  PETTICO  \T 

At  $5— that  I  know  is  the  best  value  in  America, 
and  I  have  20  years’  experience. 

M.  SMITH,  292  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

r .  . . 

GAMES  &  ENTERTAINMENTS 

i 

NEW  MONEY  MAKING  IDEA  FOR  FAIRS 
“CAPT.  KIDD’S  TREASURE  CHEST”  OUTFIT,  (price 
$1.00)  sent  free  with  $5.00  order  for  Grab  Bag  Novelties  at 
wholesale  prices  of  25c,  50c,  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Plays, 
Games,  Tricks,  Favors,  Decorations  and  Entertainment 
Supplies  (Wholesale  and  Retail).  Catalogue  Free.  THE 
ENTERTAINMENT  SHOP,  99  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES 

B.  D.  STANDS  FOR  BAD  DEBTS  ! 
I).  B.  STANDS  FOR  DEAD  BEATS  ! 

We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  everywhere,  for 
everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more 
hopelessly  bad  debts  than  any  agency  in  the  world. 
Write  us  and  we  will  both  make  money. 

MERCHANTS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
scientific  Collectors  of  Bad  Debts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  General  Manager. 

“Some  people  don’t  like  us.” 

‘  1 

FOR  MEN’S  USE 

SUPPLEE’S  SILVER  STEEL  RAZOR  removes  tough¬ 
est  beard  without  effort.  Never  jumps  over  the  tough  spot-. 
Never  needs  honing.  A  dollar  brings  one  postpaid. 
SUPPLEE  CUTLERY  CO.,  1033  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

t 

RARE  COINS  OF  ALL  AGES  NOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
25,000  pcs.  in  stock.  Rare  Coin  Book,  150  j  ages,  750  illus¬ 
trations  U.  S.  and  Foreign,  only  25c.  Bargain  selling  lists 
free.  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Dept.  W,  32  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


INSTRUCTION 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Taught  at  home.  Course  based  on,  and  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with,  those  in  leading  technical  schools.  PREPARED 
BY  PROMINENT  TECHNICAL  EDUCATORS 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 
MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MONEY  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Ambitious  young  men 
and  women  should  send  for  my  booklet  “A  New  Door  to 
Success,”  which  gives  full  details  of  my  method  of  teaching 
drawing.  Grant  Hamilton  Studio,  710  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 
TAUGHT  AT  HOME.  PREPARED  AND  DIRECTED 
BY  PAUL  E.  KUNZER,  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW 
ENGLAND  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES.  TEXT  BOOKS 
FURNISHED.  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE.  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  <  '<  >R DESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  194  BOYL¬ 
STON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LAWYERS  AND  PATENTS 


HEIRS — Get  our  newly  published  BOOK  containing 
thousands  of  names  wanted  for  unclaimed  estates;  includ¬ 
ing  Chancery  Court  of  England.  Price $1.00.  International 
Claim  Agency,  Dept.  C,  2453  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ANIMALS  AND  PETS 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS,  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
SWINE,  PIGEONS,  FERRETS  AND  RABBITS.  8 
CENTS  FIFTY  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
C.  G.  LLOYDT,  DEPT.  OH.,  SAYRE,  PA. 


JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 


FACTORY  TO  POCKET 

Why  not  buy  a  gold  watch  this  season?  Christmas  will 
soon  be  here.  Buy  from  the  factory  direct.  Let  me  send 
you  my  14k  and  18k  watch  catalogue  A.  Contains  photo¬ 
graphs  and  descriptions  of  ONLY  gold  watches  made 
without  plated  or  filled  parts.  MADE  FOR  PARTICU¬ 
LAR  PEOPLE.  I  am  proud  of  this  book,  and  want  you  to 
see  it  whether  you  buy  now  or  in  the  future.  Mail  your 
request  for  a  copy  to-day  and  read  information  about  gold 
watches  and  see  fac  simile  letters  from  the  WORLD’S 
LEADING  JEWELERS.  I  personally  guarantee  its  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  W.  F.  Doll,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


TOURMALINES.  Thousands  bought  yearly  by  Tourists 
to  San  Diego,  to  wear  alongside  of  its  rival  in  brilliancy 
the  Diamond.  Most  popular  Gem  today.  We  mine  them. 
We  cut  them.  Write  us.  Naylor  Gem  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  BUY  A  DIAMOND? 

WE  SELL  DIAMONDS  ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 
YOU  EVER  HEARD  OF.  NOTHING  DOWN 
PAY  AS  YOU  PLEASE.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
STOCKTON  &  CO.,  56  FIFTH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


AUTOMOBILES 


New  and  second  hand  cars  of  nearly  every  make;  Foreign 
and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request.  Times 
Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers  and 
Brokers  in  the  World,  215-217  W.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Automobile  Blacksmith  Hardware  Dealers.  Time  saving 
tools,  ratchet  wrenches  for  tire  lugs,  carriage  tire  bolts 
and  neverslip  horseshoes,  quick  acting  clamps  and  monkey 
wrenches.  Write  us.  Bay  State  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


F  >R  SALE.— BARGAIN:  1905  WINTON  MODEL  C 
TOURING  CAR;  SPLENDID  CONDITION;  4-CYLIN¬ 
DER  SIDE  ENTRANCE.  FULL  EQUIPMENT,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  TOP,  HAMPER,  SPEEDOMETER,  LAMPS, 
ETC.  JOHN  HOWARD,  Beacon  Road,  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  and  GROW¬ 
ING  METROPOLIS.  Building  lots  in  Boston’s  suburbs 
at  $10  each  to  introduce.  On  new  electric  car  line. 
Boston  Suburban  Land  Co.;  28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MORTGAGE  BONDS  on  N.  Y.  City  Real  Estate  netting 
6%.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  Trustee 
for  investors.  Dept.  M.,  McLaughlin  R.  E.  Co..  178  Rem- 
sen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OVER  A  MILLION  ACRES  at  $5  and  up  in  Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Branch  Agencies  in  principal 
towns.  SOUTHWESTERN  LAND  CO.,  401  Junction 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord.”  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  ot 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord's  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  INVESTORS  &  HOMESEEKERS  REALTY 
CO.,  519-21  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CASH  for  your  farm,  home,  or  property  of  any  kind,  no 
matter  where  located.  If  you  desire  a  quick  sale  send  us 
description  and  price.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
368  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


“Advertisers  Magazine” — The  Western  Monthly  should 
be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer.  Best 
“School  of  Advertising”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub. 10c. 
Sample  copy  free.  Address.  807  Grand  Av.. Kansas  City, Mo. 


10  CENTS  for  3  months’  trial  subscription  to  a  dollar 
magazine.  The  great  Southern  Commercial  and  Indus¬ 
trial  publication.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


For  live  advertising  novelties,  specialties,  business  sou¬ 
venirs,  calendars,  signs,  read  THE  NOVELTY  NEWS, 
official  organ  of  the  manufacturers.  Full  of  suggestions. 
Illustrated.  50c.  a  year.  171-2  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
offer.  LYON  CAMERA  SPECIALTY  CO.,  1021  Fulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEND  YOUR  FILMS  to  Percival  Carmichael,  Inc.,  13 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  to  be  developed.  Any  size  film  6  ex¬ 
posures  developed  for  5c. .postage  extra,  printing,  enlarging 
low  prices.  Camera  lenses,  kodaks,  bought,  sold,  excliang*  d. 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 


PORTABLE  LAMPS.  Buy  direct  and  save  money. 
Large  line  of  very  artistic  designs  to  choose  from.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Aiken  &  Co.,  503  Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SIX  NEW  DOILIES.  THREE  EYELET  COLLARS. 
18  in.  Mountmeilick  Centerpiece.  Two  complete  Alpha¬ 
bets  and  Two  Years’  Subscription  to  Ingalls  Fancy  Worl< 
Book.  All  for  25  cents.  J.  F.  Ingails.  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  C. 


The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator.  Sold  on  60  days’  free 
trial.  Guarantees  a  uniform  temperature  and  saves  coal. 
Used  with  furnace,  steam  or  hot  water.  Write  for  booklet. 
Wm.  R.  Swoatt,  Pres.,  l^t  Ave.,  &  FSt..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 


FREE  400  PAGE  CATALOGUE 
VEHICLES,  HARNESS,  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS,  FURNI¬ 
TURE.  FARM  SUPPLIES.  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY 
HOUSE,  151  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

. . . -  ,  -'Ur' . 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

i  


WILL  YOU  JOIN  SMALL  SELECT  CLUB  to  purchase 
desirable  building  lots  on  easy  terms  at  special  club  rates? 
Their  close  proximity  to  Atlantic  City  1 8  minutes  ride)  in¬ 
sure  their  being  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.  State 
amount  you  can  invest  and  I  will  send  photographic 
views  of  property.  Address  “Seashore  Real  Estate,” 
Room  1048,  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY  IN  ASPARAGUS 
Greater  profits  from  its  culture  than  any  other  product. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Napa  Improvement  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

PIANOS 

_ 

IT’S  BETTER  to  buy  a  used  piano  of  a  good  make  than  a 
cheap  new  one;  Our  specialty — slightly  used  pianos  at  low 
prices — full  guarantee,  easy  terms,  delivery  free  :  Pease 
Pianos  established  1844,  over  75,000  sold.  Write  for  Cat¬ 
alog  and  list.  Pease  Co.,  128  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 


BANKING 


5  PER  CENT  ON  SAVINGS  with  security  absolutely  i 
assured.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  guaranteed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  Real  Estate  deposited  with 
one  of  tlie  biggest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  Money  J 
withdrawable  at  anv  time  without  loss  of  interest.  Write 
for  booklet.  CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO.. 
1052  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOURMALINES.  Thousands  bought  yearly  by  Tourists 
to  San  Diego,  to  wear  alongside  of  its  rival  in  brilliancy 
the  Diamond.  Most  popular  Gem  today.  We  mine  them. 
We  cut  them.  Write  us.  Naylor  Gem  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


C.T  he  Naylor  Gem  Company  took  ua.at  our  word  and  ran  the  little  four  line 
announcement  printed  above. 

c  On  September  25th  they  wrote  to  11s  that  they  had  run  out  of  printed  matter, 
and  would  have  to  stop  advertising  until  they  could  catch  up. 

C.  Although  their  advertisement  was  very  nearly  three  weeks  old  at  the  time 
they  wrote,  it  was  still  bringing  in  from  one  to  six  replies  a  day. 

CL  Twenty-nine  States  were  represented  in  these  replies,  which  the  Naylor  Gem 
Company  say  cost  them  only  a  quarter  of  what  their  replies  heretofore  have 
cost  them. 

CL  Why  wouldn't your  announcement  meet  with  equal  success? 

CL  Write  plainly  in  few  words  a  description  of  what  you  want  or  have  to  sell. 
(Or  send  us  a  fuller  description  and  we  will  have  an  experienced  man  write 
your  advertisement  without  charge.)  Then  clip  the  order  blank  below,  fill  it 
out,  and  mail  it  with  your  copy. 

CL  T  he  rate  is  $2.50  an  agate  line  (one-fourteenth  of  an  inch).  Count  S‘/2  words 
to  the  line;  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  twelve,  lines  will  be  accepted. 

[Clip  along;  dotted  1  in .•] 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  - 1906 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  copy  ( _ lines)  - times.  S - 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 
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1. 


the  sparkling  crystal  min¬ 
eral  water.  Its  extraordi¬ 
nary  blending  properties, 
absolute  purity  and  invig¬ 
orating  ellervescence  have 
first  place  on  the 


PRICE 


25  CENTS 


r TRADE  MARK  REG.  IN  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

GARTER 

l  STANDS  FOR  COMFORT  AND  FASHIOI 


what  , 

’ve  been 
;ing  for—  , 
mple  garter 
ch  is  neat, 
i  class,  and 
which  can  he  , 
listed  to  the  sock  , 
i  moment  without 
abling  or  unneces-  ^ 
ytrouble  The  open  1 
rip  makes  garter- 
•aring  a  comfort.  ^ 
hey  are  the  most  at- 
active  and  sa'isfactory 
arter produced.  ‘'Gor¬ 
don’*  Garters  .have  , 
'Gordon”  Adjustable 
Buckles,  to  match“Gor- 
ll||^don"  Suspenders. 


|!S.E:N.p !,% 

[AT 

a 


OPEN 

GRIP 


'If  you  | 
wear 

Y  ‘Gordon*  | 
Suspenders 
,  you  should  I 
r  wear'Gordon"  [ 
r  Garters,  as  you  | 
.  will  be  more  than  I 
pleased  with  their  I 
!  t  neat  simplicity.  I 

■  They  hold  the  socfcsl 
O  j  not  lea'  l hem,  I 

L  J  All  good  dressers  l ove  I 
to  wear  them.  ’ 

Ask  your  dealer  to  get  1 
you  'Gordon*  Garters/ 
if  he  does  not  carry 
.  them.  or.  we  will  send] 
you  a  pair  on  approval. 
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Drawn  by  Edward  Penfield 
Frederic  Remington 

Drawn  by  H.  Reuterdahl 


r-  MARINE  ENGINEERING  - 

offers  an  exceptional  field  for  the  ambitious  young  man.  Let 
us  tell  you — at  our  expense  not  yours — how  to  sell  your  services 
at  the  highest  price.  Merely  mention  this  advertisement  and 
send  your  name  and  address  now  and  receive  our  200  page 
hand-book  absolutely  free  describing  our 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

aud  GO  others  including  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical 

Engineering  and  every  phase  of  engineering  work.  Write 

us  now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

—  Mention  Collier's  10-20.  ’06 - 


EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER 

and  GERM  KILLER 


burns  with  pleasant  odor.  It 
cleanses  and 

PURIFIES 

the  atmosphere,  eliminating  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  dampness,  prevalent 
at  this  season.  A  million  people  use  it. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A 
BOX  OF  16  PASTILES 
WITH  METAL  HOLDER 

Mail  US  25c  To- da)) 

Paul  Manufacturing  Co. 

36  Fulton  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED  1843 
Reference,  by  permission,  our  two 
local  banks.  The  First  National 
and 

The  Blairsville  National 


EXACT  SHAPE 


(HAND  MADE 


OUR  GUARANTEE:  If  the  Regno 
Cigars  are  not  as  represented, 
return  them  and  we  will  re= 
fund  your  money. 


SIZE  FIVE  INCHES 


PRICE 

BOX  OF  50  =  $2.00 

CHARGES  PREPAID 
State  Shade  desired  — Light,  Dark 
or  Medium 


SUMATRA  WRAPPER  / 

'  LONG  ^ 

FVl> 


Sent  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  makers 

CHAS.  RUGO  AND  SON 

40  Market  Street 
Blairsville  Penna. 


®T 


daily  from  Chicago  is  a  first- 
class  rolling  hotel  from  end  to 
end.  Electrically  lighted  and 
ventilated— all  the  latest  books 
and  papers — News  of  the  World 
bulletined  twice  daily,  and  in 
extras  when  warranted. 

For  booklets  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  address 

F.  L  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


What  You  See 

From  This  Car- 

While  whirling1  through  wonderful  country  of  the  West,  toward 

California 

is  surely  worth  the  trouble  of  packing  and  the  price  of 
the  ticket. 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMltED 

of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific 


Wear  Trousers  That  Fit 

Don't  wear  a  pair  that  wrinkles  and  folds  in  the 
back— that  kind  is  out  of  date.  Buy  a  pair  of 

The  Present 


99 


Trousers 


— the  unusual  kind — unusual  because  they  fit 
perfectly,  'lhe  vents  at  the  side  seams  keep 
the  wrinkles  out. 

Leading  clothiers  have  “  NUFANGL"  Trousers  in  all 
seasonable  weights  and  weaves  at  the  same  price  as 


Club,  Hockey,  Racing,  Figure  and 
Rink  Skates.  Your  next  pair  should 
be  Winslow’s.  All  models,  all  sizes. 

A  f  ull  line  at  dealers.  Jf  not ,  we  will  supply 
direct.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogues. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 

^  N.  y.  Office,  84-80  chambers  St.  Worcester.  Mass. 


33'/*% 

^  ^ 

Off 

The  Trade 
Discounts 


from  our  wholesale  catalog 
not  only  to  those  who  buy  for 
cash,  but  also  to  those  who 
buy  on  terms. — Do  not  buy  a 
diamond  or  any  other  jewelry 
until  you  have  seen  the  Marshall 
catalog  and  compared  values. 


Special 


Here  is  one  of  several  special  of¬ 
fers — a  pure  white  diamond  in 
Belcher  setting.  This  is  a 
Marshall  ‘‘F”  grade  diamond, 
the  finest  grade  of  diamond 
known  in  the  world,  absolutely 
perfect  in  cut  and  color,  of  un¬ 
surpassed  brilliancy,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  so-called  highest  grade  carried  by  the  majority 
of  jewelers. 

It*/*  OA  a  Month  buys  this  beautiful  ring.  A/? 

Price  $63.00.  For  all  cash  in  10  days 
Comparisons  PROVE;  and  we  will  seud  you  this  ring  on 
approval  prepaid ,  no  money  down,  no  obligations,  not  a  cent 
to  he  paid  by  you  to  anybody  unless  you  choose  to 
buy  after  thorough  examination. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Sign  This  Coupon  Today  ff?  /  ^ 


You  need  not  bother  with  a  letter ;  just  send 
the  coupon  in  an  envelope.  Our  108-page  “tj  ✓ 
wholesale  catalog  lists  over  1100  articles 
in  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  cut  glass,  ✓ 
silver,  etc.,  and  quotes  the  trade  dis-  ^ 

counts  to  YOU.  Do  not  fail  to 
see  this  catalog  and  figure  the  dis¬ 


count.  Write  now. 

Geo.  E.  Marshall,  Inc. 


s  Jp 


V' 


^  <jV 


W.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Pres. 
A.  S.  True,  Sec. 

Chicago,  Ill.  ✓ 


N*  4* 

✓  ... 
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10  CENTS  A  COPY 


1.00  A  YEAR 


WOMAN’S  HOME 
COM  IRAN  HON 

O*- - - 


THE  THANKSGIVING  NUMBER 

is  a  splendid  example  of  the  great  magazine  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
now.  is — something  for  all  the  family,  and  for  the  woman — everything. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 

now  one  of  the  regular  editors  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  contributes  his  first  editorial  talk  to 
this  great  Thanksgiving  number,  and  there  are  also  rattling  good  stories  and  articles  by  : 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 

Jack  London  Anne  O’ Hagan 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 

and  the  authois  of  “A  Japanese  Nightingale,”  “The  Lightning  Conductor ”  and  “When  Patty  Went 
to  College.”  Christmas  Suggestions,  House  Plans,  news  of  the  Child  Slavery  fight,  over  a  hundred  illus¬ 
trations  and  an  artistic  cover  design  round  out  a  notable  magazine. 

Buy  this  great  November  number  from  your  newsdealer,  or,  if  you  have  not  seen  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  recently,  allow  us  to  send  you  a  sample  copy. 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Madison  Square,  New  York 


“The  old  KIPLING  has  come  back” 

KIPLING’S 

“Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill” 


The  New  York  Tribune 

says : 

“It  is  a  sterling  book. 

It  seems  to  have  been 
written  out  of  a  full 
heart,  as  though  the 
author  had  kindled  to 
his  subject  and  had 
enjoyed  every  instant  of  his  task.  His 
powers  have  been  revived  in  full  force. 

Illustrated  in  Color  by  Arthur  Rackham.  $1.50 


Country  life 

IN  AMERICA 


The  World's  Vork 
Farming 


The  Garden 
Magazine 


Doubleday  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


Fall  Styles 


There’s  a  combination  of  good  qualities 
in  American  Gentleman  Shoes  pretty  hard 
to  equal  at  any  price: 

There’s  style — you’re  alwavs  sure  ot  it,  because  our  designers  spend  months 
studying  the  trend  of  fashion.  W  hat  thev  say  each  year  is  authoritative 
— a  standard  of  good  taste. 

There’s  workmanship — the  shoemakers  in  the  American  Gentleman  factory 
are  selected  men — they  turn  out  one  grade  of  work  only. 

There’s  good  material — our  buying  capacity  is  unequalled  in  all  the  world. 
We  get  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  man  at  the  left  is  wearing  our  No.  10H(i. 

A  Velour  Calf,  Button  Shoe,  Empire  Last. 

The  man  in  the  center  is  wearing  our  No.  1023. 

A  Glazed  Kangaroo,  Blucher,  Corliss  Last. 

The  man  at  the  right  is  wearing  our  No.  1080. 

A  Patent  Colt,  Blucher,  Tribune  Last. 

If  they  look  good  to  you,  ask  a  dealer  to  show  you  a  pair.  There 
are  now  more  than  10,000  stores  selling  Hamilton  Brown  shoes. 

“Shoelight”  for  Fall 

The  famous  style-book,  Fall  and  Winter  edition,  will  soon  be  off  the 
press.  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  you  a  copy.  You  can’t 
know  all  about  good  shoes  until  you’ve  seen  it. 

Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Co.  St.  Louis 


THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  CAR 

The  first  and  only  American  car  to  gain  a  place  in  an  International  Race.  The 
Locomobile  finished  third  in  1905  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race,  defeating  12  out  of  14 
foreign  racers  and  placing  America  second  by  countries.  This  performance,  through 
the  default  of  France,  kept  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  in  this  country  and  enabled  Americans 
to  again  compete  for  it  on  their  own  soil. 

Wins  Elimination  Race  1906 

The  greatest  trial  of  speed  and  endurance  of  American  cars  ever  held 

Locomobile  started  12th,  finished  first.  300  miles  in  5  hours  and  27  minutes. 

Nearly  one-half  hour  ahead  of  next  car.  Best  and  most  consistent  performance. 

A  clean-cut,  decisive  victory.  Car  in  perfect  condition  at  finish. 

Only  one  Locomobile  entered.  Fastest  rounds  in  race  made  by  Locomobile. 

IN  VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE  OF  1906 

Despite  almost  incessant  tire  trouble  (8  tires  replaced)  the  Locomobile  again  upheld  America  s 
honor  in  long  distance  racing  by  circling  the  difficult  course  of  29.71  MILES  IN  26.21  MINUTES, 
THUS  PROVING  ITSELF  THE  FASTEST  CAR  IN  THE  RACE. 

1907  Models  BE  S  I?  B:  k  IS 

For  1907  we  will  build  two  models,  both  thoroughly  tested  and  highly  developed  touring  cars:  TYPE  E, 
a  most  convenient  size  to  drive  and  maintain,  and  can  keep  up  with  the  fastest  touring  cars  in  a  day’s  rur. 
TYPE  H.  a  touring  car  de  Luxe,  Powerful  and  luxurious. 


$4500 

Ready  for  extended  touring,  top  extra 


The  £ocomobile  Company  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK,  Broadway  and  76th  St.  _ _  BOSTON,  15  Berkeley  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  245  N.  Broad  St.  branches,  CHICAGO,  1354  Michigan  Ave. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
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"^O  I  HE  THOUSANDS  who  are  fed  daily  on  Hearst 
papers,  and  draw  their  whole  intellectual  fodder  from  that 
source,  we  suggest  that  they  remember,  if  possible,  what 
Mr.  Hearst  said  of  Mr.  Hughes  a  year,  and  less,  ago. 

Remember,  and  compare  it  with  the  relentless  abuse  piled 
upon  him  ^ince  he  crossed  the  track  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  ambition. 
On  October  16,  1905,  Mr.  Hearst’s  “American”  spoke  earnestly  of 
“the  brilliant  and  uncompromising  investigator  who  is  following 
the  path  of  financial  perfidy  and  crime.”  The  “American”  de¬ 
scribed  the  machinations  of  the  politicians,  and  said:  “It  is  to 
the  everlasting  honor  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  that  he  saw 
through  this  intrigue  and  refused  to  be  the  dupe  of  Ryan  and 
Odell.  On  December  30,  when  the  investigation  was  at  an 
end,  Mr.  Hearst’s  views  were  thus  declared: 
honesty  “No  one  in  New  York  State  will  question  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  counsel  for 
the  people,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes.  He  has  drawn  from  the 

management  of  the  companies  under  litigation  admissions  which 
have  damned  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  has  done 
perhaps  everything  that  could  be  done  during  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  If  there  should  be  no  extension  of  time,  Mr.  Hughes 
can  retire  with  the  perfect  certainty  that  his  work  has  had  the 
approval  and  aroused  the  commendation  of  the  people.”  Eriends 
and  readers,  many  of  you  will  vote  for  Hearst.  Many  of  you 
read  his  flaring  and  able  arguments.  Many  of  you  listen  seriously 
to  the  attacks  he  began  to  make  on  Mr.  Hughes  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Hughes  was  in  his  way.  Consider  the  extracts  we  have  given. 
Is  that  the  man  you  want  for  Governor?  Is  the  venomous  turn 
on  Hughes  not  worse  than  the  about-face  to  Murphy? 

T  HERE  IS  NO  DOUBT,”  says  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the 
1  most  gifted  of  Hearst’s  exponents,  “that  Hearst  will  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  if  he  lives.”  The  open¬ 
ness  and  energy  of  his  struggle  for  the  Presidency  received 
scarcely  an  instant’s  dimness  from  his  recent  allegation  that  he 
was  not  a  candidate.  ’  Everybody  knows  he  was  a  candidate 
then,  now,  and  always,  playing  for  power  and  excitement  as  he 
1  c-r,™.  ev'er  has  played,  from  the  moment  he  received 

within  into  his  hands  the  first  instalments  of  his  father’s 
millions.  Further  information  that  we  receive 
from  perusing  Mr.  Brisbane’s  writings  is  that  his  chief,  if 
elected,  most  earnestly  intends  to  push  his  powers  of  removal 
and  appointment  to  the  uttermost,  reducing  New  York  to  a  one- 
man  government — that  one  man  an  avowed  gamester  for  the 
1  residency,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  his  party — 
on  any  party  in  the  State,  would  do  to  any  town  what  in  New 
York  City  would  be  represented  by  the  removal  of  McClellan 
and  Jerome. 

J  ES  1  I  HE  TRIBUTES  above  quoted  from  the  organ  of  his 
G  opponent  seem  unconvincing  about  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  we  proceed  to  explain  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  employed, 
as  a  lawyer,  by  the  Armstrong  Committee,  and  that  if  the  scope 
of  the  insurance  investigations  should  have  been  broadened  the 
matter  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  committee.  Because, 
when  campaign  contributions  were  proved  beyond 
hughes  a  doubt,  the  method  in  which  they  were  spent  by 

the  politicians  was  not  also  investigated,  there  was 
some  objection,  especially  by  the  yellow  papers,  which  always  long 
for  the  most  dramatic  personal  touches.  Whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  in  this  case  we  do  not  say.  Our  point  is  that  the 
decision  that  insurance  was  being  investigated,  and  not  politics, 
was  made  by  the  Armstrong  Committee,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  altered  by  its  counsel,  Mr.  Hughes. 


OPEAKING  OF  INSURANCE,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
n-'  plain  that  we  were  pleased  decidedly  by  the  fact  that  the 
opposing  candidate  to  Mr.  Hearst  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
William  1'ravers  Jerome.  As  between  the  two  men,  had  the 
choice  been  offered,  we  could  not  have  for  a  moment  hesitated. 
We  are  glad,  nevertheless,  and  emphatically,  that  Mr.  Jerome  is 
to  complete  his  work  as  District  Attorney  instead  of  leaving  it 
unfinished  to  occupy  another  office.  What  is  most  essential — the 
daily,  human  routine  work — has  been  admirable.  Its  excellence 
was  celebrated  by  his  reelection.  But  he  recognized  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  that  other  duties  were  added  to  his  burdens  for  his  second 
term.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  yield  to  excitement, 
or  persecute  individuals  for  effect,  or  become  a  Jerome 

servant  of  the  yellow  journals,  but  it  was,  and  is, 
his  duty  to  digest  the  insurance  evidence  with  such  absolute 
thoroughness  that  he  can,  in  the  face  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
America,  declare,  from  a  most  thorough  mastery,  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  by  himself  or  some  very  able  special  counsel,  that  every 
instance  in  which  moral  and  legal  wrong-doing  were  combined  has 
resulted  in  an  effort  at  indictment.  It  is  because  we  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Jerome’s  record  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  undoubt¬ 
edly  as  thorough  and  relentless  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  his  first, 
that  we  rejoice  in  a  turn  of  the  wheel  which  leaves  his  work  to 
be  finished  by  himself. 


WOLUNTARY  CONFESSIONS  of  crime,  especially  when  they 
»  come  long  after  the  deed,  always  have  a  deep  spiritual 
interest,  as  showing  the  power  of  conscience  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  most  formidable  appearance.  An  instance  in  point 
is  that  of  W.  H.  Ritter,  former  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  written  to  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  a  letter  stating  that  he  handled  money  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  for  the  Central  Traction  bill,  and  obtained  the 
money  from  one  Snyder.  In  some  papers  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Ritter  confessed  that  he  distributed  $250,000  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  Ritter  did  not  say 
in  his  letter  of  confession  how  much  money  he  distributed,  but 
it  was  proved  long  ago  by  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
who  received  the  money  that  he  handled  $75,000. 

1'here  was,  however,  about  $250,000  paid  to  the 
Municipal  Assembly  in  bribes  on  that  bill  by 
Snyder.  The  bribery  took  place  in  1898,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  boodle  deals  uncovered  in  1902.  At  that  time  the  offense 
as  to  all  except  Snyder  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.  As  to  him,  by  reason  of  his  residence  in  New  York  for 
a  year,  it  was  maintained  that  the  statute  had  not  run.  He  was 
indicted,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  received  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  case  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ground  of  err-or  in  the  court’s  instructions  concerning  the 
question  of  residence,  and  that  is  why  it  has  now  come  up 
again  in  the  courts.  “Conscience,”  said  Victor  Hugo,  “is  a 
spectacle  grander  than  the  ocean.”  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  trial  is  this  voluntary  confession. 


CONSCIENCE 
AT  WORK 


U/HO  COULD  WITHHOLD  the  tear  of  pity  from  the  Pitts- 
’  ’  burg  “Dispatch”?  Not  we.  One  of  the  strongholds  and 
chief  supporters  of  the  Great  American  Fraud,  it  has  yet  fallen 
short  of  its  own  deserts  in  the  matter  of  spoils.  Hence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  frenzied  whoop  in  a  publication  read  chiefly  by  advertisers: 
“The  Pittsburg  ‘Dispatch’  extends  greetings  to  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  advertisers  and  begs  to  suggest  that  the  time  for  taking  up 
a  vigorous  advertising  campaign  is  NOW.  The  claims  of  the 
calamity  howlers  have  not  been  endorsed  by  the  public.  .  .  . 
For  goodness’  sake,  get  busy!”  (This  last  spasm  of  appeal  in 
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type  of  the  deepest  mourning.)  “Calamity  howlers,”  meaning 
possibly  Collier’s?  One  detects,  without  straining  the  ear,  a 
note  of  calamity  howling  in  the  “Dispatch’s”  advertisement:  the 
wail  of  one  who  needs  the  money,  oh,  so  sorely!  Taking  away 
a  stick  of  candy  from  a  child  for  the  child’s  own  good  is  a  sorry 
discipline;  nevertheless,  it  may  save  the  esteemed  Pittsburg  paper 
money  and  chagrin  to  be  informed  that  the  sky  is  not  all  sunny 
for  the  business  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  “half  poison, 
half  profit.”  Some  forty  States,  so  the  Proprietary  Association 
of  America  shakingly  believes,  will  consider  patent  medicine  bills 
next  year.  With  the  backing  of  the  National  Pure  Food  law, 
many  of  these  measures  will  be  formidable.  What 
help:  with  the  salaries  of  its  lobbyists,  the  expenses  of 

its  Press  Bureau,  the  cost  of  buying  up  corruptible 
medical  publications  of  the  St.  Lotus  “Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal”  ilk,  and  its  telegraph  tolls  for  wiring  peremptory  in¬ 
structions  to  newspapers  (destined  mainly  to  pass  direct  to  the 
waste-basket),  the  fraud-medicines  are  likely  to  have  a  lean  year 
of  it.  For  good  and  honest  patent  medicines  the  outlook  has 
never  been  so  bright.  But  this  is  not  the  class  of  business  the 
Pittsburg  “Dispatch”  has  prospered  on.  Its  former  clientele  will 
hardly  put  much  faith  in  its  argument,  or  much  money  in  its 
coffers  while  there  is  such  pressing  need  of  it  elsewhere.  For 
once  our  enterprising  contemporary  might  satisfactorily  combine 
decency  with  policy  by  directing  its  endeavors  to  the  securing 
of  a  more  reputable  class  of  patronage. 

H'HE  HIGH  MORTALITY  among  children  less  than  a  year  old 
I  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  swelling  the  death-rates  of  our 
cities.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  infants  who  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  their  surroundings  wilt  before  mal-digestion  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  due  to  the  substitution  of  unclean  cow’s  milk  for  the 
mother’s  milk,  which  is  a  baby’s  best  food,  and  in  most  diseases 
his  safest  and  surest  medicine.  Bovine  milk  is  four  times  as  rich 
in  highly  stimulating,  and  rather  indigestible,  curd  elements  as 
human  milk.  It  is  only  half  as  rich  in  the  bland  whey  elements. 
In  the  struggle  of  infantile  human  stomachs  with  a  food  adapted 
to  the  weed-like  growth  of  calves,  and  in  filth,  have  lain  the 
causes  of  many  deaths.  The  Boston  Floating  Hospital  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  give  a  fairer  chance  of  life  to  the  chil - 
dren  of  the  crowded  North  and  West  Ends,  and 
the  past  summer  the  chemists  of  the  Pure  Food 
Laboratory,  which  is  its  kitchen,  brought  the  methods  of  milk- 
modification  to  a  pitch  of  precision  and  economy  which  places 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  a  food  which  till  now  only  the 
very  rich  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  that  with  difficulty.  And 
by  epoch-marking  methods  of  handling,  these  chemists  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  bacterial  count  to  less  than  two  hundred  (the 
most  rigid  Board  of  Health  standards  permit  a  count  of  five 
hundred  thousand  micro-organisms  to  the  cubic  centimeter),  and 
this  without  the  modifying  heat  required  in  “Pasteurization.” 
For  one  summer,  at  least,  some  fortunate  sons  of  poverty  have 
been  enjoying  a  better  food,  thanks  to  emotionless  science,  than 
many  of  their  richer  brothers. 


YOUNG 

AMERICA 


F,”  SAID  PRESIDENT  ELIOT  to  the  Newsboys’  Union, 
“there  is  a  characteristic  passion  of  the  American  people,  it 
is  for  education.”  And  he  gave  some  of  the  deepest  justifica¬ 
tions  of  this  passion,  in  his  usual  manner,  which  is  one  springing 
from  thought  so  simplified  as  to  seem  ultimate.  Education  in¬ 
creases  the  joy  of  work  and  the  joy  of  life.  It  adds  to  the  sense 
of  beauty.  It  brings  the  sense  of  dignity,  of  exaltation,  of 
worth.  “It  teaches  men  what  the  great,  ever-advancing  moral 
conceptions  of  men  have  been.  It  makes  better, 
greater,  larger  human  beings.”  What  was  the 
occasion  for  expressing  these  convictions?  It  was 
the  first  award  of  the  Newsboy  Scholarship,  founded  to  help,  at 
first,  one  newsboy  every  year  through  Harvard,  though  some 
time,  as  the  boy  who  presided  said,  “instead  of  having  only  one 
boy  at  Harvard  each  year  we  propose  to  send  one  hundred.” 
Of  President  Eliot  this  young  lad  observed :  “He  is  honored 
here  and  abroad,  the  public  and  college  respect  him,  and  the 
newsboys  love  him.”  He  also  loves  them.  In  them  he  sees  as 
vital  and  cheering  a  sight  as  this  earth  affords.  We  have  called 
this  editorial  “Young  America,”  but  the  names  prominent  in  de- 
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scriptions  of  the  meeting  are  Sodekson,  Landersman,  Mulkern, 
and  Meyer  Heller;  and  we  might  have  called  it  “Youth,”  or 
Hope.  \\  hat  better  use  for  their  money  can  our  citizens  find 
than  support  of  efforts  such  as  this?  “The  Mayor,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  “exhorted  you  to  be  worthy  of  your  predecessors. 
To  do  so  you  will  have  to  perpetuate  the  habit  of  giving  from 
private  means  to  public  uses.” 


T^OAL-TAR  CHEMISTRY  is  a  fascinating  example  of  the  un- 
sought,  practical  results  which  have  often  sprung  from  a 
research  in  pure  science.  As  a  boy  of  seventeen,  William 
Perkin  had  attacked  a  problem  which  is  still  unsolved,  the 
building  of  synthetic  or  artificial  quinine,  and  from  a  black  mass 
of  residue  in  a  test-tube  he  isolated  the  first  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
mauve.  Since  then  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  practical 
developments  have  gone  on  side  by  side.  Synthetic  chemistry, 
whereby  a  scientist  in  his  laboratory  reproduces  natural  sub¬ 
stances,  and  comes  close  to  the  most  marvelous  secret  of  Nature 
by  creating  organic  from  inorganic  matter  without 
the  intervention  of  animal  or  vegetable  forms  of  sc'i'I^n  c°F 
life,  finds  in  tar  its  richest  source  of  material.  On 
the  practical  side  we  have  not  only  the  series  of  aniline  dyes 
which  have  revolutionized  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  decoration,  but 
extensive  factories  for  the  production  of  saccharin,  photographic 
developers,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Not  least  interest¬ 
ing  to  readers  of  Collier’s,  perhaps,  is  a  long  list  of  the  most 
potent  drugs  known  to  medicine,  which  under  our  lax  laws  have 
been  lavishly  administered  to  us  by  irresponsible  laymen.  All 
these  results,  good  and  bad  alike,  have  come  from  that  one 
youthful  discovery  of  William  Perkin's. 


(DIR  WILLIAM  PERKIN  has  visited  America  this  October  with 
kD  no  blare  of  trumpets.  A  few  hundred  smoky  scientists 
gathered  in  black  and  white  to  honor  his  anniversary  at  a  ban¬ 
quet.  All  about  were  streets  brighter  and  more  smiling  because 
of  his  discovery.  Before  pterodactyl  and  dinosaur  had  wandered 
darkly  in  this  world,  and  before  the  image  of  God  had  cowered 
before  his  inheritance,  the  dull,  acrid  stuff  which  distils  from 
melted  coal  was  in  the  earth,  ready  for  the  event 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Until  that  discovery  what  the  coal-tar 
dyers  knew  of  soluble  colors  was  extremely  little. 

The  virile  imagination  of  an  obscure  British  chemist  touched 
coal-tar  with  life,  and  colors  were  born,  mauves  and  violets  and 
lilacs,  straws  and  golds  and  bronzes  and  olives,  tans  and  pinks, 
ethereal  greens  and  liquid  blues,  a  thousand  shades  and  hues  of 
which  dyer  and  dressmaker  had  never  dreamed  until  that  fruitful 
union  of  coal-tar  and  Sir  William  Perkin’s  mind. 


ROVER  CLEVELAND’S  VOLUME  of  fishing  and  hunting 
sketches,  just  published,  has  had  a  number  of  predeces¬ 
sors.  None,  of  course,  has  ever  succeeded  in  diminishing  Izaak 
Walton’s  preeminence  by  becoming  a  classic,  and  it  must 
also  be  confessed  that  the  zeal  of  literary  fishermen  has  made 
them  include  among  the  results  of  their  sport  some  master¬ 
pieces,  like  Daniel  Webster’s  welcome  to  Lafayette,  where 
the  connection  between  eloquence  and  angling  is  remote.  Web¬ 
ster  was  standing  in  a  brook  during  part  of  the  composition 
period  of  that  address,  and  is  supposed  to  have  landed  a  fish 
just  as  he  exclaimed:  “Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  citizen  of  two 
hemispheres,”  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  connecting  causally 
the  rhetoric  with  the  bite.  Not  that  we  would 
in  any  way  depreciate  the  intellectual  and  artistic 


LITERATURE 
AND  FISH 


influence  of  this  pastime.  In  spite  of  its  involving 
the  infliction  of  pain  on  the  victims,  it  does  undoubtedly  encour¬ 
age  or  increase  in  the  performer  such  virtues  as  tact,  patience, 
observation,  and  the  love  of  nature.  It  encourages  philosophy. 
“A  man,”  observed  Hamlet,  “may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm.” 

“Fishes,”  said  one  of  the  fishermen  in  “Pericles,”  “live  in  the 

sea  ...  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little 

ones.”  Literature  is  full  of  analogies  and  metaphors  showing 

how  constantly  fishing  leads  to  the  contemplative  and  reflective 
view  of  human  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  continue  that 
sport  with  satisfaction  and  success  unless  one  be  highly  seasoned 
with  philosophy. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SEES  THE  NAVY  AT  REAL  WORK 

DRAWN  BY  H.  REUTERDAHL,  COLLIER'S  SPECIAL  ARTIST  ON  BOARD  ADMIRAL  EVANS’S  FLAGSHIP  “MISSOURI” 
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DETACHMENT  OF  THE  17TH  U.  S.  INFANTRY  ARRIVING  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VIRGINIA,  WHENCE  THE  MILITARY  TRANSPORTS  SAILED  FOR  CUBA 


MARINES  PITCHING  THEIR  TENTS  AT  CAMP  COLUMBIA,  NEAR  HAVANA 


MARINES  LEAVING  HAVANA  BY  TROLLEY  FOR  CAMP  COLUMBIA 


OFF  TO  THE  FRONT  I 


Minnesota;  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Ethan 
Allen,  Vermont;  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washing- 
ington ;  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.,  and  Fort 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Thence  they  were  to  be 
embarked  on  transports  for  Cuba.  One  of  these, 
the  “Sumner,”  belonged  to  the  Government 
and  twelve  were  chartered  from  private  owners, 
the  latter  including  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany’s  four  modern  liners  of  the  “Admiral”  class 


ORDERS  for  the  first  military  expedition  for 
the  new  occupation  of  Cuba  were  issued 
on  the  night  of  September  29,  by  wireless 
telegraphy  from  the  President’s  yacht  “May¬ 
flower.”  The  troops,  to  the  number  of  5,65.2, 
were  assembled  by  train  ,  at  Newport  News,  con¬ 
verging  there  from  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New 
York;  Fort  Russell,  Wyoming;  Fort  McPherson, 
Georgia  ;  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  ; .  Fort  Snelling, 


AMERICAN  WARSHIPS  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  HAVANA 
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EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


THE  CUBAN  RECEIVERSHIP 


THOSE  critics  in  Europe  and  South  America 
who  are  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  is  consuming  the  midnight 
electric  light  in  devising  deep  and  guileful  schemes 
for  subjugating  its  Latin  neighbors  will  continue  to 
see  such  a  plot  in  our  intervention  in  Cuba,  but 
any  mind  open  to  conviction  must  be  satisfied  of 
our  innocence  by  the  publication  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  that  led  up  to  President  Roosevelt’s  action. 
It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  5th  of  September 
Consul-General  Steinhardt,  at  Havana,  wrote  to 
the  State  Department  that  the  Cuban  Government 
wanted  intervention.  On  the  8th  he 
cabled  that  the  Cuban  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  name  of  President  Palma, 
had  asked  the  American  Government 
to  send  immediately  two  war  vessels, 
one  to  Havana  and  one  to  Cienfuegos, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Cuban  forces 
were  unable  to  quell  the  rebellion  or 
protect  life  and  property.  The  request 
was  to  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Steinhardt  cabled 
again:  “President  here  worried  because 
no  reply  received  my  message  and  asks 
war  vessels  be  sent  immediately.” 

To  this  Acting  Secretary  Bacon 
answered  that  two  ships  had  been  sent. 

“The  President,”  he  added,  “directs 
me  to  state  that  perhaps  you  do  not 
yourself  appreciate  the  reluctance  with 
which  this  country  would  intervene. 

President  Palma  should  be  informed 
that  in  the  public  opinion  here  it  would 
have  a  most  damaging  effect  for  inter¬ 
vention  to  be  taken  until  the  Cuban 
Government  has  exhausted  every  effort 
in  a  serious  attempt  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  and  has  made  this  fact 
evident  to  the  world.”  The  next  day 
Mr.  Bacon  wrote  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  had  carefully  considered  the  matter 
and  believed  actual,  immediate  inter¬ 
vention  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

He  asked  the  Consul-General  what  he 
thought  of  the  advisability  of  a  word  of 
emphatic  warning  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
on  the  necessity  of  settling  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  Mr.  Steinhardt  advised  a  noti¬ 
fication  that  a  failure  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  would  bring  intervention.  He 
objected  to  any  suggestion  of  compro¬ 
mise,  as  impairing  the  dignity  of  the 
Cuban  Government.  Meanwhile  he  had 
transmitted  a  memorandum,  dated  September 
in  which  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
own  handwriting: 

“The  rebellion  has  increased  in  the  Provinces  of 
Santa  Clara,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  the 
Cuban  Government  has  no  elements  to  contend  it, 
to  defend  the  towns,  and  prevent  the  rebels  from 
destroying  property.  President  Estrada  Palma  asks 
for  American  intervention,  and  begs  that  President 
Roosevelt  send  to  Havana  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  rapidity  two  or  three  thousand  men  to  avoid 


any  catastrophe  in  the  capital.  The  intervention 
asked  for  should  not  be  made  public  until  the  ad¬ 
ministration  (American?)  troops  are  in  Havana. 
The  situation  is  grave,  and  any  delay  may  produce 
a  massacre  of  citizens  in  Havana.” 

On  the  13th  Mr.  Steinhardt  repeated  President 
Palma’s  official  request  for  American  intervention, 
and  said  that  the  President  had  irrevocably  deter¬ 
mined  to  resign  and  deliver  the  government  to  the 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  sufficient  American  troops  should  be 
landed  in  Cuba.  All  this  had  been  resolved  in  the 


CHARLES  E.  MAGOON.  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNOR  OF  CUBA 


Mr.  Magoon  ranks  with  Secretary  Taft  as  a  pacificator  and  diplomat.  As  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Minister  to  Panama  he  won  and  kept  the  good  will  of  the  touchy  Isthmian 
people.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  was  about  to  start 
for  Manila  when  the  Cuban  crisis  created  a  more  urgent  need  for  his  services  in  Havana 


the  last  vestiges  of  Palma’s  popularity  in  Cuba, 
where  all  factions,  including  his  own  former  sup¬ 
porters,  united  in  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor. 
But  the  American  occupation  continues  to  win 
approval  on  all  sides,  heightened  by  the  tact  of 
Acting  Governor  Taft,  who  has  sought  in  everv 
way  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  Cuban  Republic 
is  not  dead,  but  only  taking  a  rest  cure  under  faith¬ 
ful  nurses.  He  has  asked  all  the  Cuban  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  to  retain  their  offices, 
so  that  the  American  Governor  is  in  the  curious 
situation  of  being  represented  by  a  Minister  at  the 
capital  of  his  own  chief.  As  Mr.  Taft 
is  needed  at  home,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ma¬ 
goon,  late  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
left  Washington  on  October  6  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Magoon  resembles  Mr. 
Taft  in  his  ability  to  make  friends  with 
tropical  peoples,  a  quality  in  which  most 
Americans  are  so  lamentably  deficient. 
The  work  of  disarming  the  insurgent 
forces  has  gone  on  smoothly  but  slowly, 
but  many  of  the  rifles  turned  in  are  old 
ones,  believed  not  to  be  those  depended 
on  for  real  fighting.  Most  of  the  sur¬ 
rendered  arms  are  described  as  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  antiques.  The 
majority  of  them  are  old  Remingtons, 
sawed  off  short,  and,  as  a  rule,  without 
sights.  It  is  alleged  that  many  of  them 
came  from  the  Government  storerooms 
for  condemned  weapons.  What  little 
friction  there  has  been  has  developed 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  Cuban 
Government  militia.  Both  sides  have 
professed  the  utmost  friendliness  for  the 
Americans. 

Although  American  authority  had 
been  entirely  unchallenged,  the  landing 
of  troops  began  on  October  7,  when  two 
battalions  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  and  one 
of  Engineers  went  ashore  at  Havana 
from  the  transport  Sumner' ,  and  were 
quartered  at  Camp  Columbia.  All  the 
soldiers  and  marines  were  put  under  the 
command  of  General  Funston,  pending 
the  arrival  of  General  Bell,  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  Funston’s  first  hurry  call 
was  to  protect  a  detachment  of  disarmed 
C  uban  volunteers  at  Guines  against  a 


force  of  General  Asbert’s  insurgents. 
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palace  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
American  Consul-General  were  present.  The  next 
da\  the  Consul-General  announced  the  program 
of  governmental  suicide  which  was  later  carried 
out.  It  was  on  that  same  day  that  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  his  letter  of  friendly  warning  to 
Minister  Ouesada  and  announced  his  purpose  of 
sending  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon  to  Cuba  to  try  to 
restore  peace. 

The  publication  of  these  documents  destroyed 


The  insurgents  had  been  in  a  bellicose 
mood,  and  when  they  saw  their  late 
enemies  without  arms  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  an  attack  that  would  yield  so 
much  glory  with  so  little  risk.  They  wounded  four 
of  the  volunteers  and  the  rest  ran  away  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  body  of  American  marines.  The  news 
brought  General  Funston  and  Colonel  Estrampes 
of  the  volunteers  to  the  spot  with  three  hundred 
more  American  sea  soldiers. 

As  a  means  of  allaying  animosities  Governor  Taft 
resolved  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  for  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  recent  troubles,  including  those 
accused  of  murder  and  other  crimes. 
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directed  by  boss  rule  and  subject  to  trust  owner¬ 
ship. ’’  The  practical  solution  of  the  boss  question 
he  saw  in  the  Independence  League’s  demand  for 
“direct  nomination  of  men  to  fill  every  public 
office  from  Assemblymen  to  Judges  and  Senators 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  installation  of  the 
direct  nomination  system  the  people  will  choose 


dependence  League  Mr.  ITearst  also  emphasized  the 
non-partizan  character  of  the  campaign.  He  told 
the  League  that  it  represented  “the  determination 
of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party,  to  restore  the 
American  system  of  government  in  this  countrv.  “ 
He  held  “the  great  problem  of  the  hour,  the 
problem  that  the  people  must  solve  with  their 
ballots  and  in  legislation,”  was  “to  do  away  with 
corporation  control  of  the  Government.”  That 
control,  he  asserted,  “is  now  practically  absolute. 
It  rests  mainly  upon  our  system  of  partizan  politics, 


IN  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  mostly 
carrying  umbrellas,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  delivered  the  address  of  honor 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
gorgeous  new  Capitol  building  at 
Harrisburg.  This  opulent  structure 
suggests  the  ancient  conundrum:  "Why 
is  a  ship  like  a  woman?  Because  the 
dgging  costs  more  than  the  hull.”  The 
building,  presumably  complete,  cost  about 
four  million  dollars,  the  amount  allowed 


by  the  appropriation,  and  the  “trim¬ 
mings  ”  nine  millions.  The  original 
contracts  included  mural  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
George  Grey  Barnard,  and  Violet 
Oakley.  The  nine  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  trimmings  came  outside  of  that, 
and  have  made  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol 
the  most  expensively  furnished  building 
ever  fitted  out  in  America  since  Tweed 
stocked  his  twelve-million-dollar  court¬ 
house  with  two-thousand-dollar  chairs 


FOR  the  present  campaign  the  national  parties 
in  New  York,  which  cast  nearly  one-eighth  of 
all  the  votes  in  the  United  States  at  the  last 
Presidential  election,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Democratic  opponents  of  Mr.  Hearst  feared  that 
the  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians  might  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Hughes  by 
dragging  in  partizan 
issues,  but  the  candi¬ 
date  dispelled  that  fear 
in  his  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  in  which  he 
defined  his  own  issues 
and  laid  down  the  lines 
of  his  own  campaign. 

In  the  whole  speech 
there  was  no  reference 
to  any  subject  that  di¬ 
vides  the  two  great 
parties.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  praised 
for  certain  great 
achievements  in  the 
way  of  restraining  law¬ 
less  combinations  of 
capital.  Congress  was 
praised  for  the  passage 
of  the  Railroad  Rate 
act,  the  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  act,  the  Pure  Food 
act,  and  the  Employers’ 

Liability  act.  But  all 
these  were  matters  in 
which  Democrats  were 
at  least  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  as  Republicans. 

“No  one,”  said  Mr. 

Hughes,  “can  denv  us 
the  right  to  pay  just 
tribute  to  ‘Jeffersonian 
Democrats’  or  to  ‘Lin¬ 
coln  Republicans.  ’  Our 
contest  is  not  with 
them,  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  opposed  to  us 
are  not  of  them.  ’  ’  The 
supreme  issue  of  the 
campaign  Mr.  Hughes 
declared  to  be  not  one  of  Republican  principles  or 
of  Democratic  principles,  but  “the  vital  issue  of 
decent  government.”  “It  is  an  issue  which  shall 
array  on  one  side  all  lovers  of  truth,  of  sobriety, 
and  of  honest  reform,  be  they  Republicans,  Demo¬ 
crats,  or  Independents.” 

fn  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  In¬ 


WITHOUT  PARTIES 


their  representatives,  the  boss  will  be  without 
power,  and  he  will  disappear.” 

With  the  issues  so  formulated,  all  calculations 
based  on  the  old  party  divisions  become  worthless. 

Not  only  is  there  no  issue  between  the  parties _ 

there  is  not  even  any 
direct  issue  between 
the  candidates.  Mr. 
Hughes  takes  his  stand 
on  the  principle  of  de¬ 
cent  government,  but 
Mr.  Hearst  does  not 
offer  to  meet  him  there 
as  the  champion  of 
indecent  government. 
Mr.  Hearst  says  that 
the  supreme  issue  is 
the  destruction  of  cor¬ 
poration  rule,  but  Mr. 
Hughes  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  himself  as  the  de¬ 
fender  of  corporation 
rule.  Each  attempts 
to  make  his  own  issue, 
and  the  question  is 
which  the  people  will 
accept  as  the  real  one. 
On  this  question  former 
election  returns  afford 
no  guide.  It  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  Re¬ 
publican  majorities  up 
the  State  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  majorities  in 
New  York  City  may 
both  melt  away.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Boss  Murphv 
in  Manhattan  and  fight¬ 
ing  Boss  McCarren  in 
Brooklyn.  One  boss 
is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Will  Hearst  be  helped 
by  Murphy’s  alliance 
and  hurt  by  McCar- 
ren’s  opposition,  or 
vice  versa  ?  His  ene¬ 
mies  say  that  he  will 
be  hurt  by  both,  but 
that  seems  hardly  logi¬ 
cal.  Association  with 
a  boss  is  either  helpful  or  noxious  to  a  candidate, 
and  a  comparison  of  next  month’s  voting  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  in  Brooklyn  will  show  which.  Mr. 
Hearst  has  displayed  considerable  restiveness  under 
his  association  with  Murphy,  and  has  allowed  his 
Independence  L  .-ague  to  pi av  havoc  with  the  Tam¬ 
many  local,  Legislative,  and  Congressional  tickets. 


THE  NEW  POLITICS 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  AN  AMERICAN  BATTLESHIP’S  CAREER 

With  appropriate  exercises  the  “Connecticut”  was  commissioned  on  Sept.  29  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 


LAUNCHING  OF  THE  ARMORED  CRUISER  "NORTH  CAROLINA” 

Sister  ship  to  the  “  Mon'ana  christened  at  Newport  News,  Oct.  6.  Her  displacement  is  16,000  tons 
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course  i„  f,  „£ h  '„„d  s ,  „d  WoT.te  „«  “’fi  Tn*  d  '  ”8  “  ‘h'  ™  — »  *»  290  ■»—  “2-5  seconds.  2-The  crowd  swarming  in, o', he 

course  ,o  witness  the  c»te,  3  L.nri.  T  a 'nd“eer'"«  'l“  »»”  “  «“  “  *>»«  *'  contestants.  Over  300,000  people  gathered  along  the 

Dietrich  r_;r  5  Trac,  'i;7,0  hi””  T  •  120  Fi“-  r°"ndine  ,h'  "'*>*•"  3.  — Duray,  in  a  .20  horse-p.wer  Lorfaine- 

3  '  '  y'  90  horse-power  Locomobile,  making  the  record  lap  of  the  race  in  26  minutes  21  seconds,  at  the  rate  of  67.63  miles  an  hour 
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CHAMPION  MARKSMEN 

GOOD  SHOTS  FROM  BIG  AND  LITTLE  GUNS 


WHEN  Mr.  James  J. 

Hill  recently  issued 
his  solemn  warning 
of  the  approaching  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  our  supplies  of  iron 
ore,  one  gleam  of  hope  re¬ 
mained  visible  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  It  was  known  that  Mr. 
Hill  controlled  large  deposits 
of  this  indispensable  mineral, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to 
part  with  them  for  a  sufficient 
consideration.  On  October 
5  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Hill’s  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  had  sold  its  ore  beds 
to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  a  royalty 
basis.  The  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  to  pay  $1.65  per 
ton  in  1907  for  at  least 
750,000  tons  of  ore  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  upper  lake  docks, 
and  the  quantity  was  to  be 
increased  thereafter  at  the 
rate  of  750,000  tons  a  year 
until  it  reached  8,250,000 
tons,  the  price  going  up  at 
the  same  time  by  3.4  cents 
per  ton  every  year.  On  these 
terms  the  Steel  Corporation’s 
payments  will  amount  to  at 
least  §1,237,500  the  first 
year,  and  to  $16,417,500 
in  1916.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  payments  will  reach 
$400,000,000,  which  will  en¬ 
able  Mr.  Hill’s  family  to 
face  the  prospect  of  an 
ironless  continent  with  tol¬ 
erable  equanimity. 


THE  SUFFERING  ! 
SEA-TURTLE 

.  _ _  _ _ _  _  ....  vj 


GENTLE  woman”  has 
a  hard  time  in  keeping 
that  title,  and  at  the 
same  time  achieving  the  more 
important  objectof  beingwell 
dressed.  If  she  wears  ai- 
grets  she  is  responsible  for 
starving  broods  of  young 
herons  to  death.  Ostriches 
are  subjected  to  keen  dis¬ 
comfort  when  their  feathers 
are  pulled  out.  The  process 
of  obtaining  sealskins  is  bru¬ 
tal,  and  the  Persian- lamb  in¬ 
dustry  is  most  revolting. 
Now  a  report  from  Consul 
James  C.  Kellogg,  of  Colon, 
describes  the  atrocious  way 
in  which  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  tortoise-shell  combs 
is  obtained.  The  San  Bias 
Indians  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  catch  the  hawkbill 
turtles  which  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  the  original 
wearers  of  the  shells  and 
roast  them  alive.  Under  the 
application  of  intense  heat 
the  shells  peel  off  in  thin 
plates.  Apparently  this  does 
not  kill  the  turtles,  which  are 
thrown  back  into  the  sea. 
Whether  they  raise  new 
shells  for  another  roasting  is 
not  stated.  Fortunately,  not 
all  the  tortoise-shell  of  com¬ 
merce  comes  in  this  way. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  GUNS 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  the  “Missouri”  was  the  first  instance  of  a  President  going  on  board  any  United  States  ship  to  observe 
actual  gun-firing  at  sea.  During  this  practise  the  “Missouri,”  which  is  the  champion  hitter  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  fired  eight 
12-inch  shots  while  moving  at  10  knots  at  a  target  1,600  yards  away,  making  eight  bull’s-eyes  in  less  than  three  minutes 
and  forty  seconds.  The  sailors  grouped  about  the  President  are  the  gun  pointers  -the  men  who  scored  the  bull’s-eyes 


THE  ENGLISH  RIFLE  TEAM  WHICH  FAILED  TO  “  LIFT  THE  CUP  ” 


THE  WINNING  TEAM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SEVENTH  REGIMENT 

The  Queen’s  Westminster  Volunteers,  brought  over  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  to  contend  for  the  trophy  offered  by  himself,  were 
defeated  by  a  team  from  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  on  October  2  and  3  by  a  score  of  i,648  to  1,5SS,  a  margin  of  sixty 


A  MOMENTOUS  decision 
has  been  reached  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  to  be  built  by  con¬ 
tract  instead  of  by  day’s 
work.  This  decision  is  not 
to  affect  the  plans  for  em¬ 
ploying  Chinese  labor.  The 
coolies  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  contractors  under 
Government  supervision.  In 
river  and  harbor  improve¬ 
ments  of  importance  the 
contract  system  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  that  of 
carrying  on  work  directly  by 
the  Government.  It  has 
been  found  that  enormous 
economies  have  been  effected 
in  this  way,  and  that  under¬ 
takings  that  had  previously 
bid  fair  to  drag  on  indefinitely 
have  been  completed  in  a 
reasonable  time.  No  doubt 
this  experience  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  Administration’s 
decision.  If  satisfactory  bids 
can  be  obtained  there  will  be 
a  possibility  of  knowing  when 
the  canal  will  be  finished  and 
how  much  it  will  cost.  At 
present  both  those  points  are 
buried  in  profound  obscurity. 
Most  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  thus  far  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  getting  ready 
for  the  work  to  begin. 


THE  first  decision  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Superior 
Court  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  subject  of  fire  losses 
has  gone,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  against  the  con¬ 
testing  insurance  company. 
The  Transatlantic  Company, 
which  had  no  earthquake 
clause  in  its  policies,  re¬ 
sisted  payment  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  ex¬ 
emptions  covering  inva¬ 
sions,  insurrections,  the  acts 
of  God,  and  the  like.  Judge 
Carroll  Cook  decided  that 
the  case  did  not  come  within 
any  of  the  exceptions  of  the 
policy.  “Even  if  the  earth¬ 
quake  caused  the  fire,’’  he 
said,  “the  defendant  would 
still  be  liable  under  the 
policy,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  justify  a 
finding  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  earthquake.’’ 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a 
first  step.  The  higher  courts 
remain  to  be  heard  from,  and 
the  whole  question  of  the 
scope  of  earthquake  clauses 
is  still  to  be  thrashed  out. 
Meanwhile  the  majority  of 
the  companies  are  displaying 
a  commendable  readiness  to 
settle  without  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  a  judgment.  They 
expect  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  a  lively  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  hereafter. 

0 
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HURRICANE’S 


RAVAGES 


ON  THE  GULF  COAST 


A  tropical  hurricane,  said  to  be  the  most  furious 
known  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  village  of 
Pensacola  a  hundred  and  seven  years  ago,  struck 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  night  of 
September  26,  and  raged  for  two  days  and  nights. 
The  coast  from  West  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Mobile,  to  a  considerable  distance 
vast  of  Pensacola,  was  devastated.  Five  small  Gov¬ 
ernment  vessels  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  were 
wrecked,  including  the  converted  yachts  “Gloucester” 
and  Vixen,  ’  which  so  distinguished  themselves  at 


the  battle  of  Santiago.  The  gunboat  “Machias” 
went  down.  Nearly  seventy  other  craft,  not  count¬ 
ing  launches  and  sailboats,  were  sunk  or  driven  ashore 
at  that  point.  The  Government  lost  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Nearly  ten  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  damage  was  done  at  Mobile,  including  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  Shell  Road.  Scores  of 
lives  were  lost  along  the  coast — one  hundred  and 
fifty  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola  alone.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  at  Pensacola  were  rendered  homeless. 
The  lower  delta  of  the  Mississippi  was  inundated 
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WHATS 

WITH 


THE  MATTER 
AMERICA 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  which  diagnose  our  civic  ills.  The  two  papers  which  will  fol¬ 
low  treat  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Mr.  White  interprets  our  political  future  with  a  wholesome  optimism. 
He  believes  our  public  sentiment  is  far  ahead  of  our  public  service  and  that  our  intelligent  and  honest  voters 
are  entangled  in  and  exasperated  with  an  antiquated  system  of  politics  which  they  are  sure  to  overthrow 


ROWTH,  as  the  word  is  applied  to  those 
human  institutions  called  governments,  has 
many  definitions.  Grossly  a  nation  may  be 
said  to  be  growing  when  it  waxes  rich,  or 
when  it  is  spreading  over  new  lands.  Also  a 
people  may  be  s.aid  to  be  growing  when  from  their 
needs  they  evolve  new  institutions.  And  certainly  a 
government  is  growing,  when  it  arbitrates  the  game  of 
life  between  citizens  more  fairly  to-day  than  yesterday  ; 
when  it  guarantees  the  fruits  of  his  labor  more  and 
more  fully  to  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligently 
works,  and  removes  more  and  more  completely  from 
his  view  the  inequities  and  injustices  of  life,  so  that  his 
mental  and  moral  vision,  unblinded  by  malicious  envy 
toward  the, unworthy  rich,  may  see  that,  kindness  and 
courage  and  honesty  will  yield  a  fair  return  when  they 
are  sown  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor.  Judged  from 
any  of  these  outlooks,  our  nation  has  grown  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  now  passing.  Moreover,  we  are 
still  growing.  And  the  truth  about  our  national  growth 
is  found  between  the  flamboyant  optimism  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  campaign  handbook  and  the  acute  melancholia  of 
Mr.  Debs.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  add  up  the  obvious 
figures  in  the  prosperity  column  and  hurrah  for  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  similarly  it  has  become  an 
easy  task  to  subtract  political  corruption,  business 
malice,  and  civic  lethargy  from  an  ideal  government, 
and  find  with  reasonable  accuracy  just  how  much  the 
devil  is  to  pay  with  no  pitch  hot.  But  these  two  col¬ 
umns  are  related  to  each  other  only  in  a  balance,  and 
to  strike  a  balance  it  is  necessary  first  to  audit  the 
accounts,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  down  the  totals. 

WITH  that  end  in  view  let  us  look  brief¬ 
ly  at  the  small  figures  in  our  problem. 
At  the  base  of  our  American  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  county.  The  telephone  and 
rural  free  delivery  are  rapidly  wiping  out 
township  interests,  and  township  govern¬ 
ments,  which  now  chiefly  concern  roads  and  schools, 
are  rapidly  giving  up  even  road-making  to  the  county, 
and  the  county  school  system  is  so  general  that 
the  district  is  becoming  of  small  importance.  The 
county  and  the  county-seat  town  form  the  base  of 
our  government.  Only  a  score  or  two  of  our  cities 
present  problems  of  distinctly  municipal  life,  and 
the  conditions  in  those  cities  affect  our  national  polit¬ 
ical  life  only  slightly.  For  America  is  managed  by  the 
county  politician,  and  as  he  is  the  reflection  of  the 
political  morals  of  the  American  county  and  county 
town,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  him  and  his  ways.  No 
matter  how  vicious  may  be  the  boss  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans, 
he  can  only  make  his  viciousness  felt  on  our  national 
life  in  just  so  far  as  he  can  find  a  response  to  his  im¬ 
moral  yearnings  in  the  heart  of  the  county  boss.  And 
the  county  boss  may  thrive  only  as  he  represents  the 
average  morals  of  the  political  system  which  makes 
him.  For  he  has  a  precarious  hold  upon  his  power. 

IN  the  American  county  every  voter  is 
a  watchdog  of  the  county  treasury.  The 
mass  of  the  population  can  read  and 
write.  Half  a  dozen  local  newspapers 
discuss  the  disbursement  of  the  local 
taxes  with  a  candor  that  sometimes  merges 
It  costs  on  an  average  ten  dollars  a 
head  to  run  the  local  and  State  governments  in 
this  country,  and  as  the  schools  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  get  five  dollars  of  the  ten  collected,  the  county 
politician  has  small  chance  to  steal  his  way  into  an 


I  THE  COUNTY 


ill  (I  c 


Pleasant  View  township  comes 
down  with  Simon  B. Tracey' 
tor  County  Treasurer. 


into  libel. 


opulence  that  commands  lasting  respect.  Every  two 
years  the  local  politician  has  to  go  to  the  people  on  his 
record ;  he  has  no  corruption  fund  worth  considering, 
for  even  in  the  county  town  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  few  "interests”  can  afford  to 
spend  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  for  politics,  and  if 
a  politician  appears  to  have  too  much  money  it  be¬ 
comes  noised  abroad  in  the  town  and  county ;  every 
one  knows  where  it  came  from,  and  the  ends  of  the 
contributors  are  defeated.  So  the  official  life  of  the 
county  politician  is  short  and  full  of  trouble. 

..  v T ?  |  TT  is  proverbial  in  these  American  com- 
1  munities  that  politics  does  not  pay.  The 
lit  ;  t|f  sheriff’s  office  is  a  good  office  for  a  young 
politician  from  one  of  the  lower  wards  of 
4aSi-i-*  the  American  county-seat  town;  and  the 
treasurer’s  office  is  the  haven  of  the  rich 
old  farmer.  They  are  the  best  offices  in  the  county, 
but  they  do  jiot  make  men  rich.  Assuming  that 
the  handy  young  man  from  the  Fifth  Ward  puts 
in  bills  for  constructive  mileage,  and  supposing  that 
he  cheats  the  prisoners  out  of  more  or  less  of  the 
food  the  county  pays  for — and  often  he  does  both  of 
these  things — and  suppose  he  has  an  outside  man  who 
is  the  joint  agent  of  the  sheriff  and  the  county  prose¬ 
cutor,  and  levies  tribute  on  the  powers  that  prey — and 
sometimes  county  sheriffs  do  these  things  —  at  the 
worst  it  is  all  petty  larceny.  Elis  constructive  mileage 
can  bring  him  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion  and  courting  sure  detection ;  the 
office  changes  so  frequently  that  no  system  of  blackmail 
may  be  established,  even  could  the  miserable  half- 
starved  alley  cats  of  vice  afford  to  pay  any  considerable 
tribute.  So  that  the  average  American  county  sheriff 
is  a  reasonably  honest  officer.  So  is  the  county  prose¬ 
cutor.  The  county  clerk — saving  what  small  change  he 
may  slip  in  his  pocket  buying  supplies  or  discounting 
county  warrants — is  virtuous  from  necessity,  and  the 
only  way  the  county  treasurer  may  be  dishonest  is  by 
crass,  raw,  uncoated  stealing,  and  as  a  nation  we  have 
passed  the  point  where  men  steal  that  way,  so  that  not 
one  county  treasurer  in  a  thousand,  the  country  over, 
ever  is  short  in  his  accounts  for  a  criminal  cause.  The 
other  county  officers  have  fewer  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  illicit  money  than  the  sheriff,  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  treasurer,  and  so  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  the  taxpayers  raise  every  year  to  run  the 
average  American  county,  probably  not  half  a  thousand 
dollars  goes  out  of  its  appointed  channels.  The  public 
money  of  this  country  is  handled  honestly  and,  in  the 
main,  wisely,  so  long  as  it  is  handled  by  men  who  spend 
it  near  the  taxpayers  who  contribute  it. 


AND  now  we  come  to  consider  the  other 
column  in  the  local  political  problem. 
All  these  stories  of  political  dishonesty 
current  in  the  country  must  have  some 
truth  in  them,  and  being  more  or  less  true, 
these  stories  indicate  a  fundamental  fault  in 
American  character — perhaps  human  character  would 
be  a  better  wav  to  put  it;  for  our  faults  are  in  no  wise 
provincial.  The  reason  why  the  thing  modernly  called 
graft  is  found  in  Americans  is  that  they  have  the 
world-old  faults  that  rise  from  a  clouded  moral  per¬ 
ception.  Only  a  few  men  in  this  world  steal  and 
murder  and  lie  with  malice  prepense.  Most  of  the 
stealing  and  murdering  and  lying  is  done  by  people 
who  do  not  realize  what  they  are  doing;  they  do 
not  see  the  actual  thing  that  they  are  stealing;  they 
do  not  have  before  them  the  aclual  body  of  their 
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victim;  they  do  not  perceive  exactly  how  they  are 
lying,  and  so  in  the  subcellar  of  American  political  life 
the  farmer  who  works  a  few  desultory7  hours  on  the 
road  in  front  of  his  farm,  and  swears  that  he  has  per¬ 
formed  his  obligation  to  the  State  as  prescribed  by  law, 
does  not  see  clearly  that  he  has  stolen  money  from  the 
State,  has  made  or  left  unremoved  some  man’s  death¬ 
trap,  and  has  lied  into  the  bargain.  The  same  man  is 
honest  enough  in  a  business  transaction  at  the  bank; 
he  is  kind  enough  to  his  family  and  to  his  live  stock  ;  he 
is  truthful  in  court  and  out.  But  in  his  simple  first¬ 
hand  relations  with  his  unseen  and  unknown  neighbors 
through  the  medium  of  the  government,  this  man, 
whose  name  is  legion,  is  crooked  and  unreliable.  And 
the  attitude  of  the  farmer  toward  his  road-tax  in  so  far 
as  it  epitomizes  the  attitude  of  the  average  voter  toward 
his  unseen  and  unknown  neighbors,  who  meet  him 
through  the  agency  of  government,  is  at  the  root  of  all 
our  troubles  in  this  government — and  in  all  govern¬ 
ments  under  the  sun.  Yet  there  is  much  hope  in  the 
situation.  For  even  though  the  road  represents  the 
State — a  thing  to  be  cheated — the  district  school,  which 
sits  alongside  the  road,  is  treated  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother  by  the  farmer.  And  though  he  be  childless, 
the  farmer  willingly  gives  the  school  the  best  he  has. 
The  moral  vision  of  the  people  can  see  their  neighbors’ 
interests  as  well  as  their  own  good  in  the  school.  And 
so  all  over  the  land  district  schools  are  as  honestly  and 
intelligently  managed  as  the  farms  and  the  stores  of 
the  communities  wherein  the  schools  are  found.  But 


after  one  goes  beyond  the  school  district  into  the 
county,  the  attitude  of  the  citizen  toward  the  county 
government  often  is  so  careless  that  one  is  surprised  at 
the  honesty  of  those  who  serve  the  county  as  public 
officials.  When  the  taxpayer  goes  to  court  as  a  witness 
it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  him  charging  the  last  penny 
that  the  law  allows,  even  though  he  has  not  earned  it 
morally.  When  he  pays  his  taxes  lie  is  prone  to  gloat 
at  his  ability  to  cheat  the  county.  When  a  public  road 
is  laid  out  across  his  field  the  difference  between  his 
valuation  to  the  appraisers  and  his  returns  to  the  asses¬ 
sors  is  a  “source  of  innocent  merriment"  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  think  an  oath  is  binding  on  an  honest 
man.  For  both  statements  are  sworn  to  in  all  solem¬ 
nity.  Yet  the  man  who  does  these  things  is  honest  in 
his  relations  with  his  visible  neighbor.  This  man  would 
give  his  neighbors  full  measure;  he  would  tell  them  the 
truth  in  a  horse-trade.  He  would  mow  their  fields  if 
they  were  sick,  and  harvest  the  crops  for  their  widows 
without  money  and  without  price.  He  would  go  to  war 
to  die  for  a  cause  or  a  principle  and  come  home  and 
swindle  the  county  out  of  a  day's  jury  service  without 
feeling  a  flutter  of  conscience.  When  he  dies  from  a 
cold  contracted  while  out  campaigning  for  the  law  and 
order  ticket,  the  local  papers  truthfully  say  of  him  that 
he  was  “a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen."  For  the  area  of  honesty  in  a  man  is 
only  the  small  spot  covered  by  his  moral  vision.  And, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  teach  men  what  hon¬ 
esty  really  is,  and  what  dishonesty  really  is,  than  to  put 
them  in  jail  for  doing  things  that  do  not  seem  wrong 
to  them  until  it  has  all  been  spelled  out.  So  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  teaching  morals,  and  so  much  to 
arithmetic  with  its  percentage  and  interest  tables,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  our  criminal  courts  are  becom¬ 
ing  crowded.  Perhaps  when  the  laws  we  now  have  are 
enforced,  our  great  universities  may  have  to  establish 
alumni  associations  in  the  penitentiaries.  But  those 
who  are  taken  from  the  high  places  and  so  proudly  put 
into  jail  by  a  virtuously  indignant  public  are  only- 
doing  on  a  large  scale  what  the  honest  son  of  toil  is 
doing  on  a  small  scale  when  he  scours  his  plow  in  the 
public  road  and  hinders  traffic  thereby.  If  we  send  the 
rich  man  to  jail  for  his  greedy-  carelessness  of  others’ 
rights,  the  poor  man  should  go  also.  But  better  than 
new  jails  for  both  would  be  improved  schools  for  the 
children  of  both  to  teach  them  that  our  government 
and  our  civilization  are  based  upon  the  law  of  brother¬ 
hood,  and  that  one  may  live  honestly  under  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  our  civilization  only  in  so  much  as  he  keeps 
the  law,  not  merely  with  the  brothers  and  neighbors  he 
sees  and  knows,  but  with  those  unseen  and  unknown 
who  deal  with  him  through  the  vast  invisible  compact 
which  we  call  life. 

IF  there  is  much  in  the  doings  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  men  in  this  country  that 
is  mean  and  sordid  and  ugly,  as  our 
national  critics  say-  there  is,  it  must  be  that 
this  miserable  attitude  toward  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  small  vices  of  the  people.  For  our 
successful  persons  all  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  and  the  mediocre.  Our  great  men  may  have 
peculiar  virtues — though  probably  they  have  not — 
but  they  surely  have  the  common  vices.  For  if  one 
would  see  all  the  viciousness  of  a  national  central 
committee  of  either  party,  all  the  selfish  deviltry 
of  a  Stock  Exchange,  all  the  conscienceless  logroll¬ 
ing  and  raw  venality  of  the  worst  day  of  the  worst 
session  of  the  American  Congress,  he  has  but  to  spend 
a  day  with  a  county  convention  of  the  dominant  party- 
in  the  Opera  House  in  the  average  county  town. 
Pleasant  Yiew  Township  comes  down  with  Simon  B. 
Tracey  for  County  Treasurer.  Mr.  Tracey  having  gone 
into  the  township  primaries  and  defeated  John  R. 
Hughes,  he  has  named  his  delegates,  and  a  more  re¬ 
lentless  set  of  political  pirates  never  assembled  under 
the  black  flag  than  the  Pleasant  View  delegation,  unless 


(lie  County  At  tor  rvey  wko 
is  able  to  get.  Real  Roaai 
Passes  for  Kis  Friends 


it  is  the  gang  from  the  Sixth  Ward  behind  Jimmy 
Coburn  for  County  Attorney,  or  the  Park  City-  delega¬ 
tion  backing  "Honest”  Joe  Busch  for  Sheriff,  or  the 
“Bloody  Third,”  who  propose  to  vote  as  a  unit  in  any 
combination  that  will  land  the  Hon.  Mortimer  Simcoe, 
candidate  for  the  Legislature.  In  the  convention  are  two 
or  three  hundred  patriots  inspired  by  ideals  as  high  as 
those  of  the  delegations  above  mentioned.  Sim  Tracey 
may  be  a  convicted  thief,  whose  defeat  at  the  polls  is 
certain,  Jack  Hughes  may  be  a  moral  leper,  and  Jimmy 
Coburn  a  ward  heeler  of  the  most  obvious  type;  while 
"Honest”  Joe  Busch  may-  be  a  law-defying  brewer,  but 
the  friends  of  the  Hon.  Mortimer  Simcoe,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
preachers,  will  tie  up  with  the  "combine”  for  the 
“larger  good”  as  readily  as  they  would  sell  a  spool  of 
thread,  defend  a  horse  thief,  sniff  at  an  osteopath,  de¬ 
nounce  Christian  Science,  or  do  any  one  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  things  demanded  by  their  professional  codes.  In 
the  convention  these  estimable  gentlemen  forget  the 
rules  of  every  game  but  the  one  they-  are  playing,  and 
trade  and  bicker  and  swap  among  themselves  and  make 
the  interests  of  the  people  mere  counters  in  their  games. 
And  yet  let  a  moral  issue  be  set  squarely  before  that 
sweaty-  game-mad  crew,  and  in  a  flash  the  man  rises 
strong  and  indomitable,  the  interests  of  mere  politics 
pale  into  nothing,  and  the  subconscious  elemental  race- 
decency  of  the  mob  moves  through  the  convention  with 
a  fine  strong  unanimity.  The  same  thing  happens  in  a 
Congress  sometimes,  and  no  American  assemblage  is 
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Unfair  locking  of  legs  by  the  tackle  and  end.  The  guard  only  has  a  right  to  out  his  foot  behind  the  centre’s 

What  differences  the  new  ten-yard  rule,  the  separation  of  the  opposing  lines  by  a  “ neutral  zone," 
and  the  other  changes  in  the  rules  will  make  in  the  appearance  and  the  playing  of  the  game 
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Shows  the  signal 
for  a  fair  catch.  A 
man  must  raise  his 
arm  fairly  above  his 
head  when  advanc¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  ball, 
otherwise  he  has  no 
right  to  a  fair  catch 


'EVER  before  has  there  been 
such  a  quantity  of  radical 
changes  in  the  wording  of 
football  rules  in  any  one 
season.  And  these  changes 
in  the  wording  involve  an  almost 
equal  amount  of  alteration  in  the 
play  itself,  so  that  the  man  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  play  the  game, 
the  man  who  has  coached  it,  and 
finally  the  man  who  has  comfort¬ 
ably  looked  on  from  the  stand  will 
each  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  altered  conditions. 

It  is  enough  in  this  article  merely 
to  take  up  the  changes  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  play.  Most  marked 
and  most  important  of  all  is  the 
ten-yard  rule.  This  rule  compels 
a  team  to  gain  twice  the  distance 
in  three  downs  that  was  required 
by  the  old  rules.  This  in  itself 
will  strongly  militate  against  mass 
plays,  and  will  force  more  open 
playing  because  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  team  against  fairly  matched  opponents  to  make 
that  distance  without  open  play.  The  players  will  find 
this  a  fact,  and  the  spectators  will  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  ball.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
measuring  chain  instead  of  being  five  yards  as  formerly 
will  now  be  ten,  and  that  space  will  look  long  to  the 
team  trying  to  make  the  distance.  The  next  most 
noticeable  thing  will  be  the  separation  of  the  two  lines 
by  what  is  called  a  neutral  zone  equivalent  to  the 
length  of  the  ball.  The  centre-rush  or  snapper-back  is 
obliged,  when  he  puts  the  ball  in  play,  to  place  it  flat 
upon  the  ground  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  side 
line.  Thus  the  line  of  scrimmage  for  each  side  is  an 
imaginary  line  passing  through  the  end  of  the  ball 
parallel  to  the  goal  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  side 
has  a  distinct  line  of  scrimmage  of  its  own,  and  that 
these  lines  are  separated  by  about  nine  or  ten  inches. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  lines  impinging  upon  each 
other,  as  formerly,  and  there  being  more  or  less  push¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  the  lines  will  be  separated,  and  for 
this  very  reason  will  be  more  nearly  motionless  at  the 
time  when  the  ball  is  put  in  play.  The  illustration 
gives  an  idea  of  how  these  lines  will  look. 

Another  thing  which  will  strike  the  spectator  as 
rather  remarkable  is  the  introduction  of  the  signal  for 
a  fair  catch,  whereby  a  man  desiring  to  make  a  fair 
catch  now  must  signify  his  intention  by  raising  his 
hand  clearly  above  his  head  previous  to  making  the 
catch,  and  when  he  does  this  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
catch  so  long  as  he  holds  the  ball  and  does  not  take 
more  than  two  steps  after  catching  it.  Moreover,  he 
may  not  run  with  the  ball  in  any  event  after  having 
made  this  signal  for  a  fair  catch.  If  he  should  start  to 
run  he  would  be  brought  back  and  the  ball  put  in  play 
at  the  point  where  he  made  the  catch. 


This  shows  the  modern  scrimmage  according  to  the 
new  rules  by  which  the  two  lines  will  be  separated 
by  a  distance  equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  ball 


Any  player  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  at  the  time 
when  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  may  make  a  forward  pass, 
it  being  provided,  however,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
forward  pass  made  on  a  down.  The  player  who  makes 
this  forward  pass,  however,  may  not  pass  it  to  any  one 
in  the  line  except  the  men  on  the  ends.  His  privilege, 
therefore,  is  to  pass  it  to  any  man  in  the  back  field  or 
to  either  one  of  the  ends.  He  may  make  this  pass  at 
any  time  during  his  run — that. is,  so  long  as  he  makes 
but  one  forward  pass  he  may  make  it  either  before  he 
starts  behind  the  line  or  after  he  has  broken  through 
the  line  and  has  run  down  the  field.  He  may  not,  how¬ 
ever,  pass  the  ball  forward  so  that  it  goes  over  the  line 
of  scrimmage  within  five  yards  of  the  spot  from  which 
it  was  snapped  back.  That  is,  practical  forward  passes 
over  the  line  of  scrimmage  must  be  made  outside  of 
tackle.  Still  more  handicapping  the  forward  pass  is  the 
rule  that  if  a  forward  pass  strikes  the  ground  without 
being  touched  by  a  player  of  either  side,  it  should  go 
to  the  opponents  at  the  point  from  which  the  ball  was 
passed.  This  last  provision  is  going  to  offer  difficulties 
to  passing  the  ball  forward,  but  the  play  may  develop 
somewhat  into  a  sort  of  basketball  batting  of  the  leather 
egg  by  the  ends  and  passing  forward  from  the  backs 
diagonally,  so  that  the  forward  pass,  while  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  will  pretty  certainly  force  back  the  defense. 

Another  rule  which  will  make  a  startling  innovation 
in  the  appearance  of  the  play  is  that  providing  that 
when  a  kicked  ball  strikes  the  ground  it  puts  on  side  all 
members  of  the  kicker’s  side.  This 
promises  to  give  the  ends  and  lively 
men  in  the  forward  line  opportunity 
for  brilliant  play,  and  it  also  prom¬ 
ises  to  perfect  the  backs  in  short 
kicks,  and  particularly  in  placing 
the  kicks.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  which  might  arise  from  men 
kicking  at  the  ball  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  pick  it  up,  the 
rule  has  been  made  that  on 
such  a  kicked  ball  as 
described  above  it  shall 
be  unlawful  after  it 
strikes  the  ground  to 
kick  it  or  kick  at  it. 

Two  umpires  have 
been  provided,  although 
one  of  these  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the 
teams. 

Intentional  roughness 
and  brutality  under  cer¬ 
tain  specified  terms  will  receive  disqualification  as 
formerly  and,  in  addition,  the  side  which  has  a  player 
disqualified  will  lose  half  the  distance  from  the  point 
where  the  foul  occurred  to  its  own  goal  line. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  shall  see  more  severe  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted;  we  shall  probably  see  the  ball  change 
hands  more  often  on  account  of  the  ten-yard  rule ;  the 
game  will  be  more  active  and  harder  for  backs  and  ends 
on  account  of  the  rule  putting  men  on  side  by  a  kicked 
ball  and  also  the  forward  pass.  The  two  rush  lines  will 
be  more  nearly  fixed  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  but 
the  impact  between  them  may  be  somewhat  greater  on 
account  of  the  longer  time  for  the  play  to  get  in  motion 
before  it  strikes.  In  the  big  games  probably  an  extra 
official  will  be  on  the  field. 

The  game  will  begin  as  of  old  with  a  kick-off,  the  side 
which  has  that  privilege  endeavoring  to  send  the  ball 
as  far  down  into  the  opponents’  territory  as  possible, 
even,  if  the  kick  is  powerful  enough,  to  cross  the  goal 
line,  as  that  will  force  the  opponents  to  kick  out.  As 
the  kick-off  is  generally  against  the  wind,  however,  it 
is  not  usual  to  see  the  ball  kicked  so  far  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  may  not  run  it  out  and  thus  avoid  kicking  it.  As 
soon  as  the  first  line-up  or  scrimmage  comes,  every  one, 


both  players  and  spectators,  will  be  on  the  quivive  for 
tricks,  for  a  cleverly  executed  forward  pass  or  a  short 
kick  similar  to  a  quarter-back  kick,  may  under  the  new 
rules  give  an  opening  for  a  long  run  or  even  a  touch¬ 
down  from  almost  any  point  in  the  field  of  plav.  It  is 


Unfair  ladies  on  Ihe  line.  The  side  having 
(he  ball  must  not  use  their  arms  and  must 
blocK  their  opponents  with  their  bodies  only 


The  rules  provide  that  there  shall  always  be  six  men  of 
the  side  having  the  ball  on  the  line  of  scrimmage,  and 
if  there  are  not  more  than  six  then  one  of  those  behind 
Ihe  line  must  be  outside  the  man  on  the  end  of  Ihe  line 


true  that  by  attempting  such  a  trick  a  side  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  possession  of  the  ball,  but,  as  already 
stated,  the  value  of  possession  is  lessened  so  that  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  to  try  these  more  spectacular  plays. 
End  running  or  runs  just  outside  tackle  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fective,  owing  to  the  rule  forbidding  tackling  below  the 
knees,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is  on  runs  of  this  kind 
that  the  most  effective  forward  passing  can  be  made. 
The  kicking  will  be  of  several  kinds,  one  of  which  we 
have  formerly  seen  where  a  back  kicked  the 
ball  as  far  down  the  field  as  possible,  usually 
upon  the  third  down — that  is,  when  two  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  advance  and  the 
required  distance  has  not  been  secured.  Then 
there  will  be  the  other  kind  of  kicking — kick¬ 
ing  with  the  intention  of  having  the 
ball  fall  short  of  the  man  guarding 
the  back  field  and  yet  over  the  heads 
of  the  defensive  backs  who  are  close 
to  the  line.  If  the  ball  thus  falls, 
and  on  touching  the  ground  puts  the 
kicker's  side  on  side,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  securing  the  ball  on  a  run,  and 
perhaps  even  evade  the  full-back  and 
make  a  touchdown.  These  kicks 
will  look  not  unlike  the  ouarter-back 
kicks  of  old,  as  they  will  be  short 
and,  as  a  rule,  diagonally  placed  over  the  rush  line. 
The  fear  of  this  kind  of  kick  will  probably  cause  the 
side  on  the  defense  to  take  one  more  man  back  about 
halfway  between  the  rush  line  and  the  back  .who  re¬ 
ceives  long  kicks.  Even  then  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  opponents  can  not 
place  the  ball  by  a  kick  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
their  own  ends  to  stand  a  better  chance  of  recovering 
the  ball  than  do  their  opponents. 

Forward  passing  is  not  likely  to  prove  quite  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  kicking,  because  if  a  forward  pass  strikes 
the  ground  before  being  touched  by  a  player  of  either 
side,  the  ball  belongs  to  the  opponents  at  the  place  from 
which  the  pass  was  made.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  the 
forward  pass  may  not  therefore  be  thrown  out  into 
space,  but  must  be  thrown  directly  to  the  player  who 
is  going  to  get  it,  and  he  must  be  sure  at  least  to  touch 
the  ball  or  it  is  lost,  and  that,  too,  at  the  point  from 
which  it  was  passed.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
some  such  provision  as  this  in  order  to  prevent  what 
would  have  changed  the  entire  character  of  the  game, 
namely,  throwing  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  directly 
down  the  field,  or  continually  lobbing  it  just  over  the 
line.  It  is  safe  to  sav,  however,  that  the  forward  pass 
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has  been  so  well  hedged  about  with  restrictions  as  to 
make  it  a  play  that  must  be  thoroughly  practised  and 
well  executed  to  be  of  use. 

It  promises  to  be  very  difficult  to  teach  backs  to  tackle 
above  the  knees,  and  that  will  be  somewhat  trying  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  same  is  true 
about  hurdling.  If  a  man  sees  another  standing  directly 
in  front  of  him  he  inevitably  endeavors  to  jump  over 
him,  but  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  will  bar  out  any¬ 
thing  no  matter  how  old  and  set  the  habits  are. 

These  various  innovations  are  likely  to  change  the 
football  map  considerably,  but  at  any  rate  they  promise 
improvement  in  the  lessening  of  roughness  and  brutal¬ 
ity,  more  open  play,  and  a  much  clearer  vision  of  what 
is  going  on  both  for  officials  and  spectators. 

There  have  been  a  few  other  changes  made  which, 
while  not  perhaps  markedly  affecting  the  character  of 
the  play  itself,  will  be  welcomed  as  good  features  by 


the  majority  of  those  who  witness  these  annual  con¬ 
tests.  One  of  these  is  that  the  continual  taking  out  of 
time  has  been  effectively  dealt  with.  The  captain  will 
be  allowed  to  call  for  time  but  three  times  during  a 
half.  If  thereafter  he  makes  a  request  for  time  his  side 
is  penalized  two  yards  for  every  such  request,  provided 
of  course  the  player  is  not  removed  from  the  game.  If, 
therefore,  a  man  has  a  serious  injury  so  that  he  must 
discontinue  playing,  no  penalty  will  be  exacted  from 
his  side.  In  addition  to  this  the  time  of  the  game, 
which  not  so  very  long  ago  consisted  of  two  forty-five- 
minute  halves,  and  which  last  year  was  two  thirty- 
five-minute  halves,  has  now  been  shortened  to  two 
thirty-minute  halves,  so  that  there  will  be  but  one  hour 
of  actual  play. 

This  will  work  in  two  ways.  One,  that  it  will  in  a 
measure  prevent  the  piling  up  of  a  score  against  a 
thoroughly  beaten  team.  Another,  that  it  will  make 


two  equally  matched  teams  endeavor  to  execute  their 
plays  with  more  rapidity.  There  is  another  added 
advantage  in  that  by  shortening  the  game  only  ten 
minutes— together  with  the  rule  about  taking  out  time 
—games  will  probably  not  be  drawn  out  into  the  dusk. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  rules  more  interesting 
probably  in  their  detail  to  the  player  than  the  spectator 
—as,  for  instance,  the  greater  distinctness  with  which 
holding  in  the  line  is  described  and  dealt  with,  as  well 
as  the  position  a  man  assumes  in  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  only  allowable  use  of  the  arms  of 
the  men  on  the  attacking  side— that  is,  the  side  which 
has  the  ball  in  its  possession— is  with  the  arms  close  to 
the  body.  The  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  may  not 
lock  legs  with  each  other  save  that  the  guard  may 
cross  his  leg  with  that  of  the  centre,  but  this  side  of 
the  rules  appeals  more  to  the  official  and  players  than 
to  the  ordinary  spectator. 


S  I  S  S  I  E  JOHNNIE 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  SUCCESSFUL  RAILROAD  MEN 

By  JENNETTE  LEE 


IT  was  turning  dusk  in  the  office,  though  it  was 
scarcely  three  o’clock  and  outside  the  sun  was  still 
shining,  beyond  the  busy  streets.  The  two  men 
sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  small  room  bent 
closer  to  their  desks.  The  younger  glanced  up 
and  got  up  to  turn  on  the  electric  light.  The  little 
scowl  that  had  begun  to  form  itself  on  the  face  of  the 
older  man  changed  to  a  look  of  relief.  His  pen  moved 
faster  over  the  paper. 

The  older  man  was  Simeon  Tetlow,  President  of  the 
“R  and  Q”  Railroad.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  he 
was  the  road.  Its  minute  ramifications  and  its  great 
divisions  were  hardly  more  than  the  nerves  and  arteries 
that  threaded  Simeon  Tetlow’s  thin  frame.  And  the 
orders  that  went  out  from  the  tiny  office,  high  up  in 
the  big  block,  were  the  play  of  his  flitting  finger-tips 
upon  the  keyboard  of  the  whole  clanking  system.  The 
tiny,  shriveled  figure  gave  no  hint  of 
the  power  that  ticked  carloads  of  live 
stock  and  human  beings  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  and  laid  its  hand  upon  roads 
half  dead,  or  dying,  or  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing,  sweeping  them  gently  into  the 
system,  with  hardly  a  gulp. 

Simeon  Tetlow  was  an  iron  man, 
wiry  and  keen — an  intellect  without 
heart  or  soul  or  conscience,  his  co¬ 
workers  would  have  told  you.  Each 
new  road  absorbed,  each  influx  of 
power,  seemed  only  to  tighten  a  spring 
somewhere  inside  that  shot  the  bolt. 

He  could  work  day  and  night  without 
tiring;  and  that  was  the  reason,  in 
part,  why  at  forty-two  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “R  and  Q”  road;  and  the  ,  •» 

reason  why  at  forty-two  his  hand  when 
it  reached  out  for  its  abstemious  glass 
of  water  trembled  so  that  it  was 
quickly  withdrawn.  No  one  knew  the 
man.  No  one  guessed  the  nervous  hor¬ 
ror  that  often  racked  the  small  frame 
driven  relentlessly  by  its  big  brain. 

He  reached  out  for  a  slip  of  paper 
that  lay  at  hand  and  ran  his  eye  over 
it,  jotting  down  a  few  figures.  Then 
he  pushed  it  to  one  side  and  went 
on  writing.  The  younger  man  came 
across  the  office  and  laid  another  slip 
of  paper  on  the  desk.  He  took  the 
one  that  had  been  pushed  aside,  made 
a  memorandum  on  it.  and  filed  it  in  a 
pigeon-hole  at  the  right.  He  was  a 
short,  young  man,  with  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  and  a  round  face.  The  face  as  it 
bent  above  the  slip  of  paper  had  a  dull 
look.  There  was  a  kind  of  patience  in 
it  not  usual  in  so  young  a  man,  and 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  they  glowed  with  a  clear  light, 
as  if  something  were  shining  behind 
them. 

“What  is  it,  John?”  The  man  reached 
out  a  nervous,  groping  hand.  His  gaze 
had  not  left  the  page  before  him. 

“This  one  next,  sir.”  The  young 
man  touched  the  outstretched  hand 
with  the  slip  of  paper. 

“Yes,  yes.”  It  was  almost  testy. 

The  other  returned  to  his  desk  and 
the'  scratching  pens  raced  with  the 
minutes. 

A  call-boy  entered  with  a  handful 
of  letters.  The  young  man  took  them 
and  ran  them  through  his  fingers.  He 
arranged  them  in  piles,  reserving  a  part 
for  himself.  These  he  read,  making 
notes  and  filing  them  rapidly.  One 
letter,  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
p^K,  was  not  addressed  to  the  great 
An^rporation,  but — in  a  fine,  small  hand 
o  “John  Bennett.”  He  read  this 
e  last,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 


lines  and  folding  it  with  slow  fingers.  The  patient 
look  was  still  in  his  face,  but  the  light  of  the  eyes  was 
gone.  It  seemed  to  have  sunk  back,  leaving  the  flesh 
dull  and  heavy. 

His  employer  glanced  up  suddenly.  His  quick  eye 
sought  the  electric  bulb,  with  a  flash  of  impatience, 
and  returned  to  its  work. 

The  young  man  rose  and  turned  on  more  lights.  He 
moved  about  the  room,  putting  things  away*  for  the 
night. 

Simeon  Tetlow  finished  his  letters- and  pushed  them 
from  him.  The  young  man  came  across  and  began  to 
gather  them  up.  His  dull  face  came  in  range  of  his 
employer’s  eye. 

“Give  those  I’ve  marked  to  Hanscom.  Have  the 
rest  ready  in  the  morning.  I  shall  dictate.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  young  man  finished  gathering  them 


It  was  one  of  the  worst  wrecks  the  road  had  known 


up.  Then  he  brought  a  hat  and  coat  and  laid  them  be¬ 
side  his  employer.  “May  I  speak  to  you  a  minute, 
sir?”  he  asked  as  he  put  them  down. 

The  other  glanced  again,  sharply,  at  his  face.  “Go 
ahead.”  His  hand  was  reaching  for  the  hat. 

“I  shall  have  to  hand  in  my  resignation,  sir.”  The 
young  man  said  it  slowly,  as  if  repeating  something  he 
had  learned  by  heart. 

The  hand  on  the  hat  drew  back.  “What’s  that?” 
He  laughed  curtly  and  shot  a  look  of  suspicion  at  the 
impassive  face.  “More  money?” 

The  face  flushed.  “No,  sir.”  He  hesitated  a  little. 
“My  mother  is  sick.” 

“Umph!”  The  man’s  face  cleared.  “You  don’t 
need  to  resign  for  that.”  He  did  not  ask  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  mother.  He  had  not  known  that 
John  had  a  mother.  She  seemed  to  be  springing  into 
existence  very  inconveniently.  “Get 
a  nurse,”  he  said. 

“She  has  had  a  nurse.  But  she  needs 
me,  I  think.”  He  did  not  offer  more 
details. 

The  older  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
a  little — a  quick  shrug.  He  pushed  for¬ 
ward  a  chair  with  his  foot.  “Sit  down. 
Your  father  dead?”  quickly. 

“No,  sir.  But — father  is — father.” 
He  said  it  with  a  little  smile.  “She's 
never  had  anybody  but  me,”  he  went 
on  quickly.  “She’s  been  sick  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  thing,  and  I’ve  taken  care 
of  her.  It  frets  her  to  have  a  woman 
around.  She  doesn’t  wash  the  dishes 
clean,  and  her  cooking  isn’t  really  very 
good.”  He  was  smiling  a  little  as  he 
said  it. 

i  The  man  shot  a  quick  look  at  him. 

“You’re  going  home  to  wash  dishes?” 
“Yes,  sir. ” 

“Um-m.  The  fingers  played  a  little 
tune  on  the  desk.  “I’ll  raise  you 
twenty-five  a  month.  Get  a  better 
nurse.” 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  “I'm  afraid 
it  wouldn’t  do.”  He  was  hesitating — 

/  “  I  think  she  misses  me. " 

“Umph!  Very  likely!”  The  man 
glanced  at  him  over  quick  spectacles. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  her?  Sit 
down.”  He  touched  the  chair  again 
with  his  foot. 

The  young  man  sat  down.  “We 
don’t  know  what  it  is.  She  can  not 
walk — can  not  stand — a  good  deal  of 
the  time— and  sometimes  she  suffers 
But  it  is  a  kind  of  nervousness  that  is 
hardest  to  bear.  She  can  not  lie  quiet. 
Something  seems  to  drive  her.” 

The  man  nodded.  His  fingers  opened 
and  closed.  “What  else?”  he  said 
bruskly. 

“That’s  all — except  that  it  quiets  her 
to  have  me  around.  I  can  get  work  in 
Bridgewater  and  do  t  he  housework 
nights  and  mornings.” 

The  man  was  scowling  at  him  in¬ 
tently. 

“It’s  what  I’ve  always  done,  till  I 
came  here,”  he  said  quickly. 

“Washed  dishes  ar.d  cooked  and 
made  beds?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“It’s  no  work  for  a  man.” 

“I  know.”  The  dull  face  smiled  a 
little.  “The  boys  always  called  me 
‘Sissie  Johnnie.’  ” 

“Umph!  I’m  glad  they  did!  .  .  . 
’Sissie  Johnnie’!”  He  smiled  grimly 
and  took  a  card  from  the  desk  before 
him,  holding  it  a  minute  in  his  fingers, 
snapping  it  back  and  forth.  “Has 
she  ever  seen  a  specialist?” 
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The  young  man  shook  his  head.  “No,  sir.” 

The  man  wrote  a  few  words  on  the  card  and  blotted 
it  quickly.  “Take  her  to  see  Dr.  Blake.  He  is  the 
best  nerve  specialist  in  five  hundred  miles.  If  she  isn’t 
well  enough  to  go  to  him,  have  him  come  to  her.  I’ll 
pay  the  bill.”  He  thrust  himself  into  his  hat  and  coat 
and  got  himself  out  of  the  room,  shrugging  nervously. 

The  young  man  stood  with  the  card  in  his  hand, 
looking  down  at  it,  a  little  smile  on  his  lips.  Then  he 
went  about,  turning  out  all  the  bulbs  but  one  and  put¬ 
ting  away  papers  and  arranging  the  room  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  small,  rough  room — hardly  more  than  a  cor¬ 
ner  cut  off  from  the  top  floor  by  board  partitions.  The 
rest  of  the  floor,  outside,  was  used  only  for  storage. 
Simeon  Tetlow  had  achieved  here  what  he 
wanted — complete  solitude.  There  was,  on 
the  first  floor,  a  magnificent  apartment 
with  lordly  mahogany  chairs,  a  baize- 
covered  table  and  oil  paintings,  where 
twice  a  year  he  met  his  directors ;  and  on 
the  floor  above  it  was  a  spacious  room 
bearing  on  its  panel  the  bronze  token, 

“President’s  Office.”  It  was  occupied  at 
present  by  three  young  lady  typewriters 
who  clacked  their  machines  and  arranged 
their  hair  and  adjusted  the  shades  on  the 
plate-glass  windows  to  suit  their  conven¬ 
ience,  while  in  the  little  room  at  the  top 
of  the  building  the  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  hunched  himself  over  a  four-dollar 
desk  and  scowled  at  the  dim  light  that 
came  through  the  half-sized  windows.  For 
three  days  after  it  was  finished,  Simeon 
Tetlow  occupied  the  spacious  room  below 
designed  for  the  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  Then  he  gathered  together  his 
few  belongings  and  fled  to  the  top.  His 
gigantic  brain  could  only  work  when  free 
from  distraction.  The  mere  sense  that 
some  one  might  rap,  even  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  stately  office,  paralyzed  him, 
and  his  nervous  frame,  once  set  a-jangle, 
trembled,  and  palpitated  for  hours.  The 
mere  forbidding  of  intrusion  was  not 
sufficient.  Some  well-meaning  idiot,  laden 
with  news  of  importance,  would  break 
over  the  command,  and  hours  of  careful 
thought  would  be  whirled  aloft  in  the 
smoke  of  Simeon’s  wrath.  He  fled  to  the 
loft,  dropping,  as  it  were,  a  trapdoor  be¬ 
hind  him.  No  one  was  to  follow — unless 
summoned.  No  literary  man  was  ever 
more  jealous  of  solitude.  But  no  mere 
literary  man  could  think  a  railroad  into 
existence  or  quench  a  wheat  crop  with  a 
nod.  If  Simeon  Tetlow’s  body  had  matched 
his  brain,  there  would  have  been  no  limit 
to  his  power.  As  it  was,  he  remained  a 
mighty  general  without  an  army,  a  head 
without  hands  and  feet.  The  details  of 
life  frustrated  him  at  every  point.  He 
could  meet  his  directors,  serene  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  road  was  prospering 
beyond  all  bounds.  He  could  carry  to 
them  the  facts  and  figures  and  proofs  of 
prosperity — in  his  head.  But  the  papers 
that  recorded  these  facts,  the  proofs  in 
black  and  white,  were  never  forthcoming 
at  the  right  moment.  They  took  to  them¬ 
selves  wings — of  paper;  they  flitted  and 
skulked  and  hid ;  they  lay  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  before  him  and  grinned  at  him, 
their  very  faces  changed  to  a  diabolic  scorn 
that  he  should  not  know  them. 

This  was  the  Simeon  Tetlow  of  three 
years  ago.  Then  there  entered,  one  morning,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  summons  for  a  call  boy,  a  short,  square 
youth  with  a  dull  face.  Simeon  did  not  note  him 
as  he  came  in.  He  forgot  that  he  had  called  for 
a  boy.  His  mind  was  busy  with  projects  of  import. 
When  it  came  back,  with  a  start,  he  recognized  that 
some  one  had  been  with  him,  for  ten  minutes  or  more, 
who  had  not  worried  and  irritated  him  by  merely 
being  alive.  He  shot  a  keen  glance  at  the  dull  face. 
The  light  of  the  eyes  was  turned  to  him,  waiting  to 
serve  him. 

After  that  Simeon  summoned  the  boy  again  and 
again,  on  one  pretext  or  another.  He  made  excuses 
to  see  him.  He  advanced  him  from  post  to  post. 

At  last,  about  a  year  ago,  he  nodded  at  a  desk  that 
had  been  installed,  overnight,  across  the  room :  “You  are 
to  work  there  and  your  pay  will  be  raised  a  hundred.” 

The  boy  took  possession  of  the  desk  with  as  little 
stir  as  if  he  had  received  some  casual  order.  He 
did  not  ask  what  his  work  was  to  be,  and  Simeon 
Tetlow  did  not  tell  him.  The  big  brain  found  hands 
and  feet — almost,  it  might  seem,  lungs  and  a  few 
other  useful,  vital  organs — and  it  used  them,  as  it 
had  used  the  nervous,  shaking  body  before — relent¬ 
lessly.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Simeon  found  his 
papers  ready  to  his  hand.  He  attended  his  first  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  green  baize 
table,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  The  right  paper  slipped 


in  sheer  energy  of  delight.  But  he  did  not  mention 
them  to  John,  nor  John  to  him.  It  was  John  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  new  letter-file  that  cut  the  work  in  half,  and 
had  the  grimy  windows  washed  till  they  shone  like 
plate,  and  arranged  the  desk  ’phone  so  that  Simeon 
could  dictate  to  the  stenographer,  three  floors  below. 
Other  letters  were  written  in  John's  round,  conscien¬ 
tious-looking  hand.  If  there  were  anything  that  one 
human  being  could  do  for  another  that  was  not  done 
in  the  office,  Simeon  did  not  know  what  it  was — nor  did 
John.  A  clothes-brush  that  brushed  them  twice  a  day 
hung  by  Simeon's  hat  and  coat;  and  if  Simeon’s  neck¬ 
ties  were  still  shabby  and  his  collars  a  little  frayed,  it 
was  because  John  had  not  yet  discovered  the  remedy. 


She  sank  back 
He  could  not 
The  twi- 


between  the  eyes,  that  broke  its  quiet, 
with  a  little  sigh.  Foolish  to  look.  .  . 
come.  She  must  think  of  something.  .  .  . 
lights  were  long  and  heavy.  .  .  .  What  was  it  he  had 
written?  .  .  .  Hollyhocks?  yes;  that  was  it! — in  the 
garden.  He  had  said  she  should  have  them — next 
summer.  She  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
hands,  watching  them — pink  and  rose  and  crimson, 
white  with  flushing  red,  standing  stiff  and  straight 
against  the  wall.  They  were  so  cool  and  sturdy,  and 
they  brought  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  The  dark  floated 
wide  and  lost  itself  in  a  sky  of  light.  The  smile 
crept  back  to  her  lips.  She  stirred  a  little.  The 
door  opened  and  closed.  .  .  .  His  hands  scarcely 
touched  her  as  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 


“It’s  you — !”  a  little  cry  of  doubt  and 
delight. 

“It’s  me,  mother.”  The  words  laughed 
to  her  quietly. 

She  put  out  a  hand.  “How  long  can  you 
stay?”  She  was  stroking  his  coat. 

“Always.” 

“What — ?”  The  hand  pushed  him  from 
her.  The  eyes  scanned  his  face. 

“Always,”  he  repeated  cheerfully,  “if 
you  want  me.”  ■ 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  don't  want  you. 

I  wrote  you  I  was — happy.” 

“Yes.  You  wrote  it  too  often — and  too 
hard."  He  was  smiling  at  her.  But  the 
lamps  were  misty.  “Did  you  think  I 
wouldn’t  see?” 

“Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — dear,  dear!”  It 
was  a  little  wail  of  reproach  at  his  foolish¬ 
ness — and  hers.  “And  you  were  doing  so 
well !” 

“I  can  do  better  here.  What’s  burning?” 
He  sniffed  a  little. 

She  glanced  anxiously  toward  the  kitchen. 
“Your  father  put  some  crusts  in  the  oven 
to  brown.  It  can’t  be — ” 

"It  can’t  be  anything  else,”  said  John. 

When  he  came  back  he  told  her  of  the 
great  Dr.  Blake. 

They  sat  in  silence  while  the  room  grew 
dark  about  them. 

Now  and  then  she  reached  out  and 
touched  his  coat  softly. 

“To-morrow  then — ?’’  half-doubtfully,  - 
when  he  bade  her  good-night. 

“To-morrow  we  shall  see  the  great  due- 
tor,"  he  assented  cheerfully.  “Good-night, 
mother.  ” 

“Good-night,  my  son.” 


His  glance  fell  upon  John  mopping  his  brow 


to  his  finger-tips  and  lingered  there;  the  figures  formed 
themselves  in  seemly  ranks  and  marched  up  and  down 
the  green  baize  parade  in  orderly  file.  The  effect  upon 
the  directors  was,  at  first,  a  little  startling.  They 
had  become  wonted  to  Simeon — hurried,  gasping,  and 
impatient — and  to  dividends.  They  were  almost  afraid 
of  these  cold  facts  and  figures.  They  looked  at  them 
cautiously,  through  gold-rimmed  glasses,  received  their 
dividends — and  took  heart. 

Each  day  some  new  comfort  found  its  way  to 
Simeon’s  desk.  The  morning  that  the  box  of  elastic 
bands  appeared  there  was  a  holocaust  of  joy  among 
the  papers.  He  used  nearly  the  whole  box  the  first 
day.  He  had  never  owned  an  elastic  band  before. 
He  was  president  of  the  great  corporation,  but  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  a  right  to  elastic 
bands.  He  slid  them  up  and  down  his  nervous  fingers 


Some  days  a  luncheon  appeared  on  Simeon’s  desk,  and 
some  days  he  went  out  to  luncheon ;  and  he  could  not 
have  told  which,  except  that  it  was  always  the  thing 
that  he  would  have  done  had  he  devoted  hours  of 
thought  to  it  all. 

He  did  not  give  thanks  to  John,  and  John  did  not 
expect  them.  The  lamps  in  his  eyes  had  not  been 
lighted  for  that — nor  for  money.  .  .  . 

He  went  about  the  room  now  in  his  slow,  considerate 
way,  attending  to  each  detail  of  locking  up,  as  carefully 
as  if  he  were  not  to  be  first  on  the  ground  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  He  would  return  to  start  the  day  Later — 
perhaps  at  noon — he  would  slip  away.  That  would 
make  least  trouble.  .  .  .  To  come  in  the  morning  and 
find  him  gone! — John  felt,  through  all  his  short,  square 
figure,  the  shock  to  the  nervous,  quivering  one.  He 
did  not  need  to  reason  it  out.  He  did  not  even  know 
that  he  thought  it.  It  was  an  instinct — born  the  first 
day  he  came  into  Simeon  Tetlow’s  office  and  saw  the 
thin  figure  seated  before  its  chaotic  desk  wrestling  its 
way  through  mighty  things.  .  .  .  He  had  thought  of 
his  mother  as  he  stood  there  waiting  for  orders.  She 
had  fairly  driven  him  away.  “Go  and  be  a  man  she 
had  said,  “I  shall  ruin  you.”  And  she  had  smiled  at 
him  courageously.  .  .  .  And  he  had  come  away,  and 
had  taken  the  first  thing  at  hand — a  call  boy,  kicking 
his  heels  against  a  bench  with  a  dozen  others.  And  this 
was  his  employer.  ...  So  he  had  stood  waiting  when 
Simeon  Tetlow  had  looked  up  and  seen  the  lamps  aglow. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  And  to-night  Simeon, 
plodding  home  through  the  foggy  gloom,  was  swearing 
a  little  under  his  breath. 

“It’s  the  weak  spot  in  the  boy,”  he  said  testily;  “I 
believe  he’s  soft  at  the  core.” 

He  inserted  his  latchkey,  grumbling  still, 
dishes,  is  he? — Damn  him! — Umph! — Damn 
And  yet  it  was  as  if  he  had  said:  “Bless  him!’ 
great  door  swung  noiselessly  open,  and  he  went 


“Yes.” 
ing  in  of 


The  great  doctor  looked  her  over  keenly, 
with  eyes  that  saw  everything  and  saw 
nothing. 

“A  little  trouble  In  walking?” 

“  Yes. " 

“And  nervous  sometimes — a  little?” 

He  might  have  been  a  neighbor,  inquir¬ 
ing  after  her  health.  The  little  woman 
forgot  herself  and  her  fear  of  him.  She 
told  him,  very  simply,  of  the  long  nights 
— when  the  walls  seemed  closing  in  and 
there  was  no  air  except  under  the  sky,  and 
her  feet  refused  to  carry  her.  The  line 
-between  her  eyes  grew  deeper  as  she 
talked,  but  the  hands  in  her  lap  were  very 
quiet.  She  did  not  shrink  while  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  sensitive  fingers  traveled  up  and  down 
her  spine  with  almost  roseleaf  touch.  Only 
once  she  gave  a  quick  cry  of  pain. 

“I  see.  I  see.  A  little  tender.” 

It  was  almost  a  gasp,  with  a  quick  draw- 
the  lip. 

He  nodded.  “Yes.  That  will  do — very 


to  another  room — to  rest  a  little 
•When  he  returned  his  glance  met 


in 

“I  see. 
nicely.” 

He  led  her  away 
before  the  journey, 
the  boy’s  absently. 

He  arranged  trifles  on  his  desk — paper-weight  and 
pens  and  blotter,  as  affairs  of  importance,  before  he 
spoke,  casually: 

“She  will  always  be  ill — Yes.  It  is  a  hopeless  case 
— Yes.”  He  paused  a  little  between  the  words,  giving 
the  boy  time.  “She  will  suffer — more  than  she  has 
yet.  But  we  can  help  a  little.”  He  had  drawn  a  pape 
toward  him  and  was  writing  his  hieroglyphics  with 
slow  care,  not  looking  up.  “We  will  ease  it,  all  we 
can.  Keep  her  mind  at  rest.  Make  her  happy.”  He 
turned  his  spectacles  on  the  young  man.  “You  can 
make  her  happy.  That  will  do  more  for  her  than  I 
can.  .  .  .  Will  she  live?  Yes — yes.  Longer  than  the 
rest,  perhaps.  .  .  .  Shall  you  tell  her? — Not  to-day 
I  think — some  other  time.  She  is  a  little  tired.  She 
is  a  brave  woman. 


Ill 


CTMEON  TETLOW  glanced  up  sharply.  The  door 
^  had  opened  without  a  sound.  “  Vi 


“Wash 
him !  ” 
”  The 


I  I 


'THE  woman  was  looking  into  the  dusk.  Her  hair, 
short  like  a  boy’s,  curled  a  little  about  the  ears. 
She  pushed  it  back  as  she  looked,  her  eyes  deepening 
and  widening.  It  was  a  gentle  face,  with  a  sharp  line 


pened  without  a  sound.  “  You've  come. 
Umph!”  He  shoved  the  pile  of  letters  from  him. 
“Sit  down.” 

The  air  was  full  of  sunshine.  Even  in  the  dingy 
office  it  glinted  and  shone. 

Across  its  radiance  Simeon  studied  the  dull  face. 

“Well?” 

The  eyes  of  the  boy  met  his,  half  wistfully  it  seemed. 
“She  needs  me,  sir,”  he  said. 

Simeon  stirred  uneasily.  “Seen  Dr.  Blake?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  says  he  can  not  help  her.” 

“Umph!”  Simeon  shifted  again  in  his  chair, 
eye  dropped  to  the  pile  of  papers  beside  him. 

The  boy’s  hands  had  reached  out  to  them.  A. 
instinctively  the  fingers  were  threading  their 
among  them,  sorting  and  arranging  in  neat  piles. 

Simeon  watched  the  fingers  jealously.  It  was  as  if 
lie  might  spring  upon  them  and  fasten  them  there  for- 

( Continued  on  fage  -4) 
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An  Achievement  in 
Writing  Pap  er  Making 
Which  all  Women  of 
Taste  Will  Appreciate 


£aton\  J-|0T-Pr.E^ED  Vellv/\ 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  paper  making  we  are 
able  to  announce  a  hot-pressed  writing  paper  at  a  price  which 
makes  it  available  for  correspondence  use. 

Heretofore  hot-pressed  paper  has  been  used  exclusively 
as  a  drawing  paper  by  artists.  The  expense  incident  to  pro¬ 
ducing  it — a  long,  tedious  method  by  which  the  finest  quality 
of  paper  was  pressed,  sheet  by  sheet,  between  hot  plates  — has 
precluded  its  use  for  correspondence. 

Our  process  is  an  adaptation  of  this  famous  old  hot-pressed 
method.  It  produces  the  same  results  and  yet  puts  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  In  Eaton’s  Hot-Pressed  Vellum  you 
get  not  only  a  perfect  writing  surface,  but  also  an  effect  that  is 
at  once  refined,  dainty  and  distinctive. 

Good  form  in  letter  writing  demands  the  use  of  the  most 
fashionable  papers.  Eaton’s  Hot-Pressed  Vellum  and  its 
rougher  companion — Eaton’s  Cold-Pressed  Linen — are  the 
newest  as  well  as  the  most  correct  styles  in  writing  papers. 

Every  woman  who  wishes  to  see  this  newest  style  in  writing  paper  and 
cannot  yet  secure  it  easily  from  her  own  stationer,  may  send  25  cents  to  us 
and  receive  a  sample  one-half  quire  of  either  the  Linen  or  the  Vellum, 
assorted  in  two  sizes  of  paper  and  envelopes. 

Eaton-Hurlbut  Paper  Company 

Dept.  22,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


$1800  a  Year  and  Expenses 

In  the  profession  of  motor  driving.  More  positions  than 
chauffeurs.  We  teach  the  how  and  why  of  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  every  known  car.  Endorsed 
by  New  York  press  and  trade.  Classes  limited  to  fifteen. 
Six  weeks’  course, two  weeks’  road  work.  Send  for  mag¬ 
nificent  32  page  illustrated  book  on  this  course  free. 

Home  Study  Course  from  usual  methods. 

Learn  on  your  own  car.  Lessons  absolutely  clear,  covers  every¬ 
thing;  working  model  with  course.  If  interested  in  this  course 
send  for  fine  uir.strated  Home  Study  Book  free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
149  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


If  You  Want  to  Earn  Money 

here  is  your  chance.  We  offer  $25,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
for  those  who  secure  subscriptions  for  the  two  greatest  magazine 
clubbing  offers  of  the  season.  Sneer  ms  mid  W-onau's  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  both  for  a  full  year,  $1.65;  Success,  Woman's  Home 
Companion  and  Review  of  Review s,  $.’{.00.  Prizes  are  in  addition 
to  a  liberal  commissi  n  on  each  order.  These  clubs  almost  sell 
themselves.  Some  earn  $100  a  week,  many  as  much  as  $50. 
Can  use  all  your  time  or  a  part  of  it.  Write  to-day  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  before  your  territory  is  taken,  to 

Success  Magazine,  37  Washington  Sq.  E.,  New  York  City 


TRUCTURAL  ENGINEERIN' 

affords  the  man  of  ability  unusual  opportunities  for  a  successful 
career.  This  field  not  only  offers  money  reward  but  fame  too. 
1  he  achievements  in  structural  engineering  are  daily  commented 
on  by  millions— eagerly  reviewed  in  the  daily  press.  It’s  fasci¬ 
nating,  well-paid  work  and  you  can  learn  it  >n  your  spare  mo. 
ments.  Mentiou  this  advertisement  and  receive  free  our  20f 
*  00  page  hand-book  describing  our  60  courses  in  all  branches  of 

ENGINEERING 

Delay  means  loss  of  money  to  you.  Write  uow. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill, 

™  Mention  Collier’s  10-00,  ’Of. - 


New  Sheet  Music 

Now  Half  Price 

The  following  Sacred  Songs  with  beautiful  Piano 
Accompaniment  NOW  25c,  or  the  five  for  $1.00. 

Regular  price  50c  each. 

Saved  by  Grace  ....  Geo.  C.  Stebbins 
The  Ninety  and  Nine  .  Ira  D.  Sankey 

A  Song  of  Heaven  and  Homeland  Ira  D.  Sankey 

No  Night  THere . H.  P.  Danks 

Keep  Us,  Savior,  Day  by  Day  .  I.  Allen  Sankey 

The  Biglow  &  Main  Co.  “  OHICACiof  flT 


Th  ese  Four  P  ictures 

FREE 


IN  COLORS 


TO  every  reader  of  this  periodical  who  loves  nature  and  animals  and  outdoor  life, 
we  will  send  without  charge  these  four  beautiful  pictures,  which  sell  at  retail  for 
50  cents  each.  They  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  art  of  color  photography, 
being  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  by  the  most  improved  process.  Framed  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  they  will  make  splendid  decorations  for  den  or  cosy  corner,  or  they  can  be 
used  just  as  they  are  in  any  room  of  the  house.  The  subjects  represented  will  appeal 
to  nature  lovers  generally.  Size  of  picture,  10%  xj%  inches. 

Why  We  Make  This  Offer 

This  offer  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with  our  new  “Standard  Library  of  Natural  History,”  which  has 
recently  been  published,  after  years  of  labor  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
in  existence  illustrated  from  actual  photographs,  of  which  it  contains  over  2,000,  besides  many  full-page 
plates  showing  birds  and  animals  in  their  natural  colors.  Every  living  creature  on  the  earth— animal  and 
rnan  *s  described  and  pictured  in  this  Library.  In  many  cases  special  expeditions  armed  with  cameras 
and  dry  plates  had  to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  secure  the  photographs  from  which  these  illustrations  were 
made.  The  work  is  not  technical  or  dry,  but  teems  with  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  stories  of 
animal  life,  told  by  famous  naturalists  and  explorers.  Over  2,000,000  copies  have  already  been  sold  in 
Germany  and  England. 

No  Obligation 

Your  application  for  the  pictures  imposes 
no  obligation  to  purchase  the  Library.  We  will 
forward  the  pictures,  together  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  books,  by  mail,  postpaid.  You  will 
not  be  bothered  by  agents  or  canvassers; 
tins  Society  transacts  all  its  business  by  cor¬ 
respondence. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  enclose  io 
cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for  postage  and  wrap¬ 
ping.  This  will  be  refunded  if  you  request  it 
after  examining  the  pictures.  Mail  the  accom 
panying  coupon  promptly,  as  the  supply  of 
pictures  is  limited. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


W/L  are  willing  to  send  this  magnificent  set  of  Dickens— in  :i()  volumes— to  you  for 
examination,  at  our  expense,  and  allow  you  a  discount  of  neat  on<  h  n  from 

the  regular  price.  And  if  you  mail  your  order  promptly,  you  will  be  in  time  to  secure 
a  PORTFOLIO  OF  RARE  DICKENS  PRINTS,  ready  for  framing  absolutely 
free  with  the  set.  b  > 

To  own  a  good  set  of  Dickens  is  to  have 
He  is  the  great  novelist  of  every-day  life. 

Twist,  the  rascally  schoolmaster  Squeers,  and  incomparable  David  Copperfield  are 
known  to  every  English-speaking  land.  The  names  of  Dickens’  characters  call  to 
mind  joyous  hours  spent  over  glorious  stories— whole-souled  and  vital— for  no  writer 
ever  had  a  saner  outlook  upon  life. 


an  endless  source  of  pleasure  and  delight. 
Merry  Mr.  Pickwick,  unhappy  little  Oliver 


%  Try  the  “NEW  WAY” 


By  the  “New  Way’’  you  can  secure  this  table  and  125 
other  articles  of  the  latest  design  of  Mission,  Arts  and 
(’rafts  and  other  up-to-date  styles  of  furniture  at  one-fifth 
the  usual  cost.  We  furnish  all  the  material  which  is  of 
the  best  quality  already  prepared  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  You  set  it  up.  Boys  or  girls  can  do  it.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  terms.  Catalogue  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

THE  NEW  WAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

1200  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


30  Splendid  DeLuxe  Volumes 

This  edition  is  unique,  attractive,  and  well-made  in 
every  way.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  edition  of  Dickens’ 
Works  ever  produced.  It  contains  everything  that  Dickens 
wrote— including  the  many  great  novels,  short  stories  and 
sketches,  essays,  unfinished  work,  and  travels  in  America. 

The  set  contains  150  SUBERB  ILLUSTRATIONS-all  repro- 
(lucUons  on  exquisite  Japan  paper  of  drawings  made  under 
Dickens’  own  supervision  by  Cruikshank,  Seymour, 
Browne,  Maclise,  etc.  The  books  are  printed  from  clear, 
large  type  on  fine  paper.  The  volumes  are  5%x8J4  inches 
in  size  and  are  bound  in  handsome  green  art  cloth,  with 
paper  labels  and  gilt  tops. 

Special  Before -Publication  Sale 

We  make  you  here  an  offer  which  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  books  are  now  on  the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  in  four  weeks.  For  advertising  purposes  we  will 
distribute  300  sets— if  ordered  before  publication — at 
exactly  half-price,  with  one  dollar  added  for  handling. 
After  these  three  hundred  sets  are  sold  the  price  will  be 
$56.00  a  set.  If  your  order  is  one  of  the  first  three  hundred 
you  will  secure  a  set  for  $1.00  after  examination  and  $2  00 
A  MONTH  FOR  FOURTEEN  MONTHS,  and  you  will  have  the  Dickens  portfolio— alone  worth  $8.00- 
absolutely  free.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  a  set  express  prepaid  for  examination— to  be  returned  at 
our  expense  if  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  You  pay  nothing  until  you  have  examined  the  hooks. 
Don’t  put  this  off  for  a  day  or  a  week,  or  you  may  be  too  late.  Mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

If  you  prefer  a  set  in  rich  de  luxe  half-morocco,  stamped  in  gold,  change  the  coupon  to  read 
$3.00  a  month  for  34  months. 


P ortf olio  F  ree 

This  collection  of  rare  Dickens  prints 
is  conceded  to  be  the  best  gallery  of 
Dickens’  characters  and  portraits  ever 
gathered  into  a  portfolio.  It  will  carry 
you  through  Dickens’  land,  showing 
you  his  characters  as  they  lived  in  his 
books, — Dickens’  own  portraits  and 
sketches,  facsimile  title-pages  of  the 
early  editions  of  his  works,  and  many 
quaint  and  curious  scenes.  It  is  almost 
priceless  to  a  lover  of  Dickens  or  to 
any  one  who  owns  his  works. 

There  are  seventy-five  pictures,  all  on 
plate  paper,  11  inches  in  size,  suit¬ 

able  for  framing,  if  desired.  Some  are 
in  colors  and  may  be  used  as  decora¬ 
tions  for  your  library  or  living  room. 
The  portfolio  is  contained  in  a  hand¬ 
some  case. 

This  collection,  known  as  the  Con¬ 
noisseur's  Edition,  was  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  and  sold  for  $8.00  a  set 
of  seventy-five  pictures. 
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Mail  this  Corner.  C.W.,  10  20 

J.  A.  HILL  &  CO.,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York : 

Send  me,  express  charges  prepaid,  one  set  of  Dickens’ 
Works,  in  30  volumes.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  agree  to 
kpep  them  and  will  pay  you  $1.00  after  examination  and 
$2.00  a  month  thereafter  for  14  months.  You  are  to  give 
FREE  the  Dickens  Portfolio.  If  I  return  the  bonks  I  will 
also  return  the  portfolio. 


Name  - 


1907  MODEL 


2  PASSENGER 

RUNABOUT 


The  car  of  smallest  cost  and  greatest  accomplishment 
Holds  world’s  record  for  efficiency,  economy  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Smart  to  look  at.  Simple  to  operate.  Economical 
to  maintain.  4  H.  P.  air-cooled.  Reliable  under  all 
conditions,  all  roads.  Speed  30  miles  an  hour.  Forward 
and  reverse.  Catalog  free. 


FRICTIOAJ  DRIVE 


DELIVERY  CAR 

It  does  the  work  of  three  teams.  A  motor  car  of 
proven  efficiency  for  Parcel  and  Express  Delivery.  An 
ideal  car  for  every  kind  of  business  and  every  form  of 
merchandise,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Makes  money 
by  saving  time — prompt  delivery  makes  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Few  parts  and  every  part  strong.  4  H.  P.  Air¬ 
cooled.  Weight  670  lbs.  Capacity  600  lbs.  including 
passengers.  Speed  4  to  IS  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads 
Active  agents  desired  in  un as¬ 
signed  tenitory.  Write  for  di>- 
counts  and  agency  terms. 
Waltham  Manufacturing  Co. 
k  Waltham,  Mass.,U.S.A. 


Save  One -Half  your 

-Smomg 
(Sx^er\s& 


Not  a  gold  dollar  but  a  cigar  dollar — 
for  50c,  by  a  common-sense  business 
process.  That’s  what  we  actually 
furnish.  Whenever,  upon  the  receipt 
of  our  cigars,  you.  tell  us  that  the  above 
has  not  been  accomplished,  from  your 
own  judgment  and  from  your  own  taste, 
the  cigars  you  smoked  to  find  this  out 

COST  YOU  NOTHING 

A  big  saving  for  you  and  better  than  selling  job¬ 
bers,  for  us.  The  proof  is,  entirely,  your  own  tame; 
the  expense ,  if  we  fail  to  prove,  is  ours. 

We,  in  turn,  while  giving  you  actual  jobbers’ 
prices,  save  the  enormous  salesmen’s  expenses;  the 
advertising  for  jobbers ;  the  innumerable  trimmings 
and  discounts  of  au  origiual  price  that  aggregate  a 
better  profit  for  us  thriu  were  we  selling  to  the  jobbers  at 
the  price  we  make  you, 

REASON  FOR  YOURSELF.  We  are  not  trying  to 
tell  you  what  cigar  you  ought  to  like,  but  to  have  you 
make  your  own  selection  entirely  at  our  risk,  which  will 
accomplish  this.  To  that  end  we  will  send  you,  subject  to 
our  broad  guarantee,  an  assortment  of  ‘>5  cigars,  showing  five 
from  thirty-six  varieties,  ranging  from  the  5c  to  the  12J^c 
cigars,  at  retailers’  values,  in  our  values  from  the  3c  to  the 
6c  cigars. 

Enclose,  to-day,  one  dollar  for  our  Assortment  K  and  after 
you  have  received  it,  the  dollar  you  have  sent  to  us  is  merely 
on  deposit,  subject  to  your  verdict. 


Write  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  catalog  —  ROLLED 
REVERIES — anyway,  but  attend  to  it  TO-DAY.  It  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  worth  while. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

141  Jarvis  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


This  revolver  is  positively  locked 
against  accidental  discharge. 

The  perfect  arm  for  the 
pocket  or  the  home.  Is  re¬ 
liable,  accurate  and  is 
Calibre  .32  Weight  l  lb.  6  shots  backed  by 

the  Colt  guarantee,  for  over  fifty  years 
the  Firearms  Standard  of  the  world. 

Catalogue  “ Revolvers ” 
describes  this  and  all 
other  models. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

All  Colt  Revolvers  are  guaranteed  for  use  with  factory  loaded  smokeless  ammunition. 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PiOCKET 
OSITIVE 


ICULAR  PEOPLE 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  EATEN 
OUR  DELICIOUS  OCTOBER  MACKEREL? 

Fat,  firm,  full-flavored  Mackerel,  taken  alive  from  the 
Fall-chilled  Atlantic,  cleaned  and  salt  packed  —  all 
k  within  a  few  hours — ready  for  shipment  to  you  no 
B  matter  where  you  live  !  Have  you  ever  eaten  them? 
B  If  you  are  fond  of  Ocean  fish — delicious  Mackerel. 
■  Cod,  Lobsters,  Crab  Meat,  Halibut,  etc.,  the  kind 
that  is  sold  only  on  the  Atlantic  Seacoast — if 
you  would  like  them  delivered  to  your  home, 
B^B  charges  prepaid,  write  today  and  we  will  send 


as  a  trial  order,  10  lbs.  of  freshly  packed  Mack¬ 
erel  for  $3.0u  or  firm,  white  Georges  Cod — 
no  bones — for  $2.25.  We  guarantee  satisfac- 
y  tion.  Try  them.  If  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  return  the  balance  and  we  will 
refund  your  entire  remittance.  Write 
for  our  Booklet  describing  our  products, 
l|\  and  how  for  20  years 
i  we  have  been  supplying 


THE-fAMOUS 


Jf]  is  the  ideal  combination  of  the  Oriental 
?'  Narghile  without  its  clumsiness,  and  the 
/  Occidental  pipe  without  its  injurious 
t  effects  on  the  health  of  the  smoker.  A 
The  Turkish  Water  Pipe  affords 
the  healthiest  smoke  as  proved 
by  the  proverbial  longevity  of 
the  Turks.  The  famous  Turcn-  it 

American  Glass  Pipe  is  a  par-  nor 

table  pipe  with  all  the  health  bleg, 

comforts  of  the  Narghile  you 

and  the  ever-reaai-  Jr/FA Hr  every  w 

4^  ness  of  the  gST  smoke,  i: 

tvery-dau  &reatest’ 


THE  SOFT  RADIANCE  OF  THE 

BECK-IDEN  ^!amp^ 


Iv/ITH  several  times  the  illuoiinatlng  power  of  « itv  gits  or 
|*IV  electricity,  acetylene  licht  is  easy  as  daylight  lo  the 
The  new  “Beck-Iden”  is  the  perfect  acetylene  lamp. 
Imple,  clean,  without  wick  or  chimney,  odorless  awl  smoke¬ 
rs.  It  burns  ten  hours  with  one  filling,  -it.  a  fuel  COSt  "f 
font  one  cent  an  honr.  No  other  light  as  good. 

TMade  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  and  finished  in  bronze, 
[right  16  iuches  from  base  to  burner. 

Ilf  your  dealer  doe9  not  have  this  lamp  write  us  for  complete 
B  >n.  Write  for  Bo< 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO 
University  Place  NEW  YORK 


we  nave  been  supplying 
thousands  of  regular 
customers  with  every 
variety  of  Sea  Food. 
It  is  really  interesting. 


KpamIk[Eo©ciR7§s  HaGa  (§©. 

14  Central  Wharf.  Gloucester.  Mass.  PI 


PARIS  LIFE 


HALF 
PRICE 


Tales  as  fascinating  as  Boccaccio, 

Balzac  or  French  Court  Memoirs 

Paul  de  Kock 

has  written  sparkling,  witty, 
amusing,  riveting  novels — anti¬ 
dotes  for  melancholy,  liter¬ 
ally  translated,  race 
merrily  along,  nothing 
w  didactic  or  dull. 

“Paul  de  Kock  is  a 
tonic  in  books  instead  of 
bottles.”  Max  O'Rell. 
“His  charming  char- 


h  rough 
clear, 
non-breaka- 
ble  glass  bowl 
you  can  see 
every  wreath  of 
smoke,  in  itself 
the  greatest  delight 
to  the  fastidious  pipe 
smoker.  The  nicotine 
is  segregated  absolutely 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Thus  t lie  Turco  -  American 
Pipe  assures  a  delightfully 
dry,  clear,  clean  smoke.  Ko 
biting  the  tongue,  no  wet  to¬ 
bacco  remnants  to  throw  away  as 
every  bit  of  tobacco  In  the  pipe 
is  consumed  to  a  clear  white  ash. 
Smoke  it  a  week,  and  you  will  be  so 
attached  to  it  that  you  would  not  part  with  it  for  many  times  the 
amount  of  its  cost.  But  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
return  it  and  we  will  send  back  your  money.  Straight  or  drop 
stems.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Foreign 
countries  add  postage.  Send  for  Free  booklet  which  tells  all 
about  our  different  styles  of  pipes. 

THE  TURCO- AMERICAN  PIPE  CO. 

210  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SISSIE  JOHNNIE 

( Continued  from  page  22 


ever.  The  young  man’s  eyes  traveled  about  the  room,  noting  signs  of  disorder. 
"I  can  stay  to-day,”  he  said  slowly.  He  hesitated.  “I  can  stay  a  week,  sir,  if 
you  want  me.” 

“I  don’t  want  you  a  week.”  The  man  was  looking  at  him  savagely.  “You 
must  bring  them  here,”  he  said. 

“Here?”  in  doubt. 

The  man  nodded.  “They  can  live  here  as  well  as  anywhere?” 

The  boy  pondered  it  a  minute.  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

“They  wouldn’t  be  happy,”  he  said.  “She  has  friends  there,  in  Bridgewater — 
people  she’s  known  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl — and  father  has  his  work. 
Tie’s  an  old  man.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy  for  him  to  get  work  here.  He  has  an  easy 
job — ” 

“Work  enough  here,”  growled  Simeon.  He  was  studying  the  boy’s  face 
keenly.  Was  it  possible  the  fellow  was  making  capital  of  all  this?  He  threw  off 
the  thought.  “Work  enough  here,”  he  repeated. 

John  considered  it  again.  He  looked  up.  The  lamps  threw  their  clear  light 
into  the  future.  “I’d  thought  of  that,  sir,”  he  said  slowly,  “and  I’ve  talked 
about  it — a  little.  But  I  saw  it  hurt  them.  So  I  dropped  it.” 

“You’re  missing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,”  said  Simeon.  “There  are  men 
working  below  that’d  give  ten  years  off  their  life  to  get  what  you’ve  got  without 
trying.” 

The  boy’s  quiet  eye  met  his.  “I  know  it,  sir.  I’ve  thought  about  it  a  long 
time.  It’s  hard  to  do.  But,  you  see,  we  never  have  but  one  father  and  mother.” 
He  was  smiling  at  the  crusty  man  like  a  comrade. 

The  other  met  it,  blinking.  “Umph!” 

”1  shall  try  to  get  something  at  the  Bridgewater  office.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  recommend  me  if  there  was  a  vacancy.” 

“There  isn’t  any,”  said  Simeon  shortly — almost  with  relief. 

“The  second  shipping-clerk  left  week  before  last.” 

“You  don’t  want  that.” 

“I  think  I  do.” 

Simeon  turned  vaguely  toward  the  pigeon-holes.  The  boy’s  quick  eye  was 
before  him.  “This  is  the  one,  sir.” 

Simeon  smiled  grimly.  He  drew  out  a  blank  from  its  place  and  filled  it  in. 
“You  won’t  like  it,”  he  said,  holding  the  pen  in  his  teeth  while  he  reached  for 
the  blotter.  “It’s  heavy  lifting,  and  Simpson’s  no  angel  to  work  under.  No  chance 
to  rise,  either.”  He  was  glaring  at  the  boy,  a  kind  of  desperate  affection  growing 
in  his  eyes. 

The  boy  returned  the  look  mistily.  “You  make  it  a  little  hard,  sir.  I  wish  I 
could  stay.”  He  half  held  out  his  hand  and  drew  it  back. 

Simeon  ignored  it.  He  had  taken  down  a  ledger  and  picked  a  letter  from  the 
pile  before  him.  The  interview  was  over.  The  President  of  the  “R  and  Q”  Rail¬ 
road  was  not  hanging  on  anybody’s  neck. 

“It’s  the  other  ledger,  sir,”  said  John  quickly,  “the  farther  one.”  He  reached 
over  and  laid  it  deftly  before  his  employer. 

Simeon  pushed  it  from  him  savagely.  “Go  to  the  devil!”  he  said. 

The  boy  went,  shutting  the  door  quietly  behind  him. 


IV 

TT  was  six  o’clock — the  close  of  a  perfect  June  day.  Not  even  the  freight  engines, 

pulling  and  hauling  up  and  down  the  yard,  with  their  puffs  of  black  smoke, 
could  darken  the  sky.  Over  in  the  meadow,  beyond  the  network  of  tracks,  the 
bobolinks  had  been  tumbling  and  bubbling  all  day.  It  was  time  to  close  shop 
now,  and  they  had  subsided  into  the  long  grass.  In  the  office  the  assistant  ship¬ 
ping-clerk  was  finishing  the  last  bill  of  lading.  He  put  it  to  one  side  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  A  look  of  relief  crossed  his  face  as  he  replaced  it  and  climbed  down 
from  the  high  stool.  It  had  been  a  hard  day  in  the  Bridgewater  freight-office. 
News  had  come,  in  the  early  morning,  of  a  wreck,  three  miles  down  the  track — a 
sleeper  and  a  freight  had  collided  where  the  road  curves  by  the  stonework  of  the 
long  bridge,  and  John  had  been  sent  down  to  help  in  looking  after  the  freight. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  wrecks  the  road  had  known.  No  one  placed  the  blame. 
Those  on  the  ground  were  too  busy  to  have  theories;  ana  those  at  a  distance  had 
to  change  their  theories  a  dozen  times  during  the  day.  At  noon  word  came  that 
the  president  of  the  road  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  news 
reached  John  as  he  was  getting  into  the  wrecking-car  to  return  to  the  office.  He 
paused  for  a  flying  minute,  one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  car.  Then  he  swung  off, 
and  the  car  moved  on  without  him.  He  spent  the  next  half  hour  going  over  the 
ground.  He  made  careful  notes  of  every  detail,  recalling  points  from  memory, 
taking  measurements,  jotting  down  facts  and  figures  with  his  swift,  short  fingers. 
When  he  had  finished  he  took  the  next  wrecking-car  back,  making  up  for  lost 
time  by  lunching  at  his  desk  while  he  worked. 

All  the  afternoon  he  had  been  doing  the  work  of  three  men.  .  .  .  Six  o’clock. 
He  got  down  from  the  high  stool,  stretching  himself  and  rubbing  his  arms.  In 
ten  minutes  the  special  would  pass.  He  glanced  out  through  the  office  window  at 
the  back  of  the  building.  High  at  the  top  of  the  sandy  bank  a  bunch  of  clover 
bloomed  against  the  sky,  huge  heads,  with  pink  and  white  hearts — a  kind  of 
alfalfa — perhaps  a  seed  from  some  passing  freight.  He  had  seen  them,  flaunting 
there,  between  hurried  snatches  of  work,  all  the  afternoon.  He  would  pick  them 
and  carry  them  to  her.  But  not  now —  He  looked  again  at  his  watch.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  special  when  it  passed.  It  would  not  stop,  probably,  but  he  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Simeon  Tetlow.  He  had  often  wished  he  might  see  him,  and 
he  had  often  thought  of  his  face  the  morning  he  said  good-by.  Beneath  the  anger 
in  it  had  been  something  the  boy  could  not  fathom — a  kind  of  entreaty.  .  .  .  He 
must  find  some  way  to  give  him  the  notes  he  had  made  of  the  wreck.  He  stepped 
out  on  the  platform,  looking  up  and  down  the  shine  on  the  tracks.  The  sun, 
coming  low  across  the  meadow  beyond  the  tracks,  made  everything  beautiful.  A 
whistle  sounded.  The  special — at  the  upper  bridge.  In  five  minutes  it  would 
pass.  A  smile  curved  his  lips.  The  sound  of  quick  bells  and  puffs  and  wheels 
came  pleasantly  to  him  from  the  engines  at  work  in  the  yard  down  beyond  the 
freight-house.  A  long  train  at  the  left  was  backing  in  slowly.  John  watched  it 
and  jingled  some  pennies  in  his  pockets.  He  was  thinking  of  Simeon  Tetlow,  the 
smile  still  on  his  lips.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  smile  stopped.  The  fingers  gripped  the 
pennies  and  held  them  fast.  .  .  .  His  eye  flashed  along  the  top  of  the  slow-moving 
train. — No  one  in  sight — level  tracks— the  special  two  minutes  off — the  freight 
taking  her  track.  .  .  .  The  switch,  if  he  could  make  it. — It  was  not  a  thought, 
but  a  swift  turn  of  the  short  legs.  Never  had  they  seemed  to  him  so  fat  and  heavy 
beneath  him.  Yet  they  went  flying  over  the  ties  as  the  wind  sweeps  a  field.  The 
short,  strong  body  dropped  itself  upon  the  switch  and  hung  there,  gripping — a 
whirl  of  cinders  and  blast  and  roar.  .  .  .  Had  he  come  fast  enough?  .  .  1 
Ages  passed.  He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  back  up  the  long  tracks.  The 
freight  was  still  backing  in  slowly.  The  special — like  an  old  lady  who  has 
taken  the  wrong  crossing — was  emitting  a  sound  of  dismay,  a  quick,  high 
note.  The  wheels  reversed  and  she  came  back,  puffing  and  complaining,  in 
little  jerks. 

When  the  train  halted  Simeon  Tetlow  stepped  down  from  the  platform.  His 
hand,  as  it  left  the  iron  rail,  trembled  a  little.  He  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  light  coat,  looking  up  and  down  the  tracks  with  stern  glance.  The  glance  fell 
upon  John  mopping  his  brow. 

The  President  of  the  road  moved  toward  him  slowly.  “What’s  up?”  It  was 
short  and  sharp. 

John  waited  a  minute  while  he  mopped  his  brow  again  and  replaced  the 
handkerchief.  He  was  thinking  fast — for  two.  ”1 — I  wanted  to  see  you,  sir.” 
One  glance  at  the  man  had  told  him  everything — the  shaking  hand  clinched  in  the  i 
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er  irit  «avana-amehican  com  pan 


■yHIS  superb  cigar  was  introduced  to  the  public  sixty  years  ago,  and  named 
or  the  little  heir  to  the  British  crown,  then  a  baby.  The  baby  has 
become  the  King  of  England.  The  brand  has  become 

“The  King  of  Havana  Cigars” 

Its  record  is  sixty  years  of  unvarying  excellence — sixty  years  of  high 
Standard  steadfastly  maintained  through  good  years  and  bad.  No  other 
Havana  Cigar  can  be  called  its  rival,  either  in  leaf-quality  or  workmanship. 
No  other  has  its  distribution,  its  popularity,  its  variety  in  sizes  or  its  sales, 

A  mild  cigar,  with  the  true,  inimitable,  Havana  fragrance,  made  in  more 
t  an  150  sizes,  priced  from  3 -for- 25c  to  $1  each.  Sold  everywhere. 

Havana-American  Company,  New  York,  Tampa  and!  Key  West 


HAMPTON 


Style  307 y  a  new  model  especially  designed  for 
home  use. 


We  can  furnish  you  with  an 

Ivers  &  Pond 

PIANO 

even  tho’  you  live  in  the  most  remote 
city  or  village  in  the  United  States,  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  if  your  home 
was  in  Boston  or  New  York.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  makers  of  artistic 
pianos  in  the  world. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  attractive 
proposition  to  buyers.  Where  no  deal¬ 
er  sells  our  pianos,  we  will  quote 
prices  and  explain  our  plan  of  Easy 
Payments.  A  postal  card  may  save 
you  $100.  Write  us  if  interested. 


HotWater  Comfort 

for  Less  than  the  Usual  Cost 
of  Steam,  by  Means  of 
The  Norwall  Vacuum  Valves 


Vnn  may  you  can,t  afford  an  expensive  Hot 

1  (JU  \\  ater  Heating  apparatus. 

Steam  doesn’t  seem  to  meet  your  requirements, 
and  you  almost  know  that  hot  air  won’t  do  the 
business. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  steam  can  be  made  the 
safest,  surest,  most  healthful  and  economical  heat, 


when  rightly  handled. 

Let  us  show  you  how  your  home  can  be  kept  com¬ 
fortable  with  least  trouble— least  labor— find  at  a 
big  saving  in  fuel. 

by  means  of  a  little  Automatic  Valve,  which  can 
easily  be  attached  to  any  steam  radiator,  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  vent  valve,  you  can  keep  air  out  of 
your  steam-heating  apparatus  so  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  oi  your  house  will  be  even  during  the  day  and 
the  radiators  will  not  cool  off  at  night. 

You  see,  these  little  Automatic  Valves  will  open 
to  let  air  out  of  a  radiator  just  like  any  vent  valves, 
but,  when  steam  reaches  these  valves,  they  close  so 
that  it  cannot  get  out  into  the  room. 

And,  when  the  steam  cools  and  condenses,  in¬ 
stead  of  opening  to  let  air  in  to  take  its  place,  these 
valves  ^tay  tightly  closed  and  a  vacuum  is  created. 
This  not  only  keeps  all  atmospheric  pressure  off 
the  water  below,  so  it  can  continue  to  boil,  but 
actually  draws  heat  out  of  the  water  in  the  form  of 
vapor  long  after  the  ^temperature  has  dropped 
below  the  usual  boil-  ing  point. 


This 
Fajnous 
Vacuum 


i  is  the 
Aiorwedi 
Vadve. 


This,  of  course,  means  that  once  steam  is  up,  you 
can  keep  it  up  with  less  fire  and  less  fuel,  and  that 
your  Heating  Apparatus  will  continue  to  do  its  work 
long  after  your  fires  are  banked  for  the  night. 

If  this  sounds  improbable,  consult  any  authority 
on  simple  Physics  and  learn  how  a  vacuum  lifts 
weight  off  water  and  enables  it  to  boil  and  radiate 
heat  at  a  low  temperature. 

Or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  have  your  s.teamfitter 
show  you  these  valves  and  explain  just  how  they 
work. 

Norwall  Vacuum  Valves  will  make  of  your  steam¬ 
heating  apparatus  a  perfect  Vacuum  Steamheating 
System— one  that  will  save  you  time,  and  labor, 
and  fuel. 

They  will  increase  the  comfort  of  your  house, 
lessen  your  labor  with  the  fire  and  insure  healthful 
heat  conditions  for  you  to  live  in. 

Don’t  expose  yourself  and  family  to  the  dangers 
of  uneven  temperature — chills,  colds,  rheumatism, 
and  all  their  attendant  ills.  Let  Norwall  Vacuum 
Valves  protect  your  comfort,  your  health  and  your 
pocketbook. 

A  post  card  mailed  us  today  will  bring  you  a  lot 
of  information  on  heat  apparatus. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co. 

137  BOYLSTON  STREET, BOSTON 


THE  NORWALL  MFG.  CO. 

104  W.  42(1  Street  -  -  New  York 

1S4  Lake  Street  »  Chicago 


CENTS 

IN 

STAMPS 


Leather  Watch  Fob  12 


Vith  your  own  initial  on  it 

This  illustration  shows  exact  size  of  our  Leather  Intia!  Watch  Fob.  It 
can  be  worn  as  a  watch  fob  or  as  a  chatelain  or  on  the  belt  as  an  orna- 
^  ment.  You  may  have  any  initial  you  wish.  We  have  sold  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  of  these  fobs.  We  cheerfully  send  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We  sell  these 
gjgjagjS^  fobs  so  cheap  simply  as  an  advertisement.  With  every 
fob  we  send  you  asample  copy  of  our  splendid  Illustrated 
monthly.  We  pur  a  coupon  below  so  you  will 
^ not  have  to  write  a  letter.  Simply  fill  in  the 
blank  and  enclose  12  cents  in  stamps. 
Address  and  mall  the  envelope  to 


THE  STAR  MONTHLY 


Oak  Park,  Illinois 


THE 
STAR 
MONTHLY 

Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  one  4 
Leather  Initial  Watch  Fob  with  my 
initial  on  It.  Also  a  free  sample  copy 
of  your  illustrated  magazine.  I  enclose 
12  cents  in  stamps. 


Name - 


St.,  P. O.  Box 
or  R.  F.  D.~ 


Town - 

Initial 

Wanted 


State  ■ 


$500  cBk;yrsTr  FARM 

In  Virginia 

With  cozy  new  3-room 
cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live 
town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Rv.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid  so¬ 
cial  advantages.  “Go  South, — Young  Man!” 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Norfolk  k  Western  liy. 

Dept.  27,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 


Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  __ _ v  _  _  $125  upward.  Also 
beautiful  new  Up-  STUf  1  Ivl  riShts  at  $125, $135, 
$150  and  $165.  An  f  IW-Plfi  instrument  at  $190 
that  we  can  rec-  ornmend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


LET  ME  DO 
YOUR 


COOKING 


TOLEDO  COOKER  CO. 
Desk  8,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Why  worry,  watch  and  fret  over  a 
hot  stove  when  you  can  put  your 
meat,  vegetables,  custards — in  short, 
the  whole  meal  for  the  whole  family 
— into  my  ample  shelves  and  cook  it, 
as  food  never  was  or  can  be  cooked 
in  any  other  way,  over  One  Burner 
of  stove,  range,  gas,  gasoline  or  oil 
stove?  I  come  in  both  round  and 
square  shapes  —  both  kinds 
have  whistles.  I  cut  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  work  in  half.  I 
hold  12  one-quart  cans  in  can¬ 
ning  fruit.  Write  right  now  for 

Free  Book  48  Paees,  JV6"8 

_ you  all  about  me. 


WICK’S  ADJUSTABLE 

FANCY  HAT  BANDS 

(The  Band  with  Hooks— all  rights  reserved) 

Made  in  over  800  fancy  color  combinations  for 
Schools,  Universities,  Colleges,  Clubs,  clc. 
They’re  sold  separate  from  the  hat;  are  adjust¬ 
able  and  will  fit  any  hat.  You  don’t  have  to  buj’ 
the  hat  you  don't  want  to  get  the  band  you  do 
want.  Can  be  worn  over  the  regular  hat  band. 
On  and  off  in  a  twinkling.  They  make  your  oldhat 
look  new. 


25  AND  50  CENTS 

]%  in.,  25  cts. ;  1  y2  in.  and  2  in.,  50  cts. 

If  your  Hatter,  Clothier  or  Haberdasher  can’t 
supply  you,  remit  price  to 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO 

Dept.  C,  Philadelphia/^^ 


SISSIE  JOHNNIE 

i Continued  from  page  24) 


pocket,  the  quivering  nerves,  the  dusty  journey,  the  anxiety  and  fierce  need  of 
help.  One  more  shock  and  the  tension  would  give  way.  “I  wanted  to  see  you,- 
sir,”  he  repeated  quietly. 

Simeon  was  looking  at  him  keenly,  up  and  down.  “So  you  stopped  my 
special?” 

John  nodded.  “Yes,  I  stopped  it — I  guess  I  stopped  it.”  His  voice  almost 
laughed  at  the  words.  He  was  tugging  at  something  in  his  pocket.  “I  wanted  to 
give  you  these,  sir.”  He  had  fished  out  the  handful  of  papers — old  envelopes, 
scraps,  bits  of  newspaper  margins— covered  with  writing  and  figures.  “I  was 
down  there  this  morning — to  the  wreck,”  he  said  quickly.  “Things  were  pretty 
well  mixed  up — I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  how  they  lay.  I  made  some 
notes.” 

“Ah-h!”  It  was  a  long-drawn  breath — something  between  a  snarl  and  a 
laugh.  “Come  inside.” 

They  went  into  the  special,  with  her  hideous  decorations  of  plush  and  imitation 
leather.  The  President  nodded  to  the  seat  beside  a  table  covered  with  telegrams 
and  newspapers  and  memoranda:  “Sit  down.” 

He  seated  himself  opposite  the  boy,  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  resting 
on  the  hand.  Beneath  its  shelter  his  swift  eyes  looked  out,  scanning  the  boy’s 
face. 

“Well?”  It  was  sharp  and  quick. 

The  boy  smiled  at  the  familiar  note.  He  ran  over  the  papers  in  his  fingers, 
selecting  one  near  the  bottom.  “This  is  the  way  things  lay  when  we  got 
there.  We  were  first  on  the  ground.  I  had  a  good  chance  to  see,”  he  said 
simply. 

“I’ll  warrant.”  Simeon  growled  a  little,  leaning  toward  it. 

The  boy  moved  nearer  to  him.  “These  are  the  sleepers—  The  freight  lay 
this  way,  over  to  the  lift.  They  must  have  struck  just  as  the  last  car  left  the 
bridge.  ” 

“I  see.”  Simeon  reached  out  a  hand  for  the  paper.  It  trembled  mistily  as  he 
bent  above  it.  “I  see.”  The  tone  held  a  note  of  satisfaction.  “What  else?”  He 
looked  up  quickly. 

John  was  sorting  the  papers,  a  half-smile  on  his  slow  lips.  A  sense  of  happiness, 
held  his  stubby  fingers. 

The  President’s  eyes  rested  on  the  dull  face  for  a  long  minute.  His  hand, 
holding  the  paper,  had  ceased  to  tremble.  He  was  resting  in  the  strength  of  this 
body,  short  and  sturdy  and  full  of  willing  life.  No  one  knew  what  that  stubby¬ 
fingered  boy  had  meant  to  him — what  plans  for  the  future  had  been  cut  off.  The 
boy  was  to  have  been  closer  than  a  partner  for  him,  closer  than  his  own  body, 
through  the  years.  He  was  to  have  lived  with  him— shared  his  fortune,  good  and 
bad.  ...  No  one  had  guessed.  He  himself  had  not  quite  known — until,  one  day, 
the  door  closed  behind  the  boy  and  he  found  himself  sitting  before  a  desk,  trying 
with  trembling  fingers  to  make  an  entry  in  the  ledger.  .  .  .  He  had  \vorried  along 
since  then  as  best  he  could.  .  .  .  And  now  he  was  sitting  in  the  quiet  car  with 
the  boy  opposite  him.  The  freight  outside  was  pulling  away  with  slow,  disturbed 
puffs.  The  low  sun  shone  through  the  car,  and  a  glow  of  red  plush  lifted  itself 
about  them  and  filled  the  car  with  clear,  rosy  light. 

The  boy  looked  up.  His  eyes  met  the  watching  ones,  and  a  quick  light  flashed 
into  them,  touching  the  lamps  of  service  to  flame.  “This  is  the  next  one,  sir.” 
He  looked  down  again  at  the  papers  and  held  one  out. 

The  President  pushed  it  aside  with  a  touch.  His  eyes  searched  the  boy’s  face. 
“Tell  me  what  happened — just  now?” 

“Just  now — ?”  The  boy  looked  up,  waiting,  his  lips  half  apart. 

The  President  nodded.  “You  know — -  When  we  stopped —  What  was 
wrong?” 

The  boy  waited  a  minute.  “No.  39  had  your  track,”  he  said  at  last,  quietly: 
“She’s  gone  now.  That’s  her  whistle — up  the  yard.”  He  turned  his  head  a  little. 

The  President’s  eyes  still  scanned  the  dull  face.  “And  you  changed  the 
switch?” 

‘  ‘  Y gs  sir.  ’  ’ 

The  President  pushed  the  papers  farther  from  him,  making  a  place  for  both 
arms  on  the  table.  He  leaned  forward  a  little.  “So  that’s  what  you  left  me  for?” 

The  boy  looked  up,  startled.  “What,  sir?” 

The  President  nodded  slowly.  “To  turn  a  switch,  I  suppose — ”  The  thin  hand 
lifted  to  his  lips  was  trembling  now  as  a -leaf  quivers  at  a  sudden  wind. 

■“Some  one  else  would  have  seen,”  said  the  boy  quickly. 

“Nobody  sees — but  you.”  He  crunched  out  the  words.  “When  are  you 

coming  back?” 

“Back?” 

“To  the  office— I  need  you.”  He  gulped  a  little  over  the  words.  He  had  never 
said  as  much  to  any  one.  t 

The  lamps,  with  their  still  glow,  were  turned  toward  him.  “I  want  to  come,  sir. 

“Well?" 

“We  talked  it  over  last  night—  She  wants  me  to  do  it—  She  will  come  with 
me —  But — ” 

The  President  of  the  road  was  looking  down  now — waiting. 

The  boy’s  eyes  studied  the  worn  face  with  its  wrinkles,  the  thin,  hard  lips  and 
stern  lines.  Something  in  it  made  his  heart  suddenly  go  from  him.  “I  think  I’m 
coming,  sir,”  he  said  simply. 

The  face  did  not  look  up.  It  worked  strangely  for  a  moment. 

Then  it  dropped  in  the  folded  arms  on  the  table  and  rested  there. 

The  boy  fell  to  sorting  the  telegrams. 

When  the  man  looked  up  the  face  was  quiet.  But  something  had  gone  from 
it— a  kind  of  hard  selfishness.  The  gentleness  that  touched  the  lines  had  left  them 
free.  He  smiled  a  little  wistfully  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  papers.  “I’m 
ready  now.  Go  ahead.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  papers  were  all  in  his  hands,  and  the  special  was  on  her  way 
to  the  wreck.  The  boy  watched  it  out  of  sight.  Then  he  turned  away  and 
crossed  the  tracks  to  the  sandy  bank,  whistling  softly — little  breaths  of  sound  that 
broke  into  lightest  bubbles  of  joy  as  he  climbed  the  bank.  He  was  going  to  gather 
the  clover  blossoms,  with  the  pink  and  white  hearts,  to  carry  home  to  her. 


+  *  * 

OCTOBER  VERSES 


By  GEORGIA  W 
I 

HE  wind’s  afraid  of  something. 

It  whimpers  all  the  day 
And  scares  the  little  leaves 
Till  they  fall  and  run  away, 
Whispering,  “Never,  never 
Grow  again  in  the  sun; 

All  our  long  dance  ended, 

All  our  green  joy  done.” 


OD  PANGBORN 
II 

Up  one  tree  and  down  another 
Harvesting’s  an  awful  bother; 

Skip  from  one  branch  to  the  next, 
Never  worried  or  perplexed, 

Merely  very  avaricious, 

Possibly  a  httle  vicious; 

Really  if  we  don’t  work  harder 
Some  nuts  may  not  reach  our  larder. 
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the  approval  of  all, — that’s  what 
a  bottle  of  sparkling-  “London¬ 
derry”  will  do  at  the  end  of  a 
rubber.  It  is  refreshing  and 
delicious  by  itself.  When  add¬ 
ed  to  your  favorite  wine  or 
liquor,  “  Londonderry  ”  enhances 
the  pleasure  and  lessens  the  harm 
of  its  use.  “Londonderry” 
blends  perfectly  because  it  is  a 
wonderful  absorber. 


A  pad  of  “  Londonderry”  bridge 
whist  scare  sheets  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Water  is  served  at  all 
first-class  hotels  and  clubs,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists,  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 
The  Sparkling  comes  in  quarts,  pints  and 
splits ;  the  Still  in  halt  gallon  bottles. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co 

50  Elm  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


'Mr  Practical  Tire 

f  The  only  tire  which  has  the  re-  X 
siliency  of  the  pneumatic.  No  in-  " 
Gating,  repairs,  patches  or  break¬ 
downs.  Saves  Y$  the  power.  Costs  no 
more  than  thf*  pneumatic.  We  have  cars 


St.  John 

Rubber  Cushioned  Auto  Tire 


equipped  over  two  years.  Tires  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  String  statements,  but  we  can  prove  them 
absolutely.  For  all  weights  and  sixes  of 
>  cars.  Don’t  argue — try  it.  Write  for 
k  ciroulai  j 

jV  ST.  JOHN  RUBBER  TIRE  CO.  / 
Auto  and  Cycle  Tire  Mfrs.  JjL 
jjrS^K  1 1  (»  Itrond  Street 

New  York 


Important  Shorthand  Work 

Reporting  of  Speeches  at  Reception  to  W.  J. 
Bryan  and  New  York  State  Convention  most 
exacting  In  Shorthand  Business 

WHEN  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  returned 
from  his  globe-encircling  trip,  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York  he  was  given  the 
greatest  reception 
ever  accorded  a  pri- 
vaie  citizen  on  his 
home-coming  from 
foreign  lands.  In 
New  York  City  a 
great  gathering  as¬ 
sembled  to  welcome 
the  one  who,  with¬ 
out  much  doubt,  will 
be  the  next  nominee 
for  the  presidency 
of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties.  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome 
were  made  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of 
the  country,  and 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  his 
response,  set  forth 
in  detail  his  views 
C.  H.  Marshall  on  what  should  be 
the  principles  to  be 
embodied  in  the  platform  of  his  party 
two  years  hence. 

The  importance  of  this  speech  and  its 
correct  preservation  by  means  of  short¬ 
hand,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  True 
it  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  prepared  his  ad¬ 
dress  for  this  occasion,  but  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  his  speech  showed  many  deviations 
from  his  manuscript.  This  necessitated 
the  reporting  of  the  entire  speech  in 
shorthand,  and  for  this  class  of  work  the 
very  best  shorthand  men  in  the  country 
are  employed. 

It  was  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Clyde  H. 
Marshall,  an  expert  criminal  court  re¬ 
porter  in  District  Attorney  Jerome’s  office, 
that  Mr.  Bryan  today  owes  his  possession 
of  the  exact  report  of  the  entire  meeting 
held  in  New  York.  Mr.  Marshall  reported 
all  the  speeches  of  those  who  welcomed 
the  distinguished  guest,  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
portant  address  of  Mr.  Bryan  himself. 
His  work  on  this  meeting  stamped  Mr. 
Marshall  as  being  one  of  the  best  young 
shorthand  experts  in  this  country. 

The  recent  New  York  state  convention  of  the 
Independence  League,  at  which  William  R. 
Hearst  received  the  nomination  for  governor  of 
that  state,  was  also  reported  in  shorthand  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  Convention  reporting  of  this  kind  calls 
for  the  very  hignest  ability  in  shorthand  work. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed,  Mr.  Marshall  had  delivered  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  speeches  to  the  newspapers,  and  the 
addresses  printed  therein  were  his  work. 

In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  work,  a  few 
months  ago  Mr.  Marshall  enrolled  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  course  of  the  Success  Shorthand 
School,  of  Chicago,  an  institution  presided  over 
by  the  most  successful  expert  court  and  conven¬ 
tion  reporters  in  the  world.  He  was  taught  the 
expert  shorthand  with  which  these  men  had  built 
up  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year  as  expert  short¬ 
hand  reporters,  and  with  which  the  graduaies  of 
this  school  have  become  the  most  expert. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  suc¬ 
cessful  expert  shorthand  writers  this  school  has 
educated.  Throughout  the  United  States,  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Canada,  there  are  successful  stenogra¬ 
phers  holding  important  commercial  positions,  pri¬ 
vate  secretaries  to  statesmen,  bankers,  railroad 
magnates  and  captains  of  industry,  as  well  as  the 
well-paid  court  reporters,  who  owed  their  ability 
to  this  expert  instruction.  Among  these  are: 

C.  W.  Pitts ,  Alton,  la.— Knew  nothing  of  shorthand 
when  he  enrolled;  seven  months  thereafter  appointed 
official  reporter  of  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa, 
worth  $3,000  a  year. 

J.  M.  McLaughlin ,  Care  Court  House,  Burlington, 
la. — Official  Court  Reporter  Twentieth  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Iowa. 

C.  E.  Pickle ,  Care  Court  House,  Austin,  Tex. — 
Official  Court  Reporter. 

William  F.  Cooper.  Care  Court  House,  Tucson, 
Ariz. — Official  Court  Reporter. 

W.  J.  Morey ,  81  Clark  Street,  Chicago —Private 
secretary  to  Joseph  Leiler,  Chicago  millionaire. 

George  F.  Larbee .  Criminal  Court  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago. — Member  of  official  court  reporting  staff  of 
Criminal  Court  of  <  '00k  County. 

Carrie  A.  Hyde ,  7  Erwin  Block,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Official  Court  Reporter  at  Terre  Haute. 

F.  D.  Kellogg ,  1676  Pemberton  Avenue,  Chicago. — 
Private  secretary  to  John  R.  Walsh,  Chicago  mil 
lionaire. 

Dudley  31.  Kent.  Colorado,  Tex. — Official  Reporter 
of  Thirty-Second  Judicial  District  of  Texas.  In  a 
single  month  Mr.  Kent  di  [  a  business  of  $650.25. 

Eva  C.  Erb.  Ogden  City,  Utah. — Official  Reporter 
Second  Judicial  District  of  Utah. 

Roy  Bolton.  Twelfth  Street  Depot,  Chicago.— Pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Comptroller  of  Illinois  Central  Ry. 

Gordon  L.  Elliott ,  Mason  City,  la. — Official  Re¬ 
porter  of  Twelfth  Judi  ial  District  of  Iowa. 

Ray  Nyemaster.  Atalissa,  la. — Private  secretary 
to  Congressman  Dawson,  after  seven  months’  study. 

Mary  E.  Black ,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago.— Court 
reporter  with  lucrative  business. 

Edirin  A.  Ecke,  private  secretary  to  John  R.  Wal¬ 
lace,  former  chief  engineer  of  Panama  Canal. 

Sigmund  M.  Majewski,  Journal  Building,  Chicago. 

— Expert  Court  Reporter. 

James  A.  Newkirk ,  607  American  Trust  Building, 
Cleveland,  O. — Court  reporter,  worked  on  famous 
Ice  Trust  cases  and  investigation  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  Inter  State  Commerce  Commission 
E.  C.  Winger ,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.— Official 
Court  Reporter. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  experts  this 
school  has  graduated.  Their  addresses  are  given 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  communicate  with 
them.  Names  of  other  experts  will  be  furnished 
those  who  inquire. 

If  you  know  nothing  of  shorthand,  and  desire 
an  expeit  training,  these  past  masters  of  short¬ 
hand  will  teach  you  from  the  beginning  in  the 
highest  branches  of  the  shorthand  art.  If  you 
are  now  a  stenographer,  you  can  be  perfected  by 
this  school  so  that  you  will  be  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  expert  work,  with  which  the  princeiy 
salaries  are  made.  A  written  guaranty  is  given 
each  accepted  pupil  to  return  all  money  paid  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction.  Write  today  for  the  hand¬ 
some  forty-eight  page  catalogue,  giving  full  in¬ 
formation.  Address  Success  Shorthand  School, 
Suite  1210,  79  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  If  now 
0  stenographer,  state  system  and  experience. 

cj,  ^  *TE — J •'■ines  and  Robert  F.  Rose  edit  and  publish  The 
shorthand  Writer,  the  most  instructive,  inspiring  and  inter¬ 
esting  shorthand  publication  ever  printed.  Price  $*2.00  a  year. 
Send  twenty. five  cents  for  three  months’  trial  subscription. 
Address  The  Shorthand  Writer,  79  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


^he  L10N  and  the  House 


The  Great  Novel 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

The  Plav  •  CHARLES  KLEIN  is  the  most  human  and  powerful  drama  ever 
1  lie  1  my  .  presented  on  the  American  stage.  Two  million  persons  in  750  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  will  have  witnessed  before  the  close  of  the  present  season  this  stirring 
play  which  has  had  a  run  of  four  hundred  nights  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Thp  Runt  *  ®y  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW  is  a  timely  and  thrilling  story  of  Amer- 
1  lie  uuuiv  .  jcan  iife  an(j  conditions  today.  The  home  and  family  life  of  the 
world’s  richest  citizen — the  menace  of  the  Money  Peril— the  heroic  struggle 
of  a  daughter  to  save  her  father  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
clutches  of  the  giant  Trusts— the  barter  of  the  United  States  Senate— the 
money  value  of  a  human  heart— all  this  is  woven  into  a  fascinating  story  that 
never  lags  a  moment  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  more  than  a  Novel.  It  is  a 
Book  to  make  Men  and  Women  think. 

Beautiful  illustrations  by  Stuart  Travis.  Richly  bound  in  red  and  gold.  For 

sale  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

It  is  now  selling  over  a  thousand  a  day  t 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


For  prairie  chickens  and  quail  to  turkeys  and  geese 
there  is  no  all  around  shotgun  like  the  i  2-gauge  772ar/in 
Model  19  repeating  take-down. 


This  gun  is  light  and  quick.  It  comes  to 
the  shoulder  witli  the  pleasant  certainty 
which  means  good  scores. 

The  solid  top,  side  ejection,  automatic 
hang-fire,  safety  recoil  block  and  take¬ 
down  features  all  make  for  that  flhrfin 
comfort  and  convenience  so  pi  ized  bv  gun 
lovers. 

Any  goose  or  duck  shooter  appreciates 
a  repeating  shotgun  in  which  the  breech 
bolt,  when  closed,  fills  the  opening  in  the 
frame,  thus  keeping  out  sand,  rushes  and 
rain  or  snow,  a  gun  that  will  not  freeze  up 
or  clog,  and  all  huntsmen  value  the  safety 
recoil  block,  which  prevents  the  breech 


being  opened  by  accident  or  prematurely 
in  rapid  firing. 

The  magazine  carries  five  shells,  and 
with  one  in  the  chamber,  the  fflar/in 
Model  19  places  six  shots  at  your  disposal. 
All  six  shots  can  be  fired  in  four  seconds. 

The  breech-block  and  all  the  working 
parts  are  cut  from  solid  steel  drop-forg- 
mgs. 

Barrels  for  the  Model  19  772ar/isi,  Grades 
“B"  and  “C,”  are  made  of  “Special  Smoke¬ 
less  Steel”  severely  tested  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  put  325  No.  8  shot  into  a  30  in. 
circle  at  40  yards. 


The  many  superior  qualities  of  this  beautiful  shotgun  are  described  more  fully  in 
our  new  Catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  you  FREE  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

772ar/i/2 /irearms  Co ,17  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


of  suits  now  worn  by 
r  correct  dressers  every 
where.  It  is  many 
years  since  fashion 
[JM  has  produced  such 
handsome  and  nobby 
garments  for  Men  s 
wear.  LOOK  at  the 
jffjjJI  long  straight  front  ef¬ 
fect  of  coat,the  shaped 
back  with  long  vent. 
‘  They  are  beauties,” 
will  look  well  on  old 
and  young. 

TO  BE  UP-TO-DATE 

order  from  ns  a  full 
suit,  coat,  pants  and 
vest  made  from  the 
new  dove  Brown 
Worsted  or  a  Black 
and  White 
mixed  cloth. 
Wewillmake 
it  exactly  like  the  above  illus¬ 
tration,  with  an  extra  pairf)NLY 
of  striped  worsted  Trousers,  and  an 
extra  fancy  vest,  to  wear  on  occasion; 
practically  two  full  suits  for  the  price  of 

one  suit . 

Besides,  we  send  them  to  you  in  a  neat,  patent  suit¬ 
case,  without  extra  charge. 

Let  us  send  you  a  large  illustration  of  tile  new  suit,  show¬ 
ing  every  detail  in  back  and  front.  With  it  will  send  free 
newest  samples  for  Suits,  Trousers,  Fancy  Vests,  etc.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door.  Address  ’ 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  TAILORS 
1026  Kesner  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Congress,  CHICAGO 

Heft  mice  :  Royal  /rust  (  oiuj  amj  Bunk.  Cu/utal  •>'/, 000.000.00 


:all 


$10 


RING 

PAPER 


CLIPS 

AND  OUR  REBATE  COUPON 

For  TEN  TWO  CENT  STAMPS 


NO 

PUNCTURING 

POINTS 


Adopted  by  U.  S. 
Govt,  and  18,000 
Banks 


NO 

TANGLING 

LOOPS 


The  Lowest  Price 
Good  Paper  Clip 


Send  10  Two  Cent  Stamps  for  100  Commercial 
Rinklips,  100  Little  Rinklips  and  7  Bankers’ 
Rinklips  (large),  also  Rebate  Coupon,  good  for 
20#  Discount  on  a  dollar  purchase.  We  pre¬ 
pay  all  shipments. 

A  Postal  Brings  Our  List  of  Low  Prices 
RING  CLIP  PAPER  CO.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Puncture 
Proof 


No 
Inflating 


GRAY 


Marine 

Motors 


Get  Prices  on 
VA  to  24 
h.  p.  engines 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Per-  feet  lubrication 

Crank  shaft  drop  forged  steel.  Con-  necting  rod 

bronze.  Pistons  ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Rest  material  and  workmanship. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  26  Leib  Street  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Perfec 
Resi!ie..., 


Fits 
Standard 
Rims 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’UEAIU  &  BROCK.  Put.  Atm..  018  V  St.,  Washington.  IK  C. 
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The 


3K1  The  Name 
is  stamped  on 
every  loop— 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

LIES  PLAT  TO  THE  LEO-NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

Sample  pair.  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  25c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEO .  FB  OST  CO .  .Makers 
Boston, Mass. ,U.S  A. 


Always  Easy 


GENTLEMEN  I 

Who  Dress  for  Style  I 
Neatness,  and  Comfort  I 
Wear  the  Improved  I 


BOSTON 


The  Recognized  Standard. 


GARTER 


ry  a  BARLER 

in  your  own 

Home 

for  quick, 
clean  heat 
that  you 
can  move 
anywhere.  /uJsTi 
If  you  do  not  find  it  smoke¬ 
less,  odorless,  saves  work, 
heats  fast  and  is  better 
than  any'  Oil  Heater  you 
ever  saw,  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  it  will 
not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  us  to-day  about  this 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  booklet. 


Hath 


A.  C.  Barler  Mfg.  Co. 


East  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Learn  Expert 
Accounting 
As  a  Profession 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
work  for  a  small  weekly  salary 
when  you  might  be  earning  five 
times  as  much  as  a  Public  Accountant 
or  as  Head  Accountant  or  Auditor  of  a 
big  business.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
willing  to  advance  we  can  make  an 

Expert  Accountant 
and  Auditor 

of  you  at  your  own  home — in  a  short 
time — and  at  a  mere  trifle  of  cost.  It 
will  cost  you  only  about  a  dime  a  day 
— the  price  of  a  good  cigar.  Clerks— 
book-keepers  —  cashiers  —  write  us  TO¬ 
DAY  and  let  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
add  200%  to  your  salary.  We  furnish 
all  text  books  and  accept  the  easiest 
sort  of  easy  payments.  You  earn  while 
you  learn  and  can  double  your  income. 
Let  us  show  you  our  plan.  Don’t  wait 
till  some  one  else  gets  what  you  ought 
to  have.  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Write  to-day  for  our  200%  plan. 

International  Accountants’  Society 

61  FORT  ST.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


(“DOLCEOL  A”1 

Only  practical  musical  in- 


be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  music  iu  the  laud.  And  it  is. 

The  universal  endorsement  given  the  DOLCEOLA  has  never 
been  accorded  any  other  instrument.  It  appeals  to  a  larger 
number,  because  of  its  low  cost. 

THE  DOLCEOLA,  with  its  four  full  octaves,  embodies  the 
exquisite  tone  value  of  two  guitars  and  two  mandolins.  Its 
action,  while  similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  more 
simple,  permitting  effects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument. 
Any  class  of  music  cau  be  played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted 
with  it.  You  must  have  one. 

Our  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet,  Free,  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Form  a  Dolceola  Club  in  your  community.  Write 
for  liberal  terms. 

Special  opportunities  offered  to  first-class  representatives 
THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

1010  Snow  Flake  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


No  other  Shot  Gun  equals  this  gun’s  record.  No  gun  built,  for  the  money,  that 
is  as  good.  $4.00  to  $27.00.  Hammerless.  Every  modern  improvement.  Nothing 
as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  barrel,  magazine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO..  Manufacturers.  3121.  MONROES  STREET.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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5fJel,s  SIX  SHOTS 


IN  FOUR  SECONDS 


Iron-clad 


Guarantee 


Sent 


With 


Each 


Garment 


measurement  blank 

write  today. 


Suits  made  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $".85, 

equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
suit — 

A  Fall  and  Winter  storm 
coat  <>r  a  pair  of  extra  trous¬ 
ers  like  suit, a  fancypattern  if  de¬ 
sired, besides  a  high 

grade  Sweater  III  T  Eli 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 

You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free 
samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth, 
tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 


DRESSES 
ANY  MAN 


With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,  high  IJ|VFW 
grade  Sweater  HI  T  Ell 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 


MARKS  &  LEE  CO.  (Incorporated 

Tailors  to  the  Consumer 

185-191  Adams  Street  Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  BOOK  is  FREE 

SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 

It  describes  iu  detail  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  course  of  advertising  taught 
by  any  advertising  school  in  existence. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Advertising  is  a 
real  college,  with  a  real  mission  to  per¬ 
forin.  Our  successful  students  are  tilling 
positions  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Do  not  enroll  elsewhere  until  you  read  what 
we  have  to  offer.  If  you  want  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  this  interesting  ami  money¬ 
making  profession,  scud  for  our  book  to-day. 
WE  HELP  OUR  GRADUATES 
GET  POSITIONS 
Advertising  men  earn  from  $25  a  week  aud  up.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  good  men.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with  employers  who 
want  to  add  to  this  department,  and  our  students  get  the  first  call. 
Chicago  College  of  Advertising,  4  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 
- - -  CHICAGO,  ILL.  - 


CHICAGO  COLLEGE 
/OF  ADVERJjSIMG* 

AWL  INSURANCE  BVILDINp 

CHICAGO. 


100  Visiting  Cards  Paid  50c 

Also  Business,  Mourning,  Birth,  Frate  ual,  Professional  and 
Emblematic.  We  have  cuts  of  trade  marks  and  emblems  for  all 
railroads,  lodges  aud  fraternal  societies.  Monogram  Stationery. 
Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Samples  free. 

E.  J.  Schuster  Ptg.  &  Eng.  Co.,  Dept.  AD,  St.  Loui9,  Mo. 
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YOUR 
SAVINGS 
will  earn 


Compound  Interest,  if  de 
posited  with  this 


THIRTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR  BAN  K 


Capital  $2", 500, 000.00 
Surplus  $2,500,000.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  favorably  known  Savings 
Banks  west  of  New  York  City.  Conservative  man¬ 
agement  together  with  its  large  Capital  and  Sur¬ 
plus  affords  ample  protection  to  depositors. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "E"  explaining  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  our  system  of 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

60,000  Depositors 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

1  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  — 


ALL  MAKES.  ALL  PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Cataloquc  on  Application 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

agar  l  i  Barclay  St.  3  I  9  Dearborn  St. 

WF  90  Leonard  St.  58  Plymouth  Ct. 

BOSTON.  ST.  LOUIS  R1CHMONI 
38BromfieldSt.  208  N. 9th St.  605  E.Main  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

715  Sansom  St.  101  1  Golden  Gate 

KANSAS  CITY  LOS  ANGELES 

8  1  7  Wyandotte  St.  1 38  S.  Broadway 

Executive  Office  Write 

34:1  B’wny,  N.  Y.  nearest  store 


-Plumbing=Plastering=Bricklaying 


"ourN 


successfully  taught  at  our  New  York  aud  St.  Louis  schools 
graduates  always  in  demand  and  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day, 
Positions  guaranteed.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 

COYNE  BROS  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
24th  St.  and  10th  Avenue  New  York  City 


THE  COUNTY 

( Continued  from  f>age  IQ) 


immune  to  this  spontaneous  stampede  to  sheer  morality.  Always  in  our  race  the 
moral  courage  is  there;  only  the  moral  conviction  is  needed  to  arouse  the  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  it  becomes  the  strongest  thing  in  our  national  life. 


BUT  unfortunately  in  the  lower  levels  of  politics  moral  stampedes 
are  unusual.  The  ordinary  delegate  to  the  ordinary  political 
convention  plays  the  game  of  politics  according  to  the  rules  of  that 
particular  sport.  He  despises  downright  lying.  He  scorns  crude 
bribery  with  money  as  the  consideration.  He  is  a  stickler  for  public 
economy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  promises  to  friends  need  not  be 
kept  if  they  endanger  the  interests  of  his  ward  or  his  township  in  a  contest 
before  the  convention;  and,  though  Bob  Saunders  be  a  cripple  and  unable  to 
earn  his  salary,  if  Henry  Thomas  will  make  Bob  Saunders  Deputy  Sheriff,  all  of 
Bob  Saunders’s  friends  are  in  honor  bound  to  support  Henry  Thomas;  though  if 
Henry  should  offer  Bob  for  his  support  the  sum  of  money  in  cash  that  he  would 
draw  as  Deputy  Sheriff,  the  very  hint  of  it  would  defeat  Mr.  Thomas.  For  these 
are  the  rules  of  the  game.  A  county  commissioner  who  trades  a  bridge  for  the 
vote  of  a  township  in  the  election,  loses  little  caste  by  the  bargain.  And  the 
county  attorney  who  is  able  to  get  railroad  passes  for  his  friends  has  friends  in 
the  convention  who  admit  they  are  voting  for  him  in  spite  of  his  record,  though  the 
sum  of  money  they  save  in  railroad  fare  by  his  kindness  is  so  small  that  it  would 
insult  them  if  it  were  offered  as  a  bribe.  The  present  convention  system  of 
county  politics  makes  it  inconvenient  for  a  majority  of  the  citizens  actively  to 
engage  in  the  political  game.  Usually  the  conventions  of  a  given  party  in’any 
county  are  composed  of  the  same  men  year  after  year.  The  list  for  the  con¬ 
vention  ten  years  ago  or  twenty  years  ago  would  do  for  the  convention  to-day, 
if  death  might  help  to  answer  the  roll-call.  So  the  local  politicians  form  a 
caste  in  the  county.  Two  or  three  Republicans  control  the  delegation  to  the 
Republican  Convention  from  any  township;  live  or  six  Republicans  control 
each  ward — unless  there  is  a  factional  contest,  when  the  first  five  or  six  men 
contest  with  five  or  six  others.  When  the  county  delegates  are  all  elected, 
a  dozen  men  self-selected  from  the  different  wards  and  townships  gather  with 
more  or  less  secrecy  the  day  or  the  night  before  the  convention  meets  and  map 
out  its  work;  unless,  of  course,  there  is  a  factional  fight  in  the  county,  when  two 
such  groups  of  highbinders  meet.  From  the  day  when  the  delegates  are  selected 
until  the  county  ticket  is  named,  the  people  are  outcasts.  AH  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  all  the  candle-burning  and  bell-ringing,  is  done  by  the  high-caste 
devotees  of  the  order  of  politics,  and  finally  when  the  tickets  of  all  the  parties  are 
named,  the  people  at  best  have  but  a  choice  between  evils,  and  as  a  result  county 
officers  are  entirely  honest  so  far  as  till-tapping  goes.  They  are  entirely  efficient 
so  far  as  the  routine  clerical  work  of  the  county  is  concerned,  and  are  kind- 
hearted,  shrewd,  quick-witted  Americans,  whose  chief  interest  in  political  life  is  to 
see  that  their  friends  get  every  dollar  of  the  county’s  money  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  will  give  them,  and  that  their  enemies  keep  well  within  the  spirit  of  the 
statute.  Men  of  this  mold  and  timber  form  the  blue  lodge  of  politics.  From  them 
we  recruit  our  knights  and  nobles  and  most  worshipful  ones.  If  this  country  is  to 
be  improved  politically,  it  will  do  little  permanent  good  to  begin  reforming  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  Governors  and  Judges.  If  there  is 
anything  so  excitable  as  “treason"  in  the  Senate,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  treason 
that  is  found  among  the  people,  and  it  will  do  no  good  to  show  the  people  what 
kind  of  rascals  they  have  hired,  unless  we  show  the  people  what  kind  of  rascals 
they  are  who  hired  them.  And  it  will  accomplish  little  toward  the  real  better¬ 
ment  of  the  national  life,  if  we  keep  scolding  the  people  and  calling  them  names 
without  pointing  the  way  to  some  real  exit  from  the  dark  tower,  if  dark  tower 
we  are  in.  But  a  close  view  of  the  situation  compels  one  to  conclude  that  we  are 
not  in  a  dark  tower  at  all.  We  are  merely  in  a  hallway — to  continue  the  archi¬ 
tectural  figure — a  hallway  which  soon  must  open  into  a  wider  field.  Politics  are 
no  worse  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Tire  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat,  with 
one  of  his  hands  thrust  complacently  between  the  buttons  in  front,  and  the  other 
displaying  his  high  hat,  was  no  more  honest  than  is  the  Fourth  Ward  states¬ 
man  of  the  country  town  of  to-day,  and  the  two  are  equally  stupid. 


GRAFT — as  we  call  special  privilege — was  as  prevalent  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  time  and  in  Jackson's  time  and  in  Lincoln’s  time  and  in 
Garfield’s  and  Cleveland’s  times  as  it  is  to-day.  A  few  persons 
raged  about  it  in  other  days’,  but  the  people  as  a  nation  didn't  care. 
Look  back  twenty  years.  Could  a  Presidential  candidate  to-day  carry 
the  load  that  Blaine  carried  and  come  within  a  few  thousand  votes 
of  an  election?  Mr.  Elkins  is  a  survival  of  the  Blaine  days  of  American  politics — 
how  would  he  run  as  a  Presidential  candidate  against  either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr. 
Bryan?  Ben  Butler  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  once;  would  Massachusetts 
elect  Ben  Butler  to-day?  In  the  campaign  of  1884  “Harper’s  Weekly”  stood 
almost  alone  as  the  type  of  literary  weekly  with  real  political  independence;  now 
that  sort  of  weekly  is  the  prevailing  type.  The  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
in  that  day  regarded  George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  as  political  freaks.  The  Republicans  despised  them,  and  the  Democrats 
mistrusted  them.  But  the  term  Mugwump  has  lost  its  opprobrium.  It  has  be¬ 
come  almost  an  obsolete  word  in  the  political  dictionary.  And  the  reason  of  it  all 
is  found  in  the  people  themselves.  A  new  generation  is  on  the  stage  of  life.  It  is 
a  generation  that  has  been  educated  in  the  American  public  schools  as  they  have 
existed  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  preeminently  a  reading  generation.  The 
“Harper's  Weekly’’  of  1884  had  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  subscribers. 
Perhaps  half  a  million  people  read  it.  To-day  the  actual  subscribers  to  the  best 
known  of  a  score  of  papers,  monthlies  and  weeklies,  and  three  or  four  dailies  of 
that  character,  number  many  millions,  and  when  one  considers  how  many  of  these 
subscribers  are  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  country  towns  and  villages, 
the  number  of  readers  of  first-rate  well-made,  independent  unpurchasable  period¬ 
icals  runs  into  a  figure  that  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  American  public  that 
one  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  public  sentiment  of  America  is  far  ahead 
of  the  public  service.  One  of  our  chief  troubles,  in  politics  to-day  is  that  the 
intelligently  honest  voter  is  tied  up  and  tangled  and  exasperated  with  an  anti¬ 
quated  system  of  politics.  It  was  made  for  a  day  when  the  people  as  a  mass 
were  not  quite  ready  for  direct  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  In 
those  days  we  called  our  Government  a  government  of  the  people,  but  it  was 
in  fact  a  government  of  the  politicians  for  the  people.  Hence  the  convention 
system  in  our  politics.  And  from  that  has  grown  the  caste  of  politics,  that 
has  its  foundation  in  the  county  and  the  county  town,  and  extends  through  the 
Judicial  and  Congressional  Districts  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation.  Under  the 
convention  system  the  people  find  it  difficult  to  express  themselves.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  get  results.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  the  convention  system  was 
probably  the  best  system.  For  partizanship  and  patriotism  had  been  sadly  con¬ 
fused  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  issues.  If  the  population  could  have  voted  directly 
for  its  party  candidates,  the  old  soldier  would  have  been  named  for  sheriff  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  without  any  regard  to  the  issues.  But  now  the 
American  schools  are  turning  out  millions  who  can  read,  and  American  civilization 
has  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  for  those  millions,  and  has  put  attractive,  well- 
made,  well- written,  and  honestly  edited  periodicals  into  the  hands  of  those  read¬ 
ing  millions  at  a  price  so  small  that  every  one  is  a  reader,  and  the  people  are 
demanding  a  change  in  their  system  of  politics.  This  fall  the  movement  for  direct 
primaries  is  engaging  the  people  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  with  varying 
activity  in  the  several  States.  It  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of  American 
politics.  The  stupid  politicians  and  the  forces  of  corruption  are  fighting  against 
the  direct  primary.  But  it  is  coming,  and  when  it  is  established  it  will  take  the 
American  people  one  step — and  that  a  long  step — nearer  to  the  real  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people,  that  the  people  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


There  were  eleven 
speed  indicating  devices 
sufficiently  practical  to 
enter  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland’s  Reliability 
Contest.  One  instru¬ 
ment  only  went  through 
the  30  days’  trials  with¬ 
out  adjustment  —  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  test 
for  accuracy  and  scored 
an  absolutely  perfect  record.  That  instrument  was 

The  Jones 
Speedometer 

The  Judges  in  awarding  the  club’s  Gold  Medal  ruled 
that  the  Jones  was  the  most  reliable  speed  indicating  device 
in  the  world.  The  following  shows  the  order  of  merit. 

1.  JONES 

2.  Elliott 

3.  Cowey  Ind. 

4.  Gratze 

5.  Vulcan 

6.  Cowey  Rec. 

7.  Warner  Auto¬ 
meter 

Jones 

Speedometer 


Sportsman  Attention! 

THIS  GUN 

The  Nelson  Hammerless 

At  $15.00,  Is  the  World’s  Wonder 

For  general  outline,  weight,  shape,  propor- 
+*on, dimensions, style,  finish,  fit,  strength, 
durability,  long  and  hard  shooting  qual¬ 
ities  and  simplicity  of  action  this 
un  leads  them  all.  We  guar¬ 
antee  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded;  by  this  we 
mean  that  if  you  send  us  the 
full  price  of  the  gun  it 
will  be  shipped  with  the 

'  ill  agreement  that 
if  not  satisfactory 


Detailed 
Description 
of  the  Nelson 
Hammerless 
Shot  Guns 
BARRELS  :  Genu 
ine  fine  imported 
twist.  They  are  I  he 
highest  strength  barrels  of 
the  kind  made.  They  are 
taper  choke  bored,  to  insure  the 
strongest  long  range  shooting 
qualities,  the  best  possible  target, 
tne  highest  possible  penetration. 

FRAME:  The  frame  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  of  decar¬ 
bonized  steel.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  hammerless  shot-gun 
frames  made. 

ACTION:  The  me¬ 
chanism  with  which 
the  gun  is  operated 
is  made  from  the 
very  best  material 
procurable. 

STOCK:  The  stock 
Is  handsomely  shaped,  pistol  grip, 

handsomely  checkered  in  a  neat  design, 
fancy  checkered  butt  plate.  Made  from 
carefully  seasoned  selected  walnut,  hand 
finished  and  hand  polished. 

SAFETY:  We  offer  in  our  $15.00 
Long  Range  Wonder  Hammerless 
Gun  one  of  the  best  safety  devices  used 
on  any  gun.  It  is  positive  and  automatic 
in  its  action  and  renders  an  accident  next 
to  inipossible. 

SHOOTING  QUALITIES:  This  has 
been  the  foundation  from  which  the 
manufacturer  has  built  this  gun  up, 

to  furnish  a  gun  that  would  not  shoot  loose, 
that  would  be  the  equal  of  any  gun  made  for 
durability,  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  close, 
hard  shooting  at  long  range,  and  one  in  which 
white  or  nitro  powder  could  be  wuua,iumg 

used  as  safely  as  black  powder.  eve*T  make  of  gun  and 
Everything  that  you  would  get  “aI*ed  at  0UR  PRICE  sent 
in  a  hammerless  shot-gun  upon  application, 

that  cost  three  times  the  money.  These  guns  are  made  in 

Jo2fngcahTrre^d  mB,0ST°“E 

from  1%  to 
•ounds.  Send  to 
lew  York  only.  — 

We  have  no  branch  *,xthave.  tVirv^Tl'I  id?Ai9”ST& 

houses,  no  agents.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N  Y. 


you  can  return  it 
‘  us,  at  our 
expense, 
.and  money 
will  be 
at  once 
returned, 
or  seud  us 
$1.00 
only  and 
we  will 
send  exp. 
C.  O.  D., 
sub.  to 
exam., 
b  a I .  $14 
and  exp. 
charges  to 
be  paid  by 
you  after 
exam. 


ii  HUlIl 


'  UNIFORM - 

BEARING  SURFACE 
COMPARED  WITH 

ONE  INCH 

UNEVEN  TREAD 
IN  ORDINARY 


1 


[inches' 


iiuraa 


'S  feature  that  mar  e  3 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHERS 
R  AOINIO  TYRE  —  VASTLY  SUPERIOR 
S(iEED. SAFETY  and 
CJ  R  A  B  I  LITY .  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
IS  OR  THE  TOUGHEST,  MOST  RE- 

SILlENT  materials  T  M  A  r  <30  into 

TME  MAKING  OF-  A  N  V  TIRE. 

KEEP>  these  points  in  mind 
the  coming  season. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber 
■  Com  ran  v, 

Jeannette,  pa. 

NfW  YORK — 1665  Broadway. 

CHICAGO — 1241  Miehlgan  Avenue. 
PHILADLLPHIA-615  N.  Broad  SI. 
ATLANTA,  CA. — 102  Prior  Street. 
BOSTON — 167  Oliver  Street 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y.— Mailt  and  Turner  St. 
LONDON— 4  Snow  Hill. 


Genuine  1900  Washer  Now  *55° 


I  Cents  a  Week 


Year 


or 


46 


Cents  a  Month 
for  12  Months 


YOU  can  now — for  the  finst  time  get  a  genuine  1900  Washo 
for  only  $5.50.  This  is  less  than  is  asked  by  any  other 
reputable  concern  for  any  kind  of  a  washing  machine. 

This  low  price  is  now  made  possible  by  my  new  manufacturing 
process.  Other  washing  machines  are  only  imitations  of  mine. 

My  1900  Washers  are  the  original — the  only  genuine  washers.  All 
others  are  imitations.  They  can’t  be  anything  else,  because  the 
“1900”  was  not  merely  the  first,  but  for  years  was  the  only  washer 
of  standing  made.  I  sell  more  w'ashers  than  all  the  other  con¬ 
cerns  put  together.  Half  of  every  dozen  up-to-date  families  in  this  country  own  a 
■  1900  Washer. 

With  spring  motive  power  and  oscillating  rotary  action,  working  on  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  my  “1900  Home”  Washer  runs  easier  and  gives  better  satisfaction  than 
washers  made  by  any  other  concern.  My  washers  force  twice  as  much  water 
through  the  clothes— do  the  work  twice  as  fast— do  twice  as  much 
work— and  in  just  half  the  time  it  takes  to  wash  with  other  washers. 

My  1900  Home  Washer  washes  cleaner,  better,  and  with  less 
soap,  than  any  other  washer  costing  anything  like  this  price— which 
is  only  $5.50.  I  guarantee  every  part  for  4  years.  My  1900  Home 
Washer  will  not  injure  the  finest  laces,  and  it  will  wash  the 
heaviest  blankets,  rugs  and  carpets.  It  positively  does  not  wear 
out  your  clothes;  which  alone  enables  it  to  save  you  its  cost  in  a 
few  months.  Washing  made  quick,  clean,  easy. 

MY  WEEKLY  PAYMENT  OFFER 

Cut  this  out  and  mail  it  to  me.  Or — on  a  post  card  or  in  a  letter 
say— “Send  me  your  New  1900  Home  Washer  Offer"  and  you  will 
receive  by  return  mail,  FREE,  the  most  liberal  washing  machine 
offer  you  ever  heard  of  or  read  about.  I’ll  ship  my  washer  to 
any  responsible  party  on  their  request,  without  a  penny  of  cash,  , 
and  let  you  pay  me  for  it — so  much  a  week  or  so  much  a  month  !  , 

—until  the  washer  is  paid  for.  Fay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  'y 
you,  by  doing  your  washing  quicker  and  easier  than  any  other  " 
washer  and  saving  wear  and  tear  on  your  clothes.  Write  me  now. 


R.  F.  Bieber, 


1900  WASHER  CO.,  henry  Seet.  BINGHAMTON, 


Manager. 

N.  Y. 


Traveling  in  the  Northwest 


via  the  Northern  Pacific  costs  very  little  now.  Low  Colonist  one 
way  rates,  (Chicago  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  $33.00;  other 
points  proportional)  in  effect  daily  until  October  31st;  Homeseekers 
round  trip  rates  (one  fare  plus  $2.00  from  Twin  Cities)  every  Tuesday 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Just  the  time  to  go  and  see  the 
country,  which  is  developing  most  remarkably.  New  railways,  new 
manufactories,  new  farms,  new  towns  seen  on  every  hand.  Health 
and  prosperity  found  everywhere.  It  is  a  scenic  paradise,  a  coming 
empire.  Send  six  cents  for  “WONDERLAND  1906”;  that  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  it. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


STYLISH  FALL  CLOTHING 

For  Men  and  Women 

By  Mall  on  Easy  Payments 
No  Security  Required— No  Publicity. 
Every  Transaction  Strictly  Confidential 

Buy  Stylish  Clothing  by  mail  — 
Direct  from  the  manufacturer— 
Save  the  middleman’s  profit  — 
Get  better  Clothing  for  less 
money,  and  pay  conveniently 
Small  payment  down 
One  dollar  a  week 
No  matter  where  you  live  we  can 
sell  you  fashionable  and  dependable 
clothing  on  easy  terms  of  payment 
at  lowest  cash  store  prices. 

We  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
immense  volume  of  business  we  do. 

We  are  the  largest  credit  clothiers  in  the 
woild.  We  operate  64  stores  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

We  send  garments  on  approval.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  illustrates 
the  new  styles  in  Ladies'  Suits.  Coats. 

Skirts.  Waists,  and  Raincoats.  Also  Men  s 
Suits.  Overcoats.  Topcoats  and  Raincoats. 


It*s  free.  Send  for  it  today 

34  St.  Paul  St.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DRY  AS  INDOORS 


This 

Storm 

Proof 

Buggy 


is  a  life  saver 
for  land  trav-  / 
e  1  e  r  s .  G  o  | 
snug  and 
warm  in 

any  kind  of  _ 

weather.  Takes  just  a  minute  to  adjust  and 
throw  fully  open  for  fine  day  driving.  A  com¬ 
fortable,  easy  rider.  Complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog  P. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  Lnd. 


The 

Great  Difference  In 
Life  Insurance  Companies 

is  not  revealed  by  their  names  nor  their  claims.  The  day  before  the  San  Francisco 
disaster,  all  hire  Insurance  Companies  seemed  alike  to  the  thoughtless  ;  there  was  a 
great  difference  nevertheless,  and  when  the  test  came,  some  quibbled,  some  defaulted 
while  others  drew  on  the  reserve  funds  which  they  had  ready  for  such  a  contingency  paid 
the  large  amounts  due,  and  went  right  on.  ’ 

q  It  is  because  for  years  the  money  it  has  received  from  its  policyholders  lias  been  invested  with 
unusual  skill  and  care  always  sale,  always  growing,  always  ready  for  the  hour  of  need — that 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

half  millions  have  been  recei  ved  in  interest  during  the  year,  and  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  interest 
ItScc,,ose’  ,Mof,t  °*  tlus  trifling  amount  was  paid  in  within  a  few  days.  The  sum  of 
$28,198,278.84  was  loaned  on  the  Company  s  policies,  and  $18,195,000.00  was  loaned  on  other  collateral 
no  intei  est  whatever  being  overdue  on  either  item.  Bonds  and  Stocks  costing  $239,986, 702.05  and  havino’ 
a  market  value  on  December  31,  1905,  of  $265,301,867.38  were  held  by  the  Company,  and  on  thif 
enormous  amount  not  one  dollar  of  interest  was  overdue  and  unpaid,  and  but  one  stock  failed  to 
pay  a  good  dividend  in  1905,  this  stock  being  that  of  a  new  company,  subsequently  sold  at  a 
°ver  cost.  W  hen  it  is  borne  m  mind  that  no  such  aggregation  of  purely  investment 
securities  has  ever  been  brought  together  elsewhere,  the  absolutely  clean  and  indeed  perfect 
quality  of  these  immense  investments  excites  praise  and  wonder,  felt  and  expressed  most 
strongly  by  those  who  know  most  as  financiers  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  attend¬ 
ing  the  care  of  large  investments.  This  remarkable  showing  also  appeals  to  the 
plain  people  whose  money  comes  slowly,  who  value  safety  and  who  under- 
stand  that  security  like  the  above  makes  ‘‘insurance  insurance  indeed. 

«J  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life  Insurance  JPM 
or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of  policy,  consult  our  nearest  ’  -iHi 
agent  or  write  direct  to 


The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  $25  Fur 
Coat 


Only 


This  cont  is  52  it:.  Jon-,  matli-  of 
jet,  black  Chinese  Dog  whole 
skins,  dressed  in  our  own  tannery 
by  secret  p  ocess  thoroughly  de¬ 
odorized,  laigc  rei i : forced  buttons  and 
tops,  extra  strong  patent  pockets,  S  in. 
storm  collar,  wind  cuffs,  strong  quilted 
sateen  lining. 

This  is  a  finely  made  coat.  190?  style, 
equal  to  nnv  fur  coat  you  ever  saw  offered 
for  $55.00  or  more.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
price  with  the  understanding  that  your 
money  will  be  returned  if  you  want 
it.  If  you  would  like  to  see  this  coat  before 
paying  t'o  it.  write  us.  As  an  extra  induce¬ 
ment  to  thosi 


will  give  a  pair  of 

Fine  Dogskin 
Driving  Gloves 


rder  from  this  ad.  we 


FREE 


(either  ladies’  or  men’s)  unlined,  with 
first  order.  Give  complete  measures 
for  coat  and  gloves. 

OUR  CATALOG  for  season  of 
190U-07  contains  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  fur  ami  fur-lined  coats, 
ladies’  jackets,  boas,  scarfs, 
muffs,  sets,  children’s  furs, 
fur  caps,  gloves,  robes,  etc., 
at  “Factory  to  Wearer” 
prices.  We  handle  only  high- 
grade  furs,  have  been  in  business 
50  years,  own  our  tanneries  and 
factories,  carry  over  $100,000 
worth  of  high-grade  fur  garments 
in  stock.  We  are  the  only  large, 
reliable,  exclusive,  high-grade 
mail  order  fur  house  selling  di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory  to  the  wearer  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

Our  genuine  bargain  prices  are  for  REAL  BARGAINS  on  truth¬ 
fully  described  furs  and  make  the  so-called  low  prices  of  other 
mail-order  houses  look  ridiculous. 

If  you  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  fur  garment,  write  for  our 
beautiful  catalog  in  your  own  interest  before  you  decide.  It’s 
FREE. 

REED,  HALL  &  CO. 

112  to  128  W isconsin  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Save  this  s12-°chedt 


'"'N 

Chicago. 

^ORytotheorderof-:^  _ 

cJuirf/AKs  — 


_ t?o6 

_ 

.  Dollars 

If  &  suit  made  by  me  is  not  custom  made 


THEBANKWHLMIT 

IN  CASH  if  a  suit  I  make  for  you  is  not  Custom 
Made,  besides  you  keep  such  suit  Free  of  Charge. 
If  you  are  a  new  customer  I  will  accept 
your  first  order  for  a 

$25.00  CUSTOM  SUIT  for  $  1 2.50 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  obtain  New  Customers. 

I  want  to  serve  men  who  appreciate  good  tailoring , 
for  I  make  the  best  custom  tailored  suit  at  $25.00  that 
can  possibly  be  produced— using  only  the  best  cloths, 
linings  and  trimmings.  YOU  WILL  BE  PLEASED 
TO  WEAR  MY  TAILORING.  Write  me.  By  return 
mail  I  will  send  you  latest  Fall  and  Winter  samples, 
fashion  plate,  self-measuring  chart,  etc.,  free.  Address, 

FRINS  THE  TAILOR  sS.OO^SUIT  TAILOR 

253  E.  VAN  BUREN  STREET,  CHICAGO 

EVERYBODY  IN  CHICAGO  knows  me  and  my  $25  Suits. 


implified 

having — Just  a 


soap  and  brush 
— and  in  2  to  S 
minutes  the 
harshest  beard  can  be 
smoothly  shaved  from 
the  tenderest  skin,  with 
greater  comfort  than 
you  have  ever  exper¬ 
ienced  from  your  pet 
razor  or  your  favorite 
barber. 

Vet  the  cost  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  week  for 
perfect  shave  every  day  in 
the  year.  Think  of  the 
money  and  time _ 

Gillette  Razor  saves  its 
ONE  MILLION  satis¬ 
fied  users. 

NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING!  ALWAYS  SHARP 

Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  are  so 
hard  and  keen  that  each  blade  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  20  perfect  shaves.  When  dulled, 
throw  away  as  a  used  pen.  A  new  blade  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  second.-  Extra  blades  cost  50c.  for  ten. 

Prices:  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades{24  keen  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case.  $5. 
Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7  50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.  Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  make  the  30-day  free 
trial  offer.  If  yours  wont,  write  us  and  we  will. 


Gillette  Playing  Cards,  For  25e. 
silver  or  stamps  and  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
does  not  use  the  Gillette  Razor,  we  send  to  any 
address  postpaid  a  full  pack  of  50-cent  playing 
cards;  round  corners, gold  edges, celluloid  finish, 
in  handsome  gold  embossed  leatherette  telescope 
case.  Send  today. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

215  Times  Building  New  York 


The  demand  for  our  Firemen 
(  and  Brakemen  graduates  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply. 

If  you  want  to  earn  $65  to  $125  j 
|  a  month,  fit  yourself  for  a  po-  i 
sit  ion  at  once.  We  teach  you  / 
by  mail  and  assist  you  toaposi-S 
tion  when  competent.  Course  is 
practical,  easy  to  learn,  endorsed  1 
I  by  railroad  managers  and  school 
is  conducted  by  railroad  officials. 
Hundreds  of  positions  open.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor- 
Irespondence School,  Box  612 Freeport, 


MEN  WANTED g* all 


Coal 

Reduced  25  Per  cen 


BY  USING 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air.  It  is 
easily  applied  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you  one  on  trial. 


Send  /or-  our  book,  it  is  FREE 


THU  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 


44  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
103  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


“SUCCESS”  tOCO 
AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economi¬ 
cal  and  absolutely  safe.  A 
light,  strong,  steel -tired 
Auto -buggy.  Suitable  for 
city  or  country  use.  Speed 
from  4  to  20  miles  an  hour. 
Our  1907  Model  has  an  extra 
^25  Extra  powerful  engine,  patent  ball 

bearing  wheels;  price,  $275.  Write  today  for  descriptive  literature. 


Address 


“SUCCESS”  AUTOMOBILE  MEG.  COMPANY,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc,,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 


Scientific  American 
MUNN  &  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Nothin 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

Stereonticons  ^ 0,1 ,,,ake  big  money 
aiereuputonb  Entertaining  the  Public. 

nities  for  men  with 
small  capital.  We 
start  you.  furnish¬ 
ing  complete  outfits 
and  expficitinstruc- 
lions  at  a  surpris¬ 
ing!  v  low  cost.  Tin* 
Field  is  Large  com¬ 
prising  the  regular 
theater  and  lecture 
<■ -ircuit.  also  local 
fields  in  Churches. 
Public  Schools,  Lodges,  and  General  Pul  i<  Gatherings.  Onr  En¬ 
tertainment  Supply  Catalogue  ami  special  offev  fullv  explains 
everything.  Sent  Free.  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
225'  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  156.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


- PATENTS  that  PROTECT - 

Ciiir  3  books  for  Inventor-  mailed  on  receipt  ol  6  ct£.  stamp* 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab.  1869 


You  Can  Afford  Electric  Light  With 


With  the  HYLO  Electric  Bulbs  you 
•an  have  a  high  or  low  light,  as  you  wish. 

jug  5-6  to  8-9  of  the  electricity  when 
turned  low.  HYLO  can  be  pur  into 
any  fixture  by  any  person  without  any 
tools,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  electric 
bulb,  and  one  HYLO  will  burn  three 
times  as  long  as  common  bulbs. 
HYLO  gives  you  the  luxury  of 
modulated  electric  light  with  cur¬ 
tain  economy  in  expense.  If  your 
electrician  will  not  sell  you  HYLO 
on  “money  back”  plan  write 


THE  PHELPS  CO. 

39  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


DON’T 
I  RAY 
CASH 


Fine  Suits  and 
Overcoats 

made  to  your  measure  at  cash  prices 

On  Special  Credit 


Honestly  disposed  persons,  living  anywhere,  may  open 
a  charge  account  with  us  and  arrange  to  pay 
at  their  convenience 


Our  tailoring  possesses  that  snap  and  swing  and  \  uni  ¬ 
ons  style  which  your  nearby  tailor  cannot  impart.  I  lie 
reason  is  given  in  our  style  book  sent  on  request.  Tells 
you  what  to  wear  for  every  occasion.  Write  today. 


Bell  Tailoring  Company,  136  P.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


JI/1CM  Learn  iu  one  day  mid  carnage  top,  furniture  aud  piano 

dressing.  Permanent  >\  <  rk  in  your  locality.  ‘Investigate,” 
I  p:u titulars  for  etauip.  F.  It.  RITTER,  2  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Thought  of  the  Nation 

AN  OPEN  FORUM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OPINION 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  BUTCHER 

By  William  M.  Stewart 

Senator  Slewart,  who  represented  Nevada,  a  ranching  Stale,  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  thirty  years,  is  an  authority  on  the  economics  of  animal  food  industries 

'THE  country  is  indebted  to  President  Roosevelt  for  attacking  the  railroad 
-*■  oligarchy  and  the  numerous  brood  of  trusts  it  has  created.  But  nothing  he 
has  said  or  done  is  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  country  than  his  partial 
exposure  of  the  wholesale  poisoning  combination  commonly  called  the  meat  trust. 
That  trust  is  destroying  the  health  of  all  the  people  and  depriving  them  of  the 
mental  and  physical  vigor  necessary  to  resist  the  revolution  which  the  usurpation 
of  the  power  by  railroads  to  regulate  commerce  has  inaugurated.  A  thorough 
investigation  of  the  meat  trust  will  do  something  more  than  exhibit  to  the  people 
the  filthy  and  villainous  practises  of  the  combine.  It  will  show  that  the  business 
of  slaughtering  animals  must  be  restored  to  local  butchers  throughout  the  country. 

The  railroad  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  meat  trust  enabled  that  poisoning 
organization  to  deprive  every  locality  of  an  independent  butcher  by  establishing  a 
market  in  every  neighborhood  and  furnishing  meat  products  for  less  than  cost. 

The  investigation  will  show  that  the  meat  trust  is-  not  only  an  organization 
deleterious  to  health,  but  that  its  operation  is  destroying  competition  and  violating 
the  anti-trust  law.  It  will  also  appear  on  investigation  that  if  the  meat  trust  really 
intended  to  furnish  the  country  with  wholesome  animal  food — free  from  ptomaines 
or  other  poisons — the  slaughtering  of  such  a  vast  number  of  animals  at  points 
selected  by  the  trust  makes  the  distribution  of  wholesome  meat  products  through¬ 
out  the  country  impossible.  The  hundreds  of  millions  already  acquired  by  the 
trust  in  controlling  the  price  of  meats,  and  consequently  of  live  stock,  makes  that 
grasping  and  murderous  institution  a  formidable  enemy;  but  its  millions  and  its 
far-reaching  influence  will  soon  vanish  before  the  blazing  light  of  a  thorough 
exposure,  and  the  right  to  obtain  wholesome  food  will  be  restored  to  the  people. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  IRISH-AMERICAN  POLITICALLY 

By  John  F.  Finerty 

Mr.  Finerty  is  the  author  of  the  most  authentic  history  of  Ireland,  and  was  for 
years  President  of  the  United  Irish  League  of  America  and  Congressman  from  Illinois 

THE  duty  of  the  Irish-American  politically  is  to  act  like  all  other  Americans, 

A  and  take  sides  in  politics  according  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  This 
he  has  done  since  the  beginning  of  his  citizenship;  but  before  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Blaine  he  was  to  be  found,  in  general,  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  almost  every  question.  In  1884  the  Irishmen  rallied  to  Mr.  Blaine,  to  be 
honest  in  the  matter,  chiefly  because  Mr.  Cleveland,  owing  to  his  “tariff  for  revenue 
only”  views,  and  reputed  conservatism  in  foreign  policy,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
candidate  of  what  are  called  “British  interests”  in  this  country.  The  average 
Irish-American — by  which  is  meant  an  American  born  in  Ireland — is  suspicious  of 
British  policy — a  result  of  his  undeniably  unfortunate  experience  with  English 
rule  in  his  native  land.  This  suspicion,  more  even  than  traditional  hostility  to 
most  things  British,  makes  him  a  stubborn  opponent  of  anything  approaching  an 
alliance,  even  under  the  name  of  “arbitration,”  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  And  his  feeling  is  generally  shared  by  his  sons  and  daughters  born 
under  the  American  flag.  This  feeling  is  by  no  means  strange;  for  the  Irish- 
American  has  been  educated,  politically,  in  the  sturdy  school  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  has  for  his  gospel  of  statesmanship  the  words  of  that  great  exemplar  of 
American  doctrine  in  his  first  inaugural  address:  “Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none.”  In  brief,  the 
Irish-American  is  against  all  coquetting  with  monarchical  forms  of  government. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,000  of  our  inhabitants  are  of  Irish  birth  or 
descent.  What  should  be  their  conduct  in  American  causes  or  controversies?  They 
should,  as  sworn  citizens  of  the  Republic,  be  Americans  first;  but,  in  order  to  be 
so,  it  is  not  a  necessity  of  American  patriotism  that  they  should  forget  all  about 
Ireland,  and  withdraw  their  sympathy  from  her  just  struggle  for  equal  laws  and 
national  autonomy.  It  is  not  within  the  realm  of  probability  that  Ireland,  as  an 
independent  country,  would  come  in  conflict  with  American  interests,  although 
she  may  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  In  either  case  the  allegiance  of  the 
Irish-American  citizen  should  be  given  to  the  land  and  the  flag  of  his  adoption. 

THE  COLOR  LINE  BELTS  THE  WORLD 

By  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

In  view  of  the  distressing  race  riots  in  Atlanta  there  is  much  significance  in  these  prophesies 
of  Professor  DuBois  of  the  Atlanta  University,  who  himself  is  of  negro  descent 

AXTE  have  a  way  in  America  of  wanting  to  be  “rid”  of  problems.  It  is  not  so 
’  ’  much  a  desire  to  reach  the  best  and  largest  solution  as  it  is  to  clean  the 
board  and  start  a  new  game.  For  instance,  most  Americans  are  simply  tired  and 
impatient  over  our  most  sinister  social  problem,  the  negro.  They  do  not  want  to 
solve  it,  they  do  not  want  to  understand  it,  they  want  simply  to  be  done  with  it 
and  hear  the  last  of  it.  Of  all  possible  attitudes  this  is  the  most  dangerous, 
because  it  fails  to  realize  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  opening  century,  viz. : 
The  negro  problem  in  America  is  but  a  local  phase  of  a  world  problem.  “The 
problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  problem  of  the  Color  Line.”  Many 
smile  incredulously  at  such  a  proposition,  but  let  us  see. 

The  tendency  of  the  great  nations  of  the  day  is  territorial,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion,  but  in  every  case  this  has  brought  them  in  contact  with  darker 
peoples,  so  that  we  have  to-day  England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  United  States  in  close  contact  with  brown  and  black  peoples,  and 
Russia  and  Austria  in  contact  with  the  yellow.  The  older  idea  was  that  the  whiles 
would  eventually  displace  the  native  races  and  inherit  their  lands,  but  this  idea 
has  been  rudely  shaken  in  the  increase  of  American  negroes,  the  experience  of  the 
English  in  Africa,  India,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  development  of  South 
America.  The  policy  of  expansion,  then,  simply  means  world  problems  of  the  < 
Color  Line.  The  color  question  enters  into  European  imperial  politics  and  floods  4 
our  continents  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia. 

This  is  not  all.  Since  732,  when  Charles  Martel  beat  back  the  Saracens  at  i 
Tours,  the  white  races  have  had  the  hegemony  of  civilization — so  far  so  that 
“white”  and  “civilized”  have  become  synonymous  in  every-day  speech;  and  men 
have  forgotten  where  civilization  started.  For  the  first  time  in  a  thousand  years 
a  great  white  nation  has  measured  arms  with  a  colored  nation  and  has  been 
found  wanting.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  has  marked  an  epoch.  The  magic 
of  the  word  “white”  is  already  broken,  and  the  Color  Line  in  civilization  has  been 
crossed  in  modern  times  as  it  was  in  the  great  past.  The  awakening  of  the  yellow 
races  is  certain.  That  the  awakening  of  the  brown  and  black  races  will  follow  in 
time,  no  unprejudiced  student  of  history  can  doubt.  Shall  the  awakening  of  these 
sleepy  millions  be  in  accordance  with,  and  aided  by,  the  great  ideals  of  white 
civilization,  or  in  spite  of  them  and  against  them!-'  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
Color  Line.  Force  and  Fear  have  hitherto  marked  the  white  attitude  toward 
darker  races;  shall  this  continue  or  be  replaced  by  Freedom  and  Friendship? 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILIC 

Peerless  Brand  Evaporated-Cream  is  ideal  inilk.  collected  under  perfect  sanitary  conditions,  condensed  in 
vacuo  to  the  consistency  of  cream  preserved  by  sterilization  only.  Suitable  for  any  modification  and  adapt'd 
to  all  purposes  where  milk  or  cream  is  required.—  Adv. 
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Let 


Send  You 
Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 

Phonograph 
On  1  rial 

Direct  from  our  Factory 
to  your  own  Home. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Size  of 
cabinet ,  18 
in  cl  irs  by  14 
by  10  inches  high 


An  Entirely  New  Principle 
in  Phonographs 

— Two  vibratintr  diaphragms  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sound. 

— Two  horns  to  an,p'ifv  and  multiply 
all  the  sound  from  both  sides  of  both 
diaphragms. 

— No  tension  spring  and  no  swing  arm 
to  cause  harsh,  discordant  mechani¬ 
cal  sounds. 

—Consequently,  the  Duplex  produces  a 
sweeter  tone  and  greater  volume  <  f 
music  than  n ny  oth  phonogra |  hand 
is  absolutely  free  from  all  metallic 
sounds. 


T 


Double  Volume  of  Sound 
HE  Duplex  is  the  first  and  the  only  phonograph  to 
collect  i  he  vibrations  and  get  all  the  sound  from 
both  sides  of  the  diaphragm. 

Because  t>  e  reproducer  or  sound  box  of  the  Du¬ 
plex  has  two  vibrating  diaphragms  and  two  horns 
(as  you  pel  to  amplify  the  sound  from  both  sides 
of  both  diaphragms. 

The  Duplex,  therefore,  gives  you  all  the  music 
produced — with  anv  other  you  lose  one-half. 

Compare  the  volume  of  sound  produced  by  it 
with  the  volume  of  any  other — no  matter  what  its 
price — and  judge  for  yourself. 

Purer,  Sweeter  Tone 

BUT  that  5s  not  all,  by  any  means. 

E«*r  ine  Duplex  I  hoiiogrnph  not  only  produces  more 
music — a  greater  volume — fiut  tl  e  tone  is  clearer,  sweeter, 
purer  and  1 1 1< » re  nearly  like  the  original  than  is  produced  by  any 
other  mechanical  means. 

By  lining  two  diaphragms  in  the  Duplex  we  are  able  to  dis- 
pei  se  entirely  with  all  springs  in  the  reproducer. 

Die  tension  spring  used  in  the  old  sty  le  reproducers  to  jerk  the 
diaphragm  ua-  k  into  position  each  time  it  vibrates,  by  its  jerking 
pull  roughens  the  fine  wave  groove  in  the  record  and  that  causes 
the  squeaking,  squawking,  harsh  metallic  sound  that  sets  your 
teeth  on  edge  when  y-  u  hear  the  old  style  phonograph. 

In  the  Duplex  the  wave  grooves  of  the  rtcord  remain  perfectly 
smooth — there  is  nothing  to  roughen  them — aud  the  result  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original  sound. 

Direct  From  the  Factory 

WE  ask  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you  that  the  Duplex  gives 
a  double  volume  of  music,  or  put er, sweeter  tone  than  any 
other  phonograpn  nude.  \V e  want  to  prove  it  at  our 
expense.  We  ask  you  to  let  us  send  you  one  at  our  expense 


$29.85 


— under  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory — for  use  in  your 
home  oi  e  w  eck. 

Invite  vour  neighbors  and  musical  friends  to  hear  it  and  if 
they  do  not  pronounce  it  better — in  volume  and  in  tone — than  the 
best  old  style  phonograph,  return  it  at  once  at  our  expense. 
Thai’s  a  fair  offer  but  it  isn’t  all. 

We  save  you  in  the  price  exactly  $70.  15 — because  we  save  you 
all  the  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  aud  dealers’  profits.  We  s>.  11  it  to 
you  at  actual  factory  priop. 

Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex  would 
cost  y  u  at  least  JKK) — and  it  would  be 
a  bargain  at  that.  Bought  direi  t  from  our 
factory  it  costs  you  (one  profit  added)  only 

And  you  get  a  seven  days’  trial  in  your  rwn  home — and 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  it  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  You  run 
no  risk,  for  this  advertisement  could  not  appear  in  this  periodical 
if  we  did  not  carry  out  our  promises. 

Music  in  Your  Home 

WITH  the  Duplex  Phonograph  you  can  enjoy  a  delightful 
selection  of  songs,  poems,  piano,  banjo,  guitar,  or  violin 
music,  short  stories,  anecdotes,  or  di  ilect  pieces,  all  re¬ 
produced  by  the  marvelous  two  horned  Duplex  with  the  faultless 
fidelity  of  an  instautaneous  photograph. 

You  can  bring  to  your  family  and  friends,  in  all  their  original 
beauty,  the  priceless  gems  of  musical  art,  the  classic  perform¬ 
ances  of  famous  artists  like  Paderewski,  DVAlbert,  Raoul  Pugno, 
and  Jan  Kubelik. 

Or,  you  can  listen,  entranced,  to  the  magic  notes  of  melody 
fresh  from  the  throat  of  a  I'atii,  Melba,  or  Calve,  and  the  great 
dramatic  tenors,  Ca  uso’and  Tamango. 

And  best  of  all,  you  can  hear  once  more,  the  voice  of  dear  old 
Joe  Jefferson  as  with  matchless  pathos  he  delivers  the  lines  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  so  familiar  to  a  former  genei  ation. 

With  Every  “Duplex”  we  Send 
Free  Six  7-inch  or  Three  10- 
inch  Records. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  Supreme 
in  Efficiency,  Durability  and  Sales 

I 


Write  today  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars  of  our  FREE  trial  offer 
You’ll  never  regret  it.  Please  address 


The  Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson 


KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


N  the  race  f5r  typewriter  supremacy, 
the  Oliver  has  won  by  sheer  force 
of  merit. 

It  has  risen  to  first  place  in  sales  and 
satisfaction  by  reason  of  its  unlimited 
speed  capacity,  its  extreme  durability, 
its  wonderful  versatility. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  visible  writer. 

For  “  writing  in  sight”  cuts  out  errors 
and  inspires  the  operator  with  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  favors  rapid  work. 

But  its  free  downward  stroke  and 
light  key  touch  also  add  greatly  to  its 
speed. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  built  to 
txpedile  business — and  it  does  it! 

The  reason  you  can  get  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  work  out  oi  the  Oliver  is  because  we 
have  put  greater  capacity  for  work 
into  it. 

The  same  amount  of  effort  and  the 
same  degree  of  skill  that  are  required 
to  operate  an  ordinary  typewriter  will 
produce  a  greater  volume  of  better 
■work  from  the  Oliver. 

This  added  efficiency  and  capacity 
increases  its  value  but  not  its  cost. 

The  scientific  construction  of  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  insures 
— freedom  from  “  breakdowns  ” 

—ease  of  operation 
-accuracy  of  alignment 
■ — great  manifolding  power 
—adaptability  to  every  business  re¬ 
quirement,  whether  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  or  accounting  departments. 

There  is  something  about  the  Oliver 
that  makes  fast  friends  for  it  everywhere 
— its  wonderful  responsiveness  to  every 
business  need  and  its  staying  qualities. 

And  then  it  is  so  compact,  solid,  neat, 
complete ! 

Just  a  bit  of  inside  history: 

Ten  years  ago  an  obscure  company 
began  making  Oliver  Typewriters. 
Competitors  scoffed  at  its  efforts  to  com¬ 


pete  with  the  $20,000,000.00  typewriter 
trust.  But  it  had  the  machine  ttiat  de¬ 
livers  the  goods!  What  it  lacked  in 
millions,  it  more  than  made  up  in  the 
unquestioned  merit  of  the  Oliver  which 
forged  ahead  until  it  distanced  its  giant 
competitor,  and  today  stands  supreme 
in  the  typewriter  field. 


Today  the  one-time  scoffers  are  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  “anxious  seat !” 

Our  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship 
has  trained  and  built  up  for  the  Oliver 
the  greatest  sales  organization  in  the 
typewriter  or  any  other  industry. 

The  numerous  promotions  in  the 
Oliver  Sales  Organization  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  our  business  have  created 
a  number  of  desirable  opportunities  for 
bright,  aggressive,  resourceful  young 
men.  These  positions  pay  handsome 
salaries  and  are  permanent,  if  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  properly  qualified.  The  course 
in  the  Oliver  School  of  Practical  Sales¬ 
manship  is  free — all  expenses  paid. 

Get  The  Oliver  Book.  Ts  fu!1  °f 

the  most 

enlightening  typewriter  talk  you  ever 
read.  It  shows  why  the  Oliver  is 
sweeping  the  country  like  a  tidal  wave. 
Your  request  for  a  free  copy  will  bring 
the  book  by  first  mail. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Jeanses  the  teeth 
Brides  the,  breath 
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The  Booklovers’  Shakespeare 

Sent  for  Examination  FREE 

$1  .=  Secures  the  Entire  Set 

Fill  up  and  send  us  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid 
a  complete  40-volume  set  of  the  BOOK LO  VERS'  SHAKESPEARE. 

Examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  if  it  does  not  give  you  satisfaction 
return  it  at  our  expense.  Don't  send  any  money  with  the  coupon.  If  you 
like  the  books  when  you  see  them,  you  can  pay  just  one  dollar  and  the 
entire  set  is  yours  practically  from  that  time  forth.  The  balance 
m^y  be  paid  in  small  monthly  installments  of  $2  00  each. 


BEST  FOR 
THE  TEETH 


©wernyg 
over  all 


*  ! 


IJ  In  popularity  and  efficiency,  Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  has  rapidly  become 
a  great  cleansing  force  in  modern  civilization. 

?  The  food  we  eat  many  of  our  habits  of  life_are  apt  to  be  destructive 
to  the  health  of  both  teeth  and  mouth. 

Sanitol  Tooth  Powder 

™  ^  aaTisaa  toYYYYe0  ,on*  aft™ds- 1*  « 

InchvKlual  package  sent  Free  for  trial.  Regalar  Size  at  Your  Draggis,.s  25c_ 

THE  SANITOL  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Booklovers'  Shakespeare,  in  40  Dainty  Volumes ,  7x5  inches ,  with  Colored  Illustrations 


Why  It  is  Best 


Jhe  BOOKLOVERS'  SHA  KESPEARE  lias  always  been  tile 
choice  of  discriminating'  people  w  ho  desire-  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
nlavina.min™.  „ a  ,  •  cdltlon  at  a  moderate  pi ke.  It  ii  bound  in  forty  dainty  volumes— a 
C  ustrarf  rns  thT  1  contains  7,000  p  u  es,  including  40  beautiful  plates  in  colors,  b<  si  es  400  other 
illustrations.  The  v<  luraes  are  7x5  inches  in  size-just  right  for  e  isy  handling.  No  other  edition 

of  Shaf-espeafr°e’s  piags-mP°rtant  feaLUreS’  whlch  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  understanding 


Topical  Index  in  which  you  can  find  any  desired 
passage  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments  which  explain  the  plavs  and 
characters.  I  hey  are  selected  from  the  writings 
of  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Glossaries.  A  separate  one  in  each  volume. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes.  One  set  for  the  general  reader 
and  a  supp.ementary  set  for  the  student. 

$8.22  Art  Portfolio  FREE  a  set  of  the  'bOOKL 'oVERS^ 

ONLY  A  FrW  LEFT  SHAKESPEARE  we  will 

.  c,  .  “  present  absolutely  free  as  a  premium  one  of  the  maenifi- 

cent  Shakespearean  Port. olios,  of  u  hich  we  have  just  acquired  control.  This 
P onto  10  contains  16 1  reproductions  in  duogravure  of  famous  paintings,  etc.,  re-  / 
lating  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare  or  to  his  plays.  Each  of  these  plates  is  q  x  12 
inches  in  size  and  can  be  framid  at  moderate  exoense — or  just  as  they  are  El 
they  will  make  excellent  decorations  for  den  or  cozv  corner.  Such  a  port-  A 


Arguments.  These  give  a  concise  story  of  each 
play  in  readable  and  interesting  prose. 

Study  Methods  which  furnish  to  ihe  serious 
reader  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  of 
Shakespearean  study. 

Lite  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz, 
with  critical  essays  by  Bagehot.  -Leslie 
Stephen  and  other  distinguished  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholars  and  critics. 

Col. 

10-50-06 

Siegel 
Cooper  Co. 
New  York 

Send  me  for  ex- 
animation,  prepaid, 
s.t  of  ihe  Book- 


folio  sells  readily  for  S8.ro  in  art  stores,  but  wu  m  >y  have  it  Free' 
you  purchase  the  BOOKLOVERS'  SHAKESPEARE  now. 


Ky  -  . . .  uuua- 

lovet  s'  Shakespeare 


Half-Price  Offer 


The  regular  price  of  the 
BOOKLOVERS'  sold 
through  agents  is  $42.00; 


,  .  _  a^rittb  is  ^42.0 

but  you  can  obtain  one  of  our  small  edition  in  half  leather 
while  it  lasts  for  $27.00.  This  is  YUUR  LAST  CHANCE  to 
buy  at  mail  order  prices.  If  \our  order  is  among  the  first 
250  we  will  present  you  with  one  of  the  beautiful  Port¬ 
folios  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

We  employ  no  agents .  Our  Hook  Club  transacts  all  its  business  by  f  Address 

correspondence  /  *If  yOU  prefer  doth  binding,  change  13  months  to  10 


in  half  leaiher  binding. 
If  sal  Wat  torv,  I  will  pay 
you  *1.(0  within  five  days 
&  after  receipt  of  the  books  and 
$2.00  a  month  thnivafter  for  13 
nionti.s.*  Tide  to  remain  in  Siegel 
Cooper  Co.  until  fully  paid  for.  If 
not  saiisfactory.  I  will  notify  you  and 
hold  the  set  subject  t.  voui  order.  Also 
send  me,  prepaid,  the  $8.00  art  portfolio, 
w-hn  h  I  am  to  reuiiu  tree  of  tLarge,  if  i 
keep  the  boons. 


Namk- 
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Manypeople  fuss  and  fume  and  fret  over  bread  making 

The  others  use  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR. 


Some  millers  endeavor  to  make  too  much 
flour  from  one  bushel  of  wheSt ;  we  select  only 
the  choicest  of  the  flour  made  from  each  bushel 
for  our  GOLD  MEDAL  brand  and  throw  the  balance 
into  lower  grades.  This  insures  to  the  users 

of  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  the  greatest  possible 
bread  making  value  to  the  pound . 


ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


TKiEKDEDCSK]  GAUL?GRC3fi 

mm®  twe  acim 4 iWaTti-Jl'rSn 


There 
need  not 
be  >1  cold 

Mf  room  in  the 

W  £ house  if  you  own 

a  PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater  This  is  an 
oil  heater  that  gives  satisfac- 
tion  wherever  used.  Produces 
intense  heat  without  rmoke  or  smell 
because  equipped  with  smokeless  device — 
no  trouble,  no  danger.  Easily  carried  around 
,  from  room  to  room.  You  cannot  turn  the 
i  wick  too  high  or  too  low.  As  easy  and 
■A  simple  to  care  for  as  a  lamp.  The 


PERFECTION  i 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

is  an  ornament  to  the  home.  It  is  made  in  two  finishes  -nickel  and  japan.  Brass 
oil  fount  beautifully  embossed.  Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9  hours.  Every 
heater  warranted.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  a  PERFECTION  Oil 
Heater.  If  you  cannot  get  heater  or  information  from  your  dealer 
write  to  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


TheJ?ai^Lamp  ““ 

*  hold  use.  Made  of 
brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Perfectly  con¬ 
structed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled  in  light-giving 
power;  an  ornament  to  every  room.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  nearest 
agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


RIDING  AT  PASO  ROBLES-one  of 

six  pictures  in  current  magazines,  of  out¬ 
door  sports  along  the  Coast  Line-Shasta 
Route.  Here,  over  good  roadi  amid  an 
infinite  variety  of  scenery,  horseback 
riding  reaches  its  climax  of  enjoyment — 
a  year  round  joy  immeasurable.  For  full 
information  about  this  land  of  outdoor 
people,  between  Los  Angeles  and  Port¬ 
land,  write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  P,  Union  Ferry 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Franklin  takes  nothing  for 
granted,  but  proves  its  way  from 
start  to  finish. 


Four  years  ago,  the  Franklin  came  out  with  its 
four-cylinders,  air-cooled  motor,  and  light-weight 
non-jarring  construction  ;  and  backed  up  its  prin¬ 
ciple  with  commonsense  logic  and  a  car  that  did 
things.  But  full  proof  was  lacking. 

Now  we  have  the  proof — facts  that  anybody 
can  see — such  proof  of  ability,  endurance,  and  re¬ 
liability. as  places  the  Franklin  in  a  class  by  itself. 

By  winning  the  great  Two-Gallon  Efficiency  Contest,  the 
Franklin  proved  its  unequalled  efficiency  and  economy. 

Whitman’s  marvelous  record-breaking  run  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  New  York  over  the  heaviest  mountain  grades,  across 
the  hot  sandy  trackless  desert,  through  Nebraska  mud— in  15 
days,  2  hours,  12  minutes — proved  an  ability,  reliability,  and 
endurance  not  hitherto  believed  possible  in  any  motor-car. 

No  other  car  in  the  world  could  have  clone  these  things. 
No  other  car  has  such  qualities  or  such  proofs. 

Don’t  you  want  to  read  the  story  of  Whitman's  transcontinental  dash, 
and  his  recent  capture  of  the  Chicago  to  New  Vork  record  with  the  same 
car  ?  Write  us  for  them,  and  for  the  catalogue  of  1907  Franklin  cars. 

Shaft=drive  Runabout  $1800  4=cylinder  Touring=car  $2800 

4=cylinder  Light  Touriog=car  $1850  6-cylinder  Touring-car  $4000 

Prices  in  standaid  colors  and  equipment  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse. 

Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  color  extra. 


The  perfect  material  and  scientific  principle  of  construction  of  the 
SY-CLO  Closet  entirely  overcomes  the  unpleasant  and  unsanitary  feat¬ 
ures  that  make  the  ordinary  closet  a  menace  to  health.  The 
SY-CLO  Closet  does  away  with  the  necessary  care  that  makes 
the  common  closet  a  household  burden. 

The  SY-CLO  Closet  has  an  unusually  wide  water  surface  y 
k  that  prevents  the  possibility  of  impurity  adhearing  to  the  / 
A  sides.  That’s  why  the  SY-CLO  is  always  clean.  /I 

isA  Unlike  the  ordinary  closet;  the  SY-CLO  Closet  A-M 

\  has  a  double  cleansing  action,  a  combination  of  /_ _ 

®  !\  flush  from  above  and  a  powerful  pump-like  pull  Jggg 
\  from  below. 


The  downward  rush  of  water 
creates  a  vacuum  in  thepipe  into  which  the 
entire  contents  of  the  bowl  is  drawn 
with  irresistible  syphonic  force.  That’s 
why  the  SY-CLo  Closet  is  called 


The  Closet 

That 

Cleans  Itself 


H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 


The  SY-CLO  Closet  has  a  deep-water  seal  that  perpetually  V 
guards  the  household  health  by  making  impossible  the  escape  of  sewer  \ 
gas,  a  subtle  and  often  unsuspected  poison. 

The  material  of  theSY-CLO  Closet  is  heavy  white  china,  hand  moulded  into 
single  piece.  No  joint,  crack  or  crevice  to  retain  impurity.  No  surface  to  chip 
or  crack.  Nothing  to  rust  or  corrode.  Unaffected  by  water,  acid  or  wear. 

The  name  ‘SY-CLO”  on  a  cbset  guarantes  that  it  is  made 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling 
Company,  of  the  best  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
engineering  skill,  and  has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

Lavatories  of  every  design  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  SY-CLO  Closets. 


Valuable  Booklet 
on  “Household 
Health ”  sent  free 
if  you  mention 
the  name  of  your 
Plumber. 


POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Senator  Stanfords 
California  Stock  Farm 
held,  at  one  time  .the 
majority  of  racing 
•T  records  of the  United 
States .  environment 
helped- and  to-day 
makes  life  out  of- 
doors  on  horseback 
along  the  COAST 
LINE-SHASTA  Route 
a  delight  the  year 


round 
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Mora-,, 


y£fottft§s 

feitv  Gitaa*?  ■" 


Are  able 

to  render  at  any 
moment  a  <larkv  Rj 
melody  or  a  Hun¬ 
garian  rhapsody; 

l  I  to  I  I  i  I  '!  I  l.e  l.i 

test  musical  com-  lu 
edy  or  selections 

fiom  any  giand 

opera,  accord  -  HJ 

ing  to  the  u  islies 
of  you  i'  quests  or  || 

your  family 
or  your  own  in-  yi 
clination  ? 

You  could  if  you  had  a 
Reginapiano. 

The  Reginapiano  will  bring 
into  your  home  all  the  music 
the  world  now  knows.  With  it. 
you  and  every  member  of  the 
family  can  become  accomplished 
players  without  talent  or  tedious 
years  of  practice. 


The  Regina¬ 
piano  is  a  com- 

j  bination  of  per- 

feet  player 
HEk.  mechanism  and 

high-grade  piano. 
As  a  piano  for 
BB'  skilled  players  it 

P  I;  oil ei  s  ever)  thing 

Brit ,  that  a  musician 

desires;  as  a 
means  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  un¬ 
taught  to  play 
anything  that  has  been  written 
in  piano  music  its  appeal  is 

universal. 

Though  mechanical,  it  ex¬ 

presses  the  music  that  is  in 
you.  It  does  the  work,  but  it 
leaves  to  you  the  pleasure  of 

putting  your  own  interpretation 
into  It. 


WE  ARE  PROUD 
of  Our  Products 
Yes!  and  Why  Not? 


They  represent  the  very  best  results  of  a  half  century's 
experience,  in  which  the  highest  principles  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  s  manufacturing  integrity  have  been  upheld.  Our 
canning  methods  are  the  most  modern,  but  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  standards  of  purity  and  quality  are  still  maintained. 
Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  or  preservatives. 

PARIS  SUGAR  CORN  (for  years  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  American  quality)  has  the  sweet,  tender, 
juicy,  creamv  kernels  found  only  in  the  very  best  Maine 
corn.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  this  and 
ordinary  "canned  corn." 

EXTRA  QUALITY  BAKED  BEANS  are  baked  by  the 

people  who  know  how  to  give  them  that  "down  east 
taste.  They  are  soft  and  baked  to  a  turn  ;  when 
once  eaten  the  demand  is  "more." 


RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Regina  Music  Boxes,  Regina  Chime  Clocks  and  Reginaphone: 

New  York  Salesrooms:  B’way  &  17th  St.  Chicago,  Ill.:  259  Wabash  Ave 


The  First  Gun  Ever  Made  of  First  Class  Materials  and  Sold  at  a  Low  Price 


For  Quail 
Pheasants 
Snipe 
Ducks 


HOPKINS  &  ALLEN 


Hammerless  Double  Barrel  Shotgun 

is  easily  the  finest  arm  for  the  price  made,  and  will 
give  the  service  of  any  gun  costing  twice  as  much 

DESCRIPTION — Top  snap  action  with  automatic  safety  locking  device.  Fine  Stubbs  London  twist  bar 
rels  with  flat  matted  rib.  Left  barrel  full  choke,  right  barrel  modified  choke.  Doll's  head  extension  ril 
jointed  on  perfect  circle.  The  strongest  fastening  known  made  for  a  hammerless  gun.  Can' t  shoo 
loose.  Purdy  detachable  fore-end,  selected  Walnut  stock,  chequered  pistol  grip,  rubber  capped  gri| 
and  rubber  butt  plate;  case  hardened  frame. 

Price  |»rjc 

in  12.gttUg(.,»S  3!>  mid  S31  linrr.-ls  Weight  7-8,  Ills.  $22  This  siime  Glin  vvilh  Decnrboni/e.1  Slt-el  llnrrel  -  -  $2< 

Jlndc  m  I  (.-gunge,  28-SO"  barrels  Weight  U-7  Ills.  .  *22  This  snuie  bun  , villi  Un  ninseus  Steel  Barrel  ...  $2 

If  you  cannot  get  this  Gun  from  your  dealer ,  send  $20,  $22,  $25  for  the  style  you  de¬ 
sire  f  and  it  will  he  slapped  express  paid ,  carefully  packed,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  firearms  ami  instructive  book  “My  First  Rifle,”,  by  Cant.  Jack 
O  Connell,  and  “Modern  William  Tell,”  by  Dan  Blackford,  the  famous  marksman. 

Our  new  22  repeating  rifle,  take-down  pattern,  shoots  22  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridge — 
has  startled  the  rifle  world.  Send  for  special  folder. 

HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  14,  Norwich,  Conn, 

_ The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Shotguns,  Rifles  and  Revolvers  in  the  World 


Yes — and  you  know  just 
what.  Travelers  look  for  | 

it  on  the  great  rock,  and  .  1 

speak  about  the  missing  name  as  the  steamer  passes. 

Something  else  missing  ?  Yes— and  you  know 
better  than  anybody  else  what  that  is.  You’ve 
thought  you  would  find  out  about  The  Prudential 
life  insurance  policies — sometime 
thought  you  wou 
morrow. 

But  to-day  there 
liberal,  easv-to-kee 


save 


DID  YOU  EVER 

wear  out  a  garment?  Do 
you  give  away  good  cloth 
because  the  shape  is  lost  ? 
Kenreign  Raincoats  and 
Kenyon  Overcoats  keep  their 
stylish  shape  till  worn  out. 
Proof  is  in  the  wearing,  se¬ 
curity  in  the  guarantee. 

The  factory  system  that  makes  these 
coats  possible  is  alone  an  invention,  a 
discovery.  "How  to  Judge  an  Over¬ 
coat"  sent  free  with  the  Style  Book  ex¬ 
plains  details  and  will  save  you  money 
every  time  you  buy  any  kind  of  clothing. 

C,.\\ewvyox\ 


Without  \  \ 
committing 
myself  to  any 
action,  I  shall  be  >£* 
glad  to  receive  free  > 
particulars  and  rates 
of  Endowment  Policies 


Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Name 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  ol  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 

Home  Office  :  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Address 


Occupation 


/ hnowjyou  wish  -for 


la 


>imiiuiii-i)ii-ii(LiiiLiii..'ri 


Jell-o  is  well  worth  wishing  for.  It  is 
such  a  delicate,  delightful,  dainty  dessert, 
so  appetizing,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
tempting  to  the  palate,  so  pure  and  whole¬ 
some,  so  easily  prepared.  Simply  stir  con¬ 
tents  of  one  package  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  When  cold  it  will  be  ready  to 
serve.  Every  package 

Approved  by  the  Pure 
Food  Commissioners 

and  so  “tamped.  Is  purity  worth  anything  ? 

Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  claiming 
to  be  just  as  good.  They  may  undermine 
your  health.  Insist  on  getting  Jell-0  when 
you  ask  for  it. 

Six  flavors.  10  cents  per  package  at  all 
grocers. 

Illustrated  Recipe  Book  Free 

showing  many  ways  of  preparing  dainty 
desserts  easily  and  economically  from 

Jell-0. 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis,  1904 
Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Portland,  1905 

Leaflet  in  each  package,  telling  how  to 
get  fancy  Aluminum  Jelly  Molds  at  cost  of 
postage  and  packing. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  STONES 
BRILLIANT,  PURE  COLOR 
20%  Down,  10%  a  Month 

You  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
genuineness  and  low  price  of  any 
Diamond  we  sell  you.  If  it  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  price  at  your  dealer’s,  we 
will  take  it  back  and  refund  your 
money.  Every  purchase  is  strictly 
confidential.  With  every  Diamond  we 
give  a  certificate  guaranteeing  quality, 
also  privilege  of  exchange  at  any  time 
at  full  value.  Goods  forwarded  for  in¬ 
spection  at  our  expense.  Wc  are  the 
Oldest  House  in  the  Trade.  Estab¬ 
lished  1843.  Our  illustrated  catalogue 
is  rich  in  Diamond  information.  Write 
for  latest  edition  24 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO 

71-73  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


marine; 

MOTORS 


(Set  prioes  on 
1  12  to  24 
b.  p.  Engines 


4h.p! 

I»are 

engine  will 
develop  5 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Perfect  lubricat¬ 

ion.  Crank  shaft  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  bronze. 
Pistons  ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  workmanship  throughout 

Gray  Motor  Co.  26LlcbSt.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The 
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10  Cents  per  Copy 
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P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Publishers,  New  York.  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street.  Strand,  W.  C..  and  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto.  Yonge  Street  Arcade.  Copyright  1906  by  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York.  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address  Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Dull  Velvet 
Calf,  Button 
Boot 


Narrow 

“Swing” 

Toe 

Medium 

Sole 


“Breaking  in”  a  shoe  means  forc¬ 
ing  the  sensitive  foot  to  do  what  ma¬ 
chines  and  shoemakers’  tools  should 
have  done.  Florsheim  shoes  are  cor¬ 
rectly  foot-form  from  the  start,  do  not 
have  to  be  “broken  in.”  They  fit  as 
well  the  first  day  as  the  last.  Look 
as  well  the  last  day  as  the  first. 

Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.”  Send  for  it. 

Most  Styles  sell  for  $5.00. 


Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


w!llG|VE7i 


THiSRIFLE 


22  Cal. 


for  selling  30  packages  PERFORATED  COURT  PLASTER 
at  10c.  NEW,  LONG  NEEDED,  EASY-SELLING.  EXTRA 
PRESENT  GIVEN.  Send  at  mire  for  30  packages  to  sell. 

A.  L.  PHILBRICK  CO.,  Dept.  70,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Well  Gel 
Acquainted 
With  The  Mutual  Life 

q  It  has  been  in  existence  sixty-three  years.  Public  confidence  and  patronage  have 
made  it  and  kept  it  the  largest  and  staunchest  Life  Insurance  company  in  the  world. 

It  is  owned  by  its  policyholders.  It  protects  thousands,  but  there  are  many  others  who 
should  have  the  same  protection.  How  about  you  ?  People  who  are  so  thoughtful  and 
kind  as  to  wish  to  provide  as  they  can  to-day  for  what  will  happen  some  other  day,  when  they 
are  taken  from  those  they  love  and  support,  should  get  acquainted  with 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Let  them  read  its  history;  analyze  its  statements;  examine  its  investments;  consult  its  agents.  They  will 
find  a  reason  for  its  strength  and  stability  and  a  reason  for  their  confidence  and  patronage, 
q  The  new  management  of  the  Mutual  Life  has  been  in  control  for  nine  months.  Its  report  for  the  first 
six  months  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  on  request,  or  may  be  had  of  its  agents.  It  tells  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  conformity  with  the  new  Insurance  Laws;  shows  the  vast  reductions,  and  indicates  the  un¬ 
usual  advantages  yet  to  reach  its  policyholders.  Its  plain  figures,  given  in  a  plain  way,  will  convince 
any  fair-minded  person  that  The  Mutual  Life  to-day  justifies  the  good  opinion  of  Bishop  Chas.  C. 

McCabe,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  recently  said:  — 

“After  long  and  careful  consideration,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  present  administrations  of 
both  companies  (the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life)  are  now  effecting  great  economies  and 
reforms,  and  that  these  institutions,  purged  as  by  fire,  are  now  in  a  position  to  afford  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  insurance  in  better  form,  and  on  better  terms,  than  any  known  in  the  past.” 

It  justifies  also  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  and  his  associates,  who,  having 
policies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  in  the  Mutual  Life,  recently  “resolved  that  the 
present  executive  officers  and  trustees  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Policyholders’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  of  the  Mutual  Life,  faithful  to  its  interests,  and  that  their 
administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  and  is  efficient,  economical  and  beneficial 
to  the  policyholders.” 

q  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life 
Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of  policy, 
consult  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 


The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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w  e  put  this  label  on  every 
Collegian  suit  and  overcoat 
as  a  safeguard  for  the  public 


y^/HAT  is  more  delicate  than  a  baby’s  skin?  A  soap  which 
is  pure  and  delicate  enough  tor  this  tender  skin  must 
be  an  ideal  toilet  soap. 


Williams 

JerseyCream 


—  but  you  can  always  iden¬ 
tify  these  typical  college 
clothes  by  their  dash  and 
Style.  No  other  garments 
are  made  in  all  America 
so  exclusively  for  the 
young  man.  Look  at  a  Fall 
Collegian  suit  or  overcoat 
at  your  clothiers  and 
you’llsee  what  wecall  good 
style  and  high  quality. 

The  new  designs  are  now  ready. 
$  1 5  to  $30.  Raincoats  like  illus¬ 
tration,  $12.50  to  $30.  If  you 
want  a  raincoat  here’s  the  style 
for  you  this  Fall. 

If  you  can’t  locate  a  Collegian 
clothes  store  write  us  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  information.  Our 
latest  book  of  styles  is  valuable. 
Mailed  Free. 


is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  making  the  finest  shaving 
soaps,  and  possesses  the  soothing,  comforting  qualities  of  richest 
cream,  the  qualities  that  have  made  Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  so 
famous.  Jersey  Cream  Soap  is  not  only  a  luxury  for  the  baby 
but  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Send  2  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  cake  of  Williams'  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  if  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

^  i  Dept.  A.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

flSrcCT  j  Jl  London:  65  Great  Russell  Street  Paris:  4  Rue  Chauveaux  Lagarde 


COPYRIGHT  1906  BY  DAVID  ADLER  &  SONS  CLOTHING  CO. 


MaKers  of  Nobby  Clothes 


MILWAUKEE 


Artists  who  are 
proud  to  perform  for 
the  Victor. 


Why  Your  Next  Suit  or  Overcoat  Should  Be 

Made  in  New  York  *l)g((]) 

I  Made  to  Your  Measure  Oj/  JL  e—i - 

A  A  POSTAL  hr  „  ......... 

da  ^  New  York  “  Styles  for  Men 


ings  us  your  message  for  our  unique  handy  Catalog  — 
“  Styles  for  Men  ”  with  a  well  chosen  selection  of  cloth 
samples  (Exclusive  Styles)  and  a  complete  outfit  for  taking  your  own 

1.  measurements  at  home. 

The  .Uv  S.  Mail  rushes  them  to  you  and  hurries  your  order  back  to 
this  big  modern  tailor  shop.  We  make  your  suit  or  overcoat  (in  one 
a  PiiSl  week )  in  real  New  York  Style  (with  all  your  own  ideas  incorporated) 
aml  Express  Company  makes  speedy  delivery. 

^  e  give  VoU  Die  Style  and  Make  you’ve  learned  to  admire  in  the 
Vullege  youth,  the  Professional  man,  the  Prosperous  citizen  —  for  a 
well-bred  expression  and  confident  air  dominates  New  York’s  inimitable 
Style  always. 

And  New  York  Tailoring  surely  brings  to  you  (to  every  man) 
Individuality,  which  is  the  outward  visible  sign  of  culture — of  success. 

9|  New  York  Style  may  seem  simple  but  it  is  grand.  It  is  positive 

and  has  no  comparative  or  superlative.  It  is  supreme. 

THE  QUALITY.  FINISH.  FIT  AND  OUR  PRICES  WILL  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  FIT  YOU  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

WE  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  U.  S  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

Write  today  for  our  Catalog,  Samples  and  Outfit.  They  are  FREE.  Do  it  now  while 

you  think  of  it  and  see  for  yourself  what  “Made  in  New  York”  means. 

Prices  moderately  graded  from  $12.50  to  $22.50. 

References  by  permission  Citizen's  Central  National  Bank,  N.  Y.  East  River  National  Bank ,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Tailors,  D  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York 

No  Agents  No  Branches  Eat.  15  Years 


Nearly  everyone  knows  Sousa’s  Band, 
but  not  one-twentieth  of  the  people  of 
the  l  mted  States  have  actually  heard  it. 
Richard  Jose’s  mavelously  high  tenor, 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  with  his  inimitable 
“Casey  at  the  Bat,”  Len  Spencer’s  funny 
sketches,  Arthur  Pryor  and  his  Band — 
all  have  a  national  fame;  but  how  many 
ot  them  ha va  you  ever  heard  ? 

\  ou  can  hear  anyone  and  everyone 
ot  these  great  singers,  great  bands,  great 
entertainers  —  and  a  hundred  more  — 
with  the  Victor.  They  sing  tor  you, 
play  tor  you,  or  bring  a  good  laugh, 
whenever  you  “feel  in  the  mood.” 

I  hink  what  an  inspiration  to  an  artist 
to  be  heard  by  enthusiastic  millions 
today  and  in  years  to  come. 

V  ictors  and  Victor  Records  for  sale  by  all  leading  Music 
Houses  and  Talking  Machine  dealers. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

Photos  of  Ada  Jones,  Collii 


Spencer  and  Macdonough,  by  the  Channell  Studio. 
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COAL  is 
GOLD 


If  NO  1  HUSTLER 
AS H  SIFTER 


It’s  like  rinding  money  the  way  the  Hustler 
Ash  Sifter  saves  coal.  Turning  the  crank  for 
a  minute  sifts  the  day’s  ashes.  No  dust,  nor 
dirt;  easy  to  operate;  a  child  can  do  it,  and  no 
maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron  barrel; 
saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  tire  at  night. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  catalog  46. 


HILL  DRYER  CO. 

333  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 


HARDERFOLD  HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR  System  P 

[s  two  -  fold  throughout,  affording  protection 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate. 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  to  the  sanitary  excellence 
of  the  Harderfoi.d  system  of  underclothing. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

100  River  Street  Troy,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
School  or  Col  lege  course. One-half  thework 
a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


icxxxxxxxa*? 
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JN  the  flood  of  appreciation  of  our  Maxfield  Parrish 
frontispieces,  expressed  both  in  letters  to  ourselves 
and  in  newspaper  comment,  none  has  so  accurately 
combined  intelligence  with  sympathy  as  the  Chicago 
“Evening  Post.”  These  splendid  color  portrayals  of 
incidents  in  the  Arabian  Nights  prove  to  the  “Post” 
that  “romance,  adventurous  and  single-hearted,  is  not 
dead.  In  our  own  American  pictorial  art  the  touch 
of  magic  is  not  lost.” 


5Q  CALLING  CARDS  $1  OO 

<  INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATE)  ^  I  * 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made — rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send 
a  dollar,  with  your  name  (one  liue),  or  ask  for 
a  sample  if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  EN¬ 
GRAVING  leaves  a  lasting  impression  of  tone 
and  dignity — an  exclusiveness  such  as  you  seek. 


TtICMAftKOr 
moncsT  ouautt 


CVCRYTMING  IN  ENGRAV 

905  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood — for  lawns,  churches  and  cemeteries — also  heavy 
steel  picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

WARD  FENCE  CO.  Box  87  MARION,  IND 


Southern  California 

Greatest  summer  and  winter  resort  in  the  world. 
Information  for  5  cents  postage.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Just  published.  Shows  all  the  Newest  Electric 

Novelties  and  Supplies.  Full  of  Holiday  Sugges¬ 
tions.  Best  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices.  Send  for  it  now. 

S.  DEWEY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUTCH  BLONDE  BALD  W10,  50c. 


B  Chiu  Whiskers  on  wire,  35c.  Wax  nose,  15c.  Grease 
paint,  15c.  Entire  outfit  $1.00.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
our  large  Catalogue  and  ‘  The  Art  of  Making  Up.” 

B.  TRADEMORE  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

and  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO.  S.  VASHON  &  CO.,  903  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHORT  STORIES — lc  to  5c*.  a  word.  We  sell 
stories  and  book  Manuscripts,  ou  commis¬ 
sion;  we  criticize  and  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing 
and  Journalism  taught  by  mail.  Send  for 
free  booklet .  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  how. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Squab  Raising  a  Paying  Investment 

light:  profits  large.  Send  for  free  circulars. 

BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Dept.  V,  WAKEFIELD,  MASS. 

WHAT  SCHOOL?  KtK 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
°f  8c/lool-'>  American  School  ds  College  Agency, 
751-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


lATENTS  SB^¥BgN0BRDPEE 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  'XoVkukk' 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Selma  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


- PATENTS  that  PROTECT - 

^  kooks  f°r  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab.  1869 


MCM  Learn  in  one  day  buggy  and  carriage  top,  furniture  and  pi: 
iTiLiM  dressing.  Permanent  work  in  vour  locality.  “Investigati 
particulars  for  stamp.  F.  R.  RITTER,  2  Columbus,  Oh 


''P'HAT  valiant,  buoyant  spirit  of  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  which  Stevenson,  in  “Treasure  Island,”  by 
his  admirable  and  exacting  technique,  produced  in 
the  field  of  literature,  lives  again  in  the  pen  and 
imagination  of  Mr.  Parrish.  “It  matters  nothing,” 
concludes  the  “Post’s”  critic,  “that  a  native  American 
has  sought  his  latest  subjects  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
He  reflects  with  convincing  precision  not  our  grave, 
prosaic  world  but  the  land  of  sunlight,  where  noth¬ 
ing  has  ever  been  heard  of  that  troublous  question¬ 
ing  we  accept  as  so  modern.  The  color  which 
delights  this  artist  is  ever  glowing,  ever  serene, 
and  splendid.  ...  It  shimmers  in  the  oriental  sun, 
that  makes  so  tropical  his  hot,  cloudless  country  of 
the  imagination.” 


QF  this  Arabian  Nights  series,  we  have  already 
published  three— “The  History  of  the  Fisherman 
and  the  Genie,”  “The  History  of  Prince  Codadad  and 
His  Brothers,”  and  “The  Story  of  the  King’s  Son.” 
Nine  more  will  be  published  during  the  coming 
year.  The  titles  will  include  the  most  vivid  and 
dramatic  events  in  this  most  picturesque  of  all 
romances— “  The  History  of  Sind  bad  the  Sailor,” 
“Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,”  “The  Story  of 
the  City  of  Brass,”  “The  History  of  the  Young 
King  of  the  Black  isles,”  and  “The  Story  of  the 
Two  Sisters.” 

I1;.  is  now  twenty  years  since  Richard  Harding 
Davis  first  visited  Cuba.  In  the  interval  he  has 
returned  often  and  remained  long.  He  has  admired 
Cuba  in  peace  and  sympathized  with  her  in  trouble. 
His  judgment,  therefore,  framed  during  his  present 
visit  to  Havana,  and  expressed  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  Collier  s,  that  Cuba’s  selfishness  and  child¬ 
ishness  is  going  to  cost  the  republic  her  freedom, 
will  have  weight  with  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
essence  of  the  truth  concerning  our  island  ward. 


This  bank  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  savings  bank, 
ard  its  method  of  investing  savings  deposits 
is  therefore  restricted  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  Moreover  its  large  capital  and 
surplus  afford  absolute  protection  to  its 
depositors. 

If  ycu  will  serd  us  your  rame  on  a  postal- 
card  we  will  mail  you  our  free  booklet  “C" 
explaining  our  system  ol  receiving  deposits 
by  mail. 
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If  You  Want  to  Earn  Money 

here  is  ypur  chance.  We  offer  $25,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
for  those  who  secure  subscriptions  for  the  two  greatest  magazine 
clubbing  offers  of  the  season.  Success  and  H  oman’s  Home  Com- 
panion,  both  for  a  full  year,  $1.65;  Success ,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  and  Review  of  Reviews,  $3.00.  Prizes  are  in  addition 
to  a  liberal  commission  on  each  order.  These  clubs  almost  sell 
themselves.  Some  earn  $100  a  week,  many  as  much  as  $50. 
Can  use  all  your  time  or  a  part  of  it.  Write  to-day  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  before  your  territory  is  takeD,  to 

Success  Magazine,  37  Washington  Sq.  E.,  New  York  City 


BANK  BY  MAH. 


You  can  conduct  your  hanking  business  by  mail  safely  and  with 
profit. 

This  large  safe  bank  established  in  1851  has  assets  of  over  $31,- 
000,000.00;  over  30,000  depositors ;  has  always  paid  4$  on  Sav¬ 
ings  Deposits ;  has  never  passed  a  dividend. 

Deposits  before  the  17th  of  any  month  draw  4$  interest  from 
the  first,  compounded  semi-anduaily. 

Booklet  G.  explains  everything.  *  Free  for  the  asking. 


Heating  -Ventilating-Plumbing 

offers  a  practical  field  of  work  to  the  ambitious  young 
man.  In  this  day  of  the  modern  sky-scrapers  the  work 
is  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Why  not  take  the  first 
step  to  a  better-paying  position  ?  Merely  mention  this 
advertisement,  and  receive  free  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  describing  our  60  courses  in 

ENGINEERING 

Let  us  prove  at  our  expense  that  we  can  help  you. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  III. 

—  Mention  Collier’s  10-27,  ’06 - 


Clearing  Sale 
S1u!edly  Typewriters 

We  own  aud  offer  as  wonderful  bargains, 
1500  typewriters  which  have  been  used 
just  enough  to  put  them  in  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment.  Better  than  new.  Shipped  on 
approval,  free  examination.  1000  new  Visible  Shales  machines, 
built  to  sell  for  $95 — our  price  while  they  last,  $45. 
pDpP  catalogue  containing  unparalleled  list  of  splendid 
^  typewriter  bargains.  Send  for  it  today. 

Rockwell-Barnes  Co.,  1452  Baldwin  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Under  our  plan  of  coupon  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  you  can  safeguard 
your  savings  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  6%  interest. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKl.ET"B"TQDAY 


THE “LEADER” 

\%  H.  P.  Gasolene  Auto-Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Finished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  ‘  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  aud  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

CUUAr  ^’ron^  Street 

LldUUC  J11114  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements-  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O  HF.AItA  &  BIUM'k.  Pat.  Attya.,  918  F  St.,  Washington,  II.  C. 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS 

20  Popular  Longs  with  words  and  music.  20  Stories  of  ad¬ 
venture,  25  Pictures  of  Pretty  Girls,  20  new  Games  for 
young  folk*,  25  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  60  Ways  to 
Make  Money,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  on  Love'and 
Courtship,  1  Book  on  Magic,  1  Book  on  letter  Writing, 
1  Dream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book.  1  Bas® 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  games,  100  Con¬ 
undrums.  60  Verses  for  Autocraph  Albums.  All  tho 
above  by  mail  for  10  cents.  Address, 

N.  E.  P.  Co.,  Box  9,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Select  parties  leave  New  Y'-rk,  Eastward,  Dec.  8  (list  complete)  and 
Juu.  5  ;  from  San  Francisco,  Westward,  Nov.  20.  Only  twelve  persons 
in  each  parly.  Positively  best  service.  Frank  C.  Clark,  96  B’  way,  N.  V 


§0N  FREIGHT  FORWDING  Co 

reduced  i.ates  on  household  goods  to  all  points 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  349  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
1005  Carleton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  851  Treuiont  Bldg.,  Bosiou 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
■Utorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 
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Collier’s  Classified  Service 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  INTENDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOUR  USE 

No  advertiser  whose  honesty  the  Publishers  have  the  least  reason  to  doubt  will  be  allowed  in  these  columns.  Should,  however,  our  readers  discover  any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  whatever,  a  prompt  report  thereof  will  be  greatly  appreciated 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 
TAUGHT  AT  HOME.  PREPARED  AND  DIRECTED 
BY  PAUL  E.  KUNZER,  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW 
ENGLAND  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES.  TEXT  BOOKS 
FURNISHED.  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE.  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  194  BOYL- 
STON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Chicago  Conservatory  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  31  years 
artistic  achievement  has  made  this  institution  America’s 
Greatest  Musical  College.  100  partial  scholarships  award¬ 
ed.  60  instructors  international  reputation.  Catalogue. 
John  Hinshaw,  Mgr.,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and 
Practical  Bookkeeping.  Price  $2.00 
Title  page  and  references  on  request 
ADOLPH  HIRSCH,  Accountant,  640  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 


Ladies. — Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  Branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 


Telegraphy  Taught  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with  Stand¬ 
ard  Key  and  Sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at  any 
speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Taught  at  home.  Course  based  on,  and  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with,  those  in  leading  technical  schools.  PREPARED 
BY  PROMINENT  TECHNICAL  EDUCATORS 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 
MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography — Our  new  home  study  courses  enable  busy 
men  and  women  to  learn  photography  as  a  recreationor  pro¬ 
fession.  Personal  instruction  and  criticism.  Small  tuition 
charges.  Send  for  free  illustrated  book.  American  School  of 
Art  and  Photography,  275  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SEND  YOUR  FILMS  to  Percival  Carmichael,  Inc.,  13 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  to  be  developed.  Any  size  film  6  ex¬ 
posures  developed  for  5c., postage  extra,  printing,  enlarging 
low  prices.  Camera  lenses,  kodaks,  bought,  sold,  exchanged. 


INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY?  Then  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times ,  best  American  magazine,  will  interest 
you  too.  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Send  10c.  for  sample  copy. 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  37  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Stereoscopic  Views. — Will  auction  (quantities  to  suit) 
100,00D  highly  colored  imported  Stereographs,  100  asst, 
world-tour  scenes.  Full  set  samples  postpaid  for  $1.00. 
V.  C.  YVaid,  Postcard  Importer,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  EXCHANGE  OR  SALE 
Good  Illinois  business  block,  rental  value  $11,000  a 
year.  Will  take  one-half  in  merchandise,  land  or  other 
property.  BOX  81,  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord.”  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord’s  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  INVESTORS  &  HOMESEEKERS  REALTY 
CO.,  519-21  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TRY  US.  18,000  acres  Wis. ;  70,000  Tex.;  17,000  Kan.; 
500,000 Colo.;  2,800  So.  Dak.;  15,000  Mont.;  2,000  Neb.;  9,000 
Tex.;  30,000  Tex.;  26,000  Ark.  Great  properties.  Wm.  C. 
Van  Gilder,  Wholesale  Lands,  115  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Iowa  Farms  for  Sale  and  Exchange:  We  have  a  fine  list 
of  improved  Iowa  farms.  Send  for  our  new  catalog  which 
gives  full  descriptions  with  cuts  of  improvements.  Also 
have  some  good  farms  and  other  properties  to  exchange. 
Northern  Iowa  Land  Co.,  Independence,  Iowa. 


PLACE  YOUR  MONEY  in  the  most  profitable  of  all  real 
estate  investments  of  the  day,  a  Texas  Elberta  peach  or¬ 
chard  soon  to  come  into  bearing.  Value  sure  to  treble 
quickly,  and  from  the  fruit  immense  profits  cert;i  in.  Write 
Security  Elberta  Co.,  53  Nelson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORIC  HOMES  ON  THE  RIVERS 
AND  BAY;  select  country  homes  in  the  noted  Piedmont 
region  and  Valley  of  Virginia;  choice  hunting  preserves. 
Free  list.  II.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


IDEAL  CLIMATE— FERTILE  SOIL 
150,000  acres  of  the  richest  improved  and  unimproved  land 
in  Indian  Territory  and  the  Southwest.  Has  no  competitor 
for  raising  stock  and  growing  various  fruits  and  grains. 
Agents  wanted.  DEVoRE-BIRKLAND  Tacoma,  Chicago. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


SIX 

H AMMON D  T V  PE W RITERS 
$25.00  EACH 

Address  TREASURER,  Box  437,  New  York  City. 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  makes,  all  prices,  12  stores.  Catalogue  and  address 
of  nearest  store  on  request.  The  Typewriter  Exchange 
Co.,  343  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  will  sell  singly  or  together,  for  cash,  3  Remingtons.  2 
Smith  Premiers,  1  Hammond,  1  Underwood,  2  Centurys, 
1  Densmore,  10  tables,  1  roll  top  desk.  E.  O.  Rardin, 
Receiver,  Box  967,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Postal  Typewriter  $25.  Only  real  typewriter  at  low  cost. 
Combines  Universal  Keyboard;  strong  manifolding,  mime¬ 
ograph  stencil,  cutting,  visible  writing,  interchangeable 
type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  impossible; 
will  stand  hardest  wear;  practically  accident  proof;  agents 
wanted.  Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  45,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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ANIMALS  AND  PETS 


MACKELLAR’S  CHARCOAL 
FOR  POULTRY  IS  THE  BEST 
COARSE  OR  FINE  GRANULATED,  ALSO  POWDERED 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  CHARCOAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
R.  MACKELLAR’S  SONS  CO. 
ESTABLISHED  1844  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  DOG,  SICK  OR  WELL 
USE  DR.  DANIELS’  HOME  TREATMENT 
Book  Mailed  Free. 

DR.  A.  C  DANIELS,  1T3  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS,  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
SWINE,  PIGEONS,  FERRETS  AND  RABBITS.  8 
CENTS  FIFTY  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
C.  G.  LI.OYDT,  DEPT.  OH.,  SAYRE,  PA. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


B.  D.  STANDS  FOR  BAD  DEBTS  : 
D.  B.  STANDS  FOR  DEAD  BEATS  ! 

We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beals  everywhere,  for 
everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more 
hopelessly  bad  debts  than  any  agency  in  the  world. 
Write  us  and  we  will  both  make  money. 

MERCHANTS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
Scientific  Collectors  of  Bad  Debts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  General  Manager. 

“Some  people  don’t  like  us.” 


SHIPPING  AND  STORAGE 


REMOVING  WEST  ? 

Write  us  regarding  reduced  rates  and  through  cars  for 
household  effects.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  FREIGHT 
CO.,  Room  1102,  355  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  GET  RUSY.  Secure  the  exclusive  selling 
rights  in  your  territory  for  a  25c.  article  that  sells  in 
every  home  and  pays  you  40%  commission.  Address 
The  Eastern  Ointment  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Dept.  O. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


BUY  YOUR  LACE  CURTAINS  direct  from  the  Mill. 
AGENTS  WAN'I  ED  throughout  the  country.  a  posml 
will  bring  you  our  NEW  CATALOGUE.  CRESCENT 
MILLS,  6  VILLAGE  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


10  CENTS  for  3  months’  trial  subscription  to  a  dollar 
magazine.  The  great  Southern  Commercial  and  Indus¬ 
trial  publication.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  new  and  valuable  book  by  William  H.  Walling, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations  of  both 
sexes  and  tells  how  and  when  to  advise  son  and  daughter, 
should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent.  Unequaled 
endorsement  of  the  press,  ministry,  legal  and  medical 
professions.  Rich  cloth  binding,  full  gold  stamp,  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Write  for  “Other  People’s 
Opinions,”  and  Table  of  Contents.  Puritan  Publishing 
Co.,  Dept.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOMANS’  “SELF-PROPELLED  VEHICLES” 
is  the  STANDARD  HAND-BOOK  for  Owners,  Builders, 
Operators  and  Repairmen.  Tells  comprehensively,  clearly 
and  concisely  about  the  construction  and  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  motor  carriages  driven  by  steam,  gasoline  and 
electricity.  626  pages,  copious  index  and  400  illustrations. 
Attractively  bound  in  “automobile  red”  with  gold  top  and 
lettering.  Postpaid  to  any  address  for  $2.  Complete  list 
of  contents  sent  FREE.  THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FRUIT  MAGAZINE  FREE 
Address  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  also  for  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Growers’  Magazine,  25th  year. 


THE  SOCIALISTS,  Who  They  Are  and  What  They  Stand 
For,  by  John  Spargo,  is  the  best  short  book  on  Socialism. 
Cloth,  50c.,  postpaid.  Catalogue  FREE.  CHARLES  H. 
KERR  &  CO.,  278  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


PIANOS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  LYON  & 
HEALY,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


WE  SELL  PIANOS  ANYWHERE  ON  EASY  TERMS 
to  responsible  people.  Delivery  Free.  PEASE  PIANOS 
are  not  an  experiment.  Over  75,000  satisfied  customers. 
Our  bargain  list  contains  used  pianos  of  nearly  every 
good  make.  Prices  $125  up.  Old  instruments  exchanged. 
Write  for  catalog.  PEASE  CO..  128  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

GAMES  &  ENTERTAINMENTS 


LATEST  Stereoscopic  Views:  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  25 
Beautiful  colored  Views;  BRYAN’S  RECEPTION  in  NEW 
YORK,  25  photo-tone  views,  50c.  per  set,  postpaid.  Agents 
wanted.  Art  Importing  Co.,  607  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


IN  ORDER  TO  ADVERTISE  PINEHURST  TERRACE, 
N.  J.,  we  have  decided  to  give  a  CHOICE  BUILDING 
LOT  to  each  of  the  ten  persons  sending  us  tho  best  reason 
“  WHY  REAL  ESTATE  IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT.” 
Awards  will  be  made  Nov.  15th,  by  two  prominent  Clergy¬ 
men.  Send  in  reason.  SEASHORE  LAND  &  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  CO.,  54  NORTH  13th  STREET,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY  IN  ASPARAGUS 
Greater  profits  from  its  culture  than  any  other  product. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Napa  Improvement  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


BUYERS  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  FRAMES 
Do  away  with  your  jobbers’  profits  and  buy  direct 
from  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  ARTISTS’ 
EXCHANGE,  Dept.  D,  New  Era  Building,  Chicago. 


Lifetime  Chance  in  Real  Estate  Business.  Man  with  right 
qualifications,  and  some  means  might  connect  with  business 
and  secure  life  income  in  most  healthful  climate.  Write 
for  particulars.  Land  Title  Co.,  Box  61,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Sanitary  and  Dustless  House  Cleaning.  For  Sale — Port¬ 
able  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wagons  and  Machin¬ 
ery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in  Cities  of  from 
five  thousand  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean¬ 
ing  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70  per 
day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required  from 
$2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INVESTORS  who  desire  to  receive  a  little  better 
interest  than  that  paid  by  savings  banks  or  mortgages 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  me,  mentioning  Collier’s. 
WILL  C.  TURNER,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 


SAVE  YOUR  OLD  CARPETS.  Have  them  woven  into 
Handsome  Reversible  Rugs.  Silk  Portieres  woven  from 
Silk  Rags,  Rag  Rugs  woven  from  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Rags.  Send  for  Pamphlet  C,  which  gives  full  particulars. 
AMERICAN  RUG  CO.,  1805-1807  First  Ave.,  New  York. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Make  money  in  spare  time  sell¬ 
ing  Vermin  Powder.  No.  1  never  fails  to  exterminate 
Roaches,  Ants,  Water  Bugs,  etc.  Harmless  to  human 
beings  and  is  odorless.  Been  on  the  market  over  six  years. 
No.  2  Lice  on  Poultry,  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Fleas  on  Dogs 
and  Cats.  No.  3  Moths.  These  powders  can  be  sold  every 
week  day  in  the  year  $1  per  dozen.  Sells  for  25c.  package. 
Big  profit  for  you.  Order  at  once.  Have  a  business  of 
your  own.  VERMIN  POWDER  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


CREDIT  GI VEN  TO  EVERYBODY.  Our  great  Catalog 
of  home  furnishings  or  special  stove  Catalog,  free  upon 
request.  Write  and  get  our  bargain  offers.  Straus  & 
Schram,  1020  35th  St.,  Chicago. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 


STAMP  COLLECTING 

Is  an  attractive  and  fascinating  pursuit,  productive  of 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  Full  descriptive  piinted  matter 
FREE.  If  you  want  some  good  foreign  stamps  and  an 
album  to  start  with,  send  25c,  50c,  $1.00  or  $5.00  and  a 
beginners  outfit  of  liberal  value  will  be  sent.  Cash  paid 
for  rare  stamps,  illustrated  buying  list  10c.  I  have  been 
expert  and  specialist  in  this  line  for  30  years. 

C.  H.  MEKEEL,  R.  F.  D.  29,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RARE 
COINS.  Send  10c.  for  62  page  coin-book.  Being  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  rare  coins.  Showing  prices  paid  for  same 
B.  MAX  MEHL,  Coin  Dealer,  Box  826,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

I _ i 

The  Family  Record.  Consisting  of  blank  forms  for  re¬ 
cording  Family  History.  Each  page  contains  complete 
Life-History  of  one  person.  56  p.  Clothbound.  By  mail,  50c. 
W.  H.  Richards,  1020  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Expert  Chemical  Advice  to  Manufacturers,  Patentees, 
etc. ;  processes  investigated;  help  re  Pure  Food  Laws;  analy¬ 
sis  made  of  trade  products,  water,  etc.  John  C.  Sparks, 
B.Sc.,  F.C.S., Expert  Chemist,  16  Beaver  St., New  York  City. 


TO  BUILDERS  * 

I  will  make  exact  list  of  all  materials  in  your  house  for 
50  cents  per  $1000,  cost  of  house  may  save  you  hundreds, 
send  plans.  F.  McLEAN,  Contractor,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTO  TIRES  PRICES  CUT  ! 

HARTFORD  SHOES,  28x2^,  $12.50;  28x3,  $19.50; 
30  x  3^j,  $27.50;  32x4.  $35.00;  34x4,  $37.50.  TUBES 
REDUCED.  SINGLE  TUBE  TIRE,  28x2J,.4,  $11.00;  28x3, 
$13.50.  HERBERT  AUSTIN,  81  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Great  bargain,  first-class  condition,  steam  auto¬ 
mobile;  seats  14  people.  Just  the  thing  for  clubs,  hotels,  sta¬ 
tion  work  or  sightseeing.  First  reasonable  offer  takes  it. 
Park  Square  Auto.  Station,  43  Coiumbus  Ave.,  Boston. 


HELP  WANTED 


IF  U  WANT  BETTER  SALARY  or  money  making  busi¬ 
ness  learn  show  card  and  sign  writing  by  mail;  merchants 
want  signs;  they  pay  big  money  to  those  who  can  make 
them;  all  can  learn;  good  salaried  positions  guaranteed, 
or  start  you  in  paying  business;  invest  little  money  and 
spare  time  and  learn  trade  that’s  fascinating  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Terms,  testimonials,  etc.,  on  request.  MILLAR 
SIGN  COLLEGE,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLLEGE  MEN :  Among  the  firms  we  serve  are  many 
leading  publishers  that  are  anxious  to  secure  bright  young 
college  men.  Splendid  opportunities.  Salaries,  $600-$1000. 
Write  us  today.  IT  APGOODS,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


DO  YOU  WANT  HELP  ?  “The  class  of  men  who  respond  to  our  adver¬ 
tisement,”  says  the  Business  Opportunity  Company  of  its  advertisement  in 
those  columns,  “are  high  grade  and  they  are  just  the  kind  of  men  we  are 
looking  for  to  fill  responsible  positions.”  Is  not  this  the  kind  of  men 
you  are  looking  for  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


“OUR  EIGHT  LINE  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT  in  Collier’s  for 
September  8th,  ’  writes  the  Miller  College  of  Sign  Art,  “brought  us  more 
replies  than  we  ever  received  from  any  magazine,  in  all  our  experience 
of  at  least  22  years.” 


AGENTS  WANTED 


PIANOS 


THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO.,  of  Bridgeport,  advertised  for  agents 
in  these  columns  not  long  ago.  Th^y  write  to  us:  “The  returns  were  better 
than  from  a  similiar  lad,’  in  three  of  the  leading  magazines  of  large 
circulation.” 


“WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  AS  MANY  as  five  or  six  answers  in  one  day 
from  our  small  classified  advertisement  in  your  paper,”  writes  the  Pease 
Piano  Company;  “and  a  number  of  them  right  from  our  immediate  vicinity 
who  were  prospective  purchasers  of  pianos.” 


c.  These  are  only  four  of  the  many  lines  that  have  found  advertising  in 
Collier’s  Classified  Service  a  mighty  profitable  investment. 

<L  You  likewise  might  find  it  profitable. 

c  Write  plainly  in  few  words  a  description  of  what  you  want  or  have  to  sell. 
(Or  send  us  a  fuller  description  and  we  will  have  an  experienced  man  write 
your  advertisement  without  charge.)  Then  clip  the  order  blank  below,  fill  it 
out,  and  mail  it  with  your  copy. 

C.T  he  rate  is  $2. 50  an  agate  line  (one-fourteenth  of  an  inch).  Count  8 1/2  words 
to  the  line;  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  twelve,  lines  will  be  accepted. 

[Clip  along  dotted  line] 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  - 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  copy  ( _ lines)  _ times. 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 
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‘This  is  my  logic  of  watch-buying  : 

‘There  are  three  periods  of  time — Past,  present 
nd  future.  The  purpose  of  a  watch  is  always  to 
low  the  present  time.  It  is  of  little  value  if  it 
confuses  the  present  with  the  past  and  future. 

“But  present  time  is  recorded  only  in  minutes 
and  seconds,  the  fractional  parts  of  a  second  find¬ 
ing  no  use  in  business  or  social  life.  Plainly, 
therefore,  the  public  has  no  real  need  of  a  split- 
second  timer. 

Similarly,  the  extra  cost  of  an  expensive 
watch  case  can  add  nothing  of  genuine 
watch-value.  Outside  of 
refined  appearance  the  only 
^requirement  of  a  watch  case 
is  that  it  must  fit  the  works, 
referably  the  case  and  works  should 
e  built  in  the  same  factory  in  order 
hat  they  may  be  a  single  whole. 

“My  watch  is  an  example  of  this 
'logic  of  watch  buying.  It  is  a  . 

It  always  shows  the  correct  time  and  it  is  a 
whole  watch — case  and  works.  It  cost  me  but 
a  moderate  sum,  yet  it  is  neat  and  refined  in 
appearance,  but  distinctly  a  watch — 
not  a  piece  of  jewelry.” 


"THE  WATCH  FOR  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  PEOPI.E."' 

$5  to  $36 

Every  penny  a  JZed£t9laai&  Watch  costs 
is  there  in  time-keeping  qualities  and 
real  service.  Watches  have 

unusual  value  at  their  low  prices,  be¬ 
cause  for  28  years  we  have  been  fig- 
jJ»JR/uring  down  watch-cost.  Because  a 
.  A  large  output  itself  means  a  low  cost  for 
each  individual  watch.  Because  we  are 
_  ecialists — our  every  energy,  every  facility, 
oing  exclusively  into  the  economical  building 
of  real  watch-service. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Watches.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  them, 

just  giv.e  us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  a  hand¬ 
some  and  instructive  book — the  Blue  Book  of  Watches  for  ladies  or  Red  Book  of 
Watches  for  men.  Write  us  to-day  for  the  book  you  want  and  we  will  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  examine,  test,  and  if  pleased,  to  buy  a  7bd$a?&zAdL  Watch.  Don’t 
forget  to  give  us  your  jeweler’s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO.,  31  MAIDEN  DANE,  NEW  YORK 


io  Kt.  Gold  Filled 
Price,  $12.75 
Sterling  Silver 

$9.75 


\\ 

No.  I0I7J  s 
10  Kt.  Gold  Fit 
Price,  $11.25 


A  National  Daily 
Newspaper  for  Women 


If  there  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  has  not 
longed  for  a  great 
daily  newspaper  o  f 
her  own,  full  of  the 
things  WOMEN  want 
to  know,  clean,  fear¬ 
less,  independent, 
ready  to  fight  woman¬ 
kind’s  battles  and 
handle  without  gloves 
the  things  busy  mon¬ 
ey-seeking  men  are 
afraid  of  for  “busi¬ 
ness”  reasons,  we 
have  not  found  her 
yet. 


This  great  publish¬ 
ing  plant,  built  express¬ 
ly  for  The  Woman’s 
National  Daily,  covers 
a  city  block  and  will 
print,  fold,  address  and 
mail  ONE  MILLION 
EIGHT-PAGE  PA¬ 
PERS  IN  200  MIN¬ 
UTES,  sending  them 
whirling  to  all  parts  of 
America  by  the  fast 
night  mails.  It  is 
owned  by  nearly  thirty 
thousand  small  stock¬ 
holders  and  has  three 
and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  capital. 


After  a  year  of  vast  preparation,  the  building  especially  for  it  of  the  largest  and  finest 
publishing  plant  in  America  and  the  largest  and  fastest  printing  press  in  the  world  at  a  cost 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  great  national  daily  newspaper  to  circulate  from  coast 
to  coast  by  fast  mail  each  day  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  By  special  facilities  this 
great  daily  paper,  already  having  more  subscribers  than  any  newspaper  in  America,  can  be 
delivered  in  homes  even  on  rural  routes  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis  the  day  of  date  of 
issue.  Published  by  a  corporation  with  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  capital,  but  owned  by 
the  people,  fearless,  clean,  independent  and  powerful,  it  will  give  the  TRUTH  of  each  (lay’s 
world  events.  The  only  woman’s  daily  newspaper  in  America,  every  member  $f  the  family 
is  provided  for  m  its  columns.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  what  is  really  going  on  all 
over  the  world  each  day  than  the  men  do,  the  latest  news  from  Pans,  London.  Berlin,  Rome, 
the  best  daily  short  stories,  the  latest  advance  daily  fashion  notes  from  Europe,  the  daily 
’’doings”  at  Washington,  what  men  and  women  are  doing  each  day  throughout  the  world,  with 
INSIDE  information  about  them,  all  beautifully  illustrated,  if  you  are  interested  in  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  for  better  things  for  womankind  that  have  ever  been  fought,  you  want  The 
Woman’s  National  Daily. 

Simply  Send  Us  a  Postal  Card 

The  women  of  this  country  have  never  been  united  as  a  force  in  public  life  because  the 
daily  papers  are  published  for  men.  The  Woman’s  National  Daily  will  make  them  a  force  t  hat 
will  be  felt.  We  want  you  to  see  and  read  this  great  daily  woman’s  newspaper,  to  know  what  it 
is  doing  for  women,  to  be  better  posted,  better  read.  Vou  need  not  send  us  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.'  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year  (313  issues,  every  day  but  Sundays).  Simply 
send  us  a  postal  card  as  follows:  “Enter  my  subscription  to  The  Woman's  National  Daily  for  one 
year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  months,  thirteen  weeks,  I  do  not  want  it  longer  I  will  send  you 
25c  for  the  78  issues  I  will  have  received  and  you  are  to  stop  the  paper.”  Sign  your  name  and 
full  address  and  we  will  send  the  great  daily  to  you  by  fast  mail  each  night,  delivered  to  you 
every  morning  but  Sunday.  If  after  three  months  you  do  not  want  it  longer,  simply  send  the  25c 
and  it  will  be  stopped.  We  know  that  once  you  have  read  it  you  will  always  wonder  how  you 
got  along  each  day  without  it  before. 

IF  THE  HEN  OF  YOUR  FA  HILY  CAN  TAKE  A  DOZEN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  CAN  YOU 
NOT  HAVE  ONE  OF  YOUR  OWN  ?  After  looking  over  the  “news”  in  your  husband’s  daily  pa¬ 
per  you  will  find  the  FACTS  in  THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  DAILY  and  can  tell  him  some  things. 

The  Woman’s  National  Daily 

Care  of  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  =  Dept.  34,  =  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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HERE  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  family  as 
laughing.  Anything  introduced  into  the  family 
circle  which  will  increase  the  number  of  laughs 
per  person  per  evening  is  a  benefit  to  the  health  of 

the  home. 

^he  Edison  Phonograph  is  able  to  furnish  good, 
hearty,  wholesome  fun.  It  is  not  always  funny,  but  it 
can  be  made  funny  when  you  like  it  funny. 

The  first  work  of  the  Edison  Phonograph  is  to  amuse.  Some 
people  are  better  amused  by  things  that  are  not  funny.  Music, 
operas,  hymns,  ballads,  old  songs — whatever  it  is  that  you  like 
best — that  is  what  the  Edison  Phonograph  can  give  you  best. 
There  are  good  dealers  everywhere  who  show  it  and  sell  it.  W rite 
for  the  book  and  you  will  know  why  you  want  the  Edison. 

National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,*  N.  J. 


fve  ryy  r*  o  o  m  f  in  t  H  e  .  Tf  o  ui  s  e 
comes  under  fhe  |sanitary  influence 
of  Standard"’  Por  celain  Enameled  Ware 


From  Bathroom  to  Bedroom,  Kitchen  anf*  Laundry  the  use  ot  ".Staodard"  Por¬ 
celain  Enameled  Ware  is  the  completion  of  modern  sanitation  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  comfort  in  inti-  mate  family  life;  its  sanitary  perfection 

provides  a  guarantee  of  health;  its  practical  construction  eliminates  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  repairs,  while  its  great  durability  makes  it  the  most  economical  ware  to  install. 

-Standard '  ware  is  a  constant  delight  to  the  sight,  touch  and  use  of  its  owner,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  cause  of  self-congratulation  and  pride  in  possession. 

Our  Book  “MODERN  BATHROOMS”  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illus¬ 
trates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in 
detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  ^  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject  and  contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your 
plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  ".Standard*  Ware  bears  our  "Standard*  “ GREEN  and  GOLD"  guarantee 
label ,  and  has  our  trade-mark  'Standard*  r(l on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the 
fixture  it  is  not  tandard  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the 
end.  The  word  'Standard*  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings;  specify  them  and  see  that  you 
get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 

Address  Standard  Sanitarg IDfo. Co..  Dept.  38,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  Building,  35-37  West  31st  St. 

London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
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IN  THE  WOODS 

PAINTED  BY  W.  T.  SMEDLEY 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER,  who  follows  it  with 
any  interest  and  the  ordinary  allowance  of  human  brains, 
knows  how  little  attractiveness  party  labels  have  for  us. 
Our  desire  to  have  Mr.  Hughes  the  next  Governor  of 
New  York  is  not  a  partizan  desire.  His  nomination  was 
made  possible  only  by  an  overthrow  of  his  party's  local  bosses. 

Every  reader,  also,  to  whom  destiny  has  bequeathed  the  above- 

mentioned  modicum  of  attention  and  of  insight,  will  understand 
that  our  opposition  to  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  founded,  as  his  more 
rabid  henchmen  are  fond  of  yelling,  on  "jealousy”  of  his  cir¬ 
culation  and  journalistic  triumphs.  Personally,  we  would  rather 
be  dead,  or  live  in  Labrador,  or  the  torrid  depths  of  Africa, 
or  on  cracked  wheat  in  Paris,  than  earn  a  salary  of  a  million 
a  day  achieving  "success”  of  the  kind  to  which 
VOTE!  this  editor  devotes  his  life.  The  credulity  of  some 

men  who  read  nothing  but  these  papers  passes 

ordinary  belief.  One  of  them,  with  evident  sincerity,  accuses 
us  of  being  controlled  by  a  British  syndicate.  To  the  thousands 
of  Hearst  adherents  of  that  class  we  address  no  word,  for  no 
word  of  ours  could  reach  their  minds.  To  men,  however,  who 

combine  radicalism  with  intelligence,  judgment,  and  patience,  we 
ask  that  the  largest  American  State  elect  as  Governor  the  man 
whom  Mr.  Hearst  so  highly  praised  a  year  ago  and  whom  he 
so  vilely  slanders  now;  the  man  who  represents  reform  steadily, 
wisely,  persistently,  and  not  for  his  personal  advantage;  the 
man  who,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  "American,”  uttered 
before  it  knew  just  what  complications  its  proprietor’s  ambitions 
would  create,  is  the  "brilliant  and  uncompromising  investigator,” 
who  accomplished  his  exacting  task  "to  the  everlasting  honor  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.” 


\A/E  BEAR  NO  MALICE  toward  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Observing  the  use  he  puts  his  talents  to,  we  merely  ask 
how  any  of  our  friends  could  put  on  him  the  stamp  of  their 
approval.  He  is  one  in  whom  the  lust  for  power  and  excite¬ 
ment,  qualities  harmless  enough  in  some,  are  unrestrained  by 

any  barriers  of  conscience,  loyalty,  or  self-respect.  As,  to  serve 
his  ends,  he  blackguards  Hughes,  whom  a  few  short  months  ago 
he  covered  with  rainbow  praise,  so  he  dickers  about  offices  with 
Murphy,  who,  also  a  few  short  months  ago,  he  declared  should 
be  in  jail.  Tactful  now  about  this  ally  of  his,  he  confines  his 
punishment  of  bosses  to  scolding  at  Murphy’s  enemy,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  McCarren.  He  helped  elect  Judge  Dunne  Mayor  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  threw  him  over  for  refusing  to  reward  Mr.  Hearst 
with  entire  submission.  He  has  praised  or  attacked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  according  to  the  exigencies  of  personal  politics  in  New 
York.  His  papers,  of  which  the  keynote  is  men¬ 
dacity,  in  describing  the  recent  Massachusetts 
convention,  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  Bryan 
was  endorsed  as  the  candidate  of  1908.  Why?  Because  Mr. 

Hearst  desires  the  office.  Naturally  they  lied  about  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  that  convention  toward  Mr.  Hearst,  because  his  ambi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  hurt  by  the  story  truly  told.  "It  has 

become  notorious,”  says  a  very  radical  journal,  the  Chicago 
"Public,”  "that  he  never  works  faithfully  for  a  cause,  whether 
philanthropic  or  political,  unless  his  own  portrait  is  stamped 
upon  it.”  Toward  other  radicals,  like  Tom  Johnson  and  Henry 
George,  as  toward  Bryan,  jealousy  has  often  made  him  cold. 
His  papers  are  devoted  to  eulogy  of  himself  and  abuse  of  his 
rivals.  He  attacks  wealth,  and  his  papers  make  a  million  a 
year  from  abetting  fraud.  He  attacks  corporations,  and  uses 
nearly  half  a  dozen  of  them  for  swindling  purposes  in  publishing 
his  "American.”  It  is  the  corporation  plan  perfected  by  Rocke¬ 
feller,  used  by  Hearst  to  avoid  responsibility  and  cheat  people 


PORTRAIT 
OF  A  MAN 


with  honest  claims,  like  the  claim  of  the  poor  woman  recklessly 
run  down  and  injured  by  a  "Journal”  delivery  wagon.  That 
he  calls  Judge  Parker  a  cockroach  and  Mr.  Jerome  a  Croton- 
bug  is  of  no  importance.  Such  language  merely  shows  his  taste. 
The  other  incidents  we  have  mentioned  measure  his  integrity, 
his  unselfishness,  and  his  honor. 

C  LUCIDATIONS  ARE  NECESSARY,  in  addressing  the  public, 
where  they  may  seem  superfluous  to  the  set-apart.  Our 
cleverest  friends  will  excuse  us,  therefore,  while  we  explain  that 
the  double-page  in  this  issue  is  not  an  illustration  of  our  own 
critical  method,  but  a  parody  of  the  papers  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hearst.  The  mock-editorial,  taken  literally,  is  unfair  to  that 
hustling  and  ambitious  editor,  and  its  tone  is  harsh  and  cruel 
—these  unattractive  qualities  being  put  into  it  merely  because 
it  is  a  slavish  copy  of  what  appears  daily  in  the  vast  publicity 
trust  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  of  the  newspaper  universe. 
The  pictorial  side  of  the  double  is  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Powers, 
and  has  the  same  end,  of  showing  how  easily,  by  changing  the 
labels,  Mr.  Hearst’s  cartoons  and  labels  can  be 
turned  against  himself.  This  is,  indeed,  easy;  as  foot-note 
easy  as  for  Mr.  Hearst  to  call  Mr.  Hughes  a 
corporation  attorney,  before  that  indefatigable  investigator  turned 
himself  loose  on  the  corporation  methods  of  Mr.  Hearst;  as 
easy  as  for  Mr.  Hearst,  at  the  beck  of  his  personal  political 
ambition,  to  call  Mr.  Hughes  a  bought  servant  of  the  trusts, 
soon  after  he  had,  when  in  a  freer  state  of'  mind,  declared 
that  Mr.  Hughes  might  enjoy  "the  perfect  certainty  that  his 
work  has  the  approval  and  aroused  the  commendation  of  the 
people.”  We  make  no  prophesies  about  the  outcome  of  this 

election.  Mr.  Hearst  is  strong  because  he  monopolizes  the 

ears  of  millions  for  whom  he  does  the  thinking.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  stronger  with  those  who  do  their  thinking  for  themselves. 
Our  hope  is  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  elected,  but  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  the  more  startling  and  dramatic 
program  may  prove  the  winner. 

I  ET  NO  INJUSTICE  be  done  to  Mr.  Hearst.  He  has,  Heaven 
<  knows,  enough  to  answer  for.  He  did  not  kill  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  Czolgosz  would  have  voted  for  Hearst  as  gladly  as 
McKinley  would  have  voted  against  him,  but  Czolgosz  was 
never  put  into  his  murderous  frame  of  mind  by  reading  print. 
He  was  a  European  brand  of  hater,  of  the  kind  that  neither  Mr. 
Hearst  nor  any  other  prophet  has  yet  succeeded  in  creating  in 
this  country.  What  Mr.  Hearst  said  of  McKinley  was  only  that 
he  was  "an  abject,  weak,  futile,  incompetent  pol¬ 
troon,”  and,  next  to  Cleveland,  "the  most  de-  McKinley 
spised  and  hated  creature  in  the  hemisphere,” 
who  was  "ready  to  surrender  every  particle  of  national  honor 
and  integrity.”  McKinley  was  praised  when  Hearst  expected 
something  from  him,  damned  when  it  suited  the  editor’s  ambi¬ 
tions;  but  in  this  fate  he  differed  little  from  Hughes,  Roosevelt, 
or  Mayor  Dunne.  On  the  subject  of  assassination  Mr.  Hearst 
said  that  "if  bad  men  can  be  got  rid  of  only  by  killing  them,  then 
the  killing  must  be  done,”  but  such  printed  principles  probably 
never  reached  the  eye  of  Czolgosz.  He  was  indoctrinated  long 
before  he  ever  landed  in  America. 

OAUSE  A  MOMENT,  READER — gentle  reader;  turn  from  the 
1  sound  and  fury  of  politics  and  battle;  remember  a  woman 
whose  five  and  eighty  years  were  given  to  inspiration  and  ideals. 
You  shall  have  enough,  and  for  several  weeks  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  of  the  heat  of  struggle;  give  a  moment  to  recalling  one 
of  the  highest  and  loveliest^  talents  of  the  passing  day.  Ristori 
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is  dead.  After  her  brief  and  fitful  fever  on  this  earth  nothing 
remains  to  us  but  her  name  and  that  small  and  evanescent 
shadow  which  is  memory.  Rising  before  man’s  gaze  when 
Rachel  had  started  downward  from  the  zenith,  she  proved  a  not 
unworthy  rival  of  the  inspired  French  Jewess,  and  never  once, 
through  her  years  of  passion  and  of  thought,  did  she  fail  to  keep 
before  her  eyes  the  uttermost  reaches  of  her  art. 
ristori  The  drama  to  her  was  the  material  in  which  she 
molded  into  beauty  the  bravest,  tenderest,  warm¬ 
est,  most  loving  materials  of  our  many-colored  human  soul.  A 
noble  woman,  nobly  dowered,  she  spent  her  talents  as  the  Master 
would  have  her  spend  them.  Of  five  she  made  ten,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  all  her  being  was  kept  afire  in  the  service  of  the  Best. 
Remembering  her,  and  beacons  bright  as  she,  we  may  now  pass  on, 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Republic,  to  investigate  the  business  of  our  day. 


FRETTING  A  REFORM  PARTY  together  is  much  simpler  than 
holding  it  in  unity.  Soon  after  Mayor  Weaver  and  his 

advisers  so  dramatically  overthrew  the  old  machine  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  he  discovered  within  his  own  ranks  the  beginnings  of  a 
machine,  not  so  corrupt,  perhaps,  as  the  old  one,  but  equally 
inconsistent  with  real  government  by  the  people.  This  element 
the  Mayor  promptly  cast  out.  The  surgery  was  probably  not 

done  with  care,  and  it  made  wounds  among  earnest  and  sincere 
men.  Then  Weaver  attempted  to  dominate  the  reform  party 
personally.  Nature  had  not  made  him  for  the  role.  He  was 
endowed  more  with  good  intentions  than  with  wisdom,  more  with 
the  desire  than  the  ability  to  lead.  He  had  come  to  leadership  of 
the  reform  party  not  through  the  logic  of  his  own  personality  and 
of  events,  but  by  the  accident  of  occupying  a  stra- 
reform  tegic  point  at  an  important  hour.  The  consequence 
has  been,  quarrels  between  him  and  his  party. 
Mayor  Weaver  earnestly  desired  that  his  organization  should 
nominate  for  District  Attorney  Frederick  J.  Shoyer,  Weaver’s 
fellow-teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  man  who,  in  the  Mayor’s 
private  office,  knelt  with  him  in  the  prayer  which,  the  Mayor 
believes,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  strength  which  enabled  him 
to  make  his  repudiation  of  the  bosses  a  little  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  reform  organization,  however,  preferred  a  young- 
man  conspicuous  for  volunteer  activity  in  the  suppression  of 
gambling,  illegal  liquor  selling,  and  other  city  vices.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  was  too  much  for  Mayor  Weaver’s  temper,  and  he 
expressed  himself  in  words  which  marked  alienation  from  the 
reform  organization.  Meanwhile,  the  old  bosses,  for  a  year  and 
a  half  divorced  from  the  husks,  have  begun  to  take  heart. 


M' 


ONEY  IS  THE  SOLE  FORM  of  argument  with  which  the 
Patent  Medicine  combination  is  thoroughly  conversant. 
When  it  essays  any  other,  the  result  is  rather  pitiful.  Recently 
it  hired  a  poor  creature  named  Ohm ann-Dumesnil  to  lend  his 
name,  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  his  St.  Louis  “Medical  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Journal’’  to  “refutation’’  of  Collier’s  attacks  upon  dangerous 
headache  powders.  This  document,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
has  been  sent  to  every  physician  and  nearly  every  newspaper  in 
the  country.  The  wide  circulation  thus  gained  is  the  one  reason 
(we  advance  it  rather  apologetically)  for  giving  any  attention  to 
the  screed.  It  selects  twenty-nine  cases  of  death  or  injury  from 
headache  powders  as  quoted  by  Collier’s’  from  various  reputable 
newspapers,  and  produces  “evidence”  to  show  that  twenty  of 
them  are  baseless.  We  invite  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  honest  labeling  of  dangerous  patent 
medicines  to  read  this  precious  pamphlet — it  may 
be  procured  from  the  .Antikamnia  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri- — ■ 
not  once,  but  twice,  for,  carefully  read,  it  carries  most  convin¬ 
cingly  its  own  refutation.  Of  the  cases  cited  by  Collier’s,  one 
is  an  error  of  the  newspaper  reporting  it;  three  are  doubtful; 
three  are  made  the  subject  of  direct  and  deliberate  lying  on 
the  part  of  the  Proprietary  Association’s  investigator;  five  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  allege  heart-disease  or  apoplexy  as  the 
cause  of  death,  although  these  fatal  ailments  followed  immediately 
the  taking  of  the  deadly  acetanilid,  which  is  the  basis  of  most 
headache  “cures”;  and  the  remaining  seventeen  instances,  though 
obscured  in  a  haze  of  words,  are  unrefuted  by  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  writer,  a  large  majority  of  them  being  admitted  in  a  species 
of  word-juggling  which  gives  an  illusion  of  denial. 
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HIRED 

MENDACITY 


'"TO  SHOW  HOW  FAR  hired  mendacity  will  go,  one  case  of 
l  death  is  given  in  the  Patent  Medicine  pamphlet  twice  in  a 
weak  endeavor  to  make  it  appear  as  two  distinct  instances; 
first  denied,  then  admitted.  Another  instance,  a  death  from 
Bromo-Seltzer,  is  declared  a  lie,  because  of  a  slight  geographi¬ 
cal  error,  though  the  Proprietary  Association  had  full  and  con¬ 
vincing  details  of  the  death  in  its  archives.  Again,  the  author 
substitutes  for  a  certified  coroner’s  verdict  a  quite  different 
verdict  of  his  own.  To  bolster  his  argument  he  slanders  the 
dead  by  suggesting  suicide  in  two  cases  and  drunkenness  in  a 
third.  Finally,  for  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ,  he  reviles  Collier’s 
for  attempting  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  negro  named 
Smith,  who  died  from  headache  powders,  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  because  we  called  him  Major  argument 
Smith.  We  humbly  apologize.  Would  that  we 
had  forestalled  this  scathing  criticism  by  referring  to  the  late 
Smith  as  “Bill”  or  “Rastus.”  But  as  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  we  ventured  to  call  him  Major,  which  was,  by 
the  way,  his  legal  given  name.  Moreover,  we  vaguely  suspect 
that  the  headache  powder  which  would  kill  a  negro  miner  might 
have  the  same  effect  upon  a  military  major  or  even  major- 
general.  To  sum  up  the  argument  of  the  St.  Louis  “Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,”  it  amounts  to  this,  that  not  the  dose,  but 
the  overdose,  of  acetanilid,  in  headache  powders,  is  dangerous. 
That  is  why  we  believe  that  these  death-dealing  medicines  should 
bear  a  warning  on  the  label.  Does  the  sponsor  for  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  Association’s  effusion  consider  the  “safe,  sure,  harmless”  of 
Antikamnia  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  public? 


H^HE  DESIRE  TO  DO  JUS!  ICE,  even  where  hatred  had  been 
1  most  inflamed,  has  continued  in  notable  clearness  since  the 
acquittal  of  Dreyfus.  It  is  now  difficult  to  find  even  an  isolated 
Anti-Dreyfusard.  The  whole  country  rejoices  in  his  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  even  those  who  were  his  bitterest  persecutors.  The  readers 
of  the  “Libre  Parole”  even,  while  bitterly  regretting  the  politi¬ 
cal  advantage  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  have  secured  by  this 
triumph,  and  the  advantage  to  the  Jews,  applaud  with  the  rest, 
saving  their  faces  by  laying  the  whole  blame  on 
General  Mercier,  who  has  thus  become  the  scape-  echoes  of 

^  DREYFUS 

goat,  so  essential  to  the  Trench  in  time  of  disap¬ 
pointment  or  defeat.  “ C'est  la  faute  a  Pierrot."  But  the  necessity 
of  a  scapegoat  is  another  story.  The  point  of  first  importance  is 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  people  have  attempted  to 
undo  a  wrong,  and  that  sense  of  justice,  we  earnestly  believe, 
runs  through  all  peoples,  everywhere,  now  and  always,  however 
deeply  it  may  be  covered,  now  and  then,  by  temporary  hatreds  or 
the  wiles  of  individuals  who  for  insidious  purposes,  or  from  blind¬ 
ness  in  themselves,  lead  the  many  away  from  their  moorings  of 
fairness  and  of  truth. 


VX/HAT  NOBLER  PROFESSION  can  there  be  than  that  of 
’  ’  passing  on  to  younger  human  beings  the  best  there  is  in  us? 
It  is  rather  a  strange  contradiction  that  while  education  is  highly 
valued  in  our  country,  teaching  on  the  whole  has  less  honor  than  it 
deserves.  “It  is  a  pity,  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and 
that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for 
their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.”  We  do  not 
pay  our  teachers  enough  for  our  own  good,  since  a  liberal  salary 
attracts  talent  not  only  in  itself  but  because  it  is  a  symbol  of 
success.  Half  a  million  Americans  are  now  engaged  in  doing  what 
they  can  with  20,000,000  younger  minds-.  Surely  no  half  million 
Americans  are  employed  in  more  important  work. 

“Teach  self-denial,”  said  Walter  !3cott  (and  some-  teachers 
thing  might  be  said  of  other  virtues)  “  and  make 
its  practice  pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a  destiny 
more  sublime  than  ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest 
dreamer.”  Teach  anything  that  is  good,  and  you  touch  the  depths. 
The  ablest  and  truest  men  and  women  are  required, — those  who 
know  life  and  are  not  pedants,  not  machines  with  notions  of  sug¬ 
gestion  no  higher  than  the  ferule  and  the  copy-book.  By  formal 
and  uninspired  instruction,  children,  to  borrow  the  ricli  vocabulary 
of  Milton,  are  “mocked  and  deluded  .  .  .  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowl¬ 
edge.”  The  teacher  works  with  living  minds  and  hearts  and  souls. 
On  no  man  or  woman  rests  a  higher  or  more  inspiring  task. 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TAKING 


VnOfotfll  t  li  II '  ^  '* 


PETER  DOOLEY. 


JUUUS  HARBU 
PETER 


ACRITELU.  OEO.  F.SHRADY,  J 


GEORGE  BKCCLELUN 

AND  THE  AMERICA#  KAO 
/\  <  -  S\  I  N  *9  T 

KKARST  AMO  THE  RED  FLAC 


If  HEARST  SHOULD  WIN  ?  j 


**  - "  M 


\  N  x  o 


The  remarkable  versatility  of  Tammany’s  sentiments  is  illustrated  by  these  varying  displays,  one  of  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  Wigwam  a 
year  ago,  while  the  other  is  there  now.  The  earlier  one  was  accompanied  by  the  inscription  under  the  picture  of  McKinley’s  assassination: 
“The  following  appeared  in  the  New  York  ‘Journal’  February  4,  1901:  ‘Washington,  February  4.  The  bullet  that  pierced  Goebel’s 
chest  can  not  be  found  in  all  the  West.  Good  reason.  It  is  speeding  here  to  stretch  McKinley  on  his  bier.’  And  the  publisher  of  that 
incitement  to  assassination,  W.  R.  Hearst,  is  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York.”  Tammany  is  now  supporting  Mr.  Hearst  for  Governor 


~  - =  "  -  : 

TAMMANY  HALL’S  FRONT  DOOR,  1905  AND  1906  |j 
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THE  ARMY  OF  PACIFICATION 


Men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  putting  up  hospital  tents  during  a  heavy  rain-storm 


Infantrymen  practising  the  bayonet  exercise  with  the  new  bayo¬ 
net,  which  is  much  longer  and  sharper  than  the  old  weapon 


The  chaplain  brings  the  mail  to  camp 


Giving  instructions  to  an  orderly  sergeant.  The  latter  wears  the 
new  bolo- knife,  a  weapon  our  army  has  adopted  from  the  Filipinos 


Men  of  the  Coast  Artillery  acting  as  the  provost  guard  changing 
sentries  at  the  brigade  camp,  near  Newport  News,  Virginia 


Captain  Reichmann,  in  the  centre,  who  was  our  attache  with  the 
Russians  in  the  late  war,  tells  \how  they  did  it  in  Manchuria 


The  messroom  on  board  the  transport  44  Panama 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING 
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HOHENLOHE’S  BOMB 


EUROPE  has  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  ex¬ 
citement  by  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  late  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  formerly  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  German  Empire.  The  disclosures  made 
in  the  memoirs  might  not  have  seemed  so  sensa¬ 
tional  if  the  attention  of  the  world  had  not  been 
forcibly  fixed  upon  them  by  the  rage  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  sent  a  telegram  to  Prince  Philip  von 
Hohenlohe  furiously  denouncing  the  publication 
of  a  sovereign’s  private  conversations  without  his 
consent.  Prince  Philip  replied  that  the  Kaiser’s 
indignation  was  quite  justified,  but  laid  the  blame 
on  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Alexander. 

There  were  many  things  in  the  memoirs  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  European  politics,  but 
what  particularly  enraged  the  Kaiser  and  set  all  the 
tongues  of  gossip  buzzing  was  the  account  of  the 
dismissal  of  Bismarck.  According  to  Prince  Hohen¬ 
lohe  the  Emperor’s  impatience  under  Bismarck’s 
domination  had  been  growing  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  controlled.  The  Chancellor  regarded 
himself  as  the  real  ruler  of  Germany,  and  treated 
the  imperial  authority  as  a  merely  convenient  legal 
fiction  to  impress  the  masses.  Finally  it  reached  a 
point,  as  the  Kaiser  said,  when  the  question  had 
Lo  be  decided  “whether  the  Bismarck  dynasty  or 
the  Hohenzollern  should  rule  over  Germany.’’ 

The  final  break  came  upon  two  points,  one  of 
foreign  and  one  of  domestic  policy.  Bismarck  had 
always  shared  the  old  Emperor’s  desire  for  a  good 
understanding  with  Russia.  He  had  agreed  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  because  if 
Germany  should  be  attacked  by  Russia  and  France 
she  would  need  friends,  but  his  idea  of  an  alliance 
was  something  useful  to  Germany,  not  by  any 
means  something  that  might  get  her  into  trouble. 
Accordingly  he  sought  to  protect  German  interests 
by  a  “reinsurance”  arrangement  with  Russia  whose 
practical  effect,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Triple 
Alliance,  would  have  been  to  free  Germany  from 
any  need  of  fulfilling  her  obligations  to  Austria 
while  leaving  Austria  bound  to  come  to  Germany’s 
assistance  on  demand. 

This  tortuous  policy  did  not  appeal  to  the  straight- 
lorward  nature  of  the  young  Kaiser.  Prince  Hohen¬ 
lohe  heard  at  second  hand  that  the  Emperor  hail 
told  the  commanding  generals  that  Russia  wanted 
Lo  occupy  Bulgaria  and  to  assure  herself  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Germany’s  neutrality.  The  Emperor 
said  that  he  had  promised  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  to  be  a  faithful  ally  and  that  he  would 
keep  his  promise.  “A  Russian  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  would  mean  war  with  Austria,  and  he 
could  not  leave  Austria  in  the  lurch.’’  He 
insisted  on  a  loyal  fulfilment  of  German  obliga¬ 
tions,  even  at  the  risk  of  driving  Russia  into  an 
alliance  with  France.  This  contingency,  which 
Bismarck  had  tried  to  avert,  was  realized  later. 

The  other  point  upon  which  the  Emperor  ancf 
Bismarck  clashed  was  the  treatment  of  the  Social¬ 
ists.  The  Chancellor  urged  vigorous  measures 
against  that  party,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the 
Reichstag,  as  well  as  against  strikers  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  assemblages  in  general.  The  Emperor,  as  he 
told  Von  Hohenlohe,  answered  that  he  did  not 

wish  to  begin  his  reign  by  shooting  down  his  sub- 

l 


jects,  at  least  not  until  he  could  “do  it  with  a  good 
conscience  after  trying  his  best  to  remedy  the  le¬ 
gitimate  grievances  of  the  working  classes. ’’  Here 
again  a  lofty  standard  of  principle  seems  on  the 
surface  to  have  brought  trouble,  for  the  Kaiser  has 
found  the  Socialists  an  increasingly  formidable 
enemy  in  every  year  of  his  reign.  While  these 
were  the  substantial  causes  of  the  rupture,  the  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  seems  to  have  been  the  refusal  of 
Bismarck  to  revoke  the  Cabinet  order  which  com¬ 
pelled  Prussian  Ministers  to  obtain  his  consent 
before  being  received  in  audience. 

The  Chancellor  and  his  imperial  master  did  not 
part  with  icy  courtesy.  The  final  interview  was  so 
strenuous  that  the  Emperor  afterward  said,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden:  “He 
was  very  near  throwing  the  inkpot  at  my  head.’’ 

The  Hohenlohe  memoirs  have  exploded  with 
equal  effect  in  the  two  hostile  camps  of  the  Kaiser 
and  of  the  Bismarck  family.  The  Emperor  is  said 
to  be  thinking  now  of  publishing  his  own  version 
of  the  events  of  March,  1890,  and  a  Bismarck  family 
council  has  been  considering  the  advisability  of  risk¬ 
ing  the  imperial  wrath  by  making  public  the  care¬ 
fully  guarded  volume  in  which  the  Chancellor  told 
the  story  of  his  fall.  A  crop  of  new  Bismarck 


THE  LATE  PRINCE  VON  HOHENLOHE 

Formerly  German  Ambassador  to  France,  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Imperial  Chancellor,  whose  just-published  memoirs  have  created  a  sensation 

stories  has  naturally  sprung  up  in  the  track  of 
the  Hohenlohe  sensation.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  is  told  by  Mr.  George  Villiers  of  London,  who 
says  that  Bismarck  told  his  friend  and  biographer 
Maurice  Busch  that  if  King  William  .had  resisted  his 
policy  of  the  unification  of  Germany  through  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  war  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
a  minute  as  to  his  course  of  action.  “Rather 
Germany  than  the  Hohenzollerns  I  should 
have  created  Germany  through  a  republic.’’ 


. . . .  - — — "  1  ■ 

WHERE  POLITICS  BOIL 


THE  campaign  in  New  York  continues  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  whole  nation,  and  even 
of  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Hughes  has  made 
an  excellent  impression,  and  has  displayed  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  avoiding  topics  calculated  to  check  the 
drift  of  Democrats  and  Independents  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  He  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  question  of  the  relative  safety  of  the  State 
Government  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of  his  op¬ 
ponent.  He  has  been  especially  effective  in  his 
description  of  Mr.  Hearst,  the  professional  trust- 
smasher,  as  himself  a  trust  of  the  most  obnoxious 
type.  Fie  has  shown  that  while  Mr.  Hearst  is  in 
fact  and  in  popular  repute  the  owner  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  these  papers  are  in  law  the  property  of  a 
series  of  corporations  which  in  turn  are  owned  by 
a  New  Jersey  holding  company,  or  trust,  behind 
which  they  hide  from  process  servers  and  tax  col¬ 
lectors.  A  still  more  surprising  discovery  is  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hearst’ s  personal  political  party, 
the  Independence  League,  is, itself  a  corporation, 
which  can  take  no  action  without  the  consent  of 
a  board  of  directors  controlled  absolutely  by  Mr. 
Hearst. 

While  Mr.  Hughes’s  own  speeches  have  been  per¬ 
fect  in  temper,  in  fairness,  and  in  judgment,  he  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  campaigning  methods 
of  his  associates.  Some  of  them  have  thought  it 
good  politics  to  try  to  draw  the  lines  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  all  the  radical  voters 
in  the  State  into  the  camp  of  Hearst.  Few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  hit  the 
enemy  below  the  belt.  One  of  the  most  intimate 
attendants  of  Mr.  Hughes  on  his  tour  up  the  State 
resorted  to  practical  forgery  in  the  effort  to  give 
new  life  to  the  old  slander  that  Hearst  had  incited 
the  assassination  of  McKinley. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  unequaled  capacity  as  a  trouble- 
breeder  in  the  Democratic  Party  is  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  four  States.  If  there  were  Hearst  papers  in 
another  State,  there  would  doubtless  be  trouble  in 
that.  In  Massachusetts  Mr.  Ilearst  has  captured 
the  Democracy,  nominated  Moran  for  Governor,  and 
driven  the  old-line  Democrats  to  the  woods.  In 
Illinois  he  has  been  beaten  in  the  organization  and 
has  opened  fire  upon  it  from  the  outside,  turning 
his  batteries  upon  his  former  friends,  including 
Mayor  Dunne.  In  California  his  Independence 
League  has  nominated  a  straight  ticket  with  the 
apparent  purpose  of  throwing  the  State  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Everywhere  his  purpose  has  been  made 
clear  to  rule  the  Democracy  or  wreck  it.  This  gives 
the  Democrats  of  Colorado  a  special  interest  in  the 
indications  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  obtained  a  hold 
upon  Senator  Patterson’s  newspapers  in  Denver. 

The  scandal  of  the  four-million  dollar  Capitol  with 
the  nine-million  dollar  trimmings  promises  to  play 
the  same  part  in  Pennsylvanian  politics  this  year 
that  the  Enterprise  Bank  failure  played  last  year. 
State  Treasurer  Berry  asserts  that  of  the  $9,000,000 
more  than  $3,000,000  were  illegally  expended  and 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  more  squandered  in 
flagrant  overcharges.  The  Republican  State  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  in  panic  issued  an  appeal  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  begging  the  public  to  suspend  judgment 
and  promising  a  thorough  investigation. 
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Collier’s  for  October  27  1906 


FIGHTING  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  BASEBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  CHICAGO 

Chicago  having  won  the  championships  in  both  the  American  and  the  National  Leagues,  a  series  for  the  championship  of  the  world  began  on  October  9  and  ended  on  the  14th  when  the  “  White  Sox  ”  of  the  American 
League  had  won  four  games  and  the  “Cubs”  of  the  National  League  two  out  of  a  possible  seven.  There  was  a  line  two  blocks  long  outside  the  gate  three  hours  and  a  half  before  the  time  to  begin  the  first  game 


BASEBALL  IN  1906 


THE  most  sensational  season  in  the  history  of 
baseball  came  to  an  end  on  October  14,  when 
the  Chicago  “White  Stockings,’’  champions 
of  the  American  League,  won  the  deciding  game  for 
the  world’s  championship  from  the  National  League 
champions,  the  Chicago  “Cubs.’’  The  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  “Cubs’’  in  the  older 
league  had  been  established  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  they  had  never  lost  the  lead 
since  May  17.  Their  roll  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  games 
won  had  broken  all  records,  and 
they  had  finished  their  league 
season  with  twenty  more  games 
won  than  their  next  rivals,  the 
New  York  “Giants,’’  and  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  points  in  percentage.  They 
were  farther  ahead  of  the  second 
team  in  the  National  League  than 
the  “White  Sox’’  were  ahead  of 
the  fifth  team  in  the  American 
League. 

The  “White  Sox’’  had  trodden 
no  such  primrose  path.  The 
contest  for  the  championship  in 
their  league  had  been  fought 
fiercely  to  the  very  end.  The 
New  York  “Highlanders’’  had 
been  in  the  lead  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  September,  and  even 
Cleveland  did  not  lose  its  chance 
of  winning  the  championship 
until  the  last  week  of  the  season. 

The  Chicago  Americans  were  the 
poorest  hitters  in  their  league, 
and  finally  won  their  flag  by  “in¬ 
side  work’’  and  a  sleepless  alert¬ 
ness  in  seizing  opportunities. 

On  these  records  the  “Cubs’’ 
were  hot  favorities  for  the  world’s 


championship  series,  at  odds  of  two  and  three  to 
one  in  the  betting.  But  the  Americans  astonished 
the  prophets  by  winning  the  first  game  on  their 
opponent’s  grounds.  After  that  the  victories  alter¬ 
nated  in  regular  order,  each  team  losing  on  its  own 
grounds,  until  five  games  had  been  played.  Then 
the  “Sox’’  broke  the  spell  by  winning  at  home,  and 
the  world’s  championship  was  theirs  by  four  games 
to  two.  It  was  a  wonderful  series,  with  every 
game  crackling  with  fireworks,  and  while  it  lasted 
Chicago  was  one  vast  baseball  insane  asylum. 


ON  EDGE  IN  CUBA 


MR.  TAFT  and  Mr.  Bacon  sailed  from  Havana 
on  October  13,  leaving  a  temporarily  pacified 
island  to  Provisional  Governor  Magoon.  The 
last  days  of  the  first  stage  of  the  intervention  were 
full  of  anxiety.  Some  of  the  Liberal  leaders  cher¬ 
ished  the  idea  that  the  Americans  had  intervened 
to  put  them  into  power,  and  the 
logical  next  step  as  they  saw  it 
was  to  turn  out  all  the  old  office¬ 
holders  and  appoint  them  to  their 
places.  When  this  was  not  done 
they  became  impatient.  On  the 
other  hand  American  residents 
reported  that  there  really  was 
widespread  corruption  among  the 
officials,  and  that  many  changes 
were  needed.  Mr.  Taft  tactfully 
contrived  to  shift  all  this  trouble 
to  Mr.  Magoon. 

Just  before  the  transfer  of  the 
government  from  Mr.  Taft  to  Mr. 
Magoon,  the  fabric  of  confidence 
in  Cuba,  political  and  commer¬ 
cial,  was  seriously  shaken  by  the 
sensational  failure  of  the  Cuban- 
American  plantation  and  banking 
firm  of  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  The 
immediate  cause  assigned  for 
the  disaster  was  a  defalcation  of 
the  Havana  representative  in  the 
firm,  Manuel  Silveira,  who  had 
fled  on  the  cattle-steamer  Carme- 
lina ,  taking  with  him,  it  was  said, 
a  million  dollars  belonging  to 
Ceballos  &  Co.  Following  the 
flight  of  Silveira  came  the  story 
that  his  embarrassment  had  been 
due  largely  to  his  investments  in 
the  revolution,  and  a  crop  of 
stories  came  out  throwing  light 
upon  the  hidden  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  rising  and  high  finance. 


UNVEILING  A  STATUE  BY  BALLOON  POWER 

The  statue  erected  in  Sherman  Square,  New  York,  by  the  Italians  of  America  in  honor  of  Giuseppi  Verdi  was 
unveiled  October  12  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Cali,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  Government  with  the  cruiser 
“  Fieramosca  ”  for  the  occasion,  representatives  of  other  countries,  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Italian  societies 


Collier’s  for  October  i  7  1906 
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WINNER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BALLOON  RACE 

Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Lahm,  with  his  assistant,  Major  Hersey,  before 
the  start  from  Paris,  September  30,  in  the  balloon  United  States 


This  is  the  device  by  which  the  lofty  minds 
in  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  expect 
to  be  able  to  defy  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of 
forty-five  States. 

The  Standard’s  trick  has  caused  some  tempo¬ 
rary  embarrassment  to  the  prosecuting  officers. 
There  is  a  question  whether  the  existing  laws 
provide  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  created  by 
the  burial  of  a  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence  of 
conspiracy  on  foreign  soil.  But  this  example 
of  the  determination  of  the  trust  magnates  not 
to  obey  any  statutes  they  do  not  like  will 
strengthen  the  popular  determination  to  have 
“laws  with  iron  teeth,’’  and  it  is  certain  that 
teeth  capable  of  holding  the  most  slippery  trust 
can  be  found  if  the  lawmakers  look  for  them. 


1 .  Office  of  the  Maritime  Governor.  2.  Mercedes  Church  after  the  shock 
and  before  dynamite  was  used  to  bring  down  the  tower.  3.  Erazures 
Avenue.  While  the  buildings  of  any  solidity  in  San  Francisco  stood 
with  little  appearance  of  injury  until  attacked  by  fire,  half  the  build¬ 
ings  in  Valparaiso  were  wrecked  and  the  rest  damaged  by  shock 


-  -  ....  .  -■  - 

THE  RACING  BALLOONS  AT  THE  START 

The  international  race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  was  won  by 
the  American  Lieutenant  Lahm,  who  landed  in  England  October  1 


AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  VALPARAISO 


LONDON  OIL 


THE  able  attorneys  who  are 
maintaining  the  honor  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the 
pay  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  have  devised  a  new  trick 
for  evading  the  laws  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  are  sworn  to  sus¬ 
tain.  They  have  created  a  cor¬ 
poration  in  London  to  hold  the 
stock  of  the  Standard’s  subsidi¬ 
ary  corporations  in  this  country. 

Then  when  the  question  comes 
up  whether  these  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  have  been  conspiring  with 
the  Standard  the  bloodhounds 
of  justice  are  expected  to  run 
their  noses  into  the  salt  breakers 
of  the  Atlantic  and  bay  in  baffled 

rage.  The  scheme  is  characteristic  both  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  weakness — in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  an  immediate  end  is  attained  and  the  blind 
stupidity  with  which  ultimate  effects  are  misjudged. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
at  Findlay,  Mr.  F.  T.  Cuthbert,  president  of  one  of 
the  Standard’s  indicted  dummy  companies,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  testified  on  October  n 
that  his  corporation  was  owned  by  the  General  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  London, 
which  held  1495  of  the  1500  shares  of  Manhattan 
stock.  An  exploring  expedition  organized  by  the 
New  York  “Times’’  discovered  the  name  of  the 
General  Industrial  Development  Syndicate,  Limited, 
on  a  brass  plate  fastened  to  the  door  of  a  little  room 
occupied  by  a  firm  of  accountants.  These  account¬ 
ants,’’  it  was  said,  “seem  to  be  running  a  lodging- 
house  for  syndicates,  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  syndi¬ 
cate  name-plates  were  on  the  door.  ’’  The  General  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  not  in 

when  the  expedition  first  called.  _ 

Later  the  secretary  was  found, 
but  proved  as  barren  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  if  he  had  been  trained  at  26 
Broadway.  The  only  other  officer 
was  a  Sole  Director,  who  never 
visited  the  place.  He  was  a  bar¬ 
rister,  and  upon  inquiry  at  his 
private  office  the  expedition  found 
that  he  was  off  with  a  shooting 
party,  and  would  not  attend  to 
business  for  some  time.  No¬ 
body  knew  anything  about  the 
General  Industrial  Development 
Syndicate,  Limited,  but  there 
was  a  hazy  impression  that  it 
was  backed  by  Americans. 


CO-EDUCATION 


pm 


IT  was  reported  on  October  9 
that  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  had  substantially  aban¬ 
doned  co-education.  The  men 
and  women  students  were  no 
longer  to  meet  in  the  class-rooms, 
although,  it  was  suggested,  they 
might  occasionally  see  each  other 
on  the  campus,  and  also,  it  might 
have  been  added,  on  the  street. 
The  ultimate  purpose,  it  was 
explained,  was  to  develop  two 
separated  but  affiliated  universi¬ 
ties,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women. 

The  idea  that  the  LJniversity 
of  Chicago  has  struck  a  new  and 
dangerous  blow  at  co-education  is 
unfounded.  All  that  is  going  on  now  is  merely  the 
gradual  approach  toward  the  execution  of  the  policy 
of  segregation  instituted  five  years  ago  by  the  late 
President  Harper,  who  proposed  to  build  separate 
quadrangles  for  the  men  and  women  students  of  the 
first  two  college  years,  and  to  establish  something 
like  the  English  system  by  which  the  masses  of 
university  students  are  divided  into  small  college 
groups.  For  lack  of  means  to  carry  it  out  this 
plan  is  still  far  from  realization  in  its  entirety. 

The  principle  of  co-education  can  not  be  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  it  is 
imbedded  in  its  charter.  Elsewhere  it  is  continually 
gaining  ground,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  now 
the  established  American  policy.  In  the  East  a  few 
well-known  institutions  for  men  and  for  women 
cling  to  the  separate  system,  but  the  imposing  array 
of  State  universities  that  crowns  the  educational 
structure  of  the  West  and  South  is  co-educational 
almost  without  exception,  and  the  example  of  the 
State  universities  is  followed. 
ZZZHnUmir-]  In  1900  71.6  per  cent  of  all 

the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  were  open  to  both 
sexes  on  equal  terms,  and  the 
proportion  is  steadily  growing. 
Even  those  universities  which, 
like  Columbia,  separate  the  sexes 
in  their  undergraduate  years  have 
a  tendency  to  mix  them  in  post¬ 
graduate  work.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  co-education  is  the  almost 
universal  rule  before  entering 
college.  Thus  the  group  of  sepa¬ 
rate  colleges  forms  a  little  island 
in  a  sea  of  co-education,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  school  to  university. 
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DISARMING  CUBA’S  REBEL  ARMY 


Types  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  or  “patriots,”  the  majority  of  whom  were  negroes  and  half-breeds 


Major  Ladd  arranging  for  the  return  of  the  rebels  to  their  homes 


A  boy  rebel:  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  “army”  were  full  of  such  youths 


Cars  loaded  with  horses  stolen  by  the  rebels,  which  they  were  permitted  to  retain 


The  negro  revolutionist :  the  man  who,  in  Cuba,  holds  the  balance  of  power 
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Collier’s  for  October  27  1906 


CUBA’S  SU1C1D 


By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

When  the  disorders  in  Cuba  had  forced  the  United  States  to  intervene  Mr.  Davis  went  to  the 
island  for  COLLIER'S  to  discover  the  absolute  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case ,  and  to  describe 
them  with  dispassionate  candor.  This  article  contains  the  first  results  of  his  investigations 


I 


Havana,  October  8.  iqob 

TN  spite  of  all  it  foreshadowed,  when  it  landed  in 
Cuba  our  army  of  occupation  created  as  little  ex¬ 
citement  as  did  the  Westminster  Volunteers  when, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  they  arrived  in  New  York  to 
shoot  at  targets.  As  a  spectator  of  both  historical 
events,  I  must  say  that  the  strike  last  April  in  Havana 
of  the  motoristas  was  a  better  show. 

The  withdrawal  of  his  favorite  trolley-car  cut  the 
Cuban  to  the  quick.  The  indignity  he  suffered  in  being 
forced  to  walk  to  the  suburbs  insulted  his  spirit.  But 
the  taking  over  of  his  government,  because  he  has 
proved  himself  incapable  of  self-government,  leaves 
him  indifferent  and  unashamed. 

“I  care  not  who  enforces  the  laws  of  my  country,” 
says  the  Cuban  patriot,  “so  long  as  I  fill  the  offices.” 

On  a  Saturday  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  our  marines  was  sent 
ashore,  and  on  Monday  I  saw  more 
marines  still  moving  toward  Camp 
Columbia,  where,  four  years  ago, 
the  United  States  Regulars  had 
folded  their  tents,  hauled  down 
the  American  flag,  and  left  Cuba 
an  independent  republic. 

They  return  to  find  her  a  bank¬ 
rupt  and  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

And  what  is  worse,  and  what 
makes  her  state  hopeless,  is  that 
the  men  who  selfishly  brought  her 
to  this  pass  can  not  see  that  they 
have  done  her  any  wrong. 

Instead,  they  are  patriots. 

The  Traitor  Patriots 

TN  the  small  towns,  I  have  been 

watching  General  Funston  and 
Major  Ladd  and  the  officers  of  the 
marines  disarming  the  late  rebels, 
and  of  the  Liberal  “patriots”  and 
“generals, "  whose  conduct  brought 
about  our  intervention,  I  have  seen 
many.  And  in  none  did  I  find  the 
least  trace  of  regret,  the  slightest 
vestige  of  humiliation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  buoyant  with 
self-importance,  jealous  as  girls  of 
attention  shown  a  rival  patriot; 
and  each  is  eager  to  assure  you 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  led  the 
mutiny;  a  mutiny  that  succeeded 
only  in  that  it  wrecked  the  ship. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  first  came  to 
Cuba,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  enchanting  of 
islands  in  the  world  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  returned  to  it.  In  the 
first  of  those  twenty  years  I  saw 
the  Cubans  harshly  oppressed, 
later  saw  them  strike  for  their 
independence;  during  the  days  of 
concentration  saw  the  Cuban  chil¬ 
dren  lying  in  the  actual  gutters 
dying  of  starvation,  saw  well-bred, 
delicately  reared  gentlewomen 
begging  food  at  the  doors  of  the 
Consulates,  saw  Cuban  men  of 
education,  of  refinement,  dying  of 

fever  in  foul  prisons,  saw  them  led  out  to  be  shot ; 
in  the  fields  saw  the  bodies  of  the  pacificos  hacked 
by  machetes,  saw  the  American  army  come  to  their 
aid  and  the  Spanish  army  depart,  and  at  last  saw  the 
Cubans  masters  of  their  own  island,  in  free  and  full 
possession  of  the  independence  for  which  they  had 
suffered  all  these  things.  When  the  United  States 
turned  over  the  island  to  the  Cubans —  and  no  nation 
ever  performed  an  act  more  fine  or  more  unselfish — 
it  bequeathed  to  them  a  model  constitution,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  being,  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and 
credit  abroad.  The  Cubans  had  the  good  wishes 
of  the  entire  world.  They  had  not  a  single  enemy. 
Their  future  lay  absolutely  in  their  own  hands. 


They  had  only  to  bear  themselves  like  men,  and  the 
Republic,  for  which  they,  and  their  fathers,  and  their 
fathers'  fathers  had  offered  their  lives,  was  theirs 
in  perpetuity.  For  four  years  they  kept  the  island 
respected  and  in  peace. 

Wrecking  a  Nation's  Prosperity 

'T'HEY  brought  it  to  a  state  of  prosperity  greater 
than  it  ever  had  known.  And  then,  after  these 
four  short  years,  all  they  should  have  learned  was 
disregarded,  all  they  should  have  learned  from  the 
Spaniards  of  the  evils  of  war,  all  they  should  have 
learned  from  the  Americans  of  the  dignity  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  peace,  all  was  forgotten. 

They  revived  the  old,  old  play,  with  the  same  familiar 


CAPTAIN  MITCHELL  AND  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FREDERICK  FUNSTON 

Brigadier -General  Frederick  Funston  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  the  head  of  a  commission  to  disarm  the  insurgents.  The 
work  was  carried  out  with  at  least  nominal  success,  although  the  arms  surrendered  seemed  to  have  grown  notice¬ 
ably  worse  since  the  end  of  the  fighting.  On  October  11  General  Funston  was  superseded  by  General  Franklin 
Bell.  His  recall  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  the  Cubans  because  he  had  abandoned  them 
in  the  rising  against  Spain  on  account  of  their  violation  of  a  flag  of  truce  and  their  slaughter  of  prisoners 


characters.  At  the  polls  one  set  of  politicians  played 
the  “despot”  and  the  “dictator,”  and  another  played 
the  "patriot”  and  the  “rebel.” 

Both  were  equally  guilty.  Neither  had  a  thought 
higher  than  office.  One,  in  order  to  remain  in  office, 
revived  all  the  despotic  methods  of  Spain :  the  other,  to 
gain  office,  strapped  on  his  machete,  and  threw  the 
island  into  civil  war.  They  would  not  see  what  must 
inevitably  follow.  Even  to-day  they  do  not  see  that  by 
their  folly,  their  selfishness,  to  gratify  their  vanity 
they  have  deprived  themselves  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  the  island  of  independence.  To  those 
who  love  Cuba  the  pity  of  it  is  very  great ;  the  shame 
of  it  is  lasting  and  ineradicable.  For  what  has  hap¬ 


pened  within  the  last  two  months  will  again  hap¬ 
pen.  We  have  arranged  a  peace,  we  have  installed 
a  provisional  government.  But  we  are  only  post¬ 
poning  the  inevitable.  Whether  or  not  it  pleases 
the  Americans  at  home  who  grow  beets,  and  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  tobacco,  Cuba  will  be  annexed. 
The  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  may  fight 
against  it,  the  Republican  party  may  be  split  in  two, 
but  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  what  we  promised  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Platt  Amendment  we  must 
annex  Cuba.  But  chiefly  we  will  do  it  because  the 
Cubans  will  force  us  to  do  it.  Already  they  have 
forced  us  to  do  it. 

Suppose  the  present  provisional  government  does  ar¬ 
range  for  a  legal  election.  Suppose  Zayas  or  Castillo 
or  Guerra  or  any  other  one  of  the  three  hundred  gen¬ 
erals  who  are  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  is  elected.  There  still  will 
be  one  “General”  who  is  not 
elected.  And  as  surely  as  a  dipso¬ 
maniac  takes  to  drink,  he  will 
take  to  the  brush,  and  we  will 
have  the  same  old  comic-opera 
revolution,  with  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  and  “business” — the  burning 
of  crops,  the  destruction  of  rail¬ 
ways,  the  landing  of  marines,  the 
establishing  of  another  “provi¬ 
sional”  government. 

For  decency’s  sake  it  may  be 
that  we  are  right  to  give  the 
Cubans  another  chance,  to  allow 
them  this  second  opportunity  to 
prove  they  are  capable  of  ruling 
themselves. 

But,  as  the  first  time  they  failed, 
again  they  will  fail. 

The  Elements  of  Failure 

'T'HERE  are  three  elements  that 
ensure  failure:  the  fact  that 
the  great  number  of  Cubans,  being 
unused  to  self-government,  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  professional 
politicians;  the  negroes,  who  are 
professional  rebels  and  who  will 
follow  any  politicians  against  any 
president  (of  all  the  rebels  I  have 
seen  in  the  field  nine-tenths  of 
them  were  negroes),  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  themselves,  who  would  de¬ 
stroy  any  existing  government  of 
which  they  are  not  office-holders. 
They  would  sell  their  birthright 
for  the  chance  to  become  anything 
from  a  custom-house  inspector  to 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or,  espe¬ 
cially,  one  of  those  high  officials 
whose  duties  may  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  red  touring  car. 

The  writer  is  not  one  of  those 
who  from  the  first  clamored  for 
annexation.  On  the  contrary,  in 
twenty  years  one  who  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  Cuba  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  No  one  who  witnessed 
the  struggles  of  the  Cubans  for 
freedom  could  have  thought  other¬ 
wise.  But,  in  the  light  of  this  last  exhibition  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  childishness,  and  since  meeting  here  in  Havana 
and  in  the  “field”  the  men  who  in  this  rebellion  were 
the  leaders  of  their  fellow  men,  it  would  be  foolish  and 
credulous  to  believe  the  Cubans  capable  either  of  appre¬ 
ciating  self-government  or  of  maintaining  it. 

Cuba  is  going  to  lose  her  freedom,  and  there  should  be 
no  mistake  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  loss.  The 
foreign  press,  and  at  home  the  anti-imperialist  press,  will 
accuse  the  United  States  of  self-seeking,  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  of,  by  any  excuse,  depriving  Cuba  of  her  rights. 

And  such  a  charge  will  be  unfair  and  untrue.  It  was 
the  United  States  gave  Cuba  her  independence.  It  is 
the  Cubans  who  have  destroyed  it. 
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The  election  of  November  6  in  Philadelphia  will ,  with  almost  a  certainty ,  make  the  office 
of  District  Attorney  of  greater  significance  than  that  of  Mayor.  The  people  propose 
to  elect  to  that  office  a  young  man  who  came  from  Iowa  to  study  pharmacy ,  but  who 
instead  cleaned  the  city  of  its  vicious  evils  and  exposed  the  source  of  its  political  corruption 


D.  CLARENCE  GIBBONEY 


PHILADELPHIA  is  waking  up.  It  is  no  longer 
“corrupt  and  contented.”  Reform  still  grows 
timid  as  it  approaches  the  shade  of  Penn’s  five- 
hundred-foot  pedestal,  but  the  “'contentment”  is 
passing  away.  A  year  ago  last  May  the  press  of 
the  nation  applauded  when  Philadelphia’s  Mayor,  John 
Weaver,  defied  the  Durham-Penrose-McNichol  machine 
that  made  him,  and  for  a  time  at  least  he  shattered 
this  legacy  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  by  refusing  to 
turn  over  to  a  private  corporation  the  gas  works  that 
belonged  to  the  city. 

It  was  so  uncommon  then  for  a  public  official  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  protect  the  city’s  interests  that  the  preachers 
of  the  good  old  pious  town  held  public  prayers,  calling 
upon  the  Almighty  to  help  the  Mayor  to  a  clearer 
vision  of  his  duty.  The  story  went  out  that  the  Mayor 
himself,  professing  piety,  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  city’s 
executive  office,  and  rose  fully  equipped  to  obey  his 
sworn  oath  to  the  people.  He  did  his  duty.  Then  the 
city  shouted ;  the  press  of  the  nation  heralded  the  news 
and  the  country  learned  that  the  public  conscience  of 
Philadelphia  was  not  dead.  It  merely  had  been  sleeping. 

It  was  then  that  those  who  love  the  political  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Philadelphia  began  to  build  hopes — to  wonder 
why  this  had  not  been  done  before.  For  years  there 
had  been  an  organization  fighting  for  decency.  It 
was  known  as  the  Law  and  Order  Society.  Like  the 
acorn  and  the  oak — it  began  most  humbly  and  it  grew. 
When  the  town  began  to  wake  it  found  that  the 
young,  working,  fighting  secretary  of  this  society  had 
an  accumulation  of  evidence  of  graft  and  official  thiev¬ 
ing  that  was  convincing  and  condemning.  For  years 
the  ballot  boxes  of  the  city  had  been  stuffed.  Names 
of  dead  men  and  dogs  were  voted,  and  the  names  of 
men  who  never  lived  were  registered  and  counted  at 
the  polling  places.  The  addresses  affixed  to  these  bogus 
votes  were  those  of  brothels  and  gambling  houses,  and 
the  proprietors  of  these  houses  of  iniquity  plied  their 
trade  without  even  a  pretext  of  restraint  because  they 
stood  for  the  registration  frauds  and  “delivered  the 
goods.”  These  bullies  operated  “joints”  whose  walls 
were  actually  mortared  to  police  stations,  yet  the  police 
never  heard  of  them.  All  this  evidence,  which  is  open 
to-day,  is  a  terrific  arraignment  of  every  District  At¬ 
torney  Philadelphia  has  had  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Where  is  the  Mayor?  No  one  Knows 

'T'HOSE  who  now  know  the  evidence  held  by  the  Law 
and  Order  Society  recall  that  the  Mayor,  who  through 
divine  help  a  year  ago  last  May  found  a  way  to  do  his 
duty,  was  formerly  District  Attorney,  and  in  charge  of 
the  city’s  legal  interests  at  the  time  these  crimes  were 
ripest;  when  the  very  police  of  the  city  acquiesced  in 
the  city’s  defeat.  To-day  the  old  machine  bosses  are 
returning  to  the  corridors  of  the  City  Hall.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  presence  there  is  yet  unsolved,  but 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  don’t  care.  They  have 
found  the  root  of  their  administrative  evils;  they  have 
found  the  man  who  has  shown  them  how  this  civic 
cancer  can  be  cured.  They  are  going  to  put  into  the 
office  of  District  Attorney  D.  Clarence  Gibboney,  the 
secretary  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  the  man  who 
made  Philadelphia  wake  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  political  insurrection,  which  had 
its  beginning  eighteen  months  ago,  Philadelphia  experi¬ 
enced  an  actual  fight  over  the  District  Attorney’s  office. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  nomination  by  the 
Republican  organization  —  Quay’s  legacy,  formerly 
known  as  “The  Gang” — is  a  handicap  to,  rather  than 
the  equivalent  of  an  election.  Two  years  ago  Gib- 
boney’s  candidacy  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  joke, 


to-day  it  is  a  serious  certainty.  The  Mayor,  who  a 
year  ago  was  idolized  because,  with  divine  help,  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  honest,  urged  the  choice  of  F.  J. 
Shoyer  for  District  Attorney.  Shoyer  was  known  to 
have  joined  the  Mayor  in  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty  to 
save  the  city’s  gas.  Shoyer  is  a  Bible-class  teacher 
and  wise  on  the  politics  of  Paul.  Philadelphia  is  a 
pious  town,  and  for  a  time  this  piety  had  its  appeal. 
But  the  politics  of  Paul  worried  the  settlers  on  the 
Schuylkill  much  less  than  the  politics  of  Philadelphia, 
and  they  began  to  ask,  What  has  Shoyer  done?  Shoyer 
had  held  a  ten-thousand-dollar  job  in  the  City  Hall 
under  Weaver.  Gibboney  had  raided  and  arrested  the 
gamblers  and  dive-keepers  and  burned  their  parapher¬ 
nalia.  He  had  helped  girls  to  recover  from  a  life  of 
shame  and  become  wives  and  mothers  in  respectable 
homes.  He  had  built  the  police  force  into  a  self- 
respecting  body;  he  had  made  an  acorn  of  earnest 
sympathy  grow  into  an  oak  of  powerful  good. 

At  the  psychological  moment  a  delegation  of  ministers 
waited  upon  Gibboney  to  say:  “We  have  endorsed  you 
for  District  Attorney.”  Before  the  newspapers  could 
tell  of  “Gibboney  for  District  Attorney,”  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  liquor  dealers  had  adopted  resolutions  commend¬ 
ing  Gibboney’s  work  in  the  License  Court. 

Not  long  after  that  a  City  Party  ward  committee 
formally  endorsed  him.  Then  a  prominent  Catholic 
priest  announced  that  Gibboney  was  the  logical  candi¬ 
date  for  District  Attorney  if  the  reform  movement 
were  to  win  the  November  fight.  That  inspired  the 
Methodists,  and  in  a  few  days  clergymen  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  were  running  to  Gibboney’s  office,  insisting 
that  he  be  a  candidate.  But  Gibboney  refused  to 
become  an  active  seeker  after  the  place. 

One  day  a  reporter  told  Gibboney  that  he  would  be 
opposed  by  the  German-Americans  because,  it  was  said, 
Gibboney  did  not  appreciate  the  German- American 
idea  of  personal  liberty.  In  spite  of  Gibboney’s  denial, 
the  rumor  was  printed,  but  subsequently  the  same 
newspaper  was  compelled  to  print  the  account  of  a  visit 
to  Gibboney  of  a  delegation  of  the  leading  German- 
Americans  of  the  city  with  a  resolution  of  high 
commendation. 

Gibboney’s  preliminary  campaign  was  so  unusual 
that  a  newspaper  obtained  interviews  with  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  opposing  elements  interested.  A  Catholic 
priest’s  laudations  of  the  man  were  sandwiched  between 


those  of  a  saloon-keeper  and  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop.  Lawyers,  liquor  men,  merchants,  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  Republicans,  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  and 
reformers,  praised  him.  Then  the  Prohibitionists  took 
the  initiative  by  nominating  a  ticket  with  Gibboney  for 
District  Attorney !  In  the  adjoining  column  in  the 
newspapers  next  day  appeared  the  political  news  of  a 
conference  of  organization  Republicans  wherein  Gib¬ 
boney  had  been  discussed  as  an  expedient  candidate. 

That  was  two  months  before  election.  Various  dele¬ 
gations,  religious,  political,  and  otherwise,  called  upon 
Gibboney,  giving  assurances  of  support.  When  asked 
under  what  conditions  would  he  accept  the  nomination 
he  said:  “Only  if  the  people  demand  it,  and  give  me 
credit  for  knowing  if  a  movement  represents  the 
people,  or  only  certain  interests.  If  I  should  accept  a 
proffered  nomination  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that,  if  elected,  I  shall  be  District  Attorney  absolutely 
free  from  obligations  of  any  sort.  No  question  how 
righteous  the  cause,  there  must  be  no  deals.  I  shall 
prosecute  all  criminals,  whether  they  agree  with  me 
politically,  or  religiously,  or  not.” 

Nominated  by  the  Town  Meeting 

COON  after  this  statement  was  made  a  committee  of  cit- 
^  izens  who  knew  Gibboney  in  private  life  was  organized 
to  promote  his  campaign.  Indorsements  were  received 
by  the  hundred,  and  on  September  n  a  town  meeting 
was  held  in  the  largest  auditorium  in  Philadelphia.  Its 
purpose  was  to  give  some  of  Gibboney’s  friends  a  public 
opportunity  to  tell  why  he  should  be  the  next  District 
Attorney. 

Thomas  Martindale,  one  of  the  most  public-spirited 
merchants  of  the  city,  presided,  and  a  Catholic  priest  fol¬ 
lowed  a  prominent  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  speech¬ 
making.  Mr.  Gibboney  was  also  indorsed  by  a  leading 
lawyer,  and  by  a  politician  who  announces  that  he  pur¬ 
poses  subsequently  to  return  to  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion.  That  meeting  was  the  most  remarkable  gathering 
Philadelphia  has  known  in  recent  years.  The  people  little 
realized  whither  they  were  drifting.  The  meeting  was  a 
superlative  expression  of  the  broadest  Catholicism  of 
democracy.  Every  religious  creed  and  every  shade  of 
political  affiliation  or  sympathy  known  to  Philadelphia 
was  there  noisily  participating  in  the  demonstrations  of 
approval.  Gibboney  was  the  city’s  man.  Just  as  the 
meeting  was  about  to  adjourn 
and  the  cheers  were  loudest  and 
longest  a  man  in  the  pit  realized 
that  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
had  returned  to  its  freedom  and 
to  the  political  rights  it  possessed 
before  the  old  Liberty  Bell  got 
cracked.  This  was  a  town  meet¬ 
ing — why  not? — it  was  a  meeting 
and  the  town  was  there.  The 
man  in  the  pit  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  shouted  for  the  floor. 
At  last  it  was  his. 

“I  have  a  resolution  to  offer,” 
he  cried.  “I  move  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  town  meeting  that 
D.  C.  Gibboney  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  nominated  by  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  for  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.” 

With  every  man  on  his  feet, 
shouting  and  cheering  until  the 
echoes  spread  beyond  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware,  and  while  the 
shade  of  Franklin  smiled,  Gib¬ 
boney  was  declared  a  candidate 
for  District  Attorney  —  not  by 
a  political  convention,  not  by 
bosses  or  leaders,  or  any  legacy 
of  Quay,  but  by  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fusion  between  the  reform 
City  Party  and  the  Democratic 
organization  was  discussed  in  a 
conference  of  the  leaders  not 
long  after  that.  The  Democrats 
conceded  that  the  reformers 
should  have  the  candidate  for 
District  Attorney,  “but,”  the 
Democratic  leaders  advised,  “we 
suggest  the  nomination  of  Gib¬ 
boney.  He  will  be  elected  and 
he’d  better  be  our  candidate.” 

For  shallow  political  reasons, 
and  contrary  to  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  among  its  own  leaders,  the 
Republican  organization  nomi¬ 
nated  Gibboney’s  only  rival  for 


THE  WAY  GIBBONEY  TACKLES  CORRUPTION 

Mr.  Gibboney  found  that  the  gambling  houses  and  the  illicit  slot-machine  shops  and  other 
resorts  of  vice  were  the  harbors  for  ballot-box  stuffers  and  repeaters,  so  he  raided 
their  places,  and  wrecked  their  traffic  by  collecting  and  burning  their  paraphernalia 
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the  District  Attorneyship  on  September  19,  and  half 
an  hour  later  a  potent  leader  admitted  that  it  meant 
defeat. 

On  the  day  previous  Gibboney  had  been  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  City  Party.  But  not  without  a 
fight  that  was  flavored  with  an  exquisite  essence  of 
humor.  The  friends  of  the  Mayor  and  of  “Earnest 
Worker”  Shoyer  urged  the  latter’s  nomination  on 
the  ground  that  Shoyer  was  “entitled  to  the  place 
because  he  had  been  an  avowed  candidate.” 

Angered  by  the  defeat  of  his  friend,  which 
he  publicly  proclaimed  was  intended  as  a  slap 
in  his  face,  Mayor  Weaver  published  eighteen 
affidavits  alleging  that  Gibboney’s  nomination 
had  been  accomplished  through  bribery  and 
attempted  bribery.  With  the  Mayor’s  first 
accusation,  Gibboney  promptly  declined  to 
accept  the  nomination.  Without  waiting  for 
proof  of  the  Mayor’s  sensational  and  shrewdly 
devised  charges  of  fraud,  Gibboney  rejected 
the  proffer  and  made  necessary  another  session 
of  the  City  Party  Convention. 

In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  seven  citi¬ 
zens  of  high  character,  four  of  them  being 
identified  with  the  Shoyer  movement,  and  the 
other  three  being  Gibboney  adherents,  inves¬ 
tigated  the  charges  of  bribery  and  attempted 
bribery. 

Refuses  a  Tainted  Nomination 

EVIDENCE  of  bribery  there  was  not,  al- 
^  though  it  was  shown  that  an  intoxicated 
delegate  had  offered  four  dollars  fora  vote  for 
Gibboney,  and  that  a  chairman  of  a  ward  dele¬ 
gation  pledged  to  Shoyer  had  offered  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  delegates  to  the  Gibboney  forces 
for  two  hundred  dollars!  It  was  the  unan¬ 
imous  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee 
that  there  had  not  been  fraud  and  that  not  a 
single  vote  had  been  affected  by  illegal  means, 
according  to  the  evidence. 

Thereby  the  nomination  of  Gibboney  had 
been  purged  even  of  suspicion  of  fraud,  but 
Gibboney  maintained  that  he  had  rejected  it, 
and  it  remained  for  the  convention  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  candidate.  They  did.  The  City  Party 
met  in  a  second  convention  and  did  over  again 
exactly  what  they  had  done  before.  Gibboney 
accepted.  He  put  on  his  armor  and  at  once 
began  his  fight.  Those  who,  for  a  dozen  years, 
have  heard  of  Gibboney  only  as  the  fighting 
secretary  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  the 
private  prosecutor  of  protected  criminals,  now 
are  meeting  him  on  the  stump.  His  platform 
consists  of  just  three  words:  “Justice  for 
criminals!” 

Who  is  this  man  Gibboney? 

His  life  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  equipped 
with  brains,  energy,  and  courage.  He  is  for 
the  right,  sincerely  and  boldly.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  invade  politically  protected  re¬ 
treats;  he  has  sent  hundreds  of  criminals  with 
a  “pull”  to  jail ;  he  has  given  the  lie  to  Mayor 
Weaver  and  to  others  high  in  authority  who 
have  apologized  for  protected  vice;  he  has 
wielded  a  greater  influence  upon  public  sen¬ 
timent — particularly  in  the  days  when  there 
was  no  reform  organization  behind  him — than 
any  other  man  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Man  with  a  Pious  Fist 

/FJ.IBBONEY  was  born  on  an  Iowa  farm  in 
1868.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
lived  in  an  obscure  little  village  on  Iowa’s  roll¬ 
ing  prairies.  He  was  a  religious  youth — and 
practised  his  religion  with  his  fists.  He  gained 
a  reputation  for  thrashing  the  “town  bully” 
because  the  fellow  had  pummeled  an  old  man 
and,  upon  another  occasion,  Gibboney  wal¬ 
loped  his  best  friend  because  the  boy  had 
offended  a  schoolgirl.  To  pay  for  his  tuition 
while  attending  Cornell  College  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa,  he  practised  the  manly  art 
of  pitching  hay,  plowing,  and  milking.  He 
worked  in  a  brickyard — he  “pulled  weeds” 
in  gardens,  and  he  sold  books  and  insurance. 

Because  he  debated  between  the  choosing  of  a 
career  as  a  criminal  lawyer  or  a  preacher,  he 
became  an  apothecary’s  clerk  in  the  only  drug 
shop  in  Lisbon,  Iowa.  While  there  a  drummer 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  get  a 
pharmaceutical  education.  Striking  the  town 
a  stranger,  Gibboney  associated  with  half  a 
dozen  other  students,  and  the  first  night  was 
taken  “to  see  the  sights.”  Gibboney  admits 
that  he  was  “green,”  and  that  he  was  horri¬ 
fied.  “But,”  he  said,  “what  I  saw  that  night 
led  me  to  resolve  that  if  ever  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  I'd  give  my  energy  to  help  fallen 
humanity.” 

After  two  years  in  college,  Gibboney  decided 
to  study  medicine.  While  a  student  in  the 
medical  college  he  met  Arthur  M.  Burton,  the 
president  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  and 
their  friendship  soon  expanded,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  offered  the  secretaryship  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  to  Gibboney.  That  was  sixteen  years  ago. 

Although  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  Gibboney  made 
the  Law  and  Order  Society  a  strong  ally  of  the  cause 
of  good  government.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
exposure  of  the  traffic  in  vice,  or  the  arrest  of  its  help¬ 
less  victims;  he  reached  after  “  The  System”  behind  the 
traffic. 

When  Gibboney  first  appeared  in  the  License  Court, 
to  file  remonstrances  against  liquor  dealers  who  had 
violated  the  law,  he  was  treated,  even  by  the  judges, 
with  scant  courtesy.  He  was  viewed  as  a  fanatic,  but 
after  a  few  years  Gibboney  was  recognized  as  an 


agency  for  good  in  the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  Now 
he  not  only  directs  how  remonstrances  shall  be  filed 
and  arranges  the  evidence  against  offending  licensed 
liquor  dealers,  but,  if  there  be  any  doubt,  the  judges 
frequently  consult  him  and  take  his  advice.  Among 
those  with  whom  he  enjoys  confidential  relations  are 
the  victims  of  the  white  slave  traffic;  politicians  who 
would  be  decent  if  “The  System”  permitted  it;  police¬ 
men  who  would  be  honest  if  the  bosses  who  direct  the 


city’s  administration  would  let  them;  men  who  have 
“done  time”;  men  who  have  a  “grudge”;  mothers, 
fathers,  and  others  interested  in  the  countless  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  dragged  into  the  meshes  of  Philadelphia’s 
evil  ways. 

That  he  would  be  better  qualified  for  his  work,  Gib¬ 
boney  undertook  the  study  of  law.  It  cost  him  nights 
of  effort,  but  he  won  the  admission  to  all  the  courts  of 
the  State. 

Gibboney  is  not  an  extravagant  theorist.  He  is 
rational  and  practical,  but  what  he  has  asserted,  by 


word  and  deed,  has  been  that  the  alliance  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  municipal  authorities  with  the  promoters 
of  vice  of  all  kinds  must  end. 

His  work  in  the  last  six  years  has  been  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  lack  of  results  on  the  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  police  authorities.  With  six  or  ten  agents 
and  detectives,  the  Law  and  Order  Society  accomplished 
more  in  one  year  than  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
and  its  Police  Bureau,  in  the  old  days  of  “The  System,” 
did  in  two  administrations  with  two  thousand 
policemen  and  detectives  and  a  yearly  appro¬ 
priation  of  $3,000,000. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  his 
benignant  force  should  be  approached  by-men 
who  thought  he  had  a  price.  Gibboney’s  first 
offer  of  a  bribe  was  $100,  to  withdraw  a  re¬ 
monstrance  against  a  liquor  dealer  who  sought 
a  renewal  of  his  license.  He  has  been  offered 
place  and  money.  His  largest  proffered  bribe 
was  $60,000  in  monthly  instalments  if  he 
would  agree  to  overlook  a  certain  evil  pro¬ 
tected  by  representatives  of  the  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Gibboney  was  assured  that  his  word  would 
be  taken  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
being  exposed !  But  though  newspaper  men 
have  known  of  these  attempts  to  bribe  Gib¬ 
boney,  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  proclaiming 
them  as  sensational  news,  because  rejection, 
with  Gibboney,  seemed  so  matter-of-fact. 

The  Political  Bosses  and  Crime 

CO  incensed  were  the  Philadelphia  politicians 
over  Gibboney’s  activity  that  in  the  1905 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature — six 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  political 
upheaval  —  three  bills  were  introduced  to 
cripple  the  work  of  the  Law  and  Order  Soci¬ 
ety.  Gibboney  conducted  his  own  campaign, 
and,  while  one  of  the  bills  was  passed,  it  aroused 
such  public  protest  that  the  Governor  was 
obliged  to  veto  it,  and  the  other  two  measures 
met  defeat  in  the  Legislative  chamber.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time,  Gibboney  had  this  to  say— and  it  indi¬ 
cates  what  manner  of  man  he  is: 

“White  slave  dens  are  places  of  the  lowest 
type,  where  ignorant  girls  are  lured  to  a  hor¬ 
rible  fate  and  kept  prisoners.  They  sprang 
into  existence  during  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  they  did  not  gain  their  greatest 
power  until  John  Weaver  became  Mayor. 

“These  places  thrive  in  the  ‘Tenderloin,’ 
and  the  owners,  in  payment  for  immunity 
from  police  prosecution,  agree  to  register 
hundreds  of  bogus  names  from  the  houses, 
promising  to  see  that  every  name  is  voted  by 
repeaters  in  each  election.  Therefore,  the 
Republican  machine  is  honor-bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

“In  striking  at  the  white-slave  evil,  the  Law 
and  Order  Society  struck  at  the  bulwark  of 
the  machine’s  strength.  The  members  of  the 
white-slave  syndicate  are  powerful  politically. 
They  are  the  leaders  of  election  divisions; 
they  serve  in  ward  committees ;  some  of  them 
are  on  the  police  force ;  some  are  pawnbrokers ; 
but  all  are  politicians. 

“The  Law  and  Order  Society  has  sent  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  machine  to  jail  and  driven  them 
from  the  city;  it  has  closed  resorts  of  vice, 
speak-easies,  opium  joints,  and  gambling 
houses,  from  which  hundreds  of  fraudulent 
voters  were  registered  and  voted ;  and  it  has 
exposed,  beyond  doubt,  the  unholy  alliance  of 
the  machine  and  the  criminals. 

An  Efficient  Attorney,  the  City's  Need 

“DROOF  is  not  lacking  that  Mayor  Weaver 
JL  absolutely  refused  to  close  those  vicious 
places,  including  the  white-slave  dens,  when 
he  was  informed  of  their  existence  and  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  back¬ 
ers  of  them.  He  knew,  as  well  as  did  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  discovered  and  made  him,  that  to 
disturb  those  places  -would  mean  to  disturb  the 
ward  leaders  and  other  politicians.  The  Mayor 
would  not  try  to  break  the  bond  which  exists 
between  dens  of  vice  and  the  machine.” 

Philadelphia  has  discovered  that  its  greatest 
need  to-day  is  not  a  Mayor,  but  a  District  At¬ 
torney.  The  administration  of  the  District 
Attorney’s  office  is  always  the  test  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  law.  The  Tweed  ring  in  New 
York  was  made  possible  through  controlling 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Tweed 
was  possible  because  he  kept  in  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  one  of  his  notorious  colleagues 
in  crime.  If  the  District  Attorney  is  either  the 
active  servant  or  the  acquiescent  dependent 
of  corrupt  bosses  and  machines,  the  people 
will  be  powerless  and  almost  hopeless  victims 
of  their  plunderers.  But  why  need  Phila¬ 
delphia  be  victimized  any  longer  by  either 
an  acquiescent  piety  or  by  gentlemanly  plun¬ 
derers?  It  has  found  a  man  who  has  exposed 
the  marriage  between  the  city’s  administration 
and  the  protectors  of  detestable  crime.  The  people  have 
called  that  man  to  do  them  public  service  at  four  differ¬ 
ent  political  conventions.  He  is  the  District  Attorney 
nominee  on  every  column  on  the  ticket  but  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  But  in  spite  of  this  single  omission  civic  virtue 
is  returning'  to  the  old  Quaker  town.  The  lethargy 
that  has  made  Philadelphia  a  butt  for  ridicule  is  being- 
thrown  off;  and  a  quiet  and  determined  purpose  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  city’s  voters.  The  city  has 
found  its  constitutional  conscience  and  its  “courage  of 
’76,”  and  the  cry  of  the  people  is  “Gibboney.” 


WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 

SECRETARY  OF  PEACE 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 


LIE’S  the  brother  of  the  little  brown  Malay, 

A  He’s  the  uncle  of  the  Panama  Canal, 

He’s  the  cousin  of  the  jingo  who  resides  in  San  Domingo, 
And  he’s  grandsire  of  the  Moro  canni-bal. 

And  he  has  the  Porto  Ricans  on  his  hands, 

And  he  has  the  San  Domingers  on  his  brain, 

While  his  heart  is  beating  juba  to  the  little  woes  of  Cuba 
As  his  waistcoat  cries:  “Expansion!” — notin  vain. 

O  William,  while  you  labor  at  your  desk. 

Your  heart  is  chasing  datos  in  the  highlands. 

And  the  east-wind  whispers  gentle 
With  an  accent  oriental: 

‘‘Come  back.  Bill,  and  run  the  Filipino  Islands  l  ” 

\A/HEN  the  Cuban  junta  clamors  in  his  ears 

And  Poultney  from  the  Zone  is  yelling:  “Graft!” 
When  the  Porto  Rican  nigger  is  petitioning  for  bigger 

Voting-powers,  where  fly  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Taft  ? 
Does  he  think  of  summer  outings  in  the  past 
’Midst  the  Moro  and  the  simple  Tagalog  ? 

Where  the  pleasant  anecdote  is  told  by  pant-less  Igorrotes 
Over  luncheons  of  divinely  roasted  dog  ? 

O  William,  when  your  party  speaks  of  you 

From  the  valleys  and  the  rivers  and  the  highlands. 

Does  the  Presidential  saddle 
Seem  a  Worthy  throne  to  straddle 

To  the  Monarch  of  the  Filipino  Islands  ? 

\A/HEN  a  dozen  brown  republics  squall  for  war 
And  China  with  a  boycott  at  her  beck 
Rises  up,  a  mighty  stripling;  to  transpose  from  Mr.  Kipling, 
Taft  has  got  the  white  man’s  burden  on  his  neck. 

Yet  a  man  of  weight  and  substance  he  remains, 

An  all-round  public  figure,  never  small; 

And  his  tailor  cries  with  pleasure  as  he  takes  the  states¬ 
man’s  measure: 

“Here’s  the  noblest,  stoutest  Roman  of  them  all!  ” 

O  William,  don’t  you  hear  the  gu-gu’s  call 

From  the  palmy  Guam  and  Ilo-Ilo  highlands. 

From  the  scribes  of  Pingo-Pango 
And  the  tribes  of  Zamboango  : 

“ Come  back,  Bill,  and  take  the  Filipino  Islands!  ” 
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THE  MAN  WHO  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH  A  TYPE, 
AND  THE  PROPHECY  THAT  WAS  FULFILLED 


SO  Kitty  was  coming!  Justin  put  down  the  letter 
and  turned  absently  to  the  gray  London  morning 
outside.  Their  dream  of  years  was  to  come  true, 
after  all:  they  were  to  explore  London  together, 
to  find  the  streets  and  inns  of  their  favorite 
biographers,  to  locate  the  scenes  of  the  novels  they 
grew  up  in,  to  ramble  through  the  great  past  just  as 
they  had  eagerly  planned  in  the  splendid  enthusiasm 
of  the  days  when  they  outgrew  Rawlins.  Kitty  had 
always  been  not  only  tire  nicest  cousin  he  had,  but  the 
nicest  cousin  any  one  ever  had.  Their  comradeship 
had  been  wholly  unsentimental,  for  first  cousins  were 
not  open  to  sentimental  possibilities  in  the  Rawlins 
code ;  yet  it  had  triumphantly  survived  the  evanescent 
loves  of  their  school  and  college  days,  and  was  their 
unfailing  refuge  in  the  period  when  they  both  began 
to  find  Rawlins  decidedly  too  small  for  them.  That 
discovery  could  not  be  mentioned  aloud  in  Rawlins 
society,  but  they  took  vast  comfort  in  confiding  it  to 
each  other  and  in  finding  books  whereby  they  might 
make  flying  trips  into  the  world  without.  Their  par¬ 
ticular  treasure  was  a  creased  and  ragged  map  of  Lon¬ 
don.  They  traced  their  way  about  it  as  they  might 
have  followed  a  map  of  Paradise, 
devout  and  wholly  unexpectant. 

When  amazing  chance  offered 
London  to  Justin,  Kitty  took  his 
going  sensibly,  as  she  took  every¬ 
thing. 

“And  it  is  best  for  me,  too,” 
she  concluded.  “It  is  time  I 
married,  if  I  am  ever  going  to. 

And  you  know  perfectly  well, 

Justin,  I  shall  never  fall  in  love 
while  1  have  you  about — you  are 
too  wholly  satisfying  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  Besides,  the  Rawlins  men 
suffer  by  contrast.  With  you 
gone,  I  shall  be  driven  into  senti¬ 
mentality  by  sheer  loneliness.” 

“Well," if  it  drives  you  to  some 
jay  like  Atkinson — ”  he  protested. 

“It  won’t  be  Atkinson,  but  it 
will  very  probably  be  a  jay — from 
the  London  standpoint,”  was  the 
tranquil  answer.  “I  can’t  leave 
Rawlins,  and  no  inspired  being 
is  coming  here  to  look  me  up.” 

Her  pleasant,  round,  freckled 
face  was  lit  with  the  nicest  smile 
in  the  world.  “It  won’t  be  bad, 
really:  jays  are  very  good  to  their 
wives  and  children.” 

“And  we  should  always  have 
each  other,  no  matter  how  much 
we  married,”  he  admitted. 

The  first  year  in  London  was 
lonely,  not  without  homesickness. 

Justin  wrote  steadily  to  Kitty, 
and  the  burden  of  his  letters  was: 

“If  I  could  only  show  it  to  you!” 

Once  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say:  “I  sometimes  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  live  in  Rawlins  and  yearn 
for  London  than  it  is  to  live  in 
London  and  yearn  for  Kitty.” 

Then  doors  opened  to  him,  one 
by  one,  friendly  individuals  began 
to  emerge  from  the  blank  mass, 
gaieties  came  his  way,  and  pretty, 
well-dressed  women :  the  home  of 
Carlyle  and  the  haunts  of  Dr. 

Johnson  suddenly  became  less 
vividly  interesting  than  the  Savoy 
after  the  theatre  and  the  three- 
twenty  golf  train.  Life  swept  him 
up,  and  the  great  game  of  men 
and  women  made  the  pursuits 
of  the  intellect  seem  as  remote 
and  charmless  as  Rawlins  itself. 


“Only  she  isn’t  pretty,  you  know,”  he  warned  her, 
loyally  eager  to  get  the  defects  acknowledged,  and  so 
minimized,  before  Kitty  should  come.  “She  has  little 
freckles,  and  she’s  fat,  and  she  dresses  abominably — or 
at  least  she  always  did  in  Rawlins.  But  she  is  such 
a  splendid  sort.” 

“Really!”  said  Muriel.  Her  mouth  had  the  mobility 
of  a  little  red  serpent,  and  could  take  odd  twists  and 
curves  that  baffled  Justin  as  much  as  they  allured  him. 
His  face  fell  a  little  now. 

“I  can’t  help  hoping  that  you  will  like  her,”  he  said 
gravely. 

“Ah,  if  she  is  your  cousin — !”  And  the  little  serpent 
glided  into  a  smile  that  could  only  be  described  as 
“early  Eve.”  “I  have  some  girl  cousins  myself,  but 
they  are  quite  nasty,”  she  added  irrelevantly. 

Muriel  was  in  lavender  silk,  and  seemed  like  an 
orchid  to  his  male  clumsiness.  He  went  straight  from 
her  delicate  presence  to  the  station  where  Kitty  was  to 
arrive,  and  waited  in  dull,  cold  gloom,  ashamed  and 
helpless. 

“I  must  be  glad,  I  must,  I  must!”  he  muttered 
desperately  as  the  train  drew  in. 

He  saw  her  before  she  saw  him 
— fat  and  dusty,  with  her  hat  slip¬ 
ping  back  on  her  head  and  her 
ill-cut  skirt  tipping  up  in  front 
and  her  hands  full  of  strange  lug¬ 
gage,  and  it  was  as  though  he  saw 
a  being  of  another  sex  from  the 
woman  he  had  just  left.  And 
then  suddenly  Kitty  was  smiling 
at  him,  that  same  comprehending 
smile  of  frankness  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  and  humorous  common 
sense,  and  he  was  embracing  her 
publicly  and  spontaneously  with 
nothing  in  his  heart  but  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  reunion. 

“By  Jiminy,  Kitty,  it  is  good 
to  see  you  !”  he  exclaimed  a  dozen 
times  before  he  got  her  into  a 
cab.  Relief  at  his  own  affection¬ 
ate  impulses  made  him  positively 
foolish.  Kitty  accepted  it  all 
beaming,  but  without  surprise; 
it  was  evidently  just  about  what 
she  had  expected. 

“I’m  not  really  here,”  she  said, 
leaning  forward  to  revel  in  the 
dingy  streets.  “It  can’t  be  true, 
Justin — one  of  us  is  asleep  and 
dreaming  it.  Is  it  you  or  I?” 

“I  shan’t  wake  up  to  find  out,” 
said  Justin  contentedly.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  want  to  rest  to-day, 
but — ” 

“Rest!  ”  interrupted  Kitty.  “I 
want  to  see  the  Tower  and  the 
Royal  Academy.” 

“They  may  still  be  there  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“But  I  may  wake  up  back  in 
Rawlins.  Oh,  I  want  to  see  every¬ 
thing  !  And  especially  some  of 
the  beautiful  ladies  you  wrote 
about,  One  in  particular — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will  meet  her  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Justin,  and  hastily 
turned  the  subject. 

He  had  secured  a  week  off,  that 
he  might  do  justice  to  Kitty’s 
historical  zeal.  He  followed  pa¬ 
tiently  enough  the  next  day  while 
she  gloated  over  every  stone  in 
the  Tower  and  had  solemn  trances 
in  the  Abbey,  but  his  thoughts 
seldom  strayed  far  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  to  meet  Muriel 
for  tea.  He  wanted  Kittv  to  go 

li 


His  affectionate  letters  to  Kitty  had  never  flagged: 
his  need  of  an  outlet  was  often  acute  in  these  days,  and 
small  brilliancies  seemed  doubly  brilliant  because  there 
was  some  one  to  whom  they  could  be  told.  And  now  a 
legacy,  “too  little  to  save,”  was  sending  Kitty  joyously 
across  the  water  to  carry  out  all  the  darling  plans  of 
their  youth.  Her  perfect  faith  had  no  need  to  wait  for 
his  answer:  she  was  -already  on  the  way.  “Find  me  a 
little  lodging  near  you,  and  we  will  have  six  glorious 
weeks  together,”  she  had  written  whole-heartedly,  and 
Justin  felt  an  acute  pang  of  shame  that  his  step  was  not 
more  buoyant  as  he  went  to  his  day’s  work.  One  ques¬ 
tion  persisted,  dismally,  through  all  his  thoughts:  What 
would  Muriel  make  of  Kitty?  And  under  that,  un¬ 
acknowledged,  lay  the  dread:  How  shall  I  see  enough 
of  Muriel  with  Kitty  here? 

The  intervening  ten  days  passed  somewhat  like 
the  final  period  of  bachelorhood.  Muriel,  learning 
of  the  advent  of  another  woman,  was  pleased  to  be 
gracious  to  him,  and  he  was  daily  swept  farther  into 
the  dazzling  world  where  she  lived  and  moved  and 
had  her  exquisite  being.  He  told  her  a  great  deal  about 
Kitty,  with  his  nice,  boyish,  American  enthusiasm. 


Justin  was  depressed  to  helpless  silence  by  the  contrast 
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home  and  rest  for  an  hour  before  the  meeting,  but  she 
was  too  infatuated  with  the  London  streets,  which 
moved  her  almost  to  tears,  they  were  “so  natural’’; 
consequently  she  was  red  and  shiny  and  not  quite  tidy 
when  they  reached  the  appointed  tea-rooms.  She 
poked  at  her  hair  and  rubbed  her  face  briskly  with  her 
handkerchief — powder  was  not  included  in  the  Rawlins 
code. 

“It  doesn’t  matter:  I  am  not  handsome,  anyway,’’ 
she  concluded  comfortably.  But  it  did  matter  when 
Muriel  came  in,  exquisite  in  embroidered  linen,  with  a 
hat  made  of  tiny  pink  roses  on  her  bronze  hair.  Not 
a  wave  was  out  of  place,  and  the  little  wisps  about 
Kitty’s  ears  seemed  suddenly  unpardonable,  just  as  her 
serge  suit  seemed  stuffy  and  inappropriate  and  her 
tight  little  black  hat  the  choice  of  a  self-respecting 
housemaid.  Kitty  herself  was  untroubled,  but  Justin 
was  depressed  to  helpless  silence  by  the  contrast.  Not, 
to  do  him  justice,  that  he  felt  any  pangs  of  snobbish¬ 
ness.  But  it  was  vital  that  Muriel  should  appreciate 
his  Kitty,  and  he  was  secretly  angry  at  the  latter  for 
allowing  unnecessary  obstacles  to  intervene. 

Muriel  was  frostily  courteous,  and  listened 
without  a  smile  while  Kitty  told  freely  and 
amusingly  of  her  trip  over.  Kitty  was  used  to 
being  a  success  in  Rawlins,  and  a  general  faith 
that  every  one  felt  as  kindly  as  she  did  relieved 
her  of  shyness.  She  really  was  exceedingly 
bright — as  Rawlins  would  have  expressed  it — 
about  the  voyage. 

“You  came  quite  by  yourself?”  was  Muriel's 
only  comment.  There  was  a  reserve  in  her 
tone  that  Kitty  misread  as  wonder  for  her 
courage. 

“Oh,  dear  me,  yes.  American  girls  go  any¬ 
where  alone,”  she  said  genially.  “There  is 
really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.” 

“Ah — possibly  not,”  murmured  Muriel,  with 
the  lightest  conceivable  glance  at  Kitty’s  round 
face.  "Shall  you  be  at  the  Darn  leys’  to-night?” 
she  added,  turning  to  Justin  as  though  Kitty 
were  a  closed  subject. 

“No.  indeed:  I  want  to  visit  with  my  cousin,” 
he  answered,  manfully  cheerful  outside. 

“Well,  your  cousin  is  going  to  tuck  herself 
up  at  nine  o’clock,”  put  in  Kitty.  “I  have  to 
have  at  least  eight  hours’  sleep,  or  I  am  a 
wreck,”  she  explained  to  Muriel  ;  “and  to-night 
I  want  ten.” 

“Really!”  said  Muriel. 

“We  have  had  a  tremendous  day,”  Justin 
flung  himself  into  the  breach.  “My  cousin 
knows  more  about  London  than  most  Lon¬ 
doners.  There  is  nothing  new  left  for  her  here 
— she  simply  has  to  verify  what  she  already 
knows.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Muriel.  Kitty’s  eyes  rested 
serenely  on  the  exquisitely  tinted  face. 

“I  think  the  people  will  be  new  to  me — quite 
new,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  as  calm  and  kind  as 
her  eyes. 

“I  hope  you  will  like  us,  I’m  sure,”  said 
Muriel  with  the  edges  of  her  lips.  Then  she 
rose.  “So  charmed  to  have  met  you,”  she  said 
without  a  glimmer  of  expression,  holding  out 
three  fingers.  Kitty  did  not  manage  them  well, 
being  used  to  a  whole  hand  in  Rawlins.  She 
looked  thoughtfully  after  the  retreating  figure 
as  they  dropped  into  their  seats  again. 

“I  should  like  some  more  tea — very  hot,”  she 
said  dryly. 

“You  know  Englishwomen  are  not  warm  at 
first  sight,  like  Americans,”  Justin  reminded 
her,  with  an  effort.  Kitty  smiled  at  him 
reassuringly. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mind!  She’s  young  outside, 
your  pretty  lady,”  she  added  thoughtfully, 
after  a  pause;  “but  she’s  a  thousand  years  old 
inside — so  old  she  has  forgotten  the  warm  red 
earth  she  started  in.  Too  long  a  civilization 
makes  people  shallow  and  hard ;  they  have 
passions,  but  no  warmth.” 

“Not  always!  Perhaps  it  is  just  that  you  and 
I  are  too  near  the  soil  to  understand  them,"  he 
urged.  “And  then  the  English  really  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  us,  Kitty.  They  have  to  get  used 
to  you.” 

“I  doubt  if  your  lady  friend  would  ever  quite 
get  used  to  me,”  was  the  placid  answer.  “I  am 
middle-class  American,  my  dear,  from  my  ac¬ 
cent  to  my  boots.  I  am  big  enough  not  to  mind  it, 
but  I  suspect  she  isn’t.  How  about  you?”  she  added 
unexpectedly. 

“You’re  Kitty:  that’s  all  I  care  about,”  he  asserted, 
and  meant  it;  yet  his  voice  did  not  ring  wholly  true  in 
his  own  ears.  “What  else  am  I?”  he  added  hastily. 

“An  exceedingly  good-looking  young  man,”  said 
Kitty  smiling.  “Besides,  there  is  little  or  no  Rawlins 
about  you.  Yes,  you  really  have  acquired  tone.  In 
Rawlins  you  would  now  be  described  as  a  ‘club  man’; 
and  she  as  a  ‘society  girl.’  ” 

“And  we  should  be  credited  with  going  to  ‘champagne 
suppers,’  ”  Justin  added  appreciatively.  Analysis  of 
Rawlins  was  dear  to  both  their  hearts. 

Kitty  turned  him  out  promptly  at  nine  that  night, 
and,  after  vowing  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Justin  weakly  dressed  and  went  to  the  Darnley  recep¬ 
tion.  Muriel  was  obviously  glad  to  see  him:  it  was 
hard  to  fancy  any  one  not  glad  to  see  Justin,  he  was  so 
sunny  and  good-looking,  so  full  of  faith  in  his  fellow 
creatures. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  come:  I  am  very  cross  at  you,”  he 
said,  smiling  for  sheer  pleasure  in  her  loveliness  as  they 
promenaded  with  the  crowd. 

“Cross  at  me!”  Clear-eyed  innocence  was  lifted  to 
him.  “But  why?” 

“Do  you  think  you  were  very  nice  to  my  cousin  this 
afternoon?” 

It  was  as  though  she  recalled  the  incident  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Then  the  smooth  scarlet  line  of  her  lips  took  a 


ears.  For  swinging  briskly  toward  them  came  Kitty 
herself,  Kitty  moist  and  red  in  her  stuffy  serge  suit, 
with  her  hair  straying  about  her  collar  and  her  g 
cotton  gloves  dangling  from  her  shopping  bag:  Kitty 
with  her  round  face  guilelessly  uplifted,  lost  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  London  skyline. 

Of  course,  once  seen,  she  must  inevitably  join  them. 
And  then  Muriel  would  grow  frosty  and  slip  away, 
taking  all  the  romance  of  the  world  with  her.  Justin 
loved  Kitty,  even  at  that  moment,  but  he  could  not 
lose  this  precious  hour.  Muriel  had  not  seen  her — she 
never  saw  persons  of  that  aspect;  and  Kitty’s  eyes 
were  still  on  the  skyline. 

“Suppose  we  cross  into  the  shade,”  said  Justin 
abruptly,  and  a  moment  later  they  were  safe:  or  would 
have  been  if  guilt  had  not  driven  him  to  a  quick  back¬ 
ward  glance.  His  eyes  looked  straight  into  Kitty’s 
before  either  of  them  could  avoid  it;  and  Kitty’s 
seemed  to  him  clouded  and  bewildered. 

In  an  instant  hehad  wheeled  back. 

“Here  is  my  cousin,”  he  exclaimed  to  Muriel,  and 
the  heartiness  of  his  voice  must  surely  have 
cleared  him  from  any  suspicion  of  running 
away.  He  took  her  hand  and  beamed  down 
at  her.  “What  luck,  Kitty!  Come  and  walk 
with  us,”  he  urged:  surely  she  could  feel  no 
flaw  in  his  welcome.  Kitty’s  glance,  reassur¬ 
ingly  bright  and  serene,  rested  for  an  instant 
on  Muriel,  who,  after  a  slight  backward  motion 
of  her  head,  had  transferred  her  attention  to 
the  far  distance. 

“I  wish  I  could,”  she  said  heartily ;  “but  I  am 
dead — I  was  just  looking  for  a  hansom  to  take 
me  home.  Do  find  me  one.  ”  Justin  protested 
garrulously,  then  put  her  into  a  hansom  and 
smiled  and  waved  her  off.  Muriel  ignored  the 
incident,  except  for  a  mocking  lift  of  her  eye¬ 
brows,  and  Justin  tried  to  forget  it;  but  the 
afternoon  was  spoiled,  after  all.  He  was  miser¬ 
ably  ashamed. 

Kitty  accepted  his  remorseful  zeal  the  next 
day  with  her  usual  clear  friendliness,  yet  about 
four  o’clock  she  managed  to  get  “tired”  and 
insisted  on  going  home  to  her  lodgings,  leaving 
hifn  free ;  and  this  happened  so  often  in  the 
days  that  followed,  there  were  so  many  hours 
that  had  to  be  devoted  to  letters,  that  he  be¬ 
came  uncomfortably  certain  that  she  had  seen 
more  than  the  skyline  that  afternoon,  and  that 
his  beaming  cordiality  had  not  deceived  her. 
He  would  have  spent  all  his  money  on  her,  in  a 
shamed  attempt  to  atone,  but  she  quietly  put 
a  stop  to  that. 

“The  good  old  Dutch  school  for  me,”  she 
insisted,  and  paid  her  half  like  a  man.  Irrita¬ 
tion  at  this  finally  made  Justin  lose  his  temper. 

“Why  in  thunder  you  can’t  take  a  few  meals 
and  cabs  from  me — !”  he  burst  out.  “Kitty, 
you’re  mean !” 

“Not  at  all.  Besides,”  she  added  mischie¬ 
vously,  “you  are  going  to  need  every  cent  in 
your  new  pursuit.” 

“Pursuit?”  he  echoed  uneasily. 

“Of  glamour.  It  comes  very  high,  my  dear.” 
“1  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about.” 
Justin  was  surly. 

“I  wish  you  did,”  said  Kitty  impulsively; 
then,  at  his  stare,  she  had  to  go  on:  “I  mean, 
it  would  spare  you  something.  You’re  going  to 
get  fearfully  hurt,  Justin.” 

“By  what,  pray?”  His  aspect  was  not  en¬ 
couraging,  but  she  bravely  persisted. 

“By — a  type.  You  may  think  it  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  girl,  but  it  won’t  be.  It  is  the  fine-lady 
type  that  will  do  for  you.” 

•  “Well,  I  suppose  the  girl  will  be  somewhere 
there  behind  the  type,”  he  objected. 

“Yes;  but  not  for  you,”  said  Kitty  gravely. 
“The  girl  of  that  type  will  play  with  you,  she 
will  even  love  you” — her  eyes  rested  on  him 
appreciatively — “but — she  marries  money  and 
position.  Inevitably.” 

The  cold  weight  of  the  words  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  Justin  of  how  far  his  dreams  had  been 
carrying  him.  Then  he  came  back  to  Kitty 
with  a  patronizing  smile. 

“You  have  been  reading  books,  Kitty,  off  in 
Rawlins:  you  would  see  things  differently  if 
you  had  been  living  here.  Even  fine  ladies  are 
human — thank  goodness!”  He  had  worked 
himself  up  to  cheerfulness  again.  “Now  I  invite  you  to 
go  to  the  theatre  to-night :  you  may  accept  or  decline, 
but  you  may  not  pay.” 

“I  accept,  thank  you,”  said  Kitty  meekly. 

Kitty’s  words  recurred  heavily  to  Justin  when  he 
went  to  bed  that  night,  but  he  rose  up  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  fighting  mood.  He  had  to  recognize  a  measure 
of  truth  in  what  she  had  said — that  it  was  infatuation 
for  the  Muriel  type  as  much  as  love  of  the  girl  Muriel 
that  held  him:  certainly  he  never  thought  of  her  apart 
from  her  world,  from  the  glamour  of  roses  and  silver 
and  lavender  silk  that  seemed  to  lie  about  her  like  a 
delicate  odor.  This  recognition  determined  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  aggressiveness.  He  was  going  forth  to  find 
the  girl  herself,  the  human,  living-hearted  girl  back  of 
the  trained  and  ordered  personality :  he  would  smash 
through  the  artificial  wall  of  caste  and  of  precedent, 
and  the  girl  should  open  her  eyes  to  find  a  living  man 
confronting  her.  No  personage,  no  bearer  of  gold,  but 
a  man  who  demanded  her  attention  simply  because  he 
could  love,  honor,  and  cherish,  whose  humility  before 
her  was  born  of  his  tenderness,  not  at  all  of  his  worldly 
state.  His  spirit  stood  in  shield  and  buckler  by  the 
time  he  was  dressed.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
state  of  mind  was  romantic:  he  called  it  facing  the 
facts. 

It  was  the  type,  the  trained  fine-lady,  who  received 
him  late  that  afternoon.  Several  other  callers  were 
there,  but  he  doggedly  outstayed  them,  smiling  at  her 
triumphantly  when  they  had  the  room  to  themselves. 


delicately  derisive  twist.  “You  are  so  odd  and  loyal! 
Why  do  you  take  your  cousin  so  hard?” 

“If  you  only  knew — ” 

“Don’t  assure  me  she  has  all  the  virtues:  it  is  quite 
obvious.  What  of  it?” 

“But,  my  dear  young  woman,  she  is  clever  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  wise  and  well  balanced— she  is  worth  six  of 
most  women.  It  hurts  me  to  have  you  miss  her  so 
completely.  ” 

They  had  come  to  a  room  where  dancing  was  going 
on.  Muriel  slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and  they  waltzed 
in  silence  for  several  minutes.  Then  she  murmured  to 
his  shoulder:  “Are  you  still  cross  at  me?” 

“Yes,”  said  Justin;  but  he  held  her  a  little  closer. 
Three  minute's  more,  then  the  cool  voice  inquired: 

“And  now?” 

“No — God  forgive  me!”  said  Justin  with  a  laugh, 
abruptly  releasing  her.  “But  I  still  wish—” 

A  personage  of  high  degree,  stout,  and  pinkly  bald, 
was  bowing  before  his  partner,  and  she  left  him  with 
an  indifferent  nod.  Justin  presently  went  home. 


All  the  romance  of  the  world  seemed  concentrated  in  her  presence 


To  maintain  a  vivid  interest  in  the  byways  fre¬ 
quented  by  Dickens  when  paths  leading  to  Muriel 
were  daily  available  was  no  light  task.  The  first  three 
days  seemed  so  long  to  Justin  that  by  the  fourth  he 
felt  he  had  fairly  earned  a  half  holiday. 

“I  have  an  engagement  I  must  keep,”  he  told  Kitty, 
guilty  eyes  on  his  watch.  “Can  you  amuse  yourself?” 

“Of  course.  I  ought  to  get  some  letters  written, 
anyway.  And  I  promised  Mr.  Snead  that  I  would  look 
up  something  for  him  in  the  British  Museum.” 

“Mr.  Snead?” 

“A  widower  with  five  children,  my  dear.” 

“Oh!”  They  both  laughed.  “I  have  always  been 
on  the  lookout  for  that  jay  you  forewarned  me  about,” 
Justin  added. 

“Well,  so  have  I,”  was  the  candid  answer. 

No  bird  ever  flew  from  a  cage  door  as  eagerly  as 
Justin  flew  to  Muriel,  when  he  had  made  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  gorgeous.  All  the  romance  of  the  world  seemed 
to  him  concentrated  in  this  elaborate,  orchid-like  pres¬ 
ence.  Kitty,  good  old  Kitty,  appeared  very  plain 
prose,  indeed,  by  contrast.  Muriel  dashed  him  to 
earth  by  showing  two  engagements  for  the  afternoon, 
then  set  him  soaring  by  breaking  both  for  a  walk  with 
him.  All  the  sunny  beauty  of  the  June  day  seemed  to 
him  concentrated  under  her  parasol  as  they  turned 
toward  the  park.  Compared  with  a  prospect  of  penny 
chairs  with  Muriel,  the  British  Museum  became  piti¬ 
fully  tame.  Poor  Kitty ! 

Then  the  doors  of  the  cage  seemed  to  squeak  in  his 
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A  VICTIM  TO  GLAMOUR 

( Continued  from  page  2j\ 


Yet,  once  alone  with  her,  he  was  irritated  to  feel  creeping  back  upon  him  his  usual 
sense  of  inadequacy  in  her  presence,  inadequacy  not  to  the  demands  of  the  woman, 
but  of  the  woman’s  setting.  He  could  neve/ scorn  into  complete  denial  an  un¬ 
reasoning  consciousness  of  not  being  her  equal  in  the  only  sense  of  the  word 
which  Muriel  recognized.  What  was  more,  he  knew  that  she  knew  it,  and  that  his 
determined  ease  of  manner  never  cheated  her  as  to  his  own  attitude.  He  drew  his 
chair  close  to  the  little  couch  where  she  sat,  and  summoned  all  his  forces,  national 
and  political,  as  well  as  personal,  to  prove  to  her  not  only  that  he  was  conventionally 
her  equal,  but  that  he  never  doubted  his  being  so. 

“I  want  a  talk  with  you,”  he  said  in  a  tone  that  nearly  satisfied  him;  if  it 
were  not  assured,  it  certainly  would  pass  for  such.  “I  want  a  real  talk  with'  you. 
I  have  been  talking  at  you  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  couldn’t  fill  in  your 
answers,  so  I  have  come  to  get  them.” 

Muriel’s  blue  eyes  rested  appreciatively  on  his  earnest  face. 

“Answers?  Ah,  don’t  ask  answers,”  she  warned  him. 

“Who’s  afraid !” 

She  smiled  at  him  subtly.  “Muriel’s  afraid!” 

“Muriel  had  better  be!  I  am  here  to  find  her  out!” 

“Find  me  out?”  Her  look  was  startled. 

“I  want  to  know  you,  the  real  you!”  he  demanded.  “Not  the  self  you  show 
to  any  one,  but  the  real  self,  the  one  that  cries,  and  loses  its  temper,  and  wants 
things.  I  have  never  known  on  any  point  what  you  really  felt.  A  fit  of  rage  might 
be  illuminating.  ” 

Muriel  considered  him  with  the  little  serpent  drawn  down  at  one  corner. 

“I  fancied  there  were  other  ways  of  showing  feeling,”  she  suggested. 

A  quiver  of  excitement  ran  through  him. 

“Yes,  there  are  other  ways,”  he  assented. 

“Better  ways,  perhaps?”  And  the  serpent  tempted  him.  Magically,  they  were 
both  on  their  feet,  and  his  arms  were  about  her.  She  did  not  shrink  from  him. 

“Muriel!”  he  cried.  “You  do  love  me!” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  she  answered,  but  her  tone  did  not  match  her  words.  She 
pressed  her  palm  against  his  cheek.  “Kiss  me  again,”  she  said.  The  contrast 
between  her  denial  and  her  warm  self  was  an  enchantment  far  more  bewildering 
than  a  mere  confession  of  love.  The  word  “paradox”  came  into  his  head  as  a 
term  of  endearment,  and  he  used  it  so:  “You  precious  paradox,  you  bewitching 
paradox,”  he  murmured,  and  the  incongruous  word  thrilled  with  a  meaning  its 
passionless  existence  had  never  before  conveyed.  A  moment  later  they  separated 
at  a  sound  in  the  passage  outside.  Muriel  recovered  her  composure  instantly  and 
turned  toward  the  window,  which  opened  on  a  little  balcony  screened  and  made 
fragrant  with  blooming  plants.  The  steps  passed  the  door  without  entering. 

“Come  and  see  the  geraniums,”  she  said  as  she  stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 

“It  isn’t  geraniums  I  want  to  see,”  he  declared,  following.  “Muriel,  Muriel — ” 
He  broke  off  with  an  exclamation.  Through  a  gap  in  the  plants  the  street  was 
visible.  “I  believe  that  idiot  is  coming  here,”  he  protested  irritably. 

Muriel’s  gaze  followed  the  direction  of  his  own.  A  short,  stout  figure  was 
crossing  the  street,  clad  in  a  suit  of  the  palest  tan  tweeds.  Below  his  pale  straw 
hat  extended  an  ellipse  of  baldness,  emphasized  only  by  its  pinkness,  for  the  hair 
below  was  paler  than  itself.  A  huge  baby  face  suggesting  in  its  hairless  rotundity 
an  infant  resembling  his  grandfather  was  plainly  set  toward  the  hall  door. 

“I  guess  he  is,  as  Cousin  Kitty  would  say,”  was  Muriel’s  comment.  If  she 
resented  the  coming  interruption,  she  did  not  show  it. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  let  him  come  all  the  time.  Surely  you  don't  care  for  im¬ 
portance  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  himself!  One  has  only  to  look  at 
him — and  he  hasn’t  even  wit  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.” 

“They  have  always  looked  like  that,  all  the  ones  that  went  before,  clever  and 
stupid  alike.  There  are  row  upon  rows  at  the  Castle.” 

“But  why  do  you?”  he  persisted. 

“It  is  altruistic  of  me:  people  do  so  enjoy  mentioning  having  met  him  here.” 

“I  don’t,  and  I  am  going  to  outstay  him,”  he  declared.  “I  never  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  before,  but  I  will  this  time.”  He  felt  her  fingers  curl  about  his  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  “You  sweetheart!”  he  murmured,  his  impatience  forgotten. 

“Hush!  ”  she  said,  moving  to  meet  her  caller. 

Justin  started  to  follow,  but,  seeing  Muriel’s  handkerchief  lying  in  a  corner  of 
the  balcony,  he  stopped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  clasped  close  in  his  hand  as  a  talis¬ 
man  when  he  turned  again  to  the  room. 

The  stab  of  pain  that  went  through  him  was  not  less  real  because,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  he  did  not  believe  what  he  saw :  his  mind  was  already  clutching  for  some 
explanation  even  as  his  gasp  of  dismay  was  echoed  by  one  from  within. 

“You  stupid!”  Muriel’s  tone  was  indifferent  now.  “Can’t  you  see  that  we  are 
not  alone!”  Her  companion  also  gasped  as  he  released  her  from  his  arms  and 
stepped  back,  flushed  and  awkward. 

“I  am  sorry,  Muriel,”  he  protested  humbly. 

“You  might  have  looked,”  she  scolded.  Justin  had  the  sight  he  had  asked 
for,  Muriel  in  a  temper,  but  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  it  now.  She  gathered 
herself  together. 

“We  did  not  mean  to  announce  our  engagement  until  after  we  left  town,”  she 
explained  coldly  to  Justin.  The  curves  of  her  mouth  were  now  distinctly  of  the 
later  Eve  type — after  she  had  bitten  into  the  apple  and  found  it  sour.  Their  eyes 
met  in  a  hard,  level  look :  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  he  realized  that  there  had 
been  pain  in  hers  as  well  as  defiance.  Now  all  his  forces  were  needed  to  meet  the 
situation  with  the  right  degree  of  dignity  and  detachment.  He  offered  his  con¬ 
gratulations  bravely,  then  took  himself  out  of  Muriel’s  home  and  her  life  with 
perfect  self-possession.  The  memory  of  that  successful  exit  was  the  one  comfort 
to  his  bruised  vanity.  The  papers  the  next  day  were  full  of  the  engagement. 

It  was  a  week  before  Kitty  saw  her  cousin  again,  but  he  offered  no  explanation 
when  he  did  come,  and  she  asked  none,  after  a  shrewd  glance  at  his  face.  She 
bore  his  moods  in  the  days  that  followed  with  sympathetic  serenity,  and  pres¬ 
ently  saw  him  emerge  into  a  semblance  of  his  cheerful  self  again.  For  three 
weeks  he  gave  her  every  spare  moment  of  his  time,  and  even  came  to  be  rather 
meekly  dependent  on  her.  The  ending  of  her  visit  depressed  him  visibly. 

“Don’t  go:  stay  another  month,”  he  urged.  “I  have  money  enough — why 
shouldn’t  you  let  me?”  But  Kitty  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  On  her  last  evening 
Justin  tramped  restlessly  about  her  room  and  finally  came  to  a  pause  behind  her 
chair,  his  hands  on  its  back. 

“Say,  Kitty,  stay  and  marry  me,”  he  said  abruptly.  “Will  you  ?  ” 

“No,  my  dear,  I  won’t,”  said  Kitty  in  her  most  sensible  tones. 

“Oh,  come  on,  Kitty!”  He  came  round  in  front  of  her  and  took  away  her 
mending.  “We’re  fond  of  each  other,  and  you  know  it.  Say  yes.” 

She  shook  her  head,  though  her  frank  eyes  were  regretful. 

“Is  it  because  we  are  cousins?  No  one  minds  that  any  more.” 

Kitty  remained  silent  a  few  moments,  as  though  arranging  her  thoughts. 

“No,”  she  said  finally,  “it  isn’t  because  of  the  cousinship.  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  is  because  you  are  subject  to  glamour.”  He  reddened. 

“Oh,  that  is  all  over!  Honest,  Kitty.  I  know  where  I  belong  now.” 

“No.  You  have  a  reaction  against  it  just  this  moment  in  favor  of  solid  worth 
— which  means  me.  But  it  will  come  again,  and  then  I  should  be  just  poor  old 
Kitty — very  much  of  a  frump.  I  know!  Now  Mr.  Snead,”  she  colored  slightly, 
but  her  kind  eyes  did  not  fall,  “isn’t  subject  to  glamour.  For  him  I  am  the 
embodiment  of  social  charm  as  well  as  solid  worth.  Even  London — which  he 
isn’t  likely  to  see,  with  five  children — wouldn’t  upset  him.  It  looks  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  me.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  she  added,  as  he  remained  dejectedly 
silent,  “that  I  have  been  a  victim  to  glamour  myself  in  my  time.  It  was  partly 
that  that  sent  me  over  here— to  see  if  I  could  really  come  down  to  Mr.  Snead, 
after  knowing  you.  Well — ”  it  was  her  one  revenge,  and  she  hesitated  over  it 
remorsefully — “I  think  on  the  whole  I  can,  n.y  dear!” 
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When  you  eat  rolled  oats,  be  sure  it  is  Quaker  Oats.  There 
is  a  delicacy  of  flavor — a  delicious  goodness — about  Quaker  Oats 
that  you  do  not  find  in  any  other  kind.  The  reason  is  simple. 


V.  v' 


is  made  by  a  process  that  has  taken  years  to  perfect.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  white  oats  used  and  the  completeness  of  the  pro- 
V  cess  of  manufacture,  that  gives  this  distinctly  different  flavor  to 
Quaker  Oats.  The  surest  proof  of  the  superior  goodness  of 
Quaker  Oats  is  for  you  to  order  a  package  today  and  try  it 
yourself.  The  proof  is  in  the  eating. 

At  grocers  everywhere.  Large  package  10c. 

!  Made  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


. 


UST  a  bit  of 
this  delicious 
liquid  dentifrice, 
just  a  bit  of  regular 
use,  and  large  returns 
are  yours  in  lustered 
teeth, in  sweetened  breath, 
in  a  comfortable  mouth 
and  in  freedom  from  de¬ 
cay.  A  day,  a  week  or  a 
year  of  wonderful 


and 
a  bit 
of 
Care 

work  ' 
wonders  \\ 


brings  its  proportionate  results. 
Give  Rubifoam  a  chance  in 
your  mouth;  prove  for  your¬ 
self  what  the  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  regular  users  know 
and  show  and  enjoy.  “It’s 
wise  to  use  Rubifoam.” 


25  cents 

Everywhere.  1 

Sample  Free. 
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E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

That’s  the  second  pair 
of  sox  I’ve  gone  through 
inside  of  a  week.  No 
matter  what  I  pay  for 
them,  they  seem  to  wear 
just  as  quickly, 
ess  I’ll  have  to 
irt  wearing  leath 
r  stockings.” 
Small  wonder  our 
-lend  is  disgusted. 
5  has  a  right  to  ex- 
ect  value  and  com- 
ort  for  his  money. 
And  he  would  get 
t,  too,  if  he  only 
knew  of  Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

B  y  a  new 
process  of 
combining  cer¬ 
tain  yarns,  we  are  able  to  manufacture 
hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  which  we 
guarantee  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
months.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  withiu  6 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 

X  ou  pay  no  more  for  them  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  get  live  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

Guaranteed  to  Wear  for 
Six  Months  Without  Holes 

Men’s  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors — Black;  Black 
legs  with  white  feet;  Tan  (light 
or  dark);  Pearl  and  Navy  Blue. 

Sizes  9  to  1*2.  Egyptian  Cot¬ 
ton  (medium  or  Wight  weight) 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
f  desired — 6  months’  guarantee 
licket  with  each  pair.  «IS0 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  v  I  — 

How  To  Order 

Most  good  .dealers  sell  Hole- 
proof  Hosiery.  If  yours  doesn't, 
we’ll  supply  you  direct,  shipping 
charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
— don’t  let  any  dealer  deceive 
you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  away  with  darning  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  read  what  delighted 
wearers  say.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking, 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
504  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors — Black;  Black 
legs  with  white  feet  and  Tan 
Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Egyptian  Cotton, 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing 
six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months' 
guarantee  with  each  pair.  <£?00 
Per  box  of  six  pairs 


■  On  Approval,  Freight  Paid,  feecrtion  $1.00  $1.75  sS*hr 

w  Sectional 
Bookcase 

SOLO  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 
The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  cases  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.  Tons  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  41 
The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets.  ’ 


Vou  Must  Have  Our  New  Catalogue 

If  You  Want  to  Know  the 

L^y  LATEST  DESIGNS 
IN  FURNITURE 

i  If  v,ou  "’ant  to  "u.v  even  one  piece  of 
( i  ,  ”  good  furniture  fur  any  part  of  your 
!  house  at  the  lowest  price.  By  selling 
^■direct  from  the  factory  to  you 

|  SAVE  YOU  40  to  50% 

j  YoU  take  no  risk  in  buying  Grace  fur¬ 
niture.  We  ship  on  approval,  deliver 
1  promptly,  pay  freight  east  of  Dakota, 

|  north  of  Tennessee,  and  equalize  to 
\  points  beyond,  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
|  tion  or  money  refunded, 
j  Our  Catalogue 
J  contains  over  50<> 

M ’pieces  of  the  most 
j  complete,  attrac- 
J  tive  line  of  house- 
§  hold  furni- 
I  ture  ever  sold 
I  direct  from 
]  the  factory. 

Write  for  it 
to-day  and  tret 
some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  sensible  Christmas 
gifts.  Grandfather  Clock, 

No.  26,  Handsome  so'id  frame, 

88  inches  high.  Weight  move¬ 
ment.  Solid  brass  dial,  leaded 
glass.  Quartered  Oak,  only 
*27.60.  Mahogany,  only  1] 

$30.00.  Regular  retail  price  /)\ 

$40.00. 


f)40,  Swell  front,  Scroll 
doors,  Bevel  plate 
glass,  only  $23.75. 


Grace  Furniture  Co. 
Dept.  P 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


These  trade-mark  cri 

CRESC 

(Formerl 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHO, 

Unlike  all 
For 

FARWELL  &  RHINES. 
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;es  on  every  package 

For 

r  DYSPEPSIA 

FLOUR) 

1C  FLOUR 
FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 

tfOWN.  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


It  Needs  A  Book 
To  Tell  It 


Book 

Sent 

Free 


Having  the  book  that  describes 
CONKLIN’S  SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  isthe  next  be 
thing  to  having  the  pen  itself. 

We  want  you  to  know  ho\ 
it  is  possible  to  fill  the 
CONKLIN  PEN 
as  easily  as 
dipping  a 
e  o  m  m  o  i 
pen  into 
an  ink- 
well. 

We  want 
to  tell 
you  why 
it  is  the 
Only 

fountain 
pen  tli  at 
is  never  in 
trouble. 


Think  of 
fountain 
.  n  being 
filled  in  - 
tantly  by 
n  e  pressure 
of  the  thumb! 
And  not  only 
filled  but 
cleaned  a  s 
well. 

If  you 
ever  e 
p  e  c  t  to 
need 
foun  tain 
pen,  you 
should  have 


this  book. 
r  Beautifully 
illustrated,  and 
well  worth  writ- 
ig  for.  A  postal 
card  will  do. 


Conklin's 

_  w  Self-Filling  Pen 

iT#  jjjir'  SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

■-=-  '\The  Conklin  Pen  Co 

514-516-518  Jefferson  Ave., Toledo, 0. 

93  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

1652  Curtis  St.,  Denver. 

520  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

38  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  Loudon,  E.  C.  Eng. 
47  Market  St.,  Melbourne,  Aus. 


Can  You  Draw  This  ? 

Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  send  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  a  handsome  portfolio 
of  drawings  by  the  noted  artist,  Charles 
Lederer.  A  course  of  lessons  by  mail,  at  home,  may 
qualify  you  to  earn  a  good  salary  as  an  artist  and 
cartoonist.  Instruction  individual  and  exactly 
adapted  to  your  talent. 

THE  LEDERER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
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FOUND  IN  THE  INCUBATOR 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

I— ARTIFICIAL  BOHEMIA 

Showing  how  G.  Patrick  Grubb  formed  a  stock  company  of  artistic 
temperament  and  brought  table  d’hote  genius  within  the  reach  of  all 


E 


n  vt  iu-muvcniCllL 


c  ,  ,  1Aic  11 .  kernel  oi  essential  truth  hidden  in  its 

coie.  Socrates^  built  a  school  of  philosophy  on  a  sentence  which,  freely  ren¬ 
dered,  means:  ‘Get  next  to  yourself!”  Tammany  Hall  was  organized  on 

innv  till  he  o-ete  it  ”  The  Ku  Klux 


the  soapy  maxim  of  Mr.  Pears:  “He  won’t  be  happy  till 'he  geTsit. 
Kdan  owed  much  of  its  spirit  to  the  Elizabethan  epigram: 


"Ketch  a  nigger  by  the  toe 
And  when  he  hollers — 

Lynch  him!" 


-Li  you  can  not  be  a  genius,  you  may  at  least  copy  the  vices  and  un-morals  ol 
genius,  some  one  lisped,  doddering  over  a  gallon  of  absinthe,  and  from  that 
thought  sprang  Bohemia,  an  angel  of  inspiration,  unwashed,  and  unafraid 

Ur  let  us  be  more  scientific  and  look  upon  Bohemia  in  the  aspect  of  a’  jaunty 
temperamental  bacillus,  a  microbe  which,  in  its  natural  state  thrives  in  cheese 
mildew,  and  stale  wine  an  organism  to  which  daylight  and  ventilation  are  fatal’ 
but  which  burgeons  and  blooms  in  the  light  of  the  triendly  calcium  Its  habitat’ 
we  find,  is  Pans,  Budapest,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Is  it  not  strange  then’ 
that  in  the  quiet,  leisurely,  devotional  atmosphere  of  Wall  Street  Bohemia  ha= 
withered  and  died,  even  though  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  such  celebrated  art 
amateurs  as  Senator  Clarke  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan? 

New  York,  indeed,  might  never  have  known  the  joys  of  the  life  of  inspiration 
and  ideals,  had  not  the  commercial  genius  of  G.  Patrick  Grubb  discovered  Arti- 
hcial  Bohemia  and  worked  it  as  a  profitable  speculation.  Mr.  Grubb  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  business  man,  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  promoter  of  oil  wells  patent 
medicine,  and  Arizona  real  estate.  When  the  Great  Idea  came  to  him  he  imme- 
dmtely  organized,  under  a  New  Jersey  charter,  The  Artificial  Bohemia  Company 
Unlimited,  and  issued  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  irrigated  stocks  Mr 
Grubb,  having  appointed  himself  president  of  the  corporation,  mailed  to  over  one 
thousand  chorus  ladies,  traveling  gentlemen,  ticket  speculators,  and  racine-  finan¬ 
ciers  the  following  printed  card:  8 


BOHEMIA!  BOHEMIA!  BOHEMIA! 

Have  you  an  artistic  temperament?  Are  you  gifted  but  unappreciated? 
Develop  your  talents!  Come  in  and  have  your  Genius  admired! 

Join  the  Galaxy  Club,  which  will  meet  every  Sunday  night 
at  a  Prominent  Restaurant. 

Refined  wit,  sentiment,  talent  will  be  rife  among  kindred  spirits. 

Next  Sunday  Night  will  be  a  Literary  Evening 

Guest  of  Honor  :  EVELYN  PRETZEL-JONES  (Society  Editor  of  “Tittle  Tattle")  Table d’Hote  Dinner  $1.50 


The  first  Sunday  performance  was  a  great  success.  The  choral  nymphs  of 
many  musical  comedies  were  there  gathered  in  large  numbers,  a  sea  of  waving- 
plumes.  President  Grubb  had  been  unable  to  secure  any  Real  Artists  on  short 
notice,  but  three  scene  painters,  rented  for  the  occasion,  came  attired  in  correct 
Latin  Quarter  costumes  and  sipped  absinthe  at  a  small  table,  thus  adding  a  dash 
ot  local  coloring.  During  the  soup  and  oysters,  the  guests,  not  having  yet  ^rasped 
the  general  idea  of  Bohemia,  jested  with  somewhat  self-conscious  decorum  A 
hired  elocutionist  read  aloud  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  and  a  colored 
ban  joist  interpreted  “My  Wife  Won’t  Let  Me.”  But  it  was  not  until  Mr  Heine 
Hamm,  the  marvelous  minstrel  monologuist,  told  a  few  refined  but  snappy  anec¬ 
dotes  on  Mr.  George  Cohan  that  Bohemia  really  began  to  loosen  up  in 'all  its 
brilliancy. 

The  guest  of  honor,  Miss  Evelyn  Pretzel-Jones,  failed  to  appear,  but  the 
literary  tone  of  the  evening  was  maintained  by’ a  prominent  young  advertising 
poet  who  read  some  original  lines  entitled  “Mother's  Eyes  Are  Seldom  Dry.” 
President  Grubb  spoke  briefly  as  follows:  3 

“Dear  comrades,  we  are  in  Bohemia,  and  therefore  we  should  know  neither  class  nor 
caste.  Here  the  beggar  may  sit  down  with  the  prince  where  they  may  share  their  crust 
and  wine  in  the  interest  of  good  fellowship.  Here  greed  and  selfishness  are  forgotten 
Ws the  walter-)  Here,  you,  don’t  forget  to  collect  from  that  fat  feller  over  there' 
He  s  had  four  drinks  without  payin’  for  ’em.  (Aloud.)  Our  fare  may  be  simple  our 
purses  may  be  light;  but  we  take  what  the  gods  provide  with  a  cheerful  confidence 
knowing  that  we  are  all  artists  together,  and  that  we  may  know  the  esthetic  spirit  of 
Bohemia  without  concession  to  the  world’s  mean  and  vulgar  standards!” 

In  the  ensuing  enthusiasm  a  florid  ticket  speculator  so  far  forgot  himself  that 
he  tipped  over  his  glass  and  cried  “Bully  for  Art!”  just  as  Miss  Vera  de  Vere  who 
occupies  first  row  third  from  the  end  in  the  Rollicking  Rube  Company,  took  the 
platform  and  sang  “Laust  ni-e-ght  I  was  dre-e-eaming”  to  multiplied  enchores. 

“Mr.  Grubb  has  got  the  atmosphere  nailed  all  over  the  place!”  observed  a  pink 
soubrette  to  a  short  comedian. 

“&ure!”  replied  the  short  comedian,  “I  always  had  a  hunch  that  I  was  a  Genius 
— waiter,  what  d’  ye  do  with  my  change?” 

As  night  waned  the  devotees  of  Art  rolled  home.  But  President  Grubb 
lingered  at  the  feast  to  wrangle  with  the  head  waiter  over  the  percentage  of  the 
profits. 


So  the  enterprise  grew  and  prospered,  the  club’s  meeting-place  was  moved  to  a 
gold-leaf  dining-saloon,  and  Artificial  Bohemia  paraded  in  dress-suits,  which  many 
of  the  members  actually  owned.  The  feasters  grew  intimate  enough  to  slap  each 
other  on  the  back  upon  meeting  and  exclaim:  “Hello,  Willie!  How’s  every  little 
thing  with  you  this  evening?”  .  ’  . 

Finally  Esek  W.  Firkin,  a  retired  butter  manufacturer,  joined  the  Galaxy,  be¬ 
came  enamored  of  the  esthetic,  and  led  his  lovely  daughter  Margerine  to  the'  very 
portals  of  Bohemia,  where  she  looked  upon  G.  Patrick  Grubb  and  lost  her  heart. 
This  reckless  reveler,  not  unfamiliar  with  Mr.  Firkin’s  commercial  rating,  returned 
the  affections  of  the  attractive  Margerine;  their  vows  were  plighted  over  a  bottle 
of  the  club’s  abominable  claret,  and  soon  they  were  married  ’midst  the  hearty 
acclamations  of  all  Artificial  Bohemia. 

But,  as  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Grubb  insisted  upon  carrying  his  commercial 
esthetics  into  the  highly  respectable  household  of  the  elder  Firkin,  with  whom  he 
chose  to  abide.  He  avoided  work  and  worry,  took  to  drink,  and,  in  moments  of 
rare  inspiration,  roundly  abused  the  trusting  Margerine. 

One  autum’n  afternoon  when  the  vinous  Mr.  Grubb  vras  coming  down  to  break¬ 
fast  the  hard-headed  butter-millionaire  met  him  in  the  hall  and  related: 

The  Story  of  the  Domesticated  Calliope 

“Young  man,  I’m  a-going  to  bounce  you  out  of  this  here  establishment — but 
before  doing  so,  let  me  tell  you  about  James  P.  Howley’s  musical  talent.  Howley 
used  to  play  the  church  organ  when  he  was  a  boy;  so  he  run  aw’ay  with  a  circus 


CUT  GLASS 


The  simple  truth  is  this :  Other  cut  glass  is  sue 
cessful  in  the  degree  to  which  it  approaches  the  unique 
loveliness  of  Libbey.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
beautiful.  Write  for  the  beautiful  book 

“The  Gentle  Art  of  Giving.” 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FROM  the  artistic  standpoint,  the  Chickering  Piano  occupies  the  proudest 
position  of  all  pianos  in  the  world.  <J  BECAUSE  of  its  artistic  merit 
it  superseded  all  others  years  before  any  of  the  American  pianos  now 
manufactured  were  established.  <|  BECAUSE  it  is  the  only  American  piano 
of  its  time  now  living,  and  BECAUSE  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  highest  development  in  artistic  and  scientific  piano-building. 
Its  position  was  not  gained  and  is  not  maintained  by  purchased  influence. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  794  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 
Established  1823  Catalogue  upon  request 
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HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 
Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text  Book.  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  bv  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


The  sole  of  your 
shoe  largely  deter¬ 
mines  whether  you 
shall  have  foot  com¬ 
fort  or  torture.  The 
average  shoe  has  a 
stiff  unsympathetic  in  sole  of  hard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  bottom  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually-  tired  and  sore. 

For  54  years  I  have  studied  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  about  the 


Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe 


The  sole  in  this  .shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers,  and  best  of  all,  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upon  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  foot,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 


Men’s  4.00  4.50  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Careful  analysis  by  U.  S.  Government  chem¬ 
ists  establishes  Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract 
as  absolutely  pure. 

Available  always  for  instant  use. 


We  furnish 

these  spoons  without  cost 

except  the  expense  of  mailing  and  packing. 


How  to 
get  the  spoons 


For  each  Spoon  desired  send  a  metal  cap 
from  a  2-oz.  or  larger  sized  jar  of  Rex  Beef 
Extract  or  Cudahy’s  Nutritive  Beef  Extract 
and  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  expense.  (A  set  of  six  spoons 
requires  six  metal  caps  and  60c). 

State  plainly  whether  you  want  Tea  Spoons 
or  Bouillon  Spoons. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  de  der  and  50  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  vou  the  regular  size,  a  2-oz.  jar  of 
Rex  Beef  Extract ;  or  60  cents  and  we  will 
mail  vou  spoon  and  jar. 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract  is  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers  and  druggists. 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Beef  Extract  Department  R 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  “From  Ranch  to  Table, ” 
an  illustrated  cook  book. 


See  offer  below 


They  are  A-l  standard  silver  plate,  superbly 
fashioned,  French  gray  (sterling!  finish,  free 
from  advertising  and  manufactured  exclusively 
for  us  by  the  celebrated 
silversmiths,  Wm.  A. 

Rogeis,  Ltd.,  whose 
name  they  bear. 


Made  for 


the  Game 


For  fifty  years  Winslow’s  Skates 
have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
safety,  durability,  speed,  superior 
material  and  workmanship. 

The  Winslow  College  Hockey 
Skate  exemplifies  the  perfection 
attained  by 


— made  of  selected  steel,  especially 
hardened  and  tempered  and  beauti¬ 
fully  finished,  it  stands  as  the  finest 
hockey  skate  ever  made — it  is  in 
truth — “ made  for  the  game.” 

Winslow  Roller  Skates  are  also 
more  popular  than  ever.  Thousands 
of  pairs  in  daily  use — hundreds  of 
rinks  will  have  no  other  make. 

Sold  by  nearly  all  dealers.  If  not  at 
yours,  toe  Will  supply  you  d’rect.  Ask  for 
tree  illustrated  catalogues. 

The  Samuel  Winslow  Skate  Mfg.  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

N ew  York  Office,  84.  86  Chambers  Street 


phows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

’We  want  more  salesmen. —Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Y  Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plale  (jlass, 
leaded  dlass  or  plain  diass  doors,  and  with 
panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  with  these  units, 
which  embody  (he  best  material,  finish  and 
mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

A  diagram  fn  colors  showing  seven 
different  finishes  appropriate  for  a  library, 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  C  106. 

Uniform  prices  every  where.  Carried  in 
stock  by  agents  in  over  1100  cities.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freignt 
paid. 
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Sure  to  Win 


the  approval  of  all, — that’s  what 
a  bottle  of  sparkling  “London¬ 
derry  ”  will  do  at  the  end  of  a 
rubber.  It  is  refreshing  and 
delicious  by  itself.  When  add¬ 
ed  to  your  favorite  wine  or 
liquor,  “  Londonderry  ”  enhances  | 
the  pleasure  and  lessens  the  harm  j 
of  its  use.  “Londonderry” 
blends  perfectly  because  it  is  a 
wonderful  absorber. 

A  pad  of  “  Londonderry”  bridge 
whist  score  sheets  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Water  is  served  at  all 
first-class  hotels  and  clubs,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists,  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 

The  Sparkling  comes  in  Quarts,  pints  and 
splits;  the  Still  in  half  gallon  bottles. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co. 

SO  Elm  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


WEBSTER’S 

[INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book 
than  WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is: — The  Standard  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Courts?  The  Standard  of  the 
Govt.  Printing  Office?  The  Basis  of  nearly  all 
the  Schoolbooks?  Indorsed  by  every  State  School 
Supt.?  Universally  recommended  by  College 
Presidents  and  Educators?  The  Standard  for  over 
99%  of  the  Newspapers? 

UP  TO  DATE  and  RELIABLE. 
2380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations* 

Should  You  Not  Own  Such  a  Book.? 


Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regular 
and  Thin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  ltco  Illustrations. 


Write  for  “The  Story  of  a  Book” — 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Free. 


FIT  ANY  FOOT 
Fit  Every  Foot 
Fit  All  Feet 


Note  the  shape 
of  the  one  per- 


None  genuine  with¬ 
out  this  cord. 


feet  rubber,  the 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


It  encircles  the  foot  giving  perfect  protection  from  cold, 
wet,  slush,  snow  and  mud— stays  on  till  you  want  it  off— 
gives  full  flexibility  and  movement  of  the  feet,  does  not 
make  them  swell,  burn  and  perspire  excessively. 

It  is  the  one  rubber  which  combines  comfort  and  ap¬ 
pearance  with  safety  and  health  for  the  feet.  Everybody 
ls  wearin«  them.  Made  for  all  styles  of  shoes  worn  by 
Men  and  Women.  Try  a  pair.  Take  no  substitute— 
insist  on  having  the  Everstick,  the  one  rubber  that  is  just 
as  good  on  a  dry  cold  day  as  it  is  in  wet  weather. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Comes  for  Women  in  black,  white  and  tan. 

Sold  by  all  good  Shoemen.  If  you  cannot  get 
them  write  us.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
pair  and  send  our  free  book  “Foot  Safety.” 

ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 
65  Bank  St.f  Cleveland,  O. 


\C  Men  of  Judgement— 


of  good  judgement— the  discrimi¬ 
nating  man,  or,  to  be  more  explicit, 
the  a  erage  man— the  uian  you  touch  shoulders  with  every  day 
—he  is  the  man  whose  judgement  has  made  possible  the  great 
success  of  these  simple,  sensible  and  serviceable  suspenders. 

For  every  reason  g.ven  in  favor  of  other  make  suspenders  at 
least  two  logical  arguments  can  be  advanced  why  YOU  should 
wear  MULL  DO(.  SUSPENDERS,  and  the  strongest  one  is 
They  Outwear  Three  Pairs  of  the  Other  Kinds 

They’re  sold  in  all  the  best  shops  so  please  ask  your  dealer,  but 
if  necessary  we  will  mail  them  for  50c.  the  pair  postpaid.  In  regu¬ 
lar  and  extra  lengths,  light  and  heavy  weights,  and  youth’s  siiTes. 

HEWES  &  POTTER 


HYGIENIC  UNDERWEAR 

A  New  Popular  Priced  Undergarment  That 
is  Having  a  Remarkable  Sale 

Hygienic  underwear  at  a  popular  price  is 
something  entirely  new— heretofore  such  a 
garment  sold  at  $1.50  and  upwards.  Vellastic 
Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear  is  made  by  a 
patented  machine  which  makes  it  possible  to 
sella  high-grade  underwear  at  50  cents.  This 
low  price  combined  with  the  hygienic  value, 
perfect  fit  and  superior  quality  of  Vellastic  Un¬ 
derwear  lias  created  such  a  demand  that  the 
mills  find  it  hard  tokeep  pace. 

Vellastic  Underwear  is  an  elastic  ribbed 
garment  with  a  soft  downy  fleece  next  the 
skin.  The  elasticity  of  the  rib  allows  perfect 
fit  and  comfort,  while  the  fleece  keeps  the 
body  warm  and  allows  perfect  ventilation. 
Vellastic  Underwear  will  not  shrink,  nor  will 
the  fleece  hunch  or  mat. 

Prices  :  Men’s  and  women’s  garments,  50e 
Ladies’  Union  Suits,  $1.00  each.  Children’s 
union  suits  at  50c; 
two  piece  suits  at 
25c  a  garment. 

The  trade  mark, 
Vellastic  Utica 
Ribbed  Fleece,  is 
sewed  on  every 
garment.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s, 
write  us,  giving  us 
his  name.  Book¬ 
let  and  sample  of 
fabric  free. 

Pat.603 164  Anr.26’98 

Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WORKS  WELL 

Nothing  can  get  by  the 
four  bladed,  revolving 
knife  and  pass  through 
the  perforated  plate  of 
an  Enterprise  Chopper 
without  being  actually 
cut — the  cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Makes  tough  meat  tender ; 
makes  all  meat  more  palatable. 
Useful  every  day  in  every  kitchen. 


WEARS  WELL 

The  wearing  parts  of  the  Enterprise 
Chopper— the  knife  and  perforated 
plate— are  made  of  finely  tempered 
steel  and  are  wonderfully  durable. 
If  they  ever  do  wear  out,  they 
can  be  replaced  at  trifling  cost. 
The  chopper  itself  will  wear  for¬ 
ever.  Be  sure  the  name  “Enter¬ 
prise”  is  on  the  machine  you 
buy.  Sold  by  dealers. 

Write  for  the  “Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper,”  a  book  of  ‘200  choice  recipes 
and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 

The  Enterprise  Mfjj.  Co.  of  Pa. 
2205  N.  American  St. ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


and  got  a  job  tootin  tunes  on  thecally-ope  what  went  with  the  procession.  Tames 
got  so  good  at  it  that  he  made  quite  a  hit  as  a  genius.  He  could  play  ‘Sweet 
\  lolets  and  'Blow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton’  on  that  there  steam  siren  serenade  and 
he  done  it  so  pretty  that  it  would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  at  the  same  time 
breakin  all  the  windows  along  the  line  o’  march.  All  the  noon  whistles  in  my 
butter  factory  blowin’  to  once  couldn’t  ekal  the  volume  o’  that  cally-ope  Every 
time  the  circus  procession  went  through  a  town  the  management  would  have  a 
dozen  suits  on  for  the  amount  o’  glassware  what  Jim  broke  when  he  played  ‘Our 
House  Is  Haunted.’  But  it  payed  ’em,  because  the  public  jest  couldn’t  git  along 
without  Jim  s  tootin’-machine.  s  ° 

Well,  James  he  played  with  that  circus  for  twenty-eight  years  and  finally 
when  he  show  busted  up,  he  calculated  that  he  would  be  pretty  lonesome  without 
his  cally-ope;  so  he  bought  the  thing,  engines,  whistles,  and  all,  for  $125  and  had 
it  carted  over  to  his  house  in  Cornerville— then  what  d’  ye  think  he  done’  Had 
that  there  steam-organ  set  up  in  the  parlor  of  his  house! 

He  had  to  hire  a  nigger  boy  to  keep  the  engine  stoked  up,  and  every  time 
his  soul  was  possessed  with  song  he'd  rush  to  the  parlor  and  toot  out  ’Annie 

Laurie  and  ‘My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean’  till  the  bricks  shook  loose  in  the 
chimley. 

1  lie  neighbors  liked  it  at  first;  but  when  Jim  took  to  playin’  the  thing  nights 
mornin  s,  and  church-time  they  begun  to  grumble.  Then  Jim  got  insomnia  and 
he  used  to  come  down  at  midnight  and  play  himself  to  sleep— and  the  neighbors 
began  to  agree  that  Mister  Howley’s  genius  was  somethin’  of  a  public  nuisance 
So  they  mobbed  his  house  and  busted  up  that  musical  earthquake.  And  the  last  I 
heard  of  Jim  he  was  engineer  in  a  pickle  factory. 

"And  that’s  my  story,  showin’  in  parables  that  Bohemia  is  like  a  cally-ope  all 
right  for  circus  processions  and  acre  lots;  but  too  harsh  and  violent-like  to  be 
perlormed  upon  in  parlors  next  to  Dresden  china  and  cut-glass  shandeleers  what’s 
apt  to  be  jarred  out  o’  existence. 

’Now,  Mister  Grubb,  you  are  invited  to  do  the  sum  of  3  plus  20  and  keep  on 
walkin  ^ 


Progress  of  the  Football  Season 

By  WALTER  CAMP 


THE  development  of  play  thus  far  under  the  new  rules  has  opened  up  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  possibilities.  The  necessity  of  gaining  ten  yards  instead  of 
rive  in  three  downs  has  made,  as  was  predicted,  mass  plays  practically  useless 
as  a  means  of  steady  ground-gaining.  Even  the  most  skeptical  has  been  convinced 
that  the  steady  hammering  play  of  former  years  is  a  losing  game  against  the  more 
open  play,  and  hence  short  dashes  when  close  to  the  goal  line,  or  an  occasional 
single  play  when  there  is  only  a  yard  or  two  to  gain,  promise  to  be  the  limit  of 
anything  like  the  old-fashioned  mass  play. 

But  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  this  connection  has  been  the  decrease  in 
value  of  the  possession  of  the  ball  brought  about  by  the  ten-yard  rule  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  in  its  invitation  to  more  risky  plays.  Formerly  a 
team  haidly  dared  to  try  a  long  pass  or  a  double  outside  pass,  because  the  danger 
of  losing  the  ball  was  so  great  and  the  opponents  might  then  by  a  succession  of 
mass  plays  carry  it  over  for  a  touchdown.  Possession  of  the  ball  had  become  so 
valuable  that  only  the  safest  plays  were  tried,  and  this  meant  plays  where  the  ball 
was  held  by  a  group  of  men  without  giving  the  opponents  a  chance  to  reach  it 
unless  on  a  fumble.  If  a  team  tried  a  long  pass  to  the  end  it  might  be  successful 
once  out  of  three  times,  but,  under  the  old  rules,  if  the  ball  were  lost  the  oppo¬ 
nents  would  then  take  and  keep  close  possession  of  it  for  a  succession  of  gains  For 
this  reason  long  passes,  wide  end  runs,  double  passes,  and  trick  kicks,  all  of  which 
were  legal  enough  under  the  old  code,  were  seldom  attempted.  These  have  now 
become  popular,  and  the  crowd  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ball  something 
like  four-fifths  of  the  time.  This  comes  from  the  change  in  value  of  possession  of 
the  ball. 

Spectators  Enjoy  the  New  Style  of  Game 

It  was  only  natural  that  many  who  knew  t He  old  game  among  the  players  and 
coaches  felt  many  qualms  about  undertaking  to  learn  something  so  new  as  the 
revised  rules  would  probably  bring  about.  For  all  that,  most  of  them  are  becom¬ 
ing  very  much  interested  in  the  new  developments,  and  as  for  the  spectators  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  earlier  games,  they  are  delighted  at  once  more  seeing  the 
long  runs,  passes,  and  a  good  deal  more  freedom  of  play.  It  is  equally  pleasant  to 
note  that  tfie  players  and  officials  are  taking  the  game  in  the  proper  spirit  and  not 
only  giving  the  rules  a  fair  trying  out,  but  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way  to 
meet  the  former  criticisms  both  by  their  rjiling  and  conduct. 

To  take  up  the  detail  of  the  play,  the  teams  have  found  that  so  small  is  the 
chance  of  gaining  the  required  distance  by  old-fashioned  methods,  and  so  much 
less  serious  is  file  losing  of  the  ball  in  an  attempt  at  something  promising  a  greater 
gain,  that  double  passing,  short  kicks,  forward  passes,  and  all  sorts  of°tricks  are 
being  developed  to  an  extent  never  before  seen  in  the  game. 

The  plays  that  are  proving  the  most  successful  are  the  short  kick  over  the 
tackle  which  strikes  the  ground,  thus  putting  all  players  on  side,  the  forward 
pass  to  an  end  who  has  started  immediately  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  and  has  thus 
run  several  yards  into  the  opposing  territory  before  the  ball  is  passed  to  him, 
and  finally  the  quick  handing  of  the  ball  from  one  player  to  another  when 
tackled. 

Add  to  this  the  possibilities  of  the  quarter-back  kick,  which  even  in  the  old 
game,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chance  of  losing  possession  of  the  ball  being  so  great 
a  handicap  to  its  use,  would  have  been  a  most  popular  play,  and  it  gives  one  a 
series  of  plays  which  promise  to  make  studies  of  the  defense  most  interesting  and 
intricate. 

In  fact,  the  offense  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  defense 
promises  to  be  put  to  its  limit  to  meet  all  varying  possibilities  of  attack  that  are 
now  offered. 

The  rush  line  must  be  doubly  active  and  alert  because  it  is  necessary  on  account 
of  short  kicks  and  forward  passes  to  take  away  one  or  more  of  the  defensive  backs 
from  their  position  just  behind  the  line  and  place  them  at  a  greater  interval  in  the 
back  field.  This  means  that  the  line  of  forwards  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  back 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
bought  an  Ideal  Concrete  Machine 
to  make  Concrete  Building  Blocks 
for  his  own  use.  Before  he  realized 
it,  a  profitable  business  had  been 
forced  upon  him.  Read  what  he 
says : — 

Centreville,  Mich.,  June  12,  1906. 
Ideal  Concrete-Machine  Co., 

South  Bend  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: — Received  Ideal  Concrete 
Machine  all  right.  I  did  not  intend 
to  do  any  work  except  my  own,  but 
as  soon  as  people  smv  the  blocks, 
they  wanted  them,  so  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  into  the  business  of 
of  making  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  H  Keeney, 

t  Mfr.  Ideal  Hollow  Cement  Blocks.  / 


i.V'WfKV' 


/I II  iitoforrfons  is  ayocj  over 
the  advent  of  Model  H,  the 
brand  new  four-cylinder 
Cadillac  for  1907 ,  now 
ready  for  instant  delivery. 

In  every  particular  this  car  is  not  only 
up  to  theminute,  but  is  really  two  years 
ahead  of  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  Its  many  improvements,  its 
mechanical  completeness,  its  superior 
finish  and  design,  make  it  imperative 
for  you  not  to  take  another  step  in  the 
purchase  of  a  car  until  you  have 
learned  all  about  this 
wonderful 


THE  friends  they 


make,  they  keep 
— that’s  the  predominating  chc 
teristic  of 


— an  automobile 
whose  smooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
when  compared  with  that  in  what  has 
heretofore  been  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car.  The  new  and  excl  usive 
double  acting  steering  gear  greatly  in¬ 
creases  safety  of  riding ;  surprising  ease 
of  control  is  gained  through  the  perfect 
planetary  transmission ;  a  new  marine 
type  governor  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
engine  under  all  conditions,  minimizing 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption;  the  in¬ 
dependent  steel  suspension  for  engine 
saves  wear  and  strain. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  reasons  why 
you  ought  to  choose  the  Cadillac  will  be 
explained  by  your  nearest  dealer.  His 
address,  also  finely  illustrated  booklet 
L,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Model  H  will  accommodate  five  per¬ 
sons;  30  horse  power;  capable  of  50 
miles  an  hour.  Price,  $2,500. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are :  MODEL  K, 
RUNABOUT,  $750;  MODEL  M,  LIGHT 
TOURING  CAR,  $950.  All  prices  I.  0.  b. 
Detroit,  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Tiember  Asso.  Licensed  CAuto.  Tlfrs. 


IDEAL  1 

I  Concrete  Machines 


MURAD 

CIGARE.TTE.S 


will  bring  prosperity  to  any  man  in 
any  locality.  “  7  he  people  want  them” 
tells  the  whole  story.  Any  man,  with¬ 
out  previous  experience  can  make 
concrete  blocks  from  sand,  gravel  a  nd 
cement,  that  look  better,  wear  better, 
and  are  everywhere  taking  the  place 
of  all  other  building  materials.  Can 
be  sold  to  builders  far  cheaper  than 
brick  yet  pay  a  splendid  profit  to  the 
maker. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  is  simple, 
rapid  and  adaptable,  and  will  never 
wear  out.  Low  in  cost,  easily  operated 
by  one  man,  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  and 
the  stories  of  other  men  who  have 
learned  how  to  turn  sand  and  gravel 
into  good  American  Dollars. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

Dept.  D,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


A  Turkish  Cigarette  was  never  welcomed  moi 
eagerly,  nor  smoked  more  steadily.  Their  originalil 
tempts;  their  richness  satisfies. 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD.” 


S.  ANARGY  ROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y, 


Watches 


Y ANKLE  The  . . 

BSSSo&i''' .  11  ,i|,:r  "  ;ieit' 

perfect,  practical, 
\  guaranteed  time- 

v*  '"J.  keeper  —  winds 

and  sets  at  tlie 

Iff,'  y  ■'  stem  $1.00. 

II'A^  &  A  -  jl^  ECLIPSE  — 

yf  .  Second  in 

'A  7  ;  ildMhlk  popularity 

’0KS  /  '  /JjffSr  to  the  fa- 

AV  ,  ‘A’  -t  mous“Dol 

Jmr  lar  Watch” 

~ — — -~-g — hinged  back 
ff  — German-sil- 

;v  ver.  Gun  Metal 

U’  ,  St  a 

1-  * 1  ■ 50 • 

TRIUMPH 

B  flj  More  rl.itm. 
W  ‘/f  rale  than  the 
'‘Echpse.'Tieavi 

or  g  u  n  -  m  e  t  a  I 

Iff  finish  $1.75. 

If  A  /'  •'  '  Ira  MIDGET— The  “La- 

■  0  ■  0'  V-  11  dies’ model”— looks  like 

.  In  a  high  priced  watch  and 
,.Qi  /  ,  v  )Jj  keeps  perfect  time  $2. 

‘  "V T  /ff  MIDGET  ARTISTIC 

—  Beautifully  ornament- 
ed  case  with  “Midget” 
movement  and  antique  bow  $2.50. 

It  was  the  low  price  of  the  Ingersoll  that 
sold  it  first — but  the  sale  has  continued  and 
grown  up  to  its  present  8,000  a  day  because  of 
nothing  else  in  the  world  than  the  sure  time¬ 
keeping  quality  built  into  it.  Signed  guarantee 
in  back  of  every  Ingersoll  Watch. 

Look  for  “Ingersoll”  on  the  Dial 

Sold  by  50,000  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  our  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet. 

Ingersoll  Dollar  Chains  —12  patterns— assay 
more  gold  than  any  $2  chain — circular  free. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

58  Jewellers  Court  New  York 


Jamaica 


•  and  the 

Spanish  Main” 

a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  attractions  of  the 

Delightful  Winter  Resorts 

of  the 

American  Mediterranean.  Jamaica 

reached  in  about  4 '2  days  by  the 
Superb  new  Steamers  Pnnzessin  Victoria 
Luise,  Pnnz  Aug.  Wilhelm,  Prinz 
Joachim,  Prinz  Waldemar,  Pnnz  Eitel 
Friedench,  Sarnia  and  Siberia,  etc.,  etc. 

Jamaica  Hotels  equal  to  the  best 
in  New  York 

Rates  From  $5.00  Per  Day  Up 

/■"ii  101.1.  p.i  uncvL.uts  a  7/0  it  mss 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
35-37  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

1-J-.9  Walnut  St.  90  State  St,  901  Olive  SI. 

Chicago  Oakland 


LEARN  LAW  AT  HOME 


in  spare  time  and  fit  yourself  to  pass  any  State  ex- 

animation  for  admittance  to  the  bar.  The  Sprague  — 4® 

Correspondence  School  of  Law  has  fitted  thousands 

for  success — ts  fitting  more  to-day.  Take  up  /  TcV  - 

this  matter  now — write  at  once. 

We  will  semi  book  with  full  information. 
ami  many  interesting  letters  from  successful 

lawyers  who  have  taken  our  course.  Remember — men  are  needed — opportunities 
many,  think,  act— and  now. 

THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCH00I  OF  LAW,  588  Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SQUABS-11  PaYs 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  from  al'  in; 

vestment  or 

$  150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  out  lto\  Hall  Alleys  at  Sullivan,  Ind. 
Why  not  go  into  this  business  yourself.  You 
may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


will  teach  you  the  business,  beginning  to  end,  if 
•on  start  with  our  straight-bred  Homer  stock;  none 
better  at  any  price. 

We  sell  only  properly  mated  pairs— matings 

^guaranteed.  <  )ur  squabs  are  faucy  and  bring  top 
prices  We  have  1*2,000  breeding  Homers  in  our 
lofts.  If  we  can  succeed,  you  cau. 

(let  our  Free  Booklet  and  learn  all  the 
£  facts  about  this  fascinating  industry. 
ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
_ Box  E _ Da  Cost. -i,  N.  .J. 
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Whether  the  BARBER 
shaves  you,  or  whether  you 
shave  YOURSELF,  is  not 
the  question.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  THIS :  IS  YOUR 
FACE  IRRITATED  BY 
SHAVING?  If  so,  then  use 


EVER  WEAR  Hosiery  is  guaranteed 
to  wear  for  six  months  without  a 
hole,  rip  or  tear  —  guaranteed 
against  everything,  even  carelessness. 
There’s  no  string  to  that  guarantee. 

But  there’s  one  way  to  convince 
yourself  about  the  wearing  quality — 
Wear  Them! 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them  send 
us  his  name  and  $1.50  for  six  pairs — 
guaranteed  for  six  months — and  you 
will  receive  the  hose  all  charges  paid. 
State  size  and  color  you  wish  and 
whether  light  or  medium  weight. 

Ask  for  our  beautiful  new  book, 

“ An  Everwear  Yarn" 

IT’S  FREE 

EVERWEAR  HOSIERY  CO. 

523  State  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  most  delightful  emollient  made 
for  this  purpose 

It  soothes  and  refreshes  more  effectively 
than  Bay  Rum  or  Witch  Hazel,  and  leaves 
a  refined  fragrance. 

Get  a  bottle  from  any  first-class  drug¬ 
gist  or  department  store. 

If  you  do  not  shave  yourself,  insist  upon 
your  barber  using  it  on  your  face. 

Let  me  send  you  a  free  trial  bottle  for 

10  cents  (to  pay  postage  and  packing). 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

84-86-88-90  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  54,  New  York 

ED.  PINAUD'S  HAIR  TONIC  ( Eau  de  Quinine) 
is  best  for  the  hair. 


Own  a  Home! 

NO  MATTER  where  you  lire,  we  will  build  or  buy 
you  a  home,  and  you  can  pay  for  it  in  monthly 
payments,  which  will  average  about  the  same 
as  you  now  pay  for  rent. 

Among  our  contract  holders  we  have  Lawyers, 
Doctors.  Dentists,  Business  Men,  Mechanics  and  men 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Many  of  our  members  are  now 
living  in  homes  which  we  have  built  or  bought,  for 
them— we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  their  names 
and  addresses  upon  request. 

Our  system  of  Home  Building  is  simple,  conserva¬ 
tive  and  safe.  The  Company  is  composed  of  reliable 
and  responsible  Business  men  of  Rochester,  and  a 
positive  guarantee  secured  by  first-ciass  improved 
real  estate  is  given  to  every  member. 

Since  our  plan  has  been  in  operation  it  has  proved 
a  splendid  success. 

Our  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet, 
which  every  Ren1  Payer  should  send  for. 

SECURITY  BUILDING  CO.,  The  Originators 
1005  Insurance  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
We  desire  a  first-class  man  to  represent 
us  in  each  community. 


To  put  and  keep  a  keen 
cutting  edge  on  your  razor, 
frequent  stropping  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  TheTorrey 
catalogue  will  teach  you  how 
to  sharpen  your  razor— how  to  give  it 
the  finest  edge,  and  the  Torrey  Stroj> 
will  give  it  that  edge. 


areprepared  by  our  special  process,  from 
carefully  selected  material.  A  few 
strokes  on  a  Torrey  Strop  will  do  more 
ior  your  razor  than  any  amount  of 
stropping  on  the  ordinary  strops. 

•A  T°^reY  stroP  produces  a  microsco¬ 
pically  fine  edge  which  no  other  will  do. 
\ou  can  get  Torrey  Strops,  any  style  for 
5°c,  75C,  $i.oo,|i.5o,  $2.00,  $2.50.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  lfyour  dealer  cannot  supply.  Money 
refunded  or  a  new  strop  if  not  satis- 
iactory. 

Torrey's  Oil-Edge  Dressing  will  keep  any 
strop  soft  and  pliable.  Price  15c,  at  dealers 
or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue 
containing  valuable  information  free. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. 


Our  Building 


Banking  by  Mail  at  4%  Interest 


fmm  Vnn* to  m  on  U  J'1?  you  can  °.pen  a  savlnSs  account,  with  any  amount 
II  m  fti.uu  to  $10,'  00.00  at  4  per  cent  interest  compounded  twice  a  vear  The 

booHeta“F’^mClfioHVfenlenCv  °f  Baakins  b.'r  MaU  is  explained  in  our  illustrated 
booklet  F  mailed  free.  Y our  address  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


THEpClTI2ENs  SAVINGS  8t  TRUST  Co! 

etcvc  L.AIJIO.  OMI  O  _  THE  CITY  OF  BANKS 


ASS  ETS  OVER  yORYY.TWO  HILU  ON  DOllAD  s  ; 


HAIR 


ON 

APPROVAL 


To  prove  to  you  that  we  can  save  you 
money  and  give  you  the  best  live  French 
hair,  we  will  send  you  on  10  days  consignment 
any  design  you  may  want  for  comparison.  If 
satisfied,  remit  us,  if  not,  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  guarantee  to  match  any  shade 
or  quality.  Send  sample  of  your  hair  and 
describe  what  you  want. 

A  FINE  SWITCH  FOR  $1.00 

Also  complete  line  of  hair 
goods  at  like  prices. 

2  07..  22  in.  KM  itch  .  .  $1.25 

oz*  24  in.  snitch  .  2.25 

oz.  26  in.  snitch  .  4.00 

Light  weight  wary  snitch  2.50 
Featherweight  seamless 
snitch  22  in.  long, 
natural  wavy  .  .  4.95 

Natural  curly  pompa¬ 
dour  . 2.90 

Finest  wigs  .  $15.00  to  50  00 

Largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  of 
hair  goods  and  toilet  requisites 
Book  on  Hair 
Beautifying 

V\  e  will  send  to  any  address  our  interest¬ 
ing  ami  instructive  book  No.  6,  telling  all 
about  correct  care  of  the  hair,  proper 
■  (  stales  for  dressing,  and  how  to  become 
E/  beautiful.  I  his  book  also  describes  up¬ 
wards  of  500  complete  lines  of  switches 
and  goods  of  every  description. 

E.  BURNHAM,  Chicago,  111. 
Retail:  70  and  72  Wholesale:  67  and  69 


IT  IS  EASY  WITH 


to  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c. 
in  stamps  for  a  full  box.  Electro-Silicon  Soap 
has  equal  merits. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it 


FREE 


State  St. 


Washington 
Street 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 
other  candies  are  judged. 
For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHIT/TAN  &  SON 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Established  1842 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 


( Continued  from  page  30) 


field  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  in  stopping  runs  at  guard  or  tackle,  and  the  ends 
are  so  much  exercised  over  the  thought  of  handling  a  forward  pass  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  that  they  really  dare  not  shoot  in  as  they  formerly  did. 

It  has  also  been  already  demonstrated  that  the  opportunity  for  sensational  play 
is  multiplied  many  times,  and  with  it  the  chances  of  the  smaller  team.  These 
smaller  teams  were  formerly  practically  crushed  by  the  weight  of  concentrated 
attack,  whereas  now  they  have  more  opportunities  at  the  ball  and  hence  a  better 
chance  to  show  something  of  their  own  play,  particularly  if  they  have  developed 
open  methods.  This  opportunity  given  a  smaller  team  has  already  been  made  the 
most  of  in  several  instances,  and  certainly  it  is  far  more  entertaining  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  to  see  a  smaller  team  score,  and  it  makes  the  game  more  interesting  for  a 
team  that  is  inferior,  and  which,  under  the  old  rules,  used  to  get  but  very  little 
satisfaction  out  of  the  contests  with  the  bigger  teams. 


The  New  Rules  Make  for  a  Better  Understanding  Among  Coaches 


^huuili  tuauiic  WH1LU  LUG  IICW  1  U1CS 


o  -  -  - ~**.*o^o 

much  for  the  game  comes  from  the  very  fact  of  the  changes  being  so  radical. 
Officials  and  coaches  are  naturally  very  eager  to  master  the  rules  and  learn  the 
possibilities  of  their  interpretation,  and  this  has  brought  about  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  very  generally  attended,  at  which  these-  matters  have  been 


discussed,  and  the  discussion  itself  has  led  to  far  more  acquaintanceship  and  gen¬ 
eral  friendly  intercourse  than  has  been  exhibited  for  a  number  of  years.  The  good 
effect  of  these  meetings  and  the  better  understanding  can  hardly  be  measured, 
and  promises  much  for  the  future  of  the  sport. 

It  is  possible  that  the  development  which  will  also  take  place  in  the  defensive 
work  of  teams  will  render  scoring  more  difficult  than  it  was  under  the  old  rules, 
but  a  great  many  coaches  and  players  who  are  now  on  the  anxious  seat  worrying 
over  the  fear  of  what  the  opponents  will  do,  will  rest  more  easily  if  they  find 
themselves  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  defense  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feel  that 
scoring  is  less  likely  than  under  the  old  methods. 

Thus  far  at  least  the  shifting  of  the  ball  from  point  to  point  on  the  field,  the 
occasional  long  gain,  and  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  field 
keep  the  attention  riveted  on  the  field  as  it  never  has  been  before  in  minor  games. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  situation  of  the  big  teams  may  be  diagnosed 
something  as  follows: 

Princeton  has  made  the  most  pronounced  advance,  the  new  rules  being  appar¬ 
ently  especially  adapted  to  the  New  Jersey  institution’s  particular  style  of  game 
which  has  always  beer  one  of  marked  individual  brilliancy.  Moreover,  the  rush 
line  is  the  strongest  of  any  of  the  teams  of  the  year.  One  of  the  ends  is  especially 
fast  and  clever,  there  is  an  unusually  good  general  for  a  quarter-back,  and  a  sturdy 
experienced  back  field. 

Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  been  handicapped  somewhat  by  injuries,  and 
rather  slow  to  attempt  the  greater  novelties  of  the  new  play,  but  this  was  some¬ 
what  forced  upon  her  by  the  absence  of  several  good  men  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  who  have  later  joined  the  squad.  In  one  respect  the  Pennsylvanians  are  far 
ahead  of  any  of  the  other  teams,  and  that  is  in  their  knowledge  and  execution  of 
the  quarter-back  kick,  which  has  always  been  part  of  the  red  and  blue’s  repertoire. 

Pennsylvania  is  naturally  bending  all  her  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
team  for  the  contest  with  Michigan,  as  that  is  her  one  game  of  importance. 

Michigan  is  in  a  like  situation,  planning  entirely  for  the  Pennsylvania  game, 
and  hence  taking  her  time  about  going  into  the  new  varieties  of  play  until  some 
of  the  fundamentals  are  more  perfected.  The  quick  rush  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  into  forward  passes  and  trick  plays  is  no  more  likely  to  hurry  Michigan 
into  an  advance  exhibition  of  new  methods  than  the  rapid  advance  of  Princeton  is 
to  similarly  affect  Pennsylvania,  for  Pennsylvania  does  not  care  what  Princeton 
does,  nor  does  Michigan  care  what  Chicago  does,  but  as  soon  as  either  Michigan  or 
Pennsylvania  starts  into  open  plays  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  other  will  plunge 
with  equal  rapidity. 


Developments  at  Yale ,  Harvard ,  and  Cornell 

At  Harvard  a  few  simple  plays  under  the  new  rules  have  been  attempted  in  the 
open,  although  there  has  been  considerable  secret  practise  in  which  it  is  probable 
other  plays  have  been  pressed.  On  the  whole,  the  progress  of*  the  Harvard  team 
this  year  has  thus  far  been  more  consistent  than  for  several  years,  the  players 
working  together  better,  and  the  back-fielders  assisting  each  other  more  than 
ever  before. 

At  Cornell  the  weather  has  been  hard  upon  the  players,  first  with  continued 
heat  and  then  rain,  but  for  all  that  a  fairly  good  advance  has  been  made  into  for¬ 
ward  passes  and  short  kicks.  Moreover,  the  tricks  that  are  being  developed  will 
be  forced  in  order  to  bring  the  team  along  early. 

At  New  Haven  the  new  rules  were  more  speedily  tested  and  taken  advantage 
of  than  anywhere  else,  with  the  result  that  the  blue  team  went  off  with  a  rush,  but 
are  now  finding  that  they  must  perfect  the  detail  of  plays  with  far  more  care.  The 
plays  which  worked  almost  at  once  against  opponents  who  had  not  mastered  the 
new  rules  were  found  to  have  many  points  that  needed  touching  up  when  played 
two  or  three  weeks  later  against  teams  that  had  had  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
defense  to  the  new  moves. 

The  season  already  begins  to  seem  short  to  the  coaches  who  are  studying  how 
to  develop  their  new  plays  and  perfect  them,  and  at  the  same  time  plan  such 
defensive  tactics  as  shall  prevent  scoring  by  the  opponents. 

No  sooner  does  a  coach  develop  a  play  to  something  like  its  possibilities  than 
he  begins  to  see  other  plays  suggested  by  this  one  that  will  be  perhaps  effective, 
and  that  starts  him  to  wondering  whether  the  opponents  he  is  likely  to  meet  will 
not  have  developed  several  plays  of  a  similar  nature  for  which  he  has  not  yet 
perfected  a  defense. 

This  is  the  reason  the  season  begins  to  look  so  very  short  and  the  time  of  his 
big  game  so  nearly  at  hand. 

MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME 

Since  the  scientific  handling  and  preservation  of  milk,  originated  by  Gail  Borden  in  the  early  ’50’s,  the  use 
of  Kagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  become  general;  but  for  those  purposes  where  an  unsweetened  milk  is 
preferred,  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated-Cream  fills  every  requirement. — Adv. 
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ARE  YOU 
UNDERWEAR 
WEARY? 

Weary  of  "fad"  under¬ 
wear  that’s  all  promise 


Your  father  had  it  pretty  hard  in  his  day.  There  was  no  way  for  him  to  get 
the  special  training  essential  to  promotion.  With  the  opportunity  offered  young 
men  of  to-day  by  the  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
it’s  easy  for  you  !  If  you  don’t  get  a  high  position  and  a  good  salary  it’s  your 

own  fault. 

To-day  I.  C.  S.  students  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  most  highly  paid  positions  all  STUDY  This  Coupon 

over  the  country,  as  manufacturers, 
superintendents,  overseers,  foremen, 
and  experts. 

What  the  1.  C.  S.  has  done  for 
them,  it  will  do  for  you.  It  will  give 
you  the  right  start,  train  you  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  your  present  line,  or  help  you 
to  change  to  an  occupation  that  suits 
your  inclination. 

Mark  the  coupon  as  directed  and 
mail  it  to-day.  The  I.  C.  S.  will  ad¬ 
vise  you  freely  how  to  qualify  for  an 
advance.  This  advice  will  cost  you 
nothing  but  a  stamp,  and  put  you 
under  no  obligation.  If  you  are  open 
to  conviction,  if  you  are  ready  to  grasp 
the  hand  held  out  to  you,  do  not  be 
deterred  by  fear  that  you  cannot  succeed. 

If  You  Really  Want  More  Salary 
S4V  SO  QUICK! 


Internationa!  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  1198,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Pleas©  explain,  without  further  obligation  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law  for 
Notaries  Public 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  8„pt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


Meehan’ 1  Draftsman 
Telephone  Eng’eer 
Elec.  L  igh  ting  Supt. 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Uiiild’g  Contractor 
Architec’I  Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 


Name 


Street  and  No._ 
City _ 


Prolong  the  Life  of  Your  Battery 

by  keeping  it  always  full  of  current,  and  in  the  best 
of  condition,  by  installing  an  Apple  Battery  Charger. 

A  dynamo  right  on  your  car 
that  charges  your  battery 
while  it  is  giving  off  current. 
A  sure  and  reliable  sjurce  of 
current  at  your  command,  no 
matter  what  happens.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  t’o. 
L.M  St.  ( 'i.'iir  Si, _ l>.'i\  i "n.  <  Mum 
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“All-Hallow  E’en  Card  Party” 


Entertaining  a  a  problem,  isn’t  it? 

Carrfs— furnish  the  ev  T-ready  solution. 
But  card  entertainmei  ts  are  so  generally 
popular  that  they  present  problems  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Card  Parties  are  so  popular  that  today  we 
must  have  novelty  in  our  card  entertainments. 

They  appeal  to  people  of  all  classes,  but  we 
find  most  pleasure  in  those  cards  possessing  a 
quality  and  individuality  which  lifts  them  above 
the  common  quality  of  cards. 

Congress  Cards  alone  possess  this  quality— this 
individuality.  They  are  unique  in  this  respect. 

They  have  about  them  that  indefinable  atmos¬ 
phere  of  refinement  and  exclusiveness 
We  will  show  you  how  to 
entertain  with  Congress 
Cards  in  many  novel  ways. 

For  we  have  published 
a  book,  "Entertaining  with 
Cards,”  and  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  if  you  will  play 
with  Congress  Cards. 

One  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  fully  described  in  this 
book  is  an— 

“All-Hallow  E’en  Card  Party.” 

(Witch  Card  Party) 

"Invitations  may  be  decorated  with  sketches 
of  a  witch  sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  sky.  The 
evening  may  be  devoted  to  fortune-telling  or  to 
the  game  of  Hearts.  A  witch's  costume  is  very 
easily  ajranged  as  explained  in  this  book — “The 
apartments  should  be  dimly  lighted  with  hideous 
jack-o’-lanterns  cut  out  of  pumpkins  and  con¬ 
taining  lighted  candles,  and  grotesque  Japanese 
lanterns.  Or,  lanterns  may  be  made  of  paste¬ 
board  boxes,  lined  with  tissue  paper,  and  cut  out 
in  designs— witches,  cats,  skulls  and  cross-bones, 


/Congress 
V^/  Cards 


etc.  Tally  cards  may  be  decorated  with  ghostly 
subjects  and  the  motto: 

'  I  have  set  my  wish  upon  a  card. 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  ol  the  play.’ 

“The  dining  table  can  be  very  attractively  ar¬ 
ranged”— Full  instructions  for  preparing  appropri¬ 
ate  and  inexpensive  table  decorations— menus  of 
suitable  refreshments,  including  the  Cake  of 
Omen,  together  with  prizes  or  favors  for  the 
evening,  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

The  only  proper  cards  for  playing  Hearts  or 
other  card  games  during  this  entertainment  are 
Congress  Cards  with  picture  backs,  for  the  backs 
of  Congress  Cards  are  miniature  art  gems— in 
such  a  variety  of  designs,  subjects  and  richest 
color  schemes  as  to  har¬ 
monize  with  any  plan  of 
decoration  or  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  faces  of  Congress 
Cards  are  clearly  printed 
with  distinct  corner  in¬ 
dexes. 

Congress  Cards  are  per¬ 
fect  in  manufacture,  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform,  edges 
smooth  and  even,  and  finished  with  pure  burnished 
gold  leaf. 

Congress  Cards  have  all  the  smoothness,  firm¬ 
ness,  life,  sparkle  and  elasticity  of  ivory  wafers. 

They  put  a  vim  and  snap  into  your  game — a 
magnetic  playing  quality  that  gets  into  your  fingers. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  the  back  you  want. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
pense  or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of  Con¬ 
gress  Cards,  and  we  will  send  book  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  Congress  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
if  you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for  card 
parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 


STATION 

P 


Cincinnati,  O 


For  chops,  steaks, 
cutlets,  etc.,  add  to 
the  gravy  one  or 
two  tablespoonsful  of 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

before  pouring  it  over  the 
meat. 

john  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y 
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America’s  Best  Underwear 

The  Perfect  Fitting,  Popular  Priced 

M  unsing  Union  Suits 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory 

No  other  underwear  combines  so  many 
good  qualities  and  is  so  moderate  in  cost. 
A  daily  production  of  10,000  garments 
is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  comfort,  durability,  appearance 
or  price,  the  Munsing  Underwear  merits 
your  patronage.  A  trial  order  wil  1  convince 
you.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for 
illustrated  style  book,  samples  of  fabric  and 
Doll  s  Dainty  Pink  or  Blue  Undervests. 

One  vest  for  three  two  cent  stamps. 

Two  vests  for  five  two  cent  damps. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Co. 

289  Lyndale  Avenue  No.,  Minneapolis. 
The  best  equipped  knitting  mil  1  in  the  United  States 
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BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Clarionets,  Vi¬ 
olins,  Mandolins,  etc.  Lyon  &  Healy’s  “Own 
Make”  Instruments  are  the  Standard  of 
America.  Write  for  Catalogue,  » tailed  free. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  15,000  musical  articles. 
Lyon  &  Healy  Quality  is  far  superior  to  im¬ 
itations.  Established  JS64.  Instruments  sent 
on  Approval.  Monthly  Payments. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  56  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 

World's  Largest  Music  House.  Write  today 


Learn  Expert 
Accounting 
As  a  Profession 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
work  for  a  small  weekly  salary 
when  you  might  be  earning  five 
times  as  much  as  a  Public  Accountant 
or  as  Head  Accountant  or  Auditor  of  a 
big  business.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
willing  to  advance  we  can  make  an 

Expert  Accountant 
and  Auditor 

of  you  at  your  own  home — in  a  short 
time — and  at  a  mere  trifle  of  cost.  It 
will  cost  you  only  about  a  dime  a  day 
— the  price  of  a  good  cigar.  Clerks — 
book-keepers  —  cashiers  —  write  us  TO¬ 
DAY  and  let  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
add  200%  to  your  salary.  We  furnish 
all  text  books  and  accept  the  easiest 
sort  of  easy  payments.  You  earn  while 
you  learn  and  can  double  your  income. 
Let  us  show  you  our  plan.  Don’t  wait 
till  some  one  else  gets  what  you  ought 
to  have.  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Write  to-day  for  our  200 %  plan. 

International  Accountants’  Society 

55  FORT  ST.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


and  no  performance? 
Weary  of  knitted  sub¬ 
terfuges  for  wool,  the 
only  fabric  worthy  of 
going  next  to  the  hu¬ 
man  skin?  Weary  of 
trying  and  re-trying  to 
find  underwear  that 
keeps  you  feeling  "fit 
as  a  fiddle"? 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
Dr.  Kahn’s 
Sanitary  Wool 
Underwear 

$1.50  to  $3.00  a 

garment 

“The  Pathway  To 
Health” 

sent  free  to  any  man 
who  recognizes  that 
health  is  wealth. 

FRANK  BROS.  &  CO. 
576  Broadway 
New  York 


MYSTERIOUS  SKULL  I 

Great  fun!  Shines  in  the  dark  with  a  fearsome 
blue  light!  Funny  ghost!  price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

We  will  send  our  new  illustrated  catalog  of 
Magic,  Tricks,  Illusions,  etc.,  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tricks,  accessories,  etc.,  absolutely 

PH  PP  WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 

hKrr  THE  crest  TRADING-  CO. 

■  IVLwLv  23E  WITM ARK  BLDG.,  N.  Y. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
SCIENTIFIC  AlMERICAN 
MUNN  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Christmas  Novelties 


For  table  and  tree  decoration  of  course  you  must  have 

“  snn-sV  CrepDe  Pape,r’  Bells  and  Garlands,  also  Denni- 
sons  Crepe  Paper  Napkins  and  Doilies  to  lend  ""-  J 

Ch"t0t"etable'  With  these  wonderful  A 
materials  you  cau  make  the  house  a  bower  M. 
K  >  of  beauty  at  very  slight  cost.  For  further  £&§, 

insrl  tuiatISn  ',Send  10  cents  for  that  re- 

¥  ad  /  * 

.  !  \  eMutuifaclming  (©ompanij  L  ■ 

'S*-  \  The  Tag  'Makers, 

\  BOSTON,  26  Franklin  Street.  /•  £0  ‘ 

\  \  NEW  YORK.  15  John  Street. 

\  PHILADELPHIA,  A  '# 

t  \  A  1007  Chesinut  Street.  / 

J  .r--'  1  \  CHICAGO,  / 

T  J<\  128  Franklin  St.  / 

<i  \  ST.  LOUIS,  /  s* 

\  «3  North  /  /#  . 

\  Fourlh  / 


There’s  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  you. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman¬ 
ship  and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat¬ 
terns,  sent  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
postage.  Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

?49  Broadway  =  .  New  York 


■ 


Tobey  Handmade  Furniture 


Our  furniture  is  hand  made,  designed  and  executed  by  the  most  skillful  artists 
and  craftsmen.  We  believe  it  is  no!  excelled  by  the  best  that  is  made  in  Europe 
and  we  know  of  none  m  this  country  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  Like  any 
work  ot  art,  each  piece  is  individual  and  necessarily  exclusive. 

On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  furniture  is  made,  the  product  of  our 
workshop  is  perforce  limited.  Each  object  is  originally  designed  and  may  be  in 
process  of  making  six  months  or  even  a  year.  The  piece  that  is  shown  today  may 
be  sold  tomorrow,  and  hence  we  advise  frequent  visits  to  our  show  rooms,  in  order 
tnat  you  may  secure  the  particular  object  that  belongs  to  you  and  your  home. 

Our  new  book,  “About  Tobey  Handmade  Furniture,"  will  be  sent  on  request 

THE  TOBEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street  11  West  32nd  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


per/ect  Score  30  II.  P  Peerless  Touring  Car 
Driven  Successfully  on  Glidden  Tour. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  Without 
Adjustment 

This  is  the  record  of  Model  14,  the  1906  Model  of  Peerless  touring  car. 
o  replacements  or  adjustments  made  while  running  on  schedule  time 
between  controls.  Passengers  did  not  alight  from  car  for  any  repairs  or 
any  reason  whatever  between  controls.  Each  control  reached  ahead  of 
schedule  time.  Average  running  time  of  last  day’s  run  of  124  miles  was 
20  miles  an  hour.  Examined  by  experts  at  close  of  contest  was  declared 
to  be  in  perfect  running  condition. 

The  Peerless  Models  for  1907,  Models  15  and  16,  contain  all  the  best 
features  of  the  1906  Model,  as  well  as  many  improvements  to  make  the 

caLm  °a  perfeCtL°n  for  the  Person  who  wants  a  touring  car 

capable  of  speed  up  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  to  climb  hills  with 
ease  on  high  gear  with  four  or  five  passengers.  Chrome  nickel  steel 
and  drop  frame  used  in  onstruction. 


Model  15— $5,000 


1907  Models 


Model  16— $4,000 


A  demonstration  -will convince  you  of  the  simplicity  and  dependability  of  the  Peerless 
direct  drive  touring  car.  Full  information  mill  gladly  he  sent  to  you  on  request. 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  29  Lisbon  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


A  Kaiamazoe 

Direct  to  You 

You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

\  ou  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  first  hand,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under  a 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

V  ou  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

V  ou  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 

\ou  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 

and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  own  home  for  360 
days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
That’s  the  way  we  sell  it.  W3y  exaCt  y  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 

assurance' oTa^'tov^'or'ramry of  n'an  mear!s  a  sav>ng  to  you  of  from  203  to  403  and  the  positive 
absuranee  or  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

oo  no t  confuse  u s  with  cheap  "Mail  Order  Houses."  We  are  actual  manufacturers 
with  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices.’ 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 

t Showing  2b7  Styles  and  Sizes.) 

decide *t o'save6 a^middfem erV s° profi t s' 6  KaUmaZ0°  Hne  wUh  °tllers’  and 

anymice  thanVILgralaamazeoohaty°U  a  better  St°Ve  ra^e  at 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


RADIANT  BASE  BURN 
High  Grade  Parlor  Hea 
for  Hard  Coal 


4,1  Slof'S  and  Ranges  are fitted  with  talent  oven  thermometer 

.■■inch  makes  baking  and  r  ns!  n  .  easy.  Atl  stoves  bloc  tea,  polished 
a  a  ready  for  immcrf  ate  use  upon  shipment. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Rider  agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1907  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Em  cm  Guaranteed  (Tin  j  ~  ~ 

1907  Models  ..  .  $10  10  $27 

with  ( ’ouster- 1  rakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 

l!Mh>  \  Utt'O  .Models  17  /  .  ^  j  -) 

all  of  best  makes  $  /  TO  $  l  id 
SOO  SECOND  -  HAND  WHEELS 
All  Makes  and  Mod-  ?  j.  q 
els,  good  as  new  $%J  TO  $0 
<;rv.it  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  We  Ship 
on  Approval  without  a  cent  deposit.  pav 
the  freight  and  allow  TEN  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc.,  half 
US' ’.■!  1  prices.  Do  not  buy  till  you  get  our 
catalogs.  IVrite  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-54,  CHICAGO 


au'r.Niiv 

h  REE  our  new  and  handsome  i\  illustrated 
catalog— shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  siber. 
'iiiisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Butt,  ns 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 


-BASTIAN  BROS.,  21V  South  Are.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


10  Liberal  Breakfasts  10  cents 

Let  Children  help  themselves  and  eat 
all  they  want  their  little  bodies  need  the 
nourishment  that  delicious  Egg- 
O-See  so  generously  supplies. 

Ask  your  doctor  why  meat 
is  not  a  healthy  food.  Egg-O- 
See  keeps  the  blood  cool  and 
the  nerves  quiet  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  in  perfect  order. 

Your  dime  is  yours.  Don’t 
accept  any  substitute  for 
Egg-O-See. 

In  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast  territory  the  price 
of  Egg-O-See  is  1  5c,  two  packages  for  25c. 


FREE  book 
“-back  to  nature 
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The  book  contains  nearly  fifty  recipes  for  meals 
—  all  different.  It  gives  suggestions  for  bathing, 
exercise  and  physical  culture.  It  tells  how  to  keep 
well  and  strong  as  nature  intended. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  at  a  great  expense 
and  is  illustrated  with  full  figure  pictures  both  for 
men  and  women. 

This  is  a  splendid  book  and  every  reader  of 
this  periodical  should  have  a  copy.  Just  drop 
a  line  saying  :  "Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
free  book,  ‘-back  to  nature.’ "  Address, 

EGG-O-SEE  CEREAL  COMPANY 

726-776  Front  Street  Quincy,  Illinois 


Makes  not  only  the  daintiest  of  breakfasts, 
but  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  desserts. 

It  is  simple  to  cook,  looks  good,  tastes 
good,  is  good.  It  appeals  to  the  capricious 
or  hearty  appetite. 


Quality  in  a  Stetson  Shoe 
stands  out  all  over  it — you 
can  see  it — you  can  feel  it. 

Many  men  tolerate  shoes 
of  indifferent  quality  and  fit 
because  they  think  all  makes 
are  alike. 

Before  buying  another  pair, 
ask  to  see 


THE 


STETSON 


HOE 


Look  at  it — feel  the  leather 
— examine  the  fine  stitching. 
You  know  you  are  looking  at 
a  better  shoe.  The  materials 
are  selected  for  quality — the 
shoe  is  made  for  quality — and 
the  shoe  shows  value  that  you 
can  see  at  a  glance. 

In  shapes,  leather  and  quality 
The  Stetson  Shoe  is  the  foot¬ 
wear  of  a  gentleman. 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  write 
us.  Style  Book  Free. 

THE  STETSON  SHOE  CO.,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

To  the  Dealer:  We  will  send  a  sample  line  to  any 
reliable  dealer  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
advertising  and  to  attract  to  his  store  men’s  fine  trade. 


Footwear 
a 

Gentleman 


th* publishers  Failure 


Gives  a  Grand  Opportunity  to  the  Readers  of  Collier’s 

To  place  in  your  homes  the  World-Famed  Publication 

Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World 

Brand  new,  down  to  close  of  Russia-Japan  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco. 

We  are  offering  the  remaining  Sets  of  this  Great  World’s  History  to  Collier’s  Readers 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 


We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write 
name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Don't  delay  as  there  are  but  a  few  Sets  remaining. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  their  inennifl  f rn m  hio  Wiot/inr  or»/-l  tn  nvint  AitM 
price  broadcast  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 


income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our 


HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY 

or  THE  Or  T  ME  or  THE  or  THE  OF  THE  OF  THE  OF  THE 

WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD 


RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIWATH  BYPATH 
VOL.  I  VOL.  II  VOL. Ml  VOL. IV  VOL.V  VOL.VI  VOL. VII  VOL. VIII  VOL  I* 

jssl  «*tm,a  some  jsk 

ssss nxr  wars*  zz:  ~r 


ASSYRIA  r  Of  EC  E  NEW  WOfiL°  WEOXTOCMWT  u“UED5TATl  j  MINOR  AMEREN 

NACEcoMiA  3p£  -2k-  — 


9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations.  Weighs  5B  lbs. 


DIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history, 
AV  I°ng  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built; 
down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chal¬ 
dea’s  grandeur  and  Assyria’s  magnificence;  of  Baby¬ 
lonia’s  wealth  and  luxury;  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
splendour;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement; 
of  French  elegance  and  British  power,  to  the  dawn  of 
yesterday.  He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over 
the  old  heroes  of  history.  Alexander  is  there;  patriot, 
warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory  of 
Grecian  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  plat¬ 
form  sees  Themistocles  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which 
this  paragraph  is  written.  Rome  perches  Nero  upon 
the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor 
madman’s  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as 
the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty;  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  be¬ 
fore  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded 
dream  has  come.  Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  over¬ 
bearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  t  ing, 
laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  which 
says,  “You  shall  not.”  Washington  is  there, 
“four-square  to  all  the  winds,”  grave,  thought¬ 
ful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear- 
seeing  over  the  headsof  his  fellow-country  men, 
and  on  into  another  Ceutury,  the  mc>9t  colo>sal 
world-figure  of  his  time. 

200,000  Americans  own  and  love  Ridpath 


$1 

brings  tl. a 
complete  set 
balance 
small  sums 
monthly 


The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath’s  enviable  position  as  an 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening 
before  your  eyes ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see 
the  battles  of  old  ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and 
warriors ;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march 
against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  follow¬ 
ers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan; 
to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen 
work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes 
on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know 
Napo'eon  as  you  know  Roosevelt. 

He  combines  absorbing  inteest 
with  supreme  reliability,  and 
makes  the  heroes  of  history 
real  living  men  and  women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves 
the  rise  and  fall  of  em 
pi  res  in  such  a  fascinat- 


Free 
Coupon 


Send 
Coupon 
Now 


ing  style  that  history 
becomes  intensely 
interesting. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 

Please  mail,  wiihoutcost 
me,  Ridpath  Sample 
Pages  and  full  particulars, 
as  offered  to  Collier  readers. 


You  need  notclip  the  coupon  if  you  mention 

COLLIER  S  — 
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PRICE  10  CENTS 


'EM  AIR  TREATMENT 


trained  nurses 


THE  ARTESIAN  WELL 


’section  of 


EIGHT  men  chatting  in  a  Pullman 
smoker,  east-bound,  from  Denver  ■ 
men  from  New  York,  New  England,  Ohio, 
and  the  Southeast;  returning  from  the 
“Elks”  convention. 

They  spoke  of  business,  of  course;  and  of  “what 
business  are  you  in?” 

One  of  the  eight,  Mr.  McCormick,  clothing 
manager  for  the  big  house  of  Gano-Downs,  Den¬ 
ver,  said:  “Clothing  business:  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  clothes.” 

“They’re  mighty  good  clothes,”  said  the  man 
next  to  him;  “I  wear  ’em.”  “So  do  I,”  said 
another.  “And  I.”  “And  I.”  Five  out  of  eight 
men,  caught  at  random  from  widely  separate  locali¬ 
ties,  wore  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes. 

It’s  the  quality  of  the  clothes  that  does  it; 
all-wool,  hand-tailoring,  perfect  style  and 
fit.  Get  our  Style  Book;  send  six  cents. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  JVT  a  r  x 

Good  Clothes  Makers 
Chicago  Boston  New  York 


NOVEMBER 

At  Battle  Creek. 

THE  absorbing  outdoor  life  ;  the  sun  parlors 
spacious  lobbies,  tropical  covered  gardens  and 
inviting  foyers,  the  rest  hours;  the  baths; 
skilled  attendants  and  trained  nurses  ,  the  ch£f  with 
his  delicious  dietetic  food  calories,  the  fascinating 
dining  room  overlooking  fifty  miles  of  the  "Pictur¬ 
esque  Peninsula,  the  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pools,  with  instructors ;  the  medical  and  surgical 
equipment  with  thirty  attending  physicians  the 
body  culture  massage,  Swedish  and  vibration 
movements;  the  pure  water  ,  the  open  air  treatment 
the  entertaining  guests,  the  never-tiring  educa¬ 
tional,  religious  and  amusement  features  ;  the  spirit 
of  good  cheer  and  hopefulness  that  pervades  every¬ 
thing.  1 

All  these,  at  The  Sanitarium,  constitute  what  has 
been  called  a  great  University  of  Health,  to  teach 
and  illustrate  the  principles  of  right  living,  to  assist 
invalids  and  the  physically  inefficient  in  lifting 
themselves  up  to  normal  activity  and  enjoyment  • 
to  correct  false  habits  and  teach  true  food  values 
and  to  demonstrate  that  health,  like  disease,  comes 
gTu  cy  by  processes  of  growth  and  change. 

iirv*3™”1  *s  'ncorPorated  under  the  statutes 
ot  Michigan  as  an  undenominational  philanthropic 
enterprise.  v 

Dispensaries  and  other  medical  facilities  are  provided  for  the  poor 

Kates  vary  to  meet  practically  all  conditions. 
November  is  one  of  the  best  months  to  be  at  the 
Sanitarium,  both  for  health  and  enjoyment. 

A  Book  of  Views  and  descriptive'  literature  will 
be  mailed  gladly.  Address,  Box  4 

The  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


AUTOMOBILES 

F0.R  ALE-New  1906  24  H  P.  Automobile  of 
standard  make.  Has  been  run  less  than  100 
mi  es\,  ,?r  ln  as  good  condition  as  on  dav  of  deliv- 

V1'  A 'll  soM  lor  MOO  less  (ban  cost.  A.  D.  L. 
S.i — M 


Why  do  advertisements  like  this  appear  in  the  daily  papers? 
Answer  one  and  you’ll  find  the  owner  made  a  mistake  in 
buying,  and  counts  himself  lucky  to  lose  only  $400  in  getting 
off  his  hands  a  car  that  he  finds  he  didn’t  want;  a  car  that  a 
smooth  salesman  told  him,  convincingly,  was  the  best  on  earth. 
^  It’s  an  old,  old  story.  Man  had  the  price  of  a  car,  but 
didn  t  know  much  about  automobiles.  Hadn’t  studied 
mechanical  engineering  at  school,  and  didn’t  understand  the 
jargon  of  mysterious  words  that  everybody  threw  at  him 
whenever  he  asked  anything  about  automobiles.  So  he  just 
went  to  a  dealer’s,  and — and  now  he  is  sorry. 

«I  No  longer  any  reason  for  mistakes  like  that.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  automobile  information — complete  and 
reliable— has  been  put  into  everyday  English  words.  A  book 
sensibly  written,  sensibly  illustrated,  printed  in  large  type— 

a  book  that  can  be  read  through  in  one  evening — has  been 
issued. 

<1  That  book,  “Whys  and  Wherefores  of  the  Automobile  ” 
dispels  instantly  the  idea  that  a  sensible  man  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  automobile.  So  simple  and  logical  that  any  14-year 
old  school  boy  can  read  it  intelligibly  and  thereby  know  the 
difference  between  a  good  car  and  the  other  kind— and  give 
the  reasons.  . 

q  Your  money  back  if  you  find  “Whys  and  Wherefores  of 
the  Automobile”  anything  but  the  best  and  most  easily 
understood  presentation  of  the  automobile  ever  issued  from 
the  press. 

Leather  Binding  $ I  .OO,  Cloth  50c.  Paper  35c.  102  Illustrations 

Edition  limited.  Better  write  today 

The  Automobile  Institute 

11  Prescott  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISER!  El1 


ALL  of  the  great  essentials,  such  as  visibility,  light 
touch,  fine  work,  durability,  with  many  minor 
advantages,  compel  the  purchaser  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Monarch  is  indeed,  “the  Typewriter 
of  the  present  and  the  future.” 


Elasticity  is  the  word  which  best  expresses  the  notable  features  of  the 
Monarch  Typewriter  touch.  Why,  the  very  recoil  seems  to  en¬ 
courage  the  operator  to  do  swifter  and  better  work,  so  responsive 
are  the  keys  to  the  slightest  touch. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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American  Heroes  and  Patriots 


20  Beautiful  Volumes 


A  Symphony  in  Steel 

Scientific  Construction  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Gives  Accuracy  and  Speed. 


THE  invention  of  theOliver  Type¬ 
writer  marked  a  great  advance 
in  mechanical  writing.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  various  typewriting 
machines  in  use  represented  simply 
additions  to  the  first  crude  ideas.  The 
machines  became  more  complicated 
with  each  improvement  that  was 
patched  on. 

But  the  Oliver  sprung,  fully  per¬ 
fected,  from  the  brain  of  a  mechanical 
genius.  Every  part  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  embodies  a  correct  scien¬ 
tific  principle.  It  is  a  perfect  symphony 
in  steel. 

The  visible  writing  of  the  Oliver  is 
a  feature  of  paramount  importance. 
It  at  once  gave  the  Oliver  the  un¬ 
questioned  lead  both  as  to  con¬ 
venience  and  speed.  Think  what  an 
achievement  to  invent  a  writing  ma¬ 
chine  that  excels  all  others  in  speed , 
the  supreme  requirement  of  this  tre¬ 
mendously  busy  age.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Oliver  has  much  to 
do  with  its  efficiency  and  unlimited 
capacity  for  speed.  It  has  a  great 
many  less  parts  than  the  old-style 
writing  machines.  That  means  less 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  less  wear 
and  tear,  greater  compactness,  greater 
durability. 

The  Oliver  type-bar  is  U-shaped 
and  insures  absolutely  perfect  align¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  get  “wobbly.” 


It  has  a  condensed  keyboard ,  savin „ 
mental  effort  and  encouraging  speed. 

The  Oliver  Rapid  Escapement  is  a 
factor  that  makes  for  speed. 

In  manifolding  capacity ,  the  Oliver 
also  excels. 


Its  clean-cut,  beautiful  type  makes 
the  finest  mimeograph  stencils. 

The  Oliver  is  the  most  versatile 
writing  machine  on  the  market. 

It  is  a  billing  machine.  It  will  do 
vertical  or  horizontal  line  ruling.  It 
will  write  in  two  colors  without 
changing  ribbons.  It  will  print  on 
the  stiffest  record  cards. 

Year  in  and  year  out  you  will  find 
the  Oliver  Typewriter  reliable,  effi¬ 
cient,  versatile  and  speedy. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Oliver  Book.  It 
gets  right  down  to  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  You  will  find  it  mighty  good 
reading. 


WOMA 


“Woman”  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine 
for  women.  The  first  number  is  just  issued.  Your 
newsdealer  has  it.  You  can  get  it  from  him,  and  it 
is  worth  your  while  getting  it.  There  is  nothing 
startling  about  this  magazine.  There  should  be 
nothing  startling  about  a  decent  magazine  for  women 
and  the  home.  But  this  particular  magazine  is 
unique  among  all  the  so-called  publications  for 
women.  You  might  not  like  it  a  little  bit,  and 
then,  again,  it  might  hit  your  fancy  good  and  hard. 

If  you  like  fiction — good,  wide-awake,  snappy  stories — 
both  serials  and  short  stories — you  will  like  “Woman.” 

In  fact,  fiction  is  the  big  feature  of  the  magazine. 

All  the  other  magazines  for  women  are  cast  on  the 
same  model — a  little  bit  of  fiction,  a  few  articles,  more 
or  less  chit  chat,  some  wise  advice,  a  fashion  department 
and  a  smattering  of  general  miscellany.  “WOMAN” 
doesn’t  look  any  more  like  this  conventional  model 
than  a  yellow  dog  looks  like  a  race  horse.  It  is  built 
on  new  lines  for  a  strictly  woman’s  publication.  To 
know  what  it  is  like  you  will  have  to  get  a  copy  of  it. 
It  would  cost  too  much  to  tell  you  all  about  it  in  this 
advertisement. 


Now  On  Sale  At  All  News-stands 

10  Cents  A  Copy  $1.00  A  Year 

THE  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY,  New  York 


WHO  teach  the  music  have  had  always  much  sympathy  for  those  many 
I  others  who  cannot  have  the  music  in  the  home — those  who  know  not  to 
play  one  single  instrument. 

“Now  I  have  no  more  regrets.  Every  home  can  have  the  music — The 
Columbia  Graphophone  has  arrived.  I  salute  him,  me  : 

“I  am  a  music  master,  Truly.  But  he  is  the  Master  of  Music.  Me,  1  play 
but  three  instruments  only.  He  plays  all ’[he  instruments,  all  the  music.  1  sing 
nothing.  He  sings  all  the  songs  in  all  the  languages. 

“I  am  astounded,  I  am  charmed.  For  he  makes  the  real  music. 

“The  sounds  of  the  mouth  organ,  the  Jew’s  harp — I  call  not  that  music.  And 
1  find  these  other  machines  only  make  a  sound  like  many  mouth  organs — many 
jew’s  harps. 

‘Listen!  I  am  a  critic  of  the  music.  I  say  to  those  who  possess  any  make 
of  talking  machine,  use  only  the  Columbia  Records  —  they  are  the  best  —  they 
have  the  soul.  They  have  the  real  music,  of  a  sound  sweet,  of  a  tone  pure,  of  an 
execution  brilliant,  that  is  alone  of  the  Columbia.’’ 

Before  buying  either  a  talking  machine  or  records,  insist  on  hearing  the  Columbia,  and  be  convinced, 
like  the  Music  Master,  that  they  are  the  best.  We  are  the  only  Company  that  gives  a  written 
guarantee  —  perfect  goods  make  this  possible.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payments  if  you  desire.  Stores 
in  all  the  principal  cities.  Dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen’l 

90  and  92  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900  Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 

CO.  12 


Young  Men  Wanted  to  Fill  Vacancies  in  Our  Sales  Force 

On  account  of  numerous  promotions  and  the  rapid  extension  of  our  business, 
we  can  place  several  bright,  active  young  men  of  good  character  in  desirable  po¬ 
sitions.  This  offer  carries  with  it  a  full  course  in  the  Oliver  School  of  Practical 
Salesmanship. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Name 


If  you  wish  half  leather  binding:,  change  15  to  19  months. 


NOTE  CAREFULLY  THIS  COUPON— WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  BOTH  WAYS  Col.  1 1-3-’06. 

The  University  Society,  X.  Y.  You  may  >emi  me.  prepaid,  foi  examination,  the  ‘Makers  of  American  History,”  in  Vols  It  satisfn.-iort  , 
I  will  pay  you  50c  ou  acceptance  and  $1  a  month  therealter  for  15  mouths.  Otherwise  I  will  notify  you  and  hoid  the  books  subject  to  youruidei 


discovers  the  secrete 
the  Happy  Home  — 


Graphophone 


Collier’s  Classified  Service 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  INTENDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOUR  USE 

No  Sone.Zy  ,H.  PM«Ur,  W  W  ,«*»„  «„  *.6,  »'«  4.  SWg, 

sentatzon  whatever,  a  prompt  report  thereof  will  be  greatly  appreciated  mzsrepre- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INSTRUCTION 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE.  Portable  outfits  for  cleaning  carpets  with¬ 
out  removing  from  floor:  also  rugs,  upholstery,  etc.,  by 
compressed  air  and  vacuum.  An  outfit  means  a  good 
income,  an  independent  business  and  exclusive  territory. 
Capital  required  about  $3000.00.  Don’t  write  unless  you 
are  looking  for  a  legitimate  money  making  business  and 
have  the  necessary  capital.  Address  Dept.  G.  American 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  452-454  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DOES  YOUR  PRESENT  INCOME  SATISFY  YOU  ? 

A?"  can  double  it  by  taking  the  SHELDON  SHORT 
CUTS,A?  SELLING  and  MANAGEMENT.  One  salesman 
says:  ‘You  added  $5000  to  my  salary  last  year.”  Another 
states:  “A  single  deal  closed  by  your  method  netted  50 
times  original  cost.”  18000  others  and  nearly  1000  firms 
are  using  it  to  increase  sales  and  earnings.  All  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Write  for  more  facts  and  proof. 

SHELDON,  (1686)  The  Republic,  CHICAGO 


Sanitary  and  Dustless  House  Cleaning.  For  Sale — Port¬ 
able  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wagons  and  Machin¬ 
ery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in  Cities  of  from 
nve  thousand  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean¬ 
ing  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $10  per 
a  C0S*'  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required  from 
$3,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system 
Wo  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul  the  4th  largest  railroad  center,  trade  territory 

from  Great  Lakes  to  Pacific;  growth  phenomenal,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  investment  great.  Good  central  business  property 
pays  6%  to  8%  and  growing  in  value  rapidly.  Splendid  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  “Young  Man  Go  West,”  Write,  speci¬ 
fying  information  wanted,  Newton  R.  Frost, St.  Paul, Minn. 

“Advertisers  Magazine”—  The  Western  Monthly  should 

be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer.  Best 
“School  of  Advertising”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.lOc 
Sample  copy  free.  Address,  827  Grand  Av.. Kansas  City, Mo. 

THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY  IN  ASPARAGUS 

Greater  profits  from  its  culture  than  any  other  product. 
\V  rite  for  free  booklet.  Napa  Improvement  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one?  WRITE  FOR  PAR¬ 
TICULARS.  S.  G.  LANGSTON,  IMMIGRATION  AGENT 
M.  R.  T.  RY.,  BOX  689,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 
TAUGHT  AT  HOME.  PREPARED  AND  DIRECTED 
BY  PAUL  E.  KUNZER.  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW 
ENGLAND  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES.  TEXT  BOOKS 
FURNISHED.  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE.  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  194  BOYL- 
STON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Taught  at  home.  Course  based  on,  and  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with,  those  in  leading  technical  schools.  PREP  ARED 
BY  PROMINENT  TECHNICAL  EDUCATORS 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 
MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
194  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  MASS 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


SIX  NEW  DOILIES.  THREE  EYELET  COLLARS. 
18  in.  Mountmeilick  Centerpiece.  Two  complete  Alpha¬ 
bets  and  Two  Years'  Subscription  to  Ingalls  Fancy  Work 
Book.  All  for  2a  cents.  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Lynn,  Mass.'  Box  C. 


If  you  want  a  TALKIN'  G  MACHINE  NEEDLE,  you  don’t 
have  to  change;  write  to-day  for  BOOKLET.  RECORDITE 
will  make  your  old'  DISK  TALKING  MACHINE  REC¬ 
ORDS  as  good  as  new.  Write  at  once  for  Circular  SYM¬ 
PHONIC  PHONE-NEEDLE  CO.,  1907  Park  Av  ,  N  Y  City 


-7  USED  PIANO  OF  A  GOOD  MAKE  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment.  Our  stock  contains  used  uprights,  many  makes 
S12a  up.  Delivery  free.  EASY  TERMS.  Ten  year  guar¬ 
antee.  For  62  years  PEASE  PIANOS  have  had  a  re¬ 
markable  record  for  durability.  Write  for  list.  PEASE 
CO.,  128  West42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHEMISTS 


Expert  Chemical  Advice  to  Manufacturers,  Patentees 
etc.;  processes  investigated;  help  re  Pure  Food  Laws;  analy¬ 
sis  made  of  trade  products,  water,  etc.  John  C.  Sparks 
B.&c.,  F .C.S., Expert  Chemist,  16  Beaver  St., New  York  City 


AUTOMOBILES 


ANIMALS  AND  PETS 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS,  CATTLE,  SHEEP 
SWINE,  PIGEONS,  FERRETS  AND  RABBITS  8 
CENTS  FIFTY  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
C.  G.  LLOYDT,  DEPT.  OH.,  SAYRE,  PA 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 

OUR  IRONTNG  MACHINE  The  “Simplex,"  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  you  like  it,  pay  on  time  or  cash.  Does 
day  s  work  in  1  or  2  hours.  Saves  fuel.  Free  booklet. 
Am.  Ironing  Mac.  Co.,  80  5th  Av.,  Chicago. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE 
200  recipes,  suggestions  enabling  housewives  to  save  money 
yet  supply  the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  SARGENT’S 
GEM  1  OoD  CHOPPER,  164  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  AGENT  WANTED  in  every  town  by 
Keith’s  Magazine  and  The  Journal  of  Modern  Construc¬ 
tion;  both  magazines  have  national  circulation  and  are 
heavily  advertised.  40$ commission.  Pleasant,  permanent 
work;  either  sex;  restricted  territory.  Capital  and  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Write  for  details.  Max  L.  Keith, 
Publisher,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hu  ndreds  of  business  and  technical  positions  open  at  *1000 
-$5000.  OPPORTUNITIES,  our  monthly  magazine,  de¬ 
scribes  a  few  of  them.  Write  today  for  free  sample  copy  and 
state  experience.  HAPGOODS,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  Scientific  Business  Letter-Writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a-million-dollar  business.  Big  de¬ 
mand  for  good  correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SALESMAN  FOR  STAPLE  LINE 

Experienced  In  selling  trade.  Salary  $25  weekly.  Other 
openings  for  competent  men  on  file.  Write  for  list  and 
plan.  Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


prairie  land 

With  some  timber.  Where  can  you  get  it  except  in  Can- 
•  :!L,?e,s5-fSr,gra.l,nan!icattle’  Good  climate.  Five  families 
m  1902,  14d0  families  in  1906.  Write  us  for  map  and  de¬ 
scription.  Some  Homesteads  left.  Join  half-fare  Excur¬ 
sion.  Cheap  land  on  ten  years*  time. 

_  scandinavian-canadian  LAND  CO 

1.2  WASHINGTON  STREET _ CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SEATTLE  fortunes  in  real  estate.  Marvelous  growth. 

Population  and  ground  values  increasing  at  remarkable 
rates.  Many  are  makingfortunes.  Why  notyou?$10amonth 
plan.  Investors  Company,  Globe  Blag.,  Seattle,  Wash 


LEARN  a  permanent  business  that  pays  from  $10  to  $35 
per  week.  In  demand  the  world  over.  Taught  by  mail 
as  successfully  as  by  personal  instruction.  We  aid  you 
in  securing  position.  Send  for  booklet  A.  BOSTON 
RETOUCHING  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar- 
den  of  the  Lord  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  ot 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord's  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  INVESTORS  &  HOMESEEKERS  REALTY 
CO.,  519-21  Hall  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

VIRGQJIA  HISTORIC  HOMES  ON  THE  RIVERS 

AND  BAY ;  select  country  homes  in  the  noted  Piedmont 
region  and  Valley  of  Virginia;  choice  hunting  preserves. 
Free  list.  H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  and  GROW¬ 
ING  METROPOLIS.  Building  lots  in  Boston's  suburbs 
at  $10  each  to  introduce.  On  new  electric  car  line 
Boston  Suburban  Land  Co.,  28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass’ 


SAN  DIEGO,  Southern  California’s  ideal  home  city 
offers  unrivaled  opportunity  for  profitable  investment’ 
W  rite  immediately  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  how 
monthly  payments  of  $5  or  $10  will  secure  fine  level  lots 
with  splendid  mountain  view,  within  two  blocks  of  new 
car  line,  in  the  most  rapidly  growing  section.  These  terms 
apply  for  limited  time  only.  RALSTON  REALTY  CO 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Is  your  farm  earning  10%  ?  If  not,  write  for  description  of 

lexas,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Arrangements  for 
locating  on  free  South  Dakota  homesteads.  Will  Emnlov 
local  salesmen.  William  W.  Combs,  Temple,  Chicago: 


ALL  SPARK  PLUG  TROUBLES  come  from  soot  on  the 
<IorrTToI1i?Ti?o,?,ating  surfaces  causing  a  short  circuit.  The 
S“UR-I  IRE”  can’t  carbon,  consequently  can’t  short  cir- 
SJSv,  “  you  have  ever  had  plug  troubles,  send  for  SHUR- 
IIRE  booklet,  or  better  still,  enclose  One  Dollar  and  a 
Half,  and  we  will  send  you  a  SHUR-FIRE  Spark  Plug 
with  this  guarantee  “MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT  ” 
The  Igniter  Appliance  Co.,  101  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland 


CANARIES  —  Imported  German  Birds  in  full  son"- 
Sweet,  melodious  voices;  only  $3.00  each.  Females  $1.00 
each.  Live  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


New  and  second  hand  cars  of  nearly  every  make;  Foreign 
and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request.  Times 
Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers  and 
Brokers  m  the  World,  215-217  W.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Automobile  Blacksmith  Hardware  Dealers.  Time  saving 
tools,  ratchet  wrenches  for  tire  lugs,  carriage  tire  bolts 
and  nevershp  horseshoes,  quick  acting  clamps  and  monkey 
wrenches.  Write  us.  Bay  State  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Tourists  Autokit.  Contains  38  of  the  finest  quality  tools 
especially  selected  for  every  possible  permanent  and  emer- 
gency  use.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  repairing  outfit  procur¬ 
able.  Packed  in  a  strong  leather  edged  canvas  roll.  Weighs 
18  lbs.  and  is  easily  carried.  Send  for  special  circular  1996 
Hammacher-Schlemmer  Co.,  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St.,  New  York 


HOLIDAY  PRESENT,  the  most  apj  reciated  by  man,  is 
a  GOOD  RAZOR.  A  clean  Shave  means  happiness;  we  will 
mail  you  free,  a  $3.00  Razor  for  $1.50  guaranteed,  short 
time  only,  Sheffield  Razor  Co.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera, 
fry  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
CAMERA  SPECIALTY  CO.,  1021  Fulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  and  all  PERIODICALS 
at  lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  3,000 
periodicals  and  combination  offers.  A  handy  magazine 
guide,  40  pages  and  cover,  FREE  for  asking.  BENNETT’S 
MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  68  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

The  greatest  Book  and  Magazine  offer  ever  made. 
Howard  Chandler  Christy’s  new  book  in  colors  THE 
<ReSular  I,rice  $3.00) ,  THE  READER 
MAGAZINE  for  a  full  year  (Regular  price  $3.00),  until 
January  first  both  for  $3.00.  Thinkofit.  Two  great  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  at  half  price.  Each  the  best  of  its  kind.  Good 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Intelligent  men  and  women 
can  make  a  splendid  income.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe. 

A  Free  Sample  for  the  asking. 

Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories 

Lyons,  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


GAMES  &  ENTERTAINMENTS 

L _ i 

NEW  MONEY  MAKING  IDEA  FOR  FAIRS 
“CAPT.  KIDD’S  TREASURE  CHEST”  OUTFIT,  (price 
$1.00)  sent  free  with  $5.00  order  for  Grab  Bag  Novelties  at 
wholesale  prices  of  25c,  50c,  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Plays, 
Games,  Tricks,  Favors,  Decorations  and  Entertainment 
Supplies  (Wholesale  and  Retail).  Catalogue  Free.  THE 
ENTERTAINMENT  SHOP,  99  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PIANOS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  LYON  & 
HEALY,  40  Adams  Sc.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


TOLEDO,  O.— We  offer  TOLEDO  GAS,  ELECTRIC  & 
HEATING  COMPANY  5$  GOLD  BONDS  to  net  the  in¬ 
vestor  5}4%.  Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1,000.  Due  1935. 
Interest  April  1st  and  October  1st.  This  company  is  a 
consolidation  of  The  Gas  Light  &  Coke  and  the  heating 
companies  of  the  city  of  Toledo  and  operates  under  a  per¬ 
petual  franchise.  Full  particulars  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation.  THE  H.  R.  ASHBROOK  CO.,  INVESTMENT 
BANKERS,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Photography  taught  by  mail.  10  cents  per  lesson.  The 
Camera  teaches  all  you  want  to  know  about  photography. 
Amateurs  and  professionals.  One  dollar  a  year.  Send 
10c.  for  specimen  copy.  The  Camera,  117  S.  11th  St.,  Phila. 


DO  YOU  KNIT  OR  CROCHET?  The  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  are  not  sold  through  the  stores.  Sold 
only  by  mail  to  the  consumer,  direct  from  the  mill,  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  samples 
of  “LAWRETTE”  yarns,  and  save  money.  LAWRENCE 
DA  E  WORKS  CO.,  510  South  Canal  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  ART  PORTFOLIOS 
AT  ONE-QUARTER  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  COST 
MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE.  PARTICULARS  FREE 
REID  ART  CO.,  67  CORNHILL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bedbugs:  will  sell  my  fumigation  method,  recipe  eradi- 
<"  _e  bedbugs  in  4  hours,  $25.  Ant  powder  $10,  roach  p  rwder 
$15,  together  $40.  Established  15  years.  References,  Allison 
ilogg,  <63  Lexington  Av.,  478  Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


THE  SUN  TYPEW  RITER  is  the  only  standard  vis.  hie 
writing  typewriter  retailing  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  SUN  TYPEWRITER  COM¬ 
PANY,  317  Broadway,  New  York. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


OLD  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  Bought  and  Sold.  Large 
Stamp  or  Coin  Catalogue  10c.  325  different  Fiji,  Hawaii, 
etc.,  Stamps  for  32c.  550  different  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc., 

Stamps  for  95c.  Joseph  Negreen,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


An  Advertisement  is  Known 
by  the  Company  it  Keeps 

C.  ‘No  advertiser  whose  honesty  the  Publishers  have  the  least  reason  to  doubt 
will  be  allowed  in  these  columns,”  reads  the  legend  at  the  head  of  this  page. 

CL  I  his  is  not  a  scarecrow;  we  mean  it  absolutely.  Every  advertisement 
submitted  for  Collier’s  Classified  Service  is  scrutinized  closely.  If  its  text 
suggests  the  slightest  probability  of  double  dealing,  it  is  “suspended”  until  the 
standing  of  the  nd'-ertiser  and  the  honesty  of  his  offer  can  be  looked  into. 

CL  fd  course,  v  e  lose  a  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  business  a  week  through 
the  strict  enforcement  of  this  policy,  yet  we  hope  to  make  up  these  losses  many 
times  over  as  soon  as  advertisers  realize  what  we  are  doing  for  them. 

CL  Your  advertisement — would  you  prefer  to  have  it  mixed  in  with  all  sorts 
of  dubious  catch-penny  offers  or  keeping  company  with  respectable  offers  of 
reputable  men? 


LAWYERS  AND  PATENTS 


HEIRS— Gel  our  newly  published  BOOK  containing 
thousands  of  names  wanted  for  unclaimed  estates;  includ- 
ingChancery  Court  of  England.  Price$1.00.  International 
Claim  Agency,  Dept.  C,  2453  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


TVE  WANT  an  energetic,  honest  man  who  desires  to  in¬ 
crease  his  income  during  spare  moments  or  after  working 
hours  to  represent  us  in  each  city  and  town  where  we 
have  no  local  representative;  considerable  money  can  be 
made  with  little  effort,  as  we  have  the  largest  and  finest 
selection  of  Diamonds  in  the  country  to  offer;  write  at 
once  for  information  and  have  territory  reserved. 

Mitchell  &  Scott  Co.  1126  Champlain  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IU. 

AGENTS  W  ANTED  to  sell  the  best  Kettles  in  the  World 
for  Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  and  Preserving  Food  of 
all  kinds;  no  more  burned  or  scalded  hands,  no  more  food 
wasted.  Sample  and  territory  free.  For  particulars  write 
to  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

CONGENIAL  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 
With  publishing  house,  for  intelligent  and  respectable  men 
and  women.  Salary  and  commission.  GEORGE  BARRIE 
&  SONS,  1303  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


B.  D.  STANDS  FOR  BAD  DEBTS  ! 
D.  B.  STANDS  FOR  DEAD  BEATS  ! 

We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  everywhere,  for 
everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more 
hopelessly  bad  debts  than  auy  agency  in  the  world. 
Write  us  and  we  will  both  make  money. 

MERCHANTS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
Scientific  Collectors  of  Bad  Debts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  General  Manager. 

“Some  people  don’t  like  us.” 


MACKEELAR’S  CHARCOAL 
FOR  POULTRY'  IS  THE  BEST 
COARSE  OR  FINE  GRANULATED,  ALSO  POWDERED 
BUY’  DIRECT  FROM  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  CHARCOAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
R.  MACKELL  VR'S  SONS  CO. 
ESTABLISHED  1844  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


THE  SOFT  RADIANCE  OF  THE 


BECK-IDEN 


WITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of  city  gas  or 
electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  as  daylight  to  the 
eyes.  The  new  “Beck-Tden”  is  fhe  perfect  acetylene  lamp. 
Simple,  clean,  without  wick  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smoke¬ 
less.  It  burns  ten  hours  with  one  filling,  at  a  fuel  cost  of 
about  one  cent  an  honr.  No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  and  finished  in  bronze. 
Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  us  for  complete 
description.  Write  for  Ro  k let  No  6. 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO 
50  University  Place  NEW  YORK 
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Prettiest,  Daintiest 
Softest 
Made 


Women’s$1.25 
Children’s  -  $1.00 
DEUVERED 

Comfy  Moccasin 

Made  of  pure  “Comfy  Felt,”  soft  leath¬ 
er  soles  with  one  inch  of  carded  wool 
between  felt  inner  sole 
and  felt  and  leather 
outer  soles,  making  a 
perfect  cushion  tread. 
Ideal  for  the  bedroom. 

Colors:  Red ,  Pink ,  Navy  Blue, 
Light  Blue ,  Gray  and  Lavender. 

Handsome  slipper  bag  to  keep  them  in,  sent  for  25 
cents  extra 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  No.  31  showing 
many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

Stereopticons  roucau  make  BIG  MONEY 
— - - '  Entertaining  the  Public. 

1  Nothing  affords  better  opportunities  for  men  with 
small  capital.  We 
start  you,  furnish¬ 
ing  complete  outfits 
andeiplicitinstruc- 
tions  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  The 
Held  is  I, urge  com¬ 
prising  the  regular 

_  theater  and  lecture 

circuit,  also  local 
1  fields  in  Churches, 

Public  Schools,  Lodges,  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  En¬ 
tertainment  Supply  Cutnloirue  and  special  offer  fullv  explains 
everything.  Sent  Free.  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  156,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction’ is  unequaled 
!  because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“ Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind ” 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y, 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J 

p- 

Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 
WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 
Patent  Sales  Specialist 

205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 

BE  A  SOCIETY  EDITOR ! 

Do  club,  art,  musical  and  other  woman’s  work  on  a  newspaper. 
Splendid  field  for  young  women.  Our  school,  founded  BY  A 
WOMAN  FOR  WOMEN,  gives  practical  newspaper  training 
by  mail.  Special  rates  to  recent  school  and  college  graduates. 
Write  now  for  particulars. 

Woman’s  Newspaper  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 
.  707  National  Union  Building,  Huron  St.  > 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

r  We  want  more  salesmen.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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An 

Iron-clad 
Guarantee 
Sent 
With 
Each 
Garment 

measurement  blank 

write  today. 

marks  & 

Tailors 
185-191  Adams  Street 


and 


DRESSES 
ANY  MAN 

With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 

grade  Sweater  GIVEN 

WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
Suits  made  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $7.85, 

equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
suit — 

A  Fall  and  Winter  storm 
coat  or  a  pair  of  extra  trous¬ 
ers  like  suit, a  fancypattern  if  de 
sired. besides  a  high-/?  |  \/r\T 
grade  Sweater  UI  T  Cll 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation .  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free 
samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth, 
tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 

LEE  CO.  (Incorporated) 
to  the  Consumer 

Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHEN  YOU  SAY  GARTERS 


be  sure  you  get  the  kind  shown  above—  fRauT 
See  that  the  package  is  a  facsimile  of  the  ohfTvve 
illustrate.  See  that  the  guarantee  is  our  guarantee. 
Then  you’re  assured  of  the  best  garters  made] 
New,  fresh  elastic  —  freedom  from  binding  — 
socks  without  a  wrinkle  —  longest  wear  , 

—  GUARANTEED  satisfaction — that’s  i/tiXO. 

Leading  furnishers,  25  cents.  Sent  direct  if  you’ve  any 
trouble  getting  them.  Silk  cable,  50  cents. 

A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  313  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO 


How  to  save  DOLLARS  in 
Cooking  and  Heating — 


It  has  cost  many  stove  users  HUNDREDS  OF  WASTED  DOLLARS  to  find  this  out. 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  solve  this  problem  for  you.  You  will  get 
all  this  information  FREE. 

To  secure  this  FREE  INFORMATION,  write  us  a  letter  (or  use  the  Coupon  in  the  corner 

if  more  convenient),  stating  which  book  you 
want,  and  you  will  hear  from  us  with  Free 
Advice  by  return  mail. 

Indicate  book  wanted  by  letter 

A — Cast  Ranges  E — Base  Burners 

B — Steel  Ranges  F — Heating  Stoves 

C — Cook  Stoves  G — Oak  Stoves 

D — Gas  Ranges  H — Gas  Heaters 


WHITE  PLAINLY  and  only  on  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  PAPER 

Address  Manager  Advice  Department 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Send 
me  Book 


L-irgest  Makers  of  Stoves  and  Ranges 
in  the  World. 


A  STOVE  or  RANGE  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all — 
also  a  complete  line 
Garland  Gas 
Ranges. 


Also  expert  Stove 
Advice  FREE  of 
Charge.  V. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 


My  Name 


Town  and  State 


Scarf fll 

$4,  OUR  PRICE 


Sieve  Dealer’s  Name 


This 

Beautiful 

WORTH  $4,  OUR  PRICE 

This  Scarf  is  made  of  specially  selected  French  Coney 
Skins  dyed  in  imitation  of  Brown  Blended  Squirrel, 
which  is  worth  $15.00,  and  it  can- 
%  *»ot  be  told  from  the  genuine  equir- 

jdr/  ”  j  *el,  except  by  an  expert.  It  is 

m  C  Jf  EBk  finely  made  in  the  latest  Parisian 
1  \  Style— is  a  rich,  beautiful  blend- 

f**  ed  brown— finished  with  six  long 
r  tails  and  ornaments.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  an  exact  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  Scarf,  showing  just 
[  how  it  looks  when  worn.  If  you 
V,\  huy  a  Scarf  equal  to  this  in  style 
and  quality  elsewhere,  you  will 
[  \  A  pay  more  than  double  our  price. 
It  \  We  positively  guarantee  it  to 
be  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
— otherwise,  your  money  will 
be  returned  on  request. 


Our  Catalog 


for  the  season  1906-7  con- 

r»  Atsap-  .  — fu-on  tains  hundreds  of  bar- 

"■'W  gains  in  Fine  Furs,  high 

in  quality  and  low  in  price,  like 
the  beautiful  scarf  shown  here. 
Our  representatives  abroad  have 
sent  us  large  quantities  of  the  finest  furs  produced  by 
foreign  lands,  and  we  have  collected  the  largest  and 
best  assortment  of  the  finest  domestic  furs  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  Buying  in  such  large  quantities  we  are 
able  to  make  remarkably  low  prices,  while  our  “Fac- 
tory-to-Wearer”  plan  of  selling  eliminates  two  profits 
and  still  further  reduces  our  prices.  Send  for  our  Cata¬ 
log  at  once  and  examine  all  the  beautiful  styles  illus¬ 
trated  and  the  low  prices  on  Ladies’  and  Men’s  fur  and 
fur-lined  coats,  fur  jackets,  boas,  scarfs,  muffs,  sets, 
children’s  furs,  caps,  gloves,  robes,  etc.  We  have  been 
in  business  50  years,  operate  our  own  tanneries  and  fac¬ 
tories,  carry  $100,000  worth  of  fine  furs  in  stock,  and 
can  make  to  order  very  quickly  any  special  style  of 
garment  desired.  Don’t  order  furs  until  you  see  oui 
catalog  and  find  how  much  money  you  can  save  on 
strictly  reliable  articles.  It’s  FREE. 

REED,  HALL  &  COMPANY 

112-128  Prairie  St.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Music 

Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your 
locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this 
work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write:  “Wish  I  had 
known  of  your  school  before.”  “Have  learned  more 
in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons 
than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a 
great  deal  less  expense.”  “Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.”  “The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the  least 
trouble  to  learn.”  One  minister  writes:  “As  each 
succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  per¬ 
suaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.” 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don’t  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  C.  W.,  19  Union  Square,  New  YTork  City. 


>2  PASSENGER. I 
RUNABOUT 

World’s  Champion  Motor  Car  for  efficiency  and  endur¬ 
ance — simplest,  smartest  and  lowest  in  price— 4  H.  P. 
Air  Cooled.  Speed  4  to  25  miles — an  ideal  car  for  all 
round  road  work.  Catalogue  free. 


FRICTION  DRIVE 

BUCKBOARDS 
=IDEUVERYCARI 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  THREE  TEAMS 

The  ever  ready  Parcel  arid  Delivery  car  for  city  and  country.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  General  Stores,  Grocers,  Florists,  Laundries,  bakers, 

Dairies,  Fruit  and  Produce  Farms.  Reliable  on  any  kind  of  road _ 

asphalt,  cobbles,  sand,  mud.  Combines  strength  in  frame,  springs 
and  gearing.  Speed  4  to  18  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads. 

Active  agents  desired  iu  unassigned 
territory.  Write  for  discounts  and 
agency  terms. 

WALTHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Wall lin in,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Pate: 

O’MEARA  &  BROCK,  Pat.  Atij*.,  918  F  St.,  Washington,  U. 


ALL  MAKES.  ALL  PRICES 


NEXT  SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 

HOIM 

Trade  Mark.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT ' UN DERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

_ ERLANGER  BROS..  New  York 


»  wH,r*CO  TO  "COLLEGE 


VY  X  w  LL.L,  MAKE  A  F 

BOOKKEEPER 


„  ®  TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING 

WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A  FIRST-CLASS 

of  Vour 

YOU  Own 

H  o  m  c 

in  SIX  WEEKS  for  $3  or  REFUND  MONEY!  Fair 
n^Tml«wLstance  and  experience  immaterial.  I  find 
POSITIONS,  too,  EVERYWHERE,  FREE  Placed 

60  WEEKLY.  PERHAPS  I  CAN 
PLACE  YOU,  TOO!  8,542  Testimonials  from  pupils! 

r.nnnw r n  sa ve  this  a N1)  write. 

.uuouwun,  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
Room  352,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


Make  aioney  e  a.  s  y 

"Tted  in  eveIT  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
IQllves,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle. 
Send  stamp  for  catalog.  AG  ENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 


A  MONTH 

- - - (We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits — quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  «cissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0. 


Our  ,lCh>urse  by  Mail”  will  fit  you  in  a  short  time  for 
either  Railway  Fireman  or  Brakeman  so  you  can  earn 
$65  to  $125  a  month.  Hundreds  of  positions  now  open. 
Ordinal  and  only  school  of  its  kind  officered  by  railway 
officials.  W rite  for  catalog  today  and  begin  study  at  once. 

The  Wenthe  Railway  Corr.  School,  Box  612,  Freeport,  III. 


No  Matter  Where  Located 

If  You  Want  To  Sell 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 
or  BUSINESS  for 


Smd  Description  and  Price  to 

FRANK  P .  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  Expert 

_ 4802  Adawr  Esptcm  Sadding.  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


I  Print  Mv 
Own 


PATENTS 


The  Press  Co.,  Qloriden,  Conn. 

TRADE  MARKS. 
VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK, 

-  HOW,  WHERE,  WHY  ? 

mailed  free  CRISWELL  &  CRISWELL,  45  Broadway, 
New  Y  ork  City.  20  years’  experience. 

STAMPS  100  all  different,  Venezuela,  Uru- 


...  „ - gua.v,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  -l /\ 

Mexico,  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  1UC 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  5e. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Stegmnn,  5940  tote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VIEWS  IIN  TEXAS 

Illustrated  booklet  of  Town  and  Country  scenes,  sent 
free.  Address  GEO.  H.  HEAFF0RD,  Dealer  in  Texas 
farm  lands,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Write  now. 

WHAT  SCHOOL?  SflSS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(5/u/c  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency 
751-41  Park  Row.  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 

~ ||  MAKE  MONEY 

Giving  Moving  Picture  Shows 
Free  Catalog. 

EUGENE  CUIINE 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago 

BE  AN  ACTOR 

Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  739  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 

tells  how  we  teach  Illustrating  by  mail. 

The  National  Press  Association 

54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T%  A  T^T^XTHPC1  Watson  E  Coleman,  Patent 
W  A  1  P  |\  I  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  X>  k J  Advice  Gee  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 

Orient 

Clark’s  9th  Annual  Cruise  Feb.  7,  ’07. 
L  70  days,  by  chartered  S.  S.  “Arabic” 

[  16,000  tons.  3  Tours  Round  the  World. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  96  B’way,  N.  Y. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


100  Visi ting  Cards  Ki 3 50c 

Birth’  F'ate.nal,  Professional  and 
la  We  h<\ve.culs  °f  trade. marks  and  emblems  for  all 
wist i’’  ■.at'd.  fratero£l1  societies.  Monogram  Stationery. 

Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Samples  fiee. 

E.  J.  Schuster  Ptg.  &  Eng.  Co.,  Dept.  AD,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Circulars,  books,  newspa¬ 
per.  Card  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Money  saver,  maker. 
AD  easy,  printed  rules. 
--  =—  Write  factory  for  catalog, 
V*lrdS  presses>  type,  paper,  cards. 


EDITORIAL 
BU  LLETIN 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1906 


The  Other  Americans 

JF  you  will  read  the  opening  sentences  of  Mr. 

Ruhl’s  article  in  this  number,  you  will  get  one 
of  the  prevailing  notes  of  his  South  American 
articles  of  which  this  is  the  first.  There  are  other 
“Americans”  than  those  who  arrogantly  appropriate 
this  word  as  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who 
live  between  Maine  and  California.  Mr.  Ruhl  has 
gone  among  them  with  a  very  human  curiosity,  and 
he  has  come  back  with  a  deeply  genuine  respect 
for  them,  their  achievements,  and  their  ambitions. 

JF  you  have  got  your  ideas  of  Latin  America  from 
comic  operas  and  grotesque  fiction,  there  will  be 
a  pleasant  surprise  for  you  in  Mr.  Ruhl’s  articles. 
And  whether  or  not  you  happen  to  be  directly 
interested  in  South  America,  you  will  find  this 
series  compellingly  readable  for  its  sympathy  and 
its  humor.  The  present  article  deals  with  the 
nearest  of  the  South  American  capitals;  future  ones 
will  tell  of  Lima,  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  other  cities  visited  by  Mr.  Ruhl. 

"J^HESE  cities  and  their  people  Mr.  Ruhl  will  de¬ 
scribe  as  he  describes  Caracas  in  our  present 
number.  Not  in  terms  of  thousands  of  population 
and  miles  of  streets;  but  in  the  things  that  touch 
intimately  the  daily  life  of  a  people  among  whom 
“the  real  world’s  manners  are,  but  none  of  its 
problems”  — their  newspapers,  which  reflect  their 
mixture  of  frivolousness  and  sentimental  melan¬ 
choly;  their  theatres  and  their  ways  of  travel. 

^NOTHER  of  our  quarterly  fiction  contests  closed 
on  September  first.  The  manuscripts  have  all 
been  read  and  the  winners  decided  on.  This  will 
be  the  basis  of  an  article  in  our  next  issue  by  Mr. 
Hapgood  in  which  he  will  comment  on  the  fiction 
received.  The  names  of  the  winners  will  be 
announced  ;  and  a  list  of  the  stories  purchased  by 
us  will  be  given. 

^HE  public  impression  of  Mr.  Frederic  Remington 
is  almost  wholly  identified  with  frontier  life — 
Indians,  cowboys,  and  soldiers  of  the  plains.  In 
our  next  number,  however,  we  shall  print  the  first 
of  a  series  of  colored  frontispieces  which,  while 
retaining  a  touch  of  frontier  types,  will  mark  a 
departure  toward  a  very  different  theatre  of  life.  The 
series  will  be  entitled  “The  Tragedy  of  the  Trees.” 
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We  Will  Sacrifice 


Five  thou¬ 
sand  guns 
this  fall  at  prices 
never  offered  before. 
Breech-loaders  $3.75  up. 
Send  3  cents  for  large  Illustrated 
Catalog  20.  CHAS  }  GODFREY  CO. 
Ill  Chambers  Street  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE? 

We  mean  a  Daus  Tip  Top  Duplicator  that  Ideal  as¬ 
sistant,  always  ready  to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
Pen  written  and  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

Complete  duplicator  cap  size  (prints 
8^x13  in.)  costs  $5.00  but  we  don’t 
want  your  money  until  you  are  satis¬ 
fied,  so  if  interested  just  write  us  to 
send  it  on  10  Days’  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  That’s  fair  enough  isn’t  it  ? 

Felix  K.  Daus  Duplicator  Co, 
Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  New  York 


The  VALET  Chair &£<!» 

Presses  and  creases  the  trousers  over  night,  takes  care  of 
coat,  hat  aud  shoes,  and  has  an  adjustable 
shoe  tree  which  holds  the  shoes  so  they  Sent 

may  be  polished  while  seated.  No  dirt 
can  escape  to  muss  up  the  room.  The 
“Valet”  Chair  saves  the  clothes  and 
from  50c  to  $1.00  a  week.  Made  in  I 
all  woods  to  match  other  chamber  furni-  J 
ture.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  showing 
different  designs  in  natural  colors. 

Hardesty  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 7,  Canal  Dover,0 


PRICE  835? 

EXPRESS  PAID, 


Exer-Ketch”  I»SIC 


A  marvelous  and  practical  little  Elec¬ 
tric  Engine.  “It’s  simplicity  itself.” 
Can’t  get  out  of  order.  Has  power  suf 
ficient  to  operate  small  Mechanical 
t  Toys  or  Machinery.  “Built-like  an- 
engine.”  Will  last  for  years.  A  19- 
cent  battery  will  run  it  for  months  as 
a  toy.  No  smell.  No  Alcohol  or  Gas¬ 
oline.  No  danger  of  fire.  Runs  any 
speed  desired.  The  smallest  child  can 
operate  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  “Exer-Ketch”  Patented  Games,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Novelties,  Etc.  Write  for  our  free  offer  and  illusliated  catalog. 
Exer-Ketch  Novelty  Co.,  393  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 
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A  beautiful  and  useful  gift — a  splendid  specimen  of  the 

World  Famous  Mexican  Drawn- Work 

extra  sheer,  fine  as  a  cobw.  b,  exquisite  in  design.  St  Id  all  over 
the  United  States  for  $1.00.  Our  Price  50c.  Post-paid. 
Send  for  catalog  of  Indian  and  Mexican  handicraft. 

The  Bonham  Indian  Trading  Co.,  Box  371,  Albuquerque,  N.  HI. 


n  Independence  learn  by  mail 

r  C  DTI  cir  r>  m 


Accountant 


TOR  F  a  CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 


As  practising  Certified  Public  Accountants,  we  note  the  growing 
demand  for  auditors,  systematizes,  etc.,  in  every  branch  of  indu£ 
try;  aud  we  have  devised  a  practical  course  of  mail  instruction 
guaranteed  to  fit  office  men  for  independent,  special  work  at  twice 
to  ten  times  their  present  average  incomes.  Subjects,  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE.  If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

Universal  Business  Inst.,  Inc.,  Dept.  It,  27-29  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


LANTERNS 


I 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture  Ma¬ 
chines — all  sizes,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
timely  subjects.  Fine  thing  for  Church  and  Home 
Entertainments.  Men  with  small  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 


McAllister  mfg.  optician  49, 


Nassau  St. 
New  York 


COYNE  BROS.  TRADE  SCHOOLS 


qual- 


New  York — St.  Louis — suct  essfull  teach  men  and  bovs  to  nual. 
ify  as  PLUMBERS— BRICKLAYERS  and  PLASTERERS 
and  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day.  Positions  guaranteed.  Our 

Sitkc.®  a  "’i-'iLi.'L  den'and-  Write  tor  free  catalogue  to 

21th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 

New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free.  H 
Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62,  Ligonier, 


THE 

WHIPPLE 


SCHOOL  of  ART 

900  Sixth  Ave.  (Cor.  51st  St.)  N.  Y.  City.  Under  direction 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Ayer  Whipple,  pupil  of  The  Julian  Academie, 
Paris.  Best  school  for  study  of  Illustration,  and  the  Figure. 
Opened  September  4th.  Evening  Claeses 

99  NEW  SONGS  for  10c 

Wait  till  tho  8un  Shines  Nellie. Waltz  Me  around  again 
Wlllle.SoLong  Mary.  Waiting  at  the  Church,  Not  beoausa 
your  Hair  !e  Curly .  Everybody  Works  but  Father.  Why 
‘jdon’t  You  Try,  Cheyenne,  QrandOldFlag,  Yankee  Doodle 
- - ; — •  ■  b°7. Can’tYoueeel’mLonely.Whatyouf-olntodo  when 

the  Rent  Comes  Round ,  Holding  Hands,  Cross  Your  Heart,  In  the  Shade  of  the  Old 
B1U®  Bei1,’  5*  D®a*01d  Qeortfa.  82  others  just  as  good;  also  a  list 

of  200°  other  8°ngs.|l  Due  Bill  and  a  Gold-Prize  Ticket.  All  the  above  sent  post 
paid  for  ton  cts.  DRAKE  MU8I0  C0.,Deptl71,  639  Van  Buren8t., CHIC  AGO. 

We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
t  ,  to  order;  lamest  equip¬ 

ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  rnrr 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  iKlLZ 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

STAMPS  D1D  Y0U  EVER  COLLECT!  There  is 

u  1  rllT11  ki  pleasure  and  money  in  it.  For  10c.  we  will 
start  you  with  an  album  and  65  stamps,  including  rare  Br 
Honduras,  Transvaal,  Canada  Registered,  Costa  Rico  Ec¬ 
uador,  Iceland,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED.  50  per  cent, 
commission.  400  mixed  Foreign,  10c.  We  buv  old  stamps. 
List  10c.  Address  JILSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  llo. 

) R  FEE 
IED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IATENTS  se^?6£n°; 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 

ELECTRIC 


BOOK 


We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  this 
chance.  J.  Andrae  &  Sons  Co.,  112  \V.  Water  St.,  Jiilnaukee,  Ills. 


-PATENTS  that  PROTECT 


Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts 

Tl.  S.&A.B.  LACEY,  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab 


I  - 

stamps  | 

ib.  1869  | 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIERS 


ITH  THE  PRIDE  of  an  honest  man  Mr.  Hughes 
declares  that  he  will  promise  nothing  that  he  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  perform.  What  he  does  promise 
is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  what  he  has  done.  Al¬ 
though,  unlike  his  opponent,  he  has  no  taste  for 
boastful  words,  he  has  felt  compelled  to  point  out  that  President 
Roosevelt,  looking  about  for  an  eminent  lawyer  on  whom  no 
man  and  no  corporation  had  a  hold,  chose  Mr.  Hughes  to 
investigate  the  Coal  Trust.  The  world  knows  how  that  brilliant 
and  unbiased  work  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hughes  for  the 
insurance  task;  and  how  his  vigor,  skill,  and  impartiality  led  the 
President,  and  a  few  other  exceptional  Republicans,  to  force  his 
nomination,  in  spite  of  the  machine,  in  response  £0  demands  of 
the  people  and  press.  All  whose  memory  is  a  year  long  know 
how  Mr.  Hf.arst  praised  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  bold  and  able 
stand  against  Harriman,  Ryan,  and  Odell,  although  now  that 
noble-minded  editor,  wishing  to  be  Governor,  uses  his  vast  news¬ 
paper  power  to  instil  into  the  people’s  mind  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is  owned.  Honorable  feeling  demands  that  a  man  whose 
deeds  have  spoken  for  his  character  should  be  defended  from 
the  Star  Publishing  Company’s  organized  calumny. 

IT  T  y  X  \  /-t-x  T  C  " 

hughes?  Mr.  Hughes  declares  that  no  money  organizations 
should  seize  the  Government  of  New  York,  and 
that  no  organized  calumny  should  seize  it.  He  says  that  he  will 
use  his  best  endeavor  to  end  any  existing  corporate  abuses.  He 
promises  specifically  an  investigation  of  banking.  He  has  requested 
that  lobbying  be  stamped  out.  He  has  expressed  his  belief  in 
labor  unions.  Working  men  have  everything  to  gain  from  true 
business  reform,  as  they  have  everything  to  lose  from  demoraliz¬ 
ing  and  insincere  agitation.  Mr.  Hughes  pays  his  taxes.  He 
does  not  swear  them  off.  He  has  never  formed  himself  into  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose'  of  cheating  creditors.  He  has,  as 
the  “American”  a  year  ago  so  loudly  proclaimed,  refused  every 
deal  with  bosses.  Largely  through  his  ability  political  contribu¬ 
tions  by  corporations  have  been  made  a  statutory  crime;  the  law 
of  perjury  has  been  strengthened;  policy-holders  have  been 
given  freer  access  to  the  courts;  the'  system  of  deferred  divi¬ 
dends  has  been  overturned;  it  has  been  made  illegal  for  directors 
to  take  the  advantages  of  their  position  to  which  they  have  been 
addicted.  He  promises  to  be  at  Albany  the  same  man  he  has 
been  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  heretofore  been  called.  Will 
not  this  man,  if  elected  Governor,  fulfil  his  promises?  Shall  such 
a  man  be  killed  with  slander? 


HOW,”  ASKED  EMERSON,  “can  I  hear  what  you  say,  when 
what  you  are  keeps  thundering  in  my  ears?”  There  are 
some  who  think  any  man,  whatever  his  method,  is  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  because  he  bears  the  name  of  Democrat.  Others  support 
any  creature,  whatever  his  integrity,  who  calls  1  hnself  Repub¬ 
lican.  Still  others  support  Mr.  Hearst  because  ti.  y  believe  in 
the  principles  which  he  professes.  Our  friends,  h  ever,  who 
have  never  known  us  to  recommend  the  election  o.  any  man 
solely  on  account  of  his  professions,  or  t  e  party 
to^oVds  to  which  he  belongs,  or  the  platform  on  which 
he  runs,  can  scarcely  wonder  that  we  treat  the 
reformer  Hearst  as  we  treat  the  Republican  Coxes,  Quays,  or 
Aldriches,  or  the  Democratic  Murphys,  Crokers,  or  Gormans. 
One  man  like  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  worth  a  million  noisy  agitators. 
The  spectacle  of  one  United  States  Senator,  paying,  like  Burton, 
the  penalty  of  wrong-doing,  is  worth  an  avalanche  of  talk,  shot 
off  indiscriminately  whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  riding  through 
hatred  into  some  place  of  power.  Work  like  Mr.  Hitchcock’s, 
where  justice  is  made  relentless,  while  remaining  just,  means 
true  progress.  What  a  contrast  to  the  introduction  of  European 


class  hatred,  coldly  played  upon  for  gain!  Mr.  Hughes  belongs 
to  the  class  of  Mr.  Hitchcock — strong,  quiet  men  who  act, 
fearless  alike  of  money  and  of  crowds.  Mr.  Hearst’s  whole  mind 
and  character  have  been  devoted  to  his  papers.  The  following 
is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on 
September  19,  1901: 

“ Resolved — That  every  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
exclude  from  his  household  ‘The  New  York  Journal,’  a  teacher  of  an¬ 
archism  and  a  vile  sheet,  unfit  for  perusal  by  any  one  who  is  a  respecter 
of  morality  and  good  government.” 

\17E  CAN  NOT  ESCAPE  from  the  prejudice  that  it  would 
be  a  cheap  and  unworthy  expression  of  American  character 
to  give  high  power  and  honor  to  the  chief  of  the  Slanderbund, 
who  is  also  the  leader  of  false  journalism.  He  denounces  bosses, 
but  he  and  Murphy  fight  for  the  lion’s  share  of  judges,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  officials.  Only  fright  at  the  last  moment 
keeps  Mr.  Hearst  from  putting  on  the  bench  the  creature  who 
invents  the  corporation  tricks  by  which  Mr.  Hearst  avoids 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  He  objects  to  rich  men  escaping 
their  just  share  of  taxation,  and  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
poor;  but  in  1903  he  swears  his  taxes  down  from  §200,000  to 
$40,000,  in  1905  from  $60,000  to  $30,000,  and  in  1906  from 
$100,000  to  $35,000.  Mr.  Hughes  pays  his  taxes,  as  he  meets 
all  of  his  other  honorable  obligations.  Mr.  Hearst’s  name  is 
in  big  letters  on  his  “Morgen  Journal,”  but  he  can  not  be 
held  for  its  obligations.  If  it  wrongs  you,  or  owes  you  money, 
you  must  go  to  a  corporation  called  the  Morning  Journal  As¬ 
sociation,  with  debts  about  three  times  as  great  as  its  assets. 
The  “Evening  Journal,”  decorated  flaringly  with  Mr.  Hearst’s 
name,  is  also  published  by  a  corporation,  with  more  debts  than 
assets.  “The  American,”  with  “William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst”  in  fierce  letters,  is  published  by  truth 
the  “Star  Company,”  with  its  address  in  a  lawyer’s 
office,  containing  no  one  connected  with  the  company,  and  even 
the  Sheriff  has  been  unable  to  find  anybody  representing  that 
company.  What  if  he  had?  It  has,  according  to  its  own  state¬ 
ments,  no  accounts  receivable,  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
no  machinery  or  plant,  no  cash  on  hand  or  in  the  bank.  The 
Star  Company  of  New  Jersey  has  its  dummy  offices  in  the  same 
building  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Ice  Trust,  the 

Lighting  Trust,  the  Book  Trust,  the  Armour  companies,  Mr. 
Harriman’s  Securities  Company,  various  sugar  and  coal  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  rest  of  the  corporation  trickeries.  Mr.  Hearst 
appeals  to  laboring  men  by  quoting  as  from  Lincoln  words 
that  Lincoln  never  spoke.  He  gives  accounts  of  Ryan’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  Equitable  that  are,  as  he  knows,  from  top 
to  bottom  false.  He  promises,  if  elected,  to  do  things  which 
by  law  are  far  beyond  the  Governor’s  rights.  He  uses  dummy 

directors  and  other  tricks  of  incorporation,  not  only  in  his 
business  but  in  securing  absolute  control  of  his  Independence 
League.  Worst  and  meanest,  he  turns  the  immense  reach  of 

his  many  papers  toward  poisoning  the  name  of  an  honorable 
opponent,  for  whose  victorious  fights  against  the  trusts  Mr. 

Hearst  himself  has  heretofore  been  loud  in  praise. 

JOHN  MORAN  HAS  MEGALOMANIA.  He  can  not  help  it, 
J  for  he  is  not  master  of  his  fate.  The  disease  is  less  fatal 

than  hanging  by  the  neck,  but  more  contagious.  It  is  almost 

epidemic  among  popular  politicians  at  this  moment.  The  swelling 
of  the  skull  is  thought  by  physicians  to  be  injurious  to  the 
righteous  functioning  of  the  brain.  In  John’s  case  the  swell¬ 
ing  causes  him  to  mistake  noise  for  power,  insolence  for  courage 
and  what  his  friend  calls  chewed  wind  for  philosophic  depth.  He 


sulked  because  the  Massachusetts  Democrats  endorsed  Bryan 
o.  1908,  when  the  proper  ticket  for  that  year  is  William 

Randolph  Hearst  and  John  Brown  Moran/  He  is  one  of 
ee’  he  rec°gn'zes  no  equals  but  said  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  one  Thomas  William  Lawson  He 
egomania  thinks  he  is  Atlas,  but  there  is  evidence  that 

ie  is  not.  He  is  hysterical,  inclined  to  frequent 
attacks  of  what  might  be  called  siroccos  in  the  cerebellum  and 
is  an  almost  idiotic  worshiper  of  himself.  Apart  from  these 

s  ortcomings,  John  s  qualifications  for  Governorship  of  the  old 

rsay  State  are  very  high  indeed. 

F,RE-EATERS  W1LL  NEVER  solve  the  most  depressing  problem 
.  Wh,ch  Amer,cans  face  to-day.  Prophesies  of  wars  of  exter¬ 
mination  are  shallow  folly,  which  result  only  in  other  imbecilities 
in  long  lines  of  sequence,  such  as  the  resolution  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Republicans,  who  tried  to  make  up  for  empty  verbiao-e 

whirhTh  °Wn  a,?,,rS  by  Warning  distinctness  about  something 
which  they  would  better  let  alone.  Their  impertinence  stirs  up 
the  South;  the  harsher  Southern  expressions  stir  up  everybody 
Meant, me,  a  large  number  of  self-controlled  and  high-minded 
Southerners  are  making  a  settled  effort  to  cure  the  evil  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  while  their  inferior  compatriots  rely  upon 
ar  arm  hate.  Senator  Tillman,  violent  as  he  is,  and  often  inju¬ 
dicious  declares  that  lynching  has  proved  that  as  a  preventive 
it  is  a  failure.  It  is  more.  It  is  an  impediment  to  the  working 
out  of  fundamental  improvement.  The  Southern 
ways  out  patriot  to-day  is  the  man  who  helps  the  South 

.  .  ,  to  raise  the  whoIe  standard  of  order,  for  when 

at  is  raised,  and  not  before,  crime  will  decrease.  The  progrels 
o  in  ustrv  will  do  much,  as  industry  requires  regularity  In 
industrial  progress,  in  regulating  liquor  and  cocaine,  in  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  courts  and  police,  in  improved  and  fitting  education 
or  both  races,  and  in  a  pride  turned  toward  the  triumph  of  law 
rather  than  toward  the  expression  of  hate,  lies  hope  for  the 

AT6'  *AVe  find  a"  through  the  South  condemnation  of  the 

j  tanta  4(  lXews  and  the  element  which  it  represents.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  State”  points  out  how  wise  it  would  be  to  make  use 

of  trustworthy  negro  detectives.  The  Memphis  “Commercial¬ 
ly6/11  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  retain  the  confidence 

which  the  innocent  negro  has  in  his  white  neighbors.  No  part 

o  the  world  has  greater  courage,  and  we  believe  the  South 
ultimately  will  triumph. 

JHE  NEGRO  HAS  HIS  HOPE.  He  has  the  opportunity  for 

inspiration  He  has  the  privilege  of  aspiration.  He  has 
the  realities  of  religion,  which  are  those  of  spiritual  life  of  in¬ 
dustrial  service,  of  the  calls  of  every  day.  He  is  led,’  in  his 
journey  forward,  by  a  preacher  of  rare  devotion,  insight  and 
unswerving  straightness.  To  all  young  negroes  we  recommend 
Booker  Washingtons  latest  volume,  which  he  calls  “Putting 

the  Most  into  Life."  Spoken  first  in  evening  talks  at  Tusked 
these  little  sermons  are  now  given  to  the  world.  Addressed 
primarily  to  negroes,  and  focusing  on  their  circumstances  and 
problems,  they  are  nevertheless  so  broad  and  deep  that  any 
open  mind  may  well  be  fed  by  them.  They  are  addressed  to 
a  race  whose  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  is  alarming  ” 
am  ,  therefore,  what  is  said  about  plowing,  and  deep  breathing, 

living  and  Wordsworthian  strength  and  inspiration  from 
faith  country  life,  has  a  double  force,  but  it  is  true  and 

beautiful  for  any  reader  of  any  color.  “He  who 
lives  outside  the  law  is  a  slave.  The  freeman  is  the  man  who 

lives  within  the  law,  whether  that  law  be  the  physical  or  the 
divine.  ’  Our  ability  to  make  the  world  better  depends  entirely 
upon  our  ^ability  to  use  every  opportunity  to  make  ourselves 

,  Ler'  .  ,Any  education  is  to  my  mind  ‘high’  which  enables 
the  individual  to  do  the  very  best  work  for  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded.”  The  tributes  to  industrial  work,  and  to  existence 
near  the  soil,  are  full  of  understanding  and  inspired  conviction 
of  simplicity,  comprehension  of  the  present,  and  faith  in  man’ 

No  one,  says  Mr.  Washington,  “can  degrade  a  single  member 
or  any  race.  1  he  only  person  who  can  degrade  you  is  yourself 

,0  any  negro’  or  anv  white  man,  who  will  read  receptively  the 
thirty-six  pages  of  this  tiny  book,  these  large  truths  will  become" 
nearer  and  more  woven  in  his  daily  life 
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A  ,  OHMANN-DUMESNIL.  A.M.,  M.D.,  editor  and  proprietor 
<*  «**  St;  Lo«»  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  need  no 
answer  our  animadversions  of  a  week  ago.  Probable  ’he  can  not 
H  s  organ  of  editorial  utterance  has  departed  this  troubled  We 

its  dera  se"‘  A°n  'old'  T'""0  “S  swa”-son?-  will  regret 

se.  An  old  and  once  a  representative  publication,  it  grad¬ 
ual!,  deteriorated  until,  under  its  latest  owner,  it  became  frankly  the 

rank  hS'h  mOUth/"ece  of  dicker,.  Nor  does  Ohmann-Dumfsnil 
rank  higher  professionally,  than  his  prostituted  publication.  Even 
as  a  journalist  he  is  a  fraud.  He  lends  his  name 
t<>  matter  not  his  own.  The  patent  medicine  matter  better 

he  took  as  it  was  given  to  him  from  a  morally  dead 

decrepit  Chicago  journalist  who  collects  data  for  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America,  and,  sedulously  sifting  out  the  trl  fr0m 
lies,  publishes  the  lies.  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnii  an 

‘‘Me^lmal  M-  by  another  St-  Louis  publication,  the 

the  “itro  ’s”1"'  ’ll  °ne  °f  hiS  artiCl6S  Mr'  Adams  has  noted 
the  Mirror  s  willingness  to  sell  its  editorial  space  to  its  pro- 

I  ne  art  ac  v  ertisers.  Perhaps  it  too  were  better  dead  It  has 

met  a  worse  fate  in  Ohmann-Dumesnil. 


yHE  DISCOVERS  of  bacterial  life,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
activity  to  order  and  a  place  in  our  industrial  systems  is  a 
10  man  tic  chapter  in  Applied  Science.  One  of  the  tasks  to  which 
these  hard-working  little  cells  have  been  most  lately  set  is  con 

::::  wt that  urrnt,problem  °f  -ban  they 41?“ 

sevvage.  Sewage  not  only  teems  with  disease-producing  germs, 

S  ,f,°  1C  part  ls  composed  largely  of  organic  matter  The 

f  ,.Ura  breakmg  down  of  organic  matter  is  through  putre- 

By  “he  aidPro°fCeh  fb°‘h  diSagreeable  a”d  d“"S=rous  to  health. 
y  the  a,d  of  bacteria  this  process  of  organic 

chemistry  is  now  replaced  by  a  process  of  inor-  bacteria 

game  chemistry.  In  loose  terms,  the  sewage  rusts 

encT/f  °h-  Tting’  m  ,ni',ri<ie<i  inS‘ead  of  Putrefied.  The  exist- 
°f .  baCterla  which  have  the  power  of  converting  organic 

Md  within  mf°rganiC  '“itrateS  bas  b«"  known  for  some  Le 

o/e  si de  of'  J .yearS  T5'  haVe  bee".  used  '■>  revolutionise 
le  sclence  of  sanitary  engineering.  The  modern 
sewage-disposal  plant  consists,  essentially,  of  a  heap  of  rocks 
covered  with  a  film  of  these  bacteria.  The  sewage  flows  on  to 

he  fi  r™  I  r1""  impurity.  The  bacteria  seize  upon 
e  and  cleanse  the  liquid,  and  from  beneath  the  heap 

nows  pure  water  laden  with  harmless  salts. 

QSCAR  S.  S1RAUS  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Jews  in 

nu.sfn;r'Ca-  mAM  HUMMEL  is  about  equally  conspicuous. 

Ihese  wo,  presumably,  are  among  the  first  men  heard  about 

and  talked  about  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Jews  who 
annually  come  to  America.  Educated  Jews,  of  course,  distinguish 
etween  them;  but  many  immigrants  lately  come  from  Russia 
as  well  as  many  young  American-born  Hebrews,  groping  blindly 
out  of  the  Yiddish  language  and  away  from  the  ignorance  of 
oppression,  toward  American  ideals,  may  fail  to  see  that  one  is 
a  creditable,  the  other  a  thoroughly  discreditable,  leader  of  his 
race.  Putting  Mr.  Straus  in  the  Cabinet  will  enforce  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  Mr  Straus  becomes,  by  his  position,  the  foremost 
American  member  of  his  race.  Young  Jews,  ambitious  to  <ret 

forward  in  the  world,  will  emulate  the  Cabinet  member,  not  the 

sordid  type  of  unscrupulous  success.  Likewise  it 
is  harmful  that  to  a  large  number  of  recent  Amer-  bold  and 

mans,  CROKE^and  Murphy  stand  for  racial  sue-  R  1  G  H  t 

cess-are  tl  .  men  for  loyal  Irishmen  to  look  up  to  with  pride  and 
o,  ambiti'  ,s  Irish  youths  to  emulate.  To  help  forward  as  racial 
cadets  r  _n  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Straus  is  probably  the 

ongest  step  toward  the  Americanizing  of  our  immigrants  that 

coMd  be  taken  by  a  single  act.  There  are  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  United  States  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  have  put  in  his 
Labi  net.  In  so  far  as  his  singling  out  of  Mr.  Straus  had  for 
its  motive  the  furnishing  of  an  ideal  to  a  million  lews  already 
here,  and  another  million  coming,  it  was  an  act  of  far-seein- 
statesmanship.  And  the  appointment  is  all  the  more  to  the  Presi& 
dent’s  credit  since  he  must  have  foreseen  the  resentment  of 
..Many  powerful  old-line  Republicans  at  the  appointment  to  a 
Cabinet  office  of  a  man  who  was  a  Cleveland  favorite  and  voted 
t  ie  Democratic  ticket  as  late  as  nine  years  ago. 
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iH  TYPHOON  AT  HONGKONG 


WRECK  OF  THE  BRITISH  GUNBOAT  "PHOENIX, 


COST  OF  $340,000  AND  IS  A  TOTAL  LOSS 


'  I  ’HE  island  of  Hongkong 
A  and  the  neighboring  seas 
were  swept  on  the  morning  of 
September  18  by  a  typhoon 
which  for  destructiveness  and 
appalling  power  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  the  whole  history  of 
atmospheric  riots.  The  hurricane 
struck  without  warning,  and  in 
two  hours  it  had  killed  five  thou¬ 
sand  people  and  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  ten  million  dollars 
in  gold.  Some  four  thousand 
craft,  large  and  small,  were  in  the 
harbor  at  the  time,  and  about  half 
of  them  were  sunk  or  wrecked  on 
the  shore.  Every  steamer  that 
escaped  total  loss  was  more  or 


less  damaged,  eight  large  vessels, 
a  British  gunboat,  and  two  French 
torpedo  boats  were  wrecked, 
twenty  steamers  were  driven 
ashore,  and  over  forty  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  plant  was  wrecked, 
and  the  force  of  the  wind  was  so 
great  that  three  electric  cars  were 
telescoped  by  it  in  that  vicinity. 
A  hurricane  of  similar  force  struck 
Cuba,  Florida,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  on  October  17.  An  island 
off  the  Florida  coast  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  wave  and  all  its 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people  were 
drowned.  The  losses  in  Cuba 
were  estimated  at  two  millions 


THE  PHOENIX”  AND  THE  STRANDED  C.  P.  R,  STEAMSHIP  "MONTEAGLE" 


THE  fRENCH  TORPEDO  BOAT  "  FRANCISQUE,”  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED 


FRENCH  TORPEDO  BOAT  "FRONDE,”  FIVE  OF  WHOSE  SAILORS  WERE  KILLED' 
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EDITED  BY  SAMUEL 

THE  LAST  WEEK  OF 


E.  MOFFETT 

THE  CAMPAIGN 


THE  political  campaign  that  ends  next  week 
has  taken  a  most  extraordinary  course.  Al¬ 
though  a  new  Congress  is  to  be  elected,  and 
President  Roosevelt  has  urged  the  importance  of 
electing  Republican  members,  national  issues  almost 
everywhere  have  dropped  completely  out  of  sight. 
Secretary  Shaw  flits  about  like  an  uneasy  ghost, 
warning  the  voters  against  the  perils  of  cheap 
goods,  but  he  might  as  well  be  whispering  in  a 
vacuum.  Everywhere  the  people  are  thinking 
about  local  matters.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider 
national  party  names  as  having  any  further  meaning. 

In  New  York  the  ill-assorted  elements  that  pro¬ 
fess  to  follow  Hearst  have  displayed  some  of  the 
most  startling  novelties  of  behavior  ever  exhibited 
on  a  political  counter.  Mr.  Hearst’s  Independence 
League  has  been  making  independent  local  nomina¬ 
tions.  Murphy,  the  Tammany  boss  who  commands 
the  strongest  corps  in  the  Hearst  army,  accused 
the  League  of  holding  up  Tammany  candidates  for 
money.  District  Attorney  Jerome  promptly  brought 
Murphy  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  substantiate  his 
charges,  but  he  said  that  he  had  merely  been  talk¬ 
ing  from  hearsay.  Meanwhile  he  professed  un¬ 
changing  loyalty  to  Hearst,  but  the  candidate  did 
not  attend  the  Tammany  ratification  meeting,  nor 
did  Murphy  occupy  the  box  set  apart  for  him  at 
the  great  Hearst  gathering  of  October  22  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  Every  division  of  the  Hearst 
army  has  seemed  ready  to  turn  its  guns  on  every 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hughes  campaign 
has  suffered  from  apa¬ 
thetic  and  incompetent 
management.  The  whole 
burden  has  rested  upon 
Mr.  Hughes  himself,  and 
his  support  has  been 
largely  of  a  character 
that  has  done  him  more 
harm  than  good. 

With  any  other  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  than 
Hughes  the  condition  of 
the  State  departments 
would  have  been  a  fatal 
weakness.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  a 
prober  made  it  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  he 
would  get  to  the  bottom 
of  any  rottenness  that 
might  exist  in  those 
quarters,  and  he  has 
confirmed  that  presump¬ 
tion  by  the  explicit 
promise  that  if  elected 
he  will  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  whether 
there  has  been  any 
wrong-doing  and  fix  the 
responsibility,  no  matter 
who  may  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Banking  De¬ 
partment,  the  Insurance 
Department,  and  the 
Railroad  Commission  are 
assured  of  particular  at- 
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tention.  In  the  matter  of  insurance  Mr.  Hughes 
promises  to  have  the  department  so  run  as  to  make 
effective  the  reforms  embodied  in  the  Armstrong 
laws,  and  if  any  improvements  in  the  laws  are 
needed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders,  the  amendments  will  have  his  support. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Moran  frog  has  suddenly 
swelled  from  the  dimensions  of  a  freak  aspirant 
for  a  District  Attorneyship  a  year  ago  to  those  of 
a  full-grown  Presidential  candidate.  When  Mr. 
Moran  secured  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  help  of  the  Hearst  brass  bands  and 
red  fire  it  was  understood  that  his  candidacy  was 
in  the  interest  of  Hearst  for  President  in  1908. 
But  in  a  speech  at  Natick,  on  October  18,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  eliminated  Bryan  and  Hearst 
from  the  Massachusetts  contest,  and  announced: 
“To  make  clear  to  all  Republicans,  Prohibitionists, 
and  Democrats  that  I  have  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  man,  I  say  to  you  that,  if  I  am  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  this  fall  and  reelected  next  fall,  I  want  the 
delegates  of  Massachusetts  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  not  for  Hearst  or  Bryan,  but  for  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man.”  Of  course,  there  is  only  one  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man  who  measures  up  to  Mr.  Moran’s 
standard  of  fitness  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Democrats  and  Independent  Republicans  of 
Rhode  Island  are  hopeful  of  breaking  the  hold  of 
the  Brayton-Aldrich  ring  on  that  handcuffed  little 
State,  now  that  Colonel  Goddard,  the  Lincoln  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  has 


accepted  the  Democratic  State  ticket  headed  by  the 
dashing  boy  Mayor  of  Pawtucket,  James  LI.  Higgins. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  demoralized  Republican  bosses, 
cowering  under  the  State  Capitol  exposures,  have 
found  a  weapon  against  the  reform  candidate  for 
Governor,  Mr.  Emery,  in  the  relations  between  his 
Pure  Oil  Company  and  Standard  Oil.  A  question 
of  veracity  has  also  been  raised  against  Mr.  Emery, 
who  accused  State  Senator  McNichol  of  buying  five 
Democrats  for  Quay  in  his  last  contest.  McNichol 
sued  Emery  for  libel,  but  the  trial  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  after  election.  Honest  Republicans  in 
Pennsylvania  have  seen  with  deep  resentment  the 
invasion  of  national  leaders  like  Secretary  Shaw 
and  Speaker  Cannon  to  heln  the  plundering  gang 
for  the  sake  of  the  sacred  tariff.  In  Wisconsin 
Senator  La  Foll.ette  is  temporarily  outf’de  the 
breastworks  on  account  of  his  mistake  in  picking 
the  wrong  man  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor,  but  both  parties  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  his  princ  iples,  and  he  may  consider 
himself  successful  whatever  the  result. 

THE  WAR  STORY  ENDED 

AN  epic  chapter  of  history  was  closed  with  the 
.  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  at  New  York, 
October  16,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Mrs.  Davis 
had  survived  her  husband  nearly  seventeen  years, 
and  his  great  antagonist  over  forty-one  years.  She 

had  outlived  almost  all 
the  prominent  figures  of 
the  Civil  War  period,  on 
both  sides.  Upon  her 
family  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  bitterness 
of  the  era  of  internecine 
hate,  and  if  anyone  might 
have  been  pardoned  for 
cherishing  rancor  to  the 
end,  it  was  surely  she. 
But  she  set  an  example 
of  magnanimous  forget¬ 
fulness  —  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  glories  of  the 
past  but  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  its  scars.  She 
made  friends  among  the 
Northern  people,  and  for 
years  she  had  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  laid 
beside  her  husband  at 
Richmond,  with  military 
honors,  on  October  19. 
Representatives  of  all 
the  Southern  States  and 
of  all  the  Confederate 
organizations  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Among  the  innu¬ 
merable  floral  offerings 
was  one  from  President 
Roosevelt,  who  had  sent 
a  message  of  sympathy  as 
soon  as  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Davis  was  announced. 


MURRAY  WHARF,  HONGKONG.  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  TYPHOON  OF  SEPTEMBER  18 

This  photograph  was  taken  by  Collier’s  correspondent  in  Hongkong,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  storm  was  at  its 
worst,  and  is  reproduced  here  just  as  it  was  received,  only  a  trifle  enlarged.  It  has  not  been  retouched  or  strengthened  in  any  way 
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GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU 


The  leader  of  ihe  old-line  Radicals 
in  France,  editor  of  “L’Aurore,”  an 
early  defender  of  Dreyfus,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Sarrien 
Cabinet,  and  now  Prime  Minister 


is  a  “general 


negro  in 


PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU 


CHASING  THE  OCTOPUS 


Type  of  negro 
revolutionist 


small  minority  of  the  jury  which  was  at  first  unable 
to  find  its  way  out  of  the  tangle.  But  after  thirty- 
two  hours  of  deliberation,  assisted  by  hymns,  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  finally  reached.  This  was  the  first 
test  of  a  new  method  of  procedure,  by  information 
and  affidavit  instead  of  by  indictment.  While  the 
prosecution  of  Standard  Oil  under  State  laws  has 
thus  scored  a  success  in  Ohio,  and  promises  to  be 
equally  successful  in  other  States,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  making  thorough  preparations  for  a  relentless 
campaign  against  it  under  the  laws  of  the  nation. 
In  Tennessee  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Special  Term 
of  the  United  States  Court  indicted  the  trust  and 
some  of  its  subsidiary  companies  on  October  16, 
upon  1,524  counts,  each  covering  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  a  carload  of  oil  at  discriminating  rates. 
The  legal  penalty  in  case  of  conviction  will  range 
trom  $1,000  to  $20,000  on  each  count,  or  from 
$I)524>000  to  $30,480,000  in  all. 

This  is  the  happy  time  selected  by  certain  British 
capitalists,  according  to  a  story  circulated  just  after 
these  trust  disasters,  for  organizing  an  international 
syndicate  with  $500,000,000  capital  to  take  over  all 
the  plants  of  the  American  Beef  Trust  and  rule  the 
meat  industry  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  was 


THE  process  of  fitting  “iron  teeth’’  into  the  laws 
against  corporate  abuses  is  making  rapid  progress. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  experienced  the 
effects  of  this  popular  dentistry  on  October  17  when  it 
vvas  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  New 
\  ork,  along  with  its  traffic  manager,  of  giving  rebates 
to  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  railroad 
had  carried  sugar  from  the  trust  to  W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son  in 
Detroit  for  eighteen  cents  per  hundredweight  when  the 
open  tariff  rate  was  twenty-three  cents.  The  regular  rate 
was  collected  and  the  difference  refunded  in  the  form  of 
rebates.  After  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
put  in  the  case  was  submitted  without  any  evidence  for  the 
defense.  Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox,  of  counsel  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  remarked:  “It  is  impossible  to  successfully  defend 
rebate  cases  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.”  With¬ 
out  hesitation  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all 
six  counts  of  the  indictments,  and  two  days  later  fudge 
Holt  sentenced  the  railroad  to  fines  aggregating  $108  000 
and  fined  Traffic  Manager  Frederick  L.  Pomeroy  $6,000. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  cases  pending  against  the 
New  A  ork  Central.  While  one  corporation  was  on  the  grill 
in  New  York  another  was  suffering  in  Ohio.  The  conspiracy 
case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was 
submitted  to  the  jury  on  the  evening  of  October  17. 
Ihe  trick  of  a  British  holding  syndicate  for  one  of  the 
Standard’s  subsidiary  corporations  had  been  used  to 
cover  up  the  tracks  of  the  trust,  and  there  was  a 

An  insurgent  command  going  home.  The  big  negro  at  the 


surgent  officer 


body,  with  the  regime  of  liberty.  We  have  offered 
you  privileges.  You  haughtily  repulse  them.  Let 
us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

Nevertheless,  M.  Clemenceau  is  not  anxious  for 
conflicts  that  can  be  avoided.  As  Minister  of  the 
Interior  he  smoothed  over  the  threatening  troubles 
with  strikers.  He  lived  for  four  years  in  America 
and  learned  something  here  of  the  methods  by 
"  religious  and  civil  liberty  may  be  harmonized. 
M.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  who  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  Clemenceau  Ministry  means 
peace. 

Ihe  most  dramatic  stroke  of  M.  Clemenceau  in 
the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  was  the  choice  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Picquart  as  Minister  of  War.  The  officer  who 
was  expelled  from  the  army  and  apparently  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  brilliant  career  because  he  demanded' justice 
for  Dreyfus  is  put  over  the  heads  of  his  former 
persecutors  by  the  man  who  seemed  at  the  time  to 
have  blighted  his  own  political  prospects  in  the 
same  cause.  The  signal  example  of  poetic  justice 
which  has  raised  Picquart  from  the  position  of  a 
military  outcast  to  that  of  head  of  the  army  has  all 
been  accomplished  within  six  months. 


GENERALS  PINO  GUERRA  AND  CASTILLO 

After  the  intervention  by  the  United  States  the  countless  "generals” 
of  the  insurgent  Cuban  army  flocked  into  Havana  and  paraded  them¬ 
selves  before  the  public.  '‘General”  Castillo  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  a  tailor  trying  on  gorgeous  and  variegated  uniforms,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  aiding  to  disband  his  rag-tag  battalions  in  the  bush 


THE  power  behind  the  throne  in  French  politics  has 
moved  to  the  front.  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  who 
has  been  the  strongest  figure  in  France  ever  since 
the  death  of  Gambetta,  and  has  practically  directed  the 
Sarrien  Ministry  since  its  creation,  is  now  Prime  Minister 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  M.  Sarrien  resigned  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  nominally  on  the  ground  that  he  was  suffering 
from  chronic  enteritis,  but  really,  as  was  maliciously  sug¬ 
gested,  on  account  of  acute  Clemencitis,  and  M.  Cl'emen- 
ceau  was  invited  to  form  a  Government.  The  overshadow¬ 
ing  question  before  the  new  Ministry  is  that  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State.  The  crisis  will  come  in  little 
over  a  month,  the  time  allowed  to  the  religious  bodies 
for  accepting  the  terms  of  the  Separation  law  expiring 
December  11. 

When  the  news  of  the  change  of  government  became 
known  apprehensions  were  expressed  at  the  Vatican  that 
it  might  embitter  the  religious  conflict.  M.  Clemenceau’s 
expressed  opinions  might  have  seemed  to  give  some  ground 
for  this  fear.  As  recently  as  the  last  day  of  September, 
speaking  in  his  native  Vendee,  M.  Clemenceau  had  spoken 
in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  on  the  church  question. 

1  see,”  he  had  said,  “in  one  quarter  and  another  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  forecast  the  action  of  the  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Nothing  is  more  simple.  Rome  rejects  a 
law  of  privileges  drawn  to  her  profit.  She  says:  ‘All 
or  nothing.  ’  The  time  is  past  when  she  could  have  all. 

She  must  content  herself  now  with  the  rights  of  every- 


Insurgent  color=bearer  surrendering  his  rifle  to  the  American 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  BATTLESHIP  “  DREADNOUGHT,"  WHICH  MARKS  A  REVOLUTION  IN  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION 


THE  “Dreadnought”  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the 
British  navy,  and  is  likely  to 
be  a  model  for  the  other  great 
navies  of  the  world.  She  was 
built  in  the  fastest  time  ever 
recorded  for  a  battleship  — 
within  the  extraordinarily  short 
period  of  twelve  months. 
She  has  a  displacement  of 
18,000  tons,  and  carries  ten 
12-inch  guns.  Her  second¬ 
ary  battery  is  inconsiderable. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the 
small  picture,  which  shows 
the  bow  of  the  “Dread¬ 
nought,”  six  of  the  12-inch 
guns  may  be  fired  forward  at 
the  same  time — the  two  in 
the  forward  turret,  and  the  two 
pairs  in  the  port  and  star¬ 
board  turrets.  The  mast  of 
the  “Dreadnought”  is  of  a 
peculiar  tripod  shape  ;  the 
men’s  quarters  on  the  ship  are 
aft  instead  of  forward  ;  and 
many  other  differences,  most 
of  which  have  been  kept 
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THE  12-INCH  GUNS  AND  8-INCH  GUNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "NEW  JERSEY" 
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secret,  are  included  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  ship.  Naval  experts 
assert  that  this  newest  British 
ship  could  in  less  than  two 
hours’  fighting  sink  any  other 
two  battleships  afloat.  The 
“Dreadnought,”  therefore,  is 
to-day  the  most  powerful 
battleship  afloat,  although 
Germany  has  some  larger  war 
vessels  under  construction.  In 
our  own  navy  the  greatest 
number  of  12-inch  guns  on 
any  one  ship  is  four.  The 
lower  photograph  on  this  page 
shows  a  pair  of  the  12-inch 
guns  on  the  battleship  “  New 
Jersey,”  with  a  pair  of  8-inch 
guns  in  her  superimposed 
turrets.  These  superimposed 
turrets,  however,  have  been 
found  to  be  a  bad  system  of 
gun  arrangement,  and  no 
more  battleships  of  the  “New 
Jersey”  and  “Kentucky” 
types  will  now  be  constructed 
for  the  United  States  navy 
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OUR  EMBASSY  TO  ABDUL  THE  TAMED 


Ambassador  Leishman 


After  innumerable  de¬ 
lays  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key  gave  a  ceremonial 
audience  to  the  first 
American  Ambassador 
on  Friday,  October  S, 
and  received  the  letters 
of  credence  which  raised 
Mr.  Leishman  from 
Minister  to  the  level  of 
the  representatives  of 
the  other  great  powers 


JOHN  G.  LEISHMAN,  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  TURKEY,  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  YILDIZ  KIOSK 


Diplomatic  Assistants 


The  Ambassador  and 
his  suite  drove  to  the 
palace  in  a  gorgeous 
procession  of  state  car¬ 
riages,  with  coachmen 
and  grooms  in  showy 
uniforms  and  an  escort 
of  mounted  embassy 
“cavasses”  and  palace 
“tchaouches.”  Haired- 
din  Bey,  Introducer  of 
Ambassadors,  wentalong 


alleged  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  at  the  head  of 
this  interesting  enterprise.  Sir  Thomas  denied  any 
knowledge  of  it,  as  did  the  representatives  of  the 
Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  pa.cking  companies.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  observed 
benevolently  that  we  had  a  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
especially  charged  with  looking  into  matters  of  this 
kind,  a  Department  of  Justice,  Attorney-Generals, 
grand  juries,  petit  juries,  and  penitentiaries. 


M‘ 
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HE  French  navy  has  suffered  another  disaster 
in  the  loss  of  the  submarine  torpedo-boat 
Lut in,  which  went  down  in  a  diving  trial  off 
Bizerta,  October  16,  with  fourteen  men  and  two 
officcis  and  failed  to  come  up.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  similar  accident  to  the  Farfadet  last  year  all 
those  who  were  carried  down  lost  their  lives.  As 
it  happened,  rescue  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  the  Lutin' s  hatch  was  open  and  the  crew  must 
have  been  drowned  at  once.  But  even  if  the  men 
had  been  merely  imprisoned  they  would  have  died 
before  the  dilatory  salvors  got  the  boat  to  the 
surface.  The  Lutin  stayed  under  water  nearly  a 
week  before  the  French  authorities  succeeded  in 
raising  her,  even  with  British  help.  The 
lessons  of  the  Farfadet  and 
of  the  British  submarines  _ 

A  i,  A  5,  and  A  8  seem  to 
have  worked  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  European  methods 
of  dealing  with  such  acci¬ 
dents.  For  some  reason  dis¬ 
asters  of  this  kind  do  not 
happen  in  the  American  ser¬ 
vice,  and  our  naval  experts 
assert  that  they  could  not. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  reason 
for  our  immunity  is  that  our 
submarines  do  not  go  to 
sea,  but  their  construction 
certainly  seems  to  provide 
against  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  mishap.  But  aside 
from  that  there  apparently 
must  be  something  wrong 
when,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  a  great  naval  station 
hand,  it  takes  a  week 
raise  a  craft  as  small  as 
submarine  boat.  The 
peated  disasters  to  subma¬ 
rines  have  led  to  sugges¬ 
tions  that  all  nations  should 
bind  themselves  at  This 
Hague  to  abandon  their  use. 


ORE  information  keeps  filtering  out  concern- 
the  kind  of  food  sold  in  the  European 
countries  that  were  so  shocked  by  the 
Chicago  packing-house  revelations.  Dr.  S.  E. 
Harris,  Health  Officer  of  Islington,  England,  as 
quoted  by  Consul  Brittain,  of  Kehl,  reports  that 
the  use  of  preservatives  is  increasing.  People 
who  buy  pure  home-grown  products  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  consuming  without  extra  charge  alum, 
alcohol,  ammonium  acetate,  boric  acid  and  its 
compounds,  carbon  dioxid,  copper  salts,  fluorin 
compounds,  formic  acid,  formaldehyde,  peroxid  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  pyroligneous  acid,  saccharin, 
salicylic  acid,  saltpetre,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
and  calcium  sulfites,  and  sulfuric  acid.  Some 
of  these  things  are  put  into  almost  every  kind  of 
food  sold,  including  bacon,  ham,  beer,  bottled  fruit, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  fish,  fresh  meat,  game, 
sausages,  temperance  drinks,  and  vegetables. 
Their  purpose  is  to  delay  decomposition  and  to 
enable  stale  or  improperly  prepared  food  to  be  sold 
as  fresh.  A  board  was  appointed  seven  years  ago 
to  investigate  the  abuse  of  preservatives,  but 
nothing  has  ever  come  of  its  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  report  of  Consul-General 
Mason  on  the  meat  supply  of  Paris  shows  that  the 


people  there  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  at  least 
in  that  respect.  “The  intelligent,  careful  thrift  of 
the  French  farmer,  says  Mr.  Mason,  “the  rational 
system  of  inspection  of  animals  and  meats  before 
and  after  slaughtering,  the  cleanliness  and  orderly 
management  enforced  at  the  abattoirs  and  the 
‘halles, ’  combine  to  render  the  meat  supply  of 
Paris  regular,  abundant,  and  equal  perhaps  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  city  in  the  world.’’ 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

The  buildings  for  the  exposition  to  be  held  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  from  the  13th  of  next  May  to  the  1st  of  November  to 
lebrate  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  making  rapid  progress. 
They  will  be  artistic,  although  not  as  large  as  in  former  expositions,  since  the  chief  attraction  is  to  be  the  naval  display 


FTER  a  life  of  less  than  six  years  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  threatened  with  disruption. 

Western  Australia,  the  last  State  to  enter  the 
Union,  proposes  to  be  the  first  to  leave  it.  On 
October  16  the  Legislative  Assembly  resolved,  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  8,  that  the  State  should  separate 
from  the  Commonwealth.  This  action  followed  a 
preliminary  vote,  on  September  26,  that  the  union 
had  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Western 
Australia  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  of  withdrawal  to  the  people. 
It  was  no  hasty  outburst  of  petulance,  therefore, 
but  the  expression  of  a  deliberate  determination. 
The  Assembly  acted  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Premier,  who  based  his  proceeding  upon  the  re¬ 
jection  of  a  survey  for  a 
transcontinental  railroad  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  trouble  in  Australia  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  threatened  the  life  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  its 
infancy.  British  Columbia 
had  joined  the  Dominion  on 
the  pledge  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  secure 
the  construction  of  a  trans¬ 
continental  railway.  The  de¬ 
lay  in  carrying  out  this  prom¬ 
ise  so  enraged  the  British 
Columbians  that  for  years 
they  were  on  the  point  of 
cutting  the  painter.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  sparse  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  arc  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  eastern  cen¬ 
tres  of  population  by  a 
desert  which,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  is  impassable. 
Western  Australia  has  an 
advantage  over  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  having  easy  com 
munication  with  the  east  by 
sea,  but  there  is  a  natural 
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desire  for  something  more  direct.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  the  other  States  should  hesitate  about 
undertaking  an  enterprise  of  such  doubtful  profit. 

If  Western  Australia  should  insist  upon  secession, 
and  should  succeed  upon  carrying  it  out,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  history  would  end  in 
failure.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  world,  and 
there  never  has  been  any  other  example,  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  country  without  land  frontiers.  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  occupies  every  inch  of  its  continent, 
with  no  neighbors  and  no  boundary  but  the  sea.  It  in¬ 
cludes  even  the  neighboring  island  of  Tasmania.  It 
occupies  the  same  position  the  United  States  would 
occupy  if  there  were  no  Canada  on  the  north  and  no 
Mexico  on  the  south.  What  that  means  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  country  may  be  imagined.  It 
should  mean  a  total  absence  of  foreign  complications 


and  a  chance  to  devote  the  entire  mind  and  strength  of 
the  nation  to  the  solution  of  domestic  problems. 

The  secession  of  Western  Australia  would  not  cut 
very  heavily  into  the  present  population  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth — the  State  has  only  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  out  of  four  millions — but  it  would  hopelessly 
mutilate  the  fair  image  of  a  united  continent.  With 
nearly  a  million  square  miles,  the  State  has  a  third  of 
the  entire  area  of  Australia.  Its  loss  would  deprive  the 
Commonwealth  of  its  entire  western  and  large  parts  of 
its  northern  and  southern  coasts.  Instead  of  a  total 
absence  of  land  frontiers  there  would  be  a  boundary 
twelve  hundred  miles  long,  stretching  straight  across 
the  continent,  and  this,  if  the  already  strong  separatist 
tendencies  should  gain  the  upper  hand,  might  be  in 
time  the  boundary  not  between  neighboring  British 
colonies,  but  between  rival  nations. 


There  has  been  a  peculiar  arrangement  by  which 
goods  from  the  other  Australian  States  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  duties  upon  entering  Western  Australia.  But 
this  was  meant  to  be  only  temporary,  the  duties  dimin¬ 
ishing  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  col  tions  were  to 
have  ceased  on  October  8  of  this  year,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  secession  movement  was  Coming  to  a  head" 
The  dread  of  continental  free  trade  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  desire  to  cut  loose 

Although  Western  Australia  is  the  least  p<vai  ,>£ 
the  continental  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  i  -  a 
greater  promise  than  any  other.  It  is  the  largo  , 
area  and  has  had  by  far  the  most  rapid  recent  grov  t  n 
in  population. .  It  is  the  second  gold-producing  State 
in  the  world,  its  output  of  $42,000,000  in  1904  rank¬ 
ing  next  to  that  of  the  Transvaal  and  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  Klondike  and  California  combined. 


THE  NEW  ROOSEVELT  CABINET 


CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE 
To  be  Attorney-General 

Mr.  Bonaparte  is  the  grandson  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon.  He  was 
Dorn  in  Baltimore  in  1851,  has  been  a 
lawyer  there  since  1874  and  a  prominent 
reformer,  but  never  held  a  political  office 
until  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
although  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1902 
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The  coming  shifts  that  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  White  House  advisory  staff  since  President  Roosevelt  succeeded  McKinley 


By  HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 
To  be  Sec’y  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
Mr.  Straus,  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
was  formerly  a  Democrat  and  served  as 
Minister  to  Turkey  with  great  credit 
first  under  the  Democratic  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland  and  second  under  the 


GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER 
To  be  Postmaster-General 
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VICTOR  H.  METCALF 
To  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU 
To  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Republican  Administration  of  McKinley. 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  four 
years  ago  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague 


CABINET  slate-making  is  in  order.  William 
Henry  Moody,  after  a  brilliant  record  as  At¬ 
torney-General,  is  to  retire  from  public  life 
and  resume  the  practise  of  the  law.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  very  loath  to  part  with  the  services  of 
so  able  a  legal  adviser,  but  Mr.  Moody’s  desire  to  make 
himself  financially  independent,  while  in  his  prime,  is 
an  ambition  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  heartily  approves. 
Thus  a  vacancy  is  soon  to  occur,  and  with  it  there  is 
naturally  some  shifting  of  Cabinet  portfolios.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  are  announced :  Charles  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  At¬ 
torney-General ;  Victor  Howard  Metcalf  of  California, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Navy  Department;  Oscar  Solomon  Straus  of  New 
York,  ex-Minister  to  Turkey,  to  be  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

It  has  also  been  known  for  some  time  that  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  is  to  return  to  private  life.  His  retirement 
from  the  Treasury  Department  necessitates  other 
changes,  and  the  slate  decided  upon  is  this:  George 
Bruce  Cortelyou  of  New  York,  Postmaster-General,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  George  von  Lengerke 
Meyer  of  Massachusetts,  Ambassador  to  Russia,  to  be 
Postmaster-General;  James  Rudolph  Garfield  of  Ohio, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  line  for  a  Cabinet 
appointment  should  another  vacancy  occur. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  these 
appointments  is  that  of  Mr.  Straus.  This  diplomat, 
author,  lawyer,  and  merchant  is  an  Orthodox  Jew.  Yet 
when  Minister  to  Turkey  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
adjusting  the  differences  of  Christian  missionaries  with 
the  Porte.  His  diplomacy  in  this  regard  was  of  such  a 
high  order  that  missionary  organizations  have  sug¬ 
gested,  from  time  to  time,  that  he  be  sent  again  to 
Turkey  to  settle  the  new  troubles  there. 

Probably  the  motive  which  inspired  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
selecting  an  Orthodox  Jew  for  an  important  place  in 
his  Cabinet  is  one  which  has  actuated  him  in  a  large 
number  of  his  appointments  both  as  President  and  as 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  believes  that  to  stimulate 
right  ideals  among  immigrant  races  and  religions,  good 
men  belonging  to  those  bodies  should  be  honored  with 
high  office.  He  believes  that  Catholic  youths  should 
have  a  Justice  Cullen  of  New  York  (appointed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  while  Governor),  or  a  Secretary  Bonaparte, 
to  look  up  to  and  emulate,  rather  than  a  Croker  or  a 
Murphy,  and  that  immigrant  Jews  should  have  their 
eyes  turned  to  a  man  of  character  and  American  ideals, 
like  Mr.  Straus,  rather  than  to  notorious  examples  of 
unscrupulous  success. 

Mr.  Straus  is  a  Roosevelt  Democrat.  Up  to  the  first 
McKinley  campaign  in  1896  he  had  always  been  a 
Democrat.  In  that  year  he  voted  the  Republican 
national  ticket,  but  a  year  later  supported  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  ticket  in  New  York,  so  that  his  Republican¬ 
ism  is  of  only  eight  years’  growth.  In  1900  he  sup¬ 
ported  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  in  1904  wrote  a 
strong  campaign  document  advocating  the  election  of 
Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Straus  is  fifty-six  years  old.  He  lived  in  Georgia 
until  he  was  fifteen,  then  moved  to  New  York  and  was 
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graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1871,  and  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1873.  He  practised  law  in 
New  York  until  1881,  and  then  entered  mercantile  life. 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey, 
where  he  speedily  won  an  enviable  reputation.  A  man 
of  pleasing  personality,  wide  intelligence,  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  diplomacy,  a  fine,  logical 
reasoner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical  man  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Straus  was  a  striking  success  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  diplomatic  posts.  He  was  in  excellent  standing 
at  the  palace,  and  could  obtain  at  any  time  an  audience 
with  the  Sultan,  who  accorded  him  many  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  an  Ambassador.  Although  not  a  Christian,  he 
could  sympathize  with  the  troubles  of  the  missionaries, 
for  whom  he  adjusted  many  serious  problems.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  he  at  this  post  that  McKinley  urged  him  to 
remain,  and  he  was  accredited  to  Constantinople  until 
1900.  On  the  death  of  ex-President  Harrison,  Presi¬ 


Coming  Changes  in  the  Cabinet 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE  of  Maryland,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  Attorney-General. 

VICTOR  HOWARD  METCALF  of  California,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

OSCAR  SOLOMON  STRAUS  of  New  York,  ex-Min- 
ister  to  Turkey,  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor. 

GEORGE  BRUCE  CORTELYOU  of  New  York,  Post¬ 
master-General,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

GEORGE  VON  LENGERKE  MEYER  of  Massachusetts, 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  to  be  Postmaster-General. 

JAMES  RUDOLPH  GARFIELD  of  Ohio,  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  in  line  for  a  Cabinet  appointment 
should  a  vacancy  occur. 


dent  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  Straus  to  the  vacant 
membership  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  He  is  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  president  of  the  National 
Primary  League,  and  vice-president  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation. 

Although  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  come  to  enjoy  the  Navy 
portfolio,  he  has  a  natural  love  for  the  law  and  will 
therefore  find  in  the  Department  of  lustice  more  con¬ 
genial  work.  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  desired  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  he 
first  entered  the  Cabinet.  But  Paul  Morton  had 
received  a  prior  invitation,  and  had  selected  the  Navy 
portfolio. 

Mr.  Cortelyou’s  experience  in  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  remarkably  varied.  In  this  regard  he 


takes  rank  with  Secretaries  Root  and  Taft.  His  rise 
from  obscurity  has  been  almost  romantically  rapid.  In 
1894  he  was  stenographer  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master-General  ;  then  executive  clerk,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  secretary  to  the  President— to  two  Presidents, 
for  Roosevelt  retained  him  as  his  secretary.  In  1903  he 
was  appointed  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  then  he  became  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee— a  post  he  still  holds— and  next 
Postmaster-General.  Thus,  ten  years  after  entering 
the  Post-Office  Department  as  a  stenographer  he  had 
become  its  official  head.  Now  he  is  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  portfolio  which  officially  ranks  next  to 
that  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  surpasses  it  in  power. 

The  second  newcomer  to  the  Cabinet  is  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer,  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  will  be  the 
New  England  representative.  'The  new  Postmaster- 
General  is  a  friend  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  their  political 
alliance,  so  to  speak,  came  about  in  an  interesting  way. 
After  serving  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from 
1892  to  1897,  half  of  which  time  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Meyer  cast  his  eyes  longingly  on  a  seat  in 
Congress.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  “Sacred  Cod”  dis¬ 
trict,  whence  comes  Representative  Gardner,  son-in- 
law  of  Senator  Lodge.  Meyer  ran  against  Gardner  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  and  was  beaten.  Where¬ 
upon  he  vowed  that  next  time  he  would  have  the 
nomination.  As  his  purse  is  long,  and  he  is  a  liberal 
campaign  contributor,  it  looked  as  if  he  might  carry  off 
the  prize.  Then,  according  to  the  story,  Senator  Lodge 
came  to  Washington  and  began  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Meyer  and  to  exploit  his  fitness  for  diplomatic  posts  of 
high  honor.  This,  of  course,  may  only  be  a  story,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  George  von  Lengerke  Meyer  was 
made  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Subsequently  Mr.  Meyer 
was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  post  he  held 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  And  it  was  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  President  in  the  trials  of  international 
peace-making  that  really  earned  for  him  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

In  considering  the  new  Roosevelt  Cabinet  one  is 
struck,  first,  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Cabinet  composed 
largely  of  young  men — of  men  but  a  little  older  than 
the  President,  who  is  forty-eight.  Secretaries  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Wilson,  at  seventy-one,  may  be  called  old 
men.  Secretary  Root  is  ten  years  their  junior,  but  at 
sixty-one  he  is  in  his  prime.  The  other  Cabinet  officers 
range  in  this  order:  Straus,  fifty-six;  Bonaparte,  fifty- 
five;  Metcalf,  fifty-three;  Taft,  forty-nine;  Meyer, 
forty-eight;  and  Cortelyou,  forty- four. 

Geographical  lines  do  not  count  for  so  much  in  the 
new  Cabinet;  that  is  to  say,  the  President,  as  in  other 
things,  has  not  been  afraid  to  disregard  the  established 
precedents  that  forbid  the  assignment  of  more  than  one 
man  to  a  State  and  require  all  sections  to  be  represented 
in  the  Cabinet.  New  York,  Roosevelt’s  State,  has 
three  representatives,  and  there  are  one  each  fr  vi 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  a. id 
California.  The  vast  regions  south  of  the  Poton 
and  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Sierras,  arc 
unrepresented. 
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ARMY  OF  PACIFICATION 

The  occupation  of  Cuba.— Splendid  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  American  troops— Was  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Administration  consistent  and  logical ,  or  merely  expedient  and  diplomatic? 


By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


H  A  van  a,  October  iy,  iqob 

AS  a  man  running  after  his  hat  is  regarded  as 
comic,  there  are  certain  other  stock  situations 
L JL  which  have  become  accepted  as  dramatic ;  the 
/ %  woman  galloping  to  the  gallows  with  a  re- 
^  prieve,  or  the  relief  of  a  besieged  and  starv¬ 
ing  garrison.  On  such  occasions  human  beings,  as  a 
rule,  exhibit  great  emotions;  relief,  excitement,  joy; 
and  help  to  make  the  occasion  interesting.  We  have 
come  to  expect  it.  Under  the  same  conditions  people 
always  have  acted  in  that  way.  And  so,  when  they  act 
in  an  entirely  different  way  that  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  much  more  dramatic. 

Once  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  inform  a  murderer 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  had  decided  not  to 
hang  him  the  following  morning,  or,  indeed,  ever. 
One  rather  expected  an  explosion  of  some  sort,  but  the 
man  only  said  deliberately  and  thoughtfully:  “Well, 
that’s  pretty  good,  isn’t  it,  that’s  pretty  good?’’ 

When  General  Buller,  after  two  months  of  very  hard 
fighting  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  rode  into  that  city,  those 
correspondents  who  were  not  present  told  how  the 
women  of  the  besieged  city  wept,  and  cried:  “God  bless 
you!”  and  even  caressed  the  horses  of  the  men  who  had 
rescued  them.  That  is  what  always  had  happened 
when  every  other  besieged  city  had  been  relieved. 
What  really  occurred  was  that  the  women  and  young 
girls  of  Ladysmith,  who  were  nice,  middle-class  Colo¬ 
nials,  were  so  afraid  the  men  from  the  outside  would 
presume  upon  the  unusual  occasion  and  speak  to  them 
without  being  introduced,  that  they  kept  their  eyes 
modestly  cast  down  and  proudly  passed  us  by. 

The  landing  of  an  army  on  a  foreign  soil  would  seem 
distinctly  to  be  among  those  events  that  possess  the 
dramatic  element. 

Apathy  of  the  Cubans 

IMAGINE  an  army  of  pacification  marching  up  Broad- 
way  carrying  a  strange  flag,  and  issuing  commands 
in  a  foreign  language;  and  by  its  mere  presence  telling 
the  people  of  New  York  they  no  longer  were  their  own 
masters,  that  the  invading  army  had  come  to  rule  them, 
if  necessary  to  shoot  them.  From  the  spectators  on 
the  sidewalks  one  might  fairly  expect  some  show  of  re¬ 
sentment,  a  few  taunts  and  curses;  with  so  many  new 
buildings  going  up,  some  one  might  be  excused  if  he 
threw  a  brick.  But  here  in  Havana,  when  our  navy 
landed  the  marines,  and  the  army  landed  the  Fifth 
Infantry  and  a  battalion  of  engineers,  the  Cubans 
exhibited  no  more  interest,  less,  in  fact,  than  they 
show  in  a  few  hundred  “Seeing  Havana”  tourists  from 
a  visiting  steamer. 

And  our  own  men  were  equally  matter-of-fact.  Even 
the  regulars,  to  whom  foreign  ports  are  not  as  old  a 

story  as  they  are  to  the  blue¬ 
jackets,  accepted  Havana 
as  they  might  Brooklyn. 
They  did  not  see  themselves 
as  conquistadores.  They 
did  not  swagger,  or  laugh 
and  talk  loudly,  or  show  any 
consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  what  they  were  doing 
was  for  the  moment  con 
spicuous,  and  for  the  future 
a  date  the  school-teacher 
would  expect  their  grand¬ 
children  to  know. 

The  Paula  Wharf,  where 
they  landed,  faces  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  as  they  stood  at 
ease  under  the  corrugated 
zinc  of  the  wharf,  what  they 
saw  of  the  new  wor'd  they 
had  come  to  administer  was 
the  yellow  wall  of  the  con¬ 
vent  and  looking  over  it  a 
row  of  little  girls,  who  are 
at  school  there,  and  the 
nuns  holding  them  by  their 
skirts.  The  little  girls  were 
the  only  Cubans  who  looked 
twice  at  the  soldiers,  and 
the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated  in  the  trolley- 
cars  at  the  end  of  the  wharf, 
were  chiefly  interested  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  trol¬ 


ley-cars  had  been  built  in  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  soldiers 
pointed  out  that  the  cars  must  have  been  made  in  Cuba, 
because,  while  the  language  of  St.  Louis  is  German, 
the  regulations  painted  in  the  car  against  smoking  and 
talking  to  the  motorist  a  were  in  Spanish.  This  deduc¬ 
tion  gained  him  many  followers.  But  others  main¬ 
tained  the  signs  could  have  been  painted  in  the  cars 
after  they  reached  Cuba. 

According  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  invaders  should 
have  been  thrilled  with  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
many  of  them  were  putting  foot  upon  an  island  they 
had  wrested  from  Spain,  and  which,  no  doubt,  they 
soon  would  take  over  for  themselves.  But  what  really 
occupied  their  minds  was  who  built  a  trolley-car  that 
they  never  had  seen  before,  and  would  not  see  again. 

Eight  Years  After 

'T'O  any  one  who  in  the  campaign  against  Spain 
A  watched  our  troops  embark  at  Tampa  and  land 
in  Cuba  the  improvement  the  landing  of  this  week 
showed  over  the  one  of  eight  years  ago  seemed  almost 
as  important  as  the  act  of  intervention.  I  am  not  com¬ 
paring  the  actual  landing  eight  years  ago  on  a  bare 
beach  through  a  heavy  surf  with  the  present  one  at  a 
wharf  in  a  land-locked  harbor;  I  refer  to  the  general 
moving  of  the  army  then  and  now.  There  was  all  the 
vital  difference  of  the  work  of  an  amateur  and  of  a 
professional. 

Before  the  days  of  Tampa  Bay,  in  transportation 
the  army  had  no  greater  experience  than  the  moving 
of  a  troop  or  a  regiment  by  train  over  different  parts  of 
the  same  country.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
were  solved  by  the  train-despatcher ;  the  commissariat 
problem  was  met  by  halting  at  railroad  lunch-counters. 
Since  the  war  with  Spain  the  army  has  had  to  move, 
not  troops  and  companies,  but  brigades  and  army 
corps,  not  from  Fort  Sill  to  Fort  Riley,  but  half  around 
the  world.  Having  landed  them  there,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand,  it  has  had  to  fight  them,  feed  them, 
clothe  them,  doctor  them,  reenforce  them  with  as  many 
thousand  more,  and,  over  the  second  half  of  the  world, 
conduct  them  safely  home.  The  result  of  this  eight 
years  of  unceasing  active  service,  and  also  of  the 
wisdom  of  Secretary  Root  in  establishing  the  General 
Staff,  is  an  army  in  organization  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Japanese,  and  in  personnel  to  none.  This  is  no 
prejudiced  boast.  Before  the  war  with  Spain  our  re¬ 
cruiting  officers  were  accepting  thirteen  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  men  who  offered  themselves  for  enlistment.  Then 
the  American  Army  consisted  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  we  could  afford  to  pick  and  choose.  At  that 
time  in  Europe  recruiting  officers  were  accepting  by 
enlistment  or  conscription  ninety  out  of  every  hundred. 
The  contrast  was  so  marked  that  when  the  regulars 
were  arriving  at  Tampa  the  foreign  military  attaches 
were  always  asking  one:  “Is  this  your  corps  d' elite?" 
“Is  this  the  President’s  body-guard?”  They  could  not 
believe  that  in  our  army  every  man  was  a  picked  man. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Spain,  when  our  army 
was  enlarged  to  sixty  thousand,  and  need  of  men  for 
the  Philippines  was  urgent,  the  standard  was  wofully 
lowered.  The  enlisted  men  looked  like  messenger 
boys.  The  ranks  were  filled  with  pimply-faced,  stoop¬ 
shouldered  youths  who  should  have  been  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  hotel  hall-boy. 

Our  Troops  are  an  Army  of  Giants 

DUT  in  the  last  six  years  these  unpromising  specimens 
developed  to  their  full  height  and  girth,  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  of  men  of  any  condition  for  the  Philippines 
passed,  and  again  the  recruiting  officers  could  pick  and 
choose.  There  has  been  again  a  selection  of  the  fit¬ 
test,  and  to-day  the  enlisted  men,  although  the  army  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  1898,  are  the  same  stal¬ 
wart,  but  alert  and  active,  giants  that  caused  the  for¬ 
eigners  to  think  each  regiment  was  the  “President’s 
Own.”  In  the  line  of  business  I  have  seen  nearly  every 
army  in  the  world,  and,  than  the  men  landed  here  this 
week,  I  have  not  seen  finer  soldiers. 

There  are  two  contrasts  between  the  Army  of  1898 
and  the  Army  of  Pacification  that  most  impress  one. 
The  first  is  the  youth  of  the  company  officers.  In  189S 
there  were  first  lieutenants  of  forty-five,  and  some  cap¬ 
tains  of  fifty-five.  To-day  you  would  not  dare  to  call 
any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  general  middle-aged,  and 
these  boy  captains  are  all  veterans.  Many  of  them  in 
the  Philippines  commanded  a  regiment,  and  some,  as 


Military  Governors  of  provinces,  held  absolute  author¬ 
ity  over  one  hundred  thousand  natives. 

The  other  change  one  noted  between  the  two  armies 
is  that  where  the  older  officers  of  1898  were  harassed 
by  the  new  problems  the  war  presented,  and  only  at 
peace  when  they  got  to  fighting;  these  same  officers, 
and  the  new  officers,  with  the  advantage  of  eight  years 
of  training,  now  refuse  to  see  that  there  are  any  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  The  days  when  an  officer  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department  abandoned  the  army  to  find  its 
way  to  the  transports,  while  he  slept  on  board  of  one  of 
them,  and  would  not  disclose  the  number  of  the  trans¬ 
port  because  he  “did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed”;  when 
artillery  was  loaded  on  one  transport,  the  caissons  on 
another,  the  ammunition  on  another,  and  the  men  on 
a  fourth;  when  brigadier-generals  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  turned  for  advice  to  first  lieutenants  of  the 
Regular  Army,  and  medical  supplies  were  stored  in 
the  hold,  and  troop  horses  on  the  deck  above  them, — it 
is  safe  to  say,  are  over. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Army  of  Pacification 
came  in  groups  of  young  men  in  civilian  “whites,”  tan 
shoes,  and  straw  hats,  who  sat  around  the  Cafe  of  the 
Miramar  with  apparently  nothing  on  their  minds  save 
the  proper  adjustment  of  Bacardi  with  lemonade.  It 
is  true,  half  of  them  had  already  served  in  Havana 
“with  Wood,”  and  to  them  in  the  situation  there  was 
nothing  new.  But  the  other  half  had  not,  and  in  the 
unusual  surroundings  they  found  nothing  to  disturb 
them  except  the  beauties  of  the  sunsets  behind  Cabanas 
Fortress. 

The  Men  Who  Paved  the  Way 

rT''RY  to  compare  the  work  they  had  before  them  with 
A  your  own  difficulties,  when,  before  returning  from 
the  summer’s  vacation,  you  set  about  putting  the  town 
house  in  order.  There  were  servants  to  engage,  rooms 
to  repaper,  carpets  to  be  laid,  curtains  to  hang,  the 
coal-bins  to  fill,  the  grocer  and  the  wine  merchant  to 
be  consulted.  You  made  out  long  shopping  lists,  esti¬ 
mates;  and  quite  lost  your  temper.  Had  you  been 
forced  to  make  the  same  preparations  in  a  foreign 
country  it  would  have  been  much  worse.  You  were 
trying  to  put  but  one  house  in  order;  these  young  men 
in  the  Panama  hats  had  been  forwarded  by  telegraph 
to  a  foreign  country  to  start  housekeeping  for  seven 
thousand  men,  to  lodge  them,  feed  them,  clothe  them! 
Two  days  after  they  had  landed  they  began  taking 
from  their  pockets  contracts  calling  for  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  fresh  fruit,  for  two 
thousand  horses,  for  lumber  and  cement,  for  iron 
water-pipes,  smoking  tobacco,  “soft  drinks,”  leases  for 
wharfs,  for  whole  blocks  of  office  buildings,  for  private 
residences,  for  lighters  and  tramp  steamers.  No  one 
was  excited  or  peevish,  no 
one  lost  his  temper,  his 
sleep,  or  appetite.  They 
all  worked  together  as 
smoothly  as  the  separate 
parts  of  an  automobile  go¬ 
ing  downhill. 

The  marines  were  just  as 
offensively  at  ease.  But  of 
the  “handy  man,”  that  is 
now  taken  for  granted.  The 
day  I  visited  Santiago  de 
las  Vegas  there  were  four 
of  their  officers  assisting 
Major  Ladd  in  disarming 
and  disbanding  the  rebels. 

Major  Ladd  told  Captain 
Feland  to  entrain  two  hun¬ 
dred  insurgents  and  two 
hundred  ponies.  Two  things 
about  which  a  man  from  a 
battleship  might  excusably 
show  ignorance  are  rail¬ 
roads  and  horses.  In  the 
daily  routine  of  a  ship 
neither  hold  an  important 
part. 

But  in  a  moment  we  saw 
Captain  Feland  shunting 
and  backing  freight-cars, 
coupling  and  uncoupling 
them,  swinging  himself  to 
the  cowcatchers  of  moving 
engines,  heading  off  fright- 
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ened  ponies,  rounding  up  the  runaways  in  the  corral, 
and  driving  them  kicking  and  bucking  up  the  steep 
gangways  and  into  the  cars.  You  would  have  thought 
all  of  his  young  life  had  been  spent  as  master  of  a 
freight-yard,  or  as  foreman  on  a  ranch. 

What  Congress  may  have  to  say  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  Administration — Sec¬ 
retary  Taft,  Assistant  Secretary  Bacon,  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  American  Minister,  and  Mr.  Steinhart,  the  Consul- 
General — handled  the  crisis  one  can  not  guess. 

But  had  the  members  of  Congress  dropped  in  at 
the  Legation,  or  into  the  patio  of  the  Spanish 
home  of  Mr.  Morgan  at  Marianao,  where  the 
Peace  Commission  held  its  session,  and  which 
was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel  out¬ 
posts,  and  listened  to  the  problems  that  demanded 
to  be  happily  and  quickly  settled,  they  would 
have  been  glad  that  some  one  else  had  the  set¬ 
tling  of  them,  and  they  would  have  rewarded 
our  representatives  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Until  the  State  Department  publishes  the  en¬ 
tire  correspondence  no  one  will  know  how  very 
difficult  and  unpleasantly  delicate  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  Mr.  Taft  was  placed.  The  patience 
he  showed,  the  tolerance  and  common  sense,  were 
admirable. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  course  we 
chose  was  a  compromise. 

A  Complex  Situation 

T'HERE  were  two  courses  to  follow:  to  support 
the  Government  or  to  support  the  rebels.  To 
get  at  what  we  should  have  done,  we  should 
clearly  understand  what  was  our  duty  in  Cuba. 

Was  it  to  place  one  faction  or  another  in  office? 

It  certainly  was  not.  It  was  to  preserve  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Cuba,  and,  to  do  that,  to  uphold  the 
Government.  As  it  happened,  the  party  in  power 
was  of  our  own  choice.  Palma  was  our  candi¬ 
date.  General  Wood  was  accused  even  of  forcing 
him,  as  a  safe  man  and  as  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  Cubans.  But,  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly,  his  was  the  established  government. 
Opposed  to  him  were  self-declared  rebels  and 
revolutionists.  Whether  the  Government  was 
or  was  not  corrupt  was  not  the  question.  It 
was  our  duty  to  maintain  it,  not  because  it  was 
Palma’s  Government,  but  in  order  to  show  the 
Cubans  that,  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else  is  it  that  they  should  obey  their  own  laws 
and  constitution.  To  teach  them  that  if  they 
elect  a  man  President  of  Cuba  it  is  better  he 
should  remain  President,  no  matter  how  bad  a 
chief  executive  he  may  be,  than  that  they  should 
run  him  out  of  office  with  machetes  and  threats 
of  assassination.  Had  we  said  to  the  rebels: 

“This  man  is  your  President;  if  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Government  and  to  keep  order  we 
will  support  him  with  the  entire  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  next  term,  if  you  elect  your  man  to 
office,  we  will  give  the  same  protection  to  him,”  we 
would  have  stood  for  law  and  order.  As  it  is,  we  have 
placed  a  premium  on  rebellion. 

Of  the  two  courses  the  one  we  adopted  was  the 
“safer”  course.  If  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  have 
peace  at  once  to  save  the  crops,  and  without  regard  for 
the  future,  it  was  the  course  to  follow.  But  by  follow¬ 
ing  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cubans,  the  United  States 
gave  its  official  approval  to  revolution. 

Mr.  Taft’s  explanation  of  the  situation  is  like  this: 
“The  Platt  Amendment  does  not  say  we  must  inter¬ 
fere;  it  says  we  may  interfere.  So,  before  interven¬ 
tion,  we  asked  the  Government  if  it  were  strong  enough 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  or,  if  not,  could  it  come  to 
some  compromise  with  the  Liberals.  The  Government 
assured  us  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  We  could  see  for  ourselves  that  it  was  not. 
And  it  would  not  agree  to  a  compromise.  It  then 
regigned,  leaving  the  island  with  no  one  to  govern  it. 
We  came  in.  much  as  does  a  receiver  of  a  wrecked  bank 
or  railroad,  to  put  it  in  working  order  again.” 

What  also  seemed  to  weigh  with  Mr.  Taft  against  the 
Moderates,  or  Government  Party,  was  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  which  brought  that  party  back  to  office  were 
grossly  fraudulent.  He  felt  reluctant  to  sacrifice 
United  States  troops  to  support  in  office  a  government 
that  was  not  h  estly  entitled  to  that  office.  In  sup¬ 
porting  the  M  aerates,  there  also  was  the  danger  of 
provoking  much  bloodshed.  Before  our  troops  could 
have  reached  Cuba,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
rebels  might  have  taken  Havana,  and  we  would  have 
had  either  to  recognize  them  or  to  fight  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  fighting  need  not  have  been  serious, 
but  to  kill  the  men  for  whom  a  few  years  ago  the  same 
soldiers  were  offering  their  lives  was  impossible. 

By  following  the  course  we  did  we  avoided  shedding 
the  blood  of  either  Cubans  or  Americans,  brought  about 
a  temporary  peace,  did  no  harm  to  the  great  and  good 
work  Mr.  Root  had  performed  in  South  America,  and 
preserved  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  President 
for  Cuba,  a  friendship  of  which  he  must  be  growing 
rather  tired.  But  there  are  many  who  believe  that  we 
should  have  stood  resolutely  by  the  recognized  govern¬ 
ment,  that  our  first  duty  was  to  teach  the  Cubans  they 
must  not  resort  to  rebellion,  that  by  revolution  they 
can  gain  nothing. 

Personally,  I  believe  there  was  not  the  slightest  dan¬ 
ger  of  bloodshed,  that  the  rebels  would  have  surren¬ 
dered  to  ten  marines  as  quickly  as  they  did  to  the 
threat  of  seven  thousand  regulars,  and  that  had  we 
sent  ten  marines  to  “Pino”  Guerra,  and  told  him  that 
there  were  many  thousand  more  at  home  like  them, 
and  that  we  had  declared  for  the  Government  and 
would  arrest  him,  he.and  all  of  his  generals  would  have 
cried:  “Don’t  shoot,  Colonel,  I  will  come  down  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  at  the  request  of  President 
Palma  our  Charge  d’Affaires,  Mr.  Jacob  Sleeper,  or¬ 
dered  a  hundred  and  fifty  marines  on  shore  to  protect 
the  palace,  the  rebel  generals  fell  over  each  other  in 


hurrying  in  to  surrender.  Because  the  landing  of  the 
marines  looked  like  intervention  and  because  at  that 
moment,  to  the  President,  intervention,  on  account  of 
Mr.  Root’s  mission  of  goodwill  to  South  America,  was 
most  unpalatable,  he  ordered  the  marines  back  to  the 
ship. 

By  the  State  Department  Mr.  Sleeper  was  not  com¬ 
mended,  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  Sleeper’s  “mis¬ 
take”  was  what  first  laid  bare  the  fact  that  the  rebels, 
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instead  of  wanting  to  fight,  wanted  to  surrender  to  any 
one  wearing  the  United  States  uniform. 

Later,  when  they  had  increased  in  number,  they  got 
out  of  hand,  and  the  chance  was  lost.  But  Sleeper  had 
blundered  in  upon  the  psychological  moment,  and  had 
the  President,  instead  of  virtuously  withdrawing  the 
marines,  leaped  upon  Sleeper’s  “mistake”  and  turned 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  Palma  would  still  be  in  power, 
and  we  would  not  have  assisted  in  a  revolution  against 
him. 

But  post-mortems  as  to  what  might  have  been  or 
should  not  have  been  are  of  little  consequence  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  end  must  be  the  same.  No 
matter  who  is  elected,  a  “general”  of  the  opposite  or 
even  of  the  successful  party  will  take  to  the  brush 
against  him,  again  there  will  be  civil  war,  and  the  next 
time  we  will  annex  Cuba. 

The  stupidity  and  the  lack  of  patriotism  of  the 
Cubans  will  force  the  island  upon  us.  If  we  do  take 
it,  we  will  be  called  hypocrites;  we  can  not  persuade 
Europe  that  with  Cuba  a  free  and  orderly  republic  we 
were  better  off.  The  foreign  press  still  calls  Taft  and 
Bacon  “greedy  annexationists”  and  “land-grabbers”; 
and  as  one  reads  this  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
them  at  work  here,  striving  for  peace,  with  no  after- 
t  hought  than  to  bring  quiet  to  Cuba,  to  save  her  crops, 
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“The  advance  guard  of  the  Army  of  Pacification  came  in  groups 
of  young  men  in  civilian  “whites, ”  tan  sh^es,  and  straw  hats” 


her  credit,  and  her  national  life.  Here  in  Havana  Mr. 
Taft  has  about  as  much  time  to  think  of  annexation  as 
a  doctor  cutting  out  an  appendix  has  leisure  to  think  of 
the  stock  market. 

At  home  we  see  our  public  men  too  closely ;  not  as  thev 
really  are,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  caricatures,  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  newspaper  searchlights.  Mr.  Taft,  at 
public  banquets  acting  as  press  agent  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  has  not  always  seemed  to  me  an  impressive 
figure.  Caricatures  of  him,  ponderous,  smiling, 
with  a  palm-leaf  fan,  seated  on  the  Philippines,  on 
Panama,  on  Cuba,  singing:  “There  Was  I,  Sit¬ 
ting  on  the  Lid,”  while  they  do  not  hurt 
him,  do  not  help  us  to  take  him  seriously.  But 
Mr.  Taft  at  work  down  here — honestly  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  difficulties  of  the  job,  without  a 
thought  for  Europe,  without  an  eye  for  the 
reporters  from  the  home  papers  waiting  in  the 
patio,  treating  treacherous,  tricky  Cuban  “states¬ 
men”  and  vain,  jealous  Cuban  “generals”  as 
courteously  as  he  would  a  British  Ambassador, 
weighing,  balancing,  laughing  off  the  little 
troubles,  astutely  meeting  the  real  ones — loomed 
a  large  and  interesting  man. 

Sooner  than  lose  the  ball,  he  made  a  “safety,” 
to  gain  temporary  peace  he  sacrificed  a  principle, 
but,  as  two  years  from  now  the  end  will  be  the 
same,  what  does  it  matter?  We  were  lucky  in 
having  as  good  a  man  “on  the  job.”  His  value  to 
the  United  States  always  will  be  his  genius  for 
common  sense. 

The  Last  Chance 

T\/'HAT  is  going  to  happen  in  Cuba  in  the  next 
’  ’  six  months  no  one  can  tell  until  the  next  six 
months  have  passed.  At  present  in  Havana  the 
tip  has  been  given  out  to  treat  the  Cubans  like 
superior  beings,  if  possible,  to  take  them  as 
seriously  as  they  take  themselves ;  if  a  negro  on 
a  mule,  with  two  hundred  other  negroes  on  stolen 
ponies,  says  to  one  of  our  officers:  “I  am  a  gen¬ 
eral,”  the  orders  are  to  answer  heartily:  “Sure! 
You  are  a  major-general!” 

We  have  been  very  tolerant  with  the  rebels. 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  get  them  to  disarm  and  to 
disband  it  was  wise  to  be  so.  But  in  seeking  not 
to  hurt  their  finer  feelings  we  have  sacrificed 
some  of  our  own.  For  one  thing,  we  have  allowed 
each  insurgent  to  take  home  the  pony  he  stole 
while  in  the  brush,  so  laying  up  against  the 
Provisional  Government  countless  lawsuits  and 
claims,  and,  what  is  more  important,  giving  both 
horse-thief  and  horse-owner  a  puzzling  idea  of 
our  honesty.  And  those  Rural  Guards  paid  by 
the  Government  to  protect  it,  and  who,  with 
arms  and  ponies,  deserted  to  the  rebels,  we  have 
reinstated.  What  an  incentive  that  offers  to  those 
who  remained  loyal !  What  an  absolutely  incor¬ 
rect  idea  it  teaches  of  our  own  rules  of  discipline! 
The  rebels  have  had  a  very  pleasant  run  for  their  money, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  better  late  than  never  they 
should  be  taught  that  what  they  did  was  naughty;  and 
that  if  it  happens  again  they  will  lose  their  pretty  island. 

From  now  on  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  less  of 
the  hand  of  velvet  and  more  of  the  carpet  slipper. 

While  it  lasted  they  had  a  very  good  time.  Each  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
negroes,  stole  all  the  food  he  wanted  and  a  horse,  and 
occasionally  took  a  shot  at  a  Rural  Guard,  not  from  a 
position  near  enough  to  hit  the  Rural  Guard,  or  to  be 
hit  by  him,  but  as  a  sign  of  his  contempt.  And  the 
generals,  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  pinned  stars 
on  themselves,  draped  gorgeous  silk  kerchiefs  over 
their  shoulders,  and  galloped  into  Havana,  halting 
only  to  order  a  field-uniform  before  taking  up  their 
permanent  headquarters  at  the  cafes.  There  they  have 
their  reward.  There  everybody  embraces  them,  and 
everybody  treats  the  dare-devils  to  their  favorite 
stimulant  of  sugar  cones  dipped  in  chocolate  ice  cream. 
These  are  the  men  who  wish  to  control  the  destiny  of 
Cuba.  One  of  them  told  the  correspondents  that  the 
Liberals  had  been  undecided  whether  they  should  rid 
themselves  of  Palma  “by  the  Brazilian  or  the  Servian 
method?”  When  the  Americans  expressed  their  be¬ 
wilderment,  he  explained  that  the  “Brazilian  method” 
was  removal  by  force  to  a  ship,  the  Servian,  assassina¬ 
tion.  He  had  previously  informed  me  that- the  Lib¬ 
erals  had  never  thought  of  assassination.  But  five 
minutes  later,  thinking  to  impress  men  who  were  new 
to  Cuba,  he  boasted  of  this  horrible  plan  to  murder. 
Assassination!  For  a  well-meaning  old  man  like  Palma! 
Were  they  not  so  idiotic  they  would  be  tragic. 

Another  patriot  statesman,  Mendez  Capote,  Vice- 
President,  is  quoted  by  the  “Herald”  correspondent  as 
saying  to  him:  “Other  nations  have  navies  besides  the 
United  States.  If  you  press  us  too  far,  we  will  dyna¬ 
mite  German  warehouses  or  English  banks,  and  then 
there  will  be  here  a  British  squadron  and  a  German  one 
also,  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  fight  them.” 
The  astuteness  of  observation,  the  profundity  in  this 
remark,  the  grasp  it  shows  of  international  relation¬ 
ships  and  usage  makes  the  recent  removal  of  Senor 
Capote  from  office  a  loss  not  only  to  Cuba  but  to  the 
world.  Such  are  the  men  who  for  four  years  have  tried 
to  govern  Cuba.  Once  I  was  a  Cuban  patriot,  too. 
First,  twenty  years  ago,  I  knew  the  Cubans  as  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  cafes  and  clubs,  and  I  much  ad¬ 
mired  them.  Then  I  saw  them  in  the  field  dying  for 
their  independence,  and  I  admired  them  much  more. 

But  under  this  last  test,  when  they  were  asked  to 
govern  their  own  country  and  themselves,  to  be  honest 
in  administration,  to  obey  their  own  laws,  they  showed 
themselves  incapable,  incompetent,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  all  these  facts  indifferent. 

We  are  to  give  them  another  chance.  It  is  well  they 
should  understand  now  that  after  this  there  will  be  no 
more  chances. 

For  Cuba  this  is  the  last  call  for  dinner  in  the  dining- 
car. 
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HE  DREAMER 


By  LEE  ANDERSON 


DIRECTLY  opposite  the  Dreamer’s  desk  in  the 
fifth  floor  office  of  the  “Evening  Times"  were 
two  windows.  And  between  the  windows  was 
a  door  from  which  a  staircase  ran  to  the  floor 
below.  A  more  practical  and  sordid  outlook 
could  not  be  imagined.  Through  the  windows  one  saw 
a  forest  of  brick  and  iron  smoke-stacks,  telegraph  poles, 
and  ugly  ventilation  shafts.  All  day  long  the  chimneys 
belched  bituminous  smoke,  so  that  the  gravel  roofs 
were  black ;  and  the  air  was  so  gaseous  that  not  even 
the  city  sparrows  would  perch  on  the  sagging  wires 
which  ran  from  pole  to  pole.  Through  the  haze  of 
soot  the  sun  never  shone  brightly,  and  the  sky  always 
looked,  from  the  Dreamer’s  desk,  as  though  a  storm 
were  about  to  burst.  And  the  doorway  between  the 
windows  was  just  as  grimy  and  ugly.  From  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  busy 
reporters,  slovenly  office  boys,  and  greasy  pressmen 
tramped  through  it.  The  stairs  were. always  creaking, 
the  doors  were  always  slamming,  and  from  the  floor 
below  came  the  many  sounds  of  the  composing-room. 

But  to  the  Dreamer  none  of  this  was  apparent.  Time 
and  again,  as  he  sat  at  his  typewriter,  laboriously 
grinding  out  copy  for  the  Finance  Page,  he  would  look 
up  at  those  windows  and  that  door  and  sit  for  whole 
minutes  with  his  eyes  half-closed  and  a  rapt  smile  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  To  him  that  maze  df 
chimneys  and  poles  was  a  shady  grove,  and  the  banging 
door  was  the  entrance  to  a  quiet  old  country-house. 
As  he  settled  in  his  chair  and  chewed  his  pipe-stem 
reminiscently,  he  never  saw  the  hurrying  reporters  nor 
heard  the  click  of  the  typewriters  and  linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  To  him  the  clouds  of  black  smoke  were  green 
leaves,  and  the  many  sounds  were  the  tinkling  of  a 
little  fountain  somewhere  in  the  smoke-stack  forest. 

When  there  was  no  market  Crash  to  be  written  up  or 
no  Corner  to  be  reported — when  he  had  Ibts  of  time — the 
Dreamer  would  put  his  feet  on  the  desk  and  gaze  into 
the  depths  of  the  Valley  of  Contentment  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Of  course,  such  hours  of  happiness  were  rare, 
for  the  Chief  was  usually  giving  orders  or  some  fool 
boy  was  yelling  for  Copy  just  when  the  dream  was 
sweetest.  But  when  no  one  disturbed  him  there  was 
one  strangely  white  telegraph  pole  that  would  beckon 


\  * 

v\  .  " 


He  would  be  having  tea  with  the  Love-Lady 


and  talk  with  the 
Dreamer  and  make 
his  heart  ache  to  live 
with  her  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  grove.  That  was 
the  Love-Lady.  Arm 
in  arm  she  and  the 
Dreamer  would  often 
walk  along  the  shaded 
dream-paths  and  go 
at  last  through  the 
weather  -  beaten  door 
— and  he  would  wake, 
cramped  and  practi¬ 
cal,  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  pages  and  pages 
of  copy  to  be  gotten 
out. 

At  other  times  he 
could  see  the  Dragon 
walking  with  the 
Love- Lady,  and  then 
he  would  hide  behind 
a  big  brick  oak  tree 
and  motion  to  her  to 
come  when  she  could. 

The  Dreamer  could 

never  see  just  why  the  Love-Lady  should  walk  with  the 
Dragon,  but  he  never  reproached  her,  for  the  Dragon 
was  her  father ;  and  the  Dreamer  was  only  her  husband. 
And,  of  course,  the  Dragon  didn't  know  that.  If  he 
had  known,  the  Valley  of  Contentment  would  have 
been  barred  to  the  Dreamer  forever. 

So  day  after  day  the  Love-Lady  was  wooed  by  her 
Dreamer  husband  through  the  smoke-stack  grove,  and 
always  the  Dreamer  leaped  the  hedge  just  as  the 
Dragon  came  out  of  the  door — or  just  as  the  Chief 
asked  what  Coppers  were  doing. 

To  the  Chief  the  Dreamer  was  air  enigma.  He  never 
could  understand  how  a  chap  so  level-headed,  and  prac¬ 
tical  enough  to  do  the  Street  work,  could  sit  about  and 
moon  the  way  the  Dreamer  did.  And  he  was  so  likely 
to  be  mooning  just  when  the  Chief  wanted  Copy.  If 
he  had  loafed  like  the  rest  of  the  Staff,  the  Chief  would 
not  have  minded.  But  to  just  dream  and  dream;  it  was 
provoking,  to  say  the  least.  Several  times  tire  Chief  had 
started  to  speak  to  the  Dreamer  about  it,  but  he  never 
got  any  farther  than:  “Now,  I  say,  this  is  no  time  to — ’’ 
when  up  would  spring  the  culprit  with  a  “Yes,  sir. 
Have  it  all  done  in  a  jiff.’’  What  could  a  Chief  say  to 
that?  A  Cub  who  can’t  work  or  a  Vet  who  won’t  work 
may  be  called,  but  a  Star  who  does  work  and  who 
dreams  at  the  same  time  is  a  paradox  that  must  be 
endured. 

And  the  Dreamer  was  a  Star  of  the  First  Magnitude 
— a  Star  that  everybody  in  the  “Times”  office  wondered 
at.  No  one  on  the  Staff  knew  where  he  had  learned  the 
Street  work.  He  just  walked  into  the  “Times”  one 
day  and  asked  the  Chief  for  something  to  do. 

“Ever  done  reporting?”  that  dignitary  growled. 

“No,”  the  Dreamer  replied,  “but  I’ve  had  experience 
in  the  Street.  Give  me  a  trial.” 

Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Finance  Men  was  ill 
at  the  time,  so  the  Chief  said 

“Know  the  Street,  eh?  Well,  report  tome  to-morrow 
— seven  sharp — and  I’ll  give  you  a  chance.” 

The  Dreamer  reported,  and  from  that 
day  the  Street  was  his  regular  Beat.  In 
three  months  he  was  doing  the  work 
alone,  and  better  than  two  men  had 
done  it  before.  The  Chief  gave  him  a 
desk,  dubbed  him  “Financial  Editor,” 
and  wondered  who  the  deuce  he  was. 

But  that  the  Dreamer  never  told. 
When  he  came  to  the  “Times”  he  called 
himself  Peter  G.  instead  of  P.  Glover, 
and  nobody  suspected  his  identity.  And 
the  Dreamer  didn’t  want  them  to.  He 
was  trying  to  live  down  that  old  name. 
For  five  years  after  leaving  college  he 
had  struggled  along  under  the  weight 
of  that  P.  Glover.  His  fortune  had 
taken  unto  itself  wings,  and  his  friends 
had  gone  back  on  him.  Now  he  was 
fairly  started  as  plain  Peter,  and  he 
didn’t  intend  to  let  any  fancifully  named 
ghost  of  the  old  life  rise  up  to  bar  his 
way  to  success. 

Only  in  one  way  did  he  keep  in  touch 
,  with  the  life  that  was  P.  Glover’s  be¬ 

fore  Peter  G.  came  to  the  “Times” 
office.  That  was  through  the  Valley  of 
Contentment.  When  he  first  discovered 
the  resemblance  between  the  “Times” 
door  and  the  forest  of  smoke-stacks, 


Arm  in  arm  she  and  the  Dreamer  would  often  walk  along  the  shaded  dream-paths 


and  the  old  country-house  with  its  quiet  grove,  he 
almost  decided  to  give  up  his  desk.  Then  one  day 
he  found  that  the  white  telegraph  pole  resembled  the 
Love-Lady  if  he  half  closed  his  eyes  and  forgot  the 
clatter,  so  he  stayed  and  became  the  Dreamer. 

Once  again  he  went  to  the  Valley  of  Contentment 
with  the  Pal.  Between  the  writing  of  Market  Reports, 
he  met  and  walked  through  the  grove  with  the  Love- 
Lady.  He  told  her  of  his  love;  she  kissed  him,  and 
thereafter  he  dwelt  in  the  fantom  grove  and  was 
reasonably  happy. 

But,  as  before,  the  Dragon  opposed  their  love — his 
and  the  Love-Lady’s.  The  Dragon  had  no  personal 
feeling  against  the  Dreamer,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  his 
daughter  married  to  any  Young  Fool  who  had  more 
money  than  brains,  and  who  couldn’t  support  a  mouse 
by  his  own  endeavors.  When  the  Dreamer  had  shown 
his  mettle  he  might  marry  the  Love-Lady,  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  In  vain  they  pleaded,  and  in  vain  the  Love-Lady 
wept — there  would  be  no  wedding  with  the  Dragon’s 
consent,  until  the  Dreamer  had  done  something.  With 
the  Dragon’s  consent !  How  they  pondered  that  phrase! 
And  in  the  end  they  did  just  as  they  had  done  before — 
married  without  the  Dragon’s  consent. 

The  Dreamer  lived  that  sweet  secret  all  over  again. 
Day  after  day  he  struggled  with  the  Market  both  as  a 
“Times”  reporter  and  as  a  Young  Speculator,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  leisure  time  he  climbed  over  the  dream-hedge 
into  the  dream-grove  and  walked  with  the  Love-Lady. 
Then  one  day  came  the  same  old  Crash — a  dream-crash 
this  time.  P.  Glover  went  broke  and  the  Mad  Tide  of 
the  Street  washed  him  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Valley  of 
Contentment.  He  entered  the  quiet  old  house  and 
asked  for  the  Dragon.  But  the  Dragon  had  heard,  and 
he  merely  sent  down  word  that  the  Dreamer  was  never 
to  trespass  on  his  property  again. 

Sadly  the  Shorn  Lamb  left  the  house.  Out  in  the 
garden  he  met  the  Love- Lady  and  told  her  all  that  had 
happened.  Then  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
love,  he  asked  her  to  go  with  him. 

“But  how  can  we  live,  dear?”  she  asked.  As  it  was 
with  P.  Glover,  so  it  was  with  the  Dreamer.  He  was 
hurt  and  startled  by  her  answer — so  startled  that  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  to  find  the  whole  Staff  staring  at 
him.  That  day  he  dreamed  no  more;  and  the  Chief 
marveled  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Finance 
came  in. 

But  the  next  day,  when  he  should  have  been  writing 
the  story  of  how  the  Bears  had  shorn  another  rich 
Lamb,  the  Dreamer  found  himself  staring  again  into 
the  smoke-stack  grove.  And  there  stood  the  Love- 
Lady,  just  where  he  had  left  her,  asking: 

“But  how  can  we  live,  dear?” 

“I’ll  work,”  the  Dreamer  replied,  “work  as  I  never 
have  before.  ” 

Then  the  Love-Lady  laughed.  It  was  a  loving  little 
laugh,  but  a  careless  one,  and  it  cut  the  Dreamer  deeply. 
He  made  some  angry  retort  and  they  quarreled — they 
who  had  never  before  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  each 
other.  In  anger  the  Dreamer  stalked  out  of  the  gate, 
and  the  Valley  of  Contentment  knew  P.  Glover  no 
more,  and  a  week  later  Peter  G.  joined  the  “Times” 
force. 

For  months  after  that  day’s  dream  the  Financial  Edi¬ 
tor  tried  to  devise  a  happy  ending  for  the  romance  of 
the  smoke-stack  grove,  the  fantom  Dreamer,  and  the 
telegraph-pole  Love-Lady.  But  always  their  story 
ended  with  the  quarrel  in  the  garden,  and  always  the 


He  fights  the  Dragon  in  the  Smoke-stack  Grove  and 
wins  the  Love-Lady  by  thoroughly  unfairylike  Methods 
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Financial  Editor  awoke  and  made  his  typewriter  hum 
as  he  viciously  pounded  out  Market  Reports.  Yet  he 
could  not  get  away  from  his  dreams.  Every  time  he 
looked  up  from  his  desk  those  two  windows  and  the 
grimy  door  came  into  view,  and  just  so  surely  as  he 
looked  into  the  forest  of  chimneys  and  poles  he  began 
to  dream. 

A  score  of  times  he  lived  the  story  all  over  again, 
hoping  against  hope  that  it  might  end_  differently. 
Then  he  began  inventing  little  scenes  between  himself 
and  the  Love-Lady,  and  for  hours  he  would  wander 
in  that  grove  of  his  dreams  and  forget  that  newspapers 
want  Workers,  not  Dreamers. 

One  time  it  would  be  afternoon,  and  he  would  be  hav¬ 
ing  tea  with  the  Love-Lady  beside  the  little  fountain 
which  tinkled  so  much  like  a  typewriter.  They  would 
hold  hands  and  say  foolish,  loving  things  about  the 
amount  of  sugar  they  liked  in  their  tea.  And  maybe 
the  Dragon,  peaceful  and  tamed  now,  would  sit  with 
them  and  talk  in  a  bless-you-my-children  way.  Or  the 
Pal  might  drop  in  and  congratulate  them  again,  though 
he  had  done  it  a  thousand  times  before.  And  altogether 
they  were  quite  happy  and  the  grove  was  surely  the 
Valley  of  Contentment. 

Another  time  it  would  be  evening  at  the  quiet  house. 
Just  inside  the  tall  French  windows  the  Dragon  would 
be  reading  his  book.  Outside,  the  Love-Lady  and  the 
Dreamer  would  be  sitting  in  a  big,  low  wicker  chair. 
Away  off  among  the  trees  the  little  birds  would  twitter 


as  they  settled  down  for  the  night,  and  the  two  Lovers 
in  the  chair,  like  the  birds,  would  snuggle  together  and 
pretend  to  sleep.  But  whenever  or  however  they  met, 
the  Love- Lady  and  the  Dreamer  were  always  happy  in 
the  fantom  grove  among  the  chimneys. 

Then  one  day  something  happened  in  the  Street.  A 
mere  Pretender  tried  to  make  himself  Corn  King.  His 
Crowd  bought  bushels  and  bushels  of  Corn  and  the 
Hungry  Public  seemed  to  be  in  a  pretty  tight  Corner. 
But  some  one  turned  traitor.  The  Crash  came,  and 
when  the  excitement  was  over,  the  Pretender  lay 
crushed  and  penniless. 

All  fhat  morning  the  Dreamer  had  been  on  the  Street. 
Not  a  detail  of  the  fight  had  escaped  him,  and  about 
noon  he  started  for  the  “Times”  to  write  it  all  up  in 
the  most  approved,  sensational  style.  His  hat  was 
gone,  his  coat  was  torn,  and  his  eyes  were  hollow  and 
red.  Every  bone  in  his  body  ached  as  though  he  had 
been  pounded  with  a  club.  It  seemed  that"  he  could 
never  climb  those  awful  stairs,  but  the  story  had  to  be 
written  and  he  staggered  on.  When  he  reached  his 
desk,  he  dropped  into  his  chair  like  a  wooden  thing. 
The  noise  seemed  to  drive  every  thought  from  his  head, 
but  the  News  Fever  was  upon  him,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  arm  for  copy  paper.  Like  a  man  in  a  trance  he 
pounded  the  keys  of  his  typewriter.  One  page — two 
— five — ten  he  wrote,  and  as  fast  as  they  came  from  his 
machine,  the  Chief  grabbed  them  up  and  hurried  them 
off  to  the  composing-room.  At  last  it  was  all  done,  and 


the  Dreamer  sank  back  in  his  chair,  his  head  drooping 
and  his  eyes  shut. 

He  was  going  home  now-— going  home  to  the  Love- 
Lady  in  the  Valley  of  Contentment.  In  that  far-off 
land  of  dreams,  he  wandered  along  the  country  drive, 
leaped  over  the  hedge,  and  stood  by  the  big  oak  tree 
behind  which  he  had  been  wont  to  hide  from  the 
Dragon.  The  little  fountain  tinkled  softly — but  devil¬ 
ishly  like  a  typewriter— the  birds  were  singing  and 
everything  was  soft  and  balmy.  It  seemed  :.o  g‘lod  to 
be  home  and  away  from  the  dirt  and  clatter  of  that 
“Times”  office.  But  where  was  the  Love- Lady?  Vaguely 
he  heard  steps  in  the  doorway.  She  was  coming  to 
meet  him.  No,  there  were  two — it  must  be  the  Dragon 
with  her.  The  Dreamer  stirred  in  his  chair,  then  set¬ 
tled  down  again ;  but  the  Staff  rose  to  its  feet  and  gaped. 

Through  the  grimy  door  between  the  windows  had 
come  a  Vision  that  brought  even  the  Chief  to  his  feet, 
and  behind  her  walked  an  Old  Man  in  a  frock  coat. 
She  looked  questioningly  about  the  office  and  saw  the 
Dreamer.  With  a  soft  cry  she  started  for  him,  the  Old 
Man  close  behind  her.  The  Dreamer  looked  up  blankly 
and  smiled.  They  were  coming  to  meet  him  now  and 
he  was  glad,  for  he  was  so  tired. 

‘ ‘Pete — Pete, ’ ’  the  Vision  cried,  and  the  Old  Man  said : 
“P.  Glover,  I  think  you  had  better  come  home.” 

The  Dreamer  jumped  to  his  feet  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
But  the  Love-Lady,  with  her  arms  outstretched,  was 
still  there. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

By  ARTHUR  RUHL 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  purpose 
of  these  papers  is  to  make  these  people  seem  more  real— to  tell  what  they  are  like,  what  are  their  various 
points  of  view.  This  article  deals  especially  with  Venezuela' s  capital.  The  next,  which  will  cover  the  journey  from 
Venezuela  to  Lima,  will  give  impressions  of  the  Colombians,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  of  the  Peruvian  Coast  towns 


V  N  a  novel  written  by  a  lady  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
I  enjoying  considerable  popularity  at  the  present  mo- 
■  ment  in  the  Argentine,  the  heroine's  father,  during 

I  a  visit  to  Rome,  obtains  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

He  is  a  Norwegian  explorer,  and  when  the  conver¬ 
sation  turns  to  the  subject  of  his  family  he  explains 
that  his  wife  is  an  “American.” 

“Ah,  yes?”  smiles  the  Holy  Father,  “Brazil — Mexico 
— Chile?” 

“No,  your  Holiness,  from  the  Argentine  Republic.” 

This — to  us— ingenuous  use  of  a  word  which  here  at 
home  is  considered  the  exclusive  property  of  those. liv¬ 
ing  between  Maine  and  California,  Canada  and  the 
Gulf,  is  common  through¬ 
out  South  America.  Our 
Minister  at  Lima,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  La  Paz  or  San¬ 
tiago,  is  spoken  of  not  as 
the  “American  minister,” 
but  as  “el  Ministro  Norte- 
Americano.”  A  Chilean 
to  whom  one  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time, 
sympathizing  with  one’s 
struggles  with  his  native 
tongue,  asks:  “Ingles  6 
A't’/vV-Americano  ?  ”  Al¬ 
though  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  called  Chancellor  and 
Premier,  and  now  and  then 
“el  estadista  Yanki" — an 
adjective  used  as  we  would 
use  French  or  German  and 
implying  all  respect — this 
same  distinction  of  lati¬ 
tude  was  carefully  made 
even  for  “el  Ministro  Nor¬ 
te- America.no,"  the  Hon. 

Elihu  Root.  The  artless 
hilarity  with  which  the 
average  American  receives 
the  first  intimation  of  this 
difference  in  point  of  view 
is  very  typical  of  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  neighbors 
on  the  south. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  ignore  the  Other  Amer¬ 
icans — to  know  nothing, 
really,  of  what  they  or 
their  cities  are  like,  or 
their  ambitions  and  prob¬ 
lems.  I  ran  across  a 
friend  on  the  street  a  day 
or  two  after  I  returned. 

“You  found  there  was  a 
place  down  there,  did  you? 

That’s  good.  I  know  it’s 
on  the  map  all  right,  but 
I  never  could  believe  it 
was  real.”  People  have 
assumed  that  there  was 

such  a  place — vaguely  comic  and  bizarre,  inseparably 
attached,  somehow,  to  the  words  “fevers  and  revolu¬ 
tions.”  Now  and  again  it  appears  in  our  fiction.  It  is 
a  sort  of  misfortune  for  the  South  American  below  the 
Caribbean — when  one  recalls  how  many  of  our  ideas  of 


actual  life  are  borrowed  from  the  play  life  of  our  favorite 
books — that  almost  the  only  American  story-tellers  who 
have  written  seriously  of  South  America  are  authors  of 
such  vigor  and  charm  as  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  Mr.  O.  Henry. 

Argentina  is  not  at  all  like  Venezuela,  yet  those 
who  have  not  been  there  must  perforce  interpret  it  in 
terms  of  “The  Dictator”  and  “Soldiers  of  Fortune.” 
And  true  as  “Cabbages  and  Kings”  is  to  the  palms 
and  sunshine  of  the  Caribbean,  it  has  little  more 
relation  to  life  in  Buenos  Ayres  than  Remington’s 
cowboys  have  with  Boston  or  Chicago.  While  to  pe¬ 
ruse  one  of  those  yarns,  humorously  illustrated,  and 


CARACAS,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  VENEZUELA,  LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  VALLEY  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  PARKS 


Twenty  miles  behind  the  mountains  in  the  background,  and  three  thousand  feet  lower  down,  is  La  Guayra,  the 
bean.  Although  within  ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  capital,  tucked  away  up  here  in  the  air,  has  a  climate 


inserted  from  time  to  time  in  the  polite  magazines  by 
way  of  paprika  relief,  one  might  suppose  that  all  Latin- 
America  was  a  sort  of  comic-opera  land  where  gigantic 
young  “Anglo-Saxons”  with  blond  hair  and  red  faces, 
stalking  through  narrow  streets  like  Gulliver  among 


the  Liliputians,  had  but  to  roar  “Americano”  to  make 
presidents  resign  and  sentries  drop  their  guns.  This 
sort  of  thing  makes  one  a  little  weary  read  in  Chile,  for 
instance,  where  Americans  are  not  always  idolized  and 
a  gentleman  already  mentioned  to  whom  one  is  being 
introduced  may  become  excessively  bored  when  he 
hears  that  one  is  a  North-American  and  may  even 
lift  his  shoulders  deprecatingly  as  much  as  to  say: 
“Oh,  what  a  pity!  How  unfortunate  for  you!"  It  is 
embarrassing  again,  in  the  Argentine,  for  instance, 
after  you  have  carefully  explained  to  your  host  that 
the  United  States  has  no  imperial  designs  on  South 
America  whatever,  to  have  him — who  like  enough  can 

talk  intelligently  of  our  im¬ 
migration  or  negro  prob¬ 
lem  or  tariff  or  trusts  in 
any  one  of  several  lan¬ 
guages— toss  across  the 
table  one  of  our  barber¬ 
shop  papers  with  a  cartoon 
depicting  Uncle  Sam  as 
a  gigantic  paterfamilias 
spanking  a  lot  of  little 
brown  babies,  or  the  Mon- 
rce  Doctrine  as  a  hen 
sitting  on  a  batch  of 
South  American  eggs, 
while  the  Yankee  rooster 
crows  alongside:  “They’re 
mine!”  It  often  seemed 
to  me  while  meeting  the 
courtesy  of  our  South 
American  neighbors,  and 
observing  the  almost 
touching  faith  which  the 
majority  of  them  have  in 
the  United  States,  that 
nowhere  more  than  in  our 
attitude  toward  them  do 
we  show  that  crude  igno¬ 
rance  and  general  bump¬ 
tiousness  which  we  gener¬ 
ally  assume  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  book  of  some 
absurd  traveler  or  the 
caricatures  of  the  British 
stage. 

If  the  line  which  your 
eye  takes  looking  down 
the  hill  from  Fifth  Avenue 
toward  Madison  Square 
were  continued  far  enough 
straight  south,  it  would  hit 
South  America  near  the 
west  coast  of  Peru.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  continent 
would  be  east  of  that  line 
— from  there  to  Cape  St. 
Roque  is  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  from  Cartagena  in 
the  Caribbean  to  Punta 
Arenas  in  Patagonia  is  as  far  as  from  Key  West  to  the 
North  Pole.  There  are  nearly  half  a  million  more 
square  miles  within  those  extremes  than  in  all  of  North 
America — and  people  ask  “What  kind  of  weather  do 
they  have  down  there!”  On  the  Fouth  of  July  in 


capital’s  port,  and  the  Carib- 
of  a  perpetual  tropical  spring 
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A  TYPICAL  FLOWER -COVERED  HOME  IN  CARACAS 


Bolivia,  I  saw  a  new  railroad  opened  in  a  whirling 
snowstorm,  and  two  mornings  afterward  the  thermom¬ 
eter  on  the  hotel  porch  stood  within  four  degrees  of 
zero;  a  month  later  in  Rio,  in  more  or  less  the  same 
latitude,  one  wilted  in  a  muggy  heat  as  oppressive  as 
any  we  have  in  the  dog-days  here  in  New  York.  No 
more  can  one  generalize  about  the  people  or  their 
countries.  In  Bahia,  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  probably  not  more  than  one  man 
out  of  ten  is  white ;  in  Peruvian  towns,  in 
a  corresponding  latitude  on  the  west 
coast,  a  negro  is  less  seldom  seen  than  in 
Boston.  There  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lazy  lotus  Caribbean  coast 
and  Terra  del  Fuego  as  between  Manda¬ 
lay  and  the  Straits  of  Kamchatka. 

Why  There  Are  Revolutions 

ANE  generalization,  however,  can  be 
made.  It  is  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ways  in  which  the  two 
continents  were,  so  to  speak,  born  and 
bred.  Speaking  in  generalities,  North 
America  was  settled  by  men  who  came  to 
the  new  world  seeking  liberty;  South 
America  was  exploited  by  adventurers 
hunting  for  gold.  Our  colonists  cleared 
land,  planted  fields,  and  established 
homes ;  when  the  time  came  to  separate 
from  the  old  country  they  had  a  stable 
society,  an  adequate  political  system 
spontaneously  developed,  and  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  self-government  that  had 
been  preparing  from  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
who  sacked  South  America,  following 
out  the  traditions  of  the  parasitic  Penin¬ 
sular  civilization,  entered  the  new  lands 
only  to  rob  them.  The  civilization  of  the  Incas,  was 
destroyed,  and  this  industrious,  skilled  people — adapted 
to  their  environment,  capable  of  attaining  a  level  we 
only  can  guess  at  once  acquainted  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe — annihilated.  All  that  they  had  done 
perished  with  them,  and  the  new  owners  of  the  land  had 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  Bolivar  and  San  Martin 
followed  the  lead  of  Washington  and  Latin  America  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  its  people  had  had  no  training  in 
self-government,  nor  even  in  useful  industry,  and  their 
ideal  was  still  the  antique  and  romantic  one  of  the  intrepid 
warrior  and  successful  conqueror.  This  was  the  seed.  T  e 
harvest  has  been  reaped  all  these  years  in  the  revolutions 
which  a  sit-tight  commercial  people  such  as  we  find  it  so 
hard  to  understand.  A  continent  can  not  be  plowed  and 
resown  like  a  cornfield.  Education,  immigration,  the 
gradual  infusion  of  saner  ideas  and  more  stable  blood — it 
is  a  long  discouraging  task  that  the  earnest  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  to-day  are  wrestling  with,  one  in  which  they 
ought  to  have  at  the  least  our  appreciation  and  sympathy. 

There  they  are,  these  different,  almost  forgotten  cities, 
down  below  the  southern  horizon,  under  their  different 
stars.  The  main  stream  of  modern  life,  strident  and 
relentless,  flows  far  away — you  think  of  it  down  there  as 
of  something  left  behind,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  big 
earth,  as  it  were,  as  you  think  of  the  North  Star  and  the 
Dipper.  Echoes  of  it  come  each  morning  in  the  news¬ 
papers — vague  cables  from  Europe  and  the  States,  letters 
and  feuillctons  from  Paris  or  Madrid;  the  name  of  one’s 
banker  takes  one  back  to  New  York  or  London,  the  loco¬ 
motive  roaring  into  the  station  is  a  de¬ 
tached  bit  of  Germany  or  of  home. 

But  the  grip  of  the  big  world’s  life  is 
not  felt,  its  restless,  relentless  intellec¬ 
tuality,  its  worship  of  strength.  People 
feel  rather  than  think — wear  the  clothes, 
employ  the  caterers,  read  the  poetry  and 
shout  ‘  ‘  Bis  !  Bis  /’  ’  over  the  operas  of 
the  great  world  without  bothering  them¬ 
selves  with  its  problems.  Everything 
at  hand  has  the  charm  of  the  diminutive 
and  make-believe;  that  in  the  distance, 
of  unreality.  They  may  read  of  trusts, 
socialism,  industrial  upheavals,  with  the 
same  detached  interest  that  we  to-day 
may  read  Carlyle  on  the  Revolution  or 
the  “Confessions”  of  Rousseau.  Side 
by  side  are  the  new  and  the  old,  jos¬ 
tling  each  other  and  blending  in  a  way 
they  never  have  even  in  our  land  of 
contrasts — the  old  older  than  our  old¬ 
est,  the  newest  more  raw  and  cruder 
than  our  new.  Over  the  antique  civili¬ 
zation,  still  drowsing  on  under  the  blaz¬ 
ing  tropic  sun,  buried  away  in  the  thin 
cold  air  of  the  Andes,  the  skirmishers 
of  the  new  are  everywhere  pushing 
— engineers,  promoters,  prospectors, 
drummers  from  Hamburg  and  Leeds 
and  Manchester,  the  Yankee  medicine 


AVENUE  LEADING  FROM  THE  "PARAISO"  TO  TOWN 


man.  Under  the  wilting  sunshine  of  Brazil  the  pink 
pills  of  our  New  England  landscape  reappear  in  lazy 
Portuguese  as  the  Pilulas  Rosadas  para  Pessoas 
Pallidas;  down  the  west  coast,  on  walls  against  which 
Pizarro’s  knights  may  have  leaned  their  lances,  is  lifted 
the  hopeful  finger  of  our  benevolent  Dr.  Munyon. 
Through  windows  barred  just  as  they  were  barred  in 
the  days  when  the  splendid  viceroys 
used  to  come  out  from  Spain  comes  the 
busy  clatter  of  the  American  sewing 
machine;  in  mining  camps  buried  away 
in  the  Cordilleras  the  llama  drivers, 
huddled  in  ponchos  about  their  tiny 
fires,  listen  to  Caruso  sobbing  out  “I 
Pagliacci,”  as  the  phonograph  through 
the  wine-shop’s  open  door  quavers  out 
into  the  cold  moonlight.  .  .  . 

Caracas  and  the  Venezuelans 

/CARACAS  is  one  of  the  few  Latin- 
^  American  capitals  which  seems  at 
first  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  stories  we  print  in 
our  magazines.  From  the  moment  one 
consults  steamship  agents  about  going 
to  Venezuela,  one  has  a  delightful  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  somehow  a  conspirator  and 
of  becoming  enmeshed  in  a  vague  in¬ 
trigue  in  which  strange  and  picturesque 
things  are  about  to  happen.  Before  the 
steamship  man  will  even  sell  you  a 
ticket  you  must  get  a  passport  and 
have  the  Venezuelan  Consul  counter¬ 
sign  it  and  look  you  over  and  satisfy 
himself  that  you  are  not  a  filibuster. 
All  the  way  down  through  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  with  the  flying-fish  sailing  away 
from  the  ship’s  bows  and  the  northern 
stars  sinking  under  the  horizon  and  the  breath  of  the 
trades  growing  more  limpid  and  moist,  and  the  yellow  sea¬ 
weed  floating  in  the  blue  Sargasso  Sea,  mystery  and  dark 
innuendo  seem  to  exude  from  the  very  deck  of  the  little 
steamship. 

Such  tales  as  the  irreverent  young  purser  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  doctor  tell,  sotto  voce ,  cynical,  of  graft,  plots, 
and  prisons!  The  mere  gringo  feels  like  a  cub  reporter  at 
the  office  of  a  campaign  committee.  Even  the  captain, 
who  has  sailed  up  and  down  this  path  for  thirty  years  and 
seen  it  all,  occasionally  drops  a  sentence,  at  which  smiles 
show,  shoulders  lift,  and  the  two  dark  conspirators  at  the 
foot  of  one’s  table  look  up  quickly  and  rattle  off  half  a 
dozen  phrases  in  Spanish.  All  day  they  sit  in  the 
smoking-room  and  conspire,  hovering  over  their  half- 
emptied  glasses,  with  cigarettes  made  of  black  tobacco 
smoldering  in  their  long,  lean,  smoke-stained  fingers, 
whispering  by  the  hour.  The  gossip  of  the  smoking-room, 
from  drummers,  coffee  and  tobacco  planters,  prospectors, 
and  engineers:  “Forty  million  dollars — that’s  what  Castro’s 
made  out  of  it.  Sure — he  can’t  last  much  longer — he’s  got 
about  all  he  wants.  He’ll  be  beatin’  it  for  Paris  pretty 
soon  where  the  rest  of  ’em  all  went.  .  .  .  Money?  Is 
there !  Talk  about  the  Klondike  or  the  Transvaal  or — why 
you  can  go  up  the  Orinoco  in  a  five-thousand-ton  steamer 
and  there’s  your  iron  right  on  the  surface — all  you  got  to 
do  is  shovel  it  off  the  bank — cocoa,  copra — rubber.  .  .  . 
Ah — she  was  a  beauty.  That’s  no  lie.  He  saw  her  an’ 
— well — you  know  the  rest.  They  give  her  thirty  thousand 
bolivars,  and  the  best  house  they  could  find  in  Caracas, 
and  on  his  birthday  .  .  .  Courts? 
Hell — no!  That’s  where  you  don't  go! 
You’d  only  lose  an’  have  to  pay  the 
judges,  too.  It’s  cheaper  to  give  ’em 
their  bit  beforehand  and  get  it  settled 
right.  Lawyers?  Sure  we  keep  a  law¬ 
yer,  but  only  to  tell  us  what  their  bally 
laws  are  so  we  don’t  make  trouble  for 
ourselves.  .  .  .  Look  at  that  flour-mill 
at  La  Guayra— wouldn’t  it  make  you 
laugh?  They  can’t  make  flour  at  a 
profit  in  Venezuela  when  they’ve  got 
to  import  all  their  wheat  from  New 
Orleans.  The  Government’ll  just  put 
up  that  mill  to  jolly  the  poor  people — 
they  won’t  have  to  pay  duty  on  flour 
because  the  Government  monopolies 
don’t  have  to  pay  import  duties,  and 
then  they'll  import  flour  from  New 
York  at  four  twenty-five  a  barrel,  an’ 
sell  it  to  the  people  as  coming  from  the 
flour-mill  at  the  old  price.  Talk  about 
graft — gee!  These  fellows  ’ud  make 
Philadelphia  look  like  amateurs.  .  .  . 
All  you  got  to  do  is  to  run  out  into  the 
Plaza,  wave  your  little  flag  an’  yell 
‘  Viva  la  revolucion!'  Follow  you?  Sure 
— why  not!  If  they  don’t  fight  with 
you  the  Government’ll  make  ’em  fight 
for  it  and  won’t  pay  ’em  either.  With 
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egal  Shoes 


are  started 
through  the 
making  processes  according  to  this 
one  unchanging  plan: — to  build  the 
best  shoes  the  Regal  factory  can  pro¬ 
duce — not  the  “best  for  the  money” 
but  the  best  regardless  of  cost  .—And  this 
Fall  there's  a  Specifications  tag  sent  out 
with  eve  y  pair  to  prove  it. 


Regal  Shoes 


fact: — if  there  is  a  bes  of  any  sort  of  shoe 
material  the  Regal  has  it — this  Fall,  as 
always.  If  other  manufacturers  can  say 
the  same  why  doesn't  even  one  of  them 
offer  to  prove  it? 


Rpdal  have  Oak-Iiark- 

XYC&ai  OILUCO  tanned  soles,  insoles, 

heel-stiffenings  and  toe  boxes — never  the 
cheap,  brittle  hemlock.  They  are  stitched 
with  genuine  silk  and  linen — never  with  cot¬ 
ton  thread.  They  are  better  in  every  detail 
than  most  of  the  six-dollar  shoes.— There’s 
the  Specifications  tag  to  prove  it  to  you. 


Regal  Shoes  "\Lh,LpXct  °nf 

keeping  with  the  top-grade  materials  that 
go  into  their  making.  They  are  lasted  and 
finished  by  hand,  exactly  like  made-to-order 
shoes — and  they  show  it.  Everything  you 
can't  see  and  judge  for  youiself  is  listed 
I  on  the  Specifications  tag — to  prove  it  before 
you  buy  f 


If  you  do  not  live  near  one  of  the  123  Regal 
stores,  order  through  the  Regal 
Mail  Order  Department. 


Latest  issue  of  the  Regal  Style  Book 
Free  on  Request. 


Piccadilly  VcjB 

$4.00  YSj 

Delivery  25c.  extra 
STYLE  16  RSI  fW 

— As  illustrated, 
made  of  Patent  wa 
Leather.  Blucher 
cut,  military  heel.  ^ 
STYLE  1 6RD3-Same, 
except  Black  King-  Calf. 
Slightly  Narrower  Toe. 
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REGAL  SHOE  CO.,  Inc 

Mail  Order  Department : 
707  SUMMER  STREET 
Boston,  Mass 
Mail  Order  Sub  Stations : 

Factory,  H.  Whitman,  Mass., 

Box  707.  San  Francisco, 

820  Market  Street. — Nevi 
Store .  Cor  Van  Ness 
and  Bush  Streets.— 

New  Store. 


$3.50 

and 

$4.00 


Sizes 


This  is  the 
Regal 

Specifications 

Tag 


There’s  one 
Sent  out 
with 

Every  Pair  of 
REGALS 


The  Regina  Corona  may 
be  described  as  a  music  box 
de  luxe.  It  is  the  best  music 
box  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  dressed  up  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  an  attractive 
addition  to  a  finely  ap¬ 
pointed  music  room  or 
drawing  room. 

The  Regina  idea  in  a 
music  box — that  is,  the 
idea  of  music  furnished  by 
a  steel  disc — has  made  the 
Regina  Music  Box  the  most 
widely  known  and  the  best 
liked  of  any  automatic  music 
maker.  It  is  the  only  music 
box  of  which  you  have 
heard.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  gives  continued  and 
lasting  satisfaction,  because 


it  is  the  only  one  fit  to  be 
classed  musical  with  the  best 
musical  instruments,  and 
mechanical  with  the  best 
machines. 

I  his  same  Regina  idea 
has  been  installed  in  a  case 
which  is  a  model  of  the 
cabinet  maker’s  art — a  thing 
beautiful  enough  in  itself  to 
be  added  to  the  furniture  of 
any  country  house  or  city 
mansion,  but  it  is  something 
more  than  mere  case,  for 
the  heart  and  soul  of  this 
piece  of  musical  furniture  is 
the  Regina  Music  Box 
which  plays  any  one  of 
thousands  of  selections  ac¬ 
curately  and  musically. 


It  will  make  not  only 
good  present  at  any  time 
home  for  all  who 


a  splendid  holiday  gift,  but  also  a 
,  as  a  piece  of  furniture  for  the 


music 
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MANY  men  —  the  majority,  in  fact  —  dress  well  ;  that  is, 
ordinarily,  moderately  well  ;  but  men  who  are  particular 
about  every  detail  of  style,  of  quality  and  of  workman¬ 
ship,  are  still  few  enough  to  be  noticed  with  favor.  Be 
guided  by  the  Kuppenheimer  label  and  be  this  kind  of  man. 

There  is  a  merchant  in  your  city  who  has  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  and 
advertises  them.  He  will  supply  you  with  any  style  you  desire. 

A  book  of  authentic  styles  for  men  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

Copyright,  1906,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 
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GOVERNMENT 

VI- 39,427  Appointmen 


POSITIONS 

Annninfmpnt^  "ere  made  to  Civil  Service 
Appumimems  places  duril)£  the  past 

year.  Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we 
instruct  by  mail  hundreds  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1200  a  year. 
If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  examinations, 
and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Near=Brussels  Art=Riigs,$3.25 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  X  6  ft. 

$3.25 

9  x  7  y2  ft. 

3.75 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.25 

9  x  10K  ft. 

4.75 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.25 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.25 

beautiful  ami  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woveu  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  he  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  687-B  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Install  a 
Mimeograph 

Equivalent  to  a  Printing  Press 

Do  business  in  a  wholesale  way — write  to 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  161-163  West  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  47  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  a  booklet  telling  how 
your  letter,  circular,  price  list  or  blank  form, 
can  be  written  on  an  ordinary  typewriter  on 
prepared  wax  paper,  which  becomes  a  stencil 
from  which  hundreds  of  duplicates  can  be 
printed  in  a  few  minutes  in  your  own  office 
by  the  aid  of  the  new 


Increase 
the  Capacity 

of  your 
Office 

Are  you  losing  valuable  time  and  allowing 
opportunities  for  profit  to  slip  by  because  you 
are  loaded  with  detail — because  your  correspond¬ 
ence  clerk  is  writing  individual  letters  when  a 
form  would  do — because  you  can  not  keep  your 
agents  advised  of  the  new  things  constantly 
coming  up — because  you  are  doing  things  in 
the  same  old  retail  way  when  you  ought  to 
adopt  modern  methods  ? 


Edison  Rotary 
Mimeograph 


r 
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EOPLES 


SAVI\(iS  BANK 

PITTS  BURGH,  PA. , 


'  CAPITAL  &  S  URPLUS 

TWO-  M  ILLION  DOLLARS 


in  addition  to  receiving  savings  deposits 
of  $1.00  and  upwards,  we  also  issue 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  in 

amounts  of  $1,000  or  over  bearing  4%  inter¬ 
est  and  payable  or  renewable  in  six  months 
or  one  year.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  you  an  income 
of  four  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  safety 
of  your  principal  will  be  beyond  question. 

Send  for  booklet  “C"  explaining  bow 
you  can  open  an  account  by  mail. 


B AN. K  THAT  PAYS  g§£ 


THIS 

BANK 

PAYS 


interest  on  savings  deposits 

Capital  =  $2,500,000.00 
Surplus  =  $2,500,000.00 
Assets  over  $30,000,000.00 

Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
including  many  conservative  business 
men  are  finding  it  practical  as  well 
as  advantageous  to 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

with  this  strong  institution. 

Send  for  free  booklet  UE”  telling  how  easy  it 
is  to  deposit  money  here,  wherever  you  live. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


You  Can  Afford  Electric  Light  With 


With  the  HYLO  Electric  Bulbs  you 
can  have  a  high  or  low  light,  as  you  wish, 
saving  5-6  to  8-9  of  the  electricity  when 
turned  low.  HYLO  can  be  put  into 
any  fixture  by  any  person  without  any 
tools,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  electric 
bulb,  and  one  HYLO  will  burn  three 
times  as  long  as  common  bulbs. 
HYLO  gives  you  the  luxury  of 
modulated  electric  light  with  cer¬ 
tain  economy  in  expense.  If  your 
electrician  will  not  sell  you  HYLO 
i  on  “money  back'’  plan  write 

THE  PHELPS  CO. 

39  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


HIS 

LITTLE 
LAD 

is  a  Ralston  Boy. 

His  Mother  Feeds  Him 

Ralston  Health  Food 

—  and  his  looks  prove  it. 

Boys  and  girls  thrive  on  Ralston. 
And  we'll  tell  you  why. 

Ralston  consists  of  tiny  almond- 
colored  grains — the  heart — the  real  life 
of  the  wheat. 

It’s  the  Pure  food — a  chemist’s 
certificate  of  purity  on  every  package. 
And  it’s  the  guaranteed  food — 
You  can  try  Ralston,  and  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  empty  package 
back  to  the  grocer — he  is  instructed  to 
refund  your  money. 

RALSTON  is  the  perfectly  balanced 
gluten  food,  with  a  body  to  it. 

Every  15c  package  makes  fourteen 
pounds  of  delicious  food  when  ready 
to  serve — fifty  plates. 

Ralston  Health  Food,  sterilized  by 
our  new  patent  process,  is  always  fresh 
and  good. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today — insist 
on  having  RALSTON  this  time.  If 
you  don’t  like  it  your 
money  comes  back. 

Try  Purina  Whole  Wheat 
Flour— for  sale  by  ail 
Good  grocers. 

Ask  for  the  checkerboard  \ 
sack  and  get  the  best. 

Ralston  Purina  Mills. 

“Where  Purity  is  Paramount’’ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore.  Tillsonburg,  OnC 


You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 


PIANO 

■la  Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  _  $125  upward.  Also 

beautiful  new  Up-  rights  at  $125, $135, 

$150  and  $165.  An  instrument  at  $190 

that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

&  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 
43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


C 


Greatest 
Revolver  value 
for  the  money 


.  AO 

Send  for  Catalogue 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.,  247  Park  Avenue,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Save 


YOUR  Fuel 

Saves  from  10%  to  40% 

Use  the  “Fuel  Protector' ’  on  your 
stove  or  furnace.  Guaranteed  to  save 
from  10  to  40  per  cent  or  money  back. 
Gets  more  heat  and  even  heat  because 
it  consumes  all  gases.  Keeps  fire 
longer — no  frequent  rekindling.  Pre¬ 
vents  stove  pipe  from  getting  red  hot. 
It  is  not  a  radiator  but  a  fuel  pi'O- 
tector.  Easily  attached  and  needs  no 
attention. 

Size  6  in.  for  Stoves,  delivered  $o  ra 
Prepaid  east  of  Missouii  River. 

Made  in  all  sizes  up  to  mill  equipment. 
Write  for  free  booklet  with  full 
description,  illustrations  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Do  it  now — today. 

FUEL  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  N,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  skin  troubles.  “  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reasoti  for  it .” 
Delightful  after  sharing  and  after  bath, 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  free 
Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


AFumace  Regulator 


which  automatically  controls 
the'  drafts,  maintains  a  uniform 
temperature  and  is  as  easily 
connected  as  an  electric  bell. 

FOR 

anv  type  of  heater,  STEAM,  HOT 
WATER,  OR  HOT  AIR. 

Saves  coal,  health,  time,  and  money.  It 
costs  only 

Fifteen  Dollars 

Sent  on  jo  Days'  Free  Trial.  Liberal 
terms  to  agents.  Write  for  circular . 

THE  BECKAM  REGULATOR  CO.,  Dep’t  B,  CHICAGO 


10  c.  for  a 
COMPASS 

and  a  big  book  of 

SPORTING  GOODS! 

This  compass  is  the  size  of  a  watch,  full  nickel  case  with 
heavy  crystal.  Dial  accurately  indicates  north,  east,  south,  west, 
or  any  decree  thereof.  Useful  on  land  and  water,  prevents  you 
from  losing  your  way.  Everybody  should  have  one,  especially 
boys.  Sent  postpaid  to  introduce  our  big  164  page  catalogue 
No.  367  of  guns,  athletic  goods,  games  and  novelties,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

N.  Y.  SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  17  Warren  St.,  New  York 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

(  Continued  from  page  22) 


you  they’re  sure  of  a  chance  of  loot  and  plenty  of  excitement  and  fun— sure.  Just 
go  out  to-morrow  morning  and  wave  your  little  flag.”  .  .  .  “How  many  more 
years  of  school?”  the  captain  asked  one  night  of  the  little  lad  who  was  returning 
to  Caracas  for  vacation.  He  was  a  pretty  little  fellow  with  a  Conservative  family 
name.  The  present  government  is  Liberal.  "Five  years,”  said  the  boy.  “Five 
years  school,”  rumbled  the  skipper,  screwing  his  eyes  up  in  one  of  his  satyr-like 
smiles:  “Five  years  politico ,  then— fifteen  years  in  prison  at  La  Guayra— no?” 
And  everybody  nodded  and  the  schoolboy  snapped  his  black  eyes,  and  his  uncle, 
sitting  beside  him,  about  to  lick  his  cigarette,  stopped  and  licked  his  lips  instead 
and  smiled,  too,  though  in  a  subtler,  sadder  way.  He  had  a  right  to.  He  had 
been  in  the  La  Guayra  prison  once,  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  man.  And  he 
wasn't  at  all  sure  that  after  landing  on  the  morning  he  wouldn’t  be  invited  to  call 
on  the  prefect  and  clapped  into  jail  again. 

When,  after  a  week  or  so  of  this,  the  stern  brown  rampart  of  the  Venezuelan 
coast  looms  through  the  morning  mist,  climbing  up  and  up  eight  or  nine  thousand 
feet  from  the  fringe  of  surf  at  its  foot,  with  a  theatre-curtain  yellow  and  terra¬ 
cotta  town  nicked  into  the  baked  hillside,  and  a  little  toy  fort  bristling  overhead, 
one  feels  that  whatever  happens  one  is  presently  to  be  “done”  and  done  interest¬ 
ingly.  The  limpid  sea  wind  dies  down,  the  hot  breath  from  the  town  puffs  out 
across  the  water.  While  you  study  the  yellow  gashes  in  the  mountain’s  tawny 
flank — cuts  the  railroad  makes  in  climbing  away  up  over  the  summit  to  the  capital, 
a  launch  flying  a  strange  flag  comes  off  from  shore.  Your  papers  are  inspected,  you 
are  inspected,  then  you  bake  in  the  vertical  sun  while  the  scouts  go  ashore  to  tele¬ 
phone  about  you  up  to  Caracas,  and  see  if  you  may  be  allowed  to  land.  You  feel 
exactly  like  a  spy  or  an  absconding  bank  president— almost  as  though  you  were  an 
alien  approaching  the  harbor  of  New  York.  If  they  don’t  like  your  name  or  the  color 
of  your  hair,  so  the  irreverent  purser  drawls,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  back 
to  the  States  or  to  jail  you  go.  That  was  what  had  happened  to  one  of  our  pas¬ 
sengers  the  last  time  he  had  come  down — nineteen  days  in  prison  because  he  had 
been  seen  talking  with  an  ex-revolutionist  on  the  wharf  in  Brooklyn.  Landed  at 
last,  the  porter  sharks  fed  with  all  the  money  left  in  his  clothes,  each  passenger 
must  sign  his  name  on  a  sheet  of  paper  before  the  little  train  starts  for  Caracas. 
Up  it  climbs,  zigzagging  across  the  parched  flank  of  the  mountain,  till  the  miasmic 
air  of  the  fever  port  has  given  way  to  the  cooler  breath  of  the  upper  levels  and  the 
misty  blue  floor  of  the  Caribbean  stretches  out  miles  below,  and  the  donkey  trains, 
gray-with  trail  dust,  creep  past.  Another  pause— are  we  held  up?  No,  worse  luck— 


THE  PLAZA  DE  BOLIVAR,  WHERE  THE  BAND  PLAYS 
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only  the  autograph  collector  again.  And  then — after  days  of  tropic  seas,  after 
passing  the  sentries  and  the  fever-belted  shore  and  dizzily  creeping  over  the 
mountain  tops,  instead  of  finding  a  jungle  with  aborigines  living  in  mud  huts  and 
eating  jerked  beef,  you  roll  down  into  a  frivolous  little  capital,  with  a  pretty  tiled 
plaza  and  monuments  and  beautiful  trees;  where,  of  a  morning,  over  the  coffee  of 
which  they  are  so  proud,  one  may  read  along  with  the  cable  despatches  snatches 
of  Montmartre  poetry  and  gossip  from  the  boulevards,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon 
play  tennis  with  engaging  young  men  who  talk  across  the  net  in  one’s  own  language 
as  casually  as  in  French  or  their  own,  and  in  the  evening  stroll  perhaps  with  the 
crowd  round  the  statue  of  Bolivar  with  little  hooded  victorias  twinkling  past  like 
fire-flies,  and  the  band  playing  things  out  of  “Tosca”  and  “La  Boheme.”  It  seems 
almost  as  if  the  little  city  had  had  it  all  arranged  to  make  her  charm  more  sure, 
hidden  behind  these  seas  and  mountains  and  passports  in  a  sort  of  Spanish  coquetry. 

Caracas  has  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  —  counting  whites,  mestizos, 
negroes,  and  the  rest,  and  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  three  thousand  feet  up  in 
the  air.  This  makes  its  climate  delightful  in  winter  and  in  summer,  oppressive 
only  for  those  who  are  able  to  go  north  to  the  States  or  abroad.  It  is  built  of  thick 
stone  or  plaster  walls,  with  tile  roofs  and  sky-blue  courts,  filled  with  flowers  and 
vines,  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt,  the  others  with  cobble-stones, 
and  there  are  tramways  and  electric  lights,  and  the  whole  is  spread  on  the  floor  of 
a  valley  with  mountains  rising  up  mightily  all  round,  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet. 
There  is  nothing  prettier  in  all  South  America  than  the  sight  of  it — looking  across 
the  valley  from  some  shaded  balcony  in  the  Paraduo,  toward  sunset,  with  the  sum¬ 
mits  green  and  soft  with  timber,  the  flanks  bare  and  gauntly  ribbed,  and  in  the  dry 
season,  at  least,  colored  curious  rusty  browns,  and  below  the  terra-cotta  roofs  and 
yellow  walls  of  the  town.  The  clouds  hang  round  the  summits,  and  when  the  rains 
begin  they  almost  always  have  a  shawl  of  mist  thrown  across  their  shoulders,  and 
now  and  then  it  comes  drifting  down  into  the  very  streets  of  the  town,  standing 
out  as  compact  and  white  against  the  brown  background  as  so  much  whipped-egg 
froth.  Toward  sunset  time,  the  level  blaze  sweeps  straight  down  the  valley,  throw¬ 
ing  the  ribbed,  wrinkled  flanks  into  high  lights  and  black  shadows,  like  canvas 
rocks  in  the  glare  of  a  limelight.  The  summer  was  just  beginning  when  I  was  in 
Caracas,  and  each  afternoon  before  the  sun  had  swung  round  to  the  west  there  was 
a  shower  of  the  quick,  warm  tropical  rain.  The  narrow  streets  would  be  rivers  in 
a  minute,  the  mountains  would  disappear,  then  presently  the  air  would  dry,  the 
sky  resume  its  limpid  blue,  and  down  the  length  of  the  valley  and  across  the  drip¬ 
ping  city  would  blaze  the  searchlight  sun.  The  mountains  turned  to  plush,  the 
barren  rusty  flanks  softened  into  browns  and  greens  so  velvety  that  the  mere  color 
seemed  to  have  a  texture,  and  here  and  there  all  over  it  shone  little  silver  lines — 
sudden  cascades  pouring  down  the  rocks,  warm  and  steamy,  miles  and  miles  away. 

A  Distinguished  Gringo  once  came  to  Caracas  by  way  of  Honduras  and  Central 
America.  He  had  cut  his  way  through  swamps,  been  bitten  by  mosquitoes  and 
fleas,  and  suffered  from  fever,  and  when  he  saw  the  plaza  and^  the  people  and  the 
band  playing  under  the  electric  lamps  at  night,  he  called  Caracas  the  Paris  of 
South  America.  To  me,  after  seeing  Lima  and  Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rio,  Caracas  seemed  scarcely  more  the  Paris  of  South  America  than  Pasadena  or 
Colorado  Springs  are  Parises  of  the  States,  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  understand 
the  Distinguished  Gringo’s  point  of  view.  The  lamps  of  Paris  light  its  plaza;  its 
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POINTS  THAT  INTEREST 


Londonderry 
Lithia  Water 

willcarryyou  through 
arduous  social 
season  and  over 
many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  too 
often  assail  the 
home  entertainer. 


A  pad  of 
"Londonderry” 
bridge  whist  score 
sheets  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon 
request. 


Londonderry  Lithia  Water  is 
served  at  all  first-class  hotels 
and  clubs,  and  is  sold  by  druggists, 
grocers  and  wine  merchants.  The 
Sparkling  comes  in  quarts,  pints  and  splits ; 
the  Still  in  half-gallon  bottles. 

LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO., 
50  Elm  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


Read  About  Indians  and  Outdoor  Life 

in  a  little  book  that  costs  nothing.  The  book  describes  the  Northwest,  the  land 
of  the  future.  It  is  printed  on  the  best  of  paper,  is  interesting,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  full  of  information.  It  is  suitable  for  your  own  home,  for  schools 
or  libraries.  It  describes  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  Park,  the  wild  Bitterroot 
mountains  in  Montana,  the  Queniut  Indians — almost  unknown — on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  the  grand  Columbia  river  country,  the  marvelous  Puget  Sound 
region,  and  Alaska.  It  costs  but  the  postage  required  to  mail  it.  It  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  six  cents.  The  book  is  “WONDERLAND  1906” 
published  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  for  general  distribution.  Send 
six  cents  to  A.  M.  Cleland,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  or  as 
many  times  six  cents  as  you  wish  copies,  with  proper  addresses,  and  the  little 
volume  will  be  promptly  forwarded  by  that  gentleman.  Don’t  wait !  The  book 
has  an  object — to  educate  and  inform  the  public  about  the  Northwest,  the  region 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  and  made  known  to  us.  Help  it  perform  its  mission. 


30  H-P 
$1800 


'HIS  is  the  way  we  sell  Mitchell 
cars  — 

Go  into  any  Mitchell  agency 
and  tell  the  man  what  your  ideal  is. 

Everybody  has  one  when  he  starts  to  buy  a  car. 

Is  there  some  particularly  vicious  hill  you  have 
in  mind  that  a  car  at  twice  the  price  has  balked  on? 

All  right — we’ll  go  out  and  “show  you”  how  The  Mitchell 
will  “eat  it  up.” 

Or  perhaps  there’s  a  particularly  bad  strip  of 
sand  that  you’d  like  to  have  your  car  go  through  on 
the  high. 

Get  right  in  and  we’ll  go  out  and  “show  you.” 

Or  maybe  you’d  like  to  go  40  or  45  miles  an  hour 
for  a  while. 

Perfectly  agreeable — the  car  will  do  it  easy,  and  we  can 
stand  it  as  long  as  you  can. 

Want  to  know  about  durability  and  up-keep 
cost? 

Heie’s  a  list  of  users.  Call  them  up  on  the  ’phone  or  write 
them  (enclosing  stamp).  We’ll  go  by  their  statements  and  we 
haven’t  nor  won’t  attempt  to  influence  them  in  any  way. 


is  the 

Car  you  want? 

Theories  are  all  right,  and  “estimated”  horse 
power  sounds  fine,  but  practical,  homely  “show-me” 
is  th<*  only  thing  that  will  banish  doubt  and  silence 
argument. 

After  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  what 
The  Mitchell  will  do,  the  high-priced  cars  won’t  look 
nearly  so  good  as  they  did  before. 

And  when  these  high-priced  fellows  contemp¬ 
tuously  refer  to  The  Mitchell  as  a  “low-priced  car,” 
it  won’t  mean  much  to  you,  particularly  when  you 
remember  that  anything  under  $135  used  to  be  a 
“low-priced  bicycle.” 

Write  us  for  catalogue  which  will  take  you 
through  our  modern  perfectly  organized  factory.  It 
will  show  you  how  skill,  mechanical  knowledge  and 
system  cuts  down  price  without  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  lowering  QUALITY,  the  prime  essential  in  any 
car. 


THE  MITCHELL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  143  Mitchell  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers*  Association ,  TV.  Y. 

Will  exhibit  only  at  Seventh  Annual  Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  December  1  to  8 


How  Many  Trips  to 
-  the  Laundry? 

■i  i  w  . 

'  -  . 

'  '  s 

Corliss  Coofi 
Collars,  2  /w25c. 

The  Rounded  Corners  give  the  open  front 
fold-collar  the  appearance  of  an  entirely 

New  Style 

and  provide  more  tie  space.  \  'k 

Kenwer  is  a  close  fitting,  stylish  collar  ;  •  j 
and  may  be  worn  in  perfect  taste  with  bow  \  V 
or  four-in-hand.  ,  y 

I  Ask  your  furnisher  for  Corliss  Coon  Collars— mark  , 
j  them  when  they  go  to  the  laundry — see  how  many  trips 
they  make  before  breaking. 

I  Corliss  Coon  Collars  wear  longer  because  they  are  rein- 
I  forced  or  relieved  as  needed  where  the  strain  comes. 

If  your  furnisher  does  not  willingly  supply  you,  we  will  v' 
send  direct  from  our  factory,  ou  receipt  of  the  price,  2  for  25c. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.  Dept.  T.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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KENWER,  2  IN.- 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISE ME 


i  said  was  due  to  the 

.  r  -  as  special  counsel  for 

J  fnyiWon  matters. 

^yVThe  Mare  Money  Value  of  an 
/  \  Education  / 

The  average  educated  man  earns  $1,000 
per  year  He  works  forty  years,  making 
a  total  ol  $40,000  in  a  lifetime  The 
average  day  laborer  gets  $1  SO  per  day, 
300  days  in  the  year  or  $450  per  year 
He  earns  $18,000  in  a  lifetime  The 
difference  between  $40,000  and  $18,000 
is  $22,000  This  is  the  minimum  value  ol 
an  education  in  mere  dollars  and  cents,  i 
The  increased  self  respect  you  gain  cannotl! 
be  measured  in  money 


What  Practical  Test 

will  you  have  to  Prove 
that  the 


Better 
Work 

Better 

Hours 


Q  No  man  will  purposely  choose  a  poorly-paid,  under  position  to  one  where  he 
can  earn  a  good  living  salary  and  command  respect  and  authority.  The  reason 

that  so  many  continue  to  toil  away  day  after  day  at  poorly-paid,  disagreeable 

work  is  because  they  haven  t  enough  education  to  do  more  important  work.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  meant  a  great  sacrifice  to  secure  an  education,  when  the 
man  who  had  had  no  chance  to  get  an  education  in  his  youth  was  handicapped 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  III.,  has  changed 
all  this.  Any  ambitious  man,  no  matter  how  little  schooling  he  has  had,  can 

start  now  and  fit  himself  for  any  position  that  he  is  ambitious  to  fill.  Time, 

cost  and  location  are  no  barriers.  The  American  School  allows  you  to  suit 
your  studies  to  your  convenience;  and  you  pay  for  your  instruction  according  to 
your  circumstances. 

Points  of  Superiority 


l 


Bound  Instruction  Books  The  Books  (averaging  about  50  in  a  course)  furnished  you  as  you 
,  i.  £  ii  progress,  are  substantially  bound  in  cloth  —  not  paper  pamphlets.  In 

addition,  it  you  enroll  now  in  one  of  our  full  courses  you  get  the  “Reference  Library  of  Modern 
engineering  Practice  in  12  volumes,  6,000  pages,  without  extra  charge. 


Personal  Instruction  The  American 
School  has 

2  more  teachers  for  the  number  of  students 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  graduates  than 
O  any  other  correspondence  school.  These 
are  the  points  that  determine  the  real  value 
of  the  instruction. 

3  No  Agents  The  money  you  pay 
us  is  not  used  to  maintain 
an  expensive  organization  of  high-priced 
•  agents,  but  is  used  to  give  you  better  in¬ 
struction  at  a  lower  cost. 

4  No  Annoyance  You  are  not  annoyed 
”  "  ’  |  at  home  or  at  your 

•  place  of  business  by  repeated  calls  from 
agents. 

Check  the  coupon,  send  it  to  us  immediately, 
and  receive  free  our  200-page  handbook  giving 
the  names  of  graduates  who  have  bettered 
their  positions  through  our  instruction. 


COUPON  (Cut  Out) 

Please  send  me  200-page  handbook.  1  am  interested 
in  the  course  marked  ‘X”  collier’s  11-3-06. 


..Mechanical  Drawing 
..Electrical  Engineering 
..Mechanical  Engineering 
..Telephone  Practice 
..Telegraphy 

..Sheet  Metal  Pat.  Draft’g 
.Heating,  Ventilation 
and  Plumbing 
..Stationary  Engineering 


Name . 


....Structural  Drafting 
....Locomotive  Engineering 
....Civil  Engineering 
....Marine  Engineering 
....Architecture 
....Textiles 

....College  Preparatory 
Course  [fitting  for  en¬ 
trance  t  o  engineering 
schools] 


Address  _ 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

3113-20  Armour  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Collier’s,  Nov.  3,  ’06. 


Hollow  Ground 
as  Illustrated 
$2.50 


Double  Concave  for 
extra  heavy  beards 
$3.00 


THE 

RAZOR 

OF 

PERFECTION! 

No  Honing — No  Grinding  No  Smarting  After  Shaving 

Self-shaving  should  be  a  pleasure, — not  a  task 
IT  IS,  with  a  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor 

Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  are  tempered  by  our  exclusive  secret 
process  of  electricity ;  every  razor  is  tempered  evenly  and  alike. 

It  took  20  years  of  actual  experience  to  perfect  this  method. 

All  other  razor  manufacturers  do  their  tempering  by  fire 
which  produces  unevenly  tempered  blades,  causing 
them  to  PULL. 

Every  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

Just  send  us  your  dealer’s  name,  tell  us  if  he  handles 
the  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
booklet  entitled  “Hints  on  Shaving,”  and  make  you 
a  proposition  whereby  you  can  test  this  razor. 

The  booklet  is  very  valuable  to  self-shavers; 
it  illustrates  the  correct  razor  position  for 
every  part  of  the  face  and  tells  you  all 
about  real  shaving  comfort. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 
449-450  Broadway,  New  York 


mw 

Set  of  two  in 
Leather  Case 
$5.50 

Carbo  Magnetic 
Strop,  $1.00 
Strop-Aide,  25c. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Tents.  $1.90 up.  Old  Pistols.....  $  .50up. 
Carbines  .80  “  Pistol  Holsters  .  .20  “ 

6  Foot  Ain.  Banner  $1.35 
Blue  Flannel  Shirt..  1.50 

Cavalry  Lariat . 58 

N.C. Officers’ Sword  1.50 
Surgical  Instmt.  Sets  6.75 
New  Cavalry  Sabres  1.50 
Cavalry  Spurs  (pair)  .45 
Army  Fur  Caps.new  2.00 
Khaki  Shirt,  Cadet.  .95 

7  Shot  Carbine,  new  3.00 
1st  Aid  Pkge.,  new  .10 
Mil.  Blanket,  new..  1.50 
Overcoat  and  Cape  3.00 
Navy  Reefers.  $5.00  up. 

Large  1 64- page  illus- 
full  of  valuable  information 


Rifles..  1.65 

Haversacks . 10  “ 

Knapsacks . 45  “ 

Khaki  Leggins...  .15  “ 
Rubber  Ponchos.  .75  “ 
Cadet  Drill  Guns  1.00  “ 
Cadet  Eqpt.  Sets.  .38  “ 

Bayonets . 10  “ 

Side  Arm  Swords  .25  ‘ ‘ 

Canteens . 28  “ 

Army  Hats . 35  “ 

Hunting  Knife...  .80  “ 
Army  Saddles....  3.00  “ 

“  Bridles . 1.00  “ 

“  Uniforms,new  1.25  “ 


Breed  squabs  to  make  money.  Eat  squabs — and 
)  ask  for  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  squabs,  which  are  the 
\  largest  and  best.  Raised  in  four  weeks,  sell 
a  for  $2.50  to  $6  doz.  No  mixing  food,  no  night 
a  labor,  no  young  to  attend.  Work  for  women 
a  which  pays.  We  were  first. 


trated  catalogue,  _ 

with  net  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  mailed  12  cents  (stamps). 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,501  Broadway,  New  York 

Largest  dealer  in  the  world  in  Government  Auction  Gixjds.  15  A cret 


for  storage,— *1%  Acres  Broadway  Salesrooms. 
NTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


1  Visitors  welcome 
'  at  farm,  correspond- 
1  ence  invited.  First  send 
for  our  beautifully  printed 
,  and  illustrated  Free  Book, 
“How  to  Make  Money  with 
1  Squabs.”  Plymouth  Rock 
1  Squab  Co.,  324  Howard  St., 

1  Melrose,  Mass. 


\% 


Sectional 
Book-Cases 
-  ^ 


There  is  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  all  other 
makes  of  Sectional 
Bookcases  which  pre¬ 
cludes  an  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the 
home.  The  exclusive 
(patented)  features 
of  the  Gunn  System 
give  the  handsome 
appearance  of  a  solid 
piece  of  furniture.  All 
iron  bands  and  sectional 
earmarks  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  Roller  bearing, 
non-binding,  removable  doors  are  found  only 
in  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases.  Look  for  these 
features  before  purchasing.  Take  no  other.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  our  new  complete  catalogue  with  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions  for  library  furnishing.  Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers  of  llllXN 

DUSKS  Si  FILING  DEVICES 


STYLISH  FALL  CLOTHING 


For  Men  and  Women 


No  matter  where  you  live  wc  can 
sell  you  fashionable  and  Spendable 
clothing  on  easy  terms  of  payment 
at  lowest  cash  store  prices. 

We  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
immense  volume  of  business  we  do. 

We  are  the  largest  credit  clothiers  in  the 
woild.  We  operate  64  stores  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

We  send  garments  on  approval.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  illustrates 
the  new  styles  in  Ladies'  Suits,  Coats. 

Skirts,  Waists,  and  Raincoats.  Also  Men  s 
Suits.  Overcoats,  Topcoats  and  Raincoats. 

It’s  free.  Send  for  it  today 


34  St.  Paul  St.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


By  Mail  on  Easy  Payments 

No  Security  Required— No  Publicity. 
Every  Transaction  Strictly  Confidential 

Buy  Stylish  Clothing  by  mail — 
Direct  from  the  manufacturer — 
Save  the  middleman’s  profit — 
Get  better  Clothing  for  less 
money,  and  pay  conveniently 
Small  payment  down 
One  dollar  a  week 


Greatest 


^  -  ~  
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for  the  money 


Send  for  Catalogue 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.,  247  Park  Avenue,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


of  suits  now  worn  by 
correct  dressers  every¬ 
where.  It  is  many 
years  since  fashion 
has  produced  such 
handsome  and  nobby 
garments  for  Men  s 
wear.  LOOK  at  the 
long:  straight  front  ef¬ 
fect  of  coat, the  shaped 
back  with  long  vent. 
‘  They  are  beauties,” 
will  look  well  on  old 
and  young. 

TO  BE  UP-TO-DATE 

order  from  us  a  full 
suit,  coat,  pants  and 
vest  made  from  the 
new  dove  Brown 
Worsted  or  a  Black 
and  White 
mixed  cloth. 
Wewillmake, 
it  exactly  like  the  above  illus- 
tration,  with  an  extra  pair0pJLY 
of  striped  worsted  Trousers,  and  an 
extra  fancy  vest,  to  wear  on  occasion; 
practically  two  full  suits  for  the  price  of 

one  suit . 

Besides,  we  send  them  to  you  in  a  neat,  patent  suit¬ 
case.  without  extra  charge. 

Let  us  send  you  a  large  illustration  of  the  new  suit,  show¬ 
ing  every  detail  in  back  and  front.  With  it  will  send  free 
newest  samples  for  Suits,  Trousers,  Fancy  Vests,  etc.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door.  Address 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  TAILORS 
1126  Kesner  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Congress,  CHICAGO 

Reference :  Royal  Trust  Company  Bank  Capital  ,000,000.00 


"ALL 

■ONLY 

i$10 


Tools  &  Hardware 


Of  Quality 


Combination  Bench  dJQCOO 
and  Tool  Cabinet  .  <pOJ — 

Solid  Oak,  Brass  trimmed,  highly  finished  Cabinet 
and  95  of  the  finest  grade  standard  carpenter’s  tools. 

Smaller  Oak  Cabinets,  Same  Quality  of  Tools 

No.  47,  21  Tools  -  -  $  7  50 

“  52,  24  -  10.00 

“  53,  36  “  -  15.00 

“  54,  40  “  -  -  20.00 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  2054 
Also  send  for  “Tourist  Autokit”  Circular  No.  2053 

HAMMACHER,  3CHLEMMER  &  CO. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials 

New  York,  Since  1848,  4th  Ave.  and  13th  St. 


FPPT 


boo™  SIX  SHOTS 


IN  FOUR  SECONDS 


No  other  Shot  Gun  equals  this  gun’s  record.  N©  gun  built,  for  the  money,  that 
is  as  good.  $4.00  to  $27.00.  Hammerless.  Every  modern  improvement.  Nothing 
as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  barrel,  magazine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  foi  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO..  Manufacturers,  3121  MONROES  STREET.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by- 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers,  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants — you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


This  $2000  Auto  Free 

To  some  subscriber  of 
THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  MAGAZINE 

Detroit,  Mich. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  20  cents  for  Three  Months 

IVrite  for  particulars 


IRISH  MAIL 


At  your  dealer’s 
or  direct  at 
Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


CHRISTMAS  JOY 
FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Here’s  exercise  that  will  build  up  the 
frail  boy  or  girl,  and  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  restless  energies 
of  the  healthy  child.  Play 
that  cannot  be  overdone  is 
the  kind  offered  by  the 


Insist  on  the  “Irish  Mail.” 
The  name  is  on  the  seat  and 
it  is  guaranteed  by  the  maker. 


HilLStandard  31  fg.  Co.,  94  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


$1800  a  Year  and  Expenses 

In  the  profession  of  motor  driving.  More  positions  than 
cha  uffeurs.  We  teach  the  how  and  why  of  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  every  known  car.  Endorsed 
by  New  York  press  and  trade.  Classes  limited  to  fifteen. 
Six  w-eeks’  course, two  weeks’  road  work.  Send  for  mag¬ 
nificent  32  p  ,re  illustrated  book  on  this  course  free. 

Home  Study  Course  SS 

Learn  on  your  own  car.  Lessens  absolutely  clear,  covers  every¬ 
thing;  working  model  with  course.  If  interested  in  this  course 
send  for  fine  illi  strated  Home  Sludy  Book  free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
149  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

(, Continued  from  Page  2b) 


lying  on  their  dusky  cheeks  like  flour,  water-carriers,  beggars — and  talk  politely 
through  the  bars.  There  is  always  a  chance,  this  way,  that  Elvira  or  Maria  in 
the  most  casual  way  imaginable,  may  let  her  fingers  slip  through  the  bars— though 
to  be  sure,  just  a  chance,  for  Mamma’s  rocking-chair  is  close  by  and  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  she  is  asleep,  even  though  she  sits  with  eyes  half  closed,  a  little  like 
an  owl.  But  if  you  are  but  a  strayed  gringo  you  may  only  tramp  glumly  past 
almost  brushing  their  elbows,  staring — for  that  is  considered  only  properly  gallant 
and  polite — as  frankly  as  though  they  were  pictures  or  pretty  flowers.  They  all 
seem  lovely  then.  \  ou  forget  to  wonder  whether  they  could  think  or  waltz  or 
bake  bread,  whether,  were  they  at  home,  they  would  not  be  leaning  on  a  pillow  in 
a  Harlem  flat  window  watching  the  “L”  trains  go  by— forget  the  funny  little 
tidies  and  the  ’airbrush’  portraits,  and  the  funnel  of  the  phonograph  dimly 
visible  behind  them,  and  with  the  brilliant  tropic  moonlight  turning  the  shabby 
old  walls  to  marble  and  the  tinkle  of  falling  water  coming  from  some  inner  court 
every  man  of  us  perforce  blossoms  into  a  Romeo,  and  half  seen,  inaccessible,  be¬ 
hind  each  barred  window  a  Juliet.  .  .  . 


The  Ladies 

But  what  is  Maria  like — suppose  you  could  drop  in  just  as  if  you  were  at  home 
sit  down  in  the  window  seat  and  talk  to  her?  Just  for  the  present  I  intend  to 
evade  this  delicate  and  extremely  interesting  subject,  though  as  we  stroll  on  down 
the  street  I  trust  there  will  be  no  harm  in  pausing  at  the  big-tree  news-stand  a 
moment  and  reading  what  some  wicked,  cynical,  scribbler-person  says  in  that  droll 
little  “La  Compana.”  There  is  a  drawing  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  under 
the  title  “ Gente  Elegante,”  and  this  is  what  he  says:  “You  may  call  her  Elena  or 
Julia  or  Maria— it’s  all  the  same.  In  all  haunts  of  the  fashionable  you’ll  find  her 
—San  Bernardino,  El  Paraiso,  etc.,  are  the  theatres  of  her  operations.  She  doesn’t 
know  how  many  eyes  a  needle  has,  but  she  can  tell  you  the  exact  color  of  the 
skirts  which  la  be/la  Otero  puts  on  when  she  dances.  She  doesn’t  know  the 
Credo,  but  she  never  misses  church,  prayer-book  in  hand  like  the  Queen  Regent. 
If  you  should  ask  her  on  what  day  our  independence  was  declared  she  wouldn’t 
know  what  to  reply,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  remembers  perfectly  when  the 
Princess  Chimay  ran  away  with  a  violin  for  baggage.”  .  .  . 

This  way  of  shutting  Julia  or  Elena  up  like  a  doll  for  the  men  to  promenade 
past  her  cage  rolling  their  roving  eyes,  seems  strange  to  us,  but  here  again  let  us 
postpone  discussion,  for  the  present,  of  a  custom  of  hundreds  of  years,  though  in 
passing  we  might  glance  over  this  certainly  extraordinary  letter  addressed  to  the 
newspaper  ‘ ‘  El  Combate.”  At  the  head  of  it  are  big  initials  which  we  will  call 

X.  Y.  Z. 

“These  are  the  initials  of  the  name  of  a  young  man  who  has  made  me  the  victim  of  his 
immoral  and  stupid  persecution. 

“He  is  a  fantom  which  follows  me  everywhere,  and  wearies  me  with  his  gross 
attentions. 

“To  free  myself  from  this  troublesome  insect  I  wrote  to  his  father  to  interfere,  and 
liberate  me  from  such  a  pretentious  fellow. 

“To  no  avail. 

“Then  I  went  to  the  Prefect  of  this  city  with  a  formal  representation,  signed  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  myself.  It  was  equally  useless. 

“The  Quixote  of  my  window  redoubled  his  attentions,  and  last  Saturday  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  him  in  going  from  the  Plaza  Lopez  to  Las  Animas,  and  to  endure 
the  artillery  of  his  glances. 

“I  am  resolved  as  the  result  of  all  this,  if  he  passes  my  window  again,  to  publish  the 
letter  which  I  sent  to  his  father,  and  a  copy  of  the  accusation  which  reposes  with 
the  Prefect  of  Caracas. 

“And  you  may  be  sure,  X.  Y.  Z.,  that  your  name  will  be  printed  and  your  description 
given  in  a  way  that  you  will  not  forget  all  your  life.  A.  B.  C.” 

So  the  men  may  not  always  stare  successfully,  and  little  Maria  thinks  a  bit  for 
herself  these  days!  A  little  time  and  will  the  New  Woman  have  come  also  to 
Caracas? 

On  Sunday  evenings  the  band  plays  in  the  plaza — at  other  times  in  the  week, 
too,  here  and  over  in  the  Paraiso,  but  Sunday  evening  is  the  best.  Then  every 
one  is  dressed  up  and  feeling  chipper,  the  little  hooded  victorias  go  rattling  and 
twinkling  by  livelier  than  ever,  and  this  cheerful  national  institution  of  our  south¬ 
ern  neighbors  performs  before  its  most  engaging  audience.  The  statue  of  Bolivar 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  in  an  open-tiled  place  where  the  tiled  paths  come 
together  and  cross.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  broadest  of  these  promenades,  on 
a  sort  of  dais  reached  by  a  flight  of  curved  stone  steps,  the  band  plays,  and  up  and 
down  in  front  of  it,  past  Bolivar’s  statue  and  back  again,  the  crowd  strolls  and 
chatters  and  smokes  cigarettes.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  do — the  young  gentlemen 
back  from  school  in  England  or  Switzerland  or  the  States,  dressed  for  the  evening, 
on  their  way  to  dinner,  perhaps,  at  one  of  the  legations,  regarding  the  scene  with 
a  certain  detachment  and  condescension ;  the  young  town  dandies,  with  their  bam¬ 
boo  sticks  and  absurdly  long  slim  yellow  shoes,  that  might  be  used  as  a  curious 
weapon  of  offense;  a  few  Yankee  drummers,  slapping  each  other  on  the  back  with 
conscious  hilarity  and  talking,  half  in  fun,  in  their  horrible  Spanish;  a  German  or 
two,  concessionaires ,  perhaps,  of  some  great  rubber  plantation  in  the  interior,  tall, 
huge,  blond,  and  comfortable,  stalking  side  by  side,  heavy  walking  sticks  under 
their  arms,  talking  art,  philosophy,  and  rates  of  exchange ;  these,  and  the  substratum 
of  mestizos ,  in  their  shabby  white,  staring  apathetically.  And  on  either  side,  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  light  and  back  under  the  trees,  are  the  families,  Papa  and  Mamma 
and  the  young  ladies,  all  in  a  row  in  their  best  dresses  and  ribbons  and  gloves. 
Charming  are  the  little  niiias,  with  their  hands  in  stiff  little  white  gloves  or 
“mitts”  laid  primly  on  their  laps,  and  their  great  shy  velvety  eyes  turning  slowly 
this  way  and  that,  without  any  more  sign  of  recognition  than  though  those  wicked  , 
men-creatures  promenading  by  were  so  many  pictures  of  animals  in  books.  There 
was  something  about  them,  their  dressed-up  hats  and  their  shy  little  gloved  hands 
lying  stiffly  parallel,  that  was  exactly  like  the  j runes  filles  which  French  artists 
paint,  just  such  little  girls  as  our  own  Shinn  or  Glackens  might  put  into  a 
picture  of  a  park. 


Life  in  the  Toy  Metropolis 

They  will  tell  you  that  Caracas  is  not  what  she  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  before 
the  price  of  coffee  went  down,  before  the  canny  Mr.  Castro  had  taxed  sugar  and 
things  as  they  are  taxed  now.  Everybody  was  rich  then,  one  must  believe,  and  the 
fountains  weren’t  dried  up  nor  the  Carvallo  gone  to  seed — when  Madame  Carreno 
was  playing  and  Rojas  and  Michaelena  painting,  and  the  cable,  now  cut  out,  brought 
real  news.  Every  one  will  be  rich  again,  one  must  also  believe,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  better  and  foreign  folks  with  money  aren't  afraid  to  invest  it,  and  all  those 
Eldorados  in  the  interior  are  opened  up.  Venezuela  was  the  only  one  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  which  wouldn’t  play  and  send  a  delegate  to  the  Rio  Confer¬ 
ence,  and,  as  I  am  writing,  people  in  Caracas  are  expecting  any  day  to  see  the 
present  dictator  deposed.  Yet  I  dare  say  that  life  moves  on  in  the  little  capital— 
and  would  move  on  no  matter  what  happened — just  the  same  way.  The  tunes  from 
“Tosca”  and  “II  Trovatore”  thrill  just  as  much  whether  or  not  there’s  a  delegate 
at  Rio,  the  senoritas’  eyes  are  as  bright  and  the  mountains  as  beautiful. 

It  is  a  perfect  place  to  play  with  life,  cloistered  away,  so  near  to  the  real  world, 
and  yet  so  far.  The  real  world’s  manners  are  here,  but  none  of  its  problems. 
All  things  are  reduced  to  a  scale  so  small  that  big  general  things  become  individual 
and  personal.  People  who  have  money  have  made  it  easily,  those  who  haven't  it 
expect  none.  There  is  no  striving,  strenuous  middle-class.  There  are  plenty  of 
poets,  but  they  do  not  hear  the  world’s  rumble  and  noise ;  they  sit  on  a  park  bench, 
write  verses  for  albums  or  devise  epigrams  withering  their  rivals  and  enemies. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER'S 


implified 

having — Just  a 


53y«MHaWB 


[Gillette^ 


A  Fal[y 

Guaranteed 

“STOP-WATCH” 


Order  Your  Fall  Suit 

From  the  Wholesale  Maker 


SEND  for  samples  today  and  get 
started  now  in  dealing  direct 
with  the  wholesale  tailor.  It’s 
a  big  advantage,  you  can  hardly 
realize  what  a  substantial  saving 
you  make  and  what  clothes 
satisfaction  it  means  to  you. 

Just  now  we  are  making  a 
specialty  of  a  black,  fine,  pure, 
all  wool  Thibet  Suit,  at  only  $10.00 
single  and  double  breasted  style 
without  doubt  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered,  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed  absolutely. 

You  can’t  tell  it  from  $20  and  $30 
suits,  the  cloth  is  so  fine  and  it’s  tail¬ 
ored  so  perfectly;  Venetian  silk  fin¬ 
ished  lining  all  the  way  through.  $10 
is  all  we  ask  for  it,  and  when  we  send 
it,  mind,  you  are  to  be  the  judge,  not 
we.  Also  a  big  line  of  higher  and 
lower  priced  fabrics  for  suits  and 
Overcoats.  Perfect  fitting  striped 
and  plain  worsted  and  cassimere 
trousers  at  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $3.50. 

Samples,  measurement  blank, 

Fall  1908  fashion  plate  and  tape 
line,  all  sent  at  our  expense.  It 
will  astonish  you  what  a  benefit  it  is 
to  deal  direct  with  the  wholesale  maker.  $10 
will  do  the  service  of  $20.  Better  send  for 
samples  right  now  while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 
Don’t  delay.  Address 

m  FELIX  KAHN  &  CO.  Established  1882 
Market  &  Van  Buren  Streets  Dept.  R  CHICAGO 

We  will  fill  orders  direct  from  every  town 
where  not  already  represented  by  local  dealer. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


DRIVE  IN  COMFORT 

A 

Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 


that  keeps 
you  as  dry 
and  almost 
as  warm  as 
indoors  and 
is  turned 
into  the  perfect  open  top  conveyance  for  fine 
days.  One  buggy  for  all  weather.  Lightest 
storm  proof  buggy  made,  tlie  only  one  that 
works  perfectly.  Convenient,  comfortable, 
honestly  built.  Write  for  catalogue  P. 

Fonts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg. 


perfect  shave  every  day  in 
the  year.  Think  of  the 
i  money  and  time  the 
Gillette  Razor  saves  its 
!  ONE  MILLION  satis- 


Triple 

Silver 

Plated 


YOU  certainly  want  an  administration  of  household  economy,  If  you  vote  an  Underfeed 
Furnace  into  your  basement  you  elect  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  clean,  pure ,  economical 

heat.  The  Congressional  tidal  wave  of  political  interest 
sweeping  the  country  will  subside,  but  from  Maine  to  the 
Golden  West  an  ever-increasing  current  of  Underfeed 
testimony  proclaims  that  the 


Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


At  $'7. 

(In  Silverode  case) 


A  GOLDEN  CHRISTMAS 

Or  A  GOLDEN  NEW  YEAR 


The  oranges  are  ripening  on 
the  trees  all  about  the  great 
tropical  gardens  that  surround 

THE 

TAIPA  BAY 
HOTEL 

Scarlet  hibiscus, glorious  poin- 
settias,  roses  and  lilies  are  there. 
Curious,  delightful  shrubs  from 
Japan ;  arbor-vitae  runs  riot,  and — all  the  wonders  of  a  tropic  Garden  of  Eden. 

Even  in  modern  Florida  there  is  nothing  else  so  luxurious  and  delightful  as  THE 
TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL,  your  castle  in  Spain — with  every  modern  device  for  comfort. 

The  hotel  overlooks  the  beautiful  Tampa  Bay.  The  fishing  and  boating  are  ideal. 
There  is  hunting,  motoring,  tennis,  cycling,  golf  and  driving.  The  only  foreign  city  in 
this  country  is  but  a  short  drive  away — Ybor  City,  the  home  of  the  Cuban  cigar  makers. 

Spend  Christmas  and  the  Holidays  at  THE  TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL.  Open  con¬ 
tinuously  from  November  12th  to  the  end  of  the  Florida  season.  Special  Low  Rate 
for  December  and  January. 

Splendid  schedules  and  train  service  from  the  North  and  Northwest  via  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Southern  Railway,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  their  connections. 

For  booklets  and  further  information,  address 

DAVID  LAUBER,  MANAGER,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

or  any  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern  Railway  or  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


than  2  cents  a  week  for  a 


i 

i 


fied  users. 

NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING!  ALWAYS  SHARP 

Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  are  so 
hard  and  keen  that  each  blade  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  20  perfect  shaves.  When  dulled, 
throw  away  as  a  used  pen.  A  new  blade  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  second.  Extra  blades  cost  50c.  for  ten. 

Prices  :  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades  (24  keen  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case,  $5. 
Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7.50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.  Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  make  the30-day  free 
trial  offer.  If  yours  wont,  write  us  and  we  will. 


It  is  a  modem  furnace  that  shows  to  greatest  advantage  when  the  tests 
are  severest.  Unlike  the  Old-fashioned  Overfeed,  the  Underfeed  Is  fed 
coal  from  below.  All  the  fire  is  on  top — turning  smoke  and  erases,  wasted 
in  other  furnaces ,  Into  heat.  Cheapest  coal  yields  as  much  heat  as  high¬ 
est  grade  anthracite.  Figure  out  the  difference  In  cost.  It  Is  yours , 
Dr.  A.  N.  Witham,  of  Westbrook,  Maine,  writes  : 

••The  Peck-Willlamson  Underfeed  Furnace  is  more  than  satis¬ 
factory.  I  heated  13  rooms  last  Winter  With  your  largest  size 
furnace  at  a  cost  of  $42,  and  we  had  CLEAN,  PURE.  STEADY  heat 
all  Winter.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  physiological  system  of  heat  yet 
devised  for  PURE  AIR  AND  HEAT  in  our  cold  climate.  I  am 
glad  to  recommend  It  to  my  friends." 

The  illustration  shows  furnace  without  casing,  cut  out  to  show 
how  coal  is  forced  up  under  fire.  Our  Underfeed  booklet  Illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  it  fully.  Let  us  send  it  to  you,  with  fac¬ 
simile  letters  from  many  satisfied  users.  Heating  plans  and 
services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours— FREE. 
Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal. 
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1900  Washer  Co.  iiJr'si.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


uiWS5rdo  COOKING 


actual 

SIZE 


The  Peck-Williamson  Co., 328  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dealers,  Write  To-day  for  Our  Attractive  Proposition. 


% 

Size 
Ready 
for  use 


WICK’S  ADJUSTABLE 

FANCY  HAT  BANDS 

(The  Band  with  Hooks — all  rights  reserved) 

Made  in  over  800  fancy  color  combinations  for 
Schools,  Universities,  Colleges,  Clubs,  etc. 
They’re  sold  separate  from  the  hat :  are  adjust¬ 
able  and  will  fit  any  hat.  You  don’t  have  to  buy 
the  hat  you  don’t  want  to  tret  the  band  you  do 
want.  Can  be  worn  over  the  regular  hat  band. 
On  and  off  in  a  twinkling.  They  make  your  old  hat 

look  new.  25  AND  SO  CENTS 

1^  in.,  25  cts. ;  1  y2  in.  and  2  in.,  50  cts. 

If  your  Hatter,  Clothier  or  Haberdasher  can’t 
supply  you,  remit  price  to 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO 
Dept.  C,  Philadelphia  , 


Send  No  Money  But  You  I’ll  ship  my  washer  to  any  re- 

13  H/l  O  ■!_  WT  1  sponsible  party  on  their  request  without 

I  clV  IVI0  KV  (LJfl0  W00K  their  sending  me  a  penny  of  cash. 

£  I*!  C  By  saving  you  a  washerwoman’s  wages 

Ullt  Ol  what  It  baV0S  “~°r >  if  y°u  do  y°ur  own  washing,  by  sav¬ 
ing  your  time — or,  in  either  case,  by  sav¬ 
ing  wear  and  tear  on  your  clothes,  my  washer  will  save  its  own  cost  many  times  over. 
Thus  it  pays  for  itself.  And  you  can  pay  me  for  the  washer  by  sending  me,  each  week 
for  a  few  weeks,  part  of  what  it  saves  for  you  until  the  washer  is  paid  for.  I’m  only 
too  glad  to  trust  any  responsible  party.  And  as  this  washer  works  by  natural  motive 
power — helped  by  its  own  weight — you  have  to  help  it  only  a  very  little.  It 
almost  works  of  itself. 

fy  I  .  -yr  I  guarantee  my  1900  Home  Washer  for  4 

Guaranteed  4  Years  yeaT1I1?,.you ca,n pay 

*  *  u  me  by  the  week,  or 

month  (suit  yourself) — out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  On  the 
weekly  payment  plan,  I  ask  just  a  little  more  than  the  cash 
price.  Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  in  a 
letter  will  bring  you  my  Big  Illustrated  Washer  Book  —  the 
finest  ever  printed.  It  is  FREE.  I  send  it  postpaid  by  return 
mail  on  receipt  of  your  request.  It  shows  washers  costing 
all  the  way  from  $12.75  (freight  prepaid)  for  my  new  im¬ 
proved  Gravity-working  washer  down  to  my  “1900  Home 
Washer”  at  $5.50  (F.  O.  B.  Binghamton).  They  are  all  fine  wash¬ 
ers.  Order  any  one  you  want  and  pay  for  it  on  my  “Pay-as-It-Saves 
For- You”  Plan.  $5.50  is  less  than  is  asked  by  any  other  concern,  of  known 
ing,  for  any  kind  of  a  washing  machine.  And — at  that— other  machines  are  onl\ 
imitations  of  mine.  I  sell  more  washers  than  all  other  concerns  put  together. 

And  why  should  you  pay  good  money  for  an  imitation  washer  when  you  can  get 
the  genuine — a  “1900  Home” — for  less  money.  Remember,  you  send  no 
money.  I  gladly  trust  you.  Address  R.  F.  Bieber,  Manager 


woven  Indian  Basket  25c 


Hand  wrought  from  pure  coin  silver  in  tie- 
sign  of  the  Swastika  Cross,  the  Navajo  Indian’s 
symbol  of  good  fortune.  Genuine,  artistic,  pop¬ 
ular.  Special  Sale  Prices  as  follows:  % 
in.  Stick  Pin,  25c;  %  in.  Charm,  plain,  25c; 

9-16  in.  Brooch  Pin,  40c;  Rings,  any  size,  35c ; 

Fine  Fob  of  4%  in.  Crosses,  $2.00;  Swastika 
Bracelet  with  one  cross,  $1.00;  with  three  crosses. 

$1.50.  Our  new  80-page  art  catalogue  of  Mexican  Drawn  work, 
Indian  Rugs,  Pottery,  Baskets,  etc..  Free  with  orders:  alone 
four  cen's  in  stamps. 

The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Dept.  C  11,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

‘‘Largest  Retailers  Genuine  Indian  and 
Mexican  Handicraft  in  the  World." 


- 


Why  worry,  watch  and  fret  over  a 
hot  stove  when  you  can  put  your 
meat,  vegetables,  custards — in  short, 
the  whole  meal  for  the  whole  family 
— into  my  ample  shelves  and  cook  it, 
as  food  never  was  or  can  be  cooked 
in  any  other  way,  over  One  Burner 
of  stove,  range,  gas,  gasoline  or  oil 
stove?  I  come  in  both  round  and 
square  shapes  —  both  kinds 
have  whistles.  I  cut  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  work  in  half.  I 
hold  12  one-quart  cans  in  can¬ 
ning  fruit.  W rite  right  now  for 

Free  Book48Pap!-  Ictells 

_ you  all  about  me. 


TOLEDO  COOKER  CO. 
Desk  8,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Coiuity  and  State  Agents  Wauled — 
Salary  and  Commission 


soap  and  brush 
■ — and  in  2  to  5 
minutes  the 
harshest  beard  can  he 
smoothly  shaved  from 
the  tenderest  skin,  with 
greater  comfort  than 
you  have  ever  exper¬ 
ienced  from  your  pet 
razor  or  your  favorite 
barber. 

Yet  the  cost  is  less 


Hand -woven  by  Indians  in  Mexico  from 
strong  palm  fibre.  Uniquely  colored,  durable, 
useful,  ornamental.  8  inches  high  ;  fine  for  den, 
sewing  room,  etc.  Warranted  genuine.  Re¬ 
tails  for  $1.00,  but  for  a  limited  time  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  for  25  cents  (2  for  44  cents, 
different  desigus). 


Silver  Swastika  Pin  25c 


It  is  indispensable  for  re¬ 
cording  the  exact  time  to 
a  %  second  of  all  athletic 
events,  motoring,  racing, 
photography,  and  in  all 
laboratonal  and  scientific 
work.  Especially  adapted 
for  use  of  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  nurses,  etc. 

The  New  York  Standard 

CHRONOGRAPH 

is  the  lowest  priced,  is  the  only 
one  fully  guaranteed  and  the 
only  one  made  in  Amenca. 

Sold  by  All  Jewelers 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD 
WATCH  CO. 

162-182  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Take  Your  Vacation  at 

French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

In  Southern  Indiana,  on  the 


MONON  ROUTE 


where  medicinal  waters  will  tone  up 
stomach,  liver  and  bowels  while-  you 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  woods  and 
hills,  the  indoor  and  outdoor  rec¬ 
reations  and  social  amusements. 

Excursion  rates  and  good  train 
service  from  all  parts 
of  the  country 

Everything-  here  to  make  you  glad  and 
return  you  to  yohr  home  rested,  re¬ 
freshed  and  rejuvenated. 

Full  information,  booklets,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Three  trains  daily  via  Monon 
Route.  Parlor  car  on  day  trains. 
Through  sleepers  on  night  trains. 
Address 

FRANK  J.  REED,  CHAS.  H.  ROCKWELL, 

G.  P.  A.  Traffic  Manager 

CHICAGO 


Musical  Instruments 

PRICES  CUT  IN  HALF. 

To  introduce  Mandolin  outfits, 
$2.25  up;  Guitar  outfits,  $2.50  up; 
Violin  outfits,  $2.25  up.  Best 
values  ever  offered.  Self  Instruc¬ 
tor  and  Lettered  Fingerboard 
FREEwitheach  instrument.  Our 
large  text-book  No.  62  illustrating: 
every  known  musical  instrument 
sent  FREE  if  you  state  instru¬ 
ment  desired. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO 


163  E.  4th  St.  op 
Cincinnati 


295  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


Gillette  Playing:  Cards,  For  25c. 
silver  or  stamps  and  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
does  not  use  the  Gillette  Razor,  we  send  to  any 
address  postpaid  a  full  pack  of  50-cent  playing 
cards;  round  corners, gold  edges.celluloid  finish, 
in  handsome  gold  embossed  leatherette  telescope 
case.  Send  today. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

215  Times  Building  New  York 
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CREDIT  GIVEN 


Bo  EVERYBODY 


Trade  with  US.  You  know  we  are  the  first  institution  to  blaze 
the  way  and  originate  the  far  reaching  plan  of  shipping  goods  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  giving  a  most  practical  and  lib¬ 
eral  credit  that  allows  of  your  using  the  goods  while 
paying  a  little  now  and  then.  As  for  money  saving,  it  is  a 
conceded  fact  that  our  tremendous  output  gives  us  control  of  many 
big  factories  and  easily  enables  our  pricing  substantial  high-grade 
house  furnishings  which  include  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Sewing  and  Washing  Machines,  Crockery,  Silverware,  etc., 
lower  than  any  other  concern  on  earth. 

&r  STOVE  CATALOGUE  ^  It  * 

kind  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  it's  Free.  Write  for  it  now. 

Send  Cash  and 

/  we 

ship  this 
elegant  rocker,  solid  oak 
throughout,  the  roll  front 
seat  and  curved  shaped  back 
are  quarter  sawed  oak  or 
mahogany  finish,  genuine 
mahogany  ve¬ 
neer  seat  and 
back,  massive 
profusely 
carved  frame, 
10  spindles, 
large  claw 
feet,  exactly 
like  illustra¬ 
tion.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar¬ 
anteed  or 
money  re 
funded.  Price 

$4.95 

IjKtAI  Pay  75c.  Cash, 

CATALOGUE  FREE  BOc  Monthly 

for  the  asking.  Remember  it  is  the  only  catalogue  published 
showing  the  exact  reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the  articles. 
It  also  includes  reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  colors. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT’S  FREE 
STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


soap,  neutralizes  all 
irhpurities,  builds  the  tissue,  dispelling  withered 
dryness;  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  free 
from  wrinkles;  keeps  face  and  hands  youth¬ 
ful.  Best  for  Babies'  delicate  skin  and  for 
men  who  shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no 
grease,  bleach  or  chemicals;  will  not  aid  the 
growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disappoint;  buy 
only  Hinds’;  at  all  dealers,  50c.;  or  if  not 
obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us.  Write  for 
Free  Sample  Bottle  and  Booklet. 

oC  A.  S  HINDS.  1Z  West  Street.  Portland.  Maine^o 


SPECIAL 


Our  No.  97  $2.50 
Outfit,  only  .  . 


$1.60 


This  splendid  outfit,  shown  above,  is  complete  for 
burning  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  Includes  fine  Platinum 
Point,  Cork  Handle,  Rubber  Tubing,  Double- 
action  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork,  Bottle,  Alcohol 
Lamp,  two  pieces  Stamped  Practice  Wood  and 
full  directions,  all  in  neat  leatherette  box.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  When  cash  accompanies  order 
for  No.  97  outfit  we  include  free  our  64-page  Pelican 
Instruction  Handbook  (price  25c),  the  most  complete  pyrography 
book  published. 

New  Pyrography  CDCC  Contains  96 
Catalog  No.  C  57  t  KLL  <>?J” 

with  2,000  illustrations,  including  actress  heads,  designs  by 
Gibson  or  other  good  artists,  on  articles  of  wood, 
leather  and  plush  of  every  description ;  also 
shows  our  extensive  line  of  Pyrography 
Outfits  and  Supplies.  The  largest  pyrog¬ 
raphy  catalog  ever  issued.  Write  for  it  today. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
160-164  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

“ Largest  Makers  of  Pyrography  Goods  in  the  World .” 


\ClllCAGQ 


Size  17x17  inches;  made  of  beautiful  Real  Plush,  in  your  choice 
of  Old  Gold,  Tan,  or  Light  Green  Color,  and  plainly  stamped 
with  your  choice  of  Foot  Ball  Boy  or  Indian  Girl  design 


so  that  anyone  can  burn  it 
with  handsome  effect.  Gi 
en  free  to  every  pers  n 
who  sends  us  25  cts. 
to  pay  cost  of  stamp¬ 
ing,  shipping,  etc. 

This  top  burned 
$1.50.  We 

make  this 
offer  toge: 
our  big 

ne 


catalog  (described  below) 
into  the  hands  of  new 
customers  interested 
in  home  beautify- 

Dnly  one 
top  to 
one  ad¬ 
dress. 


MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


CAN  MAKE  $5 

All  we  ask  of  you  is  ^and/ Fa"  Broth- 

ers,  Sons  and  Relatives  to  this  advertisement  and 
ask  them  to  write  us  for  free  samples. 

Fnr  fKi’c  cprviro  You  wil1  receive  a  $5  present 
i  ui  mid  oci  vile  with  every  suit  ordered,  if  your 
name  is  mentioned  when  writing  for  samples. 

who  write  for  our  samples,  not  having  had  their 
iTltril  attention  called  to  this  ad.  by  some  one  else,  are 
entitled  to  this  $5  present  with  their  order. 

With  free  samples  1^1° 

will  send  illustrations  of  hundreds  of 
useful  and  valuable  articles  from  which 
to  select  the  $5  presents.  These  in¬ 
clude  gentlemen’s  fine  furnishing 
goods,  ladies’  silk  waists,  tailor-maue 
skirts,  fur  scarfs,  decorated  dinner  sets, 
opera  glasses,  suit  cases,  fine  musical 
instruments,  etc. 

Presents  will  be  shipped  with  suits. 

Our  Hand  Tailored  $10  Suits 

are  by  far  the  best  value  ever  shown 
and  are  equal  to  suits  made  by  your 
local  tailor  at  $20,  having  all  the  style 
and  wearing  qualities  of  a  $25  suit. 

It  is  safe  to  order  from  us  for  we 
guarantee  to  fill  your  order  exactly,  or 
all  your  money  promptly  returned. 

Write  us  today;  by  return  mail  you 
receive  free  samples  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  presents,  etc. 

The  Gents’  Complete  Outfitting  Co. 

Dept.  D  15  242-244  Market  St..  Chicago 


Gold  filled  pen  point  — Handsomely  finished  hard  rubber  throughout.  Same  type  of  leed  as  best  $3.00 
fountain  pens.  Will  last  for  years.  Warranted  satisfactory  in  every  way  or  money  refunded. 
Complete  with  directions  and  filler.  Send  2  cent  stamps  or  money  order. 

WATERSON  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  210  Ontario  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


(when  winter  comes 

~"1  prepare  for  the  Season's 
pleasures.  Remove  the  ef- 
1  fects  of  Summer  Sun  and 
Autumn  Wind6.  Insure  for 
yourself  a  clear,  fresh,  hcal- 
<  thy  complexion  that  will  be 
immune  from  redness, 
roughness  and  chaps  cn  used 
j  by  the  icy  blasts  ot  winter. 

‘  Do  this  by  using _ 


'ace  Powder 


*2i° 

PREPAID 


Height 

16 

inches 

Weight 

il4 

pounds 


~  Humphrey 
Oval 


GAS 
STOVE 


is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
most  economical  gas 
heating  stove  made, 
and  the  only  one  that 
forces  the  heat  out 
along  the  floor  where  most 
needed.  Made  of  copper 
plated,  die-pressed  steel, 
all  heavily  nickeled. 


10  Days  Trial 


Order  a  stove  to-day. 
Tf  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  your  pur¬ 
chase,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  get  *  your 
money  back.  Catalogs 
free.  Write  today. 


HUMPHREY  CO.,  Dept.C  II, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Don’t  be  a  Book-keeper 

The  ordinary  book-keeper  earns  small  pay  and  has  a  poor  chance 
of  doing  better.  Expert  accountants  earn  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  book-keeper  and  work  much  shorter  hours. 
Be  your  own  boss.  We  will  teach  you  expert  accounting  and  audit¬ 
ing  at  your  home  and  in  your  spare  moments  at  the  trifling  cost 
of  a  dime  a  day.  References  to  the  best  men  in  your  own  town. 
Established  18  years.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY.  Inc. 
55  Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 

the  Stellas  of  1879.  $200  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 


CERTAIN  COINS 

S.  $1  to  $250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 

to  1861,  and  from  $1  lo  $300  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and 
paper  money.  Send  a  stamp  for  an  il- 

WANTED 

lustrated  circular;  it  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 
W.  von  BERGEN,  Scollav  Sq..  C.  W.,  Boston.  Mass. 


/to 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

\Continned  from  page  28) 


They  hear  that  their  country  is  being  ruined,  and  they  write  about  the  eyes  of  their 
women  and  compare  their  mouths  to  strawberries  and  ripe  pomegranates.  When 
the  President  defies  France  they  look  up  at  the  brown  mountains  and  say:  “We 
could  hold  out  ten  years  up  there,”  just  as  the  sleepy  creole  in  the  park  at  La 
Guayra  looks  up  at  the  little  fort  on  the  hill  and  says:  “Surely,  senor !  With 
that  we  could  blow  the  French  out  of  the  water!” 

Superimposed  on  this  quaint  world  is  the  tinier  world  of  the  sophisticated— 
the  legations,  the  chosen,  who  have  traveled  and  been  educated  abroad,  the  exiles 
of  commerce— a  toy  world  more  or  less  typical  of  every  South  American  city. 
Within  it  people  “dress”  for  dinner,  read  the  latest  magazines,  and  live  super¬ 
ficially  just  as  they  would  at  home.  It  is  fun  playing  at  life  with  people  like  these 
— always  interesting  because  they  would  never  have  come  here  if  they  did  not  have 
one  of  two  things — an  unconventional  history  or  an  imagination.  They  drift 
along  placidly,  with  the  gentle  raillery  of  those  who  enjoy  the  differences  of  the 
new  country,  yet  continue  to  pass  judgments  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
old.  In  their  pretty  villas  and  courts  they  are  like  people  living  in  conservatories. 
Strange  lost  sheep  blow  in  now  and  then— tourists,  concession  hunters,  adventur¬ 
ers,  correspondents— they  take  them  as  they  come.  There  is  the  feeling  that  one  can 
always  go  back  if  one  wants  to,  the  real  world  seems  like  the  city  during  a  summer 
vacation.  Its  absence  gives  each  echo  of  it  a  new  significance  and  charm.  Every 
“dress  suit”  and  evening  gown  acquires  a  sort  of  romantic  significance.  A  lady 
driving  along  the  Paraiso  in  a  hired  carriage  is  as  much  of  a  personage  as  a  lady 
in  a  crested  victoria  driving  up  Fifth  Avenue  or  through  the  Park.  You  drop 
into  “La  India”  after  the  band  concert  for  a  cup  of  Caracas  chocolate,  with 
the  same  emotions  that  you  might  take  supper  after  the  theatre  at  Sherry’s 
or  The  Savoy.  It  is  always  before  one,  changing  things  and  charming  them— 
that  great  battlement  of  mountain  shutting  out  the  northern  stars,  and  beyond 
that  the  fever-filled  coast,  and  beyond  that  the  days  and  days  of  limpid  trades 
and  blue  Sargasso  Sea. 


+  +  + 


On  Working  for  Yourself 

By  SEWELL  FORD 


rJ''HE  thing  happened  several  years  ago,  but  I  can  still  see  him  sitting  there  in 
that  chair  beside  my  desk,  twisting  his  hat  brim  with  trembling  fingers,  his 
forehead  beaded  with  sweat,  neck  veins  bulged,  the  look  of  a  frightened  animal  in 
his  eyes.  And  I  can  hear  his  husky  whisper:  “Please,  please  hunt  for  it.  It  must 
be  here.  Why,  do  you  know,  if  I  don't  find  it  to-day  I  shall — lose— my — job.” 

It  was  merely  that  a  document  had  gone  astray  and  an  overfed,  dyspepsia- 
goaded,  arrogant  employer  had,  in  a  moment  of  petulance,  issued  this  decree 
which  had  struck  terror  to  the  very  soul  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  man. 

Faugh!  It  was  too  absurd,  too  grotesque  to  be  real,  yet  too  real  to  laugh  at. 
Yes,  he  still  holds  his  job;  or,  rather,  his  job  holds  him. 

How  is  it  with  you?  do  you  hold  your  job  or  does  your  job  hold  you?  That 
word  “job,”  does  it  make  you  wince?  You  like  “position”  better?  Some  consider 
it  more  genteel,  but  the  dictionary  does  not  sanction  such  a  use  of  the  word.  Per¬ 
haps  you  prefer  to  speak  of  regular  employment  as  a  “situation,”  another  usage 
on  which  the  word  book  frowns.  Yet  coachmen,  butlers,  and  cooks  use  it  quite 
generally.  No?  “Place,”  then.  It’s  no  more  ungrammatical  than  the  others. 
You  object  to  “place”?  Then  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  colloquialism.  It  has 
the  merits  of  brevity  and  preciseness.  Besides,  why  mince  matters?  In  this  day 
of  combined  interests  there  are  few  employers  and  many  employed.  Let  us  call  it 
your  job.  And  once  more;  do  you  hold  it,  or  does  it  hold  you? 

“No  man  is  free  who  has  a  job  which  he  is  afraid  to  lose.”  Probably  you  never 
heard  of  the  man  who  said  that;  perhaps  you  never  will.  But,  honestly  now,  don’t 
you  agree  with  him?  Don’t  you  wish  that  was  your  attitude  toward  your  job?  Is 
it  a  staff  in  your  hand  or  a  crutch  under  your  arm?  Or  are  you  like  the  abject  one 
in  the  chair,  clutching  your  job  with  the  desperation  of  a  sinking  sailor  grabbing 
a  floating  spar?  Has  your  job  become  a  fetish,  to  which  you  have  sacrificed  your 
manhood?  Has  the  splendid  mystery  we  call  life  resolved  itself  for  you  into  a 
mere  sordid  struggle  to  hold  your  job? 

Then,  my  friend,  you  are  in  a  pitiable  way.  Your  philosophy  needs  mending. 
You  are  bond,  not  free.  The  method  of  your  existence  demands  reform.  You 
should  stop  working  for  your  job  and  work  for  yourself.  But,  you  say,  you  have 
a  family,  wife,  children,  dependents.  The  more  urgent  need,  then,  of  freedom. 
Do  you  wish  them  to  share  your  bondage? 

Shall  you  throw  away  this  precious  job?  No.  Keep  it.  Use  it.  Make  a  club 
of  it.  Conquer  with  it.  How  much  of  your  time,  now,  does  this  monster  require? 
Eight  hours?  Ten?  Then  make  it  accept  twelve,  fourteen.  Master  its  every 
difficulty.  Explore  its  remotest  recesses.  Equip  yourself  with  every  resource 
which  it  may  need.  Exploit  its  possibilities.  Make  it  a  game.  See  how  much 
better  you  can  do  to  day  that  which  you  did  yesterday.  Begin  now.  Keep  on. 
Aim  at  nothing  less  than  perfection.  You'll  not  reach  it,  but  no  matter.  Create 
an  ideal  and  strive  for  it.  Watch  your  progress.  You  will  find  it  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  any  game  ever  invented. 

But  work  for  yourself.  Don’t  do  your  best  to  please  some  boss  or  foreman  or 
superintendent  or  president.  That’s  a  hireling  trick.  Do  your  best  because  you 
can  not  afford  to  do  less,  because  you  owe  it  to  your  self-respect.  Merit  your  own 
esteem.  Dig  for  it.  Do  your  own  fault-finding  with  your  work.  You  know  it 
best.  You  can  see  the  flaws  quicker  than  any  one  else.  Don’t  hide  them.  Talk 
about  them,  if  you  must  talk  about  your  work.  Let  others  discover  the  merits,  if 
they  exist.  Shut  your  ears  to  praise.  Why  should  you  be  pleased  that  your  work 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  others?  Who  are  you  working  for  anyway,  the  other 
fellow  or  yuurself? 

Stick  to  that  point  of  view.  That  way  freedom  lies,  for  no  man  who  works  for 
himself  is  a  dependent.  Make  your  employer  dependent  upon  you.  That  will  put 
you  beyond  the  reach  of  dyspeptic  caprice.  Men  who  are  afraid  of  their  jobs  are 
plenty,  men  who  idealize  their  work  are  mighty  scarce,  and  all  the  arrogance  in 
the  world  can  not  change  the  man  who  works  for  himself  into  a  trembling,  cring¬ 
ing  wretch,  such  as  that  fellow  in  the  chair. 


50  YEARS’  SUPREMACY 

The  supremacy  of  Borden's  products  is  due  to  50  years’  scientific  education  of  dairymen  and  employes 
with  a  fixed  purpose  to  supply  only  the  BEST.  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated- 
Cream  fill  every  milk  requirement. — Adv. 
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/4s  much  reading  as  would  fill  twenty  400-page  Novels 
or  Books  of  Science  or  History  or  Travel  ordinarily 
costing  $1.50  each  will  be  given  to  Companion 
subscribers  in  the  52  issues  of  the  1907  volume. 
There  will  be 

250  Capital  Stories 

—  humorous  stories,  character  stories,  stories  of  life  in 
the  great  cities,  on  the  farm,  on  the  sea,  on  the  frontier, 
including  Six  Serial  Stories  by  six  Companion  favorites,' 
and  a  Historical  Series  illustrative  of  life  and  times  in 
America  from  the  early  colonial  days  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes 

A  series  of  fifty-two  articles  on  hygiene  and  emergency 
treatment,  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  household. 
They  tell  how  ill  health  may  be  avoided,  suggest 
simple  remedies  for  simple  complaints,  and  prescribe 
the  measures  to  be  taken  in  serious  cases  while 
waiting  for  the. physician. 

100  Inspiring  Papers 

Officials  "high  in  the  national  service,  men  and  women 
of  prominence  at  home  and  abroad,  great  travellers 
and  authors  will  contribute  articles  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  all  about  to  begin  their  life-work,  showing  the 
value  of  wisely  directed  industry. 

Nature  and  Science 

In  this  department  of  the  paper  are  noted  every 
week  discoveries  in  natural  history,  the  progress 
of  invention  and  important  experiments  in  scipncp 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


.irv.  n  °nee  V118  sJip  for  mentions  this  publication) 
r  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1907  will  receive 

^  H  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remain- 

■  ing  weeks  of  1906.  b  126  b  144  B  170 

1  W*  The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
AMmA  double  Numbers.  b  18  b  31  b  90 

1  he  Companion’s  twelve-color  Four-Leaf  Hane- 
-  ing  Calendar  for  1907. 

in  cash  and  many  other  special  awards  to  subscribers 
who  get  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 
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AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY 


Manufacturer 


The  organizers  of  the  American  Cigar 
Company  knew  what  good  cigars  ought 
to  be — and  how  to  produce  them : 
That’s  one  thing  to  consider. 

They  invested  millions  of  dollars  to 
provide  the  equipment  that  was  required 
to  make  cigar  manufacturing  a  modern 
industry.  That’s  another  thing  worth 
noting. 

d  hey  were  united  in  agreeing  that 
the  only  way  to  succeed  was  to  produce 
only  the  finest  cigars  of  every  blend 
— to  maintain  quality  without  the 
slightest  variation  and  to  keep  prices 
down  to  the  lowest  notch  that 
modern  business  system  could  make 
possible.  That’s  disposition — the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole  business. 


MERIT 


MARK 


Insures  Honest  Cigar  Values 

Now  we  have  been  offering  some 
pretty  strong  claims  for  the  cigars 
that  are  sold  under  the  “A”  (Triangle 
A)  guarantee.  We  could  keep  right  on 
publishing  the  longest  and  strongest 
list  of  claims  ever  applied  to  cigars  ;  we 
could  publish  them  every  day  in  full  pages 
in  every  newspaper  in  the  country — and 
we  could,  no  doubt,  work  up  a  huge 
business.  But  do  you  think  for  °a 
minute  that  the  sale  of  “a”  (Triangle 
A)  cigars  would  show  the  healthy, 
steady  and  rapid  increase  it  does 
show  unless  “A”  (Triangle  A) 
cigars  were  pretty  near  what  we 
claim  them  to  be  ? 

Not  much  !  We  know  well  enough  that  even 
if  we  were  not  disposed  to  do  it  we  would  have 
to  make  our  cigars  back  up  our  claims  or 
somebody  else  would  get  the  business. 

'  We  can’t  make  it  any  plainer  than  that.  We 
have  built  up  the  biggest  and  most  stable  cigar 
business  in  the  world  on  the  basis  of  honest 
value ,  and  already  it  has  proved  that  it  pays 


The  leading  brands  of  the  American 
Cigar  Company  are  distinguished  by 
this  “A  (A riangle  A )  merit  mark, 
just  as  a  soldier  is  rewarded  for  superior 
merit  by  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Among  these  “A”  (Triangle  A) 
brands  each  smoker  is  sure  to  find 
the  cigar  he  wants.  The  list  is  so 
long  that  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  can  be  mentioned  here : 


The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held, 
George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets)  Buck,  Spana- 
flora,  Tarita,  Stickney’s  New  Tariff,  Cubanola. 
The  Continental,  Chancellor,  Caswell  Club. 
Royal  Bengals  (little  cigars),  The  Unico,  Bene¬ 
factor,  Captain  Marryat,  Roxboro,  General 
Braddock,  Orlando.  Also  the  Palma  de 
Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 


Smoke  any  one  in  critical  comparison 
with  the  best  cigar  you  know  at  the 
same  price  and  prove  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  “A”  (Triangle  A) 
merit  mark  does  really  mean  better 
cigars  for  you  if  you  look  for  it 
every  time  you  buy. 


A  Matter  of 
Disposition 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEH’S 
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Did  you  ever  think  about  the  time  you 
spend  in  getting  ready  to  do  your  work  and  in 
“clearing  up”  after  you  get  through  with  it  ? 

Take  baking  day,  for  instance  —  or  even  one  of  the  meals. 
Think  how  long  it  takes  you  to  collect  all  the  necessary  materials 
and  utensils  and  then  put  them  away  again — some  in  the  pantry — 
some  in  the  cupboard,  some  in  other  places  around  the  kitchen. 

That  is  just  the  part  of  the  work  that  a  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet 
saves.  It  groups  all  these  articles  in  one  commodious,  well  arranged 
piece  of  furniture. 

Think  what  that  means  in  preparing  a  meal  or  in  baking  : 

A  Practical  Example 


* 


The  Hoosier  Index  Supply  Case 

Another  great  convenience  is  the  Hoosier  Index  Supply  Case — 
an  entirely  new  feature  in  Kitchen  Cabinets — consisting  of  labelled, 
dust-proof  storage  bins — of  metal — where  bulk  foods  can  be  stored 
away — -always  within  easy  reach  —  can  never  be  misplaced  —  and 
where  they  will  keep  perfectly — doing  away  with  all  waste.  The 
Hoosier  Index  Supply  Case  can  be  furnished  with  any  Hoosier 
Cabinet  and  with  no  other. 


This  convenience  of  arrangement  is  found  in  no 
other  cabinet.  The  Hoosier  special  features — the  sanitary 
self-cleaning  flour  bin — the  automatic  sugar  bin  —  the  special 
aluminum  sliding  top — the  Hoosier  cake  and  bread  box — the  housekeepers’ 
recipe  box  and  want  list — you  can’t  get  unless  you  buy  the  Hoosier. 


Found  in  No  Other  Cabinet 
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Every 
Housekeeper 

Needs  One 


Suppose  you  were  baking  a  cake.  You  want  the  recipe.  It  is 
on  a  card-filed  in  the  cabinet — right  at  hand.  The  flour  is  just 
above  the  table  space — in  a  sanitary  bin.  A  few  turns  of  the  crank 
and  you  have  it — sifted — -all  ready  to  use.  The'  sugar  is  in  the 
cabinet — in  a  dust-proof  bin — where  you  can  get  it  without  a  step — 
twenty  pounds  of  it  and  there  is  a  scoop  to  take  it  out  of  the  bin. 
The  eggs,  chocolate  and  extracts  are  in  one  of  the  little  cupboards. 
The  baking  powder  and  spices  are  right  at  the  fingers’  ends  in  air¬ 
tight  cans.  The  egg  beater  and  nutmeg  grater  are  on  hooks,  above 
the  table  space.  The  crocks — the  cake  pans — and  other  utensils  are 
in  the  bottom  cupboard.  You  do  your  work  on  a  sanitary,  aluminum 
table  space.  When  your  cake  and  bread  are  done  there  is  a  metal 
box,  or  drawer,  to  keep  them  in. 


It  is  not  only  in  baking  that  a  Hoosier  Cabinet  saves  steps,  bu 
in  all  kinds  of  cooking  and  “clearing  up”  the  kitchen. 


It  does  this  by  a  convenience  of  arrangement  —  the  result  of 
years  of  study. 


Oak  Used — Because  It  Lasts 

Hoosier  Cabinets  are  made  of  oak— sturdy  and  strong — with  a 
grain  of  unusual  beauty.  It  wears  like  iron — will  not  warp  nor  split 
in  the  heat  of  the  kitchen.  Buy  a  cabinet  made  of  Oak — cheaper 
materials  will  not  last. 

The  prices  are  low — very  low.  You  can’t  get  a  cabinet  half  as 
good  at  anything  like  the  low  price  of  the  Hoosier — -and  you  can’t 
get  a  better  cabinet— no  matter  how  much  more  than  the  Hoosier 
price  you  pay. 

Get  the  Hoosier  Catalog 

The  new  Hoosier  catalog  tells  why  the  Hoosier  short  cuts  enable 
you  to  do  your  kitchen  work  so  much  more  easily  and  quickly — how 
you  can  have  a  neat,  orderly  kitchen  with  very  little  labor — how 
the  Hoosier  is  different  from  other  cabinets  and  why  we  can  sell  them 
at  such  low  prices. 

It  is  free.  Send  for  it  today. 


THE  HOOSIER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

42  ADAMS  STREET  NEW  CASTLE,  INDIANA 

Originators  and  Pioneer  Makers  of  High  -  Grade  Kitchen  Cabinets 


connoisseurs 

gather;  whenever  courtesy 
and  good  taste  prevail,  you’ll  find 

M  IT  RAD 


CIGARETTES 

a  universal  demand  for  them. 


Their 
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flavor  and  aroma  have  never  been  equalled 
before,  nor  offered  in  such  perfect  harmony. 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD’’ 

10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEAS 


E  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Pope  -  Hartford  Model  L 

25-30  H.  P.  $2750 


(Extension  top  $150  extra) 


Pope-Hartford  Model  L  represents  the  cumulative  experience 
of  twenty-nine  years  active  work  in  building  and  selling  mechanical 
vehicles.  It  is  a  four-cylinder,  water-cooled  touring  car  proved  by 
adequate  tests  to  be  unusually  efficient,  quiet  running  and  dependable, 
a  modern  machine  that  rivals  many  an  expensive  car  and  cannot  be 
approached  by  any  1 907  model  of  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Detailed  information  on  request 

We  exhibit  in  New  York  at  Madison  Square  Garden  only,  Jan.  12-19 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

MOTOR  :  Four  cylinder;  vertical;  water  cooled;  all  gears  encased— valves  all  mechanically  operated  and 
interchangeable— 25-30  h.  p.  Carburetor  special  design,  very  flexible.  Jump  spark  ignition.  Provision 
for  magneto. 

CLUTCH  :  Inverted  cone  type  of  large  diameter. 

TRANSMISSION  :  Sliding  gear  type  with  three  speeds  ahead  and  reverse. 

DRIVE:  Through  a  propeller  shaft,  pinion  and  b^vel  gear  to  the  rear  axle. 

LUBRICATION  :  By  a  special  oiler  located  under  the  hood,  driven  by  belt  from  the  cam  shaft,  with 
sight  feeds  on  the  dash. 

FRONT  AXLE:  Solid  forging  made  of  special  steel  of  the  I-beam  type. 

REAR  AXLE :  Of  solid  steel  running  on  large  ball  bearings  in  tubular  sleeve. 

STEERING:  Strictly  irreversible.  Worm  and  sector  type. 

BRAKES:  Two  sets  operated  by  foot  pedals  and  side  lever. 

CONTROL :  Ignition  and  throttle  levers  on  top  of  steering  wheel  but  not  revolving  with  it.  Gears  changed 
by  one  hand  lever. 

FRAME:  Armored,  similar  to  our  Model  F  frame. 

BODY  :  Entirely  new  design,  distinct  and  elegant.  Double  side  entrance.  Roomy  tonneau  with  large  doors. 
HOOD  :  Improved  design.  Front  guards  overlapped  and  connected  with  the  frame. 

WHEEL  BASE:  102".  Tread  56". 

WHEELS  :  32  x  4"  front  and  rear,  running  on  large  ball  bearings. 

EQUIPMENT :  Full  set  of  lamps,  horn,  tools  and  floor  mats. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
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Two  New  Models — Both  Winners 


MODEL  M 

40  H.  P.  four  cylinder  motor. 

Carries  seven  passengers. 

Four  forward  speeds,  selective  type. 

Direct  drive  on  third  speed. 

^]]  Multiple  disc  clutch,  takes  fourth  speed  from  stand¬ 
still  without  jar  or  shock. 

Off-set  cylinders— more  power;  no  "knock”  in 
cylinders. 

Immediate  accessibility  of  all  working  parts. 
Interchangeable,  mechanically  operated  valves,  all  on 
one  side  of  motor. 

One  cam  shaft  for  all  valves. 

Off-set  cam  shaft — less  power  required. 

Horizontal  drive  shaft. 

Mechanically  throttled  carburetor. 

fl  "  Shooting  ’*  oiler,  mechanically  operated. 

Improved  Winton  Twin  springs. 

Four  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs. 

Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  of  I-10C00  of 
an  inch. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  properly  distributed. 

Jump  spark  ignition. 

Centrifugal  pump  cooling. 

Materials  tested  to  provide  safety. 

Wheel  base,  1  I  2  inches. 

Gas,  oil  and  tail  lamps,  trunk  carrier,  tools,  horn,  etc., 
included  as  equipment. 

Price,  $3500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

Book  M  describes  Model  M  in  detail. 


TYPE  X-I-V 

30  H.  P.  four  cylinder  motor. 

Carries  five  passengers. 

This  car  succeeds  the  wonderfully  successful  Winton 
Model  K  and  is  lighter,  faster  and  a  greater  hill- 
climber. 

Individual  clutch  transmission  —  separate  clutch  for 
each  gear  change. 

Off-set  cylinders — conserve  power ;  eliminate  the 
"  knock.” 

Immediate  accessibility  of  all  working  parts. 

Valves  all  on  one  side  of  motor. 

Only  one  cam  shaft. 

Off-set  cam  shaft  less  power  required. 

Horizontal  drive  shaft. 

"Shooting  '*  oiler,  mechanically  operated. 
Improved  Winton  Twin  springs. 

Four  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs. 

One  pedal  and  two  levers  operate  all  brakes  and 
gear  changes. 

Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  of  I -10000  of 
an  inch. 

Ball  bearings  in  all  wheels. 

Jump  spark  ignition. 

Centrifugal  pump  cooling. 

Materials  tested  to  provide  safety. 

Wheel  base,  104  inches. 

Gas,  oil  and  tail  lamps,  trunk  carrier,  tools,  horn,  etc., 
included  as  equipment. 

Price,  $2500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

tjj  Book  Ml  describes  Type  X-I-V  in  detail. 


The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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TRADE 

MARK 


Almost  every  day  some  sort  of  a  tool 
could  be  used  to  advantage  around 
the  house,  and  oftentimes  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  tools  at  once, 
to  make  repairs. 

The  best  way  to  buy  them  and  the  most  con 
venient  way  to  keep  them  is  in  a  cabinet. 


TOOL  CABINETS 

are  the  only  ones  containing  a  complete  set  of  high  grade  tools  under 
one  name  and  trademark.  Every  tool  is  a  Keen  Kutter  which  means 
it  is  the  highest  grade  and  fully  guaranteed.  No  cheap  tools. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  handsomely  illustrated  Catalog  showing  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Keen  Kutter  Cabinets;  then  select  the  cabinet  contain¬ 
ing  the  assortment  of  tools  you  want  and  your  dealer  will  supply  you. 
If  not,  write  us  and  give  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

This  booklet  contains  cabinets  from  $8.50  to  $50.00,  according  to  assort¬ 
ment  of  tools.  A  postal  '.oiil  bring  it. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERT  ISEMEN 


“Probably  No  One  Thing 

Has  Given  a  Greater  Stimulus  to 
Saving  Than  Has  the  Development 
of  Insurance,  and  the  Endowment 
Policies  in  Connection  With  It.” — 
From  The  Principles  of  Economics ,  by 
Fetter. 

Under  this  plan  you  can  save  money  and  insure  your 
life  at  the  same  time. 


Every  Up-to-Date  Man  Should  Look  into  Endowment 
Insurance.  For  an  annual  payment  by  him  (which  is 
never  increased)  he  is  guaranteed  the  return  of  a  sum  of 
money,  with  dividends  added,  all  to  be  drawn  out  upon 
reaching  a  certain  age. 

He  also  has  the  Company’s  pledge  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  policy  in  the  event  of  death,  even  if  it  were  to 
occur  the  day  after  the  payment  of  the  first  premium. 

Prudential  Policies  have  many  benefits  such  as  cash 
loans,  cash  dividends,  cash  surrender  values,  paid-up  in¬ 
surance  and  automatic  extended  insurance.  No  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  residence,  travel  or  occupation  of  policy-holder. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about  The  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  Excellent  Endowment  Policies?  If  so,  fill 
out  and  mail  coupon  to-day.  We  will  send  the 
information  by  next  mail.  without 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office : 
President.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


S  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


COLLIER'S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE- 

A  New  Department  of  The  National  Weekly  Intended  Especially  for  Your  Use 
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Qbucational 


Office  Supplies 


0ugtnes;g  Opportunities 


FRENCH,  GERMAN.  SPANISH.  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
a  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D. 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
(  orrespoudenee  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.  Boston  Mass 


WANTED.  Young  men  to  take  a  mechanical  corre¬ 
spondence  course  in  automobile  driving,  testing  repairing 
and  construction  under  expert  instructors.  Moderate 
charges  and  easy  payments  if  desired.  500  positions  now 
open  at  good  wages.  Call  or  address  New  England  School 
of  Automobile  Engineers,  46  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 

based  on.  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

~LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Our  new  home  study 

courses  enable  busy  men  and  women  to  learn  photography 
as. a  recreation  or  profession.  Personal  instruction  and 
criticism.  Small  tuition  charges.  Our  book  on  Photog¬ 
raphy,  describing  courses,  sent  Free,  if  you  state  whether 
beginner  s,  amateur  or  professional  instruction  is  de- 
sired  American  School  of  Art  and  Photography,  275 
Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.  ’ 

WANTED  Young  men  to  qualify  for  Firemen  and 

Brakemen.  Oyer  oOO  positions  open.  Full  instruction  by 
mail,  we  assist  students  in  securing  positions.  Cata- 
logue  and  application  blank  free.  National  Railway 
raining  School  Inc.,  F-4  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  U.  S.  A.  ’ 


■  *  IL^  SkLL  SINGL\  or  together,  for  cash,  3  Rem¬ 
ingtons.  3  Smith  Premiers,  1  Hammond,  1  Underwood,  2 
Lenturys,  1  Densmore,  10  tables,  1  roll  top  desk.  E.  O. 
Hard  in,  Receiver,  Box  967,  Orange,  N.  J. 

POSTAL  T\  PEW  RI TER  $25.  A  real  typewriter  at  low 
cost.  Combines  Universal  Keyboard;  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stencil,  cutting,  visible  writing,  interchange- 
aole  type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  im¬ 
possible;  will  stand  hard  wear;  accident  proof;  agents 
wanted.  Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  45,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ALL  MAKES>  ALL  PRICES.  12 
-  J  RES.  Catalogue  and  address  of  nearest  store  on 
request.  The  Typewriter  Exchange  Co.,  343  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


CLEARANCE  SALE.  Remingtons.  Densmores,  Wil- 
narns,  §12.50.  Franklins,  Hammonds,  $10.  Underwoods, 
Unvers,  $3o.  Caligraph,  $5.  Orders  filled  or  money  back. 
standard  Typewriter  Exch.,  Suite  10,  231  B’way,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  Remington  No.  2  writing  two 
colors,  Densmore,  Jewett,  Hammond  $15.00  each,  shipped 
siibject  to  examination.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  “A  ’* 
Eagle  Typewriter  Co.,  Suite  3,  237  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


©oohs  anb  ;Qeriobicals( 


©oubemr  Qost  Garbs 


ARTISTIC  LINE  OF  CELEBRITIES,  and  World’s 
views.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  others.  Also 
aibums.  Send  15  cents  for  8  assorted  samples  and  list.  Big 
value.  Phila.  Camera  Exchange,  129  S.  11th  St.,  Phila  Pa 


THE  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  by  William  H. 
'Z  M.D.. which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations 

of  both  sexes  and  tells  how  and  when  to  advise  son  and 
daughter,  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent 
Unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  ministry,  legal 
and  medical  professions.  Rich  cloth  binding,  full  gold 
stamp,  illustrated.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Write  for 

Other  People  s  Opinions,”  and  Table  of  Contents. 
I  urban  Publishing  Co„  Dept.  W„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  SOCIALISTS,  Who  They  Are  and  What  They  Stand 
™:uby.o0hn  ‘Sparg0’  is  the  best  short  book  on  Socialism 
?oth,  50c.  postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
«  Co.,  278  Kinzie  Street.  Chicago,  Ills. 

IN  ORDER  TO  INTRODUCE  the  works  of  Robert  G 
Ingersoll,  we  will  send,  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in 
stamps,  pamphlet  (never  before  sold  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents)  containing  Ingersoll’s  complete  lecture  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  portrait  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  in¬ 
teresting  circular-matter  descriptive  of  the  set  Dept  B 
Dresden  Publishing  Co.,  5  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City.' 

_  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING 
} he  fading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re- 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

~ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  ADVERTISING?  Send 

tor  prospectus  of  “The  Principles  of  Practical  Publicity  ” 
the  new  book  on  the  modern  art  of  advertising.  Covers 
exhaustively  every  phase  of  the  subject.  For  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  student  of  advertising.  Truman  A  De- 
"  eese,  Publisher,  Box  82,  Buffalo,  N  Y 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
a  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Dost  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  VALUE  IN  CARDS,  and  catalog 
listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Our  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post  Card  Co., 
301  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AIOTSTTC  SEA  FERN  POST  CARDS.  Velox  photo, 
Pacific  Ocean  View,  Dainty  Sea  Fern  on  each.  By  mail 
f  cts.  One;  30  cts.  Three;  for  $1  Ten  cards  and  ten  extra 
ferns.  Pacific  Sea  Weed  Co.,  Watsonville,  Calif. 


Help  £0anteb 


SANITARY  and  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING 
tor  Sale-Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
t.  leaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $7o 

from  ®o’nma  COStf  about.®8  Per  liay-  Capital  required 
trom  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$3j0  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

,  BUSINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  InO„lm 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  vet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
?a“?  IS,true,o£  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 

hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men  Are  yon  one  ?  Write  for  particulars! 

Lan gston  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ky„  Box 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GASOLINE  Motorists!  Send  me  $4.75.  Pll  shin  you  all 
?bar§es  PrePa'd,  5  gals.Tiona  gas  engine  cylinder  oil  dean 
free-flowing,  high  fire-test.  10  gals.,  $8.75  Satisfacthm 
guaranteed.  A.  S.  Cale,  202  N.  Commercial  St ,  St !»,uis 


Hot  tfje  Qouscholb 


RI"  j AND  FADED  CLOTHES  ARE  UNSIGHTT  V 
Courtlh!  Wa^fugfo!;  CDSk.ROi“rCk’S  LaU"dry’  218  E-' 

Cxpt:'kwWPr^/5ucEarticu,ars- 


n,]V!;4,N!TKt);  Experienced  Salesmen  in  towns  and  cities 
®?»ehsr  nied’  4Ve  consign  equipment  for  opening  tailor¬ 
ing  establishments,  require  no  investment.  Men  of  good 
standing  and  credentials  find  this  their  opportunity 
Good  income.  Write  Strauss  Brothers,  Strauss  Building 
Chicago.  Largest  Wholesale  Tailoring  House  in  the  U.  s! 


Efaents  $anteb 


buyF LiU ‘fonlmff.m  oURrEca1t^:  wWcha™l"about  Page 

Agents  wanted’  every  where.^Can° earn  Chr  T''' 

money.  Dexter  Supply  Co./llM  Caxton  mg.fch“ 


60ALmLNNTIB  SM°,KE?  Does  11  "'ck-rV 
Th™  r  •  New  HuS°  Inverted  Gas  Lamp. 

Throws  light  down  instead  of  on  ceiling;  easy  to  adjust- 
saves  w  gas  bill.  Will  not  flash  back  of ’smoke  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Hugo,  850  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


hnndi?^0^1*  W^TEI)  in  every  city  and  county; 
handle  best-paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new: 

b  n°  insurance  book  canvassing.’ 
Address  Phoenix  Company,  34  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


Of  Interest  to  fr)omen 


CLERiCAL  MEN.  We  need  more  bright  voung  book- 

sitrKr°TvPher‘-  «"d  general  "fflce  assistants  for  po- 
with  veil  known  firms.  Salaries, $600-$1500.  Write 
us  today.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 

LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing 

manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis’ 
rnf’1  r-n  ranC rMo.ler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
-  >  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 


»"'e.  an  a8en°y  proposition  that  will 
interest  any  factory  foreman,  or  any  honest  man  who 
wants  to  make  a  little  on  the  side  without  much  effort 
and  who  mixes  with  men  that  use  tools— Write  quick  for 
details  and  secure  exclusive  territory.  Orr  &  Lockett 
Hardware  Company,  Dept.  S,  Chicago!  IU. 


;Real  0gtate 


«;9RnDT^LOVhS'  E1!^ ,ength  U«  button)  black  or  white 
$2.o0.  Tfinsor  browns  $2.  <5.  Twelve  buttons $2  25  Best  nual 
Department  store  prices  $3.50  and  $4.00  Heavy  Cane 

made;  no  previous  experience  required.  Send  twenty  cent! 

Bostouq’  Mass.  'IOt  8liTer-  Cutter 


PRIESTLY  CRAVENETTE  AND  CRrcTu 
™«APt  aND  SUITS.  Buy  from  the  maker  savl 
halt.  \\  rite  to-day  for  free  samples  booklet 

5r&£lu:ial  Test  Rain  cioS^^^SS!; 


©ransportation 


Inbestments 


TOLEDO,  O.  WE  OFFER  Toledo  Gas,  Electric  &  Heat¬ 
ing  Company  5;»  Gold  Bonds  to  net  the  investor  5LV; 
Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1,000.  Due  1935.  Interest 
Hf!1!fSThnr'°CT0-bm  '  hls  c«mPany  is  a  cousolida- 
ihf  In  GfSi'1fb,t  &  C?ke  an<1  the  heating  companies 
ot  the  city  of  Toledo  and  operates  under  a  perpetual 
ranchise.  b  till  particulars  mailed  on  application.  1  he 
H.  R.  Ashbrook  Co.,  Investment  Bankers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


iJfrsceUanecug 


DUCED  R?TFs"’®nTih  W?ITE  US  REGARDING  RE- 
0  RATES  and  through  cars  for  houseiiold  effects 

ar“h“  iure‘ght  C°-  R°',m  11U2’  355  Eearborri 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS;  “Texas  is  the  Gar- 
den  of  the  Lord  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord’s  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 

Mo'-lf  w’ n  Ii?Vem  0rS  Homeseekers  Realty  Company, 
ol9-21  Hall  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

~  DG  YOU  WANT  OTHER  PROPERTY  for  your  farm, 
ranch,  wild  land,  city  property  or  merchandise?  If  so 
write.  I  make  a  specialty  of  exchanges.  Send  full 
description  m  your  first  letter.  Stanley  Boggs,  Urbana  III 


Hutomotnlcs  anb  £Qotoring  {Jetoelrp  anb  Qobeltieg 


FOR  SALE  AUTOMOBILE  BARG  VIN.  YALE  2- 
1  I  18  TourinS  Car,  seating  five  persons- 

Erie  Pa”6*'  ®5ja°°’  Jacob  Roth’  1119  StatePStreet, 


<  ASH  REGISTERS  $60.00  and  upward.  Accurate  Re¬ 
liable.  High  in  Quality.  The  Hailwood  Leader  at  $125  00 
.ioes  same  work  as  other  makes  cosling  twice  as  much 
Hall"  ood  Registers  are  sold  through  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  factory  saving  agents’  commissions  and  expenses 
Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood  Casli 
Register  Co.,  122  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Musical  Xn£rtnintente 


WE  SELL  PIANOS  ANYWHERE  ON  EASY  TERMS 
to  responsible  people.  Delivery  Free.  Pease  Pianos  are 
not  an  experiment.  Over  75,000  satisfied  customers. 

1  ur  bargain  list  contains  used  pianos  of  nearlv  everv 
good  make.  Prices  $125  up.  Old  instruments  exchan eed 
Write  for  catalog.  Pease  Co.,  128  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City.' 

^SIN|;.B^pAI??  IN  high-grade  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein  ways  from 
S3o0  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  ,  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up- 
.also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights.  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about,  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


STEEL  \\  HEELS  to  fit  any  wagon  or  cart.  Made  any 

^M.Vwide'tir  '°wtlrn  Also  bandy  wiignns;  low  wheels 
.  u  wide  tires.  \\  ood  wagons  with  steel  wheels  or  steel 

S!  of  alISk!nd"'lieeln  wag->"sa"d  heavy  t ra^im! 
w  agons  »f  (1||  kinds,  for  horses  or  traction  engine  power 

Steel  axles  of  any  size  and  shaj.c.  Address  Electric  Wheei 
Company,  Box  247,  Walton  Square,  Quincy,  Ill  ,  U  S.  A. 


gfeebss  anb  Qlants 


HORSIORD  S  Hardy  Plants  for  cold  climates.  A  thou¬ 
sand  kinds,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Seeds, tried  in  cold  Ver¬ 
mont.  Carriage  saved  in  price  and  quality  of  stock  Write 
for  catalogue.  Frederick  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


IJoItbap  Gifts 


w™™1;''  TO  POCKET.  WHY  NOT  BUY  A  GOLD 
\\  A1CH  this  season?  Christmas  will  soon  be  here.  Buv 
from  the  factory  direct.  Let  me  send  you  my  14k  and 
1  .  ^.atch  c.afcalogue  A.  Contains  photographs  and  de- 
scnptions  of  only  gold  watches  made  without  plated  or 
filled  parts.  Made  for  particular  people.  I  am  proud  of 
this  book  and  want  you  to  see  it  whether  you  buy  now 
or  in  the  future.  Mail  your  request  for  a  copy  to-day  and 
read  information  about  gold  watches  and  see  fac  simile 
letters  from  the  world’s  leading  jewelers.  I  personally 
guarantee  its  immediate  delivery.  W  F  Doll  175 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


IN  A  LITTLE  WHILE  you  will  be  thinking  of  the 
Christmas  Gifts  you  must  purchase.  And  then  the  brain 
lacking  to  decide  what  is  appropriate  Let  us  show  v™ 
What  beautiful  things  and  what  useful  thin|s  you  Sin 
®et  in  New  \  ork,  at  prices  from  a  few  cents  t.»  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.  Send  a  postal  today  for  Many’s  Special 
Christmas  Gifts  Catalogue.  It’s  free.  Thousands  of 
suggestions  of  gifts  for  men,  women  and  children  iilus- 
trated,  and  all  at  Many’s  famously  low  prices.  Address 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York  s 


YOUR  PHOTO  ON  4  POSTAL  CARD.  Send  us  any 
photo  and  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  Ten  Postal  Photos 
and  return  your  photograph.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
V  Itt  Photo  Co.,  Dept.  A,  6134  South  Park  Avenue’ 
Chicago,  Ill. 


GOLD  FISH.  Most  elegant  and  delightful  of  all  home 
pets.  New  Japanese  varieties  are  extra  fine.  We  ship 
everywhere  in  U.  S.  and  guarantee  live  arrival.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


FOR  MEN 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 
HOTELS  AND  TRAVEL 
MACHINERY 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 
YACHTS  AND  BOATS 
STAMPS.  COINS.  CURIOS 
FOR  EXCHANGE 
SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 
HELP  WANTED 
REAL  ESTATE 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTORING 
JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 
HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
POULTRY  AND  PETS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
AGENTS  WANTED 
TRANSPORTATION 


PATENTS 

BANKING 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 
INVESTMENTS 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 
SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC 

ARCHITECTS 
TOYS  AND  GAMES 
FOR  SALE 


C.  Hereafter  advertisements  accepted  for  Collier’s  Classified  Service  wiil  be 
published  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  above  classifications. 

C  Collier’s  Classified  Service,  by  the  way,  is  going  through  a  metamorphosis; 
some  of  the  new  features  are  embodied  in  this  page.  When  the  change  is 
completed,  we  venture  to  predict  you  will  agree  that  Collier’s  is  the  most 
striking  page  of  classified  advertising  to  be  found  anywhere. 

C.  Remember  that  these  improvements  will  make  space  on  this  page  even  more 
'  a  uable  than  !t  ls  now— and  we  are  getting  repeat  orders  every  day  as  it  is. 

C  Why  not  have  your  announcement  on  the  first  new  page? 


IX  ANSWERING  THESE  A  D  v  K  I; 


UTISEMEXTS  PI.EASE  MENTION  COLLIER’ 


Qotelsf  anb  ^rabcl 


UNITED  STATES  HOTEL,  Beach  Street.  BostoiL  Mans 
°!lly  tL°nnIocks,£rom  South  Terminal  Station.  American 

T  Mv  H«'vn«P:pEUr°Pfan  plTUn’  81  up-  Seml  b'L  circulars. 
Till,'  Haynes,  Proprietor.  James  G,  Hickey.  Manager. 

THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  A  practi¬ 
cal  discussion  of  the  problems  of  European  travel.  180  pd 

pface,  Boston.  B"reaU  °f  UniversitY  Travel.  5  Trinhy 


EXPERT  CHEMICAL  ADVICE  to  Manufacturers  Pat¬ 
entees,  etc  ;  processes  investigated;  help  re  Pure  Fond 
Laws;  trade  products,  water,  etc.,  analyzed.  John  C 
Sparks., B.sc.,  KC.S., Expert  Chemist,  16  Beaver  St  N  Y  C 


©ops  anb  Games 


HE  ,W  ?ARD-A  NEW  GAME  tells  anyone’s  fortune 
name,  birthday,  date  month,  age,  and  any  number-’ 
answers  questions,  reads  any  thought  in  anyone’s  niimP 
2dc.  Curtis  Co.,  1214  Unity  Bldg,,  Chicago,  ills" 

POLYSETTIA  New  Parlor  Game.  Fascinating  ex- 
citmg  Any  number  of  players.  Great  for  holidays.  Enter- 
tains  the  entire  family.  Seems  simple.  Try  it  Mailed 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  50c.  Agents  wanted  7  A 
-ronkhite  Mfg.  Co.,  oil)  Mason  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Collection  Qgencies 


WE  COLLECT  BAD  DEBTS  FROM  DEAD  BEATS 
everywhere,  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  vours  We 
collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts  than  any  agency  in  the 
Worlf-  Write  US  and  we  wiil  both  make  money7  Mer¬ 
chants  Protective  Association,  Scientific  Collectors  of 
Bad  Debts.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Francis  G  Luke?  Gen 
era!  Manager.  Some  people  don’t  like  us.” 


2140  3?S5 
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Here  are  a  few  exquisite 
articles  of  choicest  quality 
from  our  enormous  stock 
of  jewelry.' 

Any  honest  person  Can 
open  an  account  on  OUr  reg¬ 
ular  easy  terms  : 

20%  down, 

10%  per  month 

Order  by  number  from 
the  illustrations,  or  Send  for 
catalogue  if  wider  selection 
is  desired.  We  will  ship  for 
examination.  If  you  do  not 
find  our  goods  a  finer  value 
than  your  home  dealer  can 
furnish,  send  them  back. 

If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay 
to  the  express  agent  one-fifth 
of  the  price  and  remit  the 
balance  to  us  in  eight  equal 
monthly  payments.  We  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 
Every  diamond  is  guaran¬ 
teed  and  is  exchangeable  at 
full  price  for  more  expensive 
goods.  Bank  references 
upon  request.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  No.  24 

J.  M.  LYON  a  CO. 

71-73  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1843 

2585 — Lion  Signet  Ring,$  9.00 
234 1  — Cluster,  1 2  Rose 
Diamonds  and  Opal .  20.00 
2 1 65 — Flat  Belcher 
Diamond  Ring .  .  .  .  125.00 
2145 — Tiffany  Dia¬ 
mond  Ring  .  ...  .  40.00 
2157-Flat  Belcher 
Diamond  Ring  .  .  .  25.00 
2 1 49— H  oop  Ring,  2 
Diamonds  and  Ruby  60.00 
2875 — Open  face 
Watch,  gold  filled 

case  .  1  5.00 

2320— Engraved  Bel¬ 
cher  Diamond  Ring  .  200.00 
2149— Tiffany  Dia¬ 
mond  Rmg  .  ....  250.00 
23 1 5 — L  ion’s  Head 
Ring,  diamond  in 
mouth  . 35.00 


Woven  on  the  wonderful  loop- 
fleece  principle,  in  loops  which 
can  never  mat  or  close,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  an<l  carries  off  the  moisture 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  skin  is  kept 
perfectly  ventilated  and  dry  and  can¬ 
not  become  chilled  when  protected 
by  this 

Famous  Loop  of  Health 

That  means  that  Wright’s  Health  Underwear 

keeps  the  body  in perject  health.  Ordinary 
tightly  woven  under¬ 
wear  does  not  allow 
free  ventilation  and 
is  not  health  under¬ 
wear. 

Wright’s  Health  Under¬ 
wear  costs  no  more  than 
the  common  kind.  Insist 
on  having  it.  Write  for 
our  booklet  “The  Loop 
of  Health,  the  Fleece  of 
Comfort,”  it’s  free. 

Wright’s 

Health  Underwear  Co., 

75  Franklin  St.( 

New  1 


i  York. 


i\\ 


have  an  enormous  sale,  because  they  \ 


ffi 


are  the  easiest  and  strongest  brace  made. 
WILL  OUTWEAR  3  PAIRS 
OF  OTHER  KINDS 
If  in  doubt  get  a  pair— test  them  se¬ 
verely,  and  if  they  do  not  stand  up,  we  will 
make  them  good.  Most,  dealers  have  them  ;  if 
your  dealer  does  not,  we  will 
I  send  them  by  mail  postpaid 
for  50  cents’. 

HEWES  &  POTTER 
Dept.  7,  87  Lincoln  St.,  Boston 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
— “Correct  Dress  ami 
Suspender  Styles.” 


Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1906 


COVER  DESIGN 


Drawn  by  Edward  Penfield 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TREES.  Full  Page  in  Color-  I.  The  Lumber  Camp  at  Night 

Frederic  Remington 

EDITORIALS 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  VISIT  TO  PANAMA.  Photographs  .... 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ......... 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
AMENITIES  OF  THE  RACE-TRACK.  Photographs 


8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

15 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  AMERICA— 11.  The  State.  William  Allen  White  16 

Illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 

CLEANING  UP  IN  CHICAGO.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .18 

THE  KEEPtR  OF  A  LIGHT.  Story.  .  .  .  Edith  Barnard  19 

Illustrated  by  J.  N.  Marchand 

THE  HAUNTED  COAT.  Story  ....  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn  21 

Illustrated  by  Clara  Elsene  Peck 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  Arthur  Ruhl  22 


WHO’S  ZOO  IN  AMERICA . Wallace  Irwin  26 

VIII.  George  Blarney  Cortelyou.  With  Sketches  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

OUR  NEWEST  FICTION.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  Norman  Hapgood  28 
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NOTICE  I  O  SUBSCRIBERS.  -  Change  of  Address  Subscribers  w  hen  ordering  a  change 

of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  he  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier  s  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


“How  To  Judge  An  Overcoat”  is  a 
booklet  that  will  save  you  money  every 
time  you  buy  any  kind  of  clothing. 

It  will  enable  you  to  see  clearly  the 
superiority  of  Kenyon  Overcoats — to 
understand  their  fine  workmanship, 
quality,  style,  and  shape  retaining 
features,  and  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  original  manufacturing  system 
that  had  to  be  developed  before  such 
coats  could  be  produced. 

Kenreign  Rain  Coats  show  the  same  supe¬ 
riority ;  and  are  also  described.  Send  your 
dealer  s  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  the  booklet.  Remember,  we  will  see  that 
you  can  get  a  Kenyon  Coat  wherever  you  live. 

Style  Books  (also  free)  from  the  dealer 
who  sells  Kenyon  Coats  or  from 

Go. £1;;^; 


This  Bowl  of  Gold  Fish  Free 


Tf  yon  wsB  to  own  this  EXTRA  LARGE,  two  gallon,  pure  crystal  glass,  Gold  Fish  Aquarium,  contain¬ 
ing  six  beautiful,  fancy,  live  Gold  Fish,  handsome  Castle  Ornament  and  a  year’s  supply  of  Fish  Food, 
just  as  illustrated,  simply  send  us  your  name  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY 

and  w  will  send  it  to  you  at  once,  by  Express  ALL  CHARGES 
PREPAID.  We  will  also  forward  to  you,  prepaid,  16  one-lb  cans 
Midland  Baking  Powder  and  16  smaller  Gold  Fish  Globes  with  two 
beautiful  live  Gold  Fish  for  each.  Sell  the  16  cans  Baking  Powder 
at  50c.  per  can,  presenting  each  customer  with  a  globe  containing 
two  live  gold  fish.  Understand  we  not  only  give  you  your  splendid 
premium  in  advance,  but  trust  you  with  the  Baking  Powder  and 
Premium  Globes  and 
Fish;  and  we  prepay 
the  charges  to  your 
station.  You  can  sell 
the  16  cans  in  an  hour 
simply  by  showing  the 
Globes  and  Live  Fish 
you  give  as  premiums. 

When  all  are  sold  send 
us  the  money  an  I  keep 
the  large  globe  and  fish 
for  your  trouble.  Be  the 
first  in  your  place  to  own 
this  b  e  a  u  t  i  f  u  1  aquarium. 

Your  customers  will  l»uy  the 
Baking  Powder  at  sight  to 
get  the  bowl  of  Gold  Fish. 

This  offer  for  limited  time  only  to  introduce  Midland  The  New  Baking  Powder. 

THE  MIDLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Incorporated.  Desk  B,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

From  now  to  June  1st  is  the  Teal  time  for  shipping  and  handling  Gold  Fish. 


You  get  this  large  two  gallon  globe  with  six  fancy 
live  Gold  Fish,  Handsome  Castle  and  Food  free. 


Each  of  our  customers  gets  one  lb.  Midland  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  and  one  globe  with  two  live  Gold  Fish. 
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As  delightfully  refreshing 
as  the  glorious  vision  of 
Psyches  purity  and  lov- 
liness — 


the  sparkling  crystal  min¬ 
eral  water.  Its  extraordi¬ 
nary  blending  properties, 
absolute  purity  and  invig¬ 
orating  effervescence  have 
given  it  first  place  on  the 
dining  tables  of  the  world. 


Most  men  fear 
baldness 

And  to  women  thin,  lustre¬ 
less  hair  is  a  serious  worri- 
ment. 

Make  the  hair  thick,  lus¬ 
trous  and  healthful  by  a 
daily  scalp  massage  with 


It  stimulates  the  sebaceous  glands. 

It  revitalizes  the  hair  roots. 

It  invigorates  the  hair  follicles. 

It  keeps  the  scalp  clean. 

The  daily  dressing  of  the  hair  with 

Ed.  Pinaud’s  Hair  Tonic  is  a  refined  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  is  the  best  insurance  against  dan¬ 
druff  and  baldness. 


Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample  bottle 
(three  applications)  for  ioc  (to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing). 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Ed.  Pinaud  Building 

84-90  Fifth  Ave.  Dept.  54  New  York 


LEAGW  T© 

4W 


A  week  is  a  very  small  salary 
for  competent  artists.  Good 
positions  are  always  open, 
you  want  to  be 

A  Commercial  Designer  and  Letterer 
A  Cartoonist  and  Comic  Artist 
A  Magazine  and  Book  Illustrator 
A  Mechanical  Draftsman 
An  Architectural  Draftsman 
Or  a  School  Teacher  of  Drawing 
Let  us  train  you  in  shortest  time  possible.  Write  now  for 
full  information.  State  course  you  wish  to  study. 

THE  ACME,  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
2216  Acme  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Correspondence  or  Resident  Instruction. 
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_  _ _  _ lV 

players  say  there  is  no  skate  to  compare  with 
the  College  Hookey  for  quality  and  wear. 

Sold  by  all  dealer's.  Illustrated  catalogues  f  ree. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MUG.  CO., 

N^Y.  Office  84-86  Chambers  St.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

--  . . ' 


CHRISTMAS  SPOON 

Sterling  Silver  of  Special 
Christmas  Design 
Cut  is  two-thirds  of  the 
actual 


Gold  Bowl. 
Sent  by  mail  in  pretty 
box,  on  receipt  ot'  25 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  (Not 
more  than  twelve  sold  on  one  order.) 
A  dainty  Christmas  gift.  Fine  catalog 
of  numerous  Christmas  gifts  FREE. 

The  Warren  Mansfield  Co.,  Silversmiths 
2C4  Temple  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


$S13.oo 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  fr™  a“  in? 

*  vestment  of 
$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Ball  Alleys  at  Sullivan, Ind. 
Wliy  not  go  into  this  business  yourself.  You 
may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a'splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
American  Box  Ball  Co..  1027 'Van  Buren  St..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


0/  PAID  ON  SAVINGS 


Our  six  per  cent  coupon  certificates 
of  deposit  afford  the  safest  investment 
for  people  of  small  means. 

We  invite  correspondence. 


ND  FOR  BOOK l.ET"B’'TO DAY 


Write 


full 

infor¬ 

mation 


Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

other  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
bv  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER  DI  N  ICE  MFC.  CO. 
-2  Main  S|  I'oo.lb  I  on -Ind., I  S.  A. 


Sam¬ 
ple  card 
contain- 
i  n  g  12 
pens, 
differ¬ 
ent  pat- 
t  e  r  ns, 

_ _  sent  to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


CORSET  ANKLE  SUPPORTS 

For  Weak  or  Sprained  Ankles, 

Skating,  Golfing,  &c. 

Child’s,  50c.;  Boy’s,  70c.;  Ladies,  90c. 

Men’s,  $1-00  pair,  any  size. 

Also  Anti  Crooked  Shoe  Cush¬ 
ions  25c.  and  50c.  pair,  any 
size,  at  all  shoe  stores,  or 

NATHAN  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO..  88FReadeSrTN.  Y. 


BIG  VALVE  FOR  10  CENTS 

20  Popular  Songs  with  words  and  music,  20  Stories  of  ad¬ 
venture.  25  Pictures  of  Pretty  Girls,  20  new  Games  for 
young  foikf-,  25  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  60  Ways  to 
Make  Monty,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  on  Love  and 
Courtship,  1  Book  on  Magic,  1  Book  on  Letter  Writing, 
1  Dream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book.  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  games,  100  Con¬ 
undrums,  60  V er^cs  for  Autograph  Albums.  All  the 
above  by  mail  for  10  cents.  Addres3, 

N.  E.  P.  Co.,  Box  9,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

VIEWS  DIN  TEXAS 

Illustrated  booklet  of  Town  and  Country  scenes,  sent 
free.  Address  GEO.  H.  HEAFF0RD,  Dealer  in  Texas 
farm  lands,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Write  now. 

EEARN  Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men,  Women 
and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your  own  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  tuition  fee.  Save 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  den. 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  Fine  cata¬ 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  today. 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  5  Ave.  E,  Omaha,  Neb. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Select  parties  leave  New  York,  Eastward,  Dec.  8  (list  complete)  and 
Jan.  5  ;  from  San  Francisco,  Westward,  Nov.  20.  Only  twelve  persons 
in  each  party.  Positively  best  service.  Frank  C.  Clark,  96  B’ way,  N.  V 

BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

and  list  “W  HAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 

Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO.  S.  VASHON  &  CO.,  903  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Freight  Forwarding  to. 

Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  ot 
_  and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Building, 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street;  San 
Francisco;  109  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P 


ATENTS 


1  (,  COMIC  POST  CARDS  lOc 

1  vr  Funniest  cards  ever  printed;  beautifullycoIored.no  two  alike 
and  every  one  a  corker.  16  cards.  10c  ;  48  cards,  25c.  Big  novelty  cata¬ 
log  free.  DBAKE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  52,  539  Van  Buren  St.  (  hiengo 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT— 


Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab.  1869 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1906 


jyjR.  FREDERICK  PALMER  is  accompanying  the 
President  on  his  trip  to  Panama.  Collier’s 
readers  will  receive  from  him  graphic  accounts  of 
this  historic  event.  On  the  photographic  side  we 
have  made  elaborate  preparations  to  receive  the  best 
possible  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage. 

''J'TIE  Thanksgiving  season  will  be  beautifully  in¬ 
terpreted  in  our  art  features  next  week.  The 
cover  page  will  be  a  design  in  three  colors  by 
Maxfield  Parrish.  This  picture  is  full  of  suggestion 
of  the  time  of  year;  of  peace,  plenty,  and  content; 
and  of  subtly  intimate  family  affection. 

A  LITTLE  lighter  in  theme  and  suggestion  is 
a  three-color  double-page  design  by  Walter 
Appleton  Clark.  This  design,  full  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  spirit,  pictures  country  fields  and  rustic 
types.  It  is  entitled  “Choosing  the  Pumpkin.” 

rJpO  the  public  Mr.  Frederic  Remington’s  name 
suggests  Indians,  soldiers,  frontiersmen,  and  the 
Western  plains.  His  “  Tragedy  of  the  Trees,”  in 
this  number,  is  a  slight  departure  from  these  themes. 
Still  more  marked  will  be  the  change  in  the  second 
in  this  series,  which  we  shall  publish  within  a  few 
weeks.  It  will  picture  a  logging  operation,  with 
brawny  lumbermen  in  action. 

Mr.  William  Allen  White’s  series  of  related 
articles,  “The  County,”  “The  State,”  and  “The 
Nation,”  the  third  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 
In  “The  Nation”  Mr.  White  sums  up  the  optimism 
which  has  dominated  the  series.  He  uses  as  his 
most  apt  illustration  the  manner  in  which  public 
opinion  forced  Congress  to  pass  last  winter  two 
bills  in  which  the  people  were  vitally  interested. 
Public  opinion  did  it.  “The  great  dynamo  of 
popular  will  was  charged  and  began  to  move.  The 
like  of  it  had  not  been  seen  before  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Old  men  had  almost  forgotten  how  the 
great  engine  of  popular  government  worked,  and  to 
younger  men  it  seemed  a  miracle.” 

^MONG  articles  and  fiction  soon  to  appear  in 
Collier’s  are : 

Another  article  on  Child  Labor  by  Miss  Martha 
S.  Bensley. 

“Forsaken  Mountain,”  a  story  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams. 

“The  Explorers,”  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 

“Picture-Gallery  George,”  by  Stephen  French 
Whitman. 
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You  Can  Be  AWater  Color  Artist 

WttHr —  - - — 


Without  previous  knowledge  of  drawing 
or  use  of  colors.  We  teach  y..u  how  t„  paint 
for  profit  or  pleasure  at  small  expense  ami  fur¬ 
nish  all  material.  You  acquire  m  a  course  of 
lessons  by  the 

SAVIGNY  METHOD 

what  would  take  you  years  to  accomplish  in  the 
old  wav.  The  Savigny  method  is  the  easiest 
and  most  wonderful  course  of  instruction  ever 
perfected,  it  aids  you  to  gain  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  and  profits  in  a  lew  lessons. 

PP  r  r  Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
1  1VL,Lj  book  giving  full  particulars , 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

THE  SAVIGNY  SCHOOL  OF  WATER  COLOR  PAINTING 
Studio  No.  R  4  Adams  Ave.  West  Detroit,  Mich. 


Glascock’s  Racers  f fe  the. faste8t  . 

-  _  _  tne  easiest  running 


The  only  hill-climbers 
made.  Built  for  chil- 
dien  from  2  to  15  years 
old.  Having  no  dead  cen¬ 
ter  requires  less  power, 
so  that  the  littlest  tot 
can  climb  a  grade  on  ^ 
a  Glascock’s 
Racer.  It’s 
geared  and 
iuns  faster  and 
different  from 
all  other 
hand- 
propelled 
cars. 


■ 


Three  Motions  :  Racing,  Semi- 
Rowing  and  Rowing.  These 
exercise  motions  develop  all 
muscles  of  the  child’s  body. 
Physicians  endorse 
\  Glascock’s— The  Stan¬ 
dard,  on  account  of 
these  and  many  other 
superior  features.  Ask 
your  dealer. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alogue  now\ 


l.lascockllros. 


Mfg.  Co. 


“Juice”  When  You  Need  It 

The  Apple  Battery  Charger  is  a  dynamo  right  on  your 
automobile  or  motor  boat  that  keeps  the  battery  always 
full  of  “juice”.  It  provides  a 
strong,  ever-ready  current  of 
absolute  evenness,  and  insures 
your  car  or  boat  against  being 
“put  out  of  business”  miles 
from  home.  Write  today  for 
full  information  to 
The  Dutton  Fleet rieul  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Davton,  Ohio 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 


Pat.  Aug.  15,  1905 
Will  Wash  Vehicles  Perfectly. 

Quickly  attached  to  hose.  Will 
not  scratch  varnish.  No  cold,  wet , 
hands.  Booklet  free.  Arrtrei 
Vehicle  Washer  Co.,  141  F 
Main  St.  E.,  Rochester,  N. 


THE  FORM  ERECT 

obtained  without  harness  or  binding 
braces.  The  Vitalii. v  Suspender  scien¬ 
tifically  constructed  to  make  the  large,  strong 
muscles  ot  the  back  carry  the  weight  of  the 
trousers — through  ihe  unconscious  law  of  equi 
poise, the  chest  is  thrown  out  with  abdomen  back 
— insuring  tree  heart  ciiculaiion — go.>d  lung  ac¬ 
tion — deep  breathing — natural  digestion.  A  Sus¬ 
pender  not  a  harness.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  i  hem,  we  w  ill  send  by  mail  postpaid  $1.00. 

Vitality  Booklet  for  the  asking.  THE  PER¬ 
FECTION  MFG.  CO.,  Box  No.  Go,- Girard, Ohio. 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  *11 
‘bout  PATENTS.  W  bat  to  Invent  for  Profit  ami  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 
O’  9  KARA  St  BROCK.  Pat.  Attys..  918  K  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY  NOT  LEARN  A  GOOD  TRADE 


ING^ 


earn  $4.00  to  $6  00  a  day?  Our  graduates  in  PLUMBING 

— BRICKLAYING — PLASTERING — are  in  constant  demand. 
You  do  the  actual  work.  Positions  guaranteed.  COYNE  BROS. 
TRADE  SCHOOLS,  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Branch  in  St.  Louis.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Learn  at  Home 
Book  FREE 


Profit  in  Watchmaking 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Selma  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


DON'T  BURN  YOUR  FINGERS.  Send  10c  for  a 
Griddle  and  Cake  Pan  Greaser.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Merchandise  Specialty  Co.,  52  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


150  MAGIC  TRICKS  lOc 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  150 
Magic  Tricks  with  cards,  ribbons,  rings,  coins,  etc., 
all  so  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  that  with  only 
a  little  practice  you  can  easily  perform  them  and  be 
as  great  a  magician  as  Herrman  or  Kellar.  No  other 
means  of  entertaining  is  so  effective,  yet  it  is  easy  to 
learn.  We  guarantee  success.  Big  Catalog  of 
1000  other  tricks  sent  free  with  each  order.  Get 
these  tricks  and  be  popular  with  your  friends. 

S.  DRAKE,  Dept.  347,  510  Jackson  St.,  Chicago 


CD  17  17  ILLUSTRATED  DAAV 

r  KLL  ELECTRIC  dUUK 

We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  this 
chance.  J.  Andrae  Sc  Sons  Co.,  112  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  KfESS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano, 
Organ.  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  501  Manhattan  Building.  Chicago,  Ill. 


LAW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 


Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text- Book,  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post-Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


EMU  FMUT 

XT  A  TTTD  A 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 
f  We  want  more  salesmen.  -Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana.  Mo. 
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THE  JAPANESE  ARE  A  SENSITIVE,  proud,  and  warlike 
race.  Their  recent  war  has  presumably  not  diminished 
their  pride,  and  upon  occasion  they  would  resume  their 
arms.  Since  the  peace,  they  have  started  building  two 
battleships  more  powerful  than  any  three  of  ours.  It 
would  give  undue  weight  to  the  present  situation  to  say  there 
is  danger  of  war  with  Japan;  yet  there  are  just  two  things 
which  will  save  us  from  war.  at  some  future  day,  with  this 
nation.  One  is  to  treat  them  with  studied  courtesy  and  regard 
jAp  (  for  their  sensitiveness  and  pride;  the  other  is  to 

pride  maintain  a  navy  so  very  much  more  powerful 

than  theirs  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  no  temptation  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  To  fail  in 
both  of  these  will  mean  a  conflict  which  may  end  with  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  as  Japanese  dependencies.  Courtesy  is  some¬ 
what  cheaper  than  a  race  in  navies.  That  is  about  all  we  have 
to  say  concerning  recent  events  in  San  Francisco,  except  to 
suggest  that  the  fastidious  Caucasians  of  that  town  exclude  from 
their  public  schools  all  Japanese  children  who  are  less  clean 
in  person  than  their  own,  all  less  willing  to  work,  and  all  less 
quick  to  learn — and  no  others.  The  working  of  this  rule  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  Government. 


TO  THE  ARM  of  the  Cleveland  “News,”  strength.  It  has 
*  begun  a  series  of  articles  which  detail  the  experiences  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  young  man  who  called  professionally  upon  all 
the  quacks  in  the  city.  With  each  his  experience  was  the  univer¬ 
sal  one  of  the  dupe  with  the  medical  swindler.  He  was  told 
vaguely  and  mysteriously  that  subtle  and  terrible  diseases  were 
upon  him  and  that  only  the  services  of  the  quack,  at  a  heavy 
price,  could  preserve  his  life.  The  educational  value  of  a  series 
of  articles  like  this,  in  a  local  newspaper,  is  scarcely  to  be 
measured.  Even  if  the  withering  exposure  were  not  enough  to 
A  bold  drive  the  quacks  out  of  a  community  where  every 

paper  citizen  they  pass  on  the  street  knows  their 

miserable  story,  the  fact  that  so  many  possible 
victims  are  warned  ought  to  make  business  in  Cleveland  un¬ 

profitable  and  flight  desirable.  What  the  “News”  is  doing  for 
Cleveland  is  a  duty  of  the  press  in  every  town  and  city.  Our 
own  series  could  deal  only  with  quacks  of  national  reputation. 
The  hundreds  who  confine  their  operations  to  single  cities  can 
be  reached  by  local  papers  only.  The  work  requires  but  the 

moral  courage  necessary  to  reject  the  money  which  quacks  pay 

for  advertising.  Swindlers  so  vulnerable  as  medical  frauds  do 
not  indulge  in  libel  suits  nor  seek  courts  of  justice.  May  the 

“News”  be  repaid  in  increased  patronage  and  respect  for  the 
service  it  has  done  for  Cleveland. 


OEVERAL  CITIZENS  of  New  Orleans  have  written  to  us  to 
^  protest  against  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent  storm  in 
that  city.  To  the  same  effect  several  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
papers  have  made  choleric  allusion  to  the  accuracy  of  Collier’s 
and  other  New  York  journals.  With  the  citizens  who  are 
aggrieved  we  sympathize.  As  to  the  newspapers,  now  solemnly 
declaiming  against  evil  report,  the  case  is  not  so  simple.  The 
how  news  inaccurate  accounts  appeared,  as  one  of  our  cor- 

i  s  made  respondents  points  out,  simultaneously,  and  sub¬ 

stantially  in  the  same  form,  in  practically  all  the 
large  newspapers  of  the  country.  This  is  convincing  evidence, 
if  the  point  need  proof,  that  the  reports  did  not  originate  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  offices.  Twenty  editors, 
with  twenty  separate  causes  for  spite  against  New  Orleans,  did 
not  conspire.  These  reports  were  telegraphed  from  New  Orleans, 
and  by  newspaper  men.  Obviously,  a  number  of  persons  in  that 


city  are  catching  the  nimble  dollar,  both  coming  and  going,  by 
sending  out,  for  foreign  consumption,  false  accounts  of  local 
events;  and  later  writing,  for  the  profitable  delectation  of  local 
pride,  virtuously  indignant  invective  against  the  slanders.  To 
the  pondering  of  this  fact  we  suggest  a  few  moments  of  cere¬ 
bration  on  the  part  of  our  indignant  New  Orleans  friends. 
Appropriate  action  ought  to  suggest  itself.  It  is  a  situation 
which  is  recurrent  in  nearly  every  city  where  local  pride  rises 
up  to  denounce  false  rumor  in  the  outside  press.  Men  who 
originate  news  despatches  to  the  outside  world  have  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  truth,  accuracy,  fairness,  and  justice.  If  their 
own  consciences  are  insufficient  to  hold  them  to  a  decent  stand¬ 
ard,  their  fellow  citizens  may  rightly  take  action. 


\JJEEKS  BEFORE  THE  HOLIDAYS  factories  work  overtime, 
to  meet  the  Christmas  trade.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
abuses  exist  similar  to  those  exposed  with  exceptional  thorough¬ 
ness  in  New  York  by  the  College  Settlements  Association,  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers,  the  Consumers’  League, 
the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  and  various 
clubs  of  working  girls.  Women  and  young  girls 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day.  A  theatrical  dress¬ 
maker  in  New  York  last  season  kept  her  girls  at  work  for 
over  eighteen  consecutive  hours.  Ruthlessly,  lamentably  will  the 
factory  laws  be  ignored  for  the  next  two  months.  They  are 
laws  to  protect  life,  health,  and  character.  To  make  them 
effective  is  a  task  that  mainly  belongs  to  our  women. 


A  CALL  TO 
WOMEN 


Y\7  HEN  ELECTIONS  are  over,  causes  still  go  on.  We  took 

a  somewhat  unpopular  course  during  the  late  campaign,  and 

it  may  be  for  some  time  necessary  to  explain,  carefully,  patiently, 

and  with  reiteration,  just  what  it  is  that  we  believe.  It  is  our 

purpose  to  be  calm,  judicial,  non-partizan,  but  it  is  not  our 

purpose  to  conceal  convictions.  We  spoke  out  about  Colonel 

Mann,  Judge  Deuel,  and  “Town  Topics,”  and  that  was  a 

popular  thing  to  do,  although  the  money  cost  was  great.  We 

spoke  out  about  patent  medicines,  and  dropped  $80,000  in  a 

year.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  sit  on  the  fence  about  Mr. 

Hearst,  and  thus  retain  the  friendliness  of  his  immense  and 

excited  following.  But  we  have  certain  principles  that  are  above 

policy,  and  among  them  is  veracity.  How  could 

we  pretend  to  be  weighing  Mr.  Hearst’s  fitness  after- 
1  •  i  •  1  .  ,  W  O  R  D  S 

when  we  were  intimately  acquainted  with  his 

journalism?  Did  we  not  remember  his  assertions  that  whom 
Murphy  was  for  Ryan  was  for?  That  Hughes  was  free  from 
every  improper  influence?  Should  we  pretend  to  be  in  doubt 
merely  because  so  many  of  our  readers  objected  bitterly  to  our 
views?  To  show  how  dangerous  is  unreined  mendacity,  how 
contagious,  how  rapid  in  its  spread,  we  note  that  Mr.  Bryan, 

wishing  to  support  Mr.  Hearst,  charged  that  the  President’s 
muck-rake  speech  kept  Mr.  Hughes  from  calling  Bliss  and 
Cortelyou  to  the  stand.  Did  Mr.  Bryan  know  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  ended  by  process  of  law  on  December  31,  and  the 

President’s  speech  was  delivered  the  following  April  14,  or  did 

he  not? 


[ONG  BEFORE  TRUST  PRESIDENTS  were  compared  with  loaf- 
G'  snatchers  a  certain  distinction  was  observed,  both  as  to  social 
estimation  and  probability  of  punishment,  between  little  thieves 
and  big  ones.  Evan  Dhu  said  that  Scotch  Donald  Bean  Lean 
would  get  for  his  daughter  anything  across  the  border  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  “unless  it  be  too  hot,  or  too  heavy.”  “But,”  sneered 
Waverley,  “to  be  a  cattle  stealer,  a  common  thief!”  “Common 
thief!”  exclaimed  the  indignant  Evan  Dhu,  “no  such  thing — 
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Donald  Bean  I, can  never  lifted  less  than  a  drove  in  his  life.” 
Evan  went  on  to  state  the  distinction  thus:  “He  that  steals  a  cow 
from  a  cottar  is  a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a  Sassenach 
laird  is  a  gentleman  rover.”  To  observe,  in  this 
stamps  connection,  that  two  office-boys  who  stole  stamps 
from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  are  in 
jail  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  felonious  performance,  while 
gentlemen  indicted  for  higher  accomplishments  rove  Europe  from 
Venice  to  the  Seine,  would  be  a  platitude. 


'"TO  BE  WRONGED  by  your  social  superior  was  formerly  a 
1  mark  of  distinction,  and  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  took  an 
interest  in  the  cottager’s  daughter,  both  cottager  and  daughter 
sometimes  carried  their  heads  above  their  neighbors.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  are  now,  thank  Heaven,  a  democracy. 
Social  scorn  jumps  the  boundaries  of  place  and  withers  the  guilty 
in  proportion  to  their  height.  If  justice  seems  to  stumble  and 
halt  in  pursuit  of  the  great,  it  is  the  complexity  rather  than  the 
bigness  of  the  crime  that  makes  the  difference.  The  little  crim¬ 
inals,  loaf-snatchers  and  stamp-stealers,  are  the  regular  grist  of 
the  legal  mill.  For  picking  them  up,  passing  them 
progress  through,  and  depositing  them  in  jail  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  automatic.  Members  of  Legislatures  know 
these  crimes  and  word  their  statutes  to  cover  them;  policemen 
arrest  these  criminals  as  a  matter  of  habit.  But  the  complex, 
involved  crimes,  arising  out  of  the  intricate  relations  of  mod¬ 
ern  business,  baffle  the  understanding  of  law-makers,  policemen, 
and  prosecuting  attorneys.  For  this  purpose  legal  machinery  must 
be  readjusted.  Putting  one  of  these  astute  offenders  through  the 
mill  is,  for  those  charged  with  punishing  the  guilty,  a  new  and 
difficult  task,  for  which  there  is  no  chart  in  precedent.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  the  ethical  impropriety  of  to-day  is  accu¬ 
rately  described  in  the  criminal  statutes  of  to-morrow;  and  the 
world  moves  on. 


"1 


CAN  UNDERSTAND  why  we  should  venerate  old  masters, 
but  why  we  should  venerate  old  mistresses  passes  me,” 
remarked  an  American  humorist  as  he  stood  before  a  portrait 
of  Nell  Gwynne  in  an  English  private  collection.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  often  been  scornful  sightseers.  When  it  comes  to 
foreign  landmarks  perhaps  the  majority  of  us  still  stand  pro- 
vincially  in  the  attitude  of  the  man  from  Missouri — you  have 
to  show  us.  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  has  been  pouring  into 
a  sympathetic  newspaper  ear  a  plaint  about  Glasgow  and  its 
municipal  ownership  system.  She  fails  to  see  where  Mr.  James 
Dalrymple’s  car  service  is  as  good  as  that  of  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  which,  in  passing,  she  distinguishes  as  ‘‘our  two  most 
notoriously  mismanaged  cities.”  The  Scottish  municipal  railway 
has  been  to  her  a  via  dolorosa  paved  with  good 
shUo\vVhfr  'ntentions  and  traversed  by  crazy  trams,  valuable 
as  curios  but  uncomfortable  to  sit  in.  These  cars 
are  infested  with  indolent  conductors  and  frolicsome  germs,  the 
cushions  are  dusty  and  the  floors  are  moist  with  the  essence  of 
American  plug.  Deserting  the  undesirable  public  transportation, 
she  goes  abroad  afoot  to  find  the  slums,  lighted  feebly  by 
municipal  gas  and  rat-burrowed  with  uncleanly  Highlanders  who 
live  -like  highbinders.  In  point  of  cleanliness,  she  says,  Glasgow 
makes  Chinatown  look  like  a  Quaker  kitchen.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Harper  owns  no  real  estate  in  Glasgow,  and 
takes  no  stock  in  its  municipal  railway,  which  she  calls  the 
worst  in  the  world.  But  is  she  fully  qualified  to  judge?  Per¬ 
haps  she  has  never  squeezed  into  one  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune 
Ryan’s  humanized  cattle  trams  plying  between,  say,  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  Coney  Island. 


WHETHER  MEN  AND  WOMEN  shall  be  educated  together 
or  separately  is  a  topic  that  has  been  somewhat  freely 
discussed  of  late,  with  various  conclusions  all  based  on  premises 
that  were  contrary  to  fact.  Chicago  University  has  not  (as  so 
many  newspapers  have  alleged  it  has)  made  a  reversal  of  its 
policy.  Its  policy  about  coeducation  is  precisely  what  it  has 
been  ever  since  President  Harper  won  a  very  close  victory  by 
the  somewhat  drastic  method  of  counting  out  votes  after  he  had 
allowed  them  to  be  cast,  on  an  old  rule,  which  he  had  never 
enforced  before,  to  the  effect  that  instructors  could  not  vote 
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on  such  questions  until  their  period  of  service  in  the  University 
had  reached  a  certain  stated  length.  That  energetic  victory  of 
his  established  the  point  that  when  classes  reached  a  certain  size 
they  should  be  divided,  the  women  being  put  in  one  division 
and  the  men  in  another.  Not  only  is  all  the  advanced  work 
at  Chicago  coeducational,  but  the  early  work  also, 
with  this  one  exception  of  very  large  classes,  coeducation 
Whether  or  not  this  division  shall  in  time  prove  to 
be  an  entering  wedge,  it  is  not  a  step  that  has  been  recently 
taken.  Although  the  numbers  of  women  increase  so  rapidly  in 
proportion  that  many  educators  are  alarmed,  the  Western  uni¬ 
versities,  as  a  rule,  thus  far  show  no  tendency  away  from 
coeducation. 


JWl  ORE  IMMEDIATE  is  another  problem  now  awaiting  solution 
at  Chicago.  The  University  is  Baptist,  with  the  president 
and  the  majority  of  the  trustees  necessarily  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion.  It  can  not  be  made  undenominational  without  a  transfer 
of  property  back  to  the  donors  and  a  retransfer  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  no  scheme  to  remove  the  stringent  provisions  about 
Baptist  control  could  possibly  be  worked  out  without  consent 
of  the  Rockefeller  family.  The  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  is  a  man  of  cautious  nature,  who  is  not  A  CHICAC'° 
...  .  PROBLEM 

likely  to  take  any  steps  of  particular  audacity. 

In  looking  about  for  a  successor  to  President  Harper,  those 
interested  in  the  institution  see  how  much  the  limitation  to 
Baptists  restricts  the  possibilities.  To  secure  a  weak  president, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Rockefellers,  will  not  be  difficult.  To 
secure  a  first-class  man  might  require  not  only  a  new  pledge 
of  money  from  the  family,  but  a  consent  that  the  denominational 
fetters  be  withdrawn  or  made  more  loose. 


EORGE  RASHID  IS  DEAD.  Nine  of  our  readers  out  of 
G-J  ten  will  have  failed  to  observe  the  brief  notices  of  his 
release  from  life,  however  excited  they  may  have  been  earlier 
by  the  dramatic  accounts  of  his  friendless  wandering  on  this 
earth.  This  Syrian  was  a  leper,  and  therefore  the  people,  hear¬ 
ing  the  dread  word,  vented  on  him  their  cruel  folly.  Their 
ignorance  made  them  fierce.  Unaccustomed  dangers  terrify,  and 
this  danger,  though  in  main  part  imaginary,  was  surrounded 
with  vague  ideas  that  appalled.  George  Rashid  left  Elkins, 
in  West  Virginia,  to  go  to  a  leper  colony  in 
New  York.  He  was  driven  from  the  train.  The  hi^rest 
railroad  company  tried  to  send  him  toward  his 
destination  in  a  box  car,  but  he  was  stopped  at  Philadelphia, 
from  which  burg  the  authorities  astutely  sent  him  back  as  far 
as  Baltimore.  He  remained  there  in  a  box  car  until  the  health 
authorities  started  him  on  the  move  again,  only  to  have  him 
stopped  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  Parkersburg 
he  lived  some  days  under  a  tree.  At  Pickens,  where  he  died, 
his  Christian  fellow  beings  fired  at  him  in  the  shanty  where  he 
lived.  The  report  was  sent  out  that  he  died  of  heart  disease. 
He  probably  cared  little  what  they  called  it.  Few  men  have 
met  a  fate  as  drear  as  his. 

BASEBALL  SLANG  IS  DOOMED.  Before  long  it  will  die  of 
its  forced  extremes.  Once  a  riot  of  joyous  metaphor,  it  has 
become  a  mass  of  technical  slang.  It  is  not  a  playing  with 

the  language,  but  a  studied  departure  from  it.  Twenty  years 
ago  ideas  of  speed  and  energy,  success  and  failure,  were  ex¬ 
pressed  with  natural  hyperboles  of  the  prairie.  Now  all  the 
reporters  sit  down  in  a  box  together  to  see  how  many  stupidly 
incomprehensible  words  they  can  invent.  “To  Dr.  White  is  due 
a  royal  diadem  of  currycombs  to  top  off  the 
horse-blankets,”  is  a  mere  accumulation  of  strug-  enough 
gled-for  epithets,  without  a  spark  of  feeling  or 
enjoyment,  as  is  also  the  allegation  in  the  same  narrative  that 
“Dan  O’Leary  said  Izzy  would  go  off  his  bean.”  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Dooley,  and  other  less  gifted  but  not 
less  happy  occupants  of  the  bleachers  or  the  grand  stand,  were 
giving  expression  in  Chicago  newspapers,  in  the  American 
tongue,  to  emotions  aroused  by  the  spectacle  enacted  for  their 
joy.  What  was  then  a  recreation,  a  caprice,  a  spree,  has 
become  a  profession,  and  it  has  become  so  stilted  and  full  of 
labor  that  its  remaining  years  on  earth  "are  few. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  VISIT  TO  PANAMA 


WASHINGTON 
[Return  Nov27.( 


The  Presidents  quarters  on  board  the  Louisiana 
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MIGHT  1906  BY  ENRIQUE  MULLER 
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The  Captain's  room  on  board  the  Louisiana 
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the  mouth  of  theTaLfhanlof^Rife^on  °"  *?',  “  °®lph‘°*”  Jf/’  R°°SeVelt  wiI1  proceed  seaward  UPtil  he  meets  ,he  battleship  “Louisiana”  off  Wolf’s  Trap  Light, 

on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  IS.  The  Pre  dent  will  eo  to  Panama  ’that  „  board  the  Louisiana,  which  will  be  escorted  by  the  cruisers  Tennessee”  and  Washington.”  The  squadron  will  reach  Cole 
then  drive  through  the  city  of  Panama  and  dine  with  President  and  Mrs  Amqrln  t  th  P  *  ™henJ?C  W‘  receive  and  respond  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  President  Amador,  and  review  a  parade.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wi 
•he  Cana.  Zone,  including  tee “a 6m ^  bl  wif  ;  1  the  of  th  r  ,  n  PreS,dend,a'  Th"e  wi"  be  a  reception  a"d  b«H  in  the  evening  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  Ancon.  On  November  16  the  President  will  inspe, 

Commission.  Mr.  Roosevelt  winsail  away  Horn  Cdoi  mdvevninf  n'  T  ^  ^  *"  the  6Vening  W,U  attend  3  the  P<«  a<  Cristobal,  given  by  the  employees  of  the  Cam 

away  from  Colon,  inday  evening,  November  18,  stopping  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  22  and  23.  He  will  reach  Washington  Tuesday  evening,  November  2 
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THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PAUL,  PITTSBURG 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ABOUT  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  PONTIFICAL  MASS 


INTERIOR  OF  PITTSBURG’S  NEW  CATHEDRAL 


r’J"HE  great  new  Catholic  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  of  Pittsburg,  the  Right  Reverend 
Regis  Canevin,  bishop,  was  dedicated  with 
imposing  ceremonies  on  October  25.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Falconio,  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
was  the  consecrator,  and  a  pontifical  mass 
was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Scores 
of  distinguished  prelates,  including  most  of 
the  Archbishops  in  the  United  States,  were 
present.  St.  Paul’s,  as  the  new  cathedral  is 
called,  is  the  third  of  the  name  in  Pittsburg. 
The  first  was  begun  in  1827,  nearly  eighty 
years  ago,  and  burnt  in  1851.  The  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  second  was  laid  six  weeks 
after  the  fire.  This  building  was  torn  down 
four  years  ago  and  succeeded  by  the  fine 
Gothic  structure  just  consecrated.  While 
Pittsburg  has  been  enriched  by  an  impres¬ 
sive  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
New  York  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
notable  civic  building.  The  new  Hall  of 
Records,  just  completed,  is  a  sumptuous  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis.  Its 
cost — ten  million  dollars — was  perhaps  ex¬ 
travagant,  but  a  comparison  with  the  squalid 
twelve  million  dollar  Tweed  court-house  that 
faces  it  makes  it  clear  that  New  York  has 
advanced  a  long  way  in  official  honesty. 
Artists  complain,  however,  that  more  money 
has  been  spent  in  lining  the  interior  with 
meaningless  marbles  than  would  have  been 
needed  to  decorate  it  with  the  works  of  the 
most  famous  sculptors  and  mural  painters 


'|'HE  photograph  reproduced  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  illustrates  the  ruin  wrought 
in  Cuba  by  the  great  hurricane  of  October 
17.  The  beautiful  Prado  of  Havana,  whose 
prostrate  trees  the  wood-cutters  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  remove,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
boulevards  of  the  New  World.  Running 
from  the  outer  harbor  entrance  at  the  Cas¬ 
tillo  de  la  Punta,  it  skirted  the  old  city  wall 
on  the  outside  and  ended  at  the  principal 
park  of  the  capital,  the  Colon  or  Campo 
Marte.  Through  the  centre  of  the  boule¬ 
vard  ran  a  double  line  of  shade  trees. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  these  were  uprooted  or 
broken  down  by  the  hurricane.  The  fact 
that  these  trees  had  grown  up  and  lived 
their  long  lives  without  ever  having  been 
overcome  by  a  storm  before  seems  to  prove 
that  this  cyclone  was  the  worst  Cuba  had 
ever  experienced.  Of  course  the  devasta¬ 
tion  wreaked  on  the  Prado  was  only  one 
item  of  the  hurricane’s  work.  The  entire 
western  half  of  Cuba  was  ravaged,  as  well 
as  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  Not  only  were  the  magnificent 
laurels  that  lined  the  Prado  at  Havana 
blown  down,  but  every  park  in  the  city 
was  ruined,  and  almost  every  tree  except 
the  palms  was  destroyed.  The  palm  trees 
seemed  to  have  a  curious  tropical  adapta¬ 
bility  to  their  hurricane  environment.  It 
will  be  a  full  generation  before  Havana’s 
NEW  YORK’S  TEN  MILLION  DOLLAR  HALL  OF  RECORDS  great  boulevard  can  recover  its  old  beauty 
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JAPAN’S  GRIEVANCES  AGAINST  AMERICA 


A  PAINFUL  situation  has  suddenly  developed  in 
our  relations  with  Japan.  A  section  of  the 
Japanese  people  has  become  infected  with  the 
idea  that  Americans  are  unfriendly  to  them,  and 
the  cordiality  that  has  been  unbroken  since  Perry 
introduced  Japan  to  Western  civilization  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  is  endangered.  Various  little  incidents 
have  contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  but  the  one 
that  has  cut  deepest  has  been  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  recently  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  order  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  excluding  Japanese  children  from  the 
ordinary  public  schools  and  confining  them  to 
separate  schools  along  with  the  children  of  Chinese 
and  Koreans.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  a 
whole  nation,  which  has  given  so  many  proofs  of 
friendship  as  we  have  given  Japan,  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  politicians  of  a  single  city,  but  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  logic. 
There  are  more  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
any  other  city  on  the  American  continent,  and  they 
have  better  facilities  there  for  making  their  griev¬ 
ances  known  at  home.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
serious  talk  in  Japan  of  repeating  the  Chinese  boy¬ 
cott  of  American  goods.  If  things  should  come  to 
that  pass  the  results  would  be  disastrous  to  San 
Francisco,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  Oriental 
trade.  They  would  be  still  more  disastrous  if  the 
Japanese,  exercising  that  acute  discrimination  which 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  masses, 
should  confine  the  boycott  to  San  Francisco  and 
compel  the  steamer  lines  running  to  that  port  to 
transfer  their  business  to  Seattle. 

The  nominal  reason  for  the  segregation  of  the 
Japanese  children  in  San  Francisco  was  that  some 
of  them  had  trachoma.  But  the  obvious  remedy 
for  that  would  be  to  examine  all  the  children  and 
keep  out  those  afflicted,  whatever  their  race. 
There  are  many  Europeans  with  trachoma,  but  it 
would  be  a  bold  Board  of  Education  that  would 
propose  to  herd  all  the  children  of  European 
parentage  by  themselves  on  that  account. 

The  Japanese  Consul  at  San  Francisco  protested 
against  the  segregation  order  and  asked  the  Board 
to  revoke  it,  but  that  body,  on  October  25,  declined 
to  grant  this  request  and  said  that  its  action  was 
based  on  a  State  law  giving  trustees  the  power  to 
exclude  all  children  of  filthy  or  vicious  habits,  or 
children  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  and  also  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
Indian  children  and  for  children  of  Mongolian  or 
Chinese  descent.”  This  law  provided  further  that 
when  such  separate  schools  were  established,  ‘‘In¬ 
dian,  Chinese,  or  Mongolian  children  must  not  be 
admitted  into  any  other.”  The  Board  added  that 
it  would  be  glad  to  have  the  law  tested  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Its  wish  was  gratified  the  next 
day,  when  Judge  Wolverton,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  issued  an  order  directing  it  to  show 
cause  why  one  of  the  excluded  Japanese  pupils 
should  not  be  reinstated.  The  action  which  led  to 
this  order  had  the  warm  approval  of  the  National 
Administration,  which  is  determined  to  see  whether 
the  affair  can  be  brought  under  Federal  jurisdiction 
as  a  question  of  treaty  rights. 

On  October  25  the  matter  was  made  an  inter¬ 
national  issue  by  the  action  of  Viscount  Aoki  the 
0  ’ 


Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who 
protested  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
against  the  treatment  of  Japanese  children  at  San 
Francisco  as  a  violation  of  rights  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  1894.  This  treaty  provides  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  contracting 
powers  shall  have  full  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  or 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  shall 
enjoy  full  protection  of  persons  and  property,  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  courts,  and  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  shall 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  native 
citizens  or  subjects,  that  they  shall  be  on  a  level 
with  natives  in  all  matters  relating  to  rights  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  travel  and  the  disposal  of  property,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship, 
and  the  right  to  bury  their  dead  according  to  their 


VISCOUNT  SUIZO  AOKI 

Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  whose  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  Japanese  school  children  at  San  Francisco 
has  brought  the  issues  between  Japan  and  America  to  a  head 
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religious  customs,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  any  charges  or  taxes  other  or  higher 
than  those  imposed  on  natives  or  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

From  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  there  is  in  this  agreement  covering  the 
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case  of  admission  to  public  schools  at  all,  not  to 
speak  of  admission  to  any  particular  schools.  ’  There 
are  many  countries  in  which  such  a  thing  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  public  education  does  not  exist.  If  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  choose  to  maintain  such  a 
system  they  do  not  seem  to  be  under  any  legal  obli¬ 
gation  to  extend  its  benefits  to  foreigners.  And 
even  if  they  were  under  such  an  obligation  the 
educational  authorities  would  surely  have  the  right 
to  assign  pupils  at  their  discretion  to  this  school 
or  that.  It  would  be  rather  remarkable  for  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  to  be  called  in  to  decide  whether 
a  child  should  be  instructed  in  Public  School  No.  37 
or  Public  School  No.  64.  If  School  Boards  have 
the  right,  which  is  exercised  in  at  least  a  third  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  to  provide  separate  schools 
for  white  and  colored  native-born  citizens  it  would 
seem  hard  to  deny  them  the  right  to  have  separate 
schools  for  foreigners.  Indeed,  the  California  State 
law,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  trouble, 
puts  the  Japanese  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with 
the  very  oldest  native  Americans — the  Indians. 

But  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education  may  be  within  its  legal  rights  does  not 
mitigate  the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  its  action. 
Never  was  trouble  more  wantonly  invited.  The 
Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States  is  insig¬ 
nificant  in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  white  immigration  that  we  receive 
without  question.  As  a  class  the  Japanese  are  the 
cleanest  immigrants  we  receive  from  any  country  in 
the  world.  They  have  none  of  the  characteristics 
that  made  the  invasion  of  Chinese  coolies  a  danger 
that  had  to  be  checked  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring 
China’s  enmity.  They  are  alert,  adaptable,  ready, 
and  anxious  to  acquire  American  ways.  Japan  was 
our  best  friend  among  the  nations.  Her  people 
are  keenly  sensitive;  they  have  an  intensely,  even 
abnormally,  developed  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  honor,  and  the  agitation  against  them  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  wounded  them  to  the  depths.  It  is  an 
agitation  which,  starting  without  any  real  popular 
demand,  has  been  deliberately  worked  up  for  selfish 
purposes  by  reckless  newspapers  and  politicians 
until  now  it  has  gone  beyond  the  control  of  its 
authors,  and  public  men  are  afraid  to  resist  it. 

The  American  people  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
judged  by  a  much  stricter  standard  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  foreigners  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country.  The  fact  is  complimentary,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  burdensome.  Holland  can  fight  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  with  the  Achinese  for  a  generation  with¬ 
out  criticism,  but  we  have  to  explain  our  conduct 
every  time  we  chase  a  band  of  ladrones  in  the 
Philippines.  Although  we  saved  China  from  dis¬ 
memberment  she  boycotts  our  goods  because  we 
restrict  Chinese  immigration,  but  she  does  not 
boycott  Australian  goods,  although  Australia’s  ex¬ 
clusion  policy  is  more  rigorous  than  ours.  Japan 
is  cut  to  the  heart  by  an  anti-Japanese  agitation  in 
California,  but  she  does  not  worry  about  a  similar 
agitation  in  British  Columbia,  which  belongs  to  an 
empire  with  which  she  has  a  formal  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance.  It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  is  under 
that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon” — the  object 
of  the  world’s  intensest  interest.  Noblesse  oblige. 
The  President’s  anxiety  to  do  everything  con- 
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sistent  with  national  dignity  to  soothe  the  ruffled 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  was  made  manifest  by  his 
action  in  despatching  Secretary  Metcalf  to  San 
Francisco  immediately  to  investigate  the  situation 
there  and  see  whether  a  heart-to-heart  explanation 
of  the  trouble  they  were  invoking  would  not  bring 
the  local  authorities  to  their  senses.  At  the  same 
time  Secretary  Root  threw  an  anchor  to  windward 
by  calling  upon  the  Japanese  Government  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sealing  poachers  who  had  raided 
our  rookeries  in  Bering  Sea  and  then  escaped  to 
Japan,  where  no  attempt  seemed  to  have  been 
made  to  disturb  them. 


A  CITY  BESIEGED 


ASSAILED  by  two  classes  of  criminals  at  once, 
/%  San  Francisco  has  been  worked  up  to  the 
state  of  mind  that  evolved  the  great  Vigilance 
Committee  just  half  a  century  ago.  Common,  vul¬ 
gar  thieves — hold-up  men,  pickpockets,  and  bur¬ 
glars — have  made  the  town  so  unsafe  that  people 
have  been  afraid  to  venture  away  from  their  own 
doors  after  dark  and  enough  revolvers  have  been 
sold  to  honest  citizens  to  equip  an  army.  At  the 
same  time  the  more  subtle  robbers  who  operate 
through  police  blackmail,  franchise  grabs,  and 
swindling  contracts  have  been  plundering  the 
afflicted  city  in  bulk.  Mayor  Schmitz,  who  did 
good  work  for  a  time  after  the  fire,  has  fallen  back 
again  under  the  control  of  his  old  political  master, 
Boss  Ruef,  and  the  carnival  of  corruption  has  been 
more  shameless  than  ever  before. 

The  corruption  of  the  Schmitz- Ruef  machine  was 
an  old  story  long  before  the  fire,  and  secret  prep¬ 
arations  to  attack  it  in  the  criminal  courts  began 
last  year  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  it  could  not 
be  overthrown  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney, 
the  intrepid  prosecutor  who  had  enabled  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  put  the  Oregon  land  swin¬ 
dlers  in  the  penitentiary,  was  consulted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  men  upon  the  question  of  purifying 
San  Francisco.  The  cooperation  of  District  At¬ 
torney  Langdon  was  secured  last  January,  and  Mr. 
Heney  arranged  with  Secretary  Hitchcock  to  secure 
the  services  of  William  J.  Burns,  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Burns  was  allowed  to 
resign  from  the  Federal  service  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  be  reappointed  after  his 
work  for  San  Francisco  was  finished.  An  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  going  on  quietly  ever  since  and 
has  resulted  in  accumulating  a  mass  of  evidence 
sufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Heney,  .to  send  Ruef 
and  his  accomplices  to  prison. 

Finally,  on  October  20,  District  Attorney  Lang¬ 
don  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Heney 
a  deputy  in  his  office  to  prosecute  the  boodlers. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  guaranteed  a  fund  of  $100,- 
000  to  be  raised  by  subscription  to  aid  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Heney  was  prepared  to  submit  his  evidence 
to  the  new  Grand  Jury,  and  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  confidently  expected  to  see  Ruef  and  his 
confederates  indicted  and  lodged  in  jail. 

At  this  crisis  Mr.  Gallagher,  who  was  acting  as 
Mayor  in  the  absence  of  Mayor  Schmitz,  undertook 
to  remove  District  Attorney  Langdon  and  appoint 
Ruef,  the  boss  who  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  penitentiary,  in  his  place.  His  action  strained 
the  tense  patience  of  San  Francisco  to  the  breaking 
point.  When  the  Grand  Jury  was  to  be  sworn  in 
five  thousand  people  swarmed  about  the  Court 
House,  cheered  Heney  and  Langdon  and  hooted 
Ruef.  Mr.  Langdon  refused  to  surrender  his  office, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  constitutional  one,  with 
which  the  Mayor  had  no  right  to  interfere,  and  the 
boss  seemed  daunted  by  the  evidences  of  popular 
wrath. 

How  intense  the  feeling  was  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  so  conservative  a  citizen  as  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  told  the  pupils  of  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School  that  if  many  more  bad  men  came  to  San 
Francisco  it  might  be  necessary  to  “get  rid  of 
some  of  them  by  means  of  the  scaffold.’’  “Public 
feeling  is  wrought  to  such  a  pitch,’’  said  President 
Wheeler,  “that  should  violence  be  done  any  of  the 
reform  chiefs,  I  do  not  believe  public  indignation 
would  stop  short  of  death  to  the  perpetrators. 
Heney  is  a  brave  man.  He  knows  that  every  time 
he  walks  into  the  court-room  he  takes  his  life  into 
his  hands.  We  stand  by  him.’’ 

If  the  boodlers  thought  they  could  paralyze  the 


arm  of  the  law  by  having  their  chief  appointed  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  their  delusion  was  dispelled  by  Mr. 
Webb,  the  State  Attorney-General,  who  announced 
that  if  Ruef  should  secure  possession  of  the  local 
prosecuting  machinery  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Heney 
Deputy  Attorney-General,  with  authority  to  probe 
the  charges  of  corruption  to  the  bottom. 

But  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
this  recourse.  The  courts  of  San  Francisco  proved 
adequate  to  the  emergency.  On  October  29  Judge 
Graham  decided  that  Mr.  Langdon  was  still  District 
Attorney  de  facto  and  that  Ruef  had  no  standing. 
Mr.  Heney  immediately  began  to  weed  out  the 
partizans  of  the  boss  from  the  Grand  Jury.  Ruef 
had  come  to  court  escorted  by  a  bodyguard  of  prize¬ 
fighters  and  a  cordon  of  police.  The  court-room 
was  filled  with  his  retainers,  who  were  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  police,  while  respectable  citizens 
were  kept  out  and  in  some  instances  treated  with 
brutal  indignity.  But  Mr.  Heney  was  as  undis¬ 
turbed  when  facing  a  room  full  of  armed  enemies  as 
he  had  been  when  addressing  a  seething  crowd  of 
sympathizers,  and  he  coolly  kept  on  with  the  work 
of  purging  the  Grand  Jury  list  and  smoothing  the 
road  of  the  boss  to  the  penitentiary. 


ALFRED  MOSELY 

The  English  publicist  who  is  bringing  over  five  hundred  British  school¬ 
teachers  to  study  the  American  system  of  education.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Mosely  brought  a  delegation  of  workingmen  to  see  whether  they  could 
learn  anything  from  the  processes  that  had  given  us  our  industrial  supremacy 


AMERICA  AT  BERLIN 


THE  inauguration  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Professorship  of  American  History  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  at  the  University  of  Berlin  on  October 
27  was  made  an  international  event.  Professor 
John  W.  Burgess,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  at  Columbia,  who  is  to  hold  the  chair  for 
the  first  year,  carried  a  message  of  amity  from 
President  Roosevelt,  who  referred  to  the  historical 
and  unbroken  friendship  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States,  beginning  in  the  time  of  Washington 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  recounted  the  services 
rendered  to  the  Union  by  men  of  German  birth 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  dwelt  upon  the  ex¬ 
change  of  culture  culminating  in  the  founding  of 
the  new  professorship.  The  Emperor  honored  the 
first  lecture  with  his  presence,  and  led  his  “fel¬ 
low  students’’  in  a  round  of  cheers  for  President 
Roosevelt. 

A  professorship  launched  under  such  conditions 
would  naturally  seem  in  Germany  to  carry  a  certain 
official  authority.  While  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  instruction  a  German  incumbent  of  such  a  chair 
would  exercise  considerable  freedom  in  expressing 
his  own  opinions,  he  would  hardly  venture  in  the 
act  of  presenting  his  credentials  as  an  unofficial 
ambassador  from  the  head  of  his  own  country  to 


the  ruler  of  the  country  of  his  new  residence  to 
make  statements  radically  distasteful  to  his  own 
government.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  Professor  Burgess,  after  reading  President 
Roosevelt’s  letter,  delivered  an  onslaught  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  protection,  the  press  of  Berlin  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  expressing  the  private  views 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  German 
editors  could  not  realize  that  these  ideas  were 
purely  personal,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  not  shared  by  any  considerable  body  of 
American  opinion. 


CHICAGO  WINNING 


THE  agitation  led  by  Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago 
has  not  brought  “immediate  municipal  own¬ 
ership”  of  traction  lines,  but  it  has  brought 
the  companies  in  control  of  the  city’s  transporta¬ 
tion  system  to  a  frame  of  mind  very  unusual  in 
such  corporations.  The  Chicago  City  Railway 
Company,  on  October  26,  submitted  a  proposition 
in  which  the  Union  Traction  Company  substan¬ 
tially  concurred,  offering  terms  that  would  make  a 
traction  manager  almost  anywhere  else  faint  with 
horror.  Both  companies  promised  to  put  their 
property  into  first-class  condition,  and  to  sell  it  to 
the  city  on  demand  upon  the  first  day  of  any  year 
within  twenty  years.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
the  Union  Traction  Company  to  accept  its  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  City  Railway  Company  agreed  to  take 
both  ordinances  and  operate  one  system  for  the 
whole  city.  The  reconstruction  and  operation  of 
the  lines  were  to  be  supervised  by  a  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervising  Engineers,  one  appointed  by  the  city, 
another  by  the  companies,  and  the  third  by  these 
two.  The  net  receipts  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  companies  and  the  city.  The  companies  agreed 
to  build  a  subway  system  in  partnership  with  the 
city,  investing  not  more  than  five  million  dollars 
in  the  first  five  years.  The  right  of  purchase  for 
the  first  twenty  years  was  to  be  limited  to  the  city, 
but  after  that  the  lines  might  be  taken  over  either 
by  the  city  or  by  another  company  acting  under 
its  authority. 

The  amount  required  to  put  the  dilapidated  trac¬ 
tion  lines  into  shape  was  not  definitely  stated, 
but  it  was  believed  it  would  not  be  less  than 
$50,000,000.  When  taken  over  by  the  city  the 
price  was  to  be  the  cost  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
value  of  the  unexpired  franchises.  The  cars  were 
to  be  of  the  best  finish,  style,  and  design,  to  be 
kept  clean,  in  good  repair,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  heated  to  the  temperature  of  fifty  degrees,  and 
each  car  was  to  contain  a  thermometer.  Universal 
transfers,  exchangeable  between  the  systems  of  the 
two  companies,  were  to  be  given,  including  trans¬ 
fers  on  transfers.  The  city  was  to  have  control  of 
salaries  and  access  to  the  books  of  the  companies, 
which  were  to  waive  all  rights  claimed  under  pre¬ 
vious  laws  and  ordinances.  The  companies  were 
to  care  for  the  streets  within  their  right  of  way, 
and  if  required  were  to  keep  them  clean  and  in 
good  repair  for  their  entire  width  for  a  reasonable 
compensation,  and  to  remove  refuse  and  garbage 
on  the  same  terms.  Trailers  were  to  be  abolished 
and  cars  run  singly.  Many  minor  advantages  were 
offered. 

To  appreciate  the  full  attractiveness  of  these 
propositions,  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  present 
traction  system  of  Chicago — the  most  dilapidated, 
ill-managed,  and  inconvenient  endured  in  any  large 
city  in  the  civilized  world.  One  must  remember 
the  long  trains  of  filthy,  decaying  trailers,  strung 
together  to  save  the  expense  of  separate  motors, 
the  antiquated  roadbeds,  the  shabby  and  over¬ 
worked  employees.  The  new  offers  of  the  com¬ 
panies  would  move  Chicago  from  the  rear  to  the 
head  of  the  municipal  procession  in  the  matter  of 
transportation.  Yet,  inviting  as  the  proposals 
were,  they  were  not  good  enough  for  Mayor  Dunne, 
who  said  they  would  have  to  be  materially  improved 
before  he  could  accept  them.  For  her  ability  to 
be  so  critical  in  a  matter  concerning  which  most 
cities  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  corpora¬ 
tions  are  kind  enough  to  offer  them,  Chicago  has 
to  thank  the  municipal  ownership  agitation.  It 
really  seems  now  as  if  the  city  may  be  in  sight  of 
the  end  of  its  traction  troubles,  for  while  Mayor 
Dunne  objects  to  some  details  of  the  companies’ 
offer  he  intimates  that  a  compromise  can  be  reached. 
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THE  GAMBLERS  HAVE 
THEIR  TROUBLES  BOTH 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


The  poolroom  men’s  steel  observa¬ 
tion  tower  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island 

IN  New  York  the  race-track  man- 
-I  agers  are  engaged  in  a  moral  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  vicious  habit  of 
betting  in  poolrooms.  They  think 
that  if  this  criminal  practise  could  be 
suppressed  more  people  would  come 
to  bet  at  the  race-tracks.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  try  to  prevent  the  pool- 
room  men  from  getting  that  early 
information  of  the  results  of  the  races 
upon  which  their  business  depends 
for  existence.  Some  of  the  shifts 
employed  in  the  war  between  the  le- 


Canvas  screens  erected  by  the  race-track 
police  to  shut  off  the  view  from  the  tower 


gitimate  and  the  illegitimate  gamblers 
are  here  illustrated.  At  Jamaica 
the  poolroom  men  have  a  steel  tower 
seventy  feet  high  from  which  the 
races  are  watched  with  field  glasses 
and  the  results  telegraphed.  A  simi¬ 
lar  tower  at  Belmont  Park  was  blown 
up  with  dynamite.  The  Metropolitan 
Jockey  Club  officials  at  Jamaica  tried 
to  cut  off  the  view  of  the  poolroom 
watchers,  first  with  huge  canvas 
screens,  and  then  with  kites  drag¬ 
ging  blankets,  but  without  success 


Sending  up  blankets  and  banners  by  kites  to  obscure  the  view  from  the  tower 


Parisian  method  of  expressing 
disapproval  at  the  race-track 

THE  Parisians  take  their  sports  seriously, 
as  the  officials  at  the  Longchamps  race¬ 
course  discovered  when  the  favorite  was 
left  at  the  post  in  the  third  race  on  Sun¬ 
day,  October  14,  and  a  rank  outsider  won. 
The  crowd  charged  the  track,  wrecked  the 
bookmakers’  booths,  cleaned  out  the  cash 
boxes,  and  finally  took  gasoline  from  auto¬ 
mobiles,  sprinkled  it  over  the  betting  pavil¬ 
ions,  and  set  them  on  fire,  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  cut  the  hose  and  the  harness  of 
the  engine  horses,  so  that  the  firemen  were 
helpless.  The  police  and  gendarmes  could 
do  nothing  with  the  mob,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  for  troops  from  the  neighboring 
fort  of  Mont  Valerien.  Before  the  enclos- 


Burning  the  betting  booths  at  Long- 
champs  after  a  riot  over  a  false  start 

The  crowd  at  Longchamps  numbered  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  Not  satisfied  with  burning 
the  betting  booths,  two  attempts  were  made 
to  burn  the  grand  stand.  Men  waved  rolls 
of  banknotes  from  the  bookmakers’  hoards, 
gold  and  silver  coins  hurtled  through  the 
air,  and  men  and  women  scrambled  fiercely 
for  the  spoils,  many  of  them  emerging  with 
cuts,  bruises,  or  broken  bones.  What  par¬ 
ticularly  inflamed  the  fury  of  the  mob  was 
the  fact  that  the  whole  racing  enterprise,  in¬ 
cluding  the  betting  system,  th t  pari  mutnei , 
was  under  a  single  management,  and  the 
crowd  easily  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  monopoly  had  engineered  the  false  start 
to  rob  the  public.  The  riot,  the  worst  ever 
known  among  the  excitable  throngs  at  the 
premier  race-track  of  France,  stirred  up  the 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  brought 
the  Longchamps  season  to  an  abrupt  close 


Breaking  into  the  paddock  at  Longchamps,  October  14 
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WHAT’S  THE  MATTER 
WITH  AMERICA 

B WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  which  diagnose  our  civic  ills.  The  preceding  paper  treated  of 
“  The  County.”  The  next  article  will  deal  with  «  The  Nation”  Mr.  White  interprets  our  political  future  with  a 
wholesome  optimism.  He  believes  our  public  sentiment  is  far  ahead  of  our  public  service  and  that  our  intel¬ 
ligent  and  honest  voters  are  entangled  in  an  antiquated  system  of  politics  which  they  arc  sure  to  overthrow 


The 

Boss 
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THE  STATE 

EVER  since  governments  were  established  there 
have  been  complaints  about  the  corruption  of 
public  officials.  And  until  recently — within  the 
/  ten  years  last  past  if  answer  could  be  truly 
made  to  complainants  that  the  corruption  did 
not  affect  the  cash  in  the  public  money-drawer,  tax¬ 
payers  have  been  fairly  well  satisfied.  And  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics,  for  many  decades  it  has  been  true  that  the 
corruption  of  politicians  has  not  affected  the  direct 
taxes  of  the  people  materially.  The  public  money  col¬ 
lected  for  schools  has  been  spent  wisely  and  honestly. 
And  the  public  money  collected  for  local  government 
through  the  counties  has  been  spent  honestly,  and  with 
reasonably  good  judgment.  County  politicians  are  so 
close  to  the  taxpayers  that  they  find  no  temptation  to 
be  dishonest  with  public  money ;  for  it  is  so  obviously 
the  money  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  that  to  take 
it  would  be  too  crude  an  act  of  dishonor  for  the  average 
politician  of  the  type  that  prevails  in  the  average 
American  community.  Moreover,  the  public  business 
in  the  average  American  town  or  county  does  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ordinary  business  ability,  so  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  county  under  our  present 
political  system  is  the  nursery  for  the  political  crooks, 
who  come  to  flower  in  State  politics,  and  bear  fruit  in 
National  politics,  county  taxes  yield  the  taxpayers  vir¬ 
tually  one  hundred  cents  of  returns  on  the  dollar.  But 
approximately  $2  of  every  $10  paid  into  the  county 
treasury  by  the  taxpayer  goes  to  the  State.  And 
when  the  $2  gets  to  the  State  capital,  it  has  traveled 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  men  who  get 
it  do  not  know  the  men  who  paid  it,  and  they  are  more 
inclined  to  trifle  with  it  than  are  the  county  officer's. 
Not  that  they  steal  it — or  any  appreciable  part  of  it ;  so 
little  money  is  taken  out  of  the  public  strong-box  by 
bald  stealing  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  estimating  it. 


But  after  the  taxes  of  the  people  get  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  actual  taxpayers,  often  the  public  money 
is  squandered,  or  is  badly  handled,  and  the  people  do 
not  get  full  return  for  it.  And  the  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  system  under  which  the  people  conduct  their 
politics.  For  the  promotion  to  State  offices  from  county 
offices  is  almost  invariable.  Likewise. the  State  boss  is 
always  a  county  boss.  He  handles  county  and  district 
candidates  in  State  politics,  using  the  methods  of  com¬ 
bination  and  manipulation  that  he  learned  when  he 
handled  township  candidates  in  the  county.  The 
morals  of  the  State  convention  are  the  morals  of  the 
county  convention,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  are  the 
same.  One  must  tell  the  truth  within  reasonable 
bounds;  one  must  reward  his  friends,  one  must  punish 
his  enemies,  and  one  must  not  take  money  for  doing 
things,  but,  instead,  he  must  recognize  “influence”  as 
the  legal  tender,  and  trade  in  it  and  for  it  and  with  it. 

’T'HE  game  permits  the  successful  candi- 
*■  date  to  pay  the  election  expenses  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  who  throws  his 
strength  to  the  winner;  the  game  permits 
the  man  who  can  not  win  to  make  the  best 
possible  bargain  with  the  man  who  is  about 
to  win,  and  in  the  bargain  the  loser  may  get  a  place  for 
himself,  a  place  for  his  friend,  an  advantage  or  special 
privilege  for  his  county,  or  he  may  trade  with  any  of  the 
other  counters  of  the  game.  So  the  State  ticket  of  a 
party  which  has  a  chance  to  win  the  election  is  made  up 
by  combination,  by  trading,  by  bargaining,  and  in  most 
cases  schemers  and  tricksters  of  politics  triumph  in  the 
State  convention  over  the  men  who  are  in  politics  from 
patriotic  motives.  The  people  may  desire  the  honest 
men  to  win,  but  under  our  present  convention  system 
the  people  have  no  way  of  enforcing  their  mandates  in  a 
State  convention ;  they  are  as  remote  and  forgotten  as 
the  taxpayers.  So  the  politicians  have  come  to  regard 
the  State  and  all  State  affairs  as  their  private  property. 


And  State  central  committees  of  the  various  parties, 
and  State  officers,  and  State  bosses,  form  a  sort  of 
grand  lodge  of  American  politics,  which  has  its  own 
signs  and  passwords,  and  is  consciously  proud  of  its 
high  degree.  And  no  matter  in  what  poor  esteem  any 
of  these  past  grands  or  noble  has  beens,  or  worshipful 
tin-sword  squee-gees  is  held  at  the  grocery  stores,  or 
the  coal-dealers’,  or  at  the  bank  in  his  county  town, 
when  he  goes  down  to  the  court-house,  and  exemplifies 
the  work  of  the  grand  lodge  he  always  has  an  audience 
drooling  with  admiration.  For  he  is  “the  object  most 
sublime,”  which  the  average  local  politician  hopes 
fondly  to  “attain  in  time.”  This  picture  may  explain 
the  motive  of  the  township  politician  who  is  willing  to 
help  the  local  candidate  for  county  treasurer  elect  a 
township  delegation  to  the  county  convention;  the 
township  politician  desires  no  office ;  he  merely  asks  to 
“head  the  delegation”  to  the  county  convention;  he 
hopes  to  be  called  into  caucus  when  the  combination  is 
made;  also  when  the  township  politician  seeks  his  re¬ 
ward  for  services  to  the  local  candidate  he  does  not 
ask  for  office.  He  asks  the  township  to  send  him  to 
the  State  convention,  and  when  he  goes  a  dozen  times 
or  so  to  the  State  convention  he  promotes  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  the  county  treasurer  for  State  treasurer,  and 
whether  the  candidate  wins  or  loses,  the  man  who  is 
handling  his  campaign  goes  up  a  chair  or  two  in  the 
grand  lodge.  He  acquires  fame  in  the  State;  he  is 
summoned  when  the  Governor  or  the  United  States 
Senator  is  considering  matters  of  policy.  He  gets  into 
the  Legislature;  he  becomes  a  power.  Usually  he  is 
ignorant,  greedy,  and  cunning;  but  he  and  men  of  his 
type  say  how  the  public  taxes  shall  be  spent  by  the 
State,  who  shall  run  for  the  State  offices,  and  what 
manner  of  State  government  the  people  shall  have. 
When  he  is  defeated  for  the  Legislature  he  is  put  on  a 
State  board  by  the  Governor,  or  is  made  deputy  or  as¬ 
sistant  in  a  State  institution,  and  finally,  when  he  loses 
caste  at  home  and  can  not  be  elected  to  the  State  con- 
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vention,  he  takes  a  minor 
place  in  the  court-house, 
becomes  special  deputy 
when  there  is  a  rush  of 
business  at  court  time, 
and  finally  runs  for  con¬ 
stable  or  for  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  grandly 
takes  a  place  as  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store,  and 
for  a  few  days  patron¬ 
izes  the  proprietor,  and 
finally  disappears  down  the  alley  driving  the  delivery 
wagon.  Of  such  stuff  are  our  country  bosses  made, 
and  for  many  years  they  have  been  our  real  rulers,  and 
will  be  so  long  as  the  present  convention  system  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  country.  Only  a  few  of  these  men  are 
actually  dishonest  in  the  sense  that  the  thief  is  dis¬ 
honest  who  makes  a  business  of  stealing'.  Only  a  few 
of  them  would  accept  bribes,  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  being  bribed.  But  all  of  them  have  a  limited 
moral  view,  and  it  is  a  creed  of  the  caste  that  the 
public  business  is  theirs,  and  that  whoso  seeks  to 
question  their  conduct  of  the  public  business  is  an 
enemy  to  society. 

THIS  system  of  politics,  in  which  the 
*■  mass  of  the  people  have  little  to  do 
but  to  vote  the  tickets,  is  what  those 
interests,  seeking  special  privileges  of  the 
Government,  found  thirty  years  ago.  The 
railroads,  the  brewers,  the  bankers  who 
formed  corporations  to  own  and  operate  lighting  and 
'  power  and  water  plants,  the  food-makers,  and  the 
grain-dealers,  and  all  those  whose  business  profited 
by  extra  legal  advantages  over  their  neighbors,  soon 
found — each  in  his  own  way,  and  little  by  little — that 
the  men  who  controlled  politics  in  this  country  got 
their  places  by  trading  influence,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  trade  official  influence  to  hold  them.  The 
brewer  did  not  have  to  buy  the  sheriff  and  the  county 
prosecutor  with  money  in  order  to  secure  immunity 
from  the  closing  law  for  the  saloons  which  handled 
the  brewer’s  beer;  the  brewer  only  had  to  show  the 
sheriff  and  the  county  attorney  votes  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  votes  in  the  election,  and  the  brewer’s 
saloons  were  unmolested.  And  when  the  county  prose¬ 
cutor  got  to  be  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  the 
railroads  did  not  have  to  give  him  money  to  get  an 
opinion  from  him  that  the  Safety  Appliance  bill  before 
the  Legislature  was  unconstitutional;  the  railroads 
merely  had  to  furnish  the  prosecutor’s  home  delegation 
and  all  his  enthusiastic  friends  in  Garfield  County  with 
passes  to  the  State  Capitol  during  the  State  convention, 
and  to  employ  an  able  politician  as  attorney  who  could 
make  the  political  combination  with  candidates  for 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer, 
in  which  the  county  attorney  became  the  party  nominee 
for  Attorney-General.  Then  having  nominated  the 
candidate,  and  having  contributed  through  the  State 
central  committee  to  the  fund  which  elected  him,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  political  attorney  for  the 
railroad  to  show  the  Attorney-General  the  law,  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  decisions  in  the  case  supporting  the 
railroad’s  view;  and  the  opinion  against  the  people 
came  as  a  natural  product  of  the  system.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  political  game  a  man  who  would  go  back 
on  a  friend,  the  way  the  Attorney-General  would  have 
to  go  back  on  the  railroad  attorney,  by  standing  by  the 
people,  was  unworthy  of  public  confidence  and  esteem. 
And  thus  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  system  grew. 
There  was  little  direct  bribery;  but  there  was  great 
corruption,  and  the  hot¬ 
house  of  corruption  in 
America  was  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment’s.  The  county  or¬ 
ganization  furnished  merely 
the  seeds  and  shoots  and 
saplings  of  corruption. 

Gradual¬ 
ly  the 
system 
changed.  In 
the  seventies 
and  early  eigh¬ 
ties  the  interests  seeking 
special  privileges  dealt  with 
individual  men.  Then  some 
one  made  a  discovery — that 
it  was  cheaper,  safer,  and 
infinitely  more  effective  to 
deal  with  parties.  Where¬ 
upon  the  chairman  of  the 
State  central  committee 
rose  and  became  a  power 
in  Government.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  the  brewers,  the 
stockyards,  the  packing¬ 
houses,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  gamblers  in  the 
cities,  and  all  those  who 
desired  improper  favors  of 
a  State  Government  made 
their  contributions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  State  cen¬ 
tral  committee  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  a  State — or  to 
the  chairmen  of  both  parties 
if  the  result  were  in  any 
doubt,  and  in  return  for  the 
contributions  the  chairman 
who  took  the  money — and 
often  kept  part  of  it  with 
the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  donors — 
agreed  to  protect  them. 

1  he  chairman  held  the 
Pa^ty  whip  over  Governors 
and  State  officers,  and  con- 
o 


vinced  them  that  they  would  ruin  the  party  by  attack¬ 
ing  law-breakers  in  high  places.  The  State  chairman 
sent  money  for  election  expenses  to  legislative  candi¬ 
dates,  and  to  county  chairmen,  and  when  the  Leg¬ 
islature  met  that  money  gave  the  State  chairman 
influence  over  individual  legislators;  also  that  money 
summoned  county  chairmen  to  the  capital  to  work  with 
the  State  chairman  in  the  interests  of  the  legislation  he 
needed,  or  to  show  the  Governor  and  the  State  officers 
that  the  State  chairman’s  view  was  that  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  great  invention — that  scheme 
of  bribing  a  State  by  buying  its  party  organization. 
And  it  has  worked  successfully  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years.  It  was  clean— in  that  it  did  not  foster  bribe¬ 
takers  among  legislators;  it  was  legal,  in  that  the 
money  paid  was  paid  to  a  shrewd  man  who  required  no 
explicit  understanding  of  his  bargain,  but  who  re¬ 
sponded  without  prompting  when  need  came.  It  was 
entirely  respectable  because  the  good  men  running  on 
the  State  ticket  knew  nothing  of  the  forces  behind 
them,  and  could  be  easily  fooled  when  they  showed 
signs  of  standing  by  the  people.  A  few  men  got  rich 
playing  the  game  thus,  but  they  were  men  who  had 
proved  themselves  discreet  by  climbing  above  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  politicians  into  the  highest  places  in  the 
party  organization.  So  there  were  no  scandals;  the 
people  were  kept  under  the  influence  of  a  party  nar¬ 
cotic,  and  the  encroachment  of  special  privileges  went 
on.  Under  this  system  the  cement  of  much  of  the 
vested  interests  was  set  in  the  foundation  of  capital 
in  this  country.  Laws  permitting  watered  stock  were 
passed  or  allowed  to  stand  and  were  sustained  by  the 
courts  under  the  shadow  of  this  system,  even  though 
those  laws  outraged  every  principle  of  equity  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Laws  which  placed  corporations  above  the 
people,  without  a  soul  to  save  or  a  coat-tail  to  kick,  were 
passed  and  mortised  into  common  acceptance  by  this 
system  of  politics  Laws  that  permit  the  rich  to  escape 
their  taxes,  and  that  protect  the  perjurer  and  the  sneak 
who  tricks  the  people  out  of  their  public  dues,  were 
fastened  upon  the  government  by  our  system  of  party 
bribery.  These  things  were  done  not  so  much  at 
Washington,  and  not  so  much  at  home  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  at  the  State  capitals.  And  all  the  time 
the  fairly  honest  voters  were  organizing  party  clubs, 
marching  in  the  rain  under  party  banners,  cheering 
the  reasonably  honest  men  who  were  generally  at  the 
head  of  the  party  tickets;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
fairly  honest  voters  and  the  reasonably  honest  State 
officers  were  helping  the  big  thieves  to  put  their  hands 
in  the  people’s  pockets.  So  the  people  did  not  condemn 
the  men  who  made  easy  money  out  of  State  contracts 
as  vigorously  as  these  men  should  have  been  con¬ 
demned.  The  people  failed  to  see  that  when  a  State 
chairman  got  rich  he  was  stealing  from  them. 

THEY  may  have  known  vaguely  that 
he  got  his  money  from  the  rich  cor¬ 
porations,  but  the  people  could  not  see 
that  the  transaction  affected  them  ;  so  the 
system,  which  had  never  been  explained  to 
them  in  its  real  light,  prospered  and  the 
people,  who  could  not  see  that  they  were  any  better  off 
when  the  Democrats  ran  the  State  than  when  the  Re¬ 
publicans  ran  it,  came  to  have  a  general  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  getting  any  real  results  in  politics,  and  set 
themselves  to  making  money,  each  man  in  his  own  way. 
And  then  one  fine  day  about  half  a  decade  ago  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  life  began  to  appear  in  the  chrysalis  of 
politics  into  which  our  American  institutions  had  been 
transformed,  after  the  war  between  the  States.  In  a 
score  of  widely  separated  communities  men  began  to  rise 
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in  public  life  who  ignored 
the  rules  of  the  game  of  pol¬ 
itics,  and  worked  there  as 
real  men  work  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  vocations  —  with  di¬ 
rectness,  force,  and  obvious 
honesty.  States  began  to 
have  real  Governors  instead 
of  dummies  in  high  hats 
who  reviewed  the  militia 
and  ran  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  Governor 
Roosevelt  appeared  in  New  York;  Governor  La  Follette 
appeared  in  Wisconsin,  Governor  Crane  appeared  in 
Massachusetts,  men  who  appealed  directly  to  the 
people,  even  through  the  dead  wall  of  party  caucuses 
and  conventions.  The  people  began  to  understand 
what  their  politics  really  was,  and  they  began  to 
find  in  certain  cities  and  States  that  they"  could  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  force  of  unblushing  corruption,  and  could 
overthrow  it.  While  they  were  overthrowing  the  big 
thieves  the  people  began  discovering  the  little  thieves 
the  party  hangers-on— the  fleas  of  the  system  who  an¬ 
noyed  rather  than  crippled  the  body  politic.  Of  course, 
when  one  says  “they,”  in  speaking  of  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  change  the  party  system 
( Government,  one  does  not  mean  all  the  people. 
“  I  hey”  in  this  connection  means  the  reading  thinking 
minority  of  the  people.  8  g 

T7OR  instance,  the  association  of  shippers 
*  who  started  the  agitation  for  the  rate 
bill,  and  who  composed  the  organization 
which  convinced  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  justice  of  the  demand  for  a  new  rail¬ 
road  law,  numbered  less  than  ten  thousand 
these  men  raised  less  than  two  dollars  per 
carry  out  their  propaganda  and  maintain 
their  organization.  Ten  thousand  men  is  such  a  small 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  that  it  is 
inconsiderable,  and  the  sum  spent  by  ^hese  men  is  so 
small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  yet  those 
men  and  this  money  aroused  the  whole  country  and 
made  a  public  sentiment  so  resistless  that  before  it  the 
forces  of  greed  and  corruption  did  not  dare  to  stand. 
The  railroads  enlisted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  favored  shippers,  and  favored  communities, 
and  spent  millions  of  money  trying  to  overcome  the 
sentiment  made  by  the  aggrieved  shippers.  But  with 
all  their  implements  of  power  the  railroads  did  not 
move  public  sentiment  an  inch  toward  their  cause ;  in¬ 
stead  turned  the  people  against  the  railroads.  And  so 
the  men  who  have  been  attacking  the  dead  shell  of 
party  politics  which  has  enveloped  this  nation  have  not 
been  numerous.  But  like  the  aggrieved  shippers  in  the 
contest  with  the  railroads,  these  people  have  been  right. 
They  have  managed  to  dramatize  themselves — in  some 
cases— as  heroes  of  the  people’s  contest,  and  have  told 
the  people  in  simple  direct  language  exactly  how  mat¬ 
ters  stand  with  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
same  appeal  would  not  have-aroused  the  masses.  They 
were  not  ready  for  it.  The  nation’s  wits  had  not  been 
whetted  long  enough  by  the  type  metal  cylinder  grind- 
against  the  steel  roller  of  the  printing  press,  and  a 
generation  ago  men  were  too  weary  from  one  great 
national  strife  to  begin  another.  But  now  a  generation 
is  in  the  land  that  has  known  no  war ;  a  generation 
that  scents  the  battle  from  afar,  and  instinctively  it  is 
looking  for  its  gorgon.  Therefore  when  this  young 
generation  sees  accumulated  wealth  piling  higher  and 
higher  in  the  money  markets,  and  its  surplus  used  for 
a  corruption  fund  to  work  through  the  party  system 

to  curtail  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  the 
younger  generation  knows 
that  its  task  is  set  for  it ;  that 
its  battle  line  is  marked. 
The  people  are  entering 
this  fight  with  a  directness 
and  an  acumen  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  because 
it  is  not  preconcerted  and 
thought  out.  Some  sub¬ 
liminal  sense  of  the  whole 
people  seems  to  tell  them 
that  the  first  skirmish  must 
be  with  the  politicians  and 
their  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Until  the  nominating 
convention  is  abandoned, 
and  the  people  can  name 
their  party  candidates  for 
all  offices  by  a  direct  vote, 
the  professional  politician 
will  win  too  many  victories 
to  make  the  people  safe  in 
the  real  contest.  For  the 
professional  politician,  even 
though  he  be  honest  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  his 
game,  and  even  though  he 
will  not  steal  taxes,  nor 
accept  bribes  uncoated  by 
political  conventions,  is 
nevertheless  the  paid  bush¬ 
whacker  of  the  forces  of 
crooked  finance  that  are  be¬ 
sieging  this  nation.  And 
the  professional  politician 
is  a  State  product,  not  a 
creature  of  national  politics. 
The  professional  delegate 
to  the  county  convention 
rides  on  a  pass  to  the  State 
convention,  and  when  he 
becomes  a  professional  del¬ 
egate  to  the  State  conven¬ 
tion,  his  trip  pass  becomes 
an  annual  pass.  Then  he 
gets  a  State  office  with  small 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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CLEANING  UP  IN  CHICAGO 

iiS  ci  iisult  of  recent  raids  on  cold-storage  houses ,  department-store  refrigerators ,  and  ice-cream  parlors , 
five  million  pounds  of  decayed  or  impure  food ,  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars ,  have  been  destroyed 


CROWD  WATCHING  A  RAID  BY  THE  CITY  INSPECTORS  ON  A  MARKET  IN  CHICAGO’S  JEWISH  QUARTER 


Cj  HICAGO  is  in  a  frenzy  of  “cleaning  up.”  The 
Department  of  Food  Inspection  and  Public 
j  Health  is  being  run  with  a  speed,  a  rush,  and 
F  an  enthusiasm  rarely  known  in  the  slow  leisure 
of  political  jobs.  About  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  impure  food  go  to  the  bonfires  every  day; 
cold-storage  warehouses  are  being  turned  inside  out; 
department  stores  are  working  furiously  to  get  their 
musty  cellars  cleaned  out  before  the  city  inspectors 
catch  them.  The  word  “raid”  in  Chicago  no  longer 
applies  to  saloons  and  dives;  it  is  most  often  heard  in 
connection  with  grocery  stores  and  candy  factories. 

For  years  there  was  one  man  in  Chicago  City  Hall  at 
the  mentipn  of  whose  name  everybody  smiled.  He  was 
fat.  He  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  and  everybody 
spoke  of  him  as  “the  laziest  man  in  the  City  Hall.” 
His  job  was  “Fish  Inspector,”  and  so  everybody  called 
him  “Fish” — his  baptismal  name  was  Patrick  J.  Mur¬ 
ray.  By  virtue  of  being  powerful  in  the  Thirty-second 
Ward  he  had  the  softest  of  all  soft  municipal  snaps. 
“Fish  Inspector”  meant  nothing  whatever.  There  was 
an  investigation  of  the  City  Hall  at  one  time  under 
Mayor  Harrison,  and  nobody  could  discover  that  ‘ ‘  Fish” 
Murray  did  anything  at  all  except  to  draw  his  salary. 

The  passing  of  Mayor  Harrison  and  the  incoming  of 
Mayor  Dunne  connoted  troublous  times  for  “Fish.” 
He  lost  his  sinecure  as  “Fish  Inspector”  and  saw  pros¬ 
pects  of  himself  in  the  cold  world 
without  a  job.  By  dint  of  much 
hustling  he  got  a  sixty-day  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  food  inspector  in 
the  new  administration.  But  sixty 
days  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
and  “Fish”  was  all  for  doing 
something  to  lengthen  his  ten¬ 
ure.  “‘Fish,’”  said  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Whalen,  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Health,  “if  you  wish  to  stay 
on,  you  have  got  to  make  good.” 

“Fish’s”  three  hundred  pounds 
of  inertia  were  transfused  into 
kinetic  energy.  He  made  good 
with  a  vengeance,  and  Mayor 
Edward  F.  Dunne  immediately 
reappointed  him.  “Murray  can 
have  his  job  as  long  as  he  lives 
if  he  keeps  up  such  work  as  he 
has  been  doing,”  was  the  word 
from  the  City  Hall. 

Murray  does  things  on  a  big 
scale.  He  raids  “merchant 
princes”  and  ghetto  stores  alike. 

He  condemned  and  destroyed 
thirty  thousand  cans  of  peaches 
and  corn  in  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  grocery  plants;  confis¬ 
cated  tons  on  tons  of  moldy  candy 
in  one  of  the  biggest  department 
stores,  seized  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  bad  hams  in  a  great 
packing  plant,  and  captured  fifteen 
tons  of  cold-storage  chicken  in  a 
single  swoop.  More  than  this,  he 
made  public  the  name  of  every 
violator  of  the  law — a  punishment 
that  the  malefactors  dreaded  more 
than  they  would  fines  of  half  then- 
fortunes. 

Since  the  public  has  learned 


that  it  has  a  department  that  does  things,  complaints 
of  bad  food  have  been  coming  in  by  the  hundred. 

“Here  are  some  chickens  I  bought  last  night.  They 
are  bad,”  and  a  small  man  cautiously  began  uncover¬ 
ing  a  basket. 

“A  man  across  the  lake  could  tell  that!”  shouted 
Murray.  “Take  them  outside  and  I’ll  talk  to  you.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  this  to  a  dapper  person  who 

advanced  with  a  letter.  “Oh,  yes,  you’re  from  - 

wholesale  grocery.  You’ve  found  forty  dozen  spoiled 
canned  fruit?  Yes,  you’re  all  finding  spoiled  canned 
fruit  now.  Want  us  to  haul  it  away.  Well,  I’ll  send 
a  wagon  for  it.  That  makes  thirty  thousand  cans  of 
spoiled  fruit  that  I  have  on  my  hands  right  now.” 

Juiceless  Lemons  Refilled 

“TTNTIL  I  got  busy,”  explained  Murray,  and  he 
showed  affidavits  to  prove  it,  “all  the  spoiled 
canned  fruit,  or  most  of  it,  was  taken  to  a  barn  on  the 
north  side  and  ‘reprocessed.’  They  cooked  it  over, 
put  on  new  labels,  and  sold  it  for  new. 

“What  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  do  with  all  this 
stuff?  Where’ll  I  dump  it?  Got  into  trouble  over  the 
last  I  disposed  of.  So  easy  to  get  into  trouble.  Buried 
a  hundred  cases  of  juiceless  lemons  that  had  shrunk 
and  been  filled  with  water  and  some  kind  of  acid,  to 


PO!  ;G  KEROSENE  ON  CONDEMNED  FISH 


make  them  look  good.  Kids  dug  ’em  up  and  sold  ’em. 
Women  got  sick.  More  trouble  for  me.  Guess  I’ll  burn 
those  thirty  thousand  cans  of  fruit.”  And  burn  them 
he  did,  boxes  and  all.  The  sound  of  exploding  cans 
was  heard  for  blocks. 

Murray  humorously  says  the  secret  of  his  success 
lies  in  his  nose.  “I  smell  ’em  out,”  he  says  in  an¬ 
swering  those  who  ask  him  how  he  found  all  this  bad 
food.  “I  follow  my  nose,  and  it  never  fails  me  in 
this  business.” 

It  is  a  fact,  “Fish’s”  friends  will  tell  you,  that  he  has 
the  scent  of  an  Indian.  With  this  scent  he  trailed  a 
bear — which  had  been  killed,  some  citizens  averred, 
when  Chicago  was  only  a  blockhouse,  and  kept  in  stor¬ 
age  ever  since — over  a  great  part  of  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  The  dealer  who  had  it  on  his  hands 
was  frantically  driving  from  place  to  place  with  the 
carcass,  endeavoring  to  sell  it  to  some  unsophisticated 
market  owner-.  The  odor  which  floated  after  the  wagon 
resulted  in  the  capture. 

Murray  himself  heads  the  raiding  parties.  A  “free 
lunch”  famine  in  the  downtown  saloons  resulted  from 
one  attack.  “Fish”  found  and  closed  what  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “clearing  house  for  free  lunch.”  The 
place  was  a  sort  of  wholesale  kitchen  run  by  a  man 
who  has  contracts  to  supply  nearly  all  the  downtown 
saloons  with  cooked  free  lunch. 

“That  was  the  dirtiest,  foulest 
hole  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,”  said 
Murray.  “The  man  buys  the  ref¬ 
use  of  the  big  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  and  spoiled  goods  from  meat 
markets  and  groceries,  doctors  it 
up,  and  it  becomes  sandwiches, 
roast  beef,  soup  or  salad  for  free 
lunch.  ” 

Another  discovery  that  shocked 
Chicago  was  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
cern  buys  all  the  bad  eggs  in  the 
market  and  by  a  process  of  “evap¬ 
oration”  and  “desiccation,”  “con¬ 
denses”  them  into  a  material 
which  is  sold  to  nearly  all  the 
bakeries  in  the  city.  This  sub¬ 
stance  was  used  in  the  place  of 
good  eggs  for  the  making  of  pies 
and  cakes.  Murray  destroyed 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  “con¬ 
densed”  eggs,  arrested  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  closed  the  place. 

Murray  raided  four  big  ice¬ 
cream  factories,  found  they  used 
coloring  chemicals,  gelatin,  and  a 
“glue-like”  substance  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  product,  and  forth¬ 
with  destroyed  tons  of  the  cream. 
He  discovered  tallow  in  cheese, 
rancid  oleomargarin  oil  in  cheese, 
seized  several  tons  of  “reproc¬ 
essed”  butter,  and  condemned 
thousands  of  bottles  of  “fake” 
flavoring  extracts. 

At  the  stockyards,  in  a  single 
raid,  Murray  confiscated  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  of  pickled 
hams  which  had  been  passed  by 
Government  inspectors,  and  which 
was  worth  $7,000.  On  the  same 
day  he  went  to  a  cold-storage  plant 
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and  confiscated  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  chick- 
e  is.  The  rest  of  the  chickens  of  the  same  grade — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  all — was 
shipped  East  because  of  fear  Murray  would  confiscate 
it,  and  now  is  supposed  to  be  “chicken  with  hot 
biscuit”  or  “choice  chicken  croquettes,”  according 
to  Murray.  The  cold-storage  scandal  is  one  of  the 
biggest  yet  unearthed,  poultry  from  one  to  three  or 
more  years  old  having  been  found  on  the  market  by 
Commissioner  Whalen.  The  City  Council  is  about  to 
pass  an  ordinance— if  unexpected  opposition  does  not 
develop— providing  a  $300  a  year  license  fee  for  cold- 
storage  houses,  requiring  that  a  time  limit  be  fixed  on 
the  storage  of  all  eggs,  meat,  etc.,  and  providing  for 
continual  city  inspection  of  the  goods  in  the  coolers. 
The  first  measure  introduced  was  fought  by  the  packers 
and  cold-storage  firms  and  temporarily  defeated. 

Like  Murray  is  “Sol”  Van  Praag.  Murray  is  head  of 
the  food  inspectors,  Van  Praag  is  chief  of  the  restaurant 
inspectors.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the  old-school  Demo¬ 
cratic  politicians,  whose  name  spelt  power  and  votes  in 
the  First  Ward  many  years  ago.  But  Van  Praag  fell 
upon  evil  days,  politically  and  financially.  Last  spring 


he  was  found  working  on  the  Lake  Front  city  dump  at 
$2.25  a  day— he  had  when  powerful  given  away  jobs 
worth  five  times  the  money,  and  in  his  palmy  days  he 
spent  $20,000  a  year. 

But,  in  his  low  state,  Van  Praag  did  not  mope  or 
sulk.  As  foreman  of  a  gang  of  Italian  laborers  he  did 
so  well  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  City  Hall 
and  was  given  his  present  position.  In  it  he  also  has 
accomplished  marvels  in  enforcing  cleanliness  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels.  One  thousand  restaurants  have 

cleaned  up"  sufficiently  to  secure  the  city  licenses 
required  by  recent  legislation  of  the  council.  Soiled 
aprons,  greasy  dishcloths,  dirty  napery,  etc.,  are  dis¬ 
appearing  rapidly,  for  in  places  where  they  do  not 
disappear  permanently  the  license  does  not  remain 
long.  (Four  hundred  restaurants  were  inspected,  but 
not  given  licenses.) 

“Some  of  the  places  are  becoming  ‘white  palaces,’  ” 
said  Van  Praag.  “I  believe  more  calcimine,  white¬ 
wash,  and  paint  have  been  sold  to  restaurants  in  the 
last  two  weeks  than  in  any  two  years  previously  since 
the  World’s  Fair.  We  are  cleaning  out  all  kinds  of 
filth.  We  generally  go  into  a  restaurant  just  after  the 


rush  of  a  meal.  It  is  while  the  dishes  are  being  washed 
and  the  places  cleaned  up  that  we  can  best  judge  of  the 
cleanliness.  A  great  many  of  these  places  were  in  such 
condition  that  descriptions  would  be  revolting.” 

In  a  single  week  Murray  and  Van  Praag,  with  their 
men,  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  foodstuffs  in  the  downtown  district 
alone,  and  this— at  that  period— was  not  an  unusual 
week  s  work.  At  the  Union  Stockyards  a  week  later 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
meats  were  condemned.  Seventy-five  fruit  stores  were 
raided  in  one^  week,  with  eight  wholesale  groceries,  five 
candy  factories,  three  evaporated  egg  concerns,  three 
baking-powder  factories,  ten  ice-cream  factories  and 
thirty  bakeries. 

All  this  because  three  city  officials,  filled  with  vigi¬ 
lance  and  energy,  are  enforcing  the  law  without  fear 
or  favor,  backed  by  an  aroused  public  opinion.  Above 
Murray  and  Van  Praag  is  Dr.  Charles  J.  Whalen  the 
new  and  aggressive  Commissioner  of  Health.  In  the 
last  eight  months,  5,051,262  pounds  of  foodstuffs  unfit 
for  human  consumption  have  been  condemned,  against 
798,748  pounds  in  a  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


THE  KEEPER  OF  A  LIGHT 


HE  PEOPLED  HIS  DAYS  WITH  LITTLE  WOODEN  FIGURES 
UNTIL  BEAUTY  CAME  FROM  THE  NEVER-NEVER-NEVER  LAND 


HIS  name  was  Samuel,  and,  like  the  son  of 
Hannah,  he  from  his  infancy  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  a  temple.  It  was  not  a 
temple  built  by  mortal  hands;  God’s  face 
shone  upon  it,  and  its  waters  were  swayed 
back  and  forth  by  God’s  compelling  hand. 

His  father,  throwing  off  wet  oilskins  to  bend  over  the 
biby  on  its  mother’s  breast,  smiled  at  the  grip  of  the 
little  fingers  around  his  own  hard  one,  and  said: 

“Hey,  yon’s  a  fist  will  hold  a  tiller !” 

His  mother,  looking  into  his  hard,  shiny  little  eyes, 
smiled,  too,  and  said:  “And  his  bright  eyes— they’ll  see 
far  through  many  a  fog!” 

Later,  his  father  taught  him  many  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  service  that  the  sea  demands  of  its  followers, 
and  his  mother  was  proud  of  both  her  captains.  Then 
came  the  day  when  the  temple  exacted  one  more  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  the  father  came  home  ’from  the  Banks,  grim 
and  crippled.  He  was  able,  in  time,  to  hobble  around, 
and  through  some  means  was  made  the  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Point ;  but  he  did  not  linger  over  his 
charge,  and  the  son  was  left  to  continue  it. 

They  lived  in  the  lighthouse  alone — he  and  his 
mother.  But  for  her  querulous  fears  he  would  have 
answered  the  call  that  ached  within  him,  to  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships;  as  it  was,  his  youth  speedily  aged 
there  on  the  lonely,  wind-swept  Point.  Dutiful  son  he 
was,  but  the  varying  emotions  of  the  sea  and  the  care 
of  his  light  came  to  be  his  chief  interests. 

The  lighthouse  was  small  and  old-fashioned ;  before 
the  days  of  railroad  and  trolley  and  fast  steam  coasters 
many  small  vessels  had  plied  along  the  coast,  and  the 
white  lighthouse  that  marked  the  long,  rocky  Point 
was  of  great  service ;  but  in  later  years,  when  the  big 
vessels  passed  farther  out,  away  from  the  danger,  it 
served  for  little  more  than  an  old  mile-stone,  and  the 
Government  Lighthouse  Board  recommended  its  disuse, 
lo  the  dwellers  of  the  coast  the  suggestion  meant 
much,  and  their  representative  in  the  halls  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  called  upon  to  use  his  influence  that  the  old 
light  might  be  kept  burning.  This  he  found  a  matter 
of  no  very  great  difficulty;  his  sea-going  constituents 
had  no  need  of  free  Government  garden  seeds,  while 
those  of  a  member  of  the  committee  on  lighthouse 
affairs  were  farmers;  a  fair  exchange  was  made — cer¬ 
tain  rich  farmers  got  their  free  seeds,  and  the  light¬ 
house  on  the  Point  was  left  in  the  care  of  Samuel. 

Samuel  and  his  mother  were  never  lonely;  his  nature 
grew  to  be  more  and  more  like  hers,  and  together 
they  watched  the  sea  and  the  clouds  and  the  passing 
ships.  It  was  not  until  after  she  died  that  Samuel 
became  aware  of  the  great  silence  that  lay  beyond 
the  pounding  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks,  beyond 
the  howling  of  the  wind  around  the  lighthouse,  and 
that  created  a  void  in  his  little  sitting-room  which 
nothing  he  could  do  seemed  to  fill.  The  winter  months 
lett  upon  him  the  touch  of  so  many  years;  he  aged 


rapidly.  He  was  large  of  frame,  and  possessed  of  that 
gentle  hesitancy  of  manner  that  so  many  large  men 
have,  and,  withal,  of  the  handiness  of  the  born  sailor. 
His  mother  had  been  a  careful  housekeeper,  and  Samuel 
did  his  best  to  keep  the  little  place  as  she  would  have 
had  it.  He  did  not  sink  into  the  usual  slovenliness  of 
unaided  man.  He  washed  on  Monday  and  ironed  on 
Tuesday ;  he  rowed  to  the  village  on  Thursdays,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  and  he  baked  on  Saturday.  He 
never  went  to  church,  but  he  knelt  beside  his  bed  every 
night,  and  said  the  simple  “Now  I  lay  me,”  which  his . 
mother  had  taught  him  many  years  before;  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  had  never  left  off  the  prayer  of 
blessing  for  father  and  mother — his  verse  always  ended 
with  the  childish  “God  bless  pa  and  ma,  and  bring 
pa  safe  back  home.” 

In  the  summer  visitors  came  occasionally,  but  his 
mother  had  always  played  the  part  of  guide,  and 
Samuel  was  agonizingly  shy  before  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  liked  to  have  them  come,  especially  the 
children;  but  the  Point  seemed  emptier  than  ever 
when  they  left.  The  children  pleased  him  most  be¬ 
cause  they  always  noticed  the  little  figures  he  whittled ; 
there  were  rows  of  these  little  forms  on  the  mantel  of 
the  kitchen,  which  served 
as  parlor  and  sitting-room 
too,  and  still  more  rows  on 
the  window-sills.  The  crea¬ 
tive  instinct  of  the  big  man- 
creature  somehow  found 
expression  in  carving  crude 
little  figures  of  wood;  they 
were  his  offspring,  and  to 
his  imagination  they  each 
had  distinct  personalities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  all  pretty  much  alike 
— the  little  men  had  straight 
little  legs  without  knees, 
and  the  women  had  skirts 
whose  simplicity  was  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  unadorned  gar¬ 
ments  of  his  mother.  The 
women  all  wore  their  hair 
in  knobs,  and  the  men  had 
closely  cropped  hair  or  wore 
little  round  hats  of  the  Bob¬ 
by  Shafto  type. 

Samuel  did  his  carving 
in  the  evenings,  after  the 
light  was  lit  and  he  sup¬ 
per  things  neatly  put  away. 

He  was  apt  to  hurry  his 
supper  on  Friday,  for  that 
was  the  night  when  he  set 
bread  to  rise.  He  kept  his 
sharp  jack-knife  and  his 
bits  of  wood  on  the  highest 
shelf  of  the  cupboard ;  he 
would  bring  them  out  and 
put  them  in  his  chair,  for 
his  mother  did  not  like  the 
box  set  on  the  table-cloth; 
then  he  would  go  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  shed  outside  the  kitchen 
door  and  bring  in  a  large 
round  wash-tub,  into  which 
he  whittled,  for  his  mother 


did  not  like  to  have  the  bits  of  wood  go  over  the  floor, 
even  though  Samuel  would  have  gathered  them  all  up! 
The  tub  was  carried  back  and  forth  every  night ;  but 
Samuel’s  pleasure  in  his  work  more  than  repaid  his 
trouble  in  getting  ready  for  it.  It  was  his  game  of 
solitaire — and  it  always  “came  out.” 

His  salary  as  keeper  had  always  been  held  by  his 
mother,  and  she  had  saved  a  good  bit  of  it,  fearing 
always  that  some  day  the  lighthouse  might  cease  to  be 
theirs.  She  had  never  allowed  herself  any  luxuries, 
and  Samuel  scarcely  knew  that  luxuries  existed;  but 
there  were  two  things  which  he  longed  for  greatly: 
one,  that  he  might  whittle  without  the  tub,  let  his 
chips  and  shavings  go  over  the  floor  or  anywhere,  that 
his  long  legs  might  stretch  themselves  comfortably  out 
in  front  of  him,  instead  of  bending  themselves  around 
the  sides  of  the  large  tub,  as  they  had  to  do ;  the  other 
was  that  he  might  possess  a  paint  box.  He  had  once 
seen  an  artist  at  work  on  the  rocks,  and  had  watched  him 
laying  on  formless  color  which  grew  into  vivid  life  on 
the  canvas;  and  there  was  a  wooden  paint-box  in  a  shop 
on  Greenwich  Street  of  which  he  often  dreamed:  if  he 
might  only  buy  that,  he  could  give  the  very  tints  of  life 
to  his  little  men  and  women.  After  his  moi  her’s  death 

it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  have  both  his  wishes; 
and  so,  one  night  after  sup¬ 
per,  he  sat  himself  down  to 
whittle  on  the  carpet;  but 
his  hand  was  awkward  and 
shaky  that  night  and  the 
night  after,  and  on  the  third 
night  he  brought  in  the  tub 
again  as  before.  The  paint¬ 
box  he  bought ;  he  had 
never  spoken  of  that  to  his 
mother,  and  so  she  had 
not  forbidden  it.  and  there 
seemed  no  great  disloyalty 
in  buying  it.  Thereafter  he 
found  great  joy  in  coloring 
his  figures,  although  for  a 
long  time  the  problems  of 
green  and  purple  absorbed 
him ;  but  before  the  second 
winter  passed  his  manikins 
bloomed  in  every  color  of 
the  rainbow. 

It  was  during  the  second 
summer  of  his  loneliness 
that  She  came.  Angels 
have  a  way  of  taking  us 
unawares,  when  they  come 
at  all,  and  she  came  with¬ 
out  further  warning  than 
the  glint  of  sunlight  on  a 
pair  of  oars.  The  young 
man  who  rowed  helped  her 
from  the  boat,  and  lazily 
said  that  he  would  stay  out¬ 
side  while  she  explored  the 
lighthouse.  At  that  time 
Samuel  was  fifty-three,  and 
she  had  just  turned  twen¬ 
ty;  Samuel  was  worn  with 
weather  and  looked  older 
than  his  years,  and  she  was 
lovely  with  the  glamour 
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His  carvings  interested  her  immensely 
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of  youth,  and  with  the  grace  and  sweetness  that  youth 
alone  can  not  give. 

She  knocked  at  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen,  and 
smiled  at  Samuel  in  a  simple,  friendly  way.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life  he  stood  face  to  face  and  alone 
with  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  There  was  a  child¬ 
like  quality  in  her  manner  of  making  acquaintance 
which  at  once  disarmed  his  shyness,  and  before  they 
reached  the  level  of  the  light  they  were  talking  like  old 
friends.  He  showed  her  how  he  took  out  the  big  lenses 
to  clean  them,  and  she  understood  and  voiced  his  pride 
in  their  brightness.  As  they  looked  out  of  the  window 
across  the  calm  sea,  she  spoke  of  the  feeling  that  she 
had  when  the  sea  was  not  calm,  and  when  the  light— 
his  light — shone  through  the  mist  like  a  pale  red  reflec¬ 
tion,  warning  ships  off  the  Point.  Then  he  told  her 
some  of  the  things  the  sea  and  sky  said  to  him,  and  he 
knew  that  they  said  the  same  things  to  her.  They 
stood  by  the  window  for  a  while  in  silence;  when  peoole 
can  be  silent  together  they  must  be  friends,  indeed. 

Later  she  came  down  into  the  kitchen  again,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  neatest  place  she  had  ever  seen.  He 
told  her  about  his  housekeeping,  even  to  the  washing 
on  Monday  and  baking  on  Saturday ;  she  listened 
with  the  cordial  interest  of  one  village  housekeeper 
toward  another,  without  a  smile,  asking  questions  that 
were  sensible,  not  curious,  and  even  making  a 
suggestion  or  two.  She  sat  in  his  mother’s 
rocking-chair,  and  he  brought  out  cake  and 
pie ;  she  chose  a  piece  of  the  pie,  and  he  said  he 
preferred  that,  too. 

His  carvings  interested  her  immensely ;  she 
held  every  one,  and  she  showed  him  a  new  way 
to  paint  hair.  There  was  never  a  laugh  in  her 
eyes,  nor  in  her  heart,  at  the  big  man’s  sim¬ 
plicity;  instead,  there  stirred  within  her  that 
motherly  tenderness  which  the  most  immature 
of  women  can  feel  toward  a  helpless  man.  In 
some  dim  way  she  realized  that  the  keeper  was 
talking  with  her  more  freely  than  was  his  wont, 
that  she  was  making  a  bright  place  in  a  life  that 
was  being  lived  out  in  monotone.  Before  she 
left  he  had  told  her  about  his  father,  about  his 
mother,  about  his  lonely  years;  and  she,  half- 
musing,  found  somewhere  the  right  words 
to  say. 

He  never  forgot  the  picture  she  made,  in  the 
high-backed  rocker  beside  the  window,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  row  of  his  little  men  and  women 
out  to  sea  Something  of  the  light  without 
mingled  with  the  light  that  shone  always  in 
her  face;  it  lit  a  depth  of  the  man’s  heart  into 
which  no  ray  had  penetrated  before. 

“Yes,”  she  said  slowly,  “it  must  be  dreadful 
to  have  lost  so  much.  But — but,  I  think,  I’d 
be  willing  to  face  great  dangers,  loneliness, 
everything,  for  what  I  love,  just  as  you  have 
for  your  mother  and  father  and  the  sea — the 
sea  and  the  people  on  it !  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  keep  a  light!” 

Samuel  flushed;  it  had  never  so  presented 
itself  to  him  before,  but  he  knew  at  once  that 
she  was  right,  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  keep 
a  light. 

She  went  on — and  who  can  tell  from  what 
height  the  thought  came  to  her?  “You  serve 
what  you  love  best,  don’t  you?  Having  lost  it 
doesn’t  really  matter,  when  you  can  keep  on 
loving!  I  don’t  think  that  to  have  a  thing 
means  nearly  as  much  as  to  love  it.” 

Ah,  blessed,  indeed,  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
to  whom  the  face  of  God  is  shown ! 

Before  she  left  she  asked  him  for  one  of  his 
carvings — a  little  man  in  a  bright  blue  jacket 
and  brighter  green  trousers,  whose  little  boots 
were  surely  blacker  than  any  other  boots  in  the 
world,  whose  Bobby  Shafto  nat  set  on  his  head 
with  the  jauntiest  air  imaginable,  and  whose 
little  arms  tirelessly  held  out  a  pair  of  diminu¬ 
tive  oars,  which  twirled  around  when  the  wind 
blew  upon  him.  That  was  the  one  she  held 
longest,  and  finally  asked  him  to  give  her. 

Samuel  flushed  with  the  happiness  of  the  artist 
over  his  first  bit  of  appreciation;  people  had, 
indeed,  offered  to  buy  his  figures,  but  no  one  had  ever 
before  asked  one  as  a  gift!  He  told  her  that,  if  she 
would  wait,  he  would  rather  carve  one  especially  for 
her ;  he  had  visions  of  the  care  he  would  put  into  it,  of 
the  excellence  it  should  have  when  finished.  She  was 
leaving  the  shore  on  the  morrow,  she  said,  but  she 
would  be  back  the  next  summer;  would  he,  perhaps, 
come  to  see  her  then,  and  bring  the  figure  to  her?  His 
eyes  brightened ;  would  he  not,  indeed !  He  guided  her 
down  the  rocks  to  the  boat,  whence  the  young  man 
had  been  calling  for  some  minutes,  and  pushed  the 
boat  off,  waved  in  response  to  her  wave,  and  watched 
them  out  of  sight. 

She  had  been  on  the  Point  perhaps  an  hour,  and  his 
world  was  a  new  place.  That  afternoon  he  was  filled 
with  excitement;  he  went  over  every  word  they  had 
spoken,  touched  every  place  where  her  hand  had 
rested,  recalled  every  look  and  turn  of  her  face  and 
figure;  for  the  first  time  since  his  mother  died  he  did 
no  whittling  at  night.  He  climbed  the  stairs  again  and 
again  to  see  if  the  light  was  burning ;  he  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  and  stood  while  the  salt  spray  dashed 
into  his  face.  He  was  moved  almost  to  sickness  by  the 
passing  of  a  ship;  its  lights  beckoned  him,  beckoned 
him  from  this  ledge  of  rock  where  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  child,  father  nor  mother,  friend  nor  dog  to  keep 
him  company.  For  days  he  was  possessed  by  a  miser¬ 
able  restlessness  which  he  had  never  known  before; 
then,  coming  in  one  afternoon  in  time  to  light  the 
lamps  overhead,  he  staggered  in  the  doorway.  There 
was  his  mother’s  chair.  She  had  sat  there,  She,  and  he 
almost  believed  that  she  was  sitting  there  now,  and 
that  he  heard  again  the  words : 

“It  doesn’t  really  matter,  when  you  can  keep  on 


loving!  I  don’t  think  that  to  have  a  thing  means 
nearly  as  much  as  to  love  it!” 

He  took  a  step  within  the  room,  and  laughed  a  little. 
“I  guess  you’re  still  here,  anyways — ain’t  you?” 

He  flushed  at  the  sound  of  his  words,  but  once  having 
broken  the  silence  between  himself  and  his  memory  of 
her,  the  rest  was  easy.  Day  by  day  he  became  more 
accustomed  to  her  seeming  presence ;  day  by  day  it  be¬ 
came  more  real.  He  talked  to  her  as  he  worked,  as  he 
had  never  talked  to  a  living  being.  He  did  not  know 
her  name,  but  he  called  her  Beauty ;  that,  in  his  imag¬ 
ination,  fitted  her  precisely. 

For  a  while  her  presence  went  with  him  everywhere, 
except  to  the  village;  after  having  returned  to  her 
several  times  he  found  such  joy  in  it  that  he  used  to 
try  to  lose  her  in  the  lighthouse,  to  come  upon  her 
around  corners,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere  delight  of 
finding  her  again.  Then,  when  her  presence  was  there 
with  him  suddenly,  he  would  chuckle  with  delight. 

“Foller  me  aroun’  jest  like  a  little  gal,  don’t  ye?”  he 
would  fondly  ask. 

He  was  sure  that  She  offered  to  help  him  with  his 
work,  but  the  manifest  difficulty  of  her  doing  so  did 
not  appear,  because  he  always  at  once  refused. 

“Now  you  know  I  couldn’t  let  you  sile  your  pretty 
little  white  hands  with  this  here  kerosene,  could  I? 


She  watched  him  untie  his  boat 


An’  parin’  potatoes — why  you’d  cut  yourself!”  So 
his  vision  did  not  insist  on  sharing  his  labors,  which 
was  just  as  well;  and  he  had  all  the  joy  of  serving 
her. 

In  the  autumn  some,  one  sent  to  the  lighthouse  a 
bundle  of  old  Sunday  papers  and  magazines,  and  on 
Sundays  Samuel  looked  them  over;  he  never  whittled 
on  Sundays.  One  day  he  came  upon  a  picture  which 
made  his  heart  leap,  and  he  cut  it  out  and  later  made  a 
frame  for  it,  and  set  it  on  his  mantel-shelf  in  front  of 
the  tall  clock.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  the  white  shirt  of  a  boy,  a  fairy  boy,  who — 
though  Samuel  knew  it  not— was  given  to  flying  from 
mantel-shelves  and  out  through  windows;  her  hair  was 
brushed  boy-fashion,  and  her  face  wore  a  wistful,  whim¬ 
sical  little  smile.  It  was  not  Her  face,  but  it  resembled 
her ;  the  eyes,  especially,  were  eyes  that  saw  such 
visions  as  she  saw,  and  he  remembered  that  over  her 
face,  too,  there  had  passed  at  times  during  that  one 
hour  just  such  a  whimsical  smile. 

After  the  picture  was  framed  and  set  on  the  mantel. 
Beauty  had  a  way  of  staying  more  in  the  kitchen,  and 
she  seemed  even  more  real  than  before.  While  he 
whittled  in  the  evenings  Samuel  used  to  talk  to  her, 
and  look  up  to  catch  the  sidelong,  upward  glance  of 
the  face  in  the  picture.  He  often  asked  her  opinion  of 
the  figure  he  was  carving,  and  on  which  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  utmost  care  and  skill.  This  little  man  was 
taller  by  at  least  eight  inches  than  any  other  he  had 
made ;  his  features  were  more  marked,  and  his  legs  less 
like  sections  of  stove-pipe.  His  little  coat  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  minute  carvings  of  pockets  and  buttons  and 
even  of  seams,  and  his  hat — the  crowning  achievement 
— was  carefully  carved  in  imitation  of  straw.  When  he 
was  finally  passed  upon  as  complete,  as  far  as  knife 


could  complete  him,  he  was  polished  and  seasoned 
again,  and  then  painted.  He  stood  on  the  mantel  for 
three  months,  waiting  until  July  should  bring  Her 
back  to  the  shore. 

Samuel  looked  forward  with  no  misgiving  to  his  call 
upon  her,  and  the  presentation  of  his  gift.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  she  should,  in  her  living  presence,  differ 
at  all  from  what  she  was  in  his  imagining.  When  the 
spring  came  he  began  his  preparations.  Looking  at 
her  chair  beside  the  window  one  day,  he  had  an  inspira¬ 
tion  which  took  him  to  the  village  the  next  morning, 
although  it  was  not  Thursday.  He  brought  home  a 
parcel  which  he  undid  on  the  table,  chuckling  with 
delight. 

“Guess  what  I  brought,  Beauty?”  he  asked.  He 
proudly  held  up  a  length  of  some  white  stuff,  printed 
over  with  gaily  hued  flowers.  “Look  at  that,  now! 
Ain’t  it  fit  for  a  queen?  That’s  jest  why  I  bought  it, 
Beauty!  It’s  winder-curtains !” 

It  did,  indeed,  become  window-curtains,  after  many 
days  and  nights  of  toil.  His  fingers  managed  the 
needle  and  thread  very  clumsily.  The  stitches  were 
not  of  even  length  and  distance,  but  the  curtains  trans¬ 
formed  the  plain  little  room,  although  they  kept  out 
part  of  the  light.  She  liked  them,  however,  and  that 
was  the  main  thing. 

Another  day  he  brought  home  a  fine  chenille 
tablecover,  and  again  some  flowering  plants; 
her  place  by  the  window  should  be  made  fit 
for  her. 

Then,  when  July  came,  he  set  his  house  in 
order.  He  began  at  the  top  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  scrubbed  the  stairs  all  the  way  down;  he 
scrubbed  all  the  floors  and  all  the  woodwork; 
he  rubbed  up  the  old,  cheap  furniture  with 
kerosene  until  it  shone  for  very  pity  of  his  ef¬ 
fort,  and  he  polished  everything  else  that  could 
be  made  to  shine.  The  day  that  he  had  set  for 
his  visit  came  at  last,  and  the  sun  shone  with 
a  pleasantly  tempered  radiance.  He  wrapped 
the  manikin  carefully  and  secured  it  on  the 
bow  seat  of  his  boat;  often  as  he  rowed  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  it 
had  not  blown  away.  But  the  manikin  was  as 
well  behaved  as  the  weather,  and  Samuel  came 
in  safety  to  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  hotel.  He 
made  his  boat  fast,  took  the  bright  little  figure 
out  of  its  papers,  and  stepped  to  the  wharf. 

The  hotel  people  were  out  in  gay  afternoon 
costumes.  Samuel  looked  neither  to  right  nor 
to  left,  but  walked  directly  into  the  house  to 
ask  for  her.  A  man  behind  a  counter  asked  her 
name — and  Samuel  stood  as  one  stunned.  He 
did  not  know  her  name.  To  ask  for  “Beauty” 
would  be  absurd,  and  that  was  the  only  one  of 
her  names  that  he  knew.  As  he  stood  awk¬ 
wardly  before  the  elegant,  supercilious  young 
man  a  feeling  of  weakness  took  hold  of  him ; 
She  had  asked  him  to  come,  and  he  had  come; 
yet,  although  her  presence  had  been  with  him 
all  through  the  year,  and  he  knew  well  the  turn 
of  her  head  and  the  look  of  her  eyes  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  he  did  not  know  her  name. 

Some  one  whom  he  took  for  a  tall,  slender 
lady  was  coming  down  the  stairs.  When  she 
saw  him  she  paused  for  a  moment,  then  came 
more  quickly  down  and  toward  him.  He  knew 
her  by  her  smile — she  looked  up  at  him  with 
the  sweet,  wistful  look  of  the  picture,  and 
smiled  a  little  one-sidedly. 

“I’ve  been  expecting  you,”  she  said.  It 
sounded  very  much  like  the  things  Beauty  al¬ 
ways  said  when  he  came  back  from  town.  She 
did  not  know  his  name  either,  but  she  led  him 
at  once  to  a  place  where  they  could  talk.  He 
gave  her  the  manikin,  and  she  noticed  at  once 
that  the  colors  were  different  from  those  of  his 
old  paint-box. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “the  old  paints  would  have 
done!  But  I  like  these  better." 

Samuel  laughed;  yes,  She  was  Beauty,  not 
different  in  word  or  look.  Several  times  girls 
and  young  men  came  to  take  her  away,  but  she 
always  shook  her  head;  not  once  did  Samuel 
doubt  that  she  would  rather  stay  with  him 
than  go  with  them — which  was,  indeed,  quite  true. 
She  even  wanted  him  to  stay  to  tea,  then  remembered 
the  lights.  She  walked  beside  him  over  the  grass  to 
the  wharf ;  her  skirts  made  a  faint  swishing  song 
that  reminded  him  of  the  lapping  of  little  waves  on  a 
calm  day,  and  the  color  of  her  dress  was  like  the  purply 
gray  of  a  hazy  morning. 

She  watched  him  untie  his  boat,  saying: 

“Oh,  can't  I  help  you?  Please  let  me!” 

Samuel  laughed  up  at  her ;  it  was  precisely  the  ques¬ 
tion  She  had  asked,  during  the  winter,  a  hundred  times. 

“I  couldn’t  let  you  sile  your  pretty  little  white  hands 
for  me,”  he  replied. 

He  paused  in  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  perhaps  a  little 
anxiously;  but  there  She  was.  There,  in  the  chair  by 
the  bright  window-curtains.  She  rose  to  greet  him,  to 
say:  “I’ve  been  expecting  you,”  to  surle  in  her  whim¬ 
sical  way,  to  look  up  at  him  with  her  sweet,  sidelong 
glance.  Only  now  her  dress  was  long  and  soft,  and  of 
an  indescribable  color,  like  the  mists  of  the  sea. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps  to  the  lamps  overhead  he 
laughed  a  little  to  himself.  As  if  it  were  possible  that 
She  had  been  left  behind,  there  at  the  hotel !  She  was 
here,  in  the  lighthouse,  standing  beside  him  even  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  star  that  was  just 
beginning  to  glow  above  the  sunset. 

He  turned,  just  before  he  went  down,  to  look  toward 
the  shore;  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  the  hotel 
twinkled  like  tiny  fireflies.  Beside  him  was  his  own 
light,  the  light  that  shone  over  the  rocks  out  to  sea. 

He  went  down  the  stairs,  happily  content,  and  set 
about  getting  supper.  When  he  sat  down  at  last  to  his 
whittling  he  looked  up  at  the  picture  and  said: 

“As  if  I  could  let  her  sile  her  little  hands  for  me!” 
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N  the  afternoon  of  her  graduation 
day  Betty  went  up  garret,  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  uncertain  and  new, 
needing  the  grave  companionship 
of  things  that  had  stepped  aside 
with  honorably  rounded  careers, 
to  meditate  among  cobwebs.  The 
June  sun  was  warm  on  the  roof, 
,  ,  bringing  out  the  smell  of  old  resin 

trom  the  knots  in  the  rafters.  Cobwebs  here  and  there 
catching  the  sunlight  upon  their  dust,  demonstrated 
something  geometrically  with  golden  lines  and  angles 
against  dark  corners.  A  mud-wasp  grumbled  up  and 
down  the  dim  window,  and  in  the  street  a  hand-organ 
droned  a  march. 

Betty,  as  clean  and  new  in  her  white  gown  and  slip¬ 
pers  as  a  butterfly  still  hanging  to  its  cocoon  with 
creases  in  its  wings  showing  how  it  was  packed,  perched 
awkwardly  upon  her  old  high-chair,  and  wondered  what 
she  ought  to  be  thinking  about.  Life  was  solemn. 
Everybody  had  said  so  that  morning.  Her  own  essay 
had  been  to  that  effect,  with  many  quotations  to  prove 
the  point.  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.”  The  world, 
in  effect,  needed  a  number  of  things  done  to  it  and 
young  people  who  were  just  commencing  bore  heavy 
responsibility.  J 

The  discarded  furniture  and  rubbish  seemed  takino- 
counsel  together.  "  Is  it  so  solemn?”  The  cradle  asked 
that,  and  a  cross  of  wax  flowers  under  a  glass  shade 
answered: 


"Why  should  it  be  so?  One  lives  as  long  as  one  i« 
pretty  or  useful,  or  thought  to  be  so ;  then  one  comes 
up  here.  That  is  all.” 

‘‘It  is  very  quiet,”  said  a  broken  toy  drum,  across 
whose  head  lay  a  dejected  doll  in  hoop-skirts;  but  a 
haircloth  sofa  replied  with  dignity: 

"Well,  what  then?  Quiet  is  a  good  thing.” 

The  opinion  of  an  old  leather  trunk,  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  in  a  dark  chimney-corner,  seemed  less  simple  of 
interpretation.  Her  mother  had  shown  her  what  was 
ln*’  crying,  and  that  grief  had  bewildered  Betty  to 
whom  all  time  before  she  was  born  seemed  remote, 
the  desire  of  idle  hands  to  pry  and  seek  came  upon 
*  rI  went  back  with  a  shrill  cry,  and  the  smell 

ot  faded  disintegrating  things  came  up.  She  lifted 
me  yellow  linen  cloth  and  admired  the  martial  glitter 
of  the  uniform  beneath,  patting  the  smooth  black  broad- 
cloth  and  running  her  fingers  over  the  yellow  buttons, 
flow  fine  that  young  uncle  of  hers  must  have  looked  in  it ' 

I  he  girls  in  the  queer  dresses  of  those  days  must  have 
thought  so.  When  he  wore  it  he  was  only  a  few  years 
older  than  Betty,  and  he  had  died  before  he  knew  any- 
thing  about  being  old  and  bald,  when  he  looked  as  he 
md  in  the  picture  downstairs,  like  the  young  men 
Betty  knew,  except  for  wearing  odd-looking  collars  and 
ihose  locks  of  hair  in  front  of  his  ears. 

She  folded  the  coat  over  the  trunk  lid  so  that  the 
rows  of  buttons  presented  a  martial  front.  The  long 
tails  showed  white  silk  lining;  the  epaulets  must  have 
been  gorgeous  when  his  trim  young  shoulders  were 
under  them.  This  was  the  sort  of  coat  one  wore  to 
Dalis;  had  he  loved  to  dance  then  as  much  as  Betty  did 

u'T'u  Had  he  been  very  sorry  t0  die?  Once  that  coat 
nad  been  an  unimportant  part  of  him— now  it  was  all 
that  remained,  stitches,  shoulder-padding,  a  little  spot 
that  might  have  been  wine,  the  buttonholes  showing 
how  they  had  been  buttoned  and  unbuttoned — but  he 
,uas  quite  unreal,  who  had  once  been  as  real  as  Betty 
herself.  Did  one  stop  being  real?  Would  Betty’s 
graduating  gown  outlast  Betty? 


YOUNG  man  stood  by  the  trunk  looking 
down  upon  its  contents  with  a  thoughtful 
air. 

"You  are  a — dream,  aren’t  you?”  whis¬ 
pered  Betty. 

“That’s  all.” 

But  his  voice  was  wistful  as  if  he  wished  he  were 
more  than  that.  Then  he  smiled  dimly. 


"How  fine  I  used  to  feel  in  that!  There’s  nothing 
like  a  little  gold  braid  to  set  a  fellow  up.  ”  He  touched 
the  epaulets  caressingly.  There  was  a  ball— do  thev 
play  the  ‘Blue  Danube’  now?” 

"Not  often,  but  we’re  going  to  have  it  to-night  ” 

“  To-night?  What’s  to-night?" 

"My  graduation  reception.  We  have  a  little  dance 
afterward,  you  know.” 

Is  that  so!  I’d  have  liked  to  go  first-rate — thirty 
years  ago — you’d  have  given  me  a  dance,  wouldn’t  you5 
’Can  I  forget  that  night  in  June?’  ”  he  hummed.  "And 
it  s  as  real  to  you  now  as  it  used  to  be  to  me — I  say—” 

He  was  putting  on  the  coat. 

"The  silk  is  tailing  to  pieces,  and  the  moths  have 
been  at  the  sleeves.”  He  sighed  as  he  buttoned  it  over 
his  chest.  "It’s  odd  how  fond  one  is  of  the  little  things 
one  leaves  behind ;  they  aren’t  of  any  real  consequence 
yet  we  keep  buzzing  about  like  bees  over  honey— and 
it  s  foolish  to  come  back,  yet  we’re  always  doing  it 
‘Can  I  forget  that  night  in  June?’— May  I  have  the 
honor?” 

He  bowed  before  her  with  crooked  elbow.  Some- 
thing  happened  to  the  garret;  there  were  glimmering 
lights  and  shadows  of  another  place,  as  when  you  take 
two  photographs  on  the  same  plate,  and  these  strength- 


A  young  man  stood  by  the  trunk 


ened  and  brightened  until  there  was  a  great  room 
banked  with  flowers  and  palms;  an  orchestra  at  one 
end  played  the  “Blue  Danube,”  and  there  was  such  a 
crowd  of  people  in  gay  queer  clothes  as  Betty  had 
never  seen  in  all  her  days. 

"May  I  have  the  honor?”  said  the  trim  young  officer 
again  still  bowing  and  offering  his  arm.  His  coat 
looked  very  new  indeed.  One  could  not  imagine  moth 
holes  and  tattered  linings.  She  slipped  her  hand  under 

ms  elbow  and  was  whirled  into  the  rustling  crowd _ all 

drifting  together  like  autumn  leaves  while  the  band 
played  the  "Blue  Danube.” 

“How  do  you  like  it?”  whispered  her  uncle.  “It’s 
my  first  official  ball.  I  couldn’t  come  to  yours,  you 
see,  so  I’ve  taken  you  to  mine.  It’s  old-fashioned,  I 
know — but — once  it  was  real!” 

"I’m  just  dreaming  it?”  said  Betty  doubtingly. 

“Of  course.  What  else  could  there  be  now?  What 
are  you  looking  sad  for?  It’s  not  gloomy.  Why  should 
things  be  sad  just  because  they’re  over?” 

Yet  the  dream  ladies,  though  they  smiled  and  bowed 
and  waved  their  fans  as  they  circled  softly  about  in 
their  funny  hoops,  might  have  been  saying  to  them¬ 
selves  or  whispering  to  their  partners:  “How  nice  it 
would  be  if  it  were  only  real.” 

You  mustn’t  cry,”  said  her  uncle  anxiously;  “please 
don’t!  It  will  go— whisk— if  you  do,  for  it’s  only  a 
dream— about —  There  she  is!  Look  quick!  That 
dark  girl  with  red  roses  at  her  breast,  and  one  in  her 
hair,  bhe  had  to  come.  It  was  her  dream,  too.  She 
had  promised  me  a  dance,  and  I  can’t  give  it  up,  even 
for  you,  though  you  are  real.  Stay  here,  Betty  and 
keep  the  dream  steady  for  us.” 

Betty  stood  by  a  pillar  while  he  departed  swiftly,  and 
tried  stoutly  to  hold  the  dream  to  its  moorings  though 
sometimes  it  would  waver,  like  a  fog  before  a  wind 
showing  a  garret  rafter  through  the  chandelier,  or  an 
outcropping  of  the  leather  trunk  where  should  be  a  red 
sofa  with  two  pale  ladies  sitting  on  it. 

Her  uncle  and  the  dark  girl  did  not  dance  together 
long,  but  went  out  under  an  archway  which  looked 
cool  and  dim,  and  Betty  was  left  alone,  watching  the 
people.  At  first  she  had  to  laugh  a  little  at  the  hoops  • 
presently  her  opinion  changed,  the  hoops  seemed  the 
only  proper  dress  in  the  world,  and  it  was  she  who 
was  absurd  and  out  of  date.  One’s  hair,  moreover 
should  be  parted  in  the  middle,  brought  down  over 
the  ears  with  a  rigid  smoothness,  then  curl  accurately 
m  the  neck,  and  have  a  moss-rose  or  camelia  tucked 
into  it.  Betty  gathered  her  slim  skirts  even  more 
tightly  about  her  and  stood  close  to  her  pillar  How 
real  they  seemed!  Would  Betty’s  graduating  reception 
ever  be  like  this? 

Here  she  is!”  said  her  uncle.  He  was  smiling.  The 
dark  girl  was  on  his  arm,  and  no  longer  wore  a  rose  in 
her  hair  for  it  had  changed  to  the  buttonhole  of  the 
young  officer’s  coat,  and  smelled  so  sweet  that  Betty’s 
face  suddenly  quivered  and  wrinkled. 

“\ou  mustn’t  cry!”  said  her  uncle  anxiously. 

“It's  the  music  and  the  rose!”  gasped  Betty. 

“If  you  cry,  you’ll  spoil  everything,”  pleaded  the 
dark  girl,  clasping  her  hands.  “Oh,  please  don't  cry !” 

"There  isn’t  anything  to  be  sorry  about,  Betty.  I 
thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure.” 

But  it  s  all  over,  and  you  died.  You  were  happy 
about  her  and  the  rose,  and  all,  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  it,  and  it’s  so  long  ago!” 

“  We  had  this  evening,  didn’t  we? — besides _ ” 

I  he  girl  caught  Betty’s  uncle  around  the  neck  and 
pointed  at  Betty’s  face. 

It  s  rolling  down  her  cheek — when  it  falls _ ” 

I  he  tear  splashed  from  Betty’s  chin  to  the  floor  the 
room  wavered  and  broke  into  ripples  like  a  lake  with 
rain  on  it,  and  the  brown  rafters  shut  down.  One 
glimpse  of  two  reproachful  young  faces  looking  back  at 
,r>  ff*en  there  was  only  the  open  leather  trunk 
with  the  coat  thrown  across  it,  one  empty  moth-eaten 
sleeve  dangling  to  the  floor.  The  sleepy  sunlight  still 
lay  on  the  cobwebs,  and  the  wasp  grumbled  up  and 
down  the  window.  v 
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BY  ARTHUR  RUHl 


MISS  RUTH  JORDAN 
came  from  Milford 
Corners,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  Jordan  house 
was  of  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  pattern,  and 
from  the  walls  of  'its 
sitting-room  the  Puritan 
ancestors  of  the  family 
stared  down  a  thin-lipped 
warning  against  being  too 
happy  in  a  world  built  for 
self-abnegation  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  young  woman 
and  her  brother  went  out  to 
Arizona  to  live  on  a  ranch 
in  the  Gila  Desert  country. 
They  took  most  of  their 
mother’s  money  with  them, 
and  they  hoped  to  make 
something  out  of  cactus 
pulp.  Like  many  scrupulously  civilized  persons  who 
come  for  the  first  time  under  the  enchantment  of  the 
Southwest,  Ruth  Jordan  seemed  to  become  a  new  sort 
of  person.  Her  old  life  sloughed  off  like  a  parched 
skin.  She  looked  out  upon  those  magic  lights  and 
colors,  stretched  out  her  arms  toward  the  magnificent 
spaces,  and  felt  as  though  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  were  free.  She  was  so  happy  that  her  brother, 
Philip,  stared  at  her,  stupid  man-fashion,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  on  earth  was  the  matter.  Ruth  herself 
— her  New  England  traditions  coming  to  the  top — be¬ 
gan  almost  to  fear  that  some  punishment  must  follow 
this  undeserved  happiness,  while  flyaway  little  Polly 
Jordan,  Philip’s  wife,  shook  her  head  and  said  that  if 
the  time  ever  came  when  the  thrill  and  happy  yearning 
of  this  new  existence  should  run,  slap-up,  against  the 
rock  of  Ruth’s  essential  Puritanism,  then  there  would 
be  a  time. 

As  yet  there  was  no  man  in  the  case — only  young  Dr. 
Newbury,  who  had  grown  up  with  Ruth  and  gone  to 
school  with  her.  He  was  what  the  Republicans  would 
call  a  Sane,  Safe,  and  Conservative  Candidate.  He 
loved  Ruth  very  earnestly  and  he  was  very  good.  One 
had  but  to  look  at  him  and  hear  his  honest,  vaguely 
reproachful  voice  to  know  that  he  would  be  just  as 
earnest  and  just  as  good  no  matter  where  you  put  him 
— at  the  North  Pole,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  up  in  a  balloon. 
He  was  a  fine  fellow,  but  he  had  no  fourth  dimensions. 
Ruth  Jordan  had.  She  admired  Newbury  and  wished 
he  could  make  her  fall  in  love  with  him.  But,  as  she 
confided  to  Polly — charmingly  authentic  it  sounds  as 
spoken  by  Miss  Anglin — “he’s  so  finished!  He’s  all 
done.  I  don’t  want  a  man  who’s  finished.”  One  night 
a  ranchman  broke  his  leg  and  the  other  three  rode 
away  for  the  doctor  and  left  Ruth  alone.  She  was  just 
getting  ready  to  go  to  bed  when  three  men,  on  their 


way  home  trom  a  dance,  drunk,  saw  her  light.  They 
waited  until  she  had  put  it  out,  then  smashed  in  the 
door.  She  tried  to  shoot,  but  her  rifle  missed  fire,  and 
she  was  left  helpless.  With  her  back  to  the  wall,  two 
of  the  men — a  Greaser  and  a  sodden  bronco-buster — 
snarling  and  ready  to  shake  dice  for  her,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  third,  the  best  man.  If  he 
would  save  her  from  the  others  and  from  himself,  make 
her  his  legal  wife,  she  would  go  with  him.  “On  the 
level,  and  not  peach,  not  desert  him?” — be  what  he  had 
been  looking  for  all  these  years,  the  woman  that  some¬ 
how  he  felt  he  had  found,  the  moment  he  first  caught 
sight  of  her  standing 
at  bay  there  in  the  can¬ 
dlelight?  He  was  quite 
sober  by  now.  “Yes,” 
she  said,  burying  her 
face.  She  would  stick 
by  her  word.  She  was 
enough  of  a  Puritan 
for  that.  So  Stephen 
Ghent  pulled  the  chain 
of  gold  nuggets  from 
his  neck  and  bought 
off  the  Mexican  with 
that ;  he  and  the  other 
man  went  outside  and 
shot  at  each  other 
and  Ghent  came  back. 

While  he  was  dictat¬ 
ing  a  note  which  Ruth 
was  to  leave,  telling 
her  brother  that  she 
had  gone  away  to  be 
married,  Ghent  walked 
across  the  room  and 
stood  with  his  back  to 
her.  He  had  left  his 
gun  beside  her  elbow. 

She  saw  it  and,  trem¬ 
bling,  lifted  the  muzzle 
slowly  up  to  her  tem¬ 
ple,  but  the  love  of  life  was  too 
strong.  “I  can  not!  I  can 
not!”  she  sobbed  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms.  Then 
Ghent  took  down  her  saddle 
and  bridle,  and,  motioning  to 
the  door,  followed  her  out 
into  the  night. 

At  first,  as  she  confessed 
afterward  even  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared  most 
hateful  to  her,  it  seemed  almost  as  though  this  grim 
bargain  might  bring  a  kind  of  happiness.  When  the 
first  night  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  night  had 
passed  and  still  he  treated  her  with  gentleness  and  a 
sort  of  rude  chivalry,  when  she  saw  him,  strong,  sure, 


riding  down  into  the  arroyos  and  ahead  of  her  through 
the  gaunt  canons,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  lead¬ 
ing  her  into  a  new  country;  to  a  life,  freer,  of  broader 
realization. 

Then  they  came,  at  last,  to  the  buried  valley  in  which 
lie  had  struck  gold  and  settled  down  to  work  the  claim. 
And  then  came  the  revulsion,  and  all  her  Puritanism, 
stung  with  the  shock  it  had  had  to  undergo,  rushed 
back  and  submerged  her.  All  the  quintessential  bitter¬ 
ness  which  the  “nerves”  of  the  highly  organized  mod¬ 
ern  woman  could  inject  into  the  raw  distress  of  the 
situation  stung  her  with  its  white-hot  fires.  The 
more  he  tried  to  do  for  her  the  more  hateful 
he  became.  Whenever  she  looked  at  her  hus¬ 
band  behind  him  she  seemed  to  see  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  that  drunken  animal  who  had  broken 
into  her  room.  “My  price  has  risen  !”  she 
flung  out  bitterly,  when  Ghent,  in  his  big 
bashful  fashion,  let  fall  the  news  that  he  had 
been  planning  a  fine  house  for  her.  It  was 
going  to  cost,  far  away  as  they  were  from 
everything,  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Every  cent 
that  he  gave  her  she  kept 
apart,  not  spending  it. 
While  he  was  working 
his  claim  she  slaved  se¬ 
cretly  over  Indian  bas¬ 
kets  and  blankets,  sold 
them  to  tourists  and 
turned  the  money  over 
to  the  Greaser  who  had 
sold  his  share  in  her 
that  wretched  night  for 
the  string  of  nuggets. 
And  at  last  when  the 
debt  was  paid  to  the 
last  bitter  penny,  and 
the  chain  redeemed,  she 
flung  it  at  her  husband’s 
feet,  and  with  her  broth¬ 
er,  who  had  discovered 
her  at  last,  went  back 
home  to  the  East. 

When  the  simple  spec¬ 
tator — who,  in  these  days 
of  paradox  and  revolt 
against  convention,  occupies  the  position 
of  the  helpless  little  man  labeled  “Com¬ 
mon  People”  in  Mr.  Opper’s  cartoons  on 
the  trusts — arrives  at  this  point  in  Mr. 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  play,  “The  Great  Divide," 
his  solicitous  mind  is  filled  with  dismay.  What  is  to 
come  of  all  this?  Is  Ghent  to  go  back  East  like  “The 
Virginian”  and  make  everything  right  with  a  tailor- 
made  suit?  Impossible,  because  Ruth  has  just  admitted 
all  his  kindness  and  rude  chivalry;  discounted  it,  so  to 


John  Drew  and 
Margaret  Illington 
in  Pinero’s  “  His 
House  in  Order” 


The  dressing-room  scene  in  James  Forbes’s  “The  Chorus  Lady,”  with  Rose  Stahl  in  the  title  part 


J 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  Yoti 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

You  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  first  hand,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

You  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

You  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 

You  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 
and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


RADIANT  BASE  BURNER 
High  Grade  Parlor  Heater 
for  Hard  Coal 


home  for  360 


Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  wwmt 

days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
way  exactly  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 


to  40%  and  the  positive 


That’s  the  way  we  sell  it. 

The  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  plan  means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  20% 
assurance  of  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality 

che,ap  “¥ail.  Order  Houses.”  We  are  actual  manufacturers, 
with  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices. 


Send  Postal  lor  Catalogue  No.  176 


(Showing  267  Styles  and  Sizes.) 


then 


Compare  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  with  others  and 
decide  to  save  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  that  you  cannot  secure  a  better  stove  or  range  at 
any  price  than  the  Kalamazoo.  Bc 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


411 A  alamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  Patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  r  -asting  easy.  All  stoves  blackea,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  upon  shipment. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Why  Your  Next  Suit  or  Overcoat  Should  Be 

Made  in  New  York 

Made  to  Your  Measure 


A  P5STitL  "s  your  message  for  our  unique  handy  Catalog- 

New  York  "  Styles  for  Men  ”  with  a  well  chosen  selection  of  cloth 
samples  (Exclusive  Styles)  and  a  complete  outfit  for  taking  your  own 
measurements  at  home.  6  3 

S‘  ?Tail  ru.R,hes  them  to  you  and  hurries  your  order  back  to 
this  big  modern  tailor  shop.  We  make  your  suit  or  overcoat  (in  one 

WeAki1UrTeal  New  York  Style  (with  all  your  own  ideas  incorporated) 
and  the  Express  Company  makes  speedy  delivery. 

\\  e  give  you  the  Style  and  Make  you’ve  learned  to  admire  in  the 
}e youth,  the  Professional  man,  the  Prosperous  citizen  —  for  a 
well-bred  expression  and  confidentairdominatesNew  York's  inimitable 
Style  always. 

And  New  York  Tailoring  surely  brings  to  you  (to  every  man) 
Individuality,  whicii  is  tne  outward  visible  sign  of  culture— of  success. 

,e®  York  Style  may  seem  simple  but  it  is  grand.  It  is  positive 
and  has  no  comparative  or  superlative.  It  is  supreme. 

^lE^^tLITY’  FINISH’  FIT  AND  0UR  PRICES  WILL  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  FIT  YOU  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

WR  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  U.  S.  TO  YOUR  HOME 
Wl;jte  today  for  our  Catalog,  Samples  and  Outfit.  They  are  FREE.  Do  it  now  while 
you  think  of  it  and  see  for  yourself  what  "Made  in  New  York”  means 
Prices  moderately  graded  from  $12.50  to  $22.50. 

References  by  permission  Citizen’s  Central  National  Bank,  N.  Y.  East  River  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Tailors,  D  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York 

No  Agent,  Wo  Branches 


Est.  15  Yearn 


SMITH  ’©.  WESSON 


The  Only  Absolute  Safety  is 
SMITH  <&  WESSON  “HAMMERLESS  SAFETY’ 


ALL  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolvers 
have  this  Monogram 
trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  frame. 


This  shows  why.  The  hammer,  inside  the  frame,  is  al¬ 
ways  locked  by  the  safety  catch. 


others  are  genuine. 


ways  locked  by  the  safely  catch!  The 
natural  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  Safely  Lever  in 
the  back  of  the  handle  (see  Illustration)  is  the  only 
way  to  lift  the  safety  catch  and  permit  the 
trigger  to  raise  the  hammer  for  firing. 
The  safety  lever  and  trigger  must  act  at 
the  same  instant.  To  discharge  this  arm 
otherwise  than  deliberately 


an  impossibility— and 

Here  is  the  Proof 


Our  new  booklet,  “The  Revolver,”  illustrates  and  describes 
*ach  model  in  detail  and  gives  an  expert’s  instruction  for  target 
shooting.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  revolver  cata¬ 
logue  published.  Sent  free  upon  request.  Address  Dept.  A. 


Over  300,000  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Hammeiiess 
Safety  Revolvers  have  been 
made  and  sold,  and  not  one 
single  accident  has  ever 
been  reported.  They  are 
absolutely  accident  proof. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  Re¬ 
volvers  are  the  thorough¬ 
breds  of  the  revolver  world. 
Each  is  tested  f->r  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  efficiency,  range 
and  strength— each  is  mod¬ 
elled  on  lines  of  grace  and 
beauty  without  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  weight. 


SMITH  &  WESSON,  32  Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  2330  Alameda  Avenue,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Try  this  Range  for  a  Month 

A  |  1  jV  T  f  V  TTlif  Tmnoriol  Cf  aaI  T >  

At  My  Expense 


Now,  there  are  other  features 
of  my  IMPERIAL  Steel  Range 


It’s  my  Imperial  Steel  Range,  with  40  per 
cent  more  exclusive  features  than  are  found 
.  -  in  any  other  range. 

I  want  you  to  try  it — then  you’ll  appreciate  these  exclusive  features 
I  will  ship  it  to  any  responsible  party  on  30  days’  Free  Trial.  You  can 
use  it  as  your  own— in  your  own  way— in  your  own  home—  for 
a  month  —  then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  I  will  sell  it  to  you  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  If  you  don't  like  it,  send  it  back,  and 

the  trial  will  be  at  my  expense.  - 

I  am  not  the  largest  stove  maker  in  the 
world— but  I’ve  got  the  greatest  stove  in  the 
"  world  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you — will 

prove  it  if  you  want  me  to. 

My  Stone  Oven  Bottom  stores  up 
heat  like  the  old  Dutch  ovens — 

that’s  an  exclusive  feature.  Stone  Own  Bottom 

On  My  Odor  Hood  keeps  all  odors  out  of  the  house,  and 

the  concentrates  the  heat  where  it  belongs — that’s  another 
Uven  exclusive  feature. 

Door  My  Oven  Thermometer  reduces  baking  to  a  science- 

enuoo  mu  o  I f  _ _ _ .1  f..  1 


IMP  t 


>1 


rrr 


--  -y oteei  xvange  and  saves  you  a  lot  of  worry  and  fuel. 

Just  dropnml°  a^Dosbd  nanbd°U«t^W"lCh  l  d°  teI1  ab°ut,  in  my  catalogue.  Send  and  get  it  today— it’s  free 
Imperial  Steel  Range,"  and  I’ll  sendTt  ri^ht^aek^return  mall.  “e  ab°Ut  ^  excIusive  features  of  y°ul 

H-  F.  Tinnerman,  Owner,  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO„  87  State  St„  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE 


LINDENBERG 

PLAYER  PIANO 


“The  most  modern  piano  sold 
in  the  most  modern  way” 


FROM  FACTORY 

to  you  at  the 

FACTORY  PRICE 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


THE  LINDENBERG  PLAYER  PIANO  is  a  full  size  Upright  of  exceptional  strength,  great 
durability  of  construction  and  immense  tone  possibilities,  into  which  is  nicely  fitted  a  perfect 
A  and  most  reliable  pneumatic  mechanism.  With  this  instrument  a  person  who  has  never  even 
touched  a  piano  can  play  any  one  of  our  20,000  different  selections  with  better  effects  of  expression 
time  and  touch  than  most  persons  can  by  hand  after  years  of  tedious  practise.  Still,  if  hand  playing 

handeSpLying  y  ^  ^  ^  °"  ^  a"d  phyi  the  mechanism  no  way  interferes  with 

Should  you  purchase  a  player  piano  of  the  same  quality  from  „„v  music  dealer,  you  would  pay 
from  $6oo  to  #loo°.  Under  our  PLAN  OF  SALE  we  avoid  all  the  usual  sdling  expenses 

advertising  ? “  **"  SUCh  M  sh™'- claries,  agent's  commission,  local 

advertising,  etc.j  this  means 


A  SAVING  OF  $100  TO  $450 


OlIR  PROPOSITION  :  At  our  factory  price  we  will  place  a  Lindenberg  Plover  p;,„„  h 

U.  S.,  freight  prepaid  east  of  and  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  price  indu^es^ix  selected  roll’s  of  mns," 
a  special  player  bench,  scarf,  and  valuable  book  of  complete  instructions.  We  allow  lo  days’  trial  in  ’ 
your  own  home,  no  payment  to  be  made  until  after  the  trial.  If  the  piano  is  not  in  every  wiv  satis 
factory,  it  is  to  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Time  payments  if  desired  X  V 

If  you  are  interested  send  us  ,  today,  while  you  think  of  it)  the  attached  coupon  for 


This  Beautiful 
Player  Booklet 


FREE 


This  is  printed  in  colors  with  illustrations  from  photo 
graphs  and  describes  in  detail  the  Lindenberg  Player 
Piano,  our  Plan  of  Sale,  our  Binding  Guarantee 
etc.  We  have  only  a  limited  edition  of  this 
expensive  booklet,  so  send  at  once. 


CUT  OUT 
AND 
MAIL  TODAY 


THE 


COLUMBUS  PIANO 

Makers  of  Pianos 

487  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COLT 'MBITS  PIANO  (  O. 

487  N.  High  St.,  (  olumbus,  Ohio. 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your 
Lindenberg  Player  Piano  Booklet. 


Name 


L  if- 

ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


A  bottle  of  Lea  &  Per¬ 
rins’  Sauce  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  items  in 
every  w  e  1 1-e  quipped 
kitchen.  No  other  sea¬ 
soning  improves  the 
flavor  of  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  dishes. 


Beware  of  Imitations 
Look  lor  Lea  &  Perrins’  signature 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agts.,  N. 


■ 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


OFFERS 


Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
sfudents  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
School  or  Col  lege  course.One-half  ihework 
tor  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  lie  done. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


50calling  cards $1  OO 

(INCLUDING  CNCBAVCD  PLATO  I  A 


INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATO 

'1  hese  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 


made — rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send 
a  dollar,  with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for 
a  sample  if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  EN¬ 
GRAVING  leaves  a  lasting  impression  of  tone 
and  dignity — an  exclusiveness  such  ps  you  seek. 


HOSUOINIS 


EVERYTHING  IN 

905  Chestnut  Street 


^GRAVING 

Philadelphia 


HAMILTON 

T  ♦  ’  a  *  1 .  . .  .Id!.  .  . 


22  CAL. 

RIFLE 


Tie  Pflif  accurate  gun.  and  that  makes  hunting  areal  pleasure 

perfect  ncenrnolnr  ft  b-T  ,l  uew  Patent  process.  It  is  the  depth,  hardness,  and 

perfect  accuracy  of  this  ruling  that  makes  the  “Take-Down"  Hamilton  the 


MOST  ACCURATE  22-CAL.  RIFLE  MADE 

the  ewLra!Khn  hitS  Cverythin*  y°u  aim  at-  The  host  gun  for  small  game  and  long  shooting ; 
I,  i  en-Uie-  frogs,  rabbits,  squirrels,  prairie  hens,  etc.  It  is  a  little  cant 

'luting  power,  and  weighs  onlv  HK  imnnfis  fiefn  «  i,,,.  „  t.  . , ... 


for  th _ o„. ? ...  _  _ _ ,  ..ve>o  iauuua  a4 

**i*h*#nJ?  *4  pounds'!  Safe  for  a  bov  to  use!  It  "iY  a  quick  loader 
nas  soir-ejecting  mechanism,  and  takes  all  22  cal.  long  or  short  cartridges. 

PRICES  OF  THREE  SIZES  -  *1.50,  $3.00,  *  3.00 

Outlas  s  any  22cal.  ritie  made.  Your  dealer  .ells  the  Hamilton  Rille,  if  not.  we  — — 

1  seui1  .'ou  .'’our  gun  by  express.  Send  for  our  interesting  book  on  rifies. 

THE  HAMILTON  RIFLE  CO.,  Factory  D,  Plymouth,  Mich 


Dining  Room 
Warmth 


Warm  plates  ready  for  serving 
and  food  kept  hot  during  the 
meal  add  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  table  and  help  digestion. 
Easier  to  have  them  than  not 
where  the  house  is  warmed  by 


Breakfast  on  warm  plates  in  a  well 
warmed  breakfast  room  is  the  best 
“starter”  in  the  world  these  Winter 
mornings.  And  dinner  in  a  Florida-like, 
steam  or  hot  water  warmed  dining  room 
is  a  joy  to  look  forward  to  all  day.  The 
fuel  savings  of  an  IDEAL  Boiler  repay 
its  cost  in  a  few  years.  Any  one  can  care 
for  an  IDEAL  Boiler — it  is  automatic 
and  absolutely  safe. 

The  oven-radiator  is  but  t>ne  of  many  kinds  of 
AMERICAN  Radiators  designed  to  add  comfort  to 
the  house  and  decrease  housework.  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  to  fit  all  sizes 
and  classes  of  houses  and  buildings — OLD  or  new 
— FARM  or  city— put  in  without  disturbing  old 
heating  methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the  new. 
“  The  Homes  Successful”  booklet  is  the  most  valuable 
and  instructive  work  on  warming  and  ventilation 
ever  published  for  popular  distribution.  Send  for  it 
—free.  Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses  throughout 
America  and  Europe. 

jjBERIGAKj?ADIATORf,OMPANY 

Dept  31.  CHICAGO 

ft##*##*#* 


WRITE  TO-DAY  for  this  New 

Hair  Book 
FREE 


Fully 

Illustrated 


This  beautiful  booklet, 
compiled  from  the  best 
known  authorities,  will  be 
sent  free  to  everyone  who 
writes  for  it  at  once.  It 
tells  how  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  hair 

_ how  to  regain  this  beauty 

if  it  has  been  lost,  aud  how 
anyone  may  acquire  it.  This 
book  also  lists  all  the  latest 

PARIS  FASHIONS 
IN  HAIR  DRESSING 

at  lowest  prices  obtainable  anywhere.  We  ship  goods 
prepaid  on  approval.  You  pay  only  when  fully  satisfied. 

These  switches  are  extra  short  stem,  made  of  splendid  quality 
selected  humau  hair,  aud  to  match  any  ordinary  shade. 

2  OZ.,  20  in.  .  %  .  .  $  .95  Fend  sample  of  your  hair 

2oz.,22in . 1.25  and  describe  article  you 

2)4  OZ.  ,  24  in.  2.25  want  We  will  send  prepaid 

Light  Weight  Wavy  Switch  2.50  on  approval.  If  you  find  it 
Featherweight  Stemless  Switch,  perfectly  satisfactory  and  s 
22  in.,  natural  wavy,  4.95  bargain,  remit  the  amount, 
..  .  ,  ,  -If  not,  return  to  us.  Rare, 

200  other  sizes  and  grades  of  n’r  md  shades  are 
Switches  .  .  50c.  to  25.00  |Utle  more,xpensive; 

Pompadour,  Natural  Curly  2.45  write  for  estimate.  Get  our 
Wigs,  Ladies’  &  Men’s,  6.  to  60.  FREE  BOOK.  Write  to-day. 

PARIS  FASHION  CO.,  Dept.  511,  209  State  St.,  Chicago 

Largest  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchants  in  the  World 


You  Must  Have  Our  New  Catalogue 

If  You  Want  to  Know  the 

LATEST  DESIGNS 
IN  FURNITURE 

If  you  want  to  buy  even  one  piece  of 
ft]  good  furniture  for  any  part  of  your 
iihihi  , , ,-■^1  house  at  the  lowest  price.  By  selling 
,  -»  direct  from  the  factory  to  you 


WE 

SAVE  YOU 


40  to  50% 


You  take  no  risk  in  buying  Grace  fur¬ 
niture.  We  ship  on  approval,  deliver 
promptly,  pay  freight  east  of  Dakota, 
north  of  Tennessee,  and  equalize  to 
points  beyond,  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded. 

Our  Catalogue 
contains  over  500  ESSrirtMMMM 
pieces  of  the  most 
complete,  attrac¬ 
tive  line  of  house¬ 
hold  furni¬ 


ture  ever  sold 
direct  from 
the  factory. 
Write  for  it 
to-day  and  get 
WU  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  sensible  Christmas 
gifts.  Grandfather  Clock, 
No.  2fi.  Handsome  so'id  frame, 
88  inches  high.  Weight  move¬ 
ment.  Solid  brass  dial,  leaded 
glass.  Quartered  Oak,  only 
$27.50.  Mahogany,  only 
$30.00.  Regular  retail  price 
$40.00. 


|  SPECIAL-Buffet.No. 

I  540,  Swell  front,  Scroll 
doors,  Bevel  plate 
glass,  only  $23.75. 


,  -  _  _  Grace  Furniture  Co. 

Dept- p 

f  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ENTERPRISE 


WORKS  WELL 

Nothing  can  get  by  the 
four  bladed,  revolving 
knife  and  pass  through 
the  perforated  plate  of 
an  Enterprise  Chopper 
without  being  actually 
cut — the  cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Makes  tough  meat  tender ; 
makes  all  meat  more  palatable. 
Useful  every  day  in  every  kitchen. 


WEARS  WELL 

The  wearing  parts  of  the  Enterprise 
Chopper— the  knife  and  perforated 
plate— are  made  of  finely  tempered 
steel  and  are  wonderfully  durable. 
If  they  ever  do  wear  out,  they 
can  be  replaced  at  trifling  cost. 
The  chopper  itself  will  wear  for¬ 
ever.  Be  sure  the  name  “Enter¬ 
prise”  is  on  the  machine  you 
buy.  Sold  by  dealers. 

Write  for  the  “Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper,”  a  bonk  of  200  choice  ree  peg 
and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 
2205  N.  American  St. .  Phila.,  Pa. 


Meat  and 
Food 


CHOPPER 


“The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell” 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  QET  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  book,  “200  Eggs  a  Year  Per 
Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part 
rewritten  ;  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c,— and  yet  we  guarantee  it 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter 
day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  “By  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained 
1 ,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January, 
1902.”  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a 
farmer’s  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year — 
an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my 
ambition  in  Writing  “200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen”  to 
make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and 
profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells 
it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price,  50  cents,  or  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate,  both 
for  65c.,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  four  yearly 
subscriptions  at  25c.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  40  to  80  pages, 
25  cents  per  year.  4  months’  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
Free.  CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
79  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Does 

the  Business 

Nothing  gives  that  delicious 
feeling  of  absolute  cleanliness 
to  the  mouth  like 


Why  ?  Because  its  very  mission  as 
an  Alkaline  and  Antiseptic  Liquid 
Dentifrice  is  to  permeate  the  gums 
and  mouth  and  penetrate  the  minutest 
crevices  of  the  teeth,  neutralizing  and 
removing  mouth  acids,  and  antisepticis- 
ing  and  cleansing  the  entire  tooth 
structure. 

Its  fragrance  too ,  is 
delicious  and  lasting 


PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH 

(' Continued  from  page  22 ) 


speak,  and  fled  from  him.  And  yet,  is  all  the  strong  beauty  of  that  new  life  she 
felt  herself  beginning  to  live  when  she  came  West  to  fade  into  mere  tourist  moon¬ 
shine,  and  must  she  return  to  Milford  Corners  and  the  man  who  was  “all  done”  at 
twenty-five?  Up  goes  the  curtain,  six  months  later,  on  the  New  England  sitting- 
room  and  the  portraits  of  those  grim  ancestors.  The  Jordan  money,  thanks  to 
Ruth’s  going  away  at  the  critical  time  she  did,  has  all  been  lost  in  the  ranch 
venture.  Ruth  is  a  mother.  There  is  worry  and  unrest  in  the  old  house.  Fly¬ 
away  Polly  Jordan,  who  now  and  then  acts  suspiciously  like  the  author’s  mouth¬ 
piece,  ventures  the  frank  assertion  that  what  Ruth  needs  is  to  see  her  husband. 
Ghent  appears  presently.  He  had  followed  his  wife  by  the  next  train  and  has 
been  in  the  East  all  this  time.  When  we  learn  that  he  has  bought  up  all  the 
ruined  ranch  himself  and  saved  the  family,  we  almost  reach  for  our  hats;  no  doubt 
now  of  our  dismay !  So  it’s  only  the  old  finish  after  all — mortgage  lifted,  all  for¬ 
given.  But  wait — we  are  reckoning  without  Ruth,  who  is  a  Puritan  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  and  without  Mr.  Moody,  who  thinks  for  himself  and  has  an  imagination. 
She  sweeps  in  for  their  last  interview,  bitterer  than  ever.  Again  she  flings  out 
the  old  cry:  “So  my  price  has  risen!  Once  you  bought  me — now  you  must  buy 
my  whole  family!”  Ghent  stands  up  and  takes  it,  looking  back  at  her  steadily, 
just  as  he  used  to  take  it  those  wretched  months  back  in  the  mountains. 

“It’s  those  fellows  that  are  fooling  you,”  he  says,  motioning  toward  the 
portraits — hard-fisted  old  crabs  who  like  enough  sanded  their  sugar  and  sold 
enough  chicory  Java  in  their  day — and  drops  his  shoulders  wearily.  Then,  in 
sentence  after  sentence,  as  simple  and  as  searching,  he  beats  away  at  the  barriers 
which  Ruth  has  thrust  between  herself  and  her  happiness.  And  then,  as  she 
leans  on  the  table,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  arms,  comes  to  her  the  revelation  of 
it  all.  Out  of  the  sin  committed  this  man  has  grown  steadily  stronger  and  gentler 
and  better;  she  has  grown  only  narrower  and  harder  and  more  weak.  Wrapping 
herself  in  words  and  hand-me-down  conceptions  of  life  and  its  duties,  she  has  done 
her  best  to  destroy  life,  trample  under  foot  its  happiness  and  beauty.  He  has  just 
begun  to  live.  The  wages  of  sin  are  suffering  and  he  has  suffered,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  death.  The  moment  of  sin  may  be  the  moment  of  revelation,  of 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  And  she  rises  and  takes  up  the  chain  of  nuggets 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  and  hangs  it  round  his  neck.  “Do  you  do  that  of 
your  own  free  will?”  asks  her  husband.  “No,”  she  says,  going  over  to  him, 
“because  I  can  not  help  it.” 

Tiro  Englishmen  and  an  American 

'T'HIS  is  a  man’s  size  play.  In  the  first  enthusiasm  of  seeing  it  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  play  which  has  been  awaited  all  these  years  from  some 
American  author.  Certainly,  here  is  a  man  who  has  something  new  to  say,  and 
who  says  it,  simply,  vigorously,  and  beautifully.  Beside  it  most  of  the  other 
American  plays  which  come  to  one’s  mind  seem  amusingly  local  or  conventional 
or  thin  and  pale;  scarcely  less  striking  is  its  comparison  with  such  finished  work 
as  Mr.  Pinero’s  “His  House  in  Order,”  and  “The  Hypocrites”  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  These  English  dramatists  also  attack  the  narrowness  of  convention.  Mr. 
Pinero  shows  a  young  and  charming  woman  whose  life  was  made  all  but  unbear¬ 
able  by  her  well-meaning  but  priggish  husband  and  the  conscientious  but  bigoted 
family  of  his  first  wife.  They  were  a  terrible  lot,  Sir  Daniel  and  Lady  Ridgeley 
and  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Pinero  goes  after  them  with  that  rapier  of  his  and  plays 
all  over  them  until  their  poor  little  souls  are  left  flat  and  wrinkled  like  punctured 
toy  balloons.  It  appears,  presently,  that  the  sainted  first  wife,  for  whose  memory 
they  made  life  a  nightmare  for  Nina  Jesson,  was  so  far  from  being  a  paragon  that 
her  little  boy  didn’t  know  his  own  father;  the  relatives  are  dethroned,  the  living 
ceases  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  dead,  and  the  house  is  put  in  order.  Everything 
is  done  delightfully.  Mr.  Drew  is  at  his  very  happiest,  and  Miss  Margaret  Illington 
as  the  second  wife  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Hallard  as  the  husband,  very  good  indeed.  The 
satire  is  delicious;  the  picture  of  Nina  unerring.  There  is  a  drawing-room  scene, 
with  firelight  shining  wonderfully  on  ladies’  dresses  and  every  detail  from  the 
flowers  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  so  perfect  that  you  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  audience  doesn’t  give  it  a  flutter  of  applause,  as  they  so  invariably  do 
whenever  you  show  any,  however  foolish,  open-air  vista,  with  a  hay  field  or  a  sea 
or  a  mountain  painted  on  the  back  drop.  Wit,  lights,  voices,  tempo— all  are  a 
delight.  Such  a  play  is  one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  civilization.  But  at  most,  it  is 
a  comedy  of  manners,  of  surfaces.  It  gives  one  such  an  evening  as  we  can  imagine 
our  descendants  enjoying  when  society  has  reached  that  Stationary  State  we  used 
to  read  about  in  Mr.  Mill’s  “Political  Economy.”  It  is  almost  too  finished. 

Mr.  Pinero,  British  Respectability,  and  Mr.  Jones 

iy/f  R.  JONES,  too,  takes  a  fall  out  of  that  perennial  phantom,  British  Respectabil- 
-1^-**-  ity.  There  is  more  fire  and  less  finesse,  perhaps,  in  his  work,  but  it  gets  more 
under  one’s  skin.  We  fancy  that  Mr.  Pinero  would  like  to  have  written  that  third 
act  of  “The  Hypocrites,”  where  in  the  presence  of  the  hypocritical,  ambitious 
family  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  her  and  the  father  of  the  woman  he  is  about  to 
marry,  and  the  young  curate  who  has  staked  his  living  on  getting  them  to  tell 
the  truth  and  face  it,  the  poor,  pitiful  little  girl  swears  that  young  Wilmore  has 
never  spoken  to  her  except  as  a  mere  acquaintance;  Wilmore,  himself,  on  his 
honor,  swears,  too;  and  then,  just  as  the  horrid  lie  is  about  to  be  carried  through 
and,  swaying,  her  hand,  groping  blindly,  clutches  Wilmore,  at  the  first  physical 
contact  Nature  comes  crashing  through  and  they  are  in  each  other’s  arms,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  lies  and  falsehood  tumbled  to  the  ground.  This  grabs  you 
right  where  you  are.  There  was  a  man  next  to  me  who  said:  “Gosh — I  never 
spent  a  more  uncomfortable  two  hours  in  my  life !”  mopping  his  face  as  the  curtain 
went  down.  He  meant  that  from  the  moment  the  curtain  went  up  young  Leonard 
Wilmore  had,  as  he  put  it,  certainly  been  up  against  it,  with  this  pale,  pitiful  little 
girl  coming  in  just  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding;  that  it  was  terribly  true  and  real. 
Mr.  Jones  has  fervor  and  earnestness,  and  when  he  attacks  the  conventions,  he 
stands  on  firm  ground  and  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at;  he  isn’t  merely  whacking 
things  promiscuously  like  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Slap-Stick  Man.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  not  really  such  a  very  inspired  message  that  “The  Hypocrites” 
brings.  This  pale,  pitiful,  little,  wronged  girl  isn’t,  perhaps,  the  one  to  spend  too 
many  heroics  upon.  Marry  her— not  because  that  will  make  wrong  right,  but 
because  you  love  her,  poor  nobody  that  she  is,  more  than  you  do  this  other  pretty 
and  perfect  lady,  with  all  the  money  and  the  name — that  is  about  the  most  that 
one  can  make  out  of  it.  Mr.  Jones  is  dramatic  and  earnest  and  human,  Mr.  Pinero 
is  perfect  and  polite,  but  Mr.  Moody  is  a  poet  with  a  New  Idea. 

The  complete  significance  of  “The  Great  Divide”  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
Its  author  has  not  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  stage-craft;  he  is  not  a  veteran 
of  technique  like  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jones,  or  like  our  Mr.  Fitch.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  done  this,  and  he  is  not  yet  forty.  To  the  whole  tribe  of  English 
instructors,  and  especially  to  those  rare  birds  of  paradise  which  chirp  beneath  the 
elms  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  "Moody’s  achievement  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a 
hurrah.  Can  the  flippant  undergraduate  emerging  from  Sever  with  a  batch  of 
English  22  themes  under  his  arm,  marked  “Impossible,”  “Callow,”  “Pleasing 
Make-Believe,”  “I  do  not  follow  your  philosophy,”  observe,  as  he  languidly 
ignites  his  cigarette:  “It  amuses  them,  so  let  ’em  do  it.  They  can’t  write  any¬ 
way!”  Mr.  Moody  has  written.  And  he  is  one  of  them.  Of  the  Harvard  class  of 
’93"  he  has  lately  been  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  published  “The  Masque  of  Judgment,”  “The  Fire  Bringer,”  various  poems, 
a  history  of  English  literature,  and  edited  various  English  classics— distinctly  a 
“littery  gent.”  And  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  Mr.  Moody’s  play  is 
that  it  is  precisely  its  literary  quality  which  gives  it  much  of,  it£  distinction. 
Notwithstanding  the  plot  and  setting,  which  in  other  hands  might  fall  so  easily 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Just  as  easy  under  the  chin,  where  skin  is 
tender  and  beard  is  obstinate 


an  even,  steady  stroke,  shaving 
the  grain”  toward  the  chin 


WITHOUT 


THE  old  razor  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  it  JrjSj 
wasn’t  for  the  daily  bother  of  strop¬ 
ping — except  that  it  doesn’t  shave  so 
smoothly,  or  so  quickly  or  so  easily, 
or  so  safely.  If  you  could  see  a  razor  e< 
through  a  microscope,  and  it’s  the  only  way  you  could 
it,  you  would  realize  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  hun 
hand,  even  though  it  is  the  hand  of  a  skilled  barber 
hold  the  razor  blade  in- stropping  at  just  the  correct  an 
throughout  the  whole  operation.  And  yet  if  this  is  i 
done  the  razor  blade  is  not  sharp  as  we  define  sharpne^ 
I  his  means  practically  that  every  shave  you  ever  had  with 
a  strop-razor  was  a  shave  with  a  dull  razor. 

And  then  if  you  could  also  see  through  a 
your  face  after  a  close  shave  with 
find  that  it  _ ^  , 

themselves,  but  calling  for  the  usual  healing 
treatment  which  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of 
man  who  shaves  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
barber  operate  on  h 
the  universal  success 
No  barber  can  sha 
ble”  which  we  put 
can  ; ' 

blades  do  not  vary 
The  result  is  that 
again  after  shaving  “o 


Alter  cleanliness  and  comfort 


comes 

THE  EASINESS  OF  THE  GILLETTE; 

Anyone  can  use  it  as  well  as  the  expert  barber 

THE  READINESS  OF  THE  GILLETTE; 

It  is  always  sharp  without  sharpening. 

THE  TIME-SAVING  OF  THE  GILLETTE; 

No  honing,  no  stropping  and  half  the  time  in’ act 
shaving. 

THE  MONEY-SAVING  OF  THE  GILLETTE; 

Which 


ACTUAL 


you  can  figure  yourself  if  you  re; 
you  pay  the  barber  a  year. 

And  there’s  another  reason  which  combine 
and  all  the  others.  That  is  that  the  American  I\ 
number  of  a  million  nearly  has  become  a  Gillei 
home,  at  his  office,  on  his  travels  by  train  or 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  two  years  and  a 
amount  of  advertising  or  salesmanship  could  1 
this  unaided.  Every  user  of  the  Gillette  is  an 
^  about  it  and  tells  his  friends.  This  i: 
*mmm  j  caused  the  greatest  selling  success  e\ 
in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

Ask  the  first  three  friends  you  meet,  and 
J  dealer  hasn’t  it  in  stock, 

SEND  US  $5 

and  you  will  receive  a  standard  set  with  package  of  i  2  blad 
J.  veIvf  lined’  leather  covered  case  as  shown  in  this  illustration 
V m  ■  i  da-vs  triar  y°“  for  any  reason  are  willing  to  do  without  the  Gillet 
your  dealer  will  refund  your  money  or  we  will.  It  makes  ti 
|  /  from  anyone  to  any  man.  Last  year  many  cities  wcri 

I  before  Christmas  time.  To  be  certain  it  would  be  well  t< 

LlJ  This  year  it  will  be  a  GILLETTE  Ch 


microscope 
a  strop-razor,  you  would 
was  a  mass  of  cuts  ahd  scratches  infinitesimal  in 

;  witch  hazel 
course  to  the 
man  who  lets  the 
The  edge  is  the  whole  secret  of 
of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  gps^g 
ien  a  razor  to  the  “edge  invisi- 
n  Gillette  blades.  No  barber 
sharpen  a  razor  twice  the  same,  while  Gillette 


Post-Card  Frames  10c 

Beautiful  art  Post-Cards  make  ideal 
decorations  for  den  or  boudoir,  when 
fra  m  e  d  ^  P  °  s  t  - 

Heavy  embossed  black  frame,  with 
unbreakable  glassine,  preserves  the 
card  and  shows  it  off  to  advantage. 

10c  each  at  your  dealer’s. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  my  farm  ; 
looks  like  hundreds  of  others — maybe  you 
were  born  in  one  like  it — but  it’s  real, 
and  my  sausage  is  all  made  there.  The 
pork  I  use  is  the  choicest  parts  of  little 
dairy-fed  pigs,  loins,  etc.,  because  with 
me,  sausage  is  the  main  thing — not 
a  by-product.  With  this  choice,  sweet 
tender  pork,  I  put  absolutely  pure  spices 
and  salt  according  to  an  old-fashioned 
recipe  of  mine,  and  the  result  is  sausage 
that  will  make  you  think  of  your  earlier 
days — sausage  that  will  almost  melt  in 
your  mouth.  I  never  use  adulterants  or 
preservatives  of  any  sort.  Now  if  you’d 
like  to  try  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage 
and  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  it  I’ll  make 
you  this  offer : 

4  Pounds,  $1.00,  Express  Paid 
Money  Back  If  You  Want  It 

I  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00,4  lbs. 
of  my  famous  Dairy  Farm  Sausage,  express  paid 
east  of  Colorado,  and  with  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Or  send  for  my  circular  and  price  list.  It  tells 
the  story  of  my  business — how  it  started,  why 
l  it  has  grown—  tells  how  to  cook  Jon  s’  Dairy 
I  Farm  Sausages  so  that  their  zest  and  flavor 
1  are  best  preserved— tells  about  my  Hams, 


Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  or  10  FOR  $1 . 00, 
expressage  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  214-240  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia 


I is  the  ideal  combination  of  the  Oriental 
/  Narghile  without  its  clumsiness,  ami  th 
f  Occidental  pipe  without  its  injurious 
t  effects  on  the  health  of  the  smoker 
j  The  Turkish  Water  Pipe  affords 
P  the  healthiest  smoke  as  proved 

by  the  proverbial  longevity  of  ^ 

the  Turks.  The  fatuous  Turco- 
American  Glass  Pine  is  a  por¬ 
table  pipe  with  all  the  health 
comforts  of  the  Narghile 
and  the  ever-reaai - 
ness  "f  Me 
event-day  AV’ 


Through 
its  clear, 
non-breaka- 
hie  glass  bowl 
you  can  see 
Y  every  wreath  of 
smoke,  in  itself 
,  the  greatest  delight 
to  the  fastidious  pipe 
smokei.  The  uicotine 
is  segregated  absolutely 
i«>  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Thus  the  Turco  -  American 
P#  Pipe  assures  a  delight  fully 
W  dry,  clear,  clean  smoke.  No 
jf  biting  the  tontine.  no  wet  to- 
1  baoeo  reiiinants  to  throw  away  as 
every  bit  of  tobacco  in  the  pipe 
^ is  consumed  to  a  clear  white  ash. 

Smoke  it  a  week,  and  you  will  be  so 
attached  to  it  that  you  .would  not  part  with  it  tor  many  times  the 
amount  of  its  cost.  But  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
return  it  and  we  will  send  back  your  money.  Straight  or  drop  stems. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  in  United  states  and  <  ‘anadn.  Foreign  countries 
add  postage.  ‘‘Reference:  National  Bankof Commerce.”  Booklet 
for  the  asking. 

THE  TURCO- AMERICAN  PIPE  CO. 

211  South.  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  A.  B.  C.  of  Comfort 


is  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  riijlit  kind  of  traveling 
equipment.  It  will  add  to  your  away-froni-home  enjoy¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  tLie  product  of  the  world’s  largest  manu* 
facturer  of  Trunks,  Bays,  Suit  Cases,  etc 

Cut  shows  our  No.  255,  a  combination  Ladies'  and  Gentleman’s 
Steamer  Trunk.  Has  ladies’  bonnet  stand,  gentlemen's  hat 
box  and  tray,  with  7  compartments  in  body  of  trunk.  (  T<q>  tray 
for  ladies’  dresses  and  space  in  bottom  for  gentleman's  clothes. 

For  prices  and  complete  description,  write  for  our  free 
book,  “Tips  to  Travelers  ”  It  shows  you  many  new  and 
novel  articles  manufactured  exclusively  by  us. 

Abel  &  Bach  Company 

of  traveling 
■world. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.  So  A. 

Chicago  Salesroom,  46  to  48  Adams  St. 

Look  for  this  mark  on  any  Trunk,  Suit  Case  or  Bag.  It  guarantees 
you  the  quality  you  pay  for. 


it  at. 


Kendricks  Good-Luck 

TELESCOPING 

v  Pocket  Pencil 


Sterling  .-ilvev  (cut  full  size).  In  rich 
Mezzo-relief  is  shown  the  Horse 
,  Shoe,  Four  Leaf  Clover,  Wi.«h- 
W  bone  and  t  he  luck  v  Pig  with  the 
Kinky  tail.  French  Gray  fin- 
ish.  A  charming  and  useful 
remembrance  for  Men  or 
Women.  For  scoring  at 
Bridge,  Golf,  and  the 
hundreds  of  uses  that 
JEmT*.  /V  a  pencil  is  needed 

Any  Initial 
V  ^  engraved  free. 

k.  ‘  /  1  By  mail, 

\  postpaid. 


mr  wie  uy  ue:uei.-<  _  _ 

.  j  ('loth  cover  and  50  ruled  leaves,  .  CCfllS 

com:  6"  50  cents 

Extra  package  leaves,  10c ;  3  for  ‘25c.  Index,  10c. 

Name  in  gold  on  cover  ‘25  cents  additional. 

The  Perpetual  Daily  Reminder  Set,  for  use  in  connection 
with  above  books,  consists  of  a  separate  dated  leaf  for  each  .lay  of 
11*07,  conveniently  arranged  iu  a  neat  desk  tray,  as  illustiated. 
Leaves  f..r  a  month  in  advance  are  transferred  to  our  regular  poc¬ 
ket  biiule* ,  balance  of  leaves  remain  accessible  iu  tray  until  wanted. 
Important  matters,  previously  listed,  are  automatically  J  0*1  AA 
brought  to  the  user’s  attention  [ 
when  the  proper  date  arrives.  >-  add’l 
. .  IM  Insures  against  forgetfulness.  1  to  cost 
JQiniiJi4ilXy_yLLLLLllJn[^S  One  instance  may  save  its  cost.  J  of  book. 

Cash  O  its  equivalent  must  accompany 
orders.  Add  10  cents  exchange  on  local 
(-'hecks.  Goods  are  sent  postpaid. 

Clarke  Loose=Leaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  C 

230  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Complete  \ 

Catalog  free 

on  request  Ster-  71 
ling  Hlver  Novel-  x|L, 

ties,  Watches,  «>ia-  ^ 

monds  and  Rare  Art 
Merchandise.  *D on’t 

make  your  holiday  pur-  — 

ch-.ses  without  seeing  our  Be  sure 

catalog.  Everything  guar-  Jr  to  write 

nnteed  or  money  refunded.  ^jfjr  for  Catalog 

Wm.  Kendricks  Sons,  322  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


“ MONEY  BACK ”  d„Ads 

THIS  DIAMOND  RING  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  OUR  300  PAGE  CATALOGUE 

A  Cash 


A  new  and  different  way 


“T»do  your  Washing”  Vi 
LAB*!  -SAVING,  TIME-SAV- 
ING.  HEALTH -SAVING.  The 
only  Invention  ever  patented,  wash-  *■ 
ing  without  injury,  thoroughly  and 
with  ease,  tue  tinest  LACfC  CURTAINS 
and  the  heaviest  WOOLEN  BLAN- 
KF.I’S  and  COM  FORT  ICRS. 

E^Cteaiising  by  the  alternate  pres¬ 
sure  and  suction  of  water. 

The  SANITAREE  Washer 

produces  a  seething  whirlpool  of  alter¬ 
nate  compressions  and  absorptions.  The 
cloihes  are  saturated' and  squeezed  out  again  and  again.  No  soiled 
spot  can  withstand  its  powerful,  tremendous  re-drenching  and  con¬ 
stant  re  wringing.  Made  of  selected  seasoned  wood  And  Bes¬ 
semer  Galvanized  Steel.  Strong ,  durable,  yet  light. 

MT^.dd  on  a  Guarantee.  Let  us  send  >  on  one  on  80  days  trial. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  low  introductory  Price. 
SANIT  VKF.E  WASHER  CO..  180  Washer  St.,  Tell  City,  Indiana 


%  KARAT 

1st  QUALITY 

DIAMOND 

$28.50 

Fancy  Belcher 

Mounting  Only, 

$3.95 

Complete  $32.45. 

Cash  refund 
given  on  de¬ 
mand  $30.83. 

Estab.  1861 


lefund 
Guarantee  less 
5%  w  th  every 
diamond  pur¬ 
chased  (of 
Karat  or  over.) 

Our  30.0  page 
Special  Discount 
Catalog  with  full 
details  of  tins  re 
markable  offer 
mailed  free  on 

_ _ _  _  request  Address 

RAMOS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Jewelers 

519  Trude  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH 

( Continued  from  page  24) 


into  inane  sentimentality  or  luridest  melodrama,  there  is  neither  any  “Say,  pard,” 
talk  nor  any  flowery  hot  air.  Passages  of  real  lyrical  beauty  are  "pei  fectly  inte¬ 
grated  with  those  written  in  the  tersest  vernacular.  Quite  outside  of  the  creative 
imagination  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  whole,  this  satisfying  simplicity,  repres¬ 
sion,  and  authenticity  is  the  work  of  a  man  trained  in  the  use  of  words.  This 
is  a  fine  and  stimulating  thing;  especially  when  the  notion  is  so  prevalent  as 
it  is  now  that  to  be  imaginative,  in  the  higher  sense,  one  must  be  boresome;  to  be 
authentic  and  human  one  must  talk  in  slang. 

The  interpretation  of  the  play  by  the  actors  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
action  is  so  admirably  concentrated  that  it  falls  almost  wholly  upon  Miss  Anglin 
and  Mr.  Miller,  both  of  whom  appear  at  better  than  their  previous  best.  The 
emotional  power  which  Miss  Anglin  demonstrated  last  winter  in  “Zira”  is  here 
complemented  by  an  exquisitely  warm  and  human  comedy  touch  and  an  expression 
of  varying  shades  of  quiet  emotion  more  versatile  than  was  even  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Miller,  too,  surpasses  himself  in  the  quiet  dignity  and  power  which  he  gives 
to  the  figure  of  the  man — a  performance  guided  by  intelligent  repression  similar 
to  that  which  the  author  has  so  effectively  used  in  the  lines. 

A  Star  Reporter  and  a  Lady  of  the  Chorus 

TWO  other  new  American  plays,  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams’s  “The  Stolen 
Story”  and  “The  Chorus  Lady”  of  Mr.  James  Forbes,  are  both  more  interesting 
as  authentic  and  sympathetic  portrayals  of  certain  novel  phases  of  actual  contem¬ 
porary  life  than  as  plays  carrying  out  some  theme  of  general  human  application 
to  a  dramatic  conclusion.  “The  Stolen  Story”  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  Mr. 
Williams’s  well-known  short  story  of  the  same  name,  and  in  it,  for  the  first  time, 
life  on  a  modern  New  York  newspaper  is  put  on  the  stage,  sympathetically  and 
intelligently,  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Delicacy  of  feeling  . 
and  a  warm  human  touch  are  felt  in  all  of  Mr.  Williams’s  stories,  and  the  same 
qualities  appear  in  this,  his  first  play.  The  humor  of  the  city  office,  copy-boy, 
cubs,  the  flip  representative  of  one  of  the  “yellows,”  the  lady  society  editor,  are 
brought  out  delightfully;  some  of  the  pathos,  too.  No  one  who  has  ever  worked 
on  Park  Row  could  witness  that  little  bit  between  Billy  Woods  and  the  cub,  in 
which  the  star  reporter,  just  discharged,  compliments  the  other,  before  he  goes, 
on  an  East  Side  story  in  which  he  recognizes  the  cub’s  hand,  without  feeling  like 
Billy  Woods,  “I’d  like  to  have  written  that  myself.”  If  the  story  of  the  play  is 
thin  and  at  times  too  complex  to  be  intelligible,  one  doubts  if  the  average  specta¬ 
tor  notices  it  in  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  introduced  to  new  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  sorts  of  people,  and  the  two  scenes  in  the  newspaper  office  are  strong  and 
sure  and  exciting  enough  almost  to  inake  one  forget  frailty  in  the  rest. 

Mr.  Forbes’s  chorus  lady  like  Mr.  Williams’s  newspaper  man,  has  been  fairly 
lying  round  waiting  for  somebody  to  write  a  piece  about  her.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  this  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  been  taken,  sympathetically  and  seriously, 
as  the  chief  figure  of  a  play.  Why,  for  instance,  has  not  Mr.  Roy  McCardell,  the 
greatest  living  voice  of  these  lovely  but  inarticulate  souls,  written  such  a  play? 
To  do  it  Mr.  Forbes  has  had  to  lug  in  the  bachelor  apartment  and  the  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  into  which  the  innocent  and  ill-advised  young  woman  withdraws  when  visitors 
are  heard  coming,  but  not  even  this  antique  skeleton  and  the  absurd  sacrifice 
which  the  veteran  chorus  lady  makes  to  save  the  reputation  of  her  foolish  little 
sister,  can  stale  the  fresh  authenticity  of  that  scene  in  the  chorus’s  dressing-room 
and  the  captivating  humor  and  good-fellowship  of  the  Chorus  Lady  herselt.  She 
is  good  company  and  good  fun,  and  Miss  Rose  Stahl  makes  her  very  real. 


WHO’S  ZOO  IN  AMERICA 

GEORGE  BLARNEY  CORTELYOU 

-  7=i.  BY  WALLACE  IRWIN  - 


w  HEN  you  visited  the  mansion 
Of:  T.  R.  to  talk  expansion, 

As  the  usher  ushed  you  grandly  through 
the  portal,  you 

Doubtless,  sitting  in  the  lobby, 

Saw  a  useful  youth  and  nobby 

Typing  letters — and  that  same  was  Mr. 
Cortelyou. 

He  had  all  the  clerkly  graces; 

He  could  be  in  forty  places 

All  at  once;  could  answer  hurry  calls, 
or  grab  a  net 

To  seine  in  the  rich  profusion 
Of  some  campaign  contribution — 

Ever  willing  to  do  chores  or  sit  in 
Cabinet. 

Stick  close  to  your  desk,  l<ke  George  B.  C  , 
And  you'll  always  hold  an  office  wiih  the 


G.  O.  P 


Night  and  day  he  was  a  very 
Willing  private  secretary; 

He  was  Washington’s  most  diplomatic 
resident; 

He  could  mollify  the  Speaker, 

Soothe  an  anxious  office-seeker, 

Snub  the  bores  and  turn  the  cranks 
from  Mr.  President. 

He  was  able  to  be  hurried, 

He  was  anxious  to  be  worried; 

So  at  last,  one  day,  King  Theodore 
anointed  him. 

To  an  office  high  and  shivery, 

The  Lord  of  Free  Delivery 

And  Chancellor  of  Postage  they  appointed 
him. 

Watch  out  for  a  job  like  the  P.  M.  G. 

And  you’ll  always  hold  an  office  with  the 

G.  O  P. 


But  the  Grand  Old  Plutocratic, 

Knowing  well  his  systematic 

Trick  of  wheedling  financieis  by  arts 
mysterious, 

Called  him  to  the  holy  mission 
Of  the  Lord  Cashier’s  position — 

And  the  news  made  Wall  Street’s 
ecstacy  delirious. 

So  he’s  now  the  High  Mazoolix 
Of  the  National  Spondulix, 

At  whose  dignity,  if  you’re  inclined  to 
chortle,  you 

Must  remember  how  this  novice 
Rose  from  office-boy  to  office — 

Lo!  the  meteoric  marvel,  Mr.  Cortel¬ 
you! 

Be  good  to  the  Trusts  ana  the  G.  O  P. 
And  some  day  you’ll  be  appointed  to  lh~ 
Treasuree. 
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The  Baker  Electric  Coupe 

The  latest  product  of  the  factory  which  produces 

“The  Aristocrats  of  Motordom” 

The  Coupe,  like  all  Baker  Electrics,  is 
finished  and  upholstered  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manner  known  to  the  carnage  builder’s 
art.  The  best  cushions,  hair  filled  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  choicest  broadcloth,  dainty 
card  and  toilet  cases,  and  bevel  plate  win¬ 
dows  combine  to  make  up  an  interior  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  dignified  luxuriousness. 

The  Baker  Coupe,  in  every  minute  de¬ 
tail,  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  fastidious.  Its  appointments  are 
complete.  Its  lines  are  artistic  and  pleas¬ 
ing  and  about  the  whole  vehicle  there  is  an 
air  of  distinction  and  impressive  elegance 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  motor  is  powerful  and  simple  to 
operate.  Then  the  freedom  from  offensive 
noise,  grease  and  odor,  together  with  the 
ever-readiness  for  use,  are  superior  features 
of  Baker  Electric  Carriage  Construction. 


The  Baker  Line  for  1907 

will  be  most  replete,  comprising  the  ever  popular  Im¬ 
perial,  Stanhope,  Suburban,  Surrey  and  Depot  Car¬ 
riage,  to  which  we  now  add  the  Baker  Coupe,  shortly 
to  be  followed  by  the  new  Baker  Brougham  and  Lan- 
daulet,  of  European  lines  of  design,  elegance  of  finish 
and  modern  refined  appointments  that  will  find  no  equal 
in  America.  In  the  smaller  Carriages  (two  passenger) 
we  have  several  new  designs  of  which  we  will  make 
special  mention  in  a  later  announcement. 

Every  model  will  represent  a  vehicle  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  for  city  or  suburban  use,  they 
are  offered  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  automobiles  yet 
produced.  Write  for  particulars. 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  12  Jessie  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Season’s 
Ideal 


1907 


a  / 


m 


$2 


500 


Nowhere  in  all  automobile  construction  can  there  be  found  a  more  per¬ 
fect  combination  of  excellent  features  than  in  the  four-cylinder  Cadillac 
Model  H  for  1907. 

Whatever  the  point  of  view — whether  it  be  its  smooth  and  perfectly- 
balanced  action,  its  ease  of  control,  its  comfort  of  riding,  its  finish  and  me¬ 
chanical  refinement,  this  new  model  is  not  excelled  by  the  costliest  types  of 
either  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  many 
tried  and  true  principles  of  the  wonderful  single -cylinder  Cadillac,  developed 
four-fold  and  perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

Greatly  increased  safety  of  riding  is  obtained  through  the  new  and  exclu¬ 
sive  double-acting  steering  gear ;  a  new  marine-type  governor  minimizes 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine  under 
all  conditions— these  and  many  other  superior  features  place  the  Cadillac  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  serviceable,  economical,  thoroughly  dependable  motor  car. 
Arrange  for  a  demonstration  with  your  nearest  dealer— and  let  him  show  you 
why  the  eyes  of  the  motor  world  are  on  this  new  Cadillac.  30  horse  power  • 

50  miles  an  hour ;  $2,500.  Booklet  L  ,  and  dealer’s  address  on  request.  ' 
Other  Cadillac  Models  are:  Model  K.  Runabout.  $750:  Model  M,  Light 
Touring  Car,  $950.  All  prices  t.  o.  b.  Detroit  and  do  not  include  lamps! 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•  Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Florida  Oranges,  Grapefruit 

Ordered  by  Mail —  Sent  by  Express 

Fancy  Indian  River  Fruit,  straight  from  our  grove  to  your  table,  retaining 
its  freshness,  sweetness  and  exquisite  flavor.  The  most  delicious  fruit  that 
grows.  Write  for  a  box.  Price,  express  paid,  $5.00  a  box  for  Oranges, 
$6.00  a  box  for  Grapefruit,  cash  with  order. 

SOUTHERN  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Main  Office:  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

REFERENCES  :  Any  bank  in  Jacksonville.  Our  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 


The 

Business  Man 
Says: 


No.  4689 
10  Kt. 
Gold  Filled 
Price 

$10.50 


I  buy  only  what  I  need  and  I 
always  try  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
value  for  my  money. 

“In  choosing  a  watch  I  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  my  real  needs.  I  did  not 
need  a  ‘jewelry  watch’  and  I  did  not 
want  a  cheap  ‘clock-watch.’  I  did 
equire  honest  time-keeping  qualities 
and  I  did  desire  a  watch  of  good 

I  could  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements —  could  get 
real,  honest,  every-day 
watch  service  at  a  med¬ 
ium  price  and  save  the 
extra  cost  of  a  jewelry 
watch . 

I  bought  a  'fyjJ&e&zyieft .  It  isn’t 
a  split-second  timer,  but  it  does 
record  the  right  time  in  minutes 
and  seconds.  It  is  built  to  be 
durable  and  to  give  real  service 
and  satisfaction  ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  its  appearance 
to  show  that  it  did  not 
cost  twice  as  much.  I 
bought  only  the  merits  I  re¬ 
quired  in  a  watch  and  I  got 
the  greatest  possible  real 
watch  value  for  my  money. 


No 
10  Kt. 

Price,  $10.50 


"THE  WATCH  FOR  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.” 

$5  to  $36 


Every  penny  a  Tku&fjZwi  Watch  costs  is  there  in  time-keeping  qualities  and 
real  service.  Watches  have  unusual  value  at  their  low  prices,  because 

for  28  years  we  have  been  figuring  down  watch-cost.  Because  a  large  output  it¬ 
self  means  a  low  cost  for  each  individual  watch.  Because  we  are  specialists — our 
every  energy,  every  facility,  going  exclusively  into  the  economical  building  of 
real  watch-service. 

Ask  jour  jeweler  to  show  you  Watches.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  them 

just  give  us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  a  handsome 
and  instructive  book — the  Blue  Book  of  Watches  for  ladies  or  Red  Book  of  Watches 
for  men.  Write  us  to-day  for  the  book  you  want  and  we  will  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  examine,  test,  and  if  pleased,  to  buy  a  Tfcu&fjbnai  Watch.  Don’t  forget  to  give 
us  your  jeweler's  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO.,  31  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Not  Buy  This  Picture! 


Dr*»n  by  C  Clyde  Squlrea 


Copyright.  1906,  Life  PvblUhln*  Company. 


The  size  of  the  charming  picture  (of  which  this  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature)  is  I0)xl  5  inches 
The  larger  print  is  a  sepia  photogravure,  plate  marked.  It  is  hand-printed  on  Exora  steel  plate 
paper,  /  9x24,  ready  for  framing. 

The  Picture  IF ill  Not  Be  Sold 

But  the  large  print  will  be  delivered ,  carriage  prepaid ,  to  every 
new  subscriber  to  LI  BE  at  $5.00  a  year ,  if  we  receive  the 
remittance  before  February  /,  upoj. 

In  place  of  “An  Old  Love  Song,"  new  subscribers  may,  if  they  so  prefer,  select  prints  from 
our  catalogue  to  the  value  of  $2.50.  The  handsome  little  catalogue  of  LIFE’S  PRINTS,  with 
miniature  reproductions  of  127  drawings,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  31  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 


C  &  K 


HATS  for  MEN 


The  superior  excellence  of  C  &  K  hats  is  the 
rock  upon  which  many  a  thriving  hat  business 
has  been  built  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
name  of  a  responsible  hatter  is  a  stronger  guar¬ 
antee  of  hat-propriety  when  it  is  also  known 
who  made  the  hat. 

Inapjj-lell 

hats  are  $4.  Knapp-Felt  DeLuxe  hats  are  $6. 
Good  hatters  sell  them. 

IV rite  /or  The  Hat  man 

The  Crofut  be  Knapp  Co, 

842  Broadway,  New  York 


MANOR 
WOMAN 

CAN  MAKE  $5 

A  | !  \aj p  oolr  vaii  ie  ^  call  the  attention  of  vour 

rtll  we  aSK  or  you  IS  Husband,  Father,  Broth- 
ers,  Sons  and  Relatives  to  this  advertisement  and 
ask  them  to  write  us  for  free  samples. 

Fnr  this  QPi*vir#»  you  wil1  receive  a  $5  present 
vi  mid  dci  vice  with  every  suit  ordered,  if  your 
name  is  mentioned  when  writing  for  samples 
Men  w^°  w.r*te  f°r  our  samples,  not  having  had  their 
attention  called  to  this  ad.  by  some  one  else,  are 
entitled  to  this  $5  present  with  their  order. 

With  free  samples  su°its,$we 

will  send  illustrations  of  hundreds  of 
useful  and  valuable  articles  from  which 
to  select  the  $5  presents.  These  in¬ 
clude  gentlemen’s  fine  furnishing 
ifoods,  ladies’  silk  waists,  tailor-made 
skirts,  fur  scarfs,  decorated  dinner  sets, 
opera  glasses,  suit  cases,  fine  musical 
instruments,  etc. 

Presents  will  be  shipped  with  suits. 


Our  Hand  Tailored  $10  Suits 

are  by  far  the  best  value  ever  shown 
and  are  equal  to  suits  made  by  your 
local  tailor  at  $20,  having  all  the  style 
and  wearing  qualities  of  a  $25  suit. 

It  is  safe  to  order  from  us  for  we 
guarantee  to  fill  your  order  exactly,  or 
all  your  money  promptly  returned. 

Write  us  today;  by  return  mail- you 
receive  free  samples  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  presents,  etc. 

The  Gents’  Complete  Outfitting  Co. 

Dept.  D  16  242-244  Market  St..  Chicago 


Handiest  Machine  in  the  World 

is  the  WATER 
“LittleWo^der”  MOTOR 

The  original  faucet  water 
motor  and  only  one  out  of 
the  toy  class.  Fits  any  size 
or  style  of  faucet.  Our  line 
of  remarkable  household 
attachments  for  this  motor 
i in  addition  to  its  universal 
utility  in  grinding,  sharp¬ 
ening,  polishing,  cleaning 
and  light  power  purposes 
consists  of  the  Home  Bottle 
Washer.  Perfect  for  clean¬ 
ing  bottles,  tumblers,  lamp 
*■'  ■■  chimneys,  etc.  Magic  Egg 
Beater,  a  self-operating  egg  beater  of  remarkable 
merit.  Automatic  Brake,  perfectly  governing  the 
operation  of  a  sewing  machine  by  our  motor.  Little 
Wonder  Cooling  Fan,  for  ventilation  or  rapid  drying. 
Also  small  dynamos  and  20  other  useful  accessories. 
W rite  to-day  for  free  booklet. 

Beieare  of  Cheap  imitations 
Warner  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  10,  Flat  Iron  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


sBjNK in o  by  Mail  at  A-%  Interest 


n  g 


Our  Buildu  g 


Our  system  appeals  particularly  to  people  who  being  employed  during 
regular  business  hours  find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  a  bank  in  person 
Please  send  for  Booklet  ,lF  — free  on  request 


“he  citizens  Savings  &  Trust  co 

C  V  E  LA  NO.  O  H  J  ©  TH  E  C  I  TYOFBAI^KS 

...  ..  ASSETS  OVER  EO  RT  V -T  WO  M  f  L  Lr ON  O  OIL A R S  * 


WHY 
SUFFER 
FROM 
ACHING 
FEET? 

The  sole  of  your 
shoe  largely  deter¬ 
mines  whether  you 
shall  have  foot  com¬ 
fort  or  torture.  The 
average  shoe  has  a 
stiff  unsy  input  bet  ic  in- sole  ot.liard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  botfco  n  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually  tired  and  sore. 

For  54  years  I  have  studied  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  about  the 

Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe 

I  lie  .-ole  in  this  shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers,  and  best  of  all.  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upon  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  fool,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 

Men’s  4.00  4.S0  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 


dealer  li.-isn' 
Send 


i  i hem,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
II  orders  and  correspondence  to 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Brown’s  Famous  Pictures 


GFU.  u.  BROW  N  CO. 


Reproductions  of  Famous 
Paintings,  Portraits  and 
Homes  of  Famous  People, 
etc.,  thousands  of  subjects, 
size  5^x8.  One  cent  each. 

120  for  *1.00. 

Send  2c  stamp  to 
pay  postage.  We 
will  send  2  Sample 
Pictures  and  big 
catalogue  with 
1000  miniature  il¬ 
lustrations. 

COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF  BIRDS 

Size  5x7,  2c  each.  *1.75  per 
100.  Catalogue  and  sample 
f«>r  2c  stamp. 

BEVERLY.  MASS. 


SHORT  STORIES— lc.  to  5c.  a  word.  We 
sell  stories  and  book  MSS.,  on  commis¬ 
sion  ;  we  i  ritfeize  and  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  ti>  sell  them.  Story -Writing 
and  Journalism  taught  by  mail.  Send  for 
fv.-.-  booklet.  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  how. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Use  the  Edison  Cell  the  Year 

Aroifiul  to  sPar^  your  gasolene 
uunu  engine;  4  cells  ran  a 
boat  2  seasons  for  C.  H.  Jones,  Inletf, 
Hamilton  Co.,  New  York;  (>  cells  lasted 
Mr.  Owen,  Tapper  Lake,  New  York,  2 
seasons  for  launch  and  all  winter  for 
shop  engine.  The  Edison  Cell  and 
Spark  Coil  give  most  engine  turns  for 
$1.  Write  for  “Battery  Sparks.” 

The  Edison  coK 

19  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N  J.  s 

31  UnioD  Sq.,  N.  Y.  304  Wabash  A  ve., Chicago 
25  Clerkenwell  Road.  London,  E.  C. 


OUR  NEWEST  FICTION 


Results  of  the  June  to  September  Contest 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


WRI  I  ERS  of  fiction  apparentlv 
by  us  are  fewer  in  the  torrid 
not  alter  as  the  volume.  V 
running  from  June  i  to  September  i: 

The  Big  One . 

The  Clowns . 

The  Keeper  of  a  Light 

Martha  . 

Miss  Hamilton’s  Endurance 
An  Explanation  by  the  Edi 
"They  Was  Women”  . 

The  Girl  in  White 


rest  in  summer-time.  The  stories  received 
months,  although  the  quality  happily  does 
re  accepted  the  following  for  the  quarter 


Stephen  French  Whitman 
.  Harvey  J.  O'  Higgins 
Edith  Barnard 
Georgia  Wood  Pangborn 
■  Gelctt  Burgess 
Harr  is  0)i  Rhodes 
Richard  Washburn  Child 
.  Horace  Hasettine 


TOR  . 
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^  several  stories  in  this  short  list  to  various  elements  of  which 

we  should  have  been  glad  to  give  a  prize,  but  taking  all  qualities  together 
our  decision  was  unanimous.  First  place  is  taken  by  “An  Explanation  by 
the  Editor,  written  by  Harrison  Rhodes. 

Other  Tales 

TH H L  Clowns,'’  by  Harvey  J.  O’Higgins,  which  we  like  exceptionally,  ran  well 
over  the  six  thousand  word  limit. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  done  much  excellent  work  for  us,  and  has  had  bad  luck  thus 
tar  in  hav-ing  several  of  his  stories  take  strong  second  place.  A  similar  fate 
tollowed  Mr.  Child  for  a  time  before  he 
wrote  “The  Decent  Average.”  Both  of 
these  young  men  are  reasonably  sure  of 
high  standing  in  the  American  world  of 
letters.  “  The  Big  One”  is  diverting,  full 
of  what  stage  slang  calls  “good  lines.” 

“  ‘They  Was  Women’  ”  is  notable  for  its 
new  proof  of  Mr.  Child's  descriptive  power, 
his  ability  to  seize  a  large  subject  and 
make  his  efforts  in  few  strokes. 

“The  Keeper  of  a  Light,”  published  in 
this  issue,  is  by  the  author  of  “Lady  Bird,’’ 
whose  work  promises  to  be  decidedly  popu¬ 
lar,  with  its  sympathetic  vein  of  sentiment. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  amusing  story, 
we  repeat  that  humor  is  one 
of  the  most  desired  and  rare 
qualities  in  literature,  and  one 
for  which  we,  with  our  many 
strenuous  missions  to  balance 
or  offset,  are  always  on  the 
search. 

The  Award 

T'HE  prize-winner  this  time 
is  distinguished  rather  by 
all-round  excellence  than  by 
the  emphasis  of  any  one  attri¬ 
bute.  Each  of  us,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  phrase  the  reasons  for 
his  vote,  was  finally  driven 
back  to  the  elementary  propo¬ 
sition  that  it  was  “a  good 
story.  It  is  well  balanced 
and  well  written;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  one  with  which  the 
author  is  obviously  familiar 
and  of  which  he  is  at  the  same 
time  critical;  the  development 
is  steady  and  made  with  ease  ; 
the  three  main  characters  catch 
the  interest,  as  well  asacouple 
of  which  mere  glimpses  are  afforded;  but  outside  of  all  these  things  lies  wfuu 
is  meant  when  one  is  forced  down  to  the  unanalytic  allegation  that  the  stor) 
itselt  is  good.  It  means,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  if  you  stripped  awa\ 
the  details  of  treatment,  and  told  it  in  your  own  words,  the  bare  tale  itseli 
would  interest  or  attract.  “An  Explanation  by  the  Editor"  is  original,  ir 
the  sense  that  it  is  freshly  seen,  but  it  treats  of  emotions,  truths,  preferences 
as  old  and  as  universal  as  the  human  race.  Originality  does  not  mear 

oddity.  It  means  freshness.  Il 
means  not  novelty,  but  vitality 
A  child,  being  alive,  is  forevei 
new,  in  spite  of  the  billions  of 
children  who  have  gone  before. 

“  The  Decent  Average" 

'T'HE  last  prize  story,  by  Mr. 

Child,  “  The  Decent  Aver¬ 
age,”  had  its  basis  firmly  on  a 
general  truth  in  human  nature, 
and  this  solidity  of  foundation 
had  much  to  do  with  its  suc¬ 
cess.  No  story  on  which  we  have 
thrown  the  lime-light  of  a  prize 
■has  aroused  less  protest.  Every 
reader,  thus  far,  who  has  written 
in  about  that  story  has  given  it 
his  approval.  Apart  from  the 
qualities  of  large  and  free  grasp 
and  veracious  inspiration,  which 
were  singled  out  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  that  award  was 
made,  a  suggestive  virtue  has 
been  singled  out  by  one  reader. 
He  spoke  of  the  unity  of  place 
as  adding  power:  So  much  hap¬ 
pens,  of  such  significance,  on  one 
spot,  at  one  period  of  time,  that 
the  event  lends  itself  very  hap¬ 
pily  to  the  purposes  of  art.  Many 
short  stories,  even  good  ones,  are 


STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN 

Author  of  “The  Big  One,”  “The  Antiseptic,’ 


HARRISON  RHODES 

Winner  of  the  $1,000  Prize,  June  to  September  Contest 


|5our  Jtlonep 
€arns  6% 

Wli) j>  j5ot  #ct  it  ^ourself  ? 


Money  wisely  invested  earns  greater  profits 
^than  money  merely  loaned  and  is  just  as  safe 
and  just  as  available.  If  you  are  receiving 
i wiything  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  your  money 
I'Vi  assuredly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  thoroughly 
iiwVstigate  our  6  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  based 
ottvhe  ownership  of  selected  New  York  real 
estalty  By  simply  eliminating  the  middleman 
they  qffer  you  an  opportunity  to  invest  direct 
and  l,  Veceive  the  full  6  per  cent,  your  money 
should  \n<J  can  earn  for  you  wj(|1  safely  an(j 

cash  av<> jlability .  These  Bonds  are  offered  in 
two  forrr%> 

6  P(r  '  ent.  Coupon  JBonbS— for  income 
inbcSimcilt — purchasable  at  par  in 
--  muitiples  of  $100;  interest  payable 
semi-annually  by  coupons  attached; 
maturing  in  ten  years  and  meanwhile 
subject  to  withdrawal  on  interest  pay¬ 
ment  dates  after  two  years. 

6  per  cent.  Sccumulatibe  JBoubs — for 
income  funbing— purchasable  on  in¬ 
stallments  during  10,  15  or  20  years 
and  enabling  the  person  without  capi¬ 
tal  available  for  income  investment  to 
accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a  given 
time  by  simply  investing  each  year  the 
equivalent  of  an  ordinary  interest  on 
the  amount  desired.  This  form  also 
carries  cash  values  after  two  years. 

The  yearly  payment  rates  per  $  1 ,000 
Bond  are:  10-year  term,  71.57;  15- 
year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term, 
$25.65. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  secured  by  our  entire 
Assets  of  $8,364,909.97,  including  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  $1,285,047.03,  accumulated 
during  more  than  eighteen  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  success  in  this  most  stable  and  profit¬ 
able  business  on  earth. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  our  business  and  Bonds. 

A  map  of  New  York  City  free. 


American  2&eal  estate  Co 


720  Dun  Building 
290  Broadway,  New  York 


The  IVER  JOHNSON  Revolver  has 
now  reached  a  sale  equal  to  all 
other  American  makes  combined 


5HOES  FITTED  WITH  O’SULLIVAN’S  HEELS 
OF  NEW  RUBBER  MAKE  LIFE  OF  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  WORTH  LIVING 

n.Qrdn'-eatheThe,eIs  and  nails  are  no  longer  tolerable. 
,l!,Van,  Haels  are  made  of  brand  new  rubber, 
e"*stlc’  bounding',  comfortable,  springy 
uifbe/ hee bf*1’  outwear  leather  heels  and  all  other 

1°  Say  “O’Sullivan’s”  when  ordering 
Jt.7w  be  8u!!e  of  Settin<r  what  you  want.  fjOc 
Ac  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  O’Sullivan’s,  send 

oc.  and  diagram  of  your  heel  to  the  makers. 

TSullIvan  Rubber  Co. ,  Lowell ,  Mass. 


EVERY  COMFORT 

Attends  the  Traveler 
between 

Chicago  Indianapolis 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville 


A  success  like  this  does  not  merely  happen, 
tures  of  excellence  or  a  superior  average  of  quality. 
It  is  the  only  revolver  that  positively  cannot 
be  discharged  by  accident  —  you  cannot 
fire  it  except  by  deliberately  pulling  the 
trigger. 

Our  booklet  “Shots,”  which  we 
mail  free  on  request,  explains  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  exclusive  Iver  Johnson 
Safety  principle  that  makes  the 
Iver  Johnson  proof  against  acci¬ 
dental  discharge,  so  that  you  can 
drop  it  on  the  floor,  kick  it 
down  stairs,  bang  it  against 
a  stone  wall,  or  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety,  vou  mav 


It  is  won  by  exclusive  fea- 
The  Iver  Johnson  has  both. 


Hammer  the  Hammer 

best  itself-high  quality1  of  ma'teriaT  {TZk^InsUp  inTv^ 

straight,  hard  shoot, ng,  beauty  and  graceful  design.  Compactness  of  structure,  easy  to  handle-just 
he  weapon  for  a  gentleman  s  pocket,  bureau,  or  desk.  It  may  be  purchased  for  home  use  without 

H  r  1  H e  adleS  °f  tue-  h°m.e  d,ln  'C  3  real  Protect,on  against  intrusion  and  have  no  fear  of  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  with  it  “about  the  house.” 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  These  revolvers  can  be  fitted,  at  extra 
Hammer  Revolver  prices,  as  loiiows:  biued  finish,  soC;  2- 

Allimer  RCNOIVer  inch  barrels,  no  additional  charge;  4-inch 

barrel,  50c.:  5-inch  barrel,  $1.00;  6-inch 
barrel  $1.50;  Pearl  stocks,  22-32  caliber, 

$1.25;  38  caliber,  $1.50;  Ivory  stocks,  22- 
32  caliber,  $2.50;  38  caliber,  $3.00. 


3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish,  22  rim  fire  cartridge, 
32-38  center  fire  $C  /m 
cartridge  -  O.T/U 


Iver  Johnson  Safety 
Hammerless  Revolver 


Hammer 

Hammer 


Accidental 

Discharge 

Impossible 


3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish,  32-38  cen-  AA 
ter  fire  cartridge 


I*  or  sale  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  will 
be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not,  supply.  Look 
lor  the  owl  s  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  99  Chambers  Street 
I  aetfic  Coast  li.’h:  R.  B.  Bekeart  Cm,  2330  Alameda  Av„  Alameda  Cal 
European  Office:  Riekhllben  4.  Hamburg,  Germany 

Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Frame  Bicycles  and  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  ShmgunT 


Old-Style  Typewriters  were 
made  for  old-style  needs.  The 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter  was  designed,  to 
fit  the  uses  of  To-day. 


i 


% 


(Writing  EN TIRELY  in  Sight ) 

The  standards  of  ten  years  ago  won  t  do  now. 
To-day  every  business  help,  man  or  machine,  must 
show  greater  efficiency,  higher  speed  and  utmost 
dependability — or  go  on  the  shelf. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  (Writ- 
L  big  Entirely  in  Sight)  is  designed  and  made  to  meet 
“  this  demand  for  more  rapid  work,  better  work,  with 
least  strain  on  the  machine. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  STORKS  AND  KMPLOYMKNT  DEPARTMENTS  IN  AM,  I,  A  It* ;  K  CITIES 


Free  Trial  Six  Days 

THE  DUPLIGRAPH 

The  Best  Duplicating  Machine  Ever  Produced. 
The  Latest  Marvel  in  Office  Equipment. 

It  prints  one  hundred  perfect 
copies  from  pen  written  original  in 
ten  minutes,  equally  speedy  with 
typewritten  copy,  reproducing  pen¬ 
cil  ropy,  duplicates  perfectly  on 
plain  paper,  card  board,  etc.  The 
Dupligraph  is  the  best  Duplicator 
on  the  market,  because  it  requires 
nothing  more  than  Dry  Paper, 
Pen  and  Ink  or  Typewritten  copy 
for  its  operation.  So  simple  any 
child  can  operate  it.  Send  for 
the  Dupligraph  at  once.  Tell  us 
the  work  you  wish  to  do,  and  we 
will  send  full  information  of  free 
trial  offer,  also  as  to  size  machine 
best  adapted  for  your  work. 
Write  us  today.  Price  from 
$6.00  up. 

THE  DUPLIGRAPH  CO.,  209  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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-  is  the  Electrical  Age 

Boys  are  taught  its  mystic  powers  in  school 
and  out  of  it.  Pleasing,  entertaining  and  I 
instructive.  No  eud  of  harmless  fun  and 
i  amusement  and  all  the  time  the  young  mind 
I  is  being  taught  what  is  known  of  electric- 
[_ity.  Dealers  everywhere  sell  Voltamp 
Electrical  Products.  Write  to-day 
for  the  name  of  nearest  dealer,  aud  our 
i  latest  book,  which  illustrates  over  i 
hundred  Electrical  Motors,  Toys, 

|  Bells,  Lamps,  etc.  Dept.  U. 

THE  VOLTAMP  ELECTRICAL 
MFC.  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1 
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lAKE  MONEY  EXHIBITING  MOTION  PICTURES 

1=3  7  - Q?g  profit*  on  small  inveftment  Experience  easily  acquired.  Fairs,  schools,  Y.  M  |u— ■■■■■  ■  — 

I  /nl  tS.  S. _ — - L-  A  5,  churches,  lodges  and  theatres  offer  unlimited  field  | 

Kinctoscopes  complete  g 
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Christmas 
GIFT  BOOKS 


[OHNC-DOUGH: 

AND  THE  /'% 


A  TAIRr  TAU  »» 


|  L FRANK  BAUM 

AUTHOR  OF 

the  land  of  oz" 
"WIZARD  OF  oz:  Etc 


^THE  GREAT 
cJOHN  DOUGH 
MYSTERY 


IS  THE  CHERUB  O 
BOY  OR  GIRL  l 

$500  For  the  Best  Answers  $500 

Baum  s  new  wonder  book  John  Dough  and  the 

Lherub  is  a  marvelous  story  and  contains  a 
strange  mystery  for  the  children  to  solve  and  for 
the  grown-ups  to  laugh  over.  Any  child  under 
1G  years  may  compete.  List  of  gifts  and  full 
instt  uctions  in  each  book.  John  Dough  and  the 
Cherub  abounds  in  unique  Baum  characters,  and  in 
humor,  interest  and  originality  excels  the  author’s 
previous  successes.  40  full  pages  in  color  20 
colored  chapter  heads,  150  text  pictures,  decorated 
title  page,  fancy  end  sheets,  etc.  Illustrations 
and  decorations  by  John  R.  Neill.  Price  $1.25. 

Sweethearts  Always 

POEMS  OF  LOVE 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  Janet  Madison 

The  most  charming' 
gift  book  of  all — the 
best  love  poems  in  ex¬ 
quisite  setting,  dain¬ 
tily  decorated,  artis¬ 
tically  illustrated  and 
beautifully  bound. 
Certain  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  sweethearts 
and  wives.  Each 
poem  is  enclosed  in  a 
heart-shaped  wreath 
o  f  forget  -  me  -  nots 
printed  in  colors.  At 
the  foot  of  each  page 
is  an  appropriate 
motto  or  ring  posy, 
such  as  was  in  olden 
times  engraved  in  en¬ 
gagement  and  wedding  rings.  Twelve  full-page 
pictures  in  tint  by  H.  Putnam  Hall.  Attractively 
boxed.  In  every  way  a  delightful  presentation 
volume.  Cloth,  with  elaborate  design  in  gold 
and  color,  $2.00.  Edition  de  luxe,  flexible 
morocco,  full  gilt,  decorated,  $4.00. 

Daughters  of  Destiny 

By  Schuyler  Staunton 
Here  is  a  strong  story—  a 
battle  of  love  and  intrigue 
waged  between  three 
women  of  widely  different 
types— two  American  girls 
against  a  daughter  of  the 
Orient  whose  love  knows 
no  law  and  whose  country, 

Baluchistan,  subscribes  to 
peculiar  customs  and 
morals.  This  novel  is  being 
talked  about.  Elaborately- 
illustrated  in  colors ;  the 
women  by  Thos.  Mitchell 
Peirce,  the  men  by  Harold 
Delay.  Price  $1.50. 

Aunt  Jane’s  Nieces 


DAUGHTERS 
OF  DESTINY 


AUNT  JANE'S 
NIECES 


EMUi  VAN  DYNE 


By  Edith  Van  Dyne 
The  best  girls’  book  in 
years.  A  story  about  a 
rich  woman  who  wishes  to 
leave  her  large  estate  to 
one  of  her  nieces.  There 
are  three  of  them  — real 
girls  —  and  their  maneu¬ 
vers,  with  those  of  “Aunt 
Jane”  and  “Uncle  John,” 
make  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  Attractive  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  six  pictures,  12mo, 
$1.00. 


A  n  n  a  b 

By  Suzanne  Metcalf 
A  novel  for  young  folks — 
with  an  invisible  love-thread 
between  the  lines.  A 
story  that  parents  enjoy 
and  recommend.  Annabel 
breathes  the  purest  thoughts 
and  impulses  of  a  girl  blos¬ 
soming  into  womanhood 
and  her  gentle  influence 
on  the  life  of  a  struggling 
boy.  Illustrated.  Cloth 
with  unique  decorations, 
12mo,  $1.25. 


— -  with  Slereopticon  attach- 

_ _  ment,  $75.00  up,  endleu  variety  ol  films  50  feet 

.1  _  _  .  °r  more~  1  tc.  and  I  5c.  per  loot  Write  lor  free  information  and  Kinetoscope  Catalog  A 
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ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  I*  LEASE 


MENTION  COLLIER’ 


Sam  Steele  s  Adventures 

ON  LAND  AND  SEA’ 

By  Captain  Hugh  Fitz¬ 
gerald 

A  remarkable  story  for 
boys.  New,  bright  and 
out  of  the  ordinary — full 
of  absorbing  adventures, 
both  in  the  gold  fields  and 
on  shipboard.  Sam  Steele  , 
is  just  the  right  kind  of  a  I 
boy.  His  pluck  and  man¬ 
liness  will  endear  him  to 
all  boy  readers.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  in 
colors.  Cloth,  decorated 
12mo,  $1.00. 

These  specially  chosen  books  are  admirably 
adapted  for  Christmas  remembrances 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  REILLY  &  BRITTON  CO. 

Publishers  86  Adams  St.  Chicago 

'The  Book  Crier”  free  on  request 
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THIS  IS  WORTH  26  CENTS 

That  you  may  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  enjoyment 
of  modulated  electric 
light  and  the  economy 
which  HYLO  Bulbs 
give,  we  make  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  worth  26 
cents  to  you  as  follows: 

Long  Distance 
HYLO,  Bulb  is  worth 
$1.25.  Write  name  and 
address  on  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  take  to  your 
electrician  and  he  will 
sell  you  one  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  HYLO  Bulb  for 
99  cents. 

HYLO  Bulbs 
are  the  “turn 
down,”  ‘‘turn  up” 
in  electric  light¬ 
ing.  With  a  Long 
Distance  HYLO 
you  can  put  the 
switch  under  youi 
pillow  and  turn  on 
light  any  time.  It’s  great. 
Let  your  electrician  show  you. 
All  HYLO  Bulbs  are  sold  on  the  ‘‘money  back” 
plan.  You  take  no  chances.  Now,  why  not  enjoy  the 
up-to-date  conveniences  in  life  and  home  luxury,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  bring  you  economy.  Do  not  order  just 
one.  Get  a  dozen  and  give  the  HYLO  a  fair  trial. 
One  lamp  in  every  room,  even  if  you  send  back  all 
lamps  when  the  trial  is  up.  If  your  electrician  will 
not  sell  you  HYLO  write  to  us. 

THE  PHELPS  CO. 

39  Rowland  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


This  Key  Gets  a  Total 
2  Seconds 
Read  How 
You  Can  Test 
a  Standard 
Adder 

FREE 

JUST  to  show  you  what  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
will  do,  we  will  send  you  one  on  trial,  and  you  can 
use  it  in  your  own  office — with  your  own  work — 
just  as  if  it  were  your  own. 

Take  off  your  trial  balance  with  it. 

Do  all  your  adding,  and  tabulating,  and  other  work. 
Test  it  out  thoroughly,  in  every  way  you  can  think  of. 
And,  if  you  aren’t  satisfied  —  if  you  can’t  see  big 
economy  in  its  use— if  the  machine  isn’t  all  we  claim 
just  send  it  back  where  it  came  from  and  that  will  end 
the  matter. 

We  shan’t  ask  you  for  money,  nor  try  to  start  an 
unpleasant  argument. 

We  ask  you  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  machine  and  we, 
will  abide  by  your  decision — no  matter  what  it  may  be. 
Is  this  a  fair  proposition? 

If  you  want  to  take  it  up,  just  say  so  on  your  business 
letter-head  and  we  will  have  a  Standard  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  delivered  to  you  from  our  nearest  branch  at  once. 

If,  after  you  have  used  the  machine  a  few  weeks,  you 
want  to  keep  it  (as  you  are  pretty  sure  to,  when  you 
find  out  all  it  will  save  you),  the  price  is  $185.00. 

That’s  less — by  about  half — than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other 
machines  not  as  good. 

For  the  Standard  Adding  Machine- prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight 
— has  only  two  rows  of  keys — and  one  figure  of  a  kind.  You  can’t 
make  mistakes.  Construction — simple.  Action— easy.  Size— com¬ 
pact.  Weight — light.  Your  office  boy  can  carry  it  with  ease,  and 
you  can  use  it  anywhere. 

But — take  up  our  offer — and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  cau’t  be  persuaded,  at  least,  send  for  our  Testimonial  Book 
and  read  how  others  economize  by  using  the  Standard  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine.  You  may  learn  how  to  etfe  :t  big  savings  in  your  own  business. 
And  we  send  the  book  postpaid  on  receipt  of  your  request. 

THE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3765  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Rubber 
For  Every 
Cold  Day 

Cold  feet  are  just 
as  dangerous  to 
health  as  wet 


None  genuine  with¬ 
out  this  cord. 


feet.  To  keep 
the  feet  dry  and  warm  in  cold  weather,  wear  the 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


It  is  light ;  it  cannot  "draw"  or  cause  the  feet  to 
become  inflamed,  or  swell,  or  ache,  but  on  the 
contrary  gives  thorough  protection  in  every  way 
and  is  worn  with  comfort  from  morning  till  night. 

Made  in  various  styles  to  fit  all  shoes  worn  by  Men  and 
Women.  Try  a  pair.  Accept  no  substitute.  There  is 
no  other  rubber  on  earth  like  the  Everstick.  Comes  for 
Women  in  black,  white  and  tan. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Sold  by  all  good  Shoemen.  If  you  cannot  get 
them  write  us.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
pair  and  send  you  our  free  book  “Foot  Safety.” 


ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 

65  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ask  an  Owner 


The  Quiet  ROYAL  Limousine 


LUXURY  RIDES  EASILY  SAFETY 
40  H.  P.  7  Passenger 


ROYAL 

Write  /or  full  description  and  prices 

The  Royal  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Coal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


BY  USING 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air.  It  is 
easily  applied  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you  one  on  trial. 


Send  for  our  book ,  it  is  FREE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO..  YO& 


We  never 
sell  through 
dealers, 
but  always 
direct  to  the 
smokers  in 
perfect 
condition. 


French’s  Mixture 

possesses  th:it  “something”  which 
critical  >m«  kers  always  want — a  cer¬ 
tain  happy  blend  with  never  a  “tongue- 
bite”  in  it,  yet  with  sufficient  “body” 
to  make  each  puff  bring  its  own 
delicious,  definite  reward  in  smoke- 
satisfaction. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

comes  this  fragrant  selection  of  the 
choicest  Carolina  Golden  Leaf  — clean 
and  fresh,  because  it’s  never  given  a 
chance  to  dry  out  iu  dusty  stores. 
It  is  truly 

The  Aristocrat  of 
Smoking  Tobacco 


Large  Sample  Package 

sent  for  10c.  (silver  or  stamps). 

FKKNCII  TbBACCO  CO.Ml’tNY 
Dept .  It.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


Portable,  100-eandle  power  and 
produces  a  safe,  white,  power¬ 
ful,  steady  light  with 

No  odor,  dirt,  grease  or 
smolte. 

Every  lamp  warranted.  Costs  2c 
per  week. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


The  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 


Moore  Push-Pins  j  \  10  Days  Trial 

.  c  a  t  rwn  a  i?  e  u 


1-  r  hanging  up  CALENDARS,  - - - 

small  pictures,  draperies,  posters, 

match-scratchers,  tooth  brushesand  innumerable  other 
things  without  disfiguring  wood  or  plaster  walls  as 
do  tacks.  No  hammer  needed:  YOU  BUSH 
THEM  IN  WITH  YOUR  FINGERS.  Made  of 
STEEL  and  polished  GLASS;  strong  and 
ornamental.  Cat)  be  used  over  and  over.  Sold  at 
Stationery,  house-furnishing,  notion  and  photo¬ 
supply  stores,  or  mailed  prepaid  for  10c.  per 
packet  of  %  doz.,  or  20c  per  box  of  one  doz. 

No.  1  or  No.  >  like  cuts.  Moore  Push-Pin  Co., 

112  S  11th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


h 


Of  any  Lewis  violin,  guitar,  mandolin,  banjo, 
or  otherstrlnged  Instrument,  flute  orclarinet, 
now  sold  direct.  Lewis  instruments  have  been 
made  for  a  generation  In  our  workshops  in 
Chicago,  U.S.  A.,  Elsleben  and  Schilbach 
k  (Germany)  and  Pedrona  ( Italy).  You  risk 
nothing  in  ordering  and  you  can  now  save 
r60%  and  more— all  teachers’  and  dealers’ 
discounts.  You  know  that  Lewis  Instruments 
have  long  been  regarded  as  the  standard.  Do  not  miss 
this  ten  days’  trial  offer.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  16. 

Wm.  K. Lewis  &  Son  (Est.1869)  220  Wabash  Ay.  Chicago - 

BANDMEN  !— Clarinets  and  Flutes  at  Wholesale  Prices! 


OUR  NEWEST  FICTION 

( Continued  from  page  28 


novels  in  epitome,  but  the  natures  of  the  two  forms  are  essentially  unlike,  am 
a  short  story  is  much  more  profoundly  what  it  ought  to  be  when  it  is  th 
history  of  a  limited  event.  "The  Decent  Average,”  we  are  convinced,  is  on 
of  the  best  short  stories  published  in  America  in  some  time,  and  to  write  it  i 
something  of  an  accomplishment  for  a  man  not  yet  graduated  from  the  law  school 
The  last  prize-winner  and  the  present  one  have  both  caused  some  talk  abou 
the  value  and  the  dangers  of  being  optimistic.  "The  Decent  Average,”  as  it 
name  implies,  portrayed  the  human  core  as  sound.  “An  Explanation  by  th' 
Editor”  ends  in  death  and  failure,  but  puts  forth  with  simplicity  and  convictioi 
something  noble  in  the  heart — the  unquestioning  subordination  of  her  own  talen 
in  a  mother  to  her  daughter’s  empty  wishes — one  of  the  instincts  that  force  us  fc 
respect  that  race  of  forked  radishes  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  create 
One  of  these  is  not  a  “happy  ending”  at  all,  in  the  accepted  meaning,  although  j 
leaves  the  reader  content,  with  no  mental  weariness  or  dyspepsia.  The  othf 
ending,  technically  "happy,”  has  none  of  that  forced  cheer  which  has  lent  to  yu 
phrase  its  obloquy.  A  happy  ending  is  a  cowardly  escape  from  truth  only  when  i 
amounts  to  a  lie  about  the  facts  set  forth.  The  rule,  which  prevails  in  sorm 
manufactories  of  literature,  against  a  tragic  ending  is  a  paltry  one.  A  rule,  /low 
ever,  against  discouragement,  cowardice,  anemia,  and  spiritual  indigestion  i: 
parallel  to  the  rule  of  life.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  do  not  cease  to  be  virtues  a 
soon  as  man’s  existence  is  transferred  to  paper.  Whether  the  end  of  a  tale  i 
victory  or  defeat,  misery  or  joy,  it  is  better  for  the  ozone  that  it  has, /for  th' 
strength  and  willingness  to  live  that  it  encourages  in  the  race  for  /'horn  i 
is  intended.  , 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  AMERICA 

( Continued  from  Page  17 ) 


work  and  enough  pay  to  permit  him  to  change  his  shirt  biweekly,  and  he  goe 
about  the  State  setting  up  political  jobs,  and  the  jobs  are  always  in  the  interest 
of  the  man  who  furnishes  the  railroad  pass.  At  every  State  capital  in  this  lan 
are  from  two  to  a  score  of  railroad  attorneys  whose  business  it  is  not  so  much  t 
try  damage  suits — that  is  turned  over  to  subordinates  who  really  know  the  law- 
but  to  play  politics.  These  railroad  attorneys  pack  conventions,  make  politics 
slates,  kill  off  honest  candidates  who  may  stand  for  the  people’s  interests,  an* 
lobby  in  Legislatures  against  the  people’s  interests.  It  is  part  of  the  business  c 
these  railroad  attorneys  to  carry  judges  in  private  cars  on  junkets,  and  whereve 
the  insidious  use  of  flattery,  social  attention,  or  political  influence  may  move 
public  servant,  these  political  attorneys  use  it.  They  are  the  courtezans  of  Amer 
can  politics.  One  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  situation  is  that  most  of  them  ar 
educated  at  the  great  State  schools,  with  public  taxes;  yet  they  turn  their  talent 
and  their  education  against  the  people.  These  men  report  to  New  York  City,  an 
a  dozen  men  there  who  represent  half  a  score  of  financial  interests  have  befor 
them  all  the  time  the  real  story  of  American  politics,  in  every  sovereign  State,  a 
it  is  written  by  their  lobbyists.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Governor  Folk  c 
Missouri  that  he  trumpeted  out  the  names  of  the  Gould-Harriman  harpies,  an 
drove  them  away  from  the  capital  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session. 


TO  break  the  influence  of  porrupt  money  in  politics  the  people  ar 
moving  all  over  the  Middle-West,  at  least,  toward  the  nominatio 
of  party  candidates  by  direct  primaries.  A  direct  primary  la 
will  give  every  member  of  any  political  party  the  opportunity  to  vot 
directly  for  every  candidate  of  his  party  before  the  people.  As  th 
system  now  stands  in  most  American  States,  the  voter  helps  to  choos 
delegates  from  his  ward  or  precinct  to  the  county  or  district  convention.  Thes 
delegates  may  be  instructed  on  one  or  two  candidates  for  local  offices,  and  in  cei 
tain  rare  cases  these  delegates  have  instructions  concerning  one  or  two  candidate 
for  State  offices,  but  the  voter  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  nominating  a  inajorit 
of  his  county,  his  district,  or  his  State  tickets.  Under  the  direct  primary  law,  th 
voter  has  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  party  nomination  before  him,  an 
he  chooses  his  candidates  from  the  highest  office  in  the  State  to  the  lowest  offit 
in  the  township  just  as  he  votes  his  ticket  later  in  the  year  at  the  general  electioi 
This  method  of  naming  party  candidates  eliminates  the  possibility  of  trading  an 
dickering  in  conventions,  and  thereby  makes  the  calling  of  the  professional  pol 
tician  who  engineers  deals  and  combinations  a  useless  one.  With  an  instinct  bor 
of  the  fear  of  annihilation,  the  railroad  lobbyists  in  every  American  State  at 
fighting  for  the  old  system,  and  are  willing  to  concede  anything  else  in  order  1 
defeat  the  primary  laws.  For  when  the  people  name  their  candidates  for  office 
without  the  possibility  of  deals  and  trades  and  combines,  and  when  men  may  ru 
for  office  without  consulting  those  who  can  make  trades  and  deals  and  combine 
the  power  of  crooked  money  in  American  politics  is  half  gone.  And  more  tha 
that,  when  the  voter  chooses  his  candidates  instead  of  having  them  chosen  fc 
him,  he  is  that  much  nearer  being  a  self-governing  citizen. 


AND,  of  course,  the  American  voter  to-day  should  be  much  moi 
nearly  a  self-governing  citizen  than  his  father  was.  For  it  is 
axiom  in  politics  that  a  people  gets  just  as  much  liberty  as  it  lu 
intelligence  to  exercise,  and  the  forms  of  government  of  a  people — tl 
amount  of  liberty  its  laws  and  constitutions  claim  for  it — has  nothin 
to  do  with  the  liberty  it  really  has.  We  have  been  building  a  schoo 
house  every  hour  in  this  country  for  many  years — so  our  orators  tell  us — and 
those  schoolhouses  do  not  give  us  intelligence  to  widen  our  liberties  and  enlarj 
our  participation  in  this  government,  we  should  stop  building  schoolhouses.  Ar 
contrariwise,  if  those  who  would  stop  this  movement  of  the  people  toward  actu 
self-government  desire  to  make  any  real  headway,  they  will  not  devote  themselvi 
to  hiring  lobbyists  and  subsidizing  newspapers,  and  calling  the  people  Socialist 
they  will  straightway  begin  to  burn  schoolhouses.  For  the  power  of  the  peop 
conies  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  probably  the  power  of  the  people  when  they  g< 
fuller  control  of  this  Government  than  they  now  have  will  widen  the  mor 
vision  of  the  people.  For  responsibility  always  quickens  the  sense  of  duty  in  mei 
and  it  may  quicken  our  sense  so  that  every  citizen  will  know  that  he  is  stealin 
real  money  from  real  people  when  he  cheats  the  county  or  the  township  or  tl 
State  out  of  its  honest  taxes.  It  is  at  least  pleasant  to  hope  that  when  the  citize 
comes  a  little  closer  to  actual  participation  in  the  government  of  his  county  an 
of  his  State,  he  will  see  in  that  government  something  more  than  an  opportumt 
to  get  benefits  without  giving  honest  returns.  And,  above  all,  it  is  reasonab 
to  promise  ourselves  that,  when  the  compound  lever  of  our  present  conventic 
system  of  politics  is  removed  and  the  simpler  form  of  direct  participation  in  t 
vital  affairs  of  party  government  is  given  to  every  citizen — that  we  will  all  see  tl 
direct  relation  between  our  civic  power  and  those  things  which  we  will  rnove 
readily  and  so  simply,  and  that  we  will  not  abuse  our  power;  that  we  will  n< 
throw  our  votes  in  the  dark  at  unknown  evils;  that  we  will  not  be  moved  i 
easily  by  demagogues,  and  that  our  sense  of  great  power  will  make  us  sober  ar 
keep  us  sane. 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE 

Milk  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  the  sick  room  and  hospital.  Every  physician  and  nurse  should  kin 
the  source  of  supply  before  ordering  in  any  form.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  it  comes  as  country 
Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  the  original  and  leading  brand  since  18o<.  Integrity  and  expenes 
behind  every  can. — Adv. 
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Jf  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


Delightful  Sensation 


every  nerve  and  muscle  and  vein  responding, 
body  aglow  with  healthy  circulation,  and  the  feeling  th 

That’s  the  HAND  SAPOLIO  bath.  It’s  the  o 

above  a  commonplace  cleansing  process  and  makes 
HAND  SAPOLIO  is  a  delicate  preparation  of  t 
soothing  and  healing  to  the  most  tender  skin.  It 
a  method  of  its  own  clears  them  thoroughly  without 
their  health-giving  oils. 


THE  FIRST 
STEP  away  from 
self  -  respect  is  lack 
of  care  in  personal 
cleanliness;  the  first 
move  in  building  up 
a  proper  pride  in 
man,  woman,  or 
child,  is  a  visit  to 
the  bath-tub.  You 
can’t  be  healthy,  or 
pretty,  or  even  good, 
unless  you  are  clean. 

USE  HAND  SA¬ 
POLIO.  It  pleases 
every  one. 


c 
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Hand  sapolio 
CLEANSES 

stained  fingers  ab¬ 
solutely,  removing 
not  only  every  sug¬ 
gestion  of  dirt,  but 
also  any  dried,  half¬ 
dead  skin  that  dis¬ 
figures  the  hands, 
and  this  in  so  gen¬ 
tle,  w  hoi  esome  a 
way  as  to  materially 
benefit  the  remain¬ 
ing  cuticle. 
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HAND  SAPOLIO  is 

Unlike  any  other  Soap  in  existence 

SOFT—  SMOOTH  —  BLAND 

Keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  condition  Should  be  on  e^ 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  1*  LEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


first  things  a 
on  my  face  ? 

The  unique 
Refreshing  effect 


should  ask  himself  about  shaving  soap  is,  wha 
it  leave  it  in  a  soft  and  healthful  condition 
quality  of  Williams’  Shaving  Soap  is  that  it  alwa 
on  the  skin  and  keeps  the  face  in  the  pink  of  c 


man 


kind  that  won’t  smart 


■making  Williams’  Jersey 
Irs  have  made  Williams’ 
[soap  that  is  as  pure  and 
having  Soap  must  be  a  per- 
:y  Cream  Toilet  Soap  for  a 
ffect  is  in  your  own  case. 


ADDRESS 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Department  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
LONDON  PARIS  BERLIN  SYDNEY 


Williams’  Shaving  Sticks  and  Shaving  Cakes  sold 
everywhere.  Send  4  cents  .in  stamps  for  Williams’ 
Shaving  Stick  or  a  cake  of  Luxury  Shaving 
Soap,  trial  size.  (Enough  for  50  shaves.) 
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Write  Today  For  This 

NEW  COLONIAL  ART  CLOTH 

CENTER 
PIECE  I 

FT FREE 


We  will  send  you  free  and 

postpaid  this  beautiful 

stamped  and  tinted  2‘2-inch  Colonial 

Arts  Cloth  Centerpiece — your  choice  of  three  new  designs 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ROSES 
CARNATIONS  OR  POPPIES 

with  a  Diagram  Lesson  showing  exactly  how  to  embroider  it — if 
you  will  send  ns  30  cents  to  pay  fac'ory  cost  of  2 y2  yards  Old 
English  Lace,  3%  in.  deep,  Ecru  color  and  4  Skeins  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  Grand  Prize  Embroidery  Silk  to  trim  and  embroider 
the  Centerpiece.  The  Lace  alone  is  worth  more  than  we  ask  for 
the  entire  Outfit. 


Write  today— enclosing  30  cents  stamps 
or  coin,  and  state  design  wanted 


This  is  the  biggest  offer  we  ever  made.  We  do  it  to  con¬ 
vince  every  woman  that  Richardson’s  is  the  best  Embroidery 
Silk  and  the  easiest  to  use.  and  to  place  in  her  hands  our  big 
new  Descriptive  Premium  Catalog,  illustrating  all  the  latest 
things  in  Embroidery.  This  Catalog  also  sent  to  anyone  free 
on  request. 

RICHARDSON  SILK  CO. 

Clerk  210,  811.  220-224  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wachusett  Dress  Shirts  conform  in  style, 
fit  and  fabric  to  the  most  exactingdemands 
of  Fashion.  They  are  worn  wherever  fault¬ 
less  evening  dress  is  required  and  particular 
men  pronounce  them  the  finest  made. 

Wachusett  Coat  Shirts  embody  all  the 
latest  20th  century  ideas  of  comfort  and 
utility  They  are  stylish  and  durable 
and  pay  the  buyer  big  dividends  in  shirt 
satisfaction. 

Ask  vour  dealer  for  “Wachusett”  make.  Booklet  free. 

'  WACHUSETT  SHIKT  COMPANY 
Dept.  5,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Manufaclurers  of  White,  Nesli-ee,  Fancy  Shirts  and 
Night  Robes 


TYPEWRITERS 

Cataloque  on  Application 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

1  i  Barclay  St.  3  1  9  Dearborn  St. 

90  Leonard  St.  58  Plymouth  Ct. 

BOSTON,  ST.  LOUIS  RICHMOND 
38Bromfield  St.  208  N.9thSt.  605  E.Main  St. 

|  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

715  Sansom  St.  1011  Golden  Gate 

|  KANSAS  CITY  LOS  ANGELES 
817  Wyandotte  St.  J38  S.  Broadway 

Executive  Office  Write 

34:t  B’wiij,  N.  Y.  nearest  store 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mniled  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 
WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 
Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
I  because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 

1  Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“ Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind ” 
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Drawn  by  Maxfield  Parrish 
Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards 

Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 


COVER  DESIGN . 

KING  THEODORE’S  THANKSGIVING 

EDITORIALS . 

AFTER  THE  HARVEST  .... 

THE  UNQUIET  UTES.  Photographs  ...... 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  . 

WHOSE  LAKE  IS  THE  PACIFIC?  Illustrated  with  a  Map  .  Frederick  Palmer 

“STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL” . 

THE  THANKSGIVING  PUMPKIN.  Double-Page  in  Color  .  Walter  Appleton  Clark  18-19 
PRIDE  OF  CRAFT.  Story.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Sarka  .  Henry  C.  Rowland  20 

THE  GREAT  UNTHANKFUL.  Illustrated  by  Clare  V.  Dwiggins  Wallace  Irwin  22 
THE  NEW  CLOUD  IN  THE  WEST.  Photographs  .  .  .  .23 

THE  OTHER  AMERICANS.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .  .  Arthur  Ruhl  24 
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Our  Free  Catalogue 

Is  ready  for  its  annual  mission  of  practical 
magazine  ecotiomy  to  the  homes  of  1,000,000 
people  who  read  magazines  and  newspapers. 
There  is  dividend -paying  information  on  every 
page  of  this  big  1907  edition,  which  lists  over  3,000 
magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  combination  offers. 
Our  system  saves  you  subscription  money,  for  we  quote 
you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

New  ideas  and  new  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for 
every  magazine  reader,  are  found  in  this  catalogue,  the  most 
complete  one  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  we  offer  it  to  YOU 
simply  for  your  name  on  a  postal  card. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  subscription  agencies  in  the 
world  and  we  are  known  everywhere.  We  therefore 
enjoy  the  closest  relations  with  the  publishers,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  unusual 
concessions,  giving  us  every  facility 
for  furnishing  any  magazine,  period¬ 
ical  or  newspaper  in  the  world  at  a  rate 
much  lower  than  you  believe  possible. 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  maga¬ 
zine  dollars.  YVe  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  on  a  one-cent  postal 
card,  asking  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  can  interest  you.  Address 


J.  M.  HANSON’S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

99  Fourth  Ave.  (near  12th  St  i  215  Hanson  Block.  LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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=  GUARANTEED 


STOP-WATCH 


In  Sdverode 
Case 


DUSj 
MOliTUR'E 
PR' 


WRITE  FOR 
/  FREE 
rPOPKLET 
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The  New  York 
Standard 

Chronograph 

is  the  only  one  made 
in  America 

It  offers  the  long  desired 
chance  for  one  to  secure  a 
low  priced  reliable  timepiece 
combined  with  a  split-second 
hand  for  the  accurate  timing 
of  all  events  where  a  1/s  sec¬ 
ond  record  is  required. 

Especially  adapted  for  the  uses 

of  Motorists,  Chemists,  Athletes, 
Photographers,  Physicians,  Sur¬ 
geons,  Nurses  and  for  all  labora- 
torial  and  experimental  work.  An 
ideal  outing  watch  being  Dust  and 
Moisture  Proof. 

Sold  by  All  Jewelers 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD 
WATCH  CO. 

162-182  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


F 1U 1U  Fit 

FC  B0RATED; 

EL  lN  Lar  P 

\  O  TALCUM 

'CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  skin  troubles.  “  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations ,  but  a  reason  for  it.” 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  free 

Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAKE  iVlOINEY  EASY 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  ein 
bleu),  etc.,  on  handle.  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 

i  A  MONTH 
(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits — quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO..  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON.  0 


NEXT 

SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 

Trade  Me 

COAT  C 

KNEE  I 

ERI 

LH&XH 

irk.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

iUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

.ENGTH  DRAWERS 

-ANfiER  liROS..  New  York 

Raise  SQUABS-**  Pays 

We  will  teach  you  the  business,  beginning  to  end,  if 
you  start  with  our  straight-bred  Homer  stock;  none 
*  better  at  any  price. 

We  sell  only  properly  mated  pairs— matings 
guaranteed.  Our  squabs  are  fancy  and  bring  top 
prices.  We  have  12,000  breeding  Homers  in  our 
lofts.  It  we  can  succeed,  you  can. 

Get  our  Free  Booklet  and  learn  all  the 
facts  about  this  fascinating  ii  dustry. 

ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E  Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


BE  AN  ACTOR 

Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  739  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 

- PATENTS  that  PROTECT  — — i 


Our  3  books  for  Invnntors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps  | 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab,1869  • 
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COLLIER'S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

A  New  Department  of  The  National  Weekly  Intended  Especially  for  Your  Use 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1906 


^  BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  .vet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one  7  Write  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  "Box 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.  A  FEW  MEN  WITH  $1000  AND  UP  TO 
OPEN  BRANCH  OFFICE  of  our  Gasoline  Lighting  busi¬ 
ness  in  other  cities.  The  most  beautiful  Lighting  System 
made.  _  Gives  better  light  at  less  cost  than  gas  or 
electricity.  Big  demand  and  large  profits.  Address- 
Security  Light  &  Tank  Company,  Department  C,  60  So 
Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

ACTIVE  man  or  woman  wanted  as  local  manager  for 
Suffolk  Hosiery  Mills,  177  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  first  quality  hosiery;  factory  to  consumer: 
unmatchable  prices;  no  capital  required;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  for  terms. 

ST.  PAUL  the  4th  largest  railroad  center,  trade  territory 
from  Great  Lakes  to  Pacific;  growth  phenomenal,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  investment  great.  Good  central  business  property 
pays  6%  to  8%  and  growing  in  value  rapidly.  Splendid  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  “Young  Man  Go  West.”  Write,  speci- 
fying  information  wanted, Newton  R.  Frost,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly,827 Grand  Av., Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  AND 
GROWING  CITY.  Greater  Boston  building  lots  for  sale 
cheap  to  introduce.  $10  each  and  upwards;  agents  wa  nted. 
Boston  Suburban  Land  Co.,  28  School  St..  Boston,  Mass 


[MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  1 

& 

HELP  WANTED 


WING  PIANOS  ESTABLISHED  1868.  Best  toned  and 
most  successful.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest 
resonance.  Sold  direct.  No  agents.  If  you  want  a  good 
piano  you  save  $75.  to  $200.  Sent  on  trial',  all  freights  pre¬ 
paid,  to  show  our  complete  confidence  in  our  handiwork. 
You  should  have  anyway— “Book  of  Complete  Information 
About  Pianos.”  The  New  York  World  says:  “A  Book  of 
intense  educational  interest.  Everyone  should  have  this 
book” — it  will  teach  you  more  than  40  catalogues.  Free  for 
1  the  asking  from  the  old  house  of  Wing  &  Son,  362-386  W. 
13th  Street,  New  York. 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval 
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GOING  TO  BUILD  ?  Send  stamp  for  particulars  or  50c. 
for  handsome  book  of  California  Bungalows.  Most  cosy, 
attractive  and  inexpensive  of  America’s  Homes.  R.  N. 
Lamberth  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WRITE  US  TODAY  for  free  sample  copy  of  Oppor- 
portunities  describing  positions  now  open  for  Salesmen, 
Executive, Clerical  and  Technical  men  at  $1000-$:>()00;  state 
experience.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 

SALESMAN,  can  easily  make  $10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 

Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  We  teach 

you  by  mail.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Hand¬ 
some  prospectus  sent  free  upon  request.  Write  to  us  now 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  119,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LEARN  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  that  pays  from 

$10  to  $35  per  week.  In  demand  the  world  over.  Taught 
by  mail  as  successfully  as  by  personal  instruction.  We 
aid  you  in  securing  position.  Send  for  booklet  A.  Boston 
Retouching  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  for  New  York  manufacturer. 

Executive  accountant  Mercantile.  Salary  $35  weekly. 
Write  stating  experience.  Other  openings  on  file.  Ad- 
diess  Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 

MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
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ROOFBESTOS  ROOFING.  Finished,  ready  to  lay;  ex¬ 
clusive  agencies  allowed  to  hustlers  No  matter  what  your 
business,  Roofbestos  will  prove  a  big  paying  addition, 
W rite  now  before  some  one  else  secures  it  in  your  town! 
Secure  free  samples;  no  stock  necessary.  Others  are 
making  big  money.  Roofbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

AG  ENTS.  W  e  have  the  latest  shi  rt  waist  holder  and  skirt 

supporter.  Retails  25c,  also  corset  protector  10c.  Big 
sellers.  Write  for  catalog.  Special  inducements  to  agents 
Delight  Specialty  Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

EASY  MONEY  FOR  YOU,  QUICK  SELLER.  Abso¬ 
lutely  new.  Every  woman  that  sews  has  need  of  it. 
Sells  for  $.50.  Write  immediately  for  liberal  proposi¬ 
tion  to  agents,  stat-ng  experience.  Chasbert  Co.,  Dept 
D.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic-  i 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 

Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa! 

AGENTS.  Salesmen  to  handle  rapid  selling  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  novelties  suitable  for  every  business,  year  round, 
fine  income  assured.  No  experience  required.  Largest' 
manufacturer  in  world.  N.  Field,  Desk  CS. ,  189  B’way,N.Y.  | 


STAMPS. COINS 


AND  CURIOS 


STAMP  COLLECTING  IS  AN  ATTRACTIVE  AND 
FASCINATING  PURSUIT,  productive  of  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  Full  descriptive  printed  matter  free.  If  you 
want  some  good  foreign  stamps  and  an  album  to  start 
with,  send  25c,  50c.  $1.00  or  $5.00  and  a  beginners  outfit 
of  liberal  value  will  be  sent.  Cash  paid  for  rare  stamps, 
illustrated  buying  list  10c.  I  have  been  expert  and  special¬ 
ist  in  this  line  for  30  years.  C.  H.  Mekeel,  R.  F.  D.  29, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STAMPS,  1000  MIXED  25>  !  200  ALL  DIFFERENT, 

nice  album  and  hinges— 75c;  100  different,  unused  stamps 
—50c  ;  large  price  list  free.  Established  1869.  Bogert  & 
Durbin  Co.,  722  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

SEA  SHELLS — Your  collection  will  be  more  valuable 
if  you  know  the  names.  Catalogue  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  hundreds  of  rare  and  curious  shells  mailed  free. 
Iowa  Bird  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MY  SILK  PETTICOAT  AT  $5  IS  NOT  MATCHED  IN 
AMERICA.  That’s  why  I  advertise  it.  Makes  an 
acceptable  Xmas  present.  Black  or  colors.  M.  Smith, 
292  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 

DO  YOU  KNIT  OR  CROCHET?  The  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  are  not  sold  through  the  stores.  Sold 
only  by  mail  to  the  consumer,  direct  from  the  mill,  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  samples 
of  “Lawrence”  yarns,  and  save  money.  Lawrence  Dye 
Works  Co.,  510  South  Canal  St.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

KEEP  BEAUTIFUL.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
BOOK.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  face,  hands, 
and  Figure.  National  Mfg.  Co.,  104  E  Hanover  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PRIESTLY  CRAVENETTE  AND  CRUCIAL  TEST 
RAINCOATS  AND  SUITS.  Buy  from  the  maker,  save 
half.  Write  to-day  for  free  samples,  booklet  and  designs. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES.  Every  home  and  every 
school  should  have  them.  Reproductions  of  the  world’s 
great  paintings.  25  for  25  cents.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog. 
The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  3208.  Malden,  Mass. 

HOLIDAY’  PRESENT,  the  most  appreciated  by  man,  is 
a  Good  Razor.  A  clean  Shave  means  happiness;  we  will 
mail  you  free,  a  $3.00  Razor  for  $1.50  guaranteed,  short 
time  only,  Sheffield  Razor  Co.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

ABALONE  SHELL  JEW  h'LRY.  Rivals  any  shell  in  the 
world.  Scarf  Pins,  Bracelets,  1’ins,  Hearts,  Fobs,  etc. 
Send  50c  or  1  dollar.  Money  refunded,  if  not  satisfactory. 
California  Pearl  &  Gem  Co  ,  601  Boyiston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ENGLISH  GIFT  SHOP.  High 
qualities  linked  with  low  prices.  Exclusive  specialties  in 
leather,  brass,  bronze  and  stiver  from  London,  Paris, 
Vienna.  Travelling  bags, portfolios, lunch  baskets, smoker’s 
articles,  auto  robes,  clocks,  flasks,  pig  skin  novelties,  etc. 
English  hand  sewn  gloves  for  men  and  women;  best  glove 
in  the  world  for  $1.25.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
London  Harness  Company,  176  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
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POST  CARD  “Framelet”  10c.  Heavy  embossed  black 
frame  with  unbreakable  glassine.  Ideal  way  to  save  post 
cards  and  use  them  as  framed  pictures.  Sample  mailed, 
10c,  10  for  $1  expressage  prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  212  Oxford  St.,  Phila. 

SALESMEN.  High  Grade  Salesmen  wanted  to  handle 
finest  grade  Post  Cards  made.  Dealers,  send  for  our 
Leader.  Complete  assortment  350  carefully  selected  Post 
Cards  with  Display  Stand  $5.  Retail  3c  to  5c.  Special! 
Order  now  !  Gould,  care  Rotograph  Co.,  684  B’way,  N.  Y. 

TWENTY  BEAUTIFUL  POST  CARDS  and  our  elegant 
catalogue  of  novelties  for  10c.  Dealers,  write  for  trade 
prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  The  Lavery  Novelty 
Co.,  Suite  S,  32  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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DID  YOU  SEE  THE  “PRIZE  FIGHT?  NOTHING 

5  PER  CENT  ON  SAVINGS  with  security  absolutely 
assured.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  guaranteed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  Real  Estate  deposited  with 
one  of  the  biggest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  Money 
withdrawable  at  any  time  without  loss  of  interest.  Write 
for  booklet.  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co ,  1052 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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LIKE  IT.”  A  life-like  toy.  Send  25c  to  cover  cost  of 
shipping,  etc.,  and  we  will  send  it  prepaid.  Victor  M. 
Grab  &  Company,  Dept.  V2,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
offer.  Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co.,  1021  Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PHOTO-FINISHING  for  Amateurs,  by  mail.  Experi¬ 
enced  workmanship, best  materials.  Enlarging  a  specialty. 
Write  for  prices,  special  offers.  Sample  print.  Robert 
Johnston,  Dept.  C,  Kodaks  and  Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

JUST  OUT.  The  New  Goerz  XL  Sector  Shutter. 
Faster,  stronger,  smaller,  lighter,  more  easily  adjusted 
than  any  other  shutter  on  the  market.  The  only  Between- 
the-Lens  Shutter  built  on  scientifically  correct  and 
mechanically  sound  principles.  Give  it  a  trial  orwriie 
for  description  and  Shutter  Catalogue  to  C.  P.  Goerz, 
American  Optical  Company,  52  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


ANNUAL  FALL  sale  of  imported  Swiss  Goats.  Milk  un¬ 
equalled  for  weak  infants,  debilitated  adults  and  consump¬ 
tives.  Endorsed  by  medical  profession  the  world  over. 
Canadian  Goat  Co.  (Inc.),  Rosemount,  near  Montreal,  Can. 

WHY!  Don’t  you  build  your  incubators  and  brooders? 
Any  one  can  do  it  with  our  free  plans.  We  furnish  all  parts 
not  possible  for  you  to  make.  Chance  to  start  a  profitable 
business  with  little  capital.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for 
Free  Plans  and  Supply  Catalog,  see  the  great  possibilities 
we  offer.  H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  161  Hamp  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


AUTHORS.  Examination,  criticism,  revision.  Manu¬ 
scripts  prepared  for  the  publisher  and  placed.  High-grade 
service  by  thorough  workers.  Circular.  H.  A.  Stern,  Sec., 
Authors’  Revision  Bureau,  2400  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

EXPERT  CHEMICAL  ADVICE  to  Manufacturers,  Pat¬ 
entees,  etc.;  processes  investigated;  help  re  Pure  Food 
Laws;  trade  products,  water,  etc.,  analyzed.  John  C. 
Sparks., B. Sc.,  F.C.S., Expert  Chemist,  16  Beaver  St.,N.Y.C. 

“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Francis 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAYS:  “Texas  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord.”  We  say:  “Amen.”  After  having  seen 
the  lands  of  14  agricultural  states  and  4  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  think  the  lands  south  of  San  Antonio  are  the 
Center  of  the  Lord’s  Garden.  They  are  our  specialty  for 
homeseekers  and  investors.  For  free  information  write 
or  call  on  Investors  &  Homeseekers  Realty  Company, 
519-21  Hall  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CALIFORNIA.  Sunset  Colonies;  Irrigated  Land  on  Easy 
Terms.  Tracts  of  5,  10,  20  acres  or  more,  level  land.  Model 
city.  Ideal  home.  Beautiful  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Rich, 
fertile,  prosperous.  New  canal.  Plenty  irrigation  water. 
Fruit  growing,  alfalfa,  dairyin..  Hunting,  fishing.  2  rail¬ 
roads.  Free  illus.  pamphlet.  (Agents  wanted.)  Sutter 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  1109  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PEACH  FARMS  IN  ARKANSAS,  5  and  10  acres  on 
monthly  payments  will  net  $700.00  to  $1 ,500.00  yearly.  Not  a 
speculation,  investment  secured,  send  for  our  illustrated 
book.  Fruit  Belt  Land  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
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DO  YOU  BUY  MUSIC  ?  We  are  the  quickest  mail  order 
house  in  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  it  anywhere  else 
try  us.  Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Company,  Music  Deal¬ 
ers,  165  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

“MY  HOPE,”  prettiest  sacred  song  since  “The  Holy 
City.”  “Yes,  Life  Is  Love,”  charming,  tuneful,  popular. 
25c  each.  The  2  for  40c  coin  (no  stamps:.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  D.  Littleton  Music  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


AUTOMOBILES 


SPANISH  AND  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS  who  have  in¬ 
curred  disease  or  injury  in  the  service  write  Elmer  C. 
Richardson,  Pension  Attorney.  37  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  No  fee  unless  successful. 


THE  ANDERSON  Fuel  Economizer  and  Heat  Regulator 
used  on  steam,  hot  water  and  warm  heaters  saves  from  33}$% 
to  50%  in  fuel  and  85%  in  attention.  Write  for  booklet. 
Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  14  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  CARS  of  nearly  every  make; 
Foreign  and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request. 
Times  Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers 
and  Brokers  in  the  World,  215-217  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

AUTOMOBILE  blacksmith  hardware  dealers.  Time  sav¬ 
ing  tools,  ratchet  wrenches  for  tire  lugs,  carriage  tire  bolts 
and  neverslip  horseshoes,  quick  acting  clamps  and  monkey 
wrenches.  Write  us.  Bay  State  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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TYPEWRITERS  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  fully 
guaranteed  at  special  prices  to  those  who  will  recommend 
the  American  to  their  friends.  American  Typewriter 
Co.,  270  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  is  the  only  standard  visible 
writing  typewriter  retailing  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Sun  Typewriter  Company, 
317  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  Six  absolutely  new  Franklin  Typewriters 
— never  used — which  ordinarily  r  tail  at  $75  each.  Will 
sell  singly  or  in  .lot,  at  $45  each.  Address,  Exchange, 
Box  437,  New  York. 


PRESCOTT,  ARIZONA 
MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
LEE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


TIPTON,  INDIANA 
OCEANVIEW,  VIRGINIA 
C0ATAC00K,  ONTARIO 


<L  These  are  the  postmarks  on  ten  letters  picked  absolutely  at 
random  from  a  heap  of  answers  to  a  recent  advertisement  in 
Collier’s  Classified  Service. 

C.  What  facilities  have  you  for  selling  your  goods  in  these  towns? 

C.  Collier’s  Classified  Service  will  put  you  into  communication  with 
people  in  these  towns  and  thousands  like  them. 


[Clip  along  dotted  line] 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  _ 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  copy  ( _ lines)  _ times. 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 


.  1906 


I  HE  PAUL  GERSON  Dramatic  School,  Chicago.  The 
largest  training  school  of  Acting  in  America.  Positions 
secured  for  all  Graduates.  No  long  terms.  Six  months 
graduating  course.  Professional  experience  while  study¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalogue.  New  Theatre  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools.  194  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
a  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  191  Boyiston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


[BOOKS  *•>*  PERIODICALS 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  and  all  Periodicals  at 
lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  3,000 
periodicals  and  combination  offers.  A  handy  magazine 
guide,  40  pages  and  cover,  Free  for  asking.  Bennett’s 
Magazine  Agency,  68  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  PERIODICALS  (a  booklet  of 
36  pages)  is  issued  by  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription 
Agency  of  New  York  City,  with  the  co-operation  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  leading  publishers.  It  contains  the  con¬ 
densed  prospectuses  for  1907  of  the  best  Magazines  and 
\\  eeklies.  It  gives  the  lowest  prices  for  subscriptions — 
single  or  in  combinations  and  guarantees  prompt  service. 
We  send  it  free  on  request— a  postal  will  do.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  Franklin  Square  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agency,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 
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R.  S.  CIGAR  CUTTBR 

Starts  the  “smoke”  right,  because  the  cigar  is  cut  clean 
ami  smooth.  Beau  ifui  1m  design  ;  it  is  no  toy,  but  a  most 
useful  and  acceptable  Christmas  Gift.  Nothing  else 
ns  good  or  so  much  appreciated  by  a  smoker.  Made  in 
14  Kt  Gold,  plain  $12.50,  or  elaborately  engraved  $15 
Also  many  cnolce  designs  with  diamonds,  $40  to  $100 
Sterling  Silver,  Plain,  $1.00 
Beautifully  Engraved.  $1.50 

Ask  your  jeweller,  or  we  will  send  you  whatever  kind 
you  wish  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  H.  Dickson,  23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  ' 


r— “STORK” PANTS— 

For  Baby  waterproof 

Keep  Baby’s  Dresses 
Dry  and  Sweet 
White,  light,  adjustable,  com- 
f'ltable.  Easily  cleansed. 
Will  not  irritate  or  sweat.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  every  mother. 
60c.  Made  from  “Stork” 
Sheeting,  $1.00  and  $1.60  a 
yard.  If  your  dry  goods 
Button  Neatly  Over  Regular  dealer  hasn’t  Stork  Goods, 
Diaper  write  us. 

Prpp  — as  a  useful  sample — Baby  Sponge 
Bag  of  Stork  Sheeting  (also  booklet) 

THE  STORK  CO.,  Dept.  21-N,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  VALET”  Chair 


An  Ideal 
Xmas  Gift 

and  creases  the  trousers  over  night,  takes  care  of 
coat,  hat  and  shoes,  and  has  an  adjustable  . 

shoe  tree  which  holds  the  shoes  so  they  f\  ^jSent 
may  be  polished  while  seated.  No  dirt 
can  escape  to  muss  up  the  room.  The 
“Valet”  Chair  saves  the  clothes  and 
from  60c  to  $1.00  a  week.  Made  in  | 
all  woods  to  match  other  chamber  furni- 
tare.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  showing  * 
different  designs  in  natural  colors. 

Hardesty  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Canal  Dover.O.  * 


Try  it  Yourself  for  1 0  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and  no  questions  asked. 
Daus’  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25 
years  experience  and  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  business 
houses  and  individuals.  100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from 
type-written  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.  Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
size  (prints  8}j$x  13  in.)  price  $5.00. 

Felix  K.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. 
Dans  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  SPOON 

Sterling  Silver  of  Special 
Christmas  Design 
Cut  is  two-thirds  of  the 

artnal  _  Sent  by  mail  in  pretty 

.  box,  on  receipt  of  25 

cents  in  or  stamps.  (Not 
more  than  twelve  sold  on  one  order.) 
A  dainty  Christmas  gift.  Fine  catalog 
of  numerous  Christmas  gifts  FREE. 

The  Warren  3Jansfleld  Co.,  Silversmiths 
264  Temple  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


HARDERFOLD  HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR  System  P 

Is  two  -  fold  throughout,  affording  protection 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate. 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  to  the  sanitary  excellence 
of  the  Hardekfoi.d  system  of  underclothing. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

160  River  Street  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


SCHOOL  of  ART 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHAT  SCHOOL?  RfSE! 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
361-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1061  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 

THE 

WHIPPLE 

900  Sixth  Ave.  (Cor.  51st  St.)  N.  Y.  City.  Under  direction 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Ayer  Whipple,  pupil  of  The  Julian  Academie, 
Paris.  Best  school  for  study  of  Illustration,  and  the  Figure. 
Opened  September  4th.  Evening  Classes 

ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $26  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing”; 
tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

100  Visiting  CardsK50c 

Also  Business,  Mourning,  Birth,  Fraternal,  Professional  and 
Emblematic.  We  have  cuts  of  trade- marks  and  emblems  for  all 
railroads,  lodges  and  fraternal  societies.  Monogram  Stationery. 

Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Samples  free. 

E.  J.  Schuster  Ptg.  &  Eng.  Co.,  Dept.  AD,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

QT  AMPQ  DID  YOU  EVER  COLLECT?  There  is 
O  I  AlVlr  iJ  pleasure  and  money  in  it.  For  10c.  we  will 
start  you  with  an  album  and  55  stamps,  including  rare  Br. 
Honduras,  Transvaal.  Canada  Registered,  Costa  Rico,  Ec¬ 
uador,  Iceland,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED.  50  per  cent, 
commission.  400  mixed  Foreign,  10c.  We  buy  old  stamps. 
List  10c.  Address  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clark’s  9th  Annual  Cruise  Feb.  7,  *07. 
70  days,  by  chartered  S.  S.  “Arabic” 
16,000  tons.  3  Tours  Round  the  World. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  B’way,  N.  Y. 

TRADE  MARKS. 
VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK, 
HOW,  WHERE,  WHY? 
CRISWELL  &  CRISWELL,  45  Broadway, 


Orient 


PATENTS 


mailed  free. 
New  York  City 


20  years’  experience. 
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64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’MKARA  &  BROCK.  Pat.  Attyn..  918  F  St..  Washington.  O.  C. 
IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


EDITORIAL 

BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  17,  19% 


The  President  in  Panama 

HPHE  election  is  over.  Parades  and  oratory,  accu¬ 
sations  and  excitement,  settle  into  forgetfulness. 
With  a  grateful  sense  of  change,  we  turn  to  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  historical  event. 

rT^HE  President,  with  a  battleship  and  cruisers,  is  on 
his  way  to  Panama.  The  three  days  from  Nov. 
15  to  Nov.  18  may  fairly.be  called  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  his  administration.  When  Hearst  is  forgotten, 
when  the  Railroad  Rate  bill  and  the  Pure  Food  law 
are  as  commonplace  and  as  much  taken  for  granted 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  then  Roosevelt  will  be 
known  as  the  President  who  built  the  Panama 
Canal.  That  will  be  his  place  in  history. 

rT'HE  President  knows  this.  He  attaches  especial 
significance  to  his  visit  to  the  Isthmus.  This  is 
the  great  constructive  work  of  his  administration. 
Going  to  view  it  with  his  own  eyes  is  in  line 
with  his  directness  of  method,  his  sending  of  Root 
to  South  America,  Taft  to  Cuba,  Metcalf  to  San 
Francisco.  He  wants  first-hand  information. 

AA/T  shall  describe  this  important  event  with  the 
fulness  it  deserves.  Pictorially,  we  shall  have 
photographers  at  every  point  to  picture  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  crowds,  and  the  ships.  The  human  side 
of  the  trip,  the  events,  and  the  significance  of  them 
will  be  described  for  us  by  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer. 

jyjR.  PALMER’S  first  article  will  describe  our 
A  strenuous  President  in  action  in  a  tropical 
country  for  three  days.  His  second  will  deal  with 
the  progress  of  work  on  the  Canal.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
been  there  for  Collier’s  before— once  last  January, 
and  once  before  work  began  more  than  two  years 
ago.  Thus  he  is  able  to  sum  up  progress. 

JNCIDENTALLY,  our  photographers  are  with  the 
A  Indians  and  soldiers  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
Events  out  there  have  been  given  far  too  much  of  a 
sensational  significance;  nevertheless,  the  occasion 
gives  opportunity  for  some  very  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  real  Indians  and  real  soldiers  in  action  on 
the  Western  plains.  There  has  not  been  a  similar 
chance  for  sixteen  years  past,  and  probably  never 
again  will  be. 


TYPEWRITER 
You  Need  One  Every  Day 

For  a  time,  money  and  labor  saver, 
nothing  equals  it. 

This  is  the  only  low-priced  typewriter  which 
will  do  the  work  of  a  high-priced  machine. 
Universal  keyboard,  visible  writing,  strong  mani¬ 
folding,  interchangeable  tvpe  and  many  other 
advantages.  Imperfect  alignment  impossible. 
Practically  accident  proof. 

Buy  a  Postal  Typewriter  and  save  both  your 
time  and  that  of  those  you  write  to. 

Write  for  booklet  and  installment  plan 

POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  45 
Office  and  Factory  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Liberal  terms  and  good  income  to  high-class 
salesmen  in  all  sections. 


Get  the  smokeless,  odorless  “Cleveland 
Vapor  light,  that  gives  a  safe,  bright, 
clear  light  at  only  a  cent  an  evening- 
cheapest  and  best  light  in  the  world.  Prove  at 
our  risk — money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Show 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors — they’ll 
want  one,  and  we’ll  allow  a  commis-  o 
sion  on  their  purchases,  putting 
money  in  your  pocket.  Write  now  .  o 
for  catalog  and  particulars. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR 
LIGHT  CO. 

2227  Ashland  Rd.,  Cleveland.  0. 


CLEVELAND  LIGHT 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  In¬ 
structive  book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  dia¬ 
grams,  etc.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

P.  von  BOECKriANN.  R.  S. 

901  Bristol  Building,  500  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 
PAY 


McAllister 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture 
Machines.  Public  Exhibitions  PAY 
BIG.  Small  capital  required.  Views 
and  Films  illustrating  any  subject. 
Catalogue  free.  Magic  Lanterns  for 
Home  Amusement. 

MFG.  OPTICIAN 
49  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Your  Photo  on  a  Postal  Card 

Send  us  any  Photograph  and  One 

Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  12 

Postal  Photos  and  Return  Your 

Photograph  in  Perfect  Condi- 

tion.  Prompt  Delivery. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 
WITT  PHOTO  CO. 

6134  South  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 

Make  Honest,  Easy  Money 

for  School,  College  and  other  expenses  and 
establish  a  permanent,  profitable  business. 

We  are  sole  makers  of  Kilgore  Fneumatic 
Shock  Eliminators.  An  automobile  necessity. 
Thousands  in  use.  The  field  is  unlimited. 
Their  merits  make  them  easy  sellers.  The 
profit  is  handsome,  limited  only  by  the  effort 
put  forth.  Exclusive  territory  granted  to 
hustlers.  Others  please  not  apply. 
KILGORE  AUTO  AIR  CUSHION  CO. 
43  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Plumbing=Plastering=Bricklaying-^ 

successfully  taught  at  our  New  York  and  St.  Louis  schools.  Our  \ 
graduates  always  in  demand  and  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
Positions  guaranteed.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 

COYNE  BROS.  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
24th  St.  and  10th  Avenue  New  York  City 


We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
to  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  PDpp 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  I  i\L-l— 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 

New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free.  m 
Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62,  Ligonier 


I  Print  My 
Own 


tt*  T  IT  C*  HP  P  TP  SUPPLIES,  TELEPHONES, 
1  iXlV^  NOVELTIES.  Catalog  of 
200  Free.  If  it’s  Electric  we  have  it.  Big  Catalog  4c. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World’s  Headquarters  for  Dynamos,  Motors,  Fans,  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries,  Belts,  Bells,  Lamps,  Books.  We  Undersell  All.  Want  Agents. 

Circulars,  books,  newspa¬ 

per.  Card  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Money  saver,  maker. 
All  easy,  printed  rules. 
-  --  Write  factory  for  catalog, 

Mil  presses,  type,  paper,  cards, 

vlw  The  Press  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

VIEWS  DIN  TEXAS 

Illustrated  booklet  of  Town  and  Country  scenes,  sent 
free.  Address  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  Dealer  in  Texas 
farm  lands,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Write  now. 

ILLUSTRATED 

_ ELECTRIC 

We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  this 
chance.  J.  Andrne  &  Sons  Co.,  112  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  W  is. 

GREENBACKS  $100  IN  STAGE  MONEY  FOR  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks  (not  counterfeits)  wrap  them  around 
your  own  roll  and  show  your  friends  what  a  wad  you  carry.  Big  hunch  of 
$100  forlOc;  $300  for26c.  S.  Drake,  Dept.226,  539  Van  Buren  St. ,  Cli Icago 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

We  want  more  salesmen. — Stark  Bros.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIRX’s 


FREE 


BOOK 


KING  THEODORE’S  THANKSGIVING 

He  g0es  a  great  c/,stance  to  see  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  comes  home  to  return  thanks 


WHY  NOT  REFORM  YOURSELF,  Mr.  Hearst?  In  all 
friendliness,  we  believe  it  would  pay  you  in  the  end. 
You  will  never  be  President  of  the  United  States.  So 
why  not  drop  that  ambition,  and  all  political  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  do  a  little  good — not  showy,  self¬ 
advertising  good,  but  genuine,  moral,  lasting  good?  Why  not 
do  one  act  of  beneficence  with  no  advertising  tag  attached?  You 
are  to  die  some  time.  In  the  twenty  years  which  perhaps 
remain,  why  not  use  your  wealth,  ability,  and  newspapers  to 
influence  this  land  toward  charitableness  and  honor?  Do  not 
call  Judge  Parker  a  cockroach.  Tell  him  kindly  what  you 
do  not  like.  Do  not  say  McKinley  is  a  despised  and  a  hated 
poltroon,  Roosevelt  a  loose-tongued  demagogue,  tax-dodger,  and 
servant  of  the  devil,  Cleveland  a  living  crime,  and  Hay  a  guy. 
Such  a  spirit  is  not  Christian.  Give  some  men  credit,  sometimes, 
besides  yourself,  for  ordinary  human  virtue.  Try  to  see  to  it 
that  the  trunks  of  murderers  less  often  contain  collections  of 

your  papers.  Teach  love.  Rely  on  truth.  Don’t 

advice  cry  “Ryan!”  at  everybody  who  opposes  you, 
whether  it  be  Mr.  Murphy  one  month  or  Mr. 

Hughes  another.  Don’t  lie  about  men  to  beat  them.  Beat 

them,  if  they  deserve  defeat,  by  no  weapon  but  the  truth.  Ask 
Mr.  Brisbane  to  try  this  principle  even  in  such  little  matters  as 
printing  an  old  photograph,  with  smoke  added,  for  the  San 
Francisco  .  fire,  or  one  and  the  same  photograph,  in  different 
pages  of  the  very  same  issue,  to  represent  a  clergyman  in  Pitts 
burg  and  a  bogus  Baron  in  New  York.  Although  contempt  for 

truth  may  be  worse  in  larger  matters,  it  is  better  not  to  instil  it 

insidiously  even  in  detail.  Try  giving  up  the  crude-excitement- 
at-any-price  mode  of  life,  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  along  lines  that  are  consistent  with  the  Ninth  -Com¬ 
mandment,  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Just  so  far  as  you  seek  personal  advantage  for  yourself  will  your 
power  for  service  be  diminished.  You  have  shown  greater  ability 
to  learn  than  some  of  the  men  in  your  employ.  Here’s  wishing 
you  a  better  and  more  truly  useful  life. 

INTELLIGENT  RADICALS  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
1  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Had  the  contest  in  New  York 
been  between  an  old-line  conservative  and  an  honest  and  able 
liberal,  the  progressive  candidate  would  have  won  by  an  incal¬ 
culable  majority.  Had  Governor  Higgins,  for  example,  run 
against  Judge  Gaynor,  or  Mayor  Adam,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  Republicans.  Honest  progress  may  be  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  vast  noise  of  individuals  in  search  of 
office,  but  it  will  not  be  made  impossible.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Hughes  means  that  in  New  York  reform,  of  the  kind 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  by  the  insurance  investiga¬ 
tion  and  legislation,  will  be  carried  on  under 
cheer  up  a  Republican  label,  while  the  dear  old  Democ¬ 
racy.  having  allowed  Mr.  Hearst  to  vociferate 
himself  into  leadership,  will  add  an  inch  or  two  to  the  ears 
of  the  animal  which  is  its  so  aptly  chosen  emblem.  The 
Republican  politicians  in  New  York  were  forced  to  nominate  a 
man  whose  deeds  were  a  cheerful  symptom  of  advancing  justice; 
they  sat  back,  in  grim  stupidity,  while  he  fought  alone;  and  the 
voters  of  New  York  decided  merely,  like  American  citizens, 
for  self-respecting,  fair-minded  progress,  against  trickery,  struggle 
for  personal  power,  and  trust  in  noise.  The  Democratic  Party 
loses,  as  usual,  but  the  independent,  liberal-minded  men  in 
every  party  will  see  justice  each  year  made  more  even,  upon 
this  good  old  sphere,  and  in  this  fair  land,  with  its  malice 
toward  none,  with  its  confidence  in  the  right,  with  its  hope, 
its  charity,  and  its  faith. 


|M  O  REASON  EXISTS  why  Collier’s  should  escape  the  mis- 
1  ^  cellaneous  activities  of  the  Slanderbund.  Along  with  every 
opponent  of  that  body  this  newpaper  expects  its  cargo  of  defama¬ 
tion.  The  Demosthenes  of  Boston  and  the  Lincoln- Washington- 
Jackson-Jefferson  of  California  and  New  York  have  exercised 
their  talents  at  our  expense,  with  the  resultant  story  that  we 
held  back  a  Tobacco  Trust  exposure  at  the  request  of  high 
Republican  officials.  Mr.  Moran  invented  a  Massachusetts  in¬ 
gredient,  as  a  pretext  for  his  interference,  and  Mr.  Hearst  was 
delighted  to  punish  us  for  daring  to  oppose  his  soaring  will. 
The  cold  fact  is,  of  course,  that  all  the  political 
aspect  of  this  story  is  fabricated  out  of  air.  tobacco 
From  us,  no  Republican  official  ever  heard  of 
our  tobacco  material.  No  Republican  official  ever  made  any 
suggestion  about  its  use.  We  planned,  long  ago,  a  history  of 
the  Tobacco  Trust,  to  begin  early  in  the  autumn.  The  hand 
of  death  was  stretched  forth  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
our  investigation,  and  we  were,  and  are,  unwilling  to  put  forth 
such  an  important  series  until  we  know  that  it  is  correct  at 
every  point.  It  is  to  be  published,  with  no  reference  to  Slander¬ 
bund  explosions,  when  it  is  ready,  and  precisely  as  it  was  planned. 
Journalism  with  us  is  neither  a  Fourth  of  July  series  of  outbursts 
nor  a  habit  of  ruthless  injury  for  our  own  advantage. 


“"THE  TREASON  OF  THE  SENATE”  has  come  to  a  close. 

*  These  articles  made  reform  odious.  They  represented 
sensational  and  money-making  preying  on  the  vogue  of  the 
literature  of  exposure,  which  had  been  built  up  by  truthful  and 
conscientious  work  of  writers  like  Miss  Tarbell,  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens,  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Mr.  Phillips’s  articles  were 
one  shriek  of  accusation  based  on  the  distortion  of  such  facts 
as  were  printed,  and  on  the  suppression  of  facts  which  were 
essential.  This  author’s  unfairness  is  nowhere  better  proved 
than  in  the  chapter  which  supports  his  allegations  of  treason 
against  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts.  We  have  frequent 
occasion,  as  our  readers  know,  to  condemn  with 
severity  the  public  acts  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  hic  jacet 
Lodge;  he  has  far  too  kindly  a  sympathy  with 
the  vested  interests;  but  none  is  more  ready  than  we  to 
deny  that  that  interest  is  corrupt.  Mr.  Phillips  alleges  that 
“Lodge  ...  is  a  product  of  the  petty  grafters,  not  of  the 
big  grafters.”  He  characterizes  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
which  elected  Lodge  as  one  filled  with  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  then,  with  strong  implication,  avers  that  “a  stream  can 
rise  no  higher  than  its  source — that  is  not  an  axiom  of  politics 
only.”  He  charges  Senator  Crane,  by  adroit  insinuation,  with 
having  betrayed  Massachusetts  to  his  financial  associates,  and  to 
such  charges  he  gives  absolutely  no  support. 


A  EAI1HLESS  MEMORY  is  one  of  the  torments  of  the  pos- 
sessor’s  life.  In  endeavoring  to  defend  Mr.  Hearst  from  the 
charge  of  causing  the  murder  of  McKinley,  we  spoke  of 
Czolgosz  as  foreign  born,  which  he  was  not.  A  Polish-American 
anarchist,  he  must  be  attributed  to  Detroit.  Probably  our 

belief  that  neither  Mr.  Hearst  nor  any  other  leader  has  yet 
been  able  to  make  that  brand  of  anarchy  take 
root  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  affected 
by  this  fact,  for  the  Czolgosz  type  is  less  likely 
to  reflect  Hearstism  than  something  imported  from  abroad,  even 
if  by  the  preceding  generation.  All  this  is  said  without  the 
slightest  intent  to  criticize  our  foreign  born.  Most  of  these  who 
come  here  come  because  they  have  ideals  and  the  energy  to  seek 
freedom  and  prosperity.  America  thus  far  has  been  rather  mar¬ 
velously  successful  in  encouraging  the  most  valuable  qualities 


AMERICAN 

ANARCHISTS 


in  her  immigrants,  and  softening  whatever  class  hatred  they 
may  have  brought  with  them.  Mr.  Hearst’s  appeals  to  class 
divisions  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  leadership  for 
himself,  but  not,  we  are  convinced,  for  the  purpose  of  ushering 
in  a  regime  in  which  recognized  forms  of  argument  will  include 
the  pistol  and  the  bomb. 


ALTHOUGH  JOHNNY  MORAN  has  signalized  his  presence  on 
this  earth  less  by  fine  deeds  or  high  thoughts  than  by  raw 
ambition,  noise,  and  protuberances  in  his  head,  he  did  find 
time,  'while  campaigning  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts, 
to  put  into  those  defis,  with  which  he  made  the  welkin  ring’ 
a  grain  or  two  of  truth.  It  is  the  mixture  of  truth,  indeed’ 
and  alas,  which  gives  to  many  an  error  the  privilege  of  life,  and 
to  many  a  public  gamester  his  turn  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Spoke  John  B.,  in  arguing  for  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Agent 
act  and  for  enactment  of  laws  making  lobbying  a  crime  with 
imprisonment  penalties  only,  thus:  ''I  imagine  I  can  see  1  Billy’ 
Moody  sitting  down  with  his  partner,  Wardwell,  going  over 
the  planks  of  the  Republican  platform,  and  I 
can  almost  hear  ‘Jake’  Wardwell,  the  notorious 
lobbyist,  saying  to  Bill,  ‘Bill,  from  January  i 
you  cease  to  hold  office  and  you  are  going  to  sit  here  in  the 
office  and  work  with  me.  Remember,  I  am  the  greatest  lobbyist 
in  the  State.’  .  .  .  And  I  can  imagine  Moody  saying:  ‘All 
right,  Jake,  we  will  stand  by  ourselves  and  we  will  fool  the 
people.’  ”  And  then  Moran  told  the  people  that  to  get  an  honest 
Legislature  they  must  drive  from  the  State  House  Wardwell 
and  his  kind.  Mr.  Moody  is  not  a  bad  man.  He  is  even  as 
many  another  peaceful  citizen.  But  would  it  not  be  as  well  if 
ue  were  more  strict  in  his  ethics  of  the  bar?  In  considering 
Mr.  Moody’s  fitness  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
thl"  objection  weighs  as  much  as  the  fact  that  his  standing 
merely  as  a  lawyer  would  never  have  suggested  the  appointment. 


AS  TO 
MOODY 


JOHN  R.  McLEAN  S  usually  placid  editorial  columns  are  stirred 
U  and  flurried  by  the  “People’s  Lobby’’  recently  inaugurated 
by  our  neighbor,  the  “Success’’  magazine.  “It  is  a  piece  of 
impertinence  and  an  act  of  folly,’’  exclaims  Mr.  McLean’s 
Washington  “Post.’’  Then  the  “Post’’  indulges  in  a  paragraphic 
slur  at  “one  of  the  promoters  of  this  insolence,’’  and  winds  up 
with  the  benediction  “Great  is  Sham.”  All  this— over  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  declared  no  greater  purpose  than  to  create 
wider  interest  in  and  give  wider  publicity  to  news  concerning 
legislation  pending  in  Congress — seems  unnecessarily  heated.  One 
can  only  account  for  such  perturbation  on  the  theory  that  Mr. 

McLean  sees  more  in  this  People’s  Lobby  than 
HOT  WORDS  does  the  general  public.  Does  Mr.  McLean 
apprehend,  for  example,  that  the  People’s  Lobby 
may  some  day  look  into  certain  aspects  of  the  Washington  Gas 
Company,  owned  by  Mr.  McLean?  Does  he  see  in  this  inno¬ 
cent-seeming  organization  the  menace  of  a  possible  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  Washington  Gas  Company  ever  contributed  or 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  Congressmen 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  District  of  Columbia?  There  must 
be  a  hidden  significance  in  the  event  when  the  Pooh-Bah  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  takes  time  off  from  managing  the 
Washington  “Post,”  the  Washington  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Old  Dominion  Traction  Company,  to  hurl  an  editorial  thun¬ 
derbolt  at  anything  so  tender  and  recently  incubated  as  the 
“People’s  Lobby.” 


TO  MAKE  LIFE  HAPPIER  is  a  constant  call  upon  the  inven¬ 
tiveness  of  man.  Upon  this  great  mission  his  ingenuity  is 
eternally  at  work.  Sometimes  his  many  inventions,  in  accom¬ 
plishing  some  step  toward  the  satisfaction  of  his  needs,  bring 
an  incidental  suffering  that  was  not  there  before.  Thus  the 
shattering  attack  of  noise  about  our  nervous  sys- 
N  °  1  s  E  terns  results  from  manufacture,  quicker  transit, 

and  the  habit  of  living  together  in  cities.  In 
the  United  States  little  thus  far  has  been  done  in  mitigation  of 
this  evil,  but  when  municipal  government  is  more  advanced  much 
will  be  accomplished.  London  has  new  police  regulations  about 
noises  made  by  the  vibration  of  motor  cars,  and  the  English 

magistrates  are  usually  willing  to  enforce  what  laws  they  have 
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One  of  them  recently  decided  that  laws  already  existing  were 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  notice  of  the  damage  resulting 
from  obstreperous  dogs  and  cocks.  In  our  cities  we  seldom 
have  any  resource  less  cumbrous'  and  uncertain  than  appealing 
to  the  boards  of  health. 


DACTERIA  ARE  ONE  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  univer- 
^  sally  distributed  forms  of  life.  The  results  of  their  hidden 
working  have  produced  some  of  the  most  frightening  experi¬ 
ences  of  mankind.  1  hey  were  behind  the  plagues  that  con¬ 
founded  the  Egyptians,  and  behind  every  terrifying  epidemic  of 
history.  Although  the  science  of  bacteriology  is  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,  it  has  already  made  plain  many  mysteries.  More  than 
one  class  of  bacteria  have  been  found  to  be  harmless,  even  benefi¬ 
cent.  In  a  ferment  obtained  from  micro-organisms  which  live  in 
milk  a  Irench  investigator  hopes  to  find  a  destroyer  of  the  forces 
which  cause  senile  decay  and  death  from  old  age. 

Hence  the  life-giving  virtue  of  buttermilk,  never  bacteriology 
to  be  reiterated  too  often.  The  clovers  and  their 
kindred  derive  their  power  of  soil-renovation  from  the  bacteria 
of  their  root-nodules,  and  in  that  line  and  others  bacteriology 
is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  world-old  art  of  agriculture. 
Even  those  disease  germs’  which  are  styled  malignant  are  losing 
the  power  to  terrify  which _ followed  the  discovery  of  their  almost 
universal  presence  in  food  and  drink  and  air.  Sickness  is  often 
a  warning  from  our  friends  the  bacteria  that  we  are  racking  the 
machine  by  overwork.  It  is  only  if  the  warning  is  unheeded, 
and  more  and  more  of  them  flock  in,  that  the  life-processes  of 
the  human  body  are  retarded. 


JF  WE  ARE  TO  BELIEVE  the  poetic  chroniclers  of  Arthurian 
1  legend,  the  days  of  chivalry  were  good  days  for  clean 
amateur  sport.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rank 

professionals  in  all  their  games  of  skill  and  prowess.  When 
Jason  took  his  baseball  team  to  Colchis  he  was  out  for  the 
golden  fleece.  King  Arthur  was  very  strict.  Killing  dragons 
out  of  season  was  unheard  of  and  knights  who  justed  for  cash 
prizes  were  promptly  ruled  off  the  lists.  And  yet  we  can  not 
withhold  a  suspicion  that  some  scandals  were  hushed  up  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
King,  on  the  quiet,  hired  a  professional  coach  to  professionals 
train  his  champion  tourney  team?  Or  but  that 
the  pure  Sir  Galahad,  when  the  blacksmith  bills  came  in  for 
his  fashionable  coats  of  mail,  stole  away  to  the  provinces  and 
blunted  his  lance  for  a  purse  of  $500?  Adequately  to  compare 
the  vices  of  medieval  and  modern  athletics  might  be  to  prove 
that  the  warriors  who  justed  on  the  lists  played  foul  as  often 
as  the  heroes  who  jolt  on  the  gridiron.  What  we  know  about 
contemporary  jolting  has  caused  the  colleges  to  revise  the  rules 
of  football.  Could  the  ghost  of  Edmund  Spenser  be  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  subject  he  would  doubtless  tell  us  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  about  the  amateur  spirit  among  parfait  gentil  knights. 


C? AID  THE  GREAT  PROPHET  of  Islam:  “Teach  your  children 
‘-D  poetry;  it  opens  the  mind,  lends  grace  to  wisdom,  and  makes 
the  heroic  virtues  hereditary.”  Two  parallel  streams  should 
constitute  education  in  our  day,  one  including  sciences  and  the 


search  for  literal  information,  the  other  including  those  studies 
which  feed  the  taste  and  the  imagination.  Foremost  in  the 
second  class  is  poetry.  It  is  the  most  universal  in  its  scope, 

the  most  accessible,  and  the  most  direct  in  its  results.  As 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  used  to  say  (and  may  perhaps  still  be 
saying)  every  one  can  have  a  good  library  for 
fifty  cents — if  that  was  the  price  at  which  a  cheap  from 

edition  of  “The  Golden  Treasury”  could  then  be  Mohammed 

bought.  Noteworthy,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
holds  the  leadership  in  scientific  activities  and  research,  Germany, 
probably  stands  first  also  in  cultivation  of  the  human  soul 
through  ideas  and  emotions  beautifully  set  forth.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  literature,  the  stage,  music,  and  the  plastic  arts,  what 

country  brings  to  them  so  large  a  volume  of  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation?  The  Germans  understand,  likewise,  that  the  uses  of 
research  are  not  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  but  on  the  contrary  have  their  greatest  value  in  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  imaginative  and  spiritual  life  of  man. 


AFTER  THE  HARVEST 


l— 


“  The  melancholy  days  are  come ,  the  saddest  of  the  year  ” 
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THE  UNQUIET  UTES 
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CHIEF  RED  CROW’S  TEPEE 


CHIEF  RED  CROW 


COLLIER  S  photographer,  T.  W. 
Tolman,  writes  as  follows  from 
a  ranch  “  70  miles  from  Gillette, 
Wyoming  ”  :  “  We  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  divide  above  the  Indians  just 
before  daylight.  We  could  hear  them, 
and  some  one  of  their  number  seemed 
to  be  moving  from  teepee  to  teepee,  and 
speaking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  We 
kept  back  out  of  sight,  but  after  a  while 
I  persuaded  one  of  the  boys  to  go  with 
me,  and  we  struck  down  into  the 
valley  to  the  camp.  1  didn’t  know 
just  how  the  Indians  would  re¬ 
ceive  us,  but  we  thought  we  would 
chance  it  They  didn’t  show  any 
hostile  feelings,  but  I  could  see  that 
they  wished  us  to  move  on.  However, 

I  went  ahead  as  if  everything  was  all 
right,  and  made  all  the  exposures  I 
could.  The  camp  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated,  a  perfectly  ideal  place.  I  made 
a  number  of  negatives  of  groups  and 
tents  as  fast  as  1  could  and  in  as 
great  variety  as  possible.  They  were 
killing  lots  of  deer  and  drying  the 
meat,  and  squaws  were  dressing  the 
skins.  I  made  a  picture  of  Red  Crow, 
a  chief.  He  is  standing  full  length.  1 
also  photographed  squaws  and  chil- 


SQUAWS  DRESSING  DEERSKINS  IN  THE  UTE  CAMP 


DRYING  DEER  MEAT 


dren,  but  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
distrust,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  to  hurry, 
and  get  away.  To  cap  the  climax  a 
cowboy  came  through  and  told  them 
that  the  soldiers  were  only  about  twenty 
miles  away,  and  it  began  to  get  too  hot, 
so  we  got  on  our  horses  and  rode 
leisurely  out  of  the  camp.  When 
we  were  just  outside  I  heard  a  noise, 
and,  looking  back,  saw  an  Indian  com¬ 
ing  after  us  full  tilt.  He  went  by,  and 
turned  around  when  thirty  or  forty 
feet  ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  came 
up  he  said:  ‘  You  come  here  to-day — 
we  good.  Ranch  here,  ranch  there, 
white  squaw,  white  papoose, —  all 
good.  If  soldiers  come,  we  no  good 
then,’ —  giving  us  to  understand  that  if 
the  soldiers  came  the  ranchers  and  their 
families  were  no  longer  safe.  He  said: 
'You  tell  soldiers,’ and  then  he  pointed 
up  the  trail,  and  said:  ‘  Now  you  go’ 
— and  we  did  so. 

“If  these  films  turn  out  well  I  shall 
consider  it  very  lucky,  for  1  do  not 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  go  to-morrow, 
if  the  soldiers  do  not  come ;  but  after 
the  five  hundred  soldiers  come  I  will 
go  right  back  to  the  camp  and  get  as 
many  pictures  as  I  can.” 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  UTE  CAMP  IN  THE  POWDER  RIVER  COUNTRY 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  T.  W.  TOLMAN  COLLIER’S  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  THE  FIELD 
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ROOSEVELT  STILL 


THE  LEADER 


IN  the  elections  of  November  6  there  were  forty- 
two  local  and  two  national  issues.  The  two 
national  issues  were  Roosevelt  and  Hearst,  and 
Roosevelt  won.  Never  has  the  overpowering 
popularity  of  a  President  been  so  mercilessly 
worked  and  so  recklessly  strained.  When  Mayor 
Weaver  of  Philadelphia  abandoned  the  reformers 
and  went  over  to  the  ring,  he  urged  the  election  of 
the  gang  tickets,  State  Capitol  scandals  and  all,  to 
sustain  Roosevelt.  Senator  Dryden  told  the  voters 
of  New  Jersey  that  if  they  wanted  to  stand  by 
Roosevelt  they  must  elect  Dryden  men  to  the 
Legislature.  The  President  himself  sent  Secretary 
Root  to  marshal  the  citizens  of  New  York  for 
Hughes  and  Secretary  Taft  to  help  the  party  of 
polygamy  against  the  party  of  riot  in  Idaho.  In 
every  Congressional  district  in  the  Union  the 
Republican  candidate,  whether  he  stood  for  tariff 
revision  or  for  Dingleyism  naked  and  unashamed, 
for  corporate  regulation  or  for  the  unchecked  rule 
of  the  trusts,  found  his  strongest  card  the  assertion 
that  a  vote  against  him  would  be  a  vote  against 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Roosevelt  issue  was  felt  in  every  State ;  the 
Hearst  issue  was  directly  voted  upon  in  only  four 
States,  although  its  influence  extended  into  many 
others.  But  these  four,  scattered  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Pacific,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  make  it  of 
national  scope.  In  all  of  them — New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Illinois,  and  California  —  Hearst  was 
beaten.  His  own  personal  run  for  Governor  of 
New  York  was  so  sensational  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and  its  outcome 
left  him,  even  in  defeat,  a  power  and  a  portent. 

Hearst’s  Lone  Hand 

In  spite  of  the  defection  of  Democrats  by  scores 
of  thousands,  with  almost  all  the  old  leaders  of  his 
party  secretly  or  openly  hostile,  and  with  practically 
no  newspaper  support  but  his  own,  he  carried  by 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  plurality  the  cities  that 
contain  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  He  was  beaten  only  by  the  farmers  whom 
his  singularly  effective  propaganda  had  not  been 
able  to  reach,  but  who  may  yet  be  reached  by  it  if 
the  financial  powers  who  have  made  Hearst  possible 
continue  to  give  him  new  ammunition. 

Some  measure  of  the  Democratic  defection  caused 
by  Mr.  Hearst’s  personality  may  be  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  he  ran  behind  his  ticket.  Of 
course,  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  who  revolted 
against  Hearst  threw  over  the  whole  ticket  along 
with  him,  but  there  were  enough  who  discriminated 
against  him  personally  to  account  for  the  entire 
Hughes  plurality,  leaving  the  contest  on  the  rest 
of  the  tickets  so  close  as  to  let  most  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  in.  The  Tammany  machine 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  loyal  to  Hearst,  who 
carried  New  York  County  by  63,312,  the  normal 
Democratic  plurality.  Hearst  carried  every  bor¬ 
ough  in  the  greater  city,  including  even  Brooklyn, 
where  the  Democratic  machine,  under  the  notori¬ 
ous  boss  McCarren,  had  bolted.  His  plurality  in 
the  whole  city  was  76,956.  That  would  have  been 


all  that  Murphy  and  the  other  leaders  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  deliver,  had  it  not 
been  contrasted  with  the  stupendous  majorities 
given  to  the  other  Democratic  candidates.  Mr. 
Chanler,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  carried  the 
greater  city  by  no  less  than  134,940;  Jackson, 
for  Attorney-General,  by  139,328,  and  Skene,  for 
State  Engineer,  by  144,188,  the  greatest  plurality 
ever  won  by  a  candidate  of  any  party  in  a  con¬ 
tested  election  in  any  city  in  America.  Mr.  Skene 
ran  ahead  of  Hearst  by  67,232  votes.  Such  figures 
are  not  explicable  by  anything  but  widespread 
treachery,  especially  as  they  were  purely  local, 
with  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  Even  after  this  wholesale  slash¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hearst’s  majority  in  the  metropolis  was 
respectable,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
labor  vote  gave  him  many  normally  Republican 
cities  up  the  State  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
enormous  majorities  of  the  rural  counties  for 
Hughes,  whose  net  plurality  on  the  whole  vote  was 
about  58,000. 

The  tremendous  strength  displayed  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ticket  in  New  York  under  such  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  makes  it  evident  that  if  any  ordinary 
Republican  had  been  nominated  for  Governor 
Hearst  would  have  been  handsomely  elected. 
Hughes  was  the  one  man  capable  of  averting  the 
complete  wreck  of  his  party.  It  is  also  evident 
that  even  Hughes  is  on  trial,  and  that  if  he  fails  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  believed  him 
to  be  a  more  trustworthy  leader  in  the  war  against 
financial  crime  than  Mr.  Hearst,  no  appeals  of  the 
“safe,  sane,  and  respectable’’  elements  will  have  a 
hearing  from  the  people  next  time. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Hearst  understudy,  Moran, 
was  slaughtered  by  Governor  Guild,  who  secured  a 
plurality  of  31,662.  Here  again  personalities  played 
an  important  part  on  both  tickets,  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  plurality  on  Lieutenant-Governor  was  only 
9,779.  In  Illinois  there  was  a  great  Republican 
majority  in  the  State,  and  the  Hearst  Independence 
League  candidates  in  Chicago  made  a  wretched 
showing.  In  the  three-cornered  contest  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  Hearst  candidate  for  Governor,  Langdon, 
ended  third.  The  successful  Republican  candidate, 
Gillett,  owed  his  nomination  to  Boss  Ruef  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  he  is  said  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  a  man  of  independence  and  character.  Al¬ 
though  Ruef  had  fastened  his  clutches  on  the 
machinery  of  both  parties  to  an  extent  almost  un¬ 
exampled  in  American  politics,  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  succeeded  in  beating  most  of  his  judicial 
nominees. 

Pennsylvania  has  recovered  from  her  brief  orgy 
of  reform  and  settled  down  into  her  accustomed 
gang  sobriety.  Even  the  discovery  of  nine  million 
dollars’  worth  of  pig-metal  electroliers,  plaster 
marble,  and  atmospheric  mahogany  in  the  State 
Capitol  has  not  prevailed  against  the  appeal  to  stand 
by  President  Roosevelt,  the  defection  of  Mayor 
Weaver  of  Philadelphia  and  fifty  thousand  votes 
thrown  away  on  a  Prohibition  candidate  who  was 
last  year  one  of  the  most  effective  fighters  against 
the  ring.  The  Republican  organization  has  elected 
its  State  ticket  by  a  plurality  of  something  like 


75,000,  and  its  District  Attorney  in  Philadelphia 
by  12,124. 

Ohio,  which  tried  a  Democratic  experiment  last 
year,  is  again  heavily  Republican  this  year,  as  are 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  But  it  is  plain  that 
almost  the  only  tie  that  holds  the  discordant  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  country  together  is  the  name  of 
Roosevelt.  Party  watchwords  have  lost  their 
power.  Independent  voting  has  become  the  rule. 
Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Ne¬ 
vada  elected  Democratic  Governors,  while  all  but 
the  last  chose  Republican  State  officers.  In  New 
Jersey  the  Republican  Party,  but  not  the  Repub¬ 
lican  machine,  managed  to  squeeze  out  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Legislature.  The  machine’s  victory 
over  the  reformers  in  the  primaries  In  Essex  and 
Hudson  Counties  was  amply  avenged  at  the  polls. 
While  the  Republicans  will  probably  be  able  to 
elect  a  United  States  Senator,  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  not  be  Dryden.  Oklahoma  will  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  Democratic  State.  Arizona 
has  refused  joint  Statehood  with  New  Mexico. 

For  the  rest  of  his  term  President  Roosevelt  is 
assured  of  a  Republican  Congress.  He  is  the  only 
President  since  the  Civil  War,  except  McKinley, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  working 
majorities  of  his  political  friends  in  both  houses 
throughout  his  entire  official  period.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  in  the  House  has  been  reduced  from 
1 14  to  56,  but  this  reduction  of  an  unwieldy  bulk 
is  a  party  advantage. 

Exit  Fat-Fryer  Babcock 

Babcock,  so  long  the  fat-fryer  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  whose  dealings  with 
franchise  corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
invited  so  much  uncomplimentary  ..comment,  was 
beaten  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Wadsworth  of  New 
York,  who  tried  to  protect  the  Beef  Trust  from 
effective  regulation,  was  beaten  on  that  issue  by  an 
opponent  who  took  a  cow  as  his  battle  symbol. 
Minnesota  threw  out  the  Bourbon  stand-patter, 
McCleary.  The  Socialists  in  Illinois  came  near  to 
electing  their  first,  member  of  Congress.  It  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  another,  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  in  New  York,  but  Tammany  managed  to  hold 
the  seat. 

The  Democrats  have  gained  Congressional  seats 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Republicans  made 
gains  in  two  districts  of  Kentucky.  Speaker  Can¬ 
non  has  been  elected  for  the  seventeenth  time  by 
his  usual  majority.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Gompers  to 
mass  the  labor  vote  against  obnoxious  candidates 
has  not  produced  perceptible  results.  The  net 
result  of  the  whole  nation-wide  contest  is  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  more  distinctly  the  leader, 
not  only  of  his  party  but  of  the  whole  country, 
than  ever  before.  If  there  is  a  Republican  major¬ 
ity  in  Congress,  it  is  because  he  put  it  there.  If 
he  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  subordinate  his 
own  convictions  to  stand- pat  expediency,  the  sup¬ 
posed  necessity  no  longer  exists.  Where  he  leads, 
his  Congress  will  have  to  follow. 
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A  TURN  AT  REACTION 

~ _ •  - - 


WHEN  people  have  been  going  ahead  too  fast 
and  too  long  they  get  tired,  and  the  desire 
for  rest  overcomes  them.  Such  a  time 
seems  to  have  come  in  Russia,  and  the  recent  local 
elections  show  that  it  has  come  in  England.  The 
division  of  municipal  parties  in  London  is  between 
the  “Progressives”  and  the  “Moderates,”  who 
now  call  themselves  “Municipal  Reformers,”  the 
former  wishing  to  carry  on  the  policy  of  social  im¬ 
provement  through  municipal  enterprise,  the  latter 
to  check  it.  The  Progressives  hitherto  have  been 
much  stronger  than  the  national  Liberals,  hold¬ 
ing  London  regularly  in  local  elections  while  the 
Conservatives  have  captured  it  almost  as  con¬ 
stantly  in  national  contests.  Now  London  has 
suddenly  turned  reactionary.  In  the  elections  for 
Borough  Councils  on  November  2  the  “Reformers” 


Washington,  while  Peary’s  raid  would  have  reached 
a  point  between  \\  ashington  and  Baltimore.  If 
there  had  been  a  mountain  like  Shasta  at  the  Pole, 
Peary  could  have  seen  it  on  a  clear  day. 

It  appears  that  the  open  winter  which  made  so 
much  trouble  for  American  housekeepers,  and  so 
much  profit  for  the  Ice  Trust,  was  felt  all  the  way 
to  the  end  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  ice  over  which 
Peary  had  a  right  to  expect  a  solid  roadway  to  the 
Pole  heaved  and  drifted.  It  carried  him  aside  faster 
than  he  could  travel  ahead.  Between  84  and  85 
degrees  of  latitude  there  was  open  water,  and  this 
in  an  Arctic  winter.  Beyond  85  a  gale  broke  up 
the  ice,  destroyed  the  caches,  cut  off  communica¬ 
tions,  and  carried  the  sledge  party  due  east.  The 
easterly  drift  continued  during  the  whole  trip. 
Before  Peary  turned  back  he  had  traveled  over  the 
floes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  land.  On  the  return  journey  there  was 
more  open  water.  Finally,  after  eating  eight  dogs, 
the  party  reached  Greenland,  Peary’s  old  stamping 
ground,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  found  musk 
oxen,  which  kept  the  men  alive  while  they  made 


THE  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  make  it  clear  that  it  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  discrimination  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Franciso  were 
warmly  welcomed  in  Japan,  and  had  the  happiest 
effect  in  dissipating  anti-American  feeling.  But 
the  authorities  of  San  Francisco  have  shown  no 
sign  of  any  intention  to  yield  to  the  President’s 
wishes,  and  President  Altman  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  said  that  the  State  law  on  the  subject  of 
separate  schools  will  be  obeyed  to  the  letter  until 
annulled  by  the  courts.  An  additional  reason 
alleged  by  the  opponents  of  the  Japanese  in  San 
Francisco  for  wishing  them  kept  out  of  the  white 
schools  is  that  many  of  them  are  grown  men  who 
ought  not  to  be  associated  with  children.  At¬ 
torney  General  Moody  has  instructed  the  United 


ONE  OF  THE  NOVELTIES  ENGENDERED  BY  THE  AERIAL  NAVIGATION  CRAZE 

Henri  Deutsch's  curious  airship,  the  “  Ville  de  Paris,”  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  gasbags,  which  made  its  first  public  appearance  at  Sartronville,  near  Paris,  October  25 


carried  1,011  seats,  against  351  for  the  Progressives, 
Independents,  and  Labor  men.  The  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  throughout  England  on  the  same  day  showed 
great  Liberal  losses  and  Conservative  gains,  as  well 
as  a  slight  gain  for  the  Independent  Labor  party. 


NEARER  THE  POLE 


ALTHOUGH  Commander  Peary  has  failed  to 
L  win  the  supreme  prize  of  the  world’s  Arctic 
competition,  he  has  made  a  new  record  that 
leaves  all  others  in  the  shade.  A  despatch  from 
Hopedale,  Labrador,  dated  November  2,  brought 
the  news  that  on  a  sledge  dash  in  February  Peary 
reached  87  degrees  6  minutes  north  latitude,  38.79 
statute  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Captain 
Cagni,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s  expedition,  in 
1900.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  world’s  history 
to  cross  the  87th  parallel  of  latitude  and  approach 
within  three  degrees  of  the  pole.  Before  his 
achievement  there  was  a  circle  of  about  180,000 
square  miles  surrounding  the  North  Pole — or  say 
the  area  of  Spain — within  which  no  explorer  had 
ever  set  foot.  Peary  at  one  stroke  has  lopped  off 
over  fifty  thousand  square  miles  from  that  virgin 
space  on  the  map,  and  reduced  the  unexplored 
circle  to  a  trifle  over  the  size  of  New  Mexico.  If 
we  imagine  the  Pole  to  be  at  New  York,  the  party 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  advancing  from  the 
south  would  have  come  not  quite  as  far  north  as 


their  way  along  the  coast  to  their  ship.  On  the 
voyage  home  the  explorer’s  ship,  the  Roosevelt , 
had  an  incessant  battle  with  ice,  storms,  and  head 
winds,”  but  Peary  was  enthusiastic  over  her  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  “magnificent  fighter  and  seaboat.  ” 

“The  test  of  life,”  says  the  philosopher,  “isn’t 
in  holding  a  good  hand,  but  in  playing  a  poor  hand 
well.”  Nature  dealt  Peary  a  poor  hand,  but  he 
played  it  magnificently.  He  took  his  party  over 
treacherous  ice  fields  drifting  on  an  unknown  ocean 
without  losing  a  man  or  having  even  a  case  of  ill¬ 
ness.  He  proved  that  the  fearful  tragedies  that 
have  darkened  so  many  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole 
are  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  Arctic  ex¬ 
ploration.  He  accomplished  the  extraordinary  feat 
of  going  from  Labrador  to  within  three  degrees  of 
the  Pole  and  back  again  in  fifteen  months.  He  has 
proved  that  a  dash  to  the  Pole  by  the  route  he 
adopted  is  possible  in  a  favorable  season,  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  abolishing  the  theory  of  the  “Pale- 
ocrystic  Sea,”  with  its  eternal  ice,  he  has  made  it 
appear  that  success  would  be  more  probable  by  the 
drifting  plan  adopted  by  Nansen  in  the  Frarn.  The 
currents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  becoming  so  well 
known  that  it  should  soon  be  possible  to  put  a  ship 
into  one  that  would  carry  her  directly  over  the 
Pole.  Since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  land  in  the  circumpolar  regions,  or 
even  any  permanently  stationary  ice,  the  plan  of 
making  a  gradual  approach  to  the  goal  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  communicating  stations  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  But  while  we  are  waiting  for  a 
new  plan  to  be  developed  the  way  is  clear  for 
Wellman  to  win  the  great  prize  next  summer  with 
his  airship. 


States  District  Attorney  in  California  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  attorneys  for  the  Japanese  pushing  the 
test  case  now  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court.  A 
report  that  a  Japanese  officer  had  been  arrested 
for  sketching  fortifications  at  Manila  was  denied. 


TZ    . 

'  A  COLONIAL  STORM 


NEWFOUNDLAND  refuses  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  modus  vivendi  arranged  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  United  States 
for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries.  The  whole 
question  would  have  been  amicably  settled  by  the 
reciprocity  treaty  which  was  mutilated  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  Having  failed  to  induce 
the  Senate  to  take  a  broad-minded  view  of  the 
question,  the  Administration  had  to  secure  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen  by  a  temporary 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  Newfoundland  Ministry  had  been 
kept  advised  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  at  every  stage,  the  Bond  organs  lashed 
themselves  into  a  fury,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
rise  and  defend  their  rights  as  if  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  been  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  colony.  Finally  the  Newfoundland  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  enforce  their  own  rules  in  defiance 
of  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  modus  vivendi. 
They  issued  an  official  notice  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  requiring  obedience  to  the  local  Bait  Act, 
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THE  CULEBRA  CUT  AND  TYPICAL  QUARTERS  BUILT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CANAL  EMPLOYEES 


To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  of  the  Caribbean  these  airy  and  sanitary  quarters  with  their  screened  porches  and  hygienic  arrangements  such  as  even  Panamans  of  the  better  classes 
seldom  have  found  necessary,  seem  palatial  enough.  In  houses  similar  to  these  hundreds  of  West  Indian  negroes  and  their  families  have  had  their  first  experience  of  anything  more  luxurious  than  a  mud  floor  and  roof  of 
thatch.  Many  of  the  engineers  and  clerks  have  brought  their  families  with  them,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  some  of  these  settlements  along  the  line  of  the  canal  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  suburban  seaside  town  in  the  North 


WASHINGTON  HONORED  IN  HUNGARY'S  CAPITAL 

This  statue  of  Washing  on,  erected  through  ihe  contributions  of  residents  of  the  United  States  of  Hungarian  birth, 
was  unveiled  September  16.  It  was  a  testimonial  of  appreciation  of  the  welcome  extended  to  Kossuth  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  1851.  The  idea  took  form  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  Kossuth  in  Cleveland  some  years  ago 


ing  arms  are  around  me.”  The  third  question: 
‘‘Do  you  drive  daily?”  brought  the  answer: 
‘‘Yes.”  To  these  three  queries,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Eddy’s  associates,  the  reporters  had  insisted  upon 
adding  a  fourth:  ‘‘Does  anyone  besides  yourself 
administer  your  property  or  attend  to  your  business 
affairs?”  The  question  was  put,  but  not  answered. 
The  whole  interview  lasted  fifty-five  seconds. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  upon  the  witnesses  was  that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  at 
least  as  decrepit  as  her  eighty-six  years  entitled  her 
to  be,  although  her  representatives  asserted  that 
she  worked  at  her  desk  every  day,  and  some  espe¬ 
cially  favored  witnesses  were  permitted  to  see  her 
walk  downstairs  without  assistance.  No  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  question  of  her  alleged 
subjection  to  her  attendants,  and  the  disposition 
of  her  property.  It  was  asserted  later  that  a 
number  of  earnest  Christian  Scientists  had  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  searching  investigation  of  the 
financial  side  of  the  Eddy  menage,  and  that  they 
had  consulted  lawyers  with  this  end  in  view,  but 
this  was  subsequently  denied.  Mr.  Alfred  Farlow,  of 
the  Christian  Science  literary  bureau,  issued  a 
statement  on  November  i  asserting  that  Mrs.  Eddy 


and  they  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  Newfound¬ 
land  fishermen  who  shipped  on  American  vessels 
outside  the  three-mile  limit  would  be  prosecuted 
on  their  return,  although  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  acts  should  not  be  punished.  Be¬ 
tween  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  opposition  of 
the  Gloucester  fishing  interests  to  a  reasonable  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  with  Newfoundland,  and  the  heedless 
resentment  of  the  dealers  who  control  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Government  we  are  threatened  with  a  mischie¬ 
vous  and  totally  unnecessary'' international  quarrel. 


had  never  received  a  cent  from  the  church  except 
$5,000  given  her  for  services  in  connection  with 
the  new  building  in  Boston,  and  that  her  fortune, 
large  or  small,  was  entirely  her  own  affair,  consist¬ 
ing  of  ‘‘legitimate  wages  as  a  teacher  of  Christian 
Science  and  the  profits  on  her  books.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  these  legitimate  wages  and  profits 
might  amount  to  was  not  discussed,  since  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  treated  as  none  of  the  public’s  business. 
It  had  been  said  at  various  times  that  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
money  had  been  dispensed  in  charity,  but  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  large  charitable  gift  has  been  produced. 


A  1 


THE  EDDY  MYSTERY 


THE  New  York  ‘‘World”  created  a  commotion 
among  the  believers  in  Christian  Science  on 
October  28  by  publishing  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  IVtary  Baker  Eddy,  the  founder  of  the 
cult,  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  her  home  in  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  that  she 
was  suffering  from  cancer  as  well 
as  senile  decay,  that  she  was  se¬ 
cretly  visited  by  a  cancer  special¬ 
ist  every  week,  that  she  was 
impersonated  by  another  woman 
in  the  daily  drives  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  through  the  town, 
that  she  was  absolutely  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  group  of  designing 
persons,  headed  by  her  ‘‘footman¬ 
secretary,”  Calvin  A.  Frye,  and 
that  her  fortune  of  $15,000,000 
and  her  income  of  a  million  a  year 
had  practically  disappeared.  Upon 
the  heels  of  this  publication  Con¬ 
cord  was  flooded  with  reporters 
sent  to  secure  a  confirmation  or 
disproof  of  the  story.  Prominent 
representatives  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith  gave  emphatic  de¬ 
nials,  but  the  reporters  refused  to 
accept  anything  but  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  At  last 
an  appearance  was  arranged.  On 
October  30  eleven  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  admitted  to  the 
parlors  at  Pleasant  View.  The 
‘‘World”  reporter  was  excluded. 

At  the  proper  moment  a  portiere 
was  drawn  back  and  Mrs.  Eddy 
was  visible,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  Three  prepared  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  her.  To  the 
first:  ‘‘Are  you  in  perfect  bodily 
health?”  she  answered:  ‘‘Indeed  I 
am.”  To  the  second  question: 

‘‘Have  you  any  other  physician 
than  God?”  the  reply  was:  ‘‘No 
physician  but  God.  1 1  is  evcrlast- 
1 


THE  Laurier  Government  in  Canada  has  found 
something  more  than  a  straw  of  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  by-elections  in  North  Bruce,  On¬ 
tario,  on  October  30,  and  in  Shelburne-Queens, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  next  day.  John  Tolmie,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  candidate  at  North  Bruce,  won 
the  seat  by  a  majority  of  450  over 
A.  McClelland,  Conservative.  At 
the  general  election  in  1904,  which 
was  a  national  Liberal  sweep,  the 
Conservatives  carried  North  Bruce 
by  105.  The  constituency  had 
been  Conservative,  although  by 
very  small  margins,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  last  Liberal 
victory  there  had  been  in  1878, 
by  a  majority  of  156,  and  in  the 
whole  history  of  Canada  since 
Confederation  there  had  never 
been  such  a  majority  for  either 
party  as  was  given  to  Mr.  Tolmie 
the  other  day.  This  success  was 
won  in  the  face  of  the  London 
election  scandals,  which  had  been 
expected  to  prove  a  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  Laurier  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Conservative  can¬ 
didate  had  tried  to  make  an  issue 
on  the  question  of  two-cent  fares 
on  railroads,  but  had  failed  to  stir 
the  public  on  the  subject.  One 
lesson  of  the  election  is  held  to 
be  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
voters  of  North  Bruce,  the  tariff  is 
high  enough.  A  few  more  such 
verdicts,  it  is  thought,  would 
make  the  Government  feel  safe  in 
resisting  the  demand  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  more  protection. 
At  Shelburne-Queens  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing,  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  who  had  been  unseated,  was 
reelected  by  a  majority  of  1,026 — 
nearly  three  times  his  majority 
in  the  general  election  of  1904. 


LAURIER  STILL  ON  TOP 


_ 
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Our  harbors  in  Hawaii  and  at  Guam  are  undefended;  Manila  is  only  partially  defended .  There  is  not  a  single  United  States 
coast  artilleryman  outside  of  North  America.  In  the  event  of  war  with  Japan  we  would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  East  before 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority ;  when  our  fleets  returned  to  the  attack ,  Japan  would  be  occupying  our  coaling  stations 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


IS  there  is  no  great  native  African  empire  the 
local  issue  of  Jim  Crow  cars  does  not  assume 
an  international  aspect.  When  the  color  is 
/  %  yellow,  and  those  who  are  yellow  are  Japan¬ 

ese,  the  situation  is  different,  as  we  learned 
when  San  Francisco  decided  to  send  her  Orientals  to  a 
separate  school. 

To  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Americans  out  of  a 
thousand  such  a  distinction  in  a  country  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  is  wicked  and  ridiculous.  However,  according 
to  the  way  that  we  play  the  game,  this  is  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  own  business.  The  average  American  citizen 
is  used  to  local  self-government  and  not  to  having  a 
governor  sent  down  from  the  capital  to  rule  him. 
Japan  has  reminded  us  that  San  Francisco’s  business  is 
also  the  nation's  business.  She  demands  that  we  fulfil 
those  treaty  obligations  which  require  that  all  Japanese 
subjects  shall  receive  the  same  treatment  as  American 
citizens. 

Morally,  we  are  guilty  of  subjecting  the  subjects  of 
one  of  the  greatest  civilized  nations  in  the  history  of 
man  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  American  savage. 
We  condemn  them  to  association  with  other  Orientals 
whom  they  regard  as  their  inferiors.  Politically,  we 
are  in  the  position  of  sending  a  United  States  Cabinet 
officer  across  the  country  to  plead  with  a  local  school 
board  to  rescind  one  of  its  acts.  Such  utter  decentrali¬ 
zation  is  as  incomprehensible  to  the  average  Japanese 
mind  as  the  real  meaning  of  the  notice  which  Japan 
has  served  upon  us  is  to  the  average  American  mind. 
In  Japan,  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  would  have  sent  word  to  the  local  school  board 
to  make  an  apology. 

A  Cabinet  officer  who  temporarily  gains  the  point 
which  Japan  has  made  by  no  means  settles  the  question 
permanently.  Japan  has  laid  her  finger  on  a  source  of 
irritation  whose  harassing  growth  is  dependent  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  itself  and 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  no  exclusion 
law  against  the  Japanese,  but  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
clusion  policy  in  Japan.  In  the  days  when  Japan 
wanted  our  friendship  and  was  laying  her  plans  for  the 
conflict  with  Russia,  she  foresaw  this  danger  which  it 
may  now  be  her  pleasure  to  augment.  It  was  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  her  statesmen  that  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  to  the  United  States  should  be  kept' at  a 
minimum. 

Let  the  Japanese  Government  open  the  gates,  and 
what  is  now  a  tiny  stream  will  become  a  flood.  Japan’s 
population  increases  by  six  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
If  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  of  the  excess 
should  come  to  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the 
million  or  more  from  Europe,  our  capacity  for  absorp¬ 
tion  would  be  still  further  taxed. 

When  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  hostile  to 
the  Japanese  they  are  expressing  the  very  character¬ 
istic  which  is  the  predominant  one  of  the  Japanese 
themselves.  The  Japanese  Government  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  drive  foreign  business  men  out  of 
Japan.  Although  we  who  live  in  our  Dingley-built 
house  of  glass  need  throw  no  stones,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Japan  has  taxed  all  articles  which  foreigners  ex¬ 
clusively  consume  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
per  cent.  If  Americans  emigrated  to  Japan  in  the 


same  number  as  the  Japanese  are  emigrating  to 
America,  they  would  receive  the  social  treatment  of  a 
company  of  pariahs. 

In  speaking  with  a  Japanese  once  I  reminded  him  of 
this  racial  characteristic.  He  said  that  certainly  the 
Japanese  wanted  no  admixture  of  theirs  with  any 
foreign  race.  They  were  too  proud  of  their  own  civil¬ 
ization  and  their  own  ways.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  censure  the  attitude  of  the  American  workman 
in  San  Francisco. 

“No,”  he  said,  “not  in  the  least.  Only  when  I  come 
from  a  crowded  country  to  yours,  where  there  is  so 
much  room  and  so  much  wealth,  I  can  not  blame  my 
countrymen  for  coming.  Can  you?  Or  for  standing 
on  their  rights  as  long  as  there  is  enough  power  and 
valor  in  Japan  to  uphold  them?” 

With  unusual  candor  in  the  politest  of  peoples  he 
had  precisely  expressed  the  matter-of-factness  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  nations. 

The  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  is  becoming  a  store¬ 
keeper  and  contractor  who  undersells  his  American 
rival.  Workmen  are  more  bitter  against  him  than 
against  the  Chinese,  because  of  his  superior  enterprise 
and  his  unrelenting  assertion  of  equality. 

Our  habits  of  extravagance  make  it  seem  unsports¬ 
manlike  that  we  should  be  beaten  in  competition  for 
our  daily  bread  by  the  economies  of  a  little  man  who 
finds  as  much  fun  in  making  a  landscape  on  a  platter 
as  in  taking  the  wife  and  kids  to  the  theatre. 

The  Feeling  Under  the  Japanese  Skin 

The  increase  of  Japanese  immigration  can  only  mean 
an  increase  of  racial  prejudice  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  immigrants  will  be  quick  to  appeal  to  their  home 
Government  on  any  provocation. 

While  we  were  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  over  Hearst, 
the  question  of  the  hour  in  Tokyo  was  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  children  from  San  Francisco  schools.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  killing  of  the  Japanese  poach¬ 
ers  in  Bering  Sea  by  our  officers.  But  the  inference 
that  any  Japanese  was  anybody’s  racial  inferior  instantly 
aroused  the  Japanese  nation. 

The  traveler  in  Japan  is  so  frequently  told  that  Japan 
does  not  want  the  Philippines  that  he  suspects  the 
Japanese  mind  of  dwelling  on  the  subject  overmuch. 
The  Japanese  are  a  warlike  race.  They  are  flushed 
with  victory.  No  sooner  had  they  finished  the  war 
with  China  than  they  began  to  prepare  for  war  with 
Russia.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  it  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  Far  East  that  they  would  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  us,  and  they  have  steadily  augmented  their 
military  strength.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Japanese 
masses  thought  that  Russia  had  robbed  them  of  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  over  China,  so  to-day  they  think 
that  the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  robbed 
them  of  an  enormous  indemnity.  The  truth  is,  as 
statesmen  know,  that  his  action  came  at  a  very  happy 
time  for  Japan.  But  the  Oriental  statesman  is  as  little 
inclined  as  our  own  to  shift  to  his  shoulders  blame 
which  is  already  placed  elsewhere. 

If  George  Dewey  had  been  ordered  to  sail  away  from 
Manila  Bay  after  he  had  sunk  Montojo’s  squadron 
Japan  would  not  have  made  her  representations  to 


\\  ashington  m  such  a  determined  fashion.  We  have 
some  Asiatic  islands  which  are  in  line  with  the  spread 
ot  the  Eastern  Island  Empire;  therefore,  we  are 
vulnerable.  If  Japan  should  declare  war  on  us  to- 
morrow  she  would  find  us  worse  prepared  for  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines  than  Russia  was  for  the 
defense  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  Japan  is  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment’s  notice.  She  works  with  the  same 
quiet  unity  of  purpose  toward  a  national  policy  that 
Harnman  does  toward  the  capture  of  a  railroad.  While 
we  are  not  thinking  of  the  Philippines  at  all  she  may  be 
thinking  of  them  very  hard.  When  we  lose  command 
of  the  Pacific  Alaska  as  well  as  the  islands  is  cut  off. 

Should  such  a  crisis  arise,  the  question  would  be  one 
of  guns  and  ships.  There  are  no  battleships  for  sale 
on  the  open  market.  Wealth  will  no  more  buy  them 
m  a  hurry  than  shares  in  a  water  company  will  quench 
your  thirst  if  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara.  In 
a  crisis  their  need  is  as  pressing  as  that  of  a  tourniquet 
when  an  artery  is  cut. 

Now,  this  article  is  not  faint-hearted  or  meant  in  any 
sense  as  a  “war-scare”  sensation.  Nor  am  I  revealing 
any  State  or  military  information  which  is  not  as  well 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  to  the  American  Government. 
My  object  is  to  inform  the  public  of  a  situation  in  a 
country  where  public  opinion  rules. 

I  he  Philippine  Islands  have  cost  us  $400,000,000  thus 
far,  and  we  have  not  yet  provided  for  their  defense  or 
decided  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  them.  The 
lesson  of  Rojestvensky  ’s  effort  to  go  from  the  Baltic  to 
Tsushima  without  coaling  stations  seems  to  have  been 
lost  on  our  national  Legislature. 

Within  1,700  miles  of  Manila  is  the  home  base  of  the 
concentrated  Japanese  fleet.  Our  fleet  on  the  Atlantic 
is  17,314  miles  away  from  Manila  by  Suez  and  about 
11,000  miles  away  by  Cape  Horn.  It  would  have  to 
make  a  longer  voyage  than  Rojestvensky  did.  On  the 
way  the  only  coaling  station  and  drydocks  would  be  by 
the  Cape  Horn  route — and  those  at  San  Francisco. 
Coaling  stations  and  drydocks  mean  to  the  man-of-war 
what  food  and  sleep  do  to  the  soldier. 

The  only  use  of  the  stations  at  Manila  and  in  Hawaii 
would  be  to  fill  the  enemy’s  bunkers.  Thanks  to  Con¬ 
gressional  delay  there  is  not  a  single  gun  emplaced  at 
Hawaii,  at  Guam,  or  at  Kiska  Island  in  Alaska.  Some 
batteries  have  been  emplaced  at  Manila;  but  there  is 
not  a  single  coast  artilleryman  in  any  of  our  Pacific 
dependencies. 

the  difference  between  an  adequately  defended  har¬ 
bor  and  an  inadequately  defended  harbor  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  holding  a  doorway  against  a  thug  with  a 
revolver  and  with  your  arms  tied  behind  you.  Our 
regulars  have  no  superior  man  to  man ;  our  ships  have 
no  superior  ship  to  ship— no  equal,  I  think  with  confi¬ 
dence  as  an  American.  But  our  San  Francisco  gunners 
can  not  defend  Manila  and  our  ships  can  not  keep  their 
bottoms  clean  without  drydocks  or  run  without  coal. 
For  the  guns  we  have  ready  in  the  United  States  we 
need  forty-five  thousand  men,  and  we  have  only  ten 
thousand. 

If  Japan  made  war  on  us  to-morrow  she  could  reach 
Manila  in  six  days  with  eleven  battleships  and  six 
armored  cruisers.  Before  our  Atlantic  fleet  could 
reach  Cape  Horn  she  could  put  a  fully  equipped  army 
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corps  of  over  forty  thousand  men  into  the  Philippines. 
Against  overwhelming  naval  odds  our  four  armored 
cruisers,  which  are  en  route  to  the  Far  East,  would 
have  to  seek  a  rendezvous  with  the  Atlantic  fleet.  The 
big  floating  drydock  which  was  towed  via  Suez  would 
probably  have  to  be  destroyed  or  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Our  ten  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry 
scattered  over  the  islands  would  be  besieged. 

By  the  time  our  fleet  had  arrived  Japan  would  have 
made  a  naval  base  at  Manila  or  Subig  Bay  and  would 
be  standing  ready  in  her  own  doorway  to  receive  the 
stranger.  We  would  have  absolutely  no  harbor  which 
we  could  enter.  She  would  choose  her  time  and  place 
for  the  fight,  allowing  us  to  stew  on  the  tropical  sea 
and  use  up  our  coal  supply.  All  the  advantages  of 
position  Togo  had  over  Rojestvensky  he  would  have 
over  us.  The  confidence  of  the  Japanese  is  enormous. 
According  to  naval  precedent  under  such  a  handicap 


we  ought  to  outnumber  the  Japanese  by  four  to  three, 
which  is  the  present  ratio  of  our  superiority.  After  we 
had  won  we  would  be  securing  only  the  islands  we  had 
lost — and  lost  because  we  had  not  made  Manila  a  secure 
harbor. 

When  the  Canal  is  built  the  Atlantic  fleet  will  have 
a  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  with  Hawaii  and  Manila  well 
fortified  protected  bases  will  be  in  readiness.  Then  it 
may  take  its  time  to  go,  and  it  may  fight  with  clean 
bottoms.  Are  we  going  to  hold  the  Philippines?  Are 
we  going  to  maintain  ourselves  as  a  great  power  on 
the  Pacific? 

Japan’s  want  of  funds  and  not  our  strength  is  the 
present  guarantee  of  peace.  However,  it  is  not  wise  to 
count  too  much  on  wealth  and  numbers.  This  would 
be  a  naval  campaign  pure  and  simple,  and  naval  war¬ 
fare  is  cheap  beside  land  warfare.  The  main  extra  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  force  always  on  war  footing  are  ammuni¬ 


tion  and  coal.  Out  of  the  vast  sum  we  have  spent  in 
the  Philippines  only  $20,000,000  is  charged  to  the  navy. 

Any  policy  of  Japan’s  or  ours  which  tends  to  make 
us  unpopular  in  the  Far  East  injures  our  position  as 
her  commercial  competitor.  That  sentiment  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  would  break  our  treaty  obligations 
with  a  friendly  nation  can  only  be  logical  by  advocat¬ 
ing  half  a  dozen  new  battleships  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  and  a  provision  for  the  speedy  manning  and 
the  rapid  construction  of  our  Asiatic  coast  defenses. 
The  best  way  of  keeping  any  nation’s  friendship  is  by 
never  giving  her  any  selfish  object  for  being  un¬ 
friendly.  Besides,  no  American  who  has  been  in  the 
Far  East  ever  likes  to  consider  that  his  flag  is  under 
the  threat,  however  polite,  of  being  hauled  down  even 
temporarily.  Should  it  ever  be  hauled  down  tem¬ 
porarily  there  will  be  no  Portsmouth  until  it  has 
gone  up  to  stay  permanently. 
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WHAT  BECOMES  OF  LETTERS  WRITTEN  “IN  CONFIDENCE ”  TO  PATENT  MEDICINE  FIRMS  AND  QUACKS 


MEDICAL 

j 

MEDICAL.  5,000.  Dr.  Stevens  &  Co.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Nervous  debility. 

MEDICAL.  2,000,  L.  West,  Avon,  N.  ¥. 
Nervous  debility,  first  replies,  ■ 

MEDICAL.  Dr.  Fierce  Order  BlanV 
50.000.  1002- ’03. 


MEDICAL.  Ozomulsion.  20,000.  1003. 
MEDICAL.  30,280.  Theo.  Noel  file  card*. 
1002- *03. 

MEDICAL.  24.500.  Physician's  lust,  u id 
Edson  France.  Women's,  1003. 

7,000  first  replies  late*  1964. 

13,000  late  ’02-’03-'04  letters  :  i  n- 
swer  to  above  ad. 


Portion  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  concerns  to  which  patent  medicine 
men  and  quacK  doctors  sell  the  letters 
they  receive  from  their  victims.  There 
are  five  or  six  concerns  similar  to 
this,  acting  as  clearing-houses,  through 
which  pass  many  millions  of  letters 
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Heading  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  letter  broKer.  The  circular  offers  for  sale,  at  from  $2 
to  $10  a  thousand,  letters  sent  by  patients  to  Theo.  Noel,  the  Ozomulsion  Company,  the 
Physician's  Institute,  Dr.  Stevens,  Edson  France,  and  other  patent  medicine  and  quacK 
medical  concerns.  The  same  circular  solicits  letters  and  offers  to  pay  the  market  price  for 
them  in  lots.  The  concern  which  sent  out  this  circular  does  business  under  other  names 


LETTERS  FOR  RENT 

300,000  Jas.  Wm,  Kidd  medical  file  cards,  repre¬ 
senting  all  kinds  of  diseases  (will  sort,  1904. 
180.000  men’s  matrimonial,  35.000  women's  ’04, 1st. 
200,000  agents  and  canvassers. 

50,000  Dr.  Pierce  Older  blanks,  ’02,  ’03. 

20,000  Ozomulson  order  blanks.  ?03. 

30,280  Theo.  Noel,  ’02.  ’03,  medical  file  cards. 

59, (XX)  Agents’  directory.  ’03,  ’04,  ’05. 

250,000  Home  work,  ’03,  ’04,  ’05. 

27.500  Rosebud  trust,  firsts,  ’03,  ’04. 

19.500  Bond  Jewelry  payups,  trust.  ’04,  envelopes. 
52,000  10c  song  orders,  Star  Music  Co.,  ’04.  ’05. 

17.500  Dr.  May  &  Friar,  ladies’  regulator.  ’03,  ’04. 
6,000  Nervous  debility,  ’03,  ’04,  Appliance  Co. 
Over  1,000,000  letters  on  hand,  all  kinds.  Call  or 

write  me  for  samples  and  ads.  Letters  bougHt. 
C.  A.  Davis,  1634  W.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 


An  advertisement  originally  printed  in  the 
“  Mail  Order  Journal  ”  offering  to  rent  let¬ 
ters.  These  letters  are  the  ones  which 
dupes  all  over  the  country  write  to  patent 
medicine  and  quacK  concerns.  When 
the  original  quacK  has  squeezed  the  dupe 
dry  he  sells  the  letters  to  other  quacKs 


WHEN  you  write  to  a  patent  medicine 
house,  or  a  quack  doctor,  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  solicit  letters  of  inquiry  about 
your  health,  the  reply  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  will  address  you,  in  an  intimate, 
personal  way,  as  “Dear  friend,”  or  “Esteemed  friend.” 
And  the  reply  will  be  marked,  in  conspicuous  letters, 
“Strictly  confidential,”  even,  in  some  cases,  “Sacredly 
confidential.”  Every  art  is  used  to  make  the  dupe 
believe  his  letters  are  kept  safely  locked  in  hidden 
archives,  where  the  things  he  has  said  about  his  health, 
his  affairs,  and  his  person  are  carefully  guarded  from 
any  eyes  but  the  so-called  “doctor’s.” 

Now  the  truth  about  what  really  happens  to  these 
letters  is  eloquently  told  by  the  documents  reproduced 
on  this  page.  When  the  patent  medicine  man,  or  the 
quack,  has,  in  the  language  of  their  shops,  “jollied”  the 
dupe  along  with  false  hopes  and  lying  promises  until 
even  he  becomes  suspicious,  and  he  can  no  longer 
be  induced  to  send  another  dollar  for  another  bottle  of 
medicine,  then  his  letter  is  sold  to  some  other  quack 
who  pretends  to  cure  the  same  disease.  That  quack 
coaxes  as  much  money  as  he  can  from  the  victim,  and 
then  turns  him  over  to  a  third;  and  so  the  dupe  is 
passed  along,  in  many  cases,  for  several  years. 

To  facilitate  this  exchange  of  letters  among  the  quacks 
there  are  fiye  or  six  so-called  letter-brokers.  They  are 
really  clearing-houses  where  patent  medicine  frauds 
and  quack  doctors  exchange,  sell,  and  rent  letters.  On 
Vandewater  Street,  New  York,  is  a  big  warehouse 
owned  by  one  of  these  letter-brokers,  Frank  B.  Swett. 
In  that  warehouse  are  over  seven  million  letters.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  if  you,  any  time  within  the  past  five 
years,  have  written  a  letter  to  a  quack  doctor,  your  let¬ 
ter  is  somewhere  in  that  warehouse,  and  men  familiar 
with  the  business  could  find  it.  Probably  your  letter 
has  been  sold  over  and  over  again,  and  rented  and  re¬ 
rented  to  every  quack  who  plays  upon  the  victims  of 
your  particular  ailment. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  letter-brokers  is  the  Guild 
Company,  of  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  They 
issue  a  large  circular  describing  the  letters  they  have 
for  sale.  A  portion  of  the  list  is  printed  on  this  page. 
The  part  here  reproduced  is  only  a  very  small  portion, 
and  that  the  less  unprintable  part  of  the  circular. 

If  you  have  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  write  to  any 
of  the  quacks  and  frauds  iti  that  list ,  you  may  knovJ 
that  your  letter  is  now  for  sale.  You  may  know  that 
all  the  things  you  have  said  about  your  health  and 
your  person — intimate  details  which  you  carefully 
conceal from  your  friends  and  neighbors — are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  person  who  cares  to  pay  four  or  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  letters  of  yourself  and  others  like  you. 

One  very  interesting  fraud,  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  the  Astropathic  Institute  by  means  of  this 
traffic  in  letters,  was  unearthed  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  recently.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
the  records  of  the  Law  Division  of  the  Department, 
which  drove  this  fraud  out  of  business: 


“The  company  begins  its  operation  by  purchasing 
large  numbers  of  letters  from  letter-brokers.  The  let¬ 
ters  purchased  by  the  company  refer  to  the  desire  of 
the  writer  for  a  treatment  for  nervous  diseases,  and  have 
been  addressed  to  some  other  company  dealing  in  such 
matters.” 

The  remainder  of  the  explanation  of  this  fraud,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Post-Office  Department  records,  is  rather 
technical  and  legal.  But  the  way  it  worked  was  this: 
You  had  written  a  letter,  let  us  say,  to  Dr.  Blosser,  or 
to  the  Ozomulsion  Company,  or  to  Theo.  Noel,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  scores  of  quacks  whose  letters  are  for 
sale  by  letter-brokers.  In  your  letter  you  had  set  forth 
at  great  length  the  symptoms  you  thought  you  experi¬ 
enced,  the  diseases  you  thought  you  had.  This  letter 
of  yours  was  bought  by  the  Astropathic  Institute. 
Then  the  Astropathic  Institute  sent  you  a  circular. 
This  circular  said  the  company  was  in  the  business  of 
reading  your  past,  present,  and  future — they  sold 
“astrological  readings”  of  your  life.  Just  to  show 
their  good  faith,  they  would  send  you  a  “sample  read¬ 
ing”  free  of  charge.  Glad  to  get  something  for  nothing 
you  would  write  for  the  “sample  reading.”  To  your 
great  astonishment,  you  would  get  a  reply  saying  that 
you  were  troubled  with  frequent  pains  in  the  left  arm, 
poor  appetite,  and  all  the  details  told  by  yourself,  but 
long  forgotten,  in  your  letter  to  Blosser,  or  Noel,  or  Ozo¬ 
mulsion.  This  proof  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Astropathic  Institute  would  usually  impress  you  so 


Quantity  Letters  of 
Catarrh  Letters 
8,470  Anglo  Amer.  Ohem.  Co. 
29,713  Quaker  Oil  Co. 

19,988  R.  T.  Booth  Co. 

79,009  C.  E.  Gauss 
8,234  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

7,1  10  E.  J.  Worst 
6,724  W.  A.  Noyes 
52,997  Dr.  Blosser  Co. 

Asthma  Letters 
1.326  Cinarsium  Co. 

4,286  D.  J.  Lane 
946  National  Research  Soc. 
7,609  W.  A.  Noyes 
6,104  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

Dyspepsia  Letters 
7,315  Absolute  Remedy  Co. 
4,923  Absolute  Remedy  Co. 
1,336  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

Stomach  Trouble  Letters 
6,420  John  Morrow 
2,833  Orange  Manna  Co. 
3,592  Dr.  A.  H.  Swinburne 
3,874  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

Deaf  Letters 
8,533  Dr.  C.  M.  Jordan 
5, 1 84  Morley  <  o. 

907  Dr.  C.  S.  Ferris 
1,030  Henry  Ullrich 
1,434  John  Garmore 


Quantity  Letters  of 
Rheumatism  Letters 
1,194  Associated  Drug  Stores 
51,920  Turnock  Medical  Co. 

7,918  Jebb  Remedy  Co. 
22,038  Dr.  C.  S.  Ferris 
1  1,948  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

Obesity  Letters 
1 1,330  Dr.  O.  W.  F.  Snyder 
6,055  Howard  Co. 

Kidney  Letters 
51,632  Pape  Medicine  Co. 
23,479  Pape  Medicine  Co. 
51,920  Turnock  Medical  Co. 
9.077  Pape  Kidney  Clinic 
3,094  American  Buehu  Co. 
39,639  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 
6,321  W.  F.  Smith 
854  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 

Narcotic  Letters 
138  Dr.  R.  H.  Brown 
948  St.  Anne  League 
1,983  Peru  Remedy  Co. 

Hair  Preparation  Letters 
36,419  John  Craven-Burleigh 
46.652  Pacific  1  rading  Co. 
5,786  Burleigh  Cash  Oruers 

Heart  Letters 
8,288  Dr.  J.  W.  Kidd  Co. 


strongly  that  you  would  willingly  give  up  the  ten  dol¬ 
lars  demanded  for  a  “larger  and  fuller  reading.” 

Here  is  a  letter  sent  out  to  a  prospective  customer  by 
the  Star  Book  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  names 
under  which  one  of  these  letter-brokers,  C.  A.  Davis, 
does  business: 

“June  lb. 

“W.  W.  Selden: 

“ Dear  Sir — As  a  usual  thing  I  only  rent  letters,  and  the 
medical  letters  would  be  worth  $4  for  a  copy,  but  if  you  will 
buy  outright  I  will  dispose  of  any  lots  as  follows: 

“50,000  Dr.  Pierce. 

“20,000  Ozomulsion. 

“30,000  Theo.  Noel. 

for  only  $2.50  per  1,000  in  order  to  make  room.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  chance  to  get  No.  1  medical  names. 

“Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once. 

“Truly,  C.  A.  Davis.” 

Another  mail-order  medical  concern,  the  Dr.  Burleigh 
Corporation  of  Boston,  seeking  investors  to  buy  shares 
in  it,  uses  this  argument: 

“We  are  now  able  to  purchase  medical  letters  in  lots  of 
100,00c.  These  letters  are  from  people  who  have  been 
patients  of  other  advertising  doctors.  These  names  we 
thoroughly  circularize  with  our  attractive  and  convincing 
booklets  and  follow  them  along  for  several  months,  and  they 
always  produce  extra  good  results,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.” 

The  Chicago  Brokerage  Company  sends  out  a  circu¬ 
lar,  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

“  For  jo- Day  Copy 
“ High-Grade  Letters 

“We  are  willing  to  rent  for  30-day  copy  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  lots  of  mail-order  letters  at  a  very  low  figure.  Write  for 
samples  of  ads  that  drew  them  and  any  other  information 
desired.  We  have  over  one  million  letters  in  stock  and  are 
constantly  buying  more.  If  you  have  any  letters  for  sale, 
send  us  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  Many  parties 
using  our  letters  are  getting  rich  quick  quietly  working 
some  good  legitimate  schemes.  With  attractive,  convincing 
literature,  they  circularize  100,000  or  more  people  who  are 
directly  interested  in  their  line  in  two  weeks.  Returns  sure 
and  quick.  No  expensive  newspaper  advertising.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  you  any  pointers  asked  for.  Our  prices 
for  rental  of  letters  are  lower  than  elsewhere.  Our  word 
can  always  be  relied  upon.  Write  us  or  call. 

“50,000  Dr.  Pierce,  medical,  1902-3. 

“20000  Ozomulsion,  medical,  1903. 

“  300,000  Jas.  Wm.  Kidd,  medical  file  cards,  all  diseases,  will 
sort,  1903-4. 

“30,280  Theo.  Noel,  medical  file  cards,  1902-3. 

“  24,500  Physician’s  Institute  and  Edson  France,  medical, 
1903. 

“56,000  Nervous  debility,  English,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  etc.,  will  sort;  in  original  envelopes. 
Medical,— all  kinds,  such  as  rheumatism,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  kidney,  etc. 

“Chicago  Brokerage  Co.,  Chicago ,  ///.”, 

Such  is  the  destination-  of  most  of  the  letters  which 
poor  dupes  send  to  quack  doctors,  medical  specialists, 
and  patent  medicine  concerns,  under  the  cynical  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  letters  are  kept  “strictly  confidential.” 
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PRIDE  OF  CRAFT 


A  TALE  OF  PANAMA 


JIM  MORGAN,  grafter,  went  to  the 
Isthmus  drawn  by  the  same  lure 
which  had  led  his  early  prototype, 

Sir  Henry  Morgan,  buccaneer.  It 
was  loot  which  led  them  both,  with 
the  difference  that  Sir  Henry  cut  the  way 
to  his  through  swamp  and  jungle  and  a 
pack  of  Panamenos,  while  the  sad  changes 
of  the  times  forced  Jim  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  the  jackal. 

Jim  was  sprung  from  a  line  of  looters; 
his  gospel  was  tragic,  drawn  from  a  tragic 
ancestry.  Father  and  grandfather  had 
both  died  in  jail.  Both  had  been  men  of 
crude  but  kindly  human  nature,  both  had 
been  good  to  Jim,  and  their  parables  had 
taught  him  to  believe  that  all  men  were 
inherently  dishonest,  some  less  stupidly 
than  others.  Much  in  his  own  profes¬ 
sion  had  confirmed  this  dogma,  fgr  Jim 
was  a  policeman,  by  instinct  and  actual 
service. 

But  at  heart  Jim  was  an  artist,  a  poet,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  an  idealist.  It  was  his 
vivid  imagination  which  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  criminal  class.  He  knew  by 
instinct  what  a  criminal  would  do  before 
the  thought  had  germinated  in  the  unbal¬ 
anced  brain. 

Jim  loved  his  profession,  but  even  more 
he  loved  the  things  which  stirred  his  fan¬ 
tasy;  books,  music,  flowers,  animals,  and 
great  wastes,  all  gave  wider  scope  to  his 
imaginings  than  the  apprehension  or  the 
bleeding  of  a  “crook.”  He  loved  to  be 
alone,  to  dream,  to  study  nature,  and  to 
ponder  on  the  lives  of  simple  creatures 
whose  problems  were  solved  for  them, 
whose  natures  were  not  seamed  by  the 
great  chasm  separating  that  which  is  hon¬ 
est  from  that  which  is  not.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  love  of  the  primitive  as  much  as  the 
tales  of  big  graft  which  led  him  to  the 
Isthmus. 

Still,  these  tidings  had  reached  him,  and 
so  he  took  passage  for  Panama  just  as  a 
kite,  watching  on  the  wing,  might  read  the 
tidings  of  spoil  from  a  brother  kite  and  fly 
to  the  scene  of  pillage.  When  he  arrived 
he  went  ashore  and  walked  about  the 
city,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  figure.  Nobody 
noticed  him ;  indeed,  there  was  little  about 
him  to  notice  until  he  had  sighted  his 
prey.  Then,  the  long,  pale  eyes  with  their 
small  pupils  took  on  the  flat 
glare  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bird  of  prey  he  so  resembled, 
the  kite.  The  delicate  lines 
about  his  mouth,  which  women 
always  looked  at  twice,  were 
set  in  rigid  seams ;  the  straight, 
narrow  brows  pulled  lower  and 
small  depressions  formed  above 
'them.  Phe  mobile  and  esthetic  face  grew  sinister. 

When  he  had  been  two  days  in  Panama,  Jim  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  the  Chief  of  the  I.  C.  C.  police 
and  asked  for  a  billet.  The  officer  looked  curiously  at 
the  boyish  face  and  figure. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded.  Jim’s  pale  eyes 
flashed  up  for  an  instant,  then  fell  again. 

“A  sergeant’s  billet,  sir,”  he  answered,  in  his  soft, 
low-pitched  voice. 

The  man  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  some  quality  in 
Jim’s  swift  look  smothered  his  irony. 

“What  experience  have  you  had?”  he  asked  dryly. 
“Sergeant  of  Honolulu  police  for  one  year;  eighteen 
months  under  Captain  O’Brien  of  San  Francisco  in 
Nagasaki,  when  he  was  out  there  reconstructing  the 
Japanese  police;  two  years  as  opium  tracker  in  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco.  I  have  also  done  some  work  as 
private  detective,  sir.” 

“H’m  .  .  .”  the  officer  stared.  “Have  you  got  your 
papers?”  he  asked. 

“Some  of  them,  sir.  .  .  .”  Jim  glanced  up  and  his 
delicate  feature  wore  the  expression  of  a  mischievous 
schoolgirl  caught  in  a  prank.  “.  .  .  I  was  dismissed 
from  the  Honolulu  police.” 

“Why?” 

“For  shooting  a  fireman  from  one  of  our  transports. 
He  was  beating  a  Kanaka  woman.  They  charged  me 
with  shooting  unnecessarily.  Kanakas  don’t  count  for 
much  out  there.” 

Again  the  officer  raised  his  eyebrows  and  stared 
curiously. 

“Kill  him?”  he  asked. 

Jim’s  eyes  fell.  “At  the  first  shot,  sir,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  always  shoot  to  kill  when  I  shoot  at  all.” 

The  officer  leaned  back  and  tugged  at  his  blond 
mustache.  His  somewhat  fishy  blue  eyes  rested 
thoughtfully  upon  the  modest  figure  before  him. 


entirely  for 


He  leaned  back  in  the  cayugua  and  watched  the  river  panorama 
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“Very  well,”  he  said  finally,  “.  .  .  bring  me  your 
papers  and  we’ll  give  you  a  chance  .  .  .  but  mind,  we 
don’t  want  any  unnecessary  killings  here  on  the  Zone.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Jim,  demurely. 

II 

T>EFORE  he  had  been  a  week  in  the  police  he  began 
to  make  his  pressure  felt.  He  talked  little,  seldom 
smoked  or  drank,  never  looked  directly  at  any  one  for 
more  than  an  instant,  yet  in  a  fortnight’s  time  he  had 
taken  the  criminal  inventory  of  the  Zone.  Moreover, 
he  established  a  sort  of  jungle  telegraphy  which  kept 
him  in  unofficial  touch  with  the  outlying  districts.  At 
night  he  slipped  through  the  alleys  like  a  cat,  and  when 
he  had  need  of  money  he  would  enter  some  dive,  push 
gently  through  the  squatting  crowd  of  coolies,  sniff 
with  appreciation  the  familiar,  sickening  reek,  then 
seek  out  the  proprietor  and  toss  him  a  quick  patter  of 
monosyllabics  which  sounded  like  Chinese  but  was  not. 
He  never  left  empty-handed. 

But  all  of  this  time  Jim  was  watching  and  waiting; 
very  little  escaped  him,  yet  he  saw  no  sign  of  the  “big 
graft”  which  he  had  come  to  the  Isthmus  to  find.  Once 
or  twice  he  thought  that  he  had  struck  a  hot  trail,  but 
the  hope  proved  futile. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Culebra 
station,  and  there  he  formed  the  habit  of  wandering 
about  the  works  and  talking  with  the  workers,  and 
little  by  little  there  began  to  grow  in  him  a  strange 
new  interest,  an  odd  feeling  of  proprietorship  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  achievement  itself.  Heretofore,  the 
canal  had  been  to  him  a  helpless,  full-blooded  monster 
capable  of  nourishing  thousands  of  parasites,  but  as 
day  after  day  he  watched  the  workers  and  sat  in  their 
tents  and  listened  to  their  plans  and  projects,  an  honest 
wonder  fell  upon  him  when  he  realized  that  these  men 


were  not  there  for  graft  nor 
pay,  but  to  dig  the  Canal ! 

The  discovery  puzzled  him ;  these  were 
intelligent  men,  men  of  sound  wisdom. 
They  were  far  from  fool<3  in  any  sense,  yet 
were  they  not  sacrificing  pleasure  and  risk¬ 
ing  health  for  less  money  than  he  took  each 
month  from  the  dive-keepers?  It  puzzled 
him,  and  then  one  day  he  came  to  under¬ 
stand. 

It  was  a  Sunday,  and  he  had  climbed 
alone  to  the  summit  of  Gold  Hill,  where 
for  a  while  he  leaned  against  a  tree-trunk 
and  let  his  pale  eyes  rest  upon  the  mar¬ 
velous  view.  To  the  north  stretched  miles 
of  jungle-clad  hill  and  valley,  passing  from 
tropic  garden  to  the  vague  blue  of  distance 
until  rimmed  by  the  ultramarine  of  the 
Caribbean.  To  the  south  the  tumbling 
hills  of  Paraiso  trooped  away  disordered 
until  they  marched  out  into  the  Pacific, 
which  they  dotted  with  verdant  isles.  Be¬ 
low  him  lay  the  great  Canal,  raw  and  eroded 
through  Culebra  Cut,  but  in  the  distance 
outlined  by  jungle-covered  banks. 

Presently  a  small,  moving  object  caught 
his  eye;  he  fixed  it  with  his  glass,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  the  white-clad  figure  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  who  with  two  of  his  staff  was . 
making  a  tour  of  the  works  on  the  railway 
automobile. 

Jim’s  eyes  swept  again  the  boundless 
view  of  hill  and  valley,  swamp  and  forest, 
the  two  distant  oceans  .  .  .  then  turned 
back  to  the  tiny  speck  of  white.  There 
was  a  shocking  quality  in  the  comparison 
of  the  two  antagonists;  the  amazing  effron¬ 
tery  of  this  atom,  coolly  directing  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Cordilleras!  And  with 
what?  Far  below  him  on  the  slope  there 
was  a  splash  of  movement  and  color,  punc¬ 
tuated  by  tiny  jets  of  steam ;  one  of  the 
big  American  shovels  had  been  half-buried 
in  a  slide  and  was  pluckily  digging  itself 
free  again.  Jim  watched  the  tiny  thing 
attack  the  mountain,  then  looked  across  to 
the  opposite  slope  where  an  old  French 
bucket-excavator  had  been  cutting  a  foot¬ 
hold  for  a  construction-railway. 

“To  think  of  working  with  toys  like 
that.  .  .”  hesaidaloud,  “.  .  .  what  nerve! 

.  .  .  Good  Lord,  what  nerve!”  His  eye 
measured  the  great  upper  prism  already 
dug  with  such  toys  by  the  French,  and  a 
sort  of  awe  fell  upon  him. 

For  several  minutes  he  sat  in 
meditation,  strangely  moved. 
Then  suddenly  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  heart  thumping,  his 
pale  eyes  a-gleam.  The  zeal 
of  the  humble  workers  at  Em¬ 
pire  and  Gatun  and  Culebra 
grew  suddenly  clear  to  him. 
There  were  bigger  things  than  graft!  The  reward  of 
these  men  would  come  later  when  they  should  see  a 
stately  battleship,  her  bright  work  glittering,  her  guns 
gleaming,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ablaze  against  the 
background  of  tropic  green,  march  down  between  the 
high  hills  of  Culebra,  sweep  grandly  past  the  rolling 
slopes  of  Paraiso,  and  so  on  to  the  broad  Pacific  through 
the  Canal  which  they  had  dug  ! 

Jim  half  closed  his  eyes  and  saw  the  picture;  he  saw 
a  squadron  filing  past  beneath;  a  grim  line  of  cruisers 
winding  up  from  Gatun  and  on  through  to  meet  upon 
the  Pacific  the  enemy  to  their  flag.  He  could  see  the 
late  sun  lurid  on  their  war  paint,  hear  the  hills  giving 
back  the  echoes  as  their  bugles  sounded  “colors,”  and 
the  ensigns  fluttered  down. 

Then  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  a 
part  of  it  all,  a  nerve  of  the  great  body,  a  factor  of  the 
whole  great  work.  His  pale  eyes  filled,  his  mouth 
twitched;  he  rose  suddenly  and  threw  one  arm  above 
his  head. 

“So  help  me  God  .  .  .”  he  cried  to  the  wilderness. 

“.  .  .  I’ll  play  this  Canal  deal  square!” 

Ill 

'^l/'HEN  he  returned  to  his  quarters  he  found  an 
''  Indian  loitering  about  the  door.  Jim  recognized 
the  man  as  one  of  his  corps  of  irregulars. 

“What  is  it,  Juan?”  he  asked  in  Spanish. 

“A  white  man  has  gone  up  the  river,  senor.  He  was 
not  of  the  Commission.” 

“From  Matachin?” 

“Yes,  senor.  .He  had  a  small  cayugua  and  two 
polers,  men  from  far  up  the  river.  They  did  not 
stop  at  Gamboa  nor  at  St.  Cru.” 

“When  did  they  leave?”  • 

“Before  daybreak,  senor.  It  was  still  dark.” 
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Jim  pondered  the  matter.  The  Indian,  Juan,  was  his 
own  private  spy,  paid  from  his  own  pocket.  He  trusted 
the  man.  There  were  practically  but  three  things  apt 
to  take  a  white  man  up  the  Chagres;  these  were  ba¬ 
nanas,  rubber,  and  gold.  The  banana  buyers  were  well 
known;  rubber  scouts  were  seldom  seen  of  late  years; 
the  chances  were,  therefore,  that  the  man  was  pros¬ 
pecting  for  gold. 

That  evening  while  at  his  supper  one  of  his  Jamaican 
policemen  handed  him  a  despatch.  Jim  opened  it  and 
read: 

white  mail  initials  w  d  gambler  thick-set  muscular  heavy 
clack  mustache  swarthy  scar  over  left  eye  dressed  in  khaki 
wanted  for  the  killing  of  hanfnrd  jones  and  thomas  selby 
clerks  i  c  c  and  wounding  of  others  dangerous  character 
armed  last  seen  boarding  train  for  colon  signed  judson 

Jim’s  mobile  face  set  like  a  death  mask,  then  a  smile 
curved  his  beautiful  mouth.  His  amber  eyes  glowed. 

“It’s  Bill  Diamond,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  thought 
he’d  show  up  sooner  or  later.  Bill  Diamond  .  .  . 
wanted  for  murder  in  ’Frisco,  Seattle,  and  the  Yukon! 

.  .  .  my  man  .  .  .  my  man.” 

Daylight  found  him  on  the  upper  Chagres.  He  had 
taken  a  long  cayugua  and  four  native  negroes,  his  own 
men  whom  he  could  trust. 

His  plans  were  definite;  he  would  go  to  Alhajuela, 
the  abandoned  hydraulic  station,  and  there  he  would 
live  in  one  of  the  old  French  cabins,  apparently  as  a 
hydraulic  engineer,  while  he  sent  out  his  men  to  scout 
the  different  tributaries.  As  soon  as  they  had  located 
his  man  he  would  go  to  the  spot  in  person  and  make 
the  arrest. 

He  had  no  fear  that  Diamond  would  try  to  leave  the 
river  until  driven  out  by  the  rains;  by  that  time  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  man  would  be  altered  by 
sunburn,  a  beard,  and  the  loss  of  flesh. 

He  knew  Bill  Diamond  for  a  dangerous  character;  a 
killer,  who  had  carved  his  fatal  initials  in  more  than 
one  mining  camp  in  the  Northwest;  he  knew  him  also 
for  a  reckless  fool.  No  doubt  he  had  money  in  plenty 
with  which  to  buy  his  sanctuary  among  the  up-river 
folk,  but  he  would  rather  take  a  chance  than  rest  there 
through  the  wet  season.  There  was  really  no  hurry 
about  finding  the  man. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  cayugua  and  watched  the  river 
panorama.  The  Chagres  water  swirled  past,  clear  as 
crystal,  soft  and  limpid.  On  either  side  rose  great 
trees,  shaggy  with  epiphytes,  huge  boughs  pendent 
with  lianas.  A  flock  of  parrots  flew  chattering  over¬ 
head,  their  staccato  cries  alarming  the  still  air,  their 
wings  flashing  with  each  quick  stroke.  An  iguana 
hung  across  the  limb  of  a  tree,  which  its  brethren  had 
denuded  of  leaves,  and  watched  their  passing.  The 
deep,  cool,  virgin  forest  whispered  on  either  side  while 
overhead  the  tropic  sun  blazed  into  the  limpid  river, 
painting  its  bed  with  ever-changing  hues.  Crocodiles 
and  alligators  baked  upon  the  scorching  bars. 

The  stream  was  low;  in  places  the  long  cayugua 
grounded  and  the  polers  stepped  out  knee-deep  and 
shoved  it  over  the  stones.  “Yet  this  trickle  shall  some 
day  float  the  navies  of  the  world  .  .  .  float  them  from 
ocean  to  ocean  .  .  .”  thought  Jim.  They  passed  a  bare 
stretch  of  river-bed  where  a  mammoth  tree  had 
stranded,  the  top  downstream,  the  roots  clawing  on 
all  sides  like  the  arms  of  a  grapnel.  “It  would  not 
have  taken  this  creek  long  to  fill  a  fifty-mile  ditch  when 


that  fellow  came  down  .  .  .”  thought  Jim.  .  . 

What  a  job  .  .  .  my  Lord,  what  a  job  to  hold 
her  when  she’s  in  flood.  ...”  And  again 
there  rose  within  him  the  pride  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  pride  of  craft. 

On  his  way  up  he  had  passed  an  engineer’s 
camp  at  Gamboa.  They  were  boring  into  the 
deep  alluvions  of  the  river-bed,  making  a  final 
investigation  before  proceeding  with  the  plans 
for  the  great  dam  which  would  convert  into  a 
lake  all  that  part  of  the  Chagres  below  Alhajuela.  They  were 
preparing  to  change  the  map  of  the  world,  these  youngsters 
in  their  flannel  shirts  and  khaki  trousers,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  sticky  mud  from  the  Chagres  river-bed.  They 
would  change  the  relations  of  the  two  Americas,  North  and 
South,  just  as  they  would  change  the  relations  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy  and  power  of  the  entire  world.  These  mud-spattered  boys 
with  their  diamond  drills  were  playing  big  parts  in  history.  Yes,  and 
he,  “Grafter  Jim,”  as  he  had  been  sometimes  called,  was  playing  a  big  part 
too.  Discipline  is  the  first  requisite  of  an  army,  whether  organized  to  attack 
hostile  men  or  hostile  nature.  Jim  looked  ahead  at  the  mysterious  river 
unfolding  before  him  and  peered  deeply  into  the  dark,  forbidding  aisles  of 
the  impenetrable  forest.  They  were  big,  these  things,  the  capricious  river, 
the  inscrutable  jungle;  Culebra  also  was  big  .  .  .  the  whole  great 
work  was  big !  River,  forest,  the  Cordilleras  .  .  .  all-  were  big, 
yet  all  were  to  bow  before  the  bigger  things;  human  knowledge, 
duty,  but  most  of  all,  the  Pride  of  Craft. 


Here 


i  ’  > 


pretty,  pretty  woman  ! 


r\AY  passed  day  at  Alhajuela.  Jim 
lived  in  the  abandoned  cabin 
of  the  former  French  fluviographer. 

Juan  remained  as  his  servant ;  the  ne¬ 
groes  he  furnished  with  two  smaller 
cayuguas  and  sent  on  up  the  river  to 
scout  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries. 

Most  of  his  time  he  spent  upon  the 
stream,  spearing  fish  and  shooting 
crocodiles,  or  in  the  jungle,  hunting 
deer  and  turkeys  and  watching  the 
forest  life.  When  the  fierce  sun 
was  quenched  in  the  tree-tops  Juan 
cooked  his  supper,  and  when  he  had 
eaten  it  Jim  sat  in  the  door  of  his 
cabin  and  listened  to  the  night 
sounds  of  the  jungle  which  marched 
up  to  his  feet.  Once  he  heard  the 
snuffling  grunt  of  a  tapir,  rooting 
in  the  river-bank;  another  time 
there  came  from  the  forest  depths 
a  weird  and  startling  whistle,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gruesome  clacking  sound ; 
the  boa  calling  to  his  mate.  At  night  Jim  slept  with 
a  lantern  by  his  cot,  for  the  vampires  set  his  mosquito- 
net  to  swinging  in  the  rush  of  air  from  their  wings  as 
they  circled  the  room. 

Mornings  the  swift  sun  leaped  up  above  the  trees 
and  blazed  down  to  set  the  parrakeets  a-screeching. 
Myriad  humming-birds  sparkled  like  jewels.  Once  he 
saw  a  tarpon  rush  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
leap  into  the  air,  a  silvery  flame.  And  so  the  days 
passed,  but  no  news  came  from  the  criminal,  cowering 
in  the  bush. 

One  morning  Jim  awoke  with  a  numbing  headache; 
the  sunlight  seemed  to  shine  through  his  eyeballs  into 
his  brain,  and  his  tongue  was  like  the  tag  end  of  his 

belt. 

“Fever  .  .  .”  he  said  to  himself,  “or  smallpox.”  He 
had  met  with  several  natives  infected  with  this  disease. 
He  staggered  to  his  door  and  looked  toward  the  river. 

His  cayugua  was  tied  to  the  bank.  He  thought  of 
the  cool,  clean  hospital  wards,  the  skilled  attendance, 
then  of  the  cases  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox  he  had  seen 
in  Manila,  in  Honolulu.  Then  he  looked  again  at  the 
river,  at  the  forest  beyond,  and  with  his  fever  mounting 
rapidly  he  thought  of  the  patient  toilers  boring  into  the 
muck  at  Gamboa;  he  thought  of  Culebra  ...  of  the 
squadron  filing  through  the  cut.  .  .  .  No  doubt,  after 
all,  it  was  only  malaria  .  .  .  every  one  had  a  touch  of 
fever  sooner  or  later.  .  .  . 

“I’ll  stick  it  out  .  .  .  I’ll  stick  it  out  whatever  it  is, ” 
he  muttered  to  himself  and  gulped  down  thirty  grains 
of  quinine.  For  two  days  he  lay  in  a 
semi-delirium,  eating  nothing,  sleep¬ 
ing  a  fitful  fever  sleep,  and  dreaming 
fantastic  fever  dreams.  The  third 
night  he  was  awakened  by  the  crash 
of  rain  upon  the  corrugated  iron  roof 
of  his  cabin ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  roaring  in  his 
ears,  which  he  ascribed  to  quinine  and 
malaria. 

Toward  morning  it  roused  him 
again,  and  for  a  while  he  lay  and 
listened  to  it  idly,  and  as  he  listened 
it  was  borne  upon  him  that  the  noise 
lacked  the  even  monotone  of  fever 
sounds.  He  crawled  from  his  bed  and 
lurched  to  the  door,  threw  it  open, 
and  gazed  down  toward  the  river,  then 
gripped  the  casement  with  a  cry  of 
dismay. 

The  torrential  Chagres  was  in  flood. 
What  had  been  a  placid  little  stream 
the  night  before  was  now  become  a 
roaring  cataract;  in  a  single  night 
the  Chagres  had  risen  twenty  feet, 
and  was  tearing  down  through  the 
Alhajuela  gorge,  red  and  angry,  torn 
with  whirlpools,  ripping  out  the  bank  upon  one  side,  and 
inundating  the  forest  on  the  other. 

For  minutes  Jim  clung  to  the  rotting  casement  and  looked 
down  fascinated,  bewildered,  awed.  The  change  had  been  so 
swift,  so  absolute. 

“And  to  think  of  harnessing  that  thing,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“To  think  of  stabling  it  .  .  .  putting  it  in  a  paddock  and 
making  it  work  .  .  .  float  ships  and  open  and  shut  locks  and 
run  dynamos  to  light  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  it  feeds  .  .  . 


What’s  two  niggers  alongside  a  crick  paved  with  nuggets  ? 


and  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do  at  Gamboa.  ...” 
He  stared  down  at  the  swirling,  turbid  water,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  pride  of  the  thing  swept  over  him  and  sent 
the  blood  singing  through  his  veins. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  but  a  black  cloud  hung  low  on 
the  hills  upstream.  Juan  appeared,  coming  from  the 
river-bank. 

“Are  the  cayuguas  safe?”  asked  Jim. 

“The  big  one  is  gone,  senor,”  replied  the  man.  “It 
must  have  been  swept  away  by  a  tree.  The  little  one 
is  safe.” 

Jim  took  some  fruit  and  coffee,  then  flung  himself 
upon  his  cot  again.  Hours  passed  and  still  he  lay  in  a 
semi-stupor,  his  racked  body  the  battleground  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  drug.  How  long  he  lay  there  he  could  not 
tell,  but  when  at  length  he  opened  his  eyes  they  fell 
upon  a  white  man  who  was  drying  his  clothes  upon  the 
steps  of  the  cabin.  A  khaki  coat  was  spread  upon  the 
door-sill;  the  owner  was  wringing  the  water  from  one 
sleeve,  and  through  the  rents  in  his  ragged  shirt  Jim 
saw  the  sinewy,  hairy  limbs  of  a  great  ape".  A  heavy 
revolver  swung  from  a  holster  at  his  belt. 

“Hello  .  .  .”  muttered  Jim.  The  man  started,  then 
swung  about  with  a  vulpine  twist  of  his  muscular 
frame;  the  face  was  vulpine  also,  fringed  with  a  shaggy 
mane,  and  with  little  wolfish  eyes  set  close  together. 
Upon  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  there  was  a  small 
cicatrice  which  gleamed  white  against  the  sunburnt 
skin. 

Jim  flung  one  arm  across  his  face  as  if  to  shield  the 
glare  of  light.  Recognition  at  that  moment  would 
have  meant  swift  and  merciless  death.  Through  his 
fever  mist,  and  despite  the  changes  in  the  man,  he  had 
discovered  his  quarry,  the  murderer,  Bill  Diamond, 
wanted  for  the  lives  he  had  taken  in  the  sheer  blood- 
lust  of  the  killer. 

Diamond  dropped  his  head  forward  and  stared  at  Jim 
with  bloodshot  eyes. 

“Hullo  .  .  .”  he  said.  “Fever?” 

“Yes  .  .  .”  muttered  Jim. 

Diamond  reached  the  side  of  his  cot  in  quick,  catlike 
steps ;  he  peered  down  searchingly ;  some  instinct,  the 
vulpine  cunning,  warned  him  of  an  enemy.  He  glanced 
at  Jim,  then  warily  about  the  cabin,  through  the  shut¬ 
tered  window  at  the  door,  as  if  expecting  it  to  spring. 
A  vampire  fluttered  in  the  rafters;  he  started,  and  his 
hand  fell  to  his  hip  .  .  .  and  all  of  the  while  Jim’s  pale 
eyes,  shielded  by  his  arm,  were  watching  him  through 
their  long  fringe  of  lashes. 

“Prospectin’?”  he  muttered,  in  a  heavy,  fevered  voice. 

Diamond  moved  uneasily  at  the  tone;  it  recalled 
some  past  memory  of  danger. 

“A  little,”  he  answered  sulkily.  “Got  flushed  out  by 
the  rain,  so  I  run  down  to  touch  ye  for  some  grub. 
What  you  doin’  here,  anyway?” 

“Fluviographer,”  Jim  drawled.  “Measurin’  the 
damn  river.” 

“Hell  y’are.  .  .” 

“Any  luck  prospectin’?” 

Again  Diamond  threw  him  a  quick,  uneasy  glance. 
The  prone  figure  reassured  him. 

“Can’t  complain,”  he  answered  gruffly.  He  kicked 
a  matting  sack  which  was  set  by  the  door-jamb.  “Like 
to  see  somethin’  real  pretty?” 

Again  he  looked  warily  about,  then  as  his  eyes  came 
back  to  Jim  he  laughed  contemptuously.  “I  wouldn’t 

( Continued  on  fage  32) 
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GREAT  UNTHANKFUL 


Showing  how  a  wandering  Grouch  failed  to  make  a  convert  of  the  Average  Man 


THE  Average  Man  awoke  rather  late  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning.  In  fact,  the  bells  calling 
gratefully  to  services  were  jangling  up  and 
down  the  mediocre  street  in  which  he  lived. 
The  night  before  he  had  gone  abroad,  had 
eaten  the  average  dinner,  attended  the  average  theatre, 
partaken  of  the  average  midnight  supper,  and  had 
complained  that  the  average  of  all  these  things  was  so 
low.  But  when  he  had  paid  the  bills  he  had  reflected 
that  the  average  was  pretty  high,  after  all. 

This  morning  the  light  from  the  airshaft  adjoining 
his  hall  bedroom  filtered  in  with  a  particularly  stale 
pallor,  a  window  lifted  itself  noiselessly,  and  an  elderly 
ghost  drifted  into  the  room.  He  was  a  dejected,  tat¬ 
tered  military  ghost.  His  eyes  were  watery,  his  sword 
saw-edged  and  bent.  His  uniform  looked  as  though  it 
had,  in  ages  past,  been  rescued  from  a  fire;  for  one 
epaulet  had  disappeared,  half  the  buttons  were  gone, 
and  the  coat  hung  in  tatters  at  the  tails.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  General  Discontent  who  seated  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  and  polished  his  nose  with  a  Dlue  cotton 
handkerchief. 

“Bah!”  he  exclaimed  so  abruptly  that  the  Average 
Man  bumped  his  head  against  a  bedpost.  “1  suppose, 
because  some  old  witch-toasting  demagogue  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  happened  to  be  taken  unexpectedly  cheerful 
one  November  day  in  the  year  sixteen-hundred  and 
something,  that  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  get  in  on  the 
moth-blown  fiction  and  holler  ‘I’m  thankful!’  until  the 
police  hear  you  and  run  you  in  for  dodging  jury  duty. 

“Pooh!  I  don’t  know  as  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  announ¬ 
cing  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  third  Thursday  in  No¬ 
vember  has  made  me  rejoice  so  as  it  hurts  me.  Why 
don’t  Teddy  make  it  the  second  Thursday  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  shove  it  along  into  December  or  leave  it  off 
altogether?  It’s  about  the  only  sacred  institution  in 
the  country  that  he  hasn’t  jumped  on  and  scared  out  of 
a  year’s  growth. 

“Not  that  I  don’t  think  most  of  our  sacred  institu¬ 
tions  deserve  jumpin’  on  and  scarin’  out  of  a  year’s 
growth.  Are  you  thankful  because  Mr.  Baer  has  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  that  makes  the  price  of  coal  go  up  as 
the  mercury  goes  down;  because  Senator  Aldrich  is  so 
busy  a-winkin’  at  John  D.  Rockefeller  that  he  can’t  see 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Or  maybe 
you’re  thankful  for  janitors  and  open  sewers  and  yel¬ 
low  journalism  and  automobiles  and  murders  and 
gentlemen  burglars  and  lady  financiers  and  patent 
medicines? 

“I  know  your  style.  You’re  one  o’  them  Stars  o’ 
Hope  what  thinks  that  there’s  a-goin’  to  be  Universal 
Peace  every  time  the  Hague  Tribunal  meets.  You 
imagine  that  every  feller  that  gits  a  Carnegie  medal  is 
a  hero,  and  that  the  United  States  Senate  is  run  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(‘Some  yap  named  Galileo,  or  Gallagher,  or  some 
thing  like  that,  once  got  it  in  the  neck  for  remarkin’ 
that  the  world  do  move.  Of  course,  it 
do — but  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  say  where  it’s 
a-movin’  to. 

“Science  and  invention!  Feller  over 
in  Paris  discovers  radium ;  in  a  week  it’s 
on  the  market  as  a  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine,  guaranteed  to  cure  hemorrhages, 
hair  -  lip,  hydrophobia,  homesickness, 


heart  disease,  and  any  other  ailment  beginnin’  with  the 
letter  h,  or  money  refunded.  Feller  discovers  wireless 
telegraphy  and  Wall  Street  corrals  it  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  Feller  discovers  the  North  Pole  and  sells  out  to 
the  Ice  Trust. 

“Folks  is  always  standin’  around  a-talkin’  about  im¬ 
provin’  the  world.  Say,  what  is  Improvement?  A 
political  contractor  sees  a  broad  and  lovely  boulevard 
paved  with  flawless  asphalt,  lined  with  harmonious 
mansions  and  shaded  by  pleasant  trees.  He  drives  up 
and  down  that  boulevard  for  two  or  three  days  a-makin’ 
figures  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper.  Then  he  sends 
around  an  army  of  Sicilian  bandits  who  attack  the 
quiet  picture  with  pick  and  shovel,  tear  up  the  asphalt, 


“I  tipped  him  fifty  cents — but  no  use!” 


tear  down  the  mansions,  lop  off  the  shade  trees,  throw 
earthworks  over  the  sidewalks,  discharge  several  boxes 
of  dynamite  and  stick  up  on  the  impressive  ruin  the 
sign,  ‘Street  Closed  Until  Next  Election.’  That’s  Im¬ 
provement,  my  lad.  No,  siree,”  growled  the  ghost  of 
General  Discontent,  “this  here  old  planet  o’  ourn  ain’t 
travelin’  on  schedule  time.  Its  works  are  rusty  and  it 
needs  a  new  mainspring — ” 

“But,  my  dear  General,”  interrupted  the  Average 
Man,  “isn’t  it  true  that  the  world  is  gradually  improv¬ 
ing?  Won’t  the  armies  of  General  Opinion  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sentiment  finally  overcome  selfishness  and  igno¬ 
rance  until  the  dream  of  Utopia  becomes  a  fact?” 

General  Discontent  opened  his  empty  jaws  and 
crackled  a  laugh  that  was  like  the  performance  of  a 


‘  Feller  discovers  the  North  Pole 
and  sells  out  to  the  Ice  Trust  ” 


Pianola  or  a  whited  sepulchre.  “Utopia!”  he  shrieked. 
“Say,  ever  been  there?  It’s  positively  the  slowest  town 
this  side  of  York  Centre.  I  spent  jest  one  evenin’ 
there,  and  took  the  New  Jerusalem  express  back  for 
Chicago  next  mornin’.  What’s  the  matter  with  it? 
Everything.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Utopia  Hotel,  so 
I  got  aboard  a  trolley  car.  Ladies  all  got  up  to  give 
me  a  seat,  which  made  me  nervous,  and  first  thing  I 
knowed  the  car  had  took  me  plum  past  my  corner 
‘Conductor,’  I  yells,  ‘why  didn’t  you  stop  at  Zion 
Street,  the  way  I  told  you?’  ‘Excuse  me,  sir,’  says  the 
conductor,  pulling  off  his  hat— and  the  next  thing  I 
knowed,  he  had  backed  the  car  up  to  my  corner  where 
he  helped  me  off,  gave  me  back  my  nickel,  and  handed 

me  five  shares  of  non¬ 
assessable  stock  in  the 
Golden  Rule  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company! 

“Then  I  ordered  dinner 
at  the  Utopia  Hotel  — 
splendid  spread  includin’ 
all  the  indigestibles  of  the 
season.  When  I  paid  my 
bill  (it  came  to  thirty- 
nine  cents)  the  waiter  in¬ 
sisted  on  givin’  me  a  five 
per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

I  tipped  him  fifty  cents— 
but  no  use!  He  dropped 
the  money  in  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  box  when  he 
thought  I  wasn’t  lookin’. 

“After  dinner  I  went  to. 
the  Utopia  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  show  wouldn’t 
have  made  much  of  a  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  Rialto.  I  guess 
it  had  been  reformed.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  act 
the  manager  came  out  in 
front  of  the  curtain  and 
said:  ‘Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men;  this  show  is  not  so  very  good  and  the  actors 
range,  in  talent,  from  poor  to  mediocre.  I  am  sure  the 
performance  must  bore  you,  so  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give 
you  back  your  money  at  the  door.’ 

“But  the  audience  arose  as  one  man  and  shouted 
politely,  in  unison:  ‘Oh,  no!  We  consider  the  play  per¬ 
fectly  dee-lightful.  Go  ahead,  by  all  means!’ 

“So  they  settled  back  in  their  chairs  and  went  to 
sleep— all  but  me.  I  hustled,  out  into  the  night  and 
called  a  cab.  I  ordered  the  Utopian  cabman  to  drive 
me  to  the  station,  but  he  hesitated  a  long  time;  then 
finally  he-opens  the  trap  door  on  top  and  hollers’ down 
the  airshaft:  ‘Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  sure  you  can 
afford  this?’ 

'  “That  settled  Utopia  for  me,”  said  the  spook  of 
General  Discontent.  “Unselfishness  like  that  ain’t 
human — it  ain’t  healthy — ” 

The  Average  Man  yawned  impatiently  and  sat  up  in 
bed. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  excuse  me,”  he  said.  “It 
is  already  past  noon,  and  I  have  to  dress.  I  have  an 
engagement  to  go  out  to  Thanksgiving  dinner  with— 
well,  it’s  important.” 

“Hoot!  bah!”  grunted  the  military  shade.  “Re¬ 
frigerated  Chicago  turkey,  embalmed  mince-meat, 
mineral-dye  cranberry  sauce — serves  you  good  and 
plenty.  Well,  you’ll  rejoice,  I  suppose,  because  you 
ain’t  got  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Good-by,  you 
idiot,  and  bad  digestion  to  ye!” 

And  the  spirit  of  General  Discontent  faded  through 
a  window,  kicking  a  hole  through  a  pane  of  glass  as  he 
disappeared. 

The  Average  Man  arose,  dressed  carefully,  brushed 
his  hat,  and  pinned  a  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  He 
paused,  during  his  employment,  and  read  affectionately 
a  few  words  scribbled  on  foolish  pink  note-paper.  The 
note  had  been  written  to  him  by  the  Average  Girl. 

The  Average  Man  swung  out  into  the  street  flourish- 
ing  his  cane.  Around  the  corner  a  mechanical  piano 
was  attacking  ‘  ‘  Silver  Heels’  ’  energetically.  The  Aver¬ 
age  Man  hailed  a  hansom,  named  a  fondly  remembered 
address  and  inquired  the  fare. 

“Four  dollars  and  a  half,”  said  the  cabman  promptly. 
“Thank  Heaven  I’m  not  in  Utopia!”  said  the  Aver¬ 
age  Man  as  he  boarded  the  piratical  craft  and  sailed 
jauntily  away. 
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THE  NEW  CLOUD  IN  THE  WEST 


The  menace  of  trouble  with  Japan  that  is  gather¬ 
ing  about  the  schoolhouses  of  San  Francisco 


A.  ALTMAN 

President  of  San  Francisco’s 
Board  of  Education 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  SCHOOL  FOR  JAPANESE,  CHINESE,  AND  KOREAN  PUPILS 
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confine 


rHE  traditional  and  well- 
founded  hostility  to  Chinese 
immigration  in  California  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  for  an  agitation 
against  the  Japanese.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  fire 
which  burnt  out  all  the  school- 
houses  in  a  great  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  the  pupils,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  availed  itself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exclude  all  Japanese  from  the 
schools  attended  by  Americans,  and 


Oriental, 


SECRETARY  METCALF 

Sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  President 
to  investigate  the  Japanese  trouble 
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them  to  a  special  school  in  Com¬ 
pany  with  Chinese  and  Koreans. 
Japan  resented  this  action,  and 
President  Roosevelt  sent  Secretary 
Metcalf  to  San  Francisco  to  try 
to  smooth  matters  over.  But 
President  Altman,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  declined  to  make  any 
concessions.  The  Japanese  bit¬ 
terly  resent  being  classed  with  Chinese 
and  Koreans  under  the  general  head 
of  “  Orientals.”  “If  our  race  is 
they  say,  “so  is  Mr.  Altman's  own” 


M.  H.  DE  YOUNG  (SITTING) 


JAPANESE  STUDENTS 


San  Francisco  thinks  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  school  *  THE  PACIFIC  HIGH-SCHOOL-  NO  JAPANESE  NEED  APPLY 


The  editor  who  made  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  dangerous 


THE  first  three-cent  car 
*  ever  operated  in  Cleve- 
and,  if  not  in  the  United 
states,  was  run  by  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  when  the  West 
side  Line  of  the  Forest  City 
Railway  Company  was  for- 
nally  opened  to  the  public. 
The  Forest  City  Company  is 
tnder  lease  to  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company,  and  the 
vhole  system  comes  as  near 
o  public  ownership  as  the 
aw  of  Ohio  allows.  It  is 
o  be  self-supporting,  paying 
i  moderate  return  upon  the 
■  apital  actually  invested, 
vithout  water,  but  it  has 
tot  been  created  for  profit. 
The  directors  have  volun- 
arily  assumed  a  public  trust, 
lut  they  have  anticipated 
hat  the  lease  which  they 
aold  may  some  day  be  worth 
nillions,  so  they  have  asked 
he  City  Council  to  take  it 
ut  of  their  power  to  violate 
he  trust  which  they  have 
ssumed.  They  have  agreed 
Mth  the  Council  to  operate 
11  of  the  franchises  awarded 
o  the  Forest  City  Railway 
jlompany;  that  they  will 
arry  passengers  at  three- 
ent  fare  with  transfers; 
hat  the  city  may  at  any  time 
ike  over  the  property  at  its 
ppraised  value,  plus  ten  per 
ent  as  a  bonus,  should  the 


MAYOR  JOHNSON  ACTS  AS  MOTORMAN  ON  THE  FIRST  3-CENT-FARE  CAR  IN  CLEVELAND 


Legislature  give  the  city 
power  to  do  so.  And  in 
order  that  they  shall  at  all 
times  be  under  the  control 
of  the  city,  they  agree  that 
the  council  may  at  all  times 
regulate  fares  and  transfers, 
and  at  any  time  revoke  any 
franchise  granted  to  the 
company  on  condition  only 
that  the  city  compensate  it 
for  the  physical  damage  to 
its  property.  Further  than 
this  they  agree  that  all  earn¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  operating 
expenses  and  the  rental  to 
the  Forest  City  Railway 
Company  shall  be  used  for 
betterments,  extensions,  im¬ 
provements  in  service  or 
the  reduction  of  fares  below 
three  cents.  And  in  order 
that  the  city  may  be  a  fully 
informed  partner  in  the 
enterprise,  the  company  dis¬ 
closed  its  receipts  and  expen¬ 
ditures  and  agreed  to  keep 
its  books  forever  open  to 
inspection.  There  can  be 
no  machine  built  upon  the 
spoils  system.  There  is  no 
danger  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  city’s  credit  is  not  used 
at  all.  And,  best  of  all,  the 
street  railways  are  forever 
removed  from  politics.  For 
the  Municipal  Traction  Com¬ 
pany  has  no  franchises  to 
be  gambled  for  through  a 
control  of  the  city  or  State 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 
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By  ARTHUR  RUHL 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  first 
article,  published  in  Collier's  for  November  3,  treated  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  its  people.  The 
next  u  ill  describe  the  odd  life  of  the  West  Coast  steamers  mailboat,  freighter ,  and  market  gardener  in  one ” — the 
journey  from  Panama  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  the  ride  thence  up  the  wonderful  Oroya  Railroad,  the  highest  in  the  world 


THERE  are  many  strange  ways  of  getting  about 
in  South  America,  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  them 
brings  a  more  complete  sense  of  contrast  than 
comes  with  walking  up  the  gangplank  from 
the  wharf  at  La  Guayra  to  the  deck  of  a  Royal 
Mail.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to  get  out  of  La  Guayra  as 
to  get  into  it ;  one  must  call  on  the  prefect  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  one  is  not  an  escaping  regicide,  pay  his 
going-away  fees,  deposit  in  gold  enough  to  meet  quar¬ 
antine  expenses  at  the  Isthmus  so  that  the  steamship 
agent  may  violate  the  company’s  order  to  accept  no 
passengers  for  Colon ;  and,  after  pecking  at  a  villainous 
garlic-greasy  luncheon  on  a  hotel  balcony  looking  out 
on  the  Caribbean,  skirmishing  through  smelly  streets, 
hardly  daring  to  draw  a  full  breath,  and  awaiting  with 
the  gringo’s  panicky  dread  the  bite  of  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito,  one  has  just  about  forgotten  the  pretty  little 
capital  over  behind  the  mountains,  Bolivar  Plaza,  and 
the  hooded  victorias  twinkling  through  the  dark,  and 
is  ready  for  comic-opera  Latin  America  at  its  wildest. 
Then  you  step  across  a  bit  of  planking  into  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  no  less  than  that.  Your  luggage  is  brought 
by  a  barefoot  mestizo,  sputtering  Spanish  frantically, 
and  laboring  apparently  under  the  obsession  that  you 
have  robbed  him  or  that  the  steamer  is  going  to  sail 
without  you,  and  it  is  taken  by  a  sandy  haired  Cockney 
steward,  who  says.  ‘  Ticket,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,” 
and  “Thank  you,  sir,  ”  whether  one  gives  him  half  a 
sovereign  or  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  You 
leave  behind  the  desayuno  ol  rolls  and  cafe  con  leche — 
hot  milk  and  native  coffee,  black  as  ink  —and  approach 
a  breakfast  of  toast  and  orange  marmalade,  eggs,  cold 
joints,  bloaters,  and  Yorkshire  brawn.  The  decks  are 
lined  with  steamer  chairs  whose  occupants  seem  as 
unaware  that  the  steamer  has  touched  at  a  new  port, 
full  of  sights  new  and  strange  which  they  may  never 
see  again,  as  they  are  of  the  existence  of  those  reclining 
on  either  side  of  them.  They  do  not  see  the  theatre- 
curtain  town,  nor  the  wonderful  brown  mountains. 
They  are  reading  the  romances  of  the  Colonial  Library, 
just  as  they  were  five  minutes  after  the  ship  left  South¬ 
ampton,  just  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  sailing  east 
on  a  P.  and  O.  to  whatever  queer  corner  of  the  Orient. 
At  five  o’clock,  of  course,  ther  e  is  tea  and  biscuits,  and 
the  Colonial  Governor,  on  his  way  “out”  to,  his  new 
post,  tastes,  sets  down  his  cup  and  forthwith  summons 
the  head  steward:  “What  is  this?”  he  demands,  and 
the  steward,  wetting  his  lips  and  almost  turning  pale, 
ventures  the  opinion  that  it  is  tea.  “Tea?”  rumbles 
the  Colonial  Governor.  “Tea!”  He  regards  the  portly 
steward  as  though  he  were  some  eccentric  insect. 
“Now,  my  good  man!”  he  begins,  straightening  up 
one  hand  on  the  hip,  “I  have  drunk  tea  for  forty  yeahs, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  know — ” 

At  six-thirty  the  bugle  blows.  The  Major’s  big 
bulldog-toed  tan  boots,  which  look  as  though  they 
had  tramped  over  many  miles  of  fair  green,  cease  their 
steady  pound  up  and  down  the  deck,  the  young  men 
rap  their  pipes  on  the  rail,  the  young  women  put  down 
their  Colonial  novels.  At  seven  all  emerge,  dressed  as 
though  they  were  dining  out  at  home  instead  of  dozing 
westward  through  the  tepid  Caribbean  in  the  dregs  of 
the  northeast  trades;  soda  bottles  begin  to  pop,  the 
squeaky  little  orchestra  plays  “The  Lost  Chord,”  and 
airs  from  the  latest  Gaiety  Theatre  success,  and  the 
Colonial  Governor  and  the  Colonel,  at  the  captain’s 
table,  rumble  in  the  fine,  sonorous  parliamentary  man- 


The  white  man’s  burden-carrier  bound  for  Panama 


ner  of  the.  Dreadnought' s  coal  consumption,  the  native 
question  in  Bengal,  and  the  laboring  men’s  lack  of 
interest  in  Nonconformist  schemes  as  though  they  were 
reading  aloud  from  “The  Spectator”  or  “The  Saturday 
Review.” 

It  was  inconceivably  British — that  ship.  I  mean  that 
its  Briticism  was  of  that  incredible  sort  which,  like  the 
complementary  kind  of  Americanism,  one  expects  to 
find  only  in  the  caricatures  of  novels  or  the  stage.  One 
could  imagine  it  sailing  round  the  world  forever  and 
peeping  into  all  the  world’s  strange  and  wonderful 
ports  and  still  the  steamer  chairs  would  line  the  deck 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship  from  which  things  were 
to  be  seen,  still  the  heads  would  be  bent  complacently 
over  the  Colonial  novels.  There  were  several  locomo¬ 
tive  drivers  on  their  way  to  a  West  Coast  railroad — fine 
stalwart  chaps,  with  that  wonderful  combination  of 
sturdiness  and  stupidity  which  is  rarely  so  well  exhib¬ 
ited  as  in  the  face  of  the  British  working  man.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  speak  to  one  of  them  of  “the  Canal.”  “W’at 
canal  is  that?”  said  he.  I  told  him  that  the  United 
States  were  trying  to  dig  one  across  Panama.  “Aouw” 
— he  said,  “are  they  buildin’  a  canal  there?”  with  that 
peculiar  accent  of  the  question  which  seems  to  imply 


that  probably  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  not  doing. 
Two  ladies  sat  at  the  captain’s  right — austere,  scarcely 
youthful  females,  who  dressed  in  black  lace  each  night. 
They  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  Du  Maurier  drawing 
in  “Punch.”  Any  one  who  was  ever  housed  in  that 
antique  and  fleabitten  caravansary  which  stands  across 
the  plaza  from  the  cathedral  at  Panama— up  to  last 
May,  at  least,  triumphantly  the  worst  hotel  in  the  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds — will  understand  how  it  was  al¬ 
most  with  grief  that  a  few  days  after  we  had  landed 
one  saw  these  poor  creatures  there  nibbling  at  its  vil¬ 
lainous  table  d'hote.  It  was  almost  shocking  a  few 
days  later  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  on  the  sun-blis¬ 
tered  dock  at  La  Boca,  gently  bred  apparently,  cer¬ 
tainly  inexperienced,  jostled  by  sweating  coal-passers 
and  negro  porters,  picking  their  way,  timorously,  to  a 
shabby  little  half-freighter  bound  up  the  Mexican 
coast.  They  could  not  sail  for  several  days,  and  mean¬ 
while  they  must  exist,  there,  with  donkey  engines 
wrangling  all  about  them  and  coal  dust  flying,  and  bake 
in  one  of  the  hottest  ports  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
until  we  were  well  down  the  Peruvian  coast  that  a 
young  American  engineer,  to  whom  they  had  appealed 
one  day  in  Panama,  told  me  what  it  all’ meant.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco.  And  to  compass 
a  journey,  which  by  way  of  North  Atlantic  liners  and 
Pullman  cars  might  have  been  made  in  rather  less  time 
than  a  fortnight,  they  were  to  travel  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles,  touch  at  half  the  fever-stricken 
ports  on  the  Western  continent,  and  consume,  first 
and  last,  probably  all  of  two  months.  “But  what 
on  earth — ”  “Well,”  grinned  the  young  engineer, 
“they  said  it  was  the  only  way.  They’d  understood 
that  transportation  was  still  so  crude  that  it  wasn’t 
safe  for  women  to  try  to  cross  the  interior  of  the 
States!” 

It  seemed  to  me  not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
the  fever-breathing  strip  of  coast  between  La  Guayra 
and  Colon  that  ships  like  these  should  be  steaming 
along  it  only  a  stone’s  throw,  so  to  speak,  off  shore.  I 
thought  of  it  as  we  lay  at  the  dock  one  morning  at 
Cartagena,  when,  with  thunder-claps  crashing  all  round 
us  like  exploding  shells  and  that  rain  which  only  the 
tropics  knows,  filling  all  the  world  beyond  the  deck 
awnings  in  one  solid  steamy  waterfall,  the  if-you- 
please-sir-thank-you  stewards  began,  promptly  at 
eleven  o’clock  as  usual,  to  patter  from  chair  to  chair 
with  their  Peek  and  Frean  biscuits  and  little  pink  ices. 
And  I  thought  of  it  every  time  I  looked  overside  and 
saw  the  flying-fish  spattering  away  from  the  bow  and 
recalled  that  behind  that  jagged  brown  shore-line  were 
the  snow  heights  and  the  steamy  jungles  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Colombia,  and  not  so  very  far  away  In¬ 
dians  as  naked  and  refreshingly  savage  as  any  on  the 
continent. 

There  are  two  ways  of  seeing  this  northwest  corner 
of  South  America  and  traversing  the  several  thousand 
miles  that  take  one  from  the  asphalt  and  cabs  of 
Caracas  to  the  asphalt  and  cabs  of  the  capital  of  Peru. 
By  one  way  you  go  cross  country,  cut  your  way 
through  jungles,  ford  rivers  full  of  alligators'  and 
snakes,  shiver  on  mountain  passes  higher  than  any  in 
the  Rockies,  get  bitten  up  by  all  sorts  of  troublesome 
insects  and  elected  to  a  geographical  society  when  you 
get  home.  By  the  other  way  one  coasts  along  effetely 
in  some  such  mailboat  as  this,  and  endeavors  to  content 
one’s  self  by  reading  “Westward  Ho,”  and  consular 


The  Question  of  Beauty 


is  largely  a  matter  of 
skin  cleanliness  and 
healthfulness.  Taboo 
paint,  powder,  skin 
foods,  lotions  and 
such — make  friends 
with  good  soap  and 
fresh  water  —  take 
plenty  of  exercise — 
and  Dame  Nature  will 
do  her  best  for  your 
complexion. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  happens  when  the  skin  is 
not  kept  thoroughly  cleansed 
(and  when  we  say  cleansed, 
we  mean  cleansed ,  not  merely 
washed  off)} 

The  surface  of  the  human 
body  contains  millions  of 
tiny  little  glands — only  vis¬ 
ible  through  a  microscope — 
which  are  full  of  life  and  duty  when  in  a 
healthful  condition.  One-sixth  of  all  the 
waste  matter  daily  thrown  off  from  the  body 
is  shed  through  these  pores,  and  if  not 
thoroughly  removed  it  remains  to  clog  up 
these  glands  and  destroy  their  mission.  A 
sallow, “broken  out’’  or  generally  unhealthy 
skin  is  the  result. 

Absolute  skin  health  and  beauty — and 
this  means  the  daily  removal  of  all  waste 
matter — is  only  possible  with  the  constant 
aid  of  good  soap  and  water.  The  water  is 
easily  obtained;  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
right  soap. 

A  soap  can  either  cleanse,  purify,  soften 
and  beautify  the  skin — or  it  can  clog, 
irritate,  roughen  and  injure  it. 

FAIRY  SOAP  not  only  cleanshnt  cleanses. 
Ic  removes  the  dead  waste  matter — the  im¬ 


purities — from  the  pores 
and  leaves  them  free  to 
perform  their  function. 

FAIRY  SOAP  is  pure 
— it  is  made  from  choice 
cocoanut  oil  and  edible 
beef  fat — the  best  and 
purest  ingredientswe  can 
buy.  It  contains  no 
coloring  matter  or  other 
adulterant  to  cover  up  a 
multitude  of  bad  mater¬ 
ials.  It  is  good,  pure 
soap  and  nothing  but 
soap,  and  will  agree  with 
the  tenderest  skin. 

Although  FAIRY 
SOAP  sells  for  but  5c  a 
cake,  it  is  the  peer  of 
anysoap — white  orother- 
wise — sold  today,  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  Prove  this 
to  your  satisfaction  by  a 
personal  test. 

the 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago 

Fairy  Soap  was  granted  highest  possible 
awards  at  both  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  Expositions. 
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Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?” 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
enting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  groat  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  m  _  $125  upward.  Also 

heauWul  new  Up-  Cn/^IUI  rights  at. $125, §135, 
and  $165.  An  1\|J  If  I  instrument  at  §190 

that  we  can  rec-  *  "v*,4on,mend  highly. 
'V  rite,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
or  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
■door  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


MOVING  PICTURE  Machines 


Stereopt 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni- 

- l*es  f°r  nien  with 

,  We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  small  capital. 

TITF1  T'T-n«T^T*C'tTJinSTri  ct  10,18  :,t  a  ■Cl>n*risi,igly  low  cost, 
and  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 

i  „  1  oinmit,  also  local  fields  in  Chu’ches.  Public  Schools, 

SnnTuin<n^enie™  Publio  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
PP  y  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offvr.  Sent  Free. 

Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  st.,  I),.pt  150,  Chicago 


of  suits  now  worn  by 
correct  dressers  every 
where.  It  is  manj 
years  6ince  fashion 
has  produced  such 
handsome  and  nobby 
garments  for  Men  s 
wear.  LOOK  at  the 
long  straight  front  ef¬ 
fect  of  coat, the  shaped 
back  with  long  vent. 
4  They  are  beauties,” 
will  look  well  on  old 
and  young. 

TO  BE  UP-TO-DATE 

order  from  us  a  full 
suit,  coat,  pants  and 
vest  made  from  the 
new  dove  Brown 
Worsted  or  a  Black 
and  White 
mixed  cloth. 
Wewillmake, 
it  exactly  like  the  above  illus¬ 
tration,  with  an  extra  paiiONLY 
of  striped  worsted  Trousers,  and  an 
extra  fancy  vest,  to  wear  on  occasion; 
practically  two  full  suits  for  the  price  of 

one  suit . 

Besides,  we  send  them  to  you  in  a  neat,  patent  suit¬ 
case,  without  extra  charge. 

Let  us  send  you  a  large  illustration  of  the  new  suit,  show¬ 
ing  every  detail  in  back  and  front.  With  it  will  send  free 
newest  samples  for  Suits,  Trousers,  Fancy  Vests,  etc.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door.  Address 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  TAILORS 
1126  Kesner  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Congress,  CHICAGO 

Reference :  Royal  Trust  Company  Rank.  Capital  .000  000.00 
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Soap  cannot  cleanse  deeper 
than  the  surface  Yet  dirt,  lots  of  it, 
gets  way  down  into  the  pores. 

So  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  to  get  the 
skin  really  clean,  to  get  out  the  pore-dirt,  you 
must  do  something  beside  wash  the  skin  with  mere 
soap  and  water.  You  must  employ  massage,  with 

iam 

„e  Cream 

to  get  down  into  the  pores  and  bring  out  all  foreign  secretion 
and  make  the  skin  clean,  soft  and  health v.  Gentlewomen 
appreciate  this  because  it  gives  them  beauty  —  men  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  cleanliness  after  a  day  of  toil 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  makes  the  skin  strong-textured  and  fine-grained,  the 
flesh  solid,  the  muscles  pliant,  but  firm.  It  does  more — it 
will  take  out  all  wrinkles,  round  out  the  contour  of  face  and 
neck,  and  bring  color  to  the  cheeks. 

Test  it  with  Our  Free  Sample 

Simply  send  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  the  sample  together  with  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book  on  F acial  Massage,  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

Men  should  also  try  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  after  shaving;  by  cleansing  the 
pores  of  soap  it  allays  irritation,  does  away  with  soreness. 

All  leading  barbers  will  give  a  HAND  massage 
with  P omfeian  Cream  —  Accept  ?io  substitutes. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  but  do  not  accept  a  sub-  ^ 
stitute  for  Pompeian  under  any  circumstances.  If  your  <> 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  send  a  50-cent  or  $1.00  ^ 

jar  of  the  cream,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  ^y> 


POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY 

3  Prospect  St.#  Cleveland,  Ohio 


& 


Pompeian 
Mfg.  Co. 

3  Prospect  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  — 
Please  send,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  me,  one 
copy  of  your  book  on 
facial  massage  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  sample  of  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream. 


'O 


This  is  the  jar  the 
barber  buys 


Try  Pompeian  Massage  Soap  as  a 
surface  cleanser — it  is  soft  and 
soothing  to  the  most  delicate 
skin.  Refreshing  for  toilet  or 
bath.  All  druggists.  Box  of 
three  cakes,  50  cents.  . 


Name.. 


Address . 


Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 


FARM 

In  Virginia 


Keep  Perfectly  Dry 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


With  cozy  new  3-room 
cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables/  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live 
town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid  so¬ 
cial  advantages.  “Go  South,— Young  Man!” 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

F  H  I  aRaiimP  Agrl.4Indl.Agt., 

MT  .  n.  LdDaiime,  Norfolk  4  Western  Ry. 

Dept.  27,  Roanoke,  Va. 


The 

Storm  Proof 
Buggy 

that  affords  abso¬ 
lute  protection 
from  rain, snow,  ^ 
wind,  cold  and  < 
dust.  Instant¬ 
ly  changed  in¬ 
to  the  most 
pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  vehicle.  Cooler  in  summer  than  the  old  style,  and 
as  effective  in  winter  as  a  closed  cab.  Costs  no  more 
than  other  well  made  buggies  that  do  not  protect.  We 
guarantee  the  construction  and  your  satisfaction  to  be 
perfect;  if  not,  return  to  ns  at  our  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Write  today  for  catalogue  P. 

POUTS  &  HUNTER  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
137  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


How  to  save  DOLLARS  in 
Cooking  and  Heatings - - 


It  has  cost  many  stove  users  HUNDREDS  OF  WASTED  DOLLARS  to  find  this  out. 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  solve  this  problem  for  you.  You  will  get 
all  this  information  FREE. 

To  secure  this  FREE  INFORMATION,  write  us  a  letter  (or  use  the  Coupon  in  the  corner 

if  more  convenient),  stating  which  book  you 
want,  and  you  will  bear  from  us  with  Free 
Advice  by  return  mail. 

Indicate  book  wanted  by  letter 

A  — Cast  Ranges  E — Base  Burners 

B — Steel  Ranges  F — Heating  Stoves 

C — Cook  Stoves  G — Oak  Stoves 

D — Gas  Ranges  H  — Gas  Heaters 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 


WRITE  PLAINLY  and  only  on  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  PAPER 


Address  Manager  Advice  Department 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  A  Lakers  of  Stoves  and  Ranges 
in  the  World. 


A  STOVE  or  RANGE  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all — 
also  a  complete  line 
Garland  Gas 
Ranges. 


Stove  Dealer’s  Name 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


25 


CjEINTLEMEIN  I  rAT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Who  Dress  for  Style 
Neatness,  and  Comfort 
Wear  the  Improved 


The  Name 
is  stamped  on 
every  loop — 


ON  APPROVAL — to  be 

returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Only  $25.00 

ful  Buffet.  Would  cost  at 
retail  $4‘2.00.  Choice  Quar 
ter-sawed  Golden  Oak;  piano 
polish;  hand  -  cut  carvings; 
French  bevel  mirror,  40x12 
inches;  roll  drawer  fronts, 
cross  banded ;  one  drawer 
plush  lined;  solid  brass  trim¬ 
mings;  ball¬ 
bearing 
casters. 

46  inches 
wide,  60 
n  c  h  e  8 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


bu i i un 

CLASP 


LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEO- NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

Sample  pair.  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  25c 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEO .  FB  OST  CO .  .Makers 
Bo8ton,MasB.,U.  S.  A. 


Always  Easy 


$8.75  Time  Only 

— for  this  comfortable 
massive  Rocker  (or 
chair  to  match).  Auto¬ 
matically  reclines  to  any  position  high, 
without  springs,  ratchets  or  rods. 

Solid  oak,  finished  golden  or  weath¬ 
ered;  polished;  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish  leather,  as  durable  as 
genuine;  full  spring  seat.  Return 


$28.30  Turkish  Rocker— 

would  cost  $50.00  _  at  retail.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  our  Reliable  Old  Oak 
genuine  leather;  best  long  tem¬ 
pered  steel  springs,  softly  padded 
with  curled  horse  hair.  Width,  36 
in.  ;  height  of  back  from  seat,  27  in. 

We  pay  freight  east  of  Omaha 
and  north  of  Tennessee  —  points 
beyond  equalized. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining¬ 
room  and  bed-room  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  46  Fulton  Street. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


~'r — 


'Parents  ~  a  ^  rod  amati  on 


WflCFCdS  ^oes  ordinary  shape,  pinch 

a  child’s  toes,  cramping  and  de¬ 
forming  the  tender  feet,  and 


Wfiercas 


We  make  the  EDUCATOR 
^  SHOE  to  fit  the  shape  of  the 

Comfort-Room1 for  c^‘^’s  natural  foot  because  we  stand  for  equal 
Five  Toes  rights  for  every  toe;  therefore,  be  it 

For 
Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls  and 
Children 


The  Wrong  Way. 
Discomfort — 
Pinched  Toes 


That  every  thoughtful  parent  shall 
and  of  right  ought  to  demand  of 
their  dealer  the  EDUCATOR  SHOE— the 
shoe  that  fits  and  “ lets  the  child' s  foot  grow 
as  it  should." 


THE  Educator. 
"  Shoe® 


ft. 


Prices 
$1.50 
to 

$5.00 
according 
to  size 

SEND  TO  MAKERS  FOR  CATALOGUE 

maoebv  rice  &  HUTCHINS  Inc. 

World  shoemakers  for  the  whole  family. 

20  High  St.,  BOSTON 

.b.W.-Sn.W-.. 


IM  III"-.  L. 


Particular 


FOR  BREAKFAST! 


A  young,  tender,  white-meated  Autumn  Mack¬ 
erel,  fat,  full-flavored  and  flaky;  straight  from 
the  hot,  glowing  bars  of  the  broiler ;  all 
steaming  and  savory  in  its  rich  golden-brown 
-Striped  coat. 

Would  such  a  morsel  tempt  you? 

It’s  a  typical  New  England  Coast  breakfast; 
but  its  deliciousness  can  be  yours.  We  ship 
pure  ocean  fish  direct  from  Gloucester  to  any 
point  inland,  charges  prepaid,  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  We  have  been  established  in 
Gloucester  20  years.  Our  illustrated  booklet 
telling  how  we  economically  supply  our  20,000 
inland  customers  with  Pure  Sea  Foods  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Write  for  it. 


Frank.  E.  Divii  Flak  Ca, 

34-Central  Wharf.  Gloucester.  Mass. 


woven  Indian  Basket  25c 

Hand  woven  by  Indians  in  Mexico  from 
strong  palm  fibre.  Uniquely  colored,  durable, 
useful,  ornamental.  8  inches  high  ;  fine  for  den, 
sewing  room,  etc.  Warranted  genuine.  Re¬ 
tails  for  $1.00,  but  for  a  limited  time  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  for  25  cents  (2  for  44  cents, 
different  designs). 

Ha„d.made  Swastika  Pin  25c 

Hand  wrought  from  pure  coin  silver  in  de¬ 
sign  of  th£  Swastika  Cross,  the  Navajo  Indian’s 
symbol  of  good  fortune.  Genuine,  artistic,  pop¬ 
ular.  Special  Sale  Prices  as  follows:  % 
in.  Stick  Pin,  25c;  %  in.  Charm,  25c:  9-16  in. 

Brooch  Pin,  40c;  Rings,  any  size,  35c;  Fine 
Fob  of  4^  in.  Crosses,  $2.00;  Swastika  Brace¬ 
let  with  one  cross.  $1.00;  with  three  crosses, 

$1.50.  Our  new  80-page  art  catalogue  of  Mexican  Drawnwork, 
Indian  Rugs,  Pottery,  Baskets,  etc.,  Free  with  orders;  alone 
four  cents  in  stamps. 

The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Dept.  Cl  12,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

“ Largest  Retailers  Genuine  Indian  and 
Mexican  Handicraft  in  the  World." 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  pol  ished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers,  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

bankers.  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— yon  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


[Costs  Li 
Saves  Much 

AN  Ideal  Holi¬ 
day  Gift  for 
man  or  boy  is  a 
complete  outfit 
of  Litholin  collars  and  cuffs. 

The  Litholin  Waterproofed  Collars  In  all  the  latest 
styles  cost  25c  each;  Cuffs  50c  per  pair 
Look  just  like  linen  because  they  ARE  linen — not 
celluloid  or  rubber.  Waterproof  —  soil  is 
wiped  off  instantly  with  damp  cloth — laundry 
bills  cut  in  half.  Never  wilt,  fray  or  crack. 

There  is  style,  comfort  and  economy  in 
Litholin  collars  and  cuffs. 

If  not  at  dealers  send  style,  size  and  remit¬ 
tance  and  we  will  mail  post-paid  to  any 
address.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  styles  sent 
free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
3  Waverly  Place,  New  York 

- - - 


reports,  viewing  the  moldering  dungeons  of  Cartagena,  and  speculating  about  the 
days  when  pirates  rejoiced  in  these  waters  and  the  Inquisition  roasted  people  on 
red-hot  iron  mattresses.  If  these  lines  should  chance  to  fall  beneath  the  eye  of  a 
Colombian,  I  hope  he  will  not  think  that  it  was  any  passionate  attachment  to  the 
society  of  a  steamer-chair  which  prompted  the  writer  to  deny  himself  the  more 
arduous  and  more  interesting  pilgrimage,  nor  that  this  mere  coasting  trip  was 
intended  as  any  affirmation  of  the  notion  that  the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  But  we  have  but  one  life  and  there  are  limits  to  things 
There  are  few  cities  in  South  America,  for  instance,  which  the  wanderer  who 
strays  into  these  parts  would  rather  get  a  glimpse  of  than  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
Colombia.  So  few  people  from  the  big  world  ever  visit  it  that  it  is  almost  like 
some  buried  city  of  Tibet.  It  lies  in  the  interior,  ten  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air— 
so  far  up  that  though  within  five  degrees  of  the  equator  its  average  temperature  is 
like  our  spring.  Buried  away,  as  they  are,  the  people  of  Bogota  have  preserved 
more  of  the  Spanish  life  than  their  more  accessible  neighbors.  It  is  away  up  here 
that  the  sonorous  tongue  of  Cervantes  and  Calderon  is  spoken  most  perfectly 
Bogota  is  the  centre  of  that  interest  in  things  literary  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
typical  characteristic  of  the  Colombian  when  contrasted  with  his  neighbors.  It 
was  after  he  had  been  at  Harvard  that  a  young  Venezuelan  told  me  that  Bogota 
was  the  Boston  of  South  America  and,  to  hear  South  Americans  describe  it  one 
might  almost  think  that  Bogota  reproduced  the  days  of  the  precieuses.  If’  you 
ask  the  name  of  the  best  novel  written  in  South  America  you  will  generally  be 
told  that  it  is  “Maria, ”  a  story  written  by  a  Colombian  about  Colombia;  the  dele¬ 
gate  which  the  Colombians  sent  to  the  conference  at  Rio  this  summer  was  one  of 
their  favorite  poets.  Yet  to  get  to  Bogota,  even  after  one  has  left  the  steamer  at 
Savanilla,  takes  two  weeks’  travel  up  the  Magdalena  River,  and  by  mule-back 

across  the  mountains;  there  is  no  way  to  get  out  except  by  the  way  one  came _ at 

the  best  a  whole  month  gone. 

It  is  inaccessibility  such  as  this  which  has  always  been  Colombia’s  great  draw¬ 
back,  and  which  has  done  much  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  a  stage  of  civilization 
m  which  the  country  as  a  whole  could  be  taken  seriously.  Colombia  is  about 
ten  times  as  large  as  New  York  State  and,  excepting  the  Caribbean  coast  and 
the  broad  llanos  of  the  eastern  part,  sloping  down  to  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  the 
whole  land  is  one  tangle  of  valleys  walled  in  by  mountains,  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  feet  high.  One  can  look  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  to 
reach  which  by  the  circuitous  trails  would  take  days.  There  are  practically  no 
railroads— communication  between  the  capital  and  the  various  departments  is  by 
horseback,  and  about  the  vividest  idea  the  outlying  people  get  of  the  national 
administration  is  when  some  representative  of  it  comes  round  to  put  up  the  taxes. 


CANAL  ZONE  QUARANTINE  STATIONS  ON  THE  BEACH  ROAD  AT  COLON 


They  write  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  Bogota,  but  the  folks  who  do  it  are 
only  a  tiny  oligarchy, superimposed  on  the  country’s  untrained  mass,  sloping  down 
grade  from  merely  illiterate  mestizos  to  out-and-out  savages.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  are  white.  Of  the  future  importance  of  the  country,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  doubt.  Its  minerals,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  the  Span¬ 
iards  gathered  up,  have,  in  the  modern  mining  sense,  scarcely  been  scratched.  It 
has  coffee  and  rubber  and  woods,  and  several  million  cattle  are  now  ranging  in  its 
eastern  llafios.  It  -will  be  the  nearest  country  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  only 
five  days  from  New  York.  But  such  matters  are  more  the  business  of  consular 
reports  than  gossip  of  the  “other  Americans,”  and  even  the  present  chronicler 
must  admit  that  in  spite  of  the  culture  of  its  upper  class  and  the  charm  of  certain 
phases  of  its  life,  Colombia,  together  with  Ecuador,  and,  in  a  lesser  sense,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  is  one  of  those  Latin- American  countries  which  are,  in  a  modern  sense, 
scarcely  house-broken.  The  limpid  breath  that  whispers  through  the  palm  trees 
off  the  Caribbean  would  woo  the  soul  away  from  an  iron  statue  of  a  Puritan  Father 
and  make  him  forget  his  country,  yet  you  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
three  little  toy  ships  of  Colombia’s  navy,  dancing  in  the  sun  off  Cartagena,  or  at  a 
land  where  for  a  few  cents  of  almost  any  sort  of  money,  you  get  a  handful  of  bills 
in  change.  It  is  hard  to  be  quite  serious  when  you  spend  three  days  in  a  little 
flea-bitten  shack  on  the  beach  and  the  hotel  proprietor,  with  a  low  bow,  hands  vou 
a  bill  for  $900. 

The  disadvantage  in  coming  to  the  Isthmus  from  any  such  respectable  and  un¬ 
suspected  port  as  Southampton  or  New  York  is  that  one  is  compelled  on  arriving 
to  go  to  a  Panama  hotel  instead  of  being  hustled  away  to  quarantine.  The  long 
arm  of  Colonel  Gorgas  and  his  men,  which  descends  alike  on  the  solitary  stegomya 
basking  in  the  rain-barrel,  and  whole  shiploads  of  people  embarked  at  ports  a 
thousand  miles  away,  had  made  La  Guayra  a  suspected  port,  and  whoever  had 
come  from  there  must  be  quarantined  until  the  six  days  during  which  the  fever 
develops  were  past.  Our  British  acquaintances,  therefore,  went  to  Panama 
where,  until  the  west  coast  mailboat  sailed,  they  could  enjoy  some  of  the  worst 
of  Spanish-American  cooking  and  awake  of  mornings  to  watch  the  insectivora 
crawling  up  the  mosquito  curtains  of  their  beds  back  to  their  daytime  lairs.  We, 
from  Venezuela,  were  bundled  into  a  sea-going  hack  and  driven  through  darkest 
Colon — which  resembles  a  fishing  village  on  Jamaica  Bay  when  the  tide  is  out- 
past  the  big  hospital,  to  a  frame  cottage,  new,  screened,  and  fresh  as  paint.  We 
thought  at  the  time  that  we  were  rather  roughly  used,  but  if  ever  I  should  visit 
Colon  again  I  should  step  out  from  under  the  shade  of  the  ship’s  awning  with 
precisely  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the  music-hall  song  who  asked  if  they  wouldn’t 
put  him  back  in  his  little  cell.  It  was  really  a  delightful  place.  A  certain  breeze 
wanders  off  the  Caribbean,  so  soft  and  sweet,  that  body  and  spirit  fairly  dissolve 
in  it  as  in  some  faint,  exquisite  music.  But  it  is  a  furtive  breeze,  as  difficult 
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Swifts' 

Premium  Calendar! 


for 


1907, 


Swift’s  Premium 
Calendar  for  1907 
represents  three  types  of 
feminine  loveliness,  dis¬ 
tinctly  American. 

The  original  pastel  drawings 
are  by  J.  R.  Bryson,  the  famous 
colorist,  and  are  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  colors.  Each 
panel  is  as  near  a  duplicate  of 
the  original  in  every  detail  of 
color  as  is  possible.  The  size 
of  the  Calendar  is  12x35  in. 

We  will  mail  this  calendar, 
postpaid,  to  any  address,  for  10 
Wool  Soap  Wrappers;  1  metal  cap 
from  jar  of  Swift’s  Beef  Extract, 
or  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Art  Plate s — Three  single 
Art  Plates  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing  as  holiday  gifts,  have 
been  prepared  with  no  adver¬ 
tising  on  them.  The  com¬ 
plete  set  of  three  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 


Swift’s  Premium 
Hams  and  Bacon 
Each  piece  branded  on  the  rind. 

Swift’s  Silver  Leaf  Lard 
3,  5  and  10  pound  air  tight  pails. 

Address  Swift  &  Company 

Department  33 

Stock  Yards  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 


;  " 


Through  ten  years  of  consistent  progress 
can  be  traced  the  unwavering  pursuit  of 
Perfection  to  its  culmination  in  the 

“  Packard  30” 

An  American  Product  Worthy  of  America 


Price  (:n  standard  colors  and  equipment)  -  -  $4,200  f.  O.  b.  Factory 

Special  Colors,  Upholstery  and  Equipment,  Extra 


Packard 

Member  Association 

Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


Motor  Car  Co.,  Dept. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


F 

New  York  Branch 
1540  Broadway 


A  Handsome  Christmas  Gift 
Sent  Free  .For  Examination 

Fill  up  and  send  us  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  a  complete  set  of  the 
Booklovers’  Edition  (limited)  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  We  will  send  it  at  our  expense. 
Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  its  critical  examination;  and  if  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

This  magnificent  edition  was  specially  published  by  us  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  band- 
some  holiday  sets.  It  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  and  be  one  of  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  own  it.  The  popularity  of  Dickens  increases  with  each 
succeeding  generation  and  a  set  of  his  works  makes  a  gift  at  once  permanent,  useful  and 
ornamental. 

Our  liberal  terms  and  conditions  of  payment  detailed  below  will  be  a  decided  boon  to  those 
who  find  the  season  of  holiday  gifts  a  very  serious  strain  on  their  finances. 


Dickens 


15  Superb  Volumes 


— There  are  15  volumes  in  this  limited  edition, 
full  library  size  (8>£x5>£).  They  are  printed 
__  from  new  plates  on  carefully  selected  white 

paper.  They  are  gorgeously  bound  in  half  crushed  levant  with  corners,  tooled  with  original 
designs,  and  with  gold  tops.  In  many  years  of  bookselling  we  have  never  seen  the  equal 
of  these  volumes  at  the  price. 

The  Booklovers’  is  an  absolutely  complete  and  definitive  edition  of  Dickens's  works. 

It  contains  more  than  300  illustrations— reproductions  of  the  famous  plates  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Phiz,  Doyle,  Leech,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Barnard,  and  others  of  equal  emi¬ 
nence.  The  originals  of  most  of  these  illustrations  appeared  in  the  first  editions  / 
of  Dickens  and  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  overwhelming  and  Immediate 


'  Col. 
11-17-06 

Siegel 
Cooper  Co. 
New  York 


•  success  of  his  works. 

One  Dollar  Secures  the  Entire  Set 

. '  paid  one  complete  set  of 

If  you  will  fill  up  and  send  us  the  coupon  below,  we  will  send  you  a  ,  the  Booklovers’  Editiou  of 
complete  set  of  this  Dickens.  No  money  need  accompany  the  coupon.  /  theworksof  Charles  Dickens. 

If  the  bonks  are  satisfactory  you  may  keep  the  entire  set,  pay-  If  the,set  ,s  ^“factory  i  agree 

ing  just  One  Dollar  down.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  ,  '  of 

ot  $2.00  a  month.  ✓  . 

Our  price  on  this  limited  edition  has  been  made  very  low  /  of  $2.  each  mouth  thereafter  for  u 
to  insure  a  rapid  sale  during  the  short  holiday  period.  We  /  months. 

only  ask  $29  00  for  the  set;  and  you  may  pajr  it  at  the  ,Tit'e  10  remain  in  .s,e£f'  c'fmper  9,* 

n*pnf  ©onn  e-ich  month  If  von  Send  the  oounon  now  nnMl  the  full  purchase  price  has  been  paid. 

I  ate  or  eacn  monill.  II  you  beiiu  lie  coupon  now  ,  if  the  kooks  are  not  satisfactory  1  ai  to  notify 

you  wili  have  ample  time  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  this  you,  and  hold  them  subject  to  your  order, 

set  for  a  holiday  gift. 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


/  Name- 
Addrets . 


The 


Complete 


Works 


Charles 


Let  this  be 

A  Practical  Christmas 

You  measure  the  value  of  every  article 
you  buy  by  the  service  it  will 
give — why  not  he  equally  prac¬ 
tical  at  Christmas  ?  Useful  pres¬ 
ents  are  the  ones  worth  while 
and  nothing  can  be  more  worthy 
than  a  wisely  selected  watch. 

But  to  be 
practical  the 
selection  of  a 
watch  must  be 
based  upon 
watch  -  service 
and  real  watch 
merits  —  time¬ 
keeping  qualities, 
beauty  and  durability. 

Watches 

have  these  merits  and  are 
guaranteed  to  give  the  highest 
degree  of  watch  satisfaction.  Their  10  Kt°  Gold  Filled 
low  prices  are  right  at  the  meeting  point  Pnce  $12-00 
of  economy  with  real  watch  service. 


No. 
10101 
10  Kt. 
Cold  Filled 
Price  $9.00 


The  Watch  for  the  Great  American  People 
$5  to  $36 


Every  penny  a  Watch  costs  is  there  in  time-keeping  qualities  and  long  service. 

Watches  have  unusual  value  at  their  low’  prices,  because  for  28  years  we  have  been  figuring 
down  waten  cost.  Because  a  large  output  itself  means  a  low'-  cost  for  each  individual  watch.  Because  we  are 
specialists — our  every  energy,  every  facility,  going  exclusively  into  the  economical  building  of  real  watch-service. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  Watches.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  them,  just  give  us  his  name  and 

address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  a  handsome  and  instructive  book  —the  Blue  Book  of  Watches  for 
ladies  or  the  Red  Book  of  Watches  for  men.  Write  us  today  for  the  book  you  want  and  we  will  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  examine,  test  and,  if  pleased,  to  buy  a  Watch.  Don’t  forget  to  give  us  your  jeweler’s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO.,  31  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK 
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Latest  Model.  Style  312 


Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 

If  you  want  a  piano,  write  us. 

We  are  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
makers  of  high-quality  pianos,  and 
where  no  dealer  sells  Ivers  &  Pond 
Pianos  can  supply  you  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  on  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  time  payment  plans,  practically 
renting  you  a  piano  till  paid  for. 
Catalogue  and  full  information  free. 
Write  us.  Old  instruments  taken  in 
exchange. 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co. 

137  BOYLSTON  STREET, BOSTON 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 

the  Stellas  of  1879,  $900  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 


CERTAIN  COINS 

$25  for  dimes  1894  m.  m. 
S.  $1  to  $250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 

to  1861,  and  from  $1  to  $300  for  thou¬ 

sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and 
paper  money.  Send  a  stamp  for  an  il- 

WANTED 

lustrated  circular;  it  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN.  Scollay  Sq,,  C.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Proving 
Watch  Perfection 

B  f  |  A  WO  things  cause  inaccur¬ 
ate  time-keeping  in  a 
j;  watch,  broadly  speaking: 

Defects  in  the  watch  itself  and 
outside  natural  causes,  such  as 
the  effect  on  a  watch  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  position  in 
which  it  is  carried  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  con¬ 
traction  caused  by 


Time 
for  a  Lifetime 

These  outside  influences  can  be 
overcome  by  “  adjusting,”  which  is 
simply  redistribution  of  weight  in 
the  ‘‘balance  wheel.” 

But  frequently  the  “balance”  and  the  “hair 
spring”  which  controls  it  are  called  upon  to 
overcome  defects  in  the  watch  itself— imperfect 
parts  or  inaccuracies  in  putting  the  parts  to¬ 
gether.  And  such  defects,  if  not  righted,  soon 
throw  off”  the  “adjustment  to  position”  and 
to  temperature”  and  the  watch  gains  or  loses 
time. 

So  Rockford  Watches  must  pass  the  Rock-  P  Jj 
V  1  ^ort*  Test — must  run  without  a  hair  spring  fv"  W 
before  they  are  adjusted.  T.jJL 

And  Rockford  adjusting  is  therefore  per- 
manent.  ^ 

That’s  why  your  watch  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
sell  you  a  Rockford  Watch. 

He  knows  it  will  not  be  coming  back  for  con¬ 
stant  readjusting. 

If  you  are  not  willingly  supplied  with  any  type 
of  Rockford  Watch,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  what  you  want. 

Rockford  Watch  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Londonderry 
Lithia  Water 

willcarryyou  through 
an  arduous  social 
season  and  over 
many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  too 
|  often  assail  the 
A  home  entertainer. 


A  pad  of 
**  Londonderry  ** 
bridge  whist  score 
sheets  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon 
request. 


Londonderry  Lithia  Water  is 
served  at  all  first-class  hotels  ^ 
and  clubs,  and  is  sold  by  druggists, 
grocers  and  wine  merchants.  The 
Sparkli  ng  comes  in  quarts,  pints  and  splits 
the  Still  in  half-gallon  bottles. 

LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CC 
.  50  Elm  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


TRADE 


MARK 


National  Blank  Books 

are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  paper 
which  they  contain.  The  pages  will 
stand  daily  handling  and  frequent  erasures. 

National  Blank  Books 

are  identified  by  the  Eagle  which  is  water¬ 
marked  in  the  pages.  They  are  for  sale 
in  your  city  by  the  leading  stationers. 

Send  for  free  copies  of  our  bright 
little  paper  "The  National’’ 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 
27th  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


I 


SHINES  LIKE.  A  NEW  DOLLAR 
AND  COSTS  BUT  A  QUARTER 

Many  varnishes  are  mixed  with  benzine  and  quickly 
evaporate  when  the  lid  is  off  the  can.  Such  dry  in¬ 
stantly  leaving  a  brittle  surface  that  scratches  and 
flakes  off. 

OPAL-GLOSS  VARNISH 

dries  gradually  and  makes  a  hard  brilliant  surface 
that  successfully  resists  daily  wear.  It  may  be 
washed  with  soap  and  hot  water.  It  comes  in  seven 
shades  and  may  be  put  to  a  hundred  uses. 

FREE  PAINT  BOX 

Send  us  your  paint  dealer’s  name,  state  whether  or 
not  he  sells  OPAL-GLOSS  and  we  will  send  you  a 
free  water  color  paint  box  for  the  children. 

THE  DAVID  B.  CROCKETT  CO. 

25th  Street  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


to  grasp  as  the  shadow  of  Ting-a-ling  in  “Peter  Pan.”  It  particularly  like* 
corners.  I  mean  the  outside  corners  of  corners  which  have  a  porch.  It  will  blow 
on  people  it  knows,  and  who  know  the  precise  angle  it  likes,  and  make  them 
wonder  why  any  one  should  think  it  uncomfortably  hot  in  Panama,  but  if  they 
presume  a  bit  and  move  so  much  as  a  hairbreadth  to  one  side,  it  goes  out  like 
an  electric  light  and  leaves  them  gasping  on  what  might  be  a  tin  roof  on  the 
\  ery  hottest  dog-day  at  home.  There  was  one  of  those  corners  on  the  porch  at 
Quarantine  where  you  could  tilt  your  chair  back,  put  your  feet  on  the  porch  rail, 
watch  the  ships  sailing  into  the  Caribbean  and  shiver  agreeably  at  the  stories  of 
disease  and  death  the  other  prisoners  told.  We  always  talked  disease  and  death. 
By  day,  with  pipes  alight,  clad  only  in  pajamas,  with  the  coral  drive  round  our 
little  bay  blazing  in  the  sun,  it  was  cheerful  enough,  but  toward  evening  when  the 
mosquitoes  began  to  swarm  over  from  the  marshes  in  clouds,  and  one  felt,  in  spite 
of  what  the  doctor  said,  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  them  must  be  stegomyas ,  we 
listened  like  children  hearing  ghost  stories  or  shipwrecked  sailors  talking  about 
sharks  while  clinging  to  a  raft.  There  were  only  six  or  eight  of  us — a  black-and- 
tan  family  bound  for  Panama,  some  beach-combers,  and  the  rest  from  the  second 
class  were  housed  in  an  adjoining  cottage — and  to  the  others,  quarantines,  eating 
quinine  and  driving  the  fever  out  one’s  carcass  was  part  of  the  day’s  work.  One 
was  a  Canal  employee;  he  had  had  the  fever  in  Havana,  and  had  a  certificate  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  immune,  but  he  had  sailed  from  Savanilla  and  had  been  ordered 
to  Quarantine,  with  the  rest.  One  was  a  young  engineer  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Nicaragua  banana  country;  you  were  bound  to  have  more  or  less  malaria,  he 
said,  if  you  had  to  work  in  the  “bush,”  but  he  got  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
north  each  year,  and  that  seemed  to  pull  him  through.  Only  once  had  he  “come 
near  to  croaking,”  although  that,  to  be  sure,  was  a  pretty  close  squeak.  They 
measured  him  for  his  coffin,  and  in  the  thoughtful  way  they  had  in  that  little 
native  hospital,  brought  it  in  and  set  it  beside  his  bed. 

The  Legion  of  the  Lost  Ones 

“The  good  thing  is,”  one  of  the  others  said,  “you’re  always  out  of  your  head. 
If  you  get  well,  all  right,  and  if  you  don't,  why  you  go  off  without  knowing  it— 
and  that’s  all  right,  too.”  He  had  just  come  “out”  from  home — a  young  Scotch¬ 
man,  scarcely  thirty,  yet  with  nearly  ten  years’  service  behind  him  in  every  sort 
of  fever-cursed  land  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Far  East.  He  was  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  he  had  been  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  somewhere  when  the 
“house”  had  cabled  that  the  man  who  covered  the  Caribbean  country  had  died 
at  last,  and  he  must  go  over  and  take  his  place. 

“He  went  off  two  months  ago— at  Maracaibo,”  explained  the  young  Scotch¬ 
man  ;  “  he  kept  at  it  too  long.  ’  ’ 

This  young  man,  too,  had  had  his  measure  taken  after  the  natives  had  brought 
him  down  several  days’  journey  to  one  of  the  little  ports  on  the  Gold  Coast.  &  A 
ship  happened  to  be  in  port,  and,  as  steamers  didn’t  pass  that  way  very  often, 
his  baggage  was  packed  up  and  sent  aboard,  and  a  cable  sent  home  that  his  case 
was  hopeless.  He  had  had  about  every  disease  in  the  list  of  those  with  creepy 
names  which  whisk  one  off  in  a  night,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  had  not  spent 
his  life  looking  out  of  a  club  window.  Yet  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  hero. 
He  was  an  agent  for  a  firm  of  whisky  manufacturers.  While  our  baggage  was 
being  inspected  on  the  wharf,  I  had  noticed  two  very  solid-looking  leather  boxes 
among  his  luggage,  bearing  initials  not  his  own. 

“Yes,”  he  said  dryly,  when  I  spoke  about  them  afterward,  “they  have  seen  a 
good  bit  of  service  out  here.  They  belonged  to  the  other  man.” 

You  run  across  them  everywhere  down  here,  the  soldiers  of  that  strange  legion 
which  is  always  in  active  service,  always  on  the  firing  line,  yet  without  a  flag&and 
without  a  name.  They  are  through  the  jungle  ahead  of  the  railroad  and  over  the 
passes  before  the  engineers.  They  know  the  Kaffir  and  bushwhackers’  slang 
names  for  food,  and  to  sell  a  bit  of  cotton  cloth  or  a  phonograph  they  are  ready 
to  speak  more  languages  than  a  Russian  diplomat.  They  cross  deserts  and  ignore 
pestilence,  and  the  things  that  amateur  explorers  write  volumes  about  are  not 
mentioned  when  they  run  across  a  mailboat,  and  send  back  to  the  “house”  a  report 
of  the  day’s  work.  They  don’t  get  any  medals  or  any  cheers  or  any  pensions,  and 
they  are  lucky  if  they  get  their  name  in  the  paper  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  “snuff  it”  in  some  far-off  jungle,  under  any  flag  in  the  world  but  their  own. 

Although  prisoners,  we  could  walk  along  the  beach  for  about  the  distance  of 
two  city  blocks  to  a  certain  stump  beside  the  water,  and  if  any  one  passed  that  the 
little  German  doctor  would  call  from  the  porch  and  the  big  Jamaica  negro  police¬ 
man,  in  khaki  and  a  brown  helmet,  would  start  toward  us,  beaming  his  superior 
and  Sphinx-like  smile.  .He  was  a  wonderful  person,  very  proud  of  his  position,  of 
the  distinguished  personage  whom  he  called  “Uncle  Som,”  and  he  spoke  the  most 
elegant  phrasebook  English  with  a  British  accent  that  made  the  most  precise  of  us 
feel  small  and  colloquial.  It  was  superb  to  hear  him  ask  the  negro  driver  of  one 
of  the  rickety  Colon  carriages,  “Suh— what  is  yoh  tariff?”  or  to  watch  him  stride 
in  majestically  from  the  other  house  and  request  “If  I  am  not  incommoding  you 
too  much,  steward,  two  moh  bottles  of  yoh  aerated  watahs.” 

The  Canal  Negro  Before  and  After  Taking 

If  all  the  Canal  negroes  fitted  into  their  places  as  perfectly  as  did  this  benign 
and  efficient  personage,  the  problem  of  labor  would  not  be  perplexing.  I  had  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  Canal  negro  when  I  took  the  steamer  at  La  Guayra.  She  had 
touched  at  Trinidad,  and  her  steerage  decks,  fore  and  aft,  were  packed  with  Bar- 
badoes  negroes.  They  were  husky,  strong-looking  fellows,  like  most  West  Indian 
negroes,  black  and  smooth  as  seals.  Some  were  beautiful,  in  their  chocolate 
statue  fashion ;  tall,  with  narrow  waists  and  fine  shoulders  that  showed  through 
their  torn  shirts  like  chocolate-colored  bronze.  Mr.  Rowland  Thomas,  looking 
down  from  the  upper  deck,  might  have  mistaken  several  for  his  “Fagan.”  By 
day  they  sprawled  in  the  sun  like  turtles  or  amused  themselves  with  absurd  games, 
crawling  along  the  rails  like  monkeys  or  begging  for  cigarettes  from  the  cabin 
passengers  with  the  peculiar  Cockney  whine  of  the  negro  of  the  British  West 
Indies;  at  night  they  danced  on  the  deck  while  two  or  three  pounded  on  the 
hatchway  with  sticks  precisely  the  same  sort  of  tomtom  song,  I  dare  say,  that 
their  relations  were  beating  at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart  of  the  Congo  jungle. 

It  was  difficult  to  associate  them  with  hard  and  persistent  labor;  they  seemed,  as 
much  as  the  palm  trees,  a  part  of  those  sleepy  isles  the  steamer  had  left  behind,  i 
with  their  sunshine  and  their  tobacco  and  coffee  and  the  rank  molasses-sugar 
smells.  They  were  merely  happy  tropical  animals.  Then  one  day  we  sighted  the 
Isthmus.  Instantly  there  was  a  grand  scramble.  Out  of  tin  trunks  and  paper 
bundles  came  duck  suits  and  rakish  flannels,  Panama  hats  with  silk-scarf  hatbands, 
barber-pole  ties  that  would  have  made  a  Yale  sophomore  envious — all  the  con¬ 
glomeration  of  British  hand-me-down  clothing  which  could  be  accumulated  in 
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This  Gas-Plant  Installed 
Complete  for  $225. 


All  the  Music,  Any  Time 


Everybody  loves  piano  music,  yet  not  one  home  in  a  thousand  has  a  talented 
musician.  A  home  without  talent  need  not  be  a  home  without  music. 


THE  REGINAPIANO 


makes  it  possible  for  every  home  to  have  piano  music  and  every  member  of  the 
family  to  play.  It  combines  in  the  space  of  an  upright  piano  all  of  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  a  high  grade  piano  with  all  the  opportunities  of  a  perfect  player.  Let 
the  Reginapiano  be  your  Christmas  present  to  your  own  home.  It  will  bring 
back  the  Christmas  atmosphere  every  day  for  a  lifetime. 

The  Reginapiano  is  a  piano  for  musi¬ 
cians  and  a  player  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,  perfect  in  either  capacity 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request 

Send  five  two-cent  stamps  to  Rahway 
for  1907  art  calendar. 


New  York  Salesrooms 
Broadway  and  17th  St. 


Chicago  office 
259  Wabash  Ave. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
New  England  Headquarters,  95  Summer  Street,  Boston 


The /New  Models  of  t fie 

Remington 
[y  pewriter 


. 

1 

ill 


please  the  man  who 
receives  the  letters — 
because  the  work  is 
the  best  he  has  ever 
seen. 

They  satisfy  the  man 
who  signs  the  letters 
— because  the  work  is 
the  best ,  and  the  swift¬ 
est  he  has  ever  known. 

They  gratify  the  op¬ 
erator  who  writes  the 
letters — because  the 
work  is  the  best ,  the 
swiftest  and  the  easiest 
she  has  ever  done. 


THAT  price  includes  a 
genuine  “Pilot”  Acety¬ 
lene  Generator, —  the 
most  reliafye  make  known. 

— Pipingrb  third  floor  in 
the  building. 

— Handsome,  polished 
brass  Chandeliers,  with — 


— Burners,  tips  and  globes 
complete.  Two  days’  work 
free,  installing  plant. 

— Every  pipe  concealed  be¬ 
tween  walls  and  floors,  and 
tested  in  first-class  manner, 
orvy  — Full  and  simple 

>c  '  Tr  explanationofmachine 
by  a  capable  man  at 
your  own  home. 

— Generator  loaded  and 
every  jet  charged  with  gas 
ready  to  touch  a  match  to. 

— All  for  $225  cash — or 
terms  if  needed. 

This  equipment  is  good 


no  need  of  the  dangerous 
kerosene,  or  gasoline,  Can  in 
the  house. 

There  will  be  nothing  to 
do  but  fill  up  the  generator 
in  the  basement  with  a  few 
pounds  of  Carbide  and  water, 
about  once  a  month. 


Nothing  to  do  when  you 
want  light  but  to  turn  a  tap, 
and  touch  a  match  to  the 
burner. 

Doesn’t  that  sound  inter¬ 
esting  to  you,  Madam  House¬ 
holder? 

Then  you’ll  have  the  most 
brilliant,  the  softest,  whitest , 
and  most spreadingWghi ever 
discovered,  in  your  home. 

You’ll  have  the  clearest 
light  to  read  by  —  the  very 
easiest  on  the  eyesight  of 
your  whole  family. 

You’ll  have  the  safest  light 


for  twenty  years,  with  very 
trifling,  if  any,  repairs. 

When  once  installed,  it 
will  give  you  as  much  light 
as  you  had  before  from  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  at  a  third  less  cost. 

There  will  be  no  more 
lamp -cleaning,  filling,  trim¬ 
ming,  nor  carrying  around. 

There  will  be  no  more  risk 
from  lamp  explosions  or  fire. 

There  will  be  no  more  soot 
on  curtains?  ceilings,  walls, 
carpets  nor  furniture. 

There  will  be  no-  more 
smell  of  vile  kerosene,  and 


ever  introduced  into  a  home, 
as  insurance  statistics  show. 

(Only  four  fires  from 
Acetylene  in  a  whole  year,  as 
against  8,865  fires  and  ex- 
plosions  from  kerosene  and 
gasoline  during  the  same 
year. ) 

You’ll  have  an  Acetylene 
Generatorwhich  is  absolutely 
“fool-proof,”  so  that  the 
most  stupid  sort  of  “hired 
man”  could  hardly  make  an 
accident  with  it  if  he  tried, 
and  no  accident  could  pos¬ 
sibly  happen,  under  any 


circumstances,  if  one  simple,  easily- 
remembered  rule  be  followed. 

All  this  for  $225  cash  — or  terms  if 
needed.  Drop  us  a  line  to-day,  stating 
how  many  rooms  you’ve  got  in  your 
House  or.Hotel,  or  how  large  a  Store  to  light. 

Then  we’ll  send  you  a  booklet,  which  will 
make  you  wonder  why  you  didn’t  investigate 
Modem  Acetylene  before. 

Perhaps  we  can  light  your  home  for  $100 
less  than  above  price  when  we  know  the 
number  of  rooms  you’ve  got. 

Write  us  to-day  while  you  think  of  It. 

Address,  “The  Pilot  Generator,”  153 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Trade 
Discounts 


from  our  wholesale  catalog 
not  only  to  those  who  buy  for 
cash,  but  also  to  those  who 
buy  on  terms. — Do  not  buy  a 
diamond  or  any  other  jewelry 
until  you  have  seen  the  Marshall 
catalog  and  compared  values. 

Special 

Here  is  one  of  several  special  of¬ 
fers — a  pure  white  diamond  in 
Belcher  setting.  This  is  a 
Marshall  “F"  grade  diamond, 
the  finest  grade  of  diamond 
known  in  the  world,  absolutely 
perfect  in  cut  and  color,  of  un¬ 
surpassed  brilliancy,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  so-called  highest  grade 
of  jewelers. 

Comparisons  PROVE;  and  we  will  send  you  this  ring  on 
approval  prepaid,  no  money  down ,  no  obligations,  not  a  cent 
to  be  paid  by  you  to  anybody  unless  you  choose  to  buy 
after  thorough  examination. 

$6  30  a  Month  St  'rSrfsTfi 

$63.00;  orall  cash  inlOdays  $57.96. 
Our  108-page  wholesale  catalog  listing  over 
1 ,100  illustrations  of  designs  in  diamonds, 
jewelry,  watches,  cut  glass,  etc.  Be  sure  to 
see  this  catalog  before  you  buy.  Write 
today  for  the  Marshall  catalog. 

GEO.  E.  MARSHALL,  Incorporated 

W.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Pres.  A.  S.  True,  Sec. 

103  State  St.,  Suite  408  Chicago,  Illinois 


or  Lodge— College  or  School 

Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 
Either  of  the  two  styles  here  illus- 
enaineled  in 
one  or  two  colors  and 
showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 
but  not  more  than  shown  in  i I  lust. 

Silver  Plate  S 1  do/..  Sample  10c 
doz.  Sample  25c 
FREE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog— shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  sliver. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

- R  ASTI  AN  BROS.,  21 Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  - 


Motion  Pictures 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 
as  our  instruction  Book  and 
■  'Business  Guide”  tells  all.  We 
furnish  Complete  Outfits  with 
Big  Advertising  Posters,  etc. 
Humorous  dramas  brimful  of  fun, 
travel,  history,  religion,  temperance 
work  and  songs  illustrated.  One 
man  can  do  it.  Astonishing  Op¬ 
portunity  in  any  locality  for  a 
___  man  with  a  little  money  to  show  in 

churches,  school  houses,  lodge  halls,  theatres,  etc.  Big  profits 
each  entertainment.  Others  do  if,  why  not  you?  It’s  easy  ; 
write  to  us  and  we'll  tell  you  how.  Catalogue  free. 
AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  457  Chemical  Rank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Breed  squabs  to  make  money.  Eat  squabs — and 
{  ask  for  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  squabs,  which  are  the 
[  largest  and  best.  Raised  in  four  weeks,  sell 
f  for  $2.50  to  $6  doz.  No  mixing  food,  no  night 
?  labor,  no  young  to  attend.  Work  for  women 
5  which  pays.  We  were  first. 


'  Visitors  welcome 
'  at  farm,  correspond- 
'  ence  invited.  First  send 
)  for  our  beautifully  printed 
)  and  illustrated  Free  Book 

>  “How  to  Make  Money  with 
)  Squabs.”  Plymouth  Rock 
)  Squab  Co. ,  324  Howard  St., 

>  Melrose.  Mass 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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STYLISH  FALL  CLOTHING 

For  Men  and  Women 

By  Mail  on  Easy  Payments 

No  Security  Required— No  Publicity. 
Every  Transaction  Strictly  Confidential 

Buy  Stylish  Clothing  by  mail— 
Direct  from  the  manufacturer — 
Save  the  middleman’s  profit — 
Get  better  Clothing  for  less 
money,  and  pay  conveniently 
Small  payment  down 
One  dollar  a  week 
No  matter  where  you  live  we  can 
sell  you  fashionable  and  dependable 
clothing  on  easy  terms  of  payment 
at  lowest  cash  store  prices. 

We  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
immense  volume  of  business  we  do. 

We  are  the  largest  credit  clothiers  in  the 
woi  Id.  We  operate  64  stores  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

We  send  garments  on  approval.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  illustrates 
the  new  styles  in  Ladies'  Suits.  Coats. 

Skirts.  Waists,  and  Raincoats.  Also  Men's 
Suits,  Overcoats.  Topcoats  and  Raincoats. 

It’s  free.  Send  for  if  today 


1907  Model 


>2  PASSENGER. I 
RUNABOUT 

World’s  Champion  Motor  Car  for  efficiency  and  endur¬ 
ance — simplest,  smartest  and  lowest  in  price— 4  H.  P. 
Air  Cooled.  Speed  4  to  25  miles — an  ideal  car  for  all 
round  road  work.  Catalogue  free. 


FRIGTIOM  DRIVE 

BUCKBOARPS 
=3DELIVERYCARC= 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  THREE  TEAMS 

The  ever  ready  Parcel  and  Delivery  car  for  city  and  country.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  General  Stores,  Grocers,  Florists,  Laundries,  Bakers, 
Dairies,  Fruit  and  Produce  Farms.  Reliable  on  any  kind  of  road — 
asphalt,  cobbles,  sand,  mud.  Combines  strength  in  frame,  springs 
and  gearing  Speed  4  to  IS  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads. 

Active  agents  desired  in  unassigned 
territory.  Write  for  discounts  and 
agency  terms. 

WALTHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Only  12  Bladed  Razor  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  $5.00.  Marvelous  mechanism 
that  reduces  blade-making  to  a  scientific  exactness 
has  made  possible  this  $5.00  razor  for  $1.00. 

Exorbitant  profit-making  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
just  as  soon  as  you  and  your  friends  have  tried 
“Ever-Ready”  shaving.  12  blades  as  lasting  as 
flint,  as  true  and  keen-edged  as  ever  identified  a 
“best”  razor  —  together  with  safety  frame  and 
stropper  handle— all  in  a  compact  little  case  for 
$1.00.  No  knack— no  skill  required  — it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  the  face.  Shaves  any  growth  of 
beard  with  pleasurable  ease. 

Blades  can  be  stropped,  but  we’ll  exchange  6 
brand  new  “Ever=Ready”  blades  for  6  dull  ones 
and  25  cents,  any  time.  We  send  prepaid,  “Ever= 
Ready”  blades  to  fit  “Gem,”  “Star”  and  “Yan¬ 
kee”  frames,  6  for  50  cents— or  12  for  75  cents. 

“Ever-Ready”  dollar  razor  sets  are  sold  by  Hard¬ 
ware,  Cutlery,  Department  stores,  Jewelers  and 
Druggists  throughout  America  and  the  world.  Remember 
it’s  the  "Ever-Ready”  razor  you  want.  Guaranteed 
to  shave  your  heard  or  money  hack.  Mail  Orders  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Canadian  price  $1.25. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  299  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Iron-clad 


Guarantee 


Sent 


With 


Each 


Garment 


measurement  blank 

write  today. 


DRESSES 
ANY  MAN 

With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,  high  nil/CM 
grade  Sweater  HI  V  Ell 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
Suite  made  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $7.85, 
equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
suit — 

A  Fall  and  Winter  storm 
coat  or  a  pair  of  extra  trous¬ 
ers  like  si  i  it,  a  fancy  pat  tern  ifde- 

sired, besides  a  high  I  VE\I 

grade  Sweater  Ul  T  Eli 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  .as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  «e  will  send  you  free 
samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth, 
tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 


MARKS  &  LEE  CO.  (Incorporated) 

Tailors  to  the  Consumer 

185-191  Adams  Street  Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  FAYE  AIR  MOISTENER 


Hangs  on  back  of  steam 
or  hot  water  radiator,  out 
of  sight.  Works  automati¬ 
cally.  Preserves  health  by 
keeping  the  air  moist. 

All  iloctors  recommend 
it.  Ask  yours. 

Send  us  $1.50.  Use  It  30 
days;  if  not  more  than  satis- 
factoiy  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
Descriptive  Booklet  No.  40  FREE 
ORR  &  LOCKETT  HARDWARE  CO. 
Exclusive  Agents  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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YoungMan-This  is  the  Profession  for  You 

Learn  to  be  a  chauffeur  and  drive  a  high-priced  high-poweied  car. 
The  complete  course  at  our  school  qualifies  you  to  drive  a  car,  keep 
it  in  repair,  or  manage  a  garage.  Our  graduates  have  fine  positions 
at  liberal  salaries  from  $100  per  mouth  and  upward.  Capable 
chauffeurs  are  scarce — the  demand  is  increasing ;  if  you  have  am¬ 
bition  and  energy  our  tuition  will  successfully  qualify  you  for  a 
responsible  position  at  a  good  salary  within  a  short  time.  Call  or 
write  today  for  our  descriptive  16  page  booklet. 

Special  Home  Study  Course  for  owners.  Learn  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  details  of  your  car — this  course  will  show  you  the  practical 
method  of  running,  maintenance  and  repair  of  your  car  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Home  Study  Book — free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
146  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
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E0PLES 


SAYINGS  BANK 

PITTS  BURGH,  PA. 


CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS 

TWO  M  I  LLI O  N  D  O  L  L  A  R  S 


This  bank  has  facilities  for  using  the 
smallest  savings  with  profit  for  the  de¬ 
positors. 

“  Banking  by  Mail  ”  a  system  origi¬ 
nated  and  perfected  by  this  bank,  makes  it 
possible  for  small  depositors  everywhere 
to  take  advantage  of  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  this  great  institution. 

Send  for  booklet  “C"  explaining  how 
you  can  open  a  savings  account  by 
mail  with  one  dollar  and  upwards. 


/gTHE  BANK  THAT  PAYS 
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PERRY 

PICTURES 


Reproductions  of  the 
World’s  Great  Paintings 


2,000 

Subjects 


For  Christinas  Gifts 

Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals 


Beware  of  inferior  imitations. 


ONE 

CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more. 
120  for  $1.00 


Send  25  cents  for  25  Art 
Subjects  or  25  Madonnas 
or  $1.00  for  Christmas 
Set  120  Art  Subjects,  or 
50  ceuts  for  11  Extra 
Size,  10x12.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Catalogue  of  1000  il¬ 
lustrations  for  2  cent  stamp. 
TIIK  PERRY  PICTURES  CO. 

Box  252,  Malden,  Mass. 


The  Best  60c.  Talking 
Machine  Record  Made 

The  Famous  “Clico”  Ten-Inch* 
21  for  $5.00.  Your  own  selec¬ 
tion  or  ours.  New  list  containing 
over  300  latest  popular  hits,  sent 
on  request.  Peaches  and  Cream ,  Not 
Because  Your  Hair  is  Curly.  Why  Don't  You 
Try ,  The  Chirpers ,  The  Preacher  and  The  Bear. 


THE  CLINTON-CLOSE  CO.,  Dept.  D,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


such  a  place  as  the  Barbadoes  where  British  clothing  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  London 
They  had  elaborated  all  the  little  tricks  they  had  picked  up  from  their  British 
masters.  The  Panamas  were  carefully  turned  up  in  front  and  down  behind,  their 
ducks  were  rolled  up  half-way  to  their  knees,  flaming  silk  handkerchiefs'  were 
hanging  negligently  out  of  breast  pockets.  They  strolled  the  deck  and  leaned  on 
their  sticks  with  the  air  of  Broadway  chorus  gentlemen,  and  the  same  shameless 
slovenly  children  who  had  begged  for  tobacco  now  stared  up  toward  the  saloon 
deck  with  a  “  who-the-hell-are-you?”  air  which  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  assure 
us  that  we  had  never  seen  them  before.  It  was  men  like  these  who  had  come  to 
undertake  continuous  _  and  exhausting  labor  under  conditions  which  called  for 
pluck  and  fortitude  of ‘the  first  order.  I  do  not  know  how  typical  this  boatload 
may  have  been;  others,  perhaps,  had  less  of  this  hopeless  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  cheap  sophistication.  But  when  one  thought  of  these  black  men  with  H.  M.  S. 
Impregnable  hatbands  running  up  against  an  Irish  Canal  foreman,  for  instance, 
the  labor  problem  opened  up  a  few  of  its  vistas.  And  it  was  instructive  to  recall 
•the  look  of  these  men  two  or  three  days  later  when  we  recognized  some  of  them 
at  work  along  the  railroad — clothes  out  of  sight  now,  cocky  manners  out  of  sight, 
too,  just  simple,  cagey,  Canal  negroes,  moving  so  slowly  that  one  wondered  how 
they  could  keep  their  balance,  carrying  shovelfuls  of  dirt  with  the  elaborate  care 
of  contestants  in  a  slow  bicycle  race. 

To  those  who  know  them  the  tropics  are  not  terrible,  treacherous  though 
they  be;  even  in  naturally  unhealthy  places  like  Panama,  where  such  work  as 
Colonel  Gorgas  and  his  men  are  doing  has  been  done,  there  is  scarcely  more 
danger  to  health  than  in  the  temperate  north.  Such  work  is  part  of  the  romance 
of  modern  science— to  destroy  terror,  stamp  out  disease,  defeat  what  amounted 
to  a  hostile  army  with  sharpshooters  behind  every  tree,  concealed,  indeed,  in 
every  rain-puddle  and  water-barrel;  and  to  do  it,  not  with  fighting  and  smoke 
and  blood,  but  peacefully,  silently,  with  microscopes  and  drains  and  mosquito 
screens.  Its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  For  it  means,  not  merely 
making  the  Isthmus  habitable,  but  changing  the  problem  of  the  whole  tropics 
and  throwing  it  open  to  the  white  man. 


Making  the  Isthmus  a  Place  for  White  Men 

All  of  the  men  whom  I  met  on  the  Isthmus  who  had  work  which  allowed  them 
to  remain  indoors  away  from  the  sun  seemed  contented.  There  was  always  a 
breeze,  they  said,  and  in  the  shade  it  was  more  comfortable  than  it  was  in  summer 
in  the  city  at  home.  Their  lodgings  were  clean  and  roomy,  and  the  meals  at  the 
commissariat  restaurants  which  cost  them  thirty-five  cents  and  strangers  fifty 
cents,  were  much  better  than  those  supplied  by  the  average  boarding-house  in 
New  York.  The  most  satisfied  person  I  met  was  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in 
clubs  and  restaurants  at  home  before  he  took  up  an  executive  position  in  one  of 
the  departments  on  the  Canal. 

‘‘Food’s  good,  do  nothing  at  night  but  sleep,  and  it’s  no  hotter  than  it  is  in 
the  summer  in  Chicago, ’’  he  said.  “Gained  twenty  pounds,  and  I  whistle  every 
morning  when  I’m  taking  my  bath,  and  that' s  something  I  didn’t  use  to  be 
able  to  do.” 

These  are  the  cheering  things  one  hears  after  seeing  the  Canal  and  talking  with 
its  builders,  but  few  Northerners,  used  to  thinking  of  “the  country”  as  a  paradise 
in  which  one  rides  and  plays  golf  and  gets  rested  and  healthy,  can  journey  across 
the  Isthmus  for  the  first  time  without  a  certain  feeling  of  creepiness,  as  though 
one  were  entering  a  darkened  sick-room  sheltering  some  malignant  disease,  or  an 
ambush  that  concealed  an  enemy.  Outside  it  is  only  a  strip  of  jungle  land. 
There  is  an  aisle  of  tropical  vines  and  creepers,  pierced  by  a  railroad,  wooded  hills 
presently,  and  the  view  now  and  then  of  a  sluggish  river.  The  very  stillness  and 
lethargy  of  it  only  makes  more  oppressive  the  weight  of  tragedy  that  lies  upon  it 
— makes  it  seem  more  treacherous.  Hopes  and  fortunes  and  thousands  of  lives 
have  perished  here,  and  there  lies  the  jungle,  flat  and  stupid  and  freshly  green, 
innocent  as  a  quicksand.  Nature  ceases  to  be  our  kindly,  comfortable  mother 
of  the  north.  One  shrinks  from  her.  You  do  not  throw  up  your  chin  and  fill 
your  lungs;  you  breathe  with  a  certain  dread,  as  though  the  very  air  were 
poisonous.  Through  the  vines  you  can  see  now  and  then  the  engines  and  dump- 
ears  and  little  cranes  left  by  the  French.  The  hungry  vegetation,  with  the 
relentness  sureness  of  a  python  swallowing  a  “rabbit,”  has  all  but  submerged 
them.  There  is  something  horrible  and  uncanny  in  the  inevitableness  of  this 
tropical  growth,  outwardly  so  fragile  and  so  frail.  From  the  tops  of  rusty  smoke¬ 
stacks  and  steam  shovels,  pale  tendrils  flutter  and  swing  in  the  breeze,  pretty 
and  careless,  and  they  seem  like  the  little  waves  lapping  about  some  dead  thing  in 
the  water.  .  .  . 


The  Promise  of  the  Future 

It  was  sunset  time  when  we  rode  through  the  Culebra  Cut.  Work  had  stopped, 
and  beside  the  fresh  gashes  they  had  gnawed  in  the  red  clay  of  the  hillside,  the 
South  Milwaukee  steam  shovels  —  almost  alive  and  personal  they  seemed,  so 
wonderfully  did  they  bring  into  the  jungle  the  strength  and  sure  sweep  of  that 
life  of  the  north — rested  for  the  night.  The  army  of  workers  were  returning 
home.  At  every  station  folks  poured^  into  the  train;  clerks  from  the  division 
chiefs’  offices,  young  engineers  with  red  clay  plastered  all  over  their  boots  and 
puttees,  sweat  coming  through  the  khaki  between  their  shoulders,  and  that  tired 
look  across  the  eyes  that  comes  to  white  men  who  have  to  work  and  worry  in  a 
tropical  climate.  With  them,  returning  from  marketing  or  visiting,  were  their 
sisters  and  wives  and  young  lady  school-teachers  in  summer  shirtwaists.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  know  everybody  else.  It  was  like  a  commuter’s  train  going  out  to 
Jersey  at  six  o’clock.  The  young  engineers  leaned  over  the  backs  of  the  seats  and 
chatted  with  the  school-teachers — some  of  the  wives  and  sisters  brought  out  candy 
boxes  and  passed  them  around. 

“Hello,  Mrs.  S.,  how’s  everything?  .  .  .  Well,  she  said.  .  .  .  Yes,  he’s  going 
to  get  a  month’s  vacation  and  run  up  to  Utica  for.  .  .  .  See  you  at  the  dance 
Friday.  .  .  .  We  got  the  worst  of  it  cleaned  off  now,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  burn 
the  brush  off  we’ll  turn  stock  in  here,  by  Jiminy,  and  make  a  meadow  of  the  whole 
damn  jungle.  .  .  .  Lucille’s  just  got  all  the  music,  an’  it’s  simply.  .  .  .  Can’t 
you  come  over  to-night?”  .  .  . 

It  is  hard  to  explain  to  one  who  has  not  first  felt  the  creepy  spell  of  a  fever 
neighborhood,  the  hideous  inhumanity  of  the  tropical  wilderness,  just  what  such 
ordinary  talk  from  these  ordinary  people  meant  in  such  a  place.  It  seemed  to 
quiet  the  noisy  shouting  about  graft  and  plunder,  and  make  it  only  the  red-faced 
wrangling  of  a  day;  for  the  moment  it  was  the  voice  of  that  young,  strong,  clean 
nation,  which  had  tackled  this  job,  the  sign  and  promise  of  the  finished  work.  The 
cool  of  evening  breathed  into  the  car  windows,  ravines  sank  into  shadow,  wooded 
hilltops  glowed  in  the  sunset;  and  the  treacherous  jungle  lost  its  treachery  and 
acquired  a  sweetness  and  humanity. 
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X 


The  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  the  World 
960  Miles  in  1  8  Hours 
via  the 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


“America’s  Greatest  Railroad” 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very 
latest  design  and  has  all  the  special  features  which  have  made 
the  New  York  Central  service  so  deservedly  popular.  Barber, 
Baths  (Fresh  and  with  Sea  Salt),  Valet,  Ladies’  Maid,  Manicure, 
Stock  and  Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A  dozen  other  fast  trains  between 

New  York,  Boston 
and 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
the  West  and  Southwest 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  NEW  YORK 


ADLERS  COLLEfilAN 

Clothes 


COPYRIGHT  1906  BY  DAVID  ADLER  A  80NS  CLOTHING  CO. 


THIS  LABEL 

meansreal  collegeclothes 
— clothes  for  the  young 
stylish  man  who  appre¬ 
ciates  those  little  features 
of  fashion  which  gives  to  a 
garment  that  certain  "fin¬ 
ish"  and  touch  of  good 
taste.  We  want  you  to  see 
the  Collegian  full  dress 
and  Tuxedo — before 
you  buy  some  other  make 
— or  perhaps  pay  twice  our 
price  to  a  merchant  tailor. 
You  can  buy  a  Tuxedo  at  $25 
to  $40  or  a  Full  Dress  at  $28  to 
$45,  and  you  can  get  nothing 
better.  Let  us  send  you  a  book 
that  will  post  you  on  the  clothes 
subject;  it’s  worth  your  time  to 
read  it.  Write  us  and  we’ll  direct 
you  to  the  right  place  for  Col¬ 
legian  clothes. 


David  Adler  4  Sons  Clothing  Co. 

Makers  of  Nobby  Clothes  MILWAUKEE 


Home-made  Gas-Light  for 
Country  Houses 


AKES  about  one  hour’s  work  per 
month. 

After  that  you  merely  turn  a  tap 
whenever  you  want  light,  touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and,  presto — 
light. 

Yes,  brilliant,  beautiful,  white 
light,  too.  A  light  that  spreads  all 
around  the  room  like  daylight. 

A  light  that  gives  sparkle  to 
every  polished  article  it  falls  on — 
gleam  and  glisten  to  white  table 
linen — and  a  genial,  cheery  glow  to 
everything  it  illuminates. 

Just  like  putting  varnish  over 
a  faded  picture — this  glorifying 
Acetylene  Light. 

Now  that  isn’t  mere  word-paint¬ 
ing,  I  want  you  to  know,  but  cold 
fact,  which  I’ll  prove  up  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  get  rid  of 
the  everlasting  smell  of  Kerosene  or 
Gasoline  in  your  home? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that 
never  again  would  you  have  filthy 
Kerosene  Lamps  to  clean  and  fill, 
wicks  to  trim,  chimneys  to  wipe  and 
the  permanent  dread  of  fire? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that 
in  every  room  you  had  a  pretty  brass 
fixture  firmly  attached  to  ceiling,  or 
wall,  where  it  couldn’t  be  tipped  over 
by  the  children — where  it  was  never 
in  the  way,  and  was  always  ready  to 
touch  a  match  to  when  you  wanted 
light — little  or  much  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  glory  in  the  absence 
of  soot,  smell  or  danger? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  your  visitors 
to  find  in  your  home  that  smart 
“city  style’’  which  Gas-lighting 
gives,  with  that  beautiful,  soft  radi¬ 
ance  shining  down  from  the  ceilings, 
where  it  does  not  get  in  your  eyes 
like  the  glaring  light  of  sooty, 
smelly  Kerosene  Table  Lamps? 

*  * 

Well,  Madam  Householder,  you 
can  have  all  these  at  less  cost  than 
Kerosene  costs  you  now,  when  once 
installed. 

In  about  two  days’  time  an 
eight  to  ten  room  house  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  fitted,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
with  beautiful  brass  chandeliers  and 
globes,  complete  piping,  and  a  re¬ 
liable  generator  that  is  absolutely 


safer 
than 
any 

Kerosene 
Lamp  or  Gas¬ 
oline  Light. 

All  this, 
including  the 
labor,  for  about 
$150  complete. 

Not  a  pipe 
will  show  on  your 
ceilings  or  walls;  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  basement, 
and  not  a  thread  of 
your  carpets  will  be 
cut  or  soiled  in  the  in¬ 
stallation. 

This  Acetylene  Gas 
Plant  will  be  good  for 
more  than  twenty  years’ 
use,  which  means  less 
than  $8  a  year  for  all 
the  luxury,  time  -  sav¬ 
ing,  comfort,  eye-sight¬ 
saving,  smart  effect  and 
after-saving  on  Kerosene. 

From  the  day  your  own 
Acetylene  Gas  Plant  is  installed  if) 
will  cost  you  one-third  less  for  the 
most  beautiful,  softest  and  whitest 
Light  than  it  ever  did  for  the  same 
candle-power  with  smoky, ill-smelling, 
dangerous  Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 

*  * 

Now  just  drop  me  a  line  to-day, 
stating  how  many  rooms  you’ve  got, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  just  about  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  light  them  properly 
with  this  beautiful  white  light. 

And,  I’ll  send  you  “Sunlight- 
on -Tap,  ’  a  book  full  of  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  House,  Store  and 
Hotel  Lighting. 

Write  me  to-day,  giving  number 
of  rooms. 

“Acetylene  E.  Jones,” 

154  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wonderful  Fur  Value 

And  just  in  time  for  a 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


ORDER  AT  ONCE 
We  cannot  supply  more 
after  these  are  sold 

$2=  only 

No.  61x36.  Girls’  Combination 
set.oonsistingof  large  stylish  flat 
collar,  and  the  latest  new  shaped 
muff.  This  exquisite  set  is  made 
from  the  finest  quality  of  white 
Angora  fur.  and  curly  lamb’s 
wool,  which  is  recommended, 
not  only  for  its  rich  luxurious 
appearance,  but  also  for  its  dur¬ 
able,  wearing  qualities.  The  set 
is  exactly  as  illustrated.  Collar 
lined  throughout  with  heavy, 
white  satin,  and  the  muff  is 
finished  with  a  cord.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  girl  up  to  ten  years 
of  age.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate,  more  acceptable 
for  a  Christmas  present,  than 
this  beautiful  set,  which  is 
shipped  by  us  in  a  neat  paste¬ 
board  box.  It  is  positively  the 
greatest  value  ever  offered  in 
a  child’s  fur  set;  white  only. 
PRICE . $1.00 


Write 

for 

our 

Cata¬ 

log 

today 


Send  to 
New  York 
only.  We 
have  no 
branch 
(louses 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y. 


Order  Your  Fall  Suit 

From  the  Wholesale  Maker 

SEND  for  samples  today  and  get 
started  now  in  dealing  direct 
with  the  wholesale  tailor.  It’s 
a  big  advantage,  you  can  hardly 
realize  what  a  substantial  savin 
you  make  and  what  clothes 
satisfaction  it  means  to  you. 

Just  now  we  are  making  a 
specialty  of  a  black,  fine,  pure, 
all  wool  Thibet  Suit,  at  only  $1Q.00 
single  and  double  breasted  style 
without  doubt  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered,  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed  absolutely. 

You  can’t  tell  it  from  $2U  and  $30 
suits,  the  cloth  is  so  fine  and  it’s  tail¬ 
ored  so  perfectly;  Venetian  silk  fin¬ 
ished  lining  all  the  way  through.  $10 
is  all  we  ask  for  it,  and  when  we  send 
it,  mind,  you  are  to  be  the  judge,  not 
we.  Also  a  big  line  of  higher  and 
lower  priced  fabrics  for  suits  and 
Overcoats.  Perfect  fitting  striped 
and  plain  worsted  and  cassimere 
trousers  at  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $3.50. 

Samples,  measurement  blank, 

Fall  1906  fashion  plate  and  tape 
line,  all  sent  at  our  expense.  It 
will  astonish  you  what  a  benefit  it  is 
to  deal  direct  with  the  wholesale  maker.  $10 
will  do  the  service  of  $20.  Better  send  for 
samples  right  now  while  you  are  thinking  -of  it. 
Don’t  delay.  Address 

FELIX  KAHN  &  CO.  Established  1882 
Market  &  Van  Buren  Streets  Dept.  5  CHICAGO 
We  will  fill  orders  direct  from  every  town 
where  not  already  represented  by  local  dealer. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


ORIOINAL'CIEYER-  FUMY 

SAMPLE  PACKAGE  OF 

WELVE-ALL  DIFFERENT 

SENT  FOR  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP 

5T  TRADING  CO. 

23  P.  Witmark  Building.  New  York 

Everything  for  a  Minstrel  Show 


The  demand  for  our  Firemen 
and  Brakemen  graduates  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply. 

If  you  want  to  earn  $65  to  $125  i 
a  month,  fit  yourself  for  a  po-  J 
sition  at  once.  We  teach  you 
by  mail  and  assist  you  to  a  posi-  S 
tion  when  competent.  Course  is  , 
I/I  practical,  easy  to  learn,  endorsed 
//  by  railroad  managers  and  school 
Is  conducted  by  railroad  officials. 
Hundreds  of  positions  open.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor 
respondence School,  Box  612 Freeport,  Ili-V 
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WHENEVER 

you  see  a 

TURKEY 


Think  of 

WARREN'S 
FEATHERBONE 


A  1907  celluloid  Calendar ,  for  pocket  or  card 
case ,  ‘will  be  sent  free  on  request  by 

THE  WARREN  FEATHERBONE  CO . 
Three  Oaks ,  Michigan 


FLEXIBLE  FLYER 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

The  swiftest,  safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled  girls 
can  properly  control.  Steering  without  dragging 
the  feet  letsit  go  full  speed— saves  its  cost  in  shoes 
the  first  season — prevents  wet  feet,  colds,  and 
doctors’ bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last.  We  want  your  father, 
mother  and  friends  to  under' 
stand  all  about  this  sled  so  we 
offer  this  money  for  doing  some 
easy  errands.  Write  to  us  and 
say  “  I  want  to  enter  for  the 
prizes”  sign  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  tell  you 
what  to  do, 

MODEL  SLED  FREE. 

Our  cardboard  model  sled 
will  show  you  just  how  it  works , 
and  give  you  lots  of  fun. 

Sent  free  by  mail  with 
illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  regarding 
sixes  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  £,  CO. 

Box  IIOIM.  Phila..  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 


SAFE 

BEYOND 


QUESTION  and 


income  assured.  Capital  and  Surplus  of 
five  million  dollars  and  resources  exceed¬ 
ing  thirty  million  dollars  are  ample  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  safety  of  funds  deposited 
in  this  well  known  bank.  You  can 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

as  easily  as  you  can  bank  at  home.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet  “E”  giving  full 
information. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Sixty -one  Thousand  Depositors 


soon  tells  the  real  worth 
of  Automobile  Tires. 
Correct  resiliency  and 
extreme  toughness  of 
material  in 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER 

— racing  type — combine  to  minimize  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  fast  pace  over  rough  roads  with  great 
resistance  against  wear  and  tear. 

The  flat,  corrugated  tread  overcomes  tendency 
to  skidding,  making  much  for  safety  on  severe 
curves  and  sudden  swerves. 

NEVER  BLOW-OUT 
NEVER  RIM-CUT 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

NEW  YORK — 1665  Broadway 
CHICAGO  -  1241  Michigan  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA-615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA. — 102  Prior  Street 
BOSTON — 167  Oliver  Street 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  -  Main  and 
Tupper  Street 
LONDON— 4  Snow  Hill 


1  of°TTbJells  SIX  SHOTS 


FOUR  SECONDS 


No  other  Shot  Gun  equals  this  gun’s  record.  No  gun  built,  for  the  money,  that 
is  as  good.  $4.00  to  $27.00.  Hammerless.  Every  modern  improvement.  Nothing 
as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  barrel,  magazine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  Manufacturers,  312i  MONROES  STREET.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


i  i 


DOLCEOLA” 


Only  practical  musical  in¬ 
strument  invented  in  20  yrs. 


Think 

of  that  state¬ 
ment;  yet  it  is  true. 

This  fact  alone  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  mu«ic  in  the  land.  And  it  is. 

The  universal  endorsement  given  the  DOLCEOLA  has  never 
been  accorded  any  other  instrument.  It  appeals  to  a  larger 
number,  because  of  its  low  cost. 

THE  DOLCEOLA,  with  its  four  full  octaves,  embodies  the 
exquisite  tone  value  of  two  guitars  9nd  two  mandolins.  Its 
action,  while  similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  more 
simple,  permitting  effects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument. 
\nv  class  of  music  can  be  played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted 
with  it.  You  must  have  one. 

Our  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet,  Free,  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Form  a  Dolceola  Club  in  your  community.  Write 
for  liberal  terms. 

Special  opportunities  offered  to  first-class  representatives 
THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

1110  Snow  Flake  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


SPENT  $80  MADE  $1400. 


The  India  Rubber  Tire  Co.  of  Chicago 
selected  two  cuts  from  The 
Herrick  Cut  Book — used  them 
on  3,00u  mailing  cards  —  the 
total  cost  including  postage  and 
printing  being  $80.  In  two  months 
the  firm  received  cash  orders  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,400 — traced  direct  to  this 
advertising. 

THE  SAME  OPPORTUNITY 
IS  YOURS 

The  Autumn  number  of  The  Herrick 
Cut  Book  is  crammed  full  of  good  ideas 
and  over  100  illustrations  in  two  colors. 
If  you’re  a  business  firm  send  25c  for 
this  number  and  you  will  receive  all 
the  numbers  published  within  the  year. 
Send  25c  to-day. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS 
96  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago 


is  the  Electrical  Age 

Boys  are  taught  its  m  vatic  powers  in  school 
and  end  of  it.  Pleasing,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  No  end  of  harmless  fun  and 
,  amusement  and  all  the  time  the  young  mind 
j  is  being  taught  what  is  known  of  electric- 
|  ity.  Dealers  everywhere  sell  Voltamp 
Electrical  Products.  Write  to-day 
for  the  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  our  t 
:  latest  book,  which  illustrates  over  a 
hundred  Electrical  Motors,  Toys,  £ 
Bells,  Lamps,  etc.  Dept.  U. 

THE  VOLTAMP  ELECTRICAL 
MEG.  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER. 

and  GERM  KILLER 


burns  with  pleasant  odor.  It 
cleanses  and 

PURIFIES 

the  atmosphere,  eliminating  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  dampness,  prevalent 
at  this  season.  A  million  people  use  it. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A 
BOX  OF  16  P AST1LES 
WITH  METAL  HOLDER 

Mail  us  25c  To-day 

Paul  Manufacturing  Co. 

36  Fulton  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


want  to  show  what  I  got  in  this  here  bag  to  most  people,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  I  guess 
there  ain’t  much  risk  in  lettin’  you  see  it  if  you  like.” 

“Just  wait  till  my  eyes  get  used  to  this  damn  glare,”  Jim  murmured. 

Diamond  rose  and  kicked  the  bag  aside.  “Say,”  he  growled,  “where  d’you 
keep  your  grub?” 

“Holler  for  that  Injin  o’  mine,”  said  Jim,  “he’s  gone  over  to  rig  some  guys  on 
the  instrument  .  .  .  the  fluviograph.  Just  go  to  the  door  and  holler.” 

Diamond  walked  to  the  door.  Jim’s  hand  slipped  up  under  his  pillow  and 
cuddled  the  stock  of  his  .45.  Diamond  raised  one  hand  to  his  mouth  and  shouted; 
then  he  turned  and  looked  into  the  muzzle  of  Jim’s  Colt. 

“Hands  up,  Bill  Diamond!”  said.Jim  softly. 


JIM  lay  upon  his  cot  and  stared  in  silence  at  the  golden  heap  which  Juan  had 
poured  from  the  matting  sack.  There  were  nuggets  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut;  a  pile  of  shapeless  golden  joys. 

Opposite  him,  Diamond,  in  double  irons,  stared  down  at  his  ravished  gold,  and 
all  of  the  fires  of  greed  and  hate  burned  in  his  murderous  eyes. 

“You’ve  got  the  ax  in  your  hand,  Jim  Morgan,”  said  he,  “but  you  ain’t  such  a 
damn  fool  as  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Man,  dear,  that  ain’t  a 
fly-speck  on  what’s  up  the  gully  where  them  things  come  from!” 

Jim  did  not  answer;  he  stared  at  the  pile,  and  his  yellow  eyes  reflected  the 
yellow  of  the  gold.  Suddenly  he  stretched  out  one  leg  and  began  to  sort  the 
nuggets  with  the  toes  of  his  small,  bare  foot.  There  was  a  mocking  lilt  in  his 
sweet,  low-pitched  voice. 

“Here’s  an  automobile  .  .  .”  he  laughed  and  pushed  aside  a  little  nugget. 
“Here’s  a  box  at  the  opera  .  .  .”  he  pushed  another  one  from  the  heap;  then, 
with  his  mellow  laugh  rippling  louder  he  reached  out  his  foot  and  pawed  at  the 
biggest  nugget  of  the  pile.  “Here’s  ...  a  pretty,  pretty  woman!” 

A  gurgle  came  from  Diamond’s  throat;  his  white  teeth  shone  through  his 
matted  beard. 

“Don’t  be  a  damn  fool,  Jim  Morgan,”  he  growled.  “You  don’t  see  any  steam 
yachts  in  that  bunch,  do  ye?  ...  or  any  of  them  palaces  that  the  millionaires 
build  these  days?  Look-a-here,  Jim  .  .  .”  his  voice  whined,  “.  .  .  there  ain’t 
nothin’  for  you  in  a  cold  hand  like  this.  Suppose  that  heap  is  worth  two  hundred 
thou  .  .  .  which  it  ain’t  .  .  .  what’s  that  to  a  man  nowadays?  Wouldn’t  buy  him 
a  seat  on  the  bleachers!  Let’s  you  and  me  work  this  right;  we  got  color  .  .  . 
now  let’s  draw  to  fill!  I’ll  play  fair,  sure  I  will.  I  got  to  have  somebody  handle 
the  stuff  for  me.  I  can  go  back  up  that  crick  and  get  boatloads;  if  you’ll  cash  in 
for  me  I’ll  go  halves,  and  when  she’s  worked  out  we’ll  hop  one  o’  these  here  tramps 
and  run  for  Monte  Carlo  where  we’ll  set  up  right,  like  two  millionaire  sports!” 
Jim’s  eyes  flickered  up  at  him  curiously. 

“Who  was  with  you  when  you  struck  it?”  he  asked. 

Diamond  laughed  brutally;  it  was  a  murderous  laugh.  Jim’s  eyes  narrowed  as 
he  listened ;  the  skin  crept  at  the  back  of  his  neck ;  his  pupils  contracted  and  he 
fingered  his  weapon  restlessly. 

“There  was  two  bush-niggers  with  me  when  I  went  tip  that  crick,”  said  Dia¬ 
mond.  He  grinned  and  his  mustache  rolled  up  and  showed  the  white  teeth  set  in 
pale  red  gums.  “ But  I  come  down  .  .  .  alone!” 

Jim  rose  unsteadily  and  walked  to  the  door.  He  looked  out  across  the  swirling 
river,  now  dropping  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  He  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder 
at  Diamond. 

“Flench  ’em  both?”  he  asked  casually. 

“Sure  .  .  .  what’s  two  niggers  alongside  of  a  crick  paved  with  nuggets  like 
them?” 

Jim  looked  back  at  the  river,  the  forest,  the  jungle,  fever-filled,  but  pure  and 
wholesome  compared  to  the  murderous  brute  whom  he  had  trapped. 

One  bare  foot  touched  the  pile  of  nuggets  and  a  tremor  ran  through  him. 
They  had  gripped  him  deeply,  those  shapeless,  yellow  lumps.  Why  should  he 
give  them  up?  .  .  .  why  parley  with  a  rabid  dog  whose  dripping  jaws  closed  upon 
a  fortune?  Why  not  judge  him  from  his  own  mouth,  his  own  criminal  philosophy? 
Had  he  not  asked  what  the  lives  of  two  negroes  mattered  beside  a  fortune?  What 
then  did  the  life  of  a  many  times  murderer  matter  beside  the  same  stake?  Was 
not  his  life  already  forfeit? 

Something  in  Jim’s  face,  speech,  manner,  or  perhaps  some  vulpine  instinct 
smote  the  prisoner  with  a  chill  of  fear.  His  querulous  voice  cut  into  Jim’s 
meditation. 

“What  ye  dopin’  out,  man?”  he  whined.  “  You  can’t  throw  down  no  such 
chance  as  this.  Didn’t  you  come  down  here  for  graft?  Ain’t  you  ‘Grafter  Jim?’ 
Well  .  .  .  what  more  d’ye  want,  hey?”  He  kicked  with  both  manacled  feet  at  the 
pile  of  nuggets.  “Come  on  .  .  .  you  and  me  can  make  these  here  Canal  grafters 
look  like  blind  beggars!” 

“  ‘Grafter  Jim’  .  .  .”  murmured  Jim,  and  looked  across  the  river.  The  sun 
glare  tried  him  less  than  did  the  seductive  yellow  glint  from  the  little  heap  of  nug¬ 
gets.  “We  are  two  of  a  kind,  that  thing  and  myself;  a  pair  of  grafters.  ...”  was 
the  thought  passing  through  his  mind.  After  all,  it  was  a  short  step  from  graft  to 
open  theft,  from  theft  to  murder.  What  was  murder  for  gain  but  a  sort  of  graft? 

But  the  gold!  Ah,  the  gold  .  .  .  the  things  which  it  would  give  .  .  .  those 
things  for  which  his  sensuous  nature  panted!  The  delights  which  the  world 
held  ready  to  barter  for  those  misshapen  yellow  lumps!  His  vivid  imagination 
arrayed  them  all  in  cohorts;  travel,  books,  music,  pictures,  the  contact  and 
acquaintance  with  brilliant  folk,  bright  faces  .  .  .  happy,  happy  hours! 

Then  all  at  once  he  thought  of  his  sacred  covenant;  his  word  passed  on  the 
hilltop  at  Culebra.  He  had  passed  his  word,  not  to  another  whom  he  might 
deceive,  but  to  himself  whom  he  could  not  deceive,  that  he  would  play  the  great 
Canal  game  square. 

He  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  river,  which  was  falling  fast. 


Then  he  turned 


to  Juan. 

“Pack  up,”  he  said,  “we  are  going  down.” 

tl  Si  setfiOT'.1' 

Jim  leaned  over,  slowly  gathered  up  the  nuggets  and  threw  them  into  the  sack. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  prisoner. 

“You  are  going  to  jail,  Bill  Diamond,”  he  said  softly.  “You  can  keep  your 
damn  nuggets  and  see  if  they  can  save  your  neck !” 

He  raised  his  hand,  his  eyes  lurid,  his  sensitive  lips  quivering.  “Don’t  speak 
keep  your  mouth  shut,  d’ye  hear?”  A  quaver  crept  into  his  soft  voice;  he 
leaned  toward  the  prisoner.  “If  you  speak  .  .  .”  he  tapped  the  weapon  at  his 
hip  “.  .  .  I’ll  bark  you!”  He  leaned  closer  to  the  man;  his  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper  and  the  two  pits  formed  above  his  eyes.  “.  .  .  If  you  say  ‘graft’  to  me 
again,  Bill  Diamond,  I’ll  flesh  you.  ...”  The  soft  voice  sank  lower  still;  it 
thickened  ominously,  .  .  and  if  you  say  ‘gold’  to  me  once  more.  ...  he 
whipped  the  weapon  from  its  holster  and  covered  the  terrified  man  while  his  low 
voice  mounted  suddenly  to  a  shriek.  “.  .  .  by  God,  I’ll  kill  you !” 

He  dropped  upon  the  cot;  sobs  strangled  his  breath;  the  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes.  In  the  adjoining  room  the  Indian  went  stolidly  about  his  work,  packing  up 

^Slowly  Jim’s  sobs  became  less  violent;  his  vision  cleared;  the  blood-lust  left 
him;  the  gold-lust  dimmed;  a  great  peace  settled  upon  his  tortured  soul. 

The  battle  was  finished ;  the  Pride  of  Craft  had  won. 

FOR  THE  NURSERY— FOR  THE  TABLE 

Whether  as  an  ideal  food  for  infants  or  for  general  household  use,  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has 
no  equal;  of  no  other  food  product  can  this  be  truthfully  said. — Adv. 


answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


A  GIFT  OF  COMFORT 


Certainly  you  have  in  mind  something  useful  for  Christmas  presents,  and  want 
your  gifts  to  be  attractive.  In  this  Combination  box  (exact  size),  containing 


In  the  Illustration  on  the  right  you 
can  see  how  really  comfortable  Presi¬ 
dent  Suspenders  are.  The  back  slides 
L  gracefully,  quickly,  and  smoothly  — no 
I  matter  how  suddenly  one  may  bend, 
K  lift,  or  reach.  They  rest  so  lightly 

■  the  wearer  barely  feels  them.  There 
H  is  no  pressure  on  the  shoulders  —  no 
;W|  tension  on  the  webbing  —  no  strain 
anywhere  — -and  the  trousers  stay 
smooth.  The  sliding  back  does  all 
the  work.  That's  why  PRESI- 

DENT  SUSPENDERS  are  so 

I  A  much  more  comfortable  and  wear 
other  kind. 


BALL  BEARING  GARTERS  have 

sockhold,  which  holds  the  socks 
smoothly  and  securely.  No 


an  independent 


You  will  want  one  or  more  of  lhe.se  Combination  boxes  for 
Holiday  presents.  Order  now  from  your  dealer.  Show  him 
this  advertisement,  and  if  he  has  not  already  ordered  some  for 
,  his  Holiday  sale,  he  will  get  them  specially  for  you.  If  not, 
|  you  can  buy  from  us  direct.  Upon  receipt  of  75  cents,  we 
K  will  send  you  this  beautiful  Combination  package,  postpaid; 
B  or,  we  will  mail  it  to  anyone  you  name,  with  your  Christ- 
■  mas  greeting  enclosed,  in  time  to  arrive  the  day  before 
^B  Christmas. 


YOU  CAN,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  HAVE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  SUSPENDERS  ALONE  (NO  GARTERS) 
I  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOX  FOR  50  CENTS. 


THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO, 

i  Street  SHIRLEY,  MASS 
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RIBBON  of  three  colors 
and  a  small  lever  that 
brings  the  color  desired 
between  the  type  and 
that’s  the 


tne  paper 
three-color  feature  of 


Perfect  Visible 
Writing 

Every  Other  Feature  that  is  Desirable 


Carriages  of 

Different  Lengths 


The  New  Tri-  Chrome 
tilt  Itemto  Typewriter 


When  you  buy  a  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  of 
I  the  regular  size  and  find  later  that  the  carriage 
■  is  not  wide  enough  for  some  special  work  it  is 
I  not  necessary  to  purchase  a  larger  typewriter  to 
I  do  the  work,  but  simply  a  longer  carriage  which 
I  is  instantly  interchangeable  with  the  one  already 
I  on  the  machine.  Notice  the  saving  you  make. 
I  Your  work  at  any  time  may  be  such  that  a  long 
I  carriage  is  a  necessity — with  a  Fox  it  is  easy  to 
get  it. 

Tabulator 

Every  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  is  supplied 
with  a  tabulator,  no  extra  charge,  its  operation 
is  extremely  simple. 

Two  Color  Ribbon 
Self  Reversing  Ribbon 
Oscillating  Ribbon 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  feat-  ^ 

ures  you  secure  when  you  buy  a  Fox. 

When  you  buy  any  other  typewriter,  '^SSlI 
no  matter  what  kind,  you  do  not  find  'XJ  Jr* 

them,  though  they  are  recognized  as 
•  essential  to  any  high-grade  machine* 

W.hen  you  buy  a  Fox  you  know  you 
have  the  best. 

We  want  to  prove  this  in  your  office. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out.  Give 
us  the  privilege  today. 

Write  our  Executive  Office. 

FOX 

TYPEWRITER  ,  WM. 

COMPANY  /sVjH 

Executive  Office  and  Factory 

470  Front  Street  vstem 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  *  uSS 

*  Jtt  •'t? 

Branches  or  Agencies 
in  Principal  Cities 


which  enables  it  to  write 


No.  25 — 12  inches  wide 
Writes  a  9%  inch  Iirve 


black  record  for  docu¬ 
ments,  purple  copying 
for  letters  and  red  for 
emphasis  or  display. 


PURPLE 


It  is  so  simple  that  the 
wonder  is  it  was  never  dis¬ 
covered  before.  The  rib¬ 
bon-changing  lever  is  as 
accessible  ‘as  the  keys, 
making  it  possible  to  change 
from  one  kind  of  typewriting 
to  another  in  an  instant. 


No.  26—14/4  inches  wide 
Writes  a  12  inch  line 


A  stenographer  equipped  with  a  Tri- 
Chrome  Smith  Premier  can  produce 
in  proper  manner  every  kind  of  type¬ 
writing  any  business  office  demands. 


No.  27—16K  inches  wide 
Writes  a  14  inch  line 


The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  all 
Smith  Premier  models. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere 


No.  28 — 19  inches  wide 
Writes  a  16/4  Inch  line 


THE  fact  that  impresses  one  most  strongly  about  the  Monarch 
Visible  Typewriter,  is  the  royal  co  operation  between  all  of  its 
parts  to  work  quickly,  accurately,  untiringly,  to  produce  the 
finest  written  result,  and  the  most  of  it, — aiding  the  operator  at  every 
point  and  at  every  instant. 

MONARCH 

VISIBLE 


The  touch  of  a  Monarch  type-bar  so  greatly  economizes  the  strength  of  an  operator, 
that  he  can  do  more  work,  with  less  fatigue,  with  better  results  in  writing,  than  is 
possible  with  the  use  of  any  other  typewriter. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


We  Want  Young  Men! 

Largest  Independent  Typewriter  Company 
in  the  World  Seeks  Young  Men  of  Ability 


This  talk  is  addressed  to  young  men. 

If  you  are  built  of  the  right  timber, 
you  can  earn  handsome  incomes  re¬ 
presenting  the  Oliver  Typewriter. 

Some  of  our  Salesmen  earn  thou¬ 
sands — it  all  depends  on  the  A1AN! 

There  is  a  bright  future  for  you  in 
this  great  organization,  if  you  seize  the 
opportunity  now. 

— A  chance  to  get  to  the  front 

— To  build  up  a  business  for  yourself 

— To  become  financially  independent. 

It  doesn’t  require  a  “pull”  to  get 
into  this  business. 

But  it  does  require  a  clean  record, 
native  ability  and  a  willingness  to 
buckle  down  to  earnest  work. 

The  Oliver  Organization  is  a  body 
of  picked  men  — trained  in  the  Oliver 
School  of  Practical  Salesmanship. 

We  will  give  you  a  course  in  this 
School — tuition  free  and  all  expenses 
paid — if  you  succeed  in  coming  with 
us. 

Our  Sales  Force  receives  the  loyal 
support  of  the  General  Offices  at  all 
times.  We  back  our  men  with  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising,  pay  the  most  liberal  salaries 
in  the  business,  and  recognize  good 
work  by  prompt  promotion. 

And  .how  they  work — these  Oliver 
Salesmen! 

What  keen  delight  they  take  in 
smashing  all  selling  records!  Their 
enthusiasm  is  resistless — sweeping  all 
obstacles  before  it. 


They  believe  in  the  Oliver  Type¬ 
writer,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  leads 
all  other  writing  machines  in  durability, 
in  speed  capacity,  in  accuracy,  in 
universal  adaptation  to  all  require¬ 
ments. 


The  unparalleled  success  of  the 
Oliver  is  due  to  this  invincible  com¬ 
bination: 


— A  Perfect  Visible  Writing  Machine 

— A  Peerless  Sales  Organization 

—The  liberal,  aggressive  business 
policy  of  a  broad-gauge  Management. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  typewriter  concern  in  the 
world  is  offering  YOU  a  handsome 
income? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  best  thing  is  to  get  a  letter  to 
us  by  first  mail,  for  full  particulars. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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The  Best  Home  Magazine 

If  you  are  a  woman — if  you  are  a  mother  of  boys, 
ooys  growing  up  who  look  to  you  for  guidance,  whose 
-eading  matter  it  is  your  privilege  to  select,  and  your 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  read  with  them  and  watch  them 
/row  and  develop  into  fine,  strong,  steadfast  men  ; 

If  you  are  the  wife  of  a  husband  who  thinks  he  is 
itoo  busy  to  stop  and  look  around  him  to  see  what  his 
country  is  doing,  and  you  feel  there  are  things  which  he 
should  know  and  matter  which  he  should  read  in  order  to 
be  a  better  citizen,  a  better  worker  and  a  better  man  ; 

If  you  yourself  want  to  know  what  all  these  questions 
mean — how  Carl  Schurz  became  the  friend  of  the  great ; 
(what  Roosevelt  does  and  how  he  does  it  ;  what  happened 
in  Montana  and  who  Heinze,  Clark  and  Daly  are — if 
vou  wish  to  have  in  your  home  a  magazine  which  is  an 
inspiration  for  the  best  sort  of  citizenship  for  every  boy 
old  enough  to  read — then  you  want  McClure’S  Magazine. 


McClure’s  in  1  907 


The  reporting  of  the  nation,  past  and  present, 
will  be  in  such  capable  and  well-tried  hands  as 

r  1  £  1  the  second  portion  of  whose' 

^ari  ocnurz  reminiscences  deal  with  the 
American  period  and  bristle  with  admirable  fuil- 
kngth  living  portraits  of  such  giants  as  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Sherman,  Grant,  Chase,  Seward,  Sum¬ 
ner,  Conkling-  and  Blaine,  whom  he  knew  inti¬ 
mately  and  whom  he  describes  admirably,  and  who 
have  never  before  been  presented  to  the  world 
by  one  in  a  position  to  speak  from  such  close 
knowledge ; 

Burton  J.  Hendrick  « 

written  about  Life-Insurance  which  have  made  the 
subject  plain  and  interesting,”  writes  a  subscriber 
of  the  McClure  series  of  articles  by  Burton  J. 
Hendrick.  This  writer,  who  combines  the  histor¬ 
ical  faculty  with  an  interesting  style,  will  continue 
his  studies  of  American  life  for  McClure’s  of  1907. 

George  Kibbe  Turner  new  work*  for 

McClure’s  with  a  remarkable  study  of  civic 
organization,  to  be  called  “Galveston;  a  Business 
Corporation  ” — one  of  the  real  McClure  kind  ; 

Ray  Stannard  Baker  story  of  railway 

ownership  home  to  the  whole  United  States,  and 
whose  work  will  have  a  new  significance  in  1907 
when  the  railroad  question  may  be  a  political  issue; 

William  Allen  White  ^o°wn%uaIbimy 

to  present  a  fresh  unhackneyed,  realistic,  living 
picture  of  a  public  man,  and  whose  next  contribu¬ 
tion  to  McClure’s  will  be  upon  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  work. 


The  work  of  amusing  the  readers  of  McClure’s 
with  that  rarest  of  rare  literary  products— a  good 
short  story— has  been  happily  assigned  to  such 
already-loved  entertainers  as 

TTU _ TTv,-,.  the  great  English  actress,  “An 

mien  l  erry  Elizabethan  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  will  tell  the  woman  readers  of  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  the  story  of  her  stage  career— nearly  fifty 
years  with  the  men  and  women  who  made  the 
modern  English  drama. 

IX/I.r.--.  IZqIItt-  who  aga'n  shows  us  Miss 
IViyia  rveny  Bailey’s  schoolroom  with  a 
new  comer,  a  little  cousin  “Come  out  of  Russia,” 
who  brings  into  this  pathetically  funny  circle  the 
dark  tragedy  of  a  race  ; 

D  Roor'R  wh°se  remarkably  expressive 
IycX  DcaCn  use  0f  fhe  language  of  the  out¬ 
door  men  of  the  Northwest  makes  his  stories  tre¬ 
mendously  effective  even  without  the  exciting 
incidents  which  they  describe ; 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting 

subtle  studies  in  domestic  life.  The  first  of  these, 
“On  the  Ridge,”— full  of  warmth  and  color  and 
abounding  in  tactful  irony — will  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Christmas  number; 

J1  /—•  J  the  greatest  living  writer  of 

osepn  v>onraa  stories  of  the  sea,  and  whose 
new  story  in  1907,  called  “The  Brute,”  will  be 
also  of  the  sea  ; 

OLT  equallyat  home  upon  the  streets  of 

•  nenry  New  York  and  in  South  American 
republics,  whose  humor  is  particularly  and  vitally 
American  in  quality. 


These  are  selections,  and  perhaps  invidious  selections,  from 
the  great  wealth  of  really  good,  human,  humorous,  vital 
and  helpful  reading  which  McClure’S  offers  in  1907. 


When  you  realize  that  all  this  will  cost  you  but  one  dollar  for  an  entire  year,  can  you  possibly  find 
any  use  for  that  dollar  which  will  bring  so  much  to  you  ?  Send  your  subscription  direct  to  us,  or  leave 
it  with  any  newsdealer.  In  any  case,  you  will  get  the  magazine  promptly  and  regularly. 


icsqth  mm' 


Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  wages  a  never-ceasing  warfare  against  impure 
conditions  of  the  mouth  and  gives  to  your  teeth  a  beautiful  polish  and 
natural  whiteness. 

The  most  efficient  preserver  and  protector  of  your  teeth,  the  greatest  modern  force  opposed 
to  tooth  decay,  discoloration  and  discomfort  is 


SANITOL  TOOTH  POWDER 


It  is  called  the  great  American  Dentifrice  because  there  are  combined  in 
able  antiseptic  and  oxygen-releasing  properties.  Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  ac 
others  can  not. 

There  is  nothing  like  Sanitol.  Its  use  is  pleasant  and  its  effect  certain 
few  days  on  your  teeth,  and  see. 

Individual  package  Free  for  the  asking,  just  to  show  you  how  good 


■rs  Clutch  and  transmission  run  on  annular  Wheel  base,  112  inches 

j-  ,  ,  u  ,11  k„-rl'n„7  Trunk  carrier,  gas,  oil  and  tai  lamps, 

^nower  andelimi  Carburetor  mechanically,  throttled;  horn,  tools,  etc.,  included  as 
e, .Power  and  elimi-  ^  ^  [oot  contro|  equipment. 

■  ,  .  .  ,  n  Positive  "Shooting"  oiler,  mechanically  Instant  access  to  all  working  parts, 

ichanical  valves;  all  Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  ot 

i°lor'  Improved  '  Winton  Twin  springs.  I  - 1 0  000  of  an  inch. 

Iset  to  save  power.  pour  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs.  Materials  tested  to  assure  safety, 

i,  will  start  on  any  Wheels  and  pinion  shaft  run  on  taper  Price.  $3500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland, 

kill  without  jar  or  roller  bearings.  ,  Book  M  gives  ““details 

Drive  shaft  horizontal  under  normal  Book  M 1  describes  Type  X-l-V  dU 
p  i  ■  j  H.  P.  four  cylinders,  bame  care- 

ds,' selective.  New  roller  type  universal  joints.  ful  sell etfion  of  mate) rialsan, dexa fling 

r  -*  "*  teatfitu.  sWtasfcSfc  «• 

IN  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO,  *TN  Cleveland,  0,  U.  S.  A. 
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Good  Teeth 
Good  Temper 

always  found  in  j 


A p£- 


SIEYBR-STEEL 


SAWS 


Finest  on  Earth 


Made  for  Good  Mechanics 


Atkins  Saws  are  sold  by  wise  dealers 
in  hardware  everywhere.  Our  name  on 
every  blade.  Buy  the  Manufacturer’s  Gen¬ 
uine  brand  and  get  your  Money’s  Worth 


t.  AtKinS  <X  <^0.,  Inc 

“The  Silver-Steel  Saw  People” 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A, 


Branches  carrying  complete  stock  for  immediate  delivery — Atlanta,  Chicago 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Portland,  Ore.,  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Can.  English  Agents — John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  Eng.  Australasian  Dept.,  Melbourne. 


Two  New  Models — Both  Winners 


MODEL  M 

^3  40  H.  P.  four  cylinder  motor. 

Carries  seven  passengers. 

Four  forward  speeds,  selective  type,  sliding  gear. 
Direct  drive  on  third  speed. 

®3  Multiple  disc  clutch,  takes  fourth  speed  from  stand¬ 
still  without  jar  or  shock. 

Off-set  cylinders— more  power;  no  “knock”  in 
cylinders. 

Immediate  accessibility  of  all  working  parts. 
Interchangeable,  mechanically  operated  valves,  all  on 
one  side  of  motor. 

One  cam  shaft  for  all  valves. 

Off-set  cam  shaft— less  power  required. 

Horizontal  drive  shaft. 

Mechanically  throttled  carburetor. 

^3  “  Shooting  ’*  oiler,  mechanically  operated. 

Improved  Winton  Twin  springs. 

Four  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs. 

Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  of  l-l  0000  of 
an  inch. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  properly  distributed. 

Jump  spark  ignition. 

Centrifugal  pump  cooling. 

Materials  tested  to  provide  safety. 

Wheel  base,  I  1  2  inches. 

Gas,  oil  and  tail  lamps,  trunk  carrier,  tools,  horn,  etc., 
included  as  equipment. 

Price,  $3500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

^3  Book  M  describes  Model  M  in  detail. 


TYPE  X-I-V 

^  30  H.  P.  four  cylinder  motor. 

Carries  five  passengers. 

This  car  succeeds  the  wonderfully  successful  Winton 
Model  K  and  is  lighter,  faster  and  a  greater  hill- 
climber. 

4J  Individual  clutch  transmission  —  separate  clutch  for 
each  gear  change. 

Off-set  cylinders — conserve  power ;  eliminate  the 
“  knock.” 

Immediate  accessibility  of  all  working  parts. 

Valves  all  on  one  side  of  motor. 

Only  one  cam  shaft. 

Off-set  cam  shaft — less  power  required. 

Horizontal  drive  shaft. 

43  “  Shooting  ”  oiler,  mechanically  operated. 

Improved  Winton  Twin  springs. 

Four  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs. 

One  pedal  and  two  levers  operate  all  brakes  and 
gear  changes. 

Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  of  1-1 0000  of 
an  inch. 

Ball  bearings  in  all  wheels. 

Jump  spark  ignition. 

Centrifugal  pump  cooling. 

Materials  tested  to  provide  safety. 

Wheel  base,  104  inches. 

Gas,  oil  and  tail  lamps,  trunk  carrier,  tools,  horn,  etc., 
included  as  equipment. 

Price,  $2500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

Book  Ml  describes  Type  X-I-V  in  detail. 


The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  Little  Red  School  House 

On  the  Hill  is  the  Real  Symbol  of  the  Strength  and  Per¬ 
petuity  of  American  Institutions,  The  greatest  Legacy  a  man 
can  leave  his  children  is  a  sound  Education.  A  child’s  En¬ 
dowment  Policy  in  The  Prudential  creates  a  Trust  Fund  for 
the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Children.  A  heritage 
of  millions  is  not  so  valuable  to  the  individual  as  the  legacy 
of  schooling  which  puts  into  his  hands  the  tools  with  which 
he  may  carve  his  own  fortune,  the  weapons  by  which  he 
may  achieve  his  own  destiny.  The  individual,  the  home,  the 
nation,  owe  the  founders  of  safe  and  reliable  methods  of  Life 
Insurance  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  words  cannot  express, 
but  which  hearts  can  feel  and  homes  can  show.” 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  President  National  Educators 
Association  and  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Do  you  want  to  give  your  children  a  Good  Education?  If  so, 
write  The  Prudential  to-day  for  a  complete  copy  of  Dr.  Schaeffer’s 
article,  sent  free.  You  will  find  it  both  entertaining  and  instructive, 
as  well  as  explanatory  of  how  you  can  at  small  cost,  guarantee 
your  boys  and  girls  an  excellent  schooling.  Write  Dept.  Y. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Prest.  Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A  National  Daily 
Newspaper  for  Women 


f  there  is  an  intelli- 
lt  woman  in  Amer- 
a  who  has  not 
ged  for  a  great 
ily  newspaper  of 
•  own,  full  of  the 
ngs  WOMEN  want 
know,  clean,  fear- 
s,  independent, 
dy  to  fight  woman- 
id’s  b.attles  and 
idle  without  gloves 
■  things  busy  mon¬ 
seeking  men  are 
aid  of  for  “  busi- 
ss”  reasons,  we 
7 e  not  found  her 


This  great  publish¬ 
ing  plant,  built  express¬ 
ly  for  The  Woman’s 
National  Daily,  covers 
a  city  block  and  will 
print,  fold,  address  and 
mail  ONE  MILLION 
EIGHT-PAGE  PA¬ 
PERS  IN  200  MIN¬ 
UTES,  sending  them 
whirling  to  all  parts  of 
America  by  the  fast 
night  mails.  It  is 
owned  by  nearly  thirty 
thousand  small  stock¬ 
holders  and  has  three 
and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  capital. 


After  a  year  of  vast  preparation,  the  building  especially  for  it  of  the  largest  and  finest 
blishing  plant  in  America  and  the  largest  and  fastest  printing  press  in  the  world  at  a  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  great  national  daily  newspaper  to  circulate  from  coast 
coast  by  fast  mail  each  day  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  By  special  facilities  this 
eat  daily  paper,  already  having  more  subscribers  than  any  newspaper  in  America,  can  be 
livered  in  homes  even  on  rural  routes  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis  the  day  of  date  of 
ue.  Published  by  a  corporation  with  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  capital,  but  owned  by 
e  people,  fearless,  clean,  independent  and  powerful,  it  will  give  the  TRUTH  of  eacli  days 
,rld  events.  The  only  woman’s  daily  newspaper  in  America,  every  member  of  the  family 
provided  for  in  its  columns.  If  you' want  to  know  more  about  what  is  really  going  on  all 
er  the  world  each  day  than  the  men  do,  the  latest  news  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Rome, 
e  best  daily  short  stories,  the  latest  advance  daily  fashion  notes  from  Europe,  the  daily 
oings”  at  Washington,  what  men  and  women  are  doing  each  day  throughout  the  world,  with 
SIDE  information  about  them,  all  beautifully  illustrated,  if  you  are  interested  in  some  of  the 
eatest  battles  for  better  things  for  womankind  that  have  ever  been  fought,  you  want  The 
Oman’s  National  Daily 

Simply  Send  Us  a  Postal  Card 

The  women  of  this  country  have  never  been  united  as  a  force  in  public  life  because  the 
iily  papers  are  published  for  men.  The  Woman’s  National  Daily  will  make  them  a  force  that 
11  be  felt.  We  want  you  to  see  and  read  this  great  daily  woman’s  newspaper,  to  know  what  it 
doing  for  women,  to  he  better  posted,  better  read.  You  need  not  send  us  any  money  in  ad- 
mce.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year  (313  issues,  every  day  but. Sundays)  Simply 
nd  us  a  postal  card  as  follows:  “Enter  my  subscription  to  The  Woman’s  National  Daily  for  one 
•ar,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  months,  thirteen  weeks,  I  do  not  want  it  longer  I  will  send  you 
ic  for  the  78  issues  I  will  have  received  and  you  are  to  stop  the  paper.”  Sign  your  name  and 
II  address  and  we  will  send  the  great  daily  to  you  bv  fast  mail  each  night,  delivered  to  you 
ery  morning  but  Sunday.  If  after  three  months  you  do  not  want  it  longer,  simply  send  the  25c 
id  it  will  be  stopped.  We  know  that  once  you  have  read  it  you  will  always  wonder  how  you 
■t  along  each  day  without  it  before. 

IF  THE  HEN  OF  YOUR  FAfULY  CAN  TAKE  A  DOZEN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  CAN  YOU 

0T  HAVE  ONE  OF  YOUR  OWN  ?  After  looking  over  the  “  news”  in  your  husband’s  daily  pa¬ 
ir  you  will  find  the  FACTS  in  THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  DAILY  and  can  tell  him  some  things. 

The  Woman’s  National  Daily 

are  of  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  =  Dept.  34,  =  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


- - - -  - - - 


A  Snowy  “£>\attdavd”  Lavatory 
of  Porcelain  Enamel  completes  the  comfort  of  your  bed¬ 
room,  and  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  washstand  adds  a 
finished  note  of  charm  to  its  intimate  beauty.  It  is  pure 
white  and  sanitary — an  aid  to  cleanliness — a  preserver  of 
health,  and  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction  to  the  possessor. 

Our  Book,  “MODERN  BATHROOMS,”  shows  many  beautiful  Lavatory 
designs  suitable  for  bedrooms  with  prices  in  detail.  It  also  tells  you  how  to 
plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and 
inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in 
detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100 
pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and 
architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  “  Copley  ”  Lavatory,  Plate  P503-J5  can  be  purchased  from  any 
plumber  at  a  cost  approximating  $34.00— not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping. 

CA  UTION:  Every  piece  of  '.Standard*  Ware  hears  our  “Standard*  “  GREEN  and 
GOLD ”  guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  “Standard*  *"<xs£  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  “Standard  Ware. 
Refuse  substitutes— they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

The  word  ''^standard'’  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings ;  specify  them 
and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory ,  etc. 

Address  Standard  Sanitate IDfo- Co..  Dept.  38,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 
Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  ’'cftavdaxdF  Building,  35-37  West  31st  St. 
London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Pittsburgh  Showroom:  949  Penn  Avenue 

Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street  — - -  Cleveland:  208-210  Huron  Street 
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Look  for  Name  in  Strap 


The 

Kendal 


“Cheral” 
Patent  Colt 

Lace 


Blucher 


(liiifti 


Narrow 
“Swing”  Toe 


No  maiter  what  else  you  decide  to 
emit  do  not  fail  to  serve  Jell-0  with  \ 
your  Christmas  dinner.  VK 

V  Prepared  instantly  by  dissolving 
contents  of  one  package  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  vt hen  cool  it  will  jel-  j 
lify  and  may  be  served  immediately.  £ 
►o)  Jell-°  will  add  greatly  to  the  en-  h 
joyment  of  anv  dinner,  and  your 
guests  will  thank  you  for  serving  it. 

Jell-0  comes  in  seven  flavors.  The 
!  tart,  snappy  Cherry  flavor  is  particularly 
\  adapted  for  serving  with  roast  turkey, 
fowls  or  meats. 

Approved  by  Pure 
/Y  Food  Commissioners 

U>  and  so  stamped. 

Different  and  better  than  any  dessert 
you  have  ever  eaten. 

At  grocers  everywhere  10  cts.  per  package. 

ILLUSTRATED  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

showing  many  ways  of  preparing  dainty  des- 
i  serts  easily  and  economically  from  Jell-0. 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis,  1904 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Portland,  1905 

1  Leaflet  in  each  package,  telling  how  to 
get  fancy  Alumi- 
7\  num  Jelly  Molds 

xJj  at  cost  of  postage  A  1 

and  packing.  Jul 


No  shoe  can  look  well  that  fits  ill. 
Foot  comfort  is  the  first  requisite 
to  foot-beauty.  Florsheim  shoes 
give  comfort  with  style,  fit  with 
finish,  durability  with  elegance — 
and  economy  in  the  end. 


Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.”  Send  for  it. 
Most  Styles  sell  for  $5-00. 


Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


SAN  FERNANDO  MISSION 

Founded  October  9,  1776,  one  of  seven  pictures  in  current  magazines  of  famous  Franciscan  Missions 
along  the  Coast  Line — Shasta  Route — between  Lob  Angeles  and  Portland  via  San  Francisco.  Fifteen  of  the°e 
missions  are  on  this  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders.  For  further  pictured  information  about  the  scenic 
side  of  America,  write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Room  P, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Genesee 
Pure  Food  Co. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


V«'Vi fi 


Beautifully  located  in  a  land  of  sunshine  and  blue  sky. 

The  mild,  dry,  clear,  bracing  atmosphere  is  a  promoter  of  energy  and 
^  new  life.  No  dust,  wind  or  fog. 

fiffrr Finest  Winter  Climate  in  the  World 


There’s  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  you. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman¬ 
ship  and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat¬ 
terns,  sent  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
postage.  Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  =  =  New  York 


1  he  springs  are  hot,  mild  mineral 
waters  possessing  remarkable  curative 
properties. 

Modern  hotel  buildings,  equipped  witli 
electric  light,  ice  and  steam  plants. 
Excellent  cuisine. 

Complete  bathing  establishment,  witli 
skilled  attendants  and  expert  masseurs. 

Hot  and  cold  outdoor  swimming  pools. 

Beautiful  scenery  and  fascinating  trails  for  horse¬ 
back  riding  in  every  direction. 

Shooting,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Bowling,  Billiards,  Pool, 
Shuffle  Board  and  other  outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
A  resort  for  old  and  young. 

Frail  boys  and  girls  are  developed  into 
, fc-H  robust  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Bring  them  with  you. 

&W/  y  Persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
------  "tis*  '•  are  positively  not  received. 


The  most  delicious  product  of  the 
candy  making  art. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 

1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  “t " 

|150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  1 
one  of  our  Box  Hull  Alleys  at  Sullivan, li" 
W  hy  not  go  into  this  business  yourself.  ^  ' 
may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


ofFers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  30(i 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Gan 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  Lest  peoj> 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO- DA  I 
American  Box  Rail  Co..  1627  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  in* 


The  Paradise  of  Winter  Resorts 


on  credit 


■  Here  are  a  few  exquisite 
articles  of  choicest  quality 
from  our  enormous  stock 
of  jewelry.  • 

Any  honest  person  can 
open  an  account  on  our  reg¬ 
ular  easy  terms 
20%  down, 

10%  per  month  : 
W.  Order  by  number  frOih 
the  illustrations,  or  send  for 
catalogue  if  wider  selection 
is  desired.  We  will  ship  for 
examination.  If  you  do  not 
find  Our  goods  a  finer  value 
than  your  home  dealer  Can 
furnish,  send  them  back. 

If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay 
to  the  express  agent  one-filth 
of  the  price  and  remit  the 
balance  to  us  in  eight  equal 
monthly  pay  ments.  We  pay 
all  transportation  Charges. 
Every  diamond  is  guaran¬ 
teed  and  is  exchangeable  at 
full  price  for  more  expensive 
goods.  Bank  references 
upon  request  >  Ask  for 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


of 
Units 

roc  can  obtain  91ob*^Wcrnieke  "Elastic” 
Y  Book/Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate  ^lass, 
leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  with 
mel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is  practicaljy 
0  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  with  these  units, 
hich  embody  the  best  material,  finish  and 
lechanieal  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
oor  equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven 
ifferent  finishes  appropriate  for  a  library, 
tailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  C  106. 
Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
mock  by  agents  in  over  1100  cities.  Where 
ot  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
repaid. 


Slobc^V&rmcke  (?o. 

CINCINNATI. 

New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 
Jraoch  Stores:  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 

Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave# 


IT  IS  EASY  WITH 


o  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c. 
a  stamps  for  a  full  box.  Electro-Silicon  Soap 
lias  equal  merits. 

("he  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it 


rHE'BESF  LIGHT 

The 

most  brilliant, 
economical  light  made. 

Our  light  gives  100=candle 
power  at  the  small  cost  of 
2c  per  week 

Is  portable  and  there  is  no  dirt, 
grease,  odor  or  smoke.  Over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  —  every  one  warranted. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Owners  of  Original  Patents. 

7-35  E  5th  Street 
Canton,  O. 


“EXER-KETCH’Xo 

(Patented)  AUIU 

Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 
boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 
3  years  to  15  years.  “Geared” 
for  fastest  speed ,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (“it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
has  absolute  control  riding 
forward  or  backward,  coast¬ 
ing  or  climbing  a  hill. 
“Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 
CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  and  won’t  wear  out.”  A 
traight  pull  (ordinary-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
o  the  exact  “Rowing  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De¬ 
igned  by  a  Physician  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spine  and 
•hest,  and  rest  the  child’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer. 
‘Exer-Ketch”  Novelty  Co.,  103  N.  Semite  St.,  Indianapolis,  I  ml. 


enter . 


STENTS 


TRADE  MARKS. 
VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK, 

_  HOW,  WHERE,  WHY  ? 

ipt.  K.  CRISWELL  &  CRISWELL,  45 
roadway,  New  York  City.  Advice  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1906 


JACK  IN  THE  BOX.  Cover  Design  .  .  Drawn  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

A  DAY  OF  FOOTBALL.  Full  Page  in  Color  .  .  Edward  Penfield 

EDITORIALS 

A  SUGGESTION.  Cartoon  .  .  .  .  .  E.  W.  Kemble 

THE  CALMING  OF  THE  UTES.  Photographs  ..... 
WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  . 

REAL  SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE  ....  Richard  Harding  Davis 

VI. — Frederick  Russell  Burnham.  Illustrated 

FINAL  STAGE  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON  .  .  .  Walter  Camp 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

PICTURE-GALLERY  GEORGE.  Story  .  .  Stephen  French  Whitman 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .  .  Arthur  Ruhl 

TWO  MEN  OF  WISCONSIN  ....... 
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Christmas 


Make  this  a  “  Dennison  Christmas”— for  Dennison 
has  provided  many  little  surprises  that  will  make  the 
gladsome  Yuletide  of  1906  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Dainty  Tags  and  Labels  in  Holly  Green  and  Christmas 
Gold  to  carry  the  message  of  good  cheer.  Exquisite  Cards 
of  Greeting,  fascinating  little  Gummed  Seals  to  add  attract¬ 
iveness  to  the  closed  package  and  sentiment  to  correspond¬ 
ence.  Satin-lined  Boxes  and  handsome  Coin  Cards  for  the  money 
token.  Unique  and  inexpensive  Doll  Outfits.  Passe-Partout 
materials.  Handy  Boxes  containing  a  variety  of  Tags,  Labels. 
Glue,  Fasteners,  Twine,  etc.  Sealing  Wax  Sets.  Jewelry  Cabinets 
and  Jewelry  Cleaning  Outfits.  All  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  delight- 
ful  surprises  provided  for  making  ‘‘A  Dennison  Christmas  a 
happy  recollection.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

.  ♦  *  Holiday 

WWI&0TO  Novelties 

and  remember  that  for  the  tree  there  are  Garlands  and  Bells. 

Flags  and  Wreaths,  while  for  the  table  there  are  Dennison’s  Crepe 
Papers,  Crepe  Paper  Napkins  and  Doilies,  in  Holly  design. 

You  will  find  countless  aids  and  suggestions  in  our  new  book 
—Dennison’s  Dictionary,  a  book  that  reveals  by  picture  and 
printed  word  a  wealth  of  information— not  only  for  making 
Christmas  a  day  of  joy,  but  for  brightening  the  home 
throughout  the  year.  All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  this 
valuable  book  is  to  send  Ten  Cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage 
—addressing  Department  *40”  at  our  nearest  store. 

^cimhciteMuiiufodmiiK}  dompanjj 

The  Tag  Makers. 

BOSTON.  26  Franklin  St  NEW  YORK.  15  John  St 
PHILADELPHIA,  1007  Chestnut  St. 

*  CHICAGO.  128  Franklin  St. 

§ 


ST.  LOUIS. 
413  North  4th  St. 


Wa 


For  Soups,  Sauces, 
Savory  Sundries 
and  Beef  Tea 

Careful  analysis  by  U.  S.  Government  chem¬ 
ists  establishes  Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract 
as  absolutely  pure. 

Available  always  for  instant  use. 

We  furnish  these  spoons  without  cost 

except  the  expense  of  mailing  and  packing. 

See  offer  below 

They  are  A-l  standard  silver  plate,  superbly 
fashioned,  French  gray  (sterling!  finish,  free 
from  advertising  and  manufactured  exclusively 
for  us  by  the  celebrated  silversmiths,  Wm.  A. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  whose  name  they  bear. 


How 
to  Get 
the 

Spoons 

For  each  Spoon  desired  send  a  metal  cap 
from  a  2-oz.  or  larger  sized  jar  of  Rex  Beef 
Extract  or  Cudahy’s  Nutritive  Beef  Extract 
and  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  coyer  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  expense.  (A  set  of  six  spoons 
requires  six  metal  caps  and  60c).  When  send¬ 
ing  more  than  one  cap,  register  your  letter. 

State  plainly  whether  you  want  Tea  Spoons 
or  Bouillon  Spoons. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  dealer  and  50  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  the  regular  size,  a  2-oz.  jar  of 
Rex  Beef  Extract;  or  60  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  spoon  and  jar. 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract  is  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers  and  druggists. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Beef  Extract  Department  R 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  “From  Ranch  to  Table,” 
an  illustrated  cook  book. 


■  Gifts  for  Catholics 

Fine  Jeweled  Rosaries 

make  most  acceptable  gifts. 

Our  Special  Xmas  Offer  has 

never  been  equaled.  Five 
Decade  Rosary  Beads — best  , 
imitation  faceted  jewels  — 
choice  of  eight  colors,  Ame- 
thyst,  Emerald,  Garnet,  Moon-  \ 
stone,  Pearl,  Sapphire,  Topaz 
or  Turquoise — mounted  in 
rolled  gold  plate.  In  neat 
satin-lined  box.  Warranted 
10  years.  Special  1906  Xmas 
price,  loJ-jj  in.,  $1.75;  18  in., 

$3.00. 

A  Better  Quality 
Guaranteed  20  Years 

Oval  soldered  links — Crucifix  extra  heavy  Roman  gold  finish — 
Corpus  full  modeled.  18  in.,  $3.00;  21  in.,  $4.00..  State  color 
of  beads  wanted  and  order  today  while  stock  is  complete. 
Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 

W.  J.  FEELEY  CO.,  Church  Goods,  8  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


“MONEY  BACK 


17  ON 

A  _ _  DIAMONDS 

THIS  DIAMOND  RING  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  OUR  300  PAGE  CA  OGUE 

$3  95  ' ,  Special  Discou^ 

ma"^LAMOS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Jewelers 

Estab.  1861  519  Trude  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


1  Do  you  know  what  comfort  there  is  in  a  PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater?  Do  you  know  that  without  any  fuss  or  bother  you 
can  quickly  warm  a  cold  room,  a  chilly  hallway,  heat  water,  and  do 
many  other  things  with  the  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  that  are  imprac¬ 
ticable  with  a  gas  heater,  coal  or  wood  stove  ? 

There  may  be  some  particular  room  that  you  cannot  heat  with  ordinary 
methods  ;  the  furnace  heat  may  not  reach  all  the  rooms  ;  you  cannot  carry 
a  stove  about.  All  these  difficulties  are  easily  overcome  with  the 
PERFECTION  Oil  Heater. 

Light  it,  turn  the  wick  up  as  high  as  it  will  go  without  forcing.  To  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  turn  it  as  low  as  you  can,  there  is  no  danger.  It  can  be  easily 
carried  around  from  room  to  room.  Now  in  a  bedroom,  then  in  a  hall,  heat¬ 
ing  a  living  room, — anywhere  from  basement  to  attic  it  imparts  warmth  and 
coziness  as  no  other  oil  heater  will.  The 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 


PERFECTION  - 
icuss*  on-  tn*. 


nil  it's  » 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 


gives  intense  heat  and  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  a  lamp.  It  cannot  smoke 
because  the  smokeless  device  prevents  turning  the  wick  too  high.  The 
oil  fount  and  the  wick  carrier  are  made  of  brass  throughout, — which 
insures  durability.  The  fount  is  beautifully  embossed,  holds  four  quarts 
of  oil  and  burns  nine  hours.  Made  in  two  finishes, — nickel  and  japan. 
An  ornament  to  any  room.  For  general  excellence  the  PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater  cannot  be  equalled.  Every  heater  warranted.  If  you 
cannot  get  heater  or  information  from  your  dealer, 
k  write  to  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE  LAMP  can  be  used  in  any  room  and  is  the  safest  and  best  lamp  for 

J&Jir  Cr  all-round  household  use.  It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
\pmy-~4sr  burner, — gives  a  bright  light  at  small  cost.  Absolutely  safe.  All 

parts  easily  cleaned.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Suitable  for  library, 
dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  you  cannot  get  the  Rayo  lamp 
from  your  dealer,  write  to  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


> 
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DRAW  FC 
MONEY 


$25  a  week  is  a  small  salary  for 
competent  artists.  Men  and  YV o- 
men  earn  equally.  We  give  $100;) 
Bond  to  qualify  you  in  shortest 
time  or  refund  tuition  money. 
Write  now  for  full  information. 
State  whether  you  wish  to  study 
Commercial  Designing ;  Car¬ 
tooning;  Book  and  Magazine 
Illustrating;  Me-  __ 

jhanical ;  Architectural;  or  Sheet  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting.  Address, 

THE  ACME,  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
1316  Acme  Bldg.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Correspondence  or  Resident  Instruction. 


CLASS  PINS 


From  our  factory  direct  to 
you.  We  sell  Class  Pins  and 
Badges  for  Colleges,  Schools 
and  Societies ;  also  Society 
Emblems  and  Jewels  in  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  and  Gold.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  of  brand  new  designs. 

C.  K.  GROUSE  &  CO. 

Dept.  380  F  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Clearing  Sale 
S1u!edy  Typewriters 

We  own  and  offer  as  wonderful  bargains. 
1500  typewi iters  which  have  been  used 
just  enough  to  put  them  in  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment.  Better  than  new.  Shipped  on 
pproval,  free  examination.  1000  new  Visible  Sholes  machines, 
milt  to  sell  for  $95 — our  price  while  they  last,  $45. 
rnpp  catalogue  containing  unparalleled  list  of  splendid 
rKCD  typewriter  bargains.  Send  for  it  today. 

iockwell-Barnes  Co.,  1552  Baldwin  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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PAID  ON  SAVINGS M 

k 

/o 

• 

Under  our  plan  of  coupon  certifi¬ 

P 

i 

cates  of  deposit,  you  can  safeguard 
your  savings  and  at  the  same  time 

i 

obtain  6 %  interest. 

i M 


Equitable  Banking 

AND  LOAN  CO.  MACON.  OA. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKt.ET,,B,,TODAY.  1 


B 


The  Ignition  Problem  Solved 

Over  65  per  cent  of  automobiles  in  the  United  States 
re  equipped  with  storage  batteries.  This  is  the  ideal 
form  of  ignition  when  the  battery 
is  fed  by  an  Apple  Battery 
Charger.  A  perfect  dynamo  right 
on  your  car.  It  keeps  the  batteries 
full*  of  “juice”  and  always  in  a 
healthy,  ever  -  ready  condition. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


falling  Cards  as  Gifts 


are  inexpensive,  yet  contain  every  element  of 
refined  taste  and  are  always  appreciated.  Send 
$1,  with  name  (one  line  only)  for  50  finest  grade 
calling  cards,  hand  engraved  from  plate  in  script, 
and  neatly  packed  in  dainty  box.  Or  let  us  sub¬ 
mit  sample,  with  other  styles. 

IHOSC^DIMS 


EVERYTHING  IN 

905  Chestnut  Street 


ENGRAVING 

Philadelphia 


-1YB00K. 


“How  to  Remember” 

.  Sent  Free  to  Readers  of  this  Periodical 


Stop  Forgetting 


are  no  greater  intellectually  than 
your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive.  Increases 
icome,  gives  ready  memory  for  faces,  names,  studies,  conversation  ; 
evelops  will.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 

IMt  hSOX  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  771  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


.AW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 


•'•pares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
instruction,  combining  the  Text- Book.  Lecture  and 
ise  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
iiree  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
iw.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

lilt  AGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  Ol-  LAW 

Reaper  Itlock,  Chicago 


Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men,  Women 
and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your  own  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  <>r  no  tuition  fee.  Save 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  den. 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  Fine  cata¬ 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  today . 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  o  E.  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


, —  LEARN  A  GOOD  TRADE 

at  our  New  York  or  St.  Louis  Schools  and  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  ' 

day.  Our  graduates  in  Plumbing — Plastering — Bricklay¬ 
ing  are  always  in  demand.  You  do  the  actual  work.  Positions 
guaranteed.  Coyne  Bros.  Trade  Schools,  24th  St.  and 
10th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 


We  Can  Help 
You  Decide 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
>  all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 

km, I  ,jf  school.}  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
51-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


FEE 


k  ATPMTC  SECUREDORF 
<)r\  I  L.1N  |  o  RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


,©N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  to 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Buildii  g, 
t.  Louis;  351  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street,  Sar 
rancisco;  109  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 


SLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

nd  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
„  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

E0.  S.  VASHON  &  CO.,  903  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

n  ANSWERING  THESE  A D VHHT1 S h  M  KN TS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEK’s 
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EDITORIAL 


BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1906 


Collier’s  Fiction 

/^OLLIER’S  wishes  more  short  stories.  Our  stock 
of  fiction  of  the  standard  we  try  to  maintain  is 
not  as  far  ahead  of  current  requirements  as  we 
should  like.  Of  the  hundreds  of  stories  received 
during  our  last  quarterly  contest  eight  were  ac¬ 
cepted;  during  the  quarter  previous,  eighteen. 

'T'HE  contest  is  a  continuing  one.  Every  three 
months  we  shall  give  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  short  story  received  during  the  period.  This 
will  be  a  bonus  in  addition  to  the  usual  payment 
for  the  story.  Such  other  stories  as,  falling  below 
the  prize  one,  seem  to  us  sufficiently  meritorious  to 
print,  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a 
word.  Authors  having  an  established  price  above 
that  rate  will  receive  their  rate.  A  booklet  telling 
in  detail  the  conditions  of  this  contest  will  be 
mailed  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 


A  MONG  stories  which  will  be  printed  in  an  early 
issue  of  Collier’s  are  “An  Explanation  by  the 
Editor,”  by  Harrison  Rhodes.  This  was  the  winner 
of  our  last  thousand  dollar  prize  contest.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  an  incident  in  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  Editor  of  “The  Glaive,”  an  editor  now  old 
enough  to  recall  with  mellow  humor  how  seriously 
he  took  his  youth.  The  incident  taught  him  that 
“there  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides  real  art 
and  real  literature  and  real  geniuses;  there  are,  praise 
God,  real  mothers.” 


Our  Christmas  Fiction 

“'T'HE  Ghosts  of  Senzeille,”  by  Arthur  Colton, 
achieves  the  humor  which  Collier’s  continually 
strives  for  to  balance  our  somewhat  strenuous 
seriousness  in  other  directions.  The  scene  is  a 
medieval  abbey,  the  time  Christmas  night.  The 
characters  are  the  abbot,  who  laughed  with  “a 
shaking,  a  jelly-like  oscillation  of  fat  ribs  the  baron, 
“one  of  those  who  know  what  good  living  is  and 
follow  discretion  whenever  she  leads  by  green 
pastures”;  and  the  sub-prior,  “a  lean  man,  argu¬ 
mentative,  deferential,  learned  not  less  in  scholastic 
divinity  than  in  condiments  and  savors.”  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  youthful  knight  who  took  him¬ 
self  rather  seriously  for  so  jovial  a  company,  and 
the  ghosts  of  twenty-six  strangely  affected  monks 
whose  malady  “was  a  certain  extraordinary  light 
heartedness,  gaiety,  friskiness,  or  merriment,  unedify¬ 
ing  and  remarkable.”  This  is  one  of  the  stories 
which  will  appear  in  our  Christmas  number. 
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R.  S.  CIGAR  CUTTER 

Starts  the  “smoke”  right,  because  the  cigar  is  cut  clean 
and  smooth.  Benu'iful  in  design;  it  is  no  toy,  butainost 
useful  and  acceptable  Christmas  Gift.  Nothing  else 
as  good  or  so  much  appreciated  by  a  smoker.  Made  in 
14  Kt  Gold,  plain  $12.50,  or  elaborately  engraved  $15 
Also  many  choice  designs  with  diamonds,  $40  to  $100 
Sterling  Silver,  Plain,  $1.00 
Beautifully  Engraved.  $1.50 

Ask  your  jeweller,  or  we  will  send  you  whatever  kind  . 
)  you  wish  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

P.  H.  Dickson,  23  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 

i  LY 


mn^Make^a  First-Class  Book-keeper 

of  you  in  six  weeks  for  $3  or  RE¬ 
TURN  MONEY;  distance  and  ex¬ 
perience  immaterial;  I  find  positions, 
too,  everywhere,  FREE;  8,562  tes¬ 
timonials!  Placed  pupil  Sept.  10 
at  $75  weekly;  perhaps  can  place 
YOU,  too!  SAVE  THIS  AND  WRITE. 

J\  H.  GOODWIN,  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
Room  517,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  SPOON 


Sterling  Silver  of  Special 
Christmas  Design 
Cut  is  two-thirds  of  the 
actual 


Gold  Bowl. 
Sent  by  mail  in  pretty 
box,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  (Not 
more  than  twelve  sold  on  one  order.) 
A  dainty  Christinas  gift.  Fine  catalog 
of  numerous  Christmas  gifts  FREE. 

The  Warren  Mansfield  Co.,  Silversmiths 
264  Temple  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


THE “LEADER” 

V/4  H.  P.  Gasolene  Auto-Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Finished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  and  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 

M ANUFACTUKED  BY 

282  s  Front  Street 
uauae  Jimz  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NATURAL BODY  CONFORMER 

A  scientific  appliance  for  men,  women  and  chil- 

mil'  rr  tIIIIII 

dren  that  makes  round  shoulders  erect  and 

helps  to  maintain  a  strong,  vigorous  body,  pure 

blood  and  perfect  health  by  removing  the  cause 
of  many  internal  disorders  often  resulting  from 

I  1 

cramped  lungs  and  stomach.  Pleasant  to  wear. 

Deep  Breathing  is  the  secret  of  good  health. 

a  \  m 

The  NATURAL  is  the  secret  of  deep  hrenthing. 

1  A  1 

Money  .refunded  if  not  satisfactory  after 

\  fir  J 

a  ten  day  trial.  Illustrated  Booklet  FREE. 

§»  * 

Dept.  E.  GOOD  FORM  COMPANY 

*§31  Vpi 

255  West  143d  Street,  New  York  City 

Your  Photo  on  a  Postal  Card 

Send  us  any  Photograph  and  One 
Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  12 

Postal  Photos  and  Return  Your 
Photograph  in  Perfect  Condi- 
tion.  Prompt  Delivery. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 
WITT  PHOTO  CO. 

6134  South  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 
O’MEARA  A  BROCK.  Pat.  918  K  <t..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Defaulted  Bonds 

Inactive  securities.  Unquotable  Railroad  stocks 
bought  and  sold.  R.  M.  SMYTHE,  Room  452,  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York.  Established  1888. 

SHORT  STORIES — lc.  to  5c.  a  word.  We 
sell  stories  and  book  MSS.,  on  commis¬ 
sion;  we  tviticize  and  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing 
and  Journalism  taught  by  mail.  Send  lor 
free  booklet,  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  how. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ILLUSTRATED 

ELECTRIC 

We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  tins 
chance.  J.  Andrne  &  Sons  Co.,  112  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  YVis. 


Just  published.  Shows  all  the  Newest  Electric 
Novelties  and  Supplies.  Full  of  Holiday  Sugges¬ 
tions.  Best  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices.  Seud  for  it  now. 

DEWEY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Learn  at  Home 
Book  FBI  I 


FREE 


BOOK 


Profit  in  Watchmaking 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teai  li 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Position?- 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano 
Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  501  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  111 

HOBO  or  TRAMP  WIG,  50c.  Whiskers,  25c.  Wax  Nose, 
15c.  Joining  Paste,  10c.  Grease  Paint,  Deep  Sunburn,  15c 
Liner  to  blacken  eye,  10c.  Clay  Pipe,  6c.  Entire  Outfit. 
$1.15.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  our  large  Catalogue  of  Wig-, 
Make-up  Material  and  “The  Art  of  Making  Up.” 

B.  TRADEMORE  CO.,  TOLEDO,  O. 

VIEWS  IJN  TEXAS 

Illustrated  booklet  of  Town  and  Country  scenes,  sent 

free  Address  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  Dealer  in  Texas 
farm  lands,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Write  now. 


WDK  PBOTT  B@©K 

/MW UP*-  ghow8  in  NATuRAT  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

'We  want  more  salesmen. — Stark  Bro's.  I  ouisinna.  Mo. 

I  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


COLLIERS  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

A  New  Department  of  The  National  Weekly  Intended  Especially  for  Your  Use 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION.  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1906 
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BOOKS  PERIODICALS) 


WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  PERIODICALS  (a  booklet  of 
36  pages)  is  issued  by  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription 
Agency  of  New  York  City,  with  the  co-operation  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  leading  publishers.  It  contains  the  con¬ 
densed  prospectuses  for  1907  of  the  best  Magazines  and 
Weeklies.  It  gives  the  lowest  prices  for  subscriptions — 
single  or  in  combinations  and  guarantees  prompt  service. 
We  send  it  free  on  request — a  postal  will  do.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  Franklin  Square  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agency,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  by  William  H. 
Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations 
of  both  sexes  and  tells  how  and  when  to  advise  son  and 
daughter,  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent. 
Unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  ministry,  legal 
and  medical  professions.  Rich  cloth  binding,  full  gold 
stamp,  illustrated.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Write  for 
“Other  People’s  Opinions,”  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ORIENTAL  TALI  S  AND  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  The 
complete,  literally  translated  de  luxe  edition  [very  rare]. 
Privately  printed  in  London.  Strictly  limited  to  1000 
registered  and  numbered  sets.  Containing  all  the  fa¬ 
mous  Laluze  and  also  all  the  Letchford  full  page  illus¬ 
trations.  Most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  buckram  cloth, 
paper  titles,  gilt  tops.  Only  9  sets  at  just  One-Third  the 
regular  price.  Biggest  Book  Bargain  yet  offered.  Write 
at  once.  Catalogue  of  other  bargains  on  application. 
Harcourt  Bindery,  425  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

PHILATELIC  WEST,  Stamp  Collectors  100  p.  mo., 3  mos. 
10c.  Coins,  Stamps,  Camera,  PostCards,  etc.  Send  5c  for 
American  Camera  Club  Exchange  Card,  over  6000  mem¬ 
bers.  West  PostCards  10c  doz.,  36  for  25c.  Superior,  Neb. 

FREE  BOOKS.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Publications  Free.  Interest¬ 
ing  Illustrated  Bound  Volumes.  Catalogue  and  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  obtain  books,  10  cents.  W ashington  Education¬ 
al  Association,  22  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEEP  BREATHING.  How,  When  and  Where.  A  64  p. 
illustrated  book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  receipt  of 
10c.  Address  P.  von  Boeckmann,  R.  S.,  902  Bristol  Bldg., 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


^MISCELLANEOUS*] 

_ 

IF  YOU  NEED  WIRE  FENCE  for  farm  or  lawn,  don’t 
buy  till  you  send  for  our  catalog,  which  tells  about  Page 
Fence.  Has  reputation  for  durability,  strength,  economy. 
The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 

$125.00  BUYS  A  CASH  REGISTER  which  does  the  same 
work  as  other  machines  costing  twice  as  much.  We  sell 
through  your  jobber  or  direct  from  the  factory.  No 
agents’  commissions  or  expenses  are  added  to  the  price  of 
a  "Hailwood  Register.  Soda  and  Cigar  Registers  as  low  as 
$60.00.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood 
Cash  Register  Co.,  121  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOS1- 
TION?  We  will  reserve  you  a  nicely  furnished  room  at  a 
reasonable  price  now  without  extra  charge.  Write  today. 
Jamestown  Rooming  Association,  Norfolk,  Va. 

“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Francis 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IDEAL  CLIMATE.  Fertile  Soil.  150,000  acres  of  the  rich¬ 
est  improved  and  unimproved  land  in  Indian  Territory 
and  the  Southwest.  Has  no  competitor  for  raising  stock 
and  growing  various  fruits  and  grains.  Agents  wanted. 
Devore-Birkland,  Tacoma,  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA.  Sunset  Colonies;  Irrigated  Land  on  Easy 
Terms.  Tracts  of  5,  10,  20  acres  or  more,  level  land.  Model 
city.  Ideal  home.  Beautiful  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Rich, 
fertile,  prosperous.  New  canal.  Plenty  irrigation  water. 
Fruit  growing,  alfalfa,  dairying.  Hunting,  fishing.  2  rail¬ 
roads.  Free  illus.  pamphlet.  (Agents  wanted.)  Sutter 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  1109  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NEBRASKA  ranches.  Level  rich  farm  land;  magnificent 
alfalfa,  corn,  hay,  timothy, clover  fields;  feed  yards,  modern 
improvements;  near  fast  growing  town  on  Northwestern 
R.R.  Bargain;  liberal  terms;  O.  B.  Manville,  Oakdale,  Neb. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT  BY  THE  BROOKS  SYS¬ 
TEM  OF  FULL  SIZE  PATTERNS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 
Anyone  can  do  the  work  and  get  boat  at  J4  regular 
price.  We  also  furnish  complete  boats  —  knock  down 
—ready  to  put  together.  Send  for  free  catalog  describing 
boat  patterns  and  K.  D.  frames.  Nearly  100  models.  Note 
change  of  address.  Brooks  Boat  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Originators  of  the  pattern  system  of  boat  build¬ 
ing.  Ill  Ship  Street,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


HORSES 


STEEL  WHEELS  to  fit  any  wagon  or  cart.  Made  any 
size,  any  width  of  tire.  Also  handy  wagons;  low  wheels, 
and  wide  tires.  Wood  wagons  with  steel  wheels,  or  steel 
wagons  with  steel  wheels.  Log  wagons  and  heavy  traction 
wagons  of  all  kinds,  for  horses  or  traction  engine  power. 
Steel  axles  of  any  size  and  shape.  Address  Electric  Wheel 
Company,  Box  247,  Walton  Square,  Quincy,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


STAMPS. COINS 


AND  CURIOS 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1S53  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a 
set  of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  for¬ 
tune  to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Department  22, 
LeRoy,  New  York. 
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HOLIDAY  PRESENT,  the  most  appreciated  by  man,  is 
a  Good  Razor.  A  clean  Shave  means  happiness;  we  will 
mail  you  free,  a  $3.00  Razor  for  $1.50  guaranteed,  short 
time  only,  Sheffield  Razor  Co.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

DECORATE  YOUR  HOME  WITH  OUR  HANDSOME 
ART  PORTFOLIOS.  Nothing  better  for  Christmas  or 
Birthday  present.  Write  now  to  Reid  Art  Co.,  69b  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  Mass.  A  special  offer.  Pay  as  you  please. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVING  PIE  TURNER  also 
combination  vegetable  tongs  new  novelties  for  the  kitchen 
both  sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Moulton  Mfg.  Co.,  6  Bulfincb 
Street,  Boston. 

“A  LINE  A  DAY”  BOOKS.  A  space  for  recording 
events,  etc.,  of  every  day  for  five  years.  50c  to  $3.50  each. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  send  for  circular  “C.”  Ward’s, 
57-63  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ABALONE  SHELL  JEWELRY.  Rivals  any  shell  in  the 
world.  Scarf  Pins,  Bracelets,  Pins,  Hearts,  Fobs,  etc. 
Send  50c  or  1  dollar.  Money  refunded,  if  not  satisfactory. 
California  Pearl  &  Gem  Co.,  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SERVE?  Let  me 
assist  you.  For  twenty  years  I  have  catered  for  Card 
Parties,  Receptions,  Dances,  Literary  Clubs,  Birthdays, 
Weddings,  Etc.  I  have  many  clever  and  original  ideas 
for  Menus,  Favors,  and  Decorations.  For  $1.00  I  will 
send  you  twelve  Menus,  recipe  and  cost  for  serving  each 
dish,  also  the  style  of  Favors  and  Table  Decorations. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Harriet  Sher¬ 
man,  Sherman  House,  Chicago. 

EVERY  WOMAN  with  tender  feet  should  wear  Pillow 
Shoes.  New  shoes  easy  as  old  ones.  Soft,  flexible,  durable, 
handsome.  Best  materials,  all  styles.  Perfect  fit  and  per¬ 
fect  comfort  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
Suffolk  Shoe  Co.,  184  Summer  St.,  Dept.  P,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAVE  YOUR  RAGS;  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS.  I 
make  patterns  on  burlap  nicely  colored  for  old  fashioned 
hooked  rugs.  Priced  20  to  45c.  each  postage  paid.  Design 
sheet  with  full  instructions  on  request.  John  C.  Garrett, 
1058  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


YOUR  WINTER’S  SUPPLY  OF  CANNED  GOODS, 
ORDERED  BY  MAIL,  DELIVERED  BY  EXPRESS. 
We  ship  you  a  selected  assortment  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
etc.,  finest  Western  New  York  products,  packed  under 
strictly  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions.  Delivered  at 
your  door  by  express  all  charges  paid  at  $5.00  per  case  (24 
cans).  Cash  with  order.  Write  at  once  as  our  supply 
is  limited.  Wilmot,  Smith  &  Co.,  Newark,  Wayne 
County,  New  York  State.  References:  First  National 
Bank  of  Newark,  New  York. 

BUTCHER’S  Boston  Polish  is  the  best  finish  made  for 
floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house  furnishings. 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  SUPPLY  UNLIMITED  QUANTITIES  of  decorative 
evergreens,  noted  for  exquisite  beauty  and  lasting  fresh¬ 
ness;  orders  expressed  prepaid  the  day  received.  Extra  fine 
grade,  Southern  Wild  Smilax,  25  pounds  $4.  Fancy  Holly, 
25  lbs.  $3.50.  5  pound  hamper  fancy  Mistletoe,  $2.50.  Also 
special,  comprehensive  assortment  sufficient  to  decorate 
small  Church  or  home,  $7.50.  Write  immediately  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  and  information.  E.  A.  Beaven,  Evergreen,  Ala. 

SAVE  YOUR  FLOORS.  Use  felt  bottom  furniture 
rests,  leather  tips  for  chairs,  wax,  brushes,  felt  brooms. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  floors  and  grilles. 
E.  R.  Newcomb,  14  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 
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POST  CARD  “Fraraelet”  10c.  Heavy  embossed  blaek 

frame  with  unbreakable  glassine.  Ideal  way  to  save  post 
cards  and  use  them  as  framed  pictures.  Sample  mailed 
10c,  10  for  $1  expressage  prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  212  Oxford  St.,  Phila. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  VALUE  IN  CARDS,  and  catalog 
listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Our  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post  Card  Co  , 
301  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT  OF  CHRISTMAS,  NEW 
YEARS,  FANCY,  COMIC  AND  LEA'!  HER  POST  CARDS. 
35  all  different  lor  50  cents,  75  all  different  for  $1.  Cards 
made  from  photos.  Atlas  Society,  12  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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FOIL  MEN 
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SUPPLEE’S  SILVER  STEEL  RAZOR  removes  tough¬ 
est  beard  without  effort.  Never  jumps  oyer  the  tough 
spots.  Never  needs  honing.  A  dollar  brings  one  post¬ 
paid.  Suppiee  Cutlery  Co.,  1033  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

DEERSKIN  WATCH  FOB.  Natural  Fawn  Skin  In¬ 
dian  tanned  with  hair  on — Gilt  or  Nickel  buckles — Hand¬ 
some  and  Unique — 50c.  postpaid.  Special  rates  to  agents. 
H.  C.  Ewald  Harness  Co.,  1940  Floyd  St„  Louisville,  Ky. 

CROOKED  legs  appear  straight  when  Alison  Pneumatic 
Forms  are  worn.  Light,  easy,  undetectable.  Over  20,000 
in  daily  use.  Booklet  and  testimonials'sealed  free.  Forms 
sent  on  approval.  The  Alison  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Buffalo,  N.  V . 


WANTED  — FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN  ON  ALL 
RAILROADS.  Experience  unnecessary.  Firemen,  $100 
monthly,  become  Engineers  and  earn  $200.  Brakemen 
$75,  become  Conductors  and  earn  $150.  Name  position 
preferred.  State  age,  height,  weight  (important).  Rail¬ 
way  Association,  Room  140,  227  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES :  We  have  a  number  of  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  stenographers  who  possess  tact,  good 
judgement,  and  can  be  entrusted  with  confidential  affairs. 
Salaries,  $900-$1500.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
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GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


AUTOMOBILES 
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REMARKABLE  SALE  POPE-TRIBUNE  RUN¬ 
ABOUTS,  $350.  Every  automobile  new,  direct  from 
factory.  Just  the  thing  for  that  Xmas  present.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay,  write  at  once  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
United  Automobile  Co.,  136  W.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOTOR-CYCLES  $40.00  UP.  Send  for  exclusive  motor¬ 
cycle  catalogue.  Engines,  frames,  castings,  accessories. 
70  second-hand  motor-cycles.  Send  for  list  No.  102. 
Harry  R.  Geer  Co.,  1071  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ST.  PAUL  the  4th  largest  railroad  center,  trade  territory 
from  Great  Lakes  to  Pacific;  growth  phenomenal,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  investment  great.  Good  central  business  property 
pays  6%  to  8%  and  growing  in  value  rapidly.  Splendid 
business  opportunities.  Write,  specifying  information 
wanted,  Newton  R.  Frost,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


^ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 
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TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with 
standard  key  and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up; 
circular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.Oortlandt  St.,N.Y. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  DOG,  SICK  OR  WELL. 
USE  DR.  DANIELS’  HOME  TREATMENT.  Book 
Mailed  Free.  Dr.  A.  C.  Daniels,  173  Milk  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass 


<t  Do  you  realize  that  the  600,000  copies  of  your  advertisement  in 
Collier’s  Classified  Service  if  printed  in  one  volume  would  com¬ 
pletely  fill  6,000  pages  like  this  set  solid  with  nothing  but  your 
announcement? 

C.  Just  think!  More  than  200  copies  of  Collier’s  filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  your  little  notice,  column  after  column,  page  after  page! 

C,  Now  suppose  somebody  made  you  a  present  of  all  this  printing. 

If  you  attempted  to  clip  the  littie  messages  and  mail  them  to  600,000 
people,  it  would  cost  you  weeks  of  labor  and  hundreds  of  dollars. 

<L  It’s  cheaper  to  use  Collier’s  Classified  Service! 

[Clip  along  dotted  line] 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE - 1906 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  copy  ( - lines)  - times.  $ - - — 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 

13  _ _ _ 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one  ?  W  rite  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  Room 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BORROW  $5,000  for  3  years  at  7%.  IntcT- 

est  payable  semi-annually.  On  business  property  valued 
at  $15,000  by  the  3  National  Banks  of  the  town.  Address 
“D”  P.  O.  Box  242,  Marietta,  I.  T. 


MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  MAIL  ORDER  AND  INSTALL- 
MENT  HOUSEFURNISHING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE. 
Grand  Rapids  furniture  is  celebrated  the  world  over,  and 
big  money  can  be  made  selling  from  here.  Address 
C.  H.  Leonard,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $7U 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
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DIRECT  FROM  OLIVER  FACTORY.  Latest  Model  No. 
3  Oliver  Typewriter  $60.  Regular  price  $97.50.  Send  $5,  we 
will  ship  machine  balance  payable  upon  examination.  Mod¬ 
el  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


TYPEWRITERS.  All  makes — entirely  rebuilt.  Guaran¬ 
teed  as  good  as  new.  Finest  actually  rebuilt  machines  ever 
offered.  $15up.  Sold  or  rented  anywhere;  rental  applieson 
purchase.  Rebuilt  Typewriter  Co.,  73  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITERS  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  fully 
guaranteed  at  special  prices  to  those  who  will  recommend 
the  American  to  their  friends.  American  Typewriter 
Co.,  270  Broadway,  New  York. 

POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $25.  A  real  typewriter  at  low 
cost.  Combines  Universal  Keyboard;  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stencil,  cutting,  visible  writing,  interchange¬ 
able  type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  im¬ 
possible;  will  stand  hard  wear;  accident  proof;  agents 
wanted.  Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  45,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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PHOTO-FINISHING  for  Amateurs,  by  mail.  Experi¬ 
enced  workmanship, best  materials.  Enlarging  a  specialty. 
Write  for  prices,  special  offers.  Sample  print.  Robert 
Johnston,  Dept.  C,  Kodaks  and  Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

JUST  OUT.  The  New  Goerz  XL  Sector  Shutter. 
Faster,  stronger,  smaller,  lighter,  more  easily  adjusted 
than  any  other  shutter  on  the  market.  The  only  Between- 
the-Lens  Shutter  built  on  scientifically  correct  and 
mechanically  sound  principles.  Give  it  a  trial  or  write 
for  description  and  Shutter  Catalogue  to  C.  P.  Goerz, 
American  Optical  Company',  52  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


THE  SKIDOO  SURPRISE.  Wireless  Telepath  Message. 
The  joke  novelty  of  the  century'.  Sample,  together  with  set 
of  four  latest  sectional  colored  post  cards,  funniest  yet,  best 
quality,  all  for  $.10  postpaid.  F.  J.  Schulte,  Masonic 
Temple,  Chicago.  ^ 

NOVELTIES.  48  page  catalogue  free.  Blue  Bird  10c., 
Polite  Peter  10c.,  Magic  Water  Colors  10c.,  Jonah  Puzzle 
10c.,  Lung  Tester  10c.,  Skiddoo  Pencil  10c.  All  6  for 
50c.  N.  Y.News  Co.,  15B  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


SEEDS  and  PLAN 


CUT  FLOWERS  and  FLORAL  DECORATIONS-Cboic 
est  quality  and  superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquet? 
funerals,  etc.  By  our  new  system  we  ship  anywhere  in  U.  3 
and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Small  amounts  of  violets 
carnations,  etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed  safely 
Illustrated  booklet  free.  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


EDUCATIONAL 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Cours' 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leadin; 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  cdu 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
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WANTED.  Men.  and  Women,  of  good  address,  to  be 
come  Branch  Office  Managers.  Some  house  to  house  won 
on  the  start.  New  line.  Excellent  pay.  No  competition 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.  10  Main  St.  Newark,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  BUY  MUSIC  ?  We  are  the  quickest  mail  orde 
house  in  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  it  anywhere  els? 
try'  us.  Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Company,  Music  Deal 
ers,  165  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  A L V E R T I S E M E N T S  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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Best  for  Ducks,  .  A  HIGH  GRADE 

Prairie  Fowl,  English  Twist  Hammerless 

Quail,  Pheasants,  Snipe  DOUBLE  BARREL 

HOPKINS  &  ALLEN^S^.  Shot  Gun 

All  the  Latest  Improvements  ^  FOR 

DESCRIPTION :  This  HAMMERLESS  DOUBLE  BARREL 
SHOT  GUN  is  easily  the  best  made  for  the  price,  and  will  give 
the  service  of  other  hammerless  guns  costing  twice  the  money. 

BARRELS :  Genuine  imported  English  Twist,  left  barrel  full  choke  bored,  Mt 
barrel  modified  choke;  rib  is  raised  and  flat  matted — has  Doll’s  Head  Extension. 

STOCK :  Hard  seasoned  Walnut,  light,  strong  and  beautiful,  has  hand  checkered 
pistol  grip  and  checkered  Purdy  patent  fore-end,  heavy  rubber  butt  plate  and  cap  on  grip. 

FRAME  :  Case-hardened  steel,  parts.drop  forged— made  of  best  material. 

ACTION:  Top  snap  pattern  with  Doll’s  Head  Extension  jointing  fitted  into  perfect 
circle  socket  (the  strongest  jointing  made  for  double  guns— can’t  shoot  loose). 

12  Gauge,  28,  30  or  32  Inch  Barrels,  Weight  6,  7,  8  Lbs.  -  -  -  -  $22.00 

Same  Gauge  and  Specifications,  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrels  $20.00.  Damascus  Twist  Steel  Barrels  $25.00. 

16  Gauge,  Quail  Gun  28  or  30  English  Twist  Barrels,  6  to  7  Lbs.  -  $22.00 

Same  Gauge  and  Specifications,  Decarbonized  .>teel  Barrels  $20.00.  Damascus  Twist  Steel  Barrels  $25.00. 

If  you  cannot  find  these  guns  at  nearest  store  mail  price  to  us  for  the  pattern  you  want — men¬ 
tioning  kind  of  barrel,  Gauge  and  Length  desired,  and  we’ll  ship  gun,  carefully  crated,  safe 
delivery  and  entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Hopkins  &  Allen  “Gun  Guide  and  Catalogue” — Tells  You  All  About 
Shot  Guns ,  Rifes,  Revolvers.  It's  Free. 

Our  new  take-down  16  shot  repeating  rifle  (22  calibre)  has  surprised  the  rifle  world.  Send  for  Special  Folder. 

HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  14,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Firearms  in  the  World 


Special  Automobile  Show  Issues  of 


December  6  for  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y.,  Show 
January  17  for  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  Show 
February  7  for  Coliseum  -  Armory,  Chicago,  Show 

Each  issue  will  contain  200  or  more  pages  of  descriptive  matter,  announcements, 
etc.,  regarding  new  models,  new  devices,  accessories,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

1\ /IoTLTR  Arp  has  reputation  of  producing  the  most  attractive 
1V1LJ  1  vjrv  /APjlL.  weekly  in  the  world  devoted  to  automobiling. 

Subscription  Price  $1.00  for  6  months,  $2.00  for  12  months.  Your  order  sent  before  January 
1st  will  be  dated  from  January  1st.  Previous  issues  will  be  sent  as  premium 

A/Ir\T'/^D  A/'-'C  reaches  a  money  spending  clientele.  Circulation  15,000  weekly 
IVlvJ  1  vJi\  Ad.  rates  on  application.  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

MOTOR  AGE,  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen,  Manager,  311  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Do  you  realize  what  this  means  to  you  and 
those  depending  upon  you. 

Don ’t  be  satisfied  with  a  small  salary  all  your 
life — Do  as  thousands  have  done ;  let  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  show  you 
"how  your  pay  cau  be  increased.  It  matters 
not  where  you  are,  in  the  city,  or  On  the  farm, 
in  the  mine,  or  in  the  mill,  in  the  office,  store, 
or  shop,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  and  will  increase  your 
earning  capacity. 

The  I.  C.  S.  imparts  to  you  just  the  knowledge 
needed  to  advance  you  in  your  present  position 
or  at  an  occupation  more  to  your  liking. 

A  Dollar  an  Hour  is  not  out  of  your  reach, 
if  you  will  only  let  us  help  you.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  ask  us — How  ?  Cut  out  the 
coupon — mark  any  occupation  you  like — mail 
it  at  once,  and  it  will  bring  to  your  aid  all  the 
resources  of  that  great  institution  the  I.  C.  S. 
an  establishment  founded  and  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  poorly  paid  men  and  women. 

If  you  want  your  pay  increased  say  so — 

At  once. 


1  Bookkeeper 
S  Stenographer 
8  Advertisement  Writer 

4  Show  Card  W  riter 

5  Window  Trimmer 

6  Commercial  Law  for 
Corporat’n  Employees 

7  Illustrator 

8  Civil  Service 

9  Chemist- 

10  Textile  Mill  Supt. 

1 1  Electrician 
13  Elec.  Engineer 


13  Mechanical  Draftsman 

14  Telephone  Engineer 

15  Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
1  6  Meehan.  Engineer 

1  7  Surveyor 
18  Stationary  Engineer 
1  9  Civil  Engineer 

30  Building  Contractor 

31  Architectural  Draftsman 

33  Architect 

38  Structural  Engineer 

34  Bridge  Engineer 

35  Mining  Engineer 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1198,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  -without  further  obligation  on  my 
part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary 
in  the  position  numbered - 


Name- 


Street  and  No. 


City- 


State- 


MURAD 

CIGARETTE,S 


are  made  true  to  every  point  of  finished 
quality — richness,  smoothness,  exquisite  mild¬ 
ness — each  in  its  perfection,  all  in  perfect 
harmony. 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD” 


10  for  15  cents 


S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Florida  Oranges,  Grapefruit 

Ordered  by  Mail  —  Sent  by  Express 

Fancy  Indian  River  Fruit,  straight  from  our  grove  to  your  table,  retaining 
its  freshness,  sweetness  and  exquisite  flavor.  The  most  delicious  fruit  that 
grows.  Write  for  a  box.  Price,  express  paid,  $5.00  a  box  for  Oranges, 
$6.00  a  box  for  Grapefruit,  cash  with  order. 

SOUTHERN  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Main  Office:  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

REFERENCES  :  Any  bank  in  Jacksonville.  Our  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 


offers  a  selection  for  any  purpose,  from  the  latest  and  most  efficient  types  of  motor 
cars  as  applied  to  commercial  use. 

For  light  delivery  work,  heavy  trucking,  hotel  or  sight-seeing  purposes,  we  can 
furnish  a  “Rapid’'’  car  that  will  do  three  tiuvjs  as  much  work  ns  a  similar  horse- 
drawn  vehic  le,  at  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  up-keep. 

“Rapid”  cars  arc  standard,  and  are  giving  satisfaction  in  actual  service  in 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  from  $1400  to  $4200.  Every  car  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
If  you  are  interested  in  information  about  commercial  motor  cars,  write 

H.  T  HENRY.  Sales  Manager, 

RAPID  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 

See  our  interesting  exhibit  at  New 
York  Automobile  Show  Dec.  1-8. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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EVERY  PRESIDENT  has  the  right  to  arrange  his  Cabinet 
to  satisfy  his  taste.  A  few  Presidents,  in  all  our  history, 
have  subordinated  their  personal  liking  and  antipathy. 
George  Washington,  for  the  country’s  good,  used  the 
services  of  his  enemy,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  to  the  War  Department  a  man  who  had  spoken 
of  him  openly  with  contempt.  He  kept  in  the  Treasury  an 
incumbent  who  plotted  to  supplant  his  chief.  He  had  as  his 
Secretary  of  State  a  leader  in  a  faction  of  the  party  which 
had  opposed  his  nomination.  Such  magnanimity  is  rare,  and, 
when  it  is  combined  with  insight  into  men,  is  most  valuable 
in  a  statesman.  William  McKinley  had  this 
hitchcock  attribute.  He  saw  deep  into  men,  and  he  selected 
them,  not  from  his  private  liking,  but  for  their 
suitability  to  the  needs  at  hand.  Hay  is  dead.  The  country 

demanded  his  retention  while  he  lived.  Root  and  Taft  are 
working  in  harmony  with  the  successor  of  their  chief.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  worthy  to  stand  with  the  other  three  in  service  to  the 
country,  is  about  to  leave.  No  selection  of  McKinley’s  showed 
profounder  insight.  Without  blare  of  trumpets,  so  quietly  that 
his  personality  is  comparatively  unknown,  but  relentlessly,  with¬ 
out  rancor  or  personal  favor,  this  official  has  builded  solidly 
toward  the  newer  justice  by  which  rich  and  poor,  enemy  and 
friend,  Senator  and  obscure  workman,  are  to  have  an  equal 
hearing  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  right. 
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R.  HARRIMAN  is  looking  for  more  fights.  The  quantity  of 
chips  on  his  shoulder  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  desire  to  fight  him  and  are  able  successfully  to  fight 
him.  For  two  years  past  he  has  jumped  into  the  arena  about 
once  every  three  months,  hurled  a  defiant  and  profane  insult  at 
public  opinion,  and  then  scurried  back  to  the  subterranean  and 
rubbershod  passages  where  he  does  business.  Nevertheless,  those 
with  a  bent  for  reading  shadows  believe  that  a  year  from  to-day 
this  Colossus  of  Railroads  will  walk  with  a  chastened  air.  As  Mr. 
Harriman  is  the  most  detested  representative  of  capital  in  the 
United  States,  so  is  Mr.  Fish  among  the  most  respected.  If  the 
contest  between  capital  and  public  opinion  ever  becomes  more 
acute,  Mr.  Fish,  by  virtue  of  having  the  confidence  of  the  radi¬ 
cals,  will  be  able  to  render  valuable  public  service  as  a  mediator. 

Mr.  Fish  has  been  for  twenty  years  president  of  a 
railroad  which  enjoyed  ideal  relations  with  the 
public.  If  all  railroads  were 
no  demand  for  a  rate  law.  Mr 
The  good  old  rule  sufficeth  him, 

“the  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 


A  BOLD 
PIRATE 

have  been 
this  road. 


as  his  there  would 
Harriman  wanted 


Mr.  Harriman’s  instruments  were  directors  whose  names  and 
traditions  had  taught  the  public  to  expect  better  of  them.  Some 
were  in  his  bonds  by  favors  past,  others  succumbed  to  favors 
promised.  If,  among  those  who  walk  in  Wall  Street,  there  are 
any  who  have  influence  with  Mr.  Harriman,  the  word  for  their 
wisdom  is  that  this  man’s  defiance  of  public  opinion  is  the  most 
potent  single  agency  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  angry  discontent 
deplored  in  Wall  Street. 


'"THERE  IS  A  STORY,  now  so  widely  circulated  at  the  New 
*  York  Republican  headquarters  as  to  be  no  longer  a  secret, 
concerning  his  attitude  in  the  recent  campaign.  During  the 
Odell  regime  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  heavy  contributor  to  the 
campaign  fund.  During  the  recent  campaign  a  representative  of 
the  State  Committee  went  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  office  for  a  similar 
donation.  Mr.  Harriman  received  him  with  truculence  and 


treated  him  with  scorn.  He  would  give  no  money  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  head  of  it.  When 
reminded  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hughes  would  mean  the  triumph 


of  a  reckless  and  dangerous  radicalism,  Mr.  Harriman  averred 
that  he  didn’t  care,  he  could  continue  to  get  what  he  wanted  in 
his  own  way.  The  exact  connotation  of  “his  own  way”  may  be 
interpreted  from  certain  passages  of  testimony  in  the  Armstrong 
Insurance  Investigation.  Doubtless  the  opinion  is 
correct  that  legislators  and  judges  who  come  to  the  c^h  oTcTe 
surface  of  a  swirling ’whirlpool  of  violence  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  inducements  which  Mr.  Harriman  offers  for 
“his  own  way”  than  men  of  character  and  substance  and  of  tried 
capacity  as  reformers,  who  promise  formally  to  do  certain  definite 
things.  During  the  last  campaign  a  large  portion  of  Wall  Street 
feared  more  the  definite  promises  of  banking  investigation  and 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  reform  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  than  the 
general  threats  made  by  Mr.  Hearst. 


a  REMARKABLE  FEATURE  of  the  recent  election  in  Missouri 
A.  Was  the  defeat  of  Senator  John  F.  Morton.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  Senator  Morton  has  been  a  Democratic  leader,  and 
was  prominent  among  those  who  opposed  the  nomination  of  Folk 
for  Governor.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  the  recognized 
spokesman  and  leader  of  the  corporation  interests  on  the  floor  of 
the  Missouri  Senate.  He  is  an  astute  politician  and  a  skilled 
campaigner.  His  district,  a  rural  one,  is  normally  Democratic  by 
nearly  three  thousand.  Governor  Folk’s  first  campaign  speech 
this  year  was  delivered  in  Morton’s  section  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  there  the  Governor  made  his  first  appeal  for  the  election  of 
none  but  honest  men,  regardless  of  party.  When  Bryan  came 
into  the  State  he  was  taken  into  Morton’s  district,  and  there,  at 
Carrollton,  Missouri,  he  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  voters  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Morton.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  silence. 
Not  a  word  was  said  against  Morton  in  public  by  any  speaker. 
Apparently  there  was  no  concerted  effort  to  defeat 
him.  But  the  farmers  had  resolved  what  to  do,  Missouri 
and  in  his  own  county  he  lost  nearly  two  thousand 
Democratic  votes.  Contrast  with  this  the  result  in  St.  Louis.  At 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  Republicans  were  divided,  and 
the  Democrats  seemed  to  have  an  excellent  chance  to  carry  the 
city.  The  Democratic  Convention  was  dominated  by  friends  of 
the  lawless  liquor,  race-track,  and  bucket-shop  interests,  and  by 
attorneys  for  the  public  service  corporations.  To  a  Democratic 
judge  who  had  rendered  a  decision  against  “The  Big  Cinch”  a 
renomination  was  refused,  and  a  corporation  tool  was  placed  on 
the  ticket  in  his  stead.  Governor  Folk’s  name  was  publicly 

hissed  in  the  Convention.  Among  the  Democratic  nominees,  as 

among  the'  Republicans,  were  found  ex-convicts.  Governor  Folk, 
in  a  speech  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  stated  that  if  some  of  the  men 
running  on  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  legislative  tickets 
in  St.  Louis  were  sent  to  Jefferson  City,  he  would  instruct  the 
Warden  of  the  State  Prison  not  to  permit  the  convicts  to  associate 
with  them.  As  a  result  about  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
failed  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 


TWO  CONSPICUOUS  “Standpatters”  in  Congress,  McCleary 
I  of  Minnesota  and  Lacey  of  Iowa,  both  old  in  service  and 
high  in  power,  have  gone  down  to  a  defeat  that  seems  incredible 
considering  the  Republican  majorities  they  have  _ 

had  for  ten  years  past;  and  the  lesson  of  their  b  c^ck 
defeat  is  a  looming  shadow  of  menace  to  the 
party  of  the  tariff.  An  even  clearer  significance  lies  in  the  defeat 
of  Babcock  and  Wadsworth,  and  the  calamity  which  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  fall  upon  Dryden  of  New  Jersey.  Babcock  was  potent 


in  the  party.  He  was  on  coveted  committees.  Certain  of  his 
activities  came  out  in  the  insurance  investigation.  Others  were 
alluded  to  in  an  article  printed  by  us  last  spring.  At  the  time, 
we  read  in  the  papers  of  a  libel  suit  against  Collier’s,  but  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  since.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Republican 
organization  found  it  expedient  to  appoint  another  campaign  fund 
collector.  Now  a  hypersensitive  constituency  has  made  it  easy 
for  Babcock  to  escape  the  public  glare.  He  was  not  of  the  fibre 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  dispensation.  He  had  to  go. 

\X7ITH  BABCOCK  has  gone  Wadsworth.  The  two  were  alike 
V'  only  in  both  belonging  to  another  era,  and  in  a  blindness, 
almost  pathetic,  to  the  light  of  the  new.  Wadsworth  is  a  man 
of  rugged  honesty,  but  notions  too  old-fashioned  concerning  the 
sacredness  of  vested  interests.  Few  Congressmen  were  so  in¬ 
trenched  in  power  as  he.  He  is  a  sort  of  feudal  overlord  in  the 
Genesee  Valley.  He  and  his  brothers  and  cousins  own  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  America,  and  the  family  have 
been  Livingston  County  barons  for  generations.  His  son  and 
namesake  was  last  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Speaker  of 
the  New  York  Assembly.  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  served  eighteen 
years  at  Washington;  at  the  election  two  years 
«t/’r>W^Du  ago  he  had  almost  two  votes  to  his  opponent’s 
one.  But  last  June  he  obtained  the  limelight 
in  an  unhappy  way.  He  tried  to  block  the  Meat  Inspection 
law.  At  committee  hearings  he  bullied  Mr.  Neill,  one  of  the 
President’s  Commissioners.  There  was  an  exchange  of  tart 
letters  between  him  and  the  President,  and  Wadsworth  was 
publicly  marked  as  a  reactionary  against  the  Pure  Food  and  the 
Meat  Inspection  laws.  An  opportune  enemy  bought  a  banner, 
painted  thereon  an  honest,  meek,  and  patient  cow,  and  under 
that  emblem  of  pure  beef  defeated  Wadsworth.  With  Babcock 
and  Wadsworth  gone,  and  Dryden  squeezing  frantic  fingers  on 
a  slender  and  slippery  tail-hold,  is  the  lesson  too  insignificant 
for  the  mightiest  of  all  the  reactionaries?  For  Mr.  Cannon? 

DRYDEN  MAY  YET  be  beaten.  Four  Republicans  with  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance  can  save  New  Jersey  from  having  him 
stand  for  her  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  these 
there  are  already;  Senator  Colby  of  course  will  never  vote  for 
Dryden,  and  Senator  Fake  has  announced  that  he  will  not.  Two 
more  men  of  determination  and  good  purpose  can  win  gratitude 
and  fame  more  than  local  by  giving  Mr.  Dryden  an  opportunity 
to  devote  his  time  and  talent  to  spreading  “philanthropy”  and 
“stimulating  thrift  among  the  poor”  through  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly  last  year  consisted 
of  57  Republicans  and  3  Democrats;  by  the  recent  election  it 
became  31  Democrats  and  29  Republicans.  The  landslide  per¬ 
haps  was  chiefly  on  the  issue  of  Dryden.  In 
Northern  New  Jersey,  where  Dryden,  his  insur¬ 
ance  company,  and  his  public  service  corporation 
are  best  known,  the  vote  of  years  was  reversed,  and  solid  Demo¬ 
cratic  delegations  were  sent  to  the  State  Legislature.  Dryden  will 
not  have  a  single  vote  or  friend  from  his  own  county.  The  total 
vote  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  will  be  44  Republicans  and 
37  Democrats.  A  man  of  thinner  skin  than  Dryden  might  see 
the  handwriting  and  spend  next  winter  away  from  Trenton.  Dry¬ 
den,  however,  doubtless  considers  that  the  duty  of  such  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Republican  machine  as  remain  is  to  die  fighting  for 
the  noble  cause  of  sending  him  to  Washington.  Can  these  needed 
two  men,  bold  of  purpose  and  masters  of  themselves,  be  found  to 
side  with  Colby  and  Fake,  among  the  remaining  42  ? 

THE  LOW  STANDARD  of  American  judges  might  be  remedied 
to  a  large  degree  if  they  were  selected  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  exciting  party  conflict.  The  victory  of  the  Murphy- Hearst 
judges  in  New  York  was  expected,  but  the  success  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  judiciary  nominees  in  Chicago  is  more  of  a  surprise,  for  the 
independent  and  critical  vote  in  Chicago  is  more  organized  and 
more  effective.  “Clothes-line  Courts”  were  the  central  object  of 
attention  in  the  election  at  Chicago.  The  situation  grew  out 
of  an  act  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  abolishing  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  Citizens  of  small  means  and  narrow  ex¬ 
perience  will  not  after  December  1  derive  their  sole  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  law  from  going  into  untidy,  crowded  rooms  above 
12 


small  shops,  to  see  how  “their  honors,”  in  unseemly  haste,  hand 
over  short-weight  packages  of  justice  to  collection  agency  law¬ 
yers.  They  will  go  to  a  new  municipal  court,  properly  character¬ 
ized  as  “the  people’s  court,”  which  is  to  have  such  extensive 
jurisdiction  that  leading  lawyers  declare  they  would  be  honored 
if  called  to  places  on  it.  So  much  is  gain.  But  machine  leaders 
saw  to  it  that  the  long  list  of  new  judicial  offices  should  be 
filled  at  the  time  when  thirty-eight  other  officers — county,  State, 
and  national — were  to  be  elected.  For  the  Third  Municipal  Court 
list  a  set  of  independent  lawyers,  most  of  them 
strong  men,  permitted  their  names  to  be  placed 
on  the  full  ticket  of  the  Independence  League,  as 
Mr.  Hearst  professed  to  be  for  a  free  judiciary  in  Chicago, 
seeing  no  reason  there  for  a  step  corresponding  to  his  deal 
with  Murphy  about  the  judges  in  New  York.  The  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  drew  a  scathing  rebuke  from  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Law  School  for  negligence  at  the 
time  when  the  partizan  leaders  made  their  slates.  A  non-partizan 
committee  of  citizens  recommended  an  eclectic  ticket  and  the 
independent  newspapers  did  their  part,  but  the  Republican  landslide, 
like  the  Democratic  majority  in  New  York,  did  its  usual  evil  work. 


CHICAGO 

JUDGES 


A  RT  THOU  THERE,  old  Truepenny?  The  railroads  don’t  like 
the  People’s  Lobby.  The  “Railway  Age”  screams  indigna¬ 
tion,  scorn,  and  sadness.  It  enumerates  the  names  of  the 

founders  of  the  organization,  including  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
William  Allen  White,  Mark  Twain,  Everett  Colby,  Francis 
L.  Heney,  and  others  of  renown.  Then  the  “Age”  hands 

down  this  dictum;  “Truly,  the  People’s  Lobby  will  bear  watch¬ 
ing,  if  its  interesting  career  is  not  nipped  in 

the  bud!”  Is  the  “Railway  Age’s”  skepticism 

concerning  the  usefulness  of  lobbies  based  on 
painful  memories  of  the  million-dollar  one  maintained  at  Washing¬ 
ton  last  year  by  the  Southern  and  some  other  railroads?  That 
was  the  most  formidable  effort  ever  made  to  stifle  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  and  corrupt  its  sources.  That  it  failed,  with 

somewhat  the  effect  of  a  boomerang  on  its  employers,  was  due 
to  its  exposure  by  a  few  newspapers.  Had  the  People’s  Lobby 
been  in  existence  last  year,  that  exposure  would  have  been  a 
little  earlier  and  more  drastic. 


AS  AN  IMPORTANT  example  of  cheerfulness  Addison  names 
•  a  rural  English  magnate  who,  in  order  to  promote  opti¬ 
mism  in  the  world,  offered  a  cash  prize  to  the  contestant  who 
could  grin  the  longest,  the  farthest,  and  the  most  expressively. 
Optimists  in  large  numbers  were  entered  for  the  standing  broad 
grin.  And  among  them  there  were  a  few  pessimists.  The  first 
notable  contestant  was  a  Frenchman  who,  in  grinning,  showed 
a  row  of  enormous  white  teeth  like  an  octave  of  piano  keys; 
the  second  (nationality  unknown)  offered  a  smile  so  perilous 
as  to  cleave  his  face  into  a  chasm  that  stretched  even  to  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  his  spine.  After  the  mediocre  performances 
of  several  obscure  smilers  there  came  an  English  cabman  who 
astonished  the  judges  by  a  grin  which,  in  depth,  was  like  the 
yawning  of  a  nut-cracker.  This  last  exhibition  would,  no  doubt, 
have  taken  the  purse  had  not  a  pessimist  (from  Russia,  no 
doubt)  burst  into  the  room  and  clamored  for  his  right  to  try 
for  the  prize.  This  fellow’s  skill  was  miraculous. 

Expelling  every  trace  of  cheerfulness  from  his  g^^n 

face,  he  limited  himself  to  wonderful  feats  in  the 
way  of  grim  grins,  sour  smiles,  paroxysms  of  ironic  merriment 
and  ghoulish  levity.  The  effort  was,  artistically,  so  superb  that 
the  donor  of  the  prize,  although  grudgingly,  pinned  the  blue 
ribbon  to  the  coat  of  the  pessimist.  And  thus  cheerfulness  was 
defeated  on  its  own  grounds.  Perhaps  we  might  apply  this 
parable  to  our  own  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving,  when  the  Chief 
Executive  has,  figuratively,  offered  a  prize  turkey  to  the  citizen 
who  can,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  look  and  think 
the  most  pleasantly.  The  ordinary  citizen  may  be  thankful, 
in  an  ordinary  sort  of  way,  for  plain,  domestic  virtues  and 
spiritual  graces;  Andrew  Carnegie  may  be  thankful  for  gifts 
delivered  and  Joe  Cannon  for  presents  received — but  may  not 
the  prize,  after  all,  go  to  some  chronic  pessimist  who,  count¬ 
ing  his  diminished  blessings,  exclaims  like  Mr.  Blossom’s  old 
lady:  “I’ve  got  only  two  teeth,  but  thank  God  they  hit”? 


IF  ART  TOLD  THE  TRUTH 


A.  suggestion  for  remodeling  the  entrance  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg.  The  steps  are  adjusted  to  suit  the  movements  of  the  legislator  s 

Drawn  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
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Collier’s  for  November  24  1906 
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THE  CALMING  OF  THE  UTES 


. . . 


^  'k  /"  i  Moon  Face,  the  Ute  medicine  man,  who  never  was  j 

—  friendly  with  United  States  soldiers  until  he  met  ..... 
Captain  Johnson,  Tenth  Cavalry  (sitting  beside  him) 


Troopers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  a  negro  regiment,  with 
a  young  Ute  mascot  in  the  centre  of  the  group 


Indians  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Big  Talk:  Woman  Dress, 
on  the  left;  Red  Cap,  in  the  centre,  and  American  Horse 


Photographs  by  T.  W.  Tolman 
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Wagon  train  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry 


The  Government’s  representatives  at  the  Big  Talk 


COON  after  the  troops  of  the  Sixth  and  Tenth 
^  Cavalry  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big 
Powder  River  where  the  restless  Utes  had  their 
camp,  Captain  Johnson,  Tenth  Cavalry,  arranged  for 
a  Big  Talk  with  the  Indians.  Captain  Johnson  dis¬ 
played  rare  diplomacy  and  obtained  great  influence 
over  the  red  men.  With  the  soldiers  were  two  “  heap 
good  injun”  whose  influence  was  also  of  assistance. 


They  were  Woman  Dress,  who  many  years  ago  de¬ 
stroyed  General  Crook’s  wagon  train,  and  American 
Horse,  who  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  pale¬ 
face.  These  are  shown  in  the  group  above  with 
Major  Gnerson,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Captain  Johnson,  and 
an  interpreter.  The  Utes  agreed  to  return  south  on 
the  promise  of  the  Government  to  feed  them  during 
the  coming  winter  and  provide  new  hunting  grounds 


Cavalry  troopers  feasting  the  Utes  the  day  after  the  Big  Talk 


Distributing  rations  to  the  negro  '  rldiers 


The  escort  of  twenty  men  that  will  accompany  the  Utes  to  winter  quarters 
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MR.  HILL  ON  TRADE 


HANDCUFFS 


UNLIKE  most  monarchs  of  finance,  whose 
mental  operations  are  limited  to  devising 
schemes  for  annexing  more  of  other  people’s 
money,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  frequently  thinks  on 
large  subjects,  and  is  a  cause  of  thought  in  others. 
Mr.  Hill  addressed  the  Merchants’  Club  of  Chicago 
on  November  io,  primarily  upon  the  subject  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  Reciprocity  is  a  topic  in 
which  Canadians  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  and  Americans  very  little.  Now  it  is  one  in 
which  Americans  are  beginning  to  take  a  very  keen 
interest,  while  Canadians  profess  indifference.  It 
is  fashionable  in  Canada  now  to  say  that  the 
Dominion  has  no  use  for  reciprocity,  but  this  is  the 
natural  reflection  of  the  illiberal  attitude  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  A  fair  American 
offer  would  probably  change  Canadian  sentiment. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  had  been  invited 
to  the  Merchants’  Club  dinner,  sent  a  letter  of 
regret  in  which  he  told  of  his  early  efforts  for  freer 
trade  relations,  efforts  which  did  not  meet  with  a 
hearty  response  upon  the  American  side,  and 
added:  “Reciprocity  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
her  dictate  to  all  whom  she  has  made  partners  in 
her  bounty  on  this  continent.  I  hope  yet  to  see  it 
triumph  before  I  die.” 

Mr.  Hill  told  the  business  men  of  Chicago  that, 
speaking  geographically,  commercially,  or  in  any 
other  sense  except  that  of  politics,  their  possibili¬ 
ties  and  therefore  their  duties  were  contained, 
not  in  a  rectangle  with  the  forty-ninth  par¬ 
allel  of  latitude  on  one  side,  but  in  a 
circle  centring  at  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Lake  Michigan.  “Place  a  pair  of 
dividers  with  one  leg  on  Chicago  and 
the  other  on  Key  West,  Florida;  then 
swing  the  latter  to  the  northwest  and  it 
will  not  reach  the  limit  of  good  agricul¬ 
tural  land.  There  is  the  field  for  your 
labors.  ’  ’ 

We  have  rosy  dreams  of  the  South 
American  trade  to  be  won  by  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  but  Mr.  Hill  reminded  his 
hosts  that  this  trade  was  only  with  the 
little  fringe  of  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  contain¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  and  having  a 
total  commerce  with  all  nations  of  only 
$190,000,000  a  year — -considerably  less 
than  Canada’s  commerce  with  the 
United  States  alone.  North  of  us,  sep¬ 
arated  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  need¬ 
ing  no  canal  to  reach  it,  “lies  a  country 
of  enormous  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment,  inhabited  by  between  five  and 
six  million  people.  It  has  19,000  miles 
of  railways,  with  several  other  great 
projects  actually  under  way.  It  has  a 
foreign  trade  of  only  a  little  short  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  annum.  Its 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  over 
$400,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  is  $480,000,000.  Its  people 
have  deposited  in  their  savings  banks 
$82,000,000.  It  has  achieved  this 
growth  without  outside  aid,  exactly  as 
the  United  States  has  grown,  by  virtue 


of  its  inheritance  of  fertile  land,  rich  mines,  and 
noble  forests,  and  by  the  industry  and  integrity  of 
its  people.  And  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its 
development.  Its  unworked  resources  are  immense. 
There  is  land  enough  in  Canada,  if  thoroughly 
tilled,  to  feed  every  mouth  in  Europe.  There  are 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  in 
each  of  two  Northwest  provinces,  and  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the 
Dominion.  This  is  a  neighbor  to  be  taken  note  of.” 

The  great  central  valley  of  the  United  States  is 
the  body  of  the  nation,  and  all  other  parts  are  only 
the  limbs.  Mr.  Hill  asked  us  to  fancy  the  possibility 
of  having  that  precious  national  possession  in  some 
way  duplicated.  “That,”  he  asserted,  “is  sub¬ 
stantially  what  unhampered  trade  relations  with 
Canada  would  mean.”  The  whole  continent  had 
been  made  by  nature  one  and  indivisible.  Com¬ 
mercial  unity  “may  be  postponed,  to  the  certain 
loss  of  both  parties.  It  can  not  be  defeated  ulti 
rnately.”  The  States  of  the  Union  have  enjoyed 
free  trade  among  themselves,  thanks  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  But  for  that, 
“each  State  would  speedily  have  levied  a  duty  on  all 
commerce  crossing  its  boundaries.”  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  commercial  abolition  of  State 
lines  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  American  Union.  Mr. 
Hill  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
this  argument  applied  to  our  relations  with  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  but  he  was  very  sure  that  it  did 


apply  to  Canada,  which  was  “merely  a  portion  of 
our  own  Western  country,  cut  off  from  us  by  the 
accident  of  original  occupation  and  subsequent 
diplomatic  agreement.” 

The  fact  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  both 
countries  are  opposed  to  reciprocity,  each  fearing 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  other,  is  curious, 
but  not  alarming.  Mr.  Hill  could  see  no  danger  in 
that  direction.  “We  have  as  much  reason  to 
dread  Canadian  competition  as  Pennsylvania  has  to 
cry  for  protection  against  North  Dakota.  Canada 
would  be  as  much  endangered,  no  more,  as  Montana 
is  by  the  competition  of  Ohio.”  Iowa,  the  first 
agricultural  State  of  the  Union,  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  $164,000,000  of  manufactured  goods  in 
1900  without  a  tariff  against  New  England.  Mr. 
Hill  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  smelter  on  Canadian  soil  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Now  British  Columbia  has  six,  largely 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  American  ores.  “Com¬ 
merce  will  go  her  own  way,  even  though  she  must 
walk  in  leg  irons.  Why  not  strike  them  off,  and 
permit  her  to  pursue  her  journey  freely  to  its  end?” 

Instead  of  being  rivals,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  view  of  the  Great  Northern  chief¬ 
tain,  complement  and  aid  each  other.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  supply  of  pulp  wood,  for  instance,  has  been 
practically  wiped  out  by  the  demand  for  white 
paper,  but  the  Canadian  forests  can  meet  that 
demand  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Under 
reciprocity  the  Canadian  farmer  would  profit  by 
access  to  a  larger  market  at  good 
prices,  and  the  American  farmer  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  because  the  home 
demand  is  rapidly  becoming  greater 
than  he  can  supply. 

The  old  arrogant  idea  of  the  American 
protectionists  that  Canada  could  be 
forced  into  accepting  any  commercial 
arrangement  we  might  choose  to  offer 
must  be  outgrown.  “Every  turn  of 
the  tariff  screw  by  the  United  States,” 
said  Mr.  Hill,  “merely  creates  exasper¬ 
ation  and  hardens  a  determination  to 
achieve  industrial  independence,  even 
though  it  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
industrial  isolation.  Each  year  has 
seen  lately  a  diminution  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  desire  for  reciprocity.”  Never¬ 
theless  the  present  opportunity  is 
favorable  —  more  favorable,  perhaps, 
than  any  that  will  come  again.  The 
temporary  failure  of  the  Chamberlain 
scheme  of  preference  in  England  has 
disposed  the  Canadians  to  look  for 
other  commercial  alliances.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  United  States  to  attract 
them  by  showing,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
generation,  a  liberal  spirit. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  reciprocity 
should  go,  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the 
ideal  arrangement  would  be  the  total 
abolition  of  the  custom  houses  on  the 
frontier.  But  if  that  be  considered  too 
strong  meat  for  the  economic  babes  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  there  should  be 
at  the  very  least  “a  free  interchange  of 
natural  products  and  raw  materials.” 


A  TRADE  CIRCLE  UNDER  FREEDOM 

From  the  Chicago  Record-H erald 

Geographically  speaking,  commercially  speaking,  indeed  speaking  in  any  sense  except  that  of  politics, 
your  possibilities  and  therefore  your  duties  are  contained  not  in  a  rectangle  with  the  forty-ninth  par¬ 
allel  of  north  latitude  for  one  side,  but  in  a  circle  described  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  centre.  Place  a  pair  of  dividers  with  one  leg  on  Chicago  and  the  other  on  Key  West, 
Florida,  then  swing  the  latter  to  the  northwest,  and  it  will  not  reach  the  limit  of  good  agricul¬ 
tural  land.  There  is  the  field  for  your  labors.  Nature  knows  no  political  parties,  no  race  exclu¬ 
siveness,  no  division  of  territory  by  artificial  boundaries.  JAMES  J.  HILL  at  Chicago 
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Castle  Rock,  1796 


New  elevation  “  Perry  Island,”  1906 

CREATING  NEW  ISLANDS  BY  VOLCANIC  FORCES  IN  NATURE’S  GIANT  LABORATORY  IN  BERING  SEA 


Fire  Island,  1883 


The  Bogoslov  group  of  the  Aleutian  chain  in  Bering  Sea  has  all  risen  from  the  sea  wi.hin  historical  times.  This  year  a  new  cone  seven  hundred  feet  high  has  been  pushed  up  from  the  western  spit  of  Fire 
Island,  and  at  last  accounts  was  pouring  out  from  its  crevices  a  column  of  vapor  that  could  be  seen  for  over  thirty  miles.  The  new  island  has  been  visited  and  explored  by  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter  “Perry” 


— 

INSURANCE  BOSSISM 


THE  public  had  a 
shock  of  pained 
surprise  when  it 
learned  from  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Committee  that 
the  elections  in  the 
Mutual  Life,  .with  its 
half  million  policy¬ 
holders,  had  been  ha¬ 
bitually  decided  by  the 
votes  of  a  few  dozen 
clerks  in  the  New  York 
office.  But  now  that 
the  new  laws  give  all 
the  policy-holders  a 
chance  to  vote,  the 
management  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  its  ways.  President  Pea¬ 
body  and  his  lieutenants  are  engaged  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  wholesale  intimidation  which  makes  the 
old  plan  of  having  the  officers  reelect  themselves 
seem  dignified  and  honest  in  comparison. 

In  the  litigation  now  pending  to  compel  the 
Mutual’s  management  to  keep  its  hands  off  the 
election  it  is  set  forth  that  the  company  employs 
about  a  hundred  managing  agents,  six  thousand 
soliciting  agents,  nine  hundred  office  employees,  and 
five  thousand  medical  examiners — about  twelve 
thousand  persons  in  all,  of  whom  nine  thousand 
are  believed  to  be  policy-holders  and  entitled  to 
vote  for  trustees.  As  soon  as  the  three  tickets 
from  which  the  trustees  for  the  coming  year  are  to 
be  chosen  were  put  in  nomination,  President  Pea¬ 
body  and  \  ice-President  McClintock  sent  to  each 
of  the  one  hundred  managing  agents  this  telegram : 

“All  persons  connected  with  this  company  are  called 
upon  to  sustain  the  administration  ticket  wholly  and 
unreservedly.  Any  report  that  any  one  in  this  office  is 
not  supporting  the  administration  ticket  solely  and 
with  all  his  energy  is  false  and  malicious.” 

Phis  despatch  was  immediately  given  out  for 
publication,  and  so  became  an  official  notice  to 
each  of  the  twelve  thousand  employees  of  the 
company  that  they  would  have  to  electioneer  for 
the  administration  ticket  or  lose  their  jobs.  Thus, 
in  effect,  the  money  of  half  a  million  policy¬ 
holders,  paid  in  salaries  for  the  necessary  work 
of  the  company,  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
use  and  turned  into  a  vast  campaign  fund  to  be 
used  in  defeating  reforms  which  a  great  number, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  those  policy-holders  earnestly 
wished  to  succeed. 

The  management  did  not  rest  with  mere  threats. 
It  proceeded  to  make  examples  of  refractory  em¬ 
ployees,  “to  encourage  the  others.’’  It  happened 
that  Mr.  T.  Reid  Fell,  one  of  the  Mutual’s  man¬ 
aging  agents,  had  been  nominated  for  trustee  on 
both  the  United  Committee’s  ticket  and  the 


Selected  Fusion  ticket.  Mr.  Fell  was  promptly 
notified  that  his  contract  had  been  canceled,  and 
this  fact  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
might  be  thinking  of  dallying  with  sedition. 

I  he  next  to  feel  the  ax  were  Frederick  O.  Paige, 
manager  at  Detroit,  and  Herbert  N.  Fell,  a  branch 
manager  at  New  York.  Mr.  Paige  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  trustee  on  the  Selected  Fusion  ticket  and 
Mr.  Fell  was  a  brother  of  T.  Reid  Fell,  the  first 
victim.  Their  decapitation  was  announced  in  a 
public  statement,  which  ended  significantly:  “The 
Company  has  no  reason  to  question  the  loyalty  of 
the  support  of  any  manager  or  agent  in  its  employ.  ’  ’ 

Finally  President  Peabody  sent  for  Mr.  Edward 
O.  Sutton,  a  managing  agent  whose  father  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  committee  to  receive 
proxies  for  the  Selected  Fusion  ticket,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  mandatory  upon  managers  to 
work  for  the  administration  ticket.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Sutton  resigned. 

Mr.  Peabody  vehemently  denies  any  attempt 
at  coercion,  but  his  published  notices  speak  for 
themselves.  Of  the  moral  turpitude  of  the 
acts  of  the  Mutual’s  management  there  can  be 
no  question.  If  the  criminal  law  can  not  reach 
them,  then  the  criminal  law  is  gravely  defective. 


THE  U.  S.  TRANSPORT  “THOMAS”  BURNING  IN  MANILA  BAY 

The  ‘  Thomas  ”  caught  fire  on  October  4  and  burnt  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  Manila  Fire  Department,  the  fireboat  “Gamecock,”  and 
the  naval  tugs  from  Cavite  finally  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  flames 


THE  disorders  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex¬ 
as,  on  August  13, 
when  some  colored  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  “shot 
up  the  town,’’  have 
had  a  sensational  se¬ 
quel.  On  November  5 
President  Roosevelt 
ordered,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral  Garlington,  that 
every  man  of  Compa¬ 
nies  B,  C,  and  D  of 
that  regiment  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  without  honor  and  forever  debarred  from  re¬ 
enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  employment  in  any  civil  capacity 
under  the  Government  (that  is  to  say,  until  the 
appointing  authorities  should  forget  or  change 
their  minds).  This  radical  action  was  taken  be¬ 
cause  the  men  seemed  to  be  all  standing  together 
to  shield  the  guilty,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  any  clues  by  which  the  criminals  might  have 
been  traced.  It  was  admitted  that  there  were 
many  who  could  have  told  nothing  because  they 
knew  nothing,  but  the  innocent  had  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  General  Garlington’ s  report,  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  concurred,  insisted  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  “must  feel  assured  that 
the  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  army  are  their 
protectors  and  not  midnight  assassins  or  riotous 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  community.” 

The  President’s  unprecedented  action  was  se¬ 
verely  criticized  in  some  quarters  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  wholesale  punishment  by  an  arbitrary 
executive  order  was  a  violation  of  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  have  a  fair  trial  on  the  merits  of  his 
own  case.  It  was  said  that  even  if  the  President 
had  the  legal  authority  to  make  such  an  order, 
which  was  questioned,  it  was  a  violation  of  an  im¬ 
plied  contract.  Some  of  the  men  had  served  with 
honor  for  twenty-five  years.  They  had  fought 
bravely  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Indian 
country,  and  in  a  few  years  more  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  take  their  ease  on  retirement  pay 
for  life.  Now  they  are  thrown  on  the  world  re¬ 
sourceless  after  their  working  days  are  nearly  over. 

The  battalion  was  disarmed  at  El  Reno,  Okla¬ 
homa,  November  12,  and  some  of  the  veterans 
wept  as  they  turned  in  the  rifles  they  had  carried 
so  long.  Surprise  is  expressed  that  the  whole 
brunt  of  punishment  has  fallen  upon  the  enlisted 
men,  while  the  officers,  who  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  trouble  or  to  find  the  guilty  as 
soon  as  it  had  occurred,  have  been  undisturbed. 
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GEN.  HELMUTH  VON  MOLTKE 

Probable  German  Chancellor 


LORD  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON 

Possible  British  Ambassador 
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Comparative  size  of  the  airship  and  lake  boats 


Count  Zeppelin  going  aboard  the  airship 


Flying  over  Lake  Constance 


THE  HUGE  NEW  DIRIGIBLE 

The  indefatigable  aerial  navigator  of  Lake  Constance  has  just  put  into  commission  this  new  monster, 
divided  into  six  compartments,  each  filled  with  gas.  The  trials  over  the  lake  were  completely  successful. 


AIRSHIP  OF  COUNT  ZEPPELIN 

four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  driven  by  two  motors  of  eighty-three  horse-power  each.  The  balloon  is 
The  balloon  reached  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  and  traveled  for  two  hours  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
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JAMES  T.  HARAHAN 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad 


'HE  effort  of  Mr. 

S’ 

Stuyvesant  Fish 
to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  last  winter  has 
brought  its  threatened 
punishment.  On  No¬ 
vember  7  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  deposed  Mr. 
Fish  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  which 
he  had  held  for  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  put 
Second  Vice-President 
James  T.  Harahan  into 
his  place.  Mr.  Harri- 
man’s  most  active  agents  in  carrying  out  this  scheme 
in  the  Board  of  Directors  were  President  Peabody  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  John  W. 
Auchincloss  of  the  Mutual’s  whitewashing  commit¬ 
tee,  whose  work  had  been  so  discredited  by  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Fish  to  become  an  accomplice  in  it. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was  grave  doubt 
of  the  legality  of  the  election,  and  to  make  a  test 
of  that  question  Mr.  Fish  and  his  supporters  on  the 
board  declined  to  vote.  Governor  Deneen  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  represented  that  State  on  the  directorate, 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  until  he 
could  obtain  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney-General 
cn  the  constitutional  points  involved. 

It  seems  that  the  constitution  of  Illinois  requires 
a  majority  of  the  directors  of  any  railroad  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  commonwealth.  This  condition 
has  been  ignored  for  years.  Only  three  members 
of  the  present  board  are  residents  of  Illinois,  and 
only  one  of  those  voted  for  Mr.  Harahan  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Unless  the  lawyers  can  find  some  way  of 
circumventing  the  constitutional  restriction,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  both  the  old  and  the  new  administrations 
will  be  declared  illegal,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  stockholders  for  another  election. 

While  revenge  has  doubtless  given  zest  to  Mr. 
Harriman’s  campaign  against  Mr.  Fish,  it  has  not 
been  by  any  means  the  only  motive  for  his  action. 
Mr.  Harriman  is  not  a  person  who  acts  upon  re¬ 
venge,  or  any  other  sentiment,  alone.  He  knows 
how  to  turn  his  revenges,  like  his  friendships,  into 
money.  The  control  of  the  Illinois  Central  will  be 
an  extremely  valuable  asset  to  him,  in  connection 
with  his  Union  Pacific  and  other  enterprises.  It 
may  also  help  to  bring  him  into  collision  both  with 
the  Illinois  and  the  national  laws  against  combina¬ 
tions  of  competing  lines. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  conquest  of  his  new  railroad 
province  is  not  universally  welcomed  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  world.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Thomas 
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F.  Ryan,  who  is  not  himself  the  object  of  unmixed 
confidence  and  admiration,  explained  that  one  of 
his  objects  in  securing  control  of  the  Equitable  Life 
was  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harriman. 
The  London  “Economist”  warns  British  investors 
that  there  is  danger  for  them  in  the  American 
market  by  reason  of  the  manipulation  illustrated  in 
the  ejection  of  the  railroad  president  “under  whose 
guidance  the  Illinois  Central  became  the  present 
splendid  property.  ”  The  “Economist  recalls  Mr. 
Harriman’s  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
dividend  scandal  as  the  matter  by  which  his  name 
is  best  known  in  England.  The  Illinois  Central 
coup,  with  the  singular  part  played  in  it  by  the 
management  of  the  Mutual  Life,  came  too  late  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  State  elections,  but  it  was 
early  enough  to  serve  as  a  factor  in  the  balloting  of 
the  Mutual’s  policy-holders  for  six  weeks. 

With  the  Illinois  Central  the  various  “Harriman 
lines”  are  capitalized  at  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  form  a  transcontinental  sys¬ 
tem  crossing  the  United  States  both  ways,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Lakes.  Mr.  Harriman  directly  controls 
an  eighth  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  Union. 


JULIUS  HAUSER 

Elected  State  Treasurer  of  New  York  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr. 
Hauser  is  a  baker  of  Sayville,  Long  Island.  After  the  election  he 
went  on  baking,  promising  to  take  pare  of  the  State’s  dough”  later 
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ON  the  eve  of  the 
President’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Pan¬ 
ama  a  new  Cabinet 
change  was  announced, 
completing  the  shift 
previously  arranged. 
Secretary  Hitchcock 
was  to  leave  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  on 
March  4,  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Cor¬ 
porations,  Mr.  James 
R.  Garfield.  It  was 
announced  at  the  same 
time  that  Attorney- 
General  Moody  would 
be  appointed  a  justice  of 
succeed  Justice  Brown, 
successor  as  Commissioner 


JAMES  R.  GARFIELD 

Next  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


the  Supreme  Court  to 
retired.  Mr.  Garfield’s 
of  Corporations  is  to  be 


his  present  assistant,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith. 
Another  change  that  is  to  come  on  the  4th  of 
next  March  will  be  the  retirement  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Richards  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 


His  successor  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

When  Secretary  Hitchcock  leaves  office  he  will 
have  had  charge  of  the  Interior  Department  for 
eight  years,  during  all  of  which  time  he  has  been 
a  terror  to  rascals  and  a  never-failing  source  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  honest  men.  He  initiated  the  war 
on  the  land  and  timber  swindlers  that  Mr.  Ileney 
carried  on  so  effectively  in  the  field  a  war  that 
put  three  out  of  four  of  the  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon  into 
the  prisoner’s  dock  and  narrowly  missed  putting 
the  fourth  there  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
protected  the  Indians  from  robbery.  He  fought 
the  attempts  of  the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  jockey  the  Government  out  of  millions 
of  acres  of  coal  and  iron  lands,  and  he  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
revolutionary  order  that  will  reserve  for  the  people 
all  the  remaining  public  lands  containing  coal. 

Mr.  Garfield  will  be  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  his  promotion  will  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  look  down  paternally  upon  two  official  ad¬ 
visers  younger  than  himself.  His  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  has  shown  him  to  be  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  Roosevelt  policy,  and 
he  is  counted  upon  to  carry  out  Mr.  Hitchcock  s 
work  against  the  land,  coal,  oil,  and  timber  thieves 
and  the  plunderers  of  the  Indians.  The  Interior 
Department  is  more  beset  by  politico-commercial 
vermin  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  it  needs  incessant  vigilance  to  keep  them  under 
control.  Mr.  Garfield  is  believed  to  have  learned 
a  lot  since  his  first  report  on  the  Beef  1  rust  gave 
immunity  baths  to  so  many  eminent  citizens. 
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VI. —  Frederick  Russell  Burnham 


AMONG  the  Soldiers  of  Fortune  whose 
stories  have  been  told  in  this  series 
were  men  who  are  no  longer  living, 
j [  ^  men  who,  to  the  United  States, 

were  strangers,  and  men  who  were 
of  interest  chiefly  because  in  what  they  at¬ 
tempted  they  failed. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  none  of  these. 

His  adventures  are  as  remarkable  as  any  that 
ever  led  a  small  boy  to  dig  behind  the  barn  for  buried  treasure, 
or  stalk  Indians  in  the  orchard.  But  entirely  apart  from  his 
adventures  he  obtains  our  interest  because  in  what  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  he  has  not  failed,  because  he  is  one  of  our  own  people, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  types  of  American,  and  because, 
so  far  from  being  dead  and  buried,  he  is  at  this  moment  very 
much  alive,  and  engaged  in  Mexico  in  searching  for  a  buried 
city.  For  exercise,  he  is  alternately  chasing,  or  being  chased 
by,  Yaqui  Indians. 

In  his  home  in  Pasadena,  California,  where  sometimes  he 
rests  quietly  for  almost  a  week  at  a  time,  the  neighbors  know 
him  as  “Fred”  Burnham.  In  England  the  newspapers  crowned 
him  “The  King  of  Scouts.”  Later,  when  he  won  an  official 
title,  they  called  him  “Major  Frederick  Russell  Burnham, 
D.  S.  O.” 

Some  men  are  born  scouts,  others  by  training  become  scouts. 
From  his  father  Burnham  inherited  his  instinct  for  woodcraft, 
and  to  this  instinct,  which  in  him  is  as  keen  as  in  a  wild  deer  or 
a  mountain  lion,  he  has  added,  in  the  jungle  and  on  the  prairie 
and  mountain  ranges,  years  of  the  hardest,  most  relentless 
schooling.  In  those  years  he  has  trained  himself  to  endure  the 
most  appalling  fatigues,  hunger,  thirst,  and  wounds;  has  sub¬ 
dued  the  brain  to  infinite  patience,  has  learned  to  force  every 
nerve  in  his  body  to  absolute  obedience,  to  still  even  the  beating 
of  his  heart.  He  reads  “the  face  of  Nature”  as  you  read  your 
morning  paper.  To  him  a  movement  of  his  horse’s  ears  is  as 
plain  a  warning  as  the  “Go  slow”  of  an  automobile  sign;  and 
he  so  saves  from  ambush  an  entire  troop.  In  the  glitter  of  a 
piece  of  quartz  in  the  firelight  he  discovers  King  Solomon’s 
mines.  Like  the  horned  cattle  he  can  tell  by  the  smell  of  it  in 
the  air  the  near  presence  of  water,  and  where,  glaring  in  the 
sun,  you  can  see  only  a  bare  kopje,  he  distinguishes  the  muzzle 
of  a  pom-pom,  the  crown  of  a  Boer  sombrero,  the  leveled  barrel 
of  a  Mauser.  He  is  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  out  of  doors. 

Besides  being  a  scout  he  is  soldier,  hunter,  mining  expert, 
and  explorer.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  educated  instinct 
that  as  a  younger  man  taught  him  to  follow  the  trail  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  or  the  “spoor”  of  the  Kaffir  and  the  trek-wagon,  now 
leads  him  as  a  mining  expert  to  the  hiding  places  of  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  as  he  advises,  great  and  wealthy  syndicates 
buy  or  refuse  tracts  of  land  in  Africa  and  Mexico  as  large  as  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  an  explorer  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
course  of  his  expeditions  into  undiscovered  lands,  he  has  added 
to  this  little  world  many  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Personally  Burnham  is  as  unlike  the  scout  of  fiction,  and  of 
the  Wild  West  Show,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be.  He 
possesses  no  flowing  locks,  his  talk  is  not  of  “greasers,”  “grizzly 
b’ars,  or  “ pesky  redskins.  ” 

In  appearance  he  is  slight,  muscular,  bronzed;  with  a  finely 
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formed  square  jaw,  and  remarkable  light  blue  eyes.  These , 
apparently  never  leave  yours,  but  in  reality  they  see  everyth 
behind  you  and  about  you,  above  and  below  you 


They  tell  of  him  that  one  day  while  out  with  a  patrol  or 


veldt,  he  said  he  had  lost  the  trail,  and  dismounting  b- 
moving  about  on  his  hands  and  knees,  nosing  the  ground  Ik 
bloodhound,  and  pointing  out  a  trail  that  led  back  over  the-, 
the  force  had  just  marched.  When  the  commanding  of: 
rode  up,  Burnham  said: 

“Don’t  raise  your  head,  sir.  On  that  kopje  to  the  r 
there  is  a  commando  of  Boers.” 

“When  did  you  see  them?”  asked  the  officer. 

“I  see  them  now,”  Burnham  answered. 

“But  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  a  lost  trail?” 

“That’s  what  the  Boers  on  the  kopje  think,”  said  Burnb 

In  manner  Burnham  is  quiet,  courteous,  talking  slowly  i 
well,  and,,  while  without  any  of  that  shyness  that  comes  f> 
self-consciousness,  extremely  modest.  Indeed,  there  could 
no  better  proof  of  his  modesty  than  the  difficulties  I  h 
encountered  in  gathering  material  for  this  article. 

Burnham’s  father  was  a  pioneer  missionary  in  a  front 
hamlet  called  Tivoli  on  the  edge  of  the  Indian  reserve  of  Mil 
sota.  He  was  a  stern,  severely  religious  man,  born  in  Kentue 
but  educated  in  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  from  : 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  wonderfully  skilled 
woodcraft.  Burnham’s  mother  was  a  Miss  Rebecca  Russell, 
well-known  family  in  Iowa.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  coum 
which,  in  those  days  on  that  skirmish  line  of  civilization,  w. 
very  necessary  virtue;  and  she  was  possessed  of  a  most  geil 
and  sweet  disposition.  That  was- her  gift  to  her  son  Fred,  u 
was  born  on  May  ir,  1861. 

His  childhood  was  strenuous.  In  his  mother’s  arms  he  n 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  New  Ulm,  which  was  the  funu 
pyre  for  the  women  and  children  of  that  place  when  they  wr 
massacred  by  Red  Cloud  and  his  braves. 

On  another  occasion  Fred's  mother  fled  for  her  life  from 
Indians,  carrying  the  boy  with  her.  He  was  a  husky  lad,  ?< 
knowing  that  if  she  tried  to  carry  him  further  they  both  woi 
be  overtaken,  she  hid  him  under  a  shock  of  corn.  There, 
next  morning,  the  Indians  having  been  driven  off,  she  found 
son  sleeping  as  soundly  as  a  night  watchman.  In  these  Indi 
wars,  and  the  Civil  War  which 
followed,  of  the  families  of 
Burnham  and  Russell,  twenty- 
two  of  the  men  were  killed. 

There  is  no  question  that  Burn¬ 
ham  comes  of  fighting  stock. 

In  1870,  when  Fred  was  nine 
years  old,  his  father  moved  to 
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Escaping  from  the  Matabeles 


The  shooting  of  Prophet  Umlimo 


rseat  fights,  in  rustler  wars,  in  cattle  wars;,  he 
was  cowboy,  miner,  deputy  sheriff,  and  in  time 
throughout  the  West  the  name  of  “Fred” 
Burnham  became  significant  and  familiar. 

During  this  period  Burnham  was  true  to  his 

_ I - —  boyhood  ideal  of  becoming  a  scout.  It  was  not 

enough  that  by  merely  living  the  life  around  him 
he  was  being  educated  for  it.  He  daily  practiced 
and  rehearsed  those  things  which  some  day  might  mean  to  him¬ 
self  and  others  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  To 
improve  his  sense  of  smell  he  gave  up  smoking,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond,  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  does  he  to  this 
day  use  tobacco.  He  accustomed  himself  also  to  go  with  little 
sleep,  and  to  subsist  on  the  least  possible  quantity  of  food.  As 
a  deputy  sheriff  this  educated  faculty  of  not  requiring  sleep 
aided  him  in  many  important  captures.  Sometimes  he  would 
not  strike  the  trail  of  the  bandit  or  “bad  man’  until  the  other 
had  several  da  vs  the  start  of  him.  But  the  end  was  the  same ; 
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Los  Angeles,  California,  where  two  years  later  he  died;  and 
for  a  time  for  both  mother  and  boy  there  was  poverty,  hard  and 
grinding.  To  relieve  this  young  Burnham  acted  as  a  mounted 
messenger.  Often  he  was  in  the  saddle  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours,  and  even  in  a  land  where  every  one  rode  well  he  gained 
local  fame  as  a  hard  rider.  In  a  few  years  a  kind  uncle  offered 
to  Mrs.  Burnham  and  a  younger  brother  a  home  in  the  East,  but 
at  the  last  moment  Fred  refused  to  go  with  them,  and  chose  to 
make  his  own  way.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  he 
had  determined  to  be  a  scout. 

At  that  particular  age  many  boys  have  set  forth  determined 
to  be  scouts,  and  are  generally  brought  home  the  next  morning 
by  a  policeman.  But  Burnham,  having  turned  his  back  on  the 
cities,  did  not  repent.  He  wandered  over  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California.  He  met  Indians,  bandits,  prospectors,  hunters  of 
all  kinds  of  big  game;  and  finally  a  scout,  who,  under  General 
Taylor,  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  took  a  liking  to 
the  boy;  and  his  influence  upon  him  was  marked,  and  for  his 
good.  He  was  an  educated  man,  and  had  carried  into  the 
wilderness  a  few  books.  In  his  cabin  Burnham  read  “The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,”  by  Prescott,  the  lives  of  Hannibal 
and  Cyrus  the  Great,  of  Livingstone,  the  explorer,  which  first 
set  his  thoughts  toward  Africa,  and  many  technical  works 
on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  war.  He  had  no  experience  of 
military  operations  on  a  large  s*cale,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  corn-cobs  in  the  sand  in  front 
of  the  cabin  door,  he  constructed  forts  and  made  trenches,  re¬ 
douts,  and  traverses.  In  Burnham’s  life  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  happy  period.  The  big  game  he  hunted  and  killed 
he  sold  for  a  few  dollars  to  the  men  of  Nadean’s  freight  outfits, 
which  in  those  days  hauled  bullion  from  Cerro  Gordo  for  the 
man  who  later  became  Senator  Jones  ofi  Nevada. 

At  nineteen  Burnham  decided  that  there  were  things  in  this 
world  hfe  should  know  that  could  not  be  gleaned  from  the  earth, 
trees,  and  sky;  and  with  the  few  dollars  he  had  saved  he  came 
East.  The  visit  apparently  was  not  a  success  and  in  two  years 
he  returned  to  the  West  Even  as  a  lad,  in  a  land-grant  war 
in  California,  he  had  been  under  gun-fire,  and  for  the  next  fifteen 
vears  he  led  a  life  of  danger  and  of  daring,  and  studied  in  a 
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went  with  them,  and  in  every  part  of  South  Africa 
shared  her  husband’s  life  of  travel  and  danger. 

In  making  this  move  across  the  sea,  Burnham’s  orig¬ 
inal  idea  was  to  look  for  gold  in  the  territory  owned  by 
the  German  East  African  Company.  But  as  in  Rhodesia 
the  first  Matabele  uprising  had  broken  out,  he  continued 
on  down  the  coast,  and  volunteered  for  that  campaign. 
This  was  the  real  beginning  of  his  fortunes.  The 
“war”  was  not  unlike  the  Indian  fighting  of  his  early 
days,  and  although  the  country  was  new  to  him,  with 
the  kind  of  warfare  then  being  waged  between  the 
Kaffirs  under  King  Lobengula  and  the  white  settlers  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  he  was  intimately  familiar. 

It  does  not  take  big  men  long  to  recognize  other  big 
men,  and  Burnham’s  remarkable  work  as  a  scout  at 
once  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Rhodes  and  Dr. 
Jameson,  who  was  personally  conducting  the  campaign. 
The  war  was  their  own  private  war,  and  to  them,  at 
such  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  settlement,  a  man 
like  Burnham  was  invaluable. 

The  chief  incident  of  this  campaign,  the  fame  of 
which  rang  over  all  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  was 
the  gallant  but  hopeless  stand  made  by  Major  Alan 
Wilson  and  his  patrol  of  thirty-four  men.  It  was  Burn¬ 
ham’s  attempt  to  save  these  men  that  made 
him  known  from  Buluwayo  to  Cape  Town. 

King  Lobengula  and  his  warriors  were 
halted  on  one  bank  of  the  Shangani  River 
and  on  the  other  Major  Forbes,  with  a  picked 
force  of  three  hundred  men,  was  coming  up 
in  pursuit.  Although  at  the  moment  he  did 
not  know  it,  he  also  was  being  pursued  by 
a  force  of  Matabeles,  who  were  gradually  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  At  nightfall  Major  Wilson 
and  a  patrol  of  twelve  men,  with  Burnham 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Ingram,  acting  as 
scouts,  were  ordered  to  make  a  dash  into 
the  camp  of  Lobengula  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  confusion  of  their  sudden  attack,  and 
under  cover  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm  that 
was  raging,  bring  him  back  a  prisoner. 

With  the  king  in  their  hands  the  white 
men  believed  the  rebellion  would  collapse. 

To  the  number  of  three  thousand  the  Mata¬ 
beles  were  sleeping  in  a  succession  of  camps, 
through  which  the  fourteen  men  rode  at  a 
gallop.  But  in  the  darkness  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  trek-wagon  of  the  king, 
and  by  the  time  they  found  his  laager,  the 
Matabeles  from  the  other  camps  through 
which  they  had  ridden,  had  given  the  alarm. 

Through  the  underbrush  from  every  side 
the  enemy,  armed  with  assagai  and  elephant 
guns,  charged  toward  them  and  spread  out 
to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

At  a  distance  of  about  .  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  camps  there  was  a  giant 
ant-hill,  and  the  patrol  rode  toward  it.  By 
the  aid  of  the  lightning  flashes  they  made 
their  way  through  a  dripping  wood  and  over 
soil  which  the  rain  had  turned  into  thick, 
black  mud.  When  the  party  drew  rein  at 
the  ant-hill  it  was  found  that  of  the  four¬ 
teen,  three  were  missing.  As  the  official 
scout  of  the  patrol  and  the  only  one  who 
could  see  in  the  dark,  Wilson  ordered  Burn¬ 
ham  back  to  find  them.  Burnham  said  he 
could  do  so  only  by  feeling  the  hoof-prints 
in  the  mud  and  that  he  would  like  some  one 
with  him  to  lead  his  pony.  Wilson  said  he 
would  lead  it.  With  his  fingers  Burnham 
followed  the  trail  of  the  eleven  horses  to 
where,  at  right  angles,  the  hoof-prints  of 
the  three  others  separated  from  it,  and  so 
he  came  upon  the  three  men.  Still,  with 
nothing  but  the  mud  of  the  jungle  to  guide 
him,  he  brought  them  back  to  their  com¬ 
rades.  It  was  this  feat  that  established  his 
reputation  among  British,  Boers,  and  black 
men  in  South  Africa. 

Throughout  the  night  the  men  of  the  pa¬ 
trol  lay  in  the  mud  holding  the  reins  of  their  horses. 

In  the  jungle  about  them,  they  could  hear  the  enemy 
splashing  through  the  mud,  and  the  swishing  sound  of 
the  branches  as  they  swept  back  into  place.  It  was  still 
raining.  Just  before  the  dawn  there  came  the  sounds 
of  voices  and  the  welcome  clatter  of  accoutrements. 
The  men  of  the  patrol  believing  the  column  had  joined 
them  sprang  up  rejoicing,  but  it  was  only  a  second 
patrol,  under  Captain  Borrow,  who  had  been  sent  for¬ 
ward  with  twenty  men  as  reenforcements.  They  had 
come  in  time  to  share  in  a  glorious  immortality.  No 
sooner  had  these  men  joined  than  the  Kaffirs  began  the 
attack ;  and  the  white  men  at  once  learned  that  they 
were  trapped  in  a  complete  circle  of  the  enemy.  Hid¬ 
den  by  the  trees,  the  Kaffirs  fired  pointblank,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  half  of  Wilson’s  force  was  killed  or 
wounded.  As  the  horses  were  shot  down  the  men  used 
them  for  breastworks.  Wilson. called  Burnham  to  him 
and  told  him  he  must  try  and  get  through  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  to  Forbes. 

“Tell  him  to  come  up  at  once,”  he  said;  “we  are 
nearly  finished.”  He  detailed  a  trooper  named  Good¬ 
ing  and  Ingram  to  accompany  Burnham.  “One  of  you 
may  get  through,”  he  said.  Gooding  was  but  lately 
out  from  London  and  knew  nothing  of  scouting,  so 
Burnham  and  Ingram  warned  him,  whether  he  saw  the 
reason  for  it  or  not,  to  act  exactly  as  they  did.  The 
three  men  had  barely  left  the  others  before  the  enemy 
sprang  at  them  with  their  spears.  In  five  minutes  they 
were  being  fired  at  from  every  bush.  Then  followed  a 
remarkable  ride  in  which  Burnham  called  to  his  aid  all 
he  had  learned  in  thirty  years  of  border  warfare.  As 
the  enemy  rushed  after  them,  the  three  doubled  on 
their  tracks,  rode  in  triple  loops,  hid  in  dongas  to 
breathe  their  horses;  and  to  scatter  their  pursuers 
separated,  joined  again,  and  again  separated.  The 
enemy  followed  them  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river, 
where,  finding  the  “drift”  covered  with  the  swollen 


waters,  they  were  forced  to  swim.  They  reached  the 
other  bank  only  to  find  Forbes  hotly  engaged  with 
another  force  of  the  Matabeles. 

“I  have  been  sent  for  reenforcements,”  Burnham 
said  to  Forbes,  “but  I  believe  we  are  the  only  survivors 
of  that  party.”  Forbes  himself  was  too  hard  pressed 
to  give  help  to  Wilson,  and  Burnham,  his  errand  over, 
took  his  place  in  the  column,  and  began  firing  upon  the 
new  enemy. 

Six  weeks  later  the  bodies  of  Wilson's  patrol  were 
found  lying  in  a  circle.  Each  of  them  had  been  shot 
many  times.  A  son  of  Lobengula,  who  witnessed  their 
extermination,  and  who  in  Buluwayo  had  often  heard 
the  Englishmen  sing  their  national  anthem,  told  how 
the  five  men  who  were  the  last  to  die  stood  up  and, 
swinging  their  hats  defiantly,  sang  “God  Save  the 
Queen.”  The  incident  will  long  be  recorded  in  song 
and  story ;  and  in  London  was  reproduced  in  two 
theatres,  in  each  of  which  the  man  who  played  “Burn¬ 
ham,  the  American  Scout,”  as  he  rode  off  for  reenforce¬ 
ments,  was  as  loudly  cheered  by  those  in  the  audience 
as  by  those  on  the  stage. 

Hensman,  in  his  “History  of  Rhodesia,”  says:  “One 
hardly  knows  which  to  most  admire,  the  men  who  went 
on  this  dangerous  errand,  through  brush  swarming 
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with  natives,  or  those  who  remained  behind  battling 
against  overwhelming  odds.” 

For  his  help  in  this  war  the  Chartered  Company  pre¬ 
sented  Burnham  with  the  campaign  medal,  a  gold 
watch  engraved  with  words  of  appreciation ;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Cecil  Rhodes  gave  him,  Ingram,  and  the 
Hon.  Maurice  Gifford,  jointly,  a  track  of  land  of  three 
hundred  square  miles. 

After  this  campaign  Burnham  led  an  expedition  of 
ten  white  men  and  seventy  Kaffirs  north  of  the  Zambezi 
River  to  explore  Barotzeland  and  other  regions  to  the 
north  of  Mashonaland,  and  to  establish  the  boundaries 
of  the  concession  given  to  him,  Ingram,  and  Gifford. 

In  order  to  protect  Burnham  on  the  march  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company  signed  a  treaty  with  the  native  king  of 
the  country  through  which  he  wished  to  travel,  by 
which  the  king  gave  Burnham  permission  to  pass 
freely  and  guaranteed  him  against  attack. 

But  the  son  of  the  king,  Latea,  refused  to  recognize 
the  treaty  and  sent  his  young  men  in  .great  number  to 
surround  Burnham’s  camp.  Burnham  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  avoid  a  fight,  and  was  torn  between  his 
desire  to  obey  the  Chartered  Company  and  to  prevent 
a  massacre.  He  decided  to  make  it  a  sacrifice  either  of 
himself  or  of  Latea.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  with  only 
three  companions,  and  a  missionary  to  act  as  a  witness 
of  what  occurred,  he  slipped  through  the  lines  of 
Latea’s  men,  and,  breaking  through  the  fence  around 
the  prince’s  hut,  suddenly  appeared  before  him  and 
covered  him  with  his  rifle. 

“Is  it  peace  or  war?”  Burnham  asked.  “I  have  the 
king  your  father’s  guarantee  of  protection,  but  your 
men  surround  us.  I  have  told  my  people  if  they  hear 
shots  to  open  fire.  We  may  all  be  killed,  but  you  will 
be  the  first  to  die.” 

The  missionary  also  spoke  urging  Latea  to  abide  by 
the  treaty.  Burnham  says  the  prince  seemed  much 
more  impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  missionary 


than  by  the  fact  that  he  still  was  covered  by  Burnham’s 
rifle.  Whichever  argument  moved  him,  he  called  off 
his  warriors. 

On  this  expedition  Burnham  discovered  the  ruins  of 
great  granite  structures  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  made 
entirely  without  mortar.  They  were  of  a  period  dating 
before  the  Phenicians.  He  also  sought  out  the  ruins 
described  to  him  by  F.  C.  Selous,  the  famous  hunter, 
and  by  Rider  Haggard  as  King  Solomon’s  Mines. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Haggard,  he  brought  back 
for  him  from  the  mines  of  his  imagination  real  gold 
ornaments  and  a  real  gold  bar. 

On  this  same  expedition,  which  lasted  five  months, 
Burnham  endured  one  of  the  severest  hardships  of  his 
life.  Alone  with  ten'  Kaffir  boys,  he  started  on  a 
week’s  journey  across  the  dried-up  basin  of  what  once 
had  been  a  great  lake.  Water  was  carried  in  goatskins 
on  the  heads  of  the  bearers.  The  boys,  finding  the 
bags  an  unwieldy  burden,  and  believing,  with  the 
happy  optimism  of  their  race,  that  Burnham’s  warn¬ 
ings  were  needless,  and  that  at  a  stream  they  soon 
could  refill  the  bags,  emptied  the  water  on  the  ground. 

The  tortures  that  followed  this  wanton  waste  were 
terrible.  Five  of  the  boys  died,  and  after  several  days, 
when  Burnham  found  water  in  abundance,  the  tongues 
of  the  others  were  so  swollen  that  their  jaws 
could  not  meet. 

On  this  trip  Burnham  passed  through  a 
region  ravaged  by  the  “sleeping  sickness,” 
where  his  nostrils  were  never  free  from  the 
stench  of  dead  bodies,  where  in  some  of  the 
villages,  as  he  expressed  it,  “the  hyenas  were 
mangy  with  overeating,  and  the  buzzards  so 
gorged  they  could  not  move  out  of  our  way.” 
From  this  expedition  he  brought  back  many 
ornaments  of  gold  manufactured  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  made  several  valuable 
maps  of  hitherto  uncharted  regions.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  the  information  gathered 
by  him  on  this  trip  that  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

He  returned  to  Rhodesia  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  second  Matabele  rebellion.  This 
was  in  1896.  By  now  Burnham  was  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  “  vortrekkers”  and 
pioneers  at  Buluwayo,  and  Sir  Frederick  Car¬ 
rington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  forces, 
attached  him  to  his  staff.  Carrington  was 
looking  about  for  some  measure  by  which 
he  could  bring  the  war  to  an  immediate 
end. 

It  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  young  Co¬ 
lonial,  named  Armstrong,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  district,  that  this  could  be  done  by 
destroying  the  god  Umlimo,  who  was  the 
chief  inspiration  of  the  rebellion. 

This  high  priest  had  incited  the  rebels  to 
a  general  massacre  of  women  and  children, 
and  had  given  them  confidence  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  strike  the  white  soldiers  blind  and 
to  turn  their  bullets  into  water.  Armstrong 
had  discovered  the  secret  hiding-place  of 
Umlimo,  and  Carrington  ordered  Burnham 
to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines,  find  the  god, 
capture  him,  and  if  that  were  not  possible, 
to  destroy  him. 

The  adventure  was  a  most  desperate  one. 
Umlimo  was  secreted  in  a  cave  on  the  top  of 
a  huge  kopje.  At  the  base  of  this  was  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  were  gathered  two  regiments,  of 
a  thousand  men  each,  of  his  fighting  men. 

For  miles  around  this  village  the  country 
was  patrolled  by  roving  bands  of  the  enemy. 

Against  a  white  man  reaching  the  cave 
and  returning,  the  chances  were  a  hundred 
to  one,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Burnham 
and  Armstrong  were  unable  to  move  faster 
than  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  last  mile  they  consumed  three  hours. 
When  they  reached  the  base  of  the  kopje  in 
which  Umlimo  was  hiding,  they  concealed 
their  ponies  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  on  hands  and 
knees  began  the  ascent. 

Directly  below  them  lay  the  village,  so  close  that 
they  could  smell  the  odors  of  cooking  from  the  huts, 
and  hear,  rising  drowsily  on  the  hot,  noonday  air, 
voices  of  the  warriors.  For  minutes  at  a  time  they  lay 
as  motionless  as  the  granite  boulders  around  them,  or 
squirmed  and  crawled  over  loose  stones  which  a  miss  of 
hand  or  knee  would  have  dislodged  and  sent  clattering 
into  the  village.  After  an  hour  of  this  tortuous  climb¬ 
ing  the  cave  suddenly  opened  before  them,  and  they 
beheld  Umlimo.  Burnham  recognized  that  to  take  him 
alive  from  his  stronghold  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  even  they  themselves  would  leave  the  place  was 
equally  doubtful.  So,  obeying  orders,  he  fired,  killing 
the  man  who  had  boasted  he  would  turn  the  bullets  of 
his  enemies  into  water.  The  echo  of  the  shot  aroused 
the  village  as  would  a  stone  hurled  into  an  ant-heap. 

In  an  instant  the  veldt  below  was  black  with  running 
men,  and  as,  concealment  being  no  longer  possible,  the 
white  men  rose  to  fly,  a  great  shout  of  anger  told  them 
they  were  discovered.  The  race  that  followed  lasted 
two  hours,  for  so  quickly  did  the  Kaffirs  spread  out  on 
every  side  that  it  was  impossible  for  Burnham  to  gain 
ground  in  any  one  direction,  and  he  was  forced  to 
dodge,  turn,  and  double.  At  one  time  the  white  men 
were  driven  back  to  the  very  kopje  from  which  the 
race  had  started. 

But  in  the  end  they  evaded  assagai  and  gun  fire,  and 
in  safety  reached  Buluwayo.  This  exploit  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  During 
the  hard  days  of  the  siege,  when  rations  were  few  and 
bad,  Burnham's  little  girl,  who  had  been  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Buluwayo,  died  of  fever  and  lack  of  proper 
food.  This  with  other  causes  led  him  to  leave  Rhodesia 
and  return  to  California. 

Burnham  did  not  rest  long  there.  In  Alaska  the 
hunt  for  gold  had  just  begun,  and,  the  old  restlessness 
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FINAL  STAGE  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 


This  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Camp’s  discussions  of  the  changes  wrought  in  football  by  the  new  rules.  In  this  paper  he  reviews  the  developments  of  the  season  in  a  way  to 
prepare  the  spectator  to  appreciate  the  -final  games.  The  All- America  Team  will  be  picked,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  Camp,  and  announced  in  a  December  issue  of  Collier’s 


WITH  the  football  season  passing  into  its 
final  stage  it  becomes  simpler  to  review 
the  developments  under  the  new  code. 

The  ten-yard  rule  has  opened  the  game 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  quite  different  from  the  days  of  old,  when  a  first- 
class  team  was  expected  to  be  able,  by  close-formation 
plays,  to  carry  the  ball,  at  least  once,  half  the  length 
of  the  field  without  losing  possession.  There  are  prob 
ably  no  teams  who  would  undertake  to  do  that  to-day. 

The  forward  pass  has  probably  given  more  worry  and 
work  to  coachers  and  players  than  any  other  play.  As 
a  layman  can  easily  understand,  the  ball  may  be  passed 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  tossed  with  both  hands 
over  the  heads  of  opponents ;  it  may  be  tossed  on  the 
level  with  both  hands  from  one  player  to  another  when 
there  are  no  intervening  opponents.  It  may  be  thrown 
with  one  hand  with  an  overhead  swing,  or  passed  low 
across  the  field.  The  ball  not  being  round  offers  many 
puzzling  features  differing  from  that  of  basketball  pass¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  individuals  and  no 
team  have  mastered  the  art  of  passing  as  thoroughly  as 
they  will  in  another  season  if  the  method  is  continued. 
The  forward  pass  has  had  a  decided  effect  upon  both 
the  attacking  and  defensive  game.  On  the  attack,  a 
team  may  have  gained,  say,  five  yards  in  two  downs. 
Realizing  the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  the  impossibility, 
of  gaining  the  next  five  in  a  single  effort,  they  have 
then  three  methods  of  play.  First,  the  old  method  of 
a  long  punt  down  the  field,  thereby  surrendering  the 
ball  to  their  opponents,  but  at  a  distance  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  removed  from  their  own  goal  line;  second,  a  short 
kick  that  shall  strike  the  ground  before  it  reaches  the 
opposing  backs,  thereby  giving  the  kicker’s  side  a  pos¬ 
sible,  but  a  rather  doubtful,  opportunity  to  secure  it, 
and  the  ball,  if  secured  by  the  opponents,  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  nearer  the  kicker’s  goal  than  if  a  long  punt 
has  been  used;  finally,  the  possibility  of  a  forward  pass, 
which  is  more  accurate  than  the  on-side  kick,  but  which 
carries  with  it  greater  penalties  if  not  properly  exe¬ 
cuted.  If  the  back  succeeds  in  passing  the  ball  accu¬ 
rately  to  an  end,  say  seven  or  eight  yards  in  advance, 
even  though  the  end  is  at  once  tackled  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  him  to  add  a  run,  the  necessary  dis¬ 
tance  has  been  gained  and  the  attack  may  then  be  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  with  running  plays.  Cornell  in  her 
progress  toward  Princeton’s  goal  for  the  first  touch¬ 
down,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  3,  played  a  strong 
rushing  game,  but  for  all  that,  in  the  journey  between 
the  thirty-five,  down  to  the  goal,  one  break  was  closed 
up  by  a  successful  forward  pass.  Failing  this  suc¬ 
cessful  forward  pass,  Cornell  might  not  have  scored. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  only  this  one  break  in  the 
series  of  her  rushes  in  covering  this  distance.  Prince¬ 
ton  in  that  same  game  covered  long  distances  in  a 
straight  rushing  game  by  the  use  of  McCormick 
through  the  middle  of  the  line.  Both  teams,  however, 
showed  how  effective  the  forward  pass  could  be  made 
to  help  out  the  running  game  at  periods  of  special 
stress.  The  forward  pass  has  been  most  successfully 
used  in  diagonal  lines  just  over  the  ends,  but  as  the 
defense  has  improved  in  judgment  and  execution  the 
distance  gained  by  these  forward  passes  has  been  more 
and  more  limited  to  just  the  point  where  the  recipient 
of  the  pass  catches  the  ball.  That  is,  he  has  been  so 
speedily  tackled  by  the  watchful  defensive  player  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  make  a  run  of  his  own.  He  has, 
however,  been  pretty  successful  in  netting  the  distance 
of  the  pass.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  distance 
thus  gained  is  gained  at  far  less  expenditure  of  effort 
than  it  would  be  if  hammered  out  by  running  plays. 
Very  long  forward  passing  has  occasionally  netted 
startling  gains,  but  as  a  regular  method  has  not  proved 
successful.  Short  tosses  of  the  ball  from  one  man  to 
another  have  been  used  on  occasions  cleverly  and  have 
furnished  an  interesting  feature  of  the  play. 

Turning  to  the  defense  against  the  forward  pass, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  how  speedily  the  defensive 
backs  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  methods 
and  with  what  accuracy  they  anticipate  the  play  of 
the  opponents,  and  how  practically  certain  the  de¬ 
fense  is  to  locate  accurately  and  quickly  the 
man  who  receives  the  ball. 

The  next  important  novelty  is  the  so-called 
on-side  kick.  There  never  has  been  a  ru'e 
passed  which  has  so  materially  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  the  men  in 
the  back  field  as  this.  Every  team  has  been 
forced  to  put  two  men  back — that  is,  to 
draw  an  additional  defensive  back  from  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  line,  where  he  has  played 
under  the  old  rules,  to  some  reasonable 
space  to  look  out  for  kicks  of  this  kind. 
Furthermore,  when  an  ordinary  kick  is 
made,  not  exactly  a  short  one,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  two  men  who  go  back  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  are  infinitely  greater.  In  the  old 
days  the  man  who  did  not  get  exactly  under 
the  ball,  or  for  some  other  reason — the  sun 
in  his  eyes,  or  something  of  that  kind — was 
not  sure  of  making  his  catch,  could  let  the 
ball  bound  practically  with  impunity  be¬ 
cause  the  opposing  ends  who  were  coming 
down  the  field  were  off-side,  and  could  not 
get  the  ball  or  interfere  with  him  until  he 


By  WALTER  CAMP 


No.  1  Driving  the  runner  through  the  centre  for  a  touchdown 


No.  2 — Centre  passing  the  ball  directly  to  the  half-back 


No.  3 — Inside  the  twenty-five  yard  line  taking  to  the  rushing  game 

> 

No.  4— Defensive  formation  with  centre  playing  slightly  back  of  the  line 


No.  5  Princeton  practising  a  “cross-buck”  play  on  left  side  of  line 


touched  the  ball,  and  hence  he  could  take  his  time 
about  getting  it.  To  do  this  well  was  nothing  for 
him.  When  that  ball  now  comes  sailing  down  he 
knows  that  he  must  catch  it  on  the  fly,  or,  failing 
that,  he  must  scramble  for  it  with  one  or  two  men  of 
the  opposing  side  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  ground, 
and  this  scramble  is  rendered  all  the  more  hair- 
raising  for  the  poor  back  because  he  knows  that  if  he 
gets  it  he  is  at  once  tackled  and  stopped,  whereas 
if  one  of  the  other  men  gets  it  the  chances  are  very 
good  for  his  dashing  past  him  and  making  a  touch¬ 
down.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  backs  lie 
awake  nights  thinking  about  catching  and  handling 
punts.  The  back’s  only  relief  is  that,  if  the  ball  is 
coming  over  close  to  the  goal  line  on  a  kick,  he  can 
generally  count  safely  on  its  bounding  across  the  line, 
and  in  that  event  it  does  the  opponents  no  good,  for 
if  it  goes  across  the  line  without  touching  a  player  of 
either  side,  it  is  a  touchback  whether  any  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  secure  it  and  touch  it  down  or  not.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  a  sort  of  temporary  relief,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  imposes  upon  the  back  an  additional  duty  of  guess¬ 
ing  with  considerable  accuracy  where  his  goal  line  is 
when  he  is  looking  up  in  the  air  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
also  what  sort  of  a  bound  that  ball  is  going  to  take 
after  it  strikes  the  ground.  To  watch  opposing  rushers 
coming  down  the  field,  to  take  a  casual  look  at  his  own 
goal  line,  and  finally  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  oncoming 
ball  present  a  combination  decidedly  difficult  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Illustration  No.  6  shows  a  kick  that  has  gone 
diagonally  across  the  field,  and  is  rolling  on  the 
ground.  Fortunately,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  this  illus¬ 
tration,  the  defensive  back  has  a  good  deal  more  time 
on  account  of  the  diagonal  kick  to  determine  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  can  pick  the 
ball  up  and  run  back  with  it  three  or  four  yards  before 
the  opposing  end  reaches  him.  As  can  readily  be  seen, 
however,  if  this  had  been  a  high  kick  striking  at  about 
the  five-yard  line  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
difficult  proposition. 

With  the  greater  development  of  kicking  and  quar¬ 
ter-back  running  the  direct  snap  by  the  centre  to  a 
man  in  the  back  field,  instead  of  the  passes  with  the 
help  of  the  quarter-back,  has  assumed  considerably 
more  prominence.  Illustration  No.  2  shows  the  centre 
rush  snapping  the  ball  directly  back  to  the  so-called 
half-back,  who  promptly  becomes  a  quarter  in  that 
he  is  the  first  man  receiving  the  ball.  The  man 
thus  receiving  the  ball  may  not,  in  running  with  it, 
cross  the  line  of  scrimmage  within  five  yards  of  the 
centre,  or  the  point  where  the  ball  was  passed  back.  It 
does  enable  the  backs,  however,  to  get  the  ball  more 
quickly  for  runs  around  the  end. 

The  so-called  “cross-bucks,”  that  is,  a  back  striking 
the  line  just  on  or  outside  tackle,  have  become  favorite 
plays,  and  illustration  No.  5  shows  Princeton  execut¬ 
ing  such  a  play  in  practise.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  end  and  tackle  on  the  left  have  secured  a  very 
quick  start,  and  the  runner  with  the  ball  will  pass 
nearly  across  the  spot  originally  occupied  by  tackle. 

The  problem  of  the  defense,  as  already  noted,  has 
become  a  most  important  one.  In  illustration  No.  4 
we  give  the  Princeton  team  in  defensive  forma¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  make  up  somewhat  for  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  secondary  line  of  defense,  due  to  drawing  a 
man  back  to  take  care  of  forward  passes  and  outside 
kicks,  the  centre  rush  has  been  played  somewhat  back 
of  the  line,  giving  him  a  little  greater  angle  of  vision 
and  a  possibility  or  stopping  the  play  coming  nearer 
the  guards.  This  method  of  defense  is,  of  course, 
greatly  assisted  by  the  ten-yard  rule  because  it  is  no 
longer  so  serious  to  a  team  to  have  the  opponents  gain 
the  length  of  the  runner  in  a  single  plunge.  Princeton, 
however,  has  one  very  pretty  play  with  McCormick 
going  through  the  middle  of  the  line  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  New  Jersey  team’s 
attacks. 

Two  of  our  illustrations,  taken  in  the  most  exciting 
point  of  the  Princeton-Cornell  game,  show  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  strong  team  when  the  ball  has  once 
reached  scoring  distance,  say  within  the  twenty-five 
yard  line,  of  taking  it  over  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  loss  of  possession  by  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  an  attempted  forward  pass  or  on-side 
kick.  These  two  pictures  show  Cornell 
struggling  for  a  score  upon  Princeton.  In 
illustration  No.  3  some  idea  of  the  force  of 
the  Cornell  pushing  attack  can  be  gained  by 
the  attitude  of  the  men  and  the  grim  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  backs  on  the  Princeton  team 
to  meet  and  stop  the  play. 

In  illustration  No.  1  Cornell  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  driven  her  runner  through  and 
across  Princeton’s  goal.  Although  Cornell 
was  thus  able  to  secure  the  first  touchdown 
of  the  game,  Princeton  soon  retaliated  with 
another,  and  in  the  second  half,  mainly 
through  runs  of  McCormick,  was  able  to 
add  eight  points  more. 

The  long  kicking  game  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  of  old,  and  a  team  must 
have  a  good  punter.  In  fact,  a  good  punter 
and  a  good  sure  catcher  of  punts  are  two 
essentials  for  a  successful  team  under 
the  new  rules. 


T 


No.  6  A  long  kick  comfortable  for  the  back,  hard  for  the  ends.  The  present  necessity  of  catching 
the  ball  on  the  fly  or  scrambling  for  it  with  the  ends  materially  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  back 
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SHORTY  DEVELOPS  AN  ACTIVE  INTEREST  IN  ORIENTAL  ART 


STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN 


“'Don’t  stop  the  job,’  I  says;  ‘Con¬ 
tinue,  Prof.,  continue  wit’out  stint’  ” 


SHORTY  and  Patrick,  in  liberty  blue  and  new  gilt 
U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma  hat-ribbons,  were  prisoners 
of  mine  in  a  pleasant  little  East  Side  place  of 
Teutonic  flavor.  With  a  table  I  had  barricaded 
them  in  a  tight  wooden  alcove  and  had  posted, 
within  hearing  of  any  sudden  outcry,  a  blond,  profuse 
sentinel  in  white  and  black.  I  was  determined  to  be 
evicted  from  the  balconies  of  no  more  theatres  that 
evening— a  natural  consequence  even  at  an  Amateur 
Night  in  Third  Avenue,  when  one’s  companions  start 
putting  oranges  through  the  scenery  to  discourage 
inefficient  performance. 

In  the  alcove  my  imprisoned  sailormen  sat  in  the 
peculiar,  cramped  attitude  of  purely  American  com¬ 
fort;  on  the  small  of  their  backs,  with  their  knees  up 
under  their  chins  and  their  shins  wedged  against  the 
table’s  edge.  From  this  position  they  made  feeble 
efforts,  from  time  to  time,  with  arms  moving  stiffly 
from  the  shoulder,  to  reach  the  glasses  on  the  table. 
They  smoked  and  found  that,  in  this  pose,  an  infinitely 
difficult  operation,  ashes  having  to  be  disposed  of  with 
twists  and  groanings,  and  various  incidental  luxuries 
abandoned  altogether.  But  for  all  that,  I  am  sure  that 
they  thought  themselves  supremely  comfortable.  Their 
lean,  brown  faces  showed,  at  least,  philosophical  resig¬ 
nation  to  their  imprisonment  and,  besides,  a  rather 
smug  satisfaction— doubtless  in  recollecting  the  details 
of  their  recent  disgrace.  It  was  Shorty  who  voiced  that 
amazing  state  of  mind. 

“At  any  rate,”  said  he,  sucking  his  teeth  with  self- 
complacency,  “the  crowd  was  wit’  us.” 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that.  I  remembered  how,  at 
the  shameful  moment,  the  gallery  mob,  approving  and 
relishing  that  emphatic  form  of  criticism,  had  clam¬ 
bered  on  its  seats  and  bawled  passionate  protest  at  our 
off-taking. 

“The  noise  was  turrible,”  reflected  Shorty  proudly. 
“ Not  only  in  the  Pea-nut,  but  in  the  or-chestra 
as  well.  Piercin’ screams  from  the  or-chestra.  Prob’ly 
society  goils,  gone  bug-house  at  our  puril.  .  .” 

“I  think  it  was  a  guy  fell  out  o’  the  balcony,”  re¬ 
marked  big  Patrick  calmly,  endeavoring  to  account 
more  prosaically  for  that. 

“No!”  cried  Shorty,  obviously  finding  in  this  a  touch 
delightfully  spectacular.  “Out  o’  the  balcony,  hey,  the 
dam’  fool?  Just  delib’rut’ly,  I  s’pose!  Patrick,  don’t 
you  let  me  forget  to  buy  a  paper  in  the  mornin’.” 

“D’ye  think  they’ll  have  it  in  the  papers?”  inquired 
Patrick  of  me,  flattered.  Reviewing  mentally  the  vari¬ 
ous  incidents  of  that  episode,  I  was  constrained  to 
believe  so. 

“Wit’  the  names?”  asked  Shorty  inquisitively,  al¬ 
most  greedily. 

“Fortunately  not!”  I  exclaimed  with  fervor. 

Shorty’s  face  fell.  “The  only  time  I  ever  got  into 
the  papers,”  he  said  plaintively,  “they  spelt  me  name 
so  bad  I  was  a  liar  every  time  I  passed  the  clippin’ 
around.  That  was  one  night  at  Barnum’s.  .  .  . 

“Have  you  got  the  Bull  an’  the  Papers,  sir?  T’anks.” 
“Roll  me  one,”  said  Patrick  lazily.  “I’ll  try  again, 
but  I  misdoubt  I’ll  lose  it  in  me  mouth,  like'  all  the 
rest.  It’s  seegars  does  that.” 

“Lick  it,”  ordered  Shorty,  holding  out  the  rolled 
cigarette  to  him,  and: 

“Ah,  ye  dude,”  was  Patrick’s  comment  on  that  ex¬ 
treme  of  nicety,  taking  it  clumsily  in  his  big  paws  and 
spilling  half  the  tobacco.  At  which  Shorty  laughed 
derisively. 


‘  ‘  I  packed  George  up 
the  Motomachi  like 
he  was  a  pillow” 

After  our  sentinel  had  come  laden  and  gone 
lightened: 

“Shorty,”  I  said,  “that  Barnum’s  business?” 

“That,”  said  he,  again  sliding  down  on  his  back, 
his  glass  trembling  on  one  high  knee,  “was  nothin’  but 
the  denoomoh !  An’  the  rest  of  it  is  spread  half  over 
the  woild;  too  long,  wit’  my  liberty  up  at  one,  an’  the 
foot  o’  West  Forty-fourth  Street  miles  away.  ...” 

Perhaps  I  stared  at  this  sudden  virtue. 

“You’ll  hardly  have  much  of  a  Mast  to-morrow,”  I 
tempted  him.  “You  know  your  skipper’s  ashore,  at 
the  big  dinner  downtown?” 

“No  danger  this  time,”  said  Shorty  cynically.  “He 
was  tight  at  the  last  one  an’  subsequin tly  made  a  show 
of  himself.  ” 

“A  show  of  himself!”  I  cried,  at  once  shocked  and 
delighted  at  this  lese-majeste. 

“Well,  all  I  know;  cornin’  up  the  starb’d  gangway 
from  the  launch,  after,  he  slips  up  an’  slides  down 
three  steps  on  his  buttons.  An’  says  he  at  that,  very 
fretful:  ‘I  wish,’  says  he,  ‘those  unconsid’rate  Jap 
coolies  would  quit  oilin’  the  stairs  in  these -places.’ ” 

“Conclusif,  eh?”  drawled  Patrick.  “But  what  vol- 
lums  o’  histhory’s  these,  Shorty,  to  take  so  long 
tellin’?” 

“Well.  .  .  .  Have  ye  forgot  our  Pitcher-Gallery 
George?” 

Patrick  smiled,  suddenly  for  him. 

“Ould  rosy  George,  the  Work-o’-Art?  Faith,  it 
takes  me  back!  Yokohoma,  Kobe — ” 

w  ‘  Nangasawkl,  Yokohoma , 

“  ‘ Kobe  maru  hoi !’ — 


“Take  the  credit;  ’twas  you  hounded  um  to  his 
grave,”  declared  Patrick  with  deep  unction. 

“Grave!  You’d  think  he  was  dead.  He’s  a  great  man 
in  his  line  to-day,  makin’  a  fortune,  an’  me  to  thank. 
I’m  his  philantherpist.  I  made  him  what  he  is.” 

“You  did,”  assented  Patrick,  grinning. 

“An’  what  retoin  does  he  make  when  he  sees  me 
long  after?”  declaimed  Shorty  passionately,  “an’  him 
all  bloated  up  in  the  mi’st  of  his  successes?  On  sight, 
he  takes  an’  tries  to  jump  through  me.  It  needed 
free  cops — 

“Wait;  I’ll  tell  it  from  the  beginnin’. 

“Ye  see,  George  should  never  ’a’  went  into  the 
Soivice.  He  mistook  his  callin' ;  he  was  no  sailorman, 
he  was  a  born  hamfatter.  One  o’  them  smooth,  oily 
guys  wit’  a  shaved  neck  an’  a  bang  he  could  chew  the 
end  of.  Every  move  a  pitcher.  An’,  stuck  on  his 
shape?  Say !  In  the  shower-baths  he  was  forever 
humpin’  up  his  shoulders  an’  pinchin’  his  muscles, 
tryin’  to  get  a  hand.  He  had  himself  mugged  at  a 
bum  photographer’s  in  Yoko,  in  a  pair  o’  swimmin’ 
tights,  wit’  his  arms  folded  to  bulge  out  his  bicepts  an’ 
a  grin  on  him  to  make  ye  sick  to  your  stummick  wit’ 
pity  for  him.  One  day  the  bunch,  washin’  up,  begun 
to  say  what  a  fine  developed  chest  George  had.  An’ 
George,  havin’  swelled  himself  out  wit’  wind  as  far’s 
he’d  go,  hadn’t  the  heart  to  let  it  out  an’  collapse  an’ 
spoil  the  tablo.  He  got  quite  faint,  just  from  suffocatin’ 
himself  an’  had  to  lie  down  in  the  suds  an’  be  slapped. 
We  thought  his  heart  was  stopped  on  him. 

“That’s  the  kind  George  was  .  .  .  till  I  got  done 
wit’  him.” 

“I  gather  that  you  disliked  George?” 

Patrick  smiled  discreetly  and  put  a  disreputable  cigar 
into  his  mouth. 

“I  couldn’t  a-bear  him,”  said  Shorty,  with  dazzling 
frankness. 

“Why?” 

Patrick  took  the  most  elaborate  interest  in  lighting 
his  cigar.  Shorty  looked  at  him  swiftly,  once — I 
thought  to  gage  his  present  faithfulness. 

“Well,  thishere  George,  ye  see,  he  had  a  notion 
when  goils  was  consoined — ” 

“Ah,  which  was  it?  The  New  York  girl  in  Hong-- 
kong  who  used  to  cry  to  hear  the  Elevated  again? 
That  pretty,  red-headed  nursemaid  at  Manila,  then? 
Or  some  one  home? 

“Not  me;  not  me!”  Shorty  protested,  reddening. 
“It  was  a  friend  o’  mine  was  doin’  this  skit.  An’ 
George,  wit’  his  shaved  neck  an’  his  hair  all  poifumed 
offen  the  barber,  comes  woimin’  his  way  into  it.  He 
fixes  me  friend  wit’  her.  He  tells  her  to  look  at  the 
tattooin’  on  me  friend’s  arm. 

“An’,  at  that,  they  was  only  two  initials  there  an’ 
one  ‘Ada’  an’  a  brace  o’  bleedin’  hearts  on  a  skewer. 
D’youse  ever  see  Kelly,  the  bos’n’s  mate?  In  his  young 


Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn 


chanted  Shorty,  nasally  and  surprisingly  geisha-like. 
“The  whole  bunch  o’  ports,  each  participatin’,  wit’ 
malice  aforet’ought,  in  the  ruin  o’  Pitcher-Gallery 
George.”  .  .  . 
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“  ‘Nothin’  but,’  he  says,  smirkin’, 
an’  I’m  happy  as  a  lark,'  says  he,  an 


days  he  got  himself  that  covered  wit’  goils’  names  an’ 
silly  mottoes  he  looks  like  a  tree  in  a  picnic  grounds. 
An’  yet  it  makes  him  solid  wit’  his  wife.  She  thinks  he 
was  a  heluva  feller  in  his  yout’ ;  she  oan  hardly  imagine 
how  she  come  to  get  him  away  from  the  rest.  .  .  . 
But  there’s  no  tellin’  from  just  that  one,  is  there?’ 

Taking  a  mean  advantage  of  this  moment  of  reverie, 

I  reached  for  Shorty’s  left  wrist  and  jerked  his  over¬ 
shirt  sleeve.  But  Shorty,  suddenly  comprehending, 
flew  into  a  frenzy  of  defense.  The  clatter  of  glasses 
and  furniture  was  prodigious.  It  ended  in  Shorty’s 
personal  victory  as,  flaming  red,  he  braced  his  chair  in 
the  corner  and  threatened  with  his  brandished  heels. 
But,  of  course,  he  was  discovered  and  knew  it. 

“If  you’ll  treat  me  right,  now,’’  he  said  pathetically. 
“I’ll  tell  this.  I’m  tryin’  to  entertain  youse,  an’  you 
assault  me.  Any  one  but  you,  I  d  say  it’s  hardly 

jump-manly.  .  ,  _ 

“I  was  goin’  to  tell  how  thishere  George  wasn  t  sat¬ 
isfied  wit’  what  he’d  a’ready  done.  No.  On  cruise, 
whenever  we  come  into  a  port,  George’d  make  out  he  d 
been  dealt  a  letter  from  that  goil  that  couldn’t  stand 
for  bleedin’  hearts  a  year  old  on  a  guy’s  arms.  He’d 
come  around  wagglin’  a  chunk  o’  light-blue  paper  an’ 
makin’  out  to  read  off  of  it.  Oncet  on  the  gun-deck 

he  says  to  me:  .  ,  ., 

“  ‘Congratulate  me.  Shorty,  I’m  goin  to  be  a  marrid 
man  when  me  time’s  up.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  are  you?’  says  I,  noticin’  the  lobster  was  backed 
up  very  handy  by  the  open  hatch.  ‘Well,  I  dessay 
11  make  a  lovely  bunch  as  one,’  I  says. 

’  ’  '  ’  ‘The  day’s  set 
done  a  clog  on 

the  linoleum  to  prove  it.  ‘An’  I  consider  meself  very 
fortunate  that  I  ain’t  disfiggered  wit’  the  relics  of  a 
disord’ly  past,  to  shock  no  sweet,  young  goil,’  says  he. 

“I  was  in  two  minds  if  I  shouldn’t  hand  it  out  to  him 
then  and  take  a  chance ;  wit’  one  smack  I  could  ’a’  put 
him  down  a  hatch,  one  deck,  onto  a  pile  o’  mattresses. 
But,  actu’lly  on  the  point  of 
it,  thinks  I:  ‘Wait,  Shorty. 

That  there  ain’t  like  you  at 
all;  it’s  nearly  brutal  an’ 
by  all  means  too  abrupt. 

Somethin’  longer  an’  more 
lingerin’.  Somethin’  very 
delicat’ly  done  an’  piled 
on,  little  by  little,  unbe¬ 
knownst.  Somethin’  far 
more  woithy  of  you,  Shorty .  ’ 

An’  thinkin’  so,  on  me  woid, 

I  begun  to  grin  in  his  face. 

It  was  just  that  thought, 
ye  see:  that  one  o’  these 
days  I’d  think  o’  the  proper 
answer  to  that  there  dis¬ 
ord’ly  past  remark  an’  how 
supprised  he’d  be,  after 
clean  forgettin’  it  was  ever 
due  him. 

“But  it  was  a  turrible 
time  to  wait,  before  I  did ; 
three  mont’s,  at  least.  We 
were  in  Yokohama  Harbor 
then.  Patrick,  it  was  that 
Isezak’cho  night — Theaytre 
Street,  you  know.” 

Patrick,  cap  off  and  some¬ 
what  joss-like  behind  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  nodded  benig- 
nantly. 

“Who  was  that  little  fel¬ 
lah  in  the  wrapper  we  stole 
his  bows  an’  arrers?”  he  in¬ 
quired  placidly.  “Did  he 
ever  get  ’em  back,  I  dunno?” 

“He  had  the  shootin’- 
boot’  beside  that  red-whisk¬ 
ered  theayter — you  know, 
that  place  trimmed  out  in 
crimson  streamers?”  Shorty 
reminded  him.  “D’ye  re¬ 
member  Double-Life  Stubbs 
an’  that  bunch  were  inside, 

seein’  the  show,  when  the  shootin’-boot’  man  sicked 
them  insignificant  yaller  cops  on  you  an’  me?  An’  how 
ol’  Double  Life  came  tearin’  an’  rampin'  fort’  wit’  re¬ 
enforcements  an’  we  took  all  the  bows  off  the  counter 
an’  buzzed  our  way  out  o’  the  street?” 

“I  remimber  the  shootin’-booth  man,  at  least,  was 
well  wounded  wid  his  own  weapons,”  said  Patrick  with 
heavy  satisfaction.  “I  done  it  meself.” 

“I  was  lookin’  at  the  result.  Where  did  ye  learn 
rapid  firin’  wit’  a  bow,  Patrick?” 

“A  bow!  Would  I  bother  wid  such  trashy  bal¬ 
listics?  Pooh !  He  was  gettin’  away  over  a  wall ;  so  I 
chose  a  handful  of  arrers  an’  stabbed  him  where  he 
vanished.” 

"Our  get-away  was  the  divil — wit’  them  wooden 
shoes  sailin’  into  us  like  shells!  I  can  hear  ’em  now, 
crackin’  on  Fatty  Mullins’s  head.  Ah — ” 

“’Twasagrand  evenin’,”  Patrick  assented.  “I  lost 
you,  though,  Shorty.  Or  did  yez  go  wid  us  to  the 
dancin’  up  at  Number  Six?  Gay  doin’s,  but  Harah 
spoiled  it,  pertendin’  he  was  a  circus  horse  an’  jumpin’ 
through  the  paper  walls  into  a  room  where  a  bunch  o’ 
Japs  were  pullin’  off  a  weddin’  dinner.  There’s  some¬ 
thin’  lackin’  in  Harah.” 

“He’s  no  refinement,”  Shorty  assented.  “No,  I 
wasn’t  there.  In  the  stampede  out  of  Isezak’cho  I  fell 
in  wit’  that  George,  or  over  him.  He  was  wanderin' 
feebly  about  in  rings.  Some  one’d  jerked  his  overshoit 
up  over  his  head  an’  tied  it  there  an’  then  run  off  wit’ 
an  important  part  of  his  coschume.  I  might  ’a’  left 
him  to  ’em;  but  I  rescued  him  tenderly — for  a  woise 
end.  I  begun  to  have  an  idea  at  that  vury  moment 
that  me  time  to  answer  George  was  cornin’  at  last. 

“Ye  should  ’a’  laid  eye  to  him  then,  as  I  hoised  him 
up  one  dark  alley  an’  down  another,  avoidin’  them 
pursuin’  police  insecks.  He  was,  wit’out  foither  em¬ 


bellishment,  the  last  rose  o’  summer,  gogglin’  an’ 
droopin’  an’  wiltin’  an’  just  delib’rut’ly  usin’  me  for  a 
sofa.  As  for  his  attire— the  least  touched  on  the  more 
delicat’ly  discribed. 

“  ‘George,’  says  I  in  an  alley,  lettin’  go  of  him  to  rip 
down  about  thoity  foot  o’  cotton  sign  off  a  shop-front, 
to  make  him  a  skoit,  ‘George,  thishere  is  bad  business. 
There  was  numerous  black  eyes  handed  around  in 
Isezak’cho,  an’  the  Japs,  you  know,  is  not  the  Chinese. 
There’ll  be  punishments.  I  can  see  Ol'  Particilar’s 
lamps  bulgin'  now;  his  private  language’ll  be  a  shinin’ 
pattern  for  the  Ship  at  large.  You  an’  me  need  alibis.’ 

“I  toined  to  fit  the  cotton  sign  around  him  and 
found  him  reclinin’  gracefully  in  the  road  under  a  tea¬ 
house  lantern,  snorin’  to  rattle  the  shutters.  A  small, 
sleepy  guy  comes  out  in  dish-abill’ — ” 

“  ‘ Dish-abill’?’  inquired  Patrick.  “Ye  mean  Moto- 
machi?” 

“Ho!  Listen!  Dish-abill’s  no  street,  you  big  cow, 
it’s  a  nightgown.  Though  it  was  Motomachi  we  were 
in ;  for  the  professor  roosted  thereabouts  amidst  the 
native  population.  He  heard  us  jawin’  the  sleepy  guy 
in  English,  no  doubt,  an’  nailed  us.” 

“D’yez  ever  see  that  professor  again?” 

“Never.  Nor  needed  to;  his  hidjous  work  was  well 
enough  done  that  night. 

“Ye  see,  while  liftin’  beautiful,  drowsy  George  for 
foither  wanderin’s,  a  voice  spoke  softly  in  me  ear. 
Says  thishere  voice: 

“  ‘Jack,  can  youse  spare  me  the  price  of  a  bed  an’  a 
hot  lunch?  I  used  to  be  a 
fine  young  man,  oncet, 
an’  liked  me  fun;  an’  now 
look  at  me,  Jack,  down 
an’  out.  There,  that’s  a 
good  feller,  hey?’ 

“I  got  a  funny  feel  in’ 
at  the  pit  o’  me  stummick 
—it  took  me  that  hard, 


All  over 


his  bos’m  was  the  saddest-lookin’  sketch  I  ever  saw 


and  slammed  me  back  to  Chatham  Square.  I  toined 
around  an'  there  was  a  poor  ol'  guy,  doin'  a  shake  in 
a  crumby  suit  o’  clo’s.  He  had  whiskers  all  over  his 
face,  like  he  was  hidin’  in  the  Park.  ‘There’s  a  fine, 
good  young  feller,  Jack,’  he  cries,  wipin’  his  eyes  wit’ 
his  paws.  ‘I  was  your  kind  oncet;  easy  come  an’  go, 
gay  an’  free — an’  here  I  am  now,  all  in,  on  the  wrong 
side  o’  the  woild,  an’  never  a  chancet  o’  seein’  the  ol' 
flag  again.’ 

“  ‘Why,  you  wheezin’  hand-shaker,’  I  says,  cryin 
meself,  'how  dast  you  try  an’  strong-arm  me,  you  dam’ 
ol’  crook?’  An’  I  chucked  him  what  I  had  left;  six 
yens,  I  think,  an’  about  a  pound  o’  copper  cash.  We 
sat  down  on  a  penny  piazza 

“He  tol’  me  he  was  from  N’York,  so  I  give  him  the 
last  from  there;  how  the  ol’  places  were  closin’  up 
under  the  Elevated  an’  the  sailormen  were  all  gone  to 
Fourteenth  Street.  ‘An’  so  even  Rooney’s  place  is 
closed,  now?'  he’d  say.  ‘  Ah,  it’s  an  ol’  man  I’m  gettin’, 
when  Rooney’s  is  done  wit’  before  me.  It’s  time  I  was 
movin’,  meself.’ 

“When  I  made  the  break  to  get  up  out  o’  the  wet,  he 


grabs  me  arm  an’  says: 

“  ‘Ain’t  there  nothin’ 


I  can  do  for  you  to  remember 

me  by?’ 

“  ‘Why,’  says  I,  ‘I  don’t  see  what.’ 

“  ‘A  little,  full-rigged  ship  on  your  arm!’  says  he,  all 
at  oncet.  ‘A  twist  of  anchors!  A  nice  female  Agger ! 
It’s  the  only  gift  I  got  left  now;  but  I  used  to  be  a 
great  tattooer  back  on  the  Bowery.  Professor  McManus 
—that’s  me.  But  here  there’s  nothin’  doin’;  the  Japs 
seem  to  have  me  beat  at  me  own  game.  .  .  . 

“I  sat  puffeckly  still,  ’like  as  if  froze  there.  I  tried 
me  voice  two  or  three  times  before  it  sounded  enough 
careless  an’  free. 

“  ‘Why,’  I  says  then,  ‘there’s  nothin’  you  can  do  for 


me,  for  I  got  mine  on  a’ready.  But  here’s  me  best 
friend  on  oith.  He’s  crazy  about  tattooin’.  It’s  all  I 
hear  from  him.  He’ll  see  a  Jap  tattooer’s  place,  an’  I 
have  to  fight  him  to  keep  him  out  of  it.  “No,  George,” 
I’ll  say,  “you’ll  be  sorry.  Be  patient;  don’t  spoil  your¬ 
self.  What  you  want  is  a  white  man’s  woik  on  you. 
I’m  savin’  you  for  an  artist.  An’  he’s  awaitin’  for  you 
somewheres  wit’  his  needles.  No  fear;  the  lucky  day’ll 
come  for  you.”  An’  here  it  is! 

“  ‘For  that,  Jack,’  says  the  Prof.,  wit’  feelin’,  ‘your 
friend  shall  have  the  best  I’m  able.  I’ll  get  the  needles 
off  a  Jap  at  the  end  o’  the  street  an’  we’ll  fix  him  up 
there.  When  he  wakes  up,  how  he  will  wring  your 
hand !’ 

“Well,  joy  give  me  stren’th;  I  packed  George  up  the 
Motomachi  like  he  was  a  pillow.  The  Prof,  hobbled 
ahead  to  knock  up  the  Jap — an’  a  sore  Jap  he  was.  But 
we  got  in,  an'  in  our  shoes.  It  was  a  queer  place 
inside,  judgin’  from  the  folks  peepin’  through  the 
screens  when  we  made  a  light.  A  lot  o’  sleepy,  pretty 
little  kids  in  red  peeked  down  the  stairs  an’  yelled, 
and  an  ol’  woman  smacked  ’em  an’  chased  ’em  back 
to  bed. 

“  ‘What’s  the  game?’  I  says. 

“  ‘Geisha school,’  says  the  Professor.  He  looked  tur¬ 
rible  in  the  light.  His  eyes  was  bright  red  an’  his  white 
blocks  was  brushed  ever ywhich  way  an’  all  smoked 
yaller  around  his  mouth. 

“But  he  takes  out  a  yen  an’  pegs  it  at  the  Jap  like  a 
king.  'Sake,'  says  he.  ‘Boilin’  hot.  It’s  a  pernicious 

habit,’  says  he,  winkin’  at 
me,  ‘but  just  this  once,  hey? 
It’s  all  right  when  you  can 
stop  any  lime,  as  I  could  if 
I  wished.’ 

“They  mixed  the  little 
bowls  o’  colors  an’  laid  out 
the  needles  —  an’  George. 
His  snores  was  harrowin’ ; 
it  was  like  the  line’s  house 
in  the  menagerie  to  hear 
him. 

“  ‘See  here,’  I  says,  look¬ 
in’  at  the  Jap,  ‘no  native 
talent,  you  know.  The  good 
ol’  Bowery  style.  No  new 
art,  mind.’ 

“  ‘Oh!’  says  the  Prof.,  al¬ 
most  shocked.  ‘I  wouldn’t 
permit  him— not  one  punch. 
Now  then,  what  sort  o’  de¬ 
sign?’ 

“I  thought  for  a  while, 
lookin'  at  George  an’  lickin’ 
me  lips. 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  gigglin’ 
at  len’th,  ‘he’s  quite  a  gay 
guy  wit’  the  goils,  ye  know. 
Somethin’  ruther  sporty?’ 

“  ‘A  nice  female  figger?’ 

“  ‘Exqu’site.  But  nothin’ 
prim,  now.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  no,  by  no  means! 
Where’ll  he  have  it?’ 

“  ‘Well,  s’posin’  we  say 
spread  over  his  chest,  hey? 
He’s  got  a  fine  chest,  has 
George,  an’  a  fine  shape. 
It’ll  make  a  swell  back¬ 
ground — that  shape.  An’ 
spread  it,  mind.  Nothin’ 
dinky.  Ample’s  the  woid.’ 

“  ‘Jack,’  says  the  ol’  cuss, 
wit’  water  in  his  eyes,  ‘you 
hoit  me  pride.  Leave  it  all 
to  me.’  Sayin’  which  he 
has  a  horn  o’  sake,  takes 
up  the  needles  an’  clears 
away  our  George’s  over¬ 
shoit.  Then  stickin’  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  out  o’  one  end 
ii  of  his  mouth,  he  begins  on 

him. 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  stay.  I 
had  to  go  off  somewhere  an’  yell.  So  I  think  I  hear 
a  friend  outside  callin’  me  name. 

“‘Don’t  stop  the  job,’  I  says;  ‘I’ll  be  right  back. 
Continue,  Prof.,  continue  wit’out  stint.'  ^  I  tiptoes  out 
an’  left  ’em — will  I  ever  forget  it?  Our  George  snorin’ 
on  the  mats,  an’  the  poor  ol’  Prof.,  wit’  his  tongue 
lollin’  out,  punchin’  a  sporty  pitcher  decrepitly  into 
that  lovely  shape !  The  Jap  sat  just  outside  the  candle¬ 
light,  sneerin’  at  the  Prof,  behind  his  hand,  an  all  the 
screen  cracks  had  eyes  shinin’  through  ’em.  It  was 
a-  speck  creepy,  at  that  .  .  .  but  outside  I  forgot  it, 
just  thinkin’  o’  George,  the  double-faced,  slanderin’, 
naggin’,  note-wagglin’,  never-disfiggered  fi-ancay! 
Yow!  I  beat  it  for  me  life,  clackin’  through  the 
town,  over  the  bridge,  across  the  Concession,  down  the 
Bund,  on  to  the  landin’  an’  headfoist  into  the  last  run- 
nin’  launch,  just  in  time.  ‘You’re  full,  Shorty,’  says 
Cox’n  Carrol,  as  usual  very  severe,  when  I  fell  over 
him  an’  the  wheel.  ‘I  am,  me  dear,’  says  I,  ‘an’  glad 
of  it.’  An’  I  kissed  him  on  the  for’d  an’  sung  ‘The 
Voyage  o’  Columbus'  all  the  way  out  to  the  ship.  .  .  . 
Well,  waiter,  do  my  woids  int’rest  you?” 

It  is  a  fad  of  Shorty’s,  when  interrupted  and  re¬ 
freshed  in  the  midst  of  yarn-spinning,  to  forget  that 
an  audience  hangs  on  his  discourse.  W  ith  great  non¬ 
chalance,  therefore,  he  rolled  a  cigarette  and  interested 
himself  in  what  was  going  on  outside  our  alcove. 

“Hi,  what’s  that,  in  the  hall  out  there!”  he  cried 
suddenly.  “Ladies  in  short  skoits?  An’  a  guy  wit’ 
horns,  in  a  mask?” 

“A  ball  upstairs,”  said  Patrick  without  interest. 
“They’ve  been  beatin’  the  floor  this  half  hour, 
mask  ball.  What  of  it?  Come  out  of  it,  you’re 
a  story.” 

“George,  you  know,  was  due  aboard.’’  I  hinted. 

“Ah,  yes.  - 


tellin’ 


But  not  till  next  mornin’.  He  was  rowed 
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BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


THE  mighty,  because  we 
are  so  used  to  their 
mightiness,  are  also 
interesting,  when  they  go 
wrong.  Mrs.  Wharton  and 
Mr.  Fitch,  the  admirable  Mr. 
Gillette,  all  have  been  going 
wrong. 

Our  one-time  Sherlock 
Holmes  appears  as  a  senti¬ 
mental  doctor  in  the  comedy- 
drama  “Clarice,”  written  by 
himself.  It  was  played  in 
London  last  year  with  some 
success  and  last  spring  Bos¬ 
ton  approved.  Clarice  was  an 
orphan  and  the  secretary  of 
Dr.  Carrington,  who  had 
gone  down  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  for  his  health.  She  was 
very  young  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  she  and  the  doctor  and  a  negro  mammy  lived 
in  a  lovely  old-fashioned  house  covered  with  roses. 
The  doctor  was  writing  a  book  about  plants  and  Clarice 
made  sketches  for  it.  Of  course,  they  fell  in  love  with 
each  other,  only  Clarice  was  such  a  child  that  it  took 
her  a  little  while  to  find  it  out,  and  the  doctor,  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons,  didn’t  dare  show  how  much  he  cared. 
Indeed,  when  Clarice’s  wicked  aunt,  Mrs.  Trent,  who 
had  never  forgiven  Carrington  for  not  falling  in  love 
with  her  years  before,  came  down  from  Washington 
with  young  Dr.  Denbeigh  as  a  suitor,  the  poor  doctor 
locked  up  his  feelings  altogether,  told  Clarice  that  he 
didn’t  care  at  all  for  her,  that  things  couldn’t  go  on  as 
they  had,  a.nd  she  ought  to  accept  Denbeigh  and  go 
away.  Clarice  would  have  done  anything  to  please  the 
doctor,  but  as  she  was  going  upstairs  to  think  a  minute, 
she  looked  behind  her,  and  what  did  she  see  but  poor 
Carrington  kissing  a  rose  that  she’d  given  him,  and 
then  tearing  its  petals  off  one  by 
one  with  the  most  disconsolate  air 
in  the  world!  So  he  does  after 
all !  And  Clarice  tiptoes  down¬ 
stairs  and  out  into  the  vestibule 
where  Denbeigh  is  waiting,  and 
we  are  to  imagine  her  saying 
“NO!”  with  great  emphasis  out 
there  while  poor  Carrington  sits 
staring  at  the  ruins  of  his  rose. 

Then  she  flutters  back,  and  it  all 
comes  out  and  Clarice  says  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  to 
her  even  if  he  has  only  got  a  few 
years  to  live,  her  place  is  beside 
him,  and  all  the  king’s  horses  can 
never  drag  her  away  now. 

It  is  all  so  pretty  and  Miss 
Marie  Doro’s  Clarice  so  bewitch¬ 
ing  and  Mr.  Gillette’s  doctor  so 
chivalrous,  kindly,  and  charming 
a  gentleman  that  one  can  but  ap¬ 
plaud  thankfully  and  think  how 
nice  it  must  be  to  be  like  Mr. 

Gillette,  who  can  both  ac  so  well 
and  write  such  good  plays.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  piece 
seems  all  done,  just  where  it  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  all 
done.  And  the  rest  is  very  bad, 
and  we  shall  hurry  over  it  with 
all  speed  possible.  Conspiracy 
develops  luridly.  Prompted  by 
the  vindictive  aunt,  the  other 
doctor  makes  an  examination  and 
tells  Carrington  that  he  is  likely 
to  die  of  consumption  any  min¬ 
ute,  though  the  truth  is  he’s  as 
well  as  anybody,  and  Carrington, 
though  himself  a  physician,  and 
deeply  in  love,  unquestioningly 
accepts  the  diagnosis.  He  sends 
Clarice  away  with  Denbeigh, 
takes  poison  and  writhes  in  an 
armchair  in  the  lamplight,  until 
at  the  last  minute,  Denbeigh, 
repentant,  dashes  back,  and  with 
Clarice’s  help  smashes  in  the  door 


of  Carrington’s  study,  and  with  a  ferocious  jab  from 
a  hypodermic  needle  brings  him  back  to  life  and  a 
happy  ending.  Why,  the  plot  being  so  incredible, 
should  Carrington  be  made  a  doctor  at  all  instead  of, 
for  instance,  a  botanist  or  a  harmless  literary  person? 
Why,  indeed,  but  that  it  was  necessary,  for  this  lurid 
last  scene,  to  have  a  poison  bottle  and  a  hypodermic 
syringe  in  an  adjoining  room!  Much  of  the  rest  is  as 
fortuitous  and  artificial.  There  is  all  that  obvious  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  points  which  is  so  often  the  fault  of  actor- 
made  plays,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  on 
the  ghastly  taste  of  jumbling  up  as  Mr.  Gillette  has 
done  idyllic  sentiment  and  the  modern  pathology  of 
tuberculosis. 

Impressive  and  vivid  though  he  always  is,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette’s  personal  performance  necessarily  borrows  some 
of  the  weakness  of  his  play.  He  is  charming  for  the 
most  part  in  the  first  act,  although  even  here  at  times 
— perhaps  because  his  austere  and  acidulous  Sherlock 
Holmes  is  so  indelibly  stamped  on  our  minds — the 
spectacle  of  this  lean,  laconic  gentleman  of  middle  age 
gamboling  in  vernal  sentiment  narrowly  escaped  one’s 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Possibly  the  spectator’s  nar¬ 
row  and  inelastic  mind,  set  on  having  Mr.  Gillette 
cold,  unimpassioned,  and  all-seeing,  protests  against 
his  becoming  nice  and  agreeable,  no  matter  how  nice 
and  agreeable  he  may  be.  That  even,  metallic  utter¬ 
ance,  and  the  trick  of  repeating,  in  a  preoccupied 
fashion,  the  same  thought — an  effective  method  in  its 
proper  place  of  suggesting  that  under  a  quiet  exterior 
the  speaker  is  planning  mighty  things,  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  about  to  surprise  us— becomes  in  “Clarice”  de¬ 
cidedly  a  mannerism. 

Thus  if  Dr.  Carrington  should  wish  to  convey  to 
Clarice  the  notion  that  2  +  2=4,  it  would  reach  the 
audience  somewhat  in  this  wise:  (A  far-away  metallic 
falsetto ,  speaking  without  periods  in  the  same  key) 
“Two  and  two  are  four,  you  know.  Oh,  yes-they  are 
— They  couldn’t  be  five-you-know-that- wouldn’t-do- 


at  all-would-it —[Mr.  Gillette  striding  rapidly  away , 
his  forehead  wrinkled  up  like  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane 
at  his  very  cleverest ,  the  metallic  falsetto  fading  mys- 
ieriously]  No-no!  No-no-no — ” 

The  mannerism  has  the  effect  of  constantly  giving 
mysterious  pseudo-significance  to  observations  which 
are  mere  statements  of  simple  fact  until  one  rebels  at 
this  forced  air  of  suspense.  The  unenlightened  occa¬ 
sionally  object,  in  listening  to  Wagnerian  music, 
against  what  they  call  its  perverse  refusal  to  end  a 
musical  phrase  as  they  think  it  ought  to  end  and  so 
descend  to  the  bathos  of  a  tune.  Mr.  Gillette’s  persist¬ 
ent  ignoring  of  periods  and  the  simple  categorical 
sentence  makes  one  feel  the  same  way. 

“THE  House  of  Mirth”  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
A  chasm  which  separates  the  art  of  writing  a  story 
from  the  art  of  constructing  a  play  which  will  dramat¬ 
ically  tell  its  own  story  on  a  stage.  That  is  about  the 
only  vivid  thing  about  it.  Attached  to  it  are  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Fitch — both  of  whom  have 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  their  separate  fields  as  un¬ 
questioned  as  is  the  merit  of  the  novel  which  they  have 
endeavored  to  transfer  to  the  stage.  Yet,  stripped  of 
the  fictitious  interests  which  such  an  attempt  always 
has,  the  result  is  empty  and  meaningless  beyond  belief. 
There  is  a  country-house  scene  across  which  various 
persons  move  and  make  remarks;  a  town-house,  a 
yacht;  more  people,  evidently  the  same  ones,  although 
the  spectator  can  not  be  altogether  sure  without  con¬ 
sulting  his  programme;  more  remarks.  At  last  an 
unhappy  young  lady  in  a  millinery  shop  who,  after 
deciding  that  she  can  not  make  hats,  drinks  from  a 
bottle  and  observes:  “At  least  there  is  sleep  to-night.” 
It  is  a  state  of  mind  shared  by  the  audience. 

One  doubts  very  much  if  those  who  had  not  read  the 
book  could  even  understand  what  was  happening. 
There  might  be,  as  the  ingenuous  layman  would 
think,  at  least  a  conventional  interlocutor  to  forecast 
the  drift  of  the  story  by  saying 
in  effect:  “This  Lily  Bart  is  a 
beautiful  and  fastidious  young 
lady  without  a  family  to  take 
care  of  her.  She  has  no  money, 
and  she  has  taken  to  ‘living 
round’  with  her  wealthy  friends. 
She  is  well-meaning  but  weak 
and  without  any  very  clear-cut 
moral  standards.  She  must  have 
luxury,  and  to  get  it  she  will 
drift  over  scruple  after  scruple, 
and  there’s  likely  to  be  trouble,  my 
friends,  before  she  gets  through.” 
A  conventional  makeshift,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  would  at  least  explain 
what  it  was  all  about,  why  the 
young  lady  who  wanders  round 
the  stage  with  the  others  is  in  a 
rather  different  and  more  perilous 
position  than  they.  As  it  is  there 
is  no  clarifying  exposition  what¬ 
ever.  Dark  hints  are  dropped 
that  Lily  Bart  is  much  admired,  a 
disagreeable  maid-servant  inti¬ 
mates  that  she  saw  Miss  Bart 
emerge  from  a  bachelor’s  apart¬ 
ment.  Lily’s  mental  and  moral 
make-up,  which  is  the  whole  thing, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  novel,  is  scarcely 
more  than  hinted  at.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  the  business  of  a  play  to  ex¬ 
plain  through  the  mouths  of  pro¬ 
fessional  expositors,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  patterns  of  its  characters. 
Through  action  they  are  expected 
to  explain  themselves.  And  here¬ 
in,  of  course,  lies  the  essential 
difficulty  of  transferring  such  a 
novel  as  “The  House  of  Mirth” 
to  the  stage.  A  play  requires  two 
sharply  defined  forces  struggling 
for  the  mastery.  There  are  none 
such  in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  novel. - 
That  narrative  illumines  with 
brilliant  accuracy  the  texture  of 
a  certain  phase  of  life.  Upon  this 
as  a  background  the  pathetic,  if 
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rather  exasperating,  figure  of  Lily  Bart  drifts  from  one 
negation  to  another.  Her  tragedy  is  not  only  psycho¬ 
logical  but  essentially  “artificial”;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
precisely  because  it  is  caused,  not  by  the  loss  of  what 
most  people  consider  the  big  and  important  things  of 
life,  but  by  life’s  mere  embroideries,  that  its  tragedy  is 
so  savagely  ironical  and  cruel.  But  that  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  for  the  theatre.  A  woman  may  stand  on  a 
stage  and  cry;  “You  have  taken  from  me  my  lover,  my 
child,  my  hope,  my  life!”  and  her  position  becomes 
tragic;  she  can  not  so  become  by  crying.:  “You  have 
taken  from  me  my  discriminating  dressmaker,  my 
luncheon  at  Sherry’s,  my  ride  in  Bertha  Dorset’s  auto¬ 
mobile!”  vitally  tragic  as  such  losses  might  be  to  those 
whose  existence  fate  had  cast  in  that  complex  and  sub¬ 
tile  web  which  society  has  spun  outside  and  on  top  of 
life.  In  all  this  play  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  place, 
with  the  exception  of  the  final  catastrophe,  where  the 
real  bite  of  the  book  is  transferred  and  expressed  in 
its  equivalent  in  action  on  the  stage.  That  is  the  “cur¬ 
tain”  of  the  first  act,  where  Trenor,  having  given  Lily 
money,  tells  her  a  moment  later  to  come  into  the  house. 
She  does  not  comply  immediately.  “Come  here!”  he 
says.  “I  say,  come!”  And  knowing  the  helplessness 
into  which  she  herself  has  put  herself  she  goes,  con¬ 
quering  beauty  that  she  is,  like  a  whipped  hound  before 
its  master. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  that  Miss  Fay  Davis — 
miscast  into  the  bargain — could  make  of  this  literary 
echo  a  creature  alive  and  compelling.  Always  a  figure 
of  distinction,  she  struggled  earnestly;  but  only  occa¬ 


sionally,  perhaps  most  successfully  in  the  last  scene, 
did  her  undoubted  intelligence  and  imaginative  under¬ 
standing  achieve  any  adequate  result.  And  in  the 
struggle  to  infuse  vitality  into  the  part  it  seemed  as 
though  her  mannerisms— especially  those  of  utterance 
— became  more  than  ever  apparent.  At  one  point 
in  the  last  interview  with  Seldon  she  asks:  “What’s 
the  use  of  talking  like  this?”  And  it  is  with  deep 
appreciation  of  the  talents  which  this  mannered 
utterance  so  often  dims,  and  in  all  humility,  that 
we  ask  Miss  Davis:  “Whad’s  the  uze  of  talgging 
ligue  thiz?” 

The  crystalline  enunciation  of  Miss  Carlotta  Nillson, 
not  only  melodious,  but — like  everything  this  gifted 
young  woman  does — refreshingly  authentic  and  real, 
recurs  to  one  in  the  midst  of  such  complaining,  and 
with  it  that  entertaining  and  uncommonly  genuine  lit¬ 
tle  play:  “The  Three  of  Us.”  The  three  were  a  young 
woman  and  her  two  younger  brothers  who  lived  in  a 
Nevada  mining  camp.  One  was  a  schoolboy  and  the 
other  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  it  was 
Rhy  Macchesney’s  task  to  mother  the  first,  try  to  curb 
the  surly,  selfish,  and  headstrong  nature  of  the  older, 
manage  the  little  household  on  nothing  a  year,  and  hang 
on  to  the  claim  which  their  father  had  left  them  before 
he  died.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  tact  and 
patience,  and  if  Rhy’s  life  was  brightened  it  was  not 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  two  men  in  this  tiny  all- 
together  settlement  were  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
When  the  one  she  loved  in  return  struck  it  rich  and 
told  her,  and  the  restless  older  brother,  overhearing, 


sold  the  secret  to  the  unscrupulous  other  man,  things 
became  very  m'ixed  up  and  exciting.  The  courage  and 
charm  with  which  Rhy  finally  straightened  them  out 
convinces  the  spectator  that  the  young  miner  who 
finally  won  her  was  a  very  lucky  man. 

The  supreme  merit  of  this  little  play  is  its  unaffected 
realism — a  quality  displayed  no  more  in  the  lines  and 
situations  than  in  the  really  exquisite  understanding 
with  which  they  are  interpreted.  Miss  Nillson’s  blend¬ 
ing  of  motherliness,  sisterliness,  and  coquetry  as  Rhy, 
Miss  Eva  Vincent’s  Irish  servant,  Miss  Anne  Peyton’s 
good-fellow-girl,  and  John  Westley’s  relentlessly  real 
acting  of  the  surly,  headstrong  elder  brother,  all  possess 
a  rare  human  touch  in  which  actors  and  author  equally 
share.  Mr.  Stanley  Dark,  who  portrays  a  well-mean¬ 
ing,  harmless  young  city  man  rather  out  of  his  element 
here  in  the  Nevada  mountains,  says  only  a  few  words, 
but  there  is  one  sentence  to  his  wife:  “I  couldn’t  have 
done  it  half  so  well,  myself,  old  girl,”  so  perfectly 
spoken  that  it,  in  itself,  calls  out  a  flutter  of  applause, 
and  the  same  tribute  is  given  to  John  Prescott’s  Chinese 
servant,  who  moves  about  the  stage  for  five  minutes  or 
more  without  saying  a  word. 

“The  Three  of  Us”  presents  to  the  public  a  new 
playwright,  Miss  Rachel  Crothers  of  the  Middle  West, 
where  the  authors  come  from.  Miss  Crothers  came 
from  Bloomington,  Ill.  She  studied  at  one  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  schools  of  New  York,  and  while  there  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  one-act  plays  which  were  acted  by  the  pupils.  This 
is  the  first  play  that  she  has  produced  on  the  regular 
stage,  but  several  others  are  said  to  be  forthcoming. 


TWO  MEN  OF  WISCONSIN 


A  comparison  which  shows 


that  a  patriot  is  better  than  a  politician 


ROBERT  MARION  LA  FOLLETTE 

United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

During  his  first 

four  months  in  the 
United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  exposed  and  stopped 
the  sale  and  leasing  of 
coal  and  asphalt  lands 
in  Indian  Territory. 

He  led  the  fight  which 
kept  the  records  open 
until  there  can  be  a  full 
investigation  of  alleged 
grafts  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory. 

He  delivered  the  most 
exhaustive  speech  that 
was  made  on  the  railway 
rate  bill. 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette  He  forced  the  passage 

of  an  employers’  liability 
act.  He  forced  the  passage  of  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate 
railway  and  elevator  companies  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  a  combination  exists  between  them 
by  which  the  farmer  is  robbed. 

He  forced  the  Senate  to  consider  his  resolution  re¬ 
ducing  the  hours  of  labor  on  railroads  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety. 

He  introduced  bills  providing  for  the  block  system 
on  all  railways  of  the  country. 

Senator  La  Follette  is  a  true  embodiment  of  the 
popular  spirit  of  disapproval  which  has  been  aroused 
against  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  new  member. 

He  hangs  on  the  flanks  of  his  colleagues  and  watches 
for  opportunities  to  raid.  He  surprises  the  enemy  and 
catches  them  in  awkward  situations. 

That  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  bill.  The  Senatorial  army  was  sweating 
through  the  narrow  and  dangerous  defile  of  the  five- 
minute-rule  debate  on  the  Railway  Rate  bill  when 
La  Follette  flashed  upon  the  flanks  and  offered  the 
liability  bill  as  an  amendment.  It  was  germane,  in 
order,  and  it  had  been  knocking  for  consideration  for 
exactly  twenty  years.  The  eyes  of  the  country  were 
on  the  Senate  chamber. 

La  Follette  demanded  a  roll-call  vote.  He  said  he 
would  not  argue.  He  wanted  only  a  vote.  They  could 
vote  for  or  against  it  as  they  pleased,  but  vote  they 
would  or  they  should  not  advance  another  step. 

Aldrich,  Elkins,  and  Kean  (members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  where  the  bill  was  being 
smothered),  grabbed  a  white  flag  and  rushed  out  to 
make  terms.  They  promised  anything.  Withdraw 
the  amendment,  and  they  would  report  the  liability 
bill  next  Friday — any  old  time! 

Their  promises  were  recorded  in  the  “Record,”  and 
La  Follette  had  won  his  fight.  The  twenty  years’  cam¬ 
paign  was  ended,  and  a  bill  hardly  less  important  than 
the  rate  bill  had  been  added  to  the  national  statutes. 

Again  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  Lh  Follette 
fell  on  the  cohorts  of  the  regulars.  He  demanded  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  railway 
employees.  In  the  congestion  of  business,  when  little 
could  go  forward  without  unanimous  consent,  he 
stationed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  legislative  road 
and  drew  his  oratorical  sword.  “Vote,”  ne  demanded. 
“Vote  to  take  up  this  bill  and  make  it  the  unfinished 
business.  Otherwise  I  obstruct!”  The  Senatorial 
army  halted.  There  were  nine  roll-calls.  Each  new 
call  on  the  motion  showed  the  absence  of  a  quorum ; 
but  each  call  for  a  quorum  showed  a  quorum  present. 
What  did  this  mean?  Simply  that  Senators  were 
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skulking.  They  were  failing  to  respond  to  their  names 
when  the  roll  was  called,  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  dare  vote  against  the  motion  of  La  Follette — and 
their  affiliations  with  the  railway  and  other  vested  in¬ 
terests  were  such  that  they  did  not  dare  vote  for  the 
motion.  There  sat  Burrows  of  Michigan  and  never 
peeped.  There  was  the  good  Mr.  Lodge  disappearing 
into  the  cloak-room  when  the  L’s  were  reached.  There 
were  a  dozen  Senators  pretending  that  the  issue  was  a 
partizan  one,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  plea  that  they 
were  “paired”  with  an  absent  colleague. 

But  La  Follette  held  the  pass,  and  refused  to  be 
moved.  They  gathered  round  his  desk  and  fed  him 
with  honeyed  words.  They  breathed  threatenings  of 
dire  consequences  if  he  persisted.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  Finally  Hale  arose  and  announced  surrender. 
He  told  his  colleagues  who  were  skulking  behind 
“pairs”  to  come  out  and  vote. 

A  third  time  La  Follette  fell  upon  the  enemy.  On 
this  occasion  the  Senatorial  soldiers  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  quiet  place  for  a  division  of  the  loot.  The 
Public  Building  bill,  otherwise  known  as  the  “pork 
barrel,’’  was  under  consideration.  La  Follette’s  “un¬ 
finished  business”— the  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  rail¬ 
way  trainmen,  etc.— became  the  regular  order. 

Scott  of  West  Virginia,  manager  of  the  “pork  bar¬ 
rel,”  asked  La  Follette  to  let  his  bill  wait. 

‘  ‘  I  demand  the  regular  order,  ’ ’  was  the  calm  and  firm 
announcement  of  La  Follette.  A  delegation — a  non- 
partizan  pro-pork  delegation  —  hurried  over  to  La 
Follette’s  desk  and  began  to  "gesticulate.  His  face 
was  like  a  mask. 

Hale  saw  that  the  raid  must  be  repelled  at  any  "cost, 
and  he  sounded  his  forces  to  arms. 

"Very  well,”  he  declared,  “then  1  will  move  to  lay 
aside  the  unfinished  business,  and  we  will  have  a  roll- 
call  on  that.’’ 

This  was  steel  against  steel,  and  La  Follette  parried. 

“Of  course,  my  bill  merely  affects  the  public  safety,” 
said  La  Follette,  with  gentle  sarcasm.  “I  know  it 
would  be  voted  down  as  against  a  bill  of  the  character 
of  the  one  under  consideration.” 

La  Follette  is  demonstrating — what  has  long  been  a 
matter  admitted  in  theory — that  one  man  may  -be  a 
host  in  the  Senate;  if  only  he.  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  and  to  play  the  game.  It  is  a  bold  game.  But  he 
has  plucked  the  tail  feathers  from  several  magnificent 
.gentlemen.  The  game  is  still  young.  His  enemies 
will  remember.  But  the  people  will  not  forget. 


JOSEPH  WEEKS  BABCOCK 

Defeated  Congressman  from  Wisconsin 

JOSEPH  WEEKS  BABCOCK  of  Necedah,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  fourteen 
years.  Between  1894  and  1904,  ten  years  of  his 
service,  he  was  chairman  5nd  manager  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Campaign  Committee.  For  ten  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  has  to  do  with  the  appropriations  for  the 
Capitol  City  and  the  granting  of  valuable  franchises. 
During  the  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  origin¬ 
ates  all  legislation  having  to  do  with  taxation.  In  the 
various  campaigns  in  Mr.  Babcock’s  district,  where 
bitter  efforts  have  been  made  to  defeat  him,  charges 
have  been  made  that  the  chairman  had  profited  by 
opportunities  for  investment  and  speculation  in  District 
of  Columbia  properties,  acting  on  the  inside  information 
which  his  official  position  gave  him.  In  company  with 
others  Mr.  Babcock  has  been  charged  with  permitting 
a  “steal”  in  the  passage  of  the  krw  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  new  Union  Station  now  nearing  its 
completion  in  Washington. 


Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Steel 
Trust  Mr.  Babcock  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  consisted  of  the  Dingley 
schedules  on  steel  and  iron,  scissored  from  the  text  of 
the  present  law,  and  preceded  by  a  clause  calling  for 
a  wholesale  repeal.  He  worked  untiringly  for  months 
on  this  reduction  bill.  Finally  the  matter  came  to 
a  point  where  Mr.  Babcock  had  the  deciding  vote. 
But  overnight  Mr.  Babcock  underwent  a  mysterious 
change  of  heart,  and  when  the  matter  was  brought  to 
a  test,  he  voted  against  the  proposition  which  he  had 
so  long  championed.  The  only  excuse  given  for  his 
change  of  front  was  an  unwillingness  to  accomplish 
the  result  by  accepting  the  support  of  the  Democrats, 
who  were  ready  at  any  time  to  support  his  measure. 

Mr.  Babcock  became  known  during  his  fourteen 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
particular  champion  of  the  brewery  and  tobacco  inter¬ 
ests.  It  was  he  who  openly  assumed  the  championship 
of  the  Tobacco  Trust  by  his  opposition  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  tariff.  In  this  role  he  also  served  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  acquired  much  of  the  property 
facing  the  Capitol  Park. 

In  politics  Mr.  Babcock  never- has  made  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  a  purist.  As  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  he  was  the  official  “toucher” 
for  the  Republican  Party.  He  saw  the  corporate 
representatives,  and  persuaded  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  tariff  and  other  legislation  to  “come  down”  in 
the  interests  of  the  election  of  Republican  members 
of  the  House.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  was 
not  above  using  his  influence  as  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  'Committee  to  forward  the  same 
end.  He  always  has  admitted  that  he  believes  in  the 
use  of  money  in  politics.  He  so  testified  at  the  In¬ 
surance  inquiry  in 
New  York,  where 
it  came  out  that 
he  was  one  of  the 
Hyde  beneficiaries. 

One  of  the  stories 
circulated  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  a  few  years 
ago,  and  backed  up 
by  some  affidavits, 
showed  Mr.  Babcock 
as  aiding  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  securing  a 
high  rate  for  second- 
class  mail  matter  by 
acting  in  collusion 
with  the  inspectors 
who  have  charge  of 
weighing  the  mails, 
and  sending  many 
hundred  pounds  of 
dead  franked  matter 
to  his  own  home 
address  at  the  time 
when  the  authori¬ 
ties  had  arranged 
to  make  the  weigh¬ 
ing.  The  good  Wis¬ 
consin  people  of  his 
district,  through  the 
last  election,  have 
refused  to  send  him 
back  to  Congress. 

One  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  papers  has 
ironically  said:  “He 
will  be  missed,  but 
he  can  be  spared. 

The  Capitol  City 
will  become  recon¬ 
ciled  immediately.” 


Joseph  Weeks  Babcock 


.RACE 


The  Cawston  Trade 
Mark  is  a  Guarantee 
of  Superior  Quality 


OSTRICH 

FEATHERS 


From  California 

Make  Attractive  Christmas  Gifts 


Save  import  duty  and  middlemen’s  profits 
by  ordering  direct  from  the  producers.  We 
grow  the  birds  and  manufacture  the  goods 
on  the  farm,  and  the  finished  product  is 
the  finest  in  the  world.  We  have  no 
agents  or  branch  stores.  Everything 
shipped  prepaid  and  money  promptly  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  STOLE  illustrated  here  is 
2  yds.  long,  3  strands  in  width 
made  of  plumes  from  male  birds, 
and  is  full,  lustrous  and  beautiful.  /F  15^ 

Any  color,  -  -  -  $25.00 

We  manufacture  stoles  to  order,  in  any  ,  * 

style,  of  extra  select  plumes.  Prices 

quoted  on  application.  <  * 

THE  BOA  illustrated  above  is  /  *^5''- 
1}4  yds.  -ong,  carefully  made,  full  / 
and  brilliant.  As  a  special  value  V 
we  offer  this  Boa  in  any  color,  '  m 


for . ‘  $10.00  ,  JpT" 

Fashionable  nine -inch  Tips  f  flaw 
bunch  of  three,  any  color,  -  $2.00  i  |  Jf 
French  Curved  Plume,  15  in.  t  | 

long,  made  of  selected  plumes 
from  male  birds,  very  fashionable  #  A  . 

and  effective,  any  color,  -  $3.75  L — J— ^ _ _ _ ....  -£ 

Cawston  Comtesse  Plume,  17  in.  long  very 
popular, . $5.00 

Our  New  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
splendidly  illustrated,  sent  free  on  request 


South  Pasadena,  California 


When  you  buy  a  pair  of  skates — ice  or 
roller — be  sure  that  they  are  Winslow’s.  No 
other  make  of  skates  has  behind  it  such  a 
reputation  for  quality.  That’s  why 


have  been  the  standard  of  America  for 
fifty  years. 

The  Winslow  College  Hockey  Skate  is  without 
an  equal.  Runners  are  hand-forged,  selected 
welded  iron  and  steel,  especially  hardened  and 
tempered -nickeled  and  buffed.  Endorsed  by  ex¬ 
perts  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Winslow  Roller  Skates  are  known  wherever 
roller  skates  are  used.  Thousands  of  rink<  use 
them  exclusively.  Our  new  models  combine  the 
latest  and  best  ideas.  Made  in  many  style,  and 
sizes.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Send  for  new  catalogues  containing  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  the  different  styles  and 
models  of  ice  and  roller  skates— they  are  free. 

The  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFC.  CO. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Office,  84-86  Chambers  St. 

London  Office,  8  Long  Lane,  E.  C. 


- PATENTS  that  PROTECT - 

Onr  3  books  for  Inv-ntors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington  D.  C.  Estab.  1869 


_ _ 


_ 


REAL  SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


seizing  him,  he  left  Pasadena  and  her  blue  skies,  tropical  plants,  and  trolley-car 
strikes  for  the  new  raw  land  of  the  Klondike. 

With  Burnham  it  has  always  been  the  place  that  is  being  made,  not  the  place 
in  being  that  attracts.  He  has  helped  to  make  straight  the  ways  of  several  great 
communities— Arizona,  California,  Rhodesia,  Alaska,  and  Uganda.  As  he  once 
said:  “It  is  the  constructive  side  of  frontier  life  that  most  appeals  to  me,  the 
building  up  of  a  country,  where  you  see  the  persistent  drive  and  force  of  the  white 
man;  when  the  place  is  finally  settled  I  don’t  seem  to  enjoy  it  very  long.” 

In  Alaska  he  did  much  prospecting,  and  with  a  sled  and  only  two  dogs  for 
twenty-four  days  made  one  long  fight  against  snow  and  ice,  covering  six  hundred 
miles.  In  mining  in  Alaska  he  succeeded  well,  but  against  the  country  he  holds 
a  constant  grudge,  because  it  kept  him  out  of  the  fight  with  Spain.  When  war 
was  declared  he  was  in  the  wilds  and  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  though  on  his  return 
to  civilization  he  telegraphed  Colonel  Roosevelt  volunteering  for  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  at  once  started  south,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Seattle  the  war 
was  over.  Several  times  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  how  bitterly  he  regretted  miss¬ 
ing  this  chance  to  officially  fight  for  his  country.  That  he  had  twice  served  with 
English  forces  made  him  the  more  keen  to  show  his  loyalty  to  his  own  people. 

That  he  would  have  been  given  a  commission  in  the  Rough  Riders  seems  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  opinion  President  Roosevelt  has  publicly  expressed  of  him. 

“I  know  Burnham,”  the  President  wrote  in  1901.  “He  is  a  scout  and  a  hunter 
of  courage  and  ability,  a  man  totally  without  fear,  a  sure  shot,  and  a  fighter.  He 
is  the  ideal  scout,  and  when  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  any  country  he  is 
bound  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  ’  ’  The  truth  of  this  Burnham  was  soon  to  prove. 

Burnham  Becomes  Lord  Roberts’s  Chief  of  Scouts 

In  1899  he  had  returned  to  the  Klondike,  and  in  January  of  1900  had  been  six 
months  in  Skagway.  In  that  same  month  Lord  Roberts  sailed  for  Cape  Town  to 
take  command  of  the  army,  and  with  him  on  his  staff  was  Burnham’s  former  com¬ 
mander,  Sir  Frederick,  now  Lord,  Carrington.  One  night  Carrington  was  talk¬ 
ing  of  Burnham  and  giving  instances  of  his  marvelous  powers  as  a  “tracker.” 

“He  is  the  best  scout  we  ever  had  in  South  Africa!”  Carrington  declared. 

“Then  why  don’t  we  get  him  back  there?”  said  Roberts.  What  followed  is  well 
known.  From  Gibraltar  a  cable  was  sent  to  Skagway,  offering  Burnham  the  posi¬ 
tion,  created  especially  for  him,  of  chief  of  scouts  of  the  British  army  in  the  field. 

_  Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  wars  has  one  nation  paid  so  pleasant  a 
tribute  to  the  abilities  of  a  man  of  another  nation. 

The  sequel  is  interesting.  The  cablegram  reached  Skagway  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Seattle.  The  purser  left  it  at  the  post-office,  and  until  two  hours  and  a 
half  before  the  steamer  was  listed  to  start  on  her  return  trip,  there  it  lay.  Then 
Burnham,  in  asking  for  his  mail,  received  it.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  he  had  his 
family,  himself,  and  his  belongings  on  board  the  steamer,  and  had  started  on  his 
half-around-the-world  journey  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Town. 

A  Skagway  paper  of  January  5,  1900,  published  the  day  after  Burnham  sailed, 
throws  a  side-light  on  his  character.  After  telling  of  his  hasty  departure  the  day 
before,  and  of  the  high  compliment  that  had  been  paid  to  “a  prominent  Skag- 
wayan,”  it  adds:  “Although  Mr.  Burnham  has  lived  in  Skagway  since  last  August, 
and  has  been  north  for  many  months,  he  has  said  little  of  his  "past,  and  few  have 
known  that  he  is, the  man  famous  over  the  world  as  ‘the  American  scout’  of  the 
Matabele  wars.” 

Many  a  man  who  went  to  the  Klondike  did  not,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  talk  about  his  past.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Burnham,  that,  though 
he  lived  there  two  years,  his  associates  did  not  know,  until  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  snatched  him  from  among  them,  that  he  had  not  always  been  a  pros¬ 
pector  like  themselves. 

I  was  on  the  same  ship  that  carried  Burnham  the  last  half  of  his  journey,  from 
Southampton  to  Cape  Town,  and  every  night  for  seventeen  nights  was  one  of  a 
group  of  men  who  shot  questions  at  him.  And  it  was  interesting  to  see  a  fellow 
countryman  one  had  heard  praised  so  highly,  so  completely  make  good.  It  was 
not  as  though  he  had  a  credulous  audience  of  commercial  tourists.  Among  the 
officers  who  each  evening  gathered  around  him  were  Colonel  Gallilet  of  the 
Egyptian  cavalry,  Captain  Frazer  commanding  the  Scotch  Gillies,  Captain 
Mackie  of  Lord  Roberts’s  staff,  each  of  whom  was  later  killed  in  action;  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Hunter  of  the  Royal  Rifles,  Major  Bagot,  Major  Lord  Dudley,  and 
Captain  Lord  Valentia.  Each  of  these  had  either  held  command  in  border  fights 
in  India  or  the  Sudan  or  had  hunted  big  game,  and  the  questions  each  asked 
were  the  outcome  of  his  own  experience  and  observation. 

Not  for  a  single  evening  could  a  fakir  have  submitted  to  the  midnight  examina¬ 
tion  through  which  they  put  Burnham  and  not  have  exposed  his  ignorance.  They 
wanted  to  know  what  difference  there  is  in  the  dust  raised  by  cavalry  and  by 
trek  wagons,  how  to  tell  whether  a  horse  that  has  passed  was  going  at  a  trot  or 
a  gallop,  the  way  to  throw  a  diamond  hitch,  how  to  make  a  fire  without  at  the 
same  time  making  a  target  of  yourself,  how— why— what— and  how?  And  what 
made  us  most  admire  Burnham  was  that  wheh  he  did  not  know,  he  at  once  said  so. 
Within  two  nights  he  had  us  so  absolutely  at  his  mercy  that  we  would  have 
followed  him  anywhere;  anything  he  chose  to  tell  us,  we  would  have  accepted. 
We  were  ready  to  believe  in  flying  foxes,  flying  squirrels,  that  wild  turkeys  dance 
quadrilles— even  that  you  must  never  sleep  in  the  moonlight.  Had  he  demanded: 
“Do  you  believe  in  vampires?”  We  would  have  shouted  “Yes.”  To  ask  that  a 
scout  should  on  an  ocean  steamer  prove  his  ability  was  certainly  placing  him 
under  a  severe  handicap.  As  one  of  the  British  officers  said  “It’s  about  as  fair  a 
game  as  though  we  planted  the  captain  of  this  ship  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  and 
told  him  to  prove  he  could  run  a  ten-thousand-ton  liner.” 

The  Boers  Capture  Burnham 

Burnham  continued  with  Lord  Roberts  to  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  when  he  was  in¬ 
valided  home.  During  the  advance  north  he  was  a  hundred  times  inside  the  Boer 
laagers,  keeping  Headquarters  Staff  daily  informed  of  the  enemy’s  movements; 
was  twice  captured  and  twice  escaped.  He  was  first  captured  while  trying  to  warn 
the  British  from  the  fatal  drift  at  Thaba’nchu.  When  reconnoitring  alone  in  the 
morning  mist  he  came  upon  the  Boers  hiding  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  toward 
which  the  English  were  even  then  advancing.  The  Boers  were  moving  all  about 
him,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  own  side.  He  had  to  choose  between  abandoning 
the  English  to  the  trap  or  signaling  to  them,  and  so  exposing  himself  to  capture. 
With  the  red  ’kerchief  the  scouts  carried  for  that  purpose  he  wigwagged  to  the 
approaching  soldiers  to  turn  back,  that  the  enemy  were  awaiting  them.  But 
the  column,  which  was  without  an  advance  guard,  paid  no  attention  to  his  signals 
and  plodded  steadily  on  into  the  ambush,  while  Burnham  was  at  once  made 
prisoner.  In  the  fight  that  followed  he  pretended  to  receive  a  wound  in  the  knee 
and  bound  it  so  elaborately  that  not  even  a  surgeon  would  have  disturbed  the 
carefully  arranged  bandages.  Limping  heavily  and  groaning  with  pain,  he  was 
placed  in  a  trek-wagon  with  the  officers  who  really  were  wounded,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  were  not  closely  guarded.  Burnham  told  them  who  he  was  and,  as 
he  intended  to  escape,  offered  to  take  back  to  headquarters  their  names  or  any 
messages  they  might  wish  to  send  to  their  people.  As  twenty  yards  behind  the 
wagon  in  which  they  lay  was  a  mounted  guard  the  officers  told  him  escape  was 
impossible.  He  proved  otherwise.  The  trek-wagon  was  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen 
and  driven  by  a  Kaffir  boy.  Later  in  the  evening,  but  while  it  still  was  moon¬ 
light,  the  boy  descended  from  his  seat  and  ran  forward  to  belabor  the  first  spans 
of  oxen.  _  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Burnham  had  been  waiting. 

Slipping  quickly  over  the  driver’s  seat,  he  dropped  between  the  two  “wheelers” 
26  j- 


Getting  the  right  perspec¬ 
tive  is  vital.  If  you  decide 
against  buying  Old  Hamp¬ 
shire  Bond  for  your  corre¬ 
spondence,  because  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  letterheads  you  use 
seems  to  demand  a  cheaper 
paper,  you  have  lost  the 
perspective. 

It’s  the  man  who  receives 
the  letter,  rather  than  the 
one  sending  it,  who  must 
be  considered.  He  sees 
but  ONE  of  the  many,  and 
in  that  one  is  contained  the 
story  of  yourself  and  your 
business.  That’s  why  you 
ought  to  use 


'''‘Look  /or  the  Water  Mark  ” 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is 
“made  a  little  better  than 
seems  necessary”  and  is  used 
to  carry  earnest,  sincere  mes¬ 
sages  from  men  who  take 
pride  in  themselves  and  their 
business.  A  handsome  speci¬ 
men  book  showing  the  paper 
may  be  had  by  writing  us 
on  your  letterhead. 

Hampshire  Paper 
Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Fails 
Massachusetts 


You  Must  Have  Our  New  Catalogue 

If  You  Want  to  Know  the 


LATEST  DESIGNS 
IN  FURNITURE 


If  you  want  to  buy  even  one  piece  of 
good  furniture  for  any  part  of  your 
house  at  the  lowest  price.  By  selling 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you 


WE 

SAVE  YOU 


40  to  50% 


You  take  no  risk  in  buying  Grace  fur¬ 
niture.  We  ship  on  approval,  deliver 
promptly,  pay  freight  east  of  Dakota, 
north  of  Tennessee,  and  equalize  to 
points  beyond,  anti  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded. 

Our  Catalogue 
contains  over  500 
pieces  of  the  most 
complete,  attrac¬ 
tive  line  of  house¬ 
hold  furni¬ 
ture  ever  sold 
direct  from 
the  factory. 

Write  for  it 
to-day  and  get 
some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  sensible  Christmas 
gifts.  Grandfather  Clock, 

No.  26.  Handsome  solid  frame, 

88  inches  high.  Weight  move¬ 
ment.  Solid  brass  dial,  leaded 
glass.  Quartered  Oak,  only 
$27.50.  Mahogany,  only 
$30.00.  Regular  retail  price 
$40.00* 


Grace  Furniture  Co. 
Dept.  P 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Refinish  Your  Old  Furniture 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

Latest  home  idea — interesting,  simple 
and  fascinating.  Our  practical  free 
book  makes  it  a  simple  matter  10  re¬ 
finish  furniture  in  weathered,  mission 
or  Flemish  effects  at  little  cost  with  our 
new  wood-finishing  preparations  to  be 
purchased  in  your  town.  Let  us  ex¬ 
plain  how  you  can  easily  change  ihe 
color  and 
finish  of 
furniture 
to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  your  woodwork  or  other  fur¬ 
nishings.  We  save  you  money  b\  tell¬ 
ing  how  old,  discarded,  poorly  finished 
furniture  can  be  made  serviceable  and 
stylish.  Write  at  once  for  free  book — 

Edition  C.  W.  11. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
“ The  Wood- Finishing  Authoritu 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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You  can  tell  a  UNITED  CIGAR  STORE  as  far  as  you  can  see  it. 

We  do  our  best  to  give  these  stores  a  distinctive  appearance.  We  make  them  as  much  alike  as  possible  in 
every  one  of  the  45  cities  in  which  they  are  operated,  whether  there  be  160  stores  as  there  are  in  Greater 
New  York,  or  only  six  as  there  are  in  Detroit. 

We  make  our  signs  and  our  symbols  count  in  favor  of  this  plan. 

To  make  it  easy  to  find  us  on  a  first  visit  and  forever  afterward — 
that’s  the  point. 

Our  window  displays  tell  our  story  to  the  passer-by — are  made  a  strong  invitation  to  come  in  and  look  around- 
The  United  Shield  on  every  pane  is  the  emblem  of  quality — it  leads  where  we  would  have  you  follow- 
It  means  safety  in  buying — it  means  better  cigars  for  the  money — it  assures  genuineness. 

It’s  the  guarantee  of  a  $2,000,000  Company,  owning  over  300  stores  stretching  from  Coast  to  Coast, 

that  the  salesman  who  takes  your  money  tells  you  the  truth. 

What  the  man  behind  the  counter  says  about  a  cigar,  a  cigarette, 
a  pipe,  a  package  of  tobacco,  or  anything  else,  we  back  up. 

All  over,  wherever  UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  are  in  sight,  our  aim  is  to  deserve  success  because  we 

serve  the  people  best.  . 

The  same  stores,  the  same  cigars,  the  same  service — alike  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco — anywhere 

you  find  us. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  you  and  for  every  man  who  smokes 
to  be  able  to  tell  a  UNITED  CIGAR  STORE  as  far  as  you  can  see  it. 

The  HAVANA-AMERICAN  Cigar 

Drop  into  any  of  our  stores  and  try  the  Universal  Size.  Box  of  50,  $5.00.  10  cents  Each 

(This  and  all  other  brands  advertised  by  the  United  Clear  Stores  Co.  sold  exclusively  in  United  Ciear  Stores;  or  by  mail,  express  prepaid  by  the  Mail  Order  Service  of  the  United  dear  Stores  Co., 
In  this  size  of  the  H  AVANA-AMERICAN  brand,  we  feel  sure  we  have  the  highest  type  of  a  $10.00  per  hundred  cigar  ever  presented  for  the  consideration  of  smokers 
of  Clear  Havanas.  The  plantations  in  Cuba  which  produce  the  tobacco  used  in  the  HAVANA-AMERICAN  brand  are  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district.  It  is  directly  imported 

to  go  into  fillers  and  wrappers  of  the  HAVANA-AMERICANS.  The  essential  differ- 
ence,  therefore,  between  an  HAVANA-AMERICAN  and  a  Henry  Clay,  Manuel  Garcia, 

Cabanas,  Rosa  de  Santiago,  or  any  cigar  of  similar  renown,  is  that  one  is  made  in  Cuba 
and  the  other  in  Florida— a  difference  measured,  not  by  the  day’s  sail  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Havana  to  Tampa,  but  rather  by  the  duty  of  $3.60  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  collected  on  imported  cigars. 

‘  ‘  ,oo;  Perfecto 


You  Can  Buy  By  Mail 


if  not  near  our  stores.  Ask 
for  our  booklets  describing 
every  kind  of  good  cigars, 
cigarettes,  pipes,  tobaccos  and 
smokers’  articles.  All  our 
printed  matter  sent  free  on 
request. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 

MAft  ORDER  SERVICE 
139  West  17th  St.  New  York 


Other  sizes— Regalia,  3  for  25  cents,  box  of  50,  $4.00 ;  Supremas,  2  for  25  cents,  box  of  50,  1 
Royals,  2  for  25  cents,  box  of  25,  $3.00 ;  Perfectos,  3  for  50  cents,  box  of  25,  $4.00. 

UNITED 

CIGAR  STORES 
COMPANY 


Hundreds  of  Stores 
In  Operation  from  Coast  to  Coast 


New  York— 100  Stores. 
Chicago,  III.— 34  Stores. 
Boston,  Mass.— 1G  Stores. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.— 8  Stores. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— 7  Stores. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass, 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Paterson, N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N .  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md 
■Washington,  D.  C 
Louisville.  Ky 
Cleveland,  O, 
Toledo,  O. 
Indianapolis,  Tnd. 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. 
Saginaw ,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Houston,  Texas. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma  .Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

“That’s  the  second  pair 
of  sox  I’ve  gone  through 
inside  of  a  week.  No 
matter  what  I  pay  for 
them,  they  seem  to  wear 
out  just  as  quickly. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to 
start  wearing  leath¬ 
er  stockings.” 

Small  wonder  our 
friend  is  disgusted 
He  has  a  right  to  ex 
pect  value  and  com 
fort  for  his  money. 

And  he  would"  get 
it,  too,  if  he  only 
knew  of  Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

By  a  new 
process  of 
combining  cer 
tain  yarns,  we  are  able  to  manufacture 
hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  which  we 
guarantee  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
months.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 

You  pay  no  more  for  them  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  get  five  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

Guaranteed  to  Wear  for 
Six  Months  Without  Holes 


Men's  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors — Black;  Black 
legs  with  white  feet ;  Tan  (light 
or  dark) ;  Pearl  and  Navy  Blue. 
Sizes  9  to  12.  Egyptian  Cot¬ 
ton  (medium  or  light  weight) 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
jairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
f  desired— 6  months’  guarantee 
ticket  with  each  pair.  C  1  50 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  «P  *  — 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors — Black;  Black 
legs  with  white  feet  and  Tan. 
Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Egyptian  Cotton, 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing 
six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months’ 
guarantee  with  each  pair.  <C900 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  .  •P**— 


How  To  Order 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Hole- 
proof  Hosiery  If  yours  doesn’t, 
we’ll  supply  you  direct,  shipping 
charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
Kdon’t,  let  any  dealer  deceive 
you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  away  with  darning  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  read  what  delighted 
wearers  say.  The  booklet,  is  free  for  the  asking. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
504  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


jJfRMSRAM 


THE  CARE  OF  YOUR  MOUTH  IS 
NOT  A  MATTER  OF  OPTION  — 
IT  IS  A  STERN  NECESSITY. 


“is  a  friend  indeed”  for  the 
demands  of  a  healthy  mouth, 
Every  day  the  teeth  and  mouth 
are  in  danger,  and  every  day 
Rubifoam,  the  delicious  liquid 
dentifrice,  cleanses,  purifies  and 
protects  the  teeth  from  tartar 
and  decay  and  the  gums  from 
shrinking  or  softening.  Its 
antiseptic  properties  sweeten 
the  whole  mouth,  destroying 
germs  in  their  growing  places! 
Thousands  count  Rubifoam  a 
tested  friend.  So  pleasant  to 
use  that  mouth  care  is  easy. 

25c.  Everywhere 

Sample  Free. 

E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 


BARNEY t>  BERRY 
sSa  SKATES 

GROW  YOUNG  AGAIN!  Join  the  merry  skaters  and  enjoy 
the  most  invigorating  pastime  of  the  year.  To  avoid  annoyances 
and  accidents  be  sure  to  buy  the  well-known 

BARNEY  &  BERRY  SKATES 

They  are  skillfully  constructed  of  the  finest  material  on  the  most 
pleasing  lines.  Celebrated  skaters  all  over  the  country  wear  them 
and  indorse  them. 

Your  dealer  will  get  Barney  &  Berry  skates  for  you.  Let  us  mail  you  our  illustrated  catalog, 
showing  all  designs  and  containing  Hockey  Rules  and  directions  for  making  an  ice  rink. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY,  109  Broad  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Our  Roller  Skate  catalog  wailed  to  those  interested 


MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the 
first  dripping  before  the  pressing, 
of  the  choicest  selected  ripe  olives. 
For  forty  years  C.  Maspero  has 
been  a  recognized  food  expert  and 
his  name  has  stood  for  absolute 
purity  and  unexcelled  quality  in 
food  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  nature's  food  and  Maspero’s  Olive  Oil 
is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  the  grower. 

Tested  at  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

For  sale  by  nearly  all  high  class 
grocers.  If  your  provisioner  does  not 
have  it,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
I  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 

C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

{Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Government  Expert.) 


Complete 
Catalog  free 

on  request.  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  Novel¬ 
ties,  Watches,  Dia¬ 
monds  and  Rare  Art 
Merchandise.  Don’t 
make  your  holiday  pur¬ 
chases  without  seeing  our 
catalog.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 


Kendricks  Good-Luck 

TELESCOPING 

Pocket  Pencil 

Sterling  Silver  (cut  full  size).  Il  rich 
Mezzo-relief  is  shown  the  Horse 
Shoe,  Four  Leaf  Clover,  Wish¬ 
bone  and  the  lucky  Pig  with  the 
kinky  tail.  French  Gray  fin¬ 
ish.  A  charming  and  useful 
remembrance  for  Men  or 
Women.  For  scoring  at 
Bridge,  Golf,  and  the 
hundreds  of  uses  that 
a  pencil  is  needed 
for.  Any  Initial 
engraved  free. 

By  mail, 
postpaid. 


Be  sure 


to  write 


for  Catalog 


Wm.  Kendricks  Sons,  322  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Without  previous  knowledge  of  drawing 
or  use  of  colors.  We  teach  you  how  to  paint 
for  profit  or  pleasure  at  small  expense  and  fur¬ 
nish  all  material.  You  acquire  in  a  course  of 
lessons  by  the 

SA VIGNY  METHOD 

what  would  take  you  years  to  accomplish  in  the 
old  way.  The  Savigny  method  is  the  easiest 
and  most  wonderful  course  of  instruction  ever 
perfected,  it  aids  yon  to  gain  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  and  profits  in  a  few  lessons. 

CD  U  C  Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
*  book  giving  full  particulars , 

mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

THE  SAYIGNY  SCHOOL  OF  WATER  COLOR  PAINTING 
Studio  No.  R1  4  Adams  Ave.  West  Detroit,  Mich. 


to  the  disselboom,  or  tongue,  of  the  trek-wagon.  From  this  he  lowered  himself 
and  fell  between  the  legs  of  the  oxen  on  his  back  in  the  road.  In  an  instant  the 
body  of  the  wagon  had  passed  over  him,  and  while  the  dust  still  hung  above 
the  trail  he  rolled  rapidly  over  into  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  lay 
motionless..  It  was  four  days  before  he  was  able  to  reenter  the  British  lines, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  lying  in  the  open  veldt,  and  had  subsisted  on 
one  biscuit  and  two  handfuls  of  “mealies,”  or  what  we  call  Indian  corn. 

Another  time  when  out  scouting  he  and  his  Raffir  boy  while  on  foot  were 
“jumped”  by  a  Boer  commando  and  forced  to  hide  in  two  great  ant-hills.  The 
Boers  went  into  camp  on  every  side  of  them,  and  for  two  days,  unknown  to 
themselves,  held  Burnham  a  prisoner.  Only  at  night  did  he  and  the  Cape  boy 
dare  to  crawl  out  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  to  eat  the  food  tablets  they  carried  in 
their  pockets.  On  five  occasions  was  Burnham  sent  into  the  Boer  lines  with 
dynamite  cartridges  to  blow  up  the  railroad  over  which  the  enemy  was  receiving 
supplies  and  ammunition.  One  of  these  expeditions  nearly  ended  his  life. 

Burnham  is  Wounded  and  Invalided  Home 

On  June  2,  1901,  while  trying  by  night  to  blow  up  the  line  between  Pretoria 
and  Delagoa  Bay,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Boers  and  could  save  himself 
only  by  instant  flight.  He  threw  himself  along  the  back  of  his  pony  and  had  all 
but  got  away  when  a  bullet  caught  the  horse  and,  without  even  faltering  in  its 
stride,  it  crashed  to  the  ground  dead,  crushing  Burnham  beneath  it  and  knocking 
him  senseless.  He  continued  unconscious  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  he 
came  to  both  friends  and  foes  had  departed.  Bent  upon  carrying  out  his  orders, 
although  suffering  the  most  acute  agony,  he  crept  back  to  the  railroad  and 
destroyed  it.  Knowing  the  explosion  would  soon  bring  the  Boers,  on  his  hands 
and  knees  he  crept  to  an  empty  kraal,  where  for  two  days  and  nights  he  lay 
insensible.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appreciated  that  he  was  sinking  and  that 
unless  he  found  aid  he  would  die.  Accordingly,  still  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
set  forth  toward  the  sound  of  distant  firing.  He  was  indifferent  as  to  whether  it 
came  from  the  enemy  or  his  own  people,  but,  as  it  chanced,  he  was  picked  up  by  a 
patrol  of  General  Dickson’s  Brigade,  who  carried  him  to  Pretoria.  There  the 
surgeons  discovered  that  in  his  fall  he  had  torn  apart  the  muscles  of  the  stomach 
and  burst  a  blood-vessel.  That  his  life  was  saved,  so  they  informed  him,  was  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  for  three  days  he  had  been  without  food.  Had  he  attempted 
to  digest  the  least  particle  of  the  “staff  of  life”  he  would  have  surely  died.  His 
injuries  were  so  serious  that  he  was  ordered  home. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  was  given  such  hearty  thanks  and  generous  rewards  as 
no  other  American  ever  received  from  the  British  War  Office.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major,  presented  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  from  Lord 
Roberts  received  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  and  appreciation. 

In  part  the  Field-Marshal  wrote:  “I  doubt  if  any  other  man  in  the  force  could 
have  successfully  carried  out  the  thrilling  enterprises  in  which  from  time  to  time 
you  have  been  engaged,  demanding  as  they  did  the  training  of  a  lifetime,  com¬ 
bined  with  exceptional  courage,  caution,  and  powers  of  endurance.”  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  commanded  to  dine  with  the  Queen  and  spend  the 
night  at  Osborne,  and  a  few  months  later,  after  her  death,  King  Edward  created 
him  a  member  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  and  personally  presented  him 
with  the  South  African  medal  with  five  bars,  and  the  cross  of  the  D.  S.  O.  While 
recovering  his  health  Burnham,  with  Mrs.  Burnham,  were  “passed  on”  by  friends 
he  had  made  in  the  army  from  country  house  to  country  house ;  he  was  made  the 
guest  of  honor  at  city  banquets,  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland  rode  after  the  Belvoir 
hounds,  and  in  Scotland  made  mild  excursions  after  grouse.  But  after  six  months 
of  convalescence  he  was  off  again,  this  time  to  the  hinterland  of  Ashanti,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  went  in  the  interests  of  a  syndicate  to  investigate  a 
concession  for  working  gold  mines. 

With  his  brother-in-law,  J.  C.  Blick,  he  marched  and  rowed  twelve  hundred 
miles,  and  explored  the  Volta  River,  at  that  date  so  little  visited  that  in  one  day’s 
journey  they  counted  eleven  hippopotamuses.  In  July,  1901,  he  returned  from 
Ashanti,  and  a  few  months  later,  with  Mrs.  Burnham  and  his  younger  son,  Bruce, 
journeyed  to  East  Africa  as  director  of  the  East  African  Syndicate.  Burnham 
explored  a  tract  of  land  larger  than  Germany,  penetrating  a  thousand  miles 
through  a  country  never  before  visited  by  white  men  to  the  borders  of  the  Congo 
Basin.  With  him  he  had  twenty  white  men  and  five  hundred  natives.  The  most 
interesting  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  a  lake  forty-nine  miles 
square  composed  almost  entirely  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  snow-like 
crust  so  thick  that  on  it  the  men  could  cross  the  lake.  It  is  the  largest,  and,  when 
the  railroad  is  built — the  Uganda  Railroad  is  now  only  eighty-eight  miles  distant 
— it  will  be  the  most  valuable,  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  ever  found. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  interests  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  distinguished  mining 
engineer  of  South  Africa  and  this  country,  Burnham  went  to  Sonora,  Mexico,  to 
find  a  buried  city  and  to  open  up  mines  of  copper  and  silver.  Besides  seeking  for 
mines,  Hammond  and  Burnham,  with  Gardner  Williams,  another  American  who 
also  made  his  fortune  in  South  Africa,  are  working  together  on  a  scheme  to  import 
to  this  country  at  their  own  expense  many  species  of  South  African  deer.  The 
South  African  deer  is  a  hardy  animal  and  can  live  where  the  American  deer  can 
not,  and  the  idea  in  importing  him  is  to  prevent  big  game  in  this  country  from 
passing  away.  They  have  asked  Congress  to  set  aside  for  these  animals  a  portion 
of  the  forest  reserve.  Already  Congress  has  voted  toward  the  plan  $15,000,  and 
President  Roosevelt  is  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 


Burnham  is  Now  Cooling  Off  Among  the  Yaquis 

We  can  not  leave  Burnham  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Hammond  and 
Gardner  Williams.  Than  these  three  men  the  United  States  has  not  sent  to 
British  Africa  any  Americans  of  whom  she  has  better  reason  to  be  proud.  Such 
men  abroad  do  for  those  at  home  untold  good.  They  are  the  real  ambassadors  of 
their  country.  The  last  I  learned  of  Burnham  is  told  in  the  snapshot  of  him  which 
accompanies  this  article,  and  which  shows  him,  barefoot,  in  the  Yaqui  River.  It 
came  a  month  ago  in  a  letter  which  said  briefly  that  when  the  picture  was  snapped 
the  expedition  was  in  the  Yaqui  country  “trying  to  cool  off.”  There  his 
narrative  ended.  Promising  as  it  does  adventures  still  to  come,  it  seems  a  good 
place  in  which  to  leave  him. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  think  of  Mrs.  Burnham  keeping  house  for  her  husband  in 
Mexico,  and  at  Pasadena,  and  of  his  first  son,  Roderick,  studying  woodcraft  with 
his  father,  forestry  with  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  playing  right  guard  on  the  freshman 
team  at  the  University  of  California.  But  Burnham  himself  we  will  leave  “cooling 
off”  in  the  Yaqui  River,  perhaps  with  Indians  hunting  for  him  along  the  banks. 
And  we  need  not  worry  about  him.  We  know  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
they  will  not  catch  him. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


“A  Mechanical  TVkasferpiece” 


Our  1907  Model 


This  powerful,  roomy  car  has  a  wheel  base  of  104  inches;  34  inch 
wheels;  a  new  selective  type,  sliding  gear  transmission,  affording  three 
forward  speeds  and  reverse;  35  Horse  Power;  a  body  entirely  cast 
aluminum,  of  exceptionally  graceful  lines  and  durable,  beautiful 
finish;  and  a  foot  accelerator  which  does  not  alter  the  minimum  speed 
adjustment  set  by  the  hand  lever  on  the  steering  wheel.  And  there 
are  numerous  minor  refinements. 

But  Model  F  is  practically  a  larger  edition  of  Model  D,  which  finished  the 
Glidden  Tour  with  a  perfect  score,  without  a  repair  or  replacement. 

It  has  the  same  unfailing  flexible  control— as  flexible  as  that  of  a  steam  car; 
the  same  flexible  running  gear  (patented)  which  makes  it  the  only  car  really 
equipped  for  comfortable  country  road  travel. 

It  has  the  Marmon  kind  of  air-cooling,  which  means  that  it  gives  faultless 
service  under  conditions  that  will  make  a  water-cooler  boil  over. 

It  has  a  beauty  and  thoroughness  of  design  second  to  none. 

In  addition,  it  has  the  kind  of  materials,  including  the  liberal  use  of  Chrome 
Nickel  Steel,  and  the  workmanship  that  has  made  the  products  of  this  company 
famous  the  world  over  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

We  exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  December  1st  to  oth. 

For  complete  description  and  our  new  Glidden  Tour  Booklet,  address  T)ept.  2. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  (Estab.  1851)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


For  Sale  by 


Tkeo.  E.  Schulz ,  Broadway  <&  noth  St.,  Neu<  York  City 
F.  E.  Wing  Motor  Car  Co.,  12  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston ,  Mass. 
Brazier  Auto  Works,  3Sth  <£•  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Snodeal  Automobile  Co.,  2552  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rickey  Machine  Co.,  92  Eaton  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Piedmont  Motor  Car  Co.,  103  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  M.  Zimbrich, 


Van  Automobile  Co.,  4706  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  J.  Treadgold,  Hay  St.  <fc  Kelly  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  F.  Chase  <i  Co.,  A/S  Thud  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kashville  Motor  Car  Co.,  Xashville,  Tenn. 

O.  S.  Heller,  21 7  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Anthony,  AAO  West  33rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A5  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


> 

> 


Doesn’t  your  love  of  what  is  best  and  most  beautiful 
respond  at  once  to  the  suggestion  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  look  further  when  the  whole 
world  admits  the  art  leadership  of  Libbey  ? 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WE  PROUDLY  UPHOLD  QUALITY 


A  NRTlMID.Mt' 
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PRIDE  IN 
PRODUCTION 

Quality,  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  has  always  been 
the  dominant  factor  in 
the  production  of  the 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.’s 
canned  foods. 

The  honestly  acquired 
reputation  of  our  products 
represents  the  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  highest  tra¬ 
ditions  of  New  England 
integrity  backed  by  the 
most  up-to-date  methods. 

Our  foods  are  guaranteed  to 
possess  unrivaled  natural  flavor, 
being  absolutely  free  from  aduj- 
terants,  preservatives  or  impuri¬ 
ties.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  he 
should  gladly  order  for  you.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Booklet  “Five  Foods 
Ready  to  Serve”  sent  on  request. 


PARIS  SUGAR  CORN  is 

always  tender,  sweet  and 
creamy.  Serve  it  on  your 
table,  and  its  superior  fla¬ 
vor  and  character  are  at 
once  evident.  For  many 
years  Paris  Sugar  Com  has 
been  judged  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  America’s  quality. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  BAKED 
BEANS  supply  the  satisfying 
goodness  of  plump,  delicious 
beans  baked  in  New  England 
after  New  England  methods. 
A  liberal  helping  of  toothsome 
pork  in  every  tin. 

SCARB0R0  BEACH  CLAM 
CHOWDERisadeliciousMaine 
Chowder  made  from  the  suc¬ 
culent  white  shell  clam  and 
other  excellent  ingredients. 
Ready  in  a  minute  healthful 
and  welcome  at  any  repast  and 
every  meal.  It  is  the  equal  of 
the  finest  chowders  prepared 
by  the  best  cooks  along  the 
eastern  coast. 
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If  you  want  comfort,  you 
must  buy  a  Franklin 

You  can’t  get  comfort  in  a  car 
with  half-elliptic  springs  or  metal 
frame.  It  magnifies  inequalities  into 
bumps;  turns  car-tracks  into  jolts; 
and  makes  the  average  road  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strain. 

Franklin  wood -sills  with  Frank¬ 
lin  full- elliptic  spring- suspension  neu¬ 
tralize  these  inevitable  shocks,  and 
give  a  comfort  that  makes  motor¬ 
ing  the  complete  pleasure  that  it 
ought  to  be. 

Part  of  Franklin  comfort  is  ab¬ 
sence  of  trouble.  Light  weight — 
avoids  tire  -  trouble.  Air-cooled  —  no 
freezing  troubles. 

Why  don’t  you  send  for  Whitman’s  story 
“Across  America  in  a  Franklin”?  We  want  you 
to  have  it;  also  catalogue. 

Shaft-drive  Runabout  $1800  4-cylinder  Touring-car  $2800 

4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1850  6-cylinder  Touring-car  $4000 

Prices  iii  standard  colors  and  equipment,  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse. 

Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  colors,  extra. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 


BURN  HAM &MORRILL  CO 

PORTLAND  MAINE 


IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 
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Numbering  machines  are  like 
clerks  ;  those  that  are  competent 
bring  a  higher  price.  Better  a  poor 
clerk  than  a  poor  machine  ;  the 
clerk  may  improve.  The  original 

Bates  Hand  -  Numbering 
Machine 

costs  more  than  others  of  similar 
name  and  others  that  promise  sim¬ 
ilar  service,  but  the  accuracy,  speed 
and  legibility  of  its  work  justify 
the  price.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  original  Bates  Hand-Num¬ 
bering  Machine.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet. 

BATES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
32  Lakeside  Ave,  Orange,  N.  J. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  stationers. 


Over  the 
Nuts  and  Wine 

A  book  of  original 
toasts  and  epigrams, 
by  JAMES  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  HARVEY,  auth¬ 
or  of  “In  Bohemia.” 
Printed  in  two  colors, 
on  antique  buff  paper. 
Bound  in  the  shape  of 
a  champagne  cooler 
with  bottle.  Veneer 
finish,  bands,  labels, 
etc.,  reproduced  in 
exact  representation  of 
those  on  the  wine  bottle, 
and  hoops  of  silver  on 
the  bucket.  In  a  box, 
price  75c.  Full  leather, 
price  $2.00. 

Cigarettes  in  Fact  and  Fancy 

By  JOHN  BAIN,  Jr.,  and  CARL  WERNER. 
Mr.  Bain  has  contributed  many  interesting  and 
not  well  known  facts  concerning  the  seductive 
little  rolls.  The  lighter  side  of  the  work  will 
be  found  to  contain  all  the  best  and  wittiest 
in  prose  and  poetry  concerning  the  subject. 
Printed  and  bound  uniform  with  “Tobacco 
Leaves,”  and  “Tobacco  in  Song  and  Story.” 
Cloth,  12mo,  price  75c.  Full  pigskin,  inclosed 
in  an  imitation  cigarette  box,  price  $1 .50.  Sent 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  H.  M.  CALDWELL 
CO.,  Publishers,  208  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Splitting  Hairs 


The  razor  that  will  split  a  hair  is  the  stropped 
razor,  for  no  razor,  no  matter  what  kind,  can 
hold  a  hair-splitting  edge  without  being  occa¬ 
sionally  stropped.  The  barber  will  tell  you 
that  a  good  strop  is  as  necessary  as  the  razor 
for  a  smooth,  easy  shave.  A  Torrey  Strop 
will  enable  the  most  inexperienced  to  quickly 
edge  up  a  razor. 


are  made  in  all  styles.  Popular  prices — 60c 
75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.60.  Sent  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply.  Money  refunded 
or  new  strop  if  not  satisfactory. 

Torrey’s  Oil-Edge  Dressing  will  keep  any 
strop  soft  and  pliable.  Price  I5c  at  dealers  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue’ of 
Torrey  Strops,  containing  valuableinformation 
for  those  who  shave,  sent  free. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  31,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Wonderful  Fur  Val  ue 

And  just  in  time  for  a 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


ORDER  AT  ONCE 
We  cannot  supply  more 
after  these  are  soid 

$1=  only 

No.  61x36.  Girls’  Combination 
»rt,coiisistin^of  large  stylish  flat 
collar,  and  the  latest  new  shaped 
muff.  This  exquisite  set  is  made 
from  the  finest  quality  of  white 
Angora  fur.  and  curly  lamb’s 
wool,  which  is  recommended, 
not  only  for  its  rich  luxurious 
appearance,  but  also  for  its  dur¬ 
able,  wearing  qualities.  The  set 
is  exactly  as  illustrated.  Collar 
lined  throughout  with  heavy, 
white  satin,  and  the  muff  is 
finished  with  a  cord.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  girl  up  to  ten  years 
of  age.  Nothing  could  be 'more 
appropriate,  more  acceptable 
for  a  Christmas  present,  than 
this  beautiful  set,  which  is 
shipped  by  us  in  a  neat  paste¬ 
board  box.  It  is  positively  the 
greatest  value  ever  offered  in 
a  child’s  fur  set;  white  onlv. 
PRICE . $1.00 


SIXTH  AVE. 

MEW  YORK  CITY  N  Y. 


Approval,  Freight  Paid,  fiction  $1.00  $1.75  £“hr 

™  -  ‘  Sectional 

Bookcase 


SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 
The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  cases  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
hn<  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.  Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  41 
;  The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


Money 
back  if 
wanted. 


EVERY  MAN  NEEDS 

An  Interchangeable  Leaf 

Vest  Pocket  Memorandum  Book 

Convenient.  Up-to-Date.  Economical. 
Permits  rearrangement  or  renewal 
‘  of  any  leaf.  Leaves  lie  flat  when 
open. 

Not  for  sale 
by  dealers. 

Stiff  Cover,  cloth  bound,  'll?- 
and  50  ruled  leaves 
Flexible  Seal  Leather  cA- 
Cover  &  50  ruled  leaves 
Extra  package  leaves,  10  cents;  Patented 
3  for  25c.  Index  10c.  Name  in  gold  on  cover 
25  cents  additional.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

A  set  of  365  dated  leaves  for  1907  to  be  used  with 
above  books,  price  $1.00.  An  indexed  desk  tray 
furnished  free  with  each  set.  Makes  an  ideal  ap¬ 
pointment  book  or  loose  leaf  diary.  Write  today. 

Clarke  Loose-Leaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  C. 

I  230  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


At  your  dealer’s 
or  direct  at 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

<  y  ^or  Christmas  for  a  boy  or  girl  is  the 
“Irish  Mail”  Touring  Car.  The  child 
^  will  enjoy  running  it  and  it  fur¬ 
nishes  just  the  exercise  needed 
to  develop  fully  every  muscle. 

“IRISH  MAIL” 


cars  are  strong,  speedy  aud 
safe.  Geared  like  an  auto 
and  with  rubber  tires.  Insist 
on  the  “Irish  Mail.”  The 
name  is  on  the  seat  and  it 
is  guaranteed  by  maker. 
Hill-Standard  III fg.  Co.,  04  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


Brown’s  Famous  Pictures 


GEO.  P.  BROWN  &  CO. 


Reproductions  of  Famous 
Pain  lings,  Portraits  and 
Homes  of  Famous  People, 
etc.,  thousands  of  subjects, 
size  5)4x8.  One  cent  each. 
120  for  $1.00. 

Send  2c  stamp  to 
pay  postage.  We 
will  send  2  Sample 
Pictures  and  big 
catalogue  with 
1000  miniature  il¬ 
lustrations. 

COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF  BIRDS 

vize  5x7,  2c  each.  $1  75  p  >r 
100.  Catalogue  and  sample 
for  2c  sump 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Jot  It  Down  — instead  of  burdening  your  memory.  Keep  notes  of 
engagements  and  promises,  and  a  record  of  events,  in  Huebsch’s 

YEAR  BOOK  for  1907 

Two  Suggestions: 

No.  100,  Postpaid,  15c. 
(With  a  name  in  gold  on  cover,  30c.) 

Vest-pocket  size,  full  cloth  bound, 
four  days  to  a  page,  20  extra  pages 
for  memoranda;  22  pages  of  un¬ 
usual  information  alone  worth  the 
cost.  Calendars  for  three  years, 
postal  rates;  interest  laws;  tables 
of  weights,  measures,  metric  sys¬ 
tem ;  largest  cities;  greatest  alti¬ 
tudes  ;  time  differences,  etc.  A 
mine  of  facts,  tables  and  statistics. 

No.  123,  Russia  leather.  De  Luxe,  2J^x3)4,  3  davs  to  page,  com- 
pact  and  dainty,  50c.  (With  name,  65c.)  Other  Pocket  and  Desk 
styles,  cloth  and  leather  bindings;  Annual  and  Perpetual ;  prices, 
15c.  to  $4.00.  Free  Illustrated  catalogue  will  prove  the 
very  thing  to  solve  your  Christmas  gift  problem. 
B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  1148  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 


PICTURE-GALLERY  GEORGE 

( Continued  from  />n±e  2,) 


out  then,  after  Foist  Call,  in  a  sampan,  very  pale 
some  nine  hours  over  his  liberty  an’  01’  Particilar 
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He’d  heard  officially  the  Isezak’cho  was  close  to  a  ghastly  ruin  an’ 
ashore  that  day  he  was  sure  was  in  it.  So  at  the  Mast  that  mornin’ 


an’  debilitated  to  see.  He  was 
was  tearin’  mad  at  anything. 

'  every  sailorman 

i  ,  - - — - — *  l  he  lit  on  to  our 

George  an  heaved  all  the  extra  dooties  on  the  ship  at  him,  completin’  the  horror 
But  I’m  ahead  of  meself. 

“George  comes  aboard,  ye  see,  draggin’  himself  along  between  decks •  it  was 
crammed  wit’  men  there;  we  were  just  come  in  from  scrubbin’  canvas  topside 
the  mess  gear  was  down  an’  the  marine  country  was  full  of  undershoits  an’  half- 
cleaned  rifles.  The  mixture  appeared  to  annoy  our  George. 

“  ‘Hello,’  says  I,  slappin'  him  on  the  back.  ‘Where  was  you  last  night?’ 

“  ‘How  should  I  know?’  says  he.  ‘I  wisht  you  wouldn’t  slap  me  that  wav  it 
makes  me  head  ache.  ’ 

“  ‘I  was  lookin’  for  you  everywhere,’  I  says. 

“  ‘Was  you,  though?’ says  he.  ‘Phew!  Ain’t  that  smell  o’  breakfast  disgustin’’’ 

“George’s  overshoit  was  a  little  loose  at  the  neck.  I  says: 

“  ‘Why,  George!  You  ain’t  had  yourself  tattooed!’ 

“He  makes  a  dab  at  his  neck. 

“  ‘Me?’  he  rattles  in  his  throat.  ‘Where?  Where?’  An’,  when  he’d  tore  his  shoit 
half  off  his  back,  there  all  over  his  bos’m  was  the  saddest-lookin’  sketch  I  ever  saw 

“It  was  a  nice,  female  figger,  out  o’  the  ol’  Black  Crook,  I  should  think! 
Vintage  o  jo,  when  the  Prof,  was  in  his  prime.  She  was  up  on  one  toe  an’  as 
though  kickin’  George  in  the  chin  wit’  the  other.  No,  she  wasn’t  prim  by  no 
means— but  the  woik  itself!  Oh,  what  drawerin’!  I  think  the  Prof,  must  ’a’ 
passed  away  over  the  last  of  it. 

“We  took  an’  sat  George  into  a  barber  chair  adjacent,  an’  he  actu’lly  bust  into 
tears  when  he  seen  himself  in  the  glass. 

“  ‘Pm  ruined,’  he  moans.  ‘Whatever  got  into  me  to  do  it!  I’ll  never  be  the 
same  again!’  It  was  a  circus;  the  crowd  ten  deep  an’  more  cornin’  all  the  time. 

“  ‘Don’t  take  on  so,  George,’  I  says  soothin’ly.  ‘Why,  it’s  a  decoration.’ 

“  ‘Oh!’  says  he,  ‘a  decoration!  Gawd  forgive  you,  Shorty,  for  sayin’  that!’  I 
pushed  out,  quite  hoit  at  havin’  me  taste  questioned.  Safe  on  the  other  side  o’  the 
deck,  I  did  a  few  light  steps— quite  Black  Crookish— an’  stuck  a  friend’s  head 
into  the  dishwashin’  machine. 

“Well,  from  that  vury  day,  George  begun  to  change.  I  noticed  it  in  little  things. 
Foist-off,  I  didn’t  have  no  more  pale-blue  letters  waggled  in  me  face.  An’  George 
in  the  shower-baths  was  always  tryin’  to  hide  the  Black  Crook  lady.  He’d  quite 
dropped  off  his  ol’  game,  as  a  pose  plasteek.  He  kept  a  little  mirror  in  his  ditty- 
box  an’  used  to  sneak  off  an’  look  at  his  embellishments  in  it.  .  .  .  I  learned 
several  useful  new  woids  by  listenin’  attentive  to  George  at  such  times. 

“  ‘It’s  tumble,’  he  says  one  day,  ‘to  think  of  goin’  through  life  shovin’  a  sketch 
like  that  in  front  of  you.  If  it  was  even  something  else!’ 

“  ‘Why,’  I  says,  ‘then  why  don’t  you  have  it  covered  up  with  something  else? 
Something  to  fit  over  it,  something  artistic,  reely  Japanese— a  souvenir,  hey?  Go 
to  a  good  Jap  tattooer  an’  tell  him  you  want  an  ichi  ban  pitcher  laid  over  that. 
You  won’t  regret  it.’ 

“  ‘No?’  says  he,  startin’  up.  ‘You  think  I  wouldn’t?  Could  I  truly  get  the 
mis-ruble  thing  covered  up  that  way?  Shorty,  I  believe  I  could.  You’re  all  right, 
you  are,  ol’  scout.’  He  was  quite  tickled;  we  were  out  of  Yoko  an’  coastin’  for 
Kobe,  an’  he  could  hardly  wait  to  get  there  to  try  it  on. 

“At  Kobe  George  was  in  a  poifect  fever  to  get  his  liberty  an’  find  a  tattooer. 
An’  when  he  did  get  ashore,  it  was  the  grief  o’  me  life  I  couldn’t  go  wit’  him.  ‘If 
only  I  was  goin’  to  be  there  to  direct  it,’  I  says  to  him,  ‘an’  see  to  the  particilars.’ 

“  ‘Never  fear  for  me,’  says  he,  almost  fresh  for  the  foist  time  in  weeks.  ‘I  shall 
do  very  nicely  on  me  own.’  An’  he  flounces  down  the  gangway  into  the  launch. 

“  ‘Oh,’  says  I  to  meself,  ‘almost  his  sweet  self  again,  hey?’ 

“But  that  was  only  a  vury  short  relapse.  He  retoined  wit’  all  the  looks  of  a 
guy  fresh  from  swallowin’  a  long  drink  an’  suspectin’  too  late  it’s  wood  alcohol. 

“  ‘Shorty,’  says  he,  somewhat  pale  under  the  light,  ‘I’m  goin’  to  ask  you  to 
look  at  thishere.  ’  He  peels.  Patrick  seen  it— he  was  there  for  one. 

“Say,  as  George  stood  there,  I  couldn’t  see  him  at  all.  The  only  thing  I  could 
see  was  a  red,  blue,  an’  green  geisha,  about  a  foot  an’  a  half  high,  trailin’  all  over 
George.  Ye  can  imagine,  when  I  tell  ye  her  fancy  hair-pins  was  ticklin’  his  neck 
an’  her  skoits  finished  off  under  his  belt.  Seein’  it  all  at  once,  it  dazed  me. 

“  ‘Well,  well,’  he  snaps  out.  ‘How  about  it?’ 

“  ‘Why,  George,'  I  says,  as  though  unwillin’ly;  ‘it’s  too  big.’ 

“  ‘Helldammitl’  he  howls,  goin’ up  in  the  air.  ‘That’s  what  I  told  him !  Too 
big?  It’s  life-size !’ 

“  ‘Oh,  not  quite,’  I  says  gently,  reprovin’  Harah  an’  Patrick  here,  wit’  a  glance, 
for  laughin’.  ‘Not  quite  life-size.  But  it  ruther  shocked  me,  you  see,  coinin’  on 
it  suddenly;  it’s  so  awful  prominent.  If  you  was  off  the  len’th  o’  the  ship,  that’s 
all  I  could  see  of  you — that  lady.  An’  I  don’t  even  think  she’s  a  geisha,  George— 
look  at  that  there  sash  tied  in  front.  It’s  good  you’re  no  marrid  man ;  it  wouldn’t 


hardly  do  for  one,  would  it?’ 

“  ‘No?’  says  he  in  a  little, 
think  so?’ 

“  ‘/  should  hesitate,’  I  says. 


MENTION 


weak  voice,  sittin’  down  on  a  box.  ‘You  don’t 

‘If  I  was  goin’  to  get  marrid,  it’s  hardly  that 
style  pitcher  I’d  have  punched  into  me.  I’d  select  somethin’  more— more  perfes- 
sional,  more  heroyk.’ 

“ ‘What  would  you  have,  Shorty?’  he  quavers,  holdin’ his  head.  ‘Tell  me  true, 
Shorty,  for  you’re  a  sympathizin’  friend  at  least,  which  some  ain’t’— wit’  a  look 
at  Patrick  an’  Harah. 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  quite  cheerful  an’  ocktimistic,  ‘why  not  a  naval  battle?’ 

“He  stares  at  me  an’  gives  a  ghastly  laugh.  ‘A  naval  battle!’  says  he. 
‘You’re  out  o’  your  head.’ 

“  ‘A  naval  battle’s  thrillin’  an’  appropriate,’  I  says  foimly.  ‘Moreover,  the 
details  is  confused,  impresh’alistic.  They  can  be  as  mixed  as  ye  like  an’  none  the 
wiser.  You  could  almost,  I  think,’  says  I,  eyin’  him  over  like  a  doctor  pre¬ 
scribin’,  ‘have  a  naval  battle  yet,  over  that.’ 

“He  gets  up  an’  faced  me.  ‘You’re  a  dope,’  he  says.  ‘An’  I’m  the  bell  pinhead 
o’  the  Asiatic  Station.’  An’  draggin’  his  heels,  he  takes  his  Jap  lady  away  wit’  him. 

“George’s  tattooin’  was  the  talk  o’  the  ship  next  mornin’.  It  was  just  gettin’ 
painful  an’  George  consequently  vury  fretful  an’  every  one  plaguin’  him  fora  look. 
For  ten  cents  Amurican  money  I  think  George  would  ’a’  chucked  himself  overboard. 

“Patrick,  knowin’  the  particilars,  says  to  me  next  day; 

“  ‘I  think  he’s  gettin’  a  trifle  nutty,  Shorty,  from  worryin’  over  it.  He  acks 
very  queer  at  times  an’  goes  around  mutt’rin’  to  himself.  He’s  a  wild  eye.  You’d 
best  cut  it  out.’ 

“  ‘Cut  what  out?’  says  I,  vury  indignant  an’  properly  so.  ‘What  am  I  doin’ 
now?  /  was  done  wit’  Professor  McManus.  Did  I  make  him  go  to  that  Kobe  Jap? 
No;  a  donkey  engine  couldn’t  ’a’  held  him  back.  An’  that  ain’t  all.  When  these 
pitcheresque  guys  get  tinkerin’  wit’  themselves  they  never  let  up.  He’ll  go  on  of 
hisself,  now  ha’s  got  the  habit.  Wait  till  we’re  at  Nangasawki;  you’ll  see.’  We 
were  out  o’  Kobe  then,  an’  runnin’  south. 

“George  got  a  way  of  huntin’  me  up  an’  goin’  into  mournin’  to  me  about 
himself.  It  was  all  about  the  tattoo  lady.  ‘It’s  havin’  an  effeck  on  the  ship,  too,’ 
he  says.  ‘Billy  Spratt — you  know  how  religious  he  is — he  says  the  other  day  wasn’t 
there  some  way  o’  tonin’  it  down  an’  makin’  it  less  life-like?  He  says  he  thinks  it 
almost  ain’t  just  nice;  it’s  nearly  as  if  there  was  ladies  concealed  aboard — Heaven 
help  us !’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says  kindly,  ‘there’s  always  the  naval  battle,  George.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  talk  so,’  he  says,  twistin’  his  fingers  into  his  hair.  ‘How  can  you, 
Shorty?  You  know  there’s  nothin’  more’ll  take  over  this  ...  is  there  now?' 
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COLLIER’S 


“A  Grand  Party” 


WE  have  published  a  slxty-four-page  book: 
"Entertaining  with  Cards.” 

We  want  to  send  you  a  copy,  with  our 
compliments. 

It  describes  and  pictures  hundreds  of  novel 
entertainments  with  cards— goes  into  details  re¬ 
garding  invitations,  arrangements,  cards,  decora¬ 
tions,  costumes,  favors,  ways  for  finding  partners, 
tally  cards,  rules,  prizes,  menus  —  everything 
necessary  to  make  each  entertainment  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success. 

All  we  ask  in  return  for  this  book,  is  that  you 
will  try  Congress  Cards. 

We  want  you  to  try  them  because  we  know 
that  if  you  do,  you  will  always  play  with  them  in 
preference  to  all  other 
cards. 

They  are  the  only  play¬ 
ing  cards  which  perfectly 
harmonize  with  refined  and 
exclusive  surroundings  and 
entertainments. 

In  this  respect  they  are 
really  unique— no  other 
cards  approach  them  in 
.quality  — classed  “beyond 
competition”  at  all  the 
great  international  expositions. 

The  backs  of  Congress  Cards  are  miniature 
art  gems— perfect  reproductions  of  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings  i  a  colors  and  gold. 

You  have  over  one  hundred  subjects  to  choose 
from— a  variety  so  great  that  you  can  secure  Con¬ 
gress  Cards  with  backs  suitable  for  any  plan  of 
decoration  and  entertainment. 

For  a  Grand  Party  there  are  many  appropriate 
backs,  particularly  the  Minuet,  and  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  Mistletoe  back  is  very  suitable. 

“A  Grand  Party” 

is  fully  described,  among  many  other  novel  enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  book  which  we  will  send  you. 


"A  variety  of  games  are  introduced.  Grand 
(whist  without  a  trump)  is  played  at  the  head 
table,  Cinch  at  the  second.  Whist  at  the  third. 
Hearts  at  the  fourth,  etc.  One  or  more  'jolly 
tables’  may  be  introduced,  playing  laughable 
games,  such  as  Old  Maid,  etc.  Or  the  guests  may 
sew  buttons  on  a  piece  of  cloth  at  one  table,  the 
couple  sewing  on  the  most,  progressing.  At  an¬ 
other  table  needles  are  threaded,  or  jackstraws 
played,  etc.  If  desired,  the  leader  at  each  table 
and  deal  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  game  to  be 
played  after  looking  at  his  hand.  In  this  case  four 
hands  should  be  played  at  each  table  before  ringing 
the  bell,  to  allow  each  player  to  partake  of  the 
privilege.” 

Scoring  of  the  games,  arrangement  of  tables, 
etc.,  are  all  described  in  the 
book. 

Congress  Cards  are  the 
only  cards  suitable  for  such, 
entertainments  as  these. 

They  are  so  flexible, 
smooth  and  full  of  life  that 
they  put  vim  and  snap  into 
every  game. 

The  clear-cut,  cleanly 
printed  faces  and  large  in¬ 
dexes  mate  mistakes  in  reading  them  almost 
impossible. 

Congress  Cards  are  perfect  in  manufacture, 
absolutely  uniform,  and  have  edges  of  pure  bur¬ 
nished  gold  leaf. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  the  back  you  want. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  or  the  inside 
wrapper  from  a  pack  of  Congress  Cards,  and  we 
will  send  book,  and  also  illustrations  of  all  Con¬ 
gress  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards  if 
you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for  card 
parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing-  Card  Co.,  Station  PP,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Copyright,  1900-1-3-4-6,  by 
The  L.  S.  Playing  Card  Co. 


Two  Kinds  of 


“Good  Health 


THERE  is  active  and  passive  Good-health! 

One  kind  is  the  aggressive,  conquering 
Health  of  the  pacing  Tiger. 

The  other  is  the  placid,  passive,  action¬ 
less  Health  of  the  Cow  lying  on  the  grass,  chew¬ 
ing  her  cud,  and  waiting  to  be  milked  for  an¬ 
other’s  benefit. 

This  wide  difference  in  Health  springs  chiefly 
from  the  wide  difference  in  food. 

The  Tiger  feeds  entirely  on  meats,  which  are 
Nitrogenous  Foods,  rich  in  Proteids. 

The  Cow  feeds  on  grass  and  other  carbon¬ 
aceous  Foods,  containing  very  little  Proteid. 

Proteid,  you  know,  is  the  food-factor  which 
builds  and  rebuilds  animal  (human)  tissue,  brain, 
flesh  and  muscle. 

It  is  also  the  factor  that  builds  Courage,  Au¬ 
dacity,  “Nerve,  ”  and  that  pent-up  Force  of  the 
coiled  spring,  ready  to  instantly  apply. 

This  is  the  reason  why  meat-eating  Races, 
and  meat-eating  animals  have,  through  the 
effect  of  these  Proteids,  triumphed  ever  since 
the  world  began. 
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But  there  is  one  Vegetable  which  is  richer 
than  the  richest  Meat  in  Nitrogenous  Proteid. 

That  Vegetable  is  the  Bean — of  Snider  class. 

These  Snider-grade  Beans  contain  23  to  25 
pounds  of  Nitrogenous  Proteid  in  every  100 
pounds,  with  less  than  2  pounds  of  Fat  to  handi¬ 
cap  their  absorption  by  the  system. 

Even  Beefsteak  contains  only  20  pounds  of 
this  "pre-eminent”  food-factor  diluted  with  76 
pounds  of  Water  per  100  pounds. 

Daily  Bread  contains  less  than  7  pounds  per 
100  of  Proteid,  and  Eggs  but  124  pounds  per  100. 

So  that  Beans  are  richer  in  the  aggressive, 
“Tiger-kind”  of  Health-production  than  any 
other  food  of  twice  their  price  that  can  be  freely 
digested  by  the  average  person. 
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WITH 

'Mato  sai 


The  great  handicap  of  Beans  has  been  their 
useless  and  inconvenient  excess  of  Sulphur.  cess”  Pork  &  Beans  that  you  cut 
This  Sulphur  turns  into  Sulphuretted  Hydro-  open  will  show  the  difference  in¬ 
gen  Gas  when  Beans  (as  ordinarily  cooked)  are  stantly. 

eaten.  And  that  Gas  in  turn  causes  Flatulence,  And,  when  you  taste  them, 
Colic, “Wind  on  the  Stomach.”  their  mellow,  cheesy  consistency, 

Moreover,  Beans  (as  ordinarily  cooked)  are  with  their  fine  full  flavor,  tinged 
so  close-textured  that  the  juices  of  the  stomach  with  that  appetizing  S  even- 
cannot  penetrate  them  freely  enough  to  fully  Spiced  Snider  Catsup  will  sur- 
digest  them.  prise  and  delight  you. 

This  is  why  the  Snider  Process  of  preparing  Your  money  back  from  the  Gro- 
and  cooking  Pork  &  Beans  was  invented.  cer  if,  in  your  opinion,  Snider’s 

That  Process  not  only  eliminates  bean-faults,  are  not  the  finest  Pork  &  Beans 
but  renders  Snider  Beans  mellow,  cheesy,  por-  you  have  ever  eaten, 
ous  and  very  absorbent.  This  advertisement  authorizes 

It  does  this  without  making  them  soft,  the  refund, 
mushy,  split,  cracked,  soupy  or  discolored,  like 

other  brands  of  Pork  &  Beans.  The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co., 

A  glance  into  the  first  tin  of  “Snider- Pro-  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


. 


TROUSERS  MANSERS  G00DF0RM 
FLEXIBLE  CLAMP  FITS  THICK  OR  THIN. 


Many  Merchants 

have  our  goods  in  stock,  but 
you  may  not  readily  find 
them.  Send  order  to  us,  then 
you  will  receive  the  genuine 
“Good  form”  equipments 
through  the  local  merchant 
or  from  us  by  prepaid  ex 
press.  Sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


coat  manger 
NO  21 


America’s  Best  Underwear 

The  Perfect  Fitting,  Popular  Priced 

Union  Suits 


Dress  for  health 
in  theonly  under¬ 
wear  that  is  made 
right.  Made  of 
pure  wool,  fleece- 
lined,  both  the 
fleece  and  the 
outer  fabric  are 
woven  in  loops  on 
the  famous  “loop 
fleece ”  principle. 
That  is  why 


:loth  lined 


NiCKEl  PlATEO 


r  PATENT  PENOINGX 
ADJUSTABLE  TO  SIZE 


iviunsing 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory 

No  other  underwear  combines  so  many 
good  qualities  and  is  so  moderate  in  cost. 
A  daily  production  of  10,000  garments 
is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  comfort,  durability,  appearance 
or  price,  the  Munsing  Underwear  merits 
your  patronage.  A  trial  order  wil  1  convince 
you.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for 
illustrated  style  book,  samples  of  fabric  and 
Doll’s  Dainty  Pink  or  Blue  Undervests. 

One  vest  for  three  two  cent  stamps. 

Two  vests  for  five  two  cent  stamps. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Co. 

289  Lyndale  Avenue  No.,  Minneapolis. 

The  best  equipped  knitting  mill  in  the  United  States 


FOLOEO 


Get  the  Genuine 


Goodform 


Doth  men  and  women  like  the  “Goodform”  Closet 
'*■*  Sets.  They  save  trouble  and  expense  of  pressing 
garments,  retaining  the  shape  and  form;  they  increase 
the  capacity  of  closets;  every  garment  is  instantly  get- 
at-able.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without 
it;  for  it’s  a  joy  every  day  in  the  year. 

“Goodform”  Set  for  Men  “Goodform”  Set  for  Ladies 

$4.50,  delivered.  $3.00,  delivered. 

6  Coat  Hangers,  No.  21,  ad-  6  Coat  Hangers,  No.  21,  ad¬ 
justable.  justable. 

6  Trousers  Hangers,  No.  41,  g  Skirt  Hangers,  adjustable. 

cloth  lined.  „ 

1  each  Shelf  Bar  and  Door  1  eacTh  Shelf  Bar  and  Door 
Loop.  Lo°P- 

1  Shoe  Rail,  No.  27.  1  Shoe  Rail,  No.  27. 

All  nickel  plated.  In  attractive  enameled  boxes, 
especially  right  for  Christmas.  Remember  we  de¬ 
liver  for  the  price. 

hagenuine.  Every  article  . 
or  to  anything  of  its  kind;  1 
ig  back  and  money  will  be  gjg 

’  It'i  if,,  hncm  a  to  irAril  a 


IHleaMh 

HJmH^rweao4 


has  none  of  the  stuffy  feeling  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  wool.  The  loop 
weave  affords  air  spaces  that  assure 
perfect  ventilation,  keeping  the  body 
at  an  even  temper¬ 
ature  and  the  skin  ^ 

dry  and  healthy.  TyiT’C 

Write  forfree book,  /' sVAy! ^  M 

"Loop  ot  Health,  Fleece  /SS/ 
ot  Comfort.”  /-^/  S ^ 

WRIGHT’S  K/j  Jmr 

Health  Underwear  Co.  c-d 

75  Franklin  Street  / 

NEW  Y3RK 


I  Knew  He  Would  Like  if 


GOODFORM  SHOE  RAIL  N0.27 

PATENT  PENDING 
NICKEL  PLATED  25* 


FOLDED 


These  trade-mark  cri^crosstoies  on  every  package 

Creseo  wits  and 

(Formc^k  call^^^^JTEN^iRITS) 

BARLEVciW'iTALS, 

Perfect  Breakfasted  Deadly.  Health  Cereals. 
PANSY  FLOUI^^or  Afa wry  Tfcke  and  Biscuit 
Unlike  all  Jnher  jyrds.  grocers. 

Forsook  of^nple,  write 

FARWEll  &  RAINES,  ^VATEWOWN,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 


Savings  deposited  with  this  institution  are  as  safe  as  government  bonds 
and  yield  a  larger  income  —  4 </0  interest  compounded  twice  a  year. 
Please  send  for  Booklet  “F” — free  on  request. 


OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
SchoolorCollege  course. One-half  thework 
for  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done, 
k  The  University  of  Chicago 
VBox  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  Building 


the  Citizens  Savings  &  trust  CO 

L  EVE  LANO  ;  O  H’J  16'X'- THE  SC  ITV  OF  B  AN'K  Si.' 
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N  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


There 
can 

only  be 
one  best 

This  instrument  is  the  pioneer  speed 
indicator.  It  recently  received  the  A. 
C.  G.  B.  &  I.  Gold  Medal  award,  for 
its  remarkable  durability,  positive  accu¬ 
racy  and  absolutely  perfect  performance. 

Why  not  have  the  accepted  standard — and 
by  actual  test  the  most  Reliable  Speedometer 
in  the  world  ?  Gold  Medal  literature  free. 


We  exhibit  at 
Grand  Central 
Palace,  Decem¬ 
ber  1  st  to  8th  and  | 
Madison  Square 
Garden,  January 
1 2th  to  1 9th. 

Jones 

Speedometer 

101  W.  32nd  St. 

New  York 


for  six  months. 


No  word-twisting — no  argument — nothing  but 
this — 

“If  a  hole  develops  within  six  months  from  the 
time  you  buy  them  send  the  defective  socks  back 
and  get  new  ones  immediately.” 

At  the  time  of  purchase — whether  you  buy 
them  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  —  you 
get  a  written,  dated  and  signed  guarantee. 
That  guarantee  is  positive  and  has  never  been 
violated. 

“Everwear”  hosiery  is  sold  in  boxes  of  six 
pairs — all  one  size  in  each  box.  The  price  is 
$1 .50  a  box. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  “An  Everwear  Yarn.” 

It’s  a  good  one  and  it’s  free. 


Everwear  Hosiery  Co.,  523  State  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHY 

SUFFER 

FROM 

ACHING 


FEET? 

The  sole  of  your 
shoe  largely  deter¬ 
mines  whether  you 
shall  have  foot  com¬ 
fort  or  torture.  The 
average  shoe  has  a 
stiff  unsympathetic  in-sole  of  hard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  bottom  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually  tired  and  sore. 

For  54  years  I  have  studied  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  about  the 


Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe 


The  sole  in  this  shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers,  and  best  of  all,  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upou  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  foot,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 

Men’s  4.00  4.50  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


it’s  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler 
Ash  Sifter  saves  coal.  Turning  the  crank  for 
a  minute  sifts  the  day’s  ashes.  No  dust,  nor 
dirt;  easy  to  operate;  a  child  can  do  it,  and  no 
maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron  barrel; 
saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  catalog  46. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

333  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 


V  l  xP  \  fjPSPi  OUTWEAR  THREE  ORDINARY  KINDS  W  I 

\  Better,  more  comfortable,  easier  than  any  other  sus-  II  j  Trill  Si 

V  pender.  LIGHT  or  HEAVY  weights,  or  extra  long  at  no  //  'Ll/  a  /  /  BJl 

extra  cost,  with  sweat-proof,  non-rusting  buckles,  un-  ji  iinfc&ljt 
breakable,  pliable  leather  ends,  and  shoulder  straps  that  #  III  n  fWBi 
^  '  **  stand  wear  and  tear.  Bull  Dog  Suspenders  make  9  ItrUjLMR 

U  gifts  that  every  man  and  boy  will  appreciate.  // 

T  i  r  \  r  %ijr ATTRACTIVELY  BOXED  in  SINGLE  PAIRS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS  II  ( 

A.  \kM&  .ii|A  Sold  by  all  Dealers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  for  Fifty  Cents.  \  A  JL/ 

JJ*  ^2?  f  ^  Money  Back  if  they  don't  Satisfy.  jk  /  JCjfcr''  /,* 

^  HEWES  &  POTTER  /TO 

^  j  Largest  Suspender  Makers  in  the  World 

■i  i>)  Dept.  7,  87  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  '  (y  mi 

Our  useful,  refreshing  Bull  Dog  Suspender  Comb  and  Case  mailed,  postpaid,  for  Ten  Cents.  Instructive 
Booklet,  “Style,  or  How  to  Dress  Correctly, “.sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  periodical. 


Why  Norwall  Vacuum  Valves 
on  Your  Steam  Radiators 

Mean  More  Heat — 

— From  Less  Fuel 

If  your  Steam  Radiators  are  fitted  with 
Norwall  Vacuum  Valves,  they  will  let  out 
the  cold  air,  when  you  get  up  steam,  close 
when  the  steam  reaches  them,  and  stay 
closed,  so  the  cold  air  can’t  get  back  in 
to  kill  the  steam. 

Consequently,  when  the  steam  in  your 
radiators  begins  to  cool  and  condense,  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  which  not  only  keeps  at-  | 
mospheric  pressure  off  the  water  below  so  it 
can  keep  on  boiling  as  the  temperature  low¬ 
ers,  but  it  actually  draws  the  heat  out  of 
the  water  by  suction  and  keeps  it  boiling 
and  giving  off  heat  long  after  it  would  stop 
boiling  under  ordinary  conditions. 

This  saves  you  fuel,  because  the  water  in 
your  steam  boiler  will  boil  with  much 
less  fire. 

You  don’t  have  to  touch  the  valves  at  any  time,  for 
they  are  automatic  and  work  themselves. 

You  save  a  lot  of  time  “firing  up,”  get  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  in  your  house,  and  have  warm  rooms  to  dress 
in  mornings. 

You  can  prove  this  vacuum  principle  by  consulting 
any  scientific  authority  on  simple  physics,  or,  if  you 
will  write  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  mail  it  to  us, 
we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  lot  off  information  on 
steam  heating  apparatus  which  will  prove  to  you  that 
Norwall  Vacuum  Valves  save  their  own  cost  the  first 
season  in  reduced  fuel  bills. 

Don’t  expose  yourself  and  family  to  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  uneven  temperature. 

Get  rid  of  chills,  colds,  rheumatism  and  all  kindred  ills.  Be 
comfortable !  Let  us  show  you  how. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  have  your  steamfitter  show  you  our  valves 
and  explain  just  how  they  work. 

Norwall  Vacuum  Valves  are  the  only  automatic  vacuum  valves 
made.  We  Invented  them  and  have  patented  them. 

But,  write  today  for  the  rest  of  this  interesting  story.  It  will 
teach  you  how  to  protect  your  health  aud  your  pocketbook. 

THE  NORWALL  MFG.  CO. 

154  lake  St„  Chicago  104  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  |  j 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Don’t  Suffer  with 

Cold  Feet 

Because  you  have  found 
no  relief  from  common 
rubbers  don’t  think 
you  are  doomed 
to  suffer  with 
cold  feet. 


sure,  pleasing,  comfortable. 


None  genuine  with¬ 
out  this  cord. 

There  is  a  rem¬ 
edy,  certain. 
Buy  a  pair  of 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

And  you  will  enjoy  perfect  foot  freedom  with 
absolute  foot  protection.  They  cannot  "draw" 
the  feet,  or  cause  them  to  burn,  sweat  or  swell. 
They  cannot  aggravate  your  "pet"  corn.  Try  a 
pair.  Made  in  various  styles  to  fit  any  shaped 
shoe  worn  by  Men  and  Women. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

See  that  the  name  Everstick  is  in  bottom  of  rubber. 
Accept  no  substitute. 

All  good  shoemen  sell  the  Everstick.  If  you 
cannot  get  them,  write  us.  We  will  see  you  are 
supplied  and  send  you  our  free  book  “Foot  Safety.” 

ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 
65  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“We  came  to  Nangasawki  presently  an’  it  fell  that  George  had  liberty  on  pay 
day.  I  saw  him  through  the  gun-deck  ports,  leavin’  the  side  in  the  launch.  By 
the  glassy  eyes  of  him  an’  the  way  he  fidgeted,  I  knew.  I  says  to  Patrick  subse¬ 
quently,  in  the  for’d  turret: 

“  ‘Ol’  George  the  Woik-of-Art  is  gone  ashore  to  do  it  again.’ 

“‘Shorty,  enough  is  plenty.  I  can’t  believe  you  ain’t  a  liar,  ’  says  Patrick, 
wit’  his  customary  delicacy. 

“  ‘All  right,’  I  says.  ‘But  if  he  ain’t  made  a  fresh  show  of  himself  by  to-night, 
tryin’  to  improve  his  looks,  I’ll  take  you  up  to  that  Risin’  Sun  teahouse  on  the 
hill  an’  ruin  your  linin’s.  Why,  George  couldn’t  stop  now,  no  more’n  you  could 
stop  smokin’.  It’s  a  turrible  habit,  creepy  to  contemplate,  ain’t  it?  Vanity  does 
it.  Get  down  an’  thank  Gawd,  Patrick,  you  look  like  a  horse.’ 

“Well,  that  night  I  didn’t  wait  for  George  to  hunt  me.  I  found  him  on  the 
gun-deck,  sittin’  on  the  sill  o’  the  office.  He  was  quite  peaked  out.  He  says  in  a 
vury  subdued  voice,  on  seein’  me: 

“  ‘I’ve  had  a  heart- breakin’  day.  Shorty.’ 

“  ‘What  doin’?’  I  ast  him,  in  a  jolly  way. 

“  ‘Can’t  you  guess?’  he  says,  looking  like  he  wanted  to  cry. 

“  ‘Not  been  to  no  more  tattooers!’  I  shouts,  steppin’  back  in  extreme  su’prise.  ' 

“  ‘Yes,  Shorty,  I  have,’  he  says.  ‘I  didn’t  want  to,  but  somehow  I  couldn’t 
keep  away.  It  was  dreadful,  tryin’  not  to  do  it;  but  no  use.  I  couldn’t  stand  that 
incriminatin’  Jap  figger  a  minute  longer.  I’ve  had  meself  done  over.  At  least, 
I’m  not  suggestif  any  more.’ 

“  ‘Let’s  see,’  I  says,  an’  motions  Patrick,  wit’  me  hand  behind  me  back,  to  get 
wise.  He  came  over  wit’  Harah  an’  Quinn  an’  Licks — ” 

“Not  forgettin’  Willie  Spratt,  the  moril  censor,”  interrupted  Patrick. 

“An’  Spratt,  yes,  to  give  it  tone.  George  balked  at  the  crowd,  but  I  joshed 
him  into  bein’  nice.  He  pulls  his  overshoit  carefully  up  over  his  head.  It  wasn’t 
vury  light  there. 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ‘ye  dude,  since  when  have  ye  been  wearin’  that  blue  underwear?’ 

“  ‘That  ain’t  underwear,’  he  answered  wit’  his  voice  tremblin’,  ‘that’s  tattooin’.  ” 

“  ‘Gawd  save  us!’  groans  the  bunch  like  one  man,  baggin’  at  the  knees. 

George  was  tattooed  solid,  like  he  had  on  a  sleeveless  shoit,  wit’  enough  dragons 
an’  snakes  an’  reptyles  tied  into  half-hitches  an’  makin’  faces  out  o’  bow-knots  to 
fit  out  a  delirium  tremens.  An  this  effeck  was  shaded  off  on  the  arms,  most  artis- 
tic’lly,  wit’  little  snakes,  taperin’  down  to  caterpillar-size  an’  finally  just  a  bug 
here  an’  there,  to  carry  off  the  decoration.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  any¬ 
where,  not  even  on  a  Jap  fireman’s  back,  an’  none  o’  the  rest  ever  did  either. 

“  ‘It  took  all  six  o’  them  tattooers  all  day  to  do  it,’  quavers  George,  from  the 
sill  where  he’d  sat  down  again  in  a  heap.  ‘I  got  scared  when  they  begun  to 
exceed  me  orders  an’  tried  to  stop  ’em.  But  they’d  got  that  int’rested  an’  woiked 
up  over  it  they  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer.  They  kep’  swearin’  there’d  be' 
nothin’  else  like  it — ” 

“  ‘There  ain’t,’  I  says.  Says  Patrick: 

“  ‘I  seen  Red-eyed  Coggins  yonder  under  surveillance,  just  back  off  the 
beach.  Better  not  let  him  see  those  monsters,  George;  he’ll  go  into  spasms.  He’s 
seein’  things  now  in  a  quiet  way.  He  thought  me  hair  was  afire  just  now.’ 

“  ‘It  gives  me  the  creeps,’  says  Harah.  ‘You  look  like  a  temp’rance  lecturer’s 
pitcher  of  a  drop  o’  beer,  magnified  a  thousand  times.  Excuse  me  if  I  go, 
George?  I  like  a  swallow  now  an’  then;  1  don’t  want  me  appetite  scared  away.’ 

“He  went  away,  an’  the  rest  wit’  him,  unable  to  find  woids.  I  went,  too,  for  I 
was  hoit  to  think  how  he’d  chose  snakes,  when  I’d  been  all  for  naval  battles.  .  .  . 
So  we  left  George  all  alone,  on  the  office  sill,  among  his  reptyles.” 

He  stopped,  with  an  air  of  finality.  Shorty  has,  I  know  well,  his  own  infran¬ 
gible  ideas  about  a  climax. 

“An’  he  never  knew,”  said  Patrick,  who  disregarded  climaxes. 

“Till  long  after,”  corrected  Shorty.  “But  ’twasn’t  him  found  it  out  then,  I 
don’t  guess.  I  think  it  was  the  goil  put  him  next  to  himself.” 

“Ah,  yes  .  .  .  that  girl?” 

“How  can  you  tell  what  they’re  goin’  to  do?”  said  Shorty,  enigmatically,  ex¬ 
amining  his  cold  cigarette.  “He  was  makin’  good  money,  enough  for  a  family, 
when  I  saw  him,  after.  In  Barnum’s.  On  a  platform.  Photos,  twenty-fi’  cents, 
in  a  line  along  the  front.  You’re  on?” 

“Not—” 

“  ‘The  next  exhibit,  leddies  an’  gents,’  ”  chanted  Patrick  with  the  manner  of  a 
showman.  “So,  after  all,  ’twas  Shorty  set  him  up  in  his  perfession.” 

“An’  how  ungrateful,  how,  how— Psst!  There,  lookin’  in  at  the  door,  in  blue, 
wit’  the  little  mask  on1” 

“From  the  ball  upstairs,  ye  coquette,”  drawled  Patrick,  lying  back  and  feeling 
for  a  fresh  cigar.  “The  pritty  ones  don’t  wear  ’em,  do  they,  sor?” 

“No?  Suppose,”  cried  Shorty,  beaming,  as  though  with  sudden  inspiration, 
“suppose  we  patronize  an’  see?” 

Rashly,  forgetting  the  early  evening,  I  agreed.  Directed  by  that  kind,  blond 
sentinel  of  ours,  we  found  around  the  corner  a  small,  nocturnal  shop-of-all-goods, 
where  we  procured  three  amazing  noses.  Behind  these  we  went  demurely  to  the 
ball.  And  Shorty  there,  without  previous  introduction,  won  a  Queen  of  Hearts 
out  of  a  hedge  of  frowning  young  men,  all  collars  and  cowlicks.  And  Patrick, 
from  a  whirling,  spangled  waltz,  emerged  escorting  a  bewildered  Cleopatra,  or 
some  such  siren,  a  queue  of  disgruntled  rivals  muttering  at  his  heels.  But  these 
things  must  be  irrelevant,  touching  on  extraneous  love  and  war  (for  war  followed 
inevitably,  in  which  two,  blue  clad,  raged  in  the  cloak-room  against  heavy  odds, 
like  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  among  the  Suitors).  But  afterward  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  more  relevant.  For,  into  the  street,  while  Shorty,  the  frequently  ejected, 
was  taking  stock  of  casualties  there,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  emerged  with  her  escort 
from  the  ball.  Defying  convention,  she  paused  to  say  good-night  to  Shorty. 
And  because  she  properly  admired  valor  exhibited  on  her  account,  she  rewarded 
it.  In  the  face  of  a  chagrined  cavalier,  she  tidied  Shorty’s  neckerchief  and  brushed 
off  his  cheeks  and  rolled  down  his  sleeves  for  him.  But  rolling  down  his  sleeves, 
she  stopped  and  looked  close  at  his  arms. 

“Well,”  she  exclaimed  emphatically,  dropping  his  hands  as  though  they  were 
red-hot.  “If  I’d  known  you  were  a  flirt  an’  a  jollier,  an’  all  marked  up  with  other 
girls’  names,  you  wouldn’t  ’a’  kissed  me  to-night  behind  no  scenery.  Here;  take 
it  back!”  She  hurled  it  back  dexterously  at  him  and  fled,  dragging  away  her 
fist-brandishing  escort. 

Shorty  turned  up  a  dazed  countenance  to  the  lamplight. 

“Take  me  oat’,  all  over  the  woild  there  ain't  no  two  of  ’em  alike,”  said  he,  as 
though  he  were  the  sole  discoverer  of  that. 

_ 

INFANT  AND  ADULT 

For  the  upbuilding  of  the  infant  and  sustaining  the  adult,  milk  is  essential;  and  to  be  wholesome  must 
be  pure.  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated-Cream  have  no  equals  for  purity, 
flavor  and  richness. — Adv. 


I  he  new  styles 

The  finest  of  workmanship 

The  best  price 

Proof  conclusive 

You  mav  well  ask  how  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  concern  to  make  better 
overcoats  than  any  other  at  the 
same  cost. 

Kenyon  Overcoats  prove  that  it  has  been 
accomplished;  and  “How  to  Judge  an  Over¬ 
coat”^  a  booklet  we  send  free — tells  how. 
It  will  also  save  you  money  every  time  you 
buy  any  kind  of  clothing. 

Remember,  we  will  see  that  you  can  get 
a  Kenyon  Overcoat  wherever  you  live. 

G.Y\ewv>ox\  Co.2*£SSE$ 

An  absolutely  unique  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem,  carried  out  on  the  largest  scale  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  alone  made  this  announcement 
possible.  Kenreign  Ram  Coats  share 
this  superiority. 
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J  OO  O  OO  NEW  TRICKS  J  f  I 


The  Season’s 
Ideal 


,  w«se 


$2,500 


Nowhere  in  all  automobile  construction  can  there  be  found  a  more  per¬ 
fect  combination  of  excellent  features  than  in  the  four-cylinder  Cadillac 
Model  H  for  1907. 

Whatever  the  point  of  view — whether  it  be  its  smooth  and  perfectly- 
balanced  action,  its  ease  of  control,  its  comfort  of  riding,  its  finish  and  me¬ 
chanical  refinement,  this  new  model  is  not  excelled  by  the  costliest  types  of 
either  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  many 
tried  and  true  principles  of  the  wonderful  single -cylinder  Cadillac,  developed 
four-fold  and  perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

Greatly  increased  safety  of  riding  is  obtained  through  the  new  and  exclu¬ 
sive  double-acting  steering  gear ;  a  new  marine-type  governor  minimizes 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine  under 
all  conditions — these  and  many  other  superior  features  place  the  Cadillac  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  serviceable,  economical,  thoroughly  dependable  motor  car. 

Arrange  for  a  demonstration  with  your  nearest  dealer — and  let  him  show  you 
why  the  eyes  of  the  motor  world  are  on  this  new  Cadillac.  30  horse  power; 


50  miles  an  hour ;  $2,500.  Booklet  J_  ,  and  dealer's  address  on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  Models  are:  Model  K,  Runabout,  $750;  Model  M,  Light, 
Touring  Car,  $950.  All  prices  1.  o.  b.  Detroit  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


TOYS  THAT  GLADDEN  THE  HEARTS  OF  OUR  DEAR  LITTLE  ONES. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST  UNBREAKABLE  TOY  The  elephant  can  do  tricks  you  never  heard  of  The  donkey  ts  ‘  cuter 

any  animal  Barnum  ever  had  New  this  year— dlffere 


Acrobats  ^nd  Tldhl-frof>e' 
Caffes  also  oelv  his  y<  arf 


Ima Is.  All  kinds  ol  Actors,  including  Clowns, 
Arena  and 


Caffes  also  oeU  this  yhrf  Nc|ei)d  bp  ftye/uiyfiy  tnck\  <f^sc^Sver\d 
painted  in  oil  cc  lo  s  ,  th; 
mothers  say  it’s  th  :  grealej?  toyjthby  ev* 

SOLD  IN[jETS,  \gOc.  to  $120.00.  Recording  to  t\e/huml 

we  will  mall  you  literature,  free.  DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY,  WRITE  FIRST  1 

THE  A.  SCH0ENHUT  COMPANY,  Manufs.,  and  Patentees. 

Manufacturers  of  the  world  renowned  SCHOENHUT  Toy  Plano. 


rench  dolls 
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2234  Adams  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Established  1872 


1  ENTERPRISE 


WORKS  WELL 

Nothing  can  get  by  the 
four  bladed,  revolving 
knife  and  pass  through 
the  perforated  plate  of 
an  Enterprise  Chopper 
without  being  actually 
cut — the  cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Makes  tough  meat  tender ; 
makes  all  meat  more  palatable. 
Useful  every  day  in  every  kitchen. 


Meat  and 
Food 


WEARS  WELL 

The  wearing  parts  of  the  Enterprise 
Chopper — the  knife  and  perforated 
plate-  are  made  of  finely  tempered 
steel  and  are  wonderfully  durable. 
If  they  ever  do  wear  out,  they 
can  be  replaced  at  trifling  cost. 
The  chopper  itself  will  wear  for¬ 
ever.  Be  sure  the  name  “Enter¬ 
prise”  is  on  the  machine  you 
buy.  Sold  by  dealers. 

Write  for  the  “Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper,”  a  book  of  200  choice  reepes 
and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 

Tbe  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 
2205  N.  American  St. .  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHOPPER 


Williams’ 

JerseyQeam 

Toilet  Soap 

Combines  all  tbe  creamy,  soothing  emollient  qualities  that  have 
made  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous.  It  is  not  only  the 
perfection  of  Toilet  Soaps,  but  its  continued  use  prevents  the  chap¬ 
ping  and  roughness  of  the  skin  so  troublesome  in  cold  weather, 
and  keeps  the  hands  and  face  in  a  smooth,  healthful  condition. 
An  enthusiastic  user  writes: 

During  the  winter  months  I  have  used  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 
Soap  and  find  that  I  have  been  quite  free  from  chapped  hands. 

Williams’  Jersey  Cream  Soap  is  soothing  to  the  skin,  making  it  soft 
and  clear.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  bathroom. 

For  25  cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  send  a  1  5  cent  cake  of 
Jersey  Cream  Soap  and  a  25  cent  can  of  Williams’  exquisite 
Violet  Talcum  Powder.  Only  one  order  to  the  same  address, 
and  offer  not  good  after  February  1st,  1907. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Department  A 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

London:  65  Great  Russell  Street  Paris:  4  Rue  Chauveaux  Lagarde 


BOOKLOVERS’  SHAKESPEARE 

De  Luxe  Edition  (limited) 

$1.00  Secures  a  Complete  Set 

The  near  approach  of  the  Holiday  season  and  the  constant  demand 
for  fine  editions  of  Shakespeare  have  prompted  us  to  get  up  a  limited 
de  luxe  edition  of  the  well-known  Booklovers’  Shakespeare — which 
we  offer  through  our  popular  Library  Club. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  this  edition  one  of  exceptional  beauty. 

Every  detail  of  the  manufacture  has  been  the  object 


of  close  personal  supervision,  and  as  the  result  we 
offer  an  edition  that  will  delight  the  Booklover  and 
occupy  an  unique  position  in  the  library  of  those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  it. 

The  40  volumes  7x5  inches  each  are  printed  on 
the  finest  wove  paper,  made 
especially  for  tiiis  purpose 
and  bound  in  full  leather, 
limp,  with  stamping  in  gold 
leaf  on  the  side  and  back. 

They  contain  all  the  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  ordinary 
edition  including  40  beauti¬ 
ful  full-page  plates  in 
many  colors  repro¬ 
ducing  famous  master¬ 
pieces  depicting  char¬ 
acters  and  scenes  from 
the  Shakespearean 
dramas. 


Bi*‘kh*verit'  Shakexpra  ■ .  F 'nhoncft,  ■  .< 


The  dainty  beauty  of  this  de  luxe  edition  makes  it — for  the  booklover — 

The  Christmas  Gift  Par  Excellence 

Its  elegance  and  charm  make  it  a  treasure  to  the  person  of  culture,  while  the  privilege 
of  paying  a  little  at  a  time  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  rind  the  festive  season  a  difficult 
one  financially. 

1  .  if  T _ The  Booklovers’  Shakespeare  has  always  been  the 

Vx01Tipl6L6  Sind  vJll&DrlCl££0Cl  choice  of  d’Scriminating  people  who  desire  a  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  edition  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  daint'  volumes  a  play  to  a  volume 
—and  contains  7.000  pages.  It  is  an  absolutely  complete  and  unabridged  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
The  volumes  are  7x5  inches  in  size — just  right  for  easy  handling.  No  other  edition  contains  the 
following  important  features,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays:  / 

Arguments,  giving  a  full  story  of  each  play  in  // 
interesting,  readable  prose.  X 

Study  Methods,  consisting  of  study  ques-  X  Co', 
tions  and  suggestions  —  the  idea  being  to  /  11-24- 0b 

furnish  a  complete  college  course  of  /  Siegel 
Shakespearean  study.  X  Cooper  Co. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Israel  X  New  York 
Gollancz,  with  critical  essays  by  / 

Bagehot,  Stephen,  and  other  Send  me  for  ex- 

distinguished  Shakespearean  animation,  prepaid, 

,  ,  _ ,  ,  a  set  of  (he  deluxe 

scholais  and  critics.  O  edition  of  the  Book- 

lovers’  Shakespeare. 
If  the  set  is  satisfai  lory, 


Topical  Index.  By  means  of  which  the  reader 
can  find  any  desired  passage  in  the  plays  and 
poems. 

Critical  Comments,  explaining  the  plays  and 
characters;  selected  from  the  writings  of  emi¬ 
nent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Glossaries  following  each  Play,  so  that  you 
don’t  have  to  turn  to  a  separate  volume  to  find 
the  meaning  of  every  obscure  word. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes:  Explanatory  notes  for  the 
general  reader  and  critical  notes  for  the  student 
or  scholar. 

We  will  send  you  tbe  complete 


FREE — For  5  Days 


forty  volume  set  for  five  days’ 
examination,  if  you  mail  the  accompanying  coupon 
promptly.  The  books  g<>  prepaid  and  you  have  the 
privilege  of  returning  them  At  Our  Expense,  if  afrer 
examination  you  decide  you  don’t  want  them.  We 
ask  for  no  money  now.  No  agent  will  call  on  yon 
for  any  purpose.  If  you  like  the  bo"kS  you  keep 
the  entire  set  and  pay  just  one  dollar  and  the 
balance  in  m<m  hly  payments  of  $2.00  each. 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


i 


pay  you  $l.fO  ns 
y  club  fee  within  live  days  after 
receipt  of  the  books  and  $2.00  a 
month  thereafter  for  19  months. 
Title  to  remain  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 
until  fully  paid  for.  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  will  notify  you  and  hold  the  set 
subject  to  your  order. 


IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 
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Overland  Limited 


on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 


To  know  what  a  closet  should  be  to  be 
safe,  study  the  sectional  view  showing  the 
principle  and  action  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet.  If 
your  closet  is  not  self-cleaning,  odorless,  positive  in  its 
action  when  flushed,  replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo, — “the  closet  of  health.’ 

The  Sy-Clo  Closet  overcomes  the  offensive  and  dangerous  faults  of  the 
common  closet  of  the  wash-out  variety  by  its  syphonic  action.  In  addition  toad 
copious  flush  of  water  from  above,  a  powerful  jet  of  water  enters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  This  starts  the  flow  of  water  over  the  retaining  rim  into  the  soil 
pipe,  where  a  vacuum,  or  suction  is  formed,  into  which  the  entire  contents  of 
the  bowl  is  drawn.  If  your  closet  merely  empties  without  thoroughly 
washing  the  bowl,  replace  it  with  the 


Composed  entirely  of 
///  highest-class  equipment, 

with  electric  lighting  through-  ^ 
out.  Handsome  observation 
parlor  and  unsurpassed  sleeping 
and  dining  service  are  among  the 
luxuries  enjoyed  most  by  patrons 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway. 


From  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chi¬ 
cago,  8  p.  m.  daily.  Tourist  Sleep¬ 
ers  at  io.2s  p.  m.  Information 
and  booklets  upon  request  to  m 

F.  A.  Miller,  G.  P.  A. 

Chicago 


The  Sy-Clo  Closet  as  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  sectional  view, 
is  formed  in  a  single  piece — fine  hand-moulded  china — without  a  crack  or 
crevice  where  impurity  can  lodge.  Unaffected  by  water,  acid  or  wear. 
No  enamel  to  chip  or  crack.  If  your  Closet  is  different  in  any  respect 
it  is  unsafe.  Replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo. 

The  name  “Sy-Clo”  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has’  the  united  endorse¬ 
ment  of  eighteen  of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

FREE.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  plumber,  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Household  Health.”  It  will  tell  you  bow  to  be  certain  of  the  sanitation  of  your 
home,  and  may  explain  the  cause  of  past  illnesses  you  have  never  understood. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the  same  material  as 

the  Sy-Clo  Closet. 


POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Why  be  Contented 


to  do  twice  the  work  and 
draw  a  third  of  the  salary  of 
the  man  above  you,  when 
you  can  prepare  to  fill  his 
position — or  one  just  as  good 
by  devoting  a  small  part  of 
your  spare  time  to  study? 
Our  course  in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


will  teach  you  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  fit  you  for  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position.  You  can 
study  at  your  own  home  in 
spare  time  and  earn  while 
you  learn.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  “Convincing  Evidence” 
—  it  explains  our  plan  for 
helping  you. 


International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

55  FORT  ST.  W.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

You  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  firsthand,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

You  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

You  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 

You  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 
and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


For  the  Man 


with  Small  Capital 


A  ready  made  business  with  lib¬ 
eral  profits  and  sure  demand  awaits 
the  man  who  begins  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Concrete  Building  Blocks 
with  the  Ideal  Concrete  Machine 
in  any  community.  No  experience 
necessary,  for  tlie  work  is  wonder¬ 
fully  simple.  The  only  material 
needed  is  sand,  gravel,  water  and 
a  little  cement.  But  little  capital 
needed  for  the  machine  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  one  machine  will 
quickly  pay  for  others. 


IDEAL 

Concrete  Machines 


make  building  blocks  that  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  lumber, 
brick  or  stone.  The  same  ma¬ 
chine  with  appliances  makes  many 
different  styles,  shapes  and  sizes  of 
blocks,  that  will  undersell  other  ma¬ 
terials  and  still  pay  a  splendid  profit. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  can 
never  wear  out  or  break  in  use. 
Has  no  cogs,  wheels  or  chains.  Sim- 
pie,  rapid,  durable  and  adaptable. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
learn  how  to  duplicate  the  success 
of  others  with  the  Ideal  Concrete 
Machine. 


V 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dept.  D,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


J 


RADIANT  BASE  BURNER 
High  Grade  Parlor  Heater 
for  Hard  Coal 


own  home  for  360 


Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your 
days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
way  exactly  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 


l  20%  to  40%  and  the  positive 


That’s  the  way  we  sell  it. 

The  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  plan  means  a  saving  to  you  of  fron 
assurance  of  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Please  do  not  confuse  us  with  cheap  “Mail  Order  Houses.”  We  are  actual  manufacturers, 
with  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


( Showing-  267  Styles  and  Sizes.) 


Compare  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  with  others,  and  then 
decide  to  save  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  that  you  cannot  secure  a  better  stove  or  range  at 
any  price  than  the  Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


411  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermotneter 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked, polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  upon  shipment. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


A  CLOSE 


SHAVE 


is  a  torment  to  the  man 
with  a  wiry  beard  and  ten¬ 
der  skin. 

For  instant  relief  after 
shaving  just  apply  to  the 
face  a  few  drops  of 


the  most  delightful  emollient  for  the  skin. 
More  refreshing  than  witch  hazel  or  bay 


Gain  Independence  «*»»»» ««t 
WM  ‘^"ACCOUNTANT 


As  practising  Certified  Public  Accountants,  we  note  the  growing 
demand  for  auditors,  ay  sterna  tizers,  etc.,  in  every  branch  of  indus¬ 
try;  and  we  have  devised  a  practical  course  of  mail  instruction 
guaranteed  to  fit  office  men  for  independent,  special  work  at  twice 
to  ten  times  their  present  average  incomes.  Subjects,  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE.  If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

Universal  Business  Inst.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  27-29  K.  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Try  it  next  time  you  shave  and  note 
how  it  “tones  up”  the  skin  immediately. 


It’s  a  dainty  perfume  for  the  handker¬ 
chief  too. 


Ask  your  druggisc  or  send  ten  cents  to 
pay  for  postage  and  packing  of  a  free 
trial  bottle.  Address 


PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
84-90  5th  Ave.,  Dept.  54,  New  York  City 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  as  a  gift  than  a  beautiful,  sparkling  Diamond. 


Love  is  the  real  Santa  Claus  and  a  Diamond  is  the  true  token  of  Love. 

The  Eoftis  System  at  Xmas  Time  enables  persons  in  all  circumstances  to  moke 
beautiful  and  appropriate  Christmas  Presents  with  a  small  cash  outlay.  It  means  con¬ 
venience.  No  Security,  no  Publicity,  no  Delay. 

Get  Our  Big  Xmas  Catalog,  filled  with  beautiful  gift  suggestions:  select  the  article 
you  desire  and  it  will  be  sent  on  approval.  If  satisfactory  j  retain  it  by  paying  one- 
fifth  cash,  pay  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments. 

We  take  all  risks  and  pay  all  charges. 

Do  Your  Xmas  Shopping  Now,  Don’t  wait  until  the  rush  is  on.  Write  for  catalog 
today  and  make  early  choice.  Your  credit  is  good.  Write  for  our  Xmas  Catalog  today. 

Diamond  Cutters,  Watchmakers,  Jewelers 


IOFTIS 

BROS.  8c  CO. 


Dept.  M  38,  92  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Study 


Law 


at 


The  original  school.  Instruction  by  mail  adapted  to 
everyone.  Recognized  by  courts  and  educators.  Expe¬ 
rienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Three  courses — Preparatory,  Business,  College. 
Prepares  for  practice.  Will  better” 
your  condition  and  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars  and 
special  offer  free. 


Home 


The  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 
505  Majestic  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Jlich. 
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CUSTROHCaC 

CHICAGO 


STRONG’S 

ARNICA 

Tooth  Soap 

antiseptic,  preserves  while  it 
beautifies  —  sweetens  the 
breath  —  hardens  the  gums 
— whitens  the  teeth. 

A  leading  dentifrice  for  a 

Third  of  a  Century 


Arh'BGjN 


package  is 
most  conven¬ 
ient  for  travel  or  the 
home.  No  liquid  or 
powder  to  spill  or  waste. 

25c  at  all  Druggists 

(Sent  p’rftpaid  if  ymirs  hasn’t  it.) 
Agencies  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Manila,  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  City  of  Mexico.  Sold  in  nearly 
every  city  on  the  Globe  through  the  export 
jobbing  houses  of  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  Orleans. 

C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


STRONG’S 

ARNICA  JELLY 

Ideal  for  winter  -use — 
keeps  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth;  nothing 
better  for  chaps,  pim¬ 
ples,  burns,  bruises 
and  all  eruptions. 

The  collapsable  metal 
tube  is  convenient 
and  unbreakable.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t  it, 
send  to  us. 

Sent  Post  Paid  for  25  cents 


Egg  -  O  -  See  enables 
every  member  of  the 
family  to  keep  strong  and 
hearty. 

Egg-O-See  keeps  the 
nerves  quiet  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  in  perfect 
order — it  is  made  from 
the  perfect  grain  of  the 
choicest  white  wheat  and 
sold  in  air-tight,  inner- 
lined  packages,  insuring 
purity  and  freshness. 

Your  dime  is  yours. 
Don’t  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  Egg-O-See. 

In  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast 
territory  the  price  of  Egg-O-See 
is  15c,  two  packages  for  25c. 

FREE  book 
“-back  to  nature” 


10  Liberal  Breakfasts  JO  cents 


The  book  contains  nearly  fifty  recipes 
fo'-  meals — all  different.  It  gives  stig 
gestions  for  bathing,  exercise  and 
physical  culture.  It  tells  how  to  keep 
well  and  strong  as  nature  intended. 

.  The  hook  has  been  prepared  at  a 
gr-at  expense  and  is  illustrated  with 
full  figure  pictures  both  for  men  and 
women. 


This  fs  a  splendid  book  and  every 
reader  of  this  paper  should  have  a  copy. 
Just  drop  a  iine  saying:  “Please  send 
me  a  copy  of-  your  free  book  ‘-back 
to  nature.’  ”  Address 


Egg-O-See  Cereal  Company 
738-788  Front  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Leather 


Siiichinfl' 


.  Shaping 


The  Stetson 
Shoe  is  not 
made  to  sell  at  a 


price.  It  is  made 
lor  quality  only.  The 
result  is  real  shoe  value. 

Every  cent  ol  the  cost  goes 
lor  skillful, 

workmanship  —  for  better 
leather — lor  better  linings. 

The  Stetson  Shoe  is  rightly  called 
the  better  shoe. 

Its  guality,  although  produced  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  unseen  details,  shows  all  over  the 
linished  shoe.  Its  style  is  in  keeping  with  its 
quality,  making  a  shoe  ol  the  utmost  reline- 
ment  and  good  taste.  If  not  at  your  dealers 
write  us.  Style  book  free. 

TH 

V. 


STETSON 


THE  STETSON  SHOE  CO., 

South  Weymouth ,  Mass. 


nSKoWvS 

Quality 

at 

Every 
Poinl 


TO  Tllib  DbALEU 

We  will  send  a  sample  line 
to  any  reliable  dealer  wish- 
ing  to  take  advantage  of 
this  advertising  and  to  at¬ 
tract  to  his  store  the  men's 
fine  trade. 


Gives  a  Grand  Opportunity  to  the  Readers  of  Collier’s 


To  place  in  your  homes  the  World-Famed  Publication 


Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  pages.  2,000  superb  illustrations.  Weighs  65  lbs. 

Brand  new,  down  to  close  of  Russia-Japati  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco. 

We  are  offering  the  remaining  Sets  of  this  Great  World’s  History  to  Collier’s  Readers 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 


We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  I 
name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Don’ t  delay  as  there  are  but  a  few  Sets  remaining. 

Dr.  Ridpatli  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  their  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 


HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY 

OF  THE  OF  T ME  OF  THE  OF.THE 

WORLD  WORLD  WORLD  WORLD 


HSSTORY  HISTORY 

OF  THE  OF  THE 

WORLD  WORLD 


HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY 

Ofr  THE  OF-  THE  W  W1 

WORLD  WORLD  WORLD 
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VOL.  IX 
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DIDPATH’S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  ho 
other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the  great  historical  events  as  though  they 
were  happening  before  your  eyes  ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old  ;  to  meet  kings 
and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magel¬ 
lan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field 
of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorbing  interest 
with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and  women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style 
that  history  becomes  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 

Vincent,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Rabbi 

Hirsch,  Presidents  of  Ann  Arbor,  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates,  Colby, 

Smith,  Vassar,  Yale,  and  other  Colleges,  and  by  the  Great  American  People,  200,000  of 
whom  own  and  love  it. 

DIDPATH’S  is  generally  conceded  the  Greatest  History  ever  written. 

It  is  so  beautifully  written  your  children  will  learn  to  love  it. 

It  is  the  only  general  history  recognized  as  an  authority 
You  should  know  history  in  these  history-making  days. 

This  is  your  chance  to  buy  it  for  much  less  than  ever  before. 

You  m.ay  pay  in  small  sums  monthly,  if  you  prefer. 

Send  Coupon  To-Day  and  We  Will 
Mail  Sample  Pages  FREE 


J^IDPATH’S  History  is  strongly  endorsed  by  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Lew  Wallace,  John  L.  Stoddard,  Bishop  Vince 
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$322  shoe:  $422 


Any  one  of  the  eighteen-thousand  dealers  selling  American  Gentleman 
shoes  can  sell  you  a  pair  of  No.  1025,  shown  above. 

Put  them  on — and,  with  our  advertisement  before  you,  compare  the  shoe  with 
what  we  say  about  it. 

The  dull,  gun  metal  leather  is  of  the  best  hide,  durable  yet  flexible,  the  ideal  combination  for 
strength  and  ease.  The  sole  is  of  Winter  weight  but  nicely  balanced.  I  he  “Corliss  toe  sacrifices 
nothing  to  room  and  comfort  yet  is  extremely  neat  in  outline. 

We  recommend  this  heavy  blucher  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

Truth  in  advertising  is'  the  rule  not  the  exception.  The  largest  shoe  house  in  the  world  could 
never  afford  to  make  any  claim  it  could  not  substantiate. 

The  Beautiful  Style  Book 

is  really  worth  asking  for.  More  than  a  guide  to  good  shoes — a  guide  to  correct  dress  as  wrell.  Sent  free 

Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Co.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Compare  the  shoe  with  what  we  say  about  it 
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When  it’s  Quaker  Oats,  one 
helping  is  seldom  enough. 
You  may  like  rolled  oats,  but 
you  will  never  realize  how 
much,  until  you  eat  Quaker 
Oats.  There  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  goodness  of 
Quaker  Oats  and  other  kinds 
of  rolled  oats. 

Quaker  Oats 

has  a  more  delicate  flavor,  a 
finer  quality  and  is  more 
appetizing  and  satisfying  than 
any  other  kind. 

You  will  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  this  difference  once 
you  eat  Quaker  Oats.  Order 
a  package  of  your  grocer, 
serve  it  for  breakfast  and  your 
family  will  remark  upon  its 
extra  goodness. 

At  grocers  everywhere. 

Large  package  10  cents. 

(Except  in  the  extreme  South  and  far  West.) 
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Desc-ribing  a  lid 
Pitfburing  tin  eighty 
pages,  the  ^X^Livter 

"Vegetable  Cjavclen 
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A  Book 
with  a 
Fortune  for  You 


€|j  Did  you  know  that  in  Southern  Texas, 
along  the  Gulf,  there  lies  a  strip  of  the 
richest  farm  land  in  America? 

€|j  You  probably  did  not,  for  the  fact  has 
become  but  recently  known  to  even  the 
residents  of  that  section. 

€f[  These  residents  were  practically  all 
cattle-raisers  who  let  their  stock  roam  at 
over  the  country  as  late  as  1904. 


wi 


BROWNSVILLE 


€f|  Then  one  day  it  was  noticed  that  the 
soil  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  that  veg¬ 
etables  would  grow  '  like  wildfire,  ”  if  the 
^  ground  were  moistened. 

<j]  Then  an  enterprising  man  with  a  taste 
c  for  farming  and  gardening  said:  “I’m  going 
to  find  water” — and  he  dug  for  it.  He 
struck  an  underlying  sheet  of  crystal  clear  artesian  water  that  made 
his  well  a  “gusher.”  He  watered  his  tract  and  it  “did  the  rest” 
with  the  help  of  that  mild,  year-  round  growing  climate. 

€][  Then  others  sanlc  wells  —  and  others  —  until  now  there  are  large  areas  of  productive  land.  There  are 
still  larger  areas  that  only  need  water  to  be  just  as  productive  —  and  the  water  is  there,  under  it  I 
^JJ  The  watered  land  costs  more,  but  you  have  an  immediate  growing  condition.  The  unwatered  land  needs 
a  well  or  a  supply  rented  from  your  neighbor. 

Space  will  not  permit  telling  of  the  possibilities  of  Southern  Texas — the  booh  is  for  that  purpose.  Send 
for  it  to-day  —  it’s  free:  and  so  is  the  information  that  will  accompany  it,  as  to  the  very  low  rates  for 
inspection  trips  ■ — 30  days’  limit  and  stop-over  privileges.  Write  me  to-day,  for  to-day’s  opportunity  is 
gone  to-morrow,  in  that  fast-growing  country. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  P.  T.  M. ,  Rock  Island  -  Frisco  Lines,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis: 

Please  send  me  Texas  Gulf  Coast  boohs  and  full  information  about  low  rates,  etc. 


Name_ 

Post  Office.. 


.  State_ 


Direct  from  our 
Factory  to  any 
Address  in  U.  S. 


Let  Us  Send  You  On  Trial 
This  Two-Horn 

DUPLEX 

THE  IDEAL 

Christmas  Gift 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Size  of 
cabinet,  18 
inches  by  14 
by  10  inches  high 


F.ach  horn  is  30  inches  long  ivith 
a  17  inch  bell 

An  Entirely  New  Principle  in 
Phonographs 

— Two  vibrating  diaphragms  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sound. 

— Two  horns  to  amplify  and  multiply 
all  the  sound  from  both  sides  of  both 
diaphragms. 

— No  tension  spring  and  no  swing  arm 
to  cause  harsh,  discordant  mechani¬ 
cal  sounds. 

— Consequently,  the  Duplex  produces  a 
sweeter  tone  and  greater  volume  of 
music  than  any  other  phonograph  and 
is  absolutely  free  from  all  metallic 
sounds. 


Double  Volume  of  Sound 

THE  Duplex  is  the  first  and  the  only  phonograph  to 
collect  the  vibrations  and  get  all  the  sound  from 
both  sides  of  the  diaphragm. 

Because  the  reproducer  or  sound  box  of  the  Du¬ 
plex  has  two  vibrating  diaphragms  and  two  horns 
(as  you  see)  to  amplify  the  sound  from  both  sides 
of  both  diaphragms. 

The  Duplex,  therefore,  gives  you  all  the  music 
produced — with  any  other  you  lose  one-half. 

Compare  the  volume  of  sound  produced  by  it- 
with  the  volume  of  any  other — no  matter  what  its 
price — and  judge  for  yourself. 

Purer,  Sweeter  Tone 

BUT  that  is  not  all,  by  any  means. 

For  the  Duplex  Phonograph  not  only  produces  more 
music — a  greater  volume — but  the  tone  is  clearer,  sweeter, 
purer  and  more  nearly  like  the  original  than  is  produced  by  any 
other  mechanical  means. 

By  using  two  diaphragms  in  the  Duplex  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  entirely  with  all  springs  in  the  reproducer. 

The  tension  spring  used  iu  tbe  old  style  reproducers  to  jerk  the 
diaphragm  back  into  position  each  time  it  vibrates,  by  its  jerking 
pull  roughens  the  fine  wave  groove  in  the  record,  ami  that  causes 
the  squeaking,  squawking,  harsh,  metallic  sound  that  sets  your 
teeth  on  edge  when  you  hear  the  old  style  phonograph. 

Iu  the  Duplex  the  wave  grooves  of  the  record  remain  perfectly 
smooth — there  is  nothing  to  roughen  them — and  the  result  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original  sound. 

Direct  From  Our  Factory 

WE  ask  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you  that  the  Duplex  gives 
a  double  volume  of  music,  of  purer,  sweeter  tone  than  any 
other  phonograph  made.  We  want  to  prove  it  at  our 
expense.  We  ask  you  to  let  us  send  you  one  at  our  expense 


$29.85 


— under  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory — for  use  in  your 
home  one  week. 

Invite  your  neighbors  and  musical  friends  to  hear  it  and  if 
they  do  not  pronounce  it  better — in  volume  and  in' tone — than  the 
best  old  style  phonograph,  return  it  at  once  at  our  expense. 
That’s  a  fair  offer  but  it  isn’t  all. 

We  save  you  in  the  price  exactly  $70.15 — because  we  save  you 
all  the  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and  dealers*  profits.  We  are 
actual  manufacturers — not  jobbers — and  sell  direct  to  you  at 
factory  pi  ices. 

Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex  would 
cost  you  at  least  $100 — and  it  would  be 
a  bargain  at  that.  Bought  direct  from  our 
factory  it  costs  you  (one  profit  added)  only 

And  you  get  a  seven  days’  trial  in  your  Own  home — and 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  it  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  You  run 
no  risk,  for  this  advertisement  could  not  appear  in  this  periodical 
if  we  did  not  carry  out  our  promises. 

Music  in  Your  Home 

WITH  the  Duplex  Phonograph  you  can  enjoy  a  delightful 
selection  of  songs,  poems,  piano,  banjo,  guitar,  or  violin 
music,  short  stories,  anecdotes  or  dialect  pieces,  all  re¬ 
produced  by  the  marvelous  two  horned  Duplex  with  the  faultless 
fidelity  of  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

You  can  bring  to  your  family  and  friends,  in  all  their  original 
beauty,  the  pi  iceless  gems  of  musical  art,  the  classic  perform¬ 
ances  of  famous  artists  like  Paderewski,  D’Albert,  Raoul  Pugno, 
and  Jan  Kubelik. 

Or,  you  can  listen,  entranced,  to  the  magic  notes  of  melody 
fresh  from  the  throat  of  a  Patti,  Melba,  or  Calve,  and  the  great 
dramatic  tenors,  Caruso  and  Tamagno. 

And  best  of  all,  you  can  hear  once  more,  the  voice  of  dear  old 
Joe  Jefferson  as,  with  matchless  pathos  he  delivers  the  lines  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  so  familiar  to  a  former  generation. 

With  Every  Duplex  we  Send 
Free  Three  lCTinch  Records. 


Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  our  FREE  trial  offer 
You’ll  never  regret  it.  Please  address 

The  Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson  st„  kalamazoo,  mich. 


Four  Beautiful  Pictures 

(IN  COLOR.) 

'^V'Q  every  reader  of  this  periodical  who  loves  nature 
1  \  y  and  animals  and  out-door  life  we  will  send,  without 
charge,  these  four  beautiful  pictures,  which  retail 
at  50  cents  each.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  art  paper, 
without  lettering,  and  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  art 
of  color  photography.  Framed  at  moderate  cost  they 
will  make  excellent  decorations  for  your  home,  or  they 
can  be  used  just  as  they  are.  Size  10I£  x7)£  inches. 

Why  We  Make  This  Offer 

We  send  these  pictures  to  advertise  our  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  H [STORY,  which  has  just  been 
completed  after  years  of  labor  and  at  enormous  expense. 
It  contains  over  2,000  illustrations  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs. — secured  in  many  cases  by  special  expeditions 
to  foreign  lands.  It  is  the  only  thoroughly  readable 
and  entertaining  work  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

NO  OBLIGATION 

Your  application  for  the  pictures  imposes  no  obligation 
to  purchase  the  Library.  We  will  forward  the  pictures, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  books,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  You  will  not  be  bothered  by  agents  or  canvassers; 
this  Society  transacts  all  its  business  by  correspondence. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  enclose  10  cents  (stamps 
or  silver)  for  postage  and  wrapping.  This  will  he  re¬ 
funded  if  you  request  it  after  examining  the  pictures. 
Mail  the  accompanying  coupon  promptly,  as  the  supply 
of  pictures  is  limited. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 
78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

COUPON 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  New  York 

PLEASE  send  me,  postpaid,  the  four  pictures  you  offer,  with  a  description 
of  the  “Standard  Library  of  Natural  History.”  I  enclose  10  cen-s  for 
postage  and  wrapping,  which  you  agree  to  refund  if  I  am  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  It  is  understood  that  the  sending  of  this  coupon  does  not  in  any 
way  bind  me  to  buy  anything. 

Name . 


Address . 

[Col.  12-1-6] 


IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 
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Music 

Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your 
locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this 
work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write:  “Wish  I  had 
known  of  your  school  before.”  “Have  learned  more 
in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons 
than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a 
great  deal  less  expense.”  “Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.”  “The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the  least 
trouble  to  learn.”  One  minister  writes:  “As  each 
succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  per¬ 
suaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.” 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don’t  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  C.  W.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


about  every 
Write  for  it  now. 
^7  ^  Cash  and 

/  we  will 

ship  this 
elegant  rocker,  solid  oak 
throughout,  the  roll  front 
seat  and  curved  shaped  back 
are  quarter  sawed  oak  or 
mahogany  finish,  genuine 
mahogany  ve¬ 
neer  seat  and 
back,  massive 
profusely 
carved  frame, 
10  spindles, 
large  claw 
feet,  exactly 
like  illustra¬ 
tion.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar- 
a  n teed  o  r 
money  re- 
lunded.  Price 


$4.95 


OUR  ... _ 

GREAT  fay  75c.  Cash, 

_  CATALOGUE  FREE  80c'  Monthly 

for  the  asking.  Remember  it  is  the  only  catalogue  published 
showing  the  exact  reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the  articles. 
It  also  includes  reproductions  of  carpets  and  mgs  in  colors. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT’S  FREE 
STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CREDIT  GIVEN 
Uo EVERYBODY 

Trade  with  us.  You  know  we  are  the  first  institution  to  blaze 
the  way  and  originate  the  far  reaching  plan  of  shipping  goods  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  giving  a  most  practical  and  lib¬ 
eral  credit  that  allows  of  your  using  the  goods  while 
paying  a  little  now  and  then.  As  for  money  saving,  it  is  a 
conceded  fact  that  our  tremendous  output  gives  us  control  of  many 
big  factories  and  easily  enables  our  pricing  substantial  high-grade 
house  furnishings  which  include  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets, 
Rugs.  Sewing  and  Washing  Machines,  Crockery,  Silverware,  etc., 
lower  than  any  other  concern  on  earth. 

STOVE  CATALOGUE No  53 " 

kind  of  Stoves  and  Ranges — it’s  Free. 

Send 


W0V1NG  PICTURE  MACHINES 


We  start  you,  furnishing  complete 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  with 
small  capital. 


Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supdy  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free, 
t  Iticago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  <t.,  Dept  156.  Chicago 


“ King  Edward  Golfing  on  Baltusrol  Links 


Elj) 


rincipe 
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AT  the  club,  at  the  office,  on  the  links,  at  the  fireside — 

wherever  the  place  and  whatever  the  occasion, — there  is 
no  cigar  smoked  by  so  many  fastidious  smokers  as  El  Principe 
de  Gales — known,  wherever  a  good  smoke  is  appreciated,  as 

“The  King  of  Havana  Cigars” 

It  dominates  its  field  by  sheer  merit,  and,  in  the  past  sixty 
years,  has  never  been  rivaled  in  popularity  by  any  production 
of  Cuba  or  the  United  States.  In  no  other  cigar  made  in  this 
country  is  used  an  equally  high  grade  of  Cuban  grown  leaf. 
In  no  Imported  Havana  cigar  is  used  any  better— for  no  better 
leaf  is  grown. 

The  El  Principe  de  Gales  is  to-day  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  of  high-class  Havana  cigars — a  significant  fact  to 
discriminating  smokers. 

A  mild  cigar,  with  the  true,  inimitable,  Havana  fragrance. 
Made  in  more  than  1  50  sizes,  priced  from  3-for-25c  to  25c 
each.  Sold  everywhere — no  other  Havana  cigar  in  the  world 
is  so  widely  distributed. 

HAVANA-AMERICAN  COMPANY 

New  York,  Tampa  and  Key  West 


Wow 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Is  there  to  be  found  such  a  variety  of  climate, 
scenery  and  resources  as  between  the  Missouri 
River,  or  the  ninety-sixth  meridian,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  best  climate 
of  every  known  country  can  be 
found  in  this  area.  Here  nature 
not  only  equals  but  excels 
everything  she  has 
done  for  mankind. 

Very  Low  Rates  now  in  effect 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

AND  CONNECTIONS 

to  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  California. 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


of  fast,  heavy  cars 
on  severe  curves  and 
when  sharp  swerves 
are  necessary,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tires. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CLINCHER 

racing  type — are  constructed  with 
flat,  corrugated  tread  to  grip  the  road 
and  prevent  skidding,  and  their  material 
is  so  tough  and  resilient  that  the  sever¬ 
est  wrenching  will  not  over-strain  them. 

THE  FASTEST,  MOST  DUR¬ 
ABLE  TIRES  MADE 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

NEW  YORK — 1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  -  1241  Michigan  Avenue 
i  BOSTON — 20  Park  Square 
|  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.-117  Main  St. 

'  ATLANTA,  GA.-102  N.  Prior  St. 
PHILADELPHIA -615  N.  Broad  St. 
LONDON— 4  Snow  Hill 


85<£ADRESSES 
ANY  MAN 

With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 

grade  Sweater  GIVEN 

WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
Suiumade  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $7.85, 

equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
suit — 

1  A  anf*  "  ’nter  storm 

wfllUlS  coat  or  a  pair  of  extra  trous- 

tHtrMl ers  Eke  suit,a  fane  vpattern  if  de- 

sired. besides  ahigh  ri\/rii 
•  ••  grade  Sweater  III  >  CD! 

WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free 
samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth, 
easurement  blank  and  tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 
write  today. 

MARKS  &  LEE  CO.  (Incorporated)  I 

Tailors  to  the  Consumer 

185-191  Adams  Street  Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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An 
Iron-clad 
Guarantee 
Sent 
With 
Each 
Garment 


The  Reason  the 

MONARCH 

Visible  Typewriter 

is  bought  by  keen,  discriminating 
business  men  is,  because  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  visible  all  the  time,  the 
touch  is  the  easiest  known  to 
typewriting  and  the  mechanism 
is  perfect,  working  quickly,  ac¬ 
curately  and  untiringly  to  produce 
the  finest  typewriting  in  the 
shortest  time  with  the  least  effort. 


THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  cities. 


UNIQUE  XMAS  GIFT 

A  “LITTLE  WONDER”  WATER  MOTOR 

FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE — Grinding,  polish¬ 
ing,  sharpening,  buffing,  running  sewing 
machine,  bottle  washer,  cooling  fan,  egg  beat¬ 
er  and  kitchen  utensils;  is  about  the  handiest, 
most  useful  and  novel  Xmas  present  that  you 
can  find  the  world  over.  Indispensable  in  the 
home.  A  delightful  and  surprising  gift  for 
man,  woman  or  boy. 

We  regularly  sell  this  "Little 
Wonder”  motor  outfit  complete 
for  $4.00,  with  attachments  and 
polish.  It  attaches  directly  to 
ANY  WATER  FAUCET,  and  is 
the  most  useful  bit  of  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  world.  Send  for 
our  ATTRACTIVE  FREE  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET. 

Special  Holiday  Offer 

Money  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  delighted.  Order  Today  ! 

WARNER  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  10,  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


- PATENTS  that  PROTECT - 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R-  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Washington  D.  C.  Estab.  1869 


ORIENT 


Clark’s  9th  Annual  Cruise, 

Feb.  7,  ’07.  70  days,  by  chartered 

S.  S.  “Arabic,”  16,000 tons.  FKANK 
C.  CLARK.  96  Hrondway,  New  York. 


CROOKED  LEGS 

appear  straight  when  Alison  Pneumatic  Forms 
are  worn.  Light,  easy,  undetectable.  Over 
20,000  In  daily  use.  Booklet  and  testimoni¬ 
als  free,  sealed.  Forms  sent  on  approval. 

THE  ALISON  CO..  Dept.  2.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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COLLIER'S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

A  New  Department  of  The  National  Weekly  Intended  Especially  for  Your  Use 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD.  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


iDLfcr 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1906 
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WM  H  O  L  1  DAY  GIFT  $  Ml 

IBOOKS  PERIODICALS) 

AUTOMOBI  LES 

ancf 

SH 

r 

MOTORING 

A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  MAKES  A  MOST  ACCEPT¬ 
ABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  The  Citizens  Savings  & 
Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland,  the  oldest  and  largest  trust 
company  in  Ohio  with  assets  of  Forty-two  million  dol¬ 
lars,  opens  accounts  by  mail  for  §1.00  or  more  at  4% 
interest  in  the  names  of  any  children,  relatives  or  friends 
designated,  mailing  the  bank  books  in  holiday  envelopes 
so  that  they  will  be  delivered  on  Christmas  Day.  Send 
for  booklet  “19*’  “Banking  by  Mail.” 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ENGLISH  GIFT  SHOP.  High 
qualities  linked  with  low  prices.  Exclusive  specialties  in 
leather,  brass,  bronze  and  silver  from  London,  Paris, 
Vienna.  Travelling  bags, portfolios, lunch  baskets, smoker’s 
articles,  auto  robes,  clocks,  flasks,  pig  skin  novelties,  etc. 
English  hand  sewn  gloves  for  men  and  women;  best  glove 
in  the  world  for  §1.25.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
London  Harness  Company,  170  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

HAND-MADE  SILVER  SWASTIKA  PIN  25c.  Regular 
Swastika  Cross  design,  the  Indian’s  symbol  of  good  for¬ 
tune.  Ring  same  design  any  size  35c;  Charm  25c.  Holi¬ 
day  and  Special  Swastika  Booklets  Free.  Francis  E. 
Lester  Co.,  Dept.  C  123,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

PERRY  PICTURES.  Beautiful,  inexpensive.  25  Art,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or  25  for  children,  25  cents.  5  sets,  §1.05. 
Christmas  Set  of  120  for  $1.00.  Size  5J>£  x  8.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Box  32,  Malden,  Mass 

HOLIDAY  PRESENT,  the  most  appreciated  by  man,  is 
a  Good  Razor.  A  clean  Shave  means  happiness;  we  will 
mail  you  free,  a  $3.00  Razor  for  $1.50  guaranteed,  short 
time  only,  Sheffield  Razor  Co.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

“A  LINE  A  DAY”  BOOKS.  A  space  for  recording 
events,  etc.,  of  every  day  for  five  years.  50c  to  $3.50  each. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  send  for  circular  “C.”  Ward’s, 
57-63  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS.  Stuart’s  noble  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  fine  Abraham  Lincoln,  both  heroic  size;  “The 
Better  Land;”  Le  Jeune’s  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 
Size  24  x  30  in.  Solid  roll,  securely  packed.  All  these  Four 
Pictures  postpaid  for  One  Dollar.  Worth  Ten  Dollars. 
Always  good  to  live  with.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  §250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


BIRD  MANNA  IS  THE  SECRET  PREPARATION 
USED  BY  THE  CANARY  BREEDERS  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains  in  Germany  for  curing  all  diseases  of  Cage 
Birds  and  restoring  lost  song.  It  acts  like  Magic.  15c 
by  druggist  or  by  mail.  Send  for  “Free  Bird  Book.” 
Phila.  Bird  Food  Co.,  406  N.  3rd  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Richly 
bred,  soft  silky  coats,  finest  markings  in  Golden  sable,  Tri¬ 
colors  and  highly  prized  all-white  bodied  Collies.  Ideal 
companions  for  Ladies  and  Children.  Request  booklet  C. 
Kolossal  Kollie  Kennels,  Route  5, ”25,  Greentown,  Indiana. 


CANARIES.  Imported  German  Birds  in  full  song. 
Sweet,  melodious  voices;  only  $3.00  each.  Females  §1.00 
each.  Live  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


lOF  INTEREST  TO  WOM 
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QUALITY  TOOTHPICKS,  made  of  best  kiln-dried 
polished  wood  from  State  of  Maine,  round  pointed,  will 
not  sliver.  Large  box  25c.  Agents  wanted.  Cutter 
Tower  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE,  200  recipes, 
suggestions  enabling  nousewives  to  save  money  yet  supply 
the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  Sargent’s  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  164  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 

I  SUPPLY  UNLIMITED  QUANTITIES  of  decorative 
evergreens,  noted  for  exquisite  beauty  and  lasting  fresh¬ 
ness;  orders  expressed  prepaid  the  day  received.  Extra  fine 
grade,  Southern  Wild  Smilax,  25  pounds  $4.  Fancy  Holly, 
25  lbs.  $3.50.  5  pound  hamper  fancy  Mistletoe,  $2.50.  Also 
special,  comprehensive  assortment  sufficient  to  decorate 
small  Church  or  home,  $7.50.  Write  immediately  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  and  information.  E.  A.  Beaven,  Evergreen,  Ala. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


UNCOMMON  XMAS  GIFTS.  Genuine  Mexican  Drawn- 
work,  Indian  Rugs,  Pottery,  Baskets,  etc.,  are  appreciated. 
20  p.  holiday  catalogue  of  these  goods  with  Special  Xmas 
Offers— free.  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Department  C122. 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


WILEY’S  WAXENE  is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove;  antiseptic, 
germ-proof.  Child  can  apply  it.  Send  for  free  sample. 
Wiley  Waxene  Co.,  73  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  N  V  ESTMENTSl 
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INVESTORS  \\  HO  DESIRE  TO  RECEIVE  A  LITTLE 
BETTER  INTEREST  than  paid  by  savings  banks  or  mort¬ 
gages  are  invited  to  correspond  with  me,  mentioning  Col¬ 
lier’s.  Will  C.  Turner,  Banker,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
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TYPEWRITERS  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  fully 
guaranteed  at  special  prices  to  those  who  will  recommend 
the  American  to  their  friends.  American  Typewriter 
Co.,  270  Broadway,  Ne.v  York. 


MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  and  all  Periodicals  at 
lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  3,000 
periodicals  and  combination  offers.  A  handy  magazine 
guide,  40  pages  and  cover,  Free  for  asking.  Bennett’s 
Magazine  Agency,  68  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  PERIODICALS  (a  booklet  of 
36  pages)  is  issued  by  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription 
Agency  of  New  York  City,  with  the  co-operation  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  leading  publishers.  It  contains  the  con¬ 
densed  prospectuses  for  1907  of  the  best  Magazines  and 
Weeklies.  It  gives  the  lowest  prices  for  subscriptions — 
single  or  in  combinations  and  guarantees  prompt  service. 
We  send  it  free  on  request — a  postal  will  do.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  Franklin  Square  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agency,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

WRITERS,  SPEAKERS,  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS,  PUB¬ 
LISHERS,  get  invaluable  assistance  by  consulting,  through 
calls  or  correspondence,  The  Search-Light  Information 
Library’s  great  collection  of  up-to-date  pictures  and  clip¬ 
pings  covering  everything.  24  W.  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
offer.  Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co.,  1021  Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  taught  by  mail.  10  cents  per  lesson. 
The  Camera  teaches  all  you  want  to  know  about  photogra¬ 
phy  Amateurs  and  professionals.  One  dollar  a  year.  Send 
10c.  for  specimen  copy.  The  Camera,  117  S.  11th  St.,  Phila. 

LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe.  A  Free  Sample  for 
the  asking.  Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories  Lyons,  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


;  [SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 
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POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  ov  r  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  VALUE  IN  CARDS,  and  catalog 
listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Our  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post  Card  Co., 
301  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
a  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Cori  espondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REMARKABLE  SALE  POPE-TRIBUNE  RUN¬ 
ABOUTS,  $350.  Every  automobile  new,  direct  from 
factory.  Just  the  thing  for  that  Xmas  present.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay,  write  at  once  for  circulars  and  full  information 
United  Automobile  Co.,  136  W.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  CARS  of  nearly  every  make; 
Foreign  and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request. 
Times  Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers 
and  Brokers  in  the  World,  215-217  W.  43th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

GASOLINE  Motorists!  Send  me  $4.75.  I’ll  ship  you,  all 
charges  prepaid,  5  gals.Tiona  gas  engine  cylinder  oil,  clean, 
free-flowing,  high  fire-test.  10  gals.,  §8.75.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A.  S.  Cale,  202  N.  Commercial  St.,  St.  Louis. 

TOURISTS  AUTOKIT.  Contains  38  of  finest  quality  tools, 
especially  selected  for  every  possible  permanent  and  emer¬ 
gency  use.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  repairing  outfit  procur¬ 
able.  Packed  in  a  strong  leather  edged  canvas  roll.  Weighs 
18  lbs. ;  easily  carried.  Send  for  special  circular  1997.  Ham- 
macher-Schlemmer  Co.,  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St.,  New  York. 


LEARN  Scientific  Business  Letter- Writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a-million-dollar  business.  Big  de¬ 
ni  md  for  good  correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  Chicag  >,  Ill. 

SALESMEN.  Positions  open  at  each  of  our  12  offices 
to-day  for  high  grade  specialty  salesmen,  the  kind  no 
salary  offered  would  ordinarily  interest;  $2000— $5000. 
Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Energetic  young  men  to  take  charge  of  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  See  our  page  ad.  in  this  Bsue  and 
write  at  once.  United  States  Safety  Razor  Company, 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Francis 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Lake  City  ,  Utah. 


STAMPS, COINS 
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AND  CURIOS 

OLD  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  Bought  and  Sold.  Large 
Stamp  or  Coin  Catalogue  10c.  325  different  Fiji,  Hawaii, 
etc.,  Stamps  for  32c.  550  different  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc., 

Stamps  for  95c.  Joseph  Negreen,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


BURNT  MONEY  from  Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  Send 
to-day.  Souvenir  Chinese  coins  blackened  by  fire  that 
blotted  out  largest  Chinese  settlement  in  any  civilized  land . 
50c.  each,  3-$1.00.  D.  E.  Riley  Co.,  832  Turk  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  Stamps  giving  market  quota¬ 
tions.  2  vols.,  post  free,  50  cents.  Prospectus  of  stamp 
publications  philatelic  supplies,  and  Weekly  Stamp 
News  free.  Stanley  Gibbons,  Inc.,  198  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


C  There  are  3,000,000  people  regularly  reading 
this  page.  600,000  homes  averaging  five  readers 
to  each  home. 

C,  Advertising  rate  $2.50  per  line  less  5 %  for  cash 
with  order. 

<L  A  four  line  advertisement  will  cost  you  only 
$9.50  for  each  insertion. 

C,  Every  advertisement  submitted  for  Collier’s  Classified  Service 
is  scrutinized  closely.  If  its  text  suggests  the  slightest  probability 
of  double  dealing,  it  is  “suspended”  until  the  standing  of  the 
advertiser  and  the  honesty  of  his  offer  can  be  looked  into. 

C.  Of  course,  a  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  business  are  lost  each 
week  through  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  policy,  yet  we  hope  to 
make  up  these  losses  many  times  over  as  soon  as  advertisers  realize 
what  we  are  doing  for  them. 

c  Your  advertisement — would  you  prefer  to  have  it  mixed  in  with 
all  sorts  of  dubious  catch-penny  offers  or  keeping  company  with 
respectable  offers  of  reputable  men? 

[Clip  along  dotted  line] 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  - 1906 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  run  the  attached  copy  ( _ lines)  - times.  $ - 

enclosed  in  payment.  Very  truly  yours, 
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SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portabl 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $'!( 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALESMEN.  “SIDE  LINE.”  Sell  the  Cook  Safety 
Cievis  (boltless-nutless-pinless)  to  hardware,  implement 
and  general  stores.  Practical  common-sense  utility.  Quick 
sales — prompt  deliveries — straight  commissions.  Ask  for 
nickeled  sample  [1  pound],  and  handsome  show  card. 
Give  line  handled,  territory  covered  and  home  address. 
Want  good  substantial  men.  Address  Cook  Clevis  Co., 
417  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE. — Portable  outfits  for  cleaning  carpets  with-' 
out  removing  from  floor;  also  rugs,  upholstery,  etc.,  by 
compressed  air  and  vacuum.  An  outfit  means  a  good 
income,  an  independent  business  and  exclusive  territory. 
Capital  required  about  $3000.00.  Don’t  write  unless  you 
are  looking  for  a  legitimate  money  making  business  and 
have  the  necessary  capital.  Address  Dept.  G.  American 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  452-454  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BUSIN  ESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Oula- 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one-?  W  rite  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  Room 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  in  the  mail  order  business 
should  have  our  booklet,  “Mail  Order  Advertising.”  32 
pages  of  valuable  information.  Rates,  plans,  mediums, 
follow  up  systems.  25c.,  prepaid.  We  also  send  booklet, 
“The  Right  Way  of  Getting  Into  the  Mail  Order  Business.”1 
Ross  D.  Breniser  &  Co.,  441  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
- - — 1 

MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
shoul"  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo. 

SALESMEN.  Advertising  novelties,  low  priced,  com¬ 
plete  line;  small,  light-weight,  attractive  pocket  samples. 
Earn  $100  per  week  at  25$  commission  taking  signed  or¬ 
ders;  wecollect.  Shellonite Co.,  Box  911,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 
AND  CITY.  Men  of  ability  and  not  afraid  to  hustle. 
Honorable  and  permanent  business  :  Big  Money.  The 
M.  B.  Co.,  Drawer  1051-A-2,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


“WHERE  FORTUNES  ARE  MADn.”  is  a  book  tellmg 
all  about  Atlantic  City  and  its  popular  suburb,  Pleasant 
ville  Terrace;  how  land  bought  at  $14  an  acre  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1000  a  foot ;  how  $10  grew  to  $3000;  how  $25 
invested  in  one  lot  in  Pleasantville  Terrace  sold  for  $60  in 
six  months.  It  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  information 
and  facts  every  ambitious  person  who  can  invest  a  few 
dollars  a  month  should  know.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 
It’s  free.  Atlantic  City  Estate  Co.,  1005  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

CALIFORNIA.  Sunset  Colonies;  Irrigated  Land  on  Easy 
Terms.  Tracts  of  5,  10,  20  acres  or  more,  level  land.  Model 
city.  Ideal  home.  Beautiful  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Rich, 
fertile,  prosperous.  New  canal.  Plenty  irrigation  water. 
Fruit  growing,  alfalfa,  dairyin. .  Hunting,  fishing.  2  rail¬ 
roads.  Free  illus.  pamphlet.  (Agents  wanted  )  Sutter 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  1109  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GREAT  LAND  OPENING  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Big 
Government  approved  Canal  now  ready  to  irrigate.  Great 
wheat  farms  of  Colusa  and  Glenn  Counties,  Sacramento 
Valley,  rich  garden  land  with  irrigation,  produces  $50  to 
§200  an  acre  annually;  20  acre  tracts  for  $200  Cash  and 
$200  yearly  for  six  years  at  6$.  Write  to-day.  C.  M. 
Wooster  Co.,  1666  O’Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Land  of  Opportunity. 
The  Herald  (illustrated)  tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  Six  weeks,  10c.  Six  months,  25c.  The  Herald, 
San  Diego,  California. 

MONEY  IN  RAISING  WHEAT  in  Great  Wheat 
Region  of  Western  Canada.  Finest  land  in  the  world.  Low 
prices— easy  terms.  Write  for  free  book,  No.  3,  “The  Home- 
Builders,”  telling  all  about  this  great  opportunity.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


AGENTS  WANTED.  WE  WANT  AGENTS  TO  SELL 
OUR  MADE-TO-ORDER  SUITS  AND  PANTS.  Suits 
from  $10.00  up.  Pants,  $3.00  up.  We  will  give  liberal 
commission  to  the  right  men.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
at  once  for  sample  outfit,  particulars  and  territory. 
Warrington  Woolen  &  Worsted  Mills,  Department  22, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED.  Merchants  and  agents  to  take  orders  for 
our  fine  line  of  Custom-made  Suits,  Trousers  and  Over¬ 
coats.  Large  line  of  samples  on  cards  arranged  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  unique  manner  furnished  free  to  those  who 
can  do  business.  Liberal  concessions  and  terms  given 
Write  at  once  for  information  and  teirilory.  A.  L. 
Singer  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 

EASY  MONEY  FOR  YOU.  QUICK  SELLER.  Abso¬ 
lutely  new.  Every  woman  that  sews  has  need  of  it. 
Sells  for  §  50.  Write  immediately  for  liberal  proposi¬ 
tion  to  agents,  stating  experience.  Chasbert  Co.,  Dept. 
D.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

GOLD  MEDAL  DINNER  SETS.  We  are  giving  awjjy 
$75,000  in  Gold  Medal  dinner  sets.  You  can  have  one  for 
a  few  hours  of  your  time.  No  money  required.  Write 
today.  We  are  an  incorporated  company.  Bank  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  S.  Roberts,  54  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED.  Agents  to  sell  Goddard’s  mop  press;  best 
machine  made  for  drying  mop;  to  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.; 
sells  at  sight  ;  warranted  one  year  ;  all  malleable  iron. 
Address  Goddard  Mop  Press  Company,  Arcade  Building, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Ketties  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Wiite  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


WOMANS'HOME 

COMggJllON 


UTINC 


'SCRIBNERS 


MAGAZINE 


CHIC  Ac 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  __  ^  $125  upward.  Also 

beautiful  new  Up-  [.  II  |  |  |l/|  rights  at  $125, $135, 
$150  and  $165.  An  ^  J\v/lf£  instrument  at  $190 
that  we  can  rec-  ornmend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


VIOLIN  MUSIC  FREE 

.  WALTZ. 


To  introduce  our  New  Violin  Catalog  and  SPECIAL 
violin  OFFER  we  will  send  for  the  next  thirty  days 
our  50  cent  music  book;  contains  24  pieces  of  copyright 
music,  such  as  Overtures,  Waltzes,  Two-steps,  etc.; 
printed  on  fine  paper.  We  want  to  get  our  new  hand¬ 
some  illustrated  catalog  of  Violins,  Guitars,  Mandolins, 
Musical  Supplies,  Strings,  Bows,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of 
every  Violin  player;  so  if  you  will  send  the  names  of 
four  persons  who  play  the  Violin  we  will  send  you  our 
music  book,  free,  also  our  catalog.  Write  names  and 
addresses  plainly  and  enclose  five  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  mailing  cost  of  your  music  book. 

_  E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 

24  Patten  Bldg. (Established  1857)  Chicago 


TfRI 


C  LANTERNS 


Stereopticons  and  Moving-  Picture  Ma¬ 
chines— all  sizes,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
Umely  subjects.  Fine  thing  for  Church  and  Home 
Entertainments.  Men  with  small  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

49  Nassau  St. 
New  York 


McAUISTER  MFG.  OPTICIAN 


240-EGG  $||  TC 

ncubator  11= 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal” 
guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made.  Why 
book*'6  ^r°m  t0  •  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustrated  poultry- 

free.  J.  W.  Miller  Co. ,  Box  32,  Freeport, 


?ATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


Our  Free  Catalogue 


Is  ready  for  its  annual  mission  of  practical 
magazine  economy  to  the  homes  of  1,000,000 
people  who'  read  magazines  and  newspapers 
There  is  dividend  -  paying  information  on  every 
page  of  this  big  1907  edition,  which  lists  over  3,000 
magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  combination  offers. 
Our  system  saves  you  subscription  money,  for  we  quote 
you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

New  ideas  and  new  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for 
every  magazine  reader •  are  found  in  this  catalogue,  the  most 
complete  one  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  we  offer  it  to  YOU 
simply  for  your  name  on  a  postal  card. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  subscription  agencies  in  the 
world  and  we  are  known  everywhere.  We  therefore 
enjoy  the  closest  relations  with  the  publishers,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  unusual 
concessions,  giving  us  every  facility 
for  furnishing  any  magazine,  period¬ 
ical  or  newspaper  in  the  world  at  a  rate 
much  lower  than  you  believe  possible. 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  maga¬ 
zine  dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  on  a  one-cent  postal 
card,  asking  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  can  interest  you.  Address 

J.  M.  HANSON’S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

99  Fourth  Ave.  (near  12th  St  )  215  Hanson  Block,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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Increase 
the  Capacity 
of  your 
Office 

Are  you  losing  valuable  time  and  allowing 
opportunities  for  profit  to  slip  by  because  you 
are  loaded  with  detail — because  your  correspond¬ 
ence  clerk  is  writing  individual  letters  when  a 
form  would  do — because  you  can  not  keep  your 
agents  advised  of  the  new  things  constantly 
coming  up — because  you  are  doing  things  in 
the  same  old  retail  way  when  you  ought  to 
adopt  modern  methods  ? 

Install  a 
Mimeograph 

Equivalent  to  a  Printing  Press 

Do  business  in  a  wholesale  way — write  to 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  161-163  West  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  47  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  a  booklet  telling  how 
your  letter,  circular,  price  list  or  blank  form, 
can  be  written  on  an  ordinary  typewriter  on 
prepared  wax  paper,  which  becomes  a  stencil 
from  which  hundreds  of  duplicates  can  be 
printed  in  a  few  minutes  in  your  own  office 
by  the  aid  of  the  new 

Edison  Rotary 
Mimeograph 
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COVER  DESIGN  . 


Drawn  by  Albert  Sterner 
Maxfield  Parrish 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS 

V — The  Search  for  the  Singing  Tree 

EDITORIALS . 

THANKSGIVING  1906  ....  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

THE  NEGROES  WHO  WOULDN’T  TELL.  Photographs  .... 
WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  AMERICA  .  William  Allen  White 

111  The  Nation.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Applet  on  Clark 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  IN  1906  .  Samuel  E.  Moffett 

ART  BY  THE  TON  AND  CUBIC  FOOT.  Photographs  .... 
THE  EXPLORERS.  Story 


Illustrated  by  Emlen  McConnell 

THE  OTHER  AMERICANS.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 


FOUND  IN  THE  INCUBATOR  ..... 

II—  Parlor  Socialism.  Illustrated  by  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins 


Gouvemeur  Morris 
.  Arthur  Ruhl 
Wallace  Irwin 


Volume  XXXVIII  Number  10  10  Cents  per  Copy  $5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Publishers,  New  York,  416-124  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto.  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1906  by  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1879. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. — Change  of  Address— Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


=  Gifts  for  Catholics 

Fine  Jeweled  Rosaries 

make  most  acceptable  gifts. 

Our  Special  Xmas  Offer  has 
never  been  equaled.  Five 
Decade  Rosary  Beads — best 
imitation  faceted  jewels  — 
choice  of  eight  colors,  Ame¬ 
thyst,  Emerald,  Garnet,  Moon¬ 
stone,  Pearl,  Sapphire,  Topaz 
or  Turquoise — mounted  in 
rolled  gold  plate.  In  neat 
satin-lined  box.  Warranted 
10  years.  Special  1906  Xmas 
price,  15^  in.,  $1.75;  18  in., 

$3.00. 

A  Better  Quality 
Guaranteed  20  Years 

Oval  soldered  links — Crucifix  extra  heavy  Roman  gold  finish— 
Corpus  full  modeled.  18  in.,  $3.00;  21  in.,  $4.00.  State  color 
of  beads  wanted  and  order  today  while  stock  is  complete. 
Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 

W.  J.  FEELEY  CO.,  Church  Goods,  8  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


MAKE  IT  YOURSELF 

Put  Sentiment  into  your  Christmas 
gift  and  money  in  your  pocket 

You  can  save  the  dealers  profit  and  much 
of  the  manufacturers  cost  on  any  piece  of 
furniture  by  our  plan,  as  we  send  you 
the  pieces  of  wood,  smoothly  dressed, 
accurately  cut,  ready  to  put  together, 
with  all  the  materials  and  complete 
instructions  tor  the  simple  finishing  required, — (he  work  is  mere 
“fun.”  Our  iir\v  ami  enlarged  catalotr  containing  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  100  pieces  of  artistic  and  money -saving 


and  all  skin  troubles.  "A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason  for  it.'* 
Delightful  after  Bhuvinfcnml  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  reoript  of 
25o.  Get  Mennea’a  (the  original).  Sample  free 
Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


is  now  ready  for  mai’ing.  Write  for  it  today 
Sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

The  Home-Craft  Company 

Originators  of  Home  Constructed  Furniture 

366  Milwaukee  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Announce  Three  Special  Trips  to 

Jamaica 

And  Return,  including  all  Necessary  Expenses 

$85  to  $ 100  Duration,  19  Days 

Upon  the  magnificent  Admiral  steamers,  thus 
<  giving  the  tourist  or  the  city-weary  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  visit  the  Gem  of  the  West 
Indies  under  ideal  conditions. 

SAILING  DATES  ; 

Lv.  BOSTON  Dec.  12-19-26,  at  10  a.  m. 
RATE,  $100 

Lv.  PHILA.  Dec.  13-20-27,  at  10  a.  m. 

RATE,  $100 

Lv.  BALTIMORE  on  ships  of  the  Line 
Dec.  12-19.  RATE,  $85. 


ITINERARY. — Leave  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Baltimore  on  dates  specified  above. 
Port  Antonio  (stopping  at  Hotel  Titchfield), 
with  drives  to  Annota  Bay,  Castleton  Gar¬ 
dens,  Kingston  (stopping  at  Constant  Spring 
or  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel),  Morant  Bay  and 
Bowden,  returning  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

While  at  Port  Antonio  side  trips  cover¬ 
ing  Windsor,  Burlington,  Swift  River,  Blue 
Hole,  and  a  rafting  trip  on  river  Rio  Grande 
have  been  arranged  for. 

Regular  Service. — The  fleet  of  Admiral 
steamers  also  maintain  a  regular  service,  leaving 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  each  week. 

We  will  send  free  “A  Happy  Month  in 
Jamaica,'  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  also 
“The  Golden  Carribean,’’  our  monthly 
paper,  giving  valuable  information  to  the 
traveler.  Address  local  tourist  agents, 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

F.  S.  JOPP, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Long  Wharf,  Boston. 
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Face  Powder 


It  is  antiseptic  and  healing  and  possesses  a  delicate 
flowery  perfume  peculiarly  its  own. 

Refuse  Substitutes.  They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Pink,  or  Cream,  50c.  a  box,  of  druggists  or  by 
mail.  Send  10c.  for  sample. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

Dept.  24,  125  Kingston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Indian  Moccasins 


Laced, also  Moccasin  Slippers,  made  of  Genu  - 
ine  Moosehide,  Indian  tanned  and  elaborately 
embroidered  with  Indian  tribal  designs,  make 
sensible  Christmas  presents.  Beautifully  made 
id  very  comfortable.  Men’s  sizes,  6  to  11,  $2.75 ; 
Ladies’  sizes,  2  to  5,  $2.25;  Children’s  sizes,  5 
to  10,  $1.50.  Either  kind  sent  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  price,  and  your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  they  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

METZ  &  SCHLOERB 
Main  St.,  Qshkosli,  Wis. 


NEXT  SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 


Trade  Martc.  Registered  U .  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

FRL ANGER  BROS.  New  York 


-ON  CHRISTMAS  ACCOUNTS 


Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  or  more,  we  issue  a  pass 
book  and  mail  it  with  the  giver’s  card  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  envelope,  so  that  it  will  be  delivered 
on  Christmas  Day.  Send  for  booklet  “B.” 


PRACTICAL  SHORT-STORY  COURSE 

inclu  ’ing  lessons  on  plot,  methods  of  narration,  style,  etc.,  with 
special  study  of  the  demands  of  present-day  magazines.  Taught  by 
mail.  Practice  work  with  every  lesson.  Experienced  magazine 
writer  in  charge.  Also— NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  COURSE 
by  mail,  in  society,  club,  musical,  art  aud  other  woman’s  work  on 
a  newspaper.  For  particulars  of  either  course,  address 
Woman’s  Newspaper  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 
No.  707  National  Union  Bldg.,  Huron  St. 

Our  Literary  Information  Bureau,  as  an  introductory  offer,  will 
answer  three  questions  on  any  branch  of  writing,  if  you  send 
stamped  envelope  with  25c.  and  names  of  three  friends  who  write. 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ilOldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind ” 


\ \ a. i< i ;  .\\o in i j v  easy 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  em- 
blem,  etc.,  on  handle.  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 

A  MONTH 
We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits — quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0. 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

and  earn  from  $60  to  $125  per  month. 

We  teach  you  by  mail  for  portion  of 

BRAKEMAN  OR  FIREMAN 

Our  instruction  is  practical;  endorsed  by  railroad 
managers,  and  qualities  you  for  immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  Instructors  are  all  prominent  railroad  offi¬ 
cials.  Write  for  catalog.  Begin  study  at  on<v. 

Wenthe  Ry.  Corr.  School,  Dept.  612,  Freeport,  III. 


We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
to  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  CDCC 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  I  l\L.L. 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI.  0. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  RfSEK 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  <fc  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg.  .Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing”; 
tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  National  Tress  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


lATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


100  all  different,  Venezuela.  Uru- 
Peni,  Japan,  1  A 
etc..-  and  Album,  1DC 

HI  1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinge*  5c. 
Agents  warned,  50  per  rent  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Slegman,  5040 Cote  Brilliante  A' 


,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Collier’s  Christmas  Number 

¥N  picture,  verse,  and  story  a  superb  expression 
of  the  holiday  spirit  will  be  embodied  in  Collier’s 
Christmas  Number,  published  December  15.  The 
art  features  will  include  designs  and  illustrations  by 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Maxfield  Parrish,  W.  T. 
Smedley,  Albert  Sterner,  J.  C.  Leyendecker, 
Frederick  Dorr  Steele,  W.  L.  Glackens,  and  F.  T. 
Richards.  A  more  complete  announcement  con¬ 
cerning  the  literary  and  art  features  of  this  number 
will  be  made  in  our  Editorial  Bulletin  next  week. 


TVNE  of  the  features  of  the  Christmas  Number  will 
^  be  a  story  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Com¬ 
petent  critics,  familiar  with  Mr.  Davis’s  work,  say 
that  this  story  marks  Mr.  Davis’s  best  form,  and  will 
bring  as  much  pleasure  to  readers  of  taste  as  did 
“  The  Princess  Aline,”  or  any  of  those  widely 
popular  successes  which  began  Mr.  Davis’s  vogue 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  story  is  one  of  adventure, 
but  modern  and  near  at  home.  It  will  be  the  first 
of  three  stories  dealing  with  the  same  set  of  char¬ 
acters.  The  story  will  be  illustrated  by  Frederick 
Dorr  Steele,  whose  pictures  added  so  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories. 

“Chorty”  and  “Patrick”  have  been  the  chief 
dramatis  personae  of  a  number  of  stories  by 
Stephen  French  Whitman  which  we  have  printed. 
Those  who  have  made  their  acquaintance  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  these  two  engaging  seamen  will 
appear  soon  again  in  another  of  Mr.  Whitman’s 
stories,  “The  Fiancees  of  Cadiz.”  This  story  will 
include,  besides  these  two  characters,  one  “  Whitey  ” 
and  fifty-three  ladies  of  Cadiz.  It  will  please  all  who 
love  a  sailor  or  a  ship,  and  bring  uproarious  delight 
to  those  who  like  a  humor  of  which  the  point  is 
sudden  and  surprising. 

/^OLLIER’S  will  print  in  an  early  number  the 
^  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will  cover 
the  history  and  present  activities  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company.  These  articles  will  cover  the 
beginning  and  rise  of  the  organization;  the  relations 
of  the  trust  to  the  farmer  who  produces  tobacco, 
to  the  consumer  who  buys  it,  to  the  retail  dealer, 
to  the  rival  manufacturer,  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
various  State  Legislatures.  In  many  ways  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  is  the  most  typical  of 
the  trusts.  These  articles  will  discuss  it  as  a  social 
and  economic  phenomenon. 


$200HATS 

GoodastheGoveriyment 


WRITE  TO-DAY  for  GOLD  BOND  ITal  Book  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  selling  GOLD  BOND  GUARANTEED  $2.00 
HATS.  Every  authoritative  New  York  shape  decreed  “ correct ” 
bv  Well  Dressed  Men.  GOLD  BOND  HATS  at  $2.00  possess 
more  styling,  more  quality  and  more  all-round  better¬ 
ment  than  other  makes  costing  more  money.  Wear  a  GOLD 
BOND  HAT  and  learn  the  definition  of  Hut- smartness  and  Hat- 
qualitg.  GoldBond  Hat  Mfg.Co.,  190-192  Greene  St. ,  N.Y. 


“Exer-Ketch”  K,c 


PRICE  S35-® 

EXPRESS  _ 

A  marvelous  and  practical  hi  tie  Elec¬ 
tric  Engine.  “It’s  simplicity  itself.” 
Can’t  get  out  of  order.  Has  power  suf¬ 
ficient  to  operate  small  Mechanical 
.  Toys  or  Machinery.  “Built-like-an- 
engine.”  Will  last  for  years.  A  19- 
cent  battery  will  run  it  for  months  as 
a  toy.  No  smell.  No  Alcohol  or  Gas¬ 
oline.  No  danger  of  fire.  Runs  any 
speed  desired.  The  smallest  child  can 
operate  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  “Exer-Ketch”  Patented  (lames,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Novelties,  Ete.  W  rite  for  our  free  offer  and  illushated  catalog. 
Exer-Ketch  Novelty  Co.,  393  State  Life  Bide.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


The  VALET  Chair  x^t 

Presses  and  creases  the  trousers  over  night,  takes  cate  of 
coat,  hat  and  shoes,  and  has  an  adjustable 
shoe  tree  which  holds  the  shoes  so  they 
may  be  polished  while  seated.  No  dirt 
can  escape  to  muss  up  the  room.  The 
“Valet”  Chair  saves  the  clothes  ami 
from  50c  to  $1.00  a  week.  Made  in  | 
all  woods  to  match  other  chamber  furni¬ 
ture.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  showing 
different  designs  in  natural  colors. 

Hardesty  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Canal  Dover,0. 


HARDY 


To  intro¬ 
duce  this  tree  and  gain 
new  friends  we  offer  a  1  yr.  tree  free 
to  property  owners.  Mailing  expense 
5  cts.  A  postal  will  bring  it  and  our 
catalog  with  64  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  757,  Osage,  la 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Daus  Tip 
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IN  ANSWKKING  THESE  ADVEUTISKM'  NTS  HI.  EASE  MENTION  COLLI  Ell’s 


AS  PEOPLE  BELIEVE  that  whatever  is  said  by  Mr.  Hughes 
/\  is  fully  meant,  public  service  corporations  have  already 

L A  shown  their  intention  to  introduce  reforms  on  account 

1  V  of  his  election.  They  well  know  why  Mr.  Harriman  so 
fiercely  refused  to  contribute  in  his  behalf,  and  why 
the  Republican  organization  was  so  lukewarm  in  the  campaign. 
As  Mr.  Hughes  has  mapped  out  a  series  of  improvements  that 
may  well  take  his  full  strength  for  his  little  two-year  span  of 
office,  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  an  added  task. 
Nevertheless,  we  venture  this.  Mr.  Jerome,  in  his  report  to 
the  present  Governor,  takes  the  position  that  it 
for  ^hughes  *s  the  business  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  to  discover  crime — the  function  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  being  not  to  act  as  inquisitor  but  to  investigate 
only  after  a  concrete  charge  is  made  to  him.  Now  it  so 

happens  that  the  Governor-elect  knows  more  about  insurance 
wrongs  than  any  other  man'  alive.  Who  better  fitted  than  he, 
directly  or  through  the  superintendent,  to  point  out  to  the 

District  Attorney,  so  clearly  and  decisively  as  to  allow  no 
controversy,  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  have  the 

rich  insurance  robbers  of  the  widow  and  her  children  face  the 

same  nemesis  which  lowers  so  relentlessly  over  the  peccadillos 
of  the  poor? 

INSURANCE  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS  through  savings  banks  has 
*  taken  a  step  toward  realization.  There  was  one  day  last 
month  a  meeting  of  a  recess  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  consider  life  insurance.  It  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Louis  Brandeis,  who  explained  in  detail  the  plan  about  which  he 
wrote  in  Collier’s  some  weeks  ago.  He  showed  that  the  wage- 
earners  of  his  State  have,  in  fifteen  years,  been  mulcted  of  forty 
million  dollars.  They  have  paid  that  much  more  for  their  insur¬ 
ance  than  they  ought  to  have  paid.  It  has  gone  to  swell  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  dividends  paid 
thePpoor  by  Mr.  Dryden’s  Prudential  Company,  and  the 
twenty-eight  per  cent  dividends  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Company.  Under  a  system  of  savings-bank  insurance  the 
sum  would  have  been  saved  to  the  poor.  It  amounts  to  forty 
dollars  for  every  wage-earner  in  the  State  who  has  a  policy. 
One  of  the  claims  to  distinction  of  Massachusetts  is  her  long 
record  as  the  first  to  introduce  reforms  of  the  class  to  which 
savings-bank  insurance  belongs.  The  hope  is  probably  reason¬ 
able  that  the  committee  will  report  favorably  on  Mr.  Brandeis’s 
plan;  and  since  the  exposure  of  the  “yellow  dog”  fund  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  industrial  insurance  companies  will  dare  to  oppose 
the  innovation. 

A  MOMENTOUS  CHOICE  is  about  to  be  made  by  our  Sec- 
retary  of  War.  The  power  companies,  their  highly  paid 
lawyers,  and  all  the  forces  that  money  can  focus  on  its  object 
are  endeavoring  to  induce  Judge  Taft  to  take  their  view  of 
Niagara  and  its  fate.  For  the  citizens  at  large,  and  for  pos¬ 
terity,  the  mustered  forces  will  be  less  powerful  than  the  worth 
of  the  cause  would  justify.  Usually  money  makes  a  harder 
HQp  fight  than  is  made  by  public  interest.  No  clearer 

MR.  TAFT  outrage  against  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country  could  be  perpetrated.  Certain  officials  of 
the  International  Waterways  Commission  are  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  and  engineering  than  they  are  in  more  remote 
considerations,  and  they  have  been  curt  and  unsympathetic  when 
those  working  to  save  the  Falls  have  requested  their  attention. 
Secretary  Taft  has  shown  in  the  Philippines  his  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  the  force  and  plausibility  of  the  fighting  side  of  wealth. 
We  believe  he  will  withstand  it  now. 


S  A  N  C  T  A 
S/MPLIC/TAS 


DRIVATE  ERRORS  or  weaknesses  often  attract  more  notice 
1  and  arouse  more  indignation  than  qualities  bearing  more 
directly  on  the  public  functions  of  a  candidate  or  office-holder. 
Thousands  now  bark  at  Mr.  Thomas  Platt,  because  of  family 
scandal,  who  were  too  much  like  jelly-fish  to  prevent  his  .calmly 
taking  a  Senatorship  away  from  the  people  of  New  York.  The 
Empire  State  is  represented  in  our  powerful  national  upper  cham¬ 
ber  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  and  Thomas  Collier  Platt  of  the  United  platt 

States  Express  Company.  Meantime,  there  seems 
to  be  still  doubt  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  if  he  so  desires, 
will  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  Senate  when  his  present 
term  is  past.  Long  before  1908,  however,  it  should  become 
necessary  to  choose  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nations  of  the  present  Senators.  Black  is  talked  of.  As  well 
allow  Platt  and  Depew  to  continue  in  their  seats  as  to  select 
another  of  the  old  breed  of  politicians. 

CANE  IN  A  HUNDRED,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber  a  ferocious  chatter  of  last  winter,  between  an  exponent 
of  this  periodical  and  the  managing  editor  of  a  Philadelphia 
journal  called  the  “Ledger.”  It  happens,  now,  that  in  the 
selfsame  daily  we  have  been  reading  a  news  article  of  extremest 
import.  It  is  printed  along  with  the  other  news,  hard  by  a 
burglar  story  and  a  railway  merger,  and  certainly  of  vastly 
greater  meaning  (see  issue  of  November  15).  “In  the  pine 
forests  of  Maine,”  it  begins,  and  with  much  poetry  tells  how 
a  great  specialist,  amid  those  virgin  forests,  put  a  prompt 
quietus  on  the  dread  disease  consumption.  But 
not  in  the  Maine  woods  alone.  Nothing  so  pale. 

The  cure  can  be  worked  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home.  The  treatment  is  simple.  In  fact,  the  ingredients  can 
be  had  of  any  druggist.  “Inquiry  at  the  prescription  depart¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  leading  druggists,”  the  narrative  proceeds, 
“elicited  the  information”  that  the  name  of  the  drug  was 
So-and-so.  All  others  rank  imitations.  Never  accept  substitutes, 
etc,  etc.  An  excellent  bit  of  scientific  news,  O  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary!  The  reporter  should  have  a  better  salary.  And 
what  was  it  we  were  disputing  about  in  the  winter  that  is 
past?  Oh,  yes,  the  “Ledger”  never  heard  of  any  medicine 
influence  on  the  press.  Even  to  hint  as  much  is  yellow. 

DOES  ENGLAND’S  PATH  point  the  way  of  Greece  and  Rome? 

The  twentieth  century,  it  is  clear,  will  see  a  constant  ex¬ 
pansion  of  England’s  sphere  in  Africa,  and  a  British  development 
of  that  continent  through  companies  analogous  to  the  chartered 
companies,  like  the  Hudson  Bay,  which  made  England  great  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  her  tend¬ 
ency  is  even  more  obviously  retrenchment.  The  other  day  the 
British  garrison  on  Saint  Helena  was  withdrawn,  and  left  that 
island,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years,  without  a  redcoat. 
In  May  the  last  British  garrison  in  Canada  packed 
its  bayonets  and  rifles  and  sailed  out  of  Vancouver 
for  England.  The  recessional  passed  unnoticed, 
as  an  incident  in  the  unperceived  change  of  peace;  if  it  had 
been  done  under  stress  of  hostile  arms  the  whole  world  would 
have  been  awed  and  thrilled  to  look  at  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  British  army  giving  up  a  dominion  where  it  has,  for  two 
hundred  years,  been  the  ultimate  authority.  Unless  it  be  a  few  in 
British  Honduras,  or  in  British  Guiana,  there  is  now  no  soldier  of 
the  Empire  on  the  Western  continent.  Soldiers  and  garrisons,  of 
course,  are  but  the  banners  and  helmets  of  national  life;  these 
changes  might  be  attributed  to  the  approach  of  universal  peace  and 
passed  by  as  insignificant,  were  they  not  accompanied  by  signs 
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ENGLAND’S 

COLONIES 


(1) 


less  obvious  but  more  real  Suppose  Japan  should  call  upon 
England  as  a  part  of  their  alliance  to  compel  Canada  to  admit 
Japanese  on  equal  terms  with  other  foreigners?  The  Empire 
would  not  dare  invite  such  a  test  of  authority  over  her  daughter 
of  the  snows.  The  most  talked-about  book  in  England  to-day 
describes  the  fine  tradition  of  British  sovereignty  over  Canada 
and  Australia  as  “impotent”  and  only  saved  from  being  ridicu¬ 
lous  “because  it  has  learned  the  timid  wisdom  not  to  court 
rebuffs.”  In  Canada  to-day  statesmen  in  high  position  privately 
predict  the  complete  severing  of  England  and  Canada  within  ten 
years,  and  count  among  the  possibilities  of  their  own  careers 
responding  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  the  call  of  “the 
Senator  from  Manitoba.”  The  slender  thread  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  may  be  severed  as  imperceptibly  as  a  man  wakes  up 
one  day  to  find  he  has  gray  hair. 


THE  INHABITANTS  of  a  beehive,  drowsily  using  their  wings 
as  fans  for  the  ventilation  of  their  home,  may  easily  be  roused 
to  such  activity  that  the  heat  engendered  by  their  flight  will  melt 
the  combs.  The  restless  particles  which  are  the  primary  con¬ 
stituents  of  all  matter  can  likewise  be  stirred  to  a  vibration  strong 
enough  to  become  manifest  to  the  senses.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  Molecular  Vibration,  by  which  modern  physics  accounts  for 
the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light.  In  the  incandescent  lamp  the 
molecules  of  the  filament  within  the  bulb  are  stirred  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  electric  current  to  a  high  degree  of 
light-producing  activity.  The  German  physicist 
Nernst,  who  is  lecturing  at  Yale  this  winter,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  oxide  of  magnesium  a  property  rarely  found  in 
matter,  and  never  before  exploited.  The  longer  the  current  flows 
through  a  filament  of  magnesium  oxide  the  greater  becomes  its 
conductivity.  The  Nernst  lamp,  therefore,  gives  more  light  for 
less  consumption  of  electricity  than  any  known  before.  Other 
oxides  of  even  higher  efficiency  have  been  discovered  since,  but 
Nernst  was  the  pioneer,  and  his  lamp  .is  another  triumph  for  the 
faith  which  underlies  the  German  system  of  technical  education, 
that  the  most  abstruse  research  gives  results  of  the  greatest 
practical  value. 


NERNST 
AT  YALE 


THE  WORD  REVEREND  customarily  precedes  the  name  of 
Thomas  Dixon.  This  gentleman  has  produced  violent  fiction, 
violent  sermons,  and  recently  there  has  been  made  out  of  one 
of  his  novels  a  violent  play.  For  gold  he  plays  upon  the  baser 
passions.  According  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  run  of 
“The  Clansman”  was  encouraged  by  Dixon’s  press  agent’s  in¬ 
citing  the  sending  of  letters  to  all  the  negro  clergymen  in 
the  city  suggesting  that  they  get  together  and  denounce  the 
piece.  The  clergymen  were  so  easily  duped  that 
they  played  into  his  hands  and  started  the  agi- 
tation  which  Dixon  coveted  for  its  advertising 
value.  If  any  trick  in  swelling  box-office  receipts  exists  more 
base  than  this,  no  showman  has  found  it  yet.  Far  beyond  our 
powers  would  it  be  to  express  a  contempt  which  would  not  be 
unctuously  received  by  Dixon  merely  as  advertising  without 
charge.  Has  the  religious  organization,  whichever  it  may  be, 
which  gave  Mr.  Dixon  the  right  to  put  “Reverend”  before  his 
name,  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  withdraw  fhat  privilege? 


'T'HE  NEW  YORK  “WORLD,”  for  a  week  or  more,  made 
l  daily  double-column  sensations  of  the  fact  that  an  old  lady 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  being  eighty-six  years  old,  was  not 
so  young  as  once  she  was.  That  seems  to  be  the  single  fact 
remaining  uncontroverted  out  of  the  mass  of  charges  and  insinu¬ 
ations  concerning  the  founder  of  Christian  Science.  It  is  a 
pity  the  “World”  fired  when  half-cocked.  If  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Glover  Patterson  Eddy — to  give  her  the  names 
MRS.  eddy  of  all  her  husbands  —  is  a  shameless  charlatan, 
there  are  half  a  million  earnest  people  in  the 
United  States  who  ought  to  be  shown,  patiently  but  surely, 
that  this  is  so.  To  make  sensational  charges,  which  turn  out 
to  have  only  a  slight  foundation  in  fact,  must  merely  con¬ 
firm  Christian  Scientists  in  their  faith.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  known  in  publishing  circles  that  “McClure’s  Magazine” 
has  the  manuscript  and  documents  of  an  elaborate,  painstak¬ 
ing,  and  unprejudiced  history  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Christian 
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Science,  done  with  the  careful  regard  for  accuracy  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  documentary  evidence  which  characterized  the  history 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  publication  of  such  a  tem¬ 
perate  history  ought  to  settle,  for  those  whose  minds  remain 
open  on  the  subject,  just  how  much  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is  money¬ 
seeking  charlatan  and  how  much  is  seer.  Certainly  it  will  un¬ 
cover  a  good  many  incidents  in  the  founder’s  career  which 
must  trouble  greatly  those  who  do  her  reverence.  That  it  will 
deal  adequately  with  the  curious  and  involved  psychology  at  the 
bottom  of  Christian  Science  and  similar  “new  thought”  move¬ 
ments  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  of  an  ordinary  historian. 

APPRECIATION  FROM  A  CHOSEN  FOE  occasionally  warms 
Cv  the  cockles  of  our  editorial  heart.  Amid  the  shower  of 
papier  mache  brickbats  hurled  in  our  direction  by  the  quacks 
and  patent  medicine  swindlers  comes  a  delicate  and  fragrant 
bouquet.  The  tag  upon  this  floral  offering  bears  the  name  of 
the  Murine  Company.  Murine  was  “among  those  present”  at 
the  round-up  of  eye-and-ear  charlatans  in  the  “Quacks  and 
Quackery”  series.  It  now  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  our  head 
by  advertising  in  various  papers  to  this  effect:  “Collier’s 
Popular  Weekly  says  of  Murine  Eye  Remedy:  ‘In  the  Semi- 
Ethical  field  Murine  has  made  itself  prominent.’”  That  is  all. 
And  it  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  did  say  just  that.  And 
we  continued,  in  the  very  next  sentence  as  follows:  “Its  claims 
are  preposterous.”  LTnless  the  Murine  Company 
is  so  illogical  as  to  have  poor  vision,  in  the  half  truths 
face  of  its  ridiculous  claims  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  eye  trouble,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  over¬ 
looked  that  little  qualifying  sentence.  When  we  wrote,  sug¬ 

gesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  offending  advertisement,  some 
gentle  spirit  representing  the  concern  expressed  surprise  and 
implied  sorrow  that  Collier’s  should  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  to  itself  of  the  Murine  Company’s  exploitation.  He  also 

afflicted  our  quaking  soul  with  a  dark  hint  to  the  effect  that 

counsel  had  strongly  urged  a  suit  for  libel.  What  must  be, 

must.  In  the  wake  of  our  headlong  flight  from  impending 

vengeance  we  leave  this  moral  reflection,  that  the  garbler  of 
plain  print  is  one  degree  less  honest  thin  the  man  whose  lies 
are  straight  and  bold.  The  Murine  Company  is  at  liberty  to 

use  this,  with  proper  credit  to  itself  and  us,  in  any  form  of 

advertising  it  may  choose. 

WHAT,  AFTER  ALL,  is  the  ultimate  of  corporation  meanness? 

Stealing  pencils  from  the  blind  and  taking  candy  from 
babies  was,  even  yesterday,  considered  to  be  about  as  far  as 
Monopoly  would  care  to  go;  but  the  limit  was  not  yet.  To-day 
the  adulteration  octopus  has  reached  a  little  further  into  the 

home  and  Graft  has  entered  the  bird  cage.  The  Bird-seed  Trust 
is,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  violating  the  Pure  Food  laws. 
A  million  songsters  from  Maine  to  Mexico  upraise  a  chirp  of 
awakening  class-consciousness  which  proclaims  the  canary  a  new 
factor  in  national  politics.  His  song  is  no  longer  a  quiver  of  pure 
joy,  a  careless  burble  of  domestic  wellbeing.  He  has  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  discontented,  and  his  throat  swells  with  a 
passion  of  protest.  Picture  the  predicament  of  the  whole  blessed 
family!  Father  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table 
sipping  Peruna  while  Mother  nibbles  Punk  Pills  mean  seed 

for  Foolish  Folks.  Little  Clarence,  dyspeptic 
from  indulgence  in  alkaline  candies,  gazes  sadly  on  Fido,  who 
is  addicted  to  inferior  patent  dog-biscuits.  Aloft  in  his  gilded 
cage  sits  Dick,  the  canary,  his  tiny  blond  head  drawn  down 
between  his  shoulders,  one  eye  cocked  critically  at  the  teeming 
seed-box.  “Cheap!  cheap!”  he  shrills  petulantly.  And  he  is 

right;  it  is  cheap.  Cheap  food  with  an  expensive  label  is  the 
secret  of  our  discontent. 

“Is  it  weakness  of  intellect,  birdie?’’  I  cried, 

“Or  a  rather  tough  seed  in  your  little  inside?” 

With  a  twist  of  his  poor  little  neck  he  replied: 

“Adulteration !” 

The  hand  that  robs  the  cradle  fools  the  bird  cage.  Just  as 
there  is  nothing  too  great  for  business  dishonesty  to  throttle, 
so  there  is  nothing  too  small  for  that  industrious  monster  to 
despoil.  The  mill  of  the  Graft  grinds  slowly,  but  it  grinds 
exceeding  small. 


THANKSGIVING  1906 


“For  these  mercies  let  us  be  truly  thankful !” 
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THE  NEGROES  WHO  WOULDN’T  TELL 
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COMPANY  D,  TWENTY-FIFTH  U.  S.  INFANTRY,  DISCHARGED  FROM  THE  SERVICE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  AT  DRILL  ON  THE  PARADE  GROUND,  FORT  RENO,  OKLA. 
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EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


THE  PRESIDENT  ABROAD 


THE  first  foreign  tour  ever  made  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  passed  off  auspi¬ 
ciously.  The  Presidential  squadron  dropped 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Colon  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  14.  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  en¬ 
tertained  President  and  Seilora  Amador  on  board 
the  Louisiana  that  evening,  and  early  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  his  trip  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  school  children  of  Colon  met  him, 

Amer- 


t  4  - 


‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  and 
ica.  ”  At 

in  a  speech  in  which 


Panama  President  Amador  greeted  him 


he  called  him  “the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Panama-American  forces, 
allied  to  perform  the  greatest  engineering  feat  in 
the  world. 

The  President  whirled  through  the  Canal  Zone 
with  a  velocity  that  broke  all  records  except  that 
of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow.  He  saw  everything  and 
took  a  hand  in  everything.  His  schedule  left  him 
not  a  minute  that  the  wildest  imagination  could  call 
one  of  leisure.  After  the  festivities  at  Panama  he 
started  out  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  examine  the 
Culebra  Cut.  At  Pedro  Miguel  he  climbed  on  a 
steam  shovel  and  cross-examined  the  engineer 
about  his  work.  The  engineer,  who  knew  an  op¬ 
portunity  when  he  saw  one,  took  occasion  to  tell 
the  President  that  the  men  who  ran  the  steam 
shovels,  unlike  those  who  drove  locomotives,  were 
not  paid  for  overtime.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Next  the  President  boarded  a  work- 
train  in  a  driving  rain  and  wenl 
along  the  Cut,  turning  aside  to  in¬ 
spect  the  site  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
lock.  He  watched  every  operation 
from  shoveling  to  blasting,  with  the 
rain  pelting  in  torrents,  inspected 
the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  Jamai¬ 
can  laborers,  and  asked  about  their 
food.  He  found  the  results  of  his 
examination  eminently  satisfactory 
and  announced  that  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  all  the  complaints  made  to  him 
had  been  unjustified. 


liberality  of  their  morals.  But  this  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  It  is  understood  that  Ruef  and  Schmitz, 
with  their  associates,  have  drawn  revenues  from 
every  possible  source  of  illicit  profit  to  an  extent 
that  makes  the  old  Tammany  gangs  in  New  York, 
the  Durham  gang  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  But¬ 
ler  gang  in  St.  Louis  seem  like  artless  amateurs. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  Ruef  is 
notorious  as  perhaps  the  greediest  boss  that 
American  politics  ever  developed,  grave  doubts 
are  expressed  even  by  the  decent  element  in  San 
Francisco  as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  con¬ 
vict  him  of  crime.  The  reason  is  that  he  has 
followed  from  the  beginning  the  course  the  St. 
Louis  boodler  told  Mr.  Steffens  he  would  follow 
himself  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again — he  has 
been  a  lawyer  and  taken  fees  instead  of  bribes. 
He  has  been  careful  to  receipt  for  every  dirty  dollar 
as  payment  for  legal  services.  And  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  prevailing  standards  of  legal 
ethics  that  while  his  professional  cloth,  like  the  old 
benefit  of  clergy,  shielded  the  boss  from  outraged 
justice,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
respectable  lawyers  of  San  Francisco  to  take  that 
protection  away  by  securing  Ruef’s  disbarment 
and  professional  outlawry.  Ruef  has  shamelessly 
levied  toll  on  all  sorts  of  enterprises  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  legitimate  and  illegitimate.  He  is  charged 
with  demanding  and  receiving  heavy  interests  in 
shady  resorts  as  the  price  of  allowing  them  to  do 
business.  Yet  he  is  a  lawyer  in  good  standing,  and 
sells  his  influence  as  other  lawyers  all  over  the 
country  sell  their  consciences.  He  is  Exhibit  X  in 
the  case  of  the  People  against  the  Legal  Profession. 


INSURANCE  CRIMINALS 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IN  fighting  the  abominations  of 
corruption  in  San  Francisco, 
Prosecutor  Heney  has  followed 
his  old  rule  of  striking  at  the  top. 
In  Oregon  he  raked  the  State’s 
delegation  in  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  San  Francisco  his  first 
shot  brought  down  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  and  the  lately  omnipotent 
boss.  On  November  15  the  Grand 
Jury  indicted  Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz 
and  Boss  Abraham  Ruef  on  five 
counts.  This  particular  set  of 
charges  dealt  with  extortion  from 
the  proprietors  of  certain  French 
restaurants  which  have  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  cookery  and  the 


THE  PRESIDENT 

And  the  Discharge  of  the  Negro  Soldiers 


Inasmuch  as  the  President’s  action  in  ordering  the  discharge  without  honor  of  certain 
companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  has  caused  widespread  discussion  in  the 
newspapers ,  Collier's  cabled  on  November  15  to  Frederick  Palmer,  its  correspondent  with  the 
Presidential  party  then  on  the  Isthmus,  asking  him  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  a  stay  in 
the  proceedings  might  be  advisable  until  the  President’s  return  to  the  United  Slates.  The 
following  reply  was  received: 


Colon,  November  17,  1906. 

COLLIER’S,  N.  Y. 

The  President’s  views  are  clear  and  unchanged.  The  disbandment 
was  due  to  him.  In  the  first  place  he  took  the  battalion  away  from 
Brownsville  to  avoid  local  reprisals  and  for  a  regular  military  trial,  in 
which  the  negroes,  to  a  man,  refused  the  information  necessary  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals.  Thus  they  struck  at  the  very  heart  of 
military  justice  and  discipline.  Had  white  troops  done  the  same  thing, 
they  would  have  suffered  the  same  penalty.  The  President  entered  into 
the  whole  case  fully  because  of  the  vital  principle  involved,  both  military 
and  civil.  The  President’s  policy  has  always  been  to  consider  every  man 
on  his  merits,  regardless  of  color.  Therefore  he  has  appointed  negroes 
to  important  positions  in  the  North,  the  assistant  District  Attorney  of 
Boston  being  an  example.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  dangerous  tendency 
against  this  and  toward  racial  antagonism.  In  the  Atlanta  riots  blacks 
acted  as  blacks  against  whites  and  whites  as  whites  against  blacks.  The 
whites  made  war  on  the  black  population  and  the  blacks  held  together  in 
concealing  those  guilty  of  outrages.  In  the  same  way  the  negro  in¬ 
fantrymen  showed  race  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the  law’s  demands.  Be 
the  offenders  black  or  white  the  President  proposes  to  combat  race 
antagonism.  His  action  in  the  Brownsville  matter  was  taken  in  the  face 
of  much  adverse  influence  and  advice  before  he  left.  There  can  be  no 
amelioration  of  the  penalty  until  the  men  concerned  show  their  sense  of 
duty,  as  citizens  and  soldiers,  by  giving  up  the  offenders  to  justice. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  PALMER. 


. 


District  attorney  jerome  of  New  York 

submitted  to  Governor  Higgins  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17  a  long  report  explaining  why  he  had 
not  prosecuted  the  principal  figures  in  the  Mutual 
Life  scandals.  Mr.  Jerome  reached  the  conclusion 
that  while  some  salaries  paid  were  “grossly  exor¬ 
bitant”  there  was  no  law  which  made  the  payment 
or  receipt  of  such  salaries  criminal.  While  the 
favors  shown  to  the  relatives  of  McCurdy  were 
improper,  they  were  not  illegal.  Some  of  the 
charges  for  legal  expenses  were  highly  suspicious, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  connecting  them  with 
the  persons  it  was  desired  to  prosecute.  The 
activities  of  Andrew  C.  Fields  were  plainly  crimi¬ 
nal,  but  Fields  himself  was  protected  by  turning 
State’s  evidence,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  proof 
against  anybody  else  except  Vice-President  Gillette, 
who  has  been  indicted.  Campaign  contributions 
were  not  specifically  forbidden  at  the  time  when 
they  were  made.  False  reports  were  made  to  the 
Insurance  Department,  but  it  can  not  be  proved 
that  the  persons  who  verified  them  knew  of  their 
falsity.  The  company  may  have  suffered  by  de¬ 
positing  large  amounts  of  money  at  low  interest  in 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  which  its  officers 
and  directors  held  stock,  but  no  law  can  be  found 
making  such  deposits  criminal.  The  syndicate 
transactions  in  which  officers  and  directors  were 
personally  interested  may  or  may 
not  have  been  entered  into  from 
improper  motives,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  statutory  wrong. 

Thus,  while  the  record  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual’s  administration  has  reeked  with 
rottenness,  there  is  no  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Jerome,  in  which  the  law 
can  directly  connect  the  criminals 
with  their  acts.  The  policy-holders, 
of  course,  are  not  under  any  such 
disability  in  deciding  whether  to  in¬ 
dorse  the  management  with  their 
ballots.  They  do  not  need  legal 
evidence — they  can  act  upon  moral 
certainties. 


A  TRUST  AT  BAR 

ALARUMS  and  excursions  in  the 
L\.  direction  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  were  succeeded  on 
November  15  by  a  grand  assault  in 
force,  when  a  suit  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  was  brought  by  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  equity  in  the  United  States 
Court  at  St.  Louis.  In  this  action 
all  the  batteries  of  the  Government 
are  unlimbered,  and  the  battle  that 
is  beginning  is  described  as  “the 
crowning  effort  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Administration.”  Attorney- 
General  Moody  hints  that  criminal 
prosecutions  may  follow.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  indicted  by  an  Ohio 
Grand  Jury  on  the  14th. 
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SHIELDING  THE  FAMILY 


for 


AN  important  step  toward  the  introduction  of 
order  into  the  chaos  of  American  divorce 
legislation  was  taken  by  the  National  Divorce 
Congress,  which  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia  on 
November  19  and  20.  This  body,  with  delegates 
in  attendance  representing  thirty  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  agreed  upon  a  uniform  law,  recognizing  six 
causes  for  absolute  divorce.  These  were: 

1.  Adultery. 

2.  Bigamy,  at  the  suit  of  the  innocent  and  in¬ 
jured  party  to  the  first  marriage. 

3.  Conviction  and  sentence  for  crime,  followed 
by  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years, 
or  under  indeterminate  sentence  for  at  least  one 
year. 

4.  Extreme  cruelty,  endangering  life  or  health. 

5.  Wilful  desertion  for  two  years. 

6.  Habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years. 

This  represents  a  compromise  between  the  rigor 
of  South  Carolina,  which  permits  no  divorce  at  all, 
and  the  laxity  of  Kentucky,  which  recognizes  fif¬ 
teen  causes  for  divorce.  At  present  one  can  get  a 
divorce  in  Colorado  for  failure  to  provide  for  one 
year,  in  Idaho  for  one  year’s  neglect,  in  Kentucky 
for  ungovernable  temper,  in  Louisiana  for  public 
defamation,  in  Missouri  for  vagrancy,  in  Ohio 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  for  excessive  use 
of  morphine,  opium,  or  chloral 
(the  patent  medicine  makers 
are  furnishing  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  divorce  courts 
there).  These  are  only  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  dozens  of  causes 
for  which  marriages  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  State  or  another. 

In  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 

South  Dakota,  and  Texas  di¬ 
vorces  may  be  obtained  on  six 
months’  residence,  whfle  a  set¬ 
tler  in  Massachusetts  must  be 
patient  for  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  Divorce  Congress 
proposed  to  suppress  “South 
Dakota  divorces’’  by  providing 
that  a  divorce  obtained  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  State  of  residence  for 
that  purpose,  or  for  a  cause 
not  recognized  as  sufficient  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  offense  occurred, 
should  not  be  valid  in  the 
State  whose  laws  were  thus 
evaded. 

This  Congress,  whose  convo¬ 
cation  was  one  of  the  few  things 
to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  account  of  Governor  Pen- 
nypacker  of  Pennsylvania,  has, 
of  course,  no  legal  authority, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  its  recom¬ 
mendations  may  be  heeded  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  various 


ELECTION  AFTERMATH 


VERY  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  late  cam- 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SHICHIRO  KATAOKA 

Commander  of  the  Japanese  squadron  to  visit  America  next  year 


PRINCE  PU  LUN,  WHO  IS  COMING  TO  GAIN  IDEAS  FOR  THE  CHINESE  NAVY,  WITH  HIS  STAFF 


China  and  Japan,  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  Orient,  are  sending  naval  delegations  here,  one  to  learn  and  the  other  to 
teach.  Prince  Pu  Lun  has  been  ordered  to  study  the  naval  organizations  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  to  obtain  points  for  China’s  new  navy.  Vice-Admiral  Kataoka  is  coming  next  spring  with  a  battleship 
and  two  armored  cruisers  to  show  a  sample  of  Togo’s  victorious  fleet  to  America 


from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 


changed 


States,  so  that  there  will 
be  some  approach  to  harmony  in  their  statutes.  Manifestly 
it  is  only  on  the  side  of  the  civil  law  that  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms  can  have  any  effect.  In  the  fields  of  religion  and  of 
private  conscience  any  stricter  standards  maintained  hitherto 
would  still  remain  in  full  force. 

Public  interest  in  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Divorce 
Congress  was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  a  book  on 
“The  Family,’’  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  in  which  the 
author  expressed  some  rather  radical  views  upon  social 
relations.  In  describing  a  number  of  possible  domestic 
arrangements  Mrs.  Parsons  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
to  allow  trial  marriages,  which  could  be  dissolved  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent,  in  the  absence  of  children,  if  they  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  The  idea  was  not  new,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  exploited  it  sensationally,  and  a  number  of  clergy¬ 
men  in  different  cities  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit.  The 
term-marriage  proposition  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  had 
already  been  nearly  forgotten,  like  so  many  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  newly  published  book 
‘The  Future  in  America,’’  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  his 
earlier  works,  had  mentioned  various  possible  changes  in 
the  present  monogamic  family  system,  but  his  ideas  had 
not  happened  to  strike  the  popular  imagination  with  such 
a  resounding  impact  as  those  of  Mrs.  Parsons.  Although 
the  general  reception  of  the  trial-marriage  suggestion  was 
anything  but  favorable,  its  discussion  served  to  show  how 
far  a  spirit  of  unrest  was  questioning  old  social  axioms. 


E\  - -  ...  _..s 

paign  had  to  answer  certain  questions  put  to 
him  by  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Federation  for  People’s  Rule.  An  examination  of 
the  returns  shows  that  as  a  result  of  this  question¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  four  members  elect  of  the 
next  House  are  pledged  to  support  measures  for 
popular  instruction  of  Congress  on  important  sub¬ 
jects,  direct  legislation  by  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum,  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  the  election  of  fourth-class  post¬ 
masters  by  the  patrons  of  each  office.  The  Repre¬ 
sentatives  so  pledged  include  some  from  each  of 
twenty-eight  States.  Seventy-two  are  Democrats 
and  thirty-two  Republicans.  Every  one  of  the 
sixteen  Democratic  candidates  in  Missouri  was 
pledged,  and  twelve  of  these  were  elected.  In 
Wisconsin  six  pledged  Republicans  and  two  pledged 
Democrats  were  elected.  In  South  Dakota,  whose 
State  constitution  already  includes  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  all  the  candidates  of  both  parties  made 
the  promises  asked  for.  Of  course,  the  idea  of 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote  is  much 
stronger  than  these  figures  would  indicate — the 
House  has  supported  it  again  and  again  with  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity.  The  election  of  fourth-class  post¬ 
masters  in  the  same  way  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  remote  from  the 
great  tides  of  public  thought, 
and  probably  not  many  candi¬ 
dates  have  given  the  idea  very 
serious  attention.  The  chances 
are  that  the  thing  most  of  the 
one  hundred  and  four  were 
thinking  about  when  they 
signed  their  pledges  was  pop¬ 
ular  lawmaking  by  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  referendum.  This 
idea  must  certainly  be  gaining 
ground  when  statesmen  of  such 
diversity  as  Senators  La  Fol- 
lette,  Hale,  and  Frye,  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Hearst  and  John 
Sharp  Williams,  and  Governors 
Folk,  Cummins,  and  Deneen 
can  be  brought  together  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
organization  that  is  pushing  it. 

It  appears  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  escaped  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  House  by  a  much 
narrower  margin  than  the  face 
of  the  returns  indicated.  A 
majority  of  sixty  members  is 
apparently  a  very  substantial 
lead.  But  an  analysis  of  the 
returns  shows  that  it  could 
have  been  wiped  out  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Democratic  major¬ 
ity  if  less  than  four  thousand 
citizens  in  certain  districts  had 
their  votes.  In  over 


EUGENE  SCHMITZ 


Mayor  of  San  F  ancisco,  indicted  for  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  disreputable  resorts 


thirty  districts  the  Republican  candidates  were  elected  by 
majorities  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  each.  In 
each  of  those  districts  a  Democrat  would  have  been 
returned  by  a  change  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  votes,  and  these  changes  would  have  given  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  House.  A  study  of  such  facts  as  these  has  convinced 
Republican  politicians  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  walk  discreetly  if  the  party  is  to  enter  the  Presidential 
campaign  with  any  assurance  of  success. 

There  were  manv  more  than  thirty  districts  in  which  the 
Republican  majorities  were  due  entirely  to  the  appeal  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  people  to  give  him  a  Republican 
Congress  that  would  back  him  in  carrying  out  his  policies. 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  Congress  elected  in  response  to 
the  appeal  had  become  an  obstruction  instead  of  an  aid 
to  the  President,  the  Roosevelt  popularity  would  be  turned 
from  a  source  of  Republican  strength  to  one  of  weakness. 
Hence  President  Roosevelt  holds  the  whiphand  over  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  an  extent  never 
approached  in  recent  history.  Scores  ot  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  know  that  their  own  seats  as  well  as 
the  general  success  of  their  party  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  their  identification  with  the  Administration’s  policies. 
Hence  if  the  President  announces  firmly  that  it  is  time  to 
revise  the  tariff  there  will  be  few  Republican  standpatters 
bold  enough  or  hardened  enough  to  resist  him.  The  time 
when  he  needed  to  compromise  and  temporize  with  the  Can¬ 
nons  and  McClearys  is  past.  It  is  their  turn  to  follow  him. 
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G.  W.  RAUCH,  D. 

Beat  the  indefatigable  Repub¬ 
lican  orator,  Fred.  Landis, 
in  the  Eleventh  Indiana 


FRANCIS  BURTON  HARRISON,  D. 

Succeeds  Jacob  Ruppert  Jr.  of  Rup- 
pert’s  Brewery,  New  York.  Ran 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1904 


CYRUS  DUREY,  R. 

Succeeds  L.  N.  Littauer  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  District  of 
New  York,  expert  in  gloves 


GEORGE  R.  MALBY,  R. 

Promoted  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth  New  York  for  eminent  services 
to  corporations  in  the  State  Senate 


W.  S.  HAMMOND,  D 

Beat  J.  T.  McCleary  of  the  Second 
Minnesota,  standpatter  and  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


SOME  INTERESTING  MEMBERS’ELECT  OF  THE  SIXTIETH  CONGRESS 


i 


W.  T.  WILLITT,  D. 

Elected  by  Tammany  to  suc¬ 
ceed  C.  A.  Towne,  frozen  out 
of  the  organization  by  Murphy 


SINCE  the  elections  some  of  the  high  priests  of 
protection  have  admitted  that  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  revise  the  tariff.  Not  this  year,  nor 
next  year,  nor  the  year  after,  but  about  the  time 
when  the  robins  are  nesting  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be  a  Repub¬ 
lican  President  and  Congress  at  that  time  to  do  the 
work.  Secretary  Wilson  has  brought  the  astonish¬ 
ing  news  to  Washington  that  Iowa  is  “discussing 
the  tariff’’ — a  fact  that  Representative  Lacey  can 
confirm  if  necessary.  Mr.  McCleary  of  Minnesota 
has  heard  rumors  that  the  tariff  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  district.  The  Republican  leaders  are 
willing  to  consider  the  question  of  having  the  tariff 
“revised  by  its  friends,’’  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  hurried.  They  think  there  would  be  no  time  to 
deal  with  such  a  complicated  subject  at  the  coming 
short  session  of  Congress.  After  that  there  would 
be  less  than  a  year  before  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  would  begin  to  canvass  for  delegates, 
and,  of  course,  no  party  could  be  expected  to 
commit  itself  to  a  set  of  new  tariff  schedules  in 
such  circumstances.  Accordingly,  ail  difficulties 
are  to  be  solved  by  embodying  in  the  Republican 
national  platform  a  pledge  to  revise  the  tariff  at  a 
special  session  to  be  called  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  successor  in  the  spring  of  1909.  That, 
according  to  inspired  sources  of  information,  is 
thought  “to  obviate  all  difficulties  and  meet  all 
requirements.’’  There  would  remain  nothing  but 
the  mere  formality  of  electing  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  to  carry  out  the  pledge,  if 
convenient. 

There  are  only  two  perceptible  weaknesses  in 
this  delightful  scheme.  One  is  the  possibility  that 
the  people  may  be  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
deformities  of  Dingleyism  than  the  Republican 
leaders  are,  and  may  show  their  resentment  at  Re¬ 
publican  delay  by  electing  a  Democratic  President 
or  Congress.  The  other  is  the  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  unless  we  do 
something  within  the  next  few  months  we  shall 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  commercial  wars  with 
our  second  and  third  best  customers,  Germany  and 
Canada.  Germany  bought  $234,742,102  worth  of 
goods  from  us  last  year,  which  was  more  than  we 
sold  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  we  bought 
from  Germany.  Canada  bought$i56, 736, 675  worth 
of  goods  from  us,  which  was  more  than  we  sold  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain 


A.  J.  PETERS,  D. 

Succeeds  J.  A.  Sullivan  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Massachusetts,  who  had  a  fa¬ 
mous  row  with  Hearst  in  the  House 


D.  W.  HAMILTON,  D. 

Wiped  out  the  nine  thousand  major¬ 
ity  of  the  ardent  standpatter,  J.  F. 
Lacey,  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa 


and  Germany,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we 
bought  from  Canada.  Germany  and  Canada  be¬ 
tween  them  bought  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all 
the  goods  we  sold  to  the  entire  world,  and  a  third 
of  all  we  sold  to  the  whole  world  outside  of  Great 
Britain.  They  bought  from  us  over  $188,000,000 
worth  more  than  we  bought  from  them.  Their 
excess  of  purchases  from  us  represents  more  than 
our  entire  balance  of  trade  outside  of  Great  Britain 
— in  other  words,  if  we  should  leave  Great  Britain, 
Germany',  and  Canada  out  of  the  account  our  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  would  show  a  balance  of 
imports.  The  loss  of  the  German  and  Canadian 
export  balances  alone  would  upset  our  financial 
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THE  GREATEST  COLLEGE  BELL  IN  THE  WORLD 

This  bell,  just  cast  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
is  five  feet  high,  nearly  six  feet  wide,  weighs  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  is  expected  to  be  heard  twenty  miles  away 


arrangements  and  compel  us  either  to  economize 
or  to  go  into  debt  to  Europe.  We  sold  to  Germany 
last  year  just  about  as  much  as  we  sold  to  all  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  combined.  We 
sold  to  Canada  almost  as  much  as  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceania,  and  more  than  to  all  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  year’s  respite  given  us  last  winter  to  come 
to  terms  with  Germany  will  expire  in  a  few 
months.  Canada  is  to  revise  her  tariff  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  general  understanding  is  that  the 
bars  will  be  put  up  against  the  United  States. 
Foreign  nations  display  a  singular  indifference  to 
the  exigencies  of  Republican  politics. 
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RICHMOND  P.  HOBSON,  D. 

Hero  of  the  “  Merrimac  super¬ 
sedes  the  veteran  Bankhead  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama 


C.  E.  WASHBURN,  R. 

Succeeds  Rockwood  Hoar  as  the 
Republican  Representative  from 
the  Third  District  of  Massachusetts 


THE  “SATSUMA” 


THE  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
battleship  in  the  world  has  just  been  launched 
by  Japan  is  an  item  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Japan  has  gone  at  one  bound  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  the  class  in  naval  construction. 
The  first  battleship  of  any  kind  ever  launched  from 
a  Japanese  yard  surpasses  anything  ever  put  into 
the  water  by'  any'  other  naval  power.  The  war  with 
China  was  fought  with  foreign-built  ships.  By  the 
time  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out  Japan  had  so 
far  advanced  in  shipbuilding  resources  that  she  was 
able  to  put  in  line  some  home-made  cruisers  of 
moderate  size  and  good  quality',  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  torpedo  boats.  But  all  her  battleships  and 
her  great  armored  cruisers  were  still  of  foreign 
build.  Now  at  one  stroke  she  outdoes  the  Dread¬ 
nought  with  a  native  battleship  that  could  probably' 
sink  any  three  vessels  of  the  pr ^-Dreadnought  era. 

The  Satsuma ,  which  was  launched  at  Yokosuka 
on  November  15,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
— a  distinction  as  unprecedented  as  the  occasion 
itself — is  of  19,200  tons  displacement,  or  1,200 
more  than  the  Dreadnought ,  and  3,200  more  than 
our  own  Connecticut  or  Louisiana,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  ships  we  have  in  service  or  fairly'  under  way. 
She  is  to  have  four  twelve-inch  and  twelve  ten- 
inch  guns  in  her  main  battery',  against  ten  twelve- 
inch  for  the  Dreadnought  and  eight  twelve-inch  for 
our  South  Carolina  and  Michigan ,  which  as  yet 
exist  only  on  paper,  while  the  Satsuma  is  in  the 
water.  This  means  that  the  Satsuma  can  throw 
9,400  pounds  of  metal — -nearly  two  tons — from  her 
heavy'  guns  at  one  round,  while  the  Dreadnought  is 
throwing  8,500  pounds,  and  the  South  Carolina  or 
Michigan  6,800  pounds.  A  ship  of  the  Connecticut 
class  could  fire  7,380  pounds  at  one  round,  but  of 
that  more  than  half  would  be  in  seven  and  eight- 
inch  shells,  which  would  be  useless  against  heavy 
armor. 

The  Dreadnought  embodied  the  lessons  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  it  was  said  that  her  de¬ 
signers  had  the  benefit  of  all  the  secret  reports  in 
which  the  Japanese  officers  told  their  government 
how  each  feature  of  their  naval  equipment  bore  the 
test  of  battle.  The  same  information  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  designers  of  the  Satsuma,  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  authorities  of  Japan  “held 
out’’  a  few  points  on  their  allies,  with  the  patriotic 
intent  that  chey,  and  not  England,  should  have  the 
most  formidable  ship  in  the  world. 


ALBERT  DOUGLAS.  R.  C.  V.  FORNES,  D. 

Succeeds  the  venerable  subsidy  and  Succeeds  William  Randolph  Hearst 
subscription-book  authority,  General  as  Tammany  Representative  from 
C.  H.  Grosvenor  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  the  Eleventh  District  of  New  York 
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WHAT'S  THE  MATTER 
WITH  AMERICA 


Ey  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles  which  diagnose  our  civic  ills.  The  preceding  papers  treated 
of  “  The  County  ”  and  “  The  State.”  Mr.  White  interprets  our  political  future  with  a  wholesome  optimism. 
He  believes  our  public  sentiment  is  far  ahead  of  our  public  service  and  that  our  intelligent  and 
honest  voters  are  entangled  in  an  antiquated  system  of  politics  which  they  are  sure  to  overthrow 


III  THE  NATION 

PUBLIC  OPINION  in  this  country,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  things  political,  is  focused  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  the  strongest  estate  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  Public  opinion  and  any  one  branch  of  the 
Government  can  compel  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Government  to  come  to  terms.  Public  opinion 
and  Congress  gave  the  country  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  on  the  status  of  our  insular  possessions  in  1901 ;  a 
counterfeit  public  opinion  and  Congress  made  President 
McKinley  recede  from  “our  plain  duty”  to  Porto  Rico, 
and  public  opinion  and  President  Roosevelt  have  just 
made  Congress  do  a  number  of  things  highly  distaste¬ 
ful  to  it.  The  Rate  bill,  the  Meat  Inspection  bill,  the 
Panama  Canal  bill,  the  denatured  Alcohol  bill,  and  the 
Pure  Food  bill  became  laws  because  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  gave  voice  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  country,  and  used  the  people  as  an  estate  of  the 
Government.  Congress  was  driven  grudgingly  to  its 
duty.  Moreover,  although  the  Senate  is  just  now  an 
unpopular  body  in  our  Government,  it  responded  not  a 
whit  less  willingly  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and 
the  President  than  the  Lower  House  responded.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  case  of  the  Rate  bill,  the  House  passed  a 
weak  and  ineffective  bill  with  a  cowardly  phrase  in  it 
that  would  have  invalidated  the  bill,  and  the  Senate 
took  the  House  bill,  and  after  one  hundred  days  of  use¬ 
less  debate,  upon  unimportant  constitutional  questions, 
passed  a  strong,  drastic  bill  under  the  ten-minute  rule 
which  the  House  accepted  with  an  ill-concealed  grimace. 

THE  only  real  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  House  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate  toward  public  opinion  is 
that  the  House  dislikes  to  be  caught.  For 
the  people  can  attend  to  the  members  in  the 
House  within  a  few  months  after  the  close 
of  any  session  of  Congress;  but  with  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  it  is  a  matter  of  years.  So  the 
Senate  is  a  bit  more  brazen,  but  not  less  moral,  than  the 
House.  The  Senators  are  products  of  the  same  kind 
of  politics  which  makes  our  county  officers,  our  State 
officers,  and,  until  the  recent  election,  has  made  our 
Presidents,  since  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  a  system  of  politics  which 
shows  its  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  people  by  flattering  them,  and 
its  fear  of  the  people  by  truckling 
to  them  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong.  Of  course,  honest  men 
have  worked  in  the  system,  and 
have  had  the  rewards  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  they  have  not  worked  in 
it  freely,  and  not  without  galling 
compromises,  and  not  without 
much  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  true 
also  that  in  spite  of  the  system, 
which  has  hampered  a  full  and 
free  expression  of  popular  judg¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  the  people 
have  been  getting  about  as  good 
government  as  they  demanded. 

The  net  results  have  contained 
more  good  than  bad,  and  in  spite 
of  the  evils  that  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  in  recent  years  in  our 
Federal  Government,  it  has  been 
in  the  main  a  strong,  clean,  effi¬ 
cient  government  admirably  re¬ 
flecting  the  spirit  of  the  freest  and 
most  intelligent  populace  in  the 
world.  For  the  area  of  honesty  in 
the  men  who  served  the  people, 
either  as  law-makers,  as  law  en¬ 
forcers,  or  as  law  interpreters,  has 
been  infinitely  larger  than  the 
area  of  dishonesty,  and  even 
many  of  the  worst  public  thieves 
have  been  excellent  executive  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  kept  others  under 
them  honest  and  effective.  And 
the  worst  thieves  stole  but  little 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  sums 
which  passed  through  their  hands. 

The  postal  scandals  may  illustrate 
the  point.  Only  one  or  two  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 


ment  were  found  to  be  dirty,  and  in  those  bureaus  only  a 
score  or  two  of  men  were  under  suspicion.  And  conced¬ 
ing  that  these  men  were  guilty,  the  sums  they  are  accused 
of  taking  amount  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  they  handled.  And  the  total  sum  stolen,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  annual  taxes  raised  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  about  the  same  as  that  stolen  by  county  and 
State  officers  from  the  taxes  of  the  people  raised  by 
direct  taxation.  So  it  may  be  said  definitely  that  public 
opinion,  in  the  county,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  nation 
keeps  men  from  till-tapping.  There  is  practically  no 
stealing  of  the  bald  unvarnished  kind  in  American 
public  life.  And  for  that  matter  there  is  little  of  that 
kind  of  thievery  in  private  life,  among  people  of  the 
sort  who  occupy  positions  similar  to  the  public  offices. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  we  are  governed  by  our  kind. 

AND  being  governed  by  our  kind,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  people  in 
office  regard  their  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  about  as  we  regard  it  who  are  out 
of  office.  We  fear  the  Federal  laws  more 
than  we  fear  our  city  ordinances  or  our 
State  laws  because,  generally  speaking,  the  Federal 
courts  are  not  manned  by  our  neighbors  and  friends. 
And  the  Federal  office-holder  has  the  same  fear  and 
respect  for  the  Federal  law.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  regard  the  Federal  Government  as  fair  prey.  If 
we  can  cheat  the  post-office  into  carrying  a  letter 
with  a  photograph  at  photograph  rates,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  done  something  smart.  If  we 
can  cheat  the  postal  service  without  cheating  the 
mail  carrier,  we  are  willing  to  try.  And  so  our  Federal 
servants  are  just  as  honest  as  we  are.  Washington  is  a 
city  of  Federal  servants.  And  no  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  employing  a  thousand  men  gets  so  little  work  out 
of  them  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  we  get  out 
of  any  thousand  Federal  servants  at  Washington.  Many 
men  in  the  Federal  employ  at  Washington  who  would 
not  steal  money  as  Machen  stole  it  steal  time,  which 
means  money,  and  are  proud  of  it.  If  any  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  run  by  a  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  railroad  with  railroad  methods  and  railroad 
rules,  the  people  would  save  so  much  money  that  they 
would  see  the  dishonesty  of  idleness  and  thriftlessness  in 


the  public  service,  and  would  demand  a  change.  That 
vision  will  come  in  time.  But  before  it  comes  the  people 
must  take  the  motes  from  their  own  eyes.  So  long  as 
we  choose  our  public  servants  from  among  ourselves, 
we  must  not  expect  them  to  be  better  than  we  are. 
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ND  yet  with  the  fine  inconsistency  that 
is  a  part  of  our  weak  and  aspiring 
human  nature,  we  do  expect  more  of 
others  than  we  fulfil  ourselves,  and  when 
those  others  happen  to  be  public  servants 
we  expect  much  more  from  them.  Hence 
we  have  established  our  civil  service  laws.  And  the 
weakness  of  those  laws  lies  in  us  and  in  the  polit 
ical  system  which  we  have  tolerated.  For  the  bulx 
of  our  public  servants  are  men  who  are  appointed 
because  they  have  served  their  parties,  rather  than 
because  they  will  serve  their  country.  Congressmen 
and  Senators  put  men  in  the  Government  service 
who  have  been  useful  in  the  district  or  State  conven¬ 
tion.  For  to  an  office-holder  dispensing  patronage 
“party  service”  means  service  to  the  patronage  broker. 
He  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  the  party,  and  the 
civil  service  of  this  country  for  thirty  years  has  been 
recruited  too  largely  from  the  ranks  of  successful  polit¬ 
ical  tricksters  and  manipulators  of  State  and  county 
politics.  Civil  service  often  has  served  to  protect  the 
incompetents  against  removal.  And  while  of  late  years 
the  civil  service  rules  have  made  it  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  incompetents  to  get  into  the  Federal  service, 
so  long  as  we  have  political  conventions  in  which  men 
are  nominated  for  public  offices  by  manipulation  of 
delegates,  instead  of  succeeding  because  the  people 
choose  them,  those  who  manipulate  the  delegates  and 
help  to  name  the  successful  candidates  will  be  rewarded 
in  some  way  by  appointments  in  the  public  service.  In¬ 
deed,  one  may  go  back  still  further  with  the  evils  of 
our  convention  system  in  the  Federal  Government. 
For  to  that  system  may  be  traced  the  mainspring  of  the 
desire  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Federal  patronage — and  State  patronage  for 
that  matter — should  be  distributed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  not  doled  out  by  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen,  as  it  is  doled  out  to-day.  Leg¬ 
islators  should  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  laws  by 
naming  the  assistants  and  deputies 
and  minor  heads  of  executive  de¬ 
partments  than  they  should  have 
to  do  with  interpreting  the  laws  of 
this  country  by  writing  opinions 
for  the  judiciary.  But  so  long  as 
a  legislative  candidate,  whether 
he  be  United  States  Senator,  a 
Congressman,  or  a  State  Legis¬ 
lator,  can  not  come  directly  to  his 
constituents  on  his  record  as  a 
maker  of  laws,  but  has  to  come 
before  a  tribunal  of  high-caste 
politicians  for  a  party  renomina¬ 
tion,  so  long  will  he  have  to  come 
with  gifts  in  his  hands — not  for 
the  people  but  for  the  politicians. 
They  are  not  in  politics  for  their 
health.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
people  when  the  people  are  organ¬ 
ized,  but  the  people  are  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  mute  nearly  all  the  time. 
Not  one  candidate  in  a  hundred 
knows  how  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  people.  And  so  public  senti¬ 
ment,  the  strongest  weapon  of  our 
Government,  often  lies  rusty  in 
disuse. 

And  this  is  what  passes  for 
public  sentiment:  Nearly  every 
United  States  Senator  has  in  his 
home  State  one  or  two  or  three, 
or  at  most  half  a  dozen,  men  from 
whom  he  hears  about  things  polit¬ 
ical  nearly  every  day.  These  men 
are  the  high  priests  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  craft — the  keepers  of  the  inner 
temple.  If  he  desires  to  know 
quickly  the  feeling  of  those  whom 
he  regards  as  the  people  of  his 
State  upon  a  matter  of  moment, 
the  Senator  wires  the  State  boss, 
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the  State  boss  calls  up  the  toll-board  of  the  local 
telephone  exchange  and  puts  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
calls  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  calling  on 
icounty  bosses,  putting  the  matter  before  them,  and  if 
they  are  undecided  he  allows  them  to  call  up  their 
friends  in  the  county  towns  and  townships,  and  within 
a  few  hours  the  Senator  knows  exactly  how  all  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  his  State  feel  about  a  given  matter.  And  as 
the  man  in  the  township  or  the  county  town  generally 
likes  to  please  the  county  boss,  the  little  fellow  says 
what  he  thinks  the  bigger  fellow  likes  to  hear,  and  as 
the  bigger  fellow  likes  to  please  the  big  fellow  at  the 
State  capital,  he  hears  what  he  likes  to  hear,  and  unless 
the  State  boss  is  particularly  honest  and  conscientious 
— and  too  often  he  is  holding  his  boss-ship  because  of 
entirely  different  virtues — the  Senator  at  Washington 
opens  the  telegram  from  the  boss  and  reads  the  thing 
that  pleases  him  and  acts  accordingly. 


will  keep  on  in  the  way  they  have  set  out,  for  other 
leaders  of  his  cast  now  know  that  the  people  may  be 
trusted. 


THIS  government  is  passing 
hierarchy  of  politicians  to  a 
ment  of 


A! 


ND  the  people — the  rank  and  file  out¬ 
side  of  the  mafia  of  politics — wonder 
why  they  can  not  get  the  laws  find  the 
appointments  which  please  them.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  and  except  as  Congressmen 
are  influenced  by  newspapers,  the  actions 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  for  the  generation  last 
past  have  been  governed  by  popular  sentiment  about 
is  closely  as  the  action  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
Masons  or  the  Odd  Fellows.  And  a  man  who  came 
ivith  a  demand  from  the 
people  to  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  of  either  party  in  the 
nineties  would  have  been 
■eceived  with  something 
ike  the  same  pitying 
tolerance  that  he  would 
tave  met  in  a  conclave 
>f  a  secret  society. 

Only  'in  recent  years 
tas  there  been  a  change. 

\nd  the  change  has  come 
because  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  demanded  it. 

\lways  in  every  State 
here  have  been  men 
ike  La  Follette,  like 
Tolk,  like  Deneen,  like 
Bristow,  like  Cummins, 
ike  Bonaparte,  like  Taft, 
ike  Hadley,  and  Hanley 
md  Hogg  and  Jerome, 
nd  the  scores  of  men  like 
hese  who  are  making 
itate  and  often  national 
eputations  by  doing 
heir  simple  duty.  But 
leretofore  people  have 
aughed  at  that  type  of 
nan,  or  have  doubted 
dm  and  sneered  at  him, 
nd  so  men  of  that  type 
tave  turned  to  money- 
naking  pursuits  or  wast- 
d  their  political  fra- 
;rance  on  the  desert  air 
s  Mugwumps  or  as  Pop- 
lists,  or  have  become 
locialists  and  ceased  en- 
oying  their  meals. 

'housands  of  men  have 
nown  for  a  generation 
hat  the  railroads  were 
uilding  up  men  and 
ities  at  the  expense  of 

ther  men  and  cities  just  as  worthy,  and  that  officers 
f  those  railroads  were  privately  profiting  at  the 
ublic  s  loss.  But  those  who  knew  these  things  could 
ot  arouse  the  people  with  their  knowledge.  But  now 
he  people  are  aroused.  In  the  early  seventies  and 
gain  in  the  early  nineties  the  people  were  told  that 
heir  money  deposited  in  insurance  companies  and  banks 
ras  accumulating,  and  that  a  fund  from  the  surplus  in- 
srest  on  those  accumulations  was  being  used  to  corrupt 
he  servants  of  the  people  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
anous  States.  The  people  heard  and  did  not  care. 
>ut  to-day  they  care,  and  they  are  doing  what  they 
m  f°  protect  themselves.  Movements  against  cor- 
■irations  contributing  to  campaign  funds  of  any  party 
re  rife  in  nearly  every  American  State.  More  than 
iv'o-thirds  of  the  platforms  of  the  dominant  parties  in 
ie  country  this  year  discuss  the  question  seriously, 
or  the  party  managers  have  heard  from  the  people, 
hey  have  felt  the  lash  of  public  sentiment  on  their 
acks. 


from  a 
govern- 

the  people.  And  the  change 
is  coming  not  so  much  because  the  politi¬ 
cians  have  grown  more  corrupt  than  they 
have  been,  but  because  the  moral  sense 
and  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  awak¬ 
ened.  The  schoolhouses  and  the  press  have  quick¬ 
ened  the  wits  of  the  people  so  that  they  have  grown 
shrewd.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  commentary  upon 
organized  religion  in  this  country  that  the  moral 
awakening  of  the  nation  apparently  has  been  unaided 
by  the  churches.  Lawyers,  doctors,  reporters,  farmers, 
merchants,  laborers,  and  brokers  have  become  public 
leaders  in  the  new  cause.  But  although  the  cause  is 
essentially  moral,  appealing  to  quickening  consciences, 
no  preacher  has  become  a  national  leader  in  it,  as,  for 
instance,  Beecher  was  a  leader  of  the  Abolition  move¬ 
ment.  And  while  many  preachers  have  sanctioned  the 
movement,  have  given  it  a  blessing  perhaps,  the  only 
clerical  leaders  who  really  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  connection  with  the  awakening  morals  of  the 
people  are  those  who  have  denounced  the  movement 
as  sensational,  as  vicious,  and  as  altogether  deplorable. 
Instead  of  checking  the  current,  these  preachers  have 


I  hey  have  felt  fine  Lash,  of  Public  S  enfixrveivfc 


B 


UT  partv 
that  this 


managers  generally  believe 
is  a  passing  spasm.  They 
think  that  with  the  exit  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  from  the  White  House  political 
conditions  will  resume  their  former  calm. 

The  politicians  do  not  stop  to  wonder  if  the 
eople  did  not  make  Roosevelt,  just  as  much  as  he  made 
lem.  They  forget  that  Roosevelt  rose  gradually  ;  that 
e  had  a  considerable  constantly  growing  minority  of  the 
sople  behind  him  or  he  never  would  have  been  Civil 
ervice  Commissioner,  nor  Police  Commissioner,  nor 
ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Although  these  were 
ppointive  places,  shrewd  politicians  put  him  in  them 
icause  they  feared  that  the  people  would  promote  him 
’  °fher  more  important  places.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
nor,  and  he  was  elected  Yrice-President  by  the  people, 
it  if  a  man  of  Roosevelt’s  type  had  tried  for  the  Presi- 
mey  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  is  likely  that  the  people 
ould  have  treated  him  as  they  treated  others  of  his  kind 
their  day.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection 
tat  when  Roosevelt  first  came  into  public  life  his  ene- 
^ere  P'ease<3  to  call  him  a  Mugwump,  and  he  had 
1  fight  for  the  political  independence  that  delights  the 
:ople  to-day.  He  and  the  people  have  grown  wise  to- 
;ther.  And  when  he  goes  from  public  life,  the  people 


only  attracted  attention  to  their  own  cupidity.  And  so 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  encouragement  from  any  church 
as  a  church,  the  people  have  moved  on  impelled  by  the 
school  and  the  press  and  are  making  their  fight  for  right¬ 
eousness  and  for  the  establishment  between  men  of 
that  justice  which  must  come  before  there  may  be  an 
honorable  “peace  on  earth.” 

>UT,  of  course,  we  are  beginning  a  long 
contest,  and  those  who  look  for  the  mil¬ 
lennium  to  descend  upon  the  land  after 
any  given  election  will  be  disappointed. 
For  the  people  are  not  omniscient — even 
now.  They  may  be  duped  by  promises, 
and  they  may  be  befuddled  on  issues,  and  scoundrels 
may  sit  in  the  high  places.  The  direct  primary 
which  is  coming  merely  gives  the  people  a  chance 
to  govern  themselves  a  little  more  closely  than  they 
may  govern  themselves  under  the  convention  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  give  them  practise  in  judging  men,  and  it 
will  enable  them  to  remove  faithless  public  servants 
who  seek  reelection,  and  to  remove  them  without  bolt¬ 
ing  their  party  tickets.  The  direct  primary  also  will 
give  each  voter  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  party 
candidates,  and  will  give  him  a  closer,  keener  interest  in 
his  government,  thereby  bringing  him  to  feel  that  it  is 
his  government,  and  that  men  have  no  right  to  cheat  it. 
The  feeling  will  promote  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
an  honest  relation  of  the  citizen  and  the  government, 
which  in  turn  will  require  honesty  between  the  public 
officer  and  the  government.  And  so  popular  honesty 
will  move  forward  a  little.  But  it  is  a  long  way  to  per¬ 
fection,  and,  after  all,  the  direct  primary  is  but  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  propagation  of  righteoui  ness.  It  is  not 
righteousness  itself.  The  direct  primiry  will  express 
somewhat  more  felicitously  the  will  of  the  people  than 
the  convention  system,  but  unless  the  people  are  un¬ 
selfish  the  direct  primary  will  reflect  their  selfishness. 
Unless  the  people  are  sane,  the  direct  primary  will  re¬ 
flect  their  prejudices,  and  the  direct  primary  will  give 
them  only  so  much  of  honesty  as  they  put  into  it.  If 
the  farmer  continues  to  let  his  hedge  go  untrimmed 
contrary  to  law,  and  votes  for  public  officers  who  will 
allow  him  to  violate  the  hedge  law  unmolested,  he 
must  not  complain  when  the  voters  of  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  their  first  direct  primaries  vote  for  a  Con¬ 


gressman  who  would  permit  the  packing-house  to  sell 
rotten  beef.  There  is  really  no  efficient  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  is  not  backed  by  self-sacrifice.  If  the 
farmer  and  the  country  town  dweller,  who  form  the 
base  of  our  political  system,  really  respect  the  law  they 
must  be  ready  to  give  up  some  of  their  own  indulgences 
for  the  sake  of  the  law.  That  oublic  sentiment  which  cle- 
mands  abnegation  for  some  one  else,  in  order  to  uphold 
the  law,  is  merely  public  clamor,  and  no  administrator 
of  the  law  need  fear  it  even  under  a  direct  primary  For 
the  bawling  calf  is  not  ferocious,  though  he  may  be  noisy. 

’T’O  illustrate,  the  live-stock  growers  were 
1  insistent  that  the  railroads  should  be 
made  to  deal  fairly  with  the  public*  but 
when  the  demand  came  that  the  packing 
houses  begin  dealing  fairly  with  the  public^ 
and  quit  selling  rotten  meat,  the  live-stock 
men  flooded  Congress  with  telegrams  clamoring  against 
the  square  deal  for  the  people  in  Ihe  matter  of  meat 
There  will  be  a  square  deal  in  this  country  only  when 
the  sense  of  justice  is  developed  in  men  so  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  give  up  the  special  privileges  that 
they  themselves  enjoy,  in  order  that  no  one  else  may 
be  wronged.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  hope  that  during  the 
various  contests  in  Congress  last  winter  and  spring 
only  a  few  classes,  crafts,  and  professions  should  have 
been  incited  by  the  holders  of  special  privilege  who  were 
on  the  rack,  to  put  their  own  small  greed  above  the 

common  good.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  would  have 
been  different.  But  it 
was  real  public  sentiment 
and  not  public  clamor 
that  focused  on  Congress 
and  burnt  the  bought 
and  paid-for  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  out  of 
their  seats  to  rise  and 
vote  wilh  their  honest 
brethren.  This  senti¬ 
ment  was  expressed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  our  present 
political  forms.  County 
committeemen  did  not 
inspire  county  chairmen 
to  piod  State  committee¬ 
men  to  nudge  State  chair¬ 
men  to  punch  up  Sena¬ 
tors.  The  people  ignored 
their  political  organiza¬ 
tion;  it  was  recognized 
as  obsolete  and  useless. 
But  through  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  by  petition  and 
from  a  thousand  mysteri¬ 
ous  sources,  the  great  dy¬ 
namo  of  popular  will  was 
charged,  and  began  to 
move.  The  like  ot  it  has 
not  been  seen  before  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Old 
men  almost  had  forgot¬ 
ten  how  the  great  engine 
of  popular  government 
worked,  and  to  younger 
men  it  seemed  a  miracle. 
But  it  was  only  what 
should  happen  in  this 
country  every  time  a 
Congress  is  in  session 
discussing  vital  issues. 
And  it  is  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  happen  when  the  aristocracy 
of  politics  is  banished  from  American  affairs.  Re¬ 
move  the  dough-faces  from  the  gates,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  servants  can  see  the  people.  Take  patronage 
away  from  our  legislators — national  and  State — and 
men  to  whom  issues  and  not  political  pie  are  impor¬ 
tant  will  seek  legislative  office,  and  when  a  man  in 
Congress  or  in  the  State  Assembly  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  of  making  laws  he  will  make 
such  laws  as  the  people  desire;  for  with  the  politicians 
unable  to  manipulate  nominating  conventions  in  his 
behalf,  a  recreant  Legislator  or  Congressman  is  left 
naked  to  his  enemies.  So  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
national  awakening  of  the  consciences  of  men  is  more 
than  a  political  movement.  It  has  to  do  with  our  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  whatever  political  institution  may 
develop — whether  it  shall  be  the  direct  primaries,  or 
the  referendum,  or  what  not  of  political  machinery — 
will  develop  because  as  American  individuals  we  have 
grown  in  righteousness  in  our  first-hand  relations  with 
our  neighbors. 

AND  in  so  much  as  we  have  grown  wiser 
will  our  political  devices  make  us  kinder. 
And  in  so  much  as  we  have  grown  kinder 
and  more  thoughtful  of  one  another’s  rights 
and  interests  will  the  political  institutions 
that  we  are  framing  make  us  happy.  And 
so,  although  the  clash  and  strife  and  bitterness  of  our 
recent  politics  seems  miserably  sordid;  and  although 
the  day’s  work  in  public  affairs,  even  in  the  greatest 
affairs  as  well  as  in  the  mean  affairs  of  the  country 
town,  may  appear  futile  and  without  direction,  it  is  all 
moving  toward  some  end,  which  has  a  purpose  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  world— and  we  may  know  that  the 
progress  of  the  world  since  men  quit  their  caves  had 
been  ordered  so.  However  small  and  petty  and  heart- 
sickening  it  may  be,  some  great  law  is  holding  us  in 
our  course  toward  our  destiny,  some  divine  purpose  is 
pushing  this  struggling  blind  humanity  on.  Chance 
may  play  in  the  transverse  movements  of  the  flood. 
Evil  may  seem  to  win  just  before  it  sinks;  liars  may 
rise  and  thrive;  thieves  may  flaunt  themselves;  honest 
men  may  go  down  unhonored.  Righteousness  may  seem 
to  faint,  and  justice  may  seem  to  falter.  But  it  is  only 
a  seeming.  For  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


JOHN  W.  BURGESS 


DOCTRINE  IN  1906  \ 


“  \\IE  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
W  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  Powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power  we  have  not  interfere  and  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis¬ 
position  towards  the  United  States.” — President  Mon¬ 
roe  to  Congress ,  December  2,  1823. 


IS  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  ANTIQUATED? 

“  "THERE  are,  for  instance,  two  tenets  which  have  al- 
*  most  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  as  Articles 
of  Faith  in  American  politics,  the  abandonment  of  which 
no  outside  Power  could  even  dare  to  hint  at  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  arousing  the  enmity  of  the  Union.  I  refer  to  the 
protective  tariff  theory  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

“Our  noliticians  seem  not  to  have  the  slightest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  both  these  political  tenets  have 
almost  got  to  be  antiquated,  that  the  political,  geographi¬ 
cal,  and  constitutional  changes  among  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  assumption  by  the  United  States 
of  its  place  as  a  world  power,  have  rendered  both  almost 
meaningless.” — Professor  Burgess  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rerlin  in  October,  iqo6. 


IT  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  most  of  the  consid¬ 
erations  that  led  Monroe  to  promulgate  his  Doctrine 
have  ceased  to  have  any  force,  and  that  the  Doc¬ 
trine  itself  now  serves  an  entirely  different  purpose 
from  anything  in  the  minds  of  its  inventors.  But 
there  is  nothing  exceptional  about  that.  Every  policy, 
law,  treaty,  and  constitution  is  subject  to  continual 
change  in  its  applications.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  1906  are 
different  from  those  of  1823.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
they  could  not  help  being  different,  unless  the  world 
were  standing  still.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
rule  that  European  powers  shall  not  establish  any  new 
colonies  in  America  is  a  good  one  to  enforce  at  the 
present  time. 

To  answer  that  question,  we  must  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  There  are  three  great  world  powers, 
the  British  Empire,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  41,976,827  at  home, 
has  an  empire  of  11,286,344  square  miles.  Russia,  with 
a  population  in  Europe  of  107,446,190,  has  an  empire  of 
8,660,395  square  miles — a  domain  hardly  touched  by  the 
disasters  of  her  war  with  Japan.  The  United  States, 
with  a  population  on  the  North  American  Continent  of 
76, 149,386  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  has  possessions 
covering  in  all  about  3,850,000  square  miles.  Thus, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  Republic  for  expansion  under  its 
own  flag  are  only  about  one-third  as  great.  Russia  has 
more  than  twice  the  room  open  to  the  Union. 

Shall  the  United  States  be  Strait-Jacketed ? 

The  independent  republics  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinents,  including  the  United  States,  cover,  all  told,  an 
area  of  11,570,000  square  miles,  or  just  about  that  of 
the  British  Empire.  By  the  wise  forethought  of 
Monroe  and  Adams,  this  possible  field  for  expansion 
has  been  preserved  thus  far  from  the  intrusion  of 
European  rivals.  The  question  now  is  whether  it  shall 
be  given  up  and  the  United  States  of  the  future  for¬ 
ever  confined,  so  far  as  the  territorial  basis  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  strength  goes,  to  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  of  world  powers.  The  question  is  whether  this 
Republic,  now  that  it  has  become  the  strongest  power 
in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  eighty-five  millions, 
shall  abandon  a  position  which  it  successfully  main¬ 
tained  when  it  had  a  population  of  ten  millions,  and 
was  hardly  regarded  as  a  great  power  at  all. 

After  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  a  self-denying 
ordinance  with  regard  to  the  property  of  our  neighbors, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  that  ordinance  equally  to 
European  powers.  It  says  that  if  we  are  not  to  steal 
Latin-American  territory,  neither  shall  Europe,  and 
thus  it  leaves  the  way  open  in  the  process  of  time  for 
the  gradual  extension  of  American  influence  by  peace¬ 
ful  methods  throughout  the  regions  from  which  we  have 
warned  off  intruders.  It  gives  us  a  field  for  expansion 
corresponding  in  a  minor  degree  to  those  which  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  have  secured,  not  by  Monroe  doctrines, 
but  by  the  more  radical  method  of  forcible  annexation. 

It  is  said  that  Europe  has  greater  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  in  South  America  than  we  have,  and  that  the 
South  American  governments  are  unprogressive  and 
disorderly.  Perhaps  so,  but  in  the  politics  that  may 
determine  the  future  of  the  world,  it  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
visable  to  look  an  inch  or  two  beyond  one’s  nose. 

Everything  that  is  said  of  South  America  to-day 
could  have  been  said  more  forcibly  of  Mexico  fifty 
years  ago.  Europe’s  commercial  interests  in  Mexico 
at  that  time  were  greater  than  ours.  Mexico  had  a 
government  compared  with  which  the  unsteadiest  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  present  South  American  republics  are 
stable.  Mexico  was  remote  from  the  United  States. 
Life  and  property  were  unsafe  there.  Foreign  critics 
asked  us  by  what  right  we  pursued  the  “dog-in-the- 
manger”  policy  of  declining  to  maintain  order  in 
Mexico  ourselves  and  refusing  to  let  anybody  else  do  it. 

At  last,  some  of  our  European  friends  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  to  throw  the  obstruction  out  of  the 
way.  We  were  engaged  at  home  with  affairs  that  left 
us  little  leisure  to  look  after  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
set  up  an  empire  in  Mexico.  But  when  the  American 
people  had  attended  to  their  domestic  engagements, 
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they  reminded  the  French  Emperor  of  their  national 
policy,  and  Mexico  resumed  business  as  a  republic. 
There  were  several  revolutions  in  the  next  ten  years, 
and  we  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  European  criticism 
on  our  conduct  in  setting  back  the  hands  of  civilization. 
But  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mexico  has 
been  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  progressive.  Her  terri¬ 
tory  has  been  irrigated  by  American  capital.  American 
railroads  link  her  cities  with  the  transportation  system 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  more  of  her  trade  than 
all  other  countries  put  together.  Commercially,  in¬ 
dustrially,  and  financially,  Mexico  is  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  Had  we  dropped  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
applied  to  Mexico,  in  the  sixties,  that  country  would 
now  have  been  in  fact,  and  probably  in  name,  a  colony 
of  France.  Its  trade  would  have  been  forced  by  dis¬ 
criminating  tariffs  into  French  channels.  Its  railroad 
system  would  have  been  laid  out  by  French  engineers 
and  operated  by  French  corporations.  Our  commercial 
progress  would  have  stopped  at  the  Rio  Grande. 

There  are  probably  few  American  critics  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to-day  who  regret  that  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  empire  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  forty  years  ago  did  not  prevail.  They  all  admit 
now  that  Mexico  is  properly  part  of  the  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  United  States.  The  place  to  relax  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  they  agree,  is  farther  south. 

Well,  how  much  farther  south?  Central  America  is 
all  part  of  the  isthmus  that  divides  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific.  It  is  all  intimately  related  with  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  Very  few  Americans,  whatever  their 
views  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would  consent  to 
tolerate  any  European  interference  there.  Central 
America  is  bound  to  be  linked  to  the  United  States  as 
closely  by  the  canal  as  Mexico  is  by  proximity  and  by 
her  connection  with  the  American  railroad  system. 

The  chief  points  of  friction  between  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Europe  are  found  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.  It  is  here  that  revolutions  most  often 
threaten  European  interests  and  that  the  visits  of 
European  cruisers  are  most  often  held  to  endanger  the 
good. relations  between  transatlantic  governments  and 
the  paramount  power  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  will  any  American  seriously  urge  that  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  should  be  thrown  open  to  a  European 
scramble,  like  the  partition  of  Africa?  Both  these 
countries  border  on  the  Caribbean,  which  all  American 
strategists  hold  to  be  the  proper  centre  of  the  future 
naval  power  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  these  republics  are  directly  in  the  line  of 
American  trade  expansion.  When  we  sail  to  Porto 
Rico,  La  Guayra  is  only  a  couple  of  days’  run  on  a  slow 
steamer  farther  on.  The  Deutschland  could  make  it 
in  a  day.  The  whole  shore  of  the  mainland  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  practically  within  the 
sphere  of  the  American  coasting  trade,  and  it  curves 
in  such  a  way  that  one  part  of  it  is  substantially  as 
near  to  us  as  another.  All  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean 
will  soon  seem  to  us  as  intimately  domestic  as  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Where  Can  the  Doctrine  be  Clipped? 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be 
abandoned  anywhere,  it  can  not  be  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  or  the  northern  end  of  South  America.  At 
the  other  end  of  South  America,  the  question  is  not 
likely  to  become  practical.  Chile  and  Argentina  have 
reached  their  majority,  and  there  is  very  little  danger 
that  any  European  power  will  try  the  “white  man’s 
burden’’  theory  on  them.  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  are 
manifestly  destined  to  a  close  connection  with  Argen¬ 
tina.  Bolivia,  having  no  seacoast,  is  outside  the  limits 
of  possible  European  aggression  Peru  is  under  a  little 
sub-Monroe  Doctrine  maintained  by  Chile.  As  Ecua¬ 


dor’s  future  does  not  appear  at  present  to  disturb  any¬ 
body,  the  matter  is  really  narrowed  down  to  Brazil. 
The  question  simply  is  whether  a  partition  of  Brazil 
among  the  colonizing  powers  of  Europe  should  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  United  States. 

In  fifty  years  the  United  States  will  have  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  to  two  hundred  million 
people.  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia  will  be  swarming  with  American  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  contractors.  Whether  those  re¬ 
publics  remain  politically  independent  or  not,  they  will 
be,  in  a  business  sense,  entirely  American.  Every 
railroad,  every  mine,  every  factory,  every  bank  within 
their  borders  will  be  in  American  hands  or  managed 
on  American  principles.  In  every  important  town 
there  will  be  an  American  business  colony.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  New  York  and  Caracas  will  be  as  close 
as  between  New  York  and  Omaha.  The  air  will  throb 
with  wireless  messages  between  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  and  their  tropical  customers. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  our  national  energies  are 
beating  fiercely  against  their  still  too  narrow  bounds, 
will  it  be  better  for  us  to  have  the  three  million  square 
miles  of  Brazil  open  to  our  enterprise  or  to  have  it  cut 
up  into  European  preserves,  each  jealously  fenced  in 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  masters  across  the 
Atlantic?  Brazil  is  the  richest  field  for  commercial 
development  remaining  upon  this  earth.  It  has  the 
most  superb  system  of  inland  navigation  existing  any¬ 
where  upon  the  planet.  Ocean  steamers  can  load  at 
the  docks  of  New  York  and  unload  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 
Forests  of  rubber  and  precious  woods,  vast  plantations 
of  coffee,  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds,  all  invite  the 
energetic  exploiter.  Under  a  friendly  republic,  they 
will  all  be  open  to  American  enterprise.  Divided 
among  garrisoned  European  colonies,  they  will  be 
closed  to  us  until  we  open  them  with  the  sword. 

The  Open  Door  and  Peace 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  means  peace,  for  it  keeps  open 
to  our  expanding  energies  doors  that  could  not  be 
closed  without  war. 

Each  generation  deals  with  the  problems  nearest  to 
it.  Jefferson  thought  that  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
could  not  be  fulfilled  without  the  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  did  his  duty,  and  we,  a 
hundred  years  later,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  foresight. 
Now  Brazil  is  nearer  to  us  than  Louisiana  was  to  Jeffer¬ 
son.  We  do  not  have  to  look  ahead  a  hundred  years  to 
see  the  importance  of  keeping  an  open  door  there. 
Fifty  years,  twenty-five  years,  perhaps  ten  years  hence. 
American  enterprise  will  be  pressing  so  insistently 
upon  that  region  that  our  people  will  demand  an  en¬ 
trance  if  they  have  to  fight  for  it. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  South  American  republics 
have  just  now  very  glaring  political  faults,  just  as 
Mexico  had  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  It  is 
a  serious  temporary  annoyance,  but  all  these  things 
will  be  corrected  in  time.  Perhaps  redemption  may 
come  by  the  efforts  of  wise  and  benevolent  dictators 
like  Diaz;  perhaps  by  the  gradual  development  of 
political  capacity  among  the  people;  perhaps  by  volun¬ 
tary  annexation  to  the  United  States.  That  it  will 
come  in  some  way,  when  all  these  regions  have  become 
ballasted  with  American  capital  and  American  resi¬ 
dents,  is  certain.  The  existing  evils  can  be  readily 
cured.  The  one  ill  that  could  not  be  cured  without 
sharp  surgery  would  be  a  European  military  occupation. 

We  have  nothing  to  alter  in  our  policy.  England 
has  work  enough  for  generations  to  come  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  huge  empire.  Russia  has  fenced  in  a 
sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  she  has  her 
occupation  cut  out  for  her.  We  have  no  empire,  but  we 
have  marked  out  a  sphere  of  influence  within  which  our 
children  will  have  room  to  exercise  their  minds  and 
their  muscles.  It  includes  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  it  is  ringed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  we  have 
any  regard  for  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  if  we  are 
minded  to  do  for  them  what  our  fathers,  who  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  Union  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  did  for  us,  we  shall  not  contract  the  scope  of 
that  doctrine — the  title  deed  of  our  national  future— 
by  a  single  inch. 
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House  of  Representatives  bron_c 
chandeliers  —  sold  by  weight 


A  “carved  marble"  capital 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris 


ART  BY  THE  TON  AND  CUBIC  FOOT 


Chandelier  in  the  Governor’s  reception  room 
—  part  of  $2,000,000  worth  in  the  building 


favorite  method  by  which  Pennsylvania’s  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and 
Idings  succeeded  in  putting  nine  million  dollars’  worth  of  trimmings  into 
■million  dollar  Capitol  was  to  give  contracts  for  articles  by  weight  and 
isure.  Thus  chandeliers,  paid  for  by  the  pound,  were  loaded  with 
bronze  to  five  or  ten  times  the  proper  weight.  A  single  side  bracket  v- 
in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  carrying  one  light,  weighs  fifty-six  / //' 
\  pounds  and  cost  $263,  without  its  glass  globe,  which  cost  //'' 
$46  extra.  By  such  methods  the  lighting  fixtures  // 
throughout  the  building  were  brought  up  to  a  total  /  / 
cost  of  two  million  dollars.  Furniture  was  fur-  // 
nished  by  the  foot,  and  the  successful  bidder 
\  got  from  two  to  six  times  as  much  as  he  /  / 

\  had  offered  to  furnish  the  same  articles  for  J  /flHHMflr  : 

SfffB  by  the  piece.  Filing  cases  by  the  cubic 

■B  foot  cost  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol-  |P1*H  I  ! 

|  lars.  But  “mural  art  painting”  was  ob-  ;  j 

tained  for  the  modest  price  of  $14,660.50 


Senate  chandelier  these  fittings  in  the  House 
and  Senate  chambers  alone  cost  $256,003 


twelve  times  its 
market  value 


This  chandelier 
cost  $2,510- 


Mahogany  desk  -  cost  $368  by  cubic  foot — regular  price  $88 


Armchair  in  Treasurer’s  office  cost  $138  regular  price  $32.65 


Treasury  Department,  showing  filing 
cost  for  the  whole  building  was  $ 


Lieut. -Governor’s  reception  room,  with  air  and  furniture  charged  up  together  at  $18.40  per  foot 
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IN  my  early  youth  I  had  vacillated  between  so  many 
trades  and  professions  that  I  grew  up  jack  of  all. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  I  became  a  discontented 
graduate  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
began  to  establish  a  practise  in  East  Eighteenth 
Street.  Materially  I  prospered  from  the  first,  but  men¬ 
tally  I  was  in  a  turmoil  of  other  ambitions  and  desires. 
It  was  my  tragedy  to  believe  that  I  was  a  born  forester, 
landscape-gardener,  sailor  or  soldier,  and  had  elected 
to  live  in  a  city,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  and  minister  to  the 
sick.  The  longer  I  practised,  the  more  sharply  did  I 
feel  myself  caught  between  the  horns  of  dilemma ;  I 
had  neither  the  money  to  turn  back  and  recast  my  lines 
nor  the  will  to  go  ahead  and  land  my  fishes.  Then,  as 
is  usual  with  dilemmas,  fate  stepped  in,  or,  rather,  cast 
at  my  door  William  Dane,  the  Arctic  navigator  and 
explorer,  overcome  by  the  June  heat. 

Even  before  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  I  took  to  the 
man,  and  was  engulfed  by  his  personality.  He  had  a 
head  and  face  and  mane  like  the  stone  lion  of  Lucerne, 
imperturbable  and  vast;  hard,  smooth,  colossal  limbs; 
a  chest  like  a  bay  window,  and  hands  at  once  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  that  I  have  ever  seen:  a 
man  formidable  in  thought  and  action.  “This,”  said 
I  to  Miss  Ma,  my  assistant,  “is  somebody.” 

“This  is  who  it  is,”  she  said,  and  showed  me 
on  the  first  page  of  the  morning  paper,  which 
I  had  not  had  the  inclination  to  read,  two 
pictures — a  ship  and  a  man. 

While  I  continued  to  apply  restoratives,  Miss 
Ma  gave  me  brief  extracts  from  the  article  be¬ 
low  the  pictures,  which  was  captioned: 

“  Captain  Dane  morally  certain  to  find 
the  North  Pole " 


“Was  going  to  sail  to-day,”  she  said;  “put 
it  off  because  doctor  gave  out— fifteenth  Arctic 
voyage — sixty  years  old — doesn’t 
look  forty,  does  he?” 

“Why  did  the  doctor  give 
out?”  I  asked. 

‘ ‘  Panic,  ’  ’  said  Miss  Ma,  and  she 
went  on:  “Many  answers  to  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  doctor— appli¬ 
cants  unsuitable  on  various  scores 
— Captain  Dane  says  he  will  sail 
without  a  doctor  rather  than 
with  a  narrow-chested  one — says 
that  nine-tenths  of  good  Arctic 
work  has  been  done  by  blond 
men  with  gray  eyes.” 

Here  Captain  Dane  himself  in 
terrupted,  his  transition  from  in¬ 
sensibility  to  alert  mental  equi¬ 
poise  being  nearly  instantaneous. 

“Damn  the  heat,  anyway!” 

“I  can’t  agree  with  you,”  said 
I,  “since  it  has  brought  me  so 
distinguished  a  patient.” 

“I  hope  to  be  more  so,”  said 
he;  “will  you  call  me  a  cab?  I 
won’t  risk  the  sun  again.” 

“Please  call  a  cab,  Miss  Ma. ” 

“What  is  your  fee,  sir?”  asked 
Captain  Dane. 

“Five  dollars,”  said  I,  “but  I 
would  like  to  contribute  that 
much  to  your  voyage.  We  have 
been  reading  you  up  in  the  paper 
while  you  were  coming  to.” 

“I  won’t  prevent  your  contrib¬ 
uting,”  said  he,  “if  you  want  to; 
but  five  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Money  is  a  devilish  hard 
thing  to  collect.” 

“By  the  way,”  I  said,  “the 
paper  says  that  you  have  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  doctor.” 

“I  have,”  said  he,  “but  the 
right  one  doesn’t  turn  up.” 


A  general  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  with  life, 
particularly  at  the  advent  of  the  hot  months,  impelled 
me  to  say:  “Would  I  do?” 

“You  are  built  right,”  he  said;  “you  have  light  hair 
and  gray  eyes,  and  I  see  by  your  diploma  that  you  are 
a  graduate  of  the  P.  and  S. ;  but  you  aren’t  sure  that 
you  want  to  go.” 

“How  did  you  know  that?”  I  asked. 

“Because  you  didn’t  answer  the  advertisement.” 

“I  didn’t  see  it.” 

“If  you  had  been  keen  to  go,”  said  he,  “you  wouldn’t 
have  missed  it.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “I  wasn’t  keen  to  go,  that’s  the 
truth.  But  I  am  now.” 

“Why?”  said  he. 

“You’ve  made  me,”  I  said;  “you  make  me  more  so 
every  time  you  speak.  I’d  like  to  serve  under  you.” 

“Doctor’s  billet,”  said  he,  “is  the  hardest  of  all. 
Even  I  can  lie  up  if  I  fall  sick,  but  the  doctor  can’t.  I 
don’t  even  allow  my  doctors  to  die  when  they  want  to. 
Up  there,”  he  said,  thumbing  northward,  “men  go 
down  on  their  knees  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
Some  of  them  I  have  to  let  die,  but  never  the  doctor. 
Do  you  still  want  to  go?” 


“Yes,”  I  said,  stoutly. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  drive  around  to  headquarters, 
and  if  nobody  better  has  showed  up,  I’ll  send  for  you.” 

“Hold  on,”  I  said,  “I’m  not  so  low-spirited  as  that. 
You  can  take  me  or  leave  me,  but  I  won’t  dangle  on  any 
man’s  waiting-list.” 

“That’s  better,”  said  he,  and  his  voice,  hitherto  very 
matter-of-fact,  became  abundantly  hearty.  “You’ll  do.” 

Then  he  made  me  sit  down  and  write  a  long  list  of 
things  to  get  and  where  to  get  them. 

“Take  a  cab,”  he  said,  “and  hustle.” 

“When  do  we  sail?”  said  I. 

“The  minute  you’re  aboard.” 

“Where’s  the  ship?” 

“Off  Thirty-third  Street  in  the  North  River.  I  call 
her  The  Needle  because  she  points  toward  the  pole. 
Have  you  many  good-byes,  much  to  arrange?” 

“No,”  said  I,  “I’ll  turn  my  practise  over  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  across  the  hall,  give  Miss  Ma  a  month’s  wages ;  and 
that’s  about  all.” 

“Have  you  no  relatives — no  entanglements?” 

“None  of  the  first,”  said  I,  “that  matter — and  none 
of  the  last,  not  even  a  professional  one.” 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,”  said  Captain  Dane, 
“for  they  have  strong  bodies  and  leave  no  trail.” 

Three  hours  later  we  were  steaming  down  the  North 
River  through  the  blistering  June  heat.  Every  flag 
on  the  river  was  dipped  to  us,  and  all  the  whistles  were 
blown. 


FROM  the  first  I  was  more  interested  in  Captain  Dane 
than  in  Arctic  phenomena ;  just  as,  in  my  profession, 
I  was  ever  more  alive  to  the  bearing  of  the  sick  than  to 
their  diseases.  To  which  habit,  more  than  to  any  skill 
in  medicine,  or  determination  to  succeed,  I  attribute  the 
ease  which  I  had  had  in  attracting  patients  to  my  prac¬ 
tise.  But,  furthermore,  the  North  is  too  overwhelming 
and  magical  to  be  interesting:  the  gorgeous  blazing  of 
the  sun  through  the  ice,  the  aurora  flaming  in  the 
heavens  at  night,  the  very  shape  of  the  bergs,  running 
to  every  grotesque  of  form  and 
every  shade  of  astonishing  color, 
even  the  atmosphere  putting  to 
scorn  the  clarity  of  crystals  and 
the  sparkle  of  diamonds,  are  too 
astonishing  and  remote  to  excite 
in  a  man  any  but  his  dumber 
faculties,  whose  voices  are  ex¬ 
clamations.  No  man  is  truly  in¬ 
terested  except  when  his  mental 
processes  are  engaged  in  analy¬ 
sis — processes  which  the  North- 
scape  in  its  mildest  moments  de¬ 
fies.  A  time  soon  came  when  1 
was  sick  to  death  of  those  wasted 
glories,  obdurate  against  the  most 
fascinating  rainbow  or  the  most 
emphatic  green  of  the  sea.  But 
Captain  Dane  held  my  keenest 
interest  from  the  start. 

Prior  to  our  acquaintance  I 
had  often  asked  myself — or  a 
friend  for  the  sake  of  discussion 

_ “Why  the  devil  does  a  man 

want  to  discover  the  North  Pole? 
What's  theuseof  discovering  it?” 
and  the  like — questions  which, 
properly  answered,  would,  I 
thought,  bring  to  bear  a  great 
light  on  many  occult  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  If  Dane 
had  any  finite  reasons  which 
bound  him  to  that  grail,  he 
would  not  give  them  frankly, 
or  else  they  shifted  from  day  to 
day.  “It’s  been  such  an  end¬ 
less  sacrifice  of  lives,”  I  said 
to  him  once,  and  he  answered 
whitnsicallv :  “That’s  iust  it. 


“  When  you  have  waited 
as  long  as  you  can,  wait 
a  little  longer,  then  go” 
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“Let  us,”  said  he,  “for  the  sake  of  argument,  call 
'the  pole  hunt  a  nonsensical  quest,  to  which  are  sacri- 
! heed  many  lives  that  might  in  other  walks  of  life  be 
valuable.  Well,  it’s  up  to  some  one  to  stop  the  drain.” 
i  Here  he  named  a  mighty  list  of  explorers  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Arctic.  “Many  of  them,”  he  said, 
“were  strong  and  talented  men,  devoted  thinkers, 
and  brave  beyond  compare.  Until  the  pole  is  found 
there  will  continue  to  be  lost  to  civilization  a  constant 
trickling  of  the  most  elect  citizens.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
service  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  waste  as  that 
—a  waste  that  humanity  can  not  afford  and  ought  not 
to  endure?” 

“It  would  certainly  turn  the  course  of  the  adventur¬ 
ous  south,”  said  I. 

“It  would,”  said  he,  “toward  the  other  pole.  When 
that,  too,  has  been  discovered  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  nonsense.  ” 

“You  don’t  think  it  nonsense?”  said  I. 

“As  an  act,  yes,”  he  said;  “as  an  accomplishment, 
ao.  The  man  who  sets  his  country’s  flag  on  the  pole 
will  save,  or  rather  divert  into  more  useful  channels, 
many  splendid  lives  that  come  after  his.” 

But  on  other  occasions  his  arguments  were  all  at 
variance  with  this. 

“Is  it  for  the  glory  of  finding  it,”  I  asked  him,  “or 
’or  the  glory  of  being  known  to  have  found  it?” 

“I  shall  be  content  to  find  it,”  he  said,  “and  to  die 
hen  and  there.  You  can  carry  out  the  proofs,  and 
•eap  the  honors.  ” 

“But,”  said  I,  “dead  or  not,  your  name  would  go 
iown  to  the  remotest  posterity  in  big  type.  Doesn’t 
hat  thought  influence  you?” 

“I  think  not,”  he  said,  “but  I  will  think  it  over.” 

The  log-book  of  The  Needle  gives  all  the  longitudes 
ind  latitudes,  and  scientific  observations  and  data,  of 
>ur  voyage.  These  things  are  not  important  to  my 
larrative.  Suffice  that  we  passed  the  winter,  the  cold- 
:st,  bleakest,  blackest  winter,  farther  north  than  it 
lad  ever  been  passed  before,  and 
n  the  spring  made  our  dash  for 
he  pole.  The  winter  brought  out 
freat  qualities  in  Dane — an  over- 
nastering  humor  and  good  humor, 
great  gentleness  to  those  who 
vere  impatient  and  sick,  an  almost 
;odlike  tenderness  over  those  that 
lied.  He  was  like  a  great  statue  in 
he  making,  when  each  blow  of  the 
culptor’s  hammer,  instead  of  dam- 
ging  the  marble,  brings  out  new 
trengths  and  beauties.  Even  at 
hat  time,  before  our  hardships  had 
airly  begun,  we  looked  on  our  Cap- 
ain  as  on  one  who  had  brought  us 
ut  rather  than  on  one  who  was 
fading  us  in.  The  day  for  start- 
ng  came,  and  Dane  spoke  to  those 
vho  were  to  go  and  those  who  were 
o  stay. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “it  is  as  hard 
o  stay  as  to  go.  Therefore  I  have 
ivided  you  equally,  as  boys  choose 
ides  for  a  game.  It  is  important 
hat  brave,  patient  men  go  with 
re,  and  it  is  important  that  brave, 
atient  men  remain.  I  wish  I  could 
ike  only  those  that  want  to  go  and 
iave  only  those  that  want  to  stay, 
lut  you  all  want  to  go.  So  I  have 
ad  to  pick  and  choose  for  myself, 
shall  think  of  those  that  stay  as 
f  a  rock  that  will  \yait  for  me  to 
ome.  That’s  the  important  thing, 
a  find  you  waiting  when  we  come 
ack.  You  must  not  let  yourselves 
et  sick  ;  and  you  must  not  let  your- 
elves  think  too  much  about  home ; 
nd  you  mustn’t  quarrel  when  you 
egin  to  think  there  is  nothing  else 
i  do.  When  you  have  waited  for 
s  as  long  as  you  can,  then  wait  a 
ttle  longer,  and  then  go.  God 
less  you  all.” 

No  one  of  us  that  went  ever 
gain  saw  those  that  stayed.  We 
arted  forever,  with  laughter  and  shaking  of  hands. 
As  long  as  things  went  well,  strength  held,  and  food 
isted  sweet,  our  dash  for  the  pole  had  in  it  something 
t  a  holiday  lark.  The  dogs,  strong,  savage,  and 
ager,  strained  at  the  sledgek,  the  men  lent  their 
acks  to  the  passage  of  rough  places  with  deep-sea 
mson.  Our  supplies  were  calculated  to  a  nicety,  and 
'e  knew  it.  We  believed  that  the  plateau  (it  was 
either  ice  nor  snow,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  at  once 
rm  and  crumbling  like  sand)  over  which  we  were 
ressing  held  all  the  way  to  the  pole.  And  at  each 
asting-place,  when  progress  would  be  calculated,  we 
larveled  and  rejoiced  to  know  how  far  and  how  fast 
e  had  gone.  Strung  out  over  the  white  plains  in 
larching  order,  we  looked  like  some  grotesque  turn  in 
circus — a  quantity  of  bears  walking  on  their  hind 
;gs,  behaving  exactly  like  men,  and  driving  the  trains 
f  dogs.  It  was  Dane’s  scheme  that  each  man  should 
ave  his  turn  in  leading  the  procession ;  thus  one  day 
ringing  responsibility  to  one  man,  the  next  to  another. 
rrea.t  rivalry  rose  among  us  as  to  who  should  have  the 
redit  of  leading  the  longest  march.  As  we  neared  the 
ole,  excitement  and  jubilation  rose  among  us.  We 
ad  but  fifty  miles  to  go;  there  had  not  yet  been  any 
irious  hitch.  The  far  north  had  shown  us  whatever 
tvors  it  had  to  show.  We  vied  in  health  with  our 
ogs.  And  then— whether  it  came  from  Billy  Smith’s 
irs,  bought  during  the  winter  from  an  Eskimo,  or 
here  it  came  from,  I  do  not  know — there  leapt  among 
3  a  germ  of  smallpox.  I  only  know  that  the  disease 
roke  out  with  awful  savageness,  that  we  went  into 
srmanent  camp  at  the  very  gates  of  the  pole,  and 
egan  to  die.  Billy  Smith  was  the  first  to  go.  Captain 
'ane  knelt  beside  him  for  seven  hours,  exhorting  him 


to  stay  and  do  his  duty.  But  the  flesh  was  weak  with 
t  he  sickness,  and  weepingly  suffered  the  spirit  to  depart. 
Captain  Dane’s  face  was  furrowed  with  ice  where  the 
tears  had  run  down. 


’  said  he 
“all  gone. 


But 


‘in  obedience. 


Ill 

/'"’ATTAIN  DANE  looked  me  steadily  in  the  eyes 
v>4  across  a  new-made  grave. 

“Where  are  my  brave,  patient  men?’ 

“They  have  gone,”  I  said,  bitterly, 

God  knows  I  tried  to  save  them.” 

“At  work  they  were  lions,”  said  he, 
lambs.  Not  one  of  them  cursed  me.  Think  of  that,  all 
you  who  deride  the  splendor  of  the  human  soul.  They 
came  to  the  gates  of  the  pole,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
I  brought  them.  They  said  I  was  their  father,  and  they 
came  with  me— Americans,  Englishmen,  Germans— 
they  all  came  with  me;  and  they  died  without  cursing 
— all  the  nations.” 

It  was  horrible  to  hear  the  man  rave  on,  his 
bright  with  fever,  his  face  set  like  a  stone. 

“You  must  lie  down,  Captain,  and  rest,”  I  said. 

“Will  the  fever  go  out  of  me  if  I  lie  down  and  rest?” 
said  he.  “My  God,  no!  Do  you  think  that  with  my 


eyes 


“  As  for  me,  I  simply  sat  down  and  watched  him  ” 


mortal  sickness  on  me,  and  the  pole  just  over  there, 
that  I’m  going  to  lie  down  and  rest?  I  watched  them 
all  die.  When  they  were  taken  sick  I  made  them  lie 
down.  But  there  wasn’t  one  of  them  but  would  have 
marched  and  fought  one  day  more  if  I’d  told  him  to. 
When  I  lie  down  to  rest,  the  pole  shall  be  under  me.” 

1  pleaded  with  him  to  lie  down,  to  husband  his 
strength,  to  fight  with  the  fever.  I  swore  to  him 
that  I  would  bring  him  through.  He  laughed  in  my 
face.  And  what  could  I  do?  He  was  stronger  than 
five  of  me,  and  mad,  to  boot. 

“Go  back  to  The  Needle , ”  he  said,  and  tell  them  that 
I  went  forward  alone,  and  discovered  the  pole.  Will 
you  go  back,  or  won’t  you?” 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  out  a  hero.  If  wishing 
could  have  taken  me  back  to  The  Needle ,  or  thousands 
of  miles  beyond,  back  I  would  have  gone.  But  to  make 
that  long  journey  alone,  to  drive  dogs,  in  which  I  had 
no  skill,  or  even  to  find  the  way,  I  knew  to  be  impos¬ 
sible.  For  me  there  was  nothing  but  death — death  to 
go  back,  death  to  stay.  I  preferred,  not  cheerfully, 
but  still  decidedly,  and  all  things  considered,  to  take 
my  quietus  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

“I  won’t  go  back,”  I  said.  ‘Let’s  find  this - 

- pole,  and  have  done  with  it.” 

“Man  talk  that,”  said  Captain  Dane.  “It’s  this  way, 
Johnny,  if  we  give  in  here,  these  men’s  lives  will  have 
been  wantonly  sacrificed.  But  if  we  can  reach  the 
pole,  and  die  there,  then  they  won’t  have  died  in  vain.” 

“Who’s  to  know?”  said  I. 

“The  cold,”  said  he,  “will  preserve  our  bodies  im¬ 
maculately.  Some  day  they  will  be  found  at  the  pole, 
with  the  record  of  our  journey,  and  our  names,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  died  for  us.  Let’s  along,  boy.” 


Then  began  a  horrible  nightmare  that  lasted  seven 
days.  Captain  Dane,  all  broken  out  with  the  smallpox, 
and  delirious  with  fever,  trudged  over  the  plain,  laugh¬ 
ing,  shouting,  moaning.  Wild  words  poured  from  his 
deluded  brain,  and  yet  the  idea  that  he  must  and  would 
go  forward,  and  his' senses  for  direction  and  finding  the 
line,  by  observations  or  calculating  and  the  deviation 
of  the  needle  from  the  true  pole  to  the  magnetic,  never 
once  forsook  him.  I  think  that  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him  died  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  and 
was  dragged  forward  by  his  immortal  soul. 

We  struck  at  length  into  a  region  that  bore  marks  of 
terrific  winds.  For  in  many  places  the  black  bed-rock 
was  naked  and  bare  of  ice  or  snow.  As  we  progressed, 
the  expanses  of  smooth,  naked  rock  prevailed  more  and 
more  in  the  scrape,  until,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day,  all  traces  of  ice  and  snow  vanished.  Here  I  first 
began  to  be  sensible  of  a  difficulty,  not  altogether  the 
result  of  fatigued  muscles,  in  lifting  my  feet,  which 
increased  from  hour  to  hour.  Each  of  us  carried  a 
compass,  and  I  noticed  that  the  needle  in  mine  was 
beginning  to  act  in  a  queer,  uncertain  manner — like  a 
hound  that  finds  a  trail,  steadies  to  it  a  moment,  and 
then  loses  it.  Obviously,  we  were  about  to  arrive.  If 
I  took  any  mental  interest  in  the  fact,  it  was  a  feeling 
of  disappointment. 

Some  point  ahead  of  that  black 
rocky  plain  over  which  we  were 
plodding,  with  feet  that  seemed  to 
stick  like  plasters  to  the  rock,  was 
the  great  goal  of  explorers.  There 
was  nothing  to  mark  it.  It  might 
be  on  a  rise  or  in  a  depression. 
Measurements  alone  could  mark  it 
for  us.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  give  one  single  moment  of  ante¬ 
mortem  excitement  to  the  eye.  I 
was  wrong. 

We  climbed  painfully  up  a  little 
ridge  of  rock,  perhaps  a  dozen  feet 
high.  On  the  further  slope  lay 
seven  corpses  wrapped  in  fur. 

“Here  we  are,  Johnny,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Dane  suddenly.  There  was  a 
complete  sanity  in  his  voice.  And 
he  fell  to  examining  the  corpses. 
As  for  me,  I  simply  sat  down  and 
watched  him.  I  was  terribly  tired, 
and  did  not  want  to  die. 

“My  God!”  cried  the  Captain, 
“here’s  an  old-timer.  He  drew  a 
slip  of  sheepskin  from  the  dead 
man’s  glove.  “I  don’t  make  out  the 
name,”  he  went  on;  “but  there’s  a 
date— August  g,  1798.  This  man 
discovered  the  pole,  Johnny;  take 
off  your  hat.  And  the  others  came 
after.  Where’s  the  last — here’s  the 
last — ’98 — 1898.  That  was  the  year 
Jamie  graduated.  I  belong  next  to 
him.  Here  goes.” 

Captain  Dane  laid  himself  down 
by  the  side  of  that  last  comer  with 
a  sigh,  like  that  of  a  tired  little 
child  gathered  into  its  mother’s 
arms,  and  when  I  got  to  him  he 
was  dead. 

I  had,  I  think,  no  feeling  of  sor¬ 
row,  or  loneliness;  I  felt  neither 
thirst  nor  hunger.  I  sat  suddenly 
among  the  discoverers,  and  nodded 
my  head.  I  sat  for  hours  nodding 
my  head.  It  nodded  of  its  own 
accord,  like  the  heads  of  those 
Chinese  toys  you  buy  on  Twenty- 
third  Street.  Then  a  shadow  cov¬ 
ered  me,  and  it  stopped  nodding.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  wildly  alert,  and  looked  upward. 

Twenty  feet  above  and  slowly  descending  was  a 
balloon ;  over  the  edge  of  the  car  peered  a  face,  a  tiny, 
brown,  man-monkey  sort  of  face.  A  little  fur  paw 
shot  up  to  the  face,  salute  fashion,  and  a  shrill  voice 
called: 

“  Sa  lut!  ” 

The  balloon  came  to  earth,  and  a  little  Frenchman 
hopped  out  (for  all  his  great  bundle  of  furs  he  actually 
hopped). 

“Is  your  party  all  asleep?”  said  he  (this  time  in 
French-English). 

“No,”  said  I,  “all  these  are  dead.  They  are  men 
who  have  discovered  the  pole  at  different  times,  and 
died,  and  with  each  the  news  of  his  discovery.  I  was 
this  man’s  doctor — Captain  Dane.  He  died  of — ” 

A  horrible  fear  seized  me  that  if  I  said  smallpox  the 
Frenchman  would  desert  me.  But  he  uncovered  the 
Captain’s  face  and  saw  for  himself. 

“Smallpox,”  said  he.  “That  is  ghastly — what?” 

He  hopped  into  the  car  of  his  balloon  and  hopped  out 
with  a  kodak  between  his  fur  paws.  He  focused  the 
thing  on  the  dead  man,  made  ready  to  press  the  button, 
and  suddenly  desisted. 

“Not  nice,”  he  said,  “to  kodak  those  brave,  dead 
fellows.  Well,  it  is  all  very  disappointing.  Let  us  be 
off.  ” 

“You  will  take  me?”  I  said. 

“My  God!  of  course,”  said  he. 

The  little  man  bowed  gravely  and  stood  aside  with 
many  polite  gestures  while  I  climbed  painfully  into  the 
car.  He  followed  me  with  a  single  hop — like  a  flea. 

“All  my  ingenuity  go  for  nothing,”  said  he;  “all  the 
cold  and  wind  I  have  swallowed  go  for  nothing.  We 
come  too  late,  the  little  balloon  and  I.  .  .  .” 

He  turned  a  tiny  lever,  the  balloon  began  to  tug  at 
its  braces,  and  presently  to  rise. 

“Higher  up,”  said  the  little  Frenchman,  “is  more 
wind.  Once  up  there  we  shall  leave  in  a  great  hurry. 

.  .  .  Farewell  the  dead  heroes.  .  . 

I  heard  no  more.  When  I  came  to,  we  had  left  the 
pole  a  thousand  miles  behind  and  were  scudding 
southward. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 


UBSRZimmm 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  first ,  published 
in  Collier's  for  November  3,  treated  of  Caracas.  The  next  will  describe  the  Oroya  Railroad ,  the  highest  in  the  world 


SAILING  out  into  the  Pacific  from  Panama,  the 
Isthmus  lies  behind,  so  low  and  narrow,  and  un¬ 
derstandable,  that  as  you  watch  the  jagged  back¬ 
bone  of  the  continent  disappear  into  the  mists 
on  either  horizon,  toward  Honduras  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  it  seems  almost  as  though  you  were  looking  at  a 
relief  map,  and  that  if  you  should  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  mast,  for  instance,  you  could  view  both  continents 
from  Alaska  down  to  the  Horn.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  real  South  America.  And  after  the  third 
day  out,  when  the  ship  cross¬ 
es  the  Line,  the  rest  of  the 
world  seems  very  far  away. 

One  is  aware  of  stepping  into 
new  pastures  as  soon  as  one 
boards  the  steamship  at  La 
Boca. 

In  the  North  Atlantic,  at 
least,  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  these  quaint  arks  that 
meander  down  the  long  high¬ 
way  from  Panama  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso.  Large  as  our  smaller 
ocean  steamships,  but  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  deck 
space,  and  the  staterooms  all 
on  deck,  they  carry  everything 
from  mail  to  fresh  lettuce  and 
perform  the  functions  of  a 
houseboat,  freight  steamer, 
village  gossip,  and  market 
gardener.  Your  beefsteak  of 
to-morrow  stands  on  the  "hoof 
gazing  up  at  you  from  the 
hatchway  below,  and  on  the 
upper  deck,  beside  the  shuffle- 
board,  barnyard  fowls  housed 
in  a  doubledecker  coop  blink  re¬ 
proachfully  through  the  slats. 

The  captain  is  likely  to  be  a 
British  “coaster,”  the  officers 
English  or  Chilean,  and  the 
stewards  Chilean  rotos,  who 
look  as  though  they  would 
be  charmed  to  stick  a  knife 
through  one’s  ribs  for  half  a 
bottle  of  pisco.  There  are  no 
tourists  in  the  North  Atlantic 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ship,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  whom  speak  Spanish 
and  stumble  along  at  least  in 
one  or  two  other  languages, 
are  German,  Yankee,  and 
North-of-England  drummers, 
engineers  bound  for  railroads 
and  mines;  now  and  then  some 
little  swarthy  army  officer,  or 
a  native  merchant  traveling 
with  his  wife,  pallid  in  her 
rice  powder,  awed  and  quite  frightened  to  death  when 
she  goes  into  the  ship’s  cabin  with  all  its  strange  men. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  ocean,  between  the  Isthmus  and 
Peru,  which  suggested  to  the  old  Spaniards  the  name 
Pacific.  It  is  like  a  millpond.  And  these  strange  gal¬ 
leons,  with  their  chicken  coops  and  unhappy  steers  and 
unbranded  inhabitants,  mosey  along  through  the  heat- 
shimmer  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  hurry 
in  the  world.  An  engaging  laxity  pervades  one’s  ship. 
It  was  always  a  mystery  to  me  just  how  ours  was  navi¬ 
gated.  There  was  a  “game  on”  in  the  captain’s  room 
continuously,  and  no  matter  at  what  hour  one  awoke  at 


night  one  always  seemed  to  catch  the  chink  of  chips 
coming  down  through  the  ventilator  from  the  bridge. 
The  other  officers  invariably  left  table  before  the  meal 
was  finished  so  that  they  could  appropriate  the  deck 
golf  implements  and  keep  them  until  the  next  gong 
rang.  We  rarely,  big  as  we  were,  did  more  than  eight 
knots,  and  whenever  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  our 
next  port  before  sunset  we  would  slow  down  and  come 
in  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  trifle  over  three  thousand 
miles  from  Panama  down  the  coast  to  Valparaiso,  and 


the  journey  ought  to  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 
It  now  takes — although  the  Peruvians  are  organizing 
a  faster  line — anywhere  from  three  weeks  to  a  month. 
It  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Panama  to 
Callao,  and  our  journey,  with  stops  at  Guayaquil  and 
little  ports  along  the  coast,  consumed  a  fortnight. 

Slow  as  they  go,  express  boats  cut  across  the  Gulf 
from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  and  all  that  one  sees  of 
Ecuador  is  the  tropical  banks  of  the  Guayas  River  and 
the  walls  of  Guayaquil.  There  is  always  fever  here. 
There  were  twenty-one  cases  the  day  we  touched, 
according  to  “El  Grito  del  Pueblo,”  and  if  “The  Yell 


of  the  People”  admitted  that  many,  so  the  old  hands 
opined,  there  must  be  at  least  fifty  in  the  town.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  surveying  it  from  afar,  in 
which  way  it  is  very  pretty,  and  listening  to  tales 
about  all  the  good  men  who  had  “snuffed”  it  there. 
There  are  some  sixty  thousand  people  in  Guayaquil, 
and  the  town  is  the  one  doorway  from  this  almost  for¬ 
gotten  country  to  the  outside  world.  About  one-third 
of  the  chocolate  which  the  big  world  uses  comes 
through  Guayaquil,  and  like  Colombia  Ecuador  has 

plenty  of  rubber  and  vegetable 
ivory  and  things  in  the  valleys 
and  montana  land  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  But  it  is  as  yet  the 
least  finished  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  in 
spite  of  such  interesting  places 
as  ancient  Quito,  where  the 
unhappy  Inca,  Atahualpa,  used 
to  eat  off  gold  plates,  and  where 
to-day  you  will  find  plenty  of 
agreeable  and  quite  modern 
people,  the  population  of  the 
country  is  only  about  1.5  to 
the  square  mile,  and  what  with 
Indians  and  mestizos ,  less  than 
one  person  out  of  every  ten  is 
white. 

When  the  ship  sweeps  down 
the  Guayas  River  on  the  swift 
Pacific  tide  and  passes  the  town 
of  Tumbez — where  that  gifted 
ruffian,  Pizarro,  landed  four 
hundred  years  ago  to  conquer 
an  empire  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men — green  shores 
are  left  behind.  For  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  southward, 
until  close  to  Valparaiso,  the 
coast  line  is  as  bare  as  a  desert 
of  Arizona.  On  this  western 
slope  of  the  Andes  there  is  no 
rain.  It  is  always  in  sight  from 
the  steamer,  unless  veiled  by 
mists — bare,  tawny,  with  the 
ramparts  of  the  Andes  shoul¬ 
dering  up  and  up,  level  above 
level,  pale  and  amethystine,  to 
the  white  snow-line.  Along 
the  foot  of  this  rampart,  pasted, 
so  to  speak,  on  sand-flats  or 
tacked  into  the  hillside,  are 
little  towns,  each  walled  away 
from  the  other,  each  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  steamy  interior,  or 
to  a  fertile  valley  made  by  the 
melting  snows,  and  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  bare 
rock,  like  a  green  tape  tacked 
on  yellow  carpet.  All  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  coast  is  situated  much  as  Boston  and  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  would  be  if  the  Rocky  Mountains 
rose  up  from  their  suburbs  and  walled  them  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  You  may  leave  Callao,  for 
instance,  at  breakfast  time,  and,  riding  on  an  ordinary 
railroad  over  which  freight  trains  pass  daily,  emerge 
from  the  car  early  in  the  afternoon,  breathless  and 
shaky,  in  the  frigid  air  of  Galera  Pass  one  thousand 
feet  higher  than  Pikes  Peak.  Sometimes  a  little 
arm  of  narrow-gage  railway  reaches  over  behind 
the  mountains  for  the  green  things  of  the  other 
slope,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton,  but  there  are  no 

( Continued  on  page  24) 


A  TYPICAL  MOUNTAIN  TOWN  IN  ONE  OF  THE  TRANSVERSE  VALLEYS  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES 


A  WEST  COAST  PASSENGER  BOAT 


“FOR  NEARLY  TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  THE  COAST  IS  AS  BARE  AS  AN  ARIZONA  DESERT” 


"LIGHTERS  WITH  FREIGHT  TO  GIVE  OR  TAKE” 
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WHEN  the  King  of  England  wa 
to  see  a  show  they  bring  the  sh 
to  the  castle  and  he  hears 
in  his  private  theatre.  In  this 
we  are  all  kings  as  far  as  having  ( 
private  show  is  concerned.  We 
buy  an  Edison  Phonograph  a 
the  latest  popular  song,  to 
tenor  opera  singer,  to  a  fine  o 
a  rag-time  dance  or  to  a  funi 


‘The  Watch  for  the  Great 
American  People.” 


mous 


No.  0601.  10  Kt.  Gold  Filled. 
Price  $7.50. 


Every  penny  a  Watch 

costs  is  there  in  time-keeping  quali¬ 
ties  and  long  service. 

Watches  have  unusual 
value  at  their  low  prices,  because  for  ? 
cause  a  large  output  itself  means  a 
specialists — our  every  energy — every  fa 
real  watch  service. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  fleJ&e&A*.  Watches, 
his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  cop’ 
the  Blue  Book  of  Watches  for  Ladies,  or  Red  Book 
for  the  book  you  want  and  we  will  make  it  easy  for 
buy  a  Watch.  Don’t  forget  to  gi' 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO 


.0175.  10  Kt.  Gold  F 
Price  $11.25, 
without  monogram. 


Anything  that  can  be  spoken,  or  sung,  or  played,  can  be  reproduced 
in  the  Edison  Phonograph  with  great  naturalness 

If  you  are  a  king,  why  don’t  you  exercise  your  kingly  privilege 
and  have  a  show  of  your  own  in  vour  house. 

Hearing  is  believing.  The  dealer  will  show  you  it. 


National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


31  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK 


A  K&lanv&zoe 

Direct  to  You” 


EDITED  BY  CHARLES  DWYER  (For  the  Past  20  1 


'ears  Editor  0/  The  Delineator ) 


Published  at  50c  Per  Year 


You  save  from  $5.  to  $40. 

You  get  a  30  days  free  trial. 

You  buy  at  firsthand, direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 

You  get  a  guarantee,  under  a 
$20,000  Bank  Bond. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the 
highest  quality. 

you  get  your  money  back  if  every 
thing  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

You  buy  at  actual  factory  prices. 

You  save  all  dealers’,  jobbers’ 
and  middlemen’s  profits. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Are  you  willing  to  test  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  own  home  for  360 
days  with  the  distinct  agreement  that  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
way  exactly  as  represented  you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid  for  it? 

- 1  plan  means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  20%  to  40%  and  the  positive 

assurance  of  a  stove  or  range  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Please  do  not  confuse  us  with  cheap  Mail  Order  Houses."  We  are  actual  manufacturers, 
wit  one  of  the  best  equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world,  and  sell  to  you  at  actual  factory  prices. 


SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER! 


RADIANT  BASE  BURNER 
High  Grade  Parlor  Heater 
for  Hard  Coal 


If  you  will  send  us  50  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  THE  LADIES’  WORLD 
before  December  25th  we  will  send  you  the  December  (Christmas)  issue  of 
V”syear  tKLt,  and  will  enter  your  subscription  for  a  full  year  from  January, 

1907;  we  will  also  send  you  free  and  postpaid,  one  of  our  new  Dress  Patterns, 
the  selection  to  be  made  from  a  sheet  of  Advance  Styles  sent  on  request,  or 
trom  designs  shown  in  any  issue  of  our  magazine  from  December  to  April 

:ents  per  COPY  FOR  sale  at  all  news  stands 

il  llfiW  T0  GET  TWO  EMBROIDERED  CD  CC  f  6=3 
■N-  nuw  SHIRT  WAIST  PATTERNS  rI\£iEi! 

IKS&  ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER !„ K£=5Sses  SE& 


iandsomely  Nickeled  Monarch 
Cast  Iron  Range.  For  All 
Kinds  of  Fuel 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


(Showing  267  Styles  and  Sizes.) 

Compare  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  with  others,  and  then 
decide  to  save  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  that  you  cannot  secure  a  better  stove  or  range  at 
any  price  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

411  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  fiatent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blackea, polished 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Floral  Design 
Price  35  Cents. 


Eyelet  Design 
Price  35  Cents. 


RAMSEY 

SIGNS 


^0.1  Vlllg  Id  Judoj  0^  . 

if  your  knife  is  sharp.  No  trouble  (?  •£  O 
to  have  it  so  if  you  use  the 

PRACTICAL  GRINDER 

Compact  —  con-  - — nifEEl  2  O 

venient — strong  j? 

—durable.  The 
3V$»  inch  grinding 

wheel  is  of  alundum  ^  — 

—  the  hardest, sharp-  _  ~ 

estand  most  durable  - f&fll  -  A 

a  brasive  known,  flail  pl>'  ry  iCz3/ 

Will  not  heat  or 

draw  temper  from  - - — 

finest  steel.  Clamps  to  your 
table  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
a  minute’s  turning  of  crank 
sharpens  perfectly  carvers, 

kitchen  knives,  scissors  or  any  edged  tools.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  in  time  alone.  Write  for  free 
booklet  on  grinding.  Call  on  your  deaTer  or  write  us. 

ROYAL  IVIFG.  CO.,  54  East  Walnut  St.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


METAL 


are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers.  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
.  .  signs  over  free  if 

iny.break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— you  need 
igns.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad- 
'ice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
vitnout  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
lelpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
u  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
'OU  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
1  early  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 

r.  m n  v  cairn  ......  o .  o: .....  * 


. . ■NM  iijmwij  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  as  a  gift  than  a  beautiful,  sparkling  Diamond. 
Love  is  the  real  Santa  Claus  and  a  Diamond  is  the  true  token  of  Love. 

The  Loftis  System  at  Xmas  Time  enables  persons  in  all  circumstances  to  make 
beautiful  and  appropriate  Christmas  Presents  with  a  small  cash  outlay.  It  means  con¬ 
venience.  No  Security,  no  Publicity,  no  Delay. 

Get  Our  Big  Xmas  Catalog,  filled  with  beautiful  eift  suggestions;  select  the  article 
yon  desire  and  it  will  be  sent  on  approval.  If  satisfactory,  retain  it  by  paying  one- 
fifth  cash,  pay  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments. 

We  take  all  risks  and  pay  all  charges. 

Do  Your  Xmas  Shopping  Now,  Don’t  wait  until  the  rush  is  on.  Write  for  catalog 
today  and  make  early  choice.  Your  credit  is  good.  Write  for  our  Xmas  Catalog  today. 


Special  Xmas  Offering 


Mexican  and  Indian  Handicraft 


Plush  PillowTop 

—  GIVEN  AWAY  — , 


This  splendid  outfit,  shown  above,  is  complete  for 
burning  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  Includes  tine  Platinum 
Point,  Coi'k  Handle,  Rubber  Tubing,  Double¬ 
action  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork,  Bottle,  Alcohol 
Lamp,  two  pieces  Stamped  Practice  Wood  and 
full  directions,  all  in  neat  leatherette  box.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  When  cash  accompanies  order 
for  No.  97  outfit  we  include  free  our  64-page  Pelican 
Instruction  Handbook  (price  l25c),  the  most  complete  pyrography 
book  published. 

New  Pyrography  CDCT  Contains  96 
Catalog  No.  C  57  t  K LL  gff  &  * 

with  2,000  illustrations,  including  actress  heads,  designs  by 
Gibson  or  other  good  artists,  on  articles  of  wood, 
leather  and  plush  of  every  description ;  also 
shows  our  extensive  line  of  Pyrography 
Outfits  and  Supplies.  The  largest  pyrog¬ 
raphy  catalog  ever  issued.  Write  for  it  today. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
160-164  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Largest  Makers  of  P urography  Goods  in  the  World.” 


Size  17x17  inches;  made  of  beautiful  Real  Plush,  in  your  choice 
of  Old  Gold,  Tan,  or  Light  Green  Color,  and  plainly  stamped 
with  your  choice  of  Foot  Ball  Boy  or  Indian  Girl  design 


so  that  anyone  can  burn  it 
with  handsome  effect.  Giv¬ 
en  free  to  every  person 
who  sends  us  25  Cts. 
to  pay  cost  of  stamp 
ing,  shipping,  etc. 

This  top  burned 
$1.50.  We 
make  this 
offer  to  get 
our  bi; 


catalog  (described  below) 
into  the  hands  of  new 
customers  interested 
in  home  beautify- 

lg.  Only  one 
free  top  to 
one  ad¬ 
dress. 


SPECIAL 


Our  No.  97  $2.50 
Outfit,  only  .  . 


We  are  the  world’s  largest  retailers  of  genuine 
Mexican  and  Indian  Handicraft.  We  buy  direct  from 
native  workers  and  sell  direct  to  you,  saving  half  regu¬ 
lar  retail  prices.  We  warrant  all  we  sell  and  guarantee 
satisfaction — money  back  if  desired.  Read  carefully 
these  special  Xmas  Offerings. 


wo"^  Indian  Basket  25c 


Hand-woven  by  Indians  in  Mexico  from 
strong  palm  fibre.  Uniquely  colored,  durable, 
useful,  ornamental.  8  in.  high;  fine  for  den, 
sewing-room,  etc.  Warranted  genuine.  Re¬ 
tails  for  $1.00,  but  we  will  send,  prepaid, 
for  25c  (2  for  44c,  different  designs)  as  spe¬ 
cial  offer. 


Hasnv™de  Swastika  Pin  25c 


Hand  -  wrought  from  pure  silver  in  design 
of  the  Swastika  Cross,  the  Navajo  Indian’s 
symbol  of  good  fortune.  Genuine,  artistic,  pop¬ 
ular.  SPECIAL  SALE  PRICES  as  follows:  %- 
in.  Stick  Pin,  25c;  %-in.  Charms,  25c;  9-16  in. 
Brooch  Pin,  40c;  Rings,  any  size,  35c;  Fine 
Fob  of  4^-in.  Crosses,  $2.00;  5-in.  Swastika 
Tea  Spoon,  $1.25. 


Indian  Bow  and  2  Arrows  60c 


Genuine  —  made  by  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Bow 
about  32  inches  long, 
figured  in  Indian 
colors;  sinew  thong 
feather  tipped  and  metal 

pointed.  Unique  and  excellent  value.  Fine  for  den  or 
library.  Regular  $1.00  value  ;  special  holiday  price  60c., 
charges  prepaid.  Other  genuine  Indian  handicraft: 
War  clubs,  75c.  ;  dance  rattles,  75c. ;  good  fortune 
gods,  pottery,  6  inches  high,  75c.,  all  prepaid. 


»  by  Pueblo 

lexico.  Bow  _  _ 

long,  prettil  v  V 

"  deslgn  iu  ^  \ 

ng.  Arrows  ^piiwMinBiinT^ 

nnrl  metnl  ^  ^ 


Free  Canoe  Pin  with-$1’00 


orders 


Our  beautiful  80-page  Art  Catalogue  of 
Mexican  Drawnwork,  Indian  Blankets,  etc., 
sent  free  with  orders  or  alone  4  cents. 
Orders  filled  same  day  received — no  delay.  Order  to-day — 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Dept.  C12,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

Largest  Retailers  Genuine  Indian  and 
Mexican  Handicraft  in  the  World. 


Illustration  is  of  set  No.  52  at  $10.00 

Jf  or  Christmas 

Handsome  polished  oak,  brass  trimmed  wall 
cabinets  containing  an  assortment  of  the  best 
quality,  standard  size  carpenter’s  tools.  The 
most  practical  and  useful  Christmas  Gift  for 
man  or  boy. 

No.  47,  21  Tools  $  7.50  I  No  53,  36  Tools  $15.00 
“  52,  24  “  10.00  I  “  54,  40  “  20.00 

ASK  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  NO.  2055 

We  issue  many  special  catalogs ,  among  which  are  the  following: 

No.  2112  Wood-Carvers’  Tools 
No.  2113  Venetian  Iron  and  Tools 
No.  2056  “Tourist-Autokit” 

HAMMACHER  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

Hardware  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials 

New  York,  Since  1848,  4th  Ave.  and  13th  St. 


IN  ANSWEBINO  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


" 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

i  Continued  from  page  22) 


connections  north  and  south.  That  is  what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about 
a  Pan-American  road.  And  so  it  means  a  good  deal  when  a  ship  comes  in. 

Down  past  these  shore  towns — Paita,  Pacasmayo,  Salaverry,  and  the  rest — our 
lazy  galleon  dozed  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Sometimes  there  were  a  dozen  lighters 
full  of  freight  to  give  or  take ;  sometimes  a  few  score  casks  of  rum  and  one  lone 
passenger  carrying  his  bed  with  him  would  delay  us  half  a  day.  Sometimes  we 
swung  at  anchor  for  hours  while  the  Peruvian  doctors  with  sheaves  of  thermom¬ 
eters  took  the  temperature  of  every  one  aboard,  and,  mustering  the  passengers  in 
the  music-room  and  the  crew  aft,  felt  everybody’s  pulse.  Except  at  Callao,  there 
is  scarcely  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific  north  of  Valparaiso,  and  at  all  these  little 
ports  along  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  coast  ships  anchor  half  a  mile  or  so  oft 
shore  and  handle  their  freight  in  lighters.  Away  off  here,  these  boxes  and  bales 
and  casks — with  their  “Kilo  68 — Bordeaux — South  Milwaukee — Hamburg — Fragiles 
— Via  Panama — Chicago” — become  almost  flesh  and  blood.  We  would  lean  on  the 
rail  while  they  came  thumping  up  out  of  the  hold,  swung  overside  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  “  A-ba-jo  /” — watching  by  the  hour,  just  as  one  might  sit  at  a  cafe  table  and 
watch  the  people  go  by.  International  trade  became  something  intimate,  human, 
and  touchable.  There  were  no  exports  or  imports ;  there  were  Panama  hats  and 
sewing  machines  and  milling  machinery  and  fresh  chocolate  and  cotton  cloth  and 
pineapples.  A  sheaf  of  polo  mallets  bound  for  Quito  went  off  with  the  rest  at 
Guayaquil.  Every  sling-load  had 
its  new  whisper.  The  fascination 
of  barter  seized  everybody.  We 
all  became  Phenicians.  Before 
the  anchor  chains  were  taut,  shore 
boats  loaded  with  sweets  and  fresh 
fruits — “pines”  and  chermoyas 
and  “Panama”  hats,  and  candy 
made  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  and 
wrapped  in  banana  leaves— were 
bobbing  all  round  us.  Five  min¬ 
utes  after  the  gangway  was  let 
down  the  ship  was  a  floating  ba¬ 
zaar.  Below,  steerage  and  stokers 
were  buying  fruit  and  dulces,  and 
the  flat  cakes  of  unleavened,  pie- 
crusty  bread  which  the  native 
women  of  the  west  coast  countries 
are  forever  offering  you.  Along 
the  deck  they  were  bargaining 
over  everything  from  “Panama” 
hats,  as  fine  as  cloth  almost,  to 
unsmokable  cigars,  and  romances 
which  would  have  turned  the  hair 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  white 
in  a  night.  Each  place  had  its 
characteristic  product.  Thus  Pisco 
gives  its  name  to  a  white  brandy 
much  affected  all  along  the  coast ; 
other  places  had  their  fruits  or 
the  curious  sugary  native  choco¬ 
late.  Guayaquil  and  Paita  are  the 
places  for  "Panama  hats. 

Buying  a  hat  on  one  of  these 
boats  is  an  elaborate  game.  One 
strolls  along  the  deck,  languidly, 
until,  passing  a  group  of  fellow 
passengers,  each  shouting  at  the 
vender  in  ferocious  pidgin-Span-  Hois,ing  aboard  ,he  beefs,eak  °f  tomorrow 

ish,  the  hat  man  catches  one’s  eye 

and,  observing  that  one  is  a  person  of  taste,  selects  a  superior  specimen  from  the 
bottom  of  his  box.  How  much?  Setenta,  seiior.  What?  Heaven  and  earth! 
Hombre!  And  one  strolls  on  down  the  deck  and  looks  over  the  rail,  more  languid, 
than  ever,  at  the  far-off  lavender  mountains.  And  yet  in  the  most  natural  way, 
half  an  hour  later,  he  runs  across  you.  Promptly  out  comes  a  hat,  your  hat.  He 
always  remembers,  no  matter  what  you  call  him,  treasures  not  the  slightest  ill- 
will."  Mw^  teeno,  sehor!  And  only  thirty-five — just  cut  in  half.  One  is  not  in¬ 
sulting  now,  only  tired  and  sad.  Hei-i-gh-ho!  How  hot  the  day  is!  What — a  hat? 
No— no — too  much — too  much.  And  again  you  stroll  away.  Several  times  this  is 
repeated.  At  last  the  great  bell  aft  begins  its  warning  clangor.  The  winch- 
engines  draw  up  their  chains,  the  lighters  cast  off.  The  prosperous-looking  Indian 
dames — very  fine  with  their  black  hair  oiled  and  combed  tightly  back,  their  freshly 
laundered  calico  dresses  trailing  the  deck— descend  the  gangway,  baskets  empty, 
dulces  and  chermoyas  all  sold.  Their  boats,  affectionately  named — Los  Trcs 
Hermanos  —  La  Rosa  Maria — La  juven  Victoria  —  sweep  up  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  swell  and  their  husbands  or  sons  swing  them,  laughing,  into  the  stern. 
Breathless  appears  the  hat  man.  Seiior !  Sehor !  The  hat — here  it  is — only 
twenty  now.  Twenty?  I’ll  give  you  fifteen.  The  hat  man  looks  as  though  life 
were  no  longer  worth  living.  Still — O  well — bueno  !  Here  it  is.  This?  No,  this 
isn’t  the  hat  we  were  talking  about — this  coarse-grained  straw,  cleverly  enough 
powdered  with  sulphur,  but  wretched  at  that.  Ah!  Sehor  is  right.  So  it  isn’t. 
Here  is  the  hat — no?  Good — Adios!  Pleasant  voyage,  sehor!  Up  rattles  the 
gangway,  the  lightermen  yell  jokes  at  the  stevedores,  the  smiling  native  women, 
their  stiff  calico  waists  slipping  off  their  healthy  brown  bosoms,  wave  a  good-by, 
and  their  little  boys  drop  the  oars  and  put  their  hands  to  their  ears  as  the  big 
boat  whistles  and"  turns  seaward  to  leave  them  again  in  their  isolation. 


The  Cathedral  plaza  and  Bolivar  statue  at  Guayaquil 


Carpet  Sweeper 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for  mother,  wife, 
sister  or  friend,  remember  that  Bissell’s  “Cyco”  I 
Bearing  Sweeper  never  fails  to  please,  and  it  is  a  I 
constant  reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  years.  It  j 
reduces  the  labor  about  95$,  confines  all  the  dust,  I 
brightens  and  preserves  the  carpets  and  will  out-  I 
last  forty  brooms.  Prices:  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.25,  $3.50,  | 
$4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50. 

A  Free  Christmas  Gift 

between  now  and  Jan.  1st,  1907,  from  any  dealer,  send  us 
the  purchase  slip  and  receive  free  a  good  quality  morocco 
leather  card  case,  without  any  printing  on  it.  Something 
any  lady  or  gentleman  would  appreciate. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  U,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  and  only  exclusive  manufacturers  of  carpet 
sweepers  in  the  wor  d.) 
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Your  Light  Bills 


You  can  cut  them  down — and  you  can  get 
more  actual  available  illumination  at  the 
same  time — by  equipping  your  drop  lights 
with  “Two  Balls”  Adjusters.  They  effect  a 
positive  increase  in  efficiency  wherever  in¬ 
stalled  in  office,  shop,  store  or  factory.  The 


Makes  every  drop  light  practically  a  portable- 
gives  instant  automatic  adjustment  anywhere 
between  ceiling  and  floor.  Sold  and  installed 
by  electricians  and  supply  bouses  throughout 
the  country.  Address  for  descriptive  literature, 


VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY 
Dept.  15,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Also  makers  of  First-Award  Telephones, 
Switchboards  and  Equipment  for  every 
class  of  service. 
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Any 

Boy  or 

Girl 

Can 

Easily 

Earn 

Some 

Money 


For  Boys  and  Girls 


00 

OFFERED  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE 


Every 
Boy  or 
Girl 
Who 
Enters 
Gels 
A 

Reward 


EX1BLE  FLYER 


The  Sled  that  Steers 


The  swiftest,  safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  The  fastes*  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled  girls 
can  properly  control.  Steering  without  dragging 
the  feetletsitgo  full  speed — saves  its  cost  in  shoes 
the  first  season — prevents  wet  feet,  colds,  and 
doctors’ bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel— -built  to  last.  We  want  your  father, 
mother  and  friends  to  under¬ 
stand  all  about  this  sled  so  ive| 
offer  this  money  for  doing  some 
easy  errands.  Write  to  us  and 
say  “I  want  to  enter  for  the 
prizes”  sign  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  tell  you 
what  to  do, 

MODEL  SLED  FREE. 

Our  cardboard  model  sled 
will  show  you  just  how  it  works, 
and  give  you  lots  of  fun. 

Sent  free  by  mail  with 
illustrated  booklet  giving  t 
full  information  regarding, 
sixes  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  4  CO. 

Box  1101M.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  1 


HEALY’S  LATEST  BOOK 


dll  tell  you  what  to  make  for 


•A 
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NEEDLEWORK 

Suggestions 
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Christmas 

Gifts 


•  :  ^ 
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our  friends  for  Christmas.  It  contains 
200  photographs  of  different  arti¬ 
cles,  together  with  full  descriptions 
and  working  designs  of  each  article. 
The  only  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  All  designs  are  new  and 
beautiful.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  ave  Fayal  weaving  or  darn¬ 
ing,  Hedebo,  Fillet  and  Madeira 
embroidery,  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  Crocheting,  etc.  It  tells  how  to 
make  gifts  for  Man,  the  Housewife, 
the  Mother  and  the  baby.  '1' he  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  Young  Lady 
shows  Lingerie  Hats,  Parasols, 
Waists,  Corset  Covers,  Chemises, 
Party  Bags,  Laundry  Bags,  Turn- 
Over  Collar  Cases,  Party  Capes, 
Tam-O’-Shanters,  Slippers,  Pin 
Cushions,  Toilet  Sets,  etc.,  and  how 
each  article  is  made.  (Copyrighted). 

Price,  25c.  postpaid 
Healy,  Dept.  S,  Detroit,  Mich.j 


Unusual  Books  About  America 


and  books  dealing  with  out-of-the-way  subjects.  Our  new  100  pag* 
catalog  free,  also  our  list  of  books  at  unheard  of  prices,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  are  interested.  We  only  ask  that  you  send  your  liaE0®. °”: 
a  post-card  and  it  will  have  immediate  attention.  We  are  the  leading 
mail  order  booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Cleveland.  0.,  Dept.  B 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER  < 
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BLADE  ECONOMY 


Exact  size  of  the  T wo  Minute 
Safety  Razor 


PERFECT 

In  design  and  action 

is  the  only  accurate  description  of  the 
immensely  popular 


TWO  MINUTE 
SAFETY  RAZOR 


Figures  That  Do  Not  Lie 

The  Plain  Truth  about  the  Blade  Economy 
of  The  TWO  MINUTE  SAFETY  RAZOR 

With  every  Two  Minute 

Razor  are  sent  .  .  24  Sharp  Blades 

Use  them  until  dull  and 

exchange  for  .  .  .12  Sharp  Blades 

Use  those  1 2  until  dull 

and  exchange  for .  .  6  Sharp  Blades 

Use  those  6  until  dull 

and  exchange  for .  .  3  Sharp  Blades 

Which  really  gives  every 
buyer  of  a  Two  Min¬ 
ute  Razor  ....  45  Sharp  Blades 

That  is  blades  enough  to  furnish  the  finest 
shaves  for  more  than  a  year — perhaps  for  two 
years,  or  longer.  The  next  two  dozen  will 
cost  but  50  cents  and  can  be  exchanged  in  the 
same  way  until  they  have  increased  to  45. 


The  Two  Minute  Challenge 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  beard  that 
is  too  hard,  too  wirey,  too  tough,  or  too  any¬ 
thing  for  the  TWO  MINUTE  SAFETY 
RAZOR  to  shave  easily,  comfortably  and 
without  pulling  or  hurting. 

If  Properly  Used 

We  will  therefore  pay  the  sum  of  $100  and 
all  railroad  expenses  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
return,  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  to  the  person  who  brings  such  a  beard 
jto  our  factory. 


Frank  A.  Freeman,  Treasurer  of  the  Pioneer 
Suspender  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  a 
Two  Minute  Safety  Razor  April  24,  1906. 
Under  date  of  July  17,  1906,  he  writes : 

“The  Two  Minute  Razor  and  blades  are 
simply  perfection.  I  have  used  the  razor  daily 
from  the  time  you  delivered  it  to  me  and  am 
only  on  my  fourth  blade.  I  find  that  a  blade 
will  last  me  easily  a  month.  It  gives  me  a 
nice,  smooth,  clean  shave  without  pulling  or 
tearing.  It  is  a  ‘bully’  little  thing,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  credit  for  making  itl  I  hope 
you  are  selling  them  freely.’’ 


so-called  safety  razors  fail  to  do.  IS  A  SAFETY  RAZOR, 
d  the  best  barber  s  razor  will  shive.  Has  no  faults  and  no  weak 
time  to  build  and  send  out  razors  that  will  not  do  all  we  cla 

’  objection  to  all  other  safety  razors  is  overcome  by  the  construct 
f  the  Two  Minute  Safety  Razor  and  the  superiority  of  its  24  suf 

Price  of  Razor  Complete,  in  Fine  Leather  Case 

$5.00  Postpaid 

We  sell  with  the  positive  guarantee  that  this  razor  will  furnish  srrr 
(or  close  if  desired)  perfectly  comfortable  shaves,  at  next  to  no  co 
properly  used.  Purchase  price  promptly  refunded  if  it  does 

Read  carefully  our  challenge  offer  above  and  write  for  literatur 
and  detailed  information  about  this,  the  onlv  nerfect  Snfprv  Rnzm 


With  every  razor  24  of  the 
best  blades  ever  made.  The 
number  increases  to  45, 
by  our  exchange  plan, 
at  no  extra  cost 


Only  two 
parts — 
the  frame 
and  the 
blade 


TT»e  Two  Minute  Razor  with  its  24  keen 
Sheffield  blades  comes  to  you  in  a  neat, 
plush-lined  leather  case 


The  guards  formed  by  the  lid  at  the 
blade  corners  make  the  Two  Minute 
a  perfectly  safe  Safety  Razor 


'2  PASSENGER. I 
RUNABOUT 

World’s  Champion  Motor  Car  for  efficiency  and  endur¬ 
ance — simplest,  smartest  and  lowest  in  price — 4  H.  P. 
Air  Cooled.  Speed  4  to  25  miles — an  ideal  car  for  all 
round  road  work.  Catalogue  free. 


FRICTION  DRIVE 

BUCKBOARDS 
IDELIVERYCARI 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  THREE  TEAMS 

The  ever  ready  Parcel  and  Delivery  car  for  city  and  country.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  General  Stores,  Grocers,  Florists,  Laundries,  Bakers, 
Dailies,  Fruit  and  Produce  Farms.  Reliable  on  any  kind  of  road — 
asphalt,  cobbles,  sand,  mud.  Combines  strength  in  frame,  springs 
and  gearing.  Speed  4  to  18  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads. 

Active  agents  desired  in  unassigned 
territory.  Write  for  discounts  and 


For  Lighting  Automobiles 


Cheapest,  Most  Efficient,  Most 
Serviceable,  The  Perfect  System 


Avery  tanks  were  the  first  in  the  field 
and  are  in  the  lead  today.  They  arc 
safe — easily  operated,  produce  a  steady 
never  failing  light  and  give  you  50 
hours  gas  supply  for  two  powerful 
lamps  at  a  cost  of  $2.25. 

We  guarantee  a  tank  recharged  a 
hundred  times  to  be  just  as  efficient  as 
a  new  one.  Full  information  free  for 
the  asking. 

AVERY  PORTABLE  LIGHTING  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Distributing  agents  in  principal  cities 


I 


Wonderful  Fur  Value 

And  just  in  time  for  a 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


ORDER  AT  ONCE 
We  cannot  supply  more 
after  these  are  sold 


only 


No.  61x36.  Girls’  Combination 
sr-t.consistingof  large  stylish  flat 
col  lav,  and  the  latest  new  shaped 
muff.  This  exquisite  set  is  made 
from  the  finest  quality  of  white 
Angora  fur.  and  curly  lamb’s 
wool,  which  is  recommended, 
not  only  for  its  rich  luxurious 
appearance,  but  also  for  its  dur¬ 
able,  wearing  qualities.  The  set 
is  exactly  as  illustrated.  Collar 
lined  throughout  with  heavy, 
white  satin,  and  the  muff  is 
finished  with  a  cord.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  girl  up  to  ten  years 
of  age.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate,  more  acceptable 
for  a  Christmas  present,  thau 
this  beautiful  set,  which  is 
shipped  by  us  in  a  neat  paste¬ 
board  box.  It  is  positively  the 
greatest  value  ever  offered  in 
a  child’s  fur  set;  white  only. 
PRICE . $1.00 


bend  to 
New  York  ( 
only.  We 
have  no 

branch 

I  louses 


THE  BIG  STORE 


Siegel  O)0Per@ 

SIXTH  AVE.  ie"Al»"STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


f  ACITY  IN  ITSELF 


Write 

for 

our 

Cata¬ 

log 

today 


Hawk-Eyes 

They  show  the  master  touch  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  attention  to  minute 
detail— they  appeal  to  those  who  know. 
Every  adjustment  simplified  to  the 
last  degree — every  lens  tested. 

They  use  either  Blair,  or  the  East¬ 
man  N.  C.  Daylight  Loading  Film. 

Hawk-Eyes,  $5.00  to  $95.50. 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

Send /or  Catalogue.  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


Write  and  Ask  What  We  Pay 


If  you  have  a  little  spare  time 
each  month  that  you  could  devote 
p  •  riiril  pleasant  profitable  work  — 

Sppfpf  AY*ipc  AT  WaIkPY*  I  111  HQ  work  that  brings  you  in  contact  with 
UCUCiailCd  SJl  V?  CtltVCI  UUUd  friends  and  neighbors  in  a  congenial 
way— we  would  like  to  have  you  consider  our  Secretary  Proposition  for  Walker 
Clubs.  We  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your  trouble.  On  an  average  it  takes 
about  two  hours  a  month  for  ten  months  to  handle  a  Walker  Club  of  ten,  yet  for 
this  little  time  we  pay  you  in  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  household 
necessities,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $25.00.  You  can  handle  as  many  Clubs  as 
you  wish.  Many  of  our  Secretaries  handle  from  10  to  30  Clubs  at  one  time, 
making  a  handsome  revenue  for  their  work.  We  permit  our  Secretaries  to 
make  such  liberal  offers  to  club  members  that  practically  every  woman  they 
speak  to  wants  to  be  a  member  at  once.  Don’t  delay  writing  for  our  Club 
Secretaryship  Proposition.  We  will  send  you  our  handsome  catalog  ami  other  printed  matter 
and  explain  our  offer  fully.  Do  it  now — write  today.  We  are  responsible — have  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000  and  15  acres  of  factories.  Any  Bank  or  Commercial  House  will  tell  you  about 
our  responsibility.  Write  today  and  everything  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

W.  &  H.  WALKER  Dept.  117  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YJ-  39,427  Appointments 

year.  Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we 
instruct  by  mail  hundreds  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1200  a  year. 
If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  examinations, 
and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Concrete 
Blocks 

Make  them 
yourself. 
Save  half'  the 
cost.  We 
furnish  i  n- 
st. ructions  and  equipment  at  small  cost. 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD 


PETTYJOHN  MACHINE 


the  standard,  simple,  cheap,  thoroughly  practical.  Sand,  water, 
Portland  cement,  only  materials  required.  Buildings,  handsome, 
comfortable,  durable.  Worth  oareful  investigation.  Write  us  now. 
'III!  PM'TYJOHN  CO.,  040  N.  Sixth  St..  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


A  CLASS  PINS 

From  our  factory  direct  to 
you.  We  sell  Class  Pins  and 

Badges  for  Colleges,  Schools 
and  Societies ;  also  Society  1 
NfeCy  Emblems  and  Jewels  in  Ster-  A 

▼  ling  Silver  and  Gold.  Send  v 

V(T/ _ 

II -v-ip 

for  free  catalogue  of  brand  new  designs. 

C.  K.  GROUSE  &  CO. 

Dept.  380  G  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

w 

R.  S.  CIGAR  CUTTER 

Starts  the  “smoke”  right,  because  the  cigar  is  cut  clean 
aud  smooth.  Beau ! if u I  in  design  ;  it  is  no  toy,  but  a  most 
useful  and  acceptable  Christmas  Gift.  Nothing  else 
as  good  or  so  much  appreciated  by  a  smoker.  Made  in 
14  Kt  Gold,  plain  $12.50,  or.  elaborately  engraved  $15 
Also  many  choice  designs  with  diamonds,  $40  to  $100 
Sterling  Silver,  Plain,  $1.00 
Beautifully  Engraved.  $1.50 

Ask  your  jeweller,  or  we  will  send  you  whatever  kind 
vou  "  ish  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  H.  Dickson.  23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


| 
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Mount  Birds 

We  can  teach  yon  by  mail  to  stuff  and 
mount  all  kinds  of  Birds,  Animals,  (dune 
Heads,  etc.  Also  to  tan  skins  and  make 
rugs.  Decorate  your  home  with  your  own 
beautiful  trophies  Or  increase  your  income 
selling  specimens  and  mounting  for  ofchgrs. 
Easily,  quickly  learned  in  spare  time,  by  men 
women.  Highest  endorsements*  Write  today 
free  catalogue  and  free  sample  copy  of  the 
beautiful  Taxidermy  Magazine — Free.  The  N.  W. 
of  I’nxldermy,  Inc.,  •”>  II  St.  .Omaha, Neb. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  bow  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
pon i try  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big  All  about  our  30  leading 
v  nieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  iu- 
cu  hi  tors  and  brooders  Mailed  for  KV  in  postage. 
F.  FOY,  BOX  24,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION 


COLLIER’S 


FOUND  IN  THE  INCUBATOR 


BY  WALLACE  IRWIN 


“The  celebrated  foreign  liberal,  M.  Maxim  Snorky*’ 


II  — PARLOR  SOCIALISM 


Showing  how  Miss  van  Bondholder  formed  a  Drawing-room  proletariat 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  upper  classes,  how  she  preached  equality 
from  a  red  automobile  and  did  charity  work  on  the  East  Side  (of  The  Park) 


How  he  got  in  no  one  knows 


IT  is  not  difficult  for  a  fine-nerved,  high-spirited  young  woman,  a  damsel  reared 
to  domestic  comforts  and  imported  luxuries,  to  pause  between  a  French 
milliner  and  a  Swedish  masseuse  to  discover  that  she  has  joined  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
ranks  of  the  Socially  Discontented.  Supposing  her  millions  have  been,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  outglamoured  by  the  radiance  of  some  rival  debutante;  how  then  can  she 
gain  centre-stage  more  quickly  than  by  arraying  herself  with  the  Liberals  and 
waving,  for  a  time,  the  red  cotillion  favor  of  Free  Thought?  A  few  weeks  spent 
in  Progress  and  Humanity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  will  give  a  girl  a  great  deal 
more  sel'f- importance  than  as  many  years  of  dancing. 

Parlor  Socialism  is  like  parlor-football,  carpet-knighthood,  table-tennis,  a  harm¬ 
less,  unnecessary  game  which  faintly  resembles  the  real  thing  and  can  be  played  in 
evening  dress  without  danger  of  bruises,  boisterous  behavior,  or  undue  contact 
with  one’s  social  inferiors.  True,  an  eccentric  celebrity  or  two  must  be  called  in 
from  the  outside;  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  entertainers,  much  as  one  would 
regard  a  palmist  or  a  vaudeville  performer  employed  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  wintry  weeks  last  spring 
Miss  Marseppa  van  Bondholder  found  her¬ 
self  uttering  an  indignant  protest  against 
the  Existing  Order  of  Things.  Most  of 
the  girls  of  her  age  in  her  set  had  become 
either  married  or  engaged  during  the  past 
season ;  but  Miss  Marseppa  had  been  left  in 
maiden  meditation,  still  unclaimed.  She 
had  been  outdanced,  outdressed,  outspent, 
and  outbridged  during  those  disastrous 
months.  And  when  her  father,  the  elderly, 
commercial-rated  Van  Bondholder,  spoke 
of  her  extravagance  as  “frenzied  finance” 
and  refused  to  raise  her  allowance,  Mar¬ 
seppa  flew  weeping  to  her  room  and  there 
found  her  Ideal.  For  her  the  House  of 
Mirth  rang  with  hollow  laughter.  She 
would  enter  a  nunnery — no,  she  would  be¬ 
come  a  Parlor  Socialist!  For  several  years 
she  had  been  interested  in  settlement  work 
on  the  East  Side  (of  Central  Park),  so  her 
friends  would  not  censure  her,  she  felt,  if 
the  doors  of  the  Van  Bondholder  palace 
were  thrown  open  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings  to  invited  guests  of  the  Looking 
Forward  Club. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  half-hour  to 
call  to  her  side  her  trusted  henchmen,  Freddie  Loafington  and  Bertie  Paperweight, 
of  New  York’s  most  exclusive  Socialists.  With  Miss  van  Bondholder  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  three  to  decide  on  the  details  of  the  first  meeting. 
Decorations,  refreshments,  invitations  were  passed  on,  after  some  debate.  It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  in  the  magnificent 
V enetian  room ;  but  the  red  room  was  at  last  decided  on,  as  its  coloring  would  be 
more  complimentary  to  the  cause  of  Free  Thought. 

Promptly  at  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening  the  club  was  called  to  order, 
a  small  but  brilliant  assemblage.  Members  and  guests  occupied  chairs  facing  the 
rostrum ;  society  reporters  and  photographer's  were  grouped  just  outside  the  door. 
The  red  room  was  decorated  with  American  beauty  roses.  Miss  van  Bondholder 
wore  a  Neva  peasant’s  costume  garnished  with  rubies,  to  harmonize  with  the 
decorations.  Her  hair  was  done  becomingly  in  Marcel-aise  waves.  Bertie  Paper¬ 
weight,  always  notable  for  his  bold  costuming,  enlivened  his  conventional  evening 
toilet  with  a  flowing  necktie  of  scarlet  satin.  Servants,  disguised  as  muzhiks, 
passed  Russian  cigarettes  and  vodka  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  performance.  The  elder  Van 

Bondholder,  who,  during  business  hours,  plays  — x  1 

the  stock-market  like  a  tin  whistle,  sat  near  the 
door,  modestly  withdrawn  under  the  shade  of  a 
sheltering  palm. 

“Comrades,”  began  Miss  van  Bondholder  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  emotion  as  she  extended 
yearningly  her  pale-gloved  arms, 

“Comrades,  we  are  met  together, 
a  small  but  determined  band,  to 
protest  against  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Who,  driving  along 
Fifth  Avenue  any  fine  afternoon, 
can  fail  to  observe  between  the 
Holland  House  and  Metropolitan 
Museum  that-  the  rich  are  grow¬ 
ing  richer  and  the  poor  are  grow¬ 
ing  poorer  every  day?  But  al¬ 
ready  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  is’ 
glimmering  along  Mulberry  Bend, 
touching  with  its  hopeful  gleam 
the  rag-draped  fire-escapes  of  our 
downtrodden  Comrades,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  the  fast-growing  maxim 
of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equal¬ 
ity!  Comrades,  we  have  with  us 
this  evening  the  celebrated  for¬ 
eign  Liberal,  M.  Maxim  Snorky."  An  Street  Socialist 

M.  Snorky,  clad  in  smock-frock  suddenly  arose  in  their  midst 
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PECK  WILLIAMSON  UNDERFEED  FURNACE 


Saves  1-2  to  2-3 

on  Coal  Bills 

TH  VERYBODY  is  dee-lighted  with  it  because  it  is  the 
only  furnace  that  saves  money.  In  the  Underfeed 
the  fire  burns  at  the  top.  Coal  is  replenished  from  below. 

Smoke  and  gases  must 
pass  thru  the  flame. 

Waste  in  Topfeeds  is 
i  fuel  in  the  Underfeed , 
which  gets  as  much  heat 
of  cheapest  coal  as  highest 
grade  anthracite  will  yield.  You ' 
save  the  difference  in  cost.  The " 

Underfeed  pays  for  itself  and  then  goe s'* 
to  work  for  you. 

E.  L.  Williams,  of  Belknap,  Ills.,  Wrote  last  Spring:  haVts 
a  12-room  house  and  have  gone  through  the  Winter  With  14  'v'Vv?wt= 
tons  of  slack  coal,  costing  $1.00  per  ton  to  put  it  in  my  base¬ 
ment.  This  is  very  cheap  heating.  I  can  recommend  the 
UNDERFEED  furnace  to  any  one." 

Illustration  shows  furnace  without  casing,  cut  out  to 
show  how  coal  is  forced  up  under  tire.  Our  Underfeed 
booklet  fully  illustrates  and  describes  it.  We’ll  not  only 
send  it  to  you.  with  dozens  of  fac-simile  letters  from 
people  who  KNOW,  but  oil'er  you  heating  plans  and  the 
services  of  our  Engineering  Department — FREE.  Write 
to-day — giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deaL 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co., 328  W. 5th St.,  Cincinnati,! 

Dealers— Our  Agency  Proposition  Is  Too  Good  to  Turn  Down. 


Hollow  Ground  '.f 
as  illustrated  f 

$2^0 

Set  of  two 
in  leather 
case 


"P?  c- 


$5.50 


Wh 


Double  t  oncave 
for  extra 
heavy  beards 


$3.00 


t’arbo  Mag¬ 
netic  Strop 

$1.00 

25c 


An  Everlasting  Christmas  Remembrance 

A  “CARBO  MAGNETIC”  RAZOR 


No  Pulling  while  shaving;  No  Smarting  after  shaving;  “Carbo  Magnetic”  Razors 
are  not  made  of  what  is  termed  good  English  steel,  -they  are  made  of  the  FINEST  STEEL 
THAT  IS  PRODUCED  IN  ENGLAND.  The  skilled  labor  employed  to  make  them  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  possible  price.  ‘‘Carbo  Magnetic”  Razors  are  not  tempered  by  fire  as 
others  are, — they  are  tempered  by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELEC- 
'  TRICITY,  every  blade  being  tempered  EVENLY  and  ALIKE.  Perfect  steel,  perfectly 
tempered,  combined  with  perfect  workmanship,  must  produce  a  perfect  Razor. 

“CARBO  MAGNETICS”  ARE  PERFECT. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name,  tell  us  if  he  handles  the  “Carbo  Magnetic”  Razor, and  we 
will  send  you  our  booklet  entitled  “Hints  on  Shaving,”  and  make  you  a  proposi¬ 
tion  whereby  you  can  test  this  razor.  The  booklet  is  very  valuable  to  self¬ 
shavers;  it  illustrates  the  correct  razor  position  for  every  part  of 
the  face  and  tells  you  all  about  REAL  SHAVING  COMFORT. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 

449-450  Broadway,  New  York 


Dear  Mr.  Hughes, - 

You  are  right — medium  is  as  forceful  as  matter.  This 
letter,  for  example,  would  gain  50^-,  in  attractive¬ 
ness  if  written  on  COUPON  BOND  paper.  Yes,  COUPON 
BOND  costs  more  than  common  correspondence  paper-- 
and  is  worth  it  ! 

COUPON  BOND  is  crisp  and  business-like  ;  its  strength 
is  astonishing;  you  can  tell  it  by  the  feel, 
before  looking  for  the  water-mark. 

With  kind  regards,  truly  yours, 
AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  00.,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
N.  B.  We  want  every  business  man  to  have  a 
sample  book  showing  weights  and  colors. 
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This  year  why  not  give  each  friend  a  subscription  to  some  good  Magazine  or 
weekly  ?  Each  month  or  week  the  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  you.  Nothing 
Is  more  enjoyed  or  more  appreciated  as  a  gift  than  a  good  periodical.  Last  year 
I  handled  nearly  One  Million  subscriptions  for  my  patrons.  Why  ?  Because  you 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  ordering  your  subscriptions  through  me.  I  am  the  largest  buyer  of  subscriptions  in  the  world. 
I  can  therefore  sell  you  subscriptions  to  any  Magazine,  Weekly,  Newspaper  or  Technical  Journal" 
published  anywhere  in  any  language  and  save  money  for  you.  Why  pay  the  publishers’  prices 
when  you  can  buy  for  less  of  me?  FREE-My  40  pave  catalog  listing  all  Magazines  The 
following  are  examples  of  my  offers.  Send  for  one  of  them.  Each  Magazine  may  be  mailed 
to  a  different  address. 


My  Club 
Price 


Review  of  Reviews  $3.00 

Woman’s  Heme  Companion  1.00 
Success  Magazire  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  $1.00  "I 
Harpers  Bazar  1.00  ( 


$3.00 


World’s  Work  $3.00 
McClure’s  Magazine  1.00  , 
Delineator  1.00  . 

Both  to  one  Address 

$1.50 


My  Club 
Price 

$3.00 


Above  to  different  addresses  $1.65 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  $1.03  i  Both  to  one  Address 
World  ToDay  LS0 }  $|.50 

Above  to  different  addresses  $1.66 

W.  H.  MOORE 

No.  94  Moore  Bldg.,  BROCKPORT,  N.Y. 

1).  S.  A. 


FREE! 


A  $3.00  De  Luxe  set 
of  EUGENE  FIELD’S 
WORKS  sent  FREE 
OF  COST  with  each  sale  before  Xmas. 
(These  will  make  fine  Xmas  Gifts.) 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS! 

WITHOUT  MONEY  and  ON  APPROVAL 

Order  NOW  and  Get  the  Books  Before  Christmas 

Imnortant*  To  the  Public  £rLf^eltIe.yiavtIha'Tej*>.ee1,in  thc  publishing  business,  selling  my  books  at 
luipuiutlll.  lO  uie  I  UUIiC  wholesale  to  jobbers  and  trade  agents.  I  own  and  operate  my  own  bindery , 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  country.  Beginning  NOW  I  intend  to  dee  1  ,  . 

with  the  PUBLIC.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  three  large  publish.ng  housesrecently  and  my  Wndery  ar^ 
rangements  with  several  others,  I  can  temporarily  offer  the  following  bargains  at  the  most  UNHEARD-OF  prices 
and  I  am  prepared  to  send  the  goods  ON  APPROV AL,  without  money,  until  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are 
getting  the  greatest  book  BARGAIN  ever  offered. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  THESE  SETS 

IT  IS  A  CONDITION  OF  ALL  ACCEPTED  ORDERS.  THAT  I  DELIVER  PREPAID  FOR  EXAMINATION 
BOOKS  NUMBERS  OF  WHICH  ARE  MARKED  IN  THE  COUPON,  AT  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  PRI  T  IT  I 
UNDERSTOOD  THAT  NO  PAYMENT  NEED  BE  MADE  UNTIL  JANUARY  1907  SKILLS.  IT  lb 


DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  ORDER  BY  NUMBER  NOTE  THE  PRICES 

Regular 

Subscription 

Price 

SPECIAL 

HOLIDAY 

PRICES 

No. 

WORKS  OF  EUGENE  FIELD,  4  Vols.,  Ribbed  Cloth 

$3.00 

Free 

Gift 

#  |  rp  1  O  r  PHvately  printed  in  London  (very  rare) 

iJriPntal  ^  PQ  fSr  only  19  sets,  complete  and  literally  trans- 

V/IlUiliai  !  Inted.  De  Luxe  edition  limited  to  1O00 sets 

Arabian  Nights  [  j  f  £  gTersian  Morocco 

$150.00 

225.00 

$44.25 

75.00 

1 

2 

LAURENCE  STERNE  .  j  ts  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

( Only  29  Sets)  i  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$22.50 

27.00 

$9.75 

12.50 

3 

4 

FIELDING  ...  j  6  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

( Only  33  Sets)  I  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$22.50 

27.50 

$9.75 

12.50 

5 

6 

DFFOF  {Only  41  Sets)  j  8  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

( Only  27  Sets)  }  8  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$30.00 

36.00 

$72.00 

$12.50 

15.75 

$35.00 

7 

8 

9 

BALZAC  (Only  51  Sets)  18  Vols.,  X  Persian  Morocco 

COOPER  (On/ y  61  Sets)  12  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$48.00 

$22.50 

10 

IRVING  (Only  19  Sets)  10  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$37.50 

$19.50 

11 

THACKERAY  (Only  11  Sets)  15  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$60.00 

$27.50 

12 

ELIOT  (Only  27  Sets)  7  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$30.00 

$13.50 

13 

CHARLES  READE  (Only  21  Sets)  13  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$65.00 

$24.50 

14 

EjIXlCfSOH  (Only  49  Sets)  6  Vols.,  X  Persian  Morocco 

$27.00 

$12.50 

15 

GIBBON  S  ROME  (Only  27  Sets)  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$33  00 

$14.50 

16 

PLUIARCH  S  LIVES  (Only  32  Bets)  5  Vols.,  ^  Persian  Mop  cco 

$22.50 

$11.50 

17 

DICKENS  (Only  61  Sets)  (20  Vols.,  Cloth 

( Only  19  Sets)  )  20  Vols..  %  Persian  Morocco 

$51  00 
90.00 

$29.50 

37.50 

18 

19 

SHAKESPEARE  (Only  50  Sets)  (20  Vols.,  Shot  Silk  . 

(Only  21  Sets)  /  20  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$60.00 

85  00 

$24.50 

32.50 

20 

21 

SCOTT  (Only  47  Sets)  j  24  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

(Only  12  Sets)  j  24  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$75.00 

1  10.00 

$29.50 

37.50 

22 

23 

^tpVPtl  can  (Only  19  Sets)  j  10  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

Jievenson  (Only  31  Sets)  )  10  Vols.,  Buckram 

$39.00 

30.00 

$19.50 

15.00 

24 

25 

SPECIAL!  THESE  SETS  NEVER  SOLD  BEFORE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

,^USKJrl,  \  Special  ttinnn  I  ofi  I  MRS.  BROWNING  J  Special  <cc  nn 
12  Volumes,  Cloth  I  Price  >plU.UU  ,  -J  6  Volumes,  Cloth  |  Price  «pt>.UU 


ROBERT  BROWNING  j  Special  o  i  a  a  a 
12  Volumes,  Cloth  I  Price 


27 


TENNYSON 


j  Special  d«Q  rirw 
1 0  Volumes,  Cloth  )  Price  "P-'-UU 
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a  -ew  sets  °f  each  of  the  last  four  sets  in  full  limp  leather,  gold  tops,  at  only  $1.50  per  volume  Isold  in  sets  onlvj. 

are  sent  charges  prepaid,  subject  to  10  days’  approval.  Right  is  reserved  to  decline  all  orders  when 
limited  editions  are  exhausted.  CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD 

JJ  °BD E  ^  M 0 U N T I N G  TO  LESS  THAN  $26.00  PROM  POINTS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TEN 

PER  CENT.  ADDITIONAL  WILL  BE  CHARGED  TO  COVER  EXTRA  TRANSPORTATION. 


I  agree  to  pay  for  these  books, 
if  satisfactory,  $1  cash  iu  Jan¬ 
uary,  1907,  and  $2  monthly 
thereafter,  on  each  set  retained, 
until  the  special  holiday  price 
is  paid  in  full,  when  the  title 
shall  pass  to  me.  If  the  books 
do  not  prove  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  I  will  notify  you  within 
teu  days  of  receipt  of  books, 
in  wh’ch  case  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  the  expense  of  CLIN¬ 
TON  T.  BRAINARD. 

Send  for  my  catalog  of 
bargains. 


CUT  TH/S  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO- DA  Y 


Clinton  T.  Brainard,  425  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City.  P/ease  send  me  the  following 
Nos.  of  the  Sets  in  accordance  with  conditions  stated  above. . 


Signature  . 

Occzipation  . 

Business  A  ddress 

City  and  State  . . 

Residence  Address 
Deliver  Books  at . 


WATER 

MARK 


(SOtyjp®^  d@K][e) 


WATER 

MARK 


Safe  Gift  to  Hiiji 

There  seems  to  be  inborn  in  every  man  a  love  for  good  firearms. 
\\  hen  the  annual  Christmas  question,  uWhat  shall  I  give  him?”  comes 
around,  it  is  always  safe  to  decide  upon  the 

Iver  Johnson 

Safety  Automatic  Revolver 

It  is  so  good  and  so  safe  that  as  many  Iver  Johnsons  are  being  sold  as 
of  all  other  makes  combined.  It’s  the  best  house  and  office  weapon, 
and  the  best  for  the  pocket.  If  the  hammer  hits  against  the  top  of  the 
bureau-drawer,  or  catches  in  the  pocket,  the  revolver  cannot  dis¬ 
charge.  In  fact  you  can  ‘‘Hammer  the  Hammer”  without  fear  of  ac¬ 
cidental  discharge.  Pull  the  trigger  and  it  shoots  quick  and  true. 

Our  Free  Booklet  “Shots”  Tells  More  in  Detail 

just  how  the  Iver  Johnson  works.  Our  handsome  cat¬ 
alogue  goes  with  it. 

IVER  JOHNSON  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  22  rim 
fire  cartridge,  32-38  center  fire  cartridge,  $5.00 
IVER  JOHNSON  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 
3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  32-38 
center  fire  cartridge,  -  -  -  $6.00 

For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or 
will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply. 
Look  for  the  owTs  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 

146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York:  99  Chambers  St.  Pacific  Coast:  P.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  1346  Park  St., 
Alameda,  Cal.  Europe:  Pickhuben  4,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
linkers oflver  Johnson  Trass  Frame  Bicycles  ami  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  Shotgun* 


©ngaiii 


Chapped 


I  ONLY.:. 


This  is  the  biggest  offer  we  ever  made.  We  do  it  to  con- 
|  vince  every  woman  that  Richardson’s  is  the  best  Embroidery 
!  Silk  and  the  easiest  to  use.  and  to  place  in  her  hands  our  big 
new  Descriptive  Premium  Catalog,  illustrating  all  the  latest 
things  in  Embroidery.  This  Catalog  also  sent  to  anyone  free 
on  request. 

RICHARDSON  SILK  CO. 

Clerk  210,  812,  220-224  Adams  St„  Chicago,  111 


Prevents 
and  Heals 


Fare, Lips 


and 


Hands 


It  quickly  softens  dry,  rough,  cracked  and 
bleeding  skin;  is  antiseptic,  purifies  and  clean¬ 
ses  better  than  soap ;  promptly  heals  tender  or 
sore  surfaces.  If  applied  before  and  after 
exposure,  the  face  will  remain  m  perfect  con¬ 
dition  during  severest  weather.  Muddy  com¬ 
plexions  become  clear,  fresh  and  attractive 
with  Hinds'  Cream. — Best  for  Babies’  delicate 
skin  and  for  men  who  shave.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  grease,  bleach  or  chemicals;  will 
not  cause  the  growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disap¬ 
point;  buy  only  Hinds’;  at  all  dealers,  50c.; 
if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 


Write  for 
Booklet. 


Free  Sample  Bottle  and 


A.  S.  hxNDS,  IZ^est.  Street,  Portland,  Maine, 


L 


Write  Today  For  This 

NEW  COLONIAL  ART  CLOTH 

CENTER  » 
PIECE 

W) 


We  will  send  you  free  and 

postpaid  thi*  beautiful 

stamped  and  tinted  22-inch  Colonial 

Arts  Cloth  Centerpiece  —  your  choice  of  three  new  designs 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ROSES 
CARNATIONS  OR  POPPIES 

with  a  Diagram  Lesson  showing  exactly  how  to  embroider  it — if 
you  will  send  us  30  cents  to  pay  fac'ory  cost  of  2 yards  Old 
English  Lace,  3 y,  in.  deep.  Ecru  color  and  4  Skeins  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  Grand  Prize  Embroidery  Silk  to  trim  and  embroider 
the  Centerpiece.  The  Lace  alone  is  worth  more  than  we  ask  for 
the  enti-e  Outfit. 


Write  today— enclosing  30  cents  stamps 
or  coin,  and  state  design  wanted 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 


Do  It  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple  and 
fascinating.  Our  practi¬ 
cal  free  book  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  finish  or 
refinish  new  and  old  furni¬ 
ture,  woodwork  and  floors 
in  Weathered ,  Mission, 
Flemish,  Mahogany  and 
other  latest  effects  at  little  cost  with  John¬ 
son’s  Prepared  Wax.  Apply  our  wax  with 
cloth  to  any  finished  wood  and  rub  to  a 
polish  with  dry  cloth.  A  beautiful  finish 
will  be  immediately  produced. 

Our  book  explains  how  you  can  easily7 
change  the  color  and  finish  of  furniture 
to  harmonize  with  your  woodwork  or 
other  furnishings. 


We  save  you  money  by 
telling  how  old,  discarded, 
poorly  finished  furniture 
can  be  made  serviceable 
and  stylish. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 
is  sold  by  all  dealers  in 
paint  — 10  and  25  ct.  packages 
and  larger  size  cans.  Write 
at  once  for  48  page  color  book,  regular 
25  ct.  edition,  that  gives  all  the  above 
information.  Sent  FREE  postpaid  for  limited  time. 
Mention  book  edition,  C  W  12. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

-  “ The  Wood  -  Finishing  Authorities ”  - 


The  Acme  of 
Comfort 
Elegance 
and 
Ease 


No.  256 

$1.50 


DELIVERED 

Felt  Romeos 


FOR  WOMEN 

Made  of  fine,  pure  Comfy  Felt,  richly  fur 
bound.  Soles  of  noiseless  belting  leather. 
Colors;  Black,  Red,  Brown,  Drab,  Dark 
Green,  Navy  Blue,  Gray  and  Wine. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.' 31,  showing  many  new  styles. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

119  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Ban  k i  n g  by  Mai  i_  at  4%  Interest 


A  well  established  and  popular  custom  is  to  open  a  savings  account  by  mail  with 
this  bank  and  present  it  as  A  CHRIbTMAS  GIFT.  We  will  place  the  pass  book  in  a 
special  Holiday  envelope  and  mail  it  with  your  card  so  that  it  will  be  received  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning.  We  especially'  solicit  small  accounts  of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  upwards. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  “F”. 


THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO 


CLEVE  LA  N  0.0  H  ■  O  '  TM  E  CIT  Y  OF  BANKS . 

ASSETS  OVER  FOHTV*TWO  RftVlON  DOLLARS  . 


*2= 

PREPAID 


THE  Humphrey 
Oval 


GAS 
STOVE 


Height 

16 

inches 

Weight 

Wz 

pounds 


is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
most  economical  gas 
heating  stove  made, 
and  the  only  one  that 
forces  the  heat  out 
along  the  floor  where  most 
needed.  Made  of  copper 
plated,  die-pressed  steel, 
ail  heavily  nickeled. 


10  Days  Trial 


Order  a  stove  to-day. 
If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  your  pur¬ 
chase,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  get  your 
money  back.  Catalogs 
tree.  Write  today. 


HUMPHREY  CO.,  Dept.  C  12,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


$1.  £h*  Electric  Light 

V  A  •  OUTFIT 


3H  Volt  Lamp,  Receptacle,  Switch,  10  feet  of 
Wire  and  Battery,  with  Plain, 

Ruby,  Green  or  Blue 
Lamp,  all  complete  for 
$1.,  and  20c.  extra 
for  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 


PURITAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Winter  Hill  Station 

Send  for  Catalogue  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  §40  for 

the  Stellas  of  1879,  $200  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 


CERTAIN  COINS 

S.  $1  to  $‘250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 

to  1861,  ami  from  $1  to  $300  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and 

WANTED 

lustrated  circular ;  it  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN,  Scollav  Sq.,  C.  W..  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENT 
ALSO  EUROPE 

Eight  Select  Parties  in  1907.  All  parts  of  Europe. 
Strictly  First-Class.  For  programmes,  apply  to 

DE  ROTTER  TOURS 

(28th  Year)  45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


and  top-boots,  arose,  brushing  back  his  Slavic  pompadour.  “Gomratz!”  he  began, 
“I  gan  not  yet  so  mooch  Inglees  spooch,  so  I  vill  said  it  in  Rooshunz.” 

Here  followed  a  series  of  vocal  reports  shading  in  violence  from  fire-crackers 
to  coast  artillery.  He  rolled  his  eyes  and  his  r’s,  shook  his  first  at  heaven,  rattled 
at  the  throat,  and  delivered  an  uninterrupted  half-hour  of  artillery  duel.  Then, 
with  a  parting  sneeze  :ie  sat  down  abruptly. 

As  no  one  in  the  audience  understood  Russian,  the  speech  was  a  great  success. 
Freddie  Loafington  split  his  gloves  with  applause.  Papa  van  Bondholder,  behind 
his  palm,  smiled  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

The  lady  principal  of  a  fashionable  finishing  school  explained  her  reasons  for 
becoming  a  Socialist. 

“I  began  to  realize,”  she  said,  ‘‘that  the  ranks  of  Socialism  are  largely 
recruited  from  mere  nobodies.  How  noble  it  would  be,  I  thought,  if  some 
persons  of  real  importance  should  give  themselves  to  the  cause.  So  I  became 
a  Socialist.  And  I  often  think  how  right,  how  unusually  right,  I  was  in  my 
decision.  Think  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  I  have  been  able  to  do,  by  giving 
the  cause  the  prestige  of  my  name!  For  when  the  working  classes  of  Europe 
and  America  tire  of  the  struggle,  I  say  to  them:  ‘Working  classes  of  Europe  and 
America,  do  not  despair — remember  that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Cropper  is  with  you 
in  body  and  in  spirit.’ 

‘‘The  young  ladies  of  my  school  represent  $125,000,000  of  accumulated  capital!” 

Bertie  Paperweight  said  in  brief: 

‘‘The  great  advantage  of  Socialism,  we  can  not  deny,  is  the  fact  that  it  will 
permit  the  rich  to  share  many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  lower  classes. 
Under  the  new  regime  social  favorites  of  the  fabulous  ‘400’  need  not  share  honors 
with  prize-fighters  on  the  sporting  pages  of  yellow  extras,  millionaires  need  not 
answer  to  prying  reporters  who  inquire  into  their  financial  methods,  millions  may 
marry  millions  without  inciting  a  riot.  Under  the  Existing  State  of  Affairs  a  coal 
king  or  a  beef  baron  can’t  go  about  in  public  without  being  buffeted  and  bullied. 
By  gad,  it’s  enough  to  turn  a  chap  into  a  Socialist !  I  want  to  propose  the  following 
set  of  resolutions: 

“  ‘  Whereas ,  Many  Life  Insurance  Directors  are  deserving  men  with  large 
families  to  support,  and 

“  ‘  Whereas,  Life  Insurance  is  just  as  much  a  trade  as  plumbing  and  bricklaying, 
be  it 

“  ‘  Resolved ,  That  all  existing  dummy  directors  be  incorporated  into  a  union,  be 
given  union  cards,  and  then 

“  ‘  Let  alone !’  ” 


Scarcely  were  these  resolutions  passed  than  a  discordant  incident  occurred, 
which,  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner,  closed  the  otherwise  delightful  evening, 
How  he  got  in  no  one  knows;  but  an  ordinary  Street  Socialist  suddenly  arose  in 
their  midst  and  addressed  the  horrified  members  of  the  Looking  Forward  Society. 
He  was  attired  in  a  red  shirt,  rusty  overalls,  and  tan  shoes,  which  he  wore  open¬ 
work  at  the  toes.  His  chin  was  like  a  blacking-brush  and  his  eyes  were  bright 
with  zeal. 

“Brothers,”  he  began,  “I  am  here  to  welcome  you  as  my  equals.  I  used  to 
harbor  ill-will  against  you,  but  such  feelings  have  given  place  to  sentiments  of 
brotherly  devotion.  I  too  have  tired  of  the  existing  order  of  things  ;  I  weary  of 
love-feasts  amid  beer-hall  and  Bowery  Socialists.  They  have 
made  the  mistake  of  starting  at  the  bottom  with  the  idea  of 
working  gradually  upward;  but  you,  brethren,  have  all  been 
wiser.  You  have  started  at  the  top  with  the  idea  of  working 
gradually  downward.  I  am  with  you,  body  and  soul.  Let  me 
come  and  share  your  club-house  here,  partake  of  your  dinners, 
enjoy  your  operas,  ride  your  yachts,  visit  your  country  homes. 

Hurrah  for  communism  !  Welcome,  Com¬ 
rades  !” 

The  butler,  disguised  as  a  muzhik,  led 
him  away  gently  by  the  arm.  The  embar¬ 
rassed  silence  which  followed  was  only 
broken  by  the  exclamations  of  the  Street 
Socialist  as  he  hit  the  pavement  without. 

Miss  van  Bondholder  closed  the  meeting 
with  a  few  impromptu  remarks  about 
‘‘pauperizing  the  masses.” 

THE  Looking  Forward  Club  flourished 
*  expensively  for  some  weeks,  the  mem¬ 
bers  vying  with  one  another  in  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  entertainments.  Miss  van 
Bondholder  still  flaunted  the  red  cotillion 
favor  with  the  rest,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  carry  her  Socialism  into  the  street. 

When  the  enormously  eligible  Duke  of  _  j  J 

Killicrankie  came  over  she  joined  him  to  her  Parlor  Socialists’  Touring  Club, 
who  went  every  Saturday  night  through  the  East  Side  to  see  how  the  other  half 
lives.  But  one  night,  as  the  party  was  coasting  through  Houston  Street,  some 
younger  twigs  of  the  Downtrodden  Masses  beheld  the  vivid  equipage  and  mobbed 
it  with  tomato-cans.  At  Hester  Street  the  car  knocked  down  and  maimed  a  push¬ 
cart  pedler ;  the  chauffeur  was  arrested  and  the  Parlor  Socialists  went  home  in 
hired  cabs,  pursued  by  the  hoots  of  angry  aliens. 

Soon  afterward  Miss  van  Bondholder’s  engagement  to  the  Duke  of  Killicrankie 
was  announced,  and  the  Looking  Forward  Society  was  disbanded,  its  founder 
having  gotten  her  social  boom  out  of  it.  She  compromised,  however,  by  promising 
a  donation  of  $75  to  the  Sunset  Club,  a  coterie  of  polygamous  proletariat  on  the 


As  he  hit  the  pavement  without 


East  Side. 

The  Van  Bondholder-Killicrankie  wedding  was  such  a  brilliant  social  success 
that  the  bridal  carriage  was  tipped  over  twice  by  the  mob  which  surged  about  the 
church.  The  Duchess  of  Killicrankie,  who  is  now  living  abroad,  has  withdrawn 
her  offer  of  $75  to  the  alarmingly  liberal  Sunset  Club.  She  says  that  she  owes 
it  to  her  King  to  be  a  royalist.  She  further  suggests  that  America,  after  all, 
ought  to  become  a  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


By  Give  a  Conklin  Pen  for  Christmas — the  fountain  pen  that 

W  f'Hs  itself.  A  dip  in  any  ink,  a  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  Crescent-Filler, 
f  and  pen  is  full  and  ready  to  write.  No  dropper — no  soiled  fingers — no 
'  loss  of  time.  Cleaned  by  the  same  simple  method.  Nothing  to  take  apart. 

ComMin’s  FHiing  Fountain  Pei 

is  the  perfected  fountain  pen— having  all  the  suDerior  dvantages  of  best 
fountain  pens,  supplemented  by  this  wonderful  self-filling  and  self-  / 
cleaning  device.  Its  writing  qualities  are  unequalled.  Ink  responds  / 
instantly  at  the  first  stroke  and  maintains  an  even,  steady  flow  to  the  (% 
last  dot.  Cannot  ^leak  or  “sweat.”  Look  for  this  Crescent-Filler^”  l '4 
It  identifies  the  Conklin  Pen  and  protects  you  against  substitutes.  Y 

„  TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN— Buy  from  your  dealer  if  he  handles  the 
Conklin— Best  dealers  everywhere,  Stationers  — Jewelers  — Druggists,  handleit  If  your  1 
dealer  does  not,  we  will  send  you  one  direct  postpaid.  Beware  of  substitutes— look  for  i 


London,  Eng.  Melbourne,  Aus. 


THE  NEW  AMERICANIZED 


Here  are  the  Reasons  Why 
The  Fox  Typewriter  is  a  Better  Typewriter 
Than  Any  Other  Typewriter  Made: 

It  Has  Perfect  Visible  Writing.  The  entire  writing 
line  is  in  the  direct  line  of  vision  of  the  operator,  and  all 
the  matter  written  remains  so — does  not  pass  out  of  sight 
under  any  part  of  the  machine. 

It  Has  an  Assembling  Surface  for  the  Type  Bars  of 
16/4  inches  (other  visible  typewriters  4 lA) .  This  admits  of 
the  use  of  a  type  bar  7-16  of  an  inch  wide — an  adjustable  bar 

gives  the  Fox  Visible  the  durability  and  permanence  of 
alignment  of  the  ‘blind”  machines,  a  hitherto  impossible 
thing  in  the  construction  of  visible  typewriters. 

It  Has  Interchangeable  Carriages.  This  means  if  you 
own  a  Fox  that  you  do  not  have  to  buy  a  new  typewriter 
when  you  need  a  long  carriage  for  your  machine.  Simply  buy 
the  carriage.  It  is  instantly  interchangeable  with  the  one 
already  on  the  typewriter. 

It  Has  a  Tabulator.  Every  machine  is  supplied  with  a 
tabulator,  which  for  billing,  invoicing  and  tabulating  figures 
is- practically  indispensable.  It  is  furnished  free  with  each 
machine. 

These  Are  Only  a  Few  of  the  Special  Features  of  The  Fox, 

Many  Others  Described  in  Our  Advertising  Matter 


per  cent. - 

cut  in  price 


SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 

FREE 


Branches  and  Representatives  in  all  Cities. 


Direct  from 
Factory  to 


User 


Englewood  Musicalphones 

ON  CREDIT  OR  FOR  CASH 


Talking  machines  that  are  real  musical  instruments.  The 
grandest,  most  magnificent,  clearest  and  sweetest  toned  talking 
machines  in  the  woild.  Guaranteed  for  10  years.  We  sell  on 
easy  monthly  or  quarterly  payments  or  for  cash  to  people  all 
over  the  world  at  prices  from  1-2  to  2-3  lower  than  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  dealers,  agents  and  others. 

Note  and  compare  specifications,  size,  price  and  liberal  terms 
of  sale  of  the  Englewood  Concert  Grand  Musicalphone  with  all 
other  makes.  Elegant  24-in.  royal  blue  morning  glory  steel  hoin  with  1?3^  in. 
amplifying  bell.  Polished  quartered  oak  cabinet  in.  square,  in.  high. 
Solid  hinge  top  and  rubber  feet,  10-in.  forged  steel  turn  table.  Solid  cast  sound¬ 
proof  detachable  elbow.  Triple  expansion  spring  motor.  Plays  three  to  four 
...  tt  j,  «  -J1*  records  with  one  winding.  Improved  analyzing  reproducer  with  spring  needle 

Holder .  Handle,  arms  and  all  other  parts  detachable  and  highly  polished.  Plays  any  make  or  any  size  disc 
record.  Complete  with  all  improvements  and  ten  10-in.  Golden  Crown  concert  grand  records  and  500  needles 
‘ 8C  0n  t£nnso£J&50  cash  and  $4-00  monthly.  No  interest.  Cash  with  order  price  only 

T "V3*  or  shlPPe(l  C.  O.  D.  for  $28.85  if  $2.50  is  remitted  with  order  to  show  good  faith.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  to  your  depot.  Money  refunded  if  purchase  is  unsatisfactory.  We  also  make  lower  priced  Musical- 
pnones.  Sold  on  payments  as  low  as  $1.00  monthly.  No  mortgages.  Credit  dealings  confidential. 

Englewood  Nightingale  10-in.  records  only  thirty-seven  cents  each  or  $4  00  per  dozen.  Improved  Silver  Tongued  10-in. 
records  only  68  cents  each  o.  $6.50  per  dozen.  Golden  Crown  Concert  Grand  records  $1.00  each  or  $10.00  per  dozen  Rec¬ 
ords  also  sold  on  credit.  Englewood  Diamond  pointed  needles  for  all  disc  machines  only  forty  cents  per  1,000  Mailed  postpaid 
You  will  save  money  by  dealing  direct  with  our  factories.  Write  today  for  free  factory  price  lists.  Address, 


10-in.  and  six  to  eight  7-ii 


on  receipt  of  price 


THE  ENGLEWOOD  CO.,  C0Sr  Dept.  945,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Owing:  to  a  complication  of  copyright  which  has  arisen,  the  publisher  of  the  NEW  AMFRT- 
CANIZED  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITaNNICA  has  arranged  that  after  a  certain  date  in  the  near 
future,  that  great  work  of  reference  shall  be  withdrawn  permanently  from  the  marker. 

The  arrangement  finds  the  publisher  with  a  large  and  revised  edition  in  stock  which  must  be 
sold  before  a  certain  date;  and  in  bis  dilemma  he  turns  to  us  as  the  only  house  in  America 
whose  cash  resources  and  tremendous  powers  of  distribution  are  equal  to  the  task  of  merchan¬ 
dising  these  books  within  the  time  limit. 

We  know  that  the  task  is  impossible  even  to  ourselves,  unless  we  can  offer  the  public  a 
bargain  at  oi  ce  obvious  and  overwhelming;  and  our  condii ions  are  made  in  accordance. 


We  are  cutting  40  per  cent, 
from  the  publisher’s  price. 


The  New  Americanized  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  after  the  time  limit  shall 
have  expired. 


The  work  contains  - 

15  volumes,  9  x  6  ‘q, 
inches. 

10,000  double  col¬ 
umns. 

37,090  biographies. 
Over  100  superb 
maps. 

Hundreds  of 
priceless  il¬ 
lustrations, 
many  of 
them  in 
color. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


answers  every  question,  resolves  every  doubt  and  settles  every 
dispute. 

It  is  first  in  authority,  first  in  wealth  of  information,  but  latest 
in  date  of  publication.  It  includes  among  tts  contributors  the 
greatest  authorities;  including  su<  h  immortals  as  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Tyndall  and  Herbert  Spencer. 


It  is  thoroughly  up  to-date,  including  the  latest  information 
on  air  ships,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  Russo- Japanese  War,  etc. 

The  popularity  of  this  monumental  work  is  firmly  established. 
Thousands  have  been  sold;  and  the  publishers  were  depending 
on  success  even  greater  in  the  future  than  has  crowned  their 
efforts  in  the  past. 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


As  a  holiday  gift  nothing  can  equal  a  set  of  this  Encycloptedia 
Its  value  is  permanent,  its  interest  absorbing,  its  appearance 
magnificent.  Its  appeal  is  to  all  who  are  intelligent  and  ambitious.  It  wi  1  stamp  the  donor  as  a 
person  cultured  and  generous;  while  our  easy  conditions  of  payment  will  help  to  relieve  the  heavy 
financial  burden  of  the  holiday  season. 

A  HANDSOME  BOOKCASE  FREE  As  a  special  premium  during  the  holiday  period, 

— - we  will  present  a  handsome  book  rack,  identical 

with  the  one  shown  in  above  cut,  free  of  charge  to  each  one  of  the  first  200  who  purchase  the 
New  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  rack  is  made  specially  to  fit  the  cyclo¬ 
paedia  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  selling  in  furniture  stores  for  $3.00. 

$1.00  SECURES  THE  SET  Fill  UP  a»d  send  us  the  accompanying  coupon  and 

we  will  send  PREPAID  a  complete  15  volume  set 


of  the  NEW  AMERICANIZED  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  to  any  address 
you  may  desire.  It  may  be  examined  at  leisure  and  returned  at  our  expense  if  v 
for  any  reason  it  fails  to  satisfy.  Don't  send  any  money  with  the  coupon. 

If  you  like  the  books,  you  keep  them  and  pay  us  just  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Balance  may  be  paid  in  small  monthly  payments.  O 

cs 

The  publishers  sold  the  books  at  $75.00  for  the 
half  morocco  set,  and  $60.00  for  the  cloth.  Our 
bargain  price  in  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  books 
must  be  sold  at  once  is  only  $46.00  for  the 
half  morocco  and  $37.00  for  the  cloth, 
payable  in  small  monthly  sums. 


Col. 
12-1-06 

Siegel 
Cooper 
Co. 

New  York 

on  approval, 
iid,  a  complete  set 
of  the  New  American¬ 
ized  Encyclopedia  Bki- 
tannica  at  the  special  price 
of  $46.00.*  If  the  set  is  saiis- 
( j  factory  I  agree  to  pay  thereon 

$1.00  as  Club  Fee  within  5  days  after 
the  receipt  of  goods  and  $*>.50  each 
mouth  thereafter  for  18  months*  Ti'le 
to  remain  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co.  lill  the  lull 
purchase  price  has  been  paid.  If  the  books 
are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  notify  y«u,  and 
hold  them  subject  to  your  order  Send  also  the 
book  rack  which  I  am  to  get  FREE  if  my  order 
is  among  the  first  *200. 


Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  New  York 


Address . . . . 

*I£  you  want  the  cloth  edition  alter  $46.00  to  $37.00 
and  $2.50  each  mont  h  to  $2.00. 


They  place  the  Fox  away  in  the  lead  of  all  com¬ 
petitors.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you  in  your  own 
office.  Catalogue  on  application. 


This  Fur  for  a  Postal  Card 


Simply  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Address  and  I’ll  Send  It  to  You 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID — Then,  if  You  Like  the  Fur  Buy  It 
Not,  Return  It.  I  Take  ALL  THE  RISK.—  J.  Alvin  Todd,  President 

WANT  you  to  let  me  send  you  this  you  won't  owe  anything  I  c 
Handsome  Fur  (made  in  1906  style)  of  an  offer  because  tnv  bargain 
entirely  at  my  risk.  GAINS—  not  “make  believe  ”  a. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  real  bargains,  1  am  safe  in  saving- 


money— I  simply  want  you  to  see  my 
Fur  with  your  own  eyes,  to  feel  of  it, 
test  the  quality ,  and  to  notice  how 
stylish  and  well  made  it  is. 

Then  compare  the  price  with  that 
paid  by  some  friend  or  neighbor  for 
something  decidedly  inferior. 

When  you  have  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  yourself  that  my  Fur  would  be 
a  rare  bargain  for  anyone  at  $4.00  and 
that  the  best  dressed  woman  in  your 
neighborhood  would  be  proud  to  wear 
it — Then  pay  $1.95  and  the  Fur  is  yours. 
But  if  you  are  not  fully  convinced  after 
seeing  the  Fur  that  it  is  worth  twice  what 
I  ask,  simply  tell  your  expressman  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  at  our  expense.  Don’t  pay  him 
anything — and  don’t  pay  us  anything,  for 


i  mal  e  this  kind 
i' re  REAL  BAR- 
bccause  they  ARE 
»y  only  if  you  are 
MY  way  you  don’t 


fight  bargain 


pleased  and  not  otherwise.  Y 
risk  anything  and  I  risk  everything. 

There  is  no  “catch”  about  this 
for  those  who  appreciate  HIG  VALUE. 

_  To  take  advantage  of  it,  simply  write  for  Brown  Coney 
>catf  No.  8,  and  give  name  and  address — that’s  all.  This 

Extra  Large,  Full  and  Fluffy  Brown  Coney  Scarf  at 
$1.95  is  about  58  inches  long,  including  the  tails.  The  Fur 
is  the  su  i  e  on  both  sides,  ornamented  on  the  ends  widi  two 
large  and  four  small  tails.  'I  he  Scarf  is  made  <4  t  n. 
taken  in  the  proper  season.  The  fur  is  full  and  thick.  Will 
not  crock  or  drop  out.  Especially  imported  by  us  and  made 
up  under  our  own  watchful  care.  Color  is  a  rich  Sable  Brown. 

STYLE  BOOK  Absolutely  Free.  This  shows  the 
correct  styles  for  hall  and  Winter  in  everything  worn  by 
women  and  children— coats,  suits,  millinery,  underwear, 
corsets,  hosiery,  shoes,  furs,  etc.  Also  gives  full  particulars 
of  our  Co-operative  Profit  Sharing  Plan  wherebv  von 
can  secure  many  useful  and  valuable  articles  for  the.home 
absolutely  free  of  cost.  Address  personally, 


J.  ALVIN  TODD,  Pres’t  TODD,  SMITH  &  CO..  236-266  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Office 

470  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  Only  12  Bladed  Razor  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  $5.00.  Marvelous  mechanism 
that  reduces  blade-making  to  a  scientific  exactness 
has  made  possible  this  $5.00  razor  for  $1.00. 

Exorbitant  profit-making  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
iust  as  soon  as  you  and  your  friends  have  tried 
“Ever=Ready”  shaving.  12  blades  as  lasting  as 
fitnt,  as  true  and  keen-edged  as  ever  identified  a 
“best”  razor  —  together  with  safety  frame  and 
stropper  handle — all  in  a  compact  little  case  for 
$1.00.  No  knack — no  skill  required  —  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  the  face.  Shaves  any  growth  of 
beard  with  pleasurable  ease. 

Blades  can  be  stropped,  but  we’ll  exchange  6 
brand  new  “Ever=Ready”  blades  for  6  dull  ones 
and  25  cents,  any  time.  We  send  prepaid,  “Ever= 
Ready”  blades  to  fit  “Gem,”  “Star”  and  “Yan¬ 
kee”  frames,  6  for  50  cents— or  12  for  75  cents. 

“Ever-Ready”  dollar  razor  sets  are  sold  by  Hard¬ 
ware,  Cutlery,  Department  stores,  Jewelers  and 
Druggists  throughout  America  and  the  world.  Remember 
it’s  the  "Ever-Ready”  razor  you  wr-nt.  Guaranteed 
to  «have  your  beard  or  monev  back.  Mail  orders  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  Of  $1.00.  Canadian  price  $1.25. 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  2°9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


You  ought  to  have  these  features  in  your  type - 
writer  to  secure  the  best  and  most  economical 
results — they  are  all  found  only  in 

THE  NEW  FOX  VISIBLE 


On  almost  every  GOOD  Car 


You’ll  see 


It  turns  on 
here 
like 
City  Gas 

Connects 
here 
with  lamps 


Contains  ready-generated  Acetylene  Gas  ready 
for  use  at  any  time  at  the  turn  of  the  key. 

Forty  hours  light  at  the  turn 
of  a  key. 

Tanks  last  FOREVER. 

No  bother.  No  Trouble. 

No  Carbide.  No  Water. 

No  Dust. 

Just  pure  white  light  at  the 
turn  of  a  key. 

This  little  tank  holds  enough  Com¬ 
pressed  Acetylene  Gas  (already  gener¬ 
ated  and  purified)  to  supply  two  big 
lamps  for  forty  hours.  Old  empty 
tanks  exchanged  for  new  full  ones  at 
dealers  and  garages  in  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  cities. 


Address  for  full  particulars. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Dept.  1, Indianapolis, lnd. 


THE  SOFT  RADIANCE  OF  THE 


BECK-IDEN 

WITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of  city  gas  or 
electricity,  acetylene  liaht  is  easy  as  daylight  to  the 
eves.  The  new  “Beck-rden”  is  the  perfect  acetylene  lamp. 
Simple,  clean,  without  wick  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smoke¬ 
less.  It  burns  ten  hours  with  one  filling,  at  a  fuel  cost  of 
about  one  cent  an  hour.  No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  and  finished  in  bronze. 
Height  16  iuches  from  base  to  burner. 

Ir  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  us  tor  complete 
description.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  6. 


Acetylene  Lamp  Co.,  50  University  Place.  New  York 
and  Montreal,  Canada 


Won't  Cost  You  a  Cent 

To  Wear  the  BEST  Tailor-Made 

$1950  SUIT  or 

1  OVERCOAT 

ALL  YOU  need  to  do  is  to 
get  two  men  to  write  us, 
mentioning  your  name — 

WE  WILL  DO  THE  REST 

We  will  send  you  and  them 
our  latest  samples  for  suits 
and  overcoats,  and  if  they 
order  you  will  receive  from 
us  a  $12.50  suit  or  overcoat 
of  your  selection  which  won’t 
cost  you  a  cent. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  CO. 

Dept.  L.  14  .  242-244  Market  St. 

CHICAGO 


If  sent  at  once  will  obtain  a  paper  bound 
copy  of  that  remarkable  little  book 

As  A  Man  Thinketh 

By  JAMES  ALLEN 

Said  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  books  on  Self-Building  and 
Thought-Mastery  ever  published.  Note 
the  contents: 

Thought  and  Character.  Effect  of 
Thought  on  Circumstances.  Effect 
of  Thought  on  Health  and  the 
Body.  Thought  and  Purpose.  The 
Thought  Factor  in  Achievement. 
Visions  and  Ideals.  Serenity. 

This  money  also  pays  for  three  issues  of 
The  BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHER,  a  little  48 
page  magazine,  edited  by  Arthur  Fred¬ 
erick  Sheldon,  and  loaded  to  the  brim 
with  inspiration  for  the  man  who  works 
with  hand  or  brain.  Don’t  hesitate;  act 
today;  send  your  order  now. 

If  you  are  especially  interested  in  any  of 
the  following  subjects,  say  so  in  your 
letter  and  we  will  send  literature  that  will 
interest  you:  Self-Development,  Charac¬ 
ter  Reading,  Business  Logic,  Business 
Psychology,  Suggestion,  Self  Education, 
Diplomacy,  Salesmanship,  Promotion  or 
Advertising. 

The  SCIENCE  PRESS,  1438  The  Republic,  Chicago 


Storm  Proof  Buggy 

30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


A  Rig  for  Men 
Who  Drive  in 
All  Weathers 

A  top  that 
gives  perfect 
safety  from  all 
storms  and  quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather — one 
buggy  for  every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Write  for  catalog  P  giving  all  details. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  lnd. 


"Pi  pe 


will  please  any  man  for  Christmas 

It  is  the  ideal  combination  of  the  Turkish 
Water  pipe  without  its  clumsiness  and  the 
ordinary  American  pipe  without  its  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  on  the  health  of  the  smoker. 
1  hrough  its  clear  non-breakable  glass  bowl 
you  can  see  every  wreath  of  smoke,  in  it¬ 
self  the  greatest  delight  to  the  fastidious 
pipe  smoker.  The  nicotine  is  segregated 
absolutely  in  the  Dottom  of  the  bowl. 
Thus  the  Turko-American  Pipe  assures  a 
delightfully  dry,  clear,  clean  smoke.  No 
biting  the  tongue,  no  wet  tobacco  remnants 
to  throw  away  as  every  bit  of  tobacco  in 
the  pipe  is  consumed  to  a  clear  white  ash. 

Smoke  it  a  week,  and  you  will  be  so  attached  to 
|  it  that  you  would  not  part  with  it  for  many 
—3  times  the  amount  of  Its  cost.  But  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  it  and  we 
will  send  back  your  money.  Straight  or  drop 
stems.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  in  United  States 
'"A  Foreign  countries  add  postage. 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Booklet  for  the  asking. 

TheTurco-Amencan  Pipe  Co., 212  South  Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


CD  1717 


5SJ*  SIX  SHOTS  IN  FOUR  SECONDS 


No  other  Shot  Gun  equals  this  gun’s  record.  N©  gun  built,  for  the  money,  that 
is  as  good.  $4.00  to  $27.00.  Hammerless.  Every  modern  improvement.  Nothing 
as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  barrel,  magazine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO..  Manufacturers,  312i  MONROES  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


1907  Edition 

Practical  Brief  Figuring 

(By  JOHN  UDY  LEAN) 

Quickly  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Accurate  and 
instantaneous  short-cuts  right  up  to  date  for  book¬ 
keepers,  bank  clerks,  business  men,  contractors  and 
mechanics.  115  pages,  4x6%  in.,  cleanly  printed, 
handsomely  bound.  Adapted  for  use  as  a  business  col¬ 
lege  text  book.  For  a  copy  of  this  book  and  a  year’s 
subscription  to  Modern  Methods,  the  most  practical 
magazine  published  for  business  offices,  send  $1.00  to 
MODERN  METHODS  PUB.  CO. 

413-88  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


WRITERS 


ARTISTS 


We  sell  Stories,  Poems,  Jokes,  Illustrations,  Designs,  Photos, 
etc.,  on  Commission  for  people  who  depend  on  our  knowledge 
and  facilities  for  better  prices  and  quick  sales.  Our  booklet  ‘‘Cash 
Returns”  explaining  our  system,  sent  for  four  cents  postage.  No 
replies  to  postcards.  THE  HIJRKLL  SYNDICATE,  858  (tramcroy 
Building.,  New  York  City. 


YoungMan==This  is  the  Profession  for  You 

Learn  to  be  a  chauffeur  aDd  drive  a  high-priced  high-powered  car. 
The  complete  course  at  our  school  qualifies  you  to  drive  a  car,  keep 
it  in  repair,  or  manage  a  garage.  Our  graduates  have  fine  positions 
at  liberal  salaries  from  $100  per  month  and  upward.  Capable 
chauffeurs  are  scarce— the  demand  is  increasing ;  if  you  have  am¬ 
bition  and  energy  our  tuition  will  successfully  qualify  you  for  a 
responsible  position  at  a  good  salary  within  a  short  time.  Call  or 
write  today  for  our  descriptive  16  page  booklet. 

Special  Home  Study  Course  for  owners.  Learn  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  details  of  your  car — this  course  will  show  you  the  practical 
method  of  running,  maintenance  and  repair  of  your  car  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Home  Study  Book — free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
146  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


Near=Brussels  Art=Rugs,$3.25 


Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

y  x  6  ft. 

$3.25 

9  x  7  y2  ft. 

3.75 

9  X  9  ft. 

4.25 

9  X  ioy>  ft. 

4.75 

9  X  12  ft. 

5.25 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.25 

Beautiful  and  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  seDt  free.  ! 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  687-B  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  DISMISSED  BATTALION 


From  I  he  Washington  “ Star November  ij,  iqob 

“It  will  be  difficult  in  these  circumstances  to  persuade  the  majority  of  people 
that  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  soldiers  was  justified.  It  does  not  smack  of  the 
square-deal  principle.  It  does  not  suggest  the  doctrine  of  believing  a  man  inno¬ 
cent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  It  savors  rather  of  the  policy  of  wholesale 
condemnation. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dishonorable  discharge  of  these  soldiers 
carries  with  it  a  substantial  punishment  which  will  bear  heavily  upon  many  of 
them.  They  can  not  now  enter  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  this  city,  to  the  support  of 
which  they  have  been  contributing  for  years.  They  are  sent  forth  with  a  stigma 
upon  them.  Some  have  carried  guns  in  the  ranks  so  long  that  they  are  unfit  for 
civilian  duties,  and  will  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves.  It  is  positively 
known  that  the  great  majority  are  innocent,  and  yet  these  innocent  men  are 
turned  out  in  shame,  to  suffer  suspicion  and  perhaps  to  endure  severe  privations, 
when  they  have  earned  instead  the  commendations  and  the  considerate  attention 
of  the  United  States  in  their  declining  years. 

“However,  the  thing  is  done.  It  stands  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  on  the  seas,  and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  he  will  rescind  his  action  on 
his  return.  It  would  later  be  difficult  to  do  so  effectively,  when  these  men  have 
dispersed,  even  if  the  Executive  experienced  a  change  of  heart  and  decided  that 
justice  has  been  more  offended  than  served  by  his  summary  action.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  spectacle,  which  will  be  sincerely  deplored  by  all  lovers  of  fair  play,  and  all 
sincere  admirers  of  the  President  who  view  the  case  in  a  clear  light.” 

PLEAS  FOR  NEGRO  TROOPS 

From  the  Boston  “ Transcript ,”  November  14,  1906 

“Protests  are  pouring  into  the  War  Department,  a  greater  number  of  them 
from  New  England,  against  the  President’s  action  in  discharging  without  honor 
a  battalion  of  colored  troops  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Critics  of  the  President 
generally  take  the  ground  that  the  refusal  of  these  men  to  ‘betray’  their  comrades 
implicated  in  the  disorders  of  August  13  last  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  is  commend¬ 
able  rather  than  blameworthy.  One  writer  under  a  Boston  date  line  condemns 
the  President  for  putting  a  premium  on  ‘tattling,’  and  urges  the  reinstatement  of 
the  members  of  the  battalion  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  outrage  at  Brownsville.’ 

APPEAL  TO  ROOSEVELT 

From  the  New  York  “ Evening  Sun,"  November  16,  iqob 

“One  of  the  first  matters  which  will  come  under  the  consideration  of  President 
Roosevelt  upon  his  return  from  Panama  will  be  a  set  of  resolutions  from  the 
Republican  County  Committee  of  New  York  County  asking  that  he  rescind  his 
order  discharging  dishonorably  from  service  three  companies  of  negro  troops  in 
the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

“There  was  some  difficulty  about  the  wording  of  the  resolutions,  but  as  finally 
adopted  they  read  thus: 

“  ‘  Whereas,  There  has  been  issued  by  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  an  order  discharging  dishonorably,  without  trial,  three  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  United  States  Infantry;  be  it 

“  ‘ Resolved ,  By  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  New  York  County,  that 
we  deplore  the  sacrifice  of  this  battalion  of  a  gallant  regiment;  and  be  it  further 

“‘ Resolved ,  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  President  to  rescind  said  order 
immediately,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  War  Department, 
and  that  we  request  due  representation  of  this  action  to  be  made  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Congressmen  of  this  county  to  the  War  Department  immediately.’  ” 

PARSONS  JOINS  IN  PLEA  FOR  DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS 

From  the  New  York  “ Press ,”  November  17,  iqo6 

“Two  aggressive  steps  in  the  movement  to  have  rescinded  the  order  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  the  War  Department  dishonorably  discharging  three  negro 
companies  of  the  Twenty-fifty  Infantry  were  taken  yesterday.  Three  local  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  the  department  to  make  the  order 
inoperative  pending  an  investigation,  and  counsel  was  engaged  to  take  legal  action 
to  have  the  soldiers  reinstated  if  possible. 

“Representatives  Parsons,  Olcott,  and  Bennet  signed  a  joint  telegram  to  the 
War  Department  reciting  the  resolutions  adopted  on  Thursday  by  the  Republican 
County  Committee,  ‘deploring  the  sacrifice  of  the  battalion.’  They  asked  that  the 
operation  of  the  order  be  immediately  suspended  and  that  steps  be  taken,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  rescind  the  order  and  restore  the  battalion  to  the  service  pending  a 
further  investigation,  or  until  the  Representatives  could  be  heard  from  further.' 

“THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  THAT  HAPPENED” 

From  the  New  York  "Sun,"  November  17,  iqob 

“If  the  Canal  Zone  supports  a  daily  newspaper,  the  substance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Republican  County  Committee  appealing  to  the  President  to  rescind  his 
order  discharging  with  dishonor  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is 
worth  cable  tolls.  As  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  concerned,  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  was  the  most  significant  and  important  thing  that  happened  in  the 
United  States  on  Thursday.” 

AN  ARMY  PAPER’S  VIEW 

From  the  "Army  and  Navy  Journal,"  November  17,  iqob 

“The  action  of  the  President  in  dealing  with  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  I  wenty- 
fifth  Infantry  savors  too  much  of  Oriental  methods  to  meet  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  either  civilians  or  the  army.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
sufficient  reason  for  not  leaving  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course, 
through  the  department  commander  and  the  War  Department.  If  this  had  been 
done  the  Government  would  have  avoided  the  mistake  it  has  made  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  upon  the  delinquent  soldiers  which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  even 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  unfortunate  that  General  Garlington,  upon  whose 
recommendation  President  Roosevelt  acted  so  promptly,  should  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  President  to  debar  the  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  from  Government  employment  does  not  extend  beyond  his 
term  of  office,  andean  not  be  made  perpetual  by  Executive  action.  Where  does 
General  Garlington  find  the  authority  ascribed  to  the  President  to  declare  that 
these  discharged  soldiers  shall  be  ‘forever  debarred  from  .  .  .  employment  in  any 
civil  capacity  under  the  Government’?  ” 

TAFT  URGED  TO  SUSPEND  ORDER  BOUNCING  NEGROES 

From  the  Brooklyn  "Standard  Union,"  November  18,  iqob 

“Secretary  of  War  Taft  is  being  petitioned  to  suspend  the  recent  order  of 
President  Roosevelt  dismissing  without  honor  three  negro  companies  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  because  he  believed  the  members  had  knowledge  of  the 
identity  of  the  negro  soldiers  who  created  a  disturbance  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
and  who  refused  to  aid  the  prosecuting  officers.”  _ _ 

FOR  THE  NURSERY-FOR  THE  TABLE 

For  all  ages,  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions,  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerie 
Brand  Evarorated-Cream  All  every  milk  requirement.  Superior  for  ice  cream.  Ad v. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


“The  Greatest  in  the  World” 


Every  one  of  the  beautiful  color 
pictures  in  the  series  “HERO¬ 
INES  OF  FICTION”  and  “IM¬ 
PERSONATIONS  OF  THE  CON¬ 
TEMPORANEOUS  STAGE”  will 
be  worth  framing.  Delvanowski’s 
fine  portrait  of  Becky  Sharp  is  in 
the  November  Century,— Lorna 
Doone,  and  Jane  Eyre  are  coming. 
Maude  Adams  as  Peter  Pan  is  in 
the  December  number. 

SECRETARY  TAFT’S  AR¬ 
TICLE  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL,  answering  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  would  like  to  ask 
the  Secretary  if  you  could  see 
him,  is  contained  in  the  December 
Christmas  Century. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  to 
be  a  contributor  to  an  early  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Century.  His  article 
on  “The  Ancient  Irish  Sagas”  will 
appear  in  the  January  number, 
with  superb  illustrations  by  J  S. 
Lyendecker. 

“MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON 
BURNETT’S  BEST  NOVEL,”  is 
what  people  are  going  to  say  of 
"The  Shuttle”  which  began  its 
serial  course  in  the  November 
Century.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
international  story,  telling  of  the 
intermarriages  of  Americans  and 
English,  and  it  will  be  followed 
with  eager  interest  by  the  great 
public.  The  heroines,  Bettina 
and  Rosalie,  will  take  their  places 
among  the  best-known  of  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  characters. 

DID  YOU  READ  “  THE  MAG¬ 
NETIC  NORTH  ”  ?  Elizabeth 
Robins  who  wrote  it  will  furnish 
to  The  Century  during  the  coming 
year  a  serial  with  the  captivating 
title  “Come  and  Find  Me  !  ”  an¬ 
other  story  of  the  far  North  and 
one  of  most  absorbing  interest. 


Now  and  again  some  critic  calls  The  Century  Magazine  “The  greatest 
in  the  world.” 

There  may  be  no  way  of  actually  determining  which  of  the  world’s 
magazines  is  absolutely  “the  greatest,”  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why  The 
Century  is  so  often  thus  rated.  For  while  magazines  come  and  go 
The  Century  with  its  long  record  of  valuable  experiences  maintains 
a  spirit  of  youth  and  freshness  and  energy  which  keeps  it  always 
in  the  front. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  career  The  Century  was  a  pioneer  in  matters 
literary  and  artistic,  and  it  continues  to  experiment  and  to  lead  in 
many  directions. 

The  Century  discovered  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading  American 
authors  and  artists  of  our  time. 

The  Century  keeps  in  touch  with  scientific  progress,  and  it  helps  edito¬ 
rially  and  otherwise  in  the  triumph  of  good  causes. 

The  aim  of  The  Century  is  entertainment  of  the  kind  which,  enlarges 
human  sympathy  and  makes  the  world  better  and  more  cheerful. 

The  Century  has  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
periodicals  and  makes  it  warmly  cherished  in  American  homes. 

Those  for  whom  the  best  is  none  too  good  can  hardly  afford  to 
dispense  with  its  entertainment  and  influence  in  their  households. 


JAY  COOKE  was  a  great  char¬ 
acter  in  War  times.  He  furnished 
Lincoln  and  his  government  with 
a  million  dollars  a  day,  and  his 
floating  of  the  5-20  and"  7-30  loans 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
financial  successes  in  history. 
The  story  of  “Jay  Cooke  and  the 
Financing  of  the  Civil  War!’  is 
now  being  told  in  The  Century. 
Another  series  of  articles  which 
bears  on  the  War  is  “Lincoln  in 
the  Telegraph  Office,”  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  a  telegrapher  in  the 
War  Department,  where  Lincoln 
spent  most  of  his  time  when  he 
was  not  in  the  White  House. 

See  the  wonderful  color  picture 
of  MAUDE  ADAMS  AS  PETER 
PAN  in  the  Christmas  Centuuy, — 
the  finest  portrait  made  of  any  one 
on  the  contemporaneous  stage. 
It  is  said  that  Miss  Adams  was 
moved  to  tears  when  she  first  saw 
the  original.  It  is  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  superb  color  pictures  which 
The  Century  will  print  illustrat¬ 
ing  “Impersonations  of  the  Con¬ 
temporaneous  Stage.” 

Other  colored  pictures  in  De¬ 
cember.  the  beautiful  Christmas 
number,  are  “The  Belle  of  the 
Ball”  by  Miss  Betts,  “Ave  Maria” 
by  Horatio  Walker,  and  “The 
Death  of  Eve”  by  J.  S.  Lyen¬ 
decker.  This  number  sets  a  new 
standard  of  artistic  beauty  and 
literary  richness  in  the  magazine 
world. 

New  subscribers  who  begin  with 
the  December  Century  may  h,ave 
November  (beginning  the  volume) 
free  of  charge  if  they  ask  for  it  on 
subscribing.  Price  $L00  a  year. 
Any  dealer  or  subscription  agent 
will  take  your  subscription  or  re¬ 
mittance  may  be  made  direct  to 
the  publishers,  The  Century  Co., 
Union  Square,  New  York. 
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The  Present  which  costs  but  little  money,  yet 
enriches  all  who  receive  it,  is  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Youth’s  Companion — fifty-two  weekly 
issues  for  $1.75  and  extra  free  numbers.  As  a 
gift  to  the  entire  family  or  to  any  member  of  the 
family  it  is  always  appropriate,  always  welcome. 


AS  MUCH  reading 

or  Books  of  Science  or  History  or  Travel 
ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each, 
panion  subscribers  in  , 

Among  other  features  will  be 

250  Capital  Stories 

—humorous  and  character  stories,  stories  of  life  in  the  great 
cities,  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  sea,  including  SIX  SERIAL 
STORIES  by  six  Companion  favorites. 

350  Contributors 

giving  assurance  that  every  need  and  every  taste  among  Com¬ 
panion  readers  will  be  satisfied.  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Commander  Eva  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  and  Ion  Perdicaris  are  among  them. 

2000  One- Minute  Stories 

sketches,  anecdotes,  bits  of  humor  and  miscellany  which 
take  but  a  minute  to  read. 

The  Editorial  Page.  Current  Events.  Nature  and  Science. 
I  he  Chddren  s  Page.  The  Weekly  Health  Article 

Illustrated  Announcement  for  1907  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  sent  FREE. 

$ IS  29  f)  1^  CASH  and  many  other  special  awards  to  subscri- 
ye  +  bers  who  get  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 


as  would  fill  twenty  400 -page  Novels 

- J  or  Biography, 

,  will  be  given  to  Com- 
the  fifty-two  issues  of  the  1907  Volume. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OFFER 


who  cuts  out  and  sends  at  once  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  r 
The  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1907  will 
All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  ot 
including  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers. 

The  Companion’s  Four-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1907, 
Colors  and  Gold ,  for  Companion  Subscribers  only. 
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And  then  again,  when  snow  and  ice  hold  all  outdoors — 

KODAK 

Turn  the  lens  into  the  home  and  picture,  for  the  days  to  come,  its  hearthstone  harmonies.  The 
album  of  baby  and  the  pictures  made  by  the  little  folks  will  be  held  more  precious  every  year. 

And  picture  making  is  easy  now — the  Kodak  has  made  it  so.  No  dark  room,  few  chemicals, 
no  fuss.  It’s  photography  with  the  bother  left  out. 

BROWNIE  CAMERAS,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  $1.00  to  $9.00 
KODAKS,  '  -  -  -  -  -  $5-°°  to  $100.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Catalogue ,  free  at  the  dealer’s  or  by  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 

Mail.  Read  it  before  Christmas. 
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DECEMBER.  8  1906 


PRICE  10  CENTS 


ONE  DOLLAR 

is  well  invested  if  it  buys  the  best 

And  it  does.  That  is  why  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  has  the  largest  subscription 
list  of  any  ten  cent  magazine.  That  is  why  theie  is  no  better  Christmas  gift  for  a 
woman  than  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  The  dollar  you 
spend  for  such  a  gift  is  the  biggest  Christmas  dollar  you  will  spend. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

itself  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  great  maga¬ 
zine  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  now  is. 
Every  copy  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  will 
bulge  with  Christmas  pleasures  and  surprises; 
and  every  copy  will  give  a  full  measure  of  the 
helpful  intimate  things  that  women  want  to 
know. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

who  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  strikes  the  Christmas  keynote 
in  a  sympathetic,  inspiring  talk,  which  will  help 
and  cheer  every  one  who  reads  it. 

Just  at  the  last  moment  we  discovered  an  un¬ 
published  poem  by 

EUGENE  FIELD 

This  poem  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
the  many  admirers  of  the  dead  poet.  Beautiful 
designs  by  Frank  Verbeck  form  a  setting  for 
this  poem,  which  you  will  want  to  keep  for  your 
children  and  grandchildren  to  read. 

THE  GIFT  OF  LOVE 

by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  the  famous  New  England 
author,  is  a  Christmas  story  which  takes  you 
back  to  the  old  home  and  the  old  home  folk. 

ALICE  BROWN 

has  written  a  charming  story  called  “Fresh  Air.” 
This  tale  of  the  little  girl  who  wouldn't  play  is 
filled  with  humor  and  pathos.  We  know  you 
will  read  it  over  and  over. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
"JULIET”  STORIES 

Grace  S.  Richmond,  has  combined  in  one  absorb- 
ingstory,  called  "A  Daniel  Come  To  Judgment,” 
a  great  Christmas  spirit  and  a  thorough  working 
out  of  the  intricate  problem  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  wife.  Just  how  far  should  a  wife 
share  the  financial  worries  of  her  husband  ? 
Read  “Daniel”  and  find  out. 


“MRS.  CASEY,  MIDDLEMAN” 

by  Julia  Truitt  Bishop,  is— well,  there  is  no  other 
name  for  it— a  funny  story.  And  there  is  a  good 
plot  to  the  story,  too,  because  you  do  not  find  out 
until  the  end  how  in  the  world  Mrs.  Casey  is 
going  to  eat  so  many  hundred  Christmas  dinners. 
And  there  are  stories— and  still  more  stories  in 
this  big  Christmas  number. 

W.  BALFOUR  KER 

has  made  an  impressive  double  page  drawing 
which  he  calls  “The  Widow’s  Mite,”— a  picture 
you  will  want  to  frame.  Among  the  other  artists 
represented  in  this  Christmas  number  are  Alice 
Barber  Stephens,  Thomas  Fogarty,  C.  M.  Rel- 
yea,  Fred  Richardson,  Frank  Verbeck,  and 
Orson  Lowell. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

is  not  confined  t.o  the  stories  and  pictures,  nor 
even  to  the  illustrated  poems  by  Eugene  Field, 
Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  and  Wallace  Irwin. 
Christmas  pervades  the  whole  magazine  and 
crops  out  throughout  the  twelve  useful  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  variety  of 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Christmas  embroidery  designs,  Christmas  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  woman  who  knits  or  crochets, 
Christmas  dolls  to  be  made  at  home,  stuffed  rab¬ 
bits  and  Roosevelt  bears  for  the  children,  Christ¬ 
mas  desserts,  useful  and  ornamental  gifts  for  all, 
and  a  variety  of  Christmas  entertainments— ali 
these  make  a  real  Christmas  magazine. 

1907 

Associated  with  Dr.  Hale,  as  editors  or  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  writers  you  all  know  and  like: 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Jack  London,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Myra 
Kelley,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Homer  Dav¬ 
enport,  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer,  Alice  Brown, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Grace  S.  Richmond.  Jean 
Webster,  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  and  Juliet 
Wilber  Tompkins.  These  are  the  people  who  will 
make  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  1907. 


Ten  cents  to  your  newsdealer  will  convince  you  at  once;  one  dollar  to  the  publishers 
will  buy  the  best  woman's  periodical  for  twelve  months  to  come. 

Woman’s  Home 
Companion 

Department  R,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  Madison  Square,  N.  Y. 


AS  rigorously  as  custom  presci-ibes  when  a  Dress  Suit  or  a 
Tuxedo  shall  be  worn,  just  so  inflexibly  is  it  demanded 
that  they  shall  be  absolutely  correct.  The  slighting  of  the 
minutest  detail  is  a  glaring  defect.  You  can  meet  this  stern 
demand  ior  perfection  by  purchasing  a  Kuppenheimer  garment. 

There  is  a  merchant  in  your  city  who  has  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  and 
advertises  them.  He  will  supply  you  with  any  style  you  desire. 

A  book  of  authentic  styles  for  men  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 

Copyright,  1906,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 


BOSTON 


FOR  ACTUAL  RESULTS— the 

OLDSMOBILE 

has  a  most  consistent  record — one  you  can’t  get  away  from.  It's  a  car  that  does  things. 
It’s  economical  to  buy — and  satisfying  to  own. 

The  Oldsmobile,  Model  **At”  Touring  Car  for  1907— a  thoroughly  tested  car,  built  along  the 
successful  lines  of  Model  ‘  S”  for  1906  but  with  greater  horse  power,  greater  capacity  and  more 
finished  quality. 

Here  are  some  of  the  practical,  convincing  reasons — conclusive  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  these  cars. 


First.  Touring  Quality — demonstrated  on  the 
350  mile  non-stop  run  made  by  a  Model  “A”  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  14  hours  and 
12  minutes,  actual  running  time.  This  run  was 
made  on  the  high  gear.  When  Cincinnati  was 
reached  the  car  was  driven  to  the  top  of  Vine 
Street  Hill,  still  on  the  high  gear.  The  car  which 
made  this  remarkable  demonstration  of  touring 
and  hill-climbing  ability  was  taken  fre^h  from  the 
factory  and  represented  the  average  run  of  stock. 

Second.  Touring  Quality — demonstrated  by 
the  perfect  score  made  on  the  Glidden  Tour  in 
competition  with  cars  costing  more  than  double 
its  price. 

Third.  To  prove  how  well  the  car  had  with¬ 
stood  the  str.iin  of  the  Glidden  Tour  the  same  car, 
No.  51,  was  driven  from  Bretton  Woods,  N.  IT, 
to  New  York  City  without  any  adjustment  or  al¬ 
teration,  making  a  non-stop  run  of  505  miles 
through  mud  and  rain  in  the  record  time  of  21 
hours  and  30  minutes  actual  running  time,  under 
the  official  observation  of  the  A.  A. A.  committee. 

Fourth.  Brake  reliability-  demonstrated  in 


winning  the  brake  contest  at  the  Open  Air  Show 
in  New  York. 

Fifth.  Vibration  test  won  at  the  Open  Air 
Show  by  carrying  a  pail  of  water  brimming  full, 
on  the  tonneau  floor  for  200  yards  from  a  standing 
start,  spilling  but  %  of  an  inch  on  the  way. 

Sixth.  Motor  endurance— demonstrated  by 
the  100  hour  non-stop  test  made  in  Chicago. 

Seventh.  Motor  endurance — demonstrated  by 
the  200  hour  non-stop  test  made  in  Detroit. 

Eighth.  Motor  endurance— demonstrated  by 
the  100  hour  non-stop  test  made  in  Cincinnati. 

Ninth.  Hill  climbing  ability — demonstrated 
at  Crawford  Notch,  Mt.  Washington,  Twin 
Peak  Hill  Climb,  California,  and  the  New  York- 
Poughkeepsie  run. 

Tenth.  Roadability— demonstrated  by  the  75 
mile  run  from  New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  over 
difficult  hills  and  trying  road  conditions  with  the 
high  speed  lever  sealed  in.  Also  in  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California,  run,  and  the  St.  Catherines  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  high-speed-lever-sealed-in  run. 


The  Oldsmobile,  Model  “A,”  Touring  Car  for  1907,  has  35-40  H.  P.  Four-Cylinder  Motor. 
Cylinders  4bzx>-\%  ground  and  polished  by  special  machinery.  Pistons  ground  into  cylinders  with 
powdered  glas.->.  Wheels,  with  special  spoke  design  are  34x4  inches,  rear,  and  34x314  inches  front. 
Springs  2 >4  x 36  inches  front  and  3*4X52  inches  rear,  make  the  car  wonderfully  well-balanced  and 
easy  riding.  Wheel  base  is  10614  inches.  Complete  specifications  sent  on  request.  Price  $2750. 
For  further  reasons  address  Dept.  C.  W. 


Member  of  Association  Licensed 
A  utoihohile  Manufacturers 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  shall  exhibit  only  at  the  Seventh 
National  A  lUomobile  Show  at  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  Jan.  12th  to 
19th.  1907 


REO 

1907 


REO  1907  Touring-car,  $1250 

18-20  horse  power,  94  inch  wheel-bnse.  Five  passengers.  Detachable  tonneau.  Two  speeds  and 
reverse.  REO  disc  clutch.  40  miles  an  hour.  Full  lamp  equipment.  $1250  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

More  so  than  Ever 

Abler,  handsomer,  quieter,  stronger,  roomier, 
easier-riding. 

Here  are  some  of  the  improvements  that  make  it  so : 

Increased  motor-power  in  the  touring-car;  perfected  and  noiseless 
transmission;  noiseless  chain;  adjustable  motion-saving,  wear-resisting 
steering-gear;  longer  wheel-base;  a  lower-setting  body  with  no  lower 
clearance;  curved  dash,  and  shapelier  hood. 

These  are  features  that  bring  the  1907  REO  right 
up  to  now. 

They  give  a  new  style,  a  new  finish,  a  new  attractiveness 
and  “go”  to  the  car  that  was  always  right  and  needed  no 
change;  the  car  that  has  captured  more  trophies  at  real 
motoring — in  and  over  its  class — and  that  gives  more  and 
does  more  in  proportion  to  price  and  operating  cost  than 
any  other  motor-car  ever  built. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  which  describes  in  detail  the  1907  Touring-car;  2  to  4 
passenger  Runabout  at  $675;  10-passenger  Bus;  and  smart  4-passenger  Coupe. 

R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO. 

General  Sales  Agents 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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From  W.  h.  MOORE’S  I^WportTy" 


read  of 


me. 


There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  should  not  buy  every  copy  of  every  magazine  or  periodical  you 
I  am  the  largest  buyer  of  subscriptions  in  the  world  and  I  will  SAVE  MONEY  for  you  on  your  subscriptions  because 
I  buy  in  enormous  quantities  and  sell  to  you  at  less  than  the  publishers  prices.  Last  year  I  handled  neaily  ONE  M 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  patrons  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  foreign  countries,  for  monthly,  weekly,  daily 
and  technical  periodicals  published  everywhere  in  all  languages.  No  matter  how  few  or  how  many  subscriptions  you  buy 
send  to  me.  I  SAVE  MONEY  for  you  and  you  get  your  publications  just  as  surely  and  quickly  as  it  ordered  direct  of  the  pul  ihshei  s. 

Also  indud- 
Our  ing  Wo- 
Club  man’s  Home 
Price  Companion 


Also  indud- 
Our  ing  Wo- 
Club  man’s  Home 
Price  Companion 

.$2.50  $3.15 
1.65  2.30 
2  30 


cnrrccc  /With  Ainslee’s  Magazine 
jllltjj  /  with  American  Boy  .  . 

..  .  „  ,  /  with  American  Magazine  .  .165 

MAllA/INr  I  with  Appleton’s  Magazine  .  .  2.00  2.65 

I  with  Atlantic  Monthly  .  .  4.35  5  00 

OF  V  with  Bookman .  2.90  3.55 

»  with  Boston  Cooking  School 
Cosmopolitan  %  Magazine  ...  .  .  1.65  2.30 

■  with  Burr  McIntosh  Monthly  .  3.00  3.65 

lvvith  Century  Magazine  .  .  .  4,75  5.40 

American  J with  Children’s  Magazine  .  .  1.65  2.30 

Magazine  /with  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  .  1  65  2  30 

/  with  Country  Life  in  America  4.00  4.65 

\  with  Current  Literature  .  .  .  2.75  3  40 

Good  House-  Iwith  F.tude  (for  music  lovers)  .  2.00  2.65 

keeping  Iwith  Garden  Magazine  .  .  .  1.65  2.30 

Jwith  Good  Housekeeping  .  .  1.65  2.30 

0  m  with  Harper’s  Bazar  ....  1  65  2.30 

Harper’s  Bazar  a  with  Harper’s  Magazine  .  .  .  4.35  5.00 

f  with  Harper’s  Weekly  .  .  .  4.35  5.00 

I  with  Home  Needlework  .  .  .1.65  2.30 

1  with  House  Beautiful  ....  2.50  3.15 

\  with  Housekeeper .  1  35  2.00 

\  with  Independent  .  .  .  2.35  3.00 

'with  International  Studio  .  .  5.25  5.90 


( with  Judge . $5.25  $5.90 

with  Junior  Toilettes .  2.25  2.90 

with  Keramic  Studio .  4.50  5.15 

with  Ladies’  World .  1.35  2.00 

with  Leslie’s  Weekly  (new  subs)  3.25  3  90 

l  with  Leslie’s  Weekly  (renewals)  4.35  5.00 

I  with  Life .  5.50  6.15 

I  with  Lippincott’s  Magazine  .  .  2.50  3  15 

Iwith  Literary  Digest  (new  subs.)  3.60  4.25 

with  Little  Folks  (new  subs.).  .  1.65  2  30 

with  Metropolitan  Magazine  .  .  1.65  2.30 

k  with  McCall’s  Magazine  .  .  .  1.35  2  00 

1  with  Modern  Priscilla  ....  1.35  2.00 

|  with  Motor  ........  2  75  3  40 

f  with  Musician .  2.00  2.65 

with  National  Magazine  .  .  .  1.65  2.30 

with  Outing  Magazine  .  .  .  .  2  35  3  00 

with-Outlook ........  4.00  4.65 

with  Pearson’s  Magazine  .  .  .  2  00  2.65 

*with  Pictorial  Review  ....  1.65  2.30 


2.00 

2.35 


#with  Puck . 

r  with  Recreation  .... 
with  Ram’s  Horn  .... 
with  Reader  Magazine  .  . 

with  Review  of  Reviews 
k  with  St.  Nicholas  .... 

Iwith  Scientific  American  . 
j  with  Scribner’s  Magazine  . 

/  with  Smart  Set . 

'  with  Suburban  Life  .  .  . 

with  Sunset  Magazine  (after  Jan. 

1st,  ’07,  add  35c.) . 165 

|  with  Table  Talk . 1.65 

with  Travel  Magazine  .  .  .  .1.65 

^  with  Toilettes . 2.50 

with  What  to  Eat . 1.65 

with  Woman’s  Home  Companion  1  65 

with  World  To-Day . 1.65 

with  World’s  Work,  Delineator, 
and  McClure’s . 3.65 


Also  includ- 
Our  ing  Wo- 
Club  man’s  Home 
Price  Companion 

.$5.25  $5.90 
2  00  2.65 

2.65 
3.00 

3  00 
4.30 

4  40 
4  65 


3.65 

3.75 

3.65 
3.00 

1.65 


3.65 

2.30 

2.30 
2  30 
2.30 
3.15 
2  30 
2  30 
2.30 

4  45 


Ladies’  Home  Journal  /  ^ 

Saturday  Evening  Post\  $3*00 

Each  Magazine  may  be  mailed  to  a  different  address.  The  “Woman’s  Home  Companion”  is 


The  above  are  examples  of  my  offers, 
included  in  any 
Home  Companion 
tan,”  “Good  Hoi 
‘National  Magazine 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  $1 .00  I  B°th  jo  one  Ad  I  P* ifome  Companion  ^ no  l  Mpr?ce  b 

Harper’s  Bazar nlod.fcren«L  ^  $'-5°  I  Success  Magazine  J-OOS  $3.00  I 

Why  pay  the  publishers’  prices  when  you  can  buy  for  less  of  me? 


World’s  Work  $3.00) 

McClure’s  Magazine  1.00  > 
Delineator  1.00 , 


My  Club 
Price 
$3.00 


My  64  Page  Catalog  Free 

It  lists  all  magazines  and  periodicals  and  thousands  of  clubs 

This  rear  why  not  give  each  friend  a  subscription  to  some  good  magazine  or  other  periodica]  ? 
Each  month  or  week  the  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  you.  Nothing  is  more  enjoyed 
or  appreciated  as  a  gift  than  a  good  periodical. 

W.  H.  MOORE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

94  Moore  Bldg. 


IN  ANSWERING 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Clothes 


Fur  T rimmed 
Garments 

—  like  illustration,  are 
comfortable,  serviceable 
and  artistic  looking  coats. 
The  trouble  with  most 
fur-trimmed  overcoats  is 
that  they  lack  character. 
No  style  to  them.  Few 
makers  of  clothes  know 
the  art  of  handling  furs 

—  few  of  them  know 
how  to  cut  and  fit  the 
collar.  It  really  requires 
expert  workmanship  to 
produce  a  garment  that 
sets  right  — there’s 
more  to  the  making  of 
one  of  these  coats  than 
you  can  perhaps  imagine. 
Ask  your  clothier  to  show 
you  an  Adler  Colle= 
gian  —  and  you’ll  see 
the  richest  looking  gar¬ 
ment  you’ve  ever  in¬ 
spected  at  any  price. 

It  will  fit  and  you’ll  get 

Prices  $25.00  to  $65.00.  Write  us  for  book  of 

It’s  free. 


real  comfort  out  of  it.  _ _ _ _  ^  w  vv,ue  Us 

styles  with  more  particulars  regarding  fur-trimmed  garments. 


David  Adler  4  Sons  Clothing  Co. 

Makers  o/Nobby  Clothes  MILWAUKEE 


Tool  Booklet  Free 


m  i 


Sharpened  Tools 

Ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  would  sharpen 
T  pencil  ?  If  you  did  it  was  a  Keen 
Kutter,  for  every  Keen  Kutter  edged 
tool  is  sharpened  at  the  shop.  On  the  other 
hand — did  you  ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  you 
had  to  grind  before  using,  and  in  grinding  find 
a  flaw  or  soft  spot?  That  is  the  reason  that 
most  manufacturers  do  not  give  you  a  sharpened 
tool.  They  let  you  take  the  risk. 


QUALITY  TOOf.S 


are  offered  you  with  every  risk  of  quality  or  temper  removed.  Edges  are 
keen  and  perfect— temper  aud  quality  are  tested  and  every  tool  is  stamped 
W1^a  name  trademark  for  identification  and  guarantee.  You  don’t 
need  to  be  a  tool  expert  to  buy  the  best  tool  of  any  kind.  Just  ask  for  a  Keen 

Satohet  Ay°UnaUt  3  S?WbChiSe1’  Blt’  DriU-  Gimlet’  Awl,  P^ne,  Hammer 
Hatchet, .Axe,  Drawing-knife,  Pocket-knife,  Screw-driver,  File,  Glass-cutter’ 

Ice-pick,  Lawn-mower,  or  any  tool  for  bench,  home,  garden  or  farm.  ’ 

Sold  for  37  years  under  this  mark  and  motto  : 

The  collection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  forgotten  ' 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  ®  * 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us. 

Tool  Booklet  on  request. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU’LL  NEVER  RUN  OUT  OF  GASOLINE 

on  the  road  when  you  have  a  Winton  Model  M. 

Every  time  the  tank  is  filled,  two  gallons  go  automatically  into  a  reserve 
supply  tank,  and  can  t  be  used  accidentally,  or  without  warning.  When  the 
main  tank  runs  dry,  you  turn  a  valve,  and  the  reserve  gasoline  takes  the  Model 
M  to  a  base  of  supply. 

A  gage  always  shows  how  much  gasoline  the  mam  tank  contains,  but  you 
may  forget  to  look.  No  matter — you’ll  never  be  stranded.  That  two  gallon 
reserve  is  your  constant  protection. 

.  .  Thh  safety  idea  is  one  of  the  very  least  important  features  of  the  Winton 
Model  M.  We  mention  it  only  to  show  how  carefully  every  detail  is  worked 
out  even  to  details  that  offset  forgetfulness. 

Note  these  features  of  the  Model  M 


Seats  seven  passengers. 

40  H.  P.  four  cylinder  motor. 

Offset  cylinders;  save  power  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “  knock.' ’ 

Interchangeable,  mechanical  valves;  all 
on  one  side  of  motor. 

Single  cam  shaft;  offset  to  save  power. 

Multiple  disc  clutch,  will  start  on  any 
speed  from  standstill  without  jar  or 
shock. 

Tested  to  hold  90  H.  P. 

Four  forward  speeds;  selective,  sliding 
gear  transmission. 

Direct  drive  on  third  speed,  with 
countershaft  at  rest. 


Clutch  and  transmission  run  on  annular 
ball  bearings. 

Carburetor  mechanically  throttled: 

hand  and  foot  control. 

Positive  "Shooting"  oiler,  mechanically 
operated. 

Improved  Winton  Twin  springs. 

Four  brakes,  all  on  rear  hubs. 

Wheels  and  pinion  shaft  run  on  taper 
roller  bearings. 

Drive  shaft  horizontal  under  normal 

load. 

New  roller  type  universal  joints. 

Jump  spark  ignition. 

Centrifugal  pump  cooling. 


Wheel  base,  I  1 2  inches. 

Trunk  carrier,  gas,  oil  and  tail  lamps, 
horn,  tools,  etc.,  included  as 
equipment. 

Instant  access  to  all  working  parts. 

Bearing  surfaces  ground  to  accuracy  of 
1-10,000  of  an  inch. 

Materials  tested  to  assure  safety. 

Price,  $3500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

Book  M  gives  the  details. 

Book  Ml  describes  Type  X-I-V,  30 
H.  P.,  four  cylinders.  Same  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  materials  and  exacting 
workmanship  as  on  Model  M.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  the  be#  $2500  car  for  1 907. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  (/& )  Cleveland,  0„  U.  S.  A. 


-■  \ 


A  new  historical  series  by 


Ida  M.  Tarbell 

(Author  of  “Standard  Oil,”  “Lincoln,”  “Napoleon,”  Etc.) 

begins  in  the  December  number  of  I  he  American  Magazine. 
It  is  a  great  human  history  of  business  and  politics  since  the 
Civil  War.  Two  other  big  features  of  the  Christmas  number  of 

The  American  Magazine 


are 


MR.  DOOLEV  ON  THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

and 

“Science,  Saint  Skinflint  and  Santa  Claus” 

by 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

I  his  Christmas  number  of  1  he  American  Magazine  is  the  third 
under  the  new  editors  and  owners:  John  S.  Phillips,  F.  P.  Dunne 
(Mr.  Dooley),  William  Allen  White,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  Kay  Stannard  Baker. 

GET  IT  AT  ANY  NEWS  STAND  10  CTS 

Or  send  $ i .00  for  a  year' s  subscription  to  Phillips  Pub.  Co.,  141-yth  Avc.,  At  Y.  City 


*N  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISE  MEN 


TS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Won’t  Cost  You  a  Cent 

To  Wear  the  BEST  Tailor-Made 

$1?t:n  SUIT  olf 

l£ou  OVERCOAT 

ALL  YOTJ  need  to  do  is  to 
'get  two  men  to  write  us, 

•  -n  mentioning  your  name — 

WE  WILL  DO  THE  REST 

We  will  send  you  and  them 
our  latest  samples  for  suits 
and  overcoats,  and  if  they 
order  you  will  receive  from 
us  a  $12  50  suit  or  overcoat 
of  your  selection  which  won’t 
cost  you  a  cent. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  CO. 

2  Dept.  L.  15.  242-244  Market  St. 

CHICAGO 


Discernment  in 
Uie  matter  of 
beverages  is  a 
recognized  at¬ 
tribute  of  first- 
class  clubs — 
and  is  reflected 
in  the  club  pref¬ 
erence  for 


Satisfying  in  its 
every  use  is  White 
Rocb — makes  still  wines 
effervescent;  makes  liquors 
salubrious;  makes  soft  drinks 
delicious.  A  table  water  pure, 
smooth  arid  palatable. 

Served  and  sold  everywhere. 


FREE! 

Washing 
Clothes  without  Work 


Put  in  the  clothes,  hot  water  and  some 
soap,  attach  the  hose  to  the  faucet  and  turn 
on  the  water  —  the  pressure  operates  the 
motor  which  does  all  the  work.  The 

0-J0Y  Motor  Washing  Machine 

washes  all  kinds  of  clothes,  from  thin  linens 
to  heavy  blankets,  white  or  colored  clothes, 
and  it  washes  spotlessly  clean— takes  20 
minutes  to  wash  a  tubful.  It  never  tears  the 
clothes  or  breaks  the  buttons. 

Davs’  Free  Trial  Try  the  O-Joy  in  your  home 
is  uays  rree  trial  for  J5  dayg  at  our  expense. 

If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  send  it  back. 
Don’t  send  any  money,  just  ask  for  an  O-Joy  on  15 
days’  FREE  TRIAL.'  We  will  prepay  the  freight. 
Write  today  for  booklet  folly  describing  this  won¬ 
derful  new  washing  machine. 

American  Washer  Co.,  110  Sidney  Str.,  St.  Louis 


Try  It 

15  Days 


Coll  ler’s 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1906 


COVER  DESIGN  ....  Drawn  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TREES.  Full  Page  in  Color  .  Frederic  Remington 

II.  Snaking  Logs  to  the  Skidway 


EDITORIALS . 

THE  OPENING  OF  CONGRESS  .  .  .  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  MACHINE.  Photograph . 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  . 

THE  PRESIDENT  SEES  THE  CANAL.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  Frederick  Palmer 
FULTON  OF  OREGON.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  a  Document  . 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH  ......  Arthur  Ruhl 

Illustrated  with  a  Sketch  by  Arthur  William  Brown 

DEVELOPING  THE  AEROPLANE.  Photographs  . 

FORSAKEN  MOUNTAIN.  Story  ....  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

Illustrated  by  George  Wright 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE . 
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A  CHARMING  PRESENT 
FOJC  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

. . .  ‘TjcMM 


SENSIBLE,  PRACTICAL 
AND  USEFUL  GIFT 


AllRlKgElk 

iidWiSkv  e 

fft  P? 

rixliWlki 

iUI'ylAlil!> 


Price 

3.50 


DID  you  ever  see  some  friend  take  the  cap  off  the  pen  point 
end  of  a  fountain  pen  and  then  look  dark  and  finally  take 
a  piece  of  paper  and  wipe  off  the  nozzle?  If  you  have, 
you  may  he  sure  it  was  not  a  Parker  Lucky  Curve 
Fountain  Pen. 

“What!  DVyou  mean  to  say  that  this  common  and  disagreeable 
feature  Is  eliminated  in  the  Parker?” 

Most  certalnlysAve  do.  for.  to  prevent  that  trouble,  the  famous 
Lucky  Curv>sNifcas  invented 

“Then  why  isSkeVery  one  who  uses  a  fountain  pen  does  not 
buy  a  Parker?” 

opte  do  not  take  the  time,  as  you  do, 
hat  to  buy  and  what  not  to  buv,  and 
;e  they  do  not  inform  themselves  of 


Simply  because  si 
to  Inform  themselvi 
buy  something m^ri 
something  better. 

“But  will  you  please 
the  Parker  cleanly  when 
Very  Gladly.  Space  is  ^  ^ 
cannot  be  given.  “Becausi  . 
title  of  a  neat  little  booklet.  L 
request,  which  tells  all  about  tills 


it  Is  the  Lucky  Curve  makes 
the  fingers?" 
here  that  a  full  explanation 
the  ‘Lucky  Curve’  “  is  the 
1fu'k  illustrated,  awaiting  your 
t  atSmprovement  and  others. 


;n  Into  trouble  If  he 
a  fountain  pen 
examine  the 

CURVE 


No  intelligent  person  would,  knowin: 
could  avoid  it:  and  a  safe  rule  in>fc 
and  not  be  Imposed  upon.  Is  to  ui 
thread  end. 

SEE  THAT  IT  HAS  THE 

Most  of  the  best  dealers  In  the  country  ; 

If  vours  does  not,  send  direct  to  us,  and 
prompt  attention. 

Catalogue  upon  request. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

18  Mill  St..  JANESVILLE.  WIS. 


Parker  Pen. 
fer  will  have 


All  Gibson  Books  in  One 


Sold  only 

evERYMT  PEOfU 

Eleven 

OUR  NEIGHBORS 

by 

in 

Subscription 

=2. 

Q«A»  D»  Gfc~° 

One 

autos  MMt  assoN 

With 

Scribner’s 

Magazine 


Copyright ,  1906,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


Eleven  books  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Gibson  have 
appeared  in  the  last  twelve  years.  It  would 
cost  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  buy  them  all. 

THE  GIBSON  BOOK 

in  two  volumes,  contains  all  the  drawings  in  these  eleven  books  and  is  sold 
with  a  subscription  to  Scribner’s  Magazine  included — at  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  eleven  original  books.  It  is  the  greatest  collection  of  drawings 
by  one  man  ever  published.  The  wit,  humor  and  delightful  sentiment 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  this  infinite  variety  of  subjects  make 
“The  Gibson  Book”  really  a  history  of  our  own  times  in  pen  and  ink. 

It  is  offered  only  in  connection  with 

Scribner’s  Magazine 

which  in  1906-7  will  contain  a  novel  by  Edith  Wharton  and  stories 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  James  B.  Con¬ 
nolly,  Sewell  Ford,  W.  L.  Alden  and  many  others,  and 
drawings  by  Frost,  Penfield,  Wyeth  and  S.  S.  Stilwell, 

Rackham  and  Wright. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 


C.  W. 


Messrs. 
Charles 
Scribner’s 
Sons 

New  York 

Please  send  infor¬ 
mation  in  reference 
to  your  special  offer  on 
“The  Gibson  Book,” 
including  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Scribner’s  Magazine. 


Name- 


Address 


HAVE 
A 

SMOKE 


We  will  send  you  absolutely 


FREE 


—  a  small  box,  full  size  cigars  — charges  prepaid. 

They’re  better  than  any  “two  for  a  quarter” 
you  ever  smoked. 

This  is  an  honest  offer,  to  introduce  our  high- 
grade  cigars.  You  incur  no  obligation  to  our  factory. 

State  the  cigar  you  usually  smoke— Havana  or 
domestic— light  or  dark,  then  we’ll  send  the  cigars. 
They  cost  you  nothing;  we  want  you  to  try  them 
at  our  expense. 


E.  H.  FORD  &  CO. 


Factory,  Temple  Block  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


•  FOR  A 

$25„  SUIT 


Nothing  to  Pay 

In  Advance  on  Suit 

Will  be  sent  when  ready  on  ap¬ 
proval,  to  be  paid  for  only  if  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory,  otherwise  return  at 
mv  expense. 

These  suits  will  be  made  from 
suit  length  remnants  left  on  hand 
from  this  season's  fine  cloths  used 
in  my  $25  made-to-order  suits. 

Rather  than  carry  these  fine  suit 
lengths  over  until  next  year,  I  will 
make  them  up  into  sack  suits  for 
only  $ro,  guaranteeing  perfect  fit 
and  workmanship. 

Oo  request,  will  send  a  number  of  samples 
to  select  from.  My  advice  is  to  write  at  once, 
as  the  quantity  of  these  cloths  is  very  limited 
and  you  will  never  have  such  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  order  a  $’25  suit  for  only  $10.00. 


PRINS  THE  TAILOR  $26  'SUIT  TAILOR 


C  235  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  anil  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’  M  EA  UA  &  ItllOUk,  Pat.  Attya.,  018  V  St.,  Washington,  D„C» 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


A  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  oi 

all  the  publications  of  the  house  sent  free  by  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 

ADVENTURES  OF  JOUJOU.  By  Edith  Macvane. 
Daintiest  and  most  charming  love  story  of  the  year.  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  color  by  Frank  Ver  Beck.  In  a  box,  cloth, 
$2.00.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  MAID  IN  ARCADY.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
author  of  “An  Orchard  Princess”  and  “Kitty  of  the 
Roses.”  Illustrated  in  colors  and  tints.  In  a  box. 
Cloth.  §2.0t).  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN  GARDENS.  Edited  by  Guy  Lowell.  The 
most  beautiful  book  of  its  class.  A  veritable  treasure 
for  every  garden  lover.  10  x  12  inches.  227  illustrations. 
$7.50  express  paid.  Bates  &  Guild  Co .,  Boston. 

AMERICAN  GIRL.  By  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  An 
elaborate  gift  book.  Interesting  text  printed  in  two 
colors.  Illustrated  with  16  full  page  drawings  in  full 
color  and  23  drawings  in  black  and  tint.  Size  7  x  9% 
inches.  Boxed.  $2.50  net.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company , 
New  York. 

A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN.  By  Myrtle  Reed,  author 
of  “Lavender  and  Old  Lace,”  “The  Master’s  Violin,” 
“At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack  o’  Lantern,”  etc.  $1.50  net. 
“The  best  story  Miss  Reed  has  written.” — N.  Y.  Globe. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

A  STRANGE  FLAW.  By  Henry  S.  Wilcox.  It  will  be 
the  most  talked  about  book  of  the  year.  12mo.  Cloth, 
Gilt  Top.  Price  $1.50.  Thompson  &  Thomas.  Chicago. 

BANGS’  BEST  BOOKS.  “A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,” 
“The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat,”  “Coffee  and  Repar¬ 
tee” — three  uniform  voiumes,  attractively  bound.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Peter  Newell.  With  a  year’s  subscription 
for  Harper’s  Magazine.  Price  $6.00,  payable  $1.00 
monthly.  Books  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  first 
$1.00.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  WILD  ANIMALS.  By 

Ellen  Velvin,  F.Z.S.  An  entirely  new  thing  in  animal 
literature,  studying  wild  animals  in  captivity.  Much  of 
it  very  exciting.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company ,  hew  York. 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  A  luxurious  New  Edition  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini’s  Autobiography;  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  the  Student  and  the  Collector. 
Printed  on  special  hand-made  paper,  containing  40  full- 
page  photogravure  illustrations,  with  artistic  cover  de¬ 
sign.  2  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  boxed,  $6.00  net ;  ex¬ 
press  extra.  Brentano's,  N.  Y. 

BILLY  BOUNCE.  By  W.  W.  Denslow  and  Dudley  A. 
Bragdon.  The  funniest  book  of  the  year  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  one  hundred.  Illustrated  by 
Denslow.  $1.50.  G.  W.  Billingham  Co.,  New  York. 

BLIND  ALLEYS.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50.  A  strong  story  of  New  York  life.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  93  Federal  Street ,  Boston. 


BOB  HAMPTON  OF  PLACER.  By  Randall  Parrish.  A 
vital,  exciting  story  of  the  Dakota  plains  and  Custer’s 
fighting  Seventh.  Sixth  edition.  Illustrated  in  color. 
$1.50.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

BOOK  OF  CAGE  BIRDS.  Contains  illustrations  of 
every  kind  of  cage  bird  and  instructions  for  their  care. 
Color  plate  of  different  varieties  of  Canaries.  15  cents 
by  mail.  Associated  Fanciers,  401  North  Third  St.. 
Philadelphia. 

BOYS’  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  By  Helen 
Nicolay,  based  on  Nicolay  and  Hay’s  standard  life. 
“A  vers  vivid  and  inspiring  narrative.”  Beautifully 
illustrated.  $1.50.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

BRIER -PATCH  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  J. 
Long.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  $1.50  net. 
Ginn  &  Company. 

BUSY  PEOPLE'S  LIBRARY.  Holiday  Gift  in  5  vol¬ 
umes.  Scientific  Letter-Writing,  Word  Book.  Correct 
English.  Punctuation  and  Proverbs,  complete  set  de 
livered  auy where  for  $3.50. 

Publicity  Pub.  Co  ,  90  Library  Court ,  Chicago. 

BURNETT’S  (MRS.)  FAIRY  STORIES.  Two  delight¬ 
ful  books,  “Queen  Silver-Bell”  and  “Racketty-Packetty 
House.”  Illus.  in  full  color,  60  cents.  Clever  and 
lovely— perfect  gifts  for  little  folks.  Century,  New  York. 

BY  THE  ETERNAL.”  Opie  Read’s  great  American 
Novel.  A  fascinating  page  from  unwritten  history. 
Lecorative  cloth  covers,  colored  frontis.,  6  halftones,  303 
pgs.  $1.50  postpaid.  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago. 

CACHE  LA  POUDRE.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A  brill¬ 
iantly  written  and  lively  portrayal  of  life  in  the  Wild 
West  leading  up  to  the  massacre  of  Custer.  Illustrated 
by  >chrey  vogel,  Deming,  etc.  Edition  de  Luxe  bound  in 
genuine  Indian  smoke  tanned  buck-skin.  $6.  Reg.  Ed. 
$1  50.  Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Orange  Judd 
Co..  New  York. 

CAPTAIN  COURTESY.  By  Edward  Childs  Carpenter. 
A  dramatic  love  story  of  Southern  California  in  Holiday 
dress.  Illustrations  in  color.  Price  $150.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

CARD  INDEX  COOK  BOOK.  100  Cards  for  writing 
your  own  recipes  with  index  cards,  all  in  a  beautiful 
red  silk  cloth  box.  Sent  postpaid  35  cents.  The  Bible 
House,  323  Dearboim  St.,  Chicago. 

CHATEAUX  OF  TOURAINE.  The  season’s  art  book, 
a  superb  gift  for  traveler  or  art  lover.  Illustrated 
in  color  by  Jules  Guerin,  and  from  photographs.  $6. 
net,  post.  27  cents.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

CHATTERBOX  FOR  1906.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Small  4to,  illuminated  board  covers,  $1.25.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  chromo  side,  $1.75.  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

CHEERFUL  CRICKET.  By  Jeannette  Marks.  A  fas¬ 
cinating  juvenile  in  four  colors,  told  in  delightful 
language.  The  pictured  acts  and  the  quaint  talk  of 
familiar  creatures  like  the  butterfly,  the  bee,  the  cricket 
will  win  every  young  mind  and  heart.  The  best  and 
handsomest  juvenile  of  the  year.  $2.00.  Smally  May¬ 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

CHOOSING  A  CAREER.  By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  Editor 
of  Success.  The  one  right  Christmas  present  for  the  boy 
seeking  advice  on  an  all-important  question.  95  cts., 
postpaid.  Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE.  52  pages  Illustrated, 
describing  350  Books  for  Presents  suited  to  all  tastes 
and  all  purses,  sent  on  application. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  W.  23rt  St.,  New  York. 

COL  CROCKETT’S  COOPERATIVE  CHRISTMAS.  By 
Rupert  Hughes.  A  typical  American  Christmas  Story. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Price  $1.00.  George  IP.  Jacobs 
£  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DETECTIVE.  By  Alfred  Henry 

Lewis.  $1.50.  Full  of  the  magic  fascination  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  dangerous  life  of  a  New  York  detective. 
A.  S.  Baimes  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CONISTON.  By  Winston  Churchill,  is  the  most  widely 
read  novel  of  the  year,  original  and  distinctive  as  it  is 
fascinating— a  big  story.  Cloth.  $1.50.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

CORRECT  ENGLISH  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT.  By 

Thomas  H  Russell,  editor-in-chief  of  Webster’s  Imperial 
Dictionary.  Ready  and  practical  help  to  all  who  wish 
to  speak  and  write  correctly.  50  cts.  postpaid.  G.  C 
Ogilvie  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

CRIMSON  SWEATER.  New  popular  athletic  story  by 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  Just  the  gift  for  boy.  “A  de¬ 
lightful  story  for  boys  that  sisters  will  enjoy  as  well.” 
Illustrated,  $1.50.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

CUENTOS  TICOS.  Short  stories  of  Costa  Rica.  By 
Ricardo  Pernandez  Guardia.  From  the  Spanish  by 
Gray  Casement.  Fully  illus.  $2.00.  Burrows  Broth¬ 
ers,  Cleveland. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  PURITANS.  By  Seth  C. 
Beach.  Charming  sketches,  with  portraits,  of  seven 
famous  New  England  women:  Catherine  Sedgwick; 
Mary  Ware;  Lydia  Child;  Dorothea  Dix  ;  Margaret 
Fuller  ;  H.  B.  Stowe  ;  Louisa  Alcott.  Christmas  edition. 
$1.50  net;  $1.60  mailed.  Amer.  Unit.  Assn.,  Boston. 
DELIA,  THE  BLUEBIRD  OF  MULBERRY 
BEND.  A  thrilling  story  of  a  redeemed  life  from  the 
Slums.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore.  Illustrated.  65 
cts.  postpaid.  773  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 
DICTIONARY.  WEBSTER’S  IMPERIAL.  Newest 
and  largest  edition.  Insist  on  Imperial.  2,176  pages. 
An  acceptable  and  practical  gift.  New  price,  $5.00. 
G.  C.  Ogilvie,  Chicago. 

DON’TS.  A  vest  pocket  friend  to  everybody  who  writes 
or  talks.  3,500  common  words  often  mispronounced, 
rules  of  syntax,  etc.  50  cts.  postpaid.  G.  C.  Ogilvie  <£ 
Co..  Chicago. 

DR.  BARTON’S  NEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  With  400 
beautiful  pictures,  560  large  pages.  A  most  suitable 
Christmas  Gift.  Half-Morocco  binding,  express  pre¬ 
paid,  $2.50.  The  Bible  House ,  323  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
EVERYDAY  ETIQUETTE.  By  Marion  Harland.  The 
by-laws  of  good  society;  the  final  word  on  the  correct 
thing  in  manners  and  all  social  relations.  Complete 
index.  95  cts.,  postpaid.  Bobbs- MerHll,  Indianapolis. 
FAMOUS  ACTOR  FAMILIES  IN  AMERICA.  The 
dramatic  critic,  Montrose  J.  Moses,  here  gives  a  thor¬ 
oughly  readable  study  of  our  best  known  actor  families, 
such  as  the  Booths,  the  Jeffersons,  the  Drews  and 
others.  Beautifully  printed  and  profusely  illustrated. 
$2  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

FIVE  AMERICAN  POLITICIANS.  Studies  in  Boss- 
ism  and  Graft.  By  S.  P.  Orth.  Photogravure.  $2.00. 
Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland. 


FIVE  LITTLE  PEPPERS  AND  HOW  THEY  GREW. 

By  Margaret  Sidney.  Holiday  Edition.  Illustrated. 
$2.00.  The  choicest  of  all  gift  books  for  the  young. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  go.,  93  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

FOR  YOUR  DOCTOR.  Handsome,  Morocco  pocket  Visit¬ 
ing  Lists  for  1907,  in  two  sizes.  $1.50  and  $1.25.  Also 
“extra”  lists  in  genuine  seal  and  calf  (circular  on  appli¬ 
cation).  Wm.  Wood  &  Company,  51  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  AMERICAN  LEADERS.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Essays  on  Washington,  Franklin,  Channing,  and  Emer¬ 
son,  summarizing  their  achievements  in  shaping  our 
political  and  intellectual  ideals.  $.80  net ;  $.88  mailed. 
Amer.  Lnit.  Assn.,  Boston. 

GEORGIE.  An  ideal  gift^for  a  young  man  or  a  clever 
girl.  A  new  “Dolly  Dialogues,”  the-  hero,  a  man  in 
love  with  every  girl  he  meets.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 
Century  Co.,  New  York. 

GOLDEN  POEMS.  The  home  poetry  book  you  have  all 
been  waiting  for.  550  selections  from  300  authors — all 
in  one  12mo  volume.  Edited  by  F.  F.  Browne.  $1.50. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

GOOD  FORM  FOR  MEN.  A  handy,  sensible  guide  to 
dress  and  conduct  on  all  occasions.  Sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

HEARTS  AND  THE  CROSS.  By  Harold  Morton 
Kramer.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  A  novel  of  intense  and 
stirring  interest.  A  decidedly  suitable  Christmas  gift. 
Lothrop,  Lee  <&  Shepard  Co.,  93  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION.  By  Julian  Laughlin. 
Gives  tfie  origin  of  all  the  great  inventions:  fire,  writ¬ 
ing,  iron,  bronze,  loom,  plow,  sail,  music,  etc.  Over 
500  illustrations,  $5.00.  Order  from  any  book-store  or 
the  author.  417  Fine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  RIDPATH.  Nine  volumes, 
half  morocco  binding.  Big  bargain  on  account  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Failure.  Requires  only  $1.00  of  your  Christmas 
money,  balance  small  sums  monthly.  Beautiful  sample 
pages  free.  Address,  Western  Newspaper  Association, 
204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

HOME  LAW  SCHOOL  SERIES.  By  Chas.  E.  Chadman. 
L.L.M.,  L.L.D.  Now  ready.  Complete  in  12  large  voi¬ 
umes.  Prepares  for  bar  in  any  state.  An  exceptional 
educational  Christmas  gift  for  friends  or  family. 
Special  30  day  Christmas  offer.  12  volumes  in  box, 
Half  Leather  binding  $15.00.  Descriptive  matter 
free  upon  request.  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
Publishers,  350  Wabash  Ave.,  C.  W.,  Chicago. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC.  By  Grenville  Kleiser. 
A  new,  practical  self-instructor  for  students,  professional 
and  business  men ;  numerous  selections  for  practise. 
$1.40  postpaid.  F\ink  &  Wagnalls  Company ,  New  York. 
INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY.  Compiled  by 
Helen  P.  Patten.  The  brief  but  salient  comments, 
topically  arranged,  of  the  great  and  learned  of  olden 
and  modern  times  on  Immortality— a  compilation  of  re¬ 
markable  diversity  and  value.  $1.50  net;  $1.62  mailed. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

IN  WINK-A-WAY  LAND.  Eugene  Field.  Thebestse- 
lection  of  children’s  poems  from  this  author’s  pen,  200 
pages,  including  “Xmas  Eve,”  “Xmas  Morning.” 
Price  75c.  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Company,  Chicago. 

JIMMIE  MOORE  OF  BUCKTOWN.  By  Melvin  E. 
Trotter;  without  doubt  the  most  interesting  boy  char¬ 
acter  of  the  age.  Illustrated.  Decorated  cover.  Price 
75c.  net.  The  Winona  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

KRAUSZ’S  A.B.C.  OF  MOTORING.  Anatomy  of  motor 
car,  etc.  Care  of  the  auto.;  Art  of  driving.  Etiquette  of 
the  Road,  Automobile  Laws  of  each  state,  52  illustrations, 
252  pgs.  Full  leather,  gold  edges,  $2.00.  Cloth  cover  in 
colors,  $1.00.  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago. 

LATTER-DAY  LOVE  SONNETS.  Edited  by  Laurens 
Maynard.  A  collection  of  the  most  brilliant  love  son¬ 
nets  of  nearly  one  hundred  poets  of  the  present  day, 
both  British  and  American — a  notable  group  of  poems 
and  of  authors,  issued  in  handsome  holiday  style.  $2.00 
net;  $2.10  mailed.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 


LETTERS  OF  LABOR  AND  LOVE.  Greater  tha . 
Wagner’s  Simple  Life  is  this  strong  bo  >k  on  right  living 
by  Samuel  M.  Jones,  Golden  Rule  Mayor  of  Toledo. 
95  cts.,  postpaid.  Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

LIFE'S  ENTHUSIASMS.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  A 
clarion  call  to  all  the  noblest  impulses  of  life.  The 
fine  enthusiasms  are  outlined,  and  the  method  of  theii 
cultivation.  A  gift-book  edition  in  two  colors.  $.80 
net;  $.88  mailed.  Amer.  Unit. , Assn.,  Boston. 

LINCOLN  THE  LAWYER.  Best  biography  of  the 
year — new  light  on  Lincoln.  “A  great  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Lincoln.”  By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 
Illus.,  $2.00  net,  post.  14  cents.  Century  Co..  N.  Y. 

MARION  HARLAND'S  COMPLETE  COOK  BOOK 

The  most  exhaustive  and  practical  cook  book  published. 
Thousands  of  recipes;  chapters  on  housekeeping.  780 
pp.,  $1.75,  postpaid.  Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

MISRE PRESENTATIVE  WOMEN.  By  Harry  Graham, 
author  of  “Misrepresentative  Men.”  “Col  D.  Stream 
er.”  More  verses  on  celebrities.  Pictures  by  Groes 
beck.  Illustrated.  $1.00.  Duffleld  &  Co.,  New  York 

MONTLIVET.  By  Alice  Prescott  Smith.  “The  best 
American  historical  romance  by  a  woman  since  ‘To  Have 
and  To  Hold.’  ” — World.  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

MY  QUAKER  MAID.  By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan,  author 
of  “Told  in  the  Hills.”  A  beautiful  romance.  A  love 
story  of  the  sunny  south.  $1.00  postpaid.  Dept.  C, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

NICANOR.  By  C.  Bryson  Taylor.  A  romance  of  Roman 
Britain,  of  fine  dignity  and  power,  and  of  exceptionally 
beautiful  appearance.  Illustrated  in  color.  $1.50. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

OLD  FRANCE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD.  QUEBEC  IN 
THE  17TH  CENTURY.  By  Dr.  James  Douglas. 
Second  ed.  on  India  paper,  beautifully  illus.  $2.50. 
Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland. 

PRINCESS  MARITZA  “An  Exciting  Tale  of  Ad¬ 
venture.” — N.  Y.  SUN.  A  Novel  of  Rapid  Romance. 
Illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher.  All  booksellers.  $1.50 
T  J  McBride  &  Son ,  Publishers,  New  York 


CHE  LOG  ROOK  OF  NOAH'S  ARK.  A  scientific  inves- 
ligation  and  analysis  of  the  Ark  by  a  practical  navi 
gator.  By  Captain  F.  Watiington.  Price  $2.00 
May  hew  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

THE  LOVER'S  MOTHER  GOOSE.  Magnificent  gift 

book.  By  John  Cecil  Clay,  nrtist-laureate  of  the  prettv 
girl.  A  miracle  of  delicious  drawing.  8x11  in.  Boxed 
$2  75  postpaid.  Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis. 


QUIET  TALKS  ABOUT  JESUS.  (25th  thousand.)  By 
S.  D.  Gordon,  the  lamous  author  of  “  Quiet  Talks  on 
Prayer”  and  “Power.”  An  ideal  gift  for  pastor  or 
friend.  75c.  net.  A.  C.  Amnstrong  &  Son. 

RADIANT  MOTHERHOOD.  Margaret  Sangster’s  most 
lovable,  wholesome,  hopeful  and  helpful  book'  Problems 
of  the  American  mother  treated  with  beautiful  sym¬ 
pathy.  95  cts.,  postpaid.  Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

RIDOLFO.  By  Egerton  R.  Williams,  Jr.  A  tale  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  splendid  in  its  vivid  pictures  of 
mediieval  love  and  war.  Pictures  in  color  by  J.  C.  Ley 
endecker.  $1.50.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

RUBAIYAT  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  Oil  King 

finally  breaks  silence.  Discusses  clergy,  universities, 
Miss  Tarbell,  his  creed,  the  courts,  persecutions,  etc. 
Brilliant  sophistries,  clever  epigrams,  haunting  verse. 
A.  Dor  emus,  50  C  Fremont ,  Ohio. 

SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE.  By  Prof.  James 
H.  Hyslop.  Account  of  scientific  investigations  of 
Psychical  Phenomena.  Price  $1.50.  Postage  12  cents 
extra.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston. 

SEEING  FRANCE  WITH  UNCLE  JOHN.  The  new 

book  of  humor  by  Anne  Warner, — an  ideal  gift  for  a 
traveler.  “Really  witty.”  “The  funniest  thing  for 
years.”  Illustrated,  $1.50.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

SIR  GEORGE  WILLIAMS.  By  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams. 
The  inspiring  biography  of  the  great  London  merchant 
who,  when  a  poor  clerk,  founded  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Author¬ 
ized  by  the  International  Committee.  25  illustrations. 
Beautifully  bound.  $1.25  net.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

STARTING  IN  LIFE.  WHAT  EACH  CALLING 
OFFERS  AMBITIOUS  BOYS.  A  practical  guide,  by 
N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  assisted  by  100  eminent  men.  $1.50  net 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

STELLA’S  ADVENTURES  IN  STARLAND.  By  El- 

bridge  H.  Sabin.  For  children  a  captivating  book.  The 
prompt  action,  frequent  incident,  bright  conversation, 
with  such  characters  as  Mr.  Moon,  Mrs.  Venus,  Master 
Mercury,  will,  with  the  numerous  pictures,  delight  any 
child.  $1.50.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND.  By  William  J.  Locke, 
author  “The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,”  etc.  12mo. 
$1.50.  (“Rare  fascination,  irresistible  humor.” — Out¬ 
look.)  New  York ,  John  Lane  Co. 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH.  Limited  reprint  from  1680  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bible.  Perfect  specimen  of  American  book¬ 
making.  Decorated,  illustrated  and  printed  by  R.  F.  Sey¬ 
mour.  $1.75,  postpaid.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis. 

THE  CLINK  OF  THE  ICE.  Eugene  Field.  200  pages 
of  poems  of  wit  and  humor.  This  author’s  best  humor¬ 
ous  works,  containing  portrait  and  autograph.  Price 
75c.  Publishers,  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Company,  Chicago. 

THE  DRAGON  PAINTER.  By  “Sidney  McCall,”  author 
of  “Truth  Dexter,”  etc.  A  passionate,  Oriental  love 
story.  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

THE  FADING  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER.  A  Poem  of 
the  Present  Time.  By  Theodore  Tilton.  Beautifully 
Printed  and  Bound.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Decora¬ 
tive  Cover  and  Border.  A  Magnificent  Xmas  Gift.  Post 
Paid  $1.50.  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

THE  FOOLISH  ALMANAC  2ND.  The  entirely  new 
Foolish  Almanac  for  1907.  All  the  regular  almanac 
features  jestingly  treated.  Bound  in  cretonne.  Price 
75c.  John  W.  Luce  &  Company,  Boston. 

THE  IMPERSONATOR.  By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor.  An 

ingenious,  brilliant  novel  that  mirrors  Washington 
society.  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

THE  INCUBATOR  BABY.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 
author  of  “Pigs  is  Pigs.”  A  gentle  satire  on  “scien¬ 
tific  motherhood”— appeals  to  women.  Cloth,  daintily 
illustrated.  75c.  postpaid.  F\ink  &  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

THE  JOY  OF  BOOKS,  with  expressions  of  appreciation, 
by  ancient  writers  and  modern,  of  the  value  and  pleasure 
of  good  books,  sent  free,  prepaid,  by  C.  L.  Stebbins,  25 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  DECORATION.  Give  it  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  or  one  interested  in  Japan  oi 
missionaries,  or  to  any  one  who  loves  a  clever  book. 
$1.00.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE.  By  Arthur  Hornblow. 

The  great  novel  of  the  year.  “It  is  more  than  a  novel. 
It  is  a  booK  to  make  men  and  women  think.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York. 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT.  By  Sir  William  Magnay.  A 

rattling  mystery  story  involving  a  strange  case  of  con¬ 
cealed  identity.  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  dt  Co.,  Boston 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARGARET.  By  Opie  Read. 

A  story  of  love  and  mystery.  Full  of  dramatic  action 
12mo,  Cloth.  Gilt  Top.  Price  $1.50.  Thompson  i 
Thomas ,  Chicago, 

THE  OPENED  SHUTTERS.  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham 
“Sparkling  with  humor  and  clever  portrayals  of  charac¬ 
ter.’*— Brooklyn  Eagle.  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THE  REAL  DIARY  OF  A  REAL  BOY.  Ideal  gift  book 
for  young  or  old;  also  its  “Sequil”;  also  “Letters  to 
Beany”  by  same  author.  Either  book  50c.  Illustrated 
edition  of  Diary  $1.50.  The  Everett  Press  Co.,  74  India 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  CHEERFULNESS.  By  Sara  A. 
Hubbard.  A  Little  Lesson  on  Optimism.  With  por 
trait.  Tall  18mo,  daintily  bound,  in  slip  case.  50  cents 
net.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

THE  SAINT.  (IL  SANTO.)  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
“An  event.”—  The  Dial.  “An  exceptional,  remarkable, 
profoundly  interesting  novel.”— The  Bookman.  $i.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  AMERICA.  By  John  Walker 
Dinsmore.  A  Series  of  Sketches,  true  to  nature  and  to 
fact.  Price  $1.00  net.  The  Winona  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  MOOR  COTTAGE.  By  Conan 
Doyle’s  sister,  H.  Ripley  Cromarsh.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
stirring  detective  story,  in  line  with  the  family  talent. 
$1.25.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  QUESTION.  By  Burt  Estes 
Howard.  A  prophetic  note  of  the  spirit  which  convinces 
one  of  the  reality  of  immortal  life.  A  gift-book  edition 
in  two  colors.  Amer.  Unit.  Assn.,  Boston. 

THE  SILENT  WAR.  By  John  Ames  Mitchell.  An 
absorbing  Story  based  on  the  greatest  problem  of  our 
time.  Illustrations  by  William  Balfour  Ker.  $1.50. 
Life  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  CARDINAL.  By  Gene  Stratton 
Porter.  Exquisite  romance  of  bird-life.  Illustrated! 
with  finest  bird  pictures  ever  made.  A  gift  for  nature- 
lovers.  $1.50,  postpaid.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ORIENT.  By  George  William 
Knox.  A  vivid,  interesting  account  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  in  India,  China  and  Japan,  and  their  attitude  to  n 
the  world  about  them.  Written  with  close  sympathy  I 
and  discernment.  30  illustrations.  $1.50  net.  Thomas 
7.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  STAINED  GLASS  LADY.  By  Blanche  Elizabeth 
Wade.  A  child  creation  as  unusual  as  Little  Lord  — 
Fauntleroy,  and  an  ideal  gift  for  lovers  of  children.  II-  § 
lustrated  in  color.  $2.30.  A.  C.  McClurg  <1- Co.,  Chicago. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  Entire  year  of  1906 
handsomely  bound.  600  pages,  12  colored  plates,  ovei 
1000  pictures,  of  plays  and  players.  An  ideal  Christmas 
present.  $.3.00.  Sample  copy  on  request.  The  Theatre 
Magazine  Co.,  16  W.  ZZd  Street,  New  York. 

THE  VON  BLUMERS.  By  Tom  Masson,  Editor  of  Life 

and  author  of  “A  Corner  in  Women.”  This  story  is  full 
of  the  humor  of  married  life.  It  is  much  his  best  book. 
12mo.  $1.50  net.  Moffat,  Yard  dt  Company,  New  York. 

THE  WAY  OF  AN  INDIAN.  By  Frederic  Remington, 
with  14  pictures,  including  frontispiece  in  color,  by 
the  author.  $1.50.  Duffielcl  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THUMB  NAIL  SERIES.  Beautiful  little  classics  in 
embossed  leather  bindings.  $1.00  each,  in  a  box,  ready 
for  mailing— loveliest  little  books  made.  Ideal  for 
Christmas  Gifts.  Send  for  list.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

TOASTS  AND  TRIBUTES.  Edited  by  Arthur  Gray. 

The  brightest,  wittiest,  prettiest,  most  original  and 
complete  of  all  toast  collections  ;  endorsed  by  famous 
after-dinner  speakers.  An  exquisite  gift-book.  1200 
toasts.  304  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Limp  leather, 
$2.00  net.  Rohde  &  Haskins  Co.,  16  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

UNCLE  WILLIAM.  The  story  of  a  delightful  old  fish¬ 
erman,  “it  has  in  it  the  singing  of  the  sunrise,  the  love 
of  simplicity,  the  reverence  for  what  is  genuine.”  By 
Jeanette  Lee.  $1.00.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE.  By  William  Schuyler. 
New  religious  novel;  “a  remarkable  and  exquisite  setting 
of  the  greatest  story  in  the  world.”  Cloth,  illustrated. 

SI. 50  postpaid.  Funk  dt  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

WERNER'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK.  75c.  postpaid.  192 
pages  of  dramatic,  humorous  and  pathetic  recitations 
and  readings;  songs,  carols,  pantomime  illustrated  from 
life,  etc.  Fine  Christmas  gift  book  for  anybody,  youn: 
or  old.  Bound  in  red,  black  and  white.  Edgar  l 
Werner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

WHITE  FANG.  By  Jack  London.  A  splendid  story, H 
tense  with  a  gripping  power,  shot  through  with  more  | 
gentle  feeling  and  charm  than  anything  else  he  has 
written.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  C.  L.  Bull.  Cloth. 
$1.50.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

WHITMAN'S  RIDE  THROUGH  SAVAGE  LANDS. 

By  O.  W.  Nixon.  Every  part  of  our  land  has  its  splen¬ 
did  heroes.  Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  we  can 
boast.  Price  $1.00  net.  The  Winona  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago. 

WHITTIER’S  SNOWBOUND.  A  beautiful  new  holi¬ 
day  edition.  III.  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle  and  others. 
“One  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  season.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal.  $2.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  <£-  Co. 

WHO'S  IT  IN^AMERICA.  $1.00.  A  comic  and  satirical 
“Who’s  Who”  of  prominent  characters  and  some  who 
have  recently  lost  their  character.  By  C.  E.  Merriman, 
autnor  of  “Letters  of  a  Son  to  His  Self-Made  Father.” 

B.  IF.  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York. 

WHY  THEY  MARRIED.  By  James  Montgomery 

Flagg.  A  Book  of  fifty  Humorous  Drawings  and 
Quatrains  every  page  of  which  contains  a  hearty  laugh, 

75  cents.  Life  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


AD  AT  YOU!?  LOCAL  BOOK  SHOP,  REMIT 
DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


For  Society  or  Lodge  College  or  School 


Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  n 
1*1  lie  I'l  our  savin- "ill 

W  YV.fOJn  I  fi  Either  of  the  two  styles  here  il  ' 

\  Y;  g_r-7  tinted ,  enameled  'n 

or  two  colors  and/^^^l^^s 
jWISs^^showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 

hut  not  more  than  shown  in  il  lust  .  JK&y  ;hn'/^?( 
\  Silver  Plate  #1  do/,.  Sample  lOe  f| 

^ St er. Sll v. $2. 50  <loz.  Sample  25e 

KHEE  our  new  and  hamlsomelv  illustrated 
catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  siher. 

Saiisrartion  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
•md  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

_ It  AST  1.4  N  ItltOS.  CO.,  21Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.- 


N E  CENT a*>  EVENING 


CLEVELAND 


IRISH  MAIL” 


Insist  on  (he  “Irish  Mail.” 
The  name  is  on  the  seat  and 
it  is  guaranteed  by  the  maker. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  94  Irish  Mail  Are.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


At  your  dealer’s 
or  direct  at 

Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


CHRISTMAS  JOY 
FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Here's  exercise  that  will  build  up  the 
frail  boy  or  girl,  and  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  restless  energies 
of  the  healthy  child.  Play 
that  cannot  be  overdone  is 
the  kind  offered  by  the 


Christmas  Sight  Drafts  on  Health.  Happi- 
ness  and  Prosperity,  4  Designs, 
size  4x9  inches,  lithographed  in 
c  colors.  Unique  and  Attractive. 
Reproductions  of  Blank  Checks 
^  Mrt  1 etc.  and  Drafts;  “Pay  to  Bearer 
Vjreeilllgb  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Five 
Happy  Days,”  etc.  A  Novel  and  Inexpensive  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Cards. 

12,  50  cts.  25,  $1.00  50,  $1.50  100,  $2  50 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Edwards  &  Deutsch  Litho.  Co.,  2320-2332  Wabash  Ave.,  Chieiigo 


and 

New  Year’ 


NEXT  SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 

□nm 

Trade  Mark.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

ERLANRER  BROS..  New  York 


NATURAL  BODY  CONFORMER 

A  scientific  appliance  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  that  makes  round  shoulders  erect  ami 
helps  to  maintain  a  strong,  vigorous  body,  pure 
blood  and  perfect  health  by  removing  the  cause 
of  many  internal  disorders  often  resulting  from 
cramped  lungs  and  stomach.  Pleasant  to  wear. 
Deep  Breathing  is  the  secret  of  good  health. 
The  NATURAL  is  the  secret  of  deep  breathing. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  after 
a  ten  day  trial.  Illustrated  Booklet  FREE. 
Dept.  E.  GOOD  FORM  COMPANY 
401  Sutton  Street.  Muncie,  Indiana 


$280,000,000 

N  POULTRY  last  year  (Government  reports), 
and  still  supply  doesn’t  equal  de¬ 
mand.  Raise  chickens— it  pays. 

THE  RANNEY  INCUBATOR 

hatches  eggs  successfully  in  any  climate 
or  temperature.  Very  easy  to  operate.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Start  now — 
hatch  out  early  “broilers” — biggest  prices 
for  them.  Chicks  safely  raised  indoors  in 
our  brooders.  Write  for  catalog. 

RANNEY  INCUBATOR  CO.  96  Jackson  St..  Ray  City.  Mich 


LAW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 

Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text-Book,  Lecture  and 
Caw  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 

Three  Courses:  College,  Post-Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LA W 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 

150  MAGIC  TRICKS  lOc 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  150 
Magic  Tricks  with  cards,  ribbons,  rings,  coins,  etc., 
all  so  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  that  with  only 
a  little  practice  you  can  easily  perform  them  ami  be 
as  great  a  magician  as  Herrmau  or  Kellar.  No  other 
means  of  entertaining  is  so  effective,  yet  it  is  easy  to 
learn.  We  guarantee  success.  Big  Catalog  of 
1000  other  tricks  sent  free  with  each  order.  Get 
these  tricks  and  be  popular  with  your  friends 
S.  DRAKE,  Dept.  34  7,  510  Jackson  St.,  Chicago 

* — MEN  AND  BOYS  WANTED — . 

(  to  qualify  as  plumbers,  bricklayers  and  plasterers  and  earn  from  ' 
$4.00  to  $6.00  a  day.  These  trades  successfully  taught  at  our 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  schools.  Our  graduates  alwaxs  in  de¬ 
mand.  Positions  guaranteed.  Write  tor  catalogue.  Coyne  Bros. 
Trade  Schools,  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SHORT  STORIES— 1«  to  5c.  a  word.  We 
sell  stories  and  book  MSS.,  on  commis¬ 
sion;  we  criticize  and  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing 
and  Journalism  taught  by  mail.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  how. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


cprr  ILLUSTRATED  DAHY 

lKLl  electric  dUUK 

We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  this 
chance.  J  Amlrae  Sc  Sons  Co.,  112  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  CIGARETTE  ROLLER 

perfect  cigarette  maker.  Nickel  silver  case  to  carry 
■  in  vest  pocket.  Any  5  cent  package  tobacco  makes 
70  to  SO  regular  size  cigarettes;  less  than  1  cent  per 
dozen.  Sent  by  mail  with  a  lot  of  cigarette  paper  and 
catalog  of  1000  Bargains  for  25c. 

BATES  &  CO.,  Box  1540.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  <>f 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

^We  want  more  salesmen.  Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESK  A l> V E u J  IShMKNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER  S 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1906 

Collier’s  Christmas  Number 

'T'HE  next  number  of  Collier’s  will  be,  in  its  art 
A  features  alone,  the  most  earnest  attempt  at 
seasonal  interpretation  ever  made  in  America.  And 
we  feel  like  expressing  the  judgment  that  this 
number  will  be,  in  picture,  verse,  and  story,  an 
unexcelled  expression  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

The  cover,  in  colors,  has  been  designed  by  Miss 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  This  cover  makes  opportunity 
for  Miss  Smith’s  happy  and  alluring  effectiveness  in 
picturing  children  and  childish  expression;  and  it 
embodies  as  well  the  spirit  of  Santa  Claus  and  the 
children’s  side  of  the  holiday. 

Of  Maxfield  Parrish’s  frontispiece,  too,  childhood 
and  Christmas  are  the  dominant  notes.  It  pictures 
beautifully  a  Christmas  morning  episode.  Some 
other  features  of  the  Christmas  Number  will  be  the 
following: 

“The  Christmas  Ghost  Story,”  a  double -page 
picture  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

“The  Spirit  of  Christianity,”  a  full -page  picture 
by  Albert  Sterner. 

A  full  page  of  cartoons  by  F.  T.  Richards. 
These  will  illustrate  the  passing  in  procession  of 
1906,  its  incidents,  and  its  characters. 

“Saint  Nick  and  Old  Nick,”  verse  by  Wallace 
Irwin.  This  Christmas  poem  will  be  illustrated  by 
J.  C.  Leyendecker. 

“The  Ghosts  of  Senzeille,”  by  Arthur  Colton. 
A  story  of  Christmas  night  in  a  medieval  abbey. 
W.  L.  Glackens  will  furnish  the  illustrations. 


“The  Adventures  of  the  Scarlet  Car”  is  the  title 
of  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  story.  It  proves  anew 
Mr.  Davis’s  unique  ability  to  put  himself  in  the 
mental  clothes  of  young  women  and  young  men  of 
twenty  -  two  and  speak  their  thoughts  in  their 
tongue.  In  sparkle  and  vivacity  of  style  Mr.  Davis 
has  always  excelled,  and  this  story  of  a  stalled 
automobile,  a  lonely  house,  and  an  after-midnight 
hour  shows  him  at  his  best.  Those  who  read  this 
story  will  be  eager  for  the  two  which  will  follow 
it,  dealing  with  the  same  set  of  characters. 


J  Best  skates  made  when  your  father  was  a  boy — best  ^ 
now.  Try  the  College  Hockey  and  wear  the  best 
skate  made. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogues 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

N.  Y.  Office,  84-86  Chambers  St.  . 

London  Office,  - - - — v  \ 

8  Long  Lam*  cotlBOB^p 

E.  C.  hockey  \ 


Glascock’s  Racers 


The  only  hill-climbers 
made.  Built  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  2  to  15  years 
old.  Having  no  dead  cen¬ 
ter  requires  less  power, 
so  that  the  littlest  tot 
can  climb  a  grade  on  f* 
a  Glascock’s  _  y. 
Racer.  It’s 
geared  and 
runs  faster  and 
different  from 
all  other 
hand- 
propelled 
cars. 


V 


are  the  fastest 
the  easiest  running 

Three  Motions:  Racing,  Semi- 
Rowing  and  Rowing.  These 
exercise  motions  develop  all 
muscles  of  the  child’s  body. 
\  Physicians  endorse 
\  Glascock’s — The  Stan- 
\  dard,  on  account  of 
these  and  many  other 
superior  features.  Ask 
your  dealer. 


YoungMan==This  is  the  Profession  for  You 

Learn  to  be  a  chauffeur  and  drive  a  high-priced  high-powered  car. 
The  complete  course  at  our  school  qualifies  you  to  drive  a  car,  keep 
it  in  repair,  or  manage  a  garage.  Our  graduates  have  fine  positions 
at  liberal  salaries  from  $100  per  month  and  upward.  Capable 
chauffeurs  are  scarce — the  demand  is  increasing ;  if  you  have  am¬ 
bition  and  energy  our  tuition  will  successfully  qualify  you  for  a 
responsible  position  at  a  good  salary  within  a  short  time.  Call  or 
write  today  for  our  descriptive  16  page  booklet. 

Special  Home  Study  Course  for  owners.  Learn  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  details  of  your  car — this  course  will  show  you  the  practical 
method  of  running,  maintenance  and  repair  of  your  car  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Home  Study  Book — free. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
146  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 

We  mean  a  Daus  Tip  Top  Duplicator  that  ideal  as¬ 
sistant,  always  jeady  to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
Pen  written  and  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

Complete  duplicator  cap  size  (prints 
8%xl3  in.)  costs  $5.00  but  we  don’t 
want  your  money  until  you  are  satis¬ 
fied,  so  if  interested  just  write  us  to 
send  it  on  10  Days’  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  That’s  fair  enough  isn’t  it  ? 

Felix  K.  Daus  Duplicator  «  o. 
Daus  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  Neu  lorl. 


Home  Study 


Forty  courses  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar 
m  a  c  y  Departments. 
We  have  been  affiliated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  1900;  graduates  in  our  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  without 
examination  ;  instruction  also  in  lower  grades  of  work.  We  offer 
four  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  done 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  graduates 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


POULTRY 


MONEY  FROM  POULTRY  is  made  by 
those  who  read  POULTRY,  The  National 
Miller  Purvis,  Editor.  Poultry  Magazine 
From  32  to  56  big  pages  every  month,  finest  il¬ 
lustrations,  best  poultry  raising  information.  En¬ 
amelled  paper  and  colored  covers.  Acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind.  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents 
at  news  stands,  three  recent  copies  for  15  cents. 
POULTRY  PI  RUSHING  CO.,  Box  24,Peotone.Ill. 


ORIENT! 


Clark’s  Ninth  Annual 
Cruise,  Feb.  7,  1907; 
days,  by  chartered 
S.  “Arabic,”  16,- 
000  tons;  30  tours  to 
Europe.  FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  1  Vi" 


aril  at  Home 
Rook  FRKi: 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Wateh  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


Just  published.  Shows  all  the  Newest  Electric 
Novelties  and  Supplies.  Full  of  Holiday  Sugges¬ 
tions.  Best  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices.  Send  for  it  now. 

S.  DEWEY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  RfESS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  ParkRow,  New  York,  or,  1051  Tribune  Bldg. .Chicago 

VIEWS  I  IN  TEXAS 

Illustrated  booklet  of  Town  and  Country  scenes,  sent 
free.  Address  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  Dealer  in  Texas 
farm  lands,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Write  now. 

100  all  different,  Venezuela,  Urn- 


*  i-KAtxa  I j  guay,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  1 
I»l  Mexico,  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  lvl 

J8j3|  1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  5c. 
[T«f>£yl  Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Rrilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  free  booklet 

[t  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano. 
Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ST  AUCTIONEERING  0r^ 

•231  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.,  all  branches  Spec  al  lustra  u- 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES.  Pres 


m*6vunru  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  t< 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  S49 
Marquette  Buildiug,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Buildii  g, 
v.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Bostou ;  No.  6  East  Street,  San 
ranciaco;  109  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

- PATENTS  that  PROTECT — -n 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamp'  I 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab.  1869  j 


SPECIAL  MANUFACTURING  LTt , 

pert  Work.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  THE  GLOBE  MA¬ 
CHINE  &  STAMPING  CO.,  3860  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ad  vice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref 


IN  ANSWERING  THESK  ADVKKT1SKM KNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER  : 
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COLLIER'S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE- 


A  New  Department  of  The  National  Weekly  Intended  Especially  for  Your  Use 


NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  !906 
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HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


□ 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 

p 

ip 

c* 

A. 

.  us 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
§350  up;  6  Webers  from  §250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  §250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  §250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  §75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 

A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  MAKES  A  MOST  ACCEPT- 
ABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  The  Citizens  Savings  & 
Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland,  the  oldest  and  largest  trust 
company  in  Ohio  with  assets  of  Forty-two  million  dol¬ 
lars,  opens  accounts  by  mail  for  §1.00  or  more  at  4%> 
interest  in  the  names  of  any  children,  relatives  or  friends 
designated,  mailing  the  bank  books  in  holiday  envelopes 
so  that  they  will  be  delivered  on  Christmas  Day.  Send 
for  booklet  “19*’  “Banking  by  Mail.” 

FAMOUS  PAINTING.  A  splendid  reproduction  of 
Harry  Roseland’s  famous  painting  “  The  First  Lesson  ” 
in  all  the  beauty  of  its  original  twelve  colors,  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper  20x27  ready  for  framing  will  be  sent 
free  for  one  empty  Knox’s  Gelatine  box  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing.  No 
printing  on  picture.  Knox's  Gelatine  is  the  best  and 
purest  Gelatine  in  the  world.  Chas.  B.  Knox,  16  Knox 
Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  NOVELTY.  Illuminating  Ink.  Write 
Xmas,  New  Year  caids,  party  invitations  in  gold  ink. 
Sample  for  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  15c.,  25c.  bottles, 
mailing  3c.  S.  Williams,  320  Cayuga  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

GOAT  OR  DOG  HARNESS.  Black  Leather  with  Red 
Morocco  Trimmings,  §2  50.  Orange  Leather  with  Black 
Trimmings,  $3.00.  With  or  without  Bells.  H.  C.  Ewald 
Harness  Co.,  1940  Floyd  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“A  LINE  A  DAY-”  BOOKS.  A  space  for  recording 
events,  etc.,  of  every  day  for  five  years.  50c  to  §3.50  each. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  send  for  circular  “C.”  Ward’s, 
57-63  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  PRINTED  IN  YOUR  WATCH  CASE 
or  on  the  dial.  Special  introductory  price $2  50.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue  of  chime  clocks.  Ex¬ 
pert  watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairs.  References,  any 
prominent  jeweler.  Lester  Cerf,  47  Maiden  Lane,  New  Y ork. 

ANY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  WILL  APPRE- 
ClATE  The  Imperial  Trousers  or  Skirt  Hanger.  Holds 
Four  Garments.  Mail  70  cents,  50  cents  at  furnishers. 
Write  for  booklet.  Pynchon  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WHAT  GIFT  MORE  APPROPRIATE,  for  either  old  or 
voung,  than  a  Savings  Account  opened  with  this  bank? 
We  pay  Four  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Accounts  of  §1.00  or 
more.  Union  Trust  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  Asset? 
over  thirty-one  million  dollars. 

GIVE  FATHER  OUR  “READY  MONEY”  MAROON 
CALF  PURSE.  30,000  sold.  60c.  each.  Name  in  gold  75c. 
Catalog  and  Christmas  offer  for  2c.  postage.  F.  L. 
chafer  Co.,  Mfrs.,  161  Market  St  .  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PLACE  A  TOUCH  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  ON  YOUR 
XMAS  PACKAGES.  Make  them  daintily  attractive  by 
using  B<»nd  paper  and  Holly  Silk  Ribbon  (green  and  red), 
narrow  25c.,  med.  35c.,  broad  50c.  spool  of  10  yds.  Paper 
17x22  25c.  quire.  Telanian  finish,  new.  distinctive, 
appealing  to  artistic  sense  of  all,  50c.  quire.  Harry 
Dreschler,  Baltimore,  Md.,  228  Courtiand  St.  A  few  im¬ 
ported  Japanese  Pin  Trays,  something  unique,  25c. 

A  REAL  GIFT  FOR  HIM.  Gold  initial  suspenders; 
pure  silk  web  in  white  Of  blue  ;  staunchly  made  ;  fine 
leather  ends;  Buckles  finished  in  gold,  with  raised  initial. 
You’ve  the  whole  alphabet  to  draw  from.  One  dollar  will 
pay  for  the  suspenders,  appropriately  boxed  for  Xmas 
presentation.  Our  catalogue  of  high  grade  Men’s  Wear 
for  the  asking.  R.  W.  Bennett  &  Co.,  1012  Broadway, 

!  rooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BOX  OF  BRENCKLE  CIGARS.  Each  cigar  in  air-tight 
envelope,  fully  preserving  the  exquisite  aroma.  Xmas 
boxes  made  expressly  for  the  particular  smoker.  Send 
§3.50  for  box  of  50  or  §2.00  for  25.  Prepaid.  A.  C. 
Brenckle  Co.,  501  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.  Genuine  Tennes- 
see  Pearl,  mounted  on  Gold  Stickpin.  Beautilul  gift.  §1 
postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented.  Ten¬ 
nessee  Pearl  Co.,  Bjx  238,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


BOOKS  PERIODICALS 


THE  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  by  William  H. 
Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations 
of  both  sexes  and  tells  how  and  when  to  advise  son  and 
daughter,  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent. 
Unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  ministry,  legal 
and  medical  professions.  Rich  cloth  binding,  full  gold 
stamp,  illustrated.  Price,  postpaid,  §2.00.  Write  for 
“Other  People’s  Opinions,”  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Original  letters  of  famous  people.  Hign 
est  prices  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  have  to  W.  R. 
Benjamin,  1  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City.  Letters 
sold.  Send  for  price  lists. 

“THE  HAPPY  HABIT— SAVING.”  A  little  book  brim 
full  of  new  maxims  on  saving.  Contains  sayings  that 
hit  the  mark.  Can  be  read  over  and  over.  Sent  prepaid 
for  15  cents.  C.  E.  Auracher,  Lisbon,  Iowa. 


'm 

H 

REAL 

ESTATE 

i 

CALIFORNIA.  Sunset  Colonies:  Irrigated  Land  on  Easy 
Terms.  Tracts  of  5,  10,  20  acres  or  more,  level  land.  Model 
city.  Ideal  home.  Beautiful  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Rich, 
fertile,  prosperous.  New  canal.  Plenty  irrigation  water. 
Fruitgrowing,  alfalfa,  dairying.  Hunting,  fishing.  2  rail¬ 
roads’  Free  illus.  pamphlet.  (Agents  wanted.)  Sutter 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  1109  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY  STOCK  FARM  FOR 
SALE.  This  farm  contains  538  acres  of  fertile  soil,  is 
located  on  pike  2  miles  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Im¬ 
provements  ;  high  class ;  price  §50  per  acre.  I  have 
several  other  desirable  farm  properties  for  sale.  Address 
Edgar  Grider,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


UNITED  STATES  HOTEL,  Beach  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station.  American 
plan,  §2.50  up;  Europeau  plan,  §1  up.  Send  for  circulars. 
Tilly  Haynes,  Proprietor.  James  G.  Hickey,  Manager. 


BOSTON  POST  CARDS.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  12 
Boston  Views.  Copy  of  Post  Card  Gazette  and  Greatest 
Club  Plan  in  the  World.  Wilson  Post  Card  Store,  266A 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DON’T  BUY  POST-CARDS.  Join  the  Exchange  and 
receive  Cards  from  Maine,  California,  Canada,  Florida, 
everywhere.  Send  20c.  membership  fee  and  receive  com¬ 
plete  exchange  outfit.  Post-Card  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SELL  SOUVENIR  POSTCARDS  OF  YOUR  LOCAL 
VIEWS.  Any  photograph  on  100 postcards,  §3.50;  500,  §5.00; 
1000.  §6.00.  Large  lots  at  special  prices.  Send  stamps  for 
samples.  Evanston  Gravure  Company,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world-  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TEN  DIFFERENT  CARDS  from  Scenic  Maine,  10c.;  100 
from  New  England,  $1;  25  fine  comics,  25c.;  6  Leather, 
25c.;  12  Xmas  or  New  Year’s,  20c.;  12  European,  25c.; 
List  free.  L.  M.  Staebler,  Saco,  Maine. 

THE  SKIDOO  SURPRISE— WIRELESS  TELEPATH 
MESSAGE.  The  joke  novelty  of  the  century.  Sample, 
together  with  set  of  4  latest  sectional  colored  post  cards, 
funniest  yet,  best  quality — all  for  ten  cents,  postpaid.  F. 
J.  Schulte,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES  describes  hundreds  of  high  grade 
positions  now  open  at  our  12  offices  for  capable  mem 
Sample  copy  free  for  the  asking.  Hapgoods  305-307 
Broadway,  New  York. 


SALESMr  N,  can  easily  make  §10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 
Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 

WANTED.  Engineers,  Electricians,  Firemen,  Machin¬ 
ists.  52  page  pamphlet  containing  questions  asked  by 
different  Examining  Boards  throughout  the  country  sent 
free.  Geo.  A.  Zeller  Book  Co.,  57  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MANAGER  FOR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  Executive 
man  highest  credentials.  Salary  §2500.  Other  openings 
on  file.  Write  for  list  and  plan.  Business  Opportunity 
Co  ,  1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOIL  MEN  11 

1 

_ 

G  &  H  CAN’T-LOOSE-ME  COLLAR  BUTTON,  BEST- 
EVER.  15c.  or  2  for  25c.,  coin  or  stamps.  UK  Rolled 
Gold,  snap  for  agents.  Eureka  Mfct.  Co.,  1051  brexel 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

CROOKED  legs  appear  straight  when  Alison  Pneumatic 
Forms  are  worn.  Light,  easy,  undetectable.  Over  20,000 
in  daily  use.  Booklet  and  testimonials  sealed  free.  Forms 
sent  on  approval.  The  Alison  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CASH  REGISTERS  §60.00  and  upward.  Accurate.  Re¬ 
liable.  High  in  Quality.  The  Hailwood  Leader  at  §125.00 
does  same  work  as  other  makes  costing  twice  as  much. 
Hailwood  Registers  are  sold  through  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  factory,  saving  agents’  commissions  and  expenses. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood  Cash 
Register  Co.,  122  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


•‘SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Francis 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 


FOR  SALE.  White  Steamer;  1906  model;  18  H.  P.;  in 
best  of  condition  ;  run  about  2,300  miles  ;  Brewster  green 
body  ;  yellow  running  gear;  acetyline  headlights  of  spe¬ 
cial  design;  dash  and  tail  lamps;  cape  top  with  side  and 
front  curtains;  Prestolite  tank  ;  car  never  been  in  repair 
shop;  handled  only  by  owner  and  is  now  running  better 
than  when  new.  H.  D.  McFaddin,  137  Harrison  Street. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


BUILDERS  and  owners  of  motor-cars  and  boats  obtain 
lower  prices  and  more  prompt  shipment  on  supplies  in 
any  quantity.  Send  for  large  catalogue.  Truscott  Boat 
and  Auto  Supply  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 


FORTY  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline  ;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $2(X)  up.  James 
Plew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


OFFICE  SUPPLI ES 

T= 


POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  §25.  A  real  typewriter  at  low 
cost.  Combines  Universal  Keyboard;  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stencil,  cutting,  visible  writing,  interchange¬ 
able  type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  im¬ 
possible;  will  stand  hard  wear;  accident  proof;  agents 
wanted.  Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  45,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

TYPEWRITERS.  All  makes — entirely  rebuilt.  Guaran¬ 
teed  as  good  as  now.  Finest  actually  rebuilt  machines  ever 
offered.  $15  up.  Sold  or  rented  anywhere;  rental  applies  on 
purchase.  Rebuilt  Typewriter  Co.,  73  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


EDUCATION 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED.  Young  men  to  qualify  for  Firemen  and 
Brakemen.  Over  500  positions  open.  Full  instruction  by 
mail.  We  assist  students  in  securing  positions.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  application  blank  free.  National  Railway 
Training  School  Inc.,  F-4  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  U.  S.  A. 

HIGH  CLASS  HOME  STUDY.  Contract  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  Complete  Business,  $35;  Mecli. 
Drawing,  §35;  Shorthand.  §25;  Teachers’,  $15;  Railway 
Mail,  §15.  New  Era  Correspondence  School,  Des  Moines,  la. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  §2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  VALUABLE  INVENTION  FOR  EVERY  MAN, 
WOMAN,  BOY,  GIRL.  WHO  WRITES,  by  expert  sten¬ 
ographer.  Paragon  Shorthand  ;  mastered  in  a  week  ; 
speed  for  practical  work  in  about  four  weeks.  $5,000  de¬ 
posited  with  Central  Trust  as  guarantee.  Writers  em¬ 
ployed  by  largest  corporations  and  by  United  States 
Government.  Address  Paragon  Shorthand  Institute, 
Coliseum  Park,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


HIGHER  SALARIES  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  for  the  same  class  of  work  than  with  private  em¬ 
ployers.  Hours  short;  pay  good;  chances  of  promotion 
excellent.  Write  for  free  list  of  positions.  Massachusr  tts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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POULTRY 


PTPETstXlF 


BEFORE  BUYING  AN  INCUBATOR  get  our  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  It  will  give  you  some  Money-saving  points.  Brooder 
House  Plans  15c.  Poultry  Book  50c.  Columbia  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Box  8,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  ] 


I  SUPPLY  UNLIMITED  QUANTITIES  of  decorative 
evergreens,  noted  for  exquisite  beauty  and  lusting  fresh¬ 
ness:  orders  expressed  prepaid  t  he  day  received.  Extra  fine 
grade,  Southern  Wild  Smilax,  25  pounds  §4.  Fancy  Holly, 
23  lbs.  §3.50.  5  pound  hamper  fancy  Mistletoe,  §2.50.  Also 
special,  comprehensive  assortment  sufficient  to  decorate 
small  Church  or  home,  $7.50.  Write  immediately  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  and  information;  E.  A.  Beaven,  Evergreen,  Ala. 


LEARN  MILLINERY.  Complete  course  by  mail,  50 
cents.  Simple  and  practical.  You  can  trim  your  own 
hat  or  bonnet,  or  make  over  your  old  one.  Original 
Millinery  School,  69G  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


GOLD  FISH.  Most  elegant  and  delightful  of  all  home 
pets.  New  Japanese  varieties  are  extra  fine.  We  ship 
everywhere  in  U.  S.  and  guarantee  live  arrival.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  FENCE  that  costs  less  erected  than  common 
nettings,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock  Out.  Also  Woven 
Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn  Fences.  Catalog 
Free.  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 


TOYS  GAMES 

IfIauI 

GREATEST  OFFER  I  HAVE  EVER  MADE.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10  cents  I  will  send  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
the  latest  and  sweetest  sounding  Musical  Novelty  you 
ever  heard  and  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  if  not 
pleased.  Any  child  can  play  it.  In  addition  to  the  above 
1  will  send  absolutely  free,  my  latest  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  which  tells  you  all  about  the  Newest  and  Best 
Toys,  Games,  and  Musical  Novelties.  Address  Strauss, 
The  Toy  King,  395  Broadway,  Dept.  10,  New  York. 


BEST  200  RECIPES  FREE.  The  Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper.  A  famous  book  of  tested,  economical  recipes 
and  illustrated  kitchen  helps,  published  to  sell  at  25c.  We 
will  send  it  free.  Just  send  your  name  and  address.  The 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Pa.,  2200  N.  Third  St.,  Philada., 
U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  the  famous  Enterprise  Meat  and 
Food  Choppers. 

THE  BEST  PUMP  FOR  COUNTRY  WELLS.  No  rusty 
water  on  wash  day.  No  plumber’s  bill  for  repairs.  The 
Blatchley  Wood  Pump  (lift  or  lift  and  force),  the  standard 
for  38  years.  C.  G.  Blatchley,  1052  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SECURE  FIFTY-TWO 
VIEWS  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  BUFFALO,  being  a 
splendid  souvenir  of  both  famous  places,  in  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  pack  of  gilt  edged  playing  cards,  in  box.  Send 
only  50c.  We  will  pay  postage.  Address,  S.  O.  Barnum 
&  Son  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Established  1845. 

PLAY  TRIPS  AND  LAUGH.  Most  exciting  and  in¬ 
structive  family  card  game  ever  invented.  Fun  every 
minute  for  players  travelling  New  York  to  ’P’risco.  Ap¬ 
propriate  for  Xmas.  Get  it.  50  cents  postpaid.  Circular 
free.  Canvassers  wanted.  Trips  Co.,  Box  1155, Albany, N.Y. 


Three  Million  people  are  regularly  reading  this  page.  Advertising  Rate:  $2.50 
per  line,  less  5^  for  cash  with  order.  In  writing  copy  count  eight  words  to  the  line, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve. 


COLLIER’S 


The  National  Classified  Medium 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY"  FOR  ALL.  Men,  Women  and 
Boys  can  easily  earn  their  Christmas  money  this  year  by- 
helping  us  introduce  Porcela.  We  pay  liberally— get  your 
application  in  at  once.  Porcela  is  a  new  household  ne¬ 
cessity.  Every  housewife  buys  it  as  soon  as  shown.  Por¬ 
cela  is  “That  Bath  Tub  Cleaner”  that  simply  wipes  the 
dirt  away  from  all  porcelain  ware  and  nickel,  brass  and 
silver.  It  has  hundreds  of  household  uses.  Everyone  buys 
it  because  everyone  needs  it.  All  our  representatives 
make  good  money.  Write  us  to-day  —  now  —  and  earn 
all  your  Christmas  money.  Write  to  The  Porcela 
Company,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

\gOLD  MFDAL  DINNER  SETS.  We  are  giving  away 
$75,000  in  Gold  Medal  dinner  sets.  You  can  have  one  for 
a  few  hours  of  your  time.  No  money  required.  Write 
today.  We  are  an  incorporated  company.  Bank  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  S.  Roberts,  54  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some- 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  §50  weekly  easily 
made,  no  capital  required.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

§100  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  writing  health  and  ac-  . 
cident  insurance.  Experience  unnecessary.  Write 
Bankers’  Accident  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Organized 
and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  MONEY  SELLING  OUR 
PATENTED  INK  WELL  in  offices  and  stores;  A  rapid 
seller  and  a  good  margin.  Sample  postpaid  60c.  Sidney 
Specialty  Co.,  Box  C,  Sidney,  O. 

MANAGER  WANTED  in  every  city  and  county; 
handle  best-paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new; 
exclusive  control ;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address  Phoenix  Company,  34  West  26th  St.,  New  YorL 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III 


PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  F'rames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  guaranteed.  Our  “  Sepiole  ”  a 
great  seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WANTED.  Good  man  in  each  county  to  represent  and 
advertise  Hardware  Department,  put  out  samples,  etc. 
Salary  §21.00  weekly.  Expense  money  advanced.  Dept. 
C.  W.  The  Columbia  House,  Chicago. 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIALTY'— AGENTS  ARE  MAKING 
GOOD  MONEY,  selling  my  Christmas  Specialty,  so  can 
you.  Send  10  cents,  for  samples,  and  get  your  orders  in. 
H.  Hearing,  Camden,  N.  J. 


1  BUSINESS 

C 


**!OPFORTUNlTlE 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable  1 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  §70  I 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  §8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  §2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
§350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infiingers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSIN  ESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Okla- 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately'  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one?  Write  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  Room 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ACTIVE  man  or  woman  wanted  as  local  manager  for 
Suffolk  Hosiery  Mills,  177  Summer  St  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  first  quality  hosiery;  factory  to  consumer: 
unmatchable  prices;  no  capital  required;  write  for  terms. 


WANTED.  One  up-to-date  active  Salesman  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  introduce  an  article  of  merit  for 
which  the  demand  is  unlimited.  Must  be  able  to  furnish 
small  amount  of  capital.  Address,  Cork  Lock  &  Ex 
tractor  Co.,  Ill  S.  Alabama  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


I  BUY  STAMPS.  Premium  Coin  or  Stamp  Book  lUe. 
each;  collection  of  1,000  different  stamps  §4.12;  collection 
of  10.000  different,  $1,000.  P.  Wolsifer,  408  Ft.  Dearborn 
bldg.  Chicago. 

BEAUTIFUL  STAMP  COLLECTION  FOR  SALE.  Over 
fifteen  thousand  different  specimens,  mostly  all  old  and 
rare  European  issues.  Collection  in  perfect  condition. 
Can  be  had  at  a  bargain.  Write  N.  Hoffman,  care  of  E. 
C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BURNT  MONEY"  from  Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  Send 
to-day.  Souvenir  Chinese  coins  blackened  by  fire  that 
blotted  out  largest  Chinese  settlement  in  any  civilized  land. 
50c.  each,  3-$1.00.  D.  E.  Riley  Co.,  832  Turk  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


STAMPS, COINS 


AND  CURIOS 


BAND  ORCHESTRA  PIANO,  ETC.  We  do  arranging 
for  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  The  Boston  Music  Co.,  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt.  They  want  the  best.  Do  you  ?  The  Tracy 
Music  Library,  165B  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  MUSICIAN.  For  Lovers  of  Music,  24  pages  music- 
in  each  number  may  be  added  to  any  club  offer  of  the 
Subscription  Agencies  for  $1.50.  Order  of  any  agency  or 
direct  of  us.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  58  Mason  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'JEW  eT"RY  ond  NOVELTI  ES 


CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD,  SILVER  AND  PRE¬ 
CIOUS  STONES.  Send  in  whatever  you  have  for  valua¬ 
tion,  free.  Liberal  exchange  for  new  goods.  Here’s 
your  chance  to  get  cash  money  or  new  goods.  Write  at 
once  and  take  advantage  of  this  special  opportunity. 
Mitchell  &  Scott  Co.,  1126  Champlain  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


MUCH  THOUGHT  has  been  going  on  in  this  office. 

Many  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual  and  New  York 

Life  Insurance  Companies  have  sought  our  counsel 
about  how  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  election  of 

December  18,  and  we  have  spent  weeks  in  busy  and 
difficult  reflection  and  research.  It  is  not  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  evil  is  all  on  one  side,  while  virtue  shines  triumphant 
on  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  men,  some 

merely  recreant,  and  some  corrupt,  who  shared  or  condoned 
the  intricate  burglary  of  these  trust  funds.  Shall  these  men 
be  told  that,  as  they  have  escaped  the  machinery 
doubt  of  criminal  punishment,  so  likewise  they  shall  be 

whitewashed  by  the  men  whose  hard-saved  money 
has  been  stolen?  Hardly.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  as  leaders, 

we  find  Thomas  Lawson,  frenzied  gambler,  and  a  man  whom 
Lawson  described  as  one  who  “has  either  prosecuted,  defended, 
or  had  an  inquisitional  finger  in  every  sword-swallowing,  dissolving 
view,  frenzied  finance  game  that  has  been  born  or  naturalized 
in  Wall  Street  within  a  decade.’’  Such  is  Untermyer,  as  seen 
by  Lawson,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  worry  arises  like  a 
spectre  when  they  are  seen  amorously  in  their  financial  bed; 
or  when,  to  follow  Mr.  Lawson’s  images,  they  make  the 
bullets,  pull  the  trigger,  or  swallow  the  swords  together? 

H^HE  NUMBER  OF  VOTES  cast  by  the  policy-holders  of  the 
1  New  York  Life  and  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  will  sur¬ 
pass  the  number  cast  for  any  President  earlier  than  Van  Buren. 
And  the  results  may  well  be  of  greater  actual  import  than  the 
Presidential  contest  of  1908.  After  fullest  consideration,  our 
decision  has  been  reached.  Mr.  Untermyer  is  not  himself  a 
candidate.  His  position  is  that  of  a  financial  boss,  who,  never¬ 
theless,  in  selecting  his  candidates,  has  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  peculiarly  vigilant  mood  had  been  aroused.  They 
are,  in  the  main,  men  of  character,  who,  if  elected,  will,  we 
believe,  cut  themselves  free  from  Untermyer  as  they  would  from 
any  outside  power,  and  will  regard  any  suggestion  from  him  as 
a  little  more  dangerous,  because  more  cunning, 
decision  than  from  any  other  source  in  Wall  Street.  On 
the  administration  ticket  proposed  by  the  Mutual 
Company,  of  the  thirty-six  candidates  twenty-four  are  at  present 
on  the  board  and  fifteen  date  from  the  McCurdy  regime.  The 
company,  and  the  powerful  committees  of  the  company,  are 
to-day  in  the  same  hands  as  when  the  treasury  was  looted.  In 
the  New  York  Company,  of  the  twenty-four  trustees  proposed 
by  the  administration  only  four  are  not  now  in  the  manage¬ 
ment;  and  the  company’s  resistance  to  the  public  demand  for 
house-cleaning  approximates  the  Mutual’s  stubborn  disregard  of 
public  opinion.  Therefore,  we  say,  vote  against  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Vote  for  the  United  Committees’  Ticket  in  the  Mutual 
(remembering  that  the  Selected  Fusion  Ticket  is  a  trick).  Vote 
for  the  International  Committees’  Ticket  in  the  New  York  Life. 
Vote  now. 


"THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  reaffirms  his  belief  in  taxes  on 
1  incomes  and  inheritance.  Although  we  do  not  approve  of 
all  of  his  methods  of  conducting  this  campaign  of  deep  signifi¬ 
cance,  we  do  share  his  views,  and  do  believe  that  the  world 
every  day  accepts  more  fully  the  principle  of 
putting  the  public  burdens  in  larger  proportion 
on  the  prosperous.  We  can  hardly  be  thankful, 
even  at  this  season  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  for 
the  appointment  of  Moody  because  he  was  known  to  favor  an 
income  tax,  or  for  the  pressure  on  Chief-Justice  Fuller  to  retire 
and  make  way  for  one  whose  views  are  more  in  harmony  with  the 


TAXING 

INCOME 


policy  of  the  President,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  the  question 
kept  alive  and  urged  upon  the  national  legislature.  The  scare¬ 
crow  of  Socialism  fails  to  frighten,  us  in  this  field.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  for  a  court,  unless  driven  to  it  absolutely  by  clearest 
proof  that  a  statute  conflicts  with  fundamental  law,  to  set 
aside  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  deliberately  expressed.  The 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Brown,  when  the  Court  upset  the 
former  income  tax  by  five  to  four,  is  looked  upon  by  a  large 
number  of  first-class  constitutional  lawyers  to-day  as  expressing 
a  sounder  view  than  was  put  forward  by  the  majority. 

WHAT  OF  JUDGE  DEUEL  ?  The  frequency  with  which  this 
question  is  put  to  us  is  an  encouraging  demonstration  that 
a  few  months  are  not  always  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  public 
memory.  When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  memory 
its  decision  about  whether  Judge  Deuel’s  activity 
in  selling  scandal  and  hunting  coons  was  consistent  with  his 
duties  under  the  statute,  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
eagerly  scan  the  opinion,  to  imbibe  conceptions  of  judicial 
fitness,  will  be  very  large  indeed. 

NOT  A  SAFE  MACHINE  to  fool  with  is  solemnity  unchained. 

Take  a  '  peep  into  the  brain  of  a  correspondent  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  might  have  hailed  from  Vermont  or 
Minnesota,  or  any  other  spot  upon  the  map.  He  sees  right 

through  this  weekly.  Referring  to  pictures  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
intended  to  be  comic,  in  our  issue  of  November  17,  this  pene¬ 
trating  cynic  pounces  deftly  upon  the  words  crown  and  king. 
A  modern  Cassius,  he.  List:  “Allow  me  to  say  that  yours  is 
the  first  of  all  the  rotten  republican  papers  that  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  refer  to  the  President  as  ‘King.’  I  have  no  doubt 
that  yourself  and  a  lot  of  you  would  like  to 
grab  this  government  and  make  a  King  of  Roose-  humor 
velte;  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  carry  it 
off.’’  At  the  same  time  he  knows  where  shrinks  a  genuine 

savior  of  society.  “Your  editorial  asking  Mr.  Hearst  why  he 
should  not  reform  himself  is  the  limit.  Why  don’t  you  re¬ 

form  yourself?  You  have  the  swollen  head  worse  than  any 
paper  in  the  world  and  less  to  show  for  it.  If  you  were  fit 
to  untie  the  shoes  that  Hearst  wears,  then  you  might  feel 
like  you  were  worthy  of.  You  deliberately  deceived  the  man 
who  gave  you  the  tobacco  trust  letters;  you  are  one  of  the 
trust  gang,  and  God  hope  you  may  along  with  the  others  like 
you  get  your  full  deserts.’’  Ah,  well.  There  are  compensa¬ 

tions.  “A  mad  world,  my  masters.’’ 


ma: 


ANL1NESS,  VERACITY,  loyal  adherence  to  a  cause  once 
indertaken—  these  are  qualities  which  sometimes  mark  a 
large  and  strong  nature,  even  when  its  standards  are  inade¬ 
quate  or  mistaken.  Richard  Croker  recently  gave  an  interview 
which  was  startling  in  its  straightforward  and  undoubting  accept¬ 
ance  of  political  gratitude  as  a  test  of  judicial  fitness,  but  which 
also  was  like  a  gale  of  manliness  in  its  contempt  for  hypocrisy 
and  treacherous  self-seeking.  Croker  stood  out, 
as  Quay  did,  among  politicians  of  the  old  regime, 
because,  sharing  their  unfortunate  mistakes,  he 
was  greater  than  they  in  ability  and  character.  When,  in  this 
last  spontaneous  outburst  of  his  energetic  nature,  he  describes 
Hearst’s  efforts  to  win  his  help,  or  Cockran’s  chameleon  weak¬ 
ness,  the  reader  feels,  no  matter  ho-w  much  he  laments  Croker 
politics,  that  Richard  Croker  himself  is  at  least  a  man,  and 
he  can  understand  how,  when,  after  long  absence,  he  returned 
to  America  to  unseat  John  Sheehan,  the  Democratic  politicians 


AT  LEAST 
A  MAN 
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of  New  York  lay  down  before  him  as  before  a  giant,  just  and 
impartial  according  to  his  lights,  toward  whom  their  emotions 
were  those  of  trust  and  awe.  Wickedness  in  plenty  has  he 
been  guilty  of,  but  not  of  meanness  or  of  fear. 


walking  Perry  Island  was  formally  pronounced  American  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  now,  presumably,  open  for  homesteading  by  any  one 
who  desires  a  warm  foundation,  or  by  some  man  of  science  wish¬ 
ing  to  study  the  growth  of  germs  in  sterile  soil. 


FAO  MORMONS  still  practise  '  polygamy?  Not  long  ago  we 
l—"'  copied  from  an  official  Mormon  organ  a  highly  laudatory 
obituary  of  a  venerable  Mormon  who  stood  high  in  the  church, 
was  “true  to  his  testimony  to  the  end,”  and  left  forty-five 
children,  only  five  of  whom  are  dead.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
this  venerable  father  must  have  had  several  wives,  and  that  they 
were  more  or  less  simultaneous.  But  on  this  point  the  church 
paper,  in  a  biography  otherwise  complete  and  detailed,  was  silent. 
Again,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  was 
arrested  lately  and  fined  three  hundred  dollars  for  practising 
polygamy,  the  incident  being  the  result  of  the  recent  birth  of 
President  Smith’s  forty-third  child.  And  before  that  there  came, 
not  from  Utah,  but  from  Idaho,  an  odd  account  of  the  defeat  of 
a  law  compelling  the  registration  of  all  births, 
polygamy  deaths,  and  marriages.  The  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  was  defeated,  after  a  sharp  debate,  by  some 
Mormon  Senators.  1  hey  argued  that  the  occasional  cases  of 
illegitimacy  which  occur  in  every  community  are  purely  personal 
matters,  and  that  it  is  highly  indelicate  for  the  State  to  inquire 
about  them.  So  charitable  and  high-minded  an  argument  against 
a  law  for  the  registering  of  vital  statistics  was  never  put  forward 
outside  a  Mormon  State.  Such  a  law  would,  of  course,  reveal 
polygamous  marriages.  The  Mormon  Church,  in  1890,  made 
peace  with  the  Government  by  promising  to  abandon  polygamy. 
Whether  it  has  lived  up  to  the  promise  is  at  this  moment  a 
political  issue  in  several  Western  States  outside  of  Utah.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  a  vigorous  propaganda  and  zealous  missionaries  eagerly 
proselyting  in  every  region  of  the  world. 

Y^HILD  LABOR  is  destined  to  bring  into  the  coming  Con- 
gress  an  issue  as  close  to  the  people,  and  as  squarely 
moral,  as  meat  inspection  and  pure  food — and  as  potent  in 
stimulating  into  motion  the  great  engines  of  public  opinion. 
Federal  suppression  of  child  labor  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
means  on  which  the  National  Government  has  so  often  relied 
for  power  to  legislate  where  its  jurisdiction  is  uncertain.  Sen¬ 
ator  Beveridge  has  announced  that  he  will  introduce  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  railroads  from  carrying  as  freight  any  article  upon 
which  children  of  less  than  fourteen  have  labored. 
labor  *  wou'd)  with  practically  perfect  effectiveness, 
stop  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills,  in  the  coal 
mines,  in  the  glass  factories — everywhere.  The  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury  student  of  the  evolution  of  national  legislation  in  the  United 
States  will  marvel  at  the  things  that  were  done  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution:  “The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several  States.”  Yet  this 
provides  about  the  only  effective  means  for  the  public  opinion  of 
one  region  to  master  the  will  of  another;  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  this  child  labor  measure 
than  of  the  pure  food  and  meat  inspection  bills. 


T'HE  MORE  WE  KNOW  of  the  forces  which  mold  the  world 
I  the  less  possible  it  seems  to  predict  an  end  .of  change.  The 
rise  and  subsidence  of  continental  shores,  the  shifting  of  oceanic 
currents,  the  tearing  down  of  mountains  and  filling  up  of  valleys 
by  moisture  and  frost,  even  the  slow  circling  of  the  poles,  all 
produce  changes  imperceptible  to  us;  but  there  are  corners  of  the 
earth  where  geological  forces  may  be  seen  in  the  swing  of  rapid 
work.  During  the  earthquakes  of  last  spring  a  new  bit  of  what 
may  some  time  be  dry  land  appeared  between 
island  venerable  Castle  Rock,  aged  two  hundred  and 

ten,  and  Fire  Island,  a  mere  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  in  the  Aleutian  group.  This  new  island  was  pictured 

in  our  November  24  issue.  At  the  birth  the  sea  boiled  and 
steamed  for  miles  around,  and  the  little  stranger,  throwing  out 
clouds  of  smoke  and  fumes,  was  an  enfant  terrible  to  the  few 
fishermen  who  watched  its  birth.  But  American  enterprise  was 
not  lacking.  The  revenue  cutter  Perry  was  soon  on  the  spot, 

and  while  the  surface  was  still  too  soft  and  hot  for  pleasant 
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DAUSE,  SENSITIVE  READER,  and  reflect  upon  the  huge  quan- 
1  tities  of  ingenuity,  industry,  wealth— one  might  say  even 
genius — which  are  lavished  every  day  on  the  tremendous  task 
of  making  the  world  ugly!  Think  of  the.  furniture  factories, 
novelty  works,  wall-paper  concerns  turning  the  busy  wheels  of 
production  in  a  thousand  departments  in  order  to  flood  our 
curio-burdened  land  with  exotic  flora  and  fauna,  machine-daubed 
roses,  hybrid  inkstands,  dwarfish  tables,  and  ghoulish  chocolate 
pots  destined  to  adorn  the  modern  flat  and  shriek  forever  at 
the  harmony  of  the  universe!  The  world  is  annually  supplied 
with  enough  hideous  table  lamps  to  add  a  baneful  radiance  to 
our  planet.  The  table  lamp,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  a  special 
pet  of  the  professional  uglifier.  To  him  comes,  occasionally, 
a  prophetic  vision  of  Art.  “To-day,”  he  says,  “I  feel  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  struggling  to  be  born.  I  am  going  to  create  some¬ 

thing  in  form  vaguely  resembling  a  Chinese  pagoda  supporting 
a  ketchup  bottle.  The  base  of  this  creation  shall  be  a  series 
of  art-nouveau  swivels  terminating  in  brass  knobs, 
and  its  apex  shall  be  a  Rogers  group  rampant  uglifying 
on  a  field  of  German  silver.  The  whole  structure 
shall  be  liberally  adorned  with  miscellaneous  skew-gees,  barnacles, 
doo-dads,  cameos,  and  cart-wheels,  and  the  job  shall  be  reck¬ 
lessly  gilded  and  lacquered  and  set  on  a  pedestal  of  imitation 
onyx.”  Long  time  the  creator  labors  thoughtfully  at  his  Great 
Idea,  and  when  at  last  it  has  assumed  mis-shape  before  him 
he  sighs  in  satisfaction,  steps  away  a  pace  or  two,  cocks  his 
head  to  one  side  and  asks:  “What  touch  can  I  add  to  this 
to  make  it  just  a  little  more  ugly?  Ah,  I  have  it!”  So  with 
skilful  hand  he  gums  an  Ionic  column  to  each  corner  and  puts 
the  job  on  the  market  as  a  table  lamp.  In  this  generic  and 
loving  spirit  most  of  the  ugly  things  we  see  are  given  to  the 
world.  During  the  year  1906,  on  a  rough  estimate,  something 
like  thirteen  billion  violent  objects  of  art  were  presented  to 
the  populace.  The  output  of  beautiful  wares  was  somewhat 
smaller.  To  transpose  from  Omar: 

And  that  ‘'hand-painted”  Jug  whose  howling  green 

Adorns  the  jig-saw  Desk  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly,  for  we  know 

That  colors  can  be  Heard  as  well  as  Seen ! 

YX/HEN  WE  FOREIGNERS  came  over  and  took  possession  of 

’  ’  America  we  found  Indians  conducting  their  business  in  a 

manner  at  once  naive  and  slipshod.  The  New  Jersey  tribes 

were  scalping  where  they  listed  without  even  an  organization 

or  State  charter,  and  the  New  York  aborigines,  the  Manahat- 

toes,  were  grazing  their  ponies  on  strips  of  real  estate  easily 

worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  front  foot.  Although  we  had  no 

William  Taft  in  those  days  we  were  able  to  put  America  on 

a  Business  Basis  and  to  practise  benevolent  assimilation — with 

benevolence  on  a  sliding  scale.  Ever  since  then  the  Indians 

have  been  on  our  hands — and  occasionally  on  our  consciences. 

Now  comes  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  full 

of  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  times. 

Why  not  incorporate  the  American  Indian?  he  asks.  Why  not 

form  him  into  a  trust,  present  him  with  shares 

of  non-assessable  stock,  and  give  him  an  inter-  JN(jORPORA1  ED 

•  •  ■  ,  _  INDIANS 

est  in  himself?  An  inspiration!  It  is  easy  to 

predict  a  golden  future  for  our  little  red  brother.  Chief 
I-Got-All-That-Is-Good- For-Me  will  lay  down  the  rifle  and  take 
up  the  fountain  pen,  assuming  the  vast  financial  irresponsibilities 
of  the  Apache  Life  Insurance  Company.  Young-Man-Whose- 
Father-Owned-Stocks  will  become  a  dummy  director,  and  Willing- 
Talker-Not-Afraid-of-Kerosene  will  go  to  Washington  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  the  Navajo,  Piute,  and  Ute  Railroad. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  local  color,  courses  in  stock  irrigation, 

subsidies,  rebates,  and  trading-stamps  should  be  given  in  the 
Indian  schools,  and  the  President  should  do  his  share  by  scold¬ 
ing  them  now  and  then  on  the  subject  of  illegal  rate-making. 

Thus  it  may  be  possible,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  take  a 
few  thorough  and  far-reaching  steps  for  the  welfare  and  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  the  Indian. 


THE  OPENING  OF  CONGRESS 


The  same  old  show ,  and  the  same  old  stunts 


DRAWN  BY  E. 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  MACHINE 
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The  President  and  the  Steam  Shovel:  These  Two  will  Dig  the  Canal 
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THE  affair  of  the  discharged  negro  soldiers  has 
developed  into  a  tangled  snarl.  The  official 
reports  of  Major  Blocksom,  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Lovering,  and  Inspector-General  Garlington, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  investigated  the  matter 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  made  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  against  the  men.  According  to  these  state¬ 
ments,  the  people  of  Brownsville  had  been  strongly 
opposed  to  the  presence  of  the  colored  troops  there, 
and  their  opposition,  shown  in  various  ways,  had 
been  resented  by  the  soldiers.  One  grievance  was 
the  fact  that  the  negroes  were  not  allowed  to  drink 
with  white  people  at  the  principal  bars,  although 
in  some  saloons  separate  bars  were  put  up  for  them. 
Another  was  the  action  of  the  local  inspector  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  knocking  down  a  colored  soldier  with  his 
revolver  for  jostling  his  wife  on  the  sidewalk.  On 
the  day  before  the  riot  the  wife  of  a  white  citizen 
was  seized  by  the  hair  and  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
a  negro  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  who  ran  away.  This 
caused  so  much  uproar  that  the  men  were  confined 
to  barracks,  which  heightened  their  feeling  against 
the  townspeople. 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  according  to  Major 
Blocksom’s  report,  the  first  shots  were  fired  from 
the  barracks,  and  “the  soldiers,  nine  to  fifteen, 
possibly  more,  then  jumped  the  wall  and  started 
through  town.  ’’  They  fired  about  ten  shots  through 


"DISCHARGED  WITHOUT  HONOR” 

Sergeant  Sanders,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  A  member  of 
this  company  twenty-five  years,  and  First  Sergeant  since  1900.  His 
bands  show  six  enlistments  and  three  campaigns — one  in  Cuba  and  two  in 
the  Philippines.  He  had  only  eighteen  months  to  serve  before  retirement 


a  house  containing  two  women  and  five  children. 
The  lieutenant  of  police,  a  man  “universally  re¬ 
spected,’’  rode  toward  the  shooting.  Although  he 
did  not  even  draw  his  revolver,  the  raiders,  whom 
he  estimated  to  be  about  fifteen  in  number,  fired 
upon  him,  killed  his  horse,  and  shot  him  in  the 
right  arm,  which  afterward  had  to  be  amputated 
below  the  elbow.  Then  they  fired  seven  or  eight 
shots  into  a  hotel,  killed  the  bartender  of  a  saloon, 
slightly  wounded  a  Mexican,  fired  five  or  six  shots 
into  another  private  house,  two  of  which  went 
through  the  mosquito  bar  over  a  bed  in  which  a 
woman  and  two  children  were  sleeping,  and  then 
apparently  ran  back  to  the  barracks.  The  officers 
at  first  thought  that  the  firing  had  come  from  the 
town  side,  and  the  men  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
back  and  cleaning  their  rifles.  When  the  soldiers 
were  questioned  not  one  would  admit  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  trouble. 

According  to  these  reports  the  soldiers  were  the 
sole  aggressors,  and  then  stood  together  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  On  that  show¬ 
ing  the  President’s  action  was  natural,  although 
it  did  involve  hardship  to  the  innocent.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  punishment,  but  one  of  ridding 
the  army  of  known  rioters  and  murderers.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  statements  of  the  reports  as  true,  a 
certain  considerable  proportion  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  concerned  consisted  of  men  of  this  kind, 
and  owing  to  the  determination  of  their  comrades 
to  make  common  cause  with  them  there  was  no 
way  of  telling  which  men  were  murderers  and 
which  were  not.  The  only  way  to  clear  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  stain  of  having  its  ranks  made  up  in 
part  of  assassins  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  its  membership. 

But  now  comes  a  private  organization,  the  “Con¬ 
stitutional  League,’’  with  an  investigation  of  its 
own  contradicting  the  official  reports  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  The  League  alleges  that  “no  soldier  was 
connected  with  the  Brownsville  riot,  and  that  no 
evidence  exists  to  show  such  connection.’’  It 
asserts  that  the  riot  began  in  the  streets  when  the 
soldiers  were  asleep,  that  the  reason  the  rifles 
were  found  clean  was  that  they  had  not  been  used, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  bartender 
was  killed  or  any  police  officer  wounded,  and  that 
only  a  few  of  the  soldiers  were  examined  in  the 
official  investigation,  and  those  in  a  way  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  out  the  truth. 

What  are  we  to  believe?  The  only  thing  in  the 
whole  melancholy  business  that  appears  entirely 
beyond  dispute  is  that  it  was  a  miserable  mistake 
ever  to  send  a  colored  regiment  to  a  Texan  town 
in  the  first  place,  especially  after  the  citizens  had 
protested  against  its  presence.  There  are  plenty 
of  places,  from  Boston  to  Zamboanga,  in  which 
negro  troops  can  be  stationed  without  stirring  up 
the  rage  of  the  vicinage. 

It  has  been  especially  unfortunate  that  since  the 
trouble  began  the  whole  affair  has  been  treated  on 
race  lines — the  very  thing  President  Roosevelt  was 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  action  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  has  been  at  all  different  from  that 
which  would  have  been  taken  on  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  white  soldiers.  The  information 
may  or  may  not  have  been  misleading,  and  the 
action  may  or  may  not  have  been  hasty,  but  the 
thing  the  President  had  in  mind  was  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  discipline  of  the  army  against  all 
offenders,  whoever  they  might  be. 

(i) 


FOR  the  first  time  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
an  idea,  based  on  something  more  than  guess¬ 
work,  of  the  cost  of  a  political  campaign  in  the 
United  States.  The  various  parties  in  New  York 
have  filed  very  complete  financial  statements  under 
the  new  law  requiring  publicity  of  campaign  con¬ 
tributions.  Of  course  New  York  is  not  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  important  part  of  it 
to  give  a  good  line  on  the  whole.  A  larger  vote 
is  cast  for  Governor  of  New  York  than  is  cast 
directly  for  any  other  official  in  the  world.  The 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
chosen  by  electoral  colleges.  The  President  of 
the  French  Republic  is  elected  by  the  Chambers. 
The  President  of  Brazil  is  named  by  popular  vote, 
but  not  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany  (including 
Prussia),  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  China,  and 
Japan  are  named  by  the  sovereigns,  with  or  without 
Parliamentary  sanction.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  has  as  many  people,  not  to  speak  of  voters, 
as  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  appears  that  this  year’s  election  in  New  York 
has  cost  about  $2,500,000 — almost  equivalent  to 
the  entire  endowment  fund  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Republican  State  Committee  collected 
$333,923,  of  which  it  turned  over  $145,500  to  the 
various  county  committees.  Including  this  amount, 


“DISCHARGED  WITHOUT  HONOR” 

Sergeant  Frazier,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  The  three  white 
bands  on  his  cuffs  indicate  three  enlistments.  Two  of  them  are  wide, 
commemorating  two  campaigns — one  in  Cuba  and  one  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Sergeant  Frazier  helped  pull  down  the  Spanish  flag  at  El  Caney 
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the  county  committees  handled  about  $430,000. 
The  Democratic  State  Committee  received  $80,169, 
of  which  Mr.  Hearst  gave  $57,000.  Mr.  Hearstls 
total  sworn  expenses  were  $256,370.22,  the  great¬ 
est  ever  officially  acknowledged  by  a  candidate, 
although  doubtless  there  have  been  Senatorships 
and  attempts  on  Senatorships  which  have  cost  the 
aspirants  more.  This  did  not  include  the  money 
spent  in  obtaining  his  nominations  and  working  up 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Independence 
League.  Counting  that,  the  cost  of  his  Mayoralty 
campaign  last  year,  and 
of  his  fight  for  the 
Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  nomination  the 
year  before,  it  seems 
plain  that  Mr.  Hearst ’s 
new-born  political  am¬ 
bitions  could  not  have 
cost  him  less  than  a 
million  dollars. 


THE  close  of  the  football  season  of  1906  has 
brought  a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  rate  ot 
mortality.  Only  eleven  players — just  enough 
for  one  full  team — have  been  killed  this  year,  and 
only  a  hundred  and  four  have  been  sufficiently  in¬ 


the  new  “debrutalized”  arrangements  which  have 
converted  it  into  a  “parlor  game  ’’  has  killed  only 
eleven  times  as  many  Americans  as  the  naval  bat¬ 
tles  of  Manila  and  Santiago.  Seven  of  the  eleven 
players  who  were  killed  this  year  were  high-school 
pupils,  and  none  of  the  other  four  represented  any 
of  the  larger  colleges.  The  hardened  athletes  of 
these  institutions  came  through  the  campaign 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  first  season  of  Christianized  warfare  on  the 
football  field  made  it  clear  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  Eastern  culture 
was  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  West.  On 
the  same  day  Michigan 
and  Minnesota,  the 
Western  champions, 
were  buried  by  the 
same  score  of  17 — o 
by  Pennsylvania  and 
Carlisle  respectively. 


CONGRESS 


AN  ART  ERA 


ACCORDING  to  the 
curious  system 
by  which  a  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  in  America 
remains  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation 
for  thirteen  months, 
the  old  Fifty -ninth 
Congress,  whose  suc¬ 
cessors  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  month  before,  met 
again  on  December  3. 

Little  but  the  passage 
of  appropriation  bills 
is  usually  expected  in 
a  “short  session,’’  but 
as  a  matter  of  history 
some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  on 
our  statute  books  have 
been  passed  at  such 
times.  The  President 
does  not  venture  in  his 
message  to  recommend 
a  revision  of  the  tariff 
this  winter,  but  events 
may  force  his  hand,  and 
even  that  of  a  “stand- 
pat’’  Congress. 

The  President,  who 
has  been  accused  by 
the  Democrats  of  steal¬ 
ing  their  clothes  in  his 
railroad  regulation  and 
anti-trust  policies,  se¬ 
cures  most  of  their 
remaining  wardrobe  in 
his  advocacy  of  a  grad¬ 
uated  inheritance,  and 
if  possible  an  income, 
tax.  The  former  he 
urges  on  the  frankly 
radical  ground  that  it 
is  desirable  to  “put  a 
constantly  increasing 
burden  on  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  those  swollen 
fortunes  which  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  no  benefit  to 
the  country  to  perpet¬ 
uate.’’ 

The  President’s  lec¬ 
ture  to  California  on 
her  treatment  of  the 
Japanese,  his  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  his  advocacy 
of  national  control  of 
marriage  and  divorce 
are  matters  useful  for 
reproof,  for  counsel, 
and  for  meditation. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  actually  expects  Congress  to  do 
certain  things  at  this  session — namely,  to  prohibit 
campaign  contributions,  to  give  the  Government 
the  right  to  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  to  grant  sub¬ 
sidies  to  American  shipping,  to  pass  Senator  La 
Follette’s  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  service  for 
railroad  employees,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff. 


A' 


THE  CRUDE  METHODS  OF  RUSSIAN  TRAIN  ROBBERS 

In  this  affair,  at  Rogow,  near  Warsaw,  a  hundred  revolutionists  fired  volleys  at  the  train,  blew  up  the  mail  car  with  bombs,  and 
killed  seventeen  people,  while  one  skilled  American  road  agent  would  have  secured  everything  portable  without  firing  a  shot 


- 


HONORS  TO  THE  LATE  GENERAL  JAMES  WILSON 

The  body  lying  in  state  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  guarded  by  a  detail  of  the  First  City  Troop 


jured  to  get  their  names  in  the  papers.  Last  year 
the  casualties  were  eighteen  killed  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  seriously  wounded.  The  new  rules, 
therefore,  may  be  credited  with  saving  seven  lives, 
perhaps  more,  for  if  the  old  methods  had  been 
persisted  in  the  death  rate  would  probably  have 
increased.  They  have  also  prevented  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  at  least  fifty-five  cripples.  Football  under 


NATIONAL  art 
gallery  came  into 
actual  existence 
on  November  26,  after 
a  phantom  life  of  sixty 
years.  On  that  day  the 
collections  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  John¬ 
ston  were  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  lecture 
hallof  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum.  This  is  a  small 
beginning,  but  the  start 
of  the  National  Museum 
itself  was  smaller.  All 
an  institution  needs  in 
Washington  is  a  start. 
When  it  once  makes  it¬ 
self  visible,  and  gets  a 
staff  interested  in  its 
growth,  Congress  does 
the  rest.  “  National 
Galleries  of  Art  ’’  have 
had  a  legal  existence 
ever  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Smithsonian 
in  1846,  and  now  they 
are  to  become  a  reality. 
The  next  step  will  be 
the  construction  of  a 
suitable  building.  An 
appropriation  for  that 
will  be  forthcoming  in 
due  time.  One  build¬ 
ing  is  already  assured 
by  the  contract  between 
Mr.  Freer,  of  Detroit, 
and  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  Under  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  remarkable 
Freer  collection  will 
be  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  after  Mr. 
Freer’s  death,  and  a 
building  to  cost  half  a 
million  dollars  will  be 
put  up  to  hold  it.  This, 
although  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Freer  col¬ 
lection,  will  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  National  Gal¬ 
leries.  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  has  served 
adolescent  Washington 
well,  but  now  that 
the  American  capital  is 
growing  to  the  stature 
of  a  world  metropolis  it 
needs,  and  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have,  a  national  art 
centre  that  will  hold  in  its  field  the  rank  held  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  world  of  books. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  that  library  was  tucked  away 
in  a  corner  of  the  Capitol,  its  books  piled  up  on  the 
floor  or  buried  in  boxes  in  the  cellar,  and  its  cata¬ 
logue  carried  chiefly  in  the  head  of  Librarian  Spof- 
ford.  Now  it  is  truly  a  National  Library.  The 
National  Galleries  of  Art  will  have  a  similar  fortune. 
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PEARY’S  STORY 

1  -  - _ .I - -  - 1 - - - 

COMMANDER  PEARY’S  detailed  account  of 
his  conquest  of  the  farthest  north,  published 
in  the  New  York  “Herald,”  makes  it  plain 
enough  why  the  Pole  has  remained  a  virgin  fortress 
through  all  the  centuries  of  its  siege.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  even  if  there  were  no  land  extend¬ 
ing  all  the  way  to  the  Pole,  at  least  there  would  be 
found  a  bridge  of  solid  ice,  so  that  covering  the 
distance  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  patience, 
endurance,  and  careful  preparation.  But  Peary 
has  proved  that  even  in  winter  there  are  wide 
stretches  of  open  water,  impassable  for  sledges, 
while  the  ice  fields  are  in  constant  motion.  - 

In  every  respect  this  expedition  represents  the 
high-water  mark  of  skill,  daring,  and  fortune.  The 


parties,  and  the  only  chance  left  for  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  was  to  dash  forward  at  top  speed  with 
the  least  possible  load  of  supplies, and  keep  on  among 
the  treacherous  floes  and  the  yawning  leads  of  open 
water  until  he  had  barely  provisions  enough  to  bring 
him  back  if  luck  held.  He  abandoned  everything 
he  could  possibly  do  without  and  plunged  due  north¬ 
ward  again,  making  thirty  miles  the  first  day  and 
overtaking  an  advance  party  the  second  day.  Push¬ 
ing  on  with  seven  men  and  six  teams,  each  drawing 
less  than  half  a  load,  he  came  to  a  region  of  increased 
ice  activity,  the  eastward  drift  becoming  more  rapid 
as  he  went  farther  north.  The  pace  told  on  the 
dogs,  and  as  one  after  another  collapsed  it  was  fed 
to  the  survivors.  At  last,  on  April  21,  with  open 
channels  all  around,  with  swaying  floes  drifting 
eastward  faster  than  the  dogs  could  travel  north, 
and  with  barely  food  enough  to  carry  them  back  to 
land  in  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  seemed 
foolhardy  to  struggle  further.  Peary  had  reached 
87°  6' — thirty  miles  beyond  the  farthest  reached  by 


NIAGARA  POWER 

THE  simple  issue  of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Niagara  Falls  has  been  considerably  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  questions  of  national  policy 
growing  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  Falls  by  two 
separate  countries.  Either  of  these  countries  has 
the  power  to  destroy  the  cataract,  and  measures  of 
precaution  taken  by  one  are  of  little  use  without 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  other.  This  compli¬ 
cation  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  hearings  given 
by  Secretary  Taft  to  the  representatives  of  the  civic 
associations  that  are  trying  to  save  the  Falls,  and 
of  the  corporations  that  are  trying  to  deplete  them. 
The  Burton  Act  allows  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
grant  permits  for  the  importation  of  limited  amounts 
of  power  from  Canada.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH’S  HEROES  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Unveiling  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Wade  Hampton  in  the  State  Capitol  Grounds  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  November  20 


Roosevelt  was  taken  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Greely’s  base  at  Cape  Sabine.  She  was  locked  in 
the  ice  for  the  winter  on  September  5,  1905,  and 
for  nearly  five  months,  from  October  12  to  March  6, 
the  explorers  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  Peary’s 
cured  whale  meat  turned  bad,  poisoning  his  dogs, 
and  several  tons  of  it  had  to  be  thrown  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  dogs  and  Eskimos  to  live  on  the  country 
through  an  Arctic  winter.  The  mild  weather  that 
ruined  the  ice  crops  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
seems  to  have  extended  all  the  way  to  the  Pole,  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  Peary  did  not  see  long 
leads  of  open  water,  and  on  Christmas  night  his 
ship  was  threatened  by  a  complete  break-up  of 
the  ice. 

In  February  the  sledge  parties  started  northward 
along  the  coast  of  Grant  Land,  and  cut  loose  from 
shore  at  Point  Moss  at  the  beginning  of  March  for 
the  dash  across  the  Polar  Sea.  Peary,  with  several 
supporting  parties,  made  his  way  due  north  to 
latitude  85°  12',  where  he  was  delayed  by  a  storm 
that  raged  without  ceasing  for  six  days,  and  drove 
him  seventy  miles  to  the  eastward.  When  the 
wind  lulled  Peary  found  that  he  had  been  completely 
cut  off  from  communication  with  his  supporting 


any  other  explorer,  but  this  record  seemed  a  small 
thing  to  him  in  the  face  of  his  disappointment  in 
his  failure  to  win  the  supreme  prize  he  had  striven 
for.  “I  thanked  God  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  what  I  had  been  able  to  accomplish,”  he 
said  modestly,  “though  it  was  but  an  empty  bauble 
compared  with  the  splendid  jewel  for  which  I  was 
straining  my  life.” 

Leaving  his  flags  flying  from  the  highest  pinnacle, 
with  a  bottle  near  containing  a  record  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  Peary  started  on  his  return  course.  But  it 
was  soon  found  impossible  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Storm  Camp,  where  the  party  had  been  held  up 
for  six  days  on  the  way  north,  was  reached,  but 
after  that  the  wind  and  currents  took  command. 
For  five  days  the  party  drifted  eastward  on  a 
broken  floe.  Then  it  cut  its  way  through  what 
Peary  describes  as  “such  a  hell  of  shattered  ice  as 
I  hope  never  to  see  again;  a  conglomeration  of 
fragments  in  size  from  a  paving  stone  to  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.”  At  last,  on  May  12,  the  explorers 
crawled  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
they  found  hares  and  musk-oxen,  which  kept  them 
alive  until  they  could  make  their  way  back  to  the 
Roosevelt. 


President  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Mr. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  and  others  offered  cogent 
arguments  against  such  importations.  If  the  United 
States  had  controlled  both  sides  of  the  river  there 
would  have  been  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  shown  that  the  refusal  to  admit 
Canadian  power  would  not  prevent  the  diversion 
of  water  from  the  river,  but  would  merely  stimulate 
the  use  of  the  power  on  the  Canadian  side.  The 
only  thing  that  could  really  settle  the  matter  in  a 
satisfactory  way  would  be  an  international  agree¬ 
ment,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Burton  Act, 
whose  nature  is  avowedly  temporary.  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land  reminded  the  public  of  some  interesting  things 
not  usually  realized.  For  instance,  he  showed  that 
contrary  to  the  usual  impression  that  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  is  purely  Canadian,  the  international  boundary 
cuts  it  in  such  a  way  that  two-fifths  of  it  belong  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  Canada’s  share  of  the 
great  natural  wonder  known  as  Niagara  Falls  con¬ 
sists  of  three-fifths  of  the  Horseshoe,  while  the 
American  share  includes  two-fifths  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  and  the  whole  American  fall,  with  the 
islands  between.  Hence  the  United  States  may 
well  take  the  initiative  in  preserving  its  beauties. 
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REVIEWING  THE  ZONE  GUARD 

A  battalion  of  marines  under  Major  Long  is  the  only  military  force  on  the  Isthmus 
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IT  is  not  often  that  we  undertake  to  sever  a  con¬ 
tinent;  and  when  we  do,  the  President  of  our 
United  States  is  warranted  in  breaking  a  precedent. 
What  an  inspection  of  the  railroad  lines  they  con¬ 
trol  , means  to  Hill  and  Harriman  his  visit  to  the 
Isthmus  meant  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Although  his 
authority  is  not  so  complete  as  theirs,  Congress  has, 
nevertheless,  conferred  on  him  more  power  in  the 
execution  of  the  greatest  public  work  of  our  time  than 
it  ever  entrusted  to  any  other  Executive. 

The  bold  stroke  of  a' man  of  action  cutting  the  knot 
of  indecision  has  signalized  each  forward  step  in  the 
enterprise.  It  was  the  President  who  determined  that 
the  choice  of  one  route  or  the  other  was  better  than  an 
eternal  dispute  as  to  their  relative  merits.  In  order 
that  we  might  have  the  concession  which  we  needed  he 
stood  as  godfather  to  the  birth  of  a  new  republic;  he 
insisted  on  a  zone  under  our  rule  for  the  sake  of  sanita¬ 
tion;  he  fought  for  pay  and  power  for  the  chief 
engineer;  and,  finally,  while  many  consulting  engineers 
were  still  of  many  minds  and  the  work  halted  for  want 
of  a  definite  plan,  he  took  the  advice  of  the  chief 
engineer  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  85- foot  level  lock 
canal  which  Congress  accepted. 


the  work  for  which  Congress  had 
made  him  personally  responsible 
to  the  nation.  His  curiosity  was 
as  warrantable  and  as  natural  as 
it  was  intense. 

The  Louisiana  arrived  sixteen 
hours  ahead  of  her  schedule,  but 
to  no  avail.  Although  the  wire¬ 
less  which  the  President  sent  ask¬ 
ing  that  he  be  met  at  four  o’clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  had  been  answered  with  an 
“O.  K.,”  there  was  no  one  on 
hand  to  receive  him.  The  author 
of  the  O.  K.,  who  certainly  was 
not  any  one  in  authority,  remains 
unidentified.  Chairman  Shonts 
and  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Isthmus, 
intending  to  come  over  on  the 
evening  train. 

In  sight  of  the  promised  land 
of  the  results  of  his  leadership, 
our  strenuous  President,  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  stored  energy 
of  a  restful  voyage,  must  per¬ 
force  remain  aboard  throughout 
the  afternoon  or  else  break  an  in- 
ternational  program.  For  Dr.  Amador,  the  President 
ot  the  smallest  American  republic,  must  welcome  the 
Piesident  of  the  F?nited  States  and  the  President  of 
the  largest  American  republic  must  return  his  call. 


Breaking  a  Precedent 


Digging  the  Canal  Himself 


There  are  times  when  men  connected  with  the  Canal 
work  say  in  exasperation:  “The  President  is  digging 
the  Canal  himself”;  and  the  same  men  a  month  later 
may  be  repeating  the  same  words  in  praise  and  thanks. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  remark  there  is  never  any  question 
among  those  around  him.  After  three  years  fraught 
with  many  setbacks  he  was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 


Of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  three  days  ashore,  one  was  largely 
occupied  by  this  business  of  officially  setting  his  foot 
on  foreign  soil.  Every  one  connected  with  the  Canal 
passes  in  and  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  so  frequently 
that  he  never  thinks  of  the  boundary.  To  the  Amer¬ 
ican  on  the  Isthmus  the  Breaking  of  the  Great  Prece¬ 
dent  could  mean  little  more  than  the  passing  of  a 
Presidential  train  from  Indiana  to  Illinois.  The 
Panamans,  fully  conscious  of  the  august  feature, 
accepted  it  as  their  due.  They  are  becoming  used  to 
international  events  and  the  visits  of  distinguished 
foreigners.  Frock  coats  and  high  hats — as  suitable  in 
the  tropics  as  a  medieval  helmet  and  arctic  furs  to  a 
midsummer  holiday — without  which  no  international 
episode  would  be  dignified,  first  called  into  service  by 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Taft,  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
accumulate  dust  since  the  visit  of  Secretary  Root. 

The  actual  crossing  of  the  frontier  took  place  when 
the  President  was  driven  from  the  very  new  Canal 
Commission  Hotel  Tivoli  into  the  plaza  of  the  old  city, 
which  is  now  the  capital  of  a  nation,  thanks  to  a  blood¬ 
less  coup  d'etat  which  received  his  tacit  consent. 

Panama  lies  on  the  level  by  the  sea.  In  the  Zone 
the  settlements  are  on  the  hills.  They  are  exotic 
and  fleeting,  the  camping-places  of  an  alien  race  to 
whom  the  tropics  is  death  in  the  end.  When  the 
mosquito-barred  hospitals  and  the  barracks  with  their 
broad  verandas  of  Northern  wood  are  in  decay,  and 
the  doctors^  and  nurses  and  steam-shovel  men  are 
gone,  the  Spanish  houses  of  stone  and  stucco  with 
Castilian  balconies  will  remain.  While  they  sat  idly 
by,  this  polyglot  people  has  seen  malaria  and  fever  sap 
the  strength  of  Northern  conquerors  from  Balboa 
to  De  Lesseps,  who  came  hither  to  join  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  with  caravans  or  spades.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  Canal  of  Theodore's  strenuous  days  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  old  sea  wall,  still  the  most  imposing 
public  work  in  Panama,  built  by  the  glorious  old  devil 
of  a  Spaniard  of  Philip’s  strenuous  days. 


He  Saw  a  Clean  Panama 


THE  PRESIDENT,  MRS.  ROOSEVELT,  AND  MR.  STEVENS 


"I  he  pity  is  that  the  President  could  not  have  seen 
Panama  as  it  was  under  the  rule  of  Colombia.  In  this 
way  only  could  he  realize  the  contrast  with  the  present 
regime,  which  is  tempered  by  the  paternalism  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Magoon,  who  literally  took  the  artillery  and 
ordnance  of  the  little  republic  in  storage.  Of  all 
Central  American  towns,  Panama  is  to-day  the  cleanest 
and  most  presentable.  A  people  who  formerly  were 
overrun  with  petty  dictators  and  tax-gatherers  from 
Bogota  are  spending  the  money  which  the  canal 
brings  them  at  home,  and  they  are  happy,  even 
though  a  little  resentful  of  a  stronger  hand  than  the 
local  police,  which  holds  back  revolutions  and  makes 
cafe  talk  more  commercial  than  Boabdilian.  At  first 
they  complained  about  the  sewers  and  pavements  as 
innovations  that  interfered  with  settled  habits.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  now  they  would  not  give 
up  these  improvements  upon  which  we  insisted. 

They  do  not  thank  us  for  benefits  received,  but  ask 
us  for  more  and  more  and  think  us  a  little  soft  and 
easy,  knowing  that  in  their  diplomatic  relations  with 
us  the  size  of  their  republic  is  all  to  their  advantage, 
for  it  gives  them  a  stronger  ally  than  battleships  in 
a  Nonconformist  conscience  which  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  about  the  same  time  that  the  Spaniards 
built  a  paved  road  across  the  Isthmus  with  forced 


native  labor.  Those  who  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
help  the  weak  did  not  commend  the  method  by  which 
the  Panama  Republic  was  made.  If  they  will  go  to 
Panama  to-day  they  will  see  how  the  weak  have°been 
helped,  not  by  editorials,  but  by  action,  and  how  the 
weak  are,  ready  to  help  themselves  on  all  occasions  too 

If  the  President  had  gone  to  England,  consider  the 
pomp  and  show!  Or  even  to  Ottawa!  But  the  prec¬ 
edent  was  not  to  be  broken  in  Canada,  or  in  Mexico 
for  that  matter.  A  destiny,  not  to  mention  a  Presi¬ 
dential  inclination  which  reception  committees  might 
not  control,  set  the  ceremony  for  a  plaza  in  Panama. 
The  situation  was  quaint  and  bizarre.  You  pinched 
yourself  'to  make  sure  that  it  was  really  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  was  speaking  from  the  dais 
on  the  Cathedral  steps  before  two  or  three  thousand 
Central  Americans.  In  what  foreign  territory  could 
he  better  appear  than  in  that  which  was  foreign  by 
an  act  of  his  own  Administration?  Germany  with 
the  same  opportunity  would  have  made  it  domestic. 

For  President  Amador,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Amador 
and  the  Panamans,  this  event  was  everything.  To 
the  Americans  working  on  the  Canal  it  was  an  incident. 
Having  finished  with  ceremony,  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
off  his  frock  coat,  put  on  his  Panama  hat  and  a  duck 


DISCUSSING  THEIR  WORK  WITH  FOREMEN  A' 


HIS  TRAIN  PASSES  OVER  TRACKS  WHICH  ARE  UN  S 
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EES  THE  CANAL 
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correspondent  with  the  Presidential  Party 


ride  along  the  lines  of  khaki  in  a 
lull  in  a  battle.  And  a  battle  it 
is  we  are  waging  on  the  Isthmus; 
a  modern  battle  of  science  and  or¬ 
ganization  against  the  backbone 
of  a  continent;  a  Port  Arthur 
where  you  do  not  storm  the  hills 
but  you  carry  them  away  to  a 
dump  pile.  The  conflict  is  with 
the  climate  as  well  as  with  the 
walls  of  earth  of  Genesis  which 
are  a  barrier  to  the  world’s  com- 
merce. 

Probably  no  ruler  in  history 
had  ever  before  been  received  by 
hosts  who  had  consistently  wished 
for  bad  weather  during  his  visit. 
Those  who  are  doing  the  work 
wanted  the  President  to  see  the 
Isthmus  at  its  worst.  Their 
prayers  were  fully  answered.  For 
the  six  days  ending  November 
l6-  iotV(5  inches  of  rain  fell;  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  ending 
November  i6,  4t%  inches,  and  in 
one  period  of  thirty  minutes  2 T5,, 
inches  fell. 


SPEAKING  TO  THE  PANAMANS 

From  the  steps  of  their  cathedral  he  warned  them  against  the  folly  of  revolutions 
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lit,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  business  in  hand 
1  a  manner  which  belied  any  inferences  of  a  kind 
f  grand  official  parade  which  might  be  drawn  from 
le  fact  that  he  had  come  on  a  first-class  battleship 
icorted  by  two  first-class  armored  cruisers. 

Only  -the  Panamans  and  the  Zone  school-children, 
whom  a  word  later,  prepared  any  display  or  any 
inventional  welcome.  Perhaps  I  might  make  two 
cceptions.  Item  One:  “We  will  do  our  best  to  help 
)u  build  it,  saluted  the  President  on  bunting  from 
le  side  of  a  steam  shovel.  This  was  the  steam-shovel 
lgineer’s  own  idea.  It  was  individual,  American, 
■al,  upstanding  in  its  good  humor.  Item  Two:  As 
e  passed  through  the  gorge  cut  in  solid  rock  at 
bispo,  suspended  above  our  heads  like  a  campaign 
inner  on  Broadway  was  an  American  flag  whose 
-ight  colors  struck  the  eye  suddenly  on  the  back- 
-ound  of  gray  sky  and  gray  earth  and  forbidding 
istacles  which  American  determination  is  to  over- 
•me.  As  the  President  lifted  his  hat  the  heart  of 
-ery  American  gave  a  thump,  and  the  division  en- 
neer— covered  with  mud— who  had  hung  it  there  was 
ajhtly  pleased  with  himself. 

The  Presidential  inspection  was  as  matter-of-fact,  as 
anting  in  punctilio  and  ceremonial,  as  a  general’s 


_ 


SHOVEL  MEN  AT  SAN  PEDRO  MIGUEL 

RW00D 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  HEAVY  DOWNPOUR 


Measure  that  amount  up  in  your 
washbowl  and  think  what  it  means 

on  a  '^•uSust  day,  not  to  a  man  walking  on  a  side- 
walk,  but  to  a  man  working  with  pick  and  spade.  The 
difference  between  the  dry  season  and  the  wet  season 
to  the  engineer  is  the  difference  between  hell  and  para¬ 
dise.  If  you  see  the  Isthmus  in  the  dry  season  you 
may  wonder  why  more  has  not  been  accomplished ;  if 
you  see  it  in  the  wet  season  you  are  amazed  that’  so 
much  has  been  accomplished.  The  odor  of  mildew 
was  in  the  nostrils,  garments  were  saturated  with  hot 
moisture  from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  in  a 
drying-room.  The  soil  of  the  cut  trickled  with  seepage ; 
car  tracks  sank  in  slime  and  the  Presidential  train  itself 
on  Saturday  ran  in  water  so  deep  that  a  line  of  sediment 
was  left  on  the  sides  of  the  passenger  coaches.  We 
passed  a  locomotive  overturned  into  a  stream  where 
the  roadbed  had  given  way  like  a  sherbet  under  a 
hot  iron. 

He  Kept  Them  Guessing 

“How  could  the  President  see  anything  in  two  days?” 
is  a  question  I  have  been  asked.  Bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  not  inspecting  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  State  or 
an  intricate  system  of  government,  but  the  beginnings 
of  a  cut  in  the  earth  broad  enough  to  take  ships  cover¬ 
ing  a  distance  of  forty  miles  through  which  runs  the 
arterial  tracks  whose  many  branches  carry  the  soil 
away. 

But  hadn  t  they  swept  out  the  corners  and  shined 
up  the  doorknobs  carefully  and  locked  the  skeletons  in 
the  closets  during  the  two  months  of  warning  that  they 
had.  pursues  the  skeptic.  Of  course.  They  are  hu¬ 
man  I  he  Commission  went  to  the  Isthmus  before- 
land,  and  the  official  Man  from  Cook’s  was  ready  to 
receive  the  distinguished  tourist.  But  in  two  months 
you  can  not  take  away  enough  dirt  from  Culebra  Cut 
to  make  a  year  s  showing,  nor  can  you  bring  into  ex¬ 
istence  an  organization  which  keeps  fifty  steam  shovels 
busy  Besides,  the  sum  of  the  work  done  stands 
checked  off  on  the  line  as  clearly  and  indubitably  as 
the  working  of  a  time  register  in  a  factory.  Yet  they 
were  worried.  Everything  was  not  as  they  wished  it 
to  be  and  they  knew,  as  every  American  knows,  that 
nobody  on  earth  can  tell  just  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  going  to  do. 

What  I  Want  to  Know  IS!” 

With  the  President  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  car 
was  his  right-hand  man  and  his  left-hand  man  in  the 
enterprise.  In  these  two  he  has  centred  all  the  agencv 
of  execution.  The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
which  number  seven  by  the  Senate’s  decree,  are  con¬ 
sulting.  Shonts,  the  big  business  man  who  made  a 
fortune  out  of  railroad  manipulation,  accustomed  to  do 
big  tilings  as  the  head  of  a  board  of  directors  was 
chosen  for  his  ability  to  hold  all  the  parts  of  a  laro-e 
organizatuon  in  working  unison.  Stevens  is  of  a  type 
as  different  from  Shonts  as  a  doctor  from  a  banker, 
lie  belongs  to  a  great  profession.  He  who  fought  the 
Rockies  on  the  snow-line  for  Jim  Hill  has  now  the  task 
of  cutting  the  tapering  tail  of  the  Rockies  on  the  trop¬ 
ical  Isthmus  for  the  Canal.  A  quiet  man  he  is  who 
turns  away  wrath  with  a  story  of  the  Lincoln  type,  and 
then  goes  back  to  the  business  of  measuring  up  work¬ 
ing  costs  on  the  amount  of  excavation  done.  For  the 
sum  of  the  problem  is  dig,  dig,  dig,  just  as  the  sum  of 
\\  ai  is  work,  work,  work.  And  the  engineers  are  the 
heroes  of  this  mighty  battle,  they  and  Colonel  Gorgas 
and  his  doctors  who  have  killed  the  mosquitoes  which 
have  killed  the  diggers. 

To  them,  to  Shonts,  to  the  day  laborer  the  Presi- 
v  dent  was.  uniformly  direct  and  earnest  as  he  aimed 
at  any  hidden  point  with  his  “Yes,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is — ” 


When  we  came  to  the  first  steam  shovel,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  negro  porter  of  the  train,  the  President 
“chawged.”  Here  was  something  of  more  interest 
than  a  Precedent — the  first-  glimpse  of  the  thing  that 
he  had  come  for.  Now  this  is  no  place  to  mention  the 
cold,  judicial  way  in  which  Root,  when  he  visited  the 
Isthmus,  approached  a  steam  shovel.  But  the  folks 
on  the  Isthmus  are  making  certain  comparisons,  and 
they  are  speaking  of  steam  shovels  as  exponents  of 
character.  The  President  went  up  the  steps  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  had  just  bought  a  half  interest 
m  the  implement,  and  was  about  to  ascertain  what  it 
could  do.  Some  one  laid  a  handkerchief  over  the  iron 
seat  he  was  to  occupy.  He  looked  at  the  handkerchief 
gingerly  and  then  brushed  it  aside  as  if  he  feared  that 
it  would  bite.  Thus  began  the  ruin  of  his  duck  suit, 
while  he  saw  the  working  of  that  monster  which  has 
made  Western  railroad  expansion  possible,  and  now 
makes  the  Canal  possible.  In  our  modern  dispensation 
its  steel  sinews  under  the  touch  of  levers  take  the  place 
of  the  sinews  of  the  slaves  who  built  the  Roman  aque¬ 
ducts  under  the  touch  of  the  lash. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  “  Square  Deal ” 

When  Grey  had  finished  his  demonstration  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  him  if  he  had  any  complaints.  Grey  had 
one  and  he  was  not  slow  to  name  it.  The  Panama 
Railroad  Company  is  a  corporation  separate  from  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  The  railroad  pays  its 
steam  shovel  men  for  overtime  and  the  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not.  Grey,  as  I  understood  the  situation,  had 
been  transferred  from  railroad  to  canal  work  and  had 
not  received  his  railroad  overtime.  Immediately  we 
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had  an  exhibition  of  the  “square  deal.”  Stevens  and 
Bolich,  the  division  engineer,  were  sent  for..  They 
climbed  into  the  steam  shovel  and  stated  their  side; 
Grey  reiterated  his.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  seated  like  a  judge  on  the  iron  bench  of  a 
steam  shovel,  with  his  “But  what  I  want  to  know 
is — ”  put  many  questions,  and  he  concluded  that  Grey 
was  entitled  to  his  railroad  overtime.  The  question  of 
occasional  overtime  on  the  canal  work  where  the  men 
frequently  worked  only  six  hours  was  another  matter. 

When  you  have  seen  one  steam  shovel  you  have  seen 
all.  The  power  of  each  of  itself  is  uncanny,  and  the 
greater  the  number  at  work  the  mightier  the  impres¬ 
sion.  In  action  they  remind  you  of  an  elephant  piling 
timbers.  Their  great  mandible  dippers  feel  of  a  heavy 
rock  as  the  trunk  feels  of  a  heavy  stick,  but  when  they 
get  a  hold,  with  an  elephantine  grumble 
they  lift  it  out  of  place.  From  his  car 
the  President  had  a  panorama  of  these 
giants  burrowing  in  the  cut  along¬ 
side  the  dump  cars,  which  are  drawn 
slowly  forward  as  one  after  another 
is  filled;  and  above  them,  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  were  the  houses  and  barracks 
of  the  employees  and  the  laborers’ 
quarters,  and  beyond  lay  the  jungle. 

His  Own  Guide 

At  a  word  from  the  President  the 
train  halted;  at  a  word  from  him  came 
the  blue-prints  and  the  explanation, 
and  any  one  from  a  laborer  to  a  sani¬ 
tary  inspector  was  sent  for.  The  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  program  had  been  officially 
outlined;  the  disposal  of  his  time  en 
route  was  the  President’s.  At  his  side 
was  Mr.  Latta,  his  stenographer  (Loeb, 
his  private  secretary,  he  did  not  bring), 
to  whom  he  turned  with  occasional 
comments  which  enabled  us  to  witness 
a  special  message  to  Congress  in  the 
making.  As  an  investigator,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  obviously  has  facilities  denied  to 
magazine  writers,  and  possibly  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  size  of  his  output. 

Our  commonplace  Presidential  tour 
moments  were  aboard  the  train.  Our 
interesting  moments  came  when  he  left 
the  train  so  promptly  that  the  Jamaican 
porter,  good  of  intention  but  tropically 
slow  of  action,  was  never  able  to  get 
the  step  ready  for  him.  “What  next?”  we  wondered, 
as  the  party — official  and  otherwise — hastened  after  this 
head  of  a  nation  who  acted  as  his  own  guide,  aide-de- 
camp  and  reception  committee. 

It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the  President  met  the 
men  on  the  job,  upon  whom,  more  than  upon  plans, 
investigations,  or  commissions  depends  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  De  Lesseps  had  great  engineers  and 
good  machinery,  but  the  men  on  the  job  failed  him. 
The  workers  on  the  Isthmus  are  composed  of  distinctly 
two  castes.  Broadly  they  are  known  as  “gold”  and 
“silver”  employees.  The“silver”  employees  do  manual 
labor.  They  include  not  a  single  American  citizen. 
The  gold  employees  are  all  Americans,  engineers, 
foremen,  clerks,  and  mechanics.  They  constitute  a 
community  which  makes  New  York  seem  provincial. 


Hereafter  I  shall  recommend  any  one  who  wishes  to 
see  all  America,  and  truly  to  get  its  best  spirit  in  a 
great  endeavor,  to  go  to  the  Zone.  This  strip  of  trop¬ 
ical  territory  forty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad  is 
like  a  microscopic  slide,  revealing  the  blood  corpuscles 
of  our  national  life.  North  and  South  and  East  and 
West  work  together.  On  the  same  mosquito- screened 
veranda  of  Washington  pine  put  up  by  a  New  York 
carpenter,  perhaps,  you  heard  the  New  England  twang, 
the  full  vowels  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  drawl  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  soft  accents  of  the  South. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  all-round  American,  who 
had  known  the  types  in  their  own  States,  found  them 
in  a  group  here ;  the  head  of  eighty-five  million  people 
was  inspecting  a  congress  representative  of  that  whole, 
in  our  vast  country,  which  you  may  know  only  by 
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thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  travel.  It  was 
his  idea  originally  to  give  to  the  work  on  the  Isthmus 
the  same  character  that  marks  most  private  enterprises, 
where  employees  are  chosen  for  efficiency  rather  than 
for  pull.  His  policy — the  policy  for  which  he  has 
fought  so  hard — he  saw  justified.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Canal  out  of  politics  he  has  had  to  grant  patronage  in 
other  channels  to  appease  recalcitrant  political  leaders. 
The  vagrant  of  politics  who  wants  a  snap  has  crept  in, 
of  course,  but  he  is  rare,  much  rarer  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  married  quarters  he  found  that  backbone  type 
of  American  family  where  one  of  the  sons  sticks  to  the 
farm,  another  becomes  a  railroad  engineer  and  a  third 
enters  a  profession.  He  went  into  their  rooms;  he 
asked  them  many  questions ;  he  tramped  through  the 
mud  from  building  to  building.  At  the  Isthmian 


Canal  Commission  hotels,  which  are  really  big  public 
messes,  you  may,  if  you  come  in  from  the  steam  shovel 
or  the  shop,  eat  in  your  shirt-sleeves  at  one  end  of  the 
dining-room,  or  if  you  make  blue-prints  or  hammer  a 
typewriter,  or  you  are  fresh  out  of  the  technical  col¬ 
lege  getting  your  first  practical  experience  on  an  en¬ 
gineering  job,  you  may  take  the  end  of  a  room  where 
the  diner  must  wear  a  coat.  Thus  in  a  democracy  is 
the  distinction  that  starch  and  bluing  make  in  some 
minds  preserved.  The  steam  shovel  “sharp”  gets  twice 
and  frequently  more  than  twice  the  pay  of  the  young 
man  out  of  the  technical  college,  who  is  not  worried 
about  overtime,  but,  ambitious  to  get  a  start  in  life, 
goes  plunging  through  the  jungle  with  his  theodolite, 
heedless  of  rain  or  sun  or  malarial  mosquitoes. 

The  President  ate  twice  at  Isthmian  Canal  Com¬ 
mission  hotels.  In  both  instances  he 
dropped  in  unexpectedly,  and  he  got  a 
good  square  meal  with  as  much  variety 
as  he  usually  has  at  home.  On  the 
second  occasion  he  went  to  see  where 
the  meal  came  from,  catching  a  cook  t>y 
surprise  in  the  midst  of  after-dinner 
litter  and  the  roar  of  dishwashing. 

A  Clean  Kitchen 

What  was  the  cook  to  do?  A  cook  who 
was  conscious  of  the  importance  of  cer¬ 
tain  preparations  when  a  President  calls 
or  one  is  to  have  his  photograph  taken ! 
Nothing,  except  to  let  the  President  see 
for  himself.  The  President  did  not 
say,  “But  what  I  want  to  know  is — ”  a 
single  time.  He  found  a  clean  kitchen, 
and  he  was  well  pleased,  even  if  the  cook 
was  not,  and  never  can  be,  when  he 
thinks  of  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  all  the  pots  and  pans  were 
shining  and  in  place  and  the  dishes 
stacked.  The  cook  might  have  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  his  jacket  was 
as  presentable  as  a  certain  duck  suit 
whose  back  Canal  officials,  policemen, 
reporters,  and  photographers  had  been 
following  through  the  downpour. 

To  every  employee  the  President  of¬ 
fered  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  In 
fact,  he  was  on  the  Isthmus  looking  for 
grievances,  and  he  devoted  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  inspection  to  listening 
to  them  from  every  quarter,  while  the 
heads  of  departments  were  kept  waiting.  To  his  ears, 
at  all  events,  the  “gold”  employees  offered  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  either  quarters  or  food.  But  all  did  want 
a  raise  in  pay.  As  the  President  observed,  however, 
this  was  not  a  unique  request. 

The  “silver”  employees  bring  us  to  another  question: 
to  that  human  assistance  whose  need  machinery  has 
reduced  to  a  minimum  but  which  it  can  not  entirely 
replace.  Some  type  of  man  with  sufficient  cerebellum 
to  direct  his  muscles  in  answer  to  orders  must  lift  and 
carry  in  the  moist  heat  of  the  rainy  season  and  under 
the  tropical  sun  of  the  dry  season.  You  wonder  if  the 
grumbles  of  the  methodical  steam  shovel  are  not  due  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  labor  which  places  the  ties  and  the 
rails  under  the  monster’s  body  as  he  is  advanced  into 
the  bin  of  earth  upon  which  he  feeds. — {Continued  on  p.  32) 


FULTON  OF  OREGON 


The  story  of  the  Senator's  attempt  to  protect  two  political  friends  who  were  involved  in  the  land  frauds 


FRANCIS  J.  HENEY 

Prosecutor  of  Land  Frauds  in  Oregon 


CHARLES  W.  FULTON,  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
which  has  grown  up  in  Congress,  named  four 
constituents,  one  after  the  other,  for  an  im¬ 
portant  Federal  office  in  his  State.  On  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  qualifications  of  the  men  pro¬ 
posed,  every  one  was  found  to  be  unfit!  In  despair, 
President  Roosevelt  threw  up  his  hands,  and  told 
Senator  Fulton  that  he  would  nominate  his  own  man. 
He  did.  Since  then,  in  all  appointments  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior— the  Governmental  machinery  directly 
involved  in  prosecuting  the  land  frauds — the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  not  been  consulted.  Nomi¬ 
nations  have  been  made  over  his  head.  Behind  his 
failure  to  fight  openly  the  confirmation  of  these  nomi¬ 
nations,  as  other  Senators  would  have  done  were  their 
sacred  prerogative  attacked,  is  a  grave  matter  relating 
to  Fulton’s  standing  as  a  Senator.  To  the  facts  in  the 
case  the  people  are  clearly  entitled. 

The  story  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Oregon 
land  frauds.  Three  years  ago,  the  whisper  came  east 
to  Washington  that  wholesale  frauds  were  being  com¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  Government  lands  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  With  it  came  the  information  that  these  frauds 
permeated  and  tainted  every  circle  of  life  and  every 
stratum  of  business  in  the  State.  Business  men  of  high 
standing  were  engineering  the  steals;  lawyers  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  were  attending  to  the  details,  and 
bankers  were  financing  the  deals.  Most  of  the  State 
and  Government  officials,  it  was  said,  were  either  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  in  the  frauds  or  else  were  on  such 
intimate  personal  terms  with  the  criminals  that  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  rely  on  them  to 
prosecute.  And  even  if  there  were  an  official  in  Oregon 
fearless  enough  to  take  up  the  work,  he  would  face 
a  public  opinion  so  hostile  as  to  make  his  efforts  use- 
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less.  This  was  the  situation  which  has  since  been 
so  graphically  described  by  the  phrase  “the  land 
conscience.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  somebody  outside  the 
State  must  be  secured  to  prosecute  the  thieves. 
Attorney-General  Knox  suggested  a  San  Francisco 
lawyer  who  had  come  to  his  attention.  Francis  J. 
Heney  had  made  a  record  under  similar  circumstances 
in  Arizona,  where  he  had  been  Attorney-General  before 
the  age  of  thirty-five.  Heney  took  the  appointment  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  profitable  law  business  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  When  he  arrived  in  Portland,  the  very  air 
seemed  charged  with  hostility  to  him.  A  local  bar 
association  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  the 
appointment  of  a  “  carpet-bagger  ”  to  prosecute  the 
land-fraud  cases.  At  every  turn  Heney  met  open  defi¬ 
ance  or  subtle  hampering  of  his  work. 

But  courage  could  withstand  the  hostility  of  a  whole 
community,  and  Heney  had  been  selected  for  courage. 
From  one  man  in  the  State,  however,  he  must  have 
active  cooperation  and  assistance.  That  man  was 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  district.  On  him 
Heney  must  depend  for  assistance  in  putting  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  legal  machinery  of  prosecution. 

Obstruction  on  the  part  of  this  officer 
would  undermine  all  the  energy  and  as¬ 
tuteness  that  Heney  could  bring  to  bear. 

The  occupant  of  the  office  at  that  time 
was  John  H.  Hall.  His  term  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  And  no  Government  official 
ever  fought  to  retain  his  office  as  did  Hall. 

The  knowledge  of  how  much  there  was  at 
I  stake  inspired  his  frantic  efforts  to  hold 
on  for  another  term.  Hall’s  conscience 
told  him  that  he  himself  was  liable  to 
prosecution.  He  knew  that  at  least  one 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  two 
I  Congressmen,  and  half  the  prominent 
politicians  in  the  State  could  not  be 
saved  from  indictment  unless  Ire  stood 
between  them  and  Heney. 

Brownell  for  States  Attorney 

But  although  Hall  so  keenly  desired  to 
remain  in  office,  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Oregon  had  planned  to  shelve 
him.  They  proposed  to  use  the  United 
States  Attorneyship  to  pay  a  political  debt. 

Charles  W.  Fulton,  whom  Senator  Mitchell 
had  selected  for  his  colleague,  in  getting 
himself  elected  a  United  States  Senator, 
had  incurred  many  political  obligations, 
and  of  these  none  was  so  pressing  as  that 
to  George  C.  Brownell,  president  of  the 
State  Senate,  who  had  parceled  out  the 
committee  assignments  to  further  Fulton’s 
candidacy,  and  had  aided  him  in  every 
way.  For  this  valuable  service  he  was 
promised  the  United  States  Attorneyship, 
and  to  this  promise  Senator  Mitchell  was 
a  party.  Just  how  fit  Brownell  was  to  fill 
this  important  office  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  sines  been  indicted 
for  subornation  of  perjury.  Additional 
light  on  the  character  of  Brownell  and  his 
candidacy  is  furnished  by  the  following 
official  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  Special  Agent  Greene 
of  the  department: 

“George  C.  Brownell,  a  sloughed-off  politi¬ 
cian  from  Kansas,  who  has  been  living  off  his 
wits  in  Oregon  for  ten  years,  and  who  by  the 
grace  of  Senator  Mitchell,  for  whom  he  voted 
at  his  last  election,  is  now  President  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Oregon,  has  been  an  aspirant 
for  the  position  of  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  to  succeed  Hall.  His  record  is  so  un¬ 
savory  that  even  Mitchell  has  at  last  concluded 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  him  for 
the  position,  and  is  now  seriously  considering 
the  candidacy  of  J.  U.  Campbell  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Brownell  and  Campbell  both  live 
in  Oregon  City,  and  until  a  year  or  so  ago  were 
partners  in  law  practise.  I  have  it  from  un¬ 
questionable  authority  that  the  arrangement 
<s  for  Campbell  to  get  the  office  and  divide 
the  revenue  with  his  former  partner  Brown- 
ill,  in  consideration  of  the  latter  bringing 
:he  support  of  the  delegation  to  Campbell. 

To  have  either  of  these  men  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  prosecuting  attorney  would  be  equivalent  to  giv- 
ng  a  free  rein  to  every  violator  of  the  law  in  Oregon. 
Neither  one  is  a  lawyer  of  even  moderate  ability,  nor  has 
;ither  one  of  them  any  practise  worth  mentioning.  They 
lot  only  lack  prominent  standing  at  the  bar,  such  as  should 
le  one  of  the  qualifications  for  so  responsible  a  position, 
out  they  lack  clean  records  as  citizens  and  local  officials.' 
Both  are  notaries  public  and  have  been  for  several  years.  I 
iave  before  me  as  I  write  documentary  evidence  that  they 
lave  made  false  certificates  in  connection  with  fraudulent 
surveys  in  this  State.  I  charge  Brownell  of  being  guilty 
if  uttering  false  certificates,  and  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
:he  Government  of  the  United  States.  As  for  Campbell,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  him  guilty  of  uttering  false  certifi¬ 
cates  and  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  Senators  Fulton  and 
Uitchell  earnestly  desired  the  appointment  of  Brownell ; 
iailing  that,  the  appointment  of  Brownell’s  law  part- 
ter,  Campbell.  On  the  other  hand,  Hall  was  deter- 
nined  on  his  own  reappointment,  and  he  threatened 
lis  rivals  with  prosecution  in  order  to  force  them  out 
)f  the  race.  Then  he  hastened  to  Washington  to  secure 
Senatorial  indorsement  of  the  bargain  he  had  made. 
vVhat  took  place  at  the  conference  with  Senators  Ful- 
on  and  Mitchell  is  clearly  set  down  in  a  most  remark- 
ible  letter.  It  bears  date  January  1 8,  1904,  and  at  the 
op  of  the  first  page,  in  the  handwriting  of  Senator 
Mitchell,  is  the  warning:  “Strictly  Confidential. ”  The 
etter,  which  was  sent  to  Brownell,  covers  four  type¬ 
written  pages.  The  important  part  of  the  communica- 
ion  is  here  given : 

.  .  11 

« 


“Mv  dear  Senator  and  Friend: 

“I  have  received  your  several  despatches  since  Hall  left 
Portland,  and  since  he  arrived  here,  and  both  Senator  Ful¬ 
ton  and  myself  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  you,  and  also  Campbell — who  is  also  under  the  ban 
of  Greene  and  others,  as  we  learned  to  our  very  great  sur¬ 
prise  and  regret — and,  without  going  into  particulars,  I 
think  we  have  been  able  to  so  arrange  matters  as  to  protect 
you  both. 

“Of  course,  friend  Brownell,  this  letter  is  to  you  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  The  best  way  for  the  present  is  to  drop 
all  talk  about  the  District  Attorneyship;  let  the  matter  rest 
just  precisely  as  it  stands  for  the  present.  Both  Fulton  and 
I  have,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  protecting  your  interests, 
gone  very  much  farther  in  a  certain  direction  than  we  ever 
supposed  we  would.  I  can  not  explain  fully  to  you  until  I 
see  you  just  what  I  mean.  Hall  leaves  this  evening  for 
home.  My  advice  would  be  for  you  to  say  nothing  to  him 
whatever,  unless  he  says  something  to  you.  Just  let  the 
matter  drift  for  the  present.  This  is  all  important.  Faith¬ 
fully  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

(Signed)  “John  H.  Mitchell.” 

“I  have  read  the  above  and  fully  concur  in  it. 

(Signed)  “C.  W.  Fulton  ” 


MMITUt  OWCOJ5T  nCFCNSE- 

-IN  :TEC  STATES  SENATE 
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January  18,  1904. 


tear  Senator  and  frii-nd: 

T  havs  delayed  answering 


this  is  also  the 

opinion  of  Senator  v'ulton,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  are  both  anxious 
to  discharge  in  eome  proper  way  the  great  obligations  we  are  both 
under  to  you. 

I  have  received  your  several  dispatches  since  Hall  left 
P’.-  land  and  st.-.ce  he  d  rived  here,  and  both  Senator  Pulton  a.  d 
.  /self  have  done  lag  in  our  power  to  protect  you,  and  also 

Campbell— who  's  also  unde  the  ban  of  Greene  and  others  a*  we 
learned  to  our  vary  great  su- prlso  and  regret- 
intc  particulars,  1  thinx  ?>e  have  been  able  . 
as  to  protect  you  both. 

Of  course,  friend  Brownell,  this  letter  :i 
strictest  confidence.  The  best  way  for  the  present  is  to  drop  all 


secured  his  discharge  from  office,  and  finally  indicted 

him. 

When  Heney  began  to  suspect  that  Hall  was  using 
his  official  position  to  protect  the  land  thieves,  when 
he  was  tired  and  disheartened  by  the  united  front  of 
opposition  with  which  the  people  of  Oregon  met  him, 
he  went  to  the  one  man  in  the  State  in  whom  he  had 
learned  to  have  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  received 
sympathy — a  judge  who  is  now  dead.  He  asked  this 
judge  if  there  was  any  lawyer  in  Oregon  to  whom  he 
could  go,  not  necessarily  in  a  professional  way,  but  for 
impersonal  aid.  This  judge  recommended,  as  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  State  to  rely  on,  William  C.  Bristol. 
Later,  when  he  got  the  evidence  to  convince  Washing¬ 
ton  that  Hall  was  not  filling  his  office  in  good  faith,  he 
recommended  that  Bristol  be  made  United  States 
Attorney.  Acting  on  this  suggestion — for  he  had 
ceased  to  receive  such  recommendations  from  Senator 
Fulton — the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Bristol  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Oregon.  The  appointment  caused  Senator 
Fulton  much  uneasiness.  He  was  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  boys  back  home  in  Oregon  to  head  off 
that  appointment  at  any  cost. 

“I  want  to  urge  you  [reads  one  wailing 
letter  sent  to  himj  to  defeat  the  confirma¬ 
tion  ...  of  the  district  attorney  ...  if  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do  so.  There  is  no  disguis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  when  the  President  went 
around  you  in  making  this  appointment,  it 
was  a  serious  blow  to  you  in  this  State;  but  if 
you  can  prevent  his  confirmation,  it  will  rein¬ 
state  you  here  by  showing  that  you  wield  a 
strong  influence  in  the  Senate.  But,  whatever 
you  do,  do  not  allow  this  appointee  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  if  you  can  possibly  prevent  it.  I  have 
discussed  this  question  with  a  number  of  your 
best  friends  and  they  heartily  agree  with  me 
upon  the  proposition.  We  would  rather  see 
you  fight  and  be  beaten  than  to  give  in.  To 
fight  and  lose  would  strengthen  you  more  than 
an  acquiescence.  Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

“John  H.  Hall.” 

The  writer  of  this  communication  had 
all  of  that  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  which  the  somewhat  anxious  tone 
of  his  letter  indicates.  He  is  the  same 
Flail  who  was  discharged  from  the  office  of 
United  States  Attorney  and  subsequently 
indicted.  If  he  goes  to  jail  it  will  be 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Oregon.  Nat¬ 
urally  Hall  has  an  anxious  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  who  shall  fill  that  office. 


f  mut  i'o'ng 
a-ige  me  iters 


to 


n  the 


I  talk  about  the  District  Attorney-ship;  let  the  liiatter  rest  just 
precisely  as  it  stands  for  he  present,  Toth.  Fulton  and  I  have  for 
ths  purpose  of  fully  i acting  your  interests  gone  very  touch 
farther  in  a  certain  direction  t:an  we  ever  supposed  »e  would.  1 
can  not  er.olat  fully  to  you  until l I  see  you  just  what  I  mean.  Hall 
leaves  this  evening  or  horns. 


Faithfully  and  sincerely  your  friend, 


i  have  aead  the  above 


and  fully  concur  in  it. 


The 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  SENATORS  MITCHELL  AND  FULTON  TO  GEORGE  C.  BROWNELL 

letter  consists  of  four  typewritten  pages;  only  the  most  important  portions  are  reproduced 


What  did  the  letter  mean?  This:  That  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  January  18,  1904,  a  secret  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  United  States  Senators  Fulton 
and  Mitchell,  on  the  one  side,  and  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Hall,  on  the  other,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Oregon  Senators  were  to  use  their  influence  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  reappointment  of  Hall  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Oregon,  and  that 
in  consideration  of  their  doing  so  Hall  was  to  protect 
George  C.  Brownell  and  J.  U.  Campbell  from  indict¬ 
ment  and  prosecution. 

$500  was  Offered  for  the  Letter  Shown  Above 

What  Senator  Fulton  thinks  of  the  significance  of 
this  letter  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
fourth  day  of  January,  1906,  Senator  Fulton’s  brother, 
by  appointment,  met  the  recipient  of  the  letter  and 
offered  him  five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  When  Brownell 
did  not  produce  it,-  G.  Clyde  Fulton  warned  him  in  this 
language: 

“If  you  have  given  up  the  correspondence  of  Mitchell  and 
my  brother,  it  will  be  your  rum,  and  you  will  be  a  traitor 
and  an  outcast.” 

Hall  faithfully  kept  his  agreement.  Neither  Brownell 
nor  Campbell  was  indicted,  and  when  Francis  J.  Heney 
took  charge  of  the  land-fraud  cases  he  found  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  run  against  their  offenses. 
But  the  bargain  made  in  Washington  was  never  carried 
out.  Heney,  having  his  suspicions  of  Hall  aroused, 


The  Attack  on  Bristol 

Finally,  Senator  Fulton,  seeking  some 
way  of  preventing  the  appointment,  made  a 
charge  against  Bristol’s  professional  stand¬ 
ing.  He  claimed  that  Bristol  had  once 
been  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct. 
This  turn  in  affairs  brought  undiluted  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  blooming  hope  to  the  boys 
back  home  in  Oregon. 

“Dear  Senator  [one  of  them  wrote  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Fulton],  I  congratulate  you  on  the  way 
the  good  work  is  progressing  in  respect  to  our 
friend  B.  Do  not  let  the  matter  rest.  The 
boys  are  shaking  hands  with  each  other  over 
the  result.  The  idea  was  a  good  one.  The 
least  suspicion  of  graft  on  the  part  of  B.  is 
enough  in  itself  to  cause  the  President  to  recall 
the  appointment.  I  think  the  matter  will  take 
care  of  itself  now.  As  ever,  yours. 

“Charles  F.  Carey.” 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  like  Hall,  had 
an  intimate  personal  interest  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  His  law  partner,  a  wealthy 
man  named  Mays,  like  Hall,  was  under 
indictment  and  awaiting  trial  for  land 
frauds.  If  he  was  ever  to  go  behind  the 
bars  it  would  be  largely  through  the  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  of  a  vigilant  United  States 
Attorney  for  Oregon.  Naturally,  Mr.  Mays 
and  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Carey,  had  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  appointment  of  that  official 
strong  enough  to  appeal  to  Senator  Fulton. 

All  the  evidence  Senator  Fulton  had 
concerning  Mr.  Bristol’s  unprofessional 
conduct  consisted  of  an  old  letter.  This 
Senator  Fulton  turned  over  to  the  President.  The 
President  submitted  it  to  four  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
all  lawyers.  They  examined  the  letter,  and  cleared 
Bristol.  Then  the  President  stood  by  his  guns.  Under 
strong  pressure  from  the  boys  under  indictment  back 
home  in  Oregon,  Fulton  maintained  his  whimpering 
bluff,  and  wailed  loudly  for  Senatorial  Courtesy. 

And  Senatorial  Courtesy  came  to  his  comfort.  When 
the  Senate  adjourned  last  June,  Bristol’s  appointment 
was  still  unconfirmed.  Immediately,  the  President 
made  a  recess  appointment,  good  until  the  Senate 
meets  again.  By  virtue  of  this,  Bristol  is  hard  at 
work,  making  heaps  of  trouble  for  the  boys  back  home 
in  Oregon,  certain  thieves  of  high  degree  who  have 
strong  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  Senator  Fulton.  One 
of  these,  whom  he  convicted  last  summer,  was  the 
wealthy  man  Mays  mentioned  above.  The  Senate  hav¬ 
ing  met  again,  doubtless  Fulton  will  again  call  for  Sen¬ 
atorial  Courtesy,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
must  either  stand  by  its  rule  in  an  odious  case  or  yield 
to  the  President  in  the  matter  of  appointing  William 
C.  Bristol  as  United  States  Attorney  for  Oregon. 

While  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  the  direct  burden  must  be  borne  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary — Senators  Foraker 
and  Kittredge.  They  know  what  manner  of  man  is 
their  colleague  from  Oregon.  Yet  they  gave  ear  to 
Senator  Fulton,  and  refused  to  report  a  nomination 
which  President  Roosevelt  had  made  to  insure  the 
prosecution  of  criminals  engaged  in  stealing  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States. 
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MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  once  announced  that  after 
witnessing  the  performances  at  the  London 
theatres  his  bones  began  to  perish.  He  fell 
from  heights  and  broke  them  in  pieces.  The  doctors 
told  him  that  he  had  not  eaten  meat  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  he  must  eat  it  or  die.  Mr.  Shaw  told  the 
doctors  that  he  had  been  going  to  the  London  theatres 
for  three  years,  and  the  soul  of  him  had  become  inane 
and  was  feeding  unnaturally  on  his  body.  What 
would  Mr.  Shaw  say  if  he  should  come  upon  his  own 
“Caesar  and  Cleopatra”  after  he  had  been  going  to  the 
New  York  musical  comedies  for  three  years? 

Undoubtedly  he  would  declare  that  the  sight  of  it 
filled  him  with  acute  misery.  “You,”  he  would  say, 
“see  in  this  an  occasion  for  merriment.  I  see  sorrow 
and  horror  and  shame.  You  say  it  is  funny.  I  say: 
It  is  so  funny  that  it  makes  all  the  musical  comedies, 
burlesques,  attempts  at  joke-plays  whatsoever,  seem 
the  pale  gibbering  of  starved  souls,  the  mere  desqua¬ 
mation  of  desiccated  minds.  I  look  on  this  play  and 
say:  Why  can’t  somebody  else  write  like  this?  Pity  and 
sorrow  oppress  me.  Is  sorrow  funny?  Is  starvation  a 
joke?  If  713  doddering  old  women  are  picking  up  crusts 
in  the  street,  is  it  amusing  to  see  the  President  of  the 
Bun  Trust  whirl  past  in  his  automobile?  I — ” 

In  other  words,  having  no  reputation  to  sustain  in  the 
paradoxical  vein,  one  may  commend  this  comic-opera- 
without-music  whole-heartedly  and  utterly.  It  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege  which  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  always  permit  us.  He 
is  at  times  cruel  and  unprincipled.  Being  brilliant  be¬ 
yond  all  reason,  he  is  able  to  take  x£0  truth  and  wit 
and  polemic  skill  and  make  it  seem  truth.  Then, 
further  arming  himself  by  assuming  the  virtuous  air  of 
an  Exposer  of  Sham,  he  sallies  forth,  slapsticking  the 
easiest  victims  he  can  find  in  the  places  where  they 
are  tenderest.  A  purely  egoistic  amusement,  it  is,  of 
course,  rather  brutal,  not  to  say  cowardly.  It  is  as 
though  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries  should  walk  down  the  street 
knocking  down  all  the  children  he  met,  feeling  his  bi¬ 
ceps  the  while  and  saying:  “I’m  the  only  one  with  the 
courage  to  do  this.  Am  I  not  brave?”  A  man  with 
Mr.  Shaw’s  cleverness  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  sense 
of  responsibility.  His  brain  is  a  Trust.  He  ought  to 
be  regulated. 


Insulating  a  Live  Intellect 

IN  “Caesar  and  Cleopatra,”  however,  our  Intellectual 
Slapstick  Man  turns,  so  to  speak,  from  breaking 
babies’  rattles  and  knocking  schoolgirls  down,  and, 
mounting  a  platform,  gives  a  bag-punching  exhibition 
which  exhibits  all  his  agility  and  skill  and  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  hurt  any  one.  The  play  scarcely  offers  more 
ground  for  critical  examination  than  musical  comedy, 
which  in  general  point  of  view  it  follows.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  wit  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  instead  of  that  of 
the  usual  libretto-carpenter,  the  point  of  view  that  of 
a  man  of  genius  who  plays  with  intellectual  ideas  infi¬ 
nitely  more  nimbly  than  the  libretto-carpenter  rejug¬ 
gles  what  pass  for  ideas  on  Broadway. 

For  those  who  have  seen  the  play,  therefore,  nothing 
can  be  said  about  it  which  the  lines  do  not  say  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  for  themselves.  For  those  who  have 
not  had  that  amusement  it  might  be  said— if  one  must 
indulge  in  the  unprofitable  business  of  explaining  jokes 
— that  perhaps  its  most  characteristic  quality  is  the 
manner  in  which  its  ancient  Romans  and  Egyptians, 
whenever  the  author  so  wishes  it,  under  a  thin  veil 
of  local  color  and  words  slightly  figurative,  speak 
the  language  of  complete  modernity.  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Course,  declaring  that  the  human  race  has  not  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  sixty-seven  generations,  would  con¬ 
clude  that  such  anachronisms  are  impossible,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  explanation  they  may  be  said  to 
exist.  Observe,  for  instance,  Brittanus,  a  captured 
Briton,  taken  to  Egypt  by  Caesar  as  his  secretary. 
National  character  being  a  product  of  climate,  the  an¬ 
cient  Briton,  Mr.  Shaw  avers  in  one  of  his  notes,  would 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  Briton  not  in 
a  lesser  but  in  a  greater  degree,  inasmuch  as  “modern 
Britain  disforested,  drained,  urbanified,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cosmopolized,  is  presumably  less  characteristic¬ 
ally  British  than  Ctesar’s  Britain.”  Brittanus  appears, 
therefore,  in  a  Roman  toga  and  a  long,  sandy,  drooping 
mustache  and  talks  with  complete  lack  of  humor  in  a 
broad  British  accent.  Through  him  and  his  observa¬ 


tions,  the  author,  engages  in  characteristic  fashion  with 
imperialism,  the  Irish  question,  and  various  aspects  of 
British  Respectability. 

“Is  it  true,”  asks  Cleopatra,  for  instance,  “that  when 
Caesar  caught  you  on  that  island  you  were  painted  all 
over  blue?” 

“Blue,”  observes  Brittanus,  lifting  his  eyebrows,  “is 
the  color  worn  by  all  Britons  of  good  standing.  In 
war  we  stain  our  bodies  blue,  so  that,  though  our 
enemies  may  strip  us  of  our  clothes  and  our  lives,  they 
can  not  strip  us  of  our  respectability!” 


Mr.  Shaw's  Improvements  on  Shakespeare 


'T'HROUGH  Apollodorus,  “  a  dashing  young  man 
of  about  twenty-four,  handsome  and  debonair, 
dressed  with  deliberate  estheticism  in  the  most  delicate 
purples  and  dove  grays,”  Mr.  Shaw  is  able  to  hoot  at 
artists  and  the  esthetic  pose  in  general.  For  instance, 
Apollodorus,  on  his  way  to  Cleopatra  with  some  beauti¬ 
ful  carpets,  is  stopped  by  the  matter-of-fact  Roman 
sentinel,  a  wiry  young  man  armed  with  a  pilum. 

Sentinel  (; not  at  all  impressed ,  pointing  to  the 
carpets ).  “And  what  is  all  this  truck?” 

Apollodorus:  “Carpets  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
Queen’s  apartments.  I  have  picked  them  lrom  the 
best  carpets  in  the  world;  and  the  Queen  shall  choose 
the  best  of  my  choosing.” 

Sentinel:  “So  you  are  a  carpet 
merchant?” 

Apollodorus  {hurt) :  “  My  friend, 

I  am  a  Patrician.” 

Sentinel:  “A  Patrician!  A  Pa¬ 
trician  keeping  a  shop  instead  of 
following  arms!” 

Apollodorus.  “I  do  not  keep  a 
shop.  Mine  is  a  temple  of  the 
arts.  I  am  a  worshiper  of  beauty. 

My  calling  is  to  choose  beautiful 
things  for  beautiful  Queens.  My 
motto  is  Art  for  Art’s  Sake.” 

Sentinel:  “That  is  not  the  pass¬ 
word.” 


'It  is  a  univer- 


nothing 
Either 
the  day 


Apollodorus: 
sal  password.” 

Sentinel  :  “I  know 
about  universal  passwords, 
give  me  the  password  for 
or  get  back  to  your  shop.” 

This  last  episode  is  not  presented, 
the  third  act  being  omitted,  but  it 
is  typical  of  the  general  point  of 
view  and  drift.  Thus  Theodotus  is 
brought  in  to  accuse  Caesar  of  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  Alexandria  library. 

“You  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  a  barbarous  soldier,  too  ignorant 
to  know  the  value  of  books  !”cries 
the  excited  old  gentleman. 

“Theodotus,”  observes  Caesar, 
with  that  benign  and  Jove  -  like 
smile  of  which  Mr.  Forbes- Robert¬ 
son  is  such  a  master,  “I  am  an  au¬ 
thor  myself ;  and  I  tell  you  it  is 
better  that  the  Egyptians  should 
live  them  lives  than  dream  them 
away  wi*.i  the  help  of  books.” 
Having  slapped  the  contemplative 
life,  Mr.  Shaw  with  characteristic 
vivacity  a  moment  later  causes  Cae¬ 
sar  to  deplore:  “Oh,  the  military 
life !  this  tedious,  brutal  life  of  ac¬ 
tion  !  That  is  the  worst  of  us  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  we  are  mere  doers  and  drudg- 
ers:  a  swarm  of  bees  turned  into 
men.  Give  me  a  good  talker — one 
with  wit  and  imagination  enough 
to  live  without  continually  doing 
something !” 


A  New  Caesar  and  Cleopatra 


{''’FESAR  is  made  fifty-four  years 
^  old  and  Cleopatra  sixteen.  He 
is  a  very  engaging,  wholly  self-suf¬ 
ficient  person,  gracious,  passion¬ 


less,  never  at  a  loss,  and  gifted  with  an  exquisite  sense 
of  humor.  These  qualities  are  brought  out  and  thrown 
in  more  salient  relief  by  the  girlishness  of  Cleopatra. 
She  is  made  quite  a  child,  a  child-princess  of  ancient 
Egypt — utterly  ignorant  of  the  world  outside  her  own 
feminine  instincts— romantic,  capricious,  ardent,  and 
wilful.  She  is  first  revealed  just  as  the  dawn  is  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  desert. 

“Blackness  and  stillness,”  observes  Mr.  Shaw,  in¬ 
cluding  in  a  stage  direction  the  lyricism  he  disdains 
in  the  text,  “breaks  softly  into  silver  mist  and  strange 
airs  at  the  dawning  of  the  moon.  It  rises  full  over 
the  desert;  and  a  vast  horizon  comes  into  relief, 
broken  by  a  huge  shape  which  soon  reveals  itself  in 
the  spreading  radiance  as  a  Sphinx  pedestaled  on  the 
sands.  The  light  still  clears,  until  the  upraised  eyes 
of  the  image  are  distinguished  looking  straight  for¬ 
ward  and  upward  in  infinite  fearless  vigil,  and  a  mass 
of  color  between  its  great  paws  defines  itself  as  a  heap 
of  red  poppies  on  which  a  girl  lies  motionless,  her 
silken  vest  heaving  gently,  and  her  braided  hair  glit¬ 
tering  in  a  shaft  of  moonlight  like  a  bird’s  wing.” 
Caesar  enters,  and  addresses  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Sphinx.  In  the  height  of  it  Cleopatra  awakes  and, 
peeping  cautiously,  calls  out:  “Old  gentleman!”  and 
begs  him  not  to  run  away. 

This  the  first  meeting  of  these  historic  personages. 

She  and  Caesar  get  on  tremendously 
in  a  sort  of  little-girl-and-her-uncle 
fashion,  although  she  must  admit 
that,  in  appearance,  he  is  old  and 
rather  stringy. 

Cleopatra  likes  young  men  with 
round,  strong  arms,  though  she  is 
rather  afraid  of  them.  She  remem¬ 
bers  such  a  one,  Antony,  who  came 
over  the  desert  with  many  horse¬ 
men  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  She  wishes  Antony  had 
come  with  Caesar.  Perhaps  he 
wouldn’t  think  she  was  a  mere  kit¬ 
ten.  Could  she  possibly  be  his  first 
love?  Caesar  fears  that  is  doubtful. 
Antony  is  much  admired.  And  is 
he  still  beautiful?  Do  his  strong 
round  arms  shine  in  the  sun  like 
marble?  “He  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,”  observes  Caesar  with  ur¬ 
banity. 


Real  “Play”  in  its  Best  Sense 


Mr  Forbes-Robertsorv 
CV.S  C&esar 


all  his  pyrotechnics  and 
mere  “jollying”  Mr.  Shaw 
has  somehow  managed  to  give  both 
his  principal  characters  personali¬ 
ties  not  only  plausible,  but  gifted 
with  a  very  unconventional  charm. 
There  is  something  about  this 
slim  little  princess  calculated  to 
puzzle  those  who  believe  that  Mr. 
Shaw  is  innocent  of  “heart”  or 
of  any  real  warmth  in  his  giz¬ 
zard.  Not  a  little  of  this  happy 
impression  is  due  to  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  performance  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Elliott. 

Those  familiar  with  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson’s  Hamlet  need  not  be 
told  what  beauties  of  voice  and 
diction,  what  grace  and  distinction 
of  face  and  of  manner,  he  brings  to 
the  role.  Without  ceasing  at  any 
time  to  be  Caesar,  in  the  sense  of 
his  dignity  and  power,  he  at  the 
same  time  speaks  and  suffuses  his 
countenance — as  it  were,  surveys 
his  part— with  a  certain  finely  in¬ 
tellectual  and  Jove-like  humor 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  it.  The 
production  is  handsome  and  elabo¬ 
rately  thought  out.  To  have  so 
much  high  talent  applied  upon 
what,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  is  “play,”  calls  for  gratitude 
to  author  and  players  alike. 


DEVELOPING  THE  AEROPLANE 


Montgomery’s  flying  machine,  a  product  of  California 


— _ m 


Santos-Dumont’s  latest  development  of  the  aeroplane 


Blinot  s  aeroplane  in  operation  near  Paris 


Vina’s  type  has  bicycle  wheels 


Barlattie’s  machine  flying  near  Marseilles 
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The  French  army’s  machine  for  experimenting  with  aeroplanes 


Professor  Graham  Bell’s  “  Tetrahedral  Kite  ” 


Santos-Dumont  says:  Within  a  year  the  aeroplane  will  be  in  common  use  for  flying” 
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FORSAKEN  MOUNTAIN 


SNOW,  snow,  snow.  Stead¬ 
ily,  pitilessly  it  had  come 
down,  for  a  week.  Not  a 
train  had  run  through -to 
cheer  our  isolation.  We 
hung  to  the  warm,  full-blooded 
world  only  by  the  slim  nerve 
of  the  telegraph  wire  that 
stretched  invisibly  into  the 
distances,  Wayne  and  I;  and 

to  us  there  clung,  avidly  and  desperately,  by  another 
reach  of  the  metal  thread,  two  more  isolate  than  we. 
For  around  us  cowered  the  little  hamlet  of  Garrawold, 
while  Mowbray  and  Jackson  of  the  Government  Sur¬ 
vey’s  outpost  on  Forsaken  Mountain  reckoned  us  their 
nearest  neighbors,  and  we  were  thirty-two  miles  across 
the  frozen  northern  highlands  from  'the  station  where 
they  had  wearied  through  the  winter  in  two-man  lone¬ 
liness. 

The  whiteness  and  silence  had  got  on  our  nerves. 
And  if  it  was  hard  on  us,  judge  how  much  worse  it  was 
for  that  pair,  winter-marooned  as  they  were.  Little 
enough  chance  did  they  give  us  to  forget  it.  The  wire 
kept  hot  and  tingling  with  their  irritation  and  com¬ 
plaints.  Most  often  It  was  the  crisp,  staccato  teleg¬ 
raphy  of  Mowbray,  who  was  an  expert  operator. 

“Coming  down  harder  and  faster  than  ever.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  curse  of  weather!”  Then  he 
would  ramble  off  into  speculations  on  the  genealogy 
of  the  weather  man. 

Next,  Jackson,  the  assistant,  would  take  hold  and 
send  his  unpractised  Morse  stumbling  along  the  wire. 
Queries  were  his  way  mostly.  “Clearing  any  down  in 
your  direction?”  or:  “Get  any  weather  news  from  the 
East?”  or  maybe  a  half  pitiful  hope:  “Can’t  be  much 
more  left,  can  there?” 

One  or  the  other  of  them  was  at  it  half  the  time, 
particularly  in  the  evenings.  It  was  all  they  had  to  do, 
you  see,  and  strict  attention  to  a  telegraph  wire  will 
sometimes  keep  a  man  from  seeing  and  hearing  things 
that  aren’t  there.  If  you’ve  ever  spent  weeks  in  a  cut¬ 
off  world  you’ll  know  what  I  mean. 

One  noon,  when  Jackson  had  finished  filtering  out 
the  morning’s  news — it  concerned  itself  with  his  failure 
to  shoot  a  storm-strayed  bird  with  Mowbray’s  revolver, 
for  they  needed  fresh  meat— Wayne  turned  to  me  and 
opened  a  new  line  of  inquiry. 

“What  kind  of  a  duck  do  you  figure  this  Jackson 
to  be?” 

We  knew  Mowbray  pretty  well,  but  neither  of  us 
had  ever  seen  his  companion.  He  had  come  to  his 
post  from  somewhere  West,  dropping  off  a  way-train 
on  the  further  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  since  then 
the  snow  hadn’t  given  him  much  chance  to  make  any 
visits.  So  our  acquaintance  was  wholly  by  wire. 

“By  his  Morse  he’s  a  tenderfoot,”  I  said,  with  the 
scorn  of  the  newly  adept  for  the  amateur.  “His  o’s 
are  all  broken  up  into  double-e’s,  and  his  l’s  are  so 
long  that — ” 

“Don’t  I  know  that?”  broke  in  Wayne.  “What  do 
you  figure  him  to  look  and  be?  That’s  what  I’m  ask¬ 
ing  you.” 

“Well,  that  flurry  way  of  his  on  the  wire  means  he’s 
a  slack  one.  His  touch  is  heavy ;  he’s  variable  and  un¬ 
certain,  and  he  gets  rattled  if  you  break  in.  I  seem  to 
see  a  big,  sloppy-built  sort  of  sour-faced  chap  who 
maybe  mightn’t  be  quite  all  there  if  you  wanted  him 
at  a  pinch!  Probably  I’m  away  off,  but  there’s  some¬ 
thing  queer  about  his  tick-talk.  Something  besides  in¬ 
efficiency,  I  mean.” 

“Think  so?”  said  Wayne,  looking  at  me  hard.  “I 
reckon  perhaps  you’re  right.  From  what  I  once  heard 
he’s  a  queer  lot.  It  wasn’t  very  definite,  but  there 
were  drugs  in  it.” 

“Whew!”  I  whistled.  “Not  a  very  pleasant  chum 
for  poor*,  nervous  Mowbray.” 

“I’m  for  going  up  there  to  take  a  look  if  this  old  bliz 
ever  breaks,”  remarked  Wayne.  “Someway  there’s 
something  about  the  messages  I  don’t  just  favor. 
Just  a  little  smell  of  some  trouble  I  don’t  quite 
savvy.” 

It  was  the  eighth  day,  I  think,  of  uninterrupted 


A  DEAD  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  STAY  DEAD 
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snowfall — a  Sunday  morning — when  the  trouble  began 
to  take  shape.  Tackson  called  up  early,  and  his  intro¬ 
ductory  “M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q”  was  more  puttering  than 
usual. 

“I’m  sick,”  he  ticked  out  painfully.  “My  head’s  all 
hot  and  wrong.  My  eyes  ain’t  good,  either.”  Then 
the  hopeless  question,  grown  sorrowful  by  iteration: 
“No  signs  of  clearing  yet,  I  suppose?” 

“Nothing  yet,”  I  answered  him.  “Cheer  up,  old 
man.  Better  go  to  bed  and  have  Mowbray  give  you 
a  dose  of  whisky.” 

The  answer  gave  me  a  jolt.  “Mowbray  can’t  touch 
me.  I’m  onto  him.  I  don’t  want  to  die  just  yet.” 

“Let  me  have  the  wire,”  cried  Wayne;  and  as  I  re¬ 
linquished  the  button  to  him  he  sent  a  call  for  Mow¬ 
bray  which  presently  got  a  reply.  Wayne  sent  a  brief 
query. 

“Yes;  Jackson’s  ’way  off,”  came  back  in  Mowbray’s 
virile,  clean-cut  Morse.  “Went  off  his  head  yester¬ 
day  evening  and  came  for  me  with  a  chair.  Had  hard 
work  standing  him  off.  This  morning  he’s  been  mut¬ 
tering  about  showing  me  up  to  you  fellows,  bu — ” 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  word  it  broke  off.  Wayne 
and  1  came  to  our  feet  and  stared  at  each  other.  The 
clock  on  the  end  wall  put  on  extra  pressure  immedi¬ 
ately  and  began  to  tick  off  the  seconds  like  a  trip-ham¬ 
mer.  One  minute — two  minutes — three  minutes:  and 
I  pictured  at  the  other  end  of  the  slender  steel  wire, 
two  men  tight-locked,  who  gripped  at  the  living  breath 
in  each  other’s  throats.  I  jumped  as  if  shot  when  the 
wire  resumed: 

“Just  went  for  me  again.  I  had  to  hit  him  with  the 
gun.  Now  he’s  sitting  in  his  chair  crying  and  saying 
that  he  knew  I  wanted  to  murder  him.  What  will  I 
do?  What  will  I  do?” 

Wayne  went  back  at  him  with  one  word:  “Crazy?” 
“Delirium,  I  reckon.  Pretty  high  fever  and  his  eyes 
are  wild.  He’s  got  some  stuff  he  says  is  medicine,  and 
he  takes  it  pretty  steady  I  can’t  get  him  to  bed.  He 
sits  there  across  from  me  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  his  chin  in  his  fists  and  just  stares  at  me.”  So  far 
the  message  had  run  clean.  Now  there  was  a  sudden, 
startling  sputter  to  the  wire  “My  God,  boys;  I  can’t 
stand  this  long!  Can’t  you  get  a  party  through  some¬ 
way?” 

Wayne  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  then  out  into 
the  wild  blur  of  snow.  “We’d  be  lost,  ten  rods  from 
the  shack,”  said  I. 

“No  need  to  tell  me  that,”  said  Wayne,  and  he  wired: 
“Start  as  soon  as  ever  we  can.  Old  Man  Winter  has 
sat  right  down  on  the  track,  but  I  don't  reckon  he  can 
keep  set  much  longer  without  getting  cramps.  Give  us 
a  little  leeway  and  we’ll  be  there.” 

“That’s  all  right,  and  thanks.”  Mowbray  had  con¬ 
trol  of  himself  again.  “I  know  it  would  be  sure  death 
to  tackle  the  trip  while  she’s  coming  down  like  this. 
If  I  can  keep  awake,  we’ll  pull  through  O.  K. " 

“Keep  awake?  What  for?  Better  get  some  sleep.” 
“With  him  sitting  there?  What  mightn’t  he  do  to 
himself — or  me?” 

“Well,  keep  us  wise.  We’ll  want  to  know  how  you 
come  along.” 

“All  right.”  Then,  hesitantly:  “You  wouldn’t  mind 
if  I  should  call  you  up  maybe  in  the  night?”  There 
was  a  long  pause.  Then:  “I’m  frightened.” 

“Poor  devil!  Poor  devil!”  half- whispered  Wayne. 
Striding  over  to  the  window,  he  stared  vindictively  into 
the  white  maelstrom.  It  only  came  down  the  swifter. 

That  evening  we  got  our  last  message  from  the  living 
Jackson: 

“Help!  Help!  Help!  Help!  Help!” 

That  was  all ,  those  five  stumbling,  long-l’d,  piteous 


appeals.  Before  we  could  make 
any  move  Mowbray  supple 
mented  the  message : 

“He’s  worse.  Been  mutter 
ing  and  prowling  all  evening 
Got  to  the  wire  while  I  was 
after  water.  Now  he’s  back  in 
his  place  with  his  chin  in  his 
fists,  staring  at  me  again.’ 
The  wire  birred  for  a  momeni 
as  if  the  hand  at  the  key  had  been  convulsed  by  r 
chill.  “He’s  a  devil  from' hell,”  it  chattered. 

Wayne  and  I  looked  at  each  other  aghast.  “Mow 
bray,  too!”  he  said.  “He’s  going  the  same  way.” 

I  got  to  the  instrument.  “Steady,  steady,  old  man!’ 
I  sent.  “Get  onto  yourself.  Remember  he’s  a  sic! 
man.  It’s  up  to  you  to  take  care  of  him.” 

“Right.”  The  response  came  a  little  more  calmly 
though  the  style  was  still  strained  and  unnatural.  “! 
won’t  let  his  eyes  phase  me  again.  But  they’re  red  anc 
fiery  inside.” 

“Bad  business,”  commented  Wayne  hoarsely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  heard  the  same  remarl 
from  his  bunk.  I  wondered  what  his  picture  of  the  shad 
on  Forsaken  Mountain  might  be.  From  the  fact  that  h< 
hadn’t  been  asleep  I  judged  it  might  be  a  twin  to  mine 
Monday  morning  came  with  a  rise  of  wind.  That  wa: 
hopeful;  any  change  was  hopeful.  I  wired  this  t< 
Mowbray,  but  got  no  response.  Nor  to  anything  else 
How  bitter  long  that  morning  was!  Not  a  tick  couk 
we  get  from  the  men  on  the  mountain,  though  both  o 
us  tried,  time  and  again.  Then  at  3  p.  m.  the  wire  wen 
crazy. 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q,”  over  and  over  again.  Just  ou 
plain  call,  but  oh,  the  sound  of  it! 

Something  there  is  in  the  electric  current  that  carrie 
not  only  the  words  but  the  spirit  of  the  sender.  Ever; 
operator  knows  this.  Once  I  heard  a  message  from  : 
poor  devil  of  a  railroad  despatcher  shot  through  th 
lungs,  and  each  separate  letter  was  like  a  throb  0 
agony.  Now  in  the  panic  haste  of  Mowbray’s  calk 
caught  the  note  of  a  freezing,  frenzied  terror.  T 
throw  open  the  switch  and  answer  was  the  work  of 
second,  but  when  I  closed  for  the  message  the  call  con 
tinued  until  my  frazzled  nerves  rang  with  it.  Wayne 
who  had  been  outside,  came  in  at  the  leap. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  exclaimed.  “It  ain’t — yes;  it  1 
Mowbray.  But  what  in  Heaven’s  name  is  the  matte 
with  him !” 

I  threw  up  a  hand.  “Hush.  It’s  coming.” 

It  came.  How  it  rattled  from  the  sounder,  word 
fleeing  in  huddled  fear  from  their  own  meaning! 

“He’s  dead.  Dead,  I  tell  you.  He  sits  there  wit 
his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  chin  in  his  fists,  starin 
at  me.  He  don’t  speak.  He  don’t  move.  He  don 
breathe.  He’s  dead,  and  his  eyes  are  open  and  the 
burn  like  fire.  M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q.  Can’t  yo 
answer?  For  the  love  of  the  pitying  Christ,  come  an 
get  me !”  The  wire  wailed  and  clacked  into  silence  lik 
a  sick  man’s  weeping. 

My  fingers  slipped  from  the  key,  cramped  and  nervi 
less. 

“You  do  it,"  I  said  to  Wayne.  “I  can’t.” 

As  he  ticked  off  his  message  his  hand  shook  so  that 
should  never  have  recognized  the  work.  _ 

“Pull  yourself  together,  old  man,”  he  wired.  “We' 
stick  by  you.  We’re  right  here.  Keep  up  your  nervi 
Perhaps  he  isn’t  dead.  If  he  was  he  couldn’t  hold  h 
head  up.  He’s  only  unconscious.” 

“No;  no;  no.”  The  words  fairly  sprang  from  tb 

sounder.  “He’s  dead.  He’s  waiting  for  me  to  touc 

him.  Then  he’ll  grab  me  with  those  stiff  arms  of  h 
and  drag  me  down  to  hell  with  him.  ’ 

“Now,  Mowbray.  Now,  old  fellow,”  soothed  \\ ayn< 
“Don’t  you  go  getting  notions.  You  just  shut  yoi 
eyes  so  you  can’t  see  him,  and  stick  to  the  key  while 
talk  to  you.”  . 

As  he  rattled  it  out  he  whirled  on  me  and  fierce] 
whispered— whispered,  mind  you,  for  fear  he’d  be  hear 
by  that  poor,  haunted  creature,  thirty  miles  away  an 
more— “Quick!  Tell  me  what  to  say  to  him.” 

What  it  was  I  told  him,  what  it  was  he  put  on 
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wire  I  have  mercifully  forgotten.  In  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  fighting  for  a  friend’s  reason  against  a 
horror  that  I  dared  not  picture,  my  brain  went  blank, 
and  I  think  I  babbled.  Soon  Mowbray  began  again: 

“Dead!  dead!  dead!  I  saw  him  die.  lie  cursed  me 
and  said:  ‘Mowbray,  1  won’t  go  alone.’  Then  there 
was  a  click  in  his  throat  and  the  life  went  out.  All  but 
his  eyes.  They're  burning  me  now.  May  the  God  of 
all  the  Devils—”  and  the  message  tailed  off  into  horri¬ 
ble,  vacuous  blasphemies. 

All  that  afternoon  we  two,  spell  and  spell,  toiled  and 
sweated  over  the  wire,  pouring  out  our  feeble  encour¬ 
agements.  From  time  to  time  we  would  get  a  reply  ; 
always  the  same  reply. 

“He  died  cursing  me.  ‘I’ll  not  go  alone,  Mowbray.’ 
That's  what  he  said.  Lord  of  pity,  what  had  I  ever 
done!  What  had  I  ever  done!” 

It  was  a  message  of  Wayne’s  that  for  a  moment  got 
him  on  another  trail. 

“I  can’t  think;  can’t,  I  tell  you,”  he  replied  to 
Wayne’s  plea.  “I  can’t  pray,  either.  I  tried.  If  only 

1  had  a  Bible.”  Then— “That’s  what  he  said,  just 
before  he  died.  ‘I’ll  not  go  al — ’  ” 

Wayne  cut  off.  “Get  out  your  Bible,”  he  shouted  at 
me.  “Not  got  any?”  He  cursed  savagely.  “Hustle 

for  one,  then,  fry  Stack’s  wife.  Women  usually _ ” 

Before  he  got  any  further  I  was  out  of  the  door. 
When  I  returned,  it  was  with  a  frayed  old  King  James, 
and  the  only  three  able-bodied  grown  men  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  For  three  hours  thereafter  four  gray-faced 
creatures  pored  over  the  Book  of  Comfort  copying  out 
texts  for  a  fifth  man  to  translate  into  code  and  put  on 
the  wire.  Of  us  five  in  that  room  Jim  Harting  was  an 
outlaw  and  murderer ;  Rustler  Cobb,  a  braggart  atheist  • 
Michaels,  a  stranded  barkeep;  while  Wayne  and  I— 
well,  we  weren’t  exactly  church  members.  But  it  was 
no  time  for  fine  distinctions.  All  that  could  be  heard 
above  the  ticking  of  the  instrument  was:  “How’ll  this 
do?  ‘  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  hath  translated  us  Into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dea>  Son  ;  or  “  I  his  ought  to  hit  him :  'Fear  thou  not ; 
for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed;  for  I  am  thy 
God:  I  will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee  ; 
yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
>  ig hteousness  and  then  the  soft  shuffle  of  a  pencil 

I’ll  bet  there  hasn’t  been  that  much  Holy  Writ  on  a 
wire  since  old  War  Correspondent  Forbes  held  the  line 
all  night  with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

It  was  near  nine  o'clock  when  we  got  the  first  encour¬ 
agement.  Wayne  s  face  brightened.  “He’s  sent  a  re¬ 
peat  call  for  that,”  he  said. 

Again  he  gave  Mowbray 
the  passage:  “/  will  say 
of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  ref¬ 
uge  and  my  fortress  ;  my 
God ;  in  him  will  /  trust. 

■  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night ;  nor  for  the  arrow 
'hat  flieth  by  day  ;  nor  for 
Tie  pestilence  that  walketh 
■n  darkness ;  nor  for  the 
lest  ruction  that  wasted k  at 
noonday.  .  .  .  For  he  shall 
llVe  his  angels  charge  over 
‘bee,  to  heap  thee  in  all  thy 
vays." 

‘  ‘  That  means  something,  ’  ’ 

:ame  Mowbray’s  answer. 

‘There’s  light  and  hope 
here.”  Once  more  and 
'ery  slowly  Wayne  gave  it 
o  him.  Have  you  any  no¬ 
ion  how  solemn  dots  and 
lashes  can  sound?  I  give 
ou  my  word,  that  promise, 
s  Wayne  sent  it  in  the 
ode,  was  like  soft  music  in 
cathedral.  Michaels,  the 
arkeep,  cried;  he  doesn’t 
now  whether  three  dots 
leans  the  letter  S  or  John- 
y-get-your-gun,  but  he  i 
ried  like  a  baby. 

"Mowbray’s  coming 
round,”  said  Wayne,  as 
ie  wire  responded  again, 
translated  the  message 
eely  from  the  ticker  for 
ie  benefit  of  the  others. 

"  He  says  he’s  over  it 
iw;  that  he’s  been  off  his 
sad,  but  feels  better.  He 
iys  he’ll  bury  Jackson  to- 
ght.”  L,-, 

Buryhim!  Alive?”  cried 
'kb-  For  three 

You’ll  have  to  hold  him 
om  that,  Wayne,”  added 

"0n  his  own  showing  Jackson  ain’t  probably 

turning  unconfrS’”  For  we  had  outlined  the 
tua Uon.to  them,  and  they  had  drawn  their  conclusions. 

Dlv  frnji  p  e,  m,gbt’  WaYne  could  Set  no  further 

ply  from  Forsaken  Mountain.  Mowbray  had  left  his 
t'nr5y/maginatlon  annihilated  the  distance,  and  I 

2  ;‘!°  dgUures;  one  stiffening  beside  a  frozen 
ihph  i  1  ^lch  the  other  toiled,  and  the  blizzard 

ne  ah™tOUi  b°th’  1  mUSt  have  said  something 
me  abnd  saSid  g  *  reSCUe  party’  for  Wa>’ne  turned 

No  hln  ^  ^°-olL Sif  You’d  better  S°  t0  bed. ” 

Nnidnt  ia  hn'fiU  f°r  me;  no  bed  f°r  either  of  us. 

™  da^bt  the  three  men  went  home,  keeping  very 

een  wthey  passed  out’  1  noticed‘  Every 

teen  minutes  Wayne  or  I  called  Forsaken  Moun- 

.  j,  .  2 '4-°  Jn  the  morning  Mowbray  replied: 

It  was^h?  1S  b^ir^d-  Pray  for  me  that  I  can  sleep.” 

•m  him  good-night.  Nothing  further  did  we  get 
hlal’  foward  five  o’clock  I  dozed  off  several 
.  ut  each  time  some  unformulated  message  from 


the  wire  seemed  to  flicker  dimly  in  my  brain.  It  was 
as  if  some  very  faint  but  very  insistent  instrument 
were  calling  me.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  not  our  sounder 
A I  ter  ward  I  was  to  recall  this  with  a  dreadful  interpre¬ 
tation.  Daybreak  found  us  in  our  chairs.  Wayne  sent 
a  message  to  Deluray,  the  next  station  eastward,  where 
Doc  Whiting  was  expected  that  day,  asking  the  doc  to 
come  up  at  the  earliest  break  of  weather.  Then  he 
suggested  bed. 

Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  that  I  could  ever  sleep 
sound  again,  but  I  was  off  like  a  shot  as  soon  as  my 
head  touched  the  pillow.  Any  length  of  time  it  might 
have  been  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  four  hours 
fater— when  I  came  broad  awake  at  a  jump.  The  wire 
■  did  it. 

M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q.”  It  was  Mowbray  all  right  But 
another  Mowbray  from  the  sender  of  the  night’s  wild 
messages.  Wayne  was  aJready  stumbling  toward  the 
big  room. 

“Sounds  better  and  more  reasonable,”  I  called  to  him. 
But  his  sense  of  wire-talk  was  keener  than  mine. 
“Don’t  like  it,”  he  growled.  “Don’t  like  it  for  a 
cent.  All  the  vitality  is  out  of  that  touch.  Sounds 
like  a—  ’  He  checked  himself  and  amended:  “Some¬ 
thing’s  ’way  wrong.” 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  table.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  call  and  the  message  came  very  steady  and 
deliberate:  J 

“Jackson  has  come  back.” 

Nothing  more.  Just  that  simple,  appalling  statement. 
Wayne  lifted  his  head  and  grinned  vacantly.  “What 
did  he  say?”  he  asked  in  a  sick,  thick  sort  of  voice  I 
tried  to  repeat  it.  There  was  no  need.  The  wire  did 
it  for  me. 

“Jackson  has  come  back.” 

The  grin  died  out  of  Wayne’s  face,  but  I  began  to 
laugh.  I  laughed  out  of  the  window  because  there  was 
more  air  to  laugh  in.  After  Wayne  had  rubbed  some 
snow  into  my  neck  hard,  I  began  to  cry. 

I  hat  11  do  you!  he  cried  turiously.  He  sprang  at 
the  button  again  and  worked  it  with  a  fury  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  shatter  the  instrument.  He  might  as  effectu¬ 
ally  have  drummed  on  the  table.  Not  a  click  came  in 
response. 

That  was  a  long  day,  Tuesday,  March  ii.  If  we  sent 
the  B-R  call  once  we  sent  it  five  hundred  times.  Be¬ 
tween  two  spells  of  calling,  about  five  o’clock  that 
afternoon  Mowbray  opened  up. 

“Oh-h-h!”  groaned  Wayne.  “Listen  to  that  stvle 
I  hate  to  take  it.” 
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Lifeless,  dull,  flaccid,  like  the  voice  of  a  man  spent 
with  long  illness — that  was  Mowbray’s  wire-talk.  Yet 
it  ran  smooth  enough,  and  sensible  enough  taken  word 
by  word.  It  began  without  any  signal  call  whatever. 

He  s  come  back  and  he  sits  opposite  me  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and  his  chin  in  his  fists,  staring  at 
me.  He’s  dead.  I  buried  him.  But  he’s  come  back. 
\  ou  remember  what  he  said:  ‘I’ll  not  go  alone.’  That’s 
what  he  said.  Then  he  died.  Just  a  little  click  in  his 
throat  and  he  died.  Jackson  died.  But  he’s  come 
back. ” 

Into  the  pause  I  rushed  with  a  wild  appeal  The 
answer  came  quite  coolly: 

“Yes;  I  take  you  all  right.  I’m  not  insane.  You 
don’t  understand.  How  could  you?  If  it’s  a  halluci¬ 
nation  it’s  a  strange  one,  for  I’ve  touched  it  and  it’s 
cold.” 

That  sent  me  to  the  open  again  for  more  air.  Wayne 
took  the  key. 

Just  hang  on,  Mowbray.  We  start  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Weather  Bureau  reports  warm  spell  due.”  As  if 


m  der'ST  °,f  th,s  impromptu  lie  a  furious  gust  clutched 
and  shook  the  building  until  its  bones  rattled.  More¬ 
over,  the  gale  of  the  night  before  had  cut  us  off  from 
the  east.  I  he  wire  to  Forsaken  Mountain  was  now  the 
only  one  left. 

As  a  heartener  Wayne’s  proffer  was  a  dead  failure 
anyway. 

“Not  the  slightest  use,”  Mowbray  sent  back  in  his 
deadened,  sodden  Morse.  “I’m  a  doomed  man.  All  I 
want  is  not  to  go  with  Jackson.  I  must  get  him  buried 
Snow  isn  t  enough  to  keep  him  down.  I’ll  have  to  thaw 
the  ground  and  give  him  a  real  grave  in  earth  ’ ’ 

“It’ll  take  him  till  midnight  to  build  a  fire  and  thaw 
the  ground  enough  to  make  any  kind  of  grave  ”  mut- 
tered  Wayne  “We’ll  get  nothing  further  till  he’s 
Finished.  Let  the  boys  watch,  and  we’ll  turn  in  ”  For 
our  three  friends  had  volunteered  to  relieve  us 
At  I  A.  M  they  called  us  to  get  Mowbray’s  message. 
Brief  enough  it  was.  He  had  interred  Jackson  and 
hoped  for  peace. 

Or  death,  he  added  simply.  He  was  to  go  to  bed 
and  advised  us  to  do  the  same.  You  would  have 
thought  that  we  were  the  suffering  ones,  and  he  the 
kindly  adviser;  but  his  calmness,  we  well  knew  was 
the  calmness  of  despair.  Sending  the  watchers  home 
we  turned  in,  one  of  us  at  least,  with  a  hateful  and  cer- 
tam  forebodmg  °f  what  was  to  come  on  the  morrow 
But  there  was  much  between  us  and  morning  light. 

At  three  o  clock  I  awoke  suddenly  with  a  strong 
sense  of  summons.  It  was  the  identical  feeling  I  had 
experienced  when  dozing  in  my  chair  the  night  before 
but  much  intensified  In  the  same  mysterious  way  it 
connected  itself  with  the  telegraph  instrument.  I 
leaned  out  of  my  bunk  and  heard  Wayne  stir 

things  t>S  thC  mattCr’  Sid?”  he  asked‘  “Hear  some- 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  exactly  heard  anything  ”  I  re- 
PbfdT  ,,  i1  JUSt  sort  of  felt  a  call.  Nerves,  I  reckon.” 
“Theticker  tben’  a  few  minutes  back,”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  queer.  I  could  have  sworn—” 

It  cut  him  off  sharp  as  a  blow  on  the  mouth.  Both 
of  us  leaped  out  and  rushed  to  the  instrument.  For  it 
was  softly  faintly  fluttering.  Yet  I  knew  with  all  the 
deadly  certainty  of  terror  that  it  was  not  Mowbray 
And  every  other  wire  was  down!  The  little  metal 
bar  stammered  and  choked  into  silence 
“It  s  tryin£  l°  say  something;  trying  so  hard,”  whis¬ 
pered  Wayne  pityingly.  He  spoke  as  of  a  suffering 

creature.  His  hand  went 
out;  I  believe  he  was  about 
to  fondle  the  instrument, 
but  it  birred  sharply  once 
and  was  still.  Had  it  tried 
to  tell  us  the  dread  secret 
hidden  in  that  room  on  For¬ 
saken  Mountain? 

Daylight  found  us  still 
close  to  the  wire,  but  there 
had  been  no  other  attempt 
At  eight  o’clock  I  fell  asleep 
m  my  chair.  Nine  o’clock 
came;  ten,  eleven,  and  still 
no  word  from  Mowbray. 
Was  this  a  good  omen  or  an 
evil?  With  that  imperative 
call  still  tugging  at  my 
spirit's  sleeve,  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  but  the  worst. 
To  call  Mowbray  we  would 
not  venture;  the  sound 
might  wake  him  from  a 
sleep  that  was  refreshing 
his  reason.  But  at  noon  he 
took  the  wire  himself. 
“Jackson  has  come  back.  ” 
The  same  dread  message 
in  the  same  dreadful,  life¬ 
less  Morse.  This  time  it 
was  the  less  shock,  in  that 
we  both  expected  it,  though 
it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  why.  Wayne  turned 
from  the  table  with  what 
was  well  intended  for  a 
curse.  But  J  think  it  was 
a  sob. 

‘  ‘  He  means  what  he  said,  ’  ’ 
went  on  Mowbray.  “He 
cursed  me  before  he  died. 

I  11  not  go  alone,  Mowbray.’ 
That’s  what  he  said,  and 
now  he  s  sitting  there  oppo¬ 
site,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  his  chin  in  his 
fists,  staring  at  me.  I  found 
him  when  I  got  up  this 
.  .  morning,  and  I’ve  been  sit¬ 

ting  it  out  with  him  ever  since.  It’s  no  use.  He 
can’t  tell  me  what  he  wants.  His  lips  are  frozen 
He  longs  to  speak  ,  but  he  can’t.  But  I  know.  T’li 
not  go  alone,  Mowbray,’  he  said.  And  his  eyes 
burn  like  fire.  I  must  think;  I  must  go  outside 
and  lie  down  and  think.” 

“He’ll  freeze  if  he  does,”  I  gasped. 

“It’s  an  easy  death,”  returned  Wayne  grimlv 
“ Jackson’ll  not  go  alone.” 

“Stop  it,  damn  you!”  I  shouted,  and  Wayne  snarled 
back  at  me: 

“Well,  ain’t  it  been  enough  to  drive  any  one  nutty’” 
Mowbray  was  not  to  go  by  the  easy  path  of  freezing. 

His  nerveless  touch  on  the  key,  some  two  hours  later 
roused  us  from  the  apathy  into  which  we  had  fallen’ 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind,”  ran  the  dull,  even  ticks’ 

‘He  has  coqe  back  after  me.  ‘I’ll  not  go  alone,  Mow¬ 
bray.  I  hat’s  what  he  said.  So,  he’s  come  to  get  me. 

I  must  bury  him  all  over;  and  when  he  comes  back  I 
must  bury  him  again  and  again  and  again.  But  sooner 
or  later  he’ll  find  me  asleep  and  then—”  The  sounder 


Your  Gas  Bills  Cut  in  Two- 


You  are  Using  More  Gas  Than 
You  Need ! 

You  Are  Breaking  Too 
Many  Globes  ! 

You  are  Wasting  Too 
Many  Mantels ! 

because  the  pressure 
forces  more  gas 
through  the  pipes 
than  is  necessary 
to  give  you  a  good, 
steady,  bright  light. 

National  Automatic 
Gas  Light  (inverted) 

has  an  automatic  regulator  which  allows  just  enough 
gas  (not  too  much  or  too  little)  to  pass  through  at  all 
times  to  make  a  perfect  light,  which  prevents  the 
wasting  of  gas,  breaking  of  globes  and  mantels,  and 
destruction  of  burners. 

The  National  Automatic  Gas  Light  gives  a  steady,  full 
light  downward  of  twice  the  candlepower  at  half  the  cost 
of  the  vertical  light  and  one-fifth  the  cost  of  electricity. 

The  National  is  the  only  light  that  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  to  do  what  we  claim  or  money  refunded. 

TRY  ONE  ON  TWO  WEEKS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Under  our  guarantee  you  take  no 
risk.  Any  dealer  in  lighting  devices 
can  supply  you  with  the  National  at 
$1.75  each,  boxed  complete,  or  send 
direct  for  handsome  booklet — “Seven 
Stages  in  Lighting.” 

THE  NATIONAL  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 

1202  Porter  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Caution:  Insist  on  getting  the  National. 

Accept  no  other.  The  words — National 
Automatic — stamped  on  every  regulator. 

You  can  see  the  pin  point  jump  when 
the  gas  is  turned  on.  Look  for  these  makes  the  inverted 
features  before  purchasing.  gas  light  a  success. 
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DEPOSITORS 


interest  on  savings  deposits,  with  the 
ample  security  which  a  large  and  well 
managed  savings  bank  affords. 

Our  system  of 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

makes  this  bank  a  practical  depository 
for  you.  Free  booklet  “E”  explains  it. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Capital . $  2,500,000.00 

Surplus .  2,500,000.00 

Assets  over  .  .  .  30,000,000.00 

62,000  Individual  Depositors 


Complete 
Catalog  free 

on  request.  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  Novel¬ 
ties,  Watches,  Dia¬ 
monds  and  Rare  Art 
Merchandise.  Don’t 
make  your  holiday  pur¬ 
chases  without  seeing  our 
catalog.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 


Kendricks  Good-Luck 

TELESCOPING 

Pocket  Pencil 

Sterling  Silver  (cut  full  size).  In  rich 
Mezzo-relief  is  shown  the  Horse 
Shoe,  Four  Leaf  Clover,  Wish¬ 
bone  and  the  lucky  Pig  with  the 
kinky  tail.  French  Gray  fin¬ 
ish.  A  charming  and  useful 
remembrance  for  Men  or 
Women.  For  scoring  at 
Bridge,  Golf,  and  the 
hundreds  of  uses  that 
a  pencil  is  needed 
for.  Any  Initial 
engraved  free. 

By  mail, 
postpaid, 


Be  sure 


to  write 


for  Catalog 


Wm.  Kendricks  Sons,  322  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Jot  It  DOWD — instead  of  burdening  your  memory.  Keep  notes  of 
engagements  and  promises,  and  a  record  of  events,  in  Huebsch’s 

YEAR  BOOK  for  1907 

Two  Suggestions: 

No.  100,  Postpaid,  15c. 
(With  a  name  in  gold  on  cover,  30c.) 

Vest-pocket  size,  full  cloth  bound, 
four  days  to  a  page,  20  extra  pages 
for  memoranda ;  22  pages  or  un¬ 
usual  information  alone  worth  the 
cost.  Calendars  for  three  years, 
postal  rates;  interest  laws;  tables 
of  weights,  measures,  metric  sys¬ 
tem;  largest  cities;  greatest  alti¬ 
tudes;  time  differences,  etc.  A 
mine  of  facts,  tables  and  statistics. 

No.  123,  Russia  leather,  De  Luxe,  2)^x3)^,  3  days  to  page,  com¬ 
pact  and  dainty,  60c.  (With  name,  65c.)  Other  Pocket  and  Desk 
styles,  cloth  and  leather  bindings;  Annual  and  Perpetual ;  prices, 
15c.  to  $4.00.  Free  illustrated  catalogue  will  prove  the 
very  thing  to  solve  your  Christmas  gift  problem. 
B.  W.  HTJEBSCH,  Publisher,  1148  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York 


gf “EXER-KETCH”  ™N0 

teed  Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 

-  hoy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 

3  years  to  15  years.  “Geared” 
/  for  fastest  speed ,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (“it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
has  absolute  control  riding 
forward  or  backward,  coast- 
Patented  ing  or  climbing  a  hill. 

^ ^  “Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 
center.  “CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  and  won’t  wear  out.”  A 

straight  pull  (ordinary-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
to  the  exact  “Rowing  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De¬ 
signed  by  a  Physician  to  develop  and  strenztheu  the  spine  and 
chest,  and  rest  the  child’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer. 
“Exer-Ketch”  Novelty  Co.,  103  X.  Senate  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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FORSAKEN  MOUNTAIN 


(< Continued  from  Page  2$) 
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paused.  For  the  ending  we  were  left  to  our  own  imaginings.  It  continued:  “I 
want  a  prayer  to  say  over  his  grave.  I  forgot  it  before.  Perhaps  that’s  why  he 
won't  let  me  rest.  Send  me  a  prayer  for  the  dead.” 

We  filled  the  wire  with  supplications,  begging  Mowbray  to  keep  his  mind  fixed 
on  our  messages  and  forget  Jackson.  But  we  could  get  only  one  reply:  “Send  me 
a  prayer  for  the  dead.  I  must  have  it  within  three  hours.” 

At  three  o’clock  we  sent  him  all  that  our  combined  memories  could  recall  of 
the  burial  service,  beginning:  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  It  must  have 
been  a  pitiful  travesty,  but  Mowbray  answered  with,  “Thank  you  and  God  bless 
you.”  At  ten  o’clock  we  got  this  for  a  good-night: 

“I’ve  buried  him  deeper  than  before  and  said  a  prayer  for  both  of  us.” 

At  three  o’clock  that  morning,  I  awoke  to  hear  the  weird  flutter  of  the  ticker 
and  to  see  Wayne  hurrying  out  into  the  big  room.  In  a  few  steps  I  was  beside  him. 

“The  wire  is  finding  its  voice,”  he  said.  “Listen.  Oh,  listen!” 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q.”  It  was  very  faint,  but  quite  readable. 

“Do  you  recognize  it?”  whispered  Wayne. 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q.”  It  grew  more  distinct.  I  tried  to  find  my  voice,  which 
seemed  to  have  encountered  an  obstruction  half-way  up  my  throat. 

“Don’t  you  know  who  that  is?”  insisted  Wayne.  “Could  you  ever  mistake  that 
stammer  in  the  dash?” 

My  voice  broke  with  a  sudden  clamor.  “No;  no;  no!  ItA/zVhim!” 

“Jackson  it  is,”  said  Wayne,  coolly.  I  marveled  afterward  that  the  words 
didn’t  strangle  him.  “Take  the  wire  while  I  get  something.” 

Lighting  the  lamp  he  brought  from  his  locker  the  bottle  of  brandy  kept  there 
for  emergencies.  “I’ve  a  notion  we  may  need  it,”  he  explained  quietly. 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q.”  Loud  and  clear,  now;  there  was  no  mistaking  that  hesi¬ 
tant,  nervous  touch.  Yet  there  was  something  unlike,  too;  something  that 
stabbed  my  heart  like  a  fanged  poison.  I  threw  the  switch  open.  Straight  on 
my  answer  the  call  clicked  again.  From  above  me  came  a  gasping  sob.  I  whirled 
in  dismay  to  look  into  Wayne’s  face;  but  he  had  instant  control  of  himself  and 
said,  steadily: 

“All  right,  Sid.  I’ll  take  charge  now.” 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q,”  sounded  the  patient,  stammering  signal  as  Wayne  seated 
himself. 

With  a  sure  hand  he  returned  the  acknowledgment  of  the  call.  But  as  he 
leaned  forward  over  the  table  it  was  with  a  shivering  whisper:  “Help  me  stick 
it  out,  O  Lord  !” 

“M-Q;  M-Q;  M-Q,”  clacked  the  metal  again,  and  there  followed  that  strange, 
convulsive  birring  which  had  so  startled  us  before. 

I  started  to  speak,  but  Wayne  checked  me.  “Sh-h-h-h!  Here  it  comes.” 

Then  I  heard  the  message  that  shall  ring  in  my  brain  till  I  die,  staggering 
into  fearful  meaning  from  the  wire,  as  slow  words  are  gasped  out  in  man’s  final 
agony.  It  seemed  to  come  not  so  much  from  the  wire  as  from  the  whole  unseen 
world  of  terrors  that  enfolded  us;  the  dim,  horror-saturated  atmosphere  thrilled 
and  throbbed  in  its  every  particle  to  Jackson’s  slow-fluttering  invocation. 

<  <  For — God’s — pity — let — me — rest.  For  —  God’s  —  dear  —  love — let — me — lie — 
quiet.  In— the — name — of — the — pitying — Father— bring — me  — peace  —  and— un¬ 
broken— sleep.  ’  ’ 

A  strangled  cry  from  Wayne  recalled  me  to  the  moment.  His  hands  were 
groping  blindly  along  the  table.  One  of  them  struck  the  brandy  bottle.  “Ah!” 
he  cried,  laid  hold  on  it,  and  worried  at  the  cork  with  savage  teeth,  It  stuck 
fast.  At  one  blow  he  shattered  the  neck  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  swallowing  the 
fiery  liquid  in  great  gulps.  Blood  welled  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  ran  in  a 
quick  stream  down  his  chin,  and  spattered  upon  the  table.  Through  it  he  gasped : 

“You  heard  it,  Sid?  You  heard  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  it?  What  does  it  mean?” 

“Jackson.” 

“No  living  Jackson  ever  sent  that.  It’s  the  dead  Jackson,  begging  for  rest.” 
His  face  was  absolutely  ghastly. 

“Jackson  can't  be  dead,”  I  insisted.  “I’d  swear  in  court  to  that  wire.” 

“I’m  going  to  find  out,  anyhow.”  Wayne’s  voice  was  growing  steadier  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  brandy.  He  seized  the  button  again. 

“Mo;  Mo;  Mo,”  he  clicked  furiously,  giving  the  personal  call  for  Mowbray. 

Instantly  it  was  acknowledged. 

“Did  you  send  that?”  queried  Wayne. 

“What?  No;  I  sent  nothing,”  came  the  quick  answer,  in  the  unmistakable 
expert  Morse,  with  the  weight  of  ineffable  weariness  on  the  touch.  “Your  call 
woke  me  up.  ” 

“Who  called,  then?  Where’s  Jackson?” 

“Buried.  Wait.  Let  me  think.  How  did  I  get  here  at  the  key?  I  can’t 
remember  coming  here.  Your  call  roused  me  and  I  found  myself  at  the  table 
in  the  pitch  dark.  And  I  went  to  bed  after  burying  Jackson.  My  feet  are  all 
numb;  frozen,  I  believe.  Don’t  answer  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  think.” 

After  a  brief  pause  he  resumed. 

“No;  I  can’t  make  it  out.  I’m  here  in  the  big  room,  and  it’s  very  dark.  But  I 
don’t  think  I’m  alone.” 

Wayne’s  hand  jerked  on  the  key,  but  he  caught  himself  and  replied: 

“There’s  something  I’ve  got  to  tell  you,  Mowbray.  Can  you  stand  it?” 

“Go  on,”  came  the  steady  reply.  “I’ve  reached  the  limits  of  horror,  I  guess.” 

“When  I  called  you  just  now  it  was  because  Jackson  had  wired  us.” 

“Then  he  has  come  back  again.  I  expected  this,  but  not  so  soon.  Wait  till  I 
make  a  light.” 

Of  all  the  agonizing  suspenses  we  had  suffered,  this  was  the  worst.  But  it  was 
brief. 

“Jackson  has  come  back,”  telegraphed  Mowbray.  “All  the  time  we  were 
talking  he  was  sitting  there,  elbows  on  table,  chin  in  fists,  staring  at  me.  It  was 
he  that  wired. you.  He’s  dead,  but  he  wired  you.  He’s  been  after  me;  now  he’s 
after  you.” 

Uttering  a  choked  cry  Wayne  thrust  his  chair  violently  back,  and  stiffened  like 
a  man  stricken,  with  hands  outstretched  and  splay-fingered,  warding  an  imminent 
prodigy. 

“Can’t  you  see  him?”  he  cried.  “Can’t  you  see  the  dead  man  at  the  key? 
He’s  calling  me.  Calling — calling — calling!  He’ll  never  stop  till  I  go  to  him. 
Hold  me  back!”  His  voice  burst  through  the  boundary-tones  of  manhood  and 
soared  into  a  shriek  of  uttermost  terror.  “Don’t  let  him  call  me,  Sid!  Don’t 
let—”  He  rose  jerkily.  Suddenly  the  light  died  from  his  eyes;  he  clutched  at 
the  table  and  went  down  in  the  limp  surrender  of  a  man  shot  through  the  heart. 

It  fell  to  me  to  recount  the  whole  matter  to  Doc  Whiting,  while  the  others  got 
Wayne  to  bed.  As  I  talked,  I  could  see  that  Doc  had  some  clue,  or  thought  he 
had.  He  was  very  particular  about  the  time  of  the  messages  from  Forsaken 
Mountain,  but  when  I  came  to  Jackson’s  last  call  he  looked  at  me  hard. 

“Davis,  don’t  you  fool  yourself  about  one  thing,”  he  said.  “Jackson's  dead.” 

“Dead  or  alive,  he  wired  us  not  five  hours  ago.” 

“It  was  never  Jackson.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could  fool  me  on  Jackson’s  wire-talk?”  I  cried. 

“Davis,  you  ain’t  well,”  said  Doc  sharply.  “You  go  inside  and  I’ll  give  you 
something  to  make  you  sleep.” 

“No,  I  thank  you,”  I  told  him.  “No  closed  eyes  for  mine.” 

Nor  could  the  doc  keep  Wayne  in  bed.  He,  too,  kept  seeing  that  other 
room  whenever  he  shut  his  eyes.  What  he  needed  was  to  be  with  the  crowd. 
Noon  found  us  all,  a  silent  company,  gathered  around  the  table  to  which  the 
now  useless  instrument  was  fastened;  and  as  we  sat  there  the  sun,  suddenly 
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HATS  for  MEN 


To  solve  the  Christmas  question — 
why  not  a  Knapp-Felt  hat  ?  A  remit¬ 
tance  to  the  New  York  office  will  bring 
an  order  which  will  be  honored  by  any 
hatter  anywhere. 


hats  are  $4.  Knapp-Felt  DeLuxe,  the  best 
hats  made,  are  $6. 


Write  for  The  Hatman 

The  Crofut  be.  Knapp  Co. 

842  Broadway,  New  York 


f“DOLCEOL  A” 

Only  practical  musical  in- 


be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  music  in  the  land.  And  it  is. 

The  universal  endorsement  given  the  DOLCEOLA  has  never 
been  accorded  any  other  instrument.  It  appeals  to  a  larger 
number,  because  of  its  low  cost. 

THE  DOLCEOLA,  with  its  four  full  octaves,  embodies  the 
exquisite  tone  value  of  two  guitars  and  two  mandolins.  Its 
action,  while  similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  more 
simple,  permitting  effects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument. 
Any  class  of  music  can  be  played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted 
with  it.  You  must  have  one. 

Our  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet,  Free,  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Form  a  Dolceola  Club  in  your  community.  Write 
for  liberal  terms. 

Special  opportunities  offered  to  first-class  representatives 
THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO 
1210  Snow  Flake  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the 
first  dripping  before  the  pressing, 
of  the  choicest  selected  ripe  olives. 
For  forty  years  C.  Maspero  has 
been  a  recognized  food  expert  and 
his  name  has  stood  for  absolute 
purity  and  unexcelled  quality  in 
food  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  nature's  food  and  Maspero’s  Olive  Oil 
is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  the  grower. 

Tested  at  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

For  sale  by  nearly  all  high  class 
grocers.  If  your  provisioner  does  not 
have  it,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
I  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 

C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

( Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Government  Expert.)  | 


EVERY  MAN  NEEDS 


A  set  of  365  dated  leaves  for  1907  to  be  used  with 
above  books,  price  $1.00.  An  indexed  desk  tray 
furnished  free  with  each  set.  Makes  an  ideal  ap¬ 
pointment  book  or  loose  leaf  diary.  Write  today. 

Clarke  Loose=Leaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  C. 

230  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Mount  Birdi 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men,  Wome 
and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your  own  horn1 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  tuition  fee.  Sav 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  det 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  . 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  toaa; 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  5  X  St.,  Omaha,  Xel 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIKB 


FOOT  SAFETY 

is  a  universal  'necessity^.  °UrS’  W‘'h  C°n,inUa'  Variati°nS  fr°m  dry  “  cold-  ‘borough  protection  for  the  fee, 

EVERSTICK  Invisible  Rubbers  give  this  thorough  protection 

- £r — -  -  -  -  -  - 


K  wlatherathing  °f  the  ^  ««"«  comfort, 

you^an 't^a^an*  the  ^ime'^fth^t^nconve^ence'^but;0  with 'conf^rt6 

keep^rthemdrya^d  comfortable"  ^  EVERSTICK  assure s  safety  for  the”® 

theItnestSon0ydoreexpher[ere?r  ^  EVERSTICK  aad  »*  will  keep  the  foot  warm.  This  is 

EVERSTTIcTk:  ^veritable  hnnn^f  °r  r!?eumatic  f?et>  with  corns  or  bunions,  will  find  the 
and  enjoy  living  b°°n  °f  &oodness‘  I*  w  the  only  rubber  such  persons  can  wear 

shoes^'a^r-t^ght^  “drttws”"ther^feetlbmakeshthb  enCaSe,?  *he  entire  foo‘-  ‘hus  making  the 
spiration,  keeps  them  uncomfortable  lll  theSiT  SVu)l’  burn’  ach?’  causes  excessive  per- 
and  sickness  may  follow  Mwv  JT1' •  ^hen  remc!ved  the  f°°t  is  chilled,  cold 

evil  effects  produced.  y  persons  refrain  from  wearing  rubbers  because  of  the 

The  EVERSTICK  gives  results  just  the  reverse,  giving  foot  freedom  with  foot  protection. 


The  EVERSTICK  is  hygienic  from  every  point  of  view.  ft  is  the  nnlv  mhher 
recommended  by  physicians.  IS  lne  oa,y  rubber 

■  ‘After  full  investigation  and  because  we  have  assured  ourselves  of  its  decided  hv. 
gienic  value  and  worth,  we  bestow  upon  the  Everstick  Invisible  Rubber  our  unqualified 
editorial  endorsement.  — New  York  Health  Journal,  November  1905.  ^ 

.  *  -  e  EVERSTICK.  is  dressy  in  appearance,  up-to-the-minute  in  style  and  does  not 

destroy  the  graceful  lines  and  contour  of  the  foot.  y  ’  es  not 

-fortWomeneitnisVma°HUeSinth1reSut°  fiT?U  poPuIar  shapes  in  footwear  for  Men  and  Women 
win  w,  ^  *  r  made  >"  black,  white  and  tan,  so  that  with  the  EVERSTICK  “milady" 

tions  and  every^y  Hfe?  C  rt  a“  occasi°na  -  outdoor  recreation,  social  func- 

eIseTiusJeasSv^H0tmtr  rUkber  onuea.rth  like  the  EVERSTICK.  You  cannot  get  anything 
rubber ^Ask^or  theTEVRR%TirifbSt 'iUte‘  P°  "P*  a,low  the  salesman  to  give  you  another 
on  getting  the  EVFrPjttt^k  K  3Pu  See  that  the  name  ls  stamped,  on  the  lining.  Insist 
dealer  cannot  in  iRSTICI5  the  rubber  you  want— the  rubber  you  ought  to  have.  If  one 
dealer  cannot  supply  your  demand  another  one  will.  - 


We  will  f°td  S,h°emen  the  EVERSTICK.  If  you  cannot  get  them  where  you  live  write  t 

We  will  instruct  you  where  you  can  get  a  pair  and  send  you  a  copy  of  our  interesting 

.  6  00  oot  Safety-”  We  shall  see  that  every  demand  for  the  EVERSTICK 

is  promptly  supplied. 


THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Manufacturers 

65  BANK  STREET,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


?  ' 


Golden  State 
Limited  o  o  o 

^California 


The  time  spent  on  this  royal  train 
en  route  to  the  Golden  State  is  ever 
so  short,  delightful  and  interesting. 

There  is  something  new  to  see  in 
every  mile  —  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
every  minute. 

The  Golden  State  Limited  is 
equipped  entirely  new  this  season. 
Drawing-room  and  Compartment 
Pullmans,  Buffet-Library-Observa¬ 
tion  Car  and  new  Mission-style 
Diner.  Barber,  library,  stock  market 
reports  by  wire,  magazines  and  dailv 
papers. 

Commencing  early  in  December  it 
runsdailyfrom  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco  over 
the  Southern,  lowest  altitude  route. 


Send  name  and  address  for  beautiful  de- 
scriptive  booklet  of  the  train. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
CHICAGO 


The 

Cambridge 


“Cheral” 
Patent  Colt 
Lace  Boot 


Straight  Last 
Medium  Close  Sole 


Do  you  run  your  shoes  out  at  the 
side  and  down  at  the  heel?  It’s  be¬ 
cause  Nature  is  trying  to  relieve  foot- 
pressure  that  should  not  be  there. 
The  200  Florsheim  anatomical  lasts 
solve  this  problem  —  a  fit  for  every 
foot  —  a  style  for  a.  ’  taste.  Their 
Constant  use  will  do  .  'uch  to  over¬ 
come  faulty  habits  in  walking.  No- 
seams  to  hurt. 


Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.”  Send  for  it. 
Most  Styles  sell  for  $5-00. 


Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  A-B-C  of  Travel  Economy 


The  cost  of  traveling  equipment  is  measured  by  the  length 
of  its  life.  The  A-B-C  kind  is  always  a  bargain.  It  lasts 
longer  and  keeps  its  modest  elegance  better  in  the  face  of 
rough  traveling  than  any  other  make.  Skilled  and  artistic 
workmanship  show  in  every  line  workmanship  that  would 
not  be  wasted  on  poor  material. 


Write  for  our  free  book  “Tips  to  Travelers show¬ 
ing  many  new  and  novel  articles  manufactured 
by  us  particularly  adapted  for  holiday  gifts. 


Abel  &  Bach  Company 

largest  Makers  of  Traveling  Equipment  in  the  World. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Salesrooms: 

46-48  Adams  Street 
This  mark  guarantees  quality  and 
service. 


DRESSES 
ANY  MAN 


With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  nobby  material. 

Fall  and  Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,  high  ft|VFN 
grade  Sweater  ill  T 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 


«  Suits  made  to  measure  by 
experienced  tailors,  dur¬ 
ably  trimmed,  for  $7.85, 

equal  to  any  tailor’s  $15.00 
i  --  "W*1  suh — 

f M  VW  1  ■  A  Fal1  and  Winter  storm 

ImmlmWMmi  >  I  ‘  ]  coat  or  a  pair  of  extra  trous- 
ttmm.mmsmm  ,  /  ers  like  suit, a  fancypattern  if  de¬ 

sired.  besides  a  high  (?|Vp\l 
grade  Sweater  ill  T  LAi 
WITH  EVERY  SUIT 
You  take  no  chance  dealing 
with  us,  as  you  do  business 
with  a  house  that  bears 
reputation.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed,  or  you  don’t 
take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free 
samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth, 
measurement  blank  and  tape  line.  Send  no  money,  but 
write  today. 


An 
Iron-clad 
Guarantee 
Sent 
With 
Each 
Garment 


MARKS  &  LEE  CO.  (Incorporated) 

Tailors  to  the  Consumer 
185-191  Adams  Street  Dept.  2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SW  INGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The  plan  adopted  by  many  people  of  giving  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Pass-books  as  Christmas  Gifts  to  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends,  has  become 


A  DELIGHTFUL  CUSTOM 


Such  a  gift  is  always  acceptable  and  will  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  bank  account  whereby  provision  for  future  needs 


is  assured. 

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  MORE 


may  be  deposited  by  mail  in  favor  of  each  recipient.  We 
issue  Pass-books  according  to  directions,  place  them  in  spe¬ 
cially  designed  envelopes  and  mail  them  with  the  card  of  the 
giver  so  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Send  for  booklet  “C” — free  on  request. 


A  Christmas  Gift  for  Little  Folks 


When  hflftL  y°u 

are  tired  of  the 

m  o  k  e  il  grease,  dirt. 

y  and  odor,  of  your  ordinary  light, 

get  the  light  that  is  brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  1  here 
is  only  one.  It’s  the  “BEST.”  It’s  much  cheaper 
than  kerosene.  It’s  made  in  over  100  beautiful  styles, 
it's  i>  ornament  to  any  home,  and  every  lamp  is 
warranted.  .lust  drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get 
our  catalog  and  prices.  .  .. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Big  money  in  it 
for  you  to  either  use  or  sell  our  lamps. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

7-35  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Owners  of  Original 
Patents 


These  cunning  Bears  are  now  all  th«*  rage.  1  he 
saucy  little  head  with  its  impertinent  nose  can  be 
I  turned  to  any  angle,  jointed  arms  and  legs  twist 
I  readily  into  most  attractive  and  comical  atti¬ 
tudes.  These  amusing  li« tie  playfellows  will 
make  a  happy  Christmas  surprise  for  the  children  and  fas¬ 
cinate  grown  up  people.  Many  toys  are  relegated  to  the  back  steps 
unnoticed  or  forgotten  which  were  formerly  caressed  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  these  soft  and  snugly  little  bears.  Height  L2  inches,  color 
White  or  Light  Brown.  Coats  of  finest  bear  cloth,  an  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  real  bearskin.  We  are  now  in  position  to  offer  these  bears 
at  a  price  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  will  guarantee  the 
delivery  of  yonr  choice  of  a  White  or  Light  Brown  Bear 
to  any  addre’ss  in  the  United  States,  express  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

TOYLAND  BEAR  CO.,  66  Griswold  Street.  Detroit.  Mieh. 


FORSAKEN  MOUNTAIN 


( Continued  from  page  2b) 


said  Doc  Whiting  under  his  breath;  and  Michaels, 


bursting  through  the  clouds,  flooded  the  place  with  the  signal  for  the  start. 
In  half  an  hour  the  little  party  of  six  were  on  their  skees.  For  hours  we 
traveled  over  the  intolerable  jewelry  of  the  sunlit  snow-fields,  to  which  succeeded 
the  lurid  and  ghastly  splendor  of  the  moon’s  radiance.  Presently  the  shack  on 
Forsaken  Mountain  stood  forth  sharply  to  our  view.  And  close  under  it,  minified 
by  the  distance  to  pigmy  aspect,  a  human  figure  moved  and  toiled  against  the  end¬ 
less,  spotless  spread  of  the  snow.  Involuntarily  we  stopped  and  gazed. 

“Only  one,”  said  Wayne,  low  and  to  himself,  and  by  that  I  knew  that  he  still 
cherished  a  hope  long  foregone  by  me,  the  hope  of  finding  Jackson  alive. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  had  a  closer  look ;  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  figure. 

It  was  stooping  and  rising  with  a  regular  motion. 

“He’s  digging  it  up  again,”  said  Doc  Whiting 
wincing,  said,  “Don’t,  Doc.” 

“Boys,  here’s  where  Whiting  takes  the  reins.  It’s  up  to  you,  Doc.” 

We  followed  Whiting  into  the  open,  and  stood  waiting.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  digger  even  knew  we  were  there.  Straightening  up  his  back  he  dropped 
his  shovel  and  half  turned.  May  God  preserve  me  from  ever  seeing  again  such 
a  face  on  a  human  being!  It  was  Mowbray,  but  there  was  some  vital  alteration  of 
the  man,  something  deeper  than  the  lines  of  agony  and  horror  in  his  face. 

“Oo-oo-ooh!”  Michaels  whispered  in  the  cadence  of  his  lost  childhood.  “He’s 
lookin’  at  us,  but  he  don’t  see  us.” 

Mowbray  took  an  audibly  deep  breath,  straddled  the  shallow  excavation  he  had 
made,  stooped  over,  and  rose  with  the  half-doubled  body  of  a  blond  and  bearded 
giant'in  his  arms.  Heaving  it  up  to  his  shoulder  he  staggered  toward  the  shack. 
Wayne  started  forward. 

“Stand  still,”  said  Doc  imperatively.  Wayne  stopped  short. 

“Crazy,”  whimpered  Michaels.  “Dead,  clean,  mad  loony!” 

A  groan  arose  from  the  huddled  group.  Mowbray  had  gone  to  his  knees, 
toppling  Jackson’s  body  into  the  snow.  Instantly  he  was  up,  clasped  the  grue¬ 
some  burden  to  him  with  its  legs  and  arms  sprawling  horribly  outward,  and  so 
carried  it,  in  a  rush,  into  the  shack. 

“Now!”  cried  Doc.  “Quietly,  boys.  Don’t  go  in  till  I  lead.” 

“Insanity,  or  delirium?”  I  whispered  to  him. 

“Neither,”  he  retorted.  “There  are  things  that  science  doesn’t  know— or 
name.”  Then  he  began  muttering  something  in  which  I  caught  words  and  phrases 
such  as  “somnambulism,”  “auto-hypnosis,”  and  “substitution  of  personality.” 

Meantime  the  pair  inside  sat  staring  at  each  other,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  the  soul  of  the  dead  passed  into  the  living,  for  slowly  Mowbray’s  hand  went 
forth  to  the  key,  and  I  saw  with  an  incredible  thrill  that  the  motion  terminated, 
not  in  the  expert’s  light,  assured  grip  of  the  button,  but  in  the  awkward 
clutch  of  the  tyro.  The  sounder  fluttered  very  faintly  and  with  a  sinister 
familiarity.  A  little  louder  it  flickered;  then  came  the  stuttering  call:  “M-Q; 
M-Q;  M-Q.” 

And  so  surely  as  the  Power  above  gave  to  Mowbray  and  Jackson  two  separate 
souls,  and  two  different  bodies,  and  two  distinct  habits  of  mind  and  muscle,  it  was 
Jackson  who  was  wiring  with  the  hand  of  Mowbray. 

“What’s  the  message?”  demanded  Doc. 

“Jackson,  calling  for  us,”  I  replied  without  pausing  to  consider. 

“Jackson?”  he  cried.  “Master  of  Wonders,  how  it  works  out!” 

“M-O;  M-Q;  M-Q,”  quavered  the  ticker  and  broke  into  Jackson’s  dreadful 
appeal. 

“  For_God’s— pity— let— me— rest.  For— God’s— dear —love— let  —  me  —  lie- 
quiet.  In— the— name—  of  —the— pitying— Father— bring— me— peace— and— un¬ 
broken — sleep.” 

The  hand  on  the  key  was  shaken  and  the  sounder  birred  in  shrill  agony. 

“Come  quietly,”  said  Doc  Whiting.  He  opened  the  door  and  passed  in,  the 
rest  of  us  close  behind  him.  “Jackson,”  he  said  to  Mowbray,  laying  a  gentle  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

“Yes?”  was  the  instant  response.  “Who  is  it?  What  is  it?” 

At  the  sound  Wayne  and  I  leaped  back.  For  the  voice  that  came  from 
Mowbray’s  lips  was  no  voice  of  Mowbray's.  Don’t  ask  me  whose  voice  it  was. 

I  never  had  speech  of  Jackson;  no  man  in  that  room,  save  Mowbray,  had  ever 
seen  him  in  the  life. 

“Rest-rest-rest!”  went  on  the  strange  tones.  “For  the  pity  of  Christ,  give  me 
rest.  I’ve  begged  them  over  the  wire,  but  they  wouldn’t  come.  I  must  wire 
again— again— again.”  .  „ 

Jim  Harting,  murderer  and  outlaw,  turned  a  drawn  and  tear-stained  face  to  Doc. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  bear  it,”  he  groaned.  “For  the  pity  of  Christ—”  I  think  he  re¬ 
peated  the  phrase  unconsciously — “help  him  or  kill  him,  Doc.” 

Doc  drew  a  vial  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  under  Mowbray’s  nostrils.  The 
light  died  out  of  the  frenzied  eyes;  the  lids  fell. 

“Get  Jackson’s  body  out  and  bury  it,”  ordered  Doc.  “I’ll  stay  here.”  ij 

It  was  a  hasty  burial ;  but  complete.  When  it  was  over  we  stood  around  the 
grave,  and  I  did  what  I  could  in  the  way  of  a  prayer.  A  shout  cut  me  short. 
We  found  Doc  struggling  on  the  floor,  with  his  man  down.  Delirium  had  set  in 
and  the  room  rang  with  hideous  ravings.  In  a  lull  of  exhaustion  Doc  spoke. 

“He’s  wearing  himself  out  fast.  Flesh  and  blood  can’t  stand  it.  Unless  we 
can  recall  him  to  himself”— His  face  of  frowning  gloom  supplied  the  conclusion. 

Waine,  who  had  wandered  to  the  table,  aimlessly  fumbled  with  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  lying  there.  It  fluttered  over,  and  on  the  reverse  side  appeared  a 
scrawl  of  widespread  letters.  An  exclamation  broke  from  Wayne.  Straightening 
up  quickly  he  caught  the  telegraph  key.  Mowbray  had  now  begun  to  mutter 
and  rock  his  head  from  side  to  side.  The  gloom  on  Doc  Whiting’s  face  deepened. 

“Mo;  Mo;  Mo;”  clicked  Wayne’s  telegraphy. 

The  rocking  head  poised  and  was  still. 

“Mo;  Mo;  Mo.”  . 

The  pallid  face  swiftly  and  wondrously  changed  before  our  eyes.  Wasted  ana 
worn  as  it  still  was,  it  was  now  the  face  of  the  man  we  knew,  not  of  the  terrible 
changeling  that  had  dragged  the  dead  body  from  its  grave  only  to  do  its  bidding. 

“Stand  away,  all  of  you,”  commanded  Doc  in  sudden,  fierce  excitement 


away,  an  ot  you, 

“Wayne’s  got  him!” 

And  Wayne,  wiring  from  the  scrawled  paper  he  had  found,  sent  its  message 
down  to  Mowbray  in  the  uttermost  depths. 

“ Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ,  nor  for  the  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day.  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  v, 
all  thy  ways.  ...  Mo;  Mo;  Mo.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid—" 

“I  hear.”  It  was  the  barest  whisper  from  the  figure  on  the  floor.  “I  know 
‘Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid — ’  ” 

Wayne  leaped  to  him,  for  the  eyes  had  opened. 

“Mowbray,  old  man,”  he  said  gently. 

“Wayne,  Wayne!”  The  lips  hardly  moved,  but  it  was  Mowbray’s  own  voice 
“You’ve  come!”  he  groped  feebly,  and  Wayne  clasped  his  hand.  _  ( 

“Thank  God— you’ve  come— to  save  me— the  terror  by  night— the  promise— 

“All  right,  old  man.  Sleep  now.” 

“Jackson?”  The  question  was  forced,  quivering  from  the  lips. 

“Tackson  is  buried — and  at  peace.”  .  ... 

“Peace— at  peace.”  The  balm  of  the  word  passed  into  the  tormented  spirit 
We  heard  it  in  the  voice  as  Mowbray,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  spoke  clear! \ 

‘  ‘  The  promise  has  been  kept.  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night  ( 
voice  shivered  for  a  moment,  but  went  on  firmly).  .  .  .  For  He  shall  give  i- 
angels  charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  ...  In  all  thy  ways. 
The  calm  eyes  looked  about  at  the  awed  and  rigid  group.  “Good-night,  boys. 

Doc  Whiting,  speechless  and  blinded,  tiptoed  around  the  sleeping  figure  an 
wrung  Wayne’s  hand. 


IX  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER'S 


A  Common  Sense  Christmas  Gift 


OULD 


we  inspire  you 
^  with  the  confidence 
we  have  in  BAKER 

ELECTRIC  CARRIAGES 

YOUR  SELECTION 
WOULD  BE  MADE 

Designed  by  electrical  and 
mechanical  experts,  whose 
thoughts  are  concentrated 
upon  Electric  Vehicles. 

BAKERS  are  not  offered 
as  a  side  issue  to  which  half 
thought  and  half  lime  are  given. 
1  he  sole  and  single  purpose  of 
the  BAKER  factory  is  the 
manufacture  of — 


your  wife,  mother  or  sister— something  that  will 
to  her  comfort — lessen  her  work— give  her  more 
e  every  day  to  enjoy  life. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  that  will  show 
more  thoughtful  consideration  on  your  part,  than 
the  selection  of  a 


Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet 


as  a  Christmas  present? 

It  is  the  kind  of  a  gift  that  a  housekeeper 
would  select  if  she  had  tier  choice,  and  that  is  the 
kind  you  want  to  select  for  her— the  gift  that  will 
give  her  the  most  pleasure.  An  expensive  orna¬ 
ment  or  something  of  little  use— will  not  be  nearly 


THE  BAKER  BROUGHAM.  PRICE  $4000.00 


BAKER  ELECTRICS 


The  Baker  Electric  Brougham 


our  latest  production,  is 
lutely  correct  in  its  ap 

every  stand-point  a  dign _ ,  _ 

Suburbans,  Victorias,  Surreys,  Dep< 


the  most  exquisite  creation  known  to  the  automobile  world.  It  is  abso- 
noiseless,  safe,  speedy,  powerful  and  always  ready — from 
:t  vehicle  for  town  use.  We  also  offer  Imperials,  Stanhopes, 
•ot  Carriages  and  other  new  models  to  be  announced  later. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO 


12  Jessie  St.,  Cleveland,  O 


Earn  $65  to  $125 

A  MONTH 


INTERNATIONAL 

e.  PICT!  ONARY ... 


THE  WENTHE 

Railway  Correspondence  School 

is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  existence  conducted  by  rai'way 
officials— men  who  hire  hundreds  of  young  men  every  year.  These 
men  are  actively  engaged  in  railroad  work  and  instruct  you  in  the 
things  you  ought  to  know  to  enter  the  service  and  be  able- to  perform 
your  duties  from  the  start.  Their  instruction  is  practical  and  helps 
you  to  earn  rapid  promotion.  Our  school  is  endorsed  by  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  leading  railroads.  Employing  officers  are  calling  for 
more  students  every  day  than  we  can  possibly  supply.  This  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  open  today  to  young  men.  But  don't  make  a 
mistake— don’t  waste  time  with  schools  that  cannot  help  you  to  a 
position— time  is  too  precious  for  experimenting— if  you  want  to  be 
a  railroad  man  patronize  the  only  school  conducted  by  railroad  men 
—the  school  that  turns  out  students  that  “make  good.”  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  terms — fit  yourself  for  a  good  job — its  waiting  for  you. 

THE  WENTHE  RAILWAY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  612,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Sept.  11th,  1906. 
Wenthe  Ry.  Cor.  School, 
Freeport.  Ill. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  presented  your 
certificate  to  Master  Me¬ 
chanic  who  gave  me  a 
position  right  away.  I 
worked  three  days,  was 
promoted,  and  stand  a 
good  show  of  further  pro¬ 
motion.  Thanking  you 
for  your  valuable  assist¬ 
ance,  and  trusting  that 
young  men  intending  to 
follow  railroading  may 
see  the  advantage  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  course  in  a  School 
conducted  by  railroad 
officials  as  yours  is.  Iam 
yours,  Guy  D.  McGuire, 
Mo.  Pac.  R.  R. 


WT  W ”  '  tion  price  to 

i  v  any  motor 

published  Moimn.yRv  enthusiast. 

Subscri  p  t  i  o  n 
price  $1.00  per 
year.  Single  copies  10c.  May  be  ordered 
thn  ugh  any  news  dealer. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  us  One  Dollar 
now  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  we  will 
send  you  free  of  charge,  a  gasoline  tester 
in  a  neat  pocket  case.  Will  tell  you  every 
time  whether  or  not  you  are  getting  the 


®  NO  OTHER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  ® 

will  so  often  be  a  reminder  of  the  giver.  Useful 
Practical,  Attractive,  Lasting,  Reliable,  Popular’ 
Complete,  Scientific,  Up  To  Date  and  Authoritative 
20,01)°  New  Words,  2380  Pages,  5000  Illustrations. 
Ed.  m  Chief  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D„  U.  S.  Comr 
of  Edn.  Highest  Awards  at  St.  Louis  and  PmH.nj' 


Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionai 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regu 
and  Thin  Paper  editir  ns.  Unsurpassed 
elegance  and  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  Iro  Illustrations. 


send  us  your  subscription  now — and  sub 

scribe  for  your  friends  at  the  same  time. 

W.  G.  PIERSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

108  Fulton  Street 


Write  for 


The  Story  of  a  Book 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springf 
GET  THE  BEST 


New  York 


Sectional 

Bookcases 


fence  Improvements  that  cost  you  noi 


We  have  been  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  wire  fence  at  an  expense  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 

But  because  we  make  and  sell 
50000  miles  of 


every  month,  the  cost  of  these  im¬ 
provements  has  been  spread  over 
many  million  rods  of  fence. 

So  you  get  American  Fence  today 
at  the  same  price  per  rod,  though  it 
costs  you  less  per  rod  per  year’s 
wear. 

Pocket  reminder.  Great  con- 
renience.  Write  today. 

FRANK  BAACKES 
Vice-President  (^General  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. .Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I  §§K  Drop 

— d  me  a  pos- 

talandtellme 
how  much  fence 
you  will  need  thisyear. 
I  will  write  you  a  personal 
^  letter  about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  thiscom- 
bination  key-ring, 


r  screw¬ 
driver 
and  bottle- 


f sent\ 

TO  YOU 
i  FREE  A 


opener. 


f  ObSD 


rWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  GOOD  OLD  SONGS 

_7,kis  Tolume  contains  the  words  and  music  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  old  and 


fon.il-  „  - "  — , — ’  Ui  IOC  Cliuicest  gCIIlS  Ul  Uie  OlU  ana  , 

Win  nn!  US?do°  slnff  when„'lye  wer?  young.  The  singing  of  these  songs  gaU  •  _  1  l/l  _ 

oheerfnln11*7-  ^rlve  care  away,  but  bring  new  and  continued  happiness  and  ’TV  St 

and  we  I  m-u  evte;y,h.°,?e  ^hlFh  “  enters.  It  has  been  arranged  with  great  care  J~Lr±JM J  jk 

Son**.  Are  positive  that  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published.  It  contains  250  T|f  ^ *  >  fWtt* 
You  ?nd  r  U7  dlnv  a  1  th?  foJlo"lng:  Good  Bye,  Charlie;  In  the  Starlight;  When  /  S 

Sneed  A  T^’  AnnJ?;  Bal‘le  of  Bl,nker  Hill;  Black-Eyed  Susan;  Killarney;  ’<  H 

Co??.e,Sack  t0  Erin;  'vhere’s  Rosanna  Gone;  Spring  :Al  3' 

I  Can  Reid  Mv  ?ld  D“,?,7?I:ker ;  01,1  Glime8i  My  Bible  Leads  to  Glory  ;  When  //»  ,  (P 

t.uan  tGf.id  My  Title ;  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  I’ll  Hang  My  Harp  on  a  Willow  Tree  •  Old  Tubal  Ca i..  •  //■  '  I  \ 

S*  fhTueh'J  Wei?  oy„H  c‘he  HeUle  °S  ’  J.'’6’  v?’  ?,0dJin’ 1  M-v  Mother's  Bible ;  W  here  Was  Moaee  4 

Hickory  raXi™  nL°i  T  l  "n  ri  uh"  ;  Tl"  r’:,,,ul*  Rlver  i  »>’  ‘he  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains;  I  WKStfa  \ 

« j  T  e  J  Dock;  Take  Back  the  Heart;  Old  Kin*  Cole;  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket-  Mom  -  I  J  1 

Annie  I  aurie*  V\ah*Spfahn*ie<I  n*'"'*!]  Hail  Columbia:  Canaan  ;  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye;  Robin  Adair  J 
Cot  lL  i  i6  S^a,lo'v^  Home  ward  Fly ;  Ben  Bolt ;  Uncle  Ned  :  Rock  a  Bye,  Baby  ;  Seaside 

.rr?"1  L,«le  ButtercuP i  The  Heart  Bowed  Down;  Life  on  the  Ocean  3?  'I  ^ 

Up  in  a  BdllZffeng  o”  Wt  Angelas  sX^Fa^n !  1°'"  0v"'C*"°*  ’  Kathleen  Mavourneen  ;  Don’t  Yon  Go.  Tommy ; 

My  Heart  With  Love  is  Beating-  oS  S. Mv  LIttii  Wif?  dT“n  Man  iu  “•«  Moon  ;  Billy  Boy  ;  Beil  o’  Baltimore; 

H  aT  uth  sr o  s  i° has^ ! ,  ee^p  if b  ]*i  she  d  'flZlr'g  ,Tye  SS^U  vThTrty  CeUs""^^ 


3  Splendid  Christmas  Gifts  S 

ORFAMILYHE  At  Special  Holiday  Prices! 


flM  this  ad.  $3.50. 

nHv*  Our  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter 

only  cignr  m 

vented  that  will  always  work.  ^  Jm 

“The  harder  it  blows  the  brighter  mem 

lfc  wJJa'v  i  this  ad‘  only  65  cents>  It;  works  all  the  time  and  brings  delight  to  even 
we  positively  guarantee  satisfaction  with  any  of  the  above  articles  or  will  cheerfully  refund  \ 
any  magazine  about  us  TliFse^artiidcs  are  all  of  exceptional  practical  merit  and  their  noveltv 
render  them  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  Remit  direct  or  write  for  attractive  free  descript 

WARNER  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  10,  Flat  Iron  Building  NF.W  t 


or  in  postage  stamps. 


Sub.  Kept.  THE  IIEUtTHSTOXE 


29 


<£  fi  7C  ForaShort 
q>0.  /  ^  Time  Only 

— for  this  comfortable 
massive  Rocker  (or 
chair  to  match).  Auto¬ 
matically  reelines  to  any  position 
without  springs,  ratchets  or  rods. 

Solid  oak,  finished  golden  or  weath¬ 
ered;  polished;  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish  leather,  as  durable  as 
genuine;  full  spring  seat.  Return 
it  at  our 


for  this  luxurious 
T__._  Turkish  Rocker— 
would  cost  $50.00  at  retail.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  our  Reliable  Old  Oak 
genuine  leather;  best  long  tem¬ 
pered  steel  springs,  softly  padded 
with  curled  horse  hair.  VA  idth,  36 
in. ;  height  of  back  from  seat,  27  in. 

We  pay  freight  east  of  Omaha 
and  north  of  Tennessee  —  points 
beyond  equalized. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining¬ 
room  and  bed-room  furniture- 


The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  46  Fulton  Street. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFO.  CO. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


and  the  new  Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 


THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


Own  a  Home! 


NO  MATTER  where  you  live,  we  will  build  or  buy 
you  a  home,  and  you  can  pay  for  it  in  monthly 
payments,  which  will  average  about  the  same 
as  you  now  pay  for  rent. 

Among  our  contract  holders  we  have  Lawyers, 
Doctors,  Dentists,  Business  Men,  Mechanics  and  men 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Many  of  our  members  are  now 
|  living  in  homes  which  we  have  built  or  bought  for 
|  them — we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  their  names 
and  addresses  upon  request. 

Our  system  of  Home  Building  is  simple,  conserva¬ 
tive  and  safe.  The  Company  is  composed  of  reliable 
and  responsible  Business  men  of  Rochester,  and  a 
positive  guarantee  secured  by  first-class  improved 
real  estate  is  given  to  every  member. 

Since  our  plan  has  been  in  operation  it  has  proved 
a  splendid  success. 

Our  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet, 

I  which  every  Rent  Payer  should  send  for. 


|  SECURITY  BUILDING  CO.,  The  Originators 
1005  Insurance  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  desire  a  first-class  man  to  represent 
us  in  each  community. 


L-frCHpar  A 


For  Homes, 

Stores, Offices,Church* 
es,  Schools,  Theaters, 
Hospitals  and  Public  Build¬ 
ings.  Sweep  without  raising  a 
particle  of  dust.  Perolin  absorbs 
ALL  the  dust  from  floors,  carpets 
and  rugs— 


Kills  Disease  Germs 


destroys  moth,  brightens  and  renews  the 
lile  of  rugs  and  carpets.  Fine  for  cement 
floors.  Absolutely  fire  proof.  A  sample 
can  of  Perolin  will  prove  its  unique  value 
to  your  complete  satisfaction. 


School  Superintendents 

should  investigate  its  sanitary  properties. 
Put  up  in  25c  and  50c  cans  for  household  use; 
100  lb.  and  200  lb.  drums  for  stores,  schools’ 
and  offices.  Made  under  original  German 
formula  by  the  Perolin  Co.  of  America. 

1  If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  send 
.  to  us  f°r  samples  and  price  list. 


THE  PEROLIN  CO.. 

Distributors, 

Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 


? 
•  % 


UJNIQUE  HOLIDAY 


GIFT 

95c 


FAMOUS  MILITARY  CARBINE 


32  page  booklet  sent  by  mail  upon  request. 


50  caliber  center  fire,  barrel  22  inches  long,  weight  7^  pounds.  These  carbines 
in  their  present  condition  are  unserviceable  as  they  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  but  are  desir¬ 
able  War  Relics,  Curios,  or  decorations  for  Cosy  Corners,  Dens,  Hallways,  &c. 

CHAS.  J.  GODFREY,  111  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 


Scientipio  American 
MUNN  &a  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write 

to-day 


with 

full 

infor¬ 

mation 


Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

other  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

**  MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFC.  CO. 
22  Haiti  St.,  Pend  lei  on .  I  tub.  I'.  S.  A. 


Calling  Cards  as  Gifts 


Gain  Independence  learn  by  mail 


to  be  a  c"buc0  Accountant 


As  practising  Certified  Public  Accountants,  we  note  the  growing 
demand  for  auditors,  systematizes,  etc.,  in  every  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  we  have  devised  a  practical  course  of  mail  instruction 
guaranteed  to  fit  office  men  for  independent,  special  work  at  twice 
to  ten  times  their  present  average  incomes.  Subjects,  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE.  If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

Universal  Business  Inst.,  Inc.,  Dept.  It,  27-29  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  income  tax  is  Democratic  doctrine.  Both  in  1896  and  in  1900  the 
National  Democratic  platform  advocated  it.  Meantime,  the  Republican 
Party  was  silent.  Down  to  the  present,  no  Republican  National  platform 
has  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  income  tax;  and  Republican  leaders  have  treated 
it  as  one  of  the  Populistic  heresies  of  the  Democratic  propaganda. 

Now  comes  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  informs  Congress  that,  in  his  judgment, 
“when  next  our  system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  National  Government  should 
impose  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  and  if  possible  a  graduated  income  tax.” 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 


Pat.  Aug.  15,  1905 
Will  Wash  Vehicles  Perfectly. 

Quickly  attached  to  hose.  Will 
notscratch  varnish.  Nocold, wet, 
hands.  Booklet  free.  Ardrey 
Vehicle  Washer  Co.,  141  F 
Main  St.  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


are  inexpensive,  yet  contain  every  element  of 
refined  taste  and  are  always  appreciated.  Send 
$1,  with  name  (one  line  only)  for  50  finest  grade 
calling  cards,  hand  engraved  from  plate  in  script, 
and  neatly  packed  in  dainty  box.  Or  let  us  sub¬ 
mit  sample,  with  other  styles. 


IHOSKIlIRflS 

The  Mark 

^Quality1  905  Chestnut  Street 


G  IN  ENGRAVING 

Philadelphia 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 


My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 
WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 
Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


“How  to  Remember” 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  periodical. 


You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
r  than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 
Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversation; 
1,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
MEMORY  SCHOOL,  771  Kimball  Hail.  CHICAGO 


CORSET  ANKLE  SUPPORTS 


For  Weak  or  Sprained  Ankles , 

Skating,  Golfing,  & c. 

Child’s,  50c.;  Boy’s,  70c.;  Ladies’,  90c. ; 

Men’s,  $1.00  pair,  any  size. 

Also  Anti  Crooked  Shoe  Cush 
ions  25c.  and  50c.  pair,  any 
size,  at  all  shoe  stores,  or _ 

NATHAN  NOVELTY  MEG.  CO..  88F  Keade  St.,  N.  Y, 


To  Leech  Swollen  Fortunes 


“T  FEEL,”  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “that  in  the  near  future  our  National  legislators 
should  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  by  which  a  steadily 
increasing  rate  of  duty  should  be  put  upon  all  moneys  or  other  valuables  coming 
by  gift,  bequest,  or  devise  to  any  individual  or  corporation.  It  may  be  well  to 
make  the  tax  heavy  in  proportion  as  the  individual  benefited  is  remote  of  kin.  In 
any  vent,  in  my  judgment  the  pro  rata  of  the  tax  should  increase  very  heavily 
wiii.  lIIs  increase  of  the  amount  left  to  any  one  individual  after  a  certain  point  has 
be-  r  cached.  It  is  most  desirable  to  encourage  thrift  and  ambition,  and  a  potent 
.source  of  thrift  and  ambition  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  breadwinner  to  leave 
air  children  well  off.  This  object  can  be  obtained  by  making  the  tax  very  small 
On  fftoderate  amounts  of  property  left;  because  the  prime  object  should  be  to  put 
a  constantly  increasing  burden  on  the  inheritance  of  those  swollen  fortunes  which 
it  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  to  perpetuate." 


An  Income  Tax  Advocated 


B 


ECAUSE  of  the  unreversed  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the 
reference  to  an  income  tax  is  more  general  in  terms.  Such  a  tax,  we  are  told, 
“stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  an  inheritance  tax;  because  it 
involves  no  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  fortunes  swollen  to  an  unhealthy  size. 
The  question  is  in  its  essence  a  question  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  burdens  to 
benefits.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  devise  a  national 
income  tax  which  shall  be  constitutional.  But  whether  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
is  another  question;  and  if  possible  it  is  most  certainly  desirable.” 


More  Federal  Control  of  Corporations 


TTNTIL  the  Railroad  Rate  law,  the  Pure  Food  statute,  and  the  Meat  Inspection 
act  have  been  in  operation  for  “a  number  of  months,”  the  President  would  not 
advise  increasing  their  scope,  although  he  does  recommend  that,  as  regards  the 
meat  inspection  industry,  Congress  should  require  the  dates  to  be  put  on  the  cans 
and  the  cost  of  inspection  to  be  borne  by  the  packers.  Eventually,  he  says,  there 
must  be  greater  control  of  corporations  which  do  interstate  business— a  Federal 
license  is  tentatively  suggested.  To  Senator  Foraker,  who  recently  declared  that 
the  country  had  gone  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the  matter  of  “Populistic  legislation,” 
the  President  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  this  fashion; 

“It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  the  passage  of  these  laws”  (above 
enumerated)  “it  will  be  possible  to  stop  progress  along  the  line  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  capital  in  interstate  commerce. 
For  example,  there  will  ultimately  be  need  of  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  along  several  different  lines,  so  as  to  give  it  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  control  over  the  railroads.” 


Scolding  San  Francisco 


TO  the  American  citizen— particularly  to  him  who  lives  in  San  Francisco — is 
addressed  a  forceful  preachment  on  International  Morality.  “Not  only  must 
we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must  treat  with  justice  and  good  will  all  immi¬ 
grants  who  come  here  under  the  law.  ...  It  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  low  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate  against  or  in  any  way  humiliate  such 
stranger  who  has  come  here  lawfully  and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.” 

“I  am  prompted  to  say  this,”  emphasizes  the  President,  “by  the  attitude  of 
hostility  here  and  there  assumed  toward  the  Japanese  in  this  country.”  Mr. 
Roosevelt  refers  specifically  to  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  school  authorities, 
and  adds:  “To  shut  them  out  from  the  public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  when 
there  are  no  first-class  colleges  in  the  land,  including  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  California,  which  do  not  gladly  welcome  Japanese  students  and  on  wffiich 
Japanese  students  do  not  reflect  credit.  We  have  as  much  to  learn  from  Japan  as 
Japan  has  to  learn  from  us;  and  no  nation  is  fit  to  teach  unless  it  is  also  willing 
to  learn.” 

The  Roosevelt  Guaranty  of  Peace 


'T'HE  President  does  not  advocate  the  building  of  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
“I  do  notask  that  we  continue  to  increase  our  navy.  I  ask  merely  that  it 
be  maintained  at  its  present  strength;  and  this  can  be  done  only  if  we  replace  the 
obsolete  and  outworn  ships  by  new  and  good  ones,  the  equals  of  any  afloat.” 


Regulating  Divorces  from  Washington 


THE  President  does  not  balk  at  constitutional  amendments.  To  him  every 
reform  which  affects  the  public  good  is  worth  trying  for,  no  matter  what 
laborious  process  it  involves.  And  so  he  attacks  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce  with  characteristic  directness.  “The  wide  differences  in  the  laws  of  differ¬ 
ent  States  on  the  subject”  (marriage  and  divorce)  “result  in  scandals  and  abuses; 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ...  as 
the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.”  He  recognizes  the  difficulty,  nowadays, 
in  amending  the  Constitution.  “Nevertheless,”  he  concludes,  “in  my  judgment 
the  whole  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  should  be  relegated  to  the  authority 
of  the  National  Congress.” 

Reform  the  Currency,  for  the  Farmers 


CURRENCY  revision  must  come  in  the  “near  future,”  in  the  President’s 
opinion.  He  advises  Congress  that  “this  question  concerns  business  men 
generally  quite  as  much  as  bankers;  especially  is  this  true  of  stockmen,  farmers, 
and  business  men  of  the  West.”  And  he  insists  that  a  measure  should  be  drawn 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  farmer  and  merchant,  no  less  than  from  the  stand 
points  of  the  city  banker  and  the  country  banker;  in  other  words,  that  Wall  Street 
be  not  permitted  to  reform  the  currency  to  suit  its  own  purposes. 


An  Echo  of  the  Slanderbund 


T 


HE  Hearst  and  Moran  campaigns  doubtless  prompted  the  following  passage: 
“In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital  .  .  .  there  is  one  matter  more 
important  to  remember  than  aught  else,  and  that  is  the  infinite  harm  done  by 
preachers  of  mere  discontent.  These  are  the  men  who  seek  to  excite  a  violent 
class  hatred  against  all  men  of  wealth.  They  seek  to  turn  wise  and  proper  move¬ 
ments  for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and  for  doing  away  with  the  abuses 
connected  with  wealth  into  a  campaign  of  hysterical  excitement  and  falsehood  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to  madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind.  1  he  plain 
people  who  think— the  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  workers  with  head  or  hand.i 
the  men  to  whom  American  traditions  are  dear,  who  love  their  country  and  try  tc 
act  decently  by  their  neighbors— owe  it  to  themselves  to  remember  that  the  most 
damaging  blow  that  can  be  given  popular  government  is  to  elect  an  unworthy 
agitator  on  a  platform  of  violence  and  hypocrisy.” 


Acid  Dentifrices 
Destroy  the  Teeth 


Millions  of  people  are  carelessly  un¬ 
dermining  their  health  in  a  way  least 
suspected.  The  guards  to  the  gate¬ 
way  of  health  are  the  teeth  and  no 
constitution  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not 
finally  succumb  to  the  improper  masti¬ 
cation  of  food.  You  cannot  properly 
masticate  food  with  loose,  sore,  sensitive 
teeth,  which  are  only  some  of  the  results 
of  the  use  of  Acid  Dentifrices  and  those 


Useful 

Present 

in  a  \ 

Handsome 

Picture 

Holiday 


It  makes  strong  healthy 
gums  and  beautiful  teeth 
that  guard  you  against 
many  of  the  ills  that 
come  from  improper 
digestion. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City 


50  Cents 


The  suspenders  that  most  men  wear  are  t 
fot"  Christmas  presents.  When  you  buy  Pre: 
ders  you  make  no  mistake.  Presidents  are  p 
many  men,  being  the  strongest  and  the  mo 
of  all  suspenders. 

It  is  always  satisfying  to  know  you  selected  an  appi 
present.  President  Suspenders  in  an  attractive  picture  box  w 
Father,  Husband,  Brothers,  Cousins  and  Nephews _ all 


over  1,000 


WHY 

SUFFER 

FROM 

ACHING 

FEET? 


R.  S.  CIGAR  CUTTER 

&  the  ‘‘smoke”  right,  because  the  cigar  is  cut  clean 
smooth.  Beau  iful  |n  design;  it  is  no  toy,  but  a  most 
il  and  acceptable  Christmas  Gift.  Nothing  else 
•od  or  so  much  appreciated  by  a  smoker.  Made  in 
vt  Gold,  plain  $12.50,  or  elaborately  engraved  $15 
o  many  choice  designs  with  diamonds,  $40  to  $100 


^  <<*T  I  he  sole  of  your 

shoe  largely  deter- 

■  1  IV"  t"  •'  '■•'in- 
'  fort  or  torture.  The 

average  shoe  has  a 
stiff  unsympathetic  in  sole  of  hard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  bottom  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually  tired  and  sore. 


The 

International 
Studio 


The  sole  in  this  shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers,  and  best  of  all,  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upon  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  foot,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 

Men’s  4.00  4.50  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lead- 

«mglx  ~  gazin  e . 

$J.oo  a  year. 

“By  all  odds  the  most  artisiic  periodical 
printed  in  English.”— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

BY  ALL  ODDS  THE  BEST  XMAS  GIFT 


des  gr  “Self-Wo 

Send  no  Money 
Use  It  a  Month 


Rembrandt.  An  Art  Gallery  Be¬ 
tween  Covers.  70  Plates  in  Color  and 
Photogravure.  Critique  by  Emile 
Michel.  Large  4to.  $10  net.  Post  extra. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


OHN  LANE  COMPANY,  N.  Y 
the  Bodley  Head,  67  Fifth  Ave, 


Anything  familiar  about  this  picture? 
Pleasant  sight— is  " 

Cook  going  on  “s: 
fusing  to  stay  “  ar 
it’s  “  the  wash-lady, 


And,  as  soon  as  a  tubful  of  clothes  is  washed,  and  get  them  as  clean  as  clean  can  be. 
a  twist  of  your  fingers  switches  power  to  the  To  prove  this,  use  a  "  1900  Self-Working 
wringer  towring  the  clothes  out.  Washer’’  one  full  month  FREE. 

You  don’t  have  to  tend  this  washer.  We  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party  and 

It  doesn’t  need  anything  but  mere  watching.  prepay  all  freight.  Send  us  no  money. 

It  works  itself.  You  can  use  it  for  four  weeks’  washings,  and 

No  rubbing— no  drudgery— no  work  for  you.  then,  if  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  claim— if  you 
Only  a  twist  of  your  fingers  to  start  or  stop  the  dont  see  how  it  will  save  its  own  cost— save 
washer,  or  switch  the  power  to  the  wringer.  wear  and  tear  on  all  your  house  linen  and  wash- 
All  the  rest  is  done  by  the  water,  or  the  elec-  able  clothes— save  time  and  trouble  and  servant 
tricity  and  the  “  Self-Working  Washer.”  worries— just  return  the  washer  at  my  expense 

And  the  “Self-Working  Washer”  saves  its  cost  alL1, the  matter  will  be  closed, 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again  in  washwomen’s  tr\al  Lost*  not  a  PennY- 

wages,  lowered  laundry  bills  and  lessened  wear  We  make  this  offer  because  we  know  the  1900 
and  tear  on  all  your  washables.  Self-Working  Washer”  will  do  all  we  say— and 

The  Self-Working  Washer”  is  as  great  an  in-  save  all^we  say. 
novation  to  washing  as  automobiles  are  to  loco-  withal  fo^Hn??  ‘f16  y°Uf  Can’  if  S°u 

motion-making  mechanical  power  do  the  work  ™i,’  Lay  £or  F  out  °f  what  it  saves  for  you.  Pay- 
human  or  animal  force  had  to  do  before  S.uy.£h  wetk  or  by  ?b®  hionth  (suit  yourself) 

Fnr  fho  “  iann  c  uw  i-  nr  ,  „  until  the  washer  is  paid  for. 

wash  the  finest  r  ’  orktng  Washer  will  Write  for  our  catalog  today. 

them  spot.esslycIean,Swi?hVonut  bTeak^^hrefd!  washer  °Uf  ‘UuStrated 

And  ^he  mnPnUl^°,T  no'br?ak,‘he™  tented-save  your  laundry  bills- and  save  your 

washheH YiTu00t  Se 'f-Workmg  Washer”  will  clothes.  Address,  1900  Washer  Company, 
wash  bed  blankets,  comfortables,  carpets,  rugs  3029  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ‘  y 


housemaid  re- 
,”  or,  perhaps 

,  .  — -  - — ^  .  getting  out  in  a  hurry  and 

leaving  part  of  the  clothes  in  the  tub  and  the 
rest  on  the  floor. 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  keep  good  servants  be¬ 
cause  of  the  troubles  of  wash-day? 

Do  you  have  to  put  your  washing  out,  or  have 
a  washwoman  in,  because  your  girl  will  not  do 
such  work  ? 

Do  you  have  to  keep  a  girl  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  your 
own  washings  ? 

Do  you  depend  on  laundries  ? 

If  so,  glance  at  the  picture  on  the  right,  where 
the  turning  of  a  water  faucet  is  the  hardest  work 
connected  with  the  week’s  washing. 

The  “  1900  Self-Working  Washer”  does  all 
the  drudgery. 

50  lbs.  water  pressure,  or  an  ordinary  electric 
light  current  (alternating  or  direct),  will  work 
this  washer  and  do  a  big  week's  washing  at  a 
cost  of  2  to  4  cents  for  the  work. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  start  the  work  is  to 
turn  a  water  faucet  or  an  electric  light  key. 
Then  you  do  nothing  more. 


This  is  the  Electrical  Age 

“oys  are  taught  its  m  Stic  power  in  school 
and  out  of  it.  Pleasing,  entertaining,  in- 
structive.  No  end  of  harmless  fun.  Dealers 
everywhere  sell  Voltamp  Electrical  Prod- 
ucts  Write  for  our  latest  instructive 
book,  “Voltamp  Fleet rical  Products,’* 
\  illustrating  hundreds  of  electrical  Mo- 
1  Pn™Toy8’  Railw*ys,  Batteries,  etc., 
JJ  *•  KEE  on  request.  SfcND  $1.75  for 
|  our  Jim-Dandy  Model  B.  S.  practical 
9  Motor.  Sent  postpaid.  Dept.  U. 

VOLTAMP  KLKCTRIC 
I  MFG.  (’().,  Baltimore,  Md.  SKT 


MOTORS 


OP  BOYS 


..  c‘ 


Read 
Below 
Special  Trial 
Offer  of 


WE 


DAIRY 
FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Real  old-fashioned  farm  sausage,  made 
of  dairy-fed  little  pig  pork,  pure  spices 
and  salt  combined  according  to  a  recipe 
that  has  never  been  equalled.  No 
adulterants,  preservatives  or  fillers.  If 
you  want  to  try  this  sausage,  and  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  I  will  send  you 

4  Pounds,  $1.00,  Express  Paid 
Money  Back  If  You  Want  It 


east  of  Colorado,  as  a  special  introductory  offer.  Or 
send  for  my  circular  and  price  list.  It  tells  the  story 
of  my  business— how  it  started,  why  it  has  grown — 
tells  how  to  cook  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  so  that 
their  zest  and  flavor  are  best  preserved — tells  about 
my  Hams,  Bacon,  Lard,  etc.,  all  prepared  at 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  612,  FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

Pure  Country  Food  Products 


A  New  Delight 

y  awaits  the  smoker  who  has 


not  discovered  the  exquisite 
aroma  of 


The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco 

It  pleases  instantly  and  satis- 


French’s  Mixture 


XI/  picasca  iuoubuhj  - - 

fies continuously.  Only  thechoic- 


grades  of  ripe  and  mellow 
_*th  Carolina  Red  and  Golden 
Leaf  are  used.  Blended  by  hand 
with  a  care  that  shames  ordinary  ma¬ 
chine  methods.  Pure,  fresh,  clean, 
and  always  in  perfect  condition,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  sold  only 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Smoker 

Send  10c.  (silver  or  stamps)  for  large  sample 
pouch  and  booklet 

k  ^  FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO. 

W  Dept.  W. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 


For  Christmas  $3.00 


Not 
toy  or 


made 
of  tin. 


This  Union  Hustler  Faucet  Water  Motor  at¬ 
taches  instantly  to  your  faucet.  it  sharpens 
cutlery,  cleans  silverware  and  polishes  all  metal 
surfaces.  It  will  run  a  fan,  sewing  machine, 
etc.  It  gives  %  H.  P.  and  makes  4,000  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute  on  good  water  pressure.  Outfit 
consists  of  one  motor  (cast  iron)  emery  wheel, 
polishing  wheel,  polishing  material,  wrench, 
leather  belting,  washers  and  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  packed  in  a  wooden  box.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented.  Agents 
wanted.  Correspondence  with  dealers  solic¬ 
ited.  Large  Motor  book  sent  free.  For  50c 


HCU.  X^ai£C  xilWfcux  U'/V"  . . 

additional  we  pay  freight  or  express  charges 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  (other  concerns  don’t 


FREE 

The  Edgar 


anywnere  iu  u.  o.  ‘ —  - 

mention  transportation  charges  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  is  from  5i>c  to  $1.25.)  Shipments 

made  same  day  order  is  received. 

with  every  order  received  before  Christmas  pDpp 

*  - -  T>_4Xl.,  U’n/.k..v  nOonkmonf  £  1\  Li 


wim  every  xnuc.  . -  - - - - 

we  give  you  our  Bottle  V\  asher  attachment 

Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  C6, 104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


First-Class  Tour 
leaves  February 
2d- 


ORIENT 

EUROPE 


ALSO 


Eight  Select  Parties  in  1907.  All  parts  of  Europe. 
Strictly  First-Class.  For  programmes,  apply  to 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(28th  Year)  45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Barney 
e)  Berry 


W, 


ICE  AND 
ROLLER 


GRACEFUL  LINES 


lightness,  strength,  expert  construction, 
high-grade  materials  —  these  are  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  famous 


Barney  &  Berry  Skates 


THEY  are  made  for  men,  women  and  children 
— all  sizes  and  many  styles.  Your  dealer  has 
them  or  will  get  them  for  you. 


Let  us  send  you  a  complete  catalog  of 
ice  skates,  also  Hockey  Rules  and  in¬ 
structions  for  building  an  ice  rink. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY,  109  Broad  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Roller  Skate  catalog  mailed  to  those  interested 


Xmas  Joy  for  the  Children 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round — Fun,  frolic  and  healthful 
exercise  combined — Propelled  by  a  forward  and  backward  motion 
of  the  arms  and  legs — Exercises  more  muscles  than  swimming — 
Strengthens,  without  straining,  the  entire  body — Builds  a  perfect 
physique— Saves  doctors’  bills— Keeps  the  children  in  the  fresh 
air  anti  sunshine— out  of  mischief.  Built  to  last.  Organ  plays 
while  Merry-Go-Round  is  in  motion.  Absolutely  unique  as  a 
sport,  exercise  and  plaything.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  today. 
Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Quincy,  Ill. 


tRMTZIK 


Musical  Instruments 


PRICES  CUT  IN  HALF. 

To  introduce  Mandolin  outfits, 
$2.25  up;  Guitar  outfits,  $2.50  up; 
Violin  outfits,  $2.25  up.  Best 
values  ever  offered.  Self  Instruc-, 

Z.  tor  and  Lettered  Fingerboard 
FREE  with  each  instrument.  Our 
large  text-book  No.  62  illustrating 
every  known  musical  instrument 
sent  FREE  if  you  state  instru¬ 
ment  desired. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURL1TZER  CO. 

163  E.  4th  St.  OR  295  Wabash  Ave. 

Cincinnati  Chicago  A 


BE  AN  ACTOR 


Or  ACTRESS 


Lessons  Free 


Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  839  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

...  _ .J  1 1  r  e/aVlAAl 


at  our  school  and  we  will  guarantee  to  secure  you  a  good  Paying  position.  Our  school 
superior  in  every  way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free.  Dcdge  s  Institute,  Fifth  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


MORE  POWER 


You  can  get  more  power  for  your  motor  car  or  boat  by 
installing  an  Apple  Battery  Charger.  It  automatically 
generates  a  current  that  keeps  the  batteries  always  full 

-  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Hot  sparks  to  meet  every 
charge  insures  more  power 
1  and  speed.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 
See  us  at  both  N.  Y.  Auto  Shows 


S513-00 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  $ 

$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 

.....  .  ii - .  r"A 


one  of  our  Box  Hall  Alleys  at  Sullivan,  Ind. 
W  hy  not  go  into  this  business  yourself.  You 

may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO-I)AY. 

American  Box  HaM  (’<»..  If  2  7  Van  Huron  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


PATENTS 


SECUREDORFEE 
RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu¬ 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  bv  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress;  sample  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  .C. 


E 


1 


A  beautiful  and  useful  gift — a  splendid  specimen  of  the 

World  Famous  Mexican  Drawn- Work 


extra  sheer,  fine  as  a  cobweb,  exquisite  in  design.  Sold  all  over 
the  United  states  for  $1.00.  Our  Price  50c.  Post-paid 
Send  for  catalog  of  Indian  and  Mexican  handicraft. 

The  Benliain  Indian  Trading  Co.,  Box  371,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 


Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  in¬ 
structive  book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 


BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 


Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  dia- 
grams,  etc.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

P.  von  BOECKHANN,  R.  S. 

902  Bristol  Building,  500  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


ES 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


College,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.  Ab¬ 
solutely  fire-proof  buildings.  Grounds  cover 
1000  acres.  $600,000  plant.  Tuition  $600  per  year. 

Col.  GEORGE  R.  BURNETT,  L.  L.  B.,  M.  A. 

(West  Point  ’80),  Supt.  Box  115  Macon,  Mo. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  Start 
small'  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  10c  in  postage. 
F.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


THE  PRESIDENT  SEES  THE  CANAL 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


_ _ _ . 


The  President  of  the  United  States  questioning  a  black  West  Indian  la¬ 
borer  was  as  polite  as  he  was  to  a  division  engineer,  but  equally  as  insistent  with 
his  “But  what  I  want  to  know  is — ”  (There  are  some  men  on  the  Isthmus,  I 
think,  who  will  hear  this  expression  in  their  dreams.)  To  the  problem  of  yams  he 
turned  with  the  same  concentration  that  he  would  to  making  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  or  the  taxation  of  great  fortunes.  And  yams  are  really  a  great 
problem.  Even  as  by  dint  of  oatmeal  the  Scotch  cultivated  literature,  so  by  dint 
of  yams  our  Isthmian  labor  builds  tracks  and  dumps  the  cars  and  digs  locomotives 
out  of  the  mud.  It  is  the  rice  of  the  Jamaican’s  Orient,  the  black  bread  of  his 
Russia,  the  potato  of  his  Ireland. 

When  one  of  the  negroes  that  gathered  around  the  President  complained  that 
he  could  not  get  good  yams  from  the  commissary,  the  Man  from  Cook’s  (one  of 
them  representing  the  commissary)  explained  that  when  they  were  bad  the  pur¬ 
chaser  need  not  take  them.  The  negro  insisted  that  the  clerk  at  the  commissary 
who  threw  them  at  him  gave  him  no  option. 

“We  will  go  to  the  commissary  and  see  the  yams,”  said  the  President. 

Those  in  stock  had  some  spots,  but  when  opened,  the  meat  was  good.  The 
Jamaican  clerk  insisted  that  yams  found  bad  might  be  returned. 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  return  the  bad  ones?”  the  President  asked  the  negro. 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“Why  not?”  the  President  pursued. 

“I  would  not  stoop  to  do  such  a  thing,”  was  the  florid  and  dignified  ultimatum. 

Everybody  laughed  except  the  President.  This  foolish  response  did  not  finish 
the  subject  for  him.  He  went  into  it  again  the  next  day  at  the.  commissary  at 
Colon.  Now  he  had  the  complaint  that  the  yams  were  insufficient  in  quantity  and 
the  commissary  charged  a  higher  price  than  the  Chinese  dealers.  There  were 
many  explanations,  and  still  he  stuck  to  his  point  that  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was  why  the  United  States  could  not  sell  yams  as  cheap  as  the  Chinese  dealers. 
There  were  observers  of  the  Presidential  method  of  questioning  who  remarked 
that  the  head  of  a  nation  who  would  go  so  thoroughly  into  the  problem  of  yams 
might  sift  any  other  subject  to  the  bottom.  So  all  Government  employees  please 

m cik 0  3.  note. 

Besides  the  alien  engineers,  clerks,  laborers,  and  foremen  in  the  Zone,  there  is 
a  native  population,  white,  brown,  black,  and  yellow,  tinctured  by  the  blood  ol 
many  generations  of  traffic  across  the  great  world’s  highway  from  the  Spanish 
Conquest  to  the  present.  These  were  not  overlooked  in  this  age  of  Taft.  Our 
schoolma’am  and  schoolmaster  who  accompanied  the  rifle  and  a  soldier’s  strange 
oaths  to  the  Philippines,  accompanied  the  steam  shovel  and  the  steam  shovel  man’s 
strange  oaths  to  the  Isthmus.  Their  pupils  shared  with  the  Breaking  of  the 
Precedent  the  valuable  hours  of  the  President’s  initial  day  ashore. 

On  his  first  trip  across  the  Isthmus  his  train  was  stopped  at  nearly  every  sta¬ 
tion,  where,  in  front  of  the  public  school,  the  children  sang  “My  Country 
’tis  of  Thee,”  without  showing  any  weakness  when  they  came  to  the  “Land  whicl 
iqiy  fathers  trod.”  Little  Victoria  Regina,  at  Matachin,  was  not  late,  I  am  sure, 
because  the  land  her  fathers  trod  was  British  Jamaica,  but  all  on  account  of  th( 
enormous  hat  with  huge  yellow  flowers  which  fell  down  over  her  eyes  and  made 
her  stumble.  However,  she  arrived  for  the  last  stanza,  which  she  sang  with  tht 
whites  of  her  eyes  growing  bright  through  her  tears  in  surprise  to  find  that  th< 
Great  Man  was  in  a  duck  suit  instead  of  an  armor  of  gold. 

That  enterprising  schoolmaster  at  Gatun  caught  us  returning  on  the  last  dat 
as  well  as  going  on  the  first.  He  was  as  black  as  night — blacker  than  any  night 
have  ever  seen— with  heavy,  shining,  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  As  the  Preriden 
left  the  train,  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  was  begun  and  after  the  song  thi 
schoolmaster  presented  an  address  in  a  legal  envelope  addressed  to  the  Presiden 
of  the  United  States  in  ornate  lettering. 

“This  is  hardly  germane  at  this  time,”  remarked  an  academic  member  of  th> 
party,  although  the  President  smiled  as  graciously  as  if  he  had  been  presented  witl 
a  degree  from  a  university. 

We  all  understood  what  the  academic  member  meant,  however,  for  we  ha< 
come  to  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  Presidential  journey.  Ascendirig  a  hil 
near  the  station,  the  President  was  to  look  out  over  the  site  of  the  gigantic  Gatui 
dam,  which  will  turn  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  into  an  inland  lake.  .  With  him  a 
the  time  the  schoolmaster  was  not  “germane”  was  Division  Engineer  Maltby 
impatient,  with  a  big  blue-print  under  his  arm,  and  Engineer  Joseph  Ripley,  wE 
has  charge  of  building  the  locks. 

Three  locks  of  such  height  in  flight  are  without  precedent.  On  the  Pacific  sit 
the  locks  are  separated  into  flights  of  two  and  one.  Here  we  have  put  all  our  egg 
in  one'  basket.  Engineering  opinion  the  world  over  is  skeptical.  I  he  country  i 
depending  on  the  President,  while  he  is  depending  on  quiet  Mr.  Ripley,  lat 
chief  engineer  of  the  “Soo”  Canal.  When  the  President  and  he  were  bending  ove 
the  blue-print  we  had  the  sum  of  the  authority  for  the  one  engineering  feature  c 
this  great  work  whose  success  will  confound  all  critics  and  make  it  a  triumph  c 
American  skill  and  daring  beside  which  the  sea-level  ditch  at  Suez  is  as  commoc 
place  as  a  dumb-waiter  beside  an  electric  elevator. 

This  visit  to  the  Gatun  dam  site  was  in  nowise  theatrical.  It  was  significanl 
It  made  you  thoughtful.  The  theatrical  moment  was  when  the  President  passe 
through  Culebra  Cut,  where  there  is  “something  to  see” ;  where  there  is  no  ris 
and  no  problem  except  that  of  excavation.  The  builder  of  the  Pyramids  coul 
have  dug  out  the  great  cut  if  he  had  enough  slaves  and  had  kept  them  busy  Ion 
enough  with  baskets;  but  an  ancient  Egyptian  would  have  been  compelled  to  wai 
till  the  present  mechanical  age  for  the  locks. 

Steam  shovel  men  who  have  been  used  to  railroad  cuts  where  results  are  soo 
evident,  say  that  working  on  Culebra  is  like  emptying  a  tank  with  a  thimbli 
The  headway  you  make  is  scarcely  noticeable  from  month  to  month.  On  one  sid 
of  the  walls  two  days  before  the  President’s  arrival  twenty  tons  of  dynamite  ha 
been  exploded.  The  size  of  the  background  made  the  landslide  of  rock  seem  smal 
But  one  who  goes  away  for  six  months  can  not  fail  to  note  on  his  return  how  th 
cut  has  grown;  and  the  steam  shovels  at  work  told  the  story  for  the  President. 

In  three  days  he  had  seen  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  Canal,  the  methods  ( 
work  and  the  men  on  the  job.  To  them  he  had  brought  fresh  spirit  and  a  pria 
in  their  association  with  such  a  mighty  work.  This  alone  had  made  his  visit  wort 
while.  He  likened  them  to  the  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  VV  ar.  1  hey  ha 
a  hard  job — as  he  told  a  little  group  of  employees  of  all  classes  who  gathered  aroun 
him  in  the  rain  on  the  site  of  the  locks — but  he  had  never  known  of  a  job  wort 
while  that  was  not  hard.  . 

There  are  times  when  every  citizen  has  differences  with  Theodore  Roosevei 
But  when  you  see  him  at  close  range  for  three  days  in  the  pouring  rain  on  tr 
battle-line,  you  can  not  help  being  for  him.  He  impressed  the  Panamans,  wl 
are  of  an  alien  way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  his  own  people.  For  he  understoc 
them  as  he  understood  the  engineers  thinking  only  of  excavation,  the  doctoi 
thinking  only  of  sanitation,  and  all  the  different  elements  of  effort  working  eac 
in  its  own  groove  and  overlooking  the  importance  of  the  others.  He  broug_ 
them  together.  They  want  him  to  come  again,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  too.  B 
grasped  features  of  the  Isthmian  problem  which  were  vague  and  distant  to  hi) 
before.  This  means  much  to  the  Canal  if  Congress  will  leave  him  to  go  on  wi 
the  work  with  full  authority,  and  that  Congress  will  was  the  hope  of  every  one  ' 
the  group,  weary  and  wet,  who  had  followed  the  bespattered  duck  suit,  after 
had  gone  aboard  the  Louisiana,  whose  lights  were  soon  vanishing  across  the  roa* 
stead  around  which  she  and  her  sister  battleships  draw  the  circle  of  defense  o  _  ^ 
little  sister  republic  and  the  great  work  which  is  one  with  the  honor  of  the  natio 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK 

Peerless  Brand  Evaporated-Cream  is  ideal  milk,  collected  under  perfect  sanitary  conditions, 
vacuo  to  the  consistency  of  cream  preserved  by  sterilization  only.  Suitable  for  any  modification 
to  all  purposes  where  milk  or  cream  is  required. — Adv. 
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answering  these  advertisements  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


condensed  ) 
and  adapt 


I 


For  every  boy  and  girl  there’s  a 
Merry  Christmas  in  the 


rT  mi*,  presentation  of  a  set  of 
S!ot>«rwcrnicke  “Elastic”  Book 
Cases  performs  a  double  service  by  ex-; 
tending  a  recognition  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  recipient,  while  reflecting  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  giver. 

Both  naturally  realize  that  no  other 
article  of  furniture  combines  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  elements  of  utility  and 
beauty,  while  allowing  such  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  individual  taste  in  the  matter  of 
selection  and  arrangement. 

Discriminating  buyers  know  that  the 
term  “  SlobeAVeroickt  ”  instantly  identi¬ 
fies  the  best  sectional  book-case  obtain¬ 
able.  Made  in  both  dead  and  polish 
finish — quartered  oak  and  mahogany. 
Carried  in  stock  by  over  i  zoo  agents. 
Prices  uniform  everywhere.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval, 
freight  paid. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C  106,  con¬ 
taining  color  supplement  showing  seven 
different  finishes  appropriate  for  libraries. 


A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera  for  taking  2%  x  3%  pictures,  a 
Brownie  Developing  Box  for  developing  the  negative  in  daylight , 
Film,  Velox  paper,  Chemicals,  Trays,  Mounts-Everything  needed 
for  making  pictures  is  included  in  this  complete  little  outfit. 

And  the  working  of  it  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  get  good 
results  from  the  start.  No  dark-room  is  needed  and  every  step  is 
explained  in  the  illustrated  instruction  book  that  accompanies 
every  outfit. 

Made  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the  Kodak  factory— that  tells  the 
story  of  the  quality. 

THE  KODAK  BOX  No.  2,  CONTAINING  : 

1  No.  2  Brownie  Camera,  -  -  $2.00  1  No.  2  Brownie  Printing  Frame  $  15 

1  Brownie  Developing  Box,  -  -  1.00  1  Doz.  2Ya  x  Brownie  w„T  .  *  ,2 

1  Roll  No.  2  Brownie  Film,  6  ex.,  -  .20  2  Eastman  M.  Q.  Developing  Tubes  10 

2  Brownie  Developing  Powders,  -  .05  3  Paper  Developing  Tray?,  -  -  30 

Folroz  Graduate  XlnS  Wder’  m  }  Soz-  ^buplex  Joints,  -  fo 
1  St  rrim.'  Rnrl  *  ’  '  '  n?  }  P°?’  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue,  .05 

i  burring  Kod,  ...  .05  1  Instruction  Book.  -  in 


Price,  Complete 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers 


iHk  Slebe^Wermckc  Qo. 

CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:  NEW  YORK,  380-382  Broadway; 
Boston, 91.93  Federal  St.;  Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


Write  for  Booklet  of  the  Kodak  Box. 


9  The  Kodak  City. 


YOUR  RAZOR  is  a  natural 
ENEMY  to  your  comple: 


ixion. 

Whether  you  shave  closely, 
or  not,  the  skin  is  often 
IRRITATED  in  the  process. 
AFTER  SHAVING  USE 


on  the  Chicago  ^  f 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

It  is  thoughtful  discrimination  by  travelers 
who  recognize  the  best  that  makes  this 
luxurious  train  the  one  chose 


.  remarkable 

for  its  smooth  and  per- 
tectly-balanced  action,  its  ease  of 
control,  its  comfort  of  riding.  30  h.  p.- 
50  miles  an  hour  ;  $2,500.  A  demon-’ 
stration  will  surprise  you. 

'Dealer's  name  and  booklet  L  sent  on  request. 

Ptl?er  Cadillacs  are:  Runabout,  $800; 
Light  Touring  Car,  $950,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit; 
Lamps  not  included. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


n  route 


Its.  delightful,  soothing  qualities  make 
it  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  dressing- 
table  of  every  man. 

.Get  a  bottle  from  any  first-class  drug¬ 
gist  or  department  store. 

If  you  do  not  shave  yourself,  insist  upon 
your  barber  using  it  on  your  face. 

A  free  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay 
postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERJE  ED.  PINAUD 

84-86-88-90  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  54,  New  York 


To  California 


ED.  PINATJD' S  HAIR  TONIC  ( Eau  de  Quinine) 
is  best  for  the.  hair. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


Qualify  at  homo  during  spare 

time  to  earn  at  least  $25 a 

m^SSfpSqSKmjff/  week.  Men  like  Gibson,  Kem- 
hie,  McCutcheon,  Briggs,  and 
1  many  others  earn  $5,000  to 
$6o,000  a  \  ear. 

A*  We  shape  a  special  course  for 

your  individual  needs  and  guar- 
antee  your  success  or  refund 
..  tuition  money.  We  develop 

a-Uty  until  you  can  do  original  work.  This  is  what 
9  1  hold  high  salaried  positions. 

>W  for  full  information  about  the  “Acme  Way” 
to  draw.  State  whether  you  want  Cartooning, 
esisning.  Mechanical,  Architectural  or 
1  Pattern  Drafting. 

3  ACME,  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
* Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Correspondence  or  Resident.  Instruction 


your  letter  will  offend — you  can’t 
afford  to  guess-  can  you? 

Pelouze 
Postal  Scales 

point  to  the  number  of  cents  re¬ 
quired  instantly  for  all  cl  sses.  You 
don’t  have  to  figure,  the  scale  does 
it  for  you.  Warranted  accurate. 

....  Invaluable  to  every  office  and 

.[[  home. 

no  For  sale  by  leading  dealers. 

■  5«  vours  hasn’t  them,  write  us. 

°°  Pelouze  Scale  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Nothing  is  more  appropriate  as  a  gift  than  a  beautiful,  si 
Love  is  the  real  Santa  Claus  and  a  Diamond  is  the  true  to) 
The  Loftis  System  at  Xmas  Time  enables  persons  in  all  c 
beautiful  and  appropriate  Christmas  Presents  with  a  small  cash  o 
venience.  No  Security,  no  Publicity,  no  Delay. 

Get  Our  Big  Xmas  Catalog,  filled  with  beautiful  gift  suggest! 
you  desire  and  it  will  be  sent  on  approval.  If  sat  isfactory’ >eta 
tif'h  <asb,  pay  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments. 

^  e  take  all  risks  and  pav  all  charges. 

Do  Your  Xmas  Shopping  Now,  Don’t  wait  until  the  rush  is  on.  ’ 
toiiav  and  m  h,  ea  !v  choice.  Your  credit  is  good.  Write  for  nur  Xm 

n@FTI  S  Diamond  Cutters,  Watchmakers 
•■n  BROS  Be  CD.  US,  Dept.  P38,  92  State  St..  CHICAGO.  I 


Catalog  P. 


132  W.  Jackson  Boul’d,  Chicago  | 


on  CREDIT 


riere  are  a  tew  exquisite 
articles  of  choicest  quality 
from  bur  enormous  stock 


Diamond  Ring .  .  125.00 

2145-Tiffany  Dia- 
.  mond  Ring  ;  40  00 

2157-Flat  Belcher 
Diamond  Ring  .  .  .  25.00 
2 1 40— H  o  o  p  Ring,  2 
Diamonds  and  Ruby  60.00 
2875—0  pen  f  a  c  e 
Watch,  gold  filled 
Case  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  15.00 


LOFTIS  SYSTEM 
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NO  POSSIBILITY  of 
ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE 


H  &  R 

Greatest  Revolver 
Value  for  the 
Money 


IF  IT’S  AN 


H&R 


POLICE  PREMIER 
REVOLVER 


IT  HAS  MORE  ADVANTAGES  than  any  revolver  of  other  makes  costing 
double  the  money.  The  SAFETY  HAMMER  cannot  catch  on  the  clothing, 

making  it  possible  to  safely  draw  an^^chra^?y^sN'y)e|?j0x  CYLINDER 
than  any  other  hammer  revolver.  THE  IN  DEPEN  DEN  1  LYLiiNUiSK. 
STOP  is  found  only  on  other  makes  costing  twice  as  much.  AUiOMAiiL 
EJECTOR  makes  rapid  reloading  easy. 

Finest  Finish;  Light  Weight;  Perfect  Accuracy;  Great  Power 

As  effective  for  home  or  pocket  as  any  $15  revolver,  and  absolutely  safe.  There’s 
no  other  revolver  “just  as  good”  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

32  Caliber,  5  shots,  3  inch  barrel,  weight  12  oz.;  or  22  Caliber,  7  shot  3  inch  bar¬ 
rel  13  oz.,  nickel  finish,  $5. 00.  Our  catalog  tells  about  our  full  line  of  Revolvers 
and  Single  Guns,  and  contains  valuable  informat  on.  Sent  on  request.  It  not 
found  at  your  dealer’s,  we  will  ship  on  receipt  of  price,  carriage  paid. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.,  247  Park  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Jit 


You  can't  expect  a  locomotii'e  of  twenty  yea/s 
ago  to  pull  the  Empire  State  Express  through 
on  to-day  s  fast  time. 

How  about  the  typewriters  —  the  business 
engines  of  1886 1 

The  L,  C.  Smith  &  Bros . 

Typewriter  is  built  for  to¬ 
days  business  schedule. 


(  Writing  EN  TJREL  Y  in  Sight ) 


Your  work  is  not  done  in  a  modern  way  unless 
you  have  a  modern  Typewriter,  made  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  the  alertly,  economically 
conducted,  modern  office — a  Typewriter  in  which 
modernness  is  inbuilt,  not  an  old  machine  patched 
up  with  new  appliances. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  is  the  1907 
Typewriter  —  economical  —  modern  —  efficient  —  de¬ 
pendable. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  STORKS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENTS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIE 


Driving  and  Automobile  Coats 

for  MEN  and  WOMEN 

We  have  the  largest  line  of  Fur  and  Fur-lined  Coats  in  America 

Prices  from  $16.50  to  $330.00 


Real  Dog  Skin 

^  These  skins 

3)  1  D.DU  are  import- 
-  ed  from  Nor¬ 
thern  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,' •from  the 
districts  along  the 
Siberian  Frontier, 
where  every  land- 
lder  has  droves  of  these 
dogs,  which-  he  raises  the  same 
as  our  farmers  raise  hogs, 
cattle  and  sheep.  They  are 
similar  to  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
with  the  long,  shaggy  hair 
grown  in  the  severe  winter 
climate  of  Northern  China. 

This  coat  is  52  in.  long,  made 
of  jet  black  Chinese  Dog,  dressed 
in  our  own  tannery  by  special 
process,  thoroughly  deodorized, 
large  reinforced  buttons  and 
loops,  extra  strong  patent  pock¬ 
ets,  8 -inch  storm  collar,  wind 
cuffs,  strong  quilted  sateen  lin¬ 
ing.  Arm  holes  have  leather 
wear-proof  reinforcement.  Every 
coat  is  extra  wide  in  the  skirt, 
so  that  it  will  cover  and  protect 
the  legs  when  wearer  is  sitting. 
This  coat  is  worth  fully  $25.  „ 

Our  Price  $16.50 

Alaska 
Seal  Cap 

Handsome,  genuine  Alas¬ 
ka  Seal  Cap,  with  mov¬ 
able  visor;  makes  an 
excellent  Christmas 
present. 

Our  price  . 


Raccoon 


$16.00 


Style  3001.  This  ex-  A  £ 
tremely  handsome  in^O.Uv/ 
and  popular  coat  is  *  ■  ■■■  ■—  — 

in  two  grades— Western  Raccoon 
and  Northern  Raccoon,  the  fur 
of  the  last-named  animal  being  ( 
the  finest.  These  coats  are 
52  in. long, double-breasted, 
lined  with  quilted  Farm-  1 
er’s  Satin.  Only  the  most  carefully 
selected  skins  are  used,  and  each  grade 
offers  a  value  far  i  n  excess  of  our  prices. 

Western  Raccoon 

A  very  stylish  coat  made  from  the  1 
finest  skins.  Handsome  and  durable. 
With  wide  collar  of  same 

fur . $45.00 

Same  coat,  with  Un plucked 
Otter  Collar  and  Cuffs  .  .  $60.00 

Northern  Raccoon 

Made  of  only  the  heavy  skins.  A 
coat  for  the  most  fastidious  and  worth 
double  our  price. 

With  wide  storm  collar  of 

same  fur . $65.00 

Same  coat,  genuine  Northern 
Beaver  Collar  and  Cuffs  .  $75.00 
17.**.  I  Style  3006.  We  make 

t  Xtr  JLinea  an  unusually  fine 
line  of  Fur-lined  coats  at  about  half  the 
price  asked  elsewhere.  They  are  of  the 
highest  quality  and  are 
remarkably  durable. 

E — Best  Black  Cloth 
Shell,  Brown  Muskrat  j 
lining,  Unplucked  Ot¬ 
ter  or  Persian  Lamb 

Collar . $95.00 

F — Best  Black  Cloth  Shell.  River  Mink 
Lining:  (only  backs  of  skins  used), 
equal  in  appearance  and  durabil¬ 
ity  to  finest  Mink  ;  Unplucked 
Otter  or  Persian 
Lamb  Collar  .  $1X5.00 


The  Mora  Brand  of  Furs 


have  a  record  of  half  a  century  behind  them. 
We  have  been  in  business  50  years,  operate 
our  own  tanneries  and  factories  and  carry  $100,000  worth  of  fine  furs  in  stock. 
We  buy  our  skins  direct,  and  by  reason  of  our  extensive  operations  and  long 
experience  we  are  enabled  to  sell  high-grade  furs  and  fur  garments  at  a  less 
price  than  any  other  house  in  America.  , 

Mora  Furs  are  carried  by  leading  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Mora  Furs,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

We  send  Fur  Garments  anywhere  in  America  subject  to  examination  and 
approval.  In  all  cases  we  require  a  deposit  to  guarantee  express  charges. 

/-\  /S  X  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  pay  the  full  price  or  simply  make  a  de- 

\JUV  LiUarantee  posit — we  will  return  your  money  at  once  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
when  the  garment  has  been  received,  and  all  dealers  are  authorized  to  make  same  guarantee. 

Send  for  Our  New  1906-07  Catalog  scriptions  of  Men’s  and  Women’s 

Driving  and  Automobile  Fur  and  Fur-lined  Coats,  Fur  Jackets,  Boas,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Sets,  Children  s 
Gloves  and  Robes. 

Take  orders  for  Auto  Coats  or  any  Fur  Garments.  We  can  supply  you  promptly. 


TRADE  MARK 


Furs,  Caps. 

To  Dealers : 


THE  MORAWETZ  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Why  be  Contented 


to  do  twice  the  work  and 
draw  a  third  of  the  salary  of 
the  man  above  you,  when 
you  can  prepare  to  fill  his 
position — or  one  just  as  good 
by  devoting  a  small  part  of 
your  spare  time  to  study? 
Our  course  in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


will  teach  you  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  fit  you  for  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position.  You  can 
study  at  your  own  home  in 
spare  time  and  earn  while 
you  learn.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  “Convincing  Evidence” 

—  it  explains  our  plan  for 
helping  you. 

International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

5=  FORT  ST.  W.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


off  ComffiOTlI 


The  inner  surface  of  VV  right’s  Health  Underwear  is 
fleeced  -the  fleece  being  in  the  form  of  loops  of 
pure  wool. 


Healftli  Uederweanr 

is  constructed  upon  an  entirely  different  principle 
from  any  other  kind.  The  fabric  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  interlacing  loops  which  provide  for  an 
ample  air  space  and  any  amount  of  washing  can¬ 
not  close  them  up.  Always  a  free  circulation  of  air 
which  evaporates  moisture  and  keeps  the  body 
and  the  garments  dry  and  sweet.  For 
sale  at  all  dealers.  \V rite  foi  free 
booklet. 

WRIGHT’S  HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR  CO., 

75  Franklin  St., 

New  York. 


The  size  of  the  charming  picture  (of  which  this  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature)  is  1 0\xl  5  inches 
The  large,  print  is  a  sepia  photogravure,  plate  marked.  It  is  hand-printed  on  Exora  steel ■  plate 
paper,  19x24,  ready  for  framing. 

The  Picture  IT ill  Not  Be  Sold 

But  the  large  print  will  be  delivered ,  carriage  prepaid ,  to  every 
new  subscriber  to  LIFE  at  $5.00  a  year,  if  we  receive  the 
remittance  before  February  1,  ctyof. 

In  place  of  “An  Old  Love  Song,”  new  subscribers  may,  if  they  so  prefer,  select  prints  from 
our  catalogue  to  the  value  of  $2.50.  The  handsome  little  catalogue  of  LIFE’S  PRINTS,  with 
miniature  reproductions  of  127  drawings,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  31  West  31ft  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Try  this  Range  for  a  Month 
At  My  Expense 


It’s  my  Imperial  Steel  Range,  with  40  per 
cent  more  exclusive  features  than  are  found 
m  in  any  other  range. 

I  want  vou  to  try  it  — then  you’ll  appreciate  these  exclusive  features. 

I  will  ship  it  to  any  responsible  party  on  30  days’  Free  Trial.  You  can 
use  it  as  your  own — in  your  own  way — in  your  own  home  for 
a  month  —  then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  I  will  sell  it .  to  you  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  If  not  as  represented, _send  it  back,  and 
the  trial  will  be  at  my  expense. 

I  am  not  the  largest  stove  maker  in  the 
world— but  I’ve  got  the  greatest  stove  in  the 
world  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you — will 
prove  it  if  you  want  me  to. 

My  Stone  Oven  Bottom  stores  up 

heat  like  the  old  Dutch  ovens—  _ 

that’s  an  exclusive  feature.  Stone Ov«n  Bottom 

.  On  My  Odor  Hood  keeps  all  odors  out  of  the  house,  and 

the  concentrates  the  heat  where  it  belongs — that’s  another 
Oven  exclusive  feature. 

,  ,  Door  My  Oven  Thermometer  reduces  baking  to  a  science— 

N°w,  there  are  other  features  and  saves  you  a  lot  of  worry  and  fuel. 

that ^1  want  to  tell  you  about— which  I  do  tell  about  in  my  catalogue.  Send  and  get  it  today— it’s  free. 
Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  say,  “Send  me  your  catalogue.  Tell  me  about  the  exclusive  features  of  your 
Imperial  Steel  Range,”  and  I’ll  send  it  right  back  by  return  mail. 

H.  F.  Tinnerman,  Owner,  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,  87  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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N  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The  House  Founded  On  A  Rock 

Shall  stand.  Build  your  fortunes  on  the  rock  foundation  of  Life  Insurance.  It  has 
shielded  thousands  from  want,  educated  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  and 
started  them  in  business.  Write  to=day  for  information  of  Policies,  with  Rates 
and  Benefits  at  your  age.  Address  Dept.  Y. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


HOME  OFFICE:  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  buildings  pictured  above  are  owned  and  occupied  by  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  as  its  Home  Office  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
I  he  extensive  business  of  The  Prudential  requires  in  these  home  office  buildings  alone,  the  services  of  over  two  thousand  employees. 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The  Rambler 
Utility  Car 


Model  21,  Price  $1,350. 


In  this  car  is  combined  the 
utmost  simplicity,  both  in  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  and  a 
degree  of  accessibility  never 
before  achieved  in  any  type. 

The  motor  and  transmis¬ 
sion  gears  are  an  integral 
unit  entirely  enclosed  with 
three-point  support. 


As  in  1906  the  Rambler  line  for  1907  comprises  two  styles.  For  general  utility,  the  simple  and 
serviceable  double  opposed  motor  with  planetary  transmission  and  single  chain  drive.  For  the  experienced 
operator,  or  where  great  speed  and  power  is  desired,  the  four-cylinder  vertical  motor,  sliding  gear  transmission 
and  all  the  most  modern  appurtenances. 

In  each  type  we  offer  two  models,  a  high  power  runabout  and  a  medium  weight  touring  car  equipped 
with  double  opposed  motors  and  two  powerful  touring  cars  of  the  four-cylinder  type. 

In  these  cars  are  embodied  more  strictly  new  and  desirable  features  than  ever  before  offered  in  any  one 
line.  Fully  described  in  our  catalogue  which  is  at  your  service. 


Main  Office  and  Factory 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  Street. 


A  powerful  touring  car 
unexcelled  at  any  price. 

Every  modern  feature  re¬ 
fined  and  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence. 

35-40  horse  power  four- 
cylinder  vertical  motor,  slid¬ 
ing  gear  transmission  and 
double  chain  drive. 

Fully  equipped,  as  shown, 
with  cape  top,  lamps,  etc., 
$2,500. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


How  Ralston 
Health  Food 

(The  Pure  Food) 

Grows  Strong 
Children 

Meat,  Potatoes  and  Sweet 
[Things,  Tea  and  Coffee,  are  too 
strong  for  children  under  Fifteen. 
What  they  need  is  something  to 
make  them  GROW. 

Phosphorus  makes  all  living  things 
GROW.  The  "Heart”  of  Wheat  has 
Phosphorus  in  it.  to  put  Life  into  it 
when  a  little  Natural  heat  is  added  by 
the  warm  earth. 

This  Phosphorus,  in  the  "Heart”  of 
Wheat,  is  what  makes  Children  grow 
up  strong  and  straight  and  Brainy. 

Now  this  Ralston  Health  Food  o( 
ours  has  all  the  "Heart”  of  Wheat  pre¬ 
served  in  It,  sterilized  by  our  new 
patent  process.  So  it  is  always  fresh 
and  good. 

And,  as  we  told  you  before,  this 
“Heart”  of  Wheat  is  full  of  the  right 
kind  of  Phosphorus  that  makes  things 
Grow  like  Magic. 

Parents  should  give  their  children 
this  wonderful  Ralston  instead  of 
Meat  for  Breakfast  and  Supper. 

*  *  * 

You  can  almost  see  Boys  and  Girls 
grow  when  they  eat  Ralston.  They  get 
plump,  and  lively,  and  cheerful,  and 
‘bright,”  and  look  as  young  as  their 
years. 

Ralston  Health  Food  costs  only  15 
Cents  for  a  package  that  makes  14  pounds 
of  delicious  Cereal,  when  cooked  Five 
minutes,  ready  to  eat.  Get  it  today  from 
your  grocer.  Made  by  the 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS. 

“Where  Purity  is  Paramount” 

St.  LidIi(  Mo. ,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Costs  You  Nothing 
if  You  Don’t  Like  it 

Get  a  package  from  your  grocer  today. 
Eat  it  all,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  send 
back  the  empty  box  and  your  grocer  is 
instructed  to  refund  your  money. 

Try  Purina 

Whole  Wheat 
Flour 

For  sale  by  all 
Good  Grocers. 

'Get  the  Checker 
board  Sack  and’ 
you  get  the  best. 


CONTINUE 

SUMMER  PLEASURE 

Go  to  Jamaica  by  one  of  the 
perfectly  equipped  "Admirals," 
the  Twin  Screw  U.  S.  Mail 
Steamships  of  the 

UNITED  FRUIT 
COMPANY 

They  afford  the  most  delightful  ocean 
trip  of  the  winter  months.  Within 
24  hours  after  leaving,  you  are  in 
the  warm  airs  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Hotel  accommodations  in  Jamaica 
satisfy  every  desire. 

Weekly  sailings  from  Boston  and 

Philadelphia 

Round  Trip  -  $75.00 

One  Way  -  $40.00 

Steamers  "Brookline”  and  “Barn¬ 
stable”  weekly  from  Baltimore 
Round  Trip  -  $60.00 

One  Way  -  $35.00 

Rates  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth 

“A  Happy  Month  in  Jamaica” 

is  a  fascinating  booklet  we  send  on 
request.  Address 

F.  S.  JOPP 

General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Or  Division  Passenger  Agent  Long  Wharf 
UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  Boston 
5  N.  Wharves  104  E.  Pratt  St. 

Philadelphia  Baltimore 


ak 

\  %»■ 


3  1  Sf.  Charles  St. 
New  Orleans 


Colliers 


Christmas  1906 


New  York,  Saturday,  December  15,  1906 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1006  by  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905.  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address— Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Volume  XXXVIII 


Number  12 


10  Cents  per  Copy 


$5.20  per  Year 
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Cover  Design  drawn  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
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A  Full-Page  Decoration  in  Color  by  Maxfield  Parrish 

Editorials  Page  9 


The  Adventures  of  the  Scarlet  Car  Page  10 

A  Story  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 

Part  I.— The  Trespassers.  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  ”  Page  15 

A  Full-Page  Drawing  by  Albert  Sterner 
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•  PUOl  to 


Our  Free  Catalogue 

Is  ready  for  its  annual  mission  of  practical 
magazine  economy  to  the  homes  of  1,000,000 
people  who  read  magazines  and  newspapers. 
There  is  dividend -paying  information  on  every 
page  of  this  big  1907  edition,  which  lists  over  8,000 
magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  combination  offers. 
Our  system  saves  you  subscription  money,  for  we  quote 
you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

New  ideas  and  new  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for 
every  magazine  reader ,  are  found  in  this  catalogue,  the  most 
complete  one  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  we  offer  it  to  YOU 
simply  for  your  name  on  a  postal  card. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  subscription  agencies  in  the 
world  and  we  are  known  everywhere.  We  therefore 
enjoy  the  closest  relations  with  the  publishers,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  unusual 
concessions,  giving  us  every  facility 
for  furnishing  any  magazine,  period¬ 
ical  or  newspaper  in  the  world  at  a  rate 
much  lower  than  you  believe  possible. 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  maga¬ 
zine  dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  on  a  one-cent  postal 
card,  asking  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  can  interest  you.  Address 

J.  M.  HANSON’S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

99  Fourth  Ave.  (near  12th  St  )  215  Hanson  Block,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

“That’s  the  second  pair 
of  sox  I’ve  gone  through 
inside  of  a  week.  No 
matter  what  I  pay  for 
them,  they  seem  to  wear 
i  out  just  as  quickly. 
A  Guess  I’ll  have  to 
start  wearing  leath- 
er  stockings.” 

Small  wonder  our 
friend  is  disgusted. 
He  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  value  and  com¬ 
fort  for  his  money. 

And  he  would  get 
it,  too,  if  he  only 
knew  of  Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

B  y  a  new 
process  of 
combining  cer¬ 
tain  yarns,  we  are  able  to  manufacture 
hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  which  we 
guarantee  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
months.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 

You  pay  no  more  for  them  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  fret  five  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

Holeproof 

Hosiery 

Guaranteed  to  Wear  for 
Six  Months  Without  Holes 


Men’s  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors  —  Black  ;  Tan 
(light  or  dark);  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes  9  to  12,  Egyptian 
Cotton  (medium  or  light  weight) 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
if  desired — 6  months’  guarantee 
ticket  with  each  pair.  €  1  50 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  v  ■  — 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors — Black;  Tan. 
Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Egyptian  Cotton, 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing 
six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months’ 
guarantee  with  each  pair.  (700 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  . 


How  To  Order 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Hole- 
proof  Hosiery.  If  yours  doesn’t, 
we’ll  supply  you  direct,  shipping 
charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
-don’t  let  any  dealer  deceive 
you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  away  with  darning  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  read  what  delighted 
wearers  say.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
504  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


-FLEXIBLE  FLYER-, 

"  The  Sled  thdt  Steers 


The  Swiftest,  Safest, 

Strongest  Sled  Ever  Invented. 

SWIFTEST. — That  suits  the  boys.  The  feet  are 
not  dragged  in  steering.  It  does  not  “plow”  in 
turning.  Draws  easiest  when  not  coasting. 
SAFEST. — It  steers  like  a  bicycle,  the  steering  bar 
curving  the  spring-steel  runners.  The  only  sled  a 
girl  can  properly  control. 

STRONGEST.— Made  of  second-growth  white  ash 
and  steel.  Practically  indestructible.  Prevents 
wet  feet  and  doctor’s  bills, 
d*  C  A  A  Prize  Contest  for  Boys  and  Girls  Now  on.  All 
«P  O  U  v  who  enter  get  :i  reward.  Write  for  particulars. 

MODEL  SLED  FREE. 

Our  cardboard  model  sled  will  show  you  just 
how  it  works  and  give  you  lots  of  fun.  Sent  free 
by  mail  with  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  sizes  and  prices. 

S,  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1101m  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-Patentees  and  Manufacturers—  - 


TYPEWRITER 
You  Need  One  Every  Day 

For  a  time,  money  and  labor  saver, 
nothing  equals  it. 

This  is  the  only  low-priced  typewriter  which 
will  do  the  work  of  a  high-priced  machine. 
Universal  keyboard,  visible  writing,  strong  mani¬ 
folding,  interchangeable  type  and  many  other 
advantages.  Imperfect  alignment  impossible. 
Practically  accident  proof. 

Buy  a  Postal  Typewriter  and  save  both  your 
time  and  that  of  those  you  write  to. 

IVrite  for  booklet  and  installment  plan 

POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  45 
Office  and  Factory  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Liberal  terms  and  good  income  to  high-class 
salesmen  in  all  sections. 
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Roses  surpassing  the  conservatory  exotics  of  the  East 
are  now  blooming  outdoors  in 


sunny 


The  Tournament  of  Roses  at  Pasadena  each  New  Year’s  Day  is  worth  crossing  a  con¬ 
tinent  to  see.  Many  unique  floral  features.  An  elaborate  social  function,  participated  in  by  the  guests  of 
Pasadena’s  luxurious  resort  hotels. 

Golf  and  kindred  sports  may  be  enjoyed  all  winter  long  in  California. 

The  Santa  Fe  offers  four  daily  trains  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco — including  the  luxurious 


California  Limited 


i  the  only  train  to  Southern  California,  via  any  line,  exclusively  for  first-class  travel.  The  meal  service 
y-„  »  is  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Harvey. 

V  \  The  modern  “Santa  Fe  Trail”  is  dustless,  smooth  to  ride  on,  and  safeguarded  by  block  signals. 

J  En  route  you  may  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

'W.. Write  for  rates  and  our  travel  book,  “To  California  Over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.”  Address  Passenger  Department,  A.T.&  S.F. 
Ry.  System,  1117  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  or  Santa  Fe  agent  at 

New  York  ...  377  Broadway  Pittsburg  ...  405  Park  Bldg.  Cincinnati  .  .  209  Traction  Bldg.  Des  Moines  .  .  .  Equitable  Bldg. 

Boston.  .  .  .  332  Washington  St.  Buffalo  •  .  220  Ell  icott  Sq.  Bldg.  St.  Louis  .  .  .  209  N.  Seventh  St.  Kansas  City  .  .  „  905  Main  St. 

Montreal  ....  138  St.  James  St.  Detroit  ....  151  Griswold  St.  Atlanta  ....  16  N.  Pryor  St.  Denver . 901  17th  St. 

Philadelphia  .  .  711  Chestnut  St.  Cleveland  „  .  318  Williamson  Bldg.  Minneapolis  .  .  Guaranty  Bldg.  Galveston,  Gen.  Pass.  OfFs.G.C.& S.F.  Ry. 


209  Traction  Bldg. 
209  N.  Seventh  St. 
„  16  N.  Pryor  St. 

Guaranty  Bldg. 


Shaving 
Stick  . 


produces  a  lather  that  differs  from  all  others. 

First,  in  body.  It  is  thick  and  close  and  profuse. 

Second,  in  lasting  qualities.  It  holds  its  mois¬ 
ture  and  remains  on  the  face,  thick  and  creamy,  with¬ 
out  the  drying  and  smarting  effects  of  other  kinds. 

Third,  in  its  action.  It  softens  the  beard  and 
soothes  the  face  as  no  other  lather  does. 

Fourth,  in  its  after  effect.  Unlike  the  lather  of 
other  soaps,  it  always  leaves  the  face  cool,  com¬ 
fortable  and  refreshed. 

#“Tbe  only  kind  that  won’t  smart  or  dry  on  the  face” 

Williams’  Shaving  Sticks  and  Shaving  Cakes  sold  every¬ 
where.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Williams’  Shaving 
-  or  a  cake  of  Luxury  Shaving  Soap,  trial  size. 

j|  J  (Enough  for  50  shaves.) 

the  j.  b.  wieliams  company 

SHffl  Department  A.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

W  ,  London  Paris  Berlin  Sydney 


Columbia 

Graphophone 


On  the  instant  there  comes  to  me  the  great  idea,  Attend!  We  are  all  children  at  the 
Christmas.  You  will  make  one  gift  for  them  all,  the  big  ones  and  the-little. 

“One  gift  for  all !  Impossible.  How  then  ? 

“1  tell  you.  It  is  this  way  :  One  gift,  A  Columbia  Graphophone,  with  those  Columbia 
Records  which  make  the  so  perfect  music,— songs  of  Christmas,,  of  the  Opera,  of  the 
Vaudeville— music  of.all  instruments.  Stories  that  make  the  entertainment,  the  drollery.  Me ! 
I  laugh  with  pleasure  at  the  thought.  It  is  an  idea  of  the  greatest— One  gift  for  the  whole 
family — The  Columbia  Graphophone.” 

If  you  have  no  talking  machine  buy  a  Columbia,  if  you  have  another  make,  buy  Columbia  Records. 
We  don't  ask  you  lo  pay  cash  for  your  Holiday  purchases.  Buy  your  Columbia  outfit  from  any 
dealer  or  at  our  stores  in  all  the  large  cities  and  pay  when  the  burdens  of  your  Christmas  expenses  are  past. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen’l 

II fiforrwv  353  Broadway,  New  York 

Grand  Prix  Paris,  1900  Double  Grand  Prize  St.  Louis,  1904  Grand  Prize  Milan,  1906 
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SANTA  CLAUS  is  a  stout,  elderly,  conservative,  self-made 
saint,  with  a  jovial  temperament,  in  type  plutocratic.  His 
wealth,  if  tainted,  has  never  been  Theodorized  or  subjected 
to  the  germ-analysis  of  Mr.  Moody.  Why  this  immunity? 
His  gifts  are,  in  the  main,  unnecessary  and  unequal.  He 
gives  to  the  slender  starveling  a  tin  whistle,  to  the  stuffed  rich- 
ling  a  golden  automobile.  His  Christmas  cigars  are  notoriously 
violent,  his  mementoes  in  the  way  of  slippers,  gloves,  and  dress¬ 
ing-coats  often  do  injustice  to  the  human  form 
immune  divine.  Yet  nothing  we  can  say,  in  truth  or 
malice,  can  dim  the  splendors  of  his  popularity. 
Suppose  he  should  become  sensible,  useful,  necessary;  suppose  he 
should  withdraw  his  flood  of  little  gifts  and  devote  their  value  to 
some  humane  institution,  like  a  Home  for  Honest  Politicians  or 
a  College  for  Domestic  Servants.  Would  the  world  bless  him? 
No!  In  a  week  we  should  class  him  among  the  Robber  Barons. 
The  world,  though  a  wise  and  temperate  planet,  refuses  to  be 
instructed  or  improved  at  the  present  season.  Hail,  therefore, 
St.  Nick!  Hoch,  bravo,  and  likewise  banzai! 

'"THE  ABOVE  EDITORIAL  was  compulsory.  We  made  it  as 
1  funny  as  possible,  but  essentially  it  had  to  be.  Usually  we 
write  upon  those  topics  on  which  we  happen  at  the  time  to  be 
bursting  with  opinion,  but  once  a  year  we  are  seized  in  the 
maelstrom  of  the  Christmas  Number,  and  fall  in  with  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Christmas  is  one  of  those  things  which,  like  domestic  joys 
and  virtues,  are  pleasant  to  live  with  but  difficult  to  render 
distinguished  in  the  written  word.  The  ideal  arrangement  for 
this  page  would  be  one  paragraph  of  wit,  one  of 
history,  one  of  emotion,  and  one  of  perfect  Christ¬ 
mas  poetry.  AVe  lack  time  to  furnish  the  last 
ingredient,  and  it  is  the  most  important.  Alas,  why  is  there 
not  some  one  to  fuse  into  a  moving  and  yet  joyful  picture  the 
fragments  for  which  our  heart  at  present  beats?  Sing,  Muse,  what 
candy  poisons  least;  what  Vergil  thought  of  Christmas;  and  why 
the  Puritans  once  frowned  upon  the  day.  Sing  of  what  the 
Druids  contributed  to  festivity;  of  the  great  new  invention  of  the 
colored  postal  card,  and  its  triumphs  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hoboken;  of  German,  Norse,  and  Roman  customs.  Sing  of 
anything  you  like — but  sing. 

""THE  ABBOT  OF  UNREASON  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  ancient 
1  functionaries  who  once  presided  over  the  Christmas  season, 
were  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  centuries  ago.  If  our  ideas 
of  fun  have  seen  alteration,  the  changes  are  the  natural  result 
of  giving  the  masses  a  chance  at  a  better  slice  of  life  than 
could  be  thrown  condescendingly  from  the  bounty  of  the  rich. 

“A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  a  year.” 

A  happy  progress  is  it  that  the  poor  man’s  life  is  no  longer 


WORDS, 

WORDS 


empty  enough  to  be  filled  for  half  a  year  by  memories  of  a 
gambol.  His  pleasures  and  comforts  and  experiences  now  are 

more  substantial  than  were  those  of  earls  when  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  Among  the  Christmas  presents  which  are  decreed  by 
fate,  and  by  the  heart  and  brain  of  man,  the  best  are  those 

which  last  throughout  the  year.  Are  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  wearing  themselves  to  shadows  working  to  erudition 
meet  the  holiday  rush?  If  so,  that  is  a  present 
to  humanity.  Are  shop-girls  treated  more  like  women?  If  so, 
no  better  gift  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  man.  Within  a  month 
a  rise  in  wages  has  been  announced  in  various  railways,  express 
companies,  mills,  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  next  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  the  Christmas  after,  and  the  Christmas  after  that,  the 

slicing  of  the  general  turkey  will  be  a  fairer  division  than  the 

past  has  ever  known. 

'"THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  was  able  not  only  to  snatch 
1  lightning  from  heaven,  outwit  foreign  diplomats,  found  news¬ 
papers,  and  work  efficiently  with  his  hands,  but  he  was  com¬ 
petent,  also,  when  occasion  rose,  to  preach  to  the  universe  at 
large.  “Let  no  pleasure  tempt  thee,’’  he  advised,  “no  profit 
allure  thee,  no  ambition  corrupt  thee,  no  example  sway  thee, 
no  persuasion  move  thee  to  do  anything  which  thou  knowest 
to  be  evil;  so  shalt  thou  always  live  jollily,  for 
a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  Christmas.’’  A 

r  •  y  r  CHARACTER 

fortnight  or  so  ago  the  former  mayor  of  a  great 
city  startled  his  townsmen  by  paying  some  taxes  to  which  his 
liability  was  only  moral.  The  shock,  however,  was  less  power¬ 
ful  than  it  was  when  Mrs.  Blaine  paid  her  taxes  to  bewildered 
Chicago;  for  in  the  few  intervening  years  the  fulfilment  of  our 
obligations  has  come  to  seem  more  natural.  We  take  more 
interest  in  the  other  fellow’s  turkey  than  we  used  to  take. 

SOME  THERE  BE  who  take  exception  to  our  views  on  break¬ 
fast.  We  have  hymned  the  ham  and  eulogized  the  egg  and 
our  matin-song  has,  in  a  way,  put  us  in  a  false  light,  repre¬ 
senting  us  as  a  prey  to  the  gluttony  which  ariseth  with  the  lark 
and  laugheth  ha,  ha,  at  mere  rolls  and  coffee.  On  the  subject  of 
late  suppers  and  early  breakfasts  the  Immortals  differ.  Horace 
saw  the  wisdom  of  continuing  supper  till  the  milk-cans  came;  of 
greeting  the  dawn,  like  a  poet,  “with  whirling 
head.’’  Rossetti,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  earth  o^' a  r  l^e  s 
at  breakfast  time  and  surprised  his  friends  by  his 
prompt  punishment  of  six  eggs  “slowly  bleeding  to  death”  on 
as  many  slices  of  thick  bacon.  Yet  another  Pre-Raphaelite, 
rising  late,  sniffed  a  violet,  saying:  “My  soul  is  satisfied”- — then 
ordered  a  platter  of  large  sausages.  A  traveler  in  Missouri, 
of  reflective  trend,  once  saw  upon  a  lonely  headstone  the 
epitaph:  “Bill  Jones — He  Et  Himself  to  Death.  Forty  Slap¬ 
jacks  Is  the  Lot  of  Most  Men,  But  Bill  Was  Ambishus.  ” 
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In  the  two  circles  of  light  the  men  surveyed  each  other 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 
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SCARLLT  CAR. 


Being  the  first  of ' a  series  of  three  stories  "which  tell  of  the 
wanderings  of the  Owner  of the  Scarlet  CarfheGirl intheCar, 
Her  Brother  and  Fred,  the  Chauffeur. 
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THE  TRESPASSERS 


WITH  a  long,  nervous  shudder,  the  touring  car  came  to  a  stop, 
and  the  lamps  bored  a  round  hole  in  the  night,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  encircling  world  still  sunk  in  a  chill  and  silent  darkness. 
The  lamps  showed  a  flickering  picture  of  a  country  road 
between  high  banks  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  overhead  a  fringe  of 
pine  boughs.  It  looked  like  a  colored  picture  thrown  from  a  stereopticon 
in  a  darkened  theatre. 

From  the  back  of  the  car  the  voice  of  the  owner  said  briskly:  “We 
will  now  sing  that  beautiful  ballad  entitled,  ‘He  Is  Sleeping  in  the  Yukon 
Vale  To-night.’  What  are  you  stopping  for,  Fred?’’  he  asked. 

The  tone  of  the  chauffeur  suggested  he  was  again  upon  the  defensive. 
“For  water,  sir,’’  he  mumbled. 

The  girl  in  the  front  seat  laughed,  and  her  brother  in  the  rear  seat 
groaned  in  dismay. 

“Oh,  for  water?’’  said  the  owner  cordially.  “I  thought  maybe  it  was 
for  coal.  ” 

Save  a  dignified  silence,  there  was  no  answer  to  this,  until  there  came  a 
rolling  of  loose  stones  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body  suddenly  precipi¬ 
tated  down  the  bank,  and  landing  with  a  thump  in  the  road. 

“He  didn’t  get  the  water,’’  said  the  owner  sadly. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Fred?’’  asked  the  girl. 

The  chauffeur  limped  in  front  of  the  lamps,  appearing  suddenly,  like  an 
actor  stepping  into  the  limelight. 

“No,  ma’m,”  he  said.  In  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  he  unfolded  a  road  map 
and  scowled  at  it.  He  shook  his  head  aggrievedly. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  house  just  about  here,’’  he  explained. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  hotel  and  a  garage,  and  a  cold  supper,  just  about 
here,’’  said  the  girl  cheerfully. 

“That’s  the  way  with  those  houses,’’  complained  the  owner.  “They 
never  stay  where  they’re  put.  At  night  they  go  around  and  visit  each 
other.  Where  do  you  think  you  are,  Fred?’’ 

“I  think  we’re  in  that  long  woods,  between  Loon  Lake  and  Stoughton 
on  the  Boston  Pike,’’  said  the  chauffeur,  “and,”  he  reiterated,  “there 
ought  to  be  a  house  somewhere  about  here — where  we  get  water.’’ 

“Well,  get  there,  then,  and  get  the  water,”  commanded  the  owner. 

“But  I  can’t  get  there,  sir,  till  I  get  the  water,”  returned  the  chauffeur. 
He  shook  out  two  collapsible  buckets,  and  started  down  the  shaft  of  light. 
“I  won’t  be  more  nor  five  min¬ 
utes,”  he  called. 

“I’m  going  with  him,”  said  the 
girl,  “I’m  cold. ” 

She  stepped  down  from  the  front 
seat,  and  the  owner  with  sudden  alac¬ 
rity  vaulted  the  door  and  started  after 

her.  • 

“You  coming?”  he  inquired  of  her 
brother. 

The  tone  of  the  invitation  seemed 
to  suggest  that  a  refusal  would  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  quarrel. 

“I  am  not!”  said  the  brother. 

‘You’ve  kept  me  twelve  hours  in  the 
open  air,  and  it’s  past  two,  and  I’m 
going  to  sleep.  You  can  take  it  from 
me  that  we  are  going  to  spend  the  rest 
of  this  night  here  in  this  road.” 

He  moved  his  cramped  joints  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  stretched  his  legs  the  full 
width  of  the  car. 

“If  you  can’t  get  plain  water,”  he 
called,  “get  club  soda.” 

He  buried  his  nose  in  the  collar  of 
his  fur  coat,  and  the  odors  of  camphor 
and  raccoon  skins  instantly  assailed 
him,  but  he  only  yawned  luxuriously 
and  disappeared  into  the  coat  as  a 
turtle  draws  into  its  shell.  From  the 
woods  about  him  the  smell  of  the  pine 
needles  pressed  upon  him  like  a  drug, 
and  before  the  footsteps  of  his  com¬ 
panions  were  lost  in  the  silence  he  was 


asleep.  But  his  sleep  was  only  a  review  of  his  waking  hours.  Still  on 
either  hand  rose  flying  dust  clouds  and  twirling  leaves ;  still  on  either  side 
raced  gray  stone  walls,  telegraph  poles,  hills  rich  in  autumn  colors;  and 
before  him  a  long  white  road,  unending,  interminable,  stretching  out  finally 
into  a  darkness  lit  by  flashing  shop-windows,  like  open  fireplaces,  by  street 
lamps,  by  swinging  electric  globes,  by  blinding  searchlights  of  hundreds  of 
darting  trolley  cars  with  terrifying  gongs,  and  then  a  cold  white  mist,  and 
again  on  every  side,  darkness,  except  where  the  four  great  lamps  blazed  a 
path  through  stretches  of  ghostly  woods. 

As  the  young  man  slumbered,  the  lamps  spluttered  and  sizzled  like 
bacon  in  a  frying-pan,  a  stone  rolled  noisily  down  the  bank,  a  white  owl, 
both  appalled  and  fascinated  by  the  dazzling  eyes  of  the  monster  blocking 
the  road,  hooted,  and  flapped  itself  away.  But  the  man  in  the  car  only 
shivered  slightly,  deep  in  the  sleep  of  utter  weariness. 

In  silence  the  girl  and  the  owner  followed  the  chauffeur.  They  had 
passed  out  of  the  light  of  the  lamps,  and  in  the  autumn  mist  the  electric 
torch  of  the  owner  was  as  ineffective  as  a  glow-worm.  The  mystery  of 
the  forest  fell  heavily  upon  them.  From  their  feet  the  dead  leaves  sent  up 
a  clean,  damp  odor,  and  on  either  side  and  overhead  the  giant  pine  trees 
whispered  and  rustled  in  the  night  wind. 

“Take  my  coat,  too,”  said  the  young  man.  “You’ll  catch  cold.”  He 
spoke  with  authority  and  began  to  slip  the  loops  from  the  big  horn  buttons. 
It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  girl  to  consider  her  health.  Nor  did  she  permit 
the  members  of  her  family  to  show  solicitude  concerning  it.  But  the 
anxiety  of  the  young  man  did  not  seem  to  offend  her.  She  thanked  him 
generously.  “These  coats  are  hard  to  walk  in,  and  I  want  to  walk,”  she 
exclaimed.  “I  like  to  hear  the  leaves  rustle  when  you  kick  them,  don’t 
you?  When  I  was  so  high,  1  used  to  pretend  it  was  wading  in  the  surf.” 

The  young  man  moved  over  to  the  gutter  of  the  road  where  the  leaves 
were  deepest  and  kicked  violently.  “And  the  more  noise  you  make,”  he 
said,  “the  more  you  frighten  away  the  wild  animals.” 

The  girl  shuddered  in  a  most  helpless  and  fascinating  fashion. 

“Don’t!”  she  whispered.  “I  didn’t  mention  it,  but  already  I  have  seen 
several  lions  crouching  behind  the  trees.” 

“Indeed?”  said  the  young  man.  His  tone  was  preoccupied.  He  had 
just  kicked  a  rock,  hidden  by  the  leaves,  and  was  standing  on  one  leg. 

“Do  you  mean  you  don’t  believe  me?”  asked  the  girl,  “or  is  it  that 

you  are  merely  brave?” 

“Merely  brave!”  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  “Massachusetts  is  so 
far  north  for  lions,”  he  continued, 
“that  I  fancy  what  you  saw  was  a 
grizzly  bear.  But  I  have  my  trusty 
electric  torch  with  me,  and  if  there  is 
anything  a  bear  can  not  abide,  it  is  to 
be  pointed  at  by  an  electric  torch.” 

“Let  us  pretend,”  cried  the  girl, 
“that  we  are  the  babes  in  the  wood, 
and  that  we  are  lost.” 

“We  don’t  have  to  pretend  we’re 
lost,”  said  the  man,  “and  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  the  babes  came  to  a  sad  end. 
Didn’t  they  die,  and  didn’t  the  birds 
bury  them  with  leaves?” 

“Sam  and  Fred  can  be  the  birds,” 
suggested  the  girl. 

“Fred  and  your  brother  hopping 
around  with  leaves  in  their  teeth  would 
look  silly,”  objected  the  man,  “I  doubt 
if  I  could  keep  from  laughing.  ” 

“Then,”  said  the  girl,  “they  can 
be  the  wicked  robbers  who  came  to 
kill  the  babes.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  man  with 
suspicious  alacrity,  “let  us  be  babes. 

If  I  have  to  die,”  he  went  on  heartily, 
“I  would  rather  die  with  you  than  live 
with  any  one  else.” 

When  he  had  spoken,  although  they 
were  entirely  alone  in  the  world  and 
quite  near  to  one  another,  it  was  as 
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though  the  girl  could  not  hear  him,  even  as 
though  he  had  not  spoken  at  all.  After  a 
silence,  the  girl  said:  “Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  car  now.’’ 

“I  won’t  do  it  again,’’  begged  the  man 
humbly. 

“We  will  pretend,’’  cried  the  girl,  “that 
the  car  is  a  van  and  that  we  are  gipsies,  and 
we’ll  build  a  campfire,  and  I  will  tell  your 
fortune.  ’  ’ 

“You  are  the  only  woman  who  can,’’  mut¬ 
tered  the  young  man. 

The  girl  stood  still  in  her  tracks. 

“I  thought  you  said — ’’  she  began  quietly. 
“I  know,’’  interrupted  the  man,  “but  you 
won’t  let  me  talk  seriously,  so  I  joke.  But 
some  day — ’’ 

“Oh,  look!’’  cried  the  girl.  “There’s 
Fred.’’ 

She  ran  from  him  down  the  road.  The 
young  man  followed  her  slowly,  his  fists  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  the  greatcoat,  and  kicking 
at  the  unoffending  leaves. 

The  chauffeur  was  peering  through  a 
double  iron  gate  hung  between  square  brick 
The  girl  shrinking  against  the  wall  P°sts.  The  lower  hinge  of  one  gate  was 

broken,  and  that  gate  lurched  forward,  leav¬ 
ing  an  opening.  By  the  light  of  the  electric 
torch  they  could  see  the  beginning  of  a  driveway,  rough  and  weed-grown, 
lined  with  trees  of  great  age  and  bulk,  and  an  unkempt  lawn,  strewn  with 
bushes,  and  beyond,  in  an  open  place  bare  of  trees  and  illuminated  faintly 
by  the  stars,  the  shadow  of  the  house,  black,  silent,  and  forbidding. 

“That’s  it,’’  whispered  the  chauffeur.  “I  was  here  before.  The  well  is 
over  there.  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 

“Why,’’  he  protested,  “this  is  the  Carey  place!  I  should  say  we  were 
lost.  We  must  have  left  the  road  an  hour  ago.  There’s  not  another  house 
within  miles.’’  But  he  made  no  movement  to  enter.  “Of  all  places!’’  he 
muttered. 

“Well,  then,’’  urged  the  girl  briskly,  “if  there’s  no  other  house,  let’s 
tap  Mr.  Carey’s  well  and  get  on.’’ 

“Do  you  know  who  he  is?’’  asked  the  man. 

The  girl  laughed.  “You  don’t  need  a  letter  of  introduction  to  take  a 
bucket  of  water,  do  you?’’  she  said. 

“It’s  Philip  Carey’s  house.  He  lives  here.’’  He  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
and  insistently,  as  though  the  information  must  carry  some  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  But  the  girl  showed  no  sign  of  enlightenment.  “You  remember 
the  Carey  boys?’’  he  urged.  “They  left  Harvard  the  year  I  entered.  They 
had  to  leave.  They  were  quite  mad.  All  the  Careys  have  been  mad.  The 
boys  were  queer  even  then,  and  awfully  rich.  Henry  ran  away  with  a  girl 
from  a  shoe  factory  in  Lowell  and  lives  in  Paris,  and  Philip  was  sent  here.’’ 

“ Sent  here?’’  repeated  the  girl.  Unconsciously  her  voice  also  had  sunk 
to  a  whisper. 

“He  has  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  and  keepers,  and  they  live  here  all  the  year 
round.  When  Fred  said  there  were  people  hereabouts,  I  thought  we  might 
strike  them  for  something  to  eat,  or  even 
to  put  us  up  for  the  night,  but,  Philip 
Carey!  I  shouldn’t  fancy — ’’ 

‘ ‘  I  should  think  not !  ’  ’  exclaimed  the  girl. 

For  a  minute  the  three  stood  silent,  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  iron  bars. 

“And  the  worst  of  it  is,’’  went  on  the 
young  man  irritably,  “he  could  give  us  such 
good  things  to  eat.’’ 

“It  doesn’t  look  it,’’  said  the  girl. 

“I  know,”  continued  the  man  in  the 
same  eager  whisper.  “But — who  was  it 
was  telling  me?  Some  doctor  I  know  who 
came  down  to  see  him.  He  said  Carey  does 
himself  awfully  well,  has  the  house  full  of 
bully  pictures,  and  the  family  plate,  and 
wonderful  collections — things  he  picked  up 
in  the  East — gold  ornaments,  and  jewels, 
and  jade.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think,”  said  the  girl  in 
the  same  hushed  voice,  “they  would  leave 
him  living  so  far  from  any  neighbors  with 
such  things  in  the  house.  Suppose  bur¬ 
glars  broke  in.” 

“Burglars!  Burglars  would  never  hear 
of  this  place.  How  could  they?”  Even 
his  friends  think  it’s  just  a  private  mad¬ 
house.” 

The  girl  shivered  and  drew  back  from 
the  gate. 

Fred  coughed  apologetically. 

"'I've  heard  of  it,”  he  volunteered. 

“There  was  a  piece  in  the  ‘Sunday  Post.’ 

It  said  he  eats  his  dinner  in  a  diamond 
crown,  and  all  the  walls  is  gold,  and  two 
monkeys  wait  on  table  with  gold — ” 

“Nonsense!”  said  the  man  sharply. 

“He  eats  like  any  one  else  and  dresses 
like  any  one  else.  How  far  is  the  well  from 
the  house?” 

“It’s  purty  near,”  said  the  chauffeur. 


“Pretty  near  the  house,  or  pretty  near  here?” 

“Just  outside  the  kitchen;  and  it  makes  a  creaky  noise.” 

“You  mean  you  don’t  want  to  go?” 

Fred’s  answer  was  unintelligible. 

“You  wait  here  with  Miss  Forbes,”  said  the  young  man.  “And  I’ll  get 
the  water.  ” 

“Yes,  sir!”  said  Fred,  quite  distinctly. 

“No,  sir!”  said  Miss  Forbes,  with  equal  distinctness.  “I’m  not  going 
to  be  left  here  alone — with  all  these  trees.  I’m  going  with  you.” 

“There  may  be  a  dog,”  suggested  the  young  man,  “or,  I  was  thinking 
if  they  heard  me  prowling  about,  they  might  take  a  shot — just  for  luck. 
Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  the  car  with  Fred?” 

“Down  that  long  road  in  the  dark?”  exclaimed  the  girl.  “Do  you 
think  I  have  no  imagination?” 

The  man  in  front,  the  girl  close  on  his  heels,  and  the  boy  with  the 
buckets  following,  crawled  through  the  broken  gate,  and  moved  cautiously 
up  the  gravel  driveway. 

Within  fifty  feet  of  the  house  the  courage  of  the  chauffeur  returned. 

“You  wait  here,”  he  whispered,  “and  if  I  wake  ’em  up,  you  shout  to 
’em  that  it’s  all  right,  that  it’s  only  me.” 

“Your  idea  being,”  said  the  young  man,  “that  they  will  then  fire  at  me. 
Clever  lad.  Run  along.” 

There  was  a  rustling  of  the  dead  weeds,  and  instantly  the  chauffeur  was 
swallowed  in  the  encompassing  shadows. 

Miss  Forbes  leaned  toward  the  young  man. 

“Do  you  see  a  light  in  that  lower  story?”  she  whispered. 

“No,”  said  the  man.  “Where?” 

After  a  pause  the  girl  answered:  “I  can’t  see  it  now,  either.  Maybe  I 
didn’t  see  it.  It  was  very  faint- — just  a  glow — it  might  have  been  phos¬ 
phorescence. 

“It  might,”  said  the  man.  He  gave  a  shrug  of  distaste.  “The  whole 
place  is  certainly  old  enough  and  decayed  enough.” 

For  a  brief  space  they  stood  quite  still,  and  at  once,  accentuated  by  their 
own  silence,  the  noises  of  the  night  grew  in  number  and  distinctness.  A 
slight  wind  had  risen  and  the  boughs  of  the  pines  roclced  restlessly,  making 
mournful  complaint;  and  at  their  feet  the  needles  dropping  in  a  gentle 
desultory  shower  had  the  sound  of  rain  in  springtime.  From  every  side 
they  were  startled  by  noises  they  could  not  place.  Strange  movements 
and  rustlings  caused  them  to  peer  sharply  into  the  shadows;  footsteps, 
that  seemed  to  approach,  and,  then,  having  marked  them,  skulk  away; 
branches  of  bushes  that  suddenly  swept  together,  as  though  closing  behind 
some  one  in  stealthy  retreat.  Although  they  knew  that  in  the  deserted 
garden  they  were  alone,  they  felt  that  from  the  shadows  they  were  being 
spied  upon,  that  the  darkness  of  the  place  was  peopled  by  malign  presences. 

The  young  man  drew  a  cigar  from  his  case  and  put  it  unlit  between  his  y 
teeth.  ifl 

“Cheerful,  isn’t  it?”  he  growled.  “These  dead  leaves  make  it  damp  as  V 
a  tomb.  If  I’ve  seen  one  ghost,  I’ve  seen  a  dozen.  I  believe  we’re  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  Carey  family’s  graveyard.” 

“I  thought  you  were  brave,”  said  the  girl. 

“I  am,”  returned  the  young  man,  “very  brave.  But  if  you  had  the 
most  wonderful  girl  on  earth  to  take  care  of  in  the  grounds  of  a  madhouse 
at  two  in  the  morning,  you’d  be  scared  too.” 

He  was  abruptly  surprised  by  Miss  Forbes  laying  her  hand  firmly  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  turning  him  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  Her  face  was 

so  near  his  that  he  felt  the  uneven  flutter¬ 
ing  of  her  breath  upon  his  cheek. 

“There  is  a  man,”  she  said,  “standing 
behind  that  tree.” 

By  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  he  saw,  in 
black  silhouette,  a  shoulder  and  head  pro¬ 
jecting  from  beyond  the  trunk  of  a  huge 
oak,  and  then  quickly  withdrawn.  The 
owner  of  the  head  and  shoulder  was  on  the 
side  of  the  tree  nearest  to  themselves,  his 
back  turned  to  them,  and  so  deeply  was 
his  attention  engaged  that  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  presence. 

“He  is  watching  the  house,”  said  the 
girl.  “Why  is  he  doing  that?” 

“I  think  it’s  Fred,”  whispered  the  man. 
“He’s  afraid  to  go  for  the  water.  That’s 
as  far  as  he’s  gone.”  He  was  about  to 
move  forward  when  there  came  from  the 
oak  tree  a  low  whistle.  The  girl  and  the 
man  stood  silent  and  motionless.  But  they 
knew  it  was  too  late;  that  they  had  been 
overheard.  A  voice  spoke  cautiously. 

“That  you’”  it  asked. 

With  the  idea  only  of  gaining  time,  the 
j'oung  man  responded  promptly  and  truth- 
full)".  “Yes,”  he  whispered. 

“Keep  to  the  right  of  the  house,”  com¬ 
manded  the  voice. 

The  young  man  seized  Miss  Forbes  by 
the  wrist  and  moving  to  the  right  drew  her 
quickly  with  him.  He  did  not  stop  until 
they  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  building, 
and  were  once  more  hidden  by  the  darkness. 

“The  plot  thickens,”  he  said.  “I  take 
it  that  that  fellow  is  a  keeper,  or  watch¬ 
man.  He  spoke  as  though  it  were  natural 
there  should  be  another  man  in  the  grounds, 
so  there’s  probably  two  of  them,  either  to 
keep  Carey  in,  or  to  keep  trespassers  out. 
Now,  I  think  I’ll  go  back  and  tell  him  that 


‘  1  just  swung  on  him,”  said  the  young  man 
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fetch 

water 


a  pail  of 
and  go.  ’ 
behind  a  tree?' 


fright. 


water,  and  that  all  they 


asked  the  girl.  “And 
'What’s  that?’’  she 


her  toward  the  gate, 
begged. 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to 
want  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  the 

“Why  should  a  watchman  hide 
why — ’  ’ 

She  ceased  abruptly  with  a  sharp  cry  of 
whispered. 

“What’s  what?’’  asked  the  young  man  startled.  “What  did  you  hear?’’ 

“It’s  over  there,  ’’  stammered  the  girl.  “Something — that — groaned.’’ 

“Pretty  soon  this  will  get  on  my  nerves,’’  said  the  man.  He  ripped 
open  his  greatcoat  and  reached  under  it.  “I've  been  stoned  twice,  when 
there  were  women  in  the  car,’’  he  said,  apologetically,  “and  so  now  at 
night  I  carry  a  gun.’’  He  shifted  the  darkened  torch  to  his  left  hand, 
and,  moving  a  few  yards,  halted  to  listen.  The  girl,  reluctant  to  be  left 
alone,  followed  slowly.  As  he  stood  immovable  there  came  from  the  leaves 
just  beyond  him  the  sound  of  a  feeble  struggle,  and  a  strangled  groan. 
The  man  bent  forward  and  flashed  the  torch.  He  saw  stretched  rigid  on  the 
ground  a  huge  wolf-hound.  Its  legs  were  twisted  horribly,  the  lips  drawn 
away  from  the  teeth,  the  eyes  glazed  in  an  agony  of  pain.  The  man  snapped 
off  the  light.  “Keep  back!’’  he  whispered  to  the  girl.  He  took  her  by  the 
arm  and  ran  with 

“Who  was  it?’’  she 

“It  was  a  dog,’’  he  answered.  “I  think — ” 

He  did  not  tell  her  what  he  thought. 

“I’ve  got  to  find  out  what  the  devil  has  happened  to  Fred!’’  he 
said.  “You  go  back  to  the  car.  Send  your  brother  here  on  the  run. 
Tell  him  there’s  going  to  be  a  rough-house.  You’re  not  afraid  to  go?” 

“No,’’  said  the  girl. 

A  shadow  blacker  than  the  night  rose  suddenly  before  them,  and  a  voice 
asked  sternly  but  quietly:  “What  are  you  doing  here?’’ 

The  young  man  lifted  his  arm  clear  of  the  girl,  and  shoved  her  quickly 
from  him.  In  his  hand  she  felt  the  pressure  of  the  revolver. 

“Well,’’  he  replied  truculently,  “and  what  are  you  doing  here?’’ 

“I  am  the  night  watchman,’’  answered  the  voice.  “Who  are  you?’’ 

It  struck  Miss  Forbes  if  the  watchman  knew  that  one  of  the  trespassers 
was  a  woman  he  would  be  at  once  reassured,  and  she  broke  in  quickly: 

“We  have  lost  our  way,’’  she  said  pleasantly.  “We  came  here — ’’ 

She  found  herself  staring  blindly  down  a  shaft  of  light.  For  an  instant 
the  torch  held  her,  and  then  from  her  swept  over  the  young  man. 

“Drop  that  gun!’’  cried  the  voice.  It  was  no  longer  the  same  voice;  it 
was  now  savage  and  snarling.  For  answer  the  young  man  pressed  the  torch 
in  his  left  hand,  and,  held  in  the  two  circles  of  light,  the  men  surveyed  each 
other.  The  newcomer  was  one  of  unusual  bulk  and  height.  The  collar  of 
his  overcoat  hid  his  mouth,  and  his  derby  hat  was  drawn  down  over  his 
forehead,  but  what  they  saw  showed  an  intelligent,  strong  face,  although 
for  the  moment  it  wore  a  menacing  scowl.  The  young  man  dropped  his 
revolver  into  his  pocket. 

“My  automobile  ran  dry,’’  he  said;  “we  came  in  here  to  get  some 
water.  My  chauffeur  is  back  there  somewhere  with  a  couple  of  buckets. 
This  is  Mr.  Carey’s  place,  isn’t  it?’’ 

“Take  that  light  out  of  my  eyes!’’  said  the  watchman. 

“Take  your  light  out  of  my  eyes,”  returned  the  young  man.  “You  can 
see  we’re  not — we  don’t  mean  any  harm.” 

The  two  lights  disappeared  simultaneously,  and  then  each,  as  though 
worked  by  the  same  hand,  sprang  forth  again. 

“What  did  you  think  I  was  going  to  do?”  the  young  man  asked.  He 
laughed  and  switched  off  his  torch. 

But  the  one  the  watchman  held  in  his 
hand  still  moved  from  the  face  of  the  girl 
to  that  of  the  young  man. 

“How’d  you  know  this  was  the  Carey 
house?”  he  demanded.  “Do  you  know 
Mr.  Carey?” 

“No,  but  I  know  this  is  his  house.” 

For  a  moment  from  behind  his  mask 
of  light  the  watchman  surveyed  them  in 
silence.  Then  he  spoke  quickly: 

“I’ll  take  you  to  him,”  he  said,  “if  he 
thinks  it’s  all  right,  it’s  all  right.” 

The  girl  gave  a  protesting  cry.  The 
young  man  burst  forth  indignantly: 

“You  will  not!”  he  cried.  “Don’t  be 
an  idiot!  You  talk  like  a  Tenderloin  cop. 

Do  we  look  like  second-story  workers?” 

“I  found  you  prowling  around  Mr. 

Carey’s  grounds  at  two  in  the  morning,” 
said  the  watchman  sharply,  “with  a  gun  in 
your  hand.  My  job  is  to  protect  this  place, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  you  both  to  Mr. 

Carey.  ’  ’ 

Until  this  moment  the  young  man  could 
see  nothing  save  the  shaft  of  light  and  the 
tiny,  blowing  bulb  at  its  base;  now  into  the 
light  there  protruded  a  black  revolver. 

‘Keep  your  hands  up,  and  walk  ahead 
of  me  to  the  house,”  commanded  the  watch¬ 
man.  “The  woman  will  go  in  front.” 

The  young  man  did  not  move.  Under 
his  breath  he  muttered  impotently,  and  bit 
at  his  lower  lip. 

“See  here,”  he  said,  “I’ll  go  with  you, 
but  you  shan’t  take  this  lady  in  front  of 
that  madman.  Let  her  go  to  her  car.  It’s 
only  a  hundred  yards  from  here;  you  know 
perfectly  well  she — ” 

“I  know  where  your  car  is,  all  right,” 
said  the  watchman  steadily,  “and  I’m  not 


going  to  let  you  get  away  in  it  till  Mr. 

Carey’s  seen  you.”  The  revolver  motioned 
forward.  Miss  Forbes  stepped  in  front  of  it 
and  appealed  eagerly  to  the  young  man. 

“Do  what  he  says,  ’ ’  she  urged.  “It’s  only 
his  .duty.  Please!  Indeed,  I  don’t  mind.” 

She  turned  to  the  watchman.  “Which  way 
do  you  want  us  to  go?”  she  asked. 

“Keep  in  the  light,”  he  ordered. 

The  light  showed  the  broad  steps  leading 
to  the  front  entrance  of  the  house,  and  in  its 
shaft  they  climbed  them,  pushed  open  the 
unlocked  door,  and  stood  in  a  small  hallway. 

It  led  into  a  greater  hall  beyond.  By  the  few 
electric  lights  still  burning  they  noted  that 
the  interior  of  the  house  was  as  rich  and  well 
cared  for  as  the  outside  was  miserable.  With 
a  gesture  for  silence  the  watchman  motioned 
them  into  a  small  room  on  the  right  of  the 
hallway.  It  had  the  look  of  an  office,  and 
was  apparently  the  place  where  were  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  estate. 

In  an  open  grate  there  was  a  dying  fire ; 
in  front  of  it  stood  a  fiat  desk  covered  with 
papers  and  japanned  tin  boxes. 

“You  stay  here  till  I  fetch  Mr.  Carey,  and 
the  servants,  ’  ’  commanded  the  watchman. 

“Don’t  try  to  get  out,  and,”  he  added  men¬ 
acingly,  “don’t  make  no  noise.”  With  his  revolver  he  pointed  at  the  two 
windows.  They  were  heavily  barred.  “Those  bars  keep  Mr.  Carey  in,” 
he  said,  “and  I  guess  they  can  keep  you  in,  too.  The  other  watchman,” 
he  added,  “will  be  just  outside  this  door.”  But  still  he  hesitated,  glowering 
with  suspicion ;  unwilling  to  trust  them  alone.  His  face  lit  with  an  ugly  smile. 

“Mr.  Carey’s  very  bad  to-night,”  he  said  insinuatingly;  “he  won’t  keep 
his  bed  and  he’s  wandering  about  the  house.  If  he  found  you  by  your¬ 
selves,  he  might — ” 

The  young  man,  who  had  been  staring  at  the  fire, 
his  heel. 


One  had  a  gorgeous  kimono 


swung  sharply  on 


“You  get-to-hell-out-of-here !’ 

The  watchman  stepped  into 
door  when  a  man  sprang  lightly 
crack  left  by  the  open  door  the 
greeting. 


he  said. 

the  hall  and  was  cautiously  closing  the 
up  the  front  steps.  Through  the  inch 
trespassers  heard  the  newcomer’s  eager 


‘I  can’t  get  him 


“He’s  snoring  like  a  hog.” 


you 


I  tell 


you 


shamming. 


You  fool! 


A  |p  . 

-  .....  -  A 


A 


.. ... 


right!”  he  panted. 

The  watchman  exclaimed  savagely: 

“He’s  fooling  you.  He  gasped.  I  didn’t  mor’  nor  slap  him.  Did 
throw  water  on  him?” 

“I  drowned  him!”  returned  the  other.  “He  never  winked, 
we  gotta  walk,  and  damn  quick!” 

“Walk!”  The  watchman  cursed  him  foully.  “How  far  could  we  walk? 
I’ll  bring  him  to,”  he  swore.  “He’s  scared  of  us,  and  he’s  shamming.” 
He  gave  a  sudden  start  of  alarm.  “That’s  it,  he’s 
You  shouldn’t  have  left  him.” 

There  was  the  swift  patter  of  retreating  footsteps,  and  then  a  sudden 
halt,  and  they  heard  the  watchman  command:  “Go  back,  and  keep  the 

other  two  till  I  come.” 

The  next  instant  from  the  outside  the 
door  was  softly  closed  upon  them. 

It  had  no  more  than  shut  when  to  the 
surprise  of  Miss  Forbes  the  young  man,  with 
a  delighted  and  vindictive  chuckle,  sprang 
to  the  desk  and  began  to  drum  upon  it  with 
his  fingers.  It  were  as  though  he  were 
practising  upon  a  typewriter. 

“Fie  missed  these,”  he  muttered  jubi¬ 
lantly.  The  girl  leaned  forward.  Beneath 
his  fingers  she  saw,  flush  with  the  table,  a 
roll  of  little  ivory  buttons.  She  read  the 
words  “Stables,”  “Servants’  hall.”  She 
raised  a  pair  of  very  beautiful  and  very 
bewildered  eyes. 

“But  if  he  wanted  the  servants,  why 
didn’t  the  Watchman  do  that?”  she  asked. 

“Because  he  isn’t  a  watchman,  an¬ 
swered  the  young  man.  “Because  he’s 
robbing  this  house.” 

He  took  the  revolver  from  his  encum¬ 
bering  greatcoat,  slipped  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  the  coat  from  him.  He  motioned 
the  girl  into  a  corner.  “Keep  out  of  the 
line  of  the  door,”  he  ordered. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  begged  the  girl. 
“They  came  in  a  car,”  whispered  the 
young  man.  “It’s  broken  down,  and  they 
can’t  get  away.  When  the  big  fellow 
stopped  us  and  I  flashed  my  torch,  I  saw 
their  car  behind  him  in  the  road  with  the 
front  off  and  the  lights  out.  He’d  seen  the 
lamps  of  our  car,  and'  now  they  want  it  to 
escape  in.  That’s  why  he  brought  us  here 
— to  keep  us  from  it.” 

“And  Fred!”  gasped  the  girl.  “Fred’s 


hurt!’ 


'I  guess  Fred  stumbled  into 


He  felt  carefully  of  the  point  of  the  chin,  and  glanced  up 


(j) 


fellow,”  assented  the  young  man, 

fellow  put  him  out ;  then  he  saw 


big 


the  big 
and  the 
Fred 
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was  a  chauffeur,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  bring  him  to,  so  that  he  can  run  the 
car  for  them.  You  needn’t  worry  about  Fred.  He’s  been  in  four  smash-ups.” 

The  young  man  bent  forward  to  listen,  but  from  no  part  of  the  great  house 
came  any  sign.  He  exclaimed  angrily. 

“They  must  be  drugged,”  he  growled.  He  ran  to  the  desk  and  made  vicious 
jabs  at  the  ivory  buttons. 

“Suppose  they’re  out  of  order,”  he  whispered. 

There  was  the  sound  of  leaping  feet.  The  young  man  laughed  nervously. 
“No,  it’s  all  right,”  he  cried.  “They’re  coming!” 

The  door  flung  open  and  the  big  burglar  and  a  small,  rat-like  figure  of  a  man 
burst  upon  them ;  the  big  one  pointing  his  revolver. 

“Come  with  me  to  your  car!”  he  commanded.  “You’ve  got  to  take  us  to 
Boston.  Quick,  or  I'll  blow  your  face  off.” 

Although  the  young  man  glared  bravely  enough  at  the  steel  barrel  and 
the  lifted  trigger,  swaying  a  few  inches  from  his  eyes,  his  body,  as  though 
weak  with  fright,  shifted  slightly  and  his  feet  made  a  shuffling  noise  upon 
the  floor.  When  the  weight  of  his  body  was  balanced  on  the  ball  of  his  right 
foot,  the  shuffling  ceased.  Had  the  burglar  lowered  his  eyes,  the  maneuvre  to 
him  would  have  been  significant,  but  his  eyes  were  following  the  barrel  of  his 
revolver. 

In  the  mind  of  the  young  man  the  one  thought  uppermost  was  that  he  must 
gain  time,  but,  with  a  revolver  in  his  face,  he  found  his  desire  to  gain  time 
swiftly  diminishing.  Still,  when  he  spoke,  it  was  with  deliberation. 

“My  chauffeur,”  he  began  slowly. 

The  burglar  snapped  at  him  like  a  dog.  "To  hell  with  your  chauffeur !”  he 
cried.  “Your  chauffeur  has  run  away.  You  come  and  drive  that  car  yourself,  or 
I’ll  leave  you  here  with  the  top  of  your  head  off.” 

The  face  of  the  young  man  suddenly  flashed  with  pleasure.  His  eyes,  looking 
past  the  burglar  to  the  door,  lit  with  relief. 

“There’s  the  chauffeur  now!”  he  cried. 

The  big  burglar  for  one  instant  glanced  over  his  right  shoulder. 

For  months  at  a  time,  on  Soldiers  Field,  the  young  man  had  thrown  himself  at 
human  targets,  that  ran  and  dodged  and  evaded  him,  and  the  hulking  burglar, 
motionless  before  him,  was  easily  his  victim. 

He  leaped  at  him,  his  left  arm  swinging  like  a  scythe,  and,  with  the  impact  of 
a  club,  the  blow  caught  the  burglar  in  the  throat. 

The  pistol  went  off  impotenlly;  the  burglar  with  a  choking  cough  sank  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor. 

The  young  man  tramped  over  him  and  upon  him,  and  beat  the  second  burglar 
with  savage,  whirlwind  blows.  The  second  burglar,  shrieking  with  pain,  turned 
to  fly,  and  a  fist,  that  fell  where  his  bump  of  honesty  should  have  been,  drove  his 
head  against  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

At  the  same  instant  from  the  belfry  on  the  roof  there  rang  out  on  the  night  the 
sudden  tumult  of  a  bell;  a  bell  that  told  as  plainly  as  though  it  clamored  with  a 
human  tongue,  that  the  hand  that  rang  it  was  driven  with  fear;  fear  of  fire,  fear 
of  thieves,  fear  of  a  madman  with  a  knife  in  his  hand  running  amuck ;  perhaps  at 
that  moment  creeping  up  the  belfry  stairs. 

From  all  over  the  house  there  was  the  rush  of  feet  and  men’s  voices,  and  from 
the  garden  the  light  of  dancing  lanterns.  And  while  the  smoke  of  the  revolver 
still  hung  motionless,  the  open  door  was  crowded  with  half-clad  figures.  At  their 
head  were  two  young  men.  One  who  had  drawn  over  his  night  clothes  a  serge 
suit,  and  who,  in  even  that  garb,  carried  an  air  of  authority ;  and  one,  tall,  stoop¬ 
ing,  weak  of  face  and  light-haired,  with  eyes  that  blinked  and  trembled  behind 
great  spectacles  and  who,  for  comfort,  hugged  about  him  a  gorgeous  kimono.  For 
an  instant  the  newcomers  stared  stupidly  through  the  smoke  at  the  bodies  on  the 
floor  breathing  stertorously,  at  the  young  man  with  the  lust  of  battle  still  in  his 
face,  at  the  girl  shrinking  against  the  wall.  It  was  the  young  man  in  the  serge 
suit  who  was  the  first  to  move. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

“These  are  burglars,”  said  the  owner  of  the  car.  “We  happened  to  be  passing 
in  my  automobile,  and — ” 

The  young  man  was  no  longer  listening.  With  an  alert,  professional  manner 
he  had  stooped  over  the  big  burglar.  With  his  thumb  he  pushed  back  the  man’s 
eyelids,  and  ran  his  fingers  over  his  throat  and  chin.  He  felt  carefully  of  the 
point  of  the  chin,  and  glanced  up. 

“You’ve  broken  the  bone,”  he  said. 

“I  just  swung  on  him,”  said  the  young  man.  He  turned  his  eyes,  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  presence  of  the  girl. 

At  the  same  moment  the  man  in  the  kimono  cried  nervously.  “Ladies  present, 
ladies  present.  Go  put  your  clothes  on,  everybody;  put  your  clothes  on.” 

The  men  in  the  doorway  looked  for  orders  to  the  young  man  with  the  stern 
face. 

He  scowled  at  the  figure  in  the  kimono. 

“You  will  please  go  to  your  room,  sir,”  he  said.  He  stood  up,  and  bowed  to 
Miss  Forbes.  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  asked,  “you  must  want  to  get  out  of  this. 
Will  you  please  go  into  the  library?” 

He  turned  to  the  robust  youths  in  the  door,  and  pointed  at  the  second  burglar. 

“Move  him  out  of  the  way,”  he  ordered. 


The  man  in  the  kimono  smirked  and  bowed. 

“Allow  me,”  he  said;  “allow  me  to  escort  you  to  the  library.  This  is  no  place 
for  ladies.” 

The  young  man  with  the  stern  face  frowned  impatiently. 

"You  will  please  return  to  your  room,  sir,”  he  repeated. 

With  an  attempt  at  dignity  the  figure  in  the  kimono  gathered  the  silk  robe 
closer  about  him. 

“Certainly,”  he  said.  “If  you  think  you  can  get  on  without  me — I  will  retire,” 
and  lifting  his  bare  feet  mincingly,  he  tiptoed  away.  Miss  Forbes  looked  after 
him  with  an  expression  of  relief,  of  repulsion,  of  great  pity.  . 

The  owner  of  the  car  glanced  at  the  young  man  with  the  stern  face,  and  raised 
his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

The  young  man  had  taken  the  revolver  from  the  limp  fingers  of  the  burglar 
and  was  holding  it  in  his  hand.  The  other  gave  what  was  half  a  laugh  and  half  a 
sigh  of  compassion. 

“So,  that’s  Carey?”  he  said. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  The  young  man  with  the  stern  face  made  no 
answer.  His  head  was  bent  over  the  revolver.  He  broke  it  open,  and  spilled  the 
cartridges  into  his  palm.  Still  he  made  no  answer.  When  he  raised  his  head,  his 
eyes  were  no  longer  stern,  but  wistful,  and  filled  with  an  inexpressible  loneliness. 

“No,  /  am  Carey,”  he  said. 

The  one  who  had  blundered  stood  helpless,  tongue-tied,  with  no  presence  of 
mind  beyond  knowing  that  to  explain  would  offend  further. 

The  other  seemed  to  feel  for  him  more  than  for  himself.  In  a  voice,  low  and 
peculiarly  appealing,  he  continued  hurriedly. 

“He  is  my  doctor,”  he  said.  “He  is  a  young  man,  and  he  has  not  had  many 
advantages — his  manner  is  not — I  find  we  do  not  get  on  together.  I  have  asked 
them  to  send  me  some  one  else.”  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  stood  unhappily 
silent.  The  knowledge  that  the  strangers  were  acquainted  with  his  story  seemed 
to  rob  him  of  his  earlier  confidence.  He  made  an  uncertain  movement,  as  though 
to  relieve  them  of  his  presence. 

Miss  Forbes  stepped  toward  him  eagerly. 

“You  told  me  I  might  wait  in  the  library,”  she  said.  “Won’t  you  take  me 
there?” 

For  a  moment  the  man  did  not  move,  but  stood  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  with  a  smile,  was  trying  to  hide  the  compassion  in 
her  eyes. 

“Will  you  go?”  he  asked  wistfully. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  girl. 

The  young  man  laughed  with  pleasure 

“I  am  unpardonable,”  he  said.  “I  live  so  much  alone — that  I  forget.”  Like 
one  who,  issuing  from  a  close  room,  encounters  the  morning  air,  he  drew  a  deep, 
happy  breath.  “It  has  been  three  years  since  a  woman  has  been  in  this  house,” 
he  said  simply.  “And  I  have  not  even  thanked  you,”  he  went  on,  “nor  asked  you 
if  you  are  cold,”  he  cried  remorsefully,  “or  hungry.  How  nice  it  would  be  of 
you,  if  you  would  say  you  are  hungry.” 

The  girl  walked  beside  him,  laughing  lightly,  and  as  they  disappeared  into  the 
greater  hall  beyond,  the  owner  of  the  car  heard  her  cry:  “You  never  robbed  your 
own  ice-chest?  How  have  you  kept  from  starving?  Show  me  where  it  is,  and  we 
will  rob  it  together.” 

The  voice  of  their  host  rang  through  the  empty  house  with  a  laugh  like  that  of 
an  eager,  happy  child. 

“Heavens!”  said  the  owner  of  the  car,  “is  she  a  wonder!”  But  neither  the 
prostrate  burglars,  nor  the  servants,  intent  on  strapping  their  wrists  together, 
gave  him  any  answer. 

As  they  were  finishing  the  supper  filched  from  the  ice-chest,  Fred  was  brought 
before  them  from  the  kitchen.  He  had  been  dragged  by  the  legs  from  under  the 
barn.  The  blow  the  burglar  had  given  him  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  cold 
beefsteak,  and  the  water  thrown  on  him  to  revive  him  was  thawing  from  his 
leather  breeches.  Mr.  Carey  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  rewarded  him  beyond 
the  avaricious  dreams  even  of  a  chauffeur. 

As  the  three  trespassers  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  many  pails  of  water, 
the  girl  turned  to  the  lonely  figure  in  the  doorway  and  waved  her  hand. 

“May  we  come  again?”  she  called. 

But  young  Mr.  Carey  did  not  trust  his  voice  to  answer.  Standing  erect,  with 
folded  arms,  in  dark  silhouette  in  the  light  of  the  hall,  he  bowed  his  head. 

Deaf  to  alarm  bells,  to  pistol  shots,  to  cries  for  help,  they  found  her  brother 
sleeping  sweetly. 

“He  is  a  charming  chaperon,”  said  the  owner  of  the  car. 

With  the  girl  beside  him,  with  Fred  crouched,  shivering,  on  the  step,  he  threw 
in  the  clutch;  the  servants  from  the  house  waved  the  emptied  buckets  in  salute, 
and  the  great  car  sprang  forward  into  the  awakening  day  toward  the  golden  dome 
over  the  Boston  Common.  In  the  rear  seat  her  brother  shivered  and  yawned,  and 
then  sat  erect. 

“Did  you  get  the  water?”  he  demanded,  anxiously. 

There  was  a  grim  silence. 

“Yes,”  said  the  owner  of  the  car  patiently.  “You  needn’t  worry  any  longer. 
We  got  the  water.” 


The  three  trespassers  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  many  pails  of  water 
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Ghosts  of  Senzeille 


HERE  stood  an  abbey,  with  a  tall  church 
roof  and  long  gray  buildings,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  flat  valley.  The  valley  was  white 
with  snow,  and  the  mountains  about  were 
dark  with  forest,  and  above  the  abbey 
roofs  industrious  chimneys  sent  a  reek 
into  the  air.  Oh,  it  was  rich,  the  abbey! 
Its  domains  spread  away  a  dozen  miles  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  over  the  steep  woods  and  low-set  villages.  How¬ 
ever,  among  its  feudatories,  your  hill  baron  in  his  small 
stiff  box  of  a  castle  might  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Abbot, 
and  follow  his  own  violent  will,  and  be  little  the  worse 
for  it  otherwise,  yet  if  he  knew  what  good  living  was 
he  would  not  pass  the  abbey  at  dinner-time  without 
wishing  he  were  on  good  enough  terms  with  the  Lord 
Abbot  to  invite  himself  to  dinner.  Abbey  cooking  and 
hill  castle  cooking  were  very  different  things.  We  are 
but  human.  Pride  is  only  pride,  but  pastry  is  pastry. 

Baron  Conrad  de  Rocamodor  was  one  of  those  who 
know  what  good  living  is  and  follow  discretion  wher¬ 
ever  she  leads  by  green  pastures.  By  character,  cus¬ 
tom,  and  family  tradition  he  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  Abbot  at  Christmas  time.  Hence,  this  25th 
of  December,  he  sat  at  the  Abbot’s  right  hand,  in  the 
reverend  lordship’s  private  dining-room.  The  first 
course  was  before  him,  a  turbot  with  a  marvelous 
sauce.  He  was  a  stout,  red-faced  man  with  a  quibbling, 
roguish  eye,  a  great  oblong  beard,  well  cared  for,  a 
cultivated  palate,  an  appetite  well  preserved  and  prized. 
Opposite  him,  on  the  Abbot’s  left,  sat  the  Subprior,  a 
lean  man,  argumentative,  deferential,  learned  not  less 
in  scholastic  divinity  than  in  condiments  and  savors. 
The  Abbot  was  a  small,  elderly  aristocrat  with  the  face, 
almost,  of  a  child,  so  round,  so  rosy,  and  smooth  his 
cheeks,  so  blue  and  innocent  his  eyes.  But  around 
those  eyes  innumerable  fine  wrinkles  rayed  out  when 
he  smiled,  or  when  he  laughed  with  a  shaking  and  jelly- 
like  oscillation  of  fat  ribs.  His  was  a  high  and  distin¬ 
guished  lineage.  From  his  lips,  that  had  still  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Cupid’s  bow  of  youth,  grave  eloquence 
and  caustic  comment  could  flow,  the  wit  of  the  spirit, 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the  jest  of  nature  and  chance 
— sunt  ridicula  rerum. 

“What  a  sauce!”  sighed  the  baron.  “Reverend, 
your  cook  should  be  canonized.” 

And  at  that  moment  there  entered  a  lank  and  shuf¬ 
fling  brother,  with  a  dusty  bottle  under  his  arm,  who 
announced  that,  supposing  it  agreeable  to  the  Lord 
Abbot,  there  was  “without  and  but  newly  arrived  a 
youthful  knight,  en  voyage  d' aventure,"  meaning  a 
young  man  who,  having  received  a  symbolical  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  was  now  traveling  after  excitement. 

“Plague!”  cried  the  baron.  “These  knights  errant 
are  all  serious.  What  do  they  care  about  sauces?” 

The  Abbot  chuckled.  The  Subprior,  obsequious  to 
the  Abbot’s  chuckle,  argued  in  rebuttal: 

“But  their  appetites,  baron,  are  fresh  as  the  bloom 
on  a  peach;”  to  which  the  baron,  who  was  a  casuist, 
retorted  that  a  turbot  sauce  was  not  meant  for  the 
hunger  of  the  body,  but  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
palate. 

The  Abbot  laid  his  finger  beside  his  nose  and  said 
that  he  had  an  idea.  The  three  leaned  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  above  the  turbot,  which  lay  bathed  in  golden 
sauce,  and  whispered ;  while  the  lank  brother — by  name 
Anthony — with  the  dusty  bottle  under  his  arm,  thought 
of  nothing  in  particular  and  gazed  at  the  bald  top  of 
the  Abbot’s  head,  where  the  urbane  artist,  Time,  had 
replaced  the  razor,  maintaining,  cultivating,  polishing 
to  a  silky  surface  the  Abbot’s  tonsure  of  humility. 
Presently  the  Subprior  clapped  his  hands  to  his  sides 
and  declared  the  Abbot’s  idea  more  exquisite  than  the 
turbot  sauce. 

Therefore  Sir  Clement  de  Beaudesert  de  Coudray, 
knight  en  voyage  <V aventure,  was  soon  seated  oppo¬ 
site  the  Abbot,  taking  the  bloom  off  his  appetite. 


Doubtless  the  baron  was  right.  The  hunger  of  youth 
is  brusk  and  illiterate.  It  understands  not  your 
shadowy  and  blended  flavor.  The  knight  was  a  thin¬ 
faced  young  man  with  sinewy  brown  hands,  regardful 
gray  eyes,  and  a  mind  set  upon  his  business,  so  it 
seemed.  With  the  passing  away  of  the  turbot  he  be¬ 
gan,  with  such  politeness  as  showed  him  a  well-bred 
youth,  but  with  a  gravity  and  directness  extraordinary: 

“Reverend  sir,  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  all  of  my 
vocation  in  life  are  pledged  to  the  duty  of  righting  all 
wrongs  wherever  we  find  them.  Now,  though  I  have 
been  a  knight  errant  for  nearly  a  week,  yet  during  all  my 
travels  hitherto  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
such  wrongs,  inasmuch  as  people  have  seemed  to  be 
out  of  all  reason  contented.  For  mostly  wherever  I 
came  they  declared  themselves  to  be  doing  very  well. 
And  if  I  asked  them,  reasonably,  ‘How  then  am  I  to 
gain  glory?’  they  didn’t  know;  they  offered  no  sugges¬ 
tions,  save  that  I  make  haste  to  go  and  gain  it  some¬ 
where  else.  On  this  point  they  were  in  fact  urgent. 
This  I  hold  to  be  in  itself  a  wrong  to  the  order  of 
chivalry,  for  how  can  the  order  prosper  under  such 
conditions?” 

“True,”  said  the  little  Abbot.  “People  are  marvel¬ 
ously  apt  to  dislike  being  deprived  of  their  grievances.  ” 

The  baron  pulled  his  beard  and  thought:  “This 
young  man  is  serious  as  Saint  Ursula’s  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  virgins!” 

“Far  be  it  from  me,”  continued  the  knight,  “to 
imagine  that  wrongs,  or  things  ill  managed,  or  need¬ 
ing  to  be  set  right,  can  exist  within  your  reverend  lord¬ 
ship’s  jurisdiction;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  knight  errant’s  business  to  have  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  as  well  as  to  do  valiant  deeds,  you  might  give 
me  information  looking  to  that  end,  which  would  be  of 
great  value  and  benefit  my  character.  For,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  knight’s  duty,  when  he  meets  with 
abbots,  priests,  anchorets,  pilgrims,  and  other  holy 
persons,  to  inquire  what  chances  there  are  about  to 
cultivate  himself  in  some  manner.  For  this  is  his 
twofold  quest,  to  perform  duties,  and  to  improve  in 
experience.” 

The  baron  groaned  inwardly:  “This  young  man  is 
serious  as  a  coffin  lid !  There  goes  my  appetite!” 

“Why,  precisely!”  said  the  Abbot.  “Those  are 
worthy  and  discerning  remarks.  The  only  thing  that 
occurs  to  me  is  this:  It  happens  that  on  Christmas 
night  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  Senzeille  by 
those  fitted  for  it — that  is,  having  youthful  earnestness 
and  seriousness  of  purpose — a  sight  which  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  very  kind  of  thing  knight  errants  like,  con¬ 
firming  in  their  minds  the  need  of  sobriety  of  spirit 
and  a  grave  demeanor.  Let  me  explain  the  circum¬ 
stance.  ’  ’ 

Here  entered  the  lank  brother  with  a  pigeon  pie. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  pie  the  Abbot  told, 
with  leisure  and  detail,  the  Legend  of  the  Twenty -seven 
of  Senzeille. 


II 

— tf'OU  must  know  that  many  years  ago,  some  four 
(  §  or  five  earthly  generations,  some  hundred 

yy  and  fifty  years,  Senzeille  Abbey  was  small 
and  poor.  No  pious  layman  could  be  found 
to  endow  it,  and  for  this  reason.  By  some  unknown 
dispensation,  infection,  calamity,  or  punishment  for 
unrecorded  sin  all  the  twenty-six  brothers,  together 
with  their  Abbot,  were  afflicted  by  a  curious  dis¬ 
ease,  malady,  or  distemper,  whereby  no  man  would 
have  any  belief  in  their  holiness.  Now  the  main, 
if  not  the  only,  symptom  or  sign  of  this  affliction 
was  a  certain  extraordinary  light-heartedness,  gaiety, 
friskiness,  or  merriment,  unedifying  and  remarkable. 
Their  poverty  did  them  no  good.  The  contumely 


of  the  world  about  could  not  cure  them.  Such  were 
their  high  spirits  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  bring  themselves  to  sing  the  penitential  offices, 
and  then  they  always  sang  them  too  fast,  although 
lauds  and  the  Magnificat  they  delighted  in  and  per¬ 
formed  with  good  success.  Their  Confiteor  was 
a  scandal,  but  their  Gloria  was  unctuous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  If  a  brother  retired  to  his  cell  for  soli¬ 
tary  meditation,  the  more  he  meditated  the  more  he 
felt  delighted  with  everything,  until  he  needs  must 
have  a  solitary  dance,  shuffle,  or  jig  to  work  off  his 
exuberance.  If  a  brother  had  to  labor  all  day  in  the 
hay  fields,  the  more  his  back  ached  and  his  stomach 
felt  empty  the  more  he  laughed  to  think  of  the  thirst, 
appetite,  and  capacity  for  comfort  he  was  gathering  in 
for  the  end  of  the  day.  Never  was  a  monastery  so 
singular.  The  Abbot  himself  was  no  better  than  the 
worst.  It  is  said  that  once,  having  risen  at  dawn  to 
the  end  of  mortifying  the  sloth  of  the  flesh,  he  was 
seen — out  of  mere  pleasure  at  the  beauty  of  the  sunrise 
and  the  joyful  appearance  of  another  day — endeavoring 
to  stand  on  his  head  against  the  baptistery  wall — a  thing 
that  he  admitted — no,  not  unsuitable  to  an  abbot:  he 
did  not  admit  that — but  impracticable  for  himself  per¬ 
sonally,  impossible  of  accomplishment,  and  therefore 
not  in  all  respects  an  adequate  and  efficient  expression 
of  praise  for  the  divine  creation.  To  prove  that  this 
lightness  of  spirits  was  in  the  nature  of  a  disease  it 
needed  only  to  be  seen  how  it  was  plainly  infectious; 
how  as  time  went  on  even  the  poor  peasantry  of  the 
countryside  were  growing  more  and  more  buoyant  in 
demeanor,  apt  to  dance,  sing,  and  laugh  on  small  occa¬ 
sions,  and  in  all  these  respects  to  follow  the  misleading 
example  of  the  Senzeille  brethren.  And  this  infection 
even  reached  the  feudal  gentry,  so  that  a  certain  baron, 
one  William  de  Rocamodor,  ancestor  of  this  the  present 
baron,  by  being  merely  a  near  neighbor  of  the  abbey, 
became  noted  for  the  violence  of  the  strange  malady 
that  possessed  him  for  making,  and  causing  to  be 
made,  quibbles,  quips,  and  trifling  plays  upon  words, 
this  being  the  form  which  the  Senzeille  disease  took 
in  his  case. 

“The  evil  fame  of  the  abbey  spread  abroad,  as  time 
passed,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  authority.  Finally 
action  was  taken  at  a  council  held  at  the  city  of 
Treves.  In  wisdom  it  was  seen  fit  to  remove  the  Abbot 
and  the  twenty-six  brothers  and  despatch  them  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  into  distant  heathendom,  that  they  might 
become  sobered,  convinced,  and  persuaded  to  a  sounder 
doctrine,  and  so  be  rid  of  the  heresy  that  this  world  is 
something  other  than  a  vale  of  tears.  William  of 
Rocamodor  was  deprived  of  his  feof,  and  forced  to 
go  on  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  captured 
and — perhaps  wisely — beheaded  by  the  Soldan  for  ex¬ 
tracting  puns  from  the  Koran.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
of  Senzeille  none  ever  returned  in  the  body.  The 
legend  speaks  of  rumors  from  far  lands — from  Lap- 
land,  Tartary,  and  Cathay,  from  Ethiopia  and  from 
islands  in  the  sea — rumors  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  scattering  of  the  Senzeille  monks  was  no  better 
than  the  scattering  of  contagion — rumors  that  here  and 
there  about  the  world  of  heathendom  travelers  had 
come  upon  communities  of  converts  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinct  and  peculiar  friskiness,  joviality,  or  gusto,  un¬ 
mistakable  in  kind,  and  that  always  could  there  be 
tound  memories,  traditions  of  the  presence  of  a  Sen¬ 
zeille  monk. 

“For  some  years  the  abbey  stood  empty.  Then  it 
was  generously  endowed,  new  buildings  were  added,  a 
body  of  sober,  discreet,  and  austere  brothers  placed 
there.  The  old  cloister  was  given  over  to  baser  uses, 
and  remains  so  used  to  this  day,  the  former  cells  and 
common  rooms  being  employed  as  storehouses  for  grain 
and  farm  implements.  It  knew  no  more  of  its  old 
acquaintances  save  this:  that  on  Christmas  night  any 
religious  brother  or  knight  errant  who  is  young  and 

{Continued  on  page  2i) 
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serious  enough  to  desire  that  discomfort,  if  he  will 
keep  watch  and  ward  in  the  old  cloister,  may,  it  is  said, 
see  the  ghosts  of  the  twenty-seven  of  Senzeille,  and 
with  them  William  of  Rocamodor  bearing  his  head  on 
his  back  like  a  knapsack,  all  these  in  penitential  pro¬ 
cession  for  their  former  frivolities.  It  is  true  that  few 
have  reported  that  they  had  really  seen  them,  and  not 
all  of  these  that  they  had  been  edified.  It  has  been 
doubted  if  the  procession  is  strictly  penitential.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  such  poor  accom¬ 
modation  in  that  way.  Sir  Clem¬ 
ent,'’  the  Lord  Abbot  concluded 
is  heartily  at  your 


politely, 
service.’’ 

“I  will  essay  this  adventure,” 
said  the  young  knight  solemnly, 
and  the  Baron  of  Rocamodor 
grumbled: 

“What  a  disastrous  young 

man.” 

1 1 1 

QT  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  knight  followed 
through  long  dark  pas¬ 
sages,  unlighted  except 
by  Brother  Anthony’s  dim  lan¬ 
tern  in  front  of  him — through  an 
open  court,  where  on  one  side 
shot  up  the  buttressed  walls  of 
the  tall  church,  and  on  the  other 
were  the  shining  windows  of  the 
refectory,  within  which  scores  of 
the  Senzeille  monks  were  rejoic¬ 
ing,  and  one  strong  baritone  sang : 

“Noel,  Noel!”  —  through  more 
dark  passages,  where  “Noel, 

Noel”  was  heard  no  more  — 
through  another  court  planted 
thick  with  low  crosses  and  its 
coverlid  of  snow  heaved  into  or¬ 
derly  waves  by  the  dead  beneath 
— through  an  arched  door  and 
more  corridors,  partly  ruinous — 
and  so  out  into  a  large  rectangu¬ 
lar  space  surrounded  by  an  open 
arcade  with  stone  pavement  and 

slender  pillars.  It  was  a  remote  half-abandoned  por¬ 
tion  of  the  great  abbey.  Frequent  doorways  argued 
that  there  were  or  had  been  outer  buildings  around  it. 
Near  one  end  of  the  rectangle  stood  a  stone  cross  on  a 
pedestal,  black  above  the  snow.  To  this  cross  the  lank 
brother  led  Sir  Clement,  pointed  to  it,  and  so  went 
muttering  out  through  the  nearest  doorway,  carrying 
his  dim  lantern  with  him. 

The  night  was  clouded,  but  partly  lit  by  the  hid¬ 
den  moon,  the  cloistered  space  cold,  still,  fit  for 
spectral  visitation.  Clement  carried  his  sword,  but 
wore  no  body  armor  except  his  iron  plated  boots  for 
warmth.  He  knelt  in  the  snow  before  the  tall  cross, 
and  for  a  time  heard  no  other  sound  than  his  own 
prayers.  Aves,  paternosters,  and  Salve  Reginas  he 
said  over  and  over,  and  any  other  prayers  that  he 
knew,  and  some  that  he  did  not  know  very  well. 
Ghost-hunting  seemed  to  him  at  last  an  uncomfortable 
and  dull  pursuit,  something  like  fishing  through  the 
ice  when  no  fish  would  bite.  Himself  had  never  seen 
a  ghost,  but  other  people  had,  or  said  so,  and  to  his 
mind  the  tning  was  reasonable.  If  a  man  were  after 
adventures  he  had  to  take  what  he  found.  True,  the 
adventures  of  all  knights  errant  presented  in  books, 
or  by  harpers  and  trouveres,  were  somewhat  alike. 
There  was  a  wrong  to  be  righted,  and  it  was  always 


done  by  overthrowing,  and  either  destroying  or  caus¬ 
ing  to  repent  the  evil-minded  person  who  maintained 
the  wrong.  Or  it  might  be  an  adventure  without  much 
moral  bearing.  The  Paladins  and  Round  Table  Knights 
had  both  kinds.  But  all  their  adventures  would  reduce 
to  a  few  simple  elements — a  wicked  knight,  a  distressed 
lady,  a  dragon  perhaps — though  Clement  thought 
dragons  were  all  fancy — castles,  some  various  kinds 
of  enchantment,  kings  going  to  war,  peasants  being 


The  Abbot  and  the  Baron  sat  high  on  cushioned  chairs  and  glowered  at  the  Knight 


badly  treated,  holy  vessels  sliding  down  moonbeams, 
and  things  like  that.  But  when  you  went  in  search  of 
adventures  yourself  the  most  of  those  you  found — if 
you  found  any  worth  while — were  apt  to  be  unlike  any¬ 
thing  you  had  been  told  about  them.  No  one  had 
made  a  description  which  looked  like  the  occurrence 
when  it  really  appeared.  There  was  always  some¬ 
thing  unexpected,  and  you  had  to  study  it  out  for  your¬ 
self  from  the  roots  up.  When  so  and  so  happens,  the 
rules  said,  the  noble  knight  will  do  this,  and  it  seemed 
reasonable;  but  so  and  so  did  not  happen  that  way, 
and  it  no  longer  looked  reasonable.  Knights  had  often 
prayed  in  cold  courts  before  crosses,  but  never,  to  his 
memory,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  a  procession  of 
spectre  monks  along  with  a  baron  whose  head  was  off. 
Perhaps  they  had  ;  he  remembered  that  they  prayed  in 
many  places;  but  he  could  remember  no  rule  for  the 
case.  Things  arrived  and  you  had  to  make  up  your 
mind.  He  had  only  been  belted  and  errant  a  week, 
but  so  far  that  seemed  to  be  the  way  of  the  wide  world. 
“ Ora  pro  nobis” — He  wanted  to  see  everything  that 
was  interesting  everywhere — "in  ccelum” — Hark!  what 
was  that? 

He  heard  a  low  moan,  “Oo,  oo,”  and  a  faint  squeal, 
“Ee,  ee,”  and  then  no  more. 

After  a  while  he  saw  a  flitting  something  between  an 
arch  of  the  arcade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court. 
Then  another  shadow  passed  another  arch,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  more  and  more,  along  the  open  arches  like 
enormous  bats,  with  hoots  and  squeals,  a  shuffle  and 
rustle,  clink  and  tap— “Oo.  oo,”  “Ee,  ee.” 

Now  he  heard  them  coming  nearer.  Now  they  were 
passing  along  the  arcade  close  behind  him,  where  he 
knelt  facing  the  cross — a  pitipat,  pitipat,  as  of  soft  or 
slippered  feet,  a  scraping  as  of  something  dragged  on 
the  stone  pavement — “Oo,  oo,”  “Ee,  ee.”  It  gave  him 
a  sudden  and  cold  feeling  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
and  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

No  bats,  these!  Shadowy  monk  after  monk,  galloped 
past  along  the  dim  cloister,  his  cowl  over  his  face, 
each  astride  of  a  phantom  stick  or  staff  held  between 
the  legs,  and  thereon  prancing,  curveting,  bridling, 
sidling,  with  kilted.gown  and  glimmering  ghostly  legs, 
as  it  were  in  mockery  and  grotesque  of  a  young  knight 
on  a  spirited  steed  in  the  tilting  yard. 


"Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum ,”  continued 
Clement  mechanically  his  prayer. 

The  galloping  phantoms  were  gone  on,  now  flitting 
again  past  distant  arches,  “ooing”  like  owls,  “eeing” 
like  bats — foolish  brothers  of  ancient  day,  now  dis-' 
corporate  follies,  unsubstantial  mimes,  uncanny  jesters 
at  penitence  and  grave  ideals.  St.  Mary!  they  were 
coming  again! 

Sir  Clement  turned  half  about,  as  they  passed  behind 
him,  and  looked  sharply.  The 
foremost  of  the  file  was  not  a 
monk,  but  a  huge-shouldered  and 
headless  warrior  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  astride  of  his  clinking 
sword,  and  with  his  helmet — 
haply  his  head  therein — hung  in 
the  middle  of  his  back.  The  rest 
were  all  in  the  gray  gowns  of  the 
order,  fat  monks,  lean  monks,  tall 
and  short,  and  all  galloped  like 
hobbyhorses  in  an  All  Fools’  Day 
festival,  patter  and  scrape;  and 
each  spirit  as  it  passed  squealed 
at  him  like  a  skittish  colt:  “Ee, 
ee,”  and  kicked  backward  at  Sir 
Clement,  showing  a  spectral  leg. 

Singular!  There  was  no  rule 
of  chivalry  that  prescribed  a 
knight’s  action  in  such  a  case. 
Yet  there  must  be  some  fit  and 
sufficient,  something  that  would 
come  under  the  head  of  a  duty. 
The  last  curveting  phantom  was 
short  and  passably  fat.  It  pranced 
with  good  will,  but  with  no  great 
success  of  sprightly  ease. 

"Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobis- 
cum ,”  repeated  Sir  Clement. 

“Oo,  oo,  ee,  ee,”  muttered  the 
fat  phantom  and  kicked  up  its 
heels — showing,  by  the  clouded 
moonlight,  what  might  or  might 
not  be  a  pair  of  embroidered  silk 
stockings — and  galloped  on. 

“By  glory!”  thought  Sir  Clem¬ 
ent.  What  was  to  be  done?  No 
rule  or  reason  told  him.  The 
instinct  of  his  youth  spoke  aloud. 
He  snatched  his  sword,  leaped  into  the  arcade,  ran 
after  the  cantering  ghosts,  and,  coming  upon  them, 
thrust  his  sword  between  his  legs  and  fell  to  curveting 
in  the  same  manner. 

“Oo,  oo,  ee,  ee, ”  gibbered  the  ghosts. 

“Oo,  oo,  ee,  ee!”  cried  the  knight,  galloping  closer 
and  closer  to  him  of  the  apparent  silk  stockings  or 
simulacra  of  embroidered  hose,  who  galloped  the 
faster,  gasped,  glanced  back  uneasily,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  aside,  scuttled  to  the  nearest  doorway. 

“Oo,  oo,  ee,  ee!”  cried  Sir  Clement  in  close  pursuit, 
and,  coming  to  the  black  doorway,  with  zest  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  with  iron  plated  and  pointed  boot,  he  did  kick 
at  the  rearward  of  the  fat  spectre,  who,  shrieking,  re¬ 
monstrating,  either  fell  in  the  darkness  or  vanished 
utterly  into  nothing.  Who  could  say?  The  substance 
encountered,  the  phantom  composition,  seemed  to  be  of 
but  a  yielding  consistency.  Sir  Clement  ran  on  after 
the  remainder  of  the  shadowy  procession,  half  seen  in 
the  dim  arcade,  only  to  find  it  disorganized,  disturbed, 
diminishing  rapidly,  as  one  by  one  the  spectres  vanished 
in  black  doorways;  which  doorways  he  explored  with 
iron  boot,  sometimes  with  success,  sometimes  not,  until 
only  the  headless  warrior  was  before  him,  galloping  on 
his  clinking  sword.  Sir  Clement  ran  after  with  leap 
and  shout,  seized  the  pendent'.-helmet  and  plied  his 
boot  with  satisfaction.  The  arched  roof  echoed  with 
rotund  oaths,  and  the  warrior  also  was  gone,  leaving 
his  sword,  dropped  clattering,  and  in  Sir  Clement’s 
hands  an  empty  helmet.  The  young  knight  stood 
alone  revolving  his  thoughts. 

At  last  he  turned,  crossed  the  snowy  court  to  the 
stone  cross,  knelt  down  and  soberly  finished  his  prayers. 

"Non  vocare ,  justos  sed peccatores  ad pcenitentiam.” 

When  he  was  done,  he  rose,  went  out  by  what  he 

( Continued  on  page  28) 
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(ALD  SATAN  on  a  Christmas  eve 
Went  forth  to  tempt  and  to  deceive. 

So  on  the  housetops  snowy  white 
He  lingered  through  the  starry  night 
Until  there  chanced  to  come  that  way 
Old  Santa  in  his  jolly  sleigh. 

“  Halt !  ”  shrieked  the  Fiend  until  in  fear 
The  Saint  reined  in  his  restless  deer. 

And  Satan,  further  to  confound  him. 

Seized  him  at  wrists  and  shins  and  bound  him, 
Possessed  himself  of  Santa’s  pack. 

And  whipped  the  prong-horned  steeds  snick-snact 
“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  he  howled,  “  these  gifts  shall  be 
Distributed,  as  we  shall  see. 

That  all  the  world  shall  feel  dismay 
And  none  rejoice  on  Christmas  Day." 


\JOW  good  old  Santa,  when  he  found 
1  His  hands  and  feet  securely  bound. 
Bethought  him  of  a  magic  word 
Which  oft  at  Christmas  he  had  heard. 

So  o’er  the  roofs  of  snow  and  ice 
He  shouted  “Merry  Christmas!”  thrice 
And  all  the  world,  when  it  awoke, 
Beholding  the  Satanic  joke. 

Responded  with  a  Yuletide  will 
And  felt  the  Christmas  spirit  still. 

The  Rich  Man,  when  he  saw  his  gift, 
Resolved  the  Poor  Man  to  uplift, 

The  Infant,  when  he  chanced  to  look 
At  that  profoundly  weighted  book, 

Smiled  softly,  opened  wide  his  eyes 
And  said:  “  Twill  help  me  to  be  wise.’ 
The  Anarchist  renounced  his  bomb, 

And  even  naughty,  wanton  Tom 
Divided  all  his  presents  rich 
With  docile  Dick  who  got  the  switch. 
The  Gambler  thought  the  hymns  sublirm 
And  was  converted  in  due  time. 

And  when  the  pastor  saw  the  pack 
Of  cards  that  dropped  from  Satan’s  sack 
He  said:  “  Tis  Christian  to  forgive — 

Let  us  be  merry  while  we  live.” 

Thus  Santa  Claus  had  won  his  case 
And  put  Sir  Satan  in  his  place. 


So  Satan,  in  the  Saint  s  disguise, 

Slid  nimbly  down  the  sooty  flues. 

At  every  home  he  left  a  prize 
Meant  most  to  anger  and  confuse. 

Beside  the  Gambler’s  soft  repose 

A  pious  book  of  hymns  he  dropped, 

And  in  the  Pastor’s  saintly  hose 
A  pack  of  greasy  cards  he  popped. 

He  gave  the  Anarchist  a  bomb, 

He  dowered  the  rich  with  needless  riches, 
Gave  lavish  gifts  to  naughty  Tom 

While  docile  Dick  got  naught  but  switches 
A  phonograph  of  pleasant  tone 

To  deaf  old  Grandpa  Smith  he  carried. 
And  gave  the  Spinster  sour  and  lone 

Portraits  of  men  she  might  have  married. 
Beside  the  Infant’s  cot  he  thrust 

A  work  entitled  “Famous  Battles” 

And  wise  Professor  Dryasdust 

Received  some  woolly  lambs  and  rattles. 

“  Aha !  ”  cried  Satan  when  ’twas  done, 

“  Good  morrow,  gentlemen  and  ladies  !  ” 
Then  chuckling  at  his  demon  fun 

He  drove  his  reindeer  down  to  Hades. 


MORAL 


Though  Christmas  blessings  oft  misfit, 

1  he  Saint  is  not  to  blame  for  it. 

The  thankful  heart  frost  can  not  shrivel — 
Let’s  praise  the  Day  and  shame  the  Divvil ! 


WALLACE  IRWIN 


Jfil  A.  IWtfi 

1  i  '  mu' 
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T  BEGAN  on  a  very  beautiful  morning  in 
early  June.  The  roses  in  the  rectory 
garden  were  all  a-bloom,  great  white  clouds 
were  floating  as  near  to  earth  as  they  dared, 
songbirds  were  busy  with  nests  and  nest¬ 
lings,  and  the  very  young  Rector  came 
out  of  his  house  to  enjoy  it  all.  It  had 
been  his  house  for  only  a  few  weeks ;  he 
was  so  young  as  a  Rector  that  this  was  his 
first  charge,  and  so  young  as  a  man  that 
he  longed  to  lay  aside  his  clerical  suit  and 
go  swimming  or  fishing.  He  was  both  old 
enough  and  young  enough,  however,  to  enjoy  every 
cloud  and  blossom  and  song;  he  was  far  from  those 
monotonous  years  of  middle  life  when  one  day  is  much 
like  another. 

His  rectory  garden  was,  indeed,  a  charming  one. 
His  parishioners  had  seen  to  that.  The  rectory  was 
new  and  looked  old,  the  garden  was  new  and  looked 
old;  even  the  hedge  that  surrounded  the  garden  and 
churchyard  was  tall  of  growth,  but  had  been  planted 
only  a  year  or  so.  The  church  was  the  fashionable 
house  of  worship  for  the  fashionable  new  village — the 
village  just  far  enough  out  of  town  to  make  a  con¬ 
venient  between-season  resting  place  for  those  favored 
townsfolk  who  could  spend  their  time  as  they  spent 
their  money— pretty  much  as  they  willed.  They 
wanted  their  church  and  rectory  to  be  as  beautiful 
and  Old-World-like  as  possible,  and  they  had  made 
them  so. 

The  Rector  was  not  one  for  whose  idle  hands  his 
arch-enemy  might  find  mischief ;  he  had  come  out  to 
his  piazza  whistling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets;  but  he 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  roses  bordering  his  front  walk 


would  look  the  better  for  a  little  trimming,  and 
straightway  he  set  to  work.  Still  whistling,  busy 
with  knife  and  twine,  happy  as  a  schoolboy  whittling 
a  man-o’-war,  he  did  not  notice  that  some  one  came 
through  the  little  gate,  and  stood  quite  near,  behind 
him. 

A  small  voice  said:  “Good-morning!” 

The  young  Rector  turned  quickly,  and  beheld  an 
amazingly  red  little  figure.  Her  frock  was  red,  her 
shoes  and  stockings  were  red,  and  her  over-large  hat 
was  red.  She  wore  white  kid  gloves  and  carried  a 
small  red  cardcase.  But  her  little  face  was  not  red;  it 
was  white,  very  white,  and  framed  in  a  mass  of  flying 
black  hair;  her  eyes  were  black,  too,  and  large  and 
wide  opened.  The  Rector  stared  at  the  brilliant  little 
figure;  she  might  have  been  the  picture  of  an  elf-child, 
were  it  not  for  the  amusing  imitations  of  grown-up 
conventionalities,  the  gloves  and  cardcase. 

“Good-morning!”  she  said  again,  in  just  the  same 
tone. 

“Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon!  Good-morning!”  said 
the  Rector. 

“You  are  the  new  Rector,  I  know,”  said  the  child. 
“I  am  Miss  Torrington,  and  I’ve  come  to  call  on  your 
wife  and  daughters.” 

The  Rector’s  stare  turned  into  a  look  of  frank  amaze¬ 
ment,  even  bewilderment.  “My — I  beg  your  pardon; 
I’m  afraid  I  don’t  quite  understand!” 

“I’ve  come  to  call  on  your  wife  and  daughters,”  re¬ 
peated  the  little  girl.  “I’m  Miss  Virginia  Witherspoon 
Torrington,”  she  declared  convincingly,  “and  I  live 
next  door  to  you — over  there,  in  the  Big  House.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  see,”  replied  the  Rector.  He  was  as 
punctiliously  polite  as  the  occasion  demanded,  but  his 


mouth  twitched  just  a  little.  “I’m  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  must  be  very  stupid.  But  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  no  wife  or  daughters.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  haven’t?”  asked  Miss  Torrington. 

“I’m  afraid  I  am,”  said  the  Rector,  humbly  and 
apologetically.  “Won’t  you  come  in  and  call  on  me 
instead?” 

Miss  Torrington  pondered  for  a  moment.  “I  think 
a  gentleman  ought  to  pay  the  first  call  on  a  lady,  don’t 
you?” 

The  Rector  bit  his  lip,  but  the  child  went  on: 
“Maggie  O’Brien  certainly  told  me  there  were  three 
ladies  in  the  family  here!” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  young  Rector,  as  if  he  had 
found  something.  “Why,  of  course,  there  are!  I 
didn’t  think  of  that!  There  are  three  ladies,  and  it’s 
very  good  of  you  to  call  on  them.  They’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted.  You  see,  it  was  your  speaking  of  my  wife  and 
daughters  that  made  me  forget.” 

“What  are  they,  then?”  asked  the  child. 

“One  is  my  grandmother,  and  the  others  are  my 
aunts.” 

“Oh,  really?  I  should  think  you’d  like  the  grand¬ 
mother  one.  You  know  if  you  don’t  have  a  grand¬ 
mother  already  you  can’t  ever  get  one,  and  you  can  get 
a  wife  and  daughters.” 

“That’s  very  true,”  acknowledged  the  Rector.  “I 
suppose  you  haven’t  a  grandmother  yourself?” 

“No,  but  I  have  a  father — an  only  father.  You  know 
what  that  is,  I  suppose;  only  fathers  are  a  great  deal 
of  care.  Mine  needs  a  lot  of  looking  after.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  suggested  the  Rector.  “I’ll 
lend  you  my  grandmother  once  in  a  while!  That  is,  if 
you  will  come  over  and  help  me  occasionally,  I  will. 
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During  the  third  summer  they  began  to  read  together,  and  the  study  held  a  new  world  for  her 


I  hope  you’ll  have  the  time  to  come.  You  don’t  have 
to  look  after  your  father  every  minute,  do  you?” 

‘‘Oh,  no,”  she  replied.  “He’s  away  a  good  deal. 
But  I  think  I  ought  to  see  her  before  I  borrow  her, 
don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  Rector  again. 
“If  you’ll  come  into  the  house  I’ll  call  her,  and  my 
aunts,  too.  I’m  so  glad  you  don’t  mind  their  not  being 
my  wife  and  daughters.” 

He  held  open  for  her  the  door  of  the  little  parlor, 
and  was  starting  toward  the  stairs  when  Miss  Tor- 
rington  called:  “Oh—  er — !” 

When  the  Rector  turned  toward  her  she  said:  “I’d 
like  to  send  up  my  cards,  please.  I  don’t  often  get  a 
chance  to  use  them,  you  know,  and — ” 

The  Rector  said,  gravely:  “I  quite  understand.  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  it.  I  never  send  my  own 
cards  up  to  them,  and  I  suppose  that’s  why  I  forgot.” 
He  was  about  to  take  them  in  his  hand,  but  Miss  Tor- 
rington  drew  them  back. 

“Maggie  O’Brien  always  takes  them  on  a  silver  tray. 
I’m  very  partic’lar  about  it  at  my  house.” 


HE  rectory  owned  no  silver  tray,  but  there  was  a 
silver  butter-dish,  a  valued  family  heirloom, 
much  too  large  and  fine  for  every-day  use.  It  was 
kept  on  the  sideboard  in  the  tiny  dining-room.  The 
Rector  gravely  brought  it;  Miss  Torrington  seemed 
quite  satisfied,  even  a  little  awed  at  its  elegance,  and 
deposited  her  cards  upon  it. 

That  was  the  way  her  first  visit  began;  it 
ended  in  ginger  cookies,  and  hugs  and  kisses 
from  the  grandmother,  and  tremulous  tears, 
mixed  with  laughter,  from  the  aunts.  On 
the  second  visit  she  went  all  over  the  little 
place  with  the  Rector,  together  they  hunted 
for  eggs — the  younger  aunt  owned  four  hens 
and  a  rooster.  They  plucked  delicious  red 
strawberries,  and  gathered  a  bunch  of  red 
roses.  There  were  two  acres  of  greenhouses 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Big  House — but  these 
were  really,  truly  roses,  roses  meant  to  be 
gathered. 

On  her  third  visit  she  made  herself  at  home, 
and  from  that  day  she  owned  the  rectory,  the 
grandmother,  the  aunts,  and  the  Rector.  In 
everything  but  years  he  was  as  young  as  she, 
and  sometimes  she  was  as  old  as  he.  All 
through  the  summer  they  played  together, 
for  the  child  blossomed  into  rosiness,  and  her 
father  came  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  aunts  and  the  borrowed  grand¬ 
mother  concerning  her.  She  flitted  between 
the  two  houses,  and  that  was  the  way  she  won 
her  name.  The  young  Rector  would  say : 

“Come,  little  Ladybird,  fly  away  home” — 
and  home  was  on  either  side  of  the  hedge. 

The  name  stayed  with  her  always,  for  it  suited 
her  well — the  black-eyed  little  elf-child  in  her 
red  frocks. 

The  second  summer  brought  her  back 
early,  flying  through  the  gate  into  the  arms 
of  the  borrowed  grandmother,  hugging  the 
aunts  while  they  laughed  and  exclaimed  over 
her  new  inches,  and  dancing  up  and  down  be¬ 
fore  the  young  Rector,  who  was  far  more 
glad  to  get  her  back  than  he  himself  knew. 

They  taught  each  other  many  things  that 
summer — to  fish  and  to  climb  trees,  to  say 
rimes  which  some  day  might  catch  fairies,  to 


throw  stones  straight,  and  to  make  dolls  into  Indians 
and  Early  Christian  Martyrs. 

/Y^kNE  day  the  Rector,  while  writing  a  sermon,  saw 
through  his  study  window  an  unusual  movement 
in  the  hedge  just  opposite.  His  window  opened 
to  the  floor,  so  he  went  out  of  it,  on  tiptoe,  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Ladybird  was  on  the  ground,  trying  to  manage 
a  very  large  saw,  and  scraping  away  with  all  her  might 
at  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  hedge  plants.  When  the 
Rector  stood  over  her  she  looked  up  and  laughed. 

“I  wanted  to  surprise  you,  old  parson,”  she  said. 
“I’m  going  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  hedge;  it  takes  too 
long  to  go  around  by  the  gates!” 

The  Rector  remonstrated,  but  she  had  her  way,  and 
before  long  there  was  a  plainly  marked  path  from  the 
gap  in  the  hedge  to  the  study .  window.  It  was  even 
more  plainly  marked  during  the  third  summer,  for 
they  began  to  read  together,  and  the  study  held  a  new 
world  for  her.  There  were  no  books  at  the  Big  House, 
and  the  rectory  held  more  of  books  than  of  anything 
else,  except  peace  and  gentleness.  The  next  year  the 
borrowed  grandmother  was  not  there  to  welcome  her, 
but  the  play  and  the  study  went  on. 

When  she  was  twelve  she  asked  him  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  himself.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sill  of 
the  long  window,  her  thin  little  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  chin  in  her  little  claw-like  hands;  she  was  looking 
at  the  clouds  and  the  sunset,  without  seeing  either. 


After  a  while  she  asked  :  “  Why  do  you  stay  in  the  country  ?  ’ 


The  Rector  could  no  longer  see  to  write,  and  had  come 
to  the  window  to  watch  the  glowing  west. 

Whenever  she  scolded  him,  or  was  very  serious,  she 
would  use  his  name.  After  a  while  she  asked:  “Mark, 
why  do  you  stay  in  the  country?” 

“It’s  a  good  place  to  stay  in,  isn’t  it?”  he  answered. 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  father  said  that  you  had  been 
asked  to  go  to  St.  John’s  in  town.  He  said  you  were — 
you—  Why  do  you  stay  here,  Mark?” 

The  young  Rector  stood  looking  over  her  head  at  the 
sunset  and  made  no  reply.  Ladybird  looked  up  at 
him,  then  out  toward  the  west  again. 

“I  know  why,  Mark !  They  wouldn’t  like  the  town.” 

“They’ve  always  had  the  country,  you  know,”  he 
said  simply.  “They  were  so  happy  to  come  here,  and 
they  love  it.” 

Presently  he  lifted  her  up.  “Good-night,  Lady¬ 
bird,”  he  said  gaily.  “Fly  away  home!”  But  she 
walked  slowly  that  night,  and  the  Rector  went  back  to 
his  sermon,  which  was  on  the  simple  life ;  his  parish¬ 
ioners  loved  theories. 

'YVj%HEN  Ladybird  was  fourteen,  the  Rector  found 
her  one  day  weeping  over  a  novel.  That  night 
he  talked  for  hours  with  her  father,  and  when 
she  came  the  next  day  she  told  him,  delightedly  and 
proudly,  but  just  a  little  tearfully,  that  she  was  going 
to  boarding-school.  For  two  summers  she  did  not  come 
back,  but  at  sixteen  she  took  him  again  for  her  confi¬ 
dant,  telling  him  all  about  the  boys,  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  notes  they  sent,  what  she  said  in 
return,  how  this  one  had  mournful  eyes  and 
that  one  did  dance  like  a  dream.  He  enjoyed 
it  all,  and  teased  her,  and  after  that  there 
were  no  further  breaks  in  their  friendship. 
She  wrote  him  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
knew  all  her  love  affairs  by  heart,  and  laughed 
immoderately  over  them.  When  she  was 
eighteen  she  came  back  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  were  weeks  of  delight  at  the  rectory ;  she 
made  them  love  her  all  over  again,  and  after 
she  had  left  for  Europe  the  Rector  kept  the 
shade  of  the  long  window  pulled  down,  until 
the  grass  had  grown  up  again  on  the  little 
path  through  the  hedge. 

A  year  or  two  after  that  her  father  became 
Governor  of  his  State,  and  Ladybird  became 
Miss  Torrington  indeed.  She  wrote  long, 
infrequent  letters  to  the  Rector,  and  to  the 
one  old  aunt;  they  heard  of  her  through 
every  one,  and  when  she  came  back  to  open 
the  Big  House  for  a  great  house-party  they 
saw  for  themselves  how  beautiful  and  charm¬ 
ing  and  gracious  she  was,  and  they  guessed 
how  many  people  beside  themselves  loved 
her.  Even  then,  with  all  the  house  full,  she 
would  sometimes  steal  off,  toward  sunset 
time,  and  flit  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge 
to  the  rectory. 

Then,  after  a  year  or  two  more,  she  came 
back  to  stay  longer,  not  in  red  now,  but  in 
black.  The  elderly  cousin  who  lived  with  her 
took  the  care  of  the  house,  and  Ladybird, 
in  her  first  loneliness,  sought  out  her  oldest 
friend.  She  made  him  drive  with  her,  walk 
with  her,  read  with  her,  and  he  obeyed  her 
will  by  day  and  lay  wakeful  at  night,  with 
aching  heart  and  stricken  conscience.  They 
read  over  the  old  books  together,  and  almost 
all  of  their  talks  began  with:  “Oh,  do  you 
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The  Oliver  Holds  the  Keys 

to  the  Typewriter  Situation 
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SIMPLICITY 


EFFICIENCY 
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ALIGNMENT 


The  remarkable  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Oliver  is  best 
appreciated  by  compari¬ 
son.  It  has  about  500 
parts, as  against 
the  1500  to  2000 
parts  used  on  other 
standard  type¬ 
writers. 

The  splendid  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Oliver  is 
the  direct  result  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction. 

It  has  all  the  great  essentials 

of  typewriter  excellence.  Never  gets  “nervous 
prostration,’’  no  matter  how  swift  the  pace. 

The  visible  writing  of  the  Oliver  lends  wings 
to  the  operator’s  fingers.  Every  letter  is  in  plain 
sight  as  soon  as  printed.  Exact  printing  point 
always  plainly  visible. 


The  Oliver  is  equally  efficient  in  correspondence 
and  accounting  departments.  It  is  a  tabulating 
and  billing  machine— a  card  writer— a  manifolder 
—  a  color  writer  —  rules  horizontal  or  vertical 
lines — cuts  perfect  mimeograph  stencils. 

Simplicity  and  visible  writing  give  the  Oliver 
unlimited  speed  capacity.  It  works  with  absolute 
accuracy.  It  is  an  all-metal  machine.  Runs  with¬ 
out  wear  or  noise. 

The  Oliver  has  won  first  place  in  public  favor 
by  sheer  force  of  merit.  Its  record  of  success  and 
sales  has  never  been  equaled. 

Young  Men  Wanted  at  Once 

We  offer  profitable  employment  to  young  men 
who  are  qualified  to  represent  the  Oliver.  Make 
application  at  once. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

Keeper  of  the  Keys 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


how  many  of  those  you  meet  are  hampered  in 
their  daily  occupation  by  shoes  that  cramp,  run  over  or  lose  their 
shape  and  style?  Are  you  sometimes  unpleasantly  reminded  of  your  shoes? 

The  largest  shoe  house  in  the  world  wants  a  word  with  you  — 

We  sell  the  greatest  number  of  shoes— 

We  sell  the  greatest  variety  cf  shoes— 

We  buy  our  materials  in  the  largest 
quantities. 

Are  we  not  in  a  position  to  suit  the  greatest  variety  of  men?  And 
do  it  economically?  The  “American  Gentleman’’  line  is  made  to 
meet  the  widely  differing  requirements  of  different  men.  You 
are  almost  certain  to  find  “your  shoe”  in  this  line.  Over 
18,000  dealers  handle  the  American  Gentleman. 

We  urge  you  to  send  a  postal  for 

The  1907  “Shoelight”  for  Men 

It’s  a  style  book  that  will  help  you 
solve  the  shoe  question  forever. 


Style  1081,  Patent 
Colt,  dull  calf  up¬ 
per,  Blucher  button, 
extension  edge,  single 
sole,  spade  shank,  mili¬ 
tary  heel,  “Tribune”  toe. 


Hamilton, Brown  Shoe  Co. 


St.  Louis 


U.  S.  A. 


Right  Here 

within  easy  reach  ot 

J 

the  operator  is  the 
small  lever  which 
enables 


r  i  -  Chrome 


to  write  PURPLE  for  letters  to  be  copied ; 
BLACK  for  documents  to  be  preserved;  RED 
for  emphasis  and  for  billing. 

This  three-color  feature,  which  enables  the  modern  office  to 
produce  all  of  its  work  in  the  proper  kind  of  typewriting  with  one 
machine  and  one  ribbon,  is  the  last  word  in  typewriter  construction. 
Let  us  send  you  a  bit  of  printed  matter  describing  it  fully. 


The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  Smith  Premier  models. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Evervw'here. 


please  the  man  who 
receives  the  letters — 
because  the  work  is 
the  best  he  has  ever 
seen. 


They  satisfy  the  man 
who  signs  the  letters 
— because  the  work  is 
the  best  and  the  swift¬ 
est  he  has  ever  known. 


They  gratify  the  op¬ 
erator  who  writes  the 
letters — because  the 
work  is  the  best,  the 
swiftest  and  the  easiest 
she  has  ever  done. 


Cut  Your  Electric 
Light  Bill 

If  that  state¬ 
ment  inter¬ 
ests  you  read 
o  n, — T  h  a  t’s 
just  exactly 
what  you  can 
do,  and  be¬ 
sides  that  you  can  multiply  your  comfort  many  times  by  heeding  this 
announcement.  We  bring  to  your  consideration  an  electric  light 
bulb  that  will  fit  any  electric  fixtures  in  your  home  or  office  by  just 
screwing  it  in  place  of  any  bulb  now  in  the  fixture,  that  will  turn  high 
or  low,  one  candle  power  to  sixteen  candle  power.  Where  you  now 
turn  off  the  light  altogether,  you  merely  turn  this  down  and  so  avoid 
all  stumbling  in  the  dark  on  your  return. 

Do  you  realize  when  you  snap  on  a  cluster  of  lights  to  get  a  book 
in  the  library  you  burn  up  enough  electricity  in  ten  minutes  to  run  a 
“turn  down”  lamp  ten  hours ?  But  surely, 
we  have  said  enough  to  interest  you  in  the 


U¥E  n 


(High-Low) 


It  is  the  lamp  that  marks  the  home  of  the  ele¬ 
gant,  but  careful  housewife — the  office  of  the  up- 
to-date  prudent  business  man. 

Elegance,  comfort  and  economy  in  lighting 
cannot  be  secured  without  the  HYLO.  We  can 
give  you  many  pointers  in  our  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  and  price  list  of  convenient  lighting. 
A  Booklet — How  to  read  your  meter — containing 
valuable  information,  sent  free  upon  request. 

SOLD  MONEY  BACK  PLAN 

Electricians  everywhere  sell  the  genuine 
HYLO  on  trial.  If  your  electrician  will  not,  send 
your  name  and  his  to  us  and  we  will  either  refer 
you  to  a  man  who  will  sell  you  on  trial,  or  ar¬ 
range  to  supply  your  wants  direct. 

CAUTION:  The  HYLO  is  the  first  successful  turn  down 
electric  bulb.  See  that  the  name  HYLO”  is  inside  the  glass 
bulb,  so  you  will  be  sure  the  dealer  has  made  no  mistake  and  it  will 
turn  up  and  down  when  you  get  it  home.  Get  the  lamp  you  call  for. 

THE  PHELPS  CO.,  39  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


This  illustrates  the  long  distance 
HYLO  which  has  a  long  flexible  cord 
to  which  a  portable  switch  is  attached, 
also  made  in  other  styles  —  The  turn- 
lamp  HYLO  regulates  brightness 
by  turning  bulb  —  The  Pull  String 
HYLO  is  provided  with  cords  which 
you  pull  to  turn  down  the  light  or 
put  it  out. 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


remember?”  They  went  together  very  often  to  the  grave  of  the  dear  borrowed 
grandmother;  Ladybird  tried  to  make  some  ginger  cookies  by  the  old  recipe, 
but  they  were  not  very  good.  They  got  up  at  dawn  one  day,  and  went  fishing 
again,  and  as  in  the  old  days  Ladybird  caught  all  the  fish,  and  wouldn’t  take 
them  off  the  hook.  Their  favorite  walk  was  along  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  there  they 
could  look  down  on  the  church  and  the  Big  House,  and  all  the  other  houses  and 
their  beautiful  parks.  From  there  they  could  watch  the  sunset  best,  and  there 
it  was  even  cooler  and  quieter  than  in  the  rectory  garden. 

One  day  they  sat  on  the  rock  ledge  until  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
had  nearly  faded.  Their  talk  had  ceased.  The  man  was  sitting  below  the  girl, 
and  she  looked  down  at  his  head;  there  were  gray  hairs  here  and  there.  Her 
lips  trembled  a  little,  and  she  leaned  over  farther.  The  Rector  looked  up;  he 
found  her  face  close  to  him. 

“Mark,”  she  began,  but  he  sprang  up  quickly  and  held  out  his  hands: 

“Come,  little  Ladybird,  fly  away  home!”  The  girl  did  not  move. 

‘No,”  she  said.  “Sit  down.  I  want  to  say  something  to  you.” 

He  said  again  imperatively:  “No.  Come,  Ladybird!  It  is  damp  here.  It  is 
too  near  the  clouds!”  She  saw  how  white  his  face  had  grown,  and  her  own 
flushed ;  they  went  down  without  speaking. 

After  that  day  the  Rector  became  very  busy  with  parish  work,  and  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  more  walks  or  drives.  Guests  came  to  the  Big  House,  and  after 
that  more  guests  and  more.  There  was  one  who  came  more  often  than  the  others, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Rector  watched  him  drive  away  with  Ladybird. 
She  had  come  to  bid  him  good-by,  but  he  had  basely  hidden  himself  upstairs! 

jfTSURING  the  winter  that  followed  the  rectory  heard  from  her  but  seldom. 
iR/  Rumors  came  of  her  engagement;  the  rumors  were  denied,  then  reaffirmed. 

The  old  aunt  declared  that  the  child  would  have  written  at  once  if  they  were 
true;  the  Rector  made  no  comment.  In  the  spring  he  made  some  changes  in  his 
garden,  and  when  the  roses  bloomed  he  busied  himself  there  more  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  One  warm  June  day,  while  he  was  tying  up  the  swaying 
branches  that  bordered  his  front  walk,  and  thinking  of  the  quaint  little  red- 
frocked  elf-child  who  had  come  to  him  there  years  before,  she  came  through  the 
gate  and  up  the  walk  toward  him,  her  hands  outstretched,  her  face  all  gladness 
and  youth  and  beauty.  “I’ve  come  here  first,”  she  cried.  “.I’ve  come  to  call!” 

They  both  laughed,  and  went  in  to  see  the  old  aunt,  the  lapse  of  all  the  years 
bridged  over  between  them.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  to  tea,  and  declared 
the  biscuits  the  most  delicious  that  even  the  rectory  oven  had  ever  baked,  and 
the  gooseberry  jam  as  good  as  ever.  After  tea  she  went,  uninvited,  to  the  Rector’s 
study.  She  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  doorway,  looking  around  the  familiar 
room ;  then  she  looked  up  at  the  man  standing  beside  her,  and  moved  toward 
the  long  window.  “Come  with  me  to  the  hedge,  old  parson,”  she  called,  and  before 
he  could  answer  she  flitted  through  the  window  and  toward  the  familiar  gap. 

When  he  reached  her  side  he  found  her  standing  with  tightly  clasped  hands. 
She  heard  him  come,  and  cried :  “Oh,  Mark,  Mark,  what  is  it?  Who  put  it  there?” 

The  Rector  had  no  voice  to  answer  her,  and  after  a  moment  of  waiting  she  turned 
to  him.  “Did  you  put  that  there?  Did  you,  did  you  put  that  there?”  Still  he 
made  no  answer,  and  with  a  sob  she  moved  off  toward  the  gate.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Oh,  Ladybird,  Ladybird,  I  had  to!  Don’t  go  away  like  that!  Ladybird 
— see — it  is  a  rosebush,  a  red  rose,  Ladybird.  I  tell  you  I  had  to!  Virginia!” 

But  she  had  run  through  the  rectory  gate,  and  was  already  on  her  way  to  the 
Big  House.  For  weeks  after  that  he  did  not  see  her.  She  came  to  the  rectory  only 
when  he  was  away,  and  again  there  were  guests  at  the  Big  House,  and  again  one 
guest  who  came  more  frequently  than  all  the  others.  The  Rector  came  upon  this 
young  man  one  day,  down  by  the  river.  He  was  looking  very  unhappy  indeed,  so 
evidently  unhappy  that  the  Rector,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  respond  to  all  appeals 
for  pity  and  mercy,  involuntarily  stopped.  The  young  man  held  out  his  hand. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said,  and  laughed  a  little.  “I  see  you  know  what’s  up 
with  me.  1  didn’t  know  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  show  it.” 

“I  ought  not  to  have  stopped,”  said  the  Rector.  “I  beg  your  pardon.”  He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  the  boy  touched  his  arm. 

“Please  don’t  say  that,  sir.  I’d  rather  have  seen  you  than  any  one  else  I  know. 
In  fact,  I  was  coming  to  the  rectory — later.  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  get  you 
to  help  me  out,  sir.” 

The  Rector  winced  a  little  at  the  boy’s  deference,  but  asked:  “What  is  it?” 

Again  the  other  laughed,  somewhat  ruefully.  “Oh,  I’m  sure  you  know,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  loved  her  ever  since  my  freshman  year,  when  she  was  at  boarding- 
school.  She's  never  done  anything  else  but  turn  me  down,  but  she  says  this  has 
got  to  be  the  last  time.  I  thought  if  you  could  be  persuaded  to  say  a  word  to 
her,  sir,  she  might  look  at  it  differently.  She  cares  more  for  you  than  for  any 
one  else,  and  you’ve  always  been  .like  a  father  to  her,  sir!” 

The  Rector  looked  at  the  honest,  boyish  face,  and  said:  “I’ll  do  as  you  ask.” 

Therefore,  an  hour  later,  Ladybird  was  standing  before  him,  in  her  own 
drawing-room,  her  cheeks  flaming  with  anger.  “Did  he  ask  you  to  come  here,  or 
did  you  come  of  your  own  accord?”  she  demanded. 

“Both,  Virginia,”  answered  the  truthful  Rector  meekly. 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  call  me  Virginia,”  she  commanded.  “You  know  I  hate 
it!  If  you  came  of  your  own  accord  you  are  an  interfering  person,  and  if  you 
came  because  he  told  you  to,  you’re  a — you’re  a — ”  • 

“The  boy  loves  you  very  much,  Virginia,  and  I  think  he’d  make  you  a  good 
husband.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  marry  him?  Are  you  tired  of  looking  at  me?” 

“I  think  he  would  make  you  a  good  husband.” 

“Do  you  want  to  see  me  married?” 

The  Rector  got  up,  and  started  for  the  door,  but  she  stood  in  front  of  him. 
“Was  that  why  you  planted  the  rosebush  in  the  hedge?”  she  asked.  He  bowed 
before  her,  and  she  watched  him  grow  pale.  Then  she  laughed,  a  little  low,  tender 
laugh,  and — kissed  him.  The  Rector  was  dimly  aware  of  her  swift  rush  from 
the  room,  and  of  his  own  going  home  blindly. 


/^HE  next  day  he  left  his  house  early,  to  walk  over  the  hills  to  the  home  of 
'  v!i  ,  a  distant  poor  parishioner;  coming  home  late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  upon 
her,  seated  on  the  ledge  of  rock  upon  the  hillcrest.  She  walked  calmly  to 
meet  him,  and  standing  bravely  before  him  she  asked  him  the  question.  It  was 
then  that  the  Rector  discovered  that  the  Angel  with  which  he  had  been  struggling 
was  not,  as  he  had  believed,  the  Angel  of  Temptation,  but,  indeed,  the  Angel 
of  Life.  As  they  walked  down  later,  in  the  red  glow,  hand  in  hand,  he  asked: 

“Do  you  remember,  Ladybird,  the  cards  on  the  silver  butter-dish?” 

She  laughed  and  said:  “And  those  first  ginger  cookies?” 

“Do  you  remember  the  day  you  were  up  in  the  apple  tree,  Ladybird,  and  hit 
me  with  an  apple?” 

“And  that  was  before  I  learned  to  ‘throw  straight,’  too!” 

“You  were  very  repentant,  so  we  went  fishing  the  next  day.  You  leaned  over 
the  brook  to  see  yourself,  and  your  hair  fell  into  the  water.” 

“It  wasn’t  very  long,”  she  laughed. 

“How  long  is  it  now,  Ladybird?”  he  asked. 

She  pursed  up  her  lips.  “Oh,  longer,”  she  said. 

At  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  stood  for  a  last  look  at  the  churchyard  below. 
“Can  you  give  up  the  other  life,  Ladybird?”  he  asked  seriously. 

“There  is  no  other,”  she  replied  softly. 

“Oh,  Ladybird,  Ladybird,  when  will  you  come  home?”  he  cried. 

She  shook  her  head  at  him,  laughing.  “Oh,  parson,  old  parson,  you  couldn’t 
ask  one  great,  important  question,  but  you’re  a  genius  at  asking  silly  ones!” 


f  'XT  *  T"1  Cramp  Yourself  for  1 

■*■  Christmas  Money. 

Five  or  ten  dollars  is  all  you  need  to  remember 
a  friend,  relative  or  loved  one  with  a  splendid 
Diamond  or  Watch.  Make  your  selection  from 
our  magnificently  illustrated  Catalogue,  and 
the  article  will  be  sent  lor  your  approval.  If 
you  like  it,  pay  one-fifth  of  the  price  and  keep 
it,  sending  the  balance  to  us  in  eight  equal 
monthly-payments.  We  gite  a  written  guarauteo 
of  value  ami  quality  with  ever*  Diamond. 

I  nftio  Rlfflfl  X  Pfl  Diamond  Cutters  and 
LUIllo  DIUOi  U  l»U*  Manufacturing  Jewelers 
I  Dept.  P38,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ( 


Skin  Built  Personality 


“Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?M 

i— _ -  _ 


Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 


HAT  decided 
you  to  en- 
gage  Mr. 
Brown?”  asked 
the  President. 
‘‘Because  he 
looked  clean” 
returned  the 
Manager. 

‘‘I  believe  a 
clean  looking 
man”  contin¬ 
ued  he —  “is  a 
healthy  man  phy¬ 
sically  and  mor¬ 
ally."  “I  believe  he 
can  do  more  and  better 
work,  and  can  represent 
our  house  more  fittingly 
than  a  man  who  washes  only  once  a  dav  and  wears 
dark  edged  linen.” 

Most  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  that  their 
skin  builds  personalit)- — that  it  is  worth  while 
considering. 

They’re  so  familiar  with  their  skin  that  they 
simply  regard  it  as  an  envelope  for  the  body, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  of  the  body. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  skin  is  and  what 
it  does. 

There  are  28  miles  of  glands  in  the  skin  for 
carrying  off  waste  matter. 

If  those  glands  are  left  clean  they  will  dis¬ 
charge  two  pounds  of  moisture  and  waste  matter 
every  day  of  your  life,  and  you’ll  feel  fine. 

If  they’re  not  kept  dean,  a  whole  lot  of  waste 
material  will  be  kept  in  the  body,  to  cause  lots  of 
trouble. 

And  the  man  whose  body  isn’t  cleaned  reg¬ 
ularly  will  be  depressed,  and  handicapped.  He 
will  lack  that  greatest  of  modern  requirements — 
Personality. 

Now,  what’s  the  best  way  to  obtain  Person¬ 
ality?  Well,  the  best  way  is  simply  by  the  use 
of  soap  and  water,  only — 

You  must  be  extra  careful  about  the  soap — or 
you’ll  be  worse  off  than  ever. 

For  there’s  lots  of  stuff  put  together  and 
labelled  “soap”  that  should  more  properly  be 
called  “refuse  fat.” 

And  there’s  lots  of  other  stuff  such  as  harsh, 
biting  and  shriveling  alkalis, — poisonous  coloring 
matters  and  skin  injuring  perfumes,  that  never 
ought  to  touch  the  skin  at  all  -  they’re  so  injurious. 


Rub  Out  To-night 
the  Wrinkles 
of  To-day 

Each  day’s  cares  and  anxieties  leave 
their  lines  on  the  face.  Like  lines  on  a 
slate,  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
permanent  record,  or  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once.  Social,  household  or 
family  duties  can  leave  no  telltale  record 
upon  the  face  of  the  woman  who  uses 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  each  night  massaging  the  face  and 
neck  with  Pompeian  Cream  will  prevent 
wrinkles  and  ‘  ‘crow’s-feet”  from  getting  a 
foothold,  or  remove  them  if  already  there. 


substitutes  curves  for  angles,  firm  flesh  for  flabbiness  and  double  chins,  and  fullness 
for  hollows.  By  keeping  the  skin  in  perfect  health,  it  makes  a  natural,  clear  com¬ 
plexion,  fine-grained,  rosy-tinted  and  smooth  as  satin.  It  is  a  cleanser _ not  a 

cosmetic.  It  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin — does  not  clog  them.  It  even 
makes  the  use  of  face  powders  unnecessary,  as  it  removes  all  shine. 


Book  and  Free  Sample  to  Test 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
large  sample,  together  with  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage, 
an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

Suggest  to  your  brother  or  husband  that  he  try 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  after  shaving;  by 

cleansing  the  pores  of  soap  it  allays  irritation  and  does 
away  with  soreness.  All  leading  barbers  will 

massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream _ 

accept  no  substitutes . 

& 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  when-  ^ 
ever  possible,  but  do  not  accept  a  sub-  pflmD  tan 

stitute  for  Pompeian  under  any  Ar  Mfg.  Co. 

circumstances.  If  your  dealer  3 Prospect  St. 

does  not  keep  it,  we  will  ft  Cleveland,  Ohio 

send  a  50c.  or  $1.00  jar  of  Gentlemen  :  — 

the  cream,  postpaid  on  cS  Please  send,  with- 
receipt  of  price.  V  out  cost  to  me,  one 

copy  of  yonr  book  on 
POMPEIAN  Cj  facial  massage  and  a  lib- 
Movement  MFG.  CO.  eral  sample  of  Pompeian 

No.  2  *  .A  Massage  Cream. 

To  remove  hori-  3  Prospect  St.  «v 
t  zontal  wrinkles  Cleveland  A 

on  the  forehead.  Ohio  C  Name . 

Pomfieian  Massage  Soafi  is  appreciated  by  all  who  are  , 

Particular  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  soaP  they  use.  '  Address. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers — box  of  ?  cakes ,  50  cents. 


What  you  really  need  is  a 
perfectly  pure  soap —  and 
more- 


You  want  a  pure  soap 
made  of  the  highest  grade  and 
most  expensive  materials — 
that  is  the  only  kind  of  soap 
that  will  not  injure  the  skin 
in  the  least — and  which  will 
clear  it  thoroughly  of  all 
dirt  and  impurities. 

There  are  several  such 
soaps,  containing  expensive 
perfumes,  which  cost  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  cake. 

There  is  only  one  such 
soap  that  retails  for  5  cents 
per  cake,  and  that  is  Fairy 
Soap. 

That’s  the  kind  of  soap 
that  builds  Personality. 

For  it  is  made  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  beef 
fat  and  vegetable  oils — all 
the  highest  grade  of  the 
purest  materials. 


THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Fairy  Soap  was  granted  highest 
possible  awards  at  both  St.  Louis 
and  Portland  Expositions. 


Coal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


BY  USING 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air.  It  is 

easily  applied  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you  one  on  trial. 

Send  for  our  book ,  it  is  FREE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.  44  D*f  rborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
^  *’  103  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

WhichAuloTireisREALLYBEST? 


Read  this  PROOF  and 


Here  is  a  statement  from  the  last  official  reports 

of  the  Tire  Association,  showing  the  percenia^e  Of  re¬ 
placements  to  output  by  all  the  leading  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  for  eleven  months,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1905,  and 
ending  Aug.  1,  1906. 

GOODYEAR  .  .  .  .1.41% 

No.  2 . 2.33 

No.  3 . 3.9i 

No.  4 . 9.10 

No.  5 . 9.60 

No.  6 . 18.43 

Read  this  carefully.  It  tells  its  own  story,  it 
answers  definitely  and  fully  the  heretofore  open 
question- Which  Automobile  Tire  is  Really  Best? 


The  above  is  PROOF  absolute  and  positive,  taken  direct  from 
the  actual  books  of  the  defunct  Tire  Association,  that  the 


Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tire 


is  the  best  tire  any  motorist  can  buy. 

If  you  would  know  the  details  as  to  WHY  it  is 
better  more  durable — more  generally  satisfactory 
every  way — ask  us  to  send  you  our  book  of  informa¬ 
tion,  “How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire.” 

It  s  Free  — and  worth  having  or  step  in  at  any  branch  and 
secure  a  demonstration.  You  may  learn  how  to  SAVE  MONEY 

The  Goodyear  Tire  fi  Rubber  Co.,  Erie  street,  Akron, 

C^ci»SuiE3i;BF!tFifth6LDl‘ji“fUU?  SL:oNT  ,York'  cor  Mth  St-  an'1  Chicago,  82-84  Michisan  A™. 

San  Pianci.™  r  ’  Fp*hiu&t:  ,7P'714  MorVa"  st-:  Lob  Angelea,  932  S.  Main  St. ;  Buffalo,  719  Main  St 

_ '  <jeo-  p-  Moore  &  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St ;  Detgbit,  246  Jefferson  A 


SMITH  ©JWESSON 

The  Only  Absolute  Safety  is 
SMITH  &  WESSON  “HAMMERLESS  SAFETY’’ 


ALL  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolvers 
have  this  Monogram 
trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  frame.  None 
others  are  genuine. 


This  shows  why.  The  hammer,  inside  the  frame,  is  al- 
J  ways  locked  by  the  safety  catch.  The 
natural  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  Safety  Lever  in 
the  back  of  the  handle  (see  Illustration)  is  the  only 
way  to  lift  the  safety  catch  and  permit  the 
trigger  to  raise  the  hammer  for  firing. 
The  safety  lever  and  trigger  must  act  at 
the  same  instant.  To  discharge  this  arm 
otherwise  than  deliberately 
fety  is  an  impossibility — and 

Here  is  the  Proof 

Over  300,000  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Hammerless 
Safety  Revolvers  have  been 
made  and  sold,  and  not  one 
single  accident  has  ever 
been  reported.  They  are 
absolutely  accident  proof. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  Re¬ 
volvers  are  the  thorough¬ 
breds  of  the  revolver  world. 
Each  is  tested  for  the  maxi- 

-  m  ,  nium  of  efficiency,  range 

Our  new  booklet,  “The  Revolver,”  illustrates  ana  desjribes  i  <  j  and  strength — each  is  mod- 

-  ach  model  in  detail  and  gives  an  expert’s  instruction  for  target  1 ,  ,  jj  elled  on  lines  of  grace  and 

shooting.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  revolver  cata-  \  ,  ^  J  beauty  without  an  ounce  of 

logue  published.  Sent  free  upon  request.  Address  Dept.  A.  . .  1  r  superfluous  weight. 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  32  Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  1346  Park  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 


ETY 


LEVER 


PIANO 

Hundreds  of  Ud 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  m  _  $125  upward.  Also 

beautiful  new  Up-  1.  Ilf \fUi  rights  at  $125, $135, 
$150  and  $165.  An  J\\f  I VI  instrument  at  $190 
that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


I 


Why  This  Watch 
Will  Remain  Accurate 


But  ask  your  watch  dealer. 

He  knows  the  long-time  satisfaction  you  will  get  from  a  Rockford 
Watch,  and  will  be  glad  to  sell  you  one. 

If  you  are  not  willingly  supplied,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  what  you  want. 

Write  us  for  full  information  about  all 
kinds  of  Rockford 


“Time  for 
a  Lifetime” 


Rockford  Watch  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


WATCHES  are  “adjusted”  to  overcome  the 
effect  on  their  accuracy  of  the  constantly 
changing  position  in  which  they  are  carried. 
They  are  also  “adjusted”  to  overcome  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  the  metals  in  heat  and  cold. 

This  “adjusting”  is  done  by  variously  distrib¬ 
uting  the  weight  in  the  balance  wheel,  and  the 
balance  wheel  is  controlled  by  the  hair  spring. 

Now  if  this  “adjusting”  must  also  over¬ 
come  imperfections  in  the  parts  or  in  the 
way  they  are  put  together,  it  will  not  long 
remain  accurate. 

So  every  Rockford  Watch  is  tested  to 
run  without  a  hair  spring  before  it  gets  one. 

Therf,  with  perfect  parts  accurately 
put  together,  proved  by  the  Rockford 
Test,  the  watch  is  further  tested  in  all  po¬ 
sitions  and  in  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  adjusted  to  position  and  temperature. 

With  nothing  to  overcome  but  these  out¬ 
side,  natural  conditions,  Rockford  Adjust¬ 
ment  is  permanent— you  don’t  have  to  call 
upon  your  jeweler  to  continually  readjust  a 
Rockford  Watch. 

*  *  * 


The  Wm.  Bolles 

Self- Filling 
Self- Cleaning 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


99 


A  gift  that  is  both  satisfactory  and  lasting,  and  costs  no  more 
than  the  common  sort  of  fountain  pens:  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  up 

Its  action  is  perfect.  Just  open  the  barrel  and  squeeze  the  automatic  filler. 

NO  INK  DROPPER.  No  valves,  no  pistons, 
no  twisted  rubber  or  any  other  worry-maker 

Any  dealer  will  exchange  the  pen  point,  if  desired,  after  ten  days’  trial.  After 
that  we  give  you  two  years  in  which  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  “STANDARD,” 
and  stand  ready  to  repair  it  free,  exchange  it  or  refund  your  money. 

Write  today  for  booklet  and  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

The  WM.  BOLLES  PEN  COMPANY 
1205  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FOR  YOUR  BOY  let  us  suggest 

THE  GAS 
CANNON 

as  the  acme  of 

Christmas  Delight 

A  marvelous  toy,  abso¬ 
lutely  practical  and  last¬ 
ing,  positively  free  from  danger.  Realistic  in  every  respect,  but 


(a)  Can  be  fired  in  the  house  with  absolute  security. 

(b)  Loads  Automatically  with  a  harmless  gas. 

(c )  Fires  20  shots  a  minute. 

(d)  Costs  only  1  cent  for  500  shots. 

(e )  Shoots  a  wooden  or  cork  projectile  accurately 

but  not  hard  enough  to  be  dangerous.  Just 
right  for  toy  soldiers  and  forts. 


(f  )  Makes  a  report  loud  as  a  small  dynamite  firecracker. 

(g)  Positively  no  powder,  no  smoke,  no  odor  in  the 

house. 

(h)  Absolutely  safe  for  old  or  young. 

( i )  Discharges  by  pulling  a  lanyard  exactly  like  a 

real  cannon. 

(j  "I  Ignited  by  electric  spark.  No  fuse  or  fire  of  any  kind. 


These  remarkable  claims  we  positively  guarantee. 
If  after  a  week’s  trial  you  are  not  delighted  return 
the  cannon.  We  will  at  once  refund  your  money, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  guarantee  could  not 
appear  in  this  periodical  unless  we  made  good  our 
every  promise. 


The  Gas  Cannon  Outfit  sells  at  $5.00.  For  a  brief  time  to  introduce  same  $3  50  and  this  ad 
will  get  it.  Order  today.  We  ship  immediately.  Free  descriptive  Booklet  on  request 


WARNER  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.  Flatiron  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ik  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 


MENTION 


collier’s 


_ 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  SENZEILLE 


( Continued  from  page  21) 


_ 


took  to  be  the  doorway  of  his  first  entrance,  and  lost  his  way.  For  a  half  hour  he 
stumbled  on  and  hallooed  vainly  in  dark  corridors,  and  came  at  last  to  the  abbey 
graveyard;  then  to  the  court  where  the  tall  church  was  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  the  shining  refectory  windows,  behind  which  he  heard  once  more  the  mirth 
of  the  brethren  at  table. 

I  V 


S^HE  Abbot,  the  Subprior,  and  the  Baron  of  Rocamodor  were  at  late  supper 
■  when  Sir  Clement  entered  the  Abbot’s  chambers,  but  only  the  Subprior 

seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits.  The  Abbot  and  the  baron  sat  high  on 
cushioned  chairs,  and  almost  —  if  it  were  possible  —  glowered  at  the 
knight’s  entrance. 

“Welcome,  Sir  Clement!”  cried  the  Subprior.  “His  reverend  lordship  was 
this  moment  speaking  of  you.  What  of  your  adventure?”  And  he  smothered 
a  laugh — or  seemed  to — with  an  apologetic  cough. 

The  Abbot  and  the  baron  listened  moodily,  and  Sir  Clement  told  his  story. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  Senzeille  ghosts  were  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  abbey.  He  hoped  that  his  dealing  with  them  met  the  Abbot’s  approval; 
that  it  had,  in  some  degree,  expressed  the  Abbot’s  own  opinion  of  ghosts  so 
kittenish  and  unfit  as  to  make  a  mock  of  the  holy  order  monastic  and  also  the 
noble  order  of  chivalry.  But  the  Abbot  sat  tapping  his  fingers  together  thought¬ 
fully  a  moment  before  speaking. 

“It  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  very  holy  friar  named  Brother  Juniper,”  he  said 
then,  “who  was  one  of  the  companions  of  the  late  Francis  of  Assisi.  This  Brother 
Juniper  was  once  journeying  to  Rome;  and  at  a  certain  village  on  the  way  he  saw 
a  number  of  people  coming  out  to  meet  him,  because  of  the  fame  of  his  sanctity. 
There  were  two  children  near  playing  seesaw ;  that  is,  they  had  put  one  log  across 
another,  and  each  sat  on  one  end,  and  so  went  up  and  down;  and  Brother  Juniper 
put  one  of  the  children  off,  and  got  on  himself,  and  began  to  seesaw.  The  people 
came  up  and  wondered  at  him,  but  saluted  him  with  devoutness  and  waited,  and 
Brother  Juniper  paid  no  attention  to  their  reverence,  but  took  great  pains  with 
his  seesawing.  Then  some  began  to  be  annoyed,  and  others  grew  in  devoutness 
at  the  sight,  but  at  last  they  all  went  away  and  left  him  on  the  seesaw.  When 
they  were  all  gone.  Brother  Juniper  was  comforted,  because,  the  story  says,  some 
of  them  had  made  a  mock  of  him,  and  he  went  on  to  Rome  clothed  in  meekness  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Brothers  Minor. 

“But  did  Brother  Juniper,”  continued  the  Abbot,  “seesaw  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  mocked?  If  allowed,  I  would  venture  to  doubt  it.  I  suspect,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  liked  to  seesaw.  It  is  a  peaceful  and  yet  exhilarating 
occupation.  It  is,  indeed.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  it.  I  suspect  that  he  liked 
children.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  of  all  kinds  of  human  creatures  the  most 
admirable.  I  suspect  that  he  hated  to  be  bored.  Of  all  means  by  which  man  can 
be  bored,  lionizing  him  for  his  saintliness  is  the  most  excruciating.  Finally,  if 
you  knew  as  much  of  monastic  life  as  I  do,  Sir  Clement,  you  would  know  that  the 
best  saints  do  not  care  a  doit  for  their  dignity.” 

“There  is  a  barrelful  of  sense  in  that,”  said  Sir  Clement. 

“As  you  ask  my  opinion,”  the  Abbot  went  on,  “it  is  that  there  is  more  than 
one  possible  interpretation  of  the  Legend  of  the  Twenty-seven  of  Senzeille.  The 
ways  of  the  Bonus  Deus  are  past  finding  out.  With  what  purpose  the  Senzeille 
ghosts  are  sent  it  might  not  be  diplomatic  to  dogmatize ;  but  if  they  are  sent  in 
punishment,  is  there  not  some  small  presumption  in  so  young  a  man  taking  upon 
himself  to  make  a  personal  contribution  to  that  punishment?  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Twenty-seven  and  the  Baron  William  of  Rocamodor,  in  their  day,  were 
martyrs  to  the  gospel  of  happiness — if  there  is  such  a  gospel — and  if  their  return 
on  Christmas  night  to  the  scene  of  their  former  joy  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
vindication,  a  miraculous  sign,  an  enlivening  example  of  what  those  are  like  who 
are  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  an  illustration  of  a  certain  familiar  statement  in 
Holy  Writ— in  what  light  then  does  your  presumptuous  interference  appear?  A 
knight  errant,  I  understand,  is  by  calling  and  profession  a  reformer.  Good. 
Doubtless  we  are  all,  and  always,  in  great  need  of  him.  And  yet,  we  may  ask, 
is  every  man  fit  for  so  delicate  a  task?  Is  a  man  not  altogether  unfit  to  be  turned 
loose  on  the  foibles  of  a  community,  who,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  attacks, 
with  contumelious  blows  of  a  pointed  boot,  a  harmless  procession  of  the  spirits  of 
brother  monks  that  long  ago,  kindly  and  poor,  suffered  for  the  sin  of  light¬ 
heartedness,  for  the  heretical  theory  that  happiness  was  both  a  blessing  and  a 
virtue,  and  now,  at  any  rate,  are  surely  in  better  hands  than  his?  Ought  not 
a  knight  errant  reformer  to  have  a  small  modicum  of  sense?” 

The  knight  was  silent,  as  if  smitten  with  compunction. 

I  am  altogether  humble  and  repentant,  reverend  lordship,”  he  said  at  last, 
“four  words  convince  me  of  unworthiness  for  my  profession.  But  for  those 
honest  ghosts,  if  they  were  sent  by  the  Bonus  Deus ,  mightn’t  it  be  suspected 
that  they  too  were  not  entirely  fit  for  their  mission  either,  not  doing  the  business 
of  the  Bonus  Deus  with  good  sense?  In  the  first  place,  gaiety  is  all  right,  but  one 
shouldn’t  get  too  gay  around  a  knight  errant  at  his  prayers.  It’s  not  good  sense. 
In  the  second  place,  an  Abbot  of  Senzeille  and  a  Baron  of  Rocamodor  ought  to 
have  known— in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  flesh— that  on  disturbed  occasions— 
for  those  who  have  the  choice  of  positions— the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  line  are 
the  most  indiscreet  of  choices.” 

“There’s  a  barrelful  of  sense  in  that,”  said  the  baron,  wriggling  in  his 
cushion. 

“In  the  third  place,  be  he  knight  or  monk  or  ghost,  or  on  the  business  of  the 
Bonus  Deus ,  or  playing  some  little  game  of  his  own,  I  hold  he  should  go  about 
the  business  early  and  late,  and  play  the  game  with  his  might  to  the  end,  nor  run 
to  cover  of  doorway  as  soon  as  the  matter  does  not  go  quite  as  he  expected;  for  I 
hold  the  Bonus  Deus  most  dislikes  of  all  things  him.  His  servant  or  His  enemy  or 
neither,  who  shirks  the  issue  and  lets  go  too  soon.” 

The  Abbot  gazed  long  at  the  knight.  The  knight’s  right  eye  met  the  Abbot’s 
gaze  with  level  serenity,  but  his  left  eyelid  descended  slowly  to  his  cheek  and 
slowly  rose  again.  The  Abbot  rubbed  his  nose.  The  fine  little  wrinkles  about  his 
blue  eyes  broke  out  like  ripples  on  a  sunny  sea. 

“Th  re  is  something  about  your  expression  of  face,  Sir  Clement,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  feeling  I  have  about  me  somewhere” — he  shifted  uneasily  on  his 
cushion — “almost  persuades  me  that  you  are  really  going  to  be  an  efficacious 
reformer.  The  situation  seems  to  require  something  further  of  me.  Brother 
Anthony”— he  turned  to  the  lank  and  vacant-eyed  monk  behind  him— “you  may 
open  another  bottle.” 


MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME 

Since  the  scientific  handling  and  preservation  of  milk,  originated  by  Gail  Borden  in  the  early  50  s,  the  use 
of  Fagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  become  general;  but  for  those  purposes  where  an  unsweetened  milk  is 
preferred  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated-Cream  fills  every  requirement.— Arif. 


Trade  Mark 


i\ew  Ervgl&t\d 
C  o  tvfec  t  i  o  rve  ry  €9 
'BOSTO/H* 


Confections  of  Known  Quality 


A  dainty  box  of  confectionery  makes  a  most  pleasing  Christmas  offering, 
and  is  especially  acceptable  if  it  contains  confections  of  known  quality— 
Necco  Sweets. 

The  seal  above,  imprinted  on  every  box  of  confectionery  bearing  the 
name  of  the  New  England  Confectionery  Company,  assures  you  without 
question  of  the  goodness,  freshness  and  wholesomeness  of  Necco  Sweets. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  true  excellence  of  these  confections,  you 
should  try  a  box  of 


— the  highest  achievement  of  the  confectioner’s  art — the  realization  of  the  ideal  chocolate. 
Every  morsel  is  a  surprise— every  delicate  shade  of  flavor  lies  hidden  beneath  a  rich  coat 
of  chocolate. 

If  your  taste  craves  either  the  elaborate  or  the  more  simple  confections— bon  bons 
or  hard  candy— we  are  willing  that  you  should  judge  the  goodness  of  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  other  varieties  of  Necco  Sweets  by  the  standard  of  Lenox  Chocolates. 

Made  in  the  largest,  cleanest,  brightest  and  airiest  building  in  America  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  candy. 

Necco  Sweets  are  for  sale  by  the  best  confectioners  and 
druggists  and  wherever  the  best  confectionery  is  sold 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY,  Summer  and  Melcher  Sts.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Necco 


From 


& ' 


WMMO@ME’S$ubscriptionAgencyy 

This  year  why  not  give  each  friend  a  subscription  to  some  good  Magazine  or 
weekly  ?  Each  month  or  week  the  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  you.  Nothing 
is  more  enjoyed  or  more  appreciated  as  a  gift  than  a  good  periodical.  Last  year 
I  handled  nearly  One  Million  subscriptions  for  my  patrons.  Why  ?  Because  you 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  ordering  your  subscriptions  through  me.  I  am  the  largest  buyer  of  subscriptions  in  the  world. 
I  can  therefore  sell  you  subscriptions  to  any  Magazine,  Weekly,  Newspaper  or  Technical  Journal 
published  anywhere  in  any  language  and  save  money  for  you.  Why  pay  the  publishers’  prices 
when  you  can  buy  for  less  of  me?  FREE-My  40  page  catalog  listing  all  Magazines.  The 
following  are  examples  of  my  offers.  Send  for  one  of  them.  Each  Magazine  may  be  mailed 
to  a  different  address. 

Review  of  Reviews  $3.00  )  World’s  Work  $3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.00  r  McClure’s  Magazine  1.00 

1.00  )  Delineator  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  $1.00  3  Both  to  one  Address 
Harpers  Bazar  1.00  /  $1.50 

Above  to  different  addresses  $1.65 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  $1.00  "I  Both  to  one  Addres9 
World  ToDay  1-50  /  $1.50 

Above  to  different  addresses  $1.65 

W.  H.  MOORE 

No.  94  Moore  Bldg.,  BROCKPORT,  N.Y. 

U.  S.  A. 


Success  Magazire 


My  Club 
Price 

$3.00 


When  we  say  that  with  the  ANGELUS  only  a  love  of  music  is  necessary  for 
your  full  enjoyment  of  all  music,  we  mean  just  that — all  limitations  to  a  complete 
indulgence  of  your  love  for  music  end  with  possession  of  the  Great  ANGELUS. 

To  you,  musician  or  non-musician,  we  say  your  limitations  end — because  your 
fingers,  whether  trained  or  untrained,  are  supplied  with  every  adequate  means  of 
rendering  all  music.  The  PHRASING  LEVER  gives  you  complete  mastery  of 
every  delicate  shading  of  tempo.  The  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS  endow  you 
with  the  “Human  Touch”  of  the  ANGELUS.  The  MELODY  BUTTONS,  which 


with  the  Phrasing  Lever  are  exclusive  with  the  ANGELUS,  enable  you  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  melody  in  bass  or  treble,  the  same  as  in  hand-playing.  These  three 
features,  indispensable  to  a  musically  correct  performance,  originated  with  us,  and 
are  reserved,  by  the  patent  laws,  for  exclusive  installation  in  the  ANGELUS. 

Logically  the  ANGELUS  is  the  piano-player  entitled  to 
*  receive  first  consideration  by  every  intending  purchaser.  _ 

The  Angelus  is  made  either  in  cabinet  form  or  installed  within  the  case  of  a 
high  grade  piano,  making  the  Emerson- Angelus  or  the  Knabe- Angelus. 


Purchased  by  Royalty  and  the  World’s  Greatest  Musicians.  Descriptive  literature  upon  request. 


Established  1876  THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO., 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  ilENTIOil  COLLIER’S 


AN  UNEXPECTED  CELEBRITY 


By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

Author  of  “.Pigs  is  Pigs  “ 


WELL,  you  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  (said  Mrs.  Pethcod, 
fanning  herself  with  her  hymn-book),  and  done  it  easy,  too.  There  we 
was,  all  the  ladies  of  the  Aid  Society,  and  most  of  our  men-folks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  children,  and  the  Christmas  fair  in  full  blast,  when  in  come  Airs. 
Figbee  with  a  strange  lady  that  none  of  us  had  ever  set  eyes  on  before.  Every¬ 
thing  on  the  linen-table,  ’most,  was  sold,  and  the  apron-table  clean  sold  out,  and 
near  all  the  dolls  gone,  and  the  sale  a  sure  success,  anyway,  and  everything  had 
gone  off  just  splendid,  and  I,  being  sort  of  boss  of  it  all,  was  right  happy,  and 
glad  the  responsibility  was  off  me,  and  the  thing  over  for  another  year,  when  Airs. 
Fighee  come  up  to  me  and  whispers  in  my  ear  that  this  was  her  friend  Mrs, 
Vindig,  dropped  into  town  unexpected,  and  that  Airs.  Vindig  had  brought  her 
friend  Mrs.  Tarbro,  the  authoress,  along  to  town  with  her,  and  she  would  be 
over  in  a  few  minutes,  as  soon  as  she  changed  her  -hoes,  the  ones  she  had  on 
being  new  and  tight  and  pinching  her  feet.  “And,”  says  Mrs.  Figbee,  “I  know 
the  ladies  would  like  to  meet  her,  her  being  an  authoress.” 

“Sure  enough  they  will,”  I  says,  authoresses  being  rare  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  I  looked  to  see  that  Mrs.  Vindig  was  out  of  ear-sound,  and  asks  :  “What 
did  this  Mrs.  Tarbro  write?” 

“Bless  me !”  says  Mrs.  Figbee,  “I  forget  what  it  was  she  did  write.  She 
writes  under  an  affected  name.  What  is  that  name  she  writes  under?  Is  it 
'Beatrice  Mills,’  or  ‘Millicent  Beese,’  or — or —  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  writer 
that  wrote  under  the  name  of  ‘Beatrice’  something,  or  'Alillicent’  something?” 

“No,  I  never,”  I  said,  true  enough ;  “but  Miss  Scaggles  will  know.  She  is  the 
most  literary  lady  in  the  Aid  Society.  You  just  keep  ycr  friend  busy  whilst  I  go 
ask  Miss  Scaggles.”  So  I  went  and  spoke  with  Aliss  Scaggles.  I  was  all  in 
a  flutter. 

“Miss  Scaggles,”  I  says,  “do  you  know  of  an  authoress  by  name  of — of — Bills 
or — or  Meese?  Alildred  Bills,  or  Beatrice  Meese,  because  she  is  going  to  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  want  to  know  something  about  her,  so  we  can  introduce 
the  ladies.  It’s  her  affected  name,  her  real  one’s  Tarbro.” 

“Hum !  Haw !”  says  Aliss  Scaggles.  “I’ve  got  a  book  by  a  Mildred  Bell  at 
home,  but  whether  it’s  an  affected  name  or  not  I  don’t  know.  You  just  keep  the 
ladies  busy  and  I’ll  run  home  and  get  it.” 

So  she  scooted  home  and  got  the  book,  and  come  back  with  it  hid  under  her 
jacket,  and  meantime  I  had  circulated  around  and  informed  one  and  all  what 
pleasure  was  in  store  for  them,  in  a  whisper,  and  the  men  straightened  their  ties, 
and  the  ladies  poked  up  their  hair,  and  one  and  all  tried  to  look  as  if  they  was  as 
literary  as  possible;  which  they  wasn’t. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  seen  Miss  Scaggles  come  back,  one  and  all  crowded 
around  her,  crazy  to  git  a  look  at  the  book,  which  was  natural ;  but  I  ain't  been 
running  the  Aid  Society  all  these  years  without  learning  a  thing  or  two,  and  I 
grabbed  the  book.  “Ladies,”  I  says,  “we  won’t  have  no  bargain-counter  rush 
around  this  book;  that  will  give  our  ignorance  away  if  Mrs.  Tarbro  drop--  in 
sudden.  We’ll  set  a  screen  across  one  corner  of  the  room,”  I  says,  “and  we’ll  put 
a  table  behind  the  screen,  and  the  book  on  the  table,  and  Miss  Scaggles  will  take 
charge  of  it,  and  you  can  all  come  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  get  a  look  at  the  book. 
And,”  I  says,  “the  charge  for  a  look  at  the  book  will  be  ten  cents,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.” 

Well,  no  more  had  I  said  it  than  in  come  Mrs.  Tarbro  in  her  old  shoes,  and 
a  fine-looking  woman  she  was,  too.  And  no  more  than  was  she  in  the  room  than 
Airs.  Piplaw,  who  had  the  first  look  at  the  book,  passed  out  from  behind  the  screen 
and  come  up  to  meet  the  authoress,  while  Mr.  and  Airs.  Lagget  passed  behind  the 
screen  and  gave  Miss  Scaggles  twenty  cents.  And  all  the  rest  stood  in  line 
waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  book. 

I  dare  say  authoresses  get  over  being  overpleased  with  hearing  nice  things 
said  about  their  books,  but  it  did  look  as  if  Mrs.  Tarbro  was  surprised  to  find 
so  many  in  a  country  town  that  had  read  her  book.  She  showed  she  was  sur¬ 
prised.  When  Mrs.  Figbee  introduced  Mrs.  Piplaw,  and  Mrs.  Piplaw  at  once  ^aid 
how  she  had  enjoyed  reading  “Young  Sara  Minturn,”  and  how  she  thought  the 
character  of  “Jim  Fitlier”  was  the  best  she  had  ever  met  in  fiction,  Mrs.  Tarbro 
blushed,  and  tried  to  object,  but  Mrs.  Piplaw  wouldn’t  let  her  run  the  book  down, 
and  by  the  time  she  had  said  her  say,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lagget  were  in  line,  and  they 
told  Airs.  Tarbro  how  they  had  enjoyed  reading  “Young  Sara  Minturn,”  and  how 
they  thought  the  character  of  “Jim  Fither”  was  the  best  they  had  ever  met  in 
fiction. 

Well,  the  whole  lot  passed  behind  the  screen  and  come  up  one  after  another, 
and  shook  hands,  and  said  they  had  enjoyed  reading  “Young  Sara  Minturn,”  and 
that  they  thought  the  character  of  “Jim  Fither”  was  the  best  they  had  ever  met 
in  fiction;  but  before  half  had  done  it,  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Larbro  had  noticed  the 
screen,  and  how  the  folks  come  right  out  from  behind  the  screen  and  straight  up 
to  shake  hands,  and  the  more  that  come  up  to  shake  hands  and  said  the  same 
thing  about  her  book,  the  more  surprised  she  looked,  and  pleased,  and  amused 
I  felt  we  was  doin’  the  town  proud,  and  then  Aliss  Scaggles  all  the  rest  having 
come  up — she  come  from  behind  the  screen,  and  come  up  and  said  how  she  had 
enjoyed  reading  “Young  Sara  Minturn,”  and  that  she  thought  the  character 
“Jim  Fither”  was  the  best  she  had 


of 


ever  met  in  fiction.  And  then,  being  pretty 
well  posted  by  that  time,  I  just  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Tarbro  and  told  her  how 
I  had  enjoyed  reading  “Young  Sara  Minturn,”  and  that  I  thought  the  character 
of  “Jim  Fither”  was  the  best  I  had  ever  met  in  fiction.  I  saved  ten  cents,  but  that 
was  right,  for  it  was  me  that  thought  of  charging  for  a  look  at  the  book.  And 
I  felt  proud,  too.  And  so  did  all  the  ladies  and  their  husbands.  And  Airs 
Tarbro  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  too.  Then  the  oil-lamps  began  to  burn  out,  an 
smell,  like  they  does  when  the  oil  is  low,  so  we  went  home.  _ 

Well  (said  Airs.  Pethcod,  putting  down  her  prayer-book,  and  fanning  herselt 
with  her  hat),  some  blame  me,  and  some  blame  Aliss  Scaggles,  and  some  blame 
Mrs  Figbee,  but  how  was  we  to  know  that  Airs.  Tarbro  didn’t  write  that  "Young 
Sara  Minturn”  book  at  all?  We  done  our  best.  We  thought  she  wrote  it,  and  so 
we  praised  it  up  to  her,  and  I  call  it  spiteful  for  her  to  put  us  in  her  new  book. 

We  would  have  praised  one  of  the  books  she  did  write  just  the  same  way,  it  we 

had  knowed  she  had  writ  it. 

Of  course  the  cold  chills  run  up  my  back  when  I  think  what  she  must  1 

thought  as  the  folks  all  come  out  from  behind  the  screen  and  lined  up  and  pw 

that  “Youn«  Sara  Minturn”  book,  but  there  is  one  blessed  thought.  We  took  in 
^  ei-ht  dollars  and  sixty  cents  behind  the  screen,  and  that  is  more  than  this  church 
has  spent  on  literature  since  I’ve  been  a  memberror  ever  will  spend  again. 
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Discrimination  T. 


Makaroff  Russian  Cigarets 


■■■■  ■■ 


■■■■■■ 


gjlf  First  choice  of  the  man 

who  knows.  Their  originality 
introduces  them ;  their  unequaled  quality 
makes  them  an  unhesitating  choice. 


MURAD 

CIGARETTES 


have  demonstrated  that 


a  Turkish  Cigarette 
may  be  both  mild  and  rich,  perfect  in  each 
point  of  quality,  incomparable  in  their  har¬ 
monious  combination. 


Find  enclosed  remittance  for 


in  favor  of  G.  Nelson 


Douglas  for  which  please  send  me 


THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD 


prepaid 


hundred  cigar 


ets  of  size  and  value  indicated 


hereon, 


Three^ Values  \  *2.50,  $4.00,  $fi.00  per  100 
Draw  a  circle  around  the  price  indicating  your  selection 
Above  blends  also  made  in  ladies  Bize.  Prices  on  application 


Name 


S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

FOR  STEAKS,  CHOPS, 
COLD  MEATS,  ^ 


The  Only  12  Bladed  Razor  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  $5.00.  Marvelous  mechanism 
that  reduces  blade-making  to  a  scientific  exactness 
has  made  possible  this  $5.00  razor  for  $1.00. 

Exorbitant  profit-making  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
just  as  soon  as  you  and  your  friends  have  tried 
“Ever-Ready”  shaving.  12  blades  as  lasting  as 
flint,  as  true  and  keen-edged  as  ever  identified  a 
“best”  razor  —  together  with  safety  frame  and 
stropper  handle — all  in  a  compact  little  case  for 
$1.00.  No  knack  —  no  skill  required  —  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  the  face.  Shaves  any  growth  of 
beard  with  pleasurable  ease. 

Blades  can  be  stropped,  but  we’ll  exchange  6 
brand  new  “Ever=Ready”  blades  for  6  dull  ones 
and  25  cents,  any  time.  We  send  prepaid,  “Ever* 
Ready**  blades  to  fit  “Gem,”  “Star”  and  “Yan¬ 
kee”  frames,  6  for  50  cents — or  12  for  75  cents. 

“Ever-Ready”  dollar  razor  $ets  are  sold  by  Hard¬ 
ware,  Cutlery,  Department  stores,  Jewelers  and 
Druggists  throughout  America  and  the  world.  Remember 
it’s  the  "Ever-Ready”  razor  you  want.  Guaranteed 
to  shave  your  beard  or  money  back.  Mail  orders  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Canadian  price  $1.25. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  299  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FISH,  SOUPS, 
SALADS,  GRAVIES  eic 


^  THE 

PEERLESS 

SEASONING 


John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


WEARS  WELL 


ENTERPRISE 


The  wearing  parts  of  the  Enterprise 
Chopper— the  knife  and  perforated 
plate— are  made  of  finely  tempered 
k  steel  and  are  wonderfully  durable. 
0k  If  they  ever  do  wear  out,  they 
wk  can  be  replaced  at  trifling  cost, 
wl  The  chopper  itself  will  wear  for- 
,  11  ever.  Be  sure  the  name  “Enter- 
*  111  Pr^se”  >s  on  the  machine  you 
||  buy.  Sold  by  dealers. 

II  Write  for  the  “Enterprising  House- 
10  III  keeper,”  a  book  of  200  choice  recipes 
Jw  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 

JL^  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

2205  N.  American  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WORKS  WELL 

Nothing  can  get  by  the 
four  bladed,  revolving 
knife  and  pass  through 
the  perforated  plate  of 
an  Enterprise  Chopper 


without  being  actually  \5|j 
cut — the  cutting  action  is  vP 
as  positive  as  a  pair  of  ’w 
shears.  ’ 

'  Makes  tough  meat  tender ; 
makes  all  meat  more  palatable. 
Useful  every  day  in  every'  kitchen 


CHOPPER 


cm 

■ 
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“'rhfeT VaLfE  \  *2.00,  *200,  $*.00  P«r  100 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


3 1 


or, Any 


/}  1 

Iver  Johnson,  Safety  Automatic  Revolver, 
accidental  tiischarge  impossible,  22  and  32 
calibre,  3-in.  barrel  (or  38  calibre,  3^-in. 
barrel),  hard  rubber  stock,  nickeled  finish, 
$5.00.  Pocket  size,  2-in.  barrel,  same 
price;  4-in.  barrel,  50c.;  5-in.  $1.00; 

6-in.  $1.50  extra.  Pearl  stock,  32 
calibre,  $1.25  extra;  38  calibre,  $1.50 
extra.  Blued  finish,  any  size,  50c. 
extra.  ■>- 


to  hang  on 
the 

Christmas 

Tr©e 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  fiammer- 
less  Revolver,  $6.00,  in  '  32 
or  38  calibre,  furnished  with 
same  choice  of  finishes, 

-f’  -  '  ssj:  ■  / 

stocks  and  lengths  of  bai 
rel  at  same  additional " 
costs  as  on  Hammer. 
Pocket  size,  2-inch 
barrel,  same  price. 


Safety  Automatic  Revolvers 

“Hammer  the  Hammer”  of  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver,  if  you  , will, -throw  the  revolver, 
against  the  wall,  or  drop  it  on  the  floor,  it  cannot  possibly  be -discharged  in  any  but  the 
one  way — through  the  famous  safety  lever,  which  is  operated  solely  by  pulling  the  trigger. 
Accidental  discharge  impossible. 

For  straight  shooting  and  hard  shooting  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  revolver,  no 
matter  what  its  name  or  price.  It  is  compact,  graceful,  easy  to  carry,  easy  to  handle— in 
every  way  a  gentleman’s  weapon  for  pocket,  desk  or  home. 

Our  Free  Booklet,  “Shots,”  Tells  You  More  In  Detail 

why  the  Iver  Johnson  has  won  its  place  in  public  favor.  It  also  contains  much 
revolver  lore  that  everyone  should  know.  Our  handsome  catalogue  goes  with  it. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  will  be  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply.  Look  tor  the  owl's  head 
on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 

V-  »46  River  9t reet,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  ^ 

New  York  Office:  gq  Chambers  Street  h  1 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  P.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  1330  Alameda'  AVfenue,  Alameda,  Cal. 

European  Office  ;  Pickhuben  4,  Hamburg,  Germany 

Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Frame  Bicycled  and  Single  Barrel  Shotguns 


Accidents! 

iischarge 

[Impossible 


How  Many  Times 
Have  You  Thought  of 

California? 


!  • 


S  1 


Why  not  pack  up  and  go  next  week  via 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

No  time  is  better  than  now— No  train  better  than  this — 

No  way  more  attractive  than  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and  Salt  Lake  Route 

The  Los  Angeles  Limited  is  a  feature  train — electric  lighted,  finished 
throughout  in  the  finest  of  woods  and  upholsteries.  News  items  bul¬ 
letined  twice  daily  in  library  car.  Dining  car  a  model  of  the  chef’s 
skill  and  furnisher’s  art.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  to 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  G. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  A. 


FREE 


Book  Tells 
of  This 
Gun 


Wm 


FOUR  SECONDS 


No  other  Shot  Gun  equals  this  gun’s  record.  No  gun  built,  for  the  money,  that 
is  as  good.  $4.00  to  $27.00.  Hammerless.  Every  modern  improvement.  Nothing 
as  good  on  the  market.  Our  catalogue  shows  a  dozen  other  guns  we  make,  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  barrel,  magazine  breech  loaders,  ejectors,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today — it’s  free. 
UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  Manufacturers.  312i  MONROES  STREET.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


CHRISTMAS  CHESTNUTS 
IN  STRANGE  SURROUNDINGS 


IT  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  Christmas  periodicals  to  publish  touching 
pictures  of  the  “dear  old  English  Christmas”  as  observed  by  exiles  beyond  the 
Antipodes,  in  Borneo,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Penguin  Islands.  The  Christmas 
editor  of  this  periodical,  not  daring  to  depart  from  sacred  tradition,  has  collected 
by  wireless  the  following  seasonable  messages  which  we  offer  to  our  readers: 

THE  YULE  IN  YAPLAND 

“Yapland,  Chug-Chug  Islands 

“Dear  Mr.  Editor — Out  here  on  the  palmy  archipelago  of  Chug-Chug  (pro¬ 
nounced  Jag-Jag)  we  would  all  of  us  gladly  hang  up  our  Christmas  stockings  but 
for  two  important  reasons.  Firstly — we  never  heard  of  Christmas.  Secondly — we 
haven’t  got  no  stockings.  Otherwise  the  climate  is  very  satisfactory  and  the  board 
wholesome.  Do  not  judge  us  harshly.  We  are  vegetarians  by  habit,  only  practis¬ 
ing  cannibalism  after  entertaining  visitors.  Last  year  there  came  to  our  island 
a  fat  feller  from  Cincinnati.  He  said  that  our  customs  were  primitive,  so  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  Santa  Claus  among  us.  He  arrayed  himself  carefully  in  the 
guise  of  the  Saint  and,  chimneys  being  unknown  in  Yapland,  slid  down  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  banyan  tree,  where  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  happy 
natives.  My  people  were  not  so  much  interested  in  the  presents  which  Santa 
Claus  brought  as  in  Santa  Claus  himself,  who  was  immediately  handed  over  to 
the  cook  and  subsequently  proved  delicious.  After  the  Christmas  dinner  was 
over  and  the  crumbs  brushed  away  all  the  Chug-Chug  Islanders  joined  hands  for 
an  old-fashioned  Yapland  reel,  singing  together: 


“  ‘ Santa  Claus  conies  but  once  a  year , 
Shin-bones ,  knuckle-bones,  Skally- 
Magoo  ! 

But  when  he  comes  he  brings  good 
cheer. 

Rum-go,  hummy-go,  Skal/y-Magoo ! 


Brothers ,  brothers,  tell  us  when 
Dear  old  Santa  will  come  again  ? 
Will  he  be  as  good  as  that  one  ! 
Hope  they' 1 1  send  another  fat 
one, 

Skally-ma,  Skally-Magoo  !' 


“It  was  long  past  midnight  when  our  pleasant  party  broke  up,  each  of  us  taking 
home  one  of  Santa  Claus’s  collar  buttons  as  a  souvenir,  and  declaring  the  evening 
a  great  success. 

“We  are  hoping  that  your  great  and  good  President  will  see  fit  to  send  that 
eminent  traveler,  William  H.  Taft,  to  see  us  next  Christmas.  Very  truly  yours, 

“W.  Jumbo-Jambo, 

“ Grand  Chief  Waltzer,  Cannibal  Coterie  No.  2j." 

CHRISTMAS  ON  AN  ICEBERG 

“Blitzen-bv-the-Pole 

“Deer  Edditor — Ther  ain’t  much  doin  under  the  miss-eltoe  in  this  here  arctic 
institution  of  learning,  because  the  Eskimo  maiden  is  a  chilly  proposition,  as  her 
name  implies.  Humsumever,  thay  is  still  some  village  cut-ups  in  bearskins  what 
sees  fit  to  observe  the  laws  of  man  and  god  north  of  no.  Last  Chrismas  we 
served  a  elaborate  and  daynty  repast  prompt  at  midnight,  the  sun  having  sat 
some  several  months  previous.  Our  bill  of  fare  (not  to  be  cornfused  with  Bill 
O’Fair  who  runs  the  faro  game)  was  dished  up  as  follerin’: 


Creme  de  walrus 

Pine  cones  Penguins  a  la  Peary 

Ragout  of  albatross  Sperm  whale  in  oil 

Sole  leather  Tallow 

Chewing  tobacco  Conversation 

“During  the  evening  that  transpired  the  music  was  furnished  by  Junau  Bill, 
who  performs  very  touching  on  a  walrus-bone  whistle.  Everything  went  luvly 
till  Borealis  Bill  planked  hisself  under  the  miss-eltoe  and  swiped  a  kiss  from 
Skagway  Sal.  No  sooner  had  Willyum  pressed  his  quivering  lips  to  Sal’s  blushing 
cheak  than  the  chaste  saloot  was  took  a  mean  advantage  of  by  the  weather  and 
frizz  solid  and  substanshul.  There  stood  that  once  happy  cupple  joined  in  a 
frozen  enbrase  and  us  all  that  mortified !  Well,  we  had  to  wait  till  spring  before 
we  could  thaw  ’em  out  and  call  a  parson,  Bill  and  Sal  havin  got  reckonsiled  to 
each  other  during  the  interval.  As  Wall-Eyed  Walter  sez  It  do  beat  a  full  house 
how  them  stormy  seas  and  wintry  skies  does  bring  luving  harts  together: 

“‘  The  girls  who  dwell  in  Labrador  The  maidens  cuddle  all  the  more 
Don't  give  the  frosty  mit.  The  further  North  ye  git.' 

“Yours  with  warm  regards,  Soapy  Smith.” 

THE  HOLIDAY  SPIRIT  IN  JAPAN 


“Togo  Centre,  Japan 

“Exalted  Reverence,  the  Editor — Doubtless  you  hear  my  forehead  knock¬ 
ing  against  the  tiles  in  salute  to  yours  so  respectively.  Also  renowned.  Christmas 
in  Japan,  as  I  will  tell  to  you,  we  do  not  celebrate  with  the  honorable  turkey  and 
esteemed  cranberry  sauce,  because  these  should  be  violent  to  the  honorable  diges¬ 
tion  which  goes  into  the  battlefield  and  banzai  when  duty  calls.  Therefore  permit 
me,  humble  so  I  am,  to  submit  these  program  for  Christmas,  which  is  a  holiday 
of  patriotism  and  justice: 

“5:30  a.  m. — Arise,  rub  one’s  self  carefully  with  ice  and  snow,  drink  seven  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  run  around  the  block  repeatedly  till  circulation  ensues. 

“6:20  a.m. — Eat  three  grains  of  rice,  study  the  tablets  of  our  ancestors,  algebra 
and  history  of  English  literature  for  three  hours. 

“9:20  a.  m. — Practise  jiu-jitsu,  horse-racing,  football,  and  piano-playing  until 
one  o’clock. 

“1:30  p.  M. — After  Turkish  bath,  indulge  sparingly  in  two  vanilla  wafers,  one- 
half  cup  weak  tea  and  one  cigarette.  Instructive  conversation  on  light  subjects, 
such  as  astronomy,  single-tax,  international  law,  high  explosives,  and  the  national 
theatre  vs.  commercialism  in  the  drama  may  be  partaken  of  sparingly.  Jiu-jitsu, 
handball,  and  hari-kari  may  also  be  played  with  care  and  judgment. 

“3:10  p.  m. — Attend  the  imperial  university,  take  copious  notes  on  lectures, 
converse  in  fifteen  languages,  and  drink  several  gallons  of  water. 

“6:30  p.  m. — A  banquet  of  fish  chowder,  vegetable  butter,  and  a  thimbleful  of 
saki  may  be  enjoyed,  the  food  being  masticated  with  forethought,  remembering 
that  gluttony  is  the  vice  of  Russians. 

“7:30  to  10  p.  m. — Write  letters  to  great  and  good  men,  including  the  rulers  of 
the  nations  and  the  successful  editors  of  the  United  States. 

“Thus,  exalted  and  difficult-to-approach  sir,  does  the  humble  but  improving 
Japanese  youth  relax  himself  on  the  Christmas  holiday  in  order  to  take  up  the 
serious  work  of  the  morrow.  As  Owhata  Piti,  the  immortal  poet  of  the  Iris,  said: 


‘ How  doth  the  little  busy  fap 
Bnprove  each  shining  hour. 
Though  yesterday  he  was  a  yap. 
To-day  he  is  a  Bower. 


Although  he  loves  his  daily  bread 
He  doesn't  plague  the  cook. 

He  keeps  his  brain  inside  his  head, 
His  nose  inside  the  book.' 


“Yours  with  our  own  blessing,  hoping  that  they  may  come  respectfully  to 
you  there.  Hoko  Fujiyama.” 
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MORE  MOTORISTS  THAN  EVER  WILL 
KEEP  THEIR  TIRE  EXPENSES  AT 
MINIMUM  BY  USING 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHERS 

FASTEST- SAFEST  -  STRONGEST- 

3  INCH  FLAT  TREAD 

PENNSYMNIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNEl  II.  PA. 

NEW-YORK  1665  BROADWAY  CHICAGO  1241  MICHIGAN  AVL 

PHILADELPHIA:  615  N. BROAD  ST.  BUFFALO  NY.  MAIN &TUPPER ST. 

BOSTON  •  167  OLIVER  ST  ATLANTA.OA  102  PRIOR  ST 

LONDON:  4  SHOW  HILL. 


PIN  t  HURST 


CAMDEN 

COLUMBIA 


SAVANNAH 


'BRUNSWICK 


JACKSONVilLF 


ORMONO 

b  DAYTONA 

Vitustolt 


OCALA 
ORLAN  DO 


TAMPA 


lARASOTA 


PALM  BEACH- 


MI  AM  I 


NASSAU® 


STRAIGHT ASAPLUMB  LINE 

to  the  Winter  Resorts  efthe 

CAROLIMAS  AND  FLORIDA 


JUST  RIGHT 


The  climate  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  opportunities  for  out¬ 
door  sports  —  Hunting  — 
Fishing  —  Golf  —  Motoring 
—  Sailing. 

Stopover  points  enroute. 
Hotels  to  suit  the  purse. 
Excursion  tickets  allowing 
stopovers.  On  \  sale  until 
A  pril  30th.  Limit  May  3 1  st. 
Quickest  through  train  ser¬ 
vice  via  shortest  route. 


::  . 

I M 


The  Seaboard  Florida 
Limited  electric  lighted,  all 
Pullmans.  Runs  January  7th 
to  April  7th,  between  New 
York  and  St.  Augustine. 
Two  other  high  class  trains. 
For  resort  booklet,  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  apply  Northern 
offices. 


St  AUGUSTINE 


BOSTON,  360  Washington 
Street. 

NEW  YORK,  1  183  Broadway. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1 433  Chest¬ 
nut  Street. 

B  A  L  T  I  M  O  R  E,  Continental 
Trust  Building. 

WASHINGTON,  1421  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

CHAS.  B.  RYAN 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

EDWARD  F.  COST 

2nd  Vice-Prest. 


KEY  WESU 


HAVANA  o* 


SEABOARD 


LINE  RAILWAY 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


The  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  the  World 

via  the 


“America’s  Greatest  Railroad” 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very 
latest  design  and  has  all  the  special  features  which  have  made 
the  New  York  Central  service  so  deservedly  popular.  Barber, 
Baths  (Fresh  and  with  Sea  Salt),  Valet,  Ladies’  Maid,  Manicure, 
Stock  and  Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A  dozen  other  fast  trains  between 

New  York,  Boston 
and 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
the  West  and  Southwest 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  NEW  YORK 
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Larghetto.  (.bio.) 


Nocturne. 


F.  CHOPIN.  Op.  15,  N?  2. 

4  X 


<1  “fe 


Play  These  Notes  on  a 
Conover  Piano 

COMPARE  the  results  with  those  you  obtain  on  an  ordinary 
instrument.  Notice  how  carefully  the  action  is  adjusted  and 
how  accurately  it  is  balanced.  I  he  precision  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  on  the  Conover  is  shown  in  the  immediate  and  sympathetic 
response  of  the  keys  to  the  touch.  I  lie  impulse  necessary  to  make 
one  key  respond  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  any  of  the  others. 
With  such  an  action,  you  can  play  with  certainty  of  obtaining  just 
the  effect  you  desire.  It  is  an  action  that  gives  you  command  of  the 
instrument  and  enables  you  to  obtain  the  finest  degrees  of  tone  color, 
even  in  the  heaviest  climaxes. 

I  hen,  also,  the  Conover  tone  is  pure,  resonant,  and  musical. 
Play  the  most  strenuous  passages  and  the  tones  will  all  retain  their 
characteristic  beauty:  in  the  most  rapid,  delicate  runs,  every  /S( 
note  will  be  perfectly  audible;  while  the  even  scale  gives  a  s  The 
uniform  quality  of  tone  from  bass  to  treble. 

T  o  try  a  Conover  Piano  is  to  be  convinced  of  its  % 
excellence — to  buy  it,  is  to  be  assured  of  satisfaction  ^ ' 
and  value. 


Send  for  our  Book  of  Conover  Pianos 

and  other  interesting  matter.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 

The  Cable  Company 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


^  New  York  Office  and  IVarerooms,  139  Fifth  Avenue 


/  Cable 
*  /  Company 

C2  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  send  your  Boot 
of  Conover  Pianos  and 
ther  publications. 


(Name) 


I  Address) 
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The  Big  Trees, 

Mariposa 

Grove. 


En  Route  to  California 


There  is  fascination,  not  only  in  California,  but  in 
every  mile  of  the  way  via  the  Rock  Island. 

From  the  new  La  Salle  Street  Station,  on  the 
elevated  loop  in  Chicago,  to  the  surf-washed  shore 
of  Old  Pacific,  it’s  a  trip  of  supreme  delight. 


Golden  State  Limited 


f[J  Newest  and  finest  of  cross-continent  trains  —  just  from  the  builders’  hands, 
€Jf  Runs  daily  over  the  lowest  altitude  and  most  southerly  route  to  California  — 
the  logical  winter  way. 

€J|  Send  name  and  address  for  illustrated  booklet  in  colors,  describing  this  and 
other  service  to  the  Golden  State. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass’r  Traffic  Mgr., 
Rock  Island  Lines,  CHICAGO. 


Surf  a*  Monterey  Bay. 


■%MECTl<m 


Have  You  a 


Heat  it  with  a 
PERFECTION  Oil 
Heater.  If  your  regular 
heating  apparatus  is  deficient, 
if  it  fails  to  heat  all  parts  of 
the  house  evenly,  supplement  it 
with  a  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater. 
If  you  have  a  prejudice  against  oil 
stoves,  remember  that  the 


(  Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device ) 


is  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  smokeless  device  prevents  all 
smoke  and  smell.  Wick  cannot  be  turned  too  high  or  too  low. 
Holds  four  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  nine  hours.  Easily  carried 
about — something  that  cannot  be  done  with  the  other  stoves. 
Two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Every  heater  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  our  nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 

gives  a  bright  steady 


The 


Rd^O  Lamp 


light  at  least  cost,  and 
is  unequalled  for  gen¬ 
eral  household  use.  Perfectly  constructed,  absolutely 
safe,  an  ornament  to  any  room.  Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


*r>’ 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One' 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Leaders  for  1907 


Mark  XLVIII  Four  Cylinder  Touring  Car,  Shaft  Drive.  5  Pas¬ 
sengers  24-28  H.P.  -  -  -  -  <j;3000 

Limousine,  $4,200.  ^ 

This,  with  longer  wheel  base  and  other  improvements  is  the  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  which  made  a  PERFECT  SCORE  in  the  GLIDDEN  TOUR 
and  then  (without  repairs  or  adjustments  of  any  kind)  won  in  the 
CRAWFORD  NOTCH  HILL  CLIMB. 

Mark  XI  IX  Four  Cylinder,  40-45  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  7  Passen¬ 
gers  all  Facing  Forward,  Double  Chain  Drive  (tAenn 
Limousine,  $5,500. 

Perpetuates,  with  a  few  important  alterations  the  completely 
successful  Mark  XLVII  of  1906. 

Mark  LXIX  Electric  Victoria-Phaeton  -  -  -  $1500 

This  is  our  well  known  Mark  LX  I  with  lengthened  wheel  base,  im¬ 
proved  general  design  and  brought  up  to  date  in  every  feature. 

Electric  Broughams,  Landaulets,  Vic¬ 
torias  and  Hansoms  each  ----- 
Known  throughout  the  world  as  the  leading  town  carriage  in  the 
electric  class. 


Mark  LXVIII 


$4000 


Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Car¬ 
riages  and  Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  134-133-138  W.  39th  St.,  opposite  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Chicago 
Branch:  1.332-1334  Michigan  Ave.  Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  74  Stanhope 
St  Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  loth  St.  and  Ohio  Ave.  San  Francisco: 
Middleton  Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Members  of  Ass’n.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 

At  New  York  we  shall  exhibit  only  at  the  Seventh  National  Automobile  Show. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Jan.  12-19,  1907. 
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Dn*o  bj  C  Clyde  Squire*  Copyright,  1006.  Life  Publishing  Company. 

jJ.f-HJ  ,i*j jl-j-— 1  s/n>  Odd FLaw  SFtny/. 

The  size  of  the  charming  picture  (of  which  this  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature)  is  1 0\xJ 5  inches. 

The  large,  print  is  a  sepia  photogravure,  plate  marked.  It  is  hand-printed  on  Exora  steel  plate 
paper,  /  9x24,  ready  for  framing , 

The  Picture  W ill  Not  Be  Sold 

But  the  large  ■print  will  be  delivered ,  carriage  prepaid ,  to  every 
new  subscriber  to  LIFE  at  $5.00  a  year ,  if  we  receive  the 
remittance  before  February  /,  ipop. 

In  place  of  “An  Old  Love  Song,  ’’  new  subscribers  may,  if  they  so  prefer,  select  prints  from 
our  catalogue  to  the  value  of  $2.50.  The  handsome  little  catalogue  of  LIFE’S  PRINTS,  with 
miniature  reproductions  of  127  drawings,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  31  West  3 1  it  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Can 


Doesn’t  your  love  of  what  is  best  and  most  beautiful 
respond  at  once  to  the  suggestion  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  look  further  when  the  whole 
world  admits  the  art  leadership  of  Libbey  ? 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MALTO-RICE 

FOR  BREAKFAST 


The  Breakfast  Food 

With  a  Real  Taste 


GOOD  EVERY  MORNING 

So  delicious  that  you  will 
want  it  for  luncheon  also 

Good  with  milk  Better  with  cream 

Ask  Your  Grocer  To-day  for  a  Package  of 

Cook’s  Malto-Rice,  1 5  Cents 


Records” 


YOU*  cannot  get  the  best  results  from  any  talking  machine  without  using  Columbia 
Disc  or  Cylinder  Records. 

Why  ?  Because  they  are  as  unapproachable  in  quality  as  they  are  in  repertory. 
Columbia  Records  reproduce  the  voice,  whether  in  song  or  speech  in  exact  fac-simile, 
unmarred  by  the  rasping  wheezy  sounds  produced  by  all  other  records. 

Perfect  purity  of  tone  with  perfect  enunciation  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  Columbia  Records. 
You  hear  the  real  Sembrich,  the  real  De  Reszke,  the  real  Bispham  among  the  other  famous  singers  for  the 
Columbia.  And  only  from  the  Columbia’s  enormous  repertory  will  you  find  the  best  in  Opera-  the  best  in 
Popular  Songs— the  best  in  Bands,  and  the  best  in  Everything. 

All  talking  machines  accommodate  Columbia  Records. 

Columbia  Gold  Moulded  Cylinder  Records,  25c;  if  you  pay  more  you  waste  your  money.  Columbia  10  inch 
Disc  Records,  60c.  Columbia  Half  Foot  Cylinder  Records  (“20th  Century”),  50c. 

The  Half  Foot  Records  contain  every  verse  of  a  song  and  complete  dance  music. 

“20th  Century”  Records  are  played  only  on  the  newest  style  Columbia  Cylinder  Graphophones. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen’l 

353  Broadway,  New  York 


Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900 


Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 
Stores  in  every  large  city — Dealers  everywhere 


Grand  Prize,  Milan,  1906 
C.O  13 


Music  Master:  “I  give  the  assurance  that  the 
effectiveness  of  any  speaking  machine  is 
improved  by  the  use  of 


Columbia 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5fo  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 


NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONE5TY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1906 


.  :  HOLI  DAY 


AUTOMOBILES 


x: 


SUNDRIES 


BUSINESS 


aHIOPPORTUNlTlE. 


WING  PIANOS  ESTAB.  1868.  HOLIDAY  BARGAINS. 
List  now  ready.  Call  or  send  for  it.  You  save  $75  to 
$200  if  you  want  a  good  piano.  Absolutely  high  class 
pianos  direct  from  factory.  Sent  everywhere  on  20  days’ 
trial.  If  piano  suits,  keep  it  and  pay  for  it ;  if  not,  re¬ 
turn  it.  In  either  case  we  pay  all  freights.  You  should 
have,  anyway,  “Book  of  Complete  Information  About 
Pianos.’’  The  New  York  World  says:  “A  Book  of  intense 
educational  interest.  Everyone  should  have  this  book.” 
It  will  teach  you  more  than  40  catalogues.  Free  for  the 
asking  from  the  old  house  of  Wing  &  Son,  362-386  W. 
13th  St.,  New  York. 


POCKET  EDITIONS  of  the  famous  books,  “Pushing  to 
the  Front”  or  “The  Young  Man  Entering  Business,”  by 
O.  S.  Harden,  editor  of  Success:  $1.50  (Divinity  binding); 
$1.25  (plain).  Success  Co.,  32  Waverly  PI.,  New  York. 


“QUIEN  SABE,”  THE  NEW  PARKER  GAME.  No 
game,  save  our  game  Pit,  has  met  with  the  immense  suc¬ 
cess  of  Quien  Sabe.  The  greatest  fun  of  any  game  in  the 
world.  Learned  in  two  minutes;  catchy  as  wildfire;  en¬ 
tirely  unique.  120  card  pack,  50  cents.  Sold  everywhere, 
or  mailed  promptly  for  price.  Parker  Brothers,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


PLAY  BALL  WINTER  OR  SUMMER,  at  Home,  Abroad, 
on  Steamboat,  Railway  Train  or  at  Fireside.  Best  game 
invented.  Reproduces  the  outdoor  game.  For  boy  or  girl. 
Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  for  sample  Pocket  Base  Ball  Game. 
W  O.  Dapping,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
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BEST  200  RECIPES  FREE.  The  Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper.  A  famous  book  of  tested,  economical  recipes 
and  illustrated  kitchen  helps,  published  to  sell  at  25c.  We 
will  send  it  free.  Just  send  your  name  and  address.  The 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Pa.,  2200  N.  Third  St.,  Philada., 
U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  the  famous  Enterprise  Meat  and 
Food  Choppers. 


STARE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT.  Business  houses  keep 
itemized  expense  account.  Why  not  Housekeepers?  Petti- 
bone’s  family  expense  book  itemizes  expenses  day  or 
month.  Sent  for  50c.stamps.  P.F.Pettibone  &  Co., Chicago. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  grape  fruit  and  fancy 
fruits,  from  our  grove  to  your  table.  Ordered  by  mail; 
shipped  by  express.  Write  the  Southern  Fruit  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


“SIMPLIQUE”  ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTER.  Simple; 
Economical.  Household  necessity  where  gas  is  used.  Fits 
any  standard  dry  battery.  By  mail  $1.00.  Without  bat¬ 
tery  50c.  Wm.  Roche,  Mfr.,  288  Clerk  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  FEVER  THERMOMETER  is  needed  in  every  home. 
It  tells  when  Doctor  should  be  called.  We  send  one  with 
complete  instructions  for  only  $1.00.  Acme  Thermometer 
Co.  (unincorp.),  Box  4,  West  Union,  Iowa. 


RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  and  Box  Couches  shipped  direct 
from  factory.  Made  of  fragrant  Red  Cedar;  moth  proof. 
Beautiful  birthday  present.  Write  for  booklet  and  factory 
prices.  Piedmont  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  30,  Statesville,  N.C. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
a'  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber’s  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  MUSIC  LESSONS  AT  YOUR  HOME.  We  will 
give  you  free,  for  advertising  purposes,  a  course  of  fifty 
music  lessons  for  beginners  or  advanced  pupils  on  Piano, 
Organ,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Cornet  or  Violin.  Your 
only  expense  will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music 
you  use,  which  is  small.  We  teach  by  mail  only  by 
our  improved,  simple  and  easy  method,  and  guarantee 
success.  For  booklet,  free  tuition,  contract,  etc.  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Music,  68  P.  O.  Building,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Francis 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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SUCCESS  AUTOMOBILE  $250.  At  last,  after  ten  years’ 
labor  a  perfect  steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an 
hour,  good  hill  climber.  Write  for  particulars.  “Suc¬ 
cess”  Auto  Mfg.  Co.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AUTOMOBILES.  Best  values  in  used  cars  ever  offered 
in  America.  100  to  select  from.  Write  us  for  our  price 
list.  C.  A.  Coey  &  Company,  1424-26  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 
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BOSTON  COIN  PURSES.  ‘Send  25  cents  and  I  will  mail 
postpaid  a  coin  purse  made  from  the  best  sheepskin,  just 
the  thing  to  give  father  or  brother  for  a  present.  Bruce 
R.  Ware,  114  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Ma.=s. 


$125.00  BUYS  A  CASH  REGISTER  which  does  the  same 
work  as  other  machines  costing  twice  as  much.  We  sell 
through  your  jobber  or  direct  from  the  factory.  No 
agents’  commissions  or  expenses  are  added  to  the  price  of 
a  Hailwood  Register.  Soda  and  Cigar  Registers  as  low  as 
$60.00.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood 
Cash  Register  Co.,  121  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  NEW  YEAR'S.  Something  attractive  and  valuable 
the  whole  year  through.  What  better  than  an  Art  Calen¬ 
dar?  Not  fancy  designs  or  tiresome  chromos,  but  splen¬ 
didly  reproduced  paintings  by  the  foremost  American 
Artists,  each  worthy  of  framing.  Remington’s  Indian 
Calendar  has  five  of  his  best  paintings  tipped  on  hand¬ 
some  brown  mounts,  12x18  inches,  $2.00.  Maxfield  Par¬ 
rish’s  “Seasons”  Calendar,  including  “Spring,”  “Sum¬ 
mer,”  and  “Harvest,”  15  x  21  inches,  $2.50.  Mailed  in  flat 
box.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  calendars  may  be  re¬ 
turned  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Send  at  once.  C.  W. 
Stevens  Co.,  414  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


JUST  OUT.  CREATING  A  SENSATION.  The  “Nu- 
way”  Collar  Button  and  Fastener  combined.  Quick  and 
easy.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.  Collars  last  twice 
as  long.  Get  the  start  of  your  friends.  By  mail  for  15c. 
Money  refunded  if  requested.  The  Nuway  Mfg.  Co.,  47 
Maple  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
offer.  Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co.,  1021  Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


)  P  O  U  L  T  R  Y 

Pfp  E  Yslhsi 

EGGS  ALL  WINTER  IF  YOU  FEED  YOUR  LAYING 
FOWLS  EATON’S  PERFECTION  MASH  MIXTURE.  It 
is  not  a  condiment  or  a  condition  powder,  it  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  No  other  mash  compares  with  this ;  it  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Give  this  product  a  trial  ;  ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Eaton  Grain  and  Feed  Company, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure  ?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116. 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


BEFORE  BUYING  AN  INCUBATOR  get  our  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  It  will  give  you  some  Money-saving  points.  Brooder 
House  Plans  15c.  Poultry  Book  50c.  Columbia  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Box  8,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


DR.  DENT  DOCTORS  DOGS  BY  MAIL.  Advice  Free. 
Send  stamp  for  Dent's  Doggy  Hints.  Dent’s  Remedies 
for  sale  by  all  d<  alers  or  sent  direct.  Merit  Made  Them 
Famous.  Dent  Medicine  Co.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SEEDS 


PLANTS 


HORSFORD’S  Hardy  Plants  for  cold  climates.  A  thou¬ 
sand  kinds,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Seeds,  tried  in  cold  Ver¬ 
mont.  Carriage  saved  in  price  and  quality  of  stock.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Frederick  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


I  SUPPLY  UNLIMITED  QUANTITIES  of  decorative 
evergreens,  noted  for  exquisite  beauty  and  lasting  fresh¬ 
ness;  orders  expressed  prepaid  the  day  received.  Extra  fine 
grade,  Southern  Wild  Smilax,  25  pounds  $4.  Fancy  Holly, 
25  lbs.  $3.50.  5  pound  hamper  fancy  Mistletoe,  $2.50.  Also 
special,  comprehensive  assortment  sufficient  to  decorate 
small  Church  or  home,  $7.50.  Write  immediately  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  and  information.  E.  A.  Beaven,  Evergreen,  Ala. 


CUT  FLOWERS  and  FLORAL  DECORATIONS— Choic¬ 
est  quality  and  superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquets, 
funerals,  etc.  By  our  new  system  we  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Small  amounts  of  violets, 
carnations,  etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed  safely. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MASTERPIECES  FOR  THE  PIANO.  Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring  Song;”  Liszt’s  “Consolation;”  Melody  in  F,  Rub¬ 
instein;  Melody,  Paderewski.  Other  composers:  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Hollander,  Thome,  Streabbog,  Watson.  The 
ten  pieces,  folio  form,  postpaid,  thirty  cents.  The  Jerome 
Company,  Bristol,  Conn. 


COLLEGE  SONGS  in  the  house  insures  an  unbounded 
source  of  music  and  merry  cheer.  Book  contains  113  col¬ 
lege  songs.  Bound  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  price  50c. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


DON’T  SPECULATE.  Make  an  investment  in  residence 
or  business  lots  at  Fruitland,  Church  Co.,  Georgia.  Rail¬ 
road  through  center  of  town.  Lots  40x  125  feet  $3.00  to 
$25.00.  Acres  $7.50  adjoining  town.  It’s  the  land  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  opportunities.  Ask  for  literature.  “That’s 
all.”  We  will  do  the  rest.  Fruitland  Colony  Co.,  Dept. 
B,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  W.  L.  Glessner,  4  G.  S.  &  Fla.  Ry., 
Dept.  B,  Macon,  Ga. 


WHY!  Don’t  you  build  your  incubators  and  brooders? 
Any  one  can  do  it  with  our  free  plans.  We  furnish  all  parts 
not  possible  for  you  to  make.  Chance  to  start  a  profitable 
business  with  little  capital.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for 
Free  Plans  and  Supply  Catalog,  see  the  great  possibilities 
we  offer.  H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  161  Hamp  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


CANADA  LAND.  There's  independence  and  money  in 
the  rich  soil  of  Western  Canada.  Write  for  our  free  book, 
No.  3,  “The  Home-Builders,”  about  lands  and  profits  in 
the  Great  Canadian  Wheat  Region.  Prices  low — terms  easy. 
Saskatchewan  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


VIRGINIA  Farms  $500.  Including  new  3-room  cottage 
and  25  acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Oakdale 
Tract,  Waverly,  Va.  Midway  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
Finest  climate,  water  and  markets.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.&  I. 
Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Box  C.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  BUILDING  SITE.  20-mile  view  Hudson  River,  414 
feet  street  front  (4\4  acres);  fine  trees;  49  minutes  from  N.Y. 
City,  10  minutes’  walk  station,  19  trains  per  day  each  way. 
Price  $2,500;  double  in  3years.  Cruikshank,  50  Pine  St., N.Y. 


WE  CAN  USE  YOUR  IDLE  MONEY  and  guarantee  12%, 
with  real  estate  security,  with  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  profiis.  This  will  stand  investigation.  North¬ 
western  Home  Investment  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


HAVE  YOU  ONE  HUNDRED,  five  hundred,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  invest  where  it  will  be  absolutely  safe,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  double  dividends  each  year?  You 
can  secure  both — through  me.  One  thousand  dollars  in¬ 
vested  by  me  three  years  ago  has  already  earned  a  net 
profit  of  $2,933.09,  and  the  safety  of  the  investment  abso¬ 
lute.  It  you  want  to  get  into  this  big  money  maker — and 
you  can — write  me  at  once.  Karl  L.  Mayer,  8tli  and 
uliesti.ut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Remember,  it  costs 
nothing  to  investigate. 


WE  OFFER  THE  6%  GOLD  BONDS  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.  Denomination  $1,000.  Send  at  once  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  statements  of  earnings  Meadows,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


STAMPS. COINS 


AND  CURIOS 


RARE  COINS  bought,  sold.  For  sale,  U.  S.  10c.  note, 
35c.;  25c.  note,  60c.;  3c.  pieces,  3  diff.  25c.;  large  copper 
cents,  3  diff.  20c.;  Confederate  money,  $675  for  $1.  Book, 
64  pages,  with  prices  paid  for  coins,  10c.  B.  Max  Mehl, 
Coin  Dealer,  Box  826,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  22,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


SEA  SHELLS — Your  collection  will  be  more  valuable 
if  you  know  the  names.  Catalogue  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  hundreds  of  rare  and  curious  shells  mailed  free. 
Iowa  Bird  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


COLLECTING  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  the  most  pleasur¬ 
able  of  pursuits.  Unequalled  value;  100  varieties,  10c.; 
200  varieties,  25c.;  400  varieties,  $1;  1000  varieties,  $5; 
2000  varieties  $12.  National  Stamp  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL  STAMP  COLLECTION  FOR  SALE.  Over 
fifteen  thousand  different  specimens,  mostly  all  old  and 
rare  European  issues.  Collection  in  perfect  condition. 
Can  be  had  at  a  bargain.  Write  N.  Hoffman,  care  of  E. 
C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BOOKS  PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  and  all  Periodicals  at 
lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  3,000 
periodicals  and  combination  offers.  A  handy  magazine 
guide,  40  pages  and  cover.  Free  for  asking.  Bennett’s 
Magazine  Agency,  68  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


WHY  BUY  A  $100.  TYPEWRITER?  We  sell  almost  new 
Underwood,  $45.;  Smith-Premier,  No.  4  (bi-chrome),  $40.; 
Remington  No.  6,  $32.;  Densmore,  $15.  C.  O.  D.  trial. 

N.  J.  Exchange,  89  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


TAX  FREE  DENATURED  ALCOHOL.  Its  bearing  on 
future  corn  prices.  28  pages.  Second  Edition  Free.  Of 
vital  importance  to  Manufacturers,  Distillers,  Investors, 
Speculators,  Farmers  and  others.  Write  for  this  booklet. 
E.  W.  Wagner,  99  Board  of  Trade  Bidg.,  Chicago. 

COLLIER’S 


H  ELP  WANTE  D 

E 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OPEN  POSITIONS.  Manager  $2500.  Bookkeept 
$1200.  Salesman  $2u00.  Clerk  $900.  Now  is  the  time  < 
year  to  get  in  touch  with  a  high  grade  position.  Wrii 
for  list  and  plan.  Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Unio 
Square,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  MANAGER.  Excellent  openings  for  me 
thoroughly  familiar  with  up-to-date  bookkeeping  methoi 
and  labor  saving  systems.  Bright  future.  Salary,  $250' 

..  ”  •  ~  -  -  .1 


Call.  Write.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  Yorl 


BUSINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one?  Write  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  Room 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  We  teac 
you  by  mail.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Ham 
some  prospectus  sent  free  upon  request.  Write  to  us  nov 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  119,  90  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


WANTED.  Engineers,  Electricians,  Firemen,  Machii, 
ists.  52  page  pamphlet  containing  questions  asked  b 
different  Examining  Boards  throughout  the  country  ser 
free.  Geo.  A.  Zeller  Book  Co.,  57  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  M< 


ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, .Mo. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PAYING  POSITIONS.  Good  oper 
ings  now  on  road;  others  at  home.  Apply  immediatel 
in  writing  only.  Elmer  Dwiggins,  8  Astor  T.  Bldg 
N.  Y.  City. 


MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  MEN  who  contemplate  making  a  change 
January  1st  write  for  particulars.  We  have  an  A1 
proposition.  McAllister  Coman  Co.,  356  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED.  $1.25  per  day  straight  salary  for 
little  work.  We  want  a  reliable  man  or  woman  in  ever 
town  and  city  to  help  us  secure  subscriptions  for  our  ne> 
monthly  magazine.  Any  intelligent  person  who  is  i 
earnest  can  meet  requirements.  Position  requires  fror 
two  to  three  hours’  work  each  day.  Many  of  our  repr< 
sentatives  who  devote  more  time  to  the  work,  earn  $l.f 
per  day  in  addition  to  above  salary.  For  full  particular 
and  sample  copies,  address  at  once  The  National  Hon; 
Journal,  8th  and  Locust  Str.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAVELING  MEN  wanting  attractive,  non  interfering, 
side  line  (entirely  novel),  to  sell  to  their  established  trade, 
each  order  carrying  $5.00  and  more  commissions,  write 
J.  B.  Chopin,  Sales  Manager,  304  Market  St.,  St.  Louis. 
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AGENTS  WANTED  d 

rS 

WANTED.  Merchants  and  agents  to  take  orders  fo 
our  fine  line  of  Custom-made  Suits,  Trousers  and  Over 
coats.  Large  line  of  samples  on  cards  arranged  in  an  en 
tirely  new  and  unique  manner  furnished  free  to  those  wh< 
can  do  business.  Liberal  concessions  and  terms  given 
Write  at  once  for  information  and  territory.  A.  L 
Singer  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Capital  $1,000,000.  Something  new  in  Life  Insurance.  Regu 
lar  income  can  be  readily  made  through  sale  of  new  Life  In 
surance  Policies  issued  by  this  Company.  We  want  respon; 
sible  representatives  in  every  locality  east  of  Mississipp 
River.  Liberal  Terms.  For  particulars  apply,  Dept.  C. 
Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Co., North  Am.Bldg.Phila.,Pa 


GOLD  MEDAL  DINNER  SETS.  We  are  giving  awa; 
$75,000  in  Gold  Medal  dinner  sets.  You  can  have  one  fo 
a  few  hours  of  your  time.  No  money  required.  Write 
today.  We  are  an  incorporated  company.  Bank  refer 
ences.  M.  S.  Roberts,  54  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BE  FULLY  IDENTIFIED.  Agents  Wanted.  Badgi 
for  clothing,  key  tag,  hat  band,  umbrella  plate,  card  fo 
pocket,  fob  and  baggage  check,  with  name  registered 
for  life.  All  for  $1.00.  Identification  Co.,  Box  3475 
Boston. 


HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YTOUR  LIFETIME.  Some 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  no  capital  required.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  foi 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  mor< 
burned  or  scalded  lianas,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa 


PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  guaranteed.  Our  “  Sepiole  ”  g 
great  seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS,  New  Pat.  Article.  Sells  on  sight  at  big  prof- 
its  to  mechanics  and  homes.  Exclusive  territory — com 
missions  on  reorders.  Best  proposition  ever  offered 
Luther  Bros.  Co.,  806  Carver  Ave.,  North  Milwaukee. 


AGENTS  W  ANTED  everywhere  to  handle  one  of  the  best 
selling  novelties  ever  placed  on  the  market.  Good  profit. 
Great  seller;  is  useful  to  man  or  woman.  Particular; 
free.  J.  B.  Haskell,  48J^  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  MONEY  SELLING  OUT 
PATENTED  INK  WELL  in  offices  and  stores.  A  rapid 
seller  and  a  good  margin.  Sample  postpaid  60c.  Sidney 
Specialty  Co.,  Box  C,  Sidney,  O. 


WE  WANT  GENERAL  AGENTS  who  are  supplying 
local  agents  in  different  cities  with  housthold  articles  fcq 
handle  an  article  which  is  used  in  every  home.  Protected 
territory  which  enables  you  to  sell  Drug,  Department 
and  Grocery  Stores.  Cutter  Tower  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENT’S  KLONDIKE.  “Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer.’ 
Everybody’s  Law  Book,  816  pages;  mailed  for  $2.50.  Write 
for  16  page  table  contents.  Agency  terms  free.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Company,  49  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POST  CARD  DEALERS.  Handsome  Post  Card  Album 
entirely  free  with  following  $2.00  sample  order  of  Souvenii 
Post  Cards:  50  Comics,  50  Colored  Views,  50  Fancy  and 
Birthday,  50  Double  Tone.  This  offer  is  to  introduce  our) 
$10.00  assortment,  with  a  beautiful  revolving  display  stand 
gratis.  Postal  Card  Exchange,  303  East  34th  St.,  New  York. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLORED  POST  CARDS.  Th< 
most  beautiful  executed  anywhere.  100  varieties.  Thes<t 
post  paid  for  $1.25.  To  Dealers  $7.50  per  M  net.  Catalog 
furnished.  Frank  S.  Thayer,  Publisher,  Denver. 


EUROPE,  71  DAYS,  $355.  Fifth  Summer  Tour.  Sail¬ 
ing  June.  First  Class.  Limited  Number.  Personally 
Conducted.  Apply  now  to  Secure  Best  Accommodations. 
References.  Miss  E.  Wilber,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUILD,  get  the  most  complete  book  of 
house  plans  ever  compiled.  Postpaid  $1.  Hundreds  of 
building  suggestions.  L.  M.  Weathers  Co.,  Memphis 
Trust  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


PLEASE  MENTION 


Model  E.  T. 

$525 

A  Boulevard  Car 

Handsomely  upholstered, dark  green  fin¬ 
ish.  4  H.P.  Air-cooled.  Wheel  steer. 
Maximum  speed  18  miles.  A  smart, 
smooth  running  car  for  four  people 

ORIENT 

Model  E.  R. 

The  smartest  vehicle  on  the  road. 
Ideal  for  physicians.  Easy  to  drive. 
4  H.  P.  Air-cooled.  Wheel  steer. 
Speed  24  miles. 

1907  models  are  ready  for  delivery. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

WALTHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Waltham,  Mass. 


The 

International 
Studio 

The  Lead¬ 
ing  Art  Magazine. 
$y.oo  a  year. 

“By  all  odds  the  most  artisiic  periodical 
printed  in  English.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

BY  ALL  ODDS  THE  BEST  XMAS  GIFT 


Trollope.  “ The  English  Balzac." 
Pocket  Edition  of  his  Novels  on  Special 
Thin  Paper.  241110  (6x3!  inches). 

Cloth  75c.  net.  Leather  $1  net.  Post 
6c.  per  vol. 


Bachelors  and  Other  Luxuries.  By 

Lilian  Bell.  Some  Topics:  Wanted 
— a  Career,  Waking  Up  in  the  Morning, 
Ethics  of  Flirtation,  etc.  121110.  $1.25 
net.  Post  12c. 


The  Beloved  Vagabond.  Novel  by 
W.  J.  Locke,  author  of  “Morals  of 
Marcus  Ordeyne,”  etc.  121110.  $1.50. 

‘•Original,  clever,  artistic,  interesting,  and  delightful, 
with  a  Rabelaisian  tang.” — New  York  Globe. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 

The  Bodley  Head,  67  Fifth  Ave. 


Wurlitzer 

U.  S.  Lettered 

FINGERBOARD 


Post 

paid 


With  it,  any 
one  can  learn 
to  play  Gui¬ 
tar,  Mando¬ 
lin  ,  Banjo  or 
Violin  quickly, 
without  a  teacher. 
Instantly  attached. 
Special  Offer — Finger¬ 
board  and  celebrated  “Howard” 
Self-Instructor,  regular  price,  50c, 
postpaid,  for  25c.  State  kind  of  instru¬ 
ment.  Big,  handsome,  musical  text-book, 
with  prices  on  every  known  instrument  PPPP 
if  you  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

163  E.  4th  St. ,  Cincinnati,  or  295  Wabash  Ave. .  Chicago 


'THE 

CHICAGO -5 

KANSAS  CITY 


AND  POINTS  BEYOND 


GE-O .  J.  CHAR  LT  O  iN,  Passenger.  Agent 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 
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Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1906 


COVER  DESIGN  .....  Drawn  by  Edward  Penfield 
BED  IN  SUMMER  .  Full-Page  in  Color  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

Illustrating  a  Poem  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

EDITORIALS  ......... 

SANTA  CLAUS  ON  TRIAL  .  .  .  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

NEAREST  TO  THE  POLE.  Photographs . 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 

CLEVELAND  ......  Samuel  E.  Moffett 


Illustrated  by  Jules  Guerin 

THE  ALL-AMERICA  FOOTBALL  TEAM  . 


Illustrated  with  Portraits 


Walter  Camp 


THE  NEW  HOME  OF  GRAND  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK  . 


8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

16 

18 

19 


THE  AUTHOR.  Story  . 

Illustrated  by  Karl  Anderson 

THE  OTHER  AMERICANS.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
WHAT  THE  STAGE  HAS  MISSED 

Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Richards 

THE  WEST’S  CONSTRUCTIVE  CONGRESS 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  MUCK-RAKE 


Wilmot  Price  20 
.  Arthur  Ruhl  22 

.  Wallace  Irwin  23 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  28 

.  Frank  Crane  30 


Volume  XXXVIII  Number  13  10  Cents  per  Copy  $5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C„  ind  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1906  by  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  -Change  of  Address — Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


1907,  the  Twenty-First  Year  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE, 

promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
notable  in  its  career.  SCRIBNERS  has 
been  from  its  first  issue  representative  of  the 
Best  in  contemporary  Letters  and  Art.  If 
you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  buy  the 
January  number  now  on  the  news-stands  and 
see  if  you  don’t  think  that  Scribner’s  is  the 
one  Magazine  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without — the  very  best  for  Family  reading. 

A  year  of  Scribner’s  is  equal  to  $15.00 
Worth  of  Books. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

$3.00  a  Year  25  Cts.  a  Number 


The  publishers  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  want 
intelligent,  active  agents  to  seek  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Liberal  Commissions.  Send  at  once 
for  particulars. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


The  calm  confidence  of  the  man 
who  knows  he’s  correctly  shod,  plus 
the  luxury  of  complete  foot  comfort, 
make  a  sum  of  satisfaction  you  can’t 
express  in  dollars.  But  you  can  buy 
it  with  dollars — say  five  or  six — in 
Plorsheim  shoes.  For  the  man  who 
cares. 

Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.”  Send  for  it. 

Most  Styles  sell  for  $5.00. 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


For  information 
regarding 

DELIGHTFUL 


WINTER 

CRUISES 


to  Madeira,  Spain,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Adriatic  Seas,  and  the 
Orient,  Egypt,  and  the  Nile;  also 
to  Jamaica,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Spanish  Main,  Panama 
Canal,  and  Nassau, 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Magazine 

“  Winter  Cruises  to 
Summer  Lands” 

describing  these  tours,  by  superb 
Twin-screw  Steamers  “Moltke,” 
“Bluecher,”  “Prinzessin  Vic¬ 
toria  Luise,”  “Oceana,” 
“Deutschland,”  etc.,  etc. 

Rates  from  $5.00 
per  day  upward 

Hamburg- American 
Agencies  in  all  ^88  Line 

Large  Cities  %  35and37Broadway,N.Y. 

1229  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

159  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

90  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

908  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
901  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CINCINNATI 


an  ideal  location  for  your  home,  your 
factory  or  investments,  has  greater 
Light ,  Ftiel  and  Po-wer  inducements 
than  any  other  large  American  City. 

These  items  form  a  sufficient  portion 
of  operating  expenses  to  command  the 
investigation  of  the  manufacturer  or 
investor.  W rite  for  special  information. 
Address — New  Business  Department, 
The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,Cincinnati,0. 


DOCTOR: 


If  you  want  practical  post¬ 
graduate  work  during  fine 
season  in  the  delightful 
1  " 1  "  1  — -  city,  write  for  particulars. 

New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  p-  °-  Box  797 

POSTGRADUATE  DEP’T,  TULANE  MED.  COLLEGE 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


A  New  Kind  of  Tack  ; 

No.  1.  No  Hammer  Needed.  \  1 


Moore  Push=Pins 


GLASS  heads,  STEEL  points 

For  fastening  up  1907  CALENDARS, 
small  pictures,  posters,  draperies,  and 
numberless  “little  things,”  without 
disfiguring  wood  or  plaster  walls. 

At  Stationery,  House-furnishing,  Notion  and 
Photo-supply  Stores,  or  mailed  prepaid  for  10c 
per  packet  of  %  doz.,  or  20c  per  box  of  M 
one  doz.  No.  1  or  No.  2  like  cuts.  NO. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co. ,128  S.llth  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


—  TELEGRAPHY  — 

appeals  to  the  young  man  not  only  as  a  profitable  field  of  work 
but  as  a  study  full  of  fascination.  Some  of  America’s  greatest 
men  started  their  careers  as  telegraphers.  Why  not  let  us  show 
you  how  to  prepare  yourself  for  a  better  paying  position. 
Merely  clip  this  advertisement  mail  it  to  us  and  receive  free 
our  200  page  hand-book  describing  our 

COURSE  IN  TELEGRAPHY 

and  60  others  including  Telephony,  Electrical  Engineering  and 
engineering  in  all  its  branches. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  Mention  Collier's  12-22,  06  — 


Clear  Profit  in  SI  Days  fr0™  a“  in: 

J  vestment  of 
$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Hall  Alleysat  Sullivan, Ind. 
W  liy  not  go  into  this  business  yourself.  You 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO-I)AY. 
American  box  Hall  Co.,  1G27  Van  Huron  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Forty  courses  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar- 
macy  Departments. 
We  have  been  affiliated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  1902;  graduates  in  our  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  without 
examination ;  instruction  also  in  lower  grades  of  work.  We  offer 
four  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  done 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  graduates 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Best  Ignition  System 

for  your  motor  car  or  boat  is  a  storage  battery,  charged 
and  kept  in  condition  with  an  Apple  Battery  Charger. 
A  perfect  dynamo  right  on  your  car  that  generates 
current  enough  to  keep  the 
battery  always  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  Write  for  full 
information  today. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 
See  us  at  both  17.  Y.  Auto  Shows 


make  moisey  Easy 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  ein- 
bleni,  etc.,  on  handle.  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 

A  MONTH 

_  (We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits — quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0. 


rpT  FrTnir  SUPPLIES,  TELEPHONES, 
1  IN-  NOVELTIES.  Catalog  of 

200  Free.  If  it’s  Electric  we  have  it.  Big  Catalog  4c. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World’s  Headquarters  for  Dynamos,  Motors,  Fans,  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries,  Belts,  Bells,  Lamps,  Books.  We  Undersell  All.  Want  Agents. 


Will  make  a  FIRST-CLASS 

BOOIC  =  KEEPER 

you  in  6  weeks  for  $3  or  RETURN 
MONEY.  1  find  POSITIONS,  too— 
FREE!  WRITE.  J.  H.  GOODWIN, 
Room  236,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


BE  AN  ACTOR  °JSSA™^ 


Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  839  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


I  Print  My 
Own 


Circulars,  hooks,  newspa¬ 
per.  Card  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Money  saver,  maker. 
All  easy,  printed  rules. 
--  — —  Write  factory  for  catalog, 

I’d  Vll  G  presses,  type,  paper,  cards. 

vLO  The  Press  to.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I  A  Frequent  Spring  Parties. 

■  >-V  1  ^1  First  class  throughout,  $625. 

mSSS-Sp,  EUROPE 

Orient  Cruise  Feb.  7,  by  S.  S.  Arabic  (16,000  tons). 

FRANK  C.  CLARK  96  Broadway,  New  York 


^TAMPQ  100  all  different,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
|J  I  AlTIl  O  guay,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  1  A 
Mexico,  Cuba  Philippines,  etc-.,  and  Album,  1UC 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List'  Free. 
C.  A.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

and  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO  S.  VASH0N  &  CO..  903  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS 


MAKES 


_ _ _ _  Machines  Mfr’s  Prices.  Rented  Any  where.  Rentapplled 

Write  for  Catalog  L  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


fe  r  AUCTIONEERING 

231  Ashland  HI vd.,  Chicago,  HI.,  all  branches  Spe 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M. 


and 

ORATORY 

cial  instructors 

JONES,  Pres 


I  L  COMIC  POST  CARDS  JOc 

*  "  *  Funniest  cards  ever  printed;  beautifullycolored.no  two  alike 
and  every  one  a  corker.  16  cards,  10c  ;  46  cards,  25c.  Big  novelty  cata¬ 
log  free.  DHAKK  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  62,  539  Van  Huren  St.,  Chicago 

- PATENTS  that  PROTECT——! 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps  I 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estabi  1869  | 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano. 
Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Building.  Chicago,  Ill. 


SPECIAL  MANUFACTURING 

perimental  Work.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  THE  GLOBE  MA¬ 
CHINE  &  STAMPING  CO.,  3860  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLl.IKU’s 


EDITORIAL 

BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  22,  1906 


C. There  are  more  than  two  sides  to  most  questions —there  are 
often  about  half  a  dozen.  The  Japanese  question  in  San 
Francisco  is  a  polygon,  and  it  needs  a  man  who  has  studied 
world-geometry  to  solve  the  riddle.  That  is  why  we  chose 
Frederick  Palmer  for  the  task.  He  has  followed  the  Japanese, 
as  a  war-correspondent,  through  the  greatest  war  of  modern 
times  ;  he  has  traveled  with  President  Roosevelt  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  Culebra  Cut ;  when  Destiny  shook  San  Francisco  as  a 
terrier  shakes  a  rat  Mr.  Palmer  was  foremost  in  his  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  the  heroic  inhabitants  and  their  successful 
battle  with  death. 

C.  Frederick  Palmer  is,  then,  prepared  to  see  three  sides  of  the 
question  pretty  well,  the  San  Franciscan,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Presidential  attitudes.  If  there  are  more  sides  to  be  considered, 
he  will  make  it  his  business  to  study  them  and,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  problem,  weave  an  interesting  story  “with  justice  to  all” — 
as  much  as  is  humanly  possible. 

C.The  reason  why  a  discussion  of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
journalism  was  important,  recently,  to  the  American  public  was 
because  Hearst’s  brains,  ethics,  and  morals  were  in  his  news¬ 
papers.  Hearst’s  headlines  were  his  politics,  and  to  analyze  his 
headlines  was  to  show  the  voters  of  a  state  what  manner  of 
man  was  running  for  the  governorship.  Now  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan 
has  gone  to  work  to  present  some  facts  about  Senator  Dryden 
of  New  Jersey,  and  most  of  these  facts  are  about  life  insurance, 
because  the  political,  the  public,  side  of  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  the 
story  of  the  Prudential. 

<L  Mr.  Sullivan  has  found  that  Senator  Dryden’s  life  has  made, 
up  to  date,  a  story  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  self-made  boy,  the  struggler,  the  fighter,  the  general  of 
unscrupulous  campaigns.  Senator  Dryden  has  had  few  slow 
moments  in  his  life,  and  the  history  of  his  wealth  reads  much 
more  briskly  than  the  multiplication  table. 

C.We  allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  Mr.  Sullivan’s  article  will 
have  some  influence  in  pointing  a  way  toward  honest  wage- 
earners’  life  insurance — a  topic  recently  discussed  in  our  columns 
by  Mr.  Brandeis.  The  Prudential  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  the 
small  savings  from  small  salaries.  Can  the  State  ?  Can  the 
savings  banks  ?  This  question  will  be  put  to  vote  in  many  States 
this  winter,  and  Collier’s  will  treat  further  on  the  subject  from 
time  to  time. 

C.  When  Arthur  Ruhl  got  back  from  South  America  an  Imperti¬ 
nent  Person  remarked:  “You  found  there  was  a  place  down 
there,  did  you?”  Then  Mr.  Ruhl  got  busy  with  “The  Other 
Americans,”  in  order  to  explain  that  there  is  not  only  a  “place 
down  there”  but  that  it  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  modern,  pro¬ 
gressive,  civilized  human  beings,  who,  in  the  arts  of  living,  can 
give  some  pointers  to  the  nomads  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ruhl’s  next  article  will  be  on  Lima,  and  will  tell  about 
a  city  built  in  the  dark  ages  and  illuminated  by  American 
arc  lights. 

C,  And  Kemble  has  been  busy  too.  On  New  Year’s  he  is  going 
to  show  how  tragically  difficult  it  is  for  a  confirmed  cartoonist 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 


EXER-KETCH”*™ 

(Patented)  AUTO 


Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 
boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 
3  years  to  15  years.  “Geared” 
for  fastest  speed ,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (“it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
has  absolute  control  riding 
forward  or  backward,  coast¬ 
ing  or  climbing  a  hill. 
“Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 
center.  “CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  and  won’t  wear  out.”  a 
straight  pull  (ordinary-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
to  the  exact  “Rowing  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De¬ 
signed  by  a  Physician  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spine  and 
chest,  and  rest  the  child’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer. 
“Exer-Ketch”  Novelty  Co.,  103  N.  Senate  St., Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Calling  Cards  as  Gifts 


are  inexpensive,  yet  contain  every  element  of 
refined  taste  and  are  always  appreciated.  Send 
$1,  with  name  (one  line  only)  for  50  finest  grade 
calling  cards,  hand  engraved  from  plate  in  script, 
and  neatly  packed  in  dainty  box.  Or  let  us  sub¬ 
mit  sample,  with  other  styles. 


The  Mark 


lrflOSG^U  KS  IS 


905  Chestnut  Street 


Quality 


EVERYTHING  IN  ENGRAVING 

Philadelphia 


Clearing  Sale 
Typewriters 


‘|  Slightly 

i  Used 


We  own  and  offer  as  wonderful  bargains, 
1500  typewriters  which  have  been  used 
just  enough  to  put  them  in  perfect  adjust- 
_  ment.  Better  than  new.  Shipped  on 

approval,  free  examination.  1000  new  Visible  Shales  machines, 
built  to  sell  for  $95— our  price  while  they  last,  $45. 

FPFF  catalogue  containing  unparalleled  list  of  splendid 
typewriter  bargains.  Send  for  it  today. 

Rockwell-Barnes  Co.,  1652  Baldwin  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


BRASS  BAND 


Instruments,  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Clarionets,  Vi¬ 
olins,  Mandolins,  etc.  L\on  &  Healy’s  “Own 
Make”  Instruments  are  the  Standard  of 
America.  Write  for  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  15,000  musical  articles. 
Lyon  &  Healv  Quality  is  far  superior  to  im¬ 
itations.  Established  186i.  Instruments  sent 
on  Approval.  Monthly  Payments. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  56  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 

World's  Largest  Music  House.  Write  today 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 

BY  MAIL— AT  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  telegraph  operators, 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  No  charge  for  tuition 
until  position  is  secured.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
560  Institute  Building  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 


My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 


WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


WANTED 


representatives  to  take 
orders  for  Staple  and 
Novelty  Dress  Goods, 
White  Goods,  Silks,  etc.  Qualities  guaranteed. 
Unlimited  variety.  Mill  prices.  Liberal  re¬ 
muneration.  Responsible  references  required. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Dept.  B. 

A.  M.  AtOSELEY  &  CO.,  Mill  Agents 
59  Leonard  Street  =  NEW  YORK 


LAW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 

Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text  Book,  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 
0*11 KARA  &  BROCK.  Pat.  Attya..  918  F  St..  Washington,  D.C. 


LATEST  MINSTREL  SHOW 

Book  full  of  Fun,  Comic  Songs,  End  Men’s  Jokes, 
Conundrums,  Dialogues,  Stump  Speeches,  Funny 
Lectures,  Plantation  Sketches,  Negro  Songs,  Dances, 
Banjo  Solos  and  Marches.  Largest,  best  collection 
Minstrel  wit  published;  enjoy  a  good!  laugh;  buy 
this  great  book.  10  Cts.  Also,  Catalog  Musical 
Instruments,  100  Plays,  Wigs,  and  Make-up. 
All  for  10c.  Order  quick. 

G.  BATES  CO.,  Box  1540,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 


VVe  Can  Help 


You  Decide 


Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
( state  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  or,  354,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 

ELECTRIC 


BOOK 


We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today — don’t  miss  this 
chance.  J  Amlrae  &  Sons  Co.,  112  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wig. 


WATER  MOTOR  $192 


attaches  to  any  faucet— runs  fan,  washing  machine, 
sewing  machine,  lathe,  scroll  saw;  grinds  skates, 
cutlery;  polishes  silverware.  Vibratory  massage 
attachment  $2.50.  C  rcular  free.  Agents  wanted. 
LIPPINCOTT  S.  S.  &  S.  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 

y  *»  £'  f  a  Pnfon 


)N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  to 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Buildirg, 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  Nc.  6  East  Street,  San 
Francisco;  109  Stimsou  Blk.,  Los  Angeles.  


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 

Attorney.  Washington,  D._C. 


Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE 


, D VERTISEMKNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIERS 


TZ 


E  MUST  HAVE  FUN  occasionally.  Devoted  as  we 
are  to  solemn  work,  the  complications  of  reformers 
at  times  give  us  the  blessing  of  a  smile.  What 
is  known  in  Illinois  as  the  Deneen  organization, 
which  owed  its  recent  victory  to  the  reform  element 
of  the  town,  before  the  election  entered  into  an  armed  truce 
with  one  Martin  B.  Madden,  whose  proclivities  are  known  to 
fame.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Honorable  Madden,  and 
his  unfitness  for  the  society  of  the  good  and  true,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  write  a  letter  resigning  from  the  County  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  Also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Madden 
was  unfit  for  association  with  the  truly  good,  it  was  conceded  that 
he  was  good  enough  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress;  so  the 
ways  were  greased  for  his  nomination,  the  President  gave  him  strong 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  he  was  overwhelm- 

|ir  »  t  '*/■  - 1  <  if 

gods  laugh  ing'y  elected.  At  a  certain  meeting  of  the  ward 
club  the  letter  of  the  Honorable  Madden  was 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  presiding  officer  and  placed  upon 
the  table.  The  Honorable  Madden  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
hall,  stood  beside  the  table,  and  started  to  make  an  impassioned 
address.  The  chance  was  too  good.  He  reached  out,  seized  the 
letter,  crumpled  it  up,  stuffed  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  “pants,” 
and  announced  in  no  uncertain  language  that  the  letter  was  ob¬ 
tained  under  duress.  The  members  of  the  reform  machine  in 
public  and  private  have  not  infrequently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  always  did  suspect  that  the  Honorable  Madden  was 
not  quite  right.  A  negro  coachman  had  a  valuable  coach-dog 
poisoned  with  strychnine.  As  the  dog  was  kicking  his  last  an 
overgrown  brother-in-law  of  the  coachman  stood  in  the  sad 
assemblage  and  repeated  over  and  over:  “I  told  Mr.  Brown 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  that  dog.” 

IF  THE  VICTORIES  of  peace  were  really  as  renowned  as  those 
of  war,  Colonel  Gorgas  should  receive  as  triumphant  a  home¬ 
coming  as  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay.  His  success  in  killing  mos¬ 
quitoes,  although  it  may  not  be  as  spectacular  as  killing  Span¬ 
iards,  is  cheaper  and  more  favorable  to  population.  The  stegomyia , 
specialist  in  yellow  fever,  is  still  at  his  old  stand  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Panaman  jungle,  but  without  the  virus  which  gives  dead¬ 
liness  to  his  sting.  Against  his  female  cousin  the 
honor  anopheles,  who  takes  her  poison  from  a  puddle  in¬ 
stead  of  from  human  blood,  the  colonel  and  his 
inspectors  have  drawn  a  dead  line,  enclosing  a  space  where  every 
breeding-place  is  treated  to  petroleum.  Results  speak.  It  is  over 
a  year  since  a  case  of  yellow  fever  was  reported.  Malaria,  be¬ 
come  much  less  frequent,  is  now  but  seldom  fatal.  For  three 
months  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  among  the  American 
employees.  The  first  problem,  health  for  the  working  forces,  has 
been  solved.  The  future  rests  with  the  engineers. 

|\]  O  AMERICAN  has  ever  offered  to  do  manual  labor  on  the 
I  ^  Isthmus.  Neither  high  wages  nor  a  press  campaign  would 
bring  any  applicants.  The  force  from  home  consists  of  the 
skilled  classes,  of  foremen,  mechanics,  and  those  clerks  whose 
tasks  require  little  physical  exertion.  For  manual  labor  we  em¬ 
ploy  only  races  fitted  to  endure  the  killing  heat.  Does  it  matter 
if  they  come  from  China,  and  are  yellow,  when 
the8  isthmus  t^ie  'neffic'ency  of  tlm  West  Indian  demands  that 
we  go  farther  afield  or  delay  the  excavation?  If 
Chinese  are  brought  it  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  United  States.  Their  relation  to  our  body  politic 
will  be  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Canton  and  Amoy  coolies  who, 
in  the  Malaysian  Peninsula,  mine  the  tin  which  our  manufacturers 
import.  When  the  Canal  is  finished  they  will  go  home. 


EXCESS 
OF  TALK 


PROTECTION 
FOR  WOMEN 


OUR  FEDERATION  OF  STATES,  with  their  85,000,000  people 
who  hold  85,000,000  varying  opinions,  has  not  yet  risen  to 
one  of  the  artificial  requirements  of  a  world  power,  which  is  a  sense 
of  national  responsibility  on  the  part  of  individuals.  Some  Amer¬ 
ican  politicians,  who  can  be  all  things  to  all  men  on  home 
politics,  are  fond  of  freeing  their  minds  on  foreign  politics — a 
heritage  of  the  days  when  the  campaign  orator 
twisted  the  British  lion’s  tail  in  presence  of  the 
Irish  vote.  Congressmen,  and  other  Californians 
of  importance,  who  have  been  so  outspoken  for  the  consumption 
of  constituents,  have  given  no  care  to  the  press  cable  service 
which  publishes  their  remarks  next  morning  in  Japan  as  authori¬ 
tative  opinions  from  our  leaders.  The  head  of  the  army  was 
well  advised  in  warning  officers  in  Cuba  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  conversation.  A  similar  precaution  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  would  have  saved  us  trouble. 

SHALL  WOMEN  WORK  in  factories  at  night?  England  says 
they  shall  not.  Germany  says  the  same,  and  France,  and 
Austria,  and  Russia,  and  Holland,  as  do  likewise  Ontario  and 
Victoria.  Civilization  says  that  they  shall  not.  All  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  drastic  provisions  against  a  system  whicn  ruins  the 
women  themselves,  their  homes,  and  the  children  whom  they 
bear.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  M  New  York 
State,  by  a  vote  of  three  judges  to  two,  has  decided  uncon¬ 
stitutional  a  law  regulating  the  work  of  women  because  it  for¬ 
bids  their  working  in  factories  at  night.  The  decision  seems  to 
rest  on  the  obsolescent  theory  that  the  constitutional  guaranties 
of  individual  liberty  conflict  with  the  right  to 
pass  such  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
health.  Various  States  forbid  women  to  engage 
in  certain  industries  at  all,  because  the  labor  is  too  strenuous; 
in  other  occupations,  because  the  danger  is  too  great;  in  others, 
such  as  tending  bar,  because  the  road  to  immorality  is  too 
straight.  Some  States,  proceeding  logically  along  this  line,  are 
making  laws  like  those  which  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
have  found  essential  to  the  safety  of  women  and  their  progeny. 
Night  work  by  women  in  factories  is  prohibited  by  statute  in 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Nebraska.  Will  their  courts  take 
the  side  of  the  New  York  three,  or  of  the  New  York  two?  And 
which  view  will  be  taken  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals? 

WILL  ST.  LOUIS  kindly  relieve  our  troubled  brain?  An  im¬ 
portant  legal  decision  was  rendered  in  that  city  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  St.  Louis  papers  print  the 
news.  The  “Star-Chronicle,”  as  far  as  could  be  discovered  by 
careful  search,  omitted  this  news,  because  (?)  it  exploits  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  the  bearded  doctors.  In  the  “Globe  -  Democrat” 
we  did  not  find  the  sought-for  news,  but  we  found,  with  many 
similar  things,  a  “guaranteed  liquor  cure,”  put  up  in  two  forms, 
“No.  1  for  secret  use,  and  No.  2  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
cured.”  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  “Post-Despatch”  seems 
to  lead  the  field  in  the  mass  it  has  been  able  to 
accumulate  of  indecent  and  swindling  offerings  to 
hopeful  young  America.  In  the  “Republic”  for  the  absence  of 
the  news  we  were  consoled  by  the  presence  of  a  reverent  poem, 
called  “Mary’s  Miracle,”  in  which  a  cure  for  drunkenness  is  called 
a  miracle  and  “the  very  act  of  God.”  Perhaps  some  St.  Louis 
friend,  who  has  made  a  more  successful  search,  will  let  us  know. 
For  fear,  however,  that  the  city  is  not  to  be  allowed  by  its  papers 
to  know  the  law,  we  offer  the  following  narrative:  The  Court 
of  Criminal  Correction  decided  the  case  of  the  City  vs.  the  St. 
Louis  World  Publishing  Company,  which  company  was  defending 
also  for  the  other  St.  Louis  papers,  on 
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illegal  medical  advertisements.  In  an  oral  opinion  the  ordi¬ 
nance  against  the  immoral  advertisements  was  upheld  and  the 
defendant  fined  fifty  dollars — the  same  amount  that  had  been 
imposed  in  the  Police  Court  below.  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
newspapers  immediately  took  steps  for  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  the  court  of  last  resort  in  that  State.  The 
objectionable  advertisements  still  appear  in  the  papers  now  upon 
our  desk.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  ordinance  the  advertising  money  evidently  looks 
good,  and  the  news  must  be  treated  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  this  convenient  source  of  income.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
another  case  where  virtuous  editors  last  winter  broke  into  both 
post-prandial  and  printed  indignation  when  it  was  suggested 
that,  when  business  is  business,  the  great  American  people  is 
not  always  furnished  with  the  news. 


THE  BEST  MEANS  of  suppressing  quacks  and  patent  medicine 
frauds  has  been  discovered — and  is  practised — by  the  Allen 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Toledo.  The  method  is  expounded 
in  some  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Allen  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  St.  Louis  publisher.  The  publisher  writes,  solicit¬ 
ing  an  advertisement.  The  Allen  Company  replies  that  it  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  advertise;  but  the  Allen  Company  has 
noticed  with  pained  regret  that  this  publisher’s  paper  contains 
the  advertisements  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Cancer  Cure  and  a  “sure” 
catarrh  cure,  and  a  consumption  cure,  to  say  nothing  of  eye 
and  ear  cures  and  other  manner  of  quacks;  and  the  Allen 
Company  politely  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  advertise¬ 
ments  “will  not  tend  to  help  a  legitimate  advertiser”;  and 
so  the  Allen  Company  declines  the  invitation  to 
of\ve\lth  advertise.  There  the  correspondence  ceases.  This, 
on  the  part  of  the  Allen  Company,  is  as  much 
business  sense  as  militant  ethics.  Quack  advertisements  are  the 
infallible  label  of  a  paper  whose  clientele  buys  catchpenny 
frauds  and  has  no  use  for  high-class  and  legitimate  wares. 
Imitation  of  the  Allen  method  on  the  part  of  a  few  large 
advertisers  would  break  the  back  of  quackery  and  of  the  patent 
medicine  business  in  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Nathan  Straus, 
for  example,  who  has  lately  figured  in  the  public  prints  as  one 
earnestly  striving  for  the  larger  good,  should  say  to  Mr.  Hearst 
and  Mr.  Pulitzer  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  continue 
to  advertise  his  taffeta  gowns  and  mercerized  waists  on  the 
same  pages  with  the  modest  announcements  of  Old  Dr.  Grindle 
and  Old  Dr.  Grey,  then  we  should  expect  the  “World,”  the 
“American,”  and  the  “Journal”  to  yield  to  business  pressure 
what  they  have  so  far  refused  to  common  decency. 


\A/HILE  OUR  OWN  Theodore  von  Roosevelt  goes  down  to 
’  ’  the  sea  in  ships  in  order  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the 
gentle  art  of  living,  his  esteemed  contemporary  Wilhelm  von 
Hohenzollern  fareth  among  his  sailormen  in  order  to  tell  them 
how  to  die  correctly.  In  this  age  of  expansion  and  benevolent 
jingoism,  explains  the  German  war  lord  to  his  reverent  listeners, 
sudden  death  should  be  regarded  as  an  every-day  affair,  received 
gracefully  as  an  afternoon  caller.  One  should  take  lessons  in 
dying  as  in  dancing.  “In  case  of  drowning,”  says  his  Majesty, 
“one  has,  as  it  were,  a  very  limited  time  for 
speechmaking.  One  should  boil  down  one’s  dying 
thoughts  to  the  Great  Essentials.  One  should 
think  of,  say,  Home,  God,  and-  pardon  these  blushes — your 
Kaiser.  In  case  of  explosions,  when  time  is  still  more  precious, 
you  might  cut  out  the  less  important  articles  of  faith  and  think 
of — er — Myself  Alone.”  Thus  the  German  sailorman  has  been 
graciously  granted  something  worth  fighting  for.  When  the  bolts 
of  war  are  falling  and  old  Ocean  boils  like  a  hot  tapioca 
pudding,  you  can  trust  the  hero  for  the  Fatherland  to  do  the 
thing  properly.  Plump!  he  will  go  in  the  water,  “Hoch!” 
will  be  his  interrupted  gurgle  to  attest  his  utter  faith  in  the 
Divine  Right  of  Speech. 


TRIPLE 

alliance 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  CENTURIES  have  occupied  our  scientific 
and  business  experts  uncommonly  of  late.  Officials  of  the 
Geological  Survey  have  declared  that  our  coal  is  safe  for  4,000 
or  5,000  years.  Quite  a  while,  that.  James  J.  Hill,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  weeks  earlier,  gave  us  two  centuries  to  exhaust  our 
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supply  of  coal  and  iron.  The  experiments  which  are  making 
for  the  production  of  peat  in  commercially  valuable  form  and 
quantity  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  step  toward  further  improvi¬ 
dence  or  as  the  opening  of  a  new  source  of  fuel.  Peat  is 
incipient  coal.  W7herever  a  dense  plant  growth  has  been  wholly 
or  partially  submerged  there  is  likely  to  be  a  peat  deposit  more  or 
less  advanced  toward  the  fuel  stage.  In  nature,  coal  has  been 
formed  by  the  subjection  of  peat  to  heavy  and  long-continued 
pressure,  which  freed  it  of  its  water.  True  coal 
dates  from  the  Paleozoic  period;  lignite  is  prob-  fEuTeAl 
ably  no  older  than  the  Eocene.  The  greater  value 
of  coal  as  fuel  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  additional 
millions  of  years  a  greater  proportion  of  moisture  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  experiments  with  peat  are  an  attempt  to  accelerate 
the  coal-making  process,  extracting  with  presses  and  heat  in  a 
few  hours  the  water  which  has  been  escaping  from  coal  for  ages. 
On  a  small  scale  they  have  been  successful,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  with  further  improvements  in  the  processes  the  peat 
briquets  can  be  produced  in  the  tonnage  commerce  demands. 


pOR  THOSE  OF  US  now  alive  this  additional  supply  of  fuel 
A  would  be  an  advantage,  but  our  descendants  of  the  year 
10000  would,  if  able  to  see  at  present,  “view  with  alarm”  this 
robbing  of  their  coal.  But  human  ingenuity  is  spurred  by  emer¬ 
gencies.  So  far,  a  decreasing  supply  of  any  necessity,  with  the 
implied  increase  in  demand  and  in  price,  has  resulted  in  improved 
methods  of  production.  An  acre  of  the  intensively  cultivated  land 
of  Europe  or  Asia  often  supports  more  persons  than  many  a 
Western  farm.  In  iron  the  Canadian  and  American 
Northwest,  including  Alaska,  the  greater  part  of  resources 
Australia,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  seas  are  still  untapped.  It  needs  only  improved 
methods  to  permit  the  working  of  ores  which  have  hitherto  been 
rejected  as  unprofitable.  A  similar  expansion  of  coal-producing 
territory  is  probable.  A  literally  inexhaustible  source  of  heat  and 
light,  hardly  touched  as  yet,  is  water.  The  water-power  of  the 
world  could  produce  each  year  more  energy,  in  the  form  of 
electricity,  than  all  the  coal  which  has  been  burnt  since  the  dawn 
of  history. 


ICELAND  MAY  now  be  communicated  with  by  cable.  This 

note  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  have  friends  residing  in  that  remote  island.  Also  for  the 
benefit  of  an  unsympathetic  contemporary  who  inquires  edito¬ 
rially:  “But  why  should  any  one  want  to?”  Why  not  allow 

yourselves  the  luxury  of  contemplation  and  universal  philosophy? 
If  the  Icelanders  wish  to  cable,  let  them — but  is  it  necessary? 
Iceland  has  long  been  famed  for  sagas,  volcanoes,  and  a  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  as  cold  as  the  seas  which  encompass  it.  Occa¬ 

sionally  the  volcanoes  flame  forth  and  warm  the  island  with 
lava,  from  which  we  have  the  Icelandic  word  scald  or  poet. 
According  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  Professor  Ericces- 
senbjbrgab  the  Icelandic  dialect  is,  essentially,  a  collection  of 
polysyllabic,  long-distance  gutturals.  The  average  sentence  in 
that  heroic  tongue  will,  when  properly  arranged, 
extend  from  farther  Dyngjufjoll  to  Skager  Rack 
without  appreciable  injury  to  the  syntax.  Now 
why  should  a  language  which  can  easily  be  slid  over  the  ice 

for  an  indefinite  number  of  miles  be  despatched  laboriously 
under  sea  at  the  imminent  risk  of  cable  connections?  Suppose 
the  cables  should  become  short-circuited  on  a  primitive  vowel; 
would  not  another  Hecla  suddenly  boil  forth  from  the  ice 
water  of  the  Arctic?  At  any  rate  the  cable  company  will 
be  obliged  to  charge  for  Icelandic  by  the  yard  rather  than 
by  the  word: 


CABLE  to 
ICELAND 


The  scald  a  saga  doth  indite, 

And  cables  it  from  Christiansund : 
“Fain  would  I  sing  of  Hafrsfjord’s  fight 
Or  fair  Fagrskinna’s  Snorri  bund. 

But  first  of  all  I'll  cable  home 
And  ask  just  how  the  weather  is.” 
From  Reykjavik  response  doth  come: 
“It’s  frizz.” 


One  of  the  great  battles  of  science  is  soon  to  be  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Jutlandic  Cable  Company  and  the  Icelandic  dialect. 
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Santa  Claus  on  Cvtal 


OUR  HONOR,  could  the  defendant  possibly  go  down  that  chimney  ?  Could  h 
possibly  supply  all  good  children  from  the  bag  marked  Exhibit  B  ?  I  accuse  th 
venerable  gentleman  of  being  partial.  I  have  here  witnesses  whom  he  never  visits 
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il 


Collier’s  for  December  22  1906 


Photographs  by  Commander  Peary,  taken  during  his  latest  trip  to 


the  Arctic 


Eskimos  of  Koo-Kau,  the  most 
northerly  people  on  the  globe 


Gathering  blocks  of  ice  to 
melt  for  drinking  water 


This  towed  whaleboat  was  left  in  the  Arctic  seas  by  the 
Polaris”  in  1872.  It  was  discovered  by  Peary,  and  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 


A  mother  and  child  of 
the  farthest  north  people 


Peary  climbing  to  the  crow’s-nest 
to  spy  out  a  channel  in  the  ice 


The  Roosevelt”  trapped  in  the  flowing  ice  fields  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  in  the  month  of  August,  1905.  Commander  Peary  stated  on  his  return  to  New 
York  that  this  ship  was  the  best  ice  boat  that  ever  went  north.  She  had  her  rudder  pinched  off,  but  brought  back  her  crew  without  the  loss  of  a  man 
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EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


THE  JAPANESE  THUNDERSQUALL 


DECEMBER  has  been  like  April  in  its  alterna¬ 
tions  of  sunshine  and  storm  on  the  Japanese 
question.  At  noon  on  the  4th  the  sky  was 
blue,  with  only  little  white  wisps  of  cloud  scurry¬ 
ing  toward  the  horizon.  Two  hours  later  it  was 
black,  shot  with  lightning  flashes,  and  thunder 
rumbled  wherever  two  Californians  or  one  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  a  reporter  were  gathered  together.  The 
next  day  the  clouds  scattered  again,  the  thunder 
died  away,  and  voices  that  had  shouted  defiance 
whispered  soft  nothings  or  relapsed  into  silence. 
When  the  President  sent  in  his  message  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  both  at  the  White  House  and  at  the  Capitol 
that  the  worst  of  the  Japanese  trouble  was  over. 
Suddenly  the  Californians,  complacently  listening 
for  the  decorous  phrases  that  should  close  the  inci¬ 
dent,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  and  submerged 
in  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  language.  When  they 
rose  sputtering  to  the  surface  and  recovered  their 
breath  their  first  impulse  naturally  was  to  emit  loud 
shrieks  of  rage.  But  when  they  went  to  the  White 
House  to  voice  their  wrongs  they  discovered  things 
that  mollified  them  and  checked  their  flow  of  in¬ 
dignant  eloquence.  They  became  convinced  that 
the  President’s  fervid  words  had  been  designed  to 
make  our  Government’s  friendliness  clear  to  Japan, 
and,  by  soothing  the  ruffled  susceptibilities  of  the 
Japanese,  to  pave  the  way  for  an  arrangement  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  concerned.  There  were  three  points 
in  the  message  that  they  had  especially  resented. 
One  was  what  they  called  the  President’s  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  their  position.  In  telling  the  world 
what  had  been  done  to  the  Japanese  he  had  spoken 
of  the  feeling  that  had  led  to  “shutting  them  out 
from  the  common  schools  in 
San  Francisco,”  and  had 
called  it  “a  wicked  absurd¬ 
ity”  to  “shut  them  out  from 
the  public  schools.”  The 
San  Franciscans  said  that 
they  had  never  shut  out  the 
Japanese  from  the  public 
schools,  but  had  merely 
classified  them  so  that  Japa¬ 
nese  pupils,  mostly  young 
men,  should  not  be  mixed 
with  small  white  boys  and 
girls  in  the  primary  grades. 

They  felt  that  even  if  the 
President  condemned  their 
action  he  ought  to  have 
stated  their  case  fairly,  since 
he  was  their  President,  and 
his  statement  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  authoritative  all 
over  the  world.  Their  sec¬ 
ond  grievance  was  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  Japanese 
be  admitted  to  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  But  the  thing  that 
above  all  others  drove  them 
to  fury  was  the  threat  to 
use  military  force  against 
them.  The  President’s  exact 
words  on  this  point  were: 

“I  therefore  earnestly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  criminal  and 
civil  statutes  of  the  United 


States  be  so  amended  and  added  to  as  to  enable  the 
President,  acting  for  the  United  States  Government, 
which  is  responsible  in  our  international  relations,  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  aliens  under  treaties.  Even  as 
the  law  now  is  something  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  toward  this  end,  and  in  the  matter  now 
before  me  affecting  the  Japanese,  everything  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  do  will  be  done,  and  all  of  the  forces, 
military  and  civil,  of  the  United  States  which  I  may 
lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed.” 

This  was  generally  understood,  both  in  Congress 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  refer  to  the  rights  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  schools,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the  supposed  challenge. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  no  such  thought  had 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  President.  He  had  been 
thinking  entirely  of  street  disorders,  such  as  the 
reported  stoning  in  San  Francisco  of  a  distinguished 
Japanese  professor  who  had  come  to  this  country 
to  gather  information  about  the  earthquake.  When 
the  Californians  in  Congress  received  this  expla¬ 
nation  their  wrath  cooled.  They  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  military  force  suggestion,  and  they 
did  not  worry  particularly  about  the  advice  to  nat¬ 
uralize  the  Japanese,  because  they  knew  that  no 
such  measure  had  a  chance  of  passage.  They  still 
felt  resentful,  but  in  a  subdued  way,  over  the 
President’s  statement  of  their  case  and  the  volley 
of  verbal  brickbats  with  which  the  statement  had 
been  accompanied.  They  admitted  the  desirability 
of  diplomatic  compliments  to  Japan,  but,  they 
plaintively  remarked:  “Why  couldn’t  the  President 
hand  bouquets  to  Japan  without  biffing  California 
in  the  eye?” 

All  this  was  overbalanced,  however,  by  the  joy 


of  finding  that  a  settlement  was  possible  that  would 
give  the  San  Franciscans  more  than  they  had  dared 
to  hope.  They  had  come  to  Washington  with  the 
intention  of  pushing  a  Japanese  Exclusion  bill,  but 
had  found  such  a  thing  so  utterly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  they  had  not  ventured  to  propose  it.  Now 
it  appeared  that  Japan  herself  might  be  willing,  if 
approached  with  due  regard  to  her  susceptibilities, 
to  consent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  Japanese 
laborers  would  be  prevented  from  coming  to  this 
country.  The  fewer  Japanese  cross  the  Pacific,  the 
more  will  be  available  for  colonizing  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  which  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater 
concern  for  Japan.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  arrangement,  to  stipulate  that  Ameri¬ 
can  laborers  shall  not  go  to  Japan.  There  could 
be  no  possible  objection  to  such  a  stipulation,  since 
American  laborers  do  not  want  to  go  to  Japan,  and 
its  inclusion  would  “save  the  face”  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  a  matter  highly  important  in  Oriental 
diplomacy,  by  making  it  evident  that  the  Mikado 
had  not  accepted  a  one-sided  agreement.  After 
that  the  San  Francisco  school  question  would  be 
expected  to  settle  itself.  It  would  never  have 
become  acute  but  for  the  feeling  aroused  by  con¬ 
tinued  immigration,  and  with  the  immigration 
checked  the  feeling  will  naturally  cease  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome.  It  appears  that  there  are  only  fifty 
Japanese  children  in  all  San  Francisco.  There 
can  be  no  real  hostility  to  these,  and  the  objection 
to  the  presence  of  older  Japanese  can  be  met  by  an 
age  limit  for  the  primary  grades. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  arrangement  with 
Japan  would  take  the  form  of  a  treaty,  but  if  there 

was  ever  such  an  intention 
it  was  frostbitten  by  the 
public  discussion  of  it.  The 
matter  is  now  left  in  the 
more  elastic  and  probably 
more  satisfactory  form  of  a 
tacit  understanding. 

Meanwhile  the  incident 
excited  the  keenest  interest 
in  Europe,  where  it  en¬ 
gendered  comments  which 
showed  that  a  knowledge  of 
American  affairs  had  made 
hardly  any  perceptible  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  time  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  accepted 
opinion  that  Japan  would 
attack  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  little  trouble 
in  conquering  us.  A  Bel¬ 
gian  captain  said  that  Bel¬ 
gium  could  beat  the  Amer¬ 
icans  on  land,  and  that  the 
American  navy  had  no  patri¬ 
otic  crews.  Similar  opin¬ 
ions  were  expressed  in  1898 
by  European  experts,  who 
showed  that  the  undisci¬ 
plined  and  unpatriotic  crews 
of  Dewey  and  Sampson 
would  fall  easy  victims  to 
the  heroes  commanded  by 
Montojo  and  Cervera. 


WHAT  A  BUMP  MEANS  TO  AN  OCEAN  LINER 

The  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  ”  after  the  collision  with  the  British  steamer  “  Orinoco”  in  the  harbor  of  Cher¬ 
bourg  in  the  evening  of  November  8.  The  “Orinoco”  struck  the  “Kaiser”  about  fifty  feet  ab3ft  the  bow.  Her 
bowsprit  went  through  the  side  of  ihe  German  ship  and  broke  off,  remaining  in  the  “Kaiser’s”  forecastle 
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A  COMING  COLLISION 


resented  a  scramble  then  among  Congressmen  who 
wanted  money  wasted  on  petty  local  jobs  in  their 
districts,  and  the  metropolitan  paragraphers  had 
fun  in  toying  with  the  quaint  names  of  the  creeks 
into  which  the  coin  was  shoveled.  Some  of  them 
have  begun  the  same  line  of  attack  now,  but  the 
present  situation  will  soon  be  found  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  with  which  President  Arthur  had 
to  deal  when  reformers  applauded  him  for  vetoing 
a  River  and  Harbor  bill.  The  river  and  harbor 
movement  now  is  an  organized,  united,  intelligent, 
and  formidable  demand  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources  of  national  importance.  It  has  outgrown 
the  Cheesequake  Creek  stage.  Three  powerful  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  which 
held  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Kansas  City  in 
November,  the  Deep  Waterway  Association,  whose 
motto  is:  “A  fourteen-foot  channel  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  every  day  in  the  year,”  and  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  met  at  Wash¬ 
ington  December  6  and  7,  are  together  insisting 
upon  an  annual  river  and  harbor  appropriation  of 
at  least  $50,000,000.  They  take  the  ground  that 
there  are  two  great  systems  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  one  by  railway,  owned  by  corpora¬ 
tions  which  spend  hundreds  of  millions  every  year 
in  their  maintenance  and  improvement;  and  the 
other  by  waterways,  owned  by  the  Government, 
which  begrudges  every  dollar  spent  in  making 
them  available  for  traffic.  Yet  these  waterways, 
they  hold,  offer  the  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem,  forming  a  regulator  of  rates  and  a  sup¬ 
pressor  of  discriminations  infinitely  more  effective 
than  any  Act  of  Congress.  The  saving  in  freights 
to  lake  shippers  alone  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000 
a  year,  three  times  as  much  as  the  Government  has 
spent  on  the  lake  route  in  its  whole  history. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  PEACE 


SACRED  HEART  CATHEDRAL,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  new  Catholic  church  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  and  consecrated  last  Thanksgiving  Day 


TWO  PRINCETON  IDOLS 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  University 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  donor  of  the  lake 


A  SITUATION 
of  extraor¬ 
dinary  inter¬ 
est  is  developing 
at  Washington  in 
connection  with 
two  important 
matters  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  The 
advocates  of  great 
naval  and  military 
appropriations  are 
about  to  clash  with 
those  of  river  and 
harbor  improve¬ 
ments.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  question 
of  army  and  navy 
expenditures  has 
been  discussed 
chiefly  from  the 
points  of  view  of 
sentiment  or  of 
international  poli¬ 
tics.  But  now  we 
are  to  be  forced 
to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  domes¬ 
tic  business.  The  question  is  no  longer  whether 
we  need  two  new  battleships,  but 
whether  we  would  rather  have  two  new 
battleships  or  a  deep  waterway  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

In  his  annual  message  President 
Roosevelt  took  rather  moderate  ground 
on  this  subject.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  urge  an  increase  in  the  navy,  but 
merely  its  maintenance  at  its  present 
strength,  which,  by  his  figuring,  would 
require  one  new  battleship  a  year.  Of 
course  that  was  not  quite  accurate,  for 
one  new  battleship  a  year  would  increase 
the  power  of  the  navy  for  a  short  time 
and  then  fall  short  of  keeping  up  the 
standard.  It  would  work  out  in  time  to 
a  normal  force  of  about  twenty  bat¬ 
tleships,  instead  of  the  twenty-seven 
battleships  and  ten  monitors  that  we 
have  now.  Secretary  Bonaparte  wanted 
two  20,000 -ton  battleships  at  once, 
and  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$115,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  program  of  naval  increase  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  calls  for  over 
$28,000,000.  In  addition  to  his  two 
great  battleships,  to  cost  ten  millions 
each,  he  wants  two  squadron  colliers, 
at  two  millions  apiece,  four  destroyers, 
at  $850,000  each,  and  nearly  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  small  gunboats  and 
torpedo-boats. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  demand  for 
increased  outlays  for  warlike  purposes  a 
new  and  formidable  demand  is  growing 
for  the  systematic  improvement  of  our 
harbors  and  waterways.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  could  be 
ridiculed  as  the  “pork  barrel.”  It  rep¬ 


P RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  and  the  American 
people,  have  been  honored  by  the  award  to 
the  President  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  a  year’s 
highest  services  to  the  cause  of  peace,  his  already 
great  popularity  thus  becoming  enhanced  all  the 
world  over.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Parliament  made  this  award  for  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  work  in  ending  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  at  the  very  time  when  European  mischief- 
makers  were  predicting  a  war  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Upon  receiving  the  notification 
of  the  honor,  the  President  cabled  to  Mr.  Lbvland, 
the  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  Parliament: 


“I  am  profoundly  moved  and  touched  by  the  signal 
honor  shown  me  thru  your  body  in  conferring  upon 
me  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  There  is  no  gift  I  could  ap¬ 
preciate  more ;  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  fully  to 
express  my  gratitude.  I  thank  you  for  myself,  and  I 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  for  what  I 
did  I  was  able  to  accomplish  only  as  the  representative 
of  the  Nation  of  which  for  the  time  being  I  am  Presi¬ 
dent.  After  much  thought  I  have  considered  that  the 
best  and  most  fitting  way  to  apply  the  amount  of  the 
prize  is  by  using  it  as  a  foundation  to  establish  at 
Washington  a  permanent  Industrial  Peace  Committee. 
The  object  will  be  to  strive  for  better  and  more  equi¬ 
table  relations  among  my  countrymen  who  are  engaged, 
whether  as  capitalists  or  wage-workers,  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  This  will  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  founder  of  the  prize;  for  in  modern  life  it 
is  as  important  to  work  for  the  cause  of  just  and  right¬ 
eous  peace  in  the  industrial  world  as  in  the  world  of 
nations.  I  again  express  to  you  the  as¬ 
surance  of  my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude 
and  appreciation. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt.” 


By  the  President’s  happy  disposition 
of  the  money  awarded  him  Nobel’s  be¬ 
quest  is  made  to  breed  new  resources 
for  peace.  The  prize  of  $40,000  be¬ 
comes  a  new  endowment  from  which 
new  benefits  will  flow  from  year  to  year. 
Invested  at  five  per  cent  it  will  bring  in 
an  annual  income  of  $2,000.  That 
wrould  be  a  small  start  for  a  university 
or  a  Peace  Institute,  but  applied  in  the 
way  the  President  has  devised  it  may 
produce  great  results.  The  revenue  of 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  gathering  at 
Washington  representative  working  men 
and  capitalists  who  will  discuss  with 
each  other  and  with  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  best  means  of  settling  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  and  bringing  about  a 
regime  of  general  harmony  and  good¬ 
will.  Conferences  will  be  held  every 
year,  with  extra  meetings  in  times  of 
special  stress. 

The  bequest  of  eight  million  dollars 
left  by  Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of 
dynamite,  was  probably  the  greatest 
ever  left  as  an  endowment  fund  for 
prizes.  Its  income  is  enough  to  allow 
five  'annual  awards  of  $40,000  each, 
four  for  discoveries  in  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  physiology  or  medicine,  and  for 
the  most  distinguished  literary  work  of 
an  idealistic  tendency,  and  the  fifth  “to 
the  person,  institute,  or  society  having 
done  the  most,  or  the  best,  in  the  work 
of  establishing  the  brotherhood  of  na- 
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PRESIDENT  R00SE- 
*  VELT  landed  at  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  November  21, 
and  crossed  the  island  to 
San  Juan  over  the  cele¬ 
brated  military  road  in  an 
automobile.  Everywhere  he 
had  a  tropical  welcome.  At 
Ponce  he  passed  under  the 
arch  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph,  from 
which  was  hung  a  bell  filled 
with  school-girls.  The  street 
parade  in  the  next  picture 
occurred  on  the  President’s 
arrival  at  San  Juan,  after  his 


run  of  six  hours  and  a  half 
across  the  island.  In  the  last 
photograph  he  appears  enter¬ 
ing  the  barrack  grounds  at 
Cayey.  Many  of  the  people  in 
the  crowd  that  met  the  Pres¬ 
idential  party  at  the  landing  at 
Ponce  had  kept  their  places 
all  night.  At  the  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Ponce  several 
hundred  school  children  sang 
“America”  just  as  if  they 
were  in  the  “land  of  the 
Pilgrims’  pride.”  At  Caguas 
the  people  showered  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  with  flowers. 


The  President 
in  Porto  Rico 


tions,  for  the  suppression  or  reduction  of  standing 
armies,  as  well  as  for  the  formation  and  propaganda 
of  peace  conferences.”  It  is  this  prize  that  has 
been  granted  to  the  President,  the  first  American 
who  has  ever  been  so  honored.  In  the  six  years 
during  which  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  they 
have  twice  been  divided,  once  given  to  a  society, 
the  Institute  of  International  Law,  and  once  given 
to  a  woman,  the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  whose 
book  ‘  ‘  Ground  Arms  ’  ’  gave  her  the  honor  last  year. 


THE  STORERS 


THE  mystery  attending  the  summary  removal 
of  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer  from  the  post  of  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Austria-Hungary  has  been  cleared 
up  by  an  exchange  of  compliments  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Storer.  The  late  Ambassador 
prepared  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  including 
extracts  from  many  private  letters,  and 
sent  copies  to  the  President,  the  Cabinet 
officers,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
some  way  one  of  these  was  made  public, 
and  the  President  felt  it  necessary  to 
reply  with  a  counter  broadside,  which 
drew  still  another  from  Mr.  Storer. 

These  documents  confirm  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Store rs  were  removed 
on  account  of  their  activity  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  to  the  Cardinalate.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  before  be¬ 
coming  connected  with  the  National 
Government,  had  been  warmly  in  favor 
of  the  Archbishop’s  promotion,  but 
afterward  he  had  desired  to  keep  clear 
of  anything  that  would  seem  to  mix  the 
United  States  in  Vatican  politics.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  make  the  Storers 
understand  his  position,  and  finally 
wrote  to  the  Ambassador,  enclosing  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Storer,  in  which  he  told 
her  that  unless  she  would  promise  in 
writing  to  keep  out  of  such  affairs,  her 
husband  would  have  to  leave  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service.  Mr.  Storer  took  offense 
at  this  letter,  and  ignored  it,  where¬ 
upon  his  dismissal  took  place  by  cable. 

What  gossip  for  the  European  courts  ! 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOSSES 


THE  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of 
insurance  settlements  has  reported  that  the  losses 
in  the  fire  footed  up  about  $350,000,000,  or  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  the  losses  at  Chicago,  previ¬ 
ously  the  greatest  in  American  history.  Of  this 
the  insurance  covered  about  $235,000,000.  The 
final  payments  by  insurance  companies  will  reach 
80  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  policies,  against  50 
per  cent  in  Chicago  and  go  per  cent  in  Baltimore. 
That  makes  $188,000,000  poured  into  San  Francisco 
by  the  companies — a  sum  that  ought  to  represent  a 
pretty  lively  state  of  prosperity  if  the  unions  and 
the  bloodsucking  politicians  would  give  it  a  chance. 
The  committee  finds  that  the  burned  district  cov¬ 
ered  about  three  thousand  acres,  or  4.7  square  miles 
— a  little  over  one  tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the 


city,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  built-up  portion. 
It  included  five  hundred  and  twenty  blocks,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  buildings,  of  which  half  were 
residences.  The  work  of  rebuilding  has  been  de¬ 
layed  by  labor  troubles  and  political  corruption,  but 
is  going  on  in  spite  of  difficulties.  Astonishing 
stories  have  been  spread  abroad  on  this  subject — 
the  London  “  Times  ”  prints  a  letter  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  says  that  everything  is  so  disorganized 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  city  can  be  rebuilt. 


PANAMA  FINDINGS 


THE  President  says  that  he  chose  November 
for  his  visit  partly  because  it  was  the  rainiest 
month  of  the  year,  the  month  in  which  work 
went  forward  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  one 
of  the  two  months  found  most  unhealthy  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  French  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  spent  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day  in  the  work  of  inspection. 
His  observations  convinced  him  that 
the  French  had  done  admirable  work, 
and  that  this  country  never  made  a 
better  investment  than  the  $40,000,000 
it  paid  for  the  French  Company’s  im¬ 
provements.  He  was  also  convinced 
that  the  very  best  route  for  the  canal, 
neither  high-level  nor  sea-level,  had 
been  chosen.  The  sanitary  conditions 
were  found  to  be  almost  perfect.  In  the 
last  three  months  not  a  single  death 
has  occurred  among  the  six  thousand 
white  Americans  settled  along  the  canal, 
including  twelve  hundred  women  and 
children,  although  in  a  city  of  the  same 
size  in  the  United  States  there  would 
have  been  about  thirty  deaths  from 
disease.  Of  the  nineteen  thousand 
negro  laborers  only  eighty-six  died  in 
October.  The  President  states  that 
twenty-five  thousand  men  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Canal,  that  the  number 
will  be  doubled  later,  and  that  “  the 
work  is  now  going  on  with  a  vigor  and 
efficiency  pleasant  to  witness.”  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  Legion  of  Honor  is  to  be 
created,  by  giving  a  badge  to  ‘‘every 
American  citizen  who  for  a  specified 
time  has  taken  part  in  this  work.” 


THE  INDICTED  BOSS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Abraham  Ruef,  who  is  alleged  to  have  collected  “  attorney’s  fees  ”  from  every  vulnerable  enterprise 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE 


ELAND 

OF  THE  CIVIC  CENTRE 


By  SAMUEL  E. 


MOFFETT 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  illustrating  the  progress  of  cities  toward  ideal  conditions.  San  Francisco , 
Washington ,  Ottawa ,  and  Baltimore  have  been  treated;  Chicago ,  Buffalo ,  Boston ,  Sf.  Pa«Z,  and  Minneapolis  will  follow 


THE  FEDERAL  BUILDING,  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  KEY  OF  CLEVELAND’S  GROUP  PLAN 

DRAWN  er  JULES  GUERIN 


WHEN,  a  generation  hence,  tourists  from 
Europe  armed  with  red  Baedekers  are 
making  the  rounds  of  a  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  admiring  the  beauty  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  their  “civic  centres,’’  Cleveland 
will  have  the  place  of  honor  as  the  spot  in  which  the 
movement  began.  Cleveland  is  a  remarkable  town. 
It  thinks  of  things  and  it  does  things.  It  has  citizens 
as  diverse  in  characteristics  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  but  they  have  one  attribute  in  com¬ 
mon — they  are  all  men  of  force  and  originality.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  about  to  break  away  from  the  superstition  that 
a  nickel  is  the  God-given  rate  for  a  ride  on  a  street-car 
and  secure  three-cent  fares.  It  has  no  hesitation  about 
giving  thirty  thousand  majority  to  a  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  President  one  year  and  ten  thousand  to  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  the  next,  or  about 
alternating  its  votes  for  Republican  Congressmen  and 
a  Democratic  Mayor.  Its  people  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  about  matters  of  politics  or  business,  but  they 
all  stand  together  for  Cleveland. 

A  few  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
needed  a  new  suit  of  municipal  clothes.  The  old  ones 
had  become  impossible.  There  was  a  shocking  City 
Hall  hat,  a  disreputable  Court-House  coat,  a  threadbare 
Post-Office  vest,  and  a  seedy  pair  of  railroad-station 
trousers.  The  old  American  way  would  have  been  to 
consider  each  of  these  needs  separately.  There  would 
have  been  in  time  an  Italo-Norman  city  hall,  a  Greco- 
Roman  court-house  with  a  Victorian  cupola,  a  Mullet- 
esque  post-office,  and  a  glass  and  iron  railroad  station, 
whose  train-shed  would  have  been  pointed  out  to  visi¬ 
tors  with  honest  pride  as  the  biggest  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  These  structures  would  have  been 
scattered  wherever  real-estate  interests  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  put  them,  and  Cleveland  would  have  presented 


the  distinguished  appearance  of  a  man  in  an  opera  hat, 
a  red  smoking  jacket,  an  evening  waistcoat,  and  tan 
checked  trousers. 

But  now  there  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  air.  People 
began  to  ask  why  the  new  buildings  could  not  be  so 
arranged  as  to  set  off  each  other,  instead  of  being 
jumbled  into  an  architectural  chaos.  It  was  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a  fine  scheme  to  put  them  in  a  row  on 
the  lake  front.  The  idea  was  tempting,  for  Cleveland’s 
lake  front,  with  its  high  bluff  looking  out  over  a  bound¬ 
less  blue  sea,  seems  indicated  by  nature  as  the  proper 
canvas  for  any  civic  picture  the  town  might  be  ambi¬ 
tious  to  paint.  But  on  examination  it  was  found  it 
would  not  work.  The  railroad  was  in  the  way  and 
could  not  be  moved. 

Business  Before  Art 

/CLEVELAND  is  first  of  all  a  business  city,  and  while 
^  art  may  be  regarded  with  a  tolerant,  and  even  a 
benevolent,  eye,  it  must  not  collide  with  business.  The 
railroad  ran  along  the  entire  lake-front  under  the  bluff, 
and  there  it  would  stay.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion 
the  Government  settled  the  question  by  deciding  to  put 
up  the  Federal  building,  to  accommodate  the  Post- 
Office,  Custom  House,  and  United  States  courts,  on  a 
site  three  blocks  from  the  railroad,  diagonally  opposite 
the  distressing  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Monument.  That 
meant  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  group  plan  at  all,  all 
the  other  proposed  buildings  would  have  to  be  put  some¬ 
where  in  that  vicinity.  With  one  end  of  the  group 
anchored  by  the  Federal  building,  and  the  other  by  the 
railroad-station,  the  general  layout  of  the  system  deter¬ 
mined  itself.  It  remained  to  devise  a  detailed  plan,  and 
this  was  done  by  a  commission  of  architects,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  and 


Mr.  Arnold  W.  Brunner.  The  Federal  building  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Brunner  not  only  determined  the  location 
of  the  group,  but  set  the  key  for  its  treatment.  It  was 
to  be  of  classic  design,  following  the  general  tendency 
of  Government  architecture  in  the  more  important 
cities  throughout  the  country.  The  other  buildings, 
therefore,  had  to  be  classic  too.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  they  should  all  follow  Roman  mo¬ 
tives,  should  be  of  the  same  material,  and  as  uniform  as 
possible  in  design,  height,  mass,  and  cornice  lines.  The 
members  of  the  board,  in  consultation,  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  general  plan.  The  scheme  was  severely 
formal,  depending  upon  dignity  and  order  for  its  effect. 
There  was  to  be  an  oblong  Mall,  or  Court  of  Honor,  a 
block  wide  and  four  blocks  long,  closed  in  at  the  south 
by  the  Federal  building  and  a  proposed  library.  On  the 
sides,  at  the  other  end,  facing  each  other  across  the 
Mall,  were  to  be  a  City  Hall  and  Court  House.  How  to 
treat  the  northern  end  was  a  problem.  The  natural, 
obvious  thing  would  have  been  to  leave  it  open  for  the 
lake  view.  But  there  was  the  eternal  railroad  again. 
The  Commissioners  thought  that  a  view  through  smoke 
and  cinders,  over  a  maze  of  tracks,  would  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  entrancing,  even  if  the  business  objections  to 
moving  the  station  far  enough  to  get  it  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  overcome.  There  remained,  then,  the 
alternative  of  frankly  accepting  the  railroad  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  station  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  plan. 
That  was  what  the  board  decided  to  recommend.  Mr. 
Burnham,  who  loves  monumental  stations  as  the  me¬ 
dieval  architect  loved  cathedrals,  was  commissioned  to 
design  a  mighty  transportation  palace,  whose  columned 
front  should  fittingly  close  in  the  Court  of  Honor,  while 
the  whole  building,  as  well  as  its  approaching  plaza, 
bestrode  the  railroad  tracks  below.  It  was  lucky  for 
Cleveland  that  they  were  below.  Chicago  knows  what 
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it  is  to  wrestle  with  a  track  problem  on  a  level  lake- 
front.  For  a  block  on  each  side  of  the  station  in  Cleve¬ 
land  the  project  called  for  a  broad  esplanade,  bordered 
toward  the  lake  by  a  screen  of  trees,  backed  by  a  monu¬ 
mental  colonnade,  to  shut  off  the  view  of  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  trains.  This  colonnade  would  also 
border  the  bridge-plaza,  and  form  a  pair  of  covered  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  station  for  foot  passengers.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  trains  would  be  run  through 
Cleveland  by  electricity,  as  they  are  to  be  in  New 
York,  and  as  the  District  Commissioners  want  them 
to  be  in  Washington,  the  panels  of  the  screen  could  be 
taken  out  and  the  people  could  get  a  view  of  the  lake 
from  the  walk  under  the  trees,  which  would  then  be  a 
charming  terrace  promenade.  Meanwhile  a  clear  out¬ 
look  could  be  had  through  the  rear  windows  of  the 
station  waiting-room,  as  well  as  from  the  buildings 
overlooking  the  esplanade.  With  the  construction  of 
the  Federal  building  and  Library  at  the  south  end,  and 
of  the  Court-House,  City  Hall,  railroad  station,  and 
colonnade  at  the  north  end,  of  the  Court  of  Honor  the 
essentials  of  the  plan  will  be  secured.  These  things 
alone  represent  an  estimated  investment  of  $14,853,105, 
including  $3,374,780  for  the  land  and  improvement  of 
the  Mall.  But  it  is  hoped  to  fill  in  the  intervening 
space  with  public  or  semi-public  buildings  harmonizing 
in  general  design  with  those  already  provided  for. 

To  Banish  Discords 

A  LL  the  adjoining  land  should  be  acquired  by  the 
city.  In  case,  however,  there  should  be  any  failure 
in  this  direction,  the  scheme  aims  to  minimize  possible 
discords  by  running  borders  of  close  clipped  trees  along 
the  sides  of  the  Mall,  forming  uniform  bands  of  green 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high,  and  so  tying  the  compo¬ 
sition  together.  The  buildings  on  each  side  of  the 
Court  of  Honor  are  to  be  made  accessible  by  roadways 
running  along  them,  and  another  pair  of  avenues  for 
through  traffic  is  provided  nearer  the  middle,  with 
bordering  rows  of  clipped  trees.  The  centre  will 
be  a  little  park,  with  a  sunken  garden,  trees,  flower 
beds,  seats,  fountains, 
and  statues. 

A  very  elaborate  foun¬ 
tain  has  been  planned 
for  the  southern  end  of 
the  Mall,  forming  the 
principal  feature  of  the 
terminal  court  by  which 
the  Library  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  building  will  be  ap¬ 
proached.  With  a  re¬ 
flecting  pool  of  water, 
framed  in  marble,  and  a 
triumphal  arch  for  a 
background  flanked  by 
statues  and  terraced 
walks  with  glistening 
marble  steps  and  balus¬ 
trades,  the  design  looks 
pretty  ambitious  for  a 
town  that  is  struggling 
with  three-cent  fares. 

Here  comes  up  again  the 
old  trouble  that  rises  in 
every  city  where  men 
are  trying  to  look  ahead 
— that  has  confronted 
the  idealists  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  Baltimore,  in 
Boston,  in  New  York, 
in  Buffalo,  in  Chicago,  in 
San  Francisco,  in  every 
one  of  the  fifty  towns 
that  have  been  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  the  civic 
renaissance.  The  “prac¬ 
tical  man”  looks  at  a 
complete  plan,  showing 
what  ought  to  be,  and 
exclaims:  “Why,  all  this 
would  cost  millions! 

What’s  the  use  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  money  on  that 
fountain,  and  those  stat¬ 
ues  and  that  arch  when 
we  need  more  school- 
houses  and  fire  engines?’  ’ 

And  then  the  artist  ex¬ 
plains  wearily  for  the 
hundredth  time:  “My 
dear  sir,  you  don’t  need 
to  spend  all  that  money 
now.  Forget  the  foun¬ 
tain,  if  it  irritates  you. 

But  here  is  the  plan. 

Lay  it  away,  and  some 
flay,  if  you  feel  like  put¬ 
ting  up  a  fountain,  or  some  millionaire  is  moved  to 
raise  a  monument  to  himself  in  that  form,  put  it  there. 
Don’t  just  stick  it  anywhere,  don’t  let  a  real  estate 
agent  select  a  site  for  it  near  some  lots  he  has  for  sale, 
but  put  it  right  where  it  is  marked  on  the  plan.  It 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent  more,  and  it  will  be  a  charming 
touch  in  a  picture  instead  of  a  dab  of  meaningless 
paint  on  a  dirty  canvas.  And  when  you  want  to  build 
an  art  gallery,  and  an  opera  house,  and  a  museum, 
which  you  will  before  long,  don’t  go  hunting  all  over 
town  for  passable  locations,  but  put  them  here,  and 
here,  and  here.  We  don’t  expect  you  to  carry  out  the 
plan  all  at  once;  we  have  merely  furnished  you  a 
guide,  so  that  whatever  you  do  hereafter  will  be  done 
'ight  instead  of  wrong,  and  will  form  an  approach 
'oward  that  ideal  we  are  looking  forward  to,  but  shall 
lever  see  completely  realized  on  this  earth.  More 
uoney  has  been  spent  in  making  your  town  ugly  than 
t  cost  to  make  Athens  the  world’s  standard  of  beauty. 
Now,  we  don’t  ask  you  to  go  to  needless  expense  for 
leauty — all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  are  spending 


money  you  spend  it  where  it  will  count.”  After  deliv¬ 
ering  this  address  the  artist  sadly  subsides  until  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  it  the  next  time. 

But  the  strivers  for  the  ideal  have  found  less  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  Cleveland  than  in  most  cities.  There  has 
been  an  alertness  there,  a  quickness  to  grasp  essentials, 
a  spirit  of  civic  ambition,  that  have  contrasted  most 
happily  with  the  heavy  inertia  and  the  actively  hostile 
Philistinism  against  which  the  men  who  are  struggling 
toward  the  light  have  to  contend  in  some  places.  In 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  civic  centre  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  have  acted  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the 
members  of  the  architectural  commission.  Although 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  a  consummate  politican,  the 
architects  have  never  found  any  trace  of  politics  in  his 
dealings  with  these  plans.  He  has  worked  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  been  his  bitter  opponents  in  his 
franchise  fights,  with  the  common  purpose  of  making 
Cleveland  beautiful. 

Although  the  group  plan  proper  shuts  out  the  lake 
view,  the  lake  is  brought  into  subsidiary  relations  with 
it.  The  city  owns  a  tract  of  reclaimed  land  between 
the  tracks  and  the  water.  Cut  off  from  the  public 
building  group  by  the  railroad,  this  land  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  main  picture,  but  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  it  by  two  streets,  carried  across  the  tracks  on 
viaducts.  Instead  of  the  usual  American  water-front 
disfigurements  there  isfcto  be  a  noble  parked  and  tree- 
bordered  quay,  with  recreation  piers,  public  baths,  and 
steamboat  landings.  From  this  water  park  the  view 
over  the  lake  will  be  entirely  unobstructed,  while,  con¬ 
versely,  passengers  looking  from  steamers  on  the  lake 
will  have  the  attractive  spectacle  of  the  green  park 
with  the  bluff  crowned  with  stately  buildings  back  of 
it,  the  disfiguring  railroad  tracks  remaining  hidden 
behind  a  screen  of  foliage.  Thus,  whether  the  visitor 
approach  Cleveland  by  water  or  through  the  portal  of 
Mr.  Burnham’s  majestic  station,  he  will  feel  that  he  is 
coming  to  a  city  gracious,  cultivated,  and  hospitable. 

The  present  condition  of  the  civic  centre  is  this:  The 
walls  of  the  Federal  building  are  up,  and  the  work  of 
roofing  is  in  progress.  The  plans  for  the  Court-House 


and  City  Hall  are  complete,  and  contracts  have  been 
let.  The  plans  for  the  giant  Union  Railroad  Station 
are  finished,  and  are  under  consideration.  Data  from 
which  the  designs  for  the  Library  will  be  worked  out 
have  been  collected.  Most  of  the  land  for  the  Court  of 
Honor  has  been  secured. 

Still  Another  Group  Plan 

'T'HIS  is  not  the  only  group  plan  Cleveland  has  on  foot, 
A  although  it  is  the  one  most  talked  about,  and  the  one 
that  will  most  impress  the  visitor.  At  Warrensville, 
ten  miles  out  of  town,  on  a  charming  rolling  upland 
overlooking  the  distant  lake,  the  city  has  bought  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  Farm  Colony.  There, 
under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Cooley,' 
Director  of  Charities,  the  various  charitable  and  re¬ 
formatory  institutions  maintained  by  the  municipal 
government  are  brought  together,  not  in  the  form  of 
prison-like  barracks,  but  in  a  great  spreading  village 
of  cottages,  laid  out  like  a  beautiful  residence  park. 


The  idea  is  to  classify  infirmity  and  delinquency,  and 
bring  together  all  the  departments  relating  to  them 
under  one  administration.  Mr.  J.  Milton  Dyer,  the 
architect  of  the  new  City  Hall,  designed  this  vast’  and 
intricate  city  of  unfortunates,  nearly  twenty  times  as 
large  as  Blackwell’s  Island  at  New  York.  Among  the 
institutions  provided  for,  each  carefully  studied  in  its 
relations  to  the  others  and  to  the  landscape,  are  a  con¬ 
valescents’  hospital,  a  tubercular  sanitarium,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospital,  a  detention  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and 
a  workhouse,  together  with  a  summer  camp  for  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  patients  in  the  various  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  a  variety  of  farms  and  gardens.  Already 
many  temporary  shelters  are  up,  to  be  soon  replaced 
with  permanent  buildings.  The  first  permanent  group 
to  be  built  will  be  that  for  the  Infirmary.  Around  a 
service  court,  or  cloister,  wiil  be  ranged  such  services 
as  laundries,  baths,  bakery,  kitchens,  and  power-house. 
Connected  with  the  service  court  will  be  the  dining- 
halls,  with  wards  for  patients.  Outside  of  these  will 
be  the  cottages  in  which  all  the  inmates  will  be  regu¬ 
larly  housed.  The  group  will  stretch  along  a  bluff, 
looking  across  a  wooded  valley.  An  elaborate  scheme 
of  planting,  to  extend  over  many  years,  is  to  be  worked 
out,  with  formal  avenues  of  trees  to  give  order  to  the 
composition,  with  rambling  contour  roads  and  paths 
for  picturesqueness,  and  with  an  individual  garden, 
maintained  by  the  inmates  themselves,  for  each  cot¬ 
tage.  It  is.intended  to  make  the  orchards  and  garden 
produce  fit  into  the  general  scheme,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  cottagers  to  excel  their  neighbors  is  expected  to 
enhance  the  effect. 

Symphonies  in  White,  Red,  and  Green 

C  1MILAR  schemes  will  be  carried  out  for  the  other  in¬ 
stitutions  as  far  as  conditions  permit.  Naturally 
there  will  have  to  be  prison  walls  for  the  more  vicious  in¬ 
mates  of  the  workhouse.  In  the  case  of  the  Tubercular 
Sanitarium  there  will  be  a  building  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long— almost  exactly  the  length  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington — with  a  southwesterly  exposure  and  an 

open  lean-to  for  fresh-air 
treatment.  For  all  the 
buildings  there  will  be 
white  cemented  outside 
walls  covered  with  glis¬ 
tening  marble  dust,  and 
crowned  with  overhang¬ 
ing  roofs  of  dark  red 
Spanish  tiles.  When 
these  luscious  candy 
houses  are  seen  shining 
through  the  green  foli¬ 
age  of  a  park  two  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as 
Central  Park  in  New 
York,  the  wayfarer  will 
confess  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  pauper  in  Cleve¬ 
land  than  the  lord  of  a 
Harlem  flat. 

While  it  is  carrying 
out  these  great  schemes, 
Cleveland  is  not  neglect¬ 
ing  other  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  itself  a  desirable 
place  to  live  in  and  an 
attractive  one  to  visit. 
It  has  planned  an  outer 
park  system  adding  six¬ 
teen  miles  of  new  park¬ 
ways  to  the  six  miles  it 
already  possesses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  1,524 
acres  of  parks.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  small 
parks  and  playgrounds, 
with  trained  instructors. 
A  site  has  been  provided 
for  a  great  art  gallery, 
whose  construction  is 
soon  to  be  begun.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  city  in  the  way 
of  new  bridges,  and  an 
effort  is  to  be  made 
to  temper  engineering 
severity  with  artistic 
mercy.  “A  bridge  may 
be  a  very  good  bridge,” 
remarked  Mr.  Ambrose 
Swasey,  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber, 
who  named  the  commit¬ 
tee,  “and  support  the 
weight  of  the  traffic  pass¬ 
ing  between  one  section  of  the  city  and  the  other, 
and  still  be  a  very  unsightly  spectacle,  or,  it  may 
take  care  of  all  its  traffic  and  yet  impress  every  person 
who  passes  from  its  nearer  to  its  farther  end  with  a 
sense  of  the  fact  that  beauty  and  symmetry  may  be 
joined  with  almost  every  manifestation  of  human 
skill.” 

Finally,  after  making  herself  beautiful,  Cleveland  is 
going  to  make  her  charms  visible.  The  city  burns  soft 
coal,  and  until  recently  was  swathed  in  a  pall  of  smoke 
in  which  the  gleaming  buildings  of  the  Group  Plan 
would  soon  have  been  reduced  to  the  grime  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  in  London.  But  for  some  time  a  deter¬ 
mined  campaign  has  been  waged  against  the  smoke 
nuisance — a  campaign  that  is  not  to  end  until  every 
factory  in  the  city  has  been  equipped  with  efficient 
smoke  consumers.  Already  the  air  is  much  clearer 
than  it  was,  and.  by  the  time  the  new  buildings  are 
finished  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  have  the  same 
chance  of  retaining  their  beauty  that  is  enjoyed  by  the 
shining  Greek  and  Roman  temples  of  Washington". 


THE  NEW  CITY  HALL,  WHICH,  WITH  COURT-HOUSE  AND  STATION,  WILL  FRAME  THE  MALL  ON  THE  NORTH 
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THE  football  season  of 
1906  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  possession 
of  the  ball  had  be¬ 
come  too  valuable 
under  the  old  rules.  Owing 
to  the  improvement  of  the 
attack  by  concentrated  mass 
plays,  a  first-class  team  under 
the  five-yard  rule  could  push 
its  way  two  to  three  yards  at 
a  time  for  half  the  length  of 
the  field  to  a  touchdown.  The 
fact  that  this  was  possible 
made  it  poor  football  policy 
to  attempt  a  run  on  the  wings 
or  open  play  with  the  risk  of 
losing  the  ball.  The  ten-yard 
rule  requiring  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  gained  in  three 
downs  forced  open  play  at 
once.  One  would  hardly  risk 
a  forward  pass  when  he  had  the  old  five-yard  rule.  The 
changes  have  worked  out  to  give  us  a  game  pleasing 
to  the  spectator,  lessening  the  number  of  injuries,  less 
exhausting  on  the  players,  and  admitting  of  greater 
strategy  and  less  dependence  upon  brawn. 

And  the  point  above  all  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
excellent  balance  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
play.  A  game  all  kicking  would  speedily  pall ;  a  game 
where  the  ball  was  thrown  indiscriminately  all  over 
the  field  would  soon  lack  interest;  a  game  that  was 
all  end  runs  and  no  attacks  upon  the  middle  of  the  line 
would  become  monotonous.  The  game  as  it  stands  is 
balanced  by  these  various  plays  in  a  way  that  not  even 
the  most  expert  coach  could  have  foreseen,  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  men  an  opportunity.  The  light,  active 
dodger  is  sought  after,  but  he  has  not  wholly  sup¬ 
planted  the  big  powerful  man  for  the  middle  of  the 
line.  The  heavyweight  who  may  be  too  clumsy  for 
other  sports  may  be  just  the  bulwark  for  the  middle 
of  the  line  and  need  not  be  abandoned  for  the  greater 
activity  of  the  small  man.  A  fast  man  and  a  good 
kicker  are  necessities ;  the  long  passer  is  coming  into 
great  demand ;  there  must  be  one  absolutely  sure  catcher 
of  punts ;  there  should  be  a  drop  or  place  kicker ;  the 
majority  of  the  men  must  be  good  tacklers,  and  alto¬ 
gether  any  weakness  of  any  kind  in  any  department 
of  the  game  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  team 
exhibiting  that  weakness. 

Having  secured  a  game  as  well  balanced  as  this,  the 
public  and  authorities  will  be  rightfully  unwilling  to 
risk  its  loss  through  retrogression  or  experimentation. 
Less  distance  to  be  gained  in  three  downs  will  mean  a 
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return  to  mass  plays.  Greater  freedom  of  the  forward 
pass  will  make  that  pass  a  matter  of  luck  instead  of 
specific  skill  on  the  part  of  the  passer  and  the  man  who 
is  to  catch  the  ball.  Besides,  by  taking  off  the  restric¬ 
tions  we  should  run  the  risk  of  bringing  back  the  mass 
plays  on  tackle  by  the  forcing  back  of  still  another  man 
on  the  defense.  This  would  weaken  the  line  to  such  an 
extent  that  mass  plays  might  quite  possibly  yield  the 
necessary  gains.  The  general  desire  is  to  have  the 
rules  crystallize,  to  permit  them  to  exhibit  such  further 
possibilities  as  they  may  offer,  and  take  no  chance,  by 
starting  alterations,  of  disturbing  the  present  balance. 

That  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  season,  but  in 
order  to  keep  it  before  the  mind  it  ought  to  be  pressed 
home  with  emphasis. 

A  Famous  Eleven 

IN  December,  1889,  the  writer,  in  a  weekly  publication 
issued  in  New  York,  described  what  he  called,  for  lack 
of  a  better  title,  “The  All-America  Football  Team.”  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  men  who  formed  that 
first  collection  of  star  players,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  best  eleven  men  in  their  positions: 

Ends— Stagg  of  Yale  and  Cumnock  of  Harvard. 
Tackles— Cowman  of  Princeton  and  Gill  of  Yale. 
Guards— Heffelfinger  of  Yale  and  Cranston  of  Har¬ 
vard. 

Centre — George  of  Princeton. 

Quarter-back— Poe  of  Princeton. 

Half-backs— Lee  of  Harvard  and  Charming  of  Prince¬ 
ton. 

Full-back — Ames  of  Princeton. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  All-America  team,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  annual  list  of  players  selected  by  the  writer 
during  the  years  that  have  followed,  surely  those  who 
remember  these  men  would  be  delighted  to  see  them 
as  they  were  in  that  day  take  part  in  the  present  game 
of  1906,  and  many  believe  that  that  team,  even  against 
stars  of  to-day,  would  quite  hold  its  own. 

Since  those  days  the  number  of  candidates  for  teams 
and  the  number  of  men  in  the  squad  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  no 
first-class  team  would  for  a  minute  think  themselves 
equipped  with  less  than  thirty  available  men.  Hence, 
in  the  selection  of  a  national  team  one  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  lesser  number,  particularly  inas¬ 
much  as  on  almost  all  the  teams  this  year  men  are 
not  graded  as  first  and  second  eleven  men,  and  it  is 
often  a  question  between  two  men  which  shall  be  put 
in  first  and  which  take  his  place  later  in  the  game.  In 
almost  all  the  big  universities  three  complete  elevens 
are  carried  through  the  season,  and  for  this  reason  the 
writer  has  annually  selected  three  elevens  to  make  up 
the  team,  and  he  might  as  a  coach  of  such  a  national 
team  put  in  under  certain  conditions  a  man  named  in 
the  third  rather  than  a  man  named  in  the  first  for 
some  particular  work  required  on  the  occasion. 

Forbes  of  Yale  proved  himself  an  ideal  end  under 


the  present  rules.  He  had 
been  the  fastest  tackle  on  the 
gridiron  in  getting  down  the 
field  on  kicks.  With  all  his 
speed  he  weighed  as  much  as 
any  ordinary  guard,  and,  al¬ 
though  at  times  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  his  weight  caused  him 
to  overrun  his  mark,  no  back 
was  strong  enough  to  push  him 
off  when  once  he  reached  his 
man.  His  defensive  work  was 
good  throughout,  while  on  the 
offense  no  better  man  could 
have  been  chosen  to  go  back 
of  the  line  and  lead  the  backs 
or  plunge  himself. 

He  was  not  used  in  the 
Princeton  game  to  carry  the 
ball  until  the  second  half,  but 
when  he  was  sent  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  his  dis¬ 
tance.  And  when  he  stood  in  the  gap  masking  play 
for  Linn  and  the  other  backs  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Harvard  contest  he  showed  his  broad  conception  of 
the  play. 

Wister  of  Princeton  was  good  in  all-round  end  work, 
tackling,  and  getting  down  the  field,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able,  and  in  addition  to  this  was  a  particularly  graceful 
and  clean  handler  of  the  forward  pass.  The  Princeton 
system  on  the  forward  pass  did  not  clear  away  the 
opponents  for  the  runner  as  did  Yale’s,  but  in  spite  of 
this  Wister,  by  his  ability  to  catch  the  ball  on  a  run 
when  half-way  turned,  made  himself  particularly  valu¬ 
able. 

He  was  well  built,  and  had  been  rather  saved  out 
from  football  until  he  should  secure  his  mature 
strength,  and,  being  clever  and  adaptable,  he  picked 
up  the  game  with  extreme  rapidity  this  year. 

Of  the  other  ends  that  should  be  noted  and  who 
would,  save  in  such  star  company,  have  been  All- 
America  ends,  are  Alcott  of  Yale,  Parry  of  Chicago, 
Scarlett  of  Pennsylvania,  Starr  of  Harvard,  Blake  of 
Vanderbilt,  and  Hoagland  of  Princeton. 

Biglow  of  Yale,  as  a  tackle,  needs  no  introduction  to 
lovers  of  the  sport.  Absolutely  steady,  never  caught 
napping,  quiet,  determined,  and  powerful,  he  was  the 
star  man  of  the  year  for  the  position.  He  was  very  fast 
in  getting  down  the  field,  certain  in  his  tackling,  and  in 
his  defensive  work  a  very  hard  man  for  interferers  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  His  style  was  not  at  all  showy; 
there  was  no  great  rush  when  he  started  forward,  but 
somehow  or  other  he  always  managed  to  keep  going 
straight  at  the  runner  in  spite  of  interference,  and 
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usually  reached  him.  Biglow  adapted  himself  to  the 
new  game  with  remarkable  facility,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  taking  on-side  kicks  and  forward  passes.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  bound  of  the  ball  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  tackle  of  the  year.  In  the  Harvard  game, 
after  blocking  the  kick,  he  did  not  secure  the  ball  for 
what  looked  like  a  certain  touchdown.  The  chances 
were  that  the  ball  would  strike  on  its  end  and  come 
up  to  the  desired  height  for  him  to  run  on  with  it. 
He  gave  it  every  chance  to  do  this,  but  finding  it 
still  lying  flat  was  obliged  to  fall  on  it. 

Cooney  of  Princeton  was  better  than  last  year,  owing 
to  better  physical  condition  and  less  of  the  worries  of 
captaincy.  Always  a  stalwart  man  in  defense,  he  proved 
exceptionally  good  in  that  respect  this  year  and  made 
good  openings  for  his  men  through  which  to  come.  He 
was  also  an  able  assistant  to  Captain  Dillon  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  experience  of  the  former  season  was  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  this  respect.  Furthermore,  he 
was  on  the  watch  always  when  his  side  was  on  the  of¬ 
fensive  to  see  that  nobody  broke  through  between  him 
and  guard  and  followed  up  the  play.  Many  tackles 
have  been  careless  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  been 
expensive  for  their  team.  It  was  he  who  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Cornell  game  became  the  bulwark  of  de¬ 
fense  to  his  team  by  his  solution  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Cornell  attack,  and  he  it  was  who  did  much  to  check 
Yale’s  assault  later  in  the  year. 

Some  of  the  Good  Line  Men 

\  MONG  the  tackles  outside  of  those  named  in  the 
teams  above,  Horr  of  Syracuse  comes  very  close, 
and  at  times  was  competent  to  displace  some  of  them. 

Pullen  of  West  Point,  had  he  not  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  position. 
Wauseka  of  the  Indians  was  another  most  reliable 
man,  and  Paige  of  Yale,  in  spite  of  its  being  his  first 
season,  showed  splendid  capabilities. 

Burr  of  Harvard,  as  stated  in  these  columns  last 
year,  and  as  practically  confessed  by  all  critics  this 
year,  is,  in  addition  to  his  punting  ability,  a  first-class 
guard.  He  played  the  position  well.  He  is  powerful, 
active,  has  football  sense,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
extend  himself  to  his  limit  no  matter  what  the  odds 
may  be  against  him.  When  to  all  this  is  added  his 
ability  as  a  distance  kicker,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is 
regarded  as  an  especially  valuable  man. 

In  the  Yale  game  he  repeatedly  took  passes  which 
came  from  his  centre  rolling  along  the  ground,  and  in 
spite  of  every  handicap  managed  to  get  the  ball  up  and 
get  it  off  for  his  kick  without  being  blocked.  Any  one 
of  these  poor  passes  might  have  lost  an  ordinary  game, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  fault  found  with  the 
kicker  had  he  failed  to  get  the  ball  off.  Burr  handled 
each  one  of  them  well,  just  as  he  did  last  year,  only 
under  even  more  adverse  conditions.  He  kicks  a  long 
ball  and  gets  it  high  enough  so  that  his  ends  can  cover 
a  good  portion  of  the  kick. 

Thompson  of  Cornell  was  probably  the  most  power¬ 
ful  guard  playing  on  the  gridiron  this  year,  and  in  the 
game  against  Princeton,  when  they  put  the  plays  across 
and  over  him  and  out  on  his  wing,  Cornell  went  through 
the  Princeton  team  without  difficulty,  and  in  this  at¬ 
tack  eventually  secured  a  touchdown.  It  was  this  very 


ability  of  Thompson  that  led  to  Cornell’s  final  undoing 
at  Pennsylvania  when  her  team  had  the  ball  on  the 
very  goal  line,  and  yet  in  several  trials  were  unable  to 
put  it  over.  They  sent  their  plays  up  into  the  centre, 
where  they  thought  they  could  rely  upon  the  power  of 
Thompson.  But  no  man  is  good  enough  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  particularly  not  in  the  present  game,  if  the 
opponents  know  that  he  is  to  be  selected  to  do  it.  Not 
a  Heffelfinger  or  a  Hare  could  break  through  or  force 
back  a  line  which  had  been  warned  in  advance  of  that 
one  particular  spot. 

Of  the  guards,  Erwin  and  Brides  of  Yale  were  a  fine 
pair,  and  could  hold  their  own  in  any  company,  as 
could  also  Krueger  and  Krider  of  Swarthmore,  Pevear 
of  Dartmouth,  Stannard  of  Princeton,  and  Dillon  of 
the  Indians. 

Dunn  of  Penn.  State  was  the  best  centre  of  the  season, 
and  it  was  he  who  led  his  team  to  such  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  a  good  deal  of  it  depending  upon  Dunn  himself. 
He  weighs  just  under  two  hundred,  is  something  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  absolutely  reliable  in  his  pass¬ 
ing,  secure  in  blocking,  active  in  breaking  through, 
and  in  diagnosing  plays.  He  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
Yale,  and  proved  to  be  a  similar  difficult  proposition 
for  all  the  teams  that  met  Penn.  State.  Some  idea  of  his 
record  and  accomplishments  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  his  team  was  never  scored  upon  save  by  Yale, 
although  their  schedule  included  games  with  Yale, 
Carlisle  Indians,  and  the  Navy.  Captain  Dunn’s  team 
defeated  the  Carlisle  Indians,  and  performed  a  similar 
feat  with  the  Navy.  He  persistently  broke  through 
and  blocked  kicks.  Able  to  run  the  hundred  inside  of 
eleven  seconds,  he  was  down  under  his  own  side’s  kicks 
with  the  ends.  Beyond  all  and  giving  him  added 
worth  was  his  earnestness  of  purpose  and  character. 

Of  other  strong  centres,  there  were  Parker  of  Harvard 
whose  only  weakness  was  occasional  poor  passes  for 
kicks,  Newman  of  Cornell,  Stone  of  Vanderbilt,  Sultan 
of  West  Point,  and  Dwyer  of  Pennsylvania. 

Eckersall  of  Chicago,  in  a  season  when  drop-kicking 
has  been  most  valuable,  possessed  the  same  abilities  of 
the  quarter-back  which  gave  him  the  position  last  year, 
and  in  addition,  even  to  greater  perfection,  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  drop-kicker.  Unfortunately,  in  one  or  two  of 
his  games,  the  field  was  a  sea  of  mud,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  bring  off  these  kicks,  but,  out¬ 
side  of  O’Brien  of  Swarthmore,  he  has  been  the  only 
drop-kicker  who  has  been  a  really  consistent  menace 
to  the  opposing  goals.  In  his  last  game — that  with 
Nebraska — he  kicked  no  less  than  five.  But  it  is  the 
combination  of  qualities  that  entitles  him  to  the  place 
rather  than  any  one  excellence.  He  is  a  good  general, 
and  like  Jones  of  Yale  can  get  his  work  out  of  his  team ; 
he  is  a  wonderful  punter,  kicking  as  far  as  Burr,  and 
with  Veeder’s  accuracy;  he  is  a  deadly  tackier,  about 
the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  knew  just  how  to  reach  a 
man  like  Heston  in  a  broken  field,  and  he  can  run  back 
a  kick  with  “Eddie”  Dillon  of  Princeton. 

The  quarter-back  position  has  been  one  in  which  it  is 
particularly  hard  to  make  a  selection.  There  have  been 
many  this  season  who  would  have  eclipsed  the  stars  of 
other  years.  Beyond  those  noted  in  the  above  All- 
America  team,  there  are  Norton  of  the  Navy,  who 
showed  excellent  judgment  in  running  his  team; 
O’Brien  of  Swarthmore,  probably,  outside  of  Eckersall, 


the  best  drop-kicker  on  the  gridiron;  Schwartz  of 
Brown,  a  clever  performer;  Libby  of  the  Indians,  a  sure 
catcher;  and  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania,  who  with  such 
short  experience  developed  into  a  capable  general. 

Mayhew  of  Brown  was  the  most  remarkable  half¬ 
back  of  the  year,  and  gave  more  trouble  to  opposing 
teams  than  anybody  else,  particularly  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  games  in  which  he  played.  He  was  very  fast, 
quick  at  seeing  his  opportunity,  and  a  sure  handler  of 
the  ball,  and,  on  the  whole,  first  class  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  play.  His  tackling  was  strong,  sharp,  and 
clean,  and  he  had  the  keenest  of  eyes  for  the  ball. 

Knox  of  Yale  made  longer  runs  against  the  strongest 
defensive  teams  than  any  other  man  on  the  gridiron. 
It  was  he  who  ran  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
field  through  the  Brown  team,  and  performed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  feat  against  West  Point  as  well  as  in  Yale’s  final 
game  of  the  year,  that  with  Harvard.  Against  a  team 
which  was  at  the  top  of  its  game,  Knox  went  from  the 
middle  of  the  field  in  spite  of  attempted  tackles  down 
almost  to  the  goal  line,  only  being  finally  stopped  by 
Wendell  from  behind.  It  was  Knox  also  who  did  the 
sure  catching  of  punts  for  Yale  in  the  Princeton  game, 
and  he  was  the  man  who,  standing  alone  between  the 
runner  and  Yale’s  goal  line,  stopped  Dillon  of  Princeton 
when  he  was  making  a  run  almost  as  good  as  that  which 
Knox  later  made  in  the  Harvard  game.  He  was  an 
excellent  performer  of  the  on-side  kick  in  its  most 
approved  fashion. 

Fast  Men  Behind  the  Line 

'T'HE  field  of  half-backs  was  an  exceptional  one,  and 
most  of  the  teams  which  had  first  and  second 
strings  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  their  men. 

Linn  of  Yale  was  one  of  the  stars  in  the  second  half 
of  both  Yale’s  games.  Roome  of  Yale,  incapacitated 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  season  by  injury,  was 
unable  to  do  himself  justice. 

Harlan  and  Roulon-Miller  of  Princeton  were  both 
first  class,  as  were  also  Hubbard  of  Amherst,  Chalmers 
of  Lafayette,  Greene  and  Farwell  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mount  Pleasant  of  the  Indians,  also  Gibson  of  Cornell 
and  Bomar  of  Yale. 

Hill  of  West  Point,  Spencer  of  the  Navy,  and  Curtiss 
of  Brown  all  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  praise. 

Veeder  of  Yale  was  the  best  forward  passer  (a  prov¬ 
ince  of  especial  importance  in  the  game  this  year)  seen 
on  the  field  during  the  season.  It  was  he  who  with  one 
long  sweep  of  his  arm  placed  Yale  within  scoring  dis¬ 
tance  both  in  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  games.  He 
concealed  his  eventual  intention  well,  took  plenty  of 
time,  and  could  deliberately  hurl  the  ball  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  and  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Besides  that,  he  was  a  long-distance  and  very  accurate 
punter  and  a  sure  catcher  of  punts.  He  did  all  this 
work  for  his  team  in  the  Harvard  game,  and  not  only 
caught  the  ball  with  certainty,  but  usually  managed  to 
dodge  the  first  man  on  his  run  back. 

His  kicking  out  from  his  own  goal  when  his  team 
had  twice  been  penalized  was  as  cool  a  piece  of  work 
as  has  been  seen  during  the  season,  and  upon  that 
steadiness  depended  the  result. 

Among  the  other  backs,  Sieber  of  Gettysburg  stood  out 
strongly,  as  did  Peterson  of  Tufts  and  Walder  of  Cornell. 


The  New  Home  of  Grand  Opera  in  New  York 


EVERY  man  who  has  ever  dropped  into  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  a  hurry  on  his 
way  downtown  to  buy  a  couple  of  seats  for  his 
j  wife  for  the  Saturday  matinee,  and  has  then 
"  stood  in  line  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  could 
find  out  that  everything  was  sold  out  but  the  last  two 
rows  in  the  balcony,  has  thought  that  a  town  which 
could  support  fifty  theatres  ought  to  be  able  to  support 
two  houses  of  opera.  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  has 
thought  so  too.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  conducted 
vaudeville,  built  theatres,  and  worn  a  top  hat  with  a 
flat  brim  which  has  made  him  as  familiar  a  figure  in 
the  theatrical  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  as  the 
“Times”  Building  or  "Matches  Mary.”  In  this  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  thought  two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth,  built  a  large  and  ornate  opera  house,  and 
brought  from  Europe  a  company  of  experienced  and 
much-applauded  artists  to  sing  grand  opera. 

When  the  building  was  opened  to  a  large  and  vividly 
curious  audience  on  December  3,  and  “I  Puritani”  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  since  1883,  when 
Colonel  Mapleson’s  company  presented  it  at  the  old 
Academy  of  Music,  Mr.  Hammerstein  said: 

“There  are  the  sensations  of  pride  and  of  fear  which 
are  unknown  to  me.  I  have  no  assistance,  financially 
or  morally,  from  anybody.  I  have  no  board  of  directors 
— nobody  to  tell  me  what  I  should  do  or  what  I  should 
not.  Many  people  endow  hospitals  and  libraries,  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  has  endowed  opera. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  carried  out  my  idea  of  opera  for 
the  masses,  but  in  my  search  for  artists  I  found  it  was 
impossible.  We  are  so  far  advanced  in  New  York  in 
music  that  to  give  anything  less  than  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  would  be  disastrous.  So  I  concluded 
to  surround  myself  with  the  best  and  greatest.  Of 
the  result  this  audience  is  the  judge.” 

In  other  words  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  attempting  to 
meet  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  its  own  ground, 
not  present  popular  opera  at  popular  prices.  The  price 
of  his  orchestra  seats  is  five  dollars.  His  equipment  is 


a  company  of  excellent,  if  unequal,  merit,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  cheerful,  if  somewhat  garish,  auditorium, 
capable  of  seating  somewhat  over  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  wide  and  shallow,  more  like  a  modern 
theatre  in  shape  than  the  old  narrow  horseshoe  of  the 
Metropolitan,  with  an  orchestra  floor,  a  dress  circle 
with  a  row  of  open  boxes  in  front  of  it  and  two  bal¬ 
conies  above  that.  On  either  side  of  the  proscenium 
arch  are  five  more  tiers  of  boxes  similar  to  the  pro¬ 
scenium  boxes  in  a  theatre. 

The  Rivals  in  the  Field 

'THE  austerity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  closed  boxes 
of  the  Metropolitan  are  lost  and  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  are  gained.  The  stage  can  be  seen  from 
any  seat  in  the  house  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  the 
ordinary  theatre.  From  the  side  seats  of  the  upper 
balconies  of  the  Metropolitan  it  is  practically,  and 
often  literally,  except  from  the  front  row,  impossible 
to  see  anything  unless  one  stands  up.  To  interpret 
his  operas,  which,  for  the  present  season  at  least,  are 
to  be  confined  to  those  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools,  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  brought  over  singers 
who  already  have  considerable  European  reputation, 
and  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Arimondi,  basso,  and  Mr.  An¬ 
cona,  barytone,  were  heard  here  some  years  ago  in  Mr. 
Grau’s  companies.  The  star,  the  piece  de  resistance , 
the  heavy  gun,  the  one  best  bet,  or  what  you  will,  which 
Mr.  Hammerstein  required  to  meet  the  tremendous 
vogue  of  Caruso,  is  Alessandro  Bonci.  Mr.  Bonci  has 
won  a  great  reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  he  de¬ 
serves  it.  If  he  is  not  another  Caruso — and  the  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  from  his  first  appearances  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  voice  lacks  the  power  and  the 
supreme  spontaneity  of  his  gifted  countryman — it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  uncommon  voice,  delightfully  sweet 
and  used  with  the  grace  of  an  artist.  Mr.  Bonci  is  very 
short  and  sufficiently  well  nourished,  but  he  has  an 
engaging  smile  and  a  certain  vivacity  and  spiritedness, 


both  of  manner  and  of  attacking  musical  notes,  which 
help  a  great  deal.  He  may  not  be  quite  the  bird  that 
Caruso  is,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  bird.  Were  it  not 
for  the  wonderful  little  man  of  the  Metropolitan  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Bond’s  laurels  could  not  be  plucked 
away.  What  sort  of  social  gap  the  new  opera  house 
will  fill — perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
what  sort  of  society  will  eventually  fill  this  gaping 
opera  house — it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  The  place 
is  too  big  and  too  new  to  have  found  itself.  It  did  not 
and,  of  course,  will  not  jolt  in  any  way  the  complacent 
social  position  of  the  Metropolitan,  nor  will  it  be  able 
to  gild  itself  with  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  social  prestige  enshrined  in  that 
mausoleum.  On  the  opening  night  there  were,  it  is 
said,  628  carriages  in  line  in  front  of  the  new  opera 
house.  Thirty-fourth  Street  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Avenues,  a  region  rather  out  of  the  present 
vortex  of  theatrical  life,  was  electrified.  Crowds  lined 
the  opposite  sidewalk ;  people  hung  from  dozens  of 
boarding-house  windows.  In  the  audience  there  were 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  people  who  get  their  names  in  the 
society  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Some  hundreds  of 
others  were  near-Italians,  who  occupied  the  gallery, 
stood  six  deep  behind  the  orchestra  seats,  yelled  and 
pounded  and  made  such  a  general  uproar  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  know  what  was  going  on  on  the  stage. 
In  an  opera  house  devoted  to  popular  opera  tl  ere  might 
be  excuse  for  such  things ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  com¬ 
pelling  a  man  to  pay  five  dollars  for  his  seat  and  then 
allowing  a  mob  of  semi-barbarous  Indians  to  stand 
behind  his  chair  and  drown  out  the  finish  of  every  high 
note  the  tenor  takes.  Mr.  Hammerstein  will  have  to 
curb  these  persons.  The  rest  of  the  audience  was  made 
up  of  as  conglomerate  a  crowd  of  good,  bad,  nice,  cheap, 
rich,  vulgar,  musicianly,  urban,  suburban,  and  Har¬ 
lemite  people  as  only  New  York  can  occasionally  gather 
to  behold  some  such  experiment  as  this.  They  were 
pleased,  and  they  all  applauded  the  courage  of  Mr. 
Hammerstein  and  hoped  that  he  would  win  out. 
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AND  HOW 


SHE  DISCOVERED  HERSELF  WITHOUT  BEING  FOUND  OUT 

By  W1LMOT  PRICE 


RALPH  DRAYTON  watched  with  lazy  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  motions  of  his  hostess's  competent 
hands  as  they  strayed  among  afternoon  tea- 
.  cups  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  tete-a- 
tete  refreshment  upon  which  the  young  man 
found  himself  growing  daily  more  dependent,  both  in 
body  and  spirit. 

“It  is  not  very  flattering  of  you  to  keep  trying  to 
goad  me  into  matrimony,  particularly  when  it  is  on 
your  account  that  I  remain  single,”  he  observed,  try¬ 
ing  to  look  sentimental  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread 
and  butter. 

“Oh,  pray  don’t  refrain  from  marrying  on  my  ac¬ 
count,”  Maida  Tresham  replied  with  some  spirit.  “I 
merely  thought  I  should  like  to  see  you  as  happy  as — ” 
she  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  “I,”  and  humorously 
substituted  “as  my  husband  is.” 

“Ah,  no  one  could  be  so  happy  as  your  husband!”  he 
declared. 

“How  obvious!  Yes,  they  could,  your  wife  might 
be  even  happier,”  she  maintained  with  a  seriousness 
which  he  interpreted  as  a  phase  of  her  coquetry.  “You 
see,”  she  continued,  “you  are  self-deceived,  like  most 
of  your  sex.  You  think  you  do  not  fall  in  love  because 
you  are  not  romantic.  Now  I  maintain  that  you  do 
not  fall  in  love  because  you  are  romantic.  That  sounds 
like  Chesterton,  but  time  will  justify  my  paradox. 
Some  day  I  will  arrange  things  for  you — the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  loved  one  all  together — you’ll  see.” 

“But  you  must  have  some  deeper  motive  than  pure 
unselfishness,”  he  insisted. 

“Perhaps  there  is  some  pure  selfishness  mixed  with 
it,”  she  rejoined  enigmatically.  “Possibly  it  disturbs 
me  to  see  you  so  much,  and  you  know  how  little  I  like 
to  be  inwardly  disquieted.”  He  could  not  interpret 
her  affectionate  smile,  devoid  of  flirtatiousness,  so  he 
took  refuge  in  his  previous  remark.  “I  should  think 
that  a  woman  would  be  rather  flattered  by  having  a 
man  remain  single  on  her  account,”  he  maintained. 

Mrs.  Tresham  flushed.  “Don’t  insult  me  with  pretty 
speeches,”  she  commanded.  “I  care  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  you  to  wish  to  hear  such  banalities.  It  is 
because  I  really  am  fond  of  you,  Ralph,  that  I  want 
you  to  find  happiness  in  legitimate  channels.” 

“You  give  me  all  that  I  want,”  the  young  man  mur¬ 
mured.  “Why  should  I  look  for  anything  different?” 

“Because  you’re  just  in  the  state  to  fall  in  love,  and 
you  don’t  know  it,”  Mrs.  Tresham  said  with  an  insight 
almost  maternal.  “Which  being  the  case  you  see  you 
must  look — elsewhere.  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  you  are  too  clever!”  he  sighed. 

“No,  I  am  not  clever,  but  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
very  good,”  she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

The  door  opened  and  a  middle-aged  man  came  in. 
He  had  a  kind  and  absent-minded  expression,  and  his 
shoulders  were  prematurely  rounded.  “Well,  Maida?” 
he  remarked  vaguely,  with  the  affectionate  cadence  of 
a  doting  husband.  Mrs.  Tresham  smiled  at  him  in 
quiet  welcome. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  at  home  in  time  for  tea,  Charles,” 
she  said  with  a  certain  impersonal  sweetness,  and  with 
perfect  genuineness  of  manner.  Then  she  continued 
frankly,  “I  was  just  telling  Ralph  that  I  am  more  good 
than  clever.  Won’t  you  uphold  me  in  that  statement? 
You  ought  to  know.” 

Mr.  Tresham  shook  his  head  in  doubt,  but  smiled  in 
certainty.  “I  know,  but  I’ll  never  tell!”  he  declared. 

\  YEAR  passed  by  and  left  Ralph  Drayton  as  it  had 
‘-r*-  found  him.  His  friendship  with  Mrs.  Tresham  had 
gone  through  an  indefinable  change.  He  continued  to 
see  her  often,  but  in  a  less  intimate  and  personal  way. 
She  went  out  in  society  considerably,  besides  enter¬ 
taining  in  her  own  house  with  pleasant  informality. 
Her  husband,  although  a  scientist  more  interested  in 
microbes  than  in  human  souls,  was  yet  sufficiently  de¬ 
voted  to  his  wife  to  accompany  her  willingly  into  the 
world  where  she  shone  so  brilliantly,  casting  about  her 
a  radiance  in  which  he  was  proud  to  bask.  She  in  her 
turn  admired  him  for  his  erudition,  and  was  fond  of 
him  for  being  so  much  fonder  of  her. 

Ralph  Drayton  had  always  sauntered  through  the 
rosebud  garden  of  girls,  admiring  here  a  blossom  and 
there  a  bud,  stooping  to  inhale  their  sweetness  and  en¬ 
joy  their  freshness,  but  never  feeling  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  pluck  a  flower  from  the  parent  stem. 

One  evening  he  sat  in  his  cozy  library,  “looking  like 


He  turned  over  its  pages  with  the  familiar 
and  fastidious  touch  of  a  critical  amateur 


He  dated  the  letter,  added  his  street  and  number, 
then  addressed  the  envelope  to  the  author  of  “The 
Book  of  Revelations,”  care  of  the  publishers,  and  leaned 
back  flushed  with  the  unwonted  excitement  of  having 
had  an  impulse  and  acted  upon  it. 

“If  I  don’t  mail  my  letter  now,  I’ll  destroy  it  in 
the  morning,”  he  assured  himself.  “Perhaps  she  is 
an  ugly  old  woman  with  false  teeth,  and  a  dolman 
trimmed  with  bugles.  Never  mind.  I  adore  any  one 
so  like  myself  as  she  must  be.” 

tTE  waited  three  days  for  an  answer,  assuring  himself 
1  A  that  he  did  not  expect  to  hear,  yet  finding  himself 
strangely  angry  with  the  quality  of  his  daily  mail.  He 
read  the  book  over  again  by  the  garish  light  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  reechoed  its  sentiments  and  his  own.  Four 
days  after  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  post-box  he  received 
a  typewritten  letter  which  at  first  he  cursed  as  a  bill 
and  then  blessed  as  being  a  communication  from  his 
anonymous  twin-soul.  The  note  ran  as  follows: 


“My  dear  Mr.  Drayton— Of  course  your  letter  pleased 
me,  and  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  you  than  you  fancy. 
If  you  want  to  give  me  some  amusement,  and  yourself  too, 
promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  make  no  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  my  identity,  now  or  ever,  and  that  if  you  ever  should 
find  me  out  you  will  not  let  any  one  know — least  of  all 
myself.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that  I  have  hedged  my¬ 
self  inside  an  impenetrable  forest.  Not  a  human  being  knows 
or  will  ever  know  that  I  wrote  ‘The  Book  of  Revelations’ 
(of  course,  except  the  publishers,  but  publishers  are  not 
human  beings).  If  you  write  and  promise  what  I  ask,  you’ll 
hear  from  me  again,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  great  many  interesting 
things,  and  all  of  them  true — but  if  you  would  rather  try  to 
work  things  out  for  yourself — why,  farewell — or  fare  ill,  for 
1  don’t  much  care  what  becomes  of  you,  as  you’ll  never  find 
me  in  my  forest.  Yours  truly, 


Ralph  Drayton  snatched  up  his  pen,  and  instantly 
dashed  off  the  following  reply: 


“1  solemnly  promise  never  to  try  to  find  out  anything 
about  you,  nor  to  tell  you  or  any  one  else  if  I  should  ever 
guess  your  identity.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  author 
of  ‘The  Revelations’  does  not  wish  to  stand  revealed,  and  I 
respect  your  desire  for  secrecy.  But  write  to  me  again — 
tell  me  more.  You  whet  my  curiosity,  and  I  like  the  idea 
of  penetrating  into  the  mysterious  forest  and  perhaps  find¬ 
ing  a  sleeping  beauty.  Excuse  my  levity,  and  believe  me 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Ralph  Drayton.” 


Again  an  answer  came,  promptly  enough  to  prove 
the  writer  was  in  New  York: 


“My  dear  Mr.  Drayton — I  am  not  a  beauty,  and  1  am 
very  wide  awake — for  both  of  which  reasons  I  am  difficult 
to  find.  I  will  reward  your  promises  with  candor.  I  expect 
to  see  you  (though  perhaps  you’ll  not  see  me)  at  the  Stuyve- 
sants’  ball  next  week,  and  I  know  that  we  are  to  meet  at 
Mrs.  Tresham’s  dinner  on  the  231.  Now  that  is  throwing 
light  with  a  vengeance — but  remember  you  are  to  ask  no 
leading  questions  of  me  or  any  one  else.  It  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  game  to  hide  my  identity  when  I  have  practically 
told  you  that  I  am  one  of  four  or  five!  Of  course  you  know 
I  am  playing  fair.  I  am  not  a  man  putting  up  a  game  on 

you,  but  a  woman  rather 
young,  and— well,  I  fancy 
I  have  told  you  enough. 
“Yours  sincerely, 

(t _  _  »» 


the  design  for  a  book  plate,”  as  Maida  Tresham  had 
once  told  him  when  she  had  found  him  reveling  in  his 
literary  possessions.  He  had  brought  home  with  him 
a  small  volume  concerning  which  there  had  been  many 
and  varied  opinions  expressed  by  the  press  and  by 
society.  It  was  called  “The  Book  of  Revelations,”  its 
author  was  anonymous,  and  it  was  published  by  a 
prominent  New  York  house.  Ralph  Drayton  turned 
over  its  pages  with  the  familiar  and  fastidious  touch  of 
a  critical  amateur.  After  nibbling  here  and  there  to 
enjoy  a  taste  of  the  book’s  flavor,  he  turned  back  to  the 
first  page  and  began  to  read  attentively,  consecutively, 
and  with  complete  absorption.  An  hour  passed,  two 
hours,  three,  and  midnight  struck  before  the  young 
man  laid  down  the  book  with  a  mixture  of  excitement 
and  sadness  in  his  eyes.  He  had  seldom  read  a  book 
which  seemed  to  speak  to  him  with  so  personal  a  note, 
nor  did  he  often  feel  so  keen  a  sympathy,  amounting 
almost  to  a  sense  of  some  psychic  bond,  with  the  writer. 
The  little  book  was  easier  to  define  by  negatives  than 
positives.  It  was  not  an  autobiography,  not  a  volume 
of  essays,  not  fiction,  yet  sometimes  far  more  sug¬ 
gestive  than  fact.  It  was  a  book  of  revelations,  but 
also  a  book  of  reserves  and  reticences,  of  subtle  thought, 
keen  observation,  shrewd  humor,  and  poignant  pathos. 
Although  intensely  personal,  there  was  no  sense  of 
the  human  soul  indecently  laid  bare.  The  style  was 
that  of  a  trained  writer  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  ab¬ 
sorber  of  good  books.  The  sex  of  the  author  alone 
seemed  evident  to  Drayton,  and  he  acknowledged  with 
grudging  envy  that  no  mere  man  could  possess  so  acro¬ 
batic  a  mind  as  was  shown  by  the  writer  who  had  in¬ 
spired  his  own  understanding  to  turn  sympathetic 
somersaults.  His  imagination  was  kindled,  and  while 
his  heart  was  warmed  by  the  fire  of  romance  he  im¬ 
pulsively  picked  up  pen  and  paper  and  rapidly  wrote 
as  follows: 

“  To  the  Author  of'  The  Book  of  Revelations'  : 

“Dear  Madam — If  1  had  written  a  book  that  could  give 
even  to  an  obscure  and  unknown  reader  such  a  rare  quality 
of  pleasure  as  I  have  just  experienced  in  reading  your  re¬ 
markable  little  volume,  I  could  not  think  it  impertinent  in 
such  an  admirer  to  wish  to  tell  me  of  his  appreciation.  I 
never  before  realized  what  my  own  opinions  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  were,  but  I  have  just  seen  them  formulated  with  a 
comprehension  and  charm  which  I  selfishly  find  myself  wish¬ 
ing  were  for  me  alone.  Others  will  share  my  enthusiasm, 
but  to  me  there  is  a  strange  sense  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  the  unknown  author  which  is  stimulating 
and  even  exciting.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  know  who  you 
are — somehow  I  feel  that  the  writer  of  these  revelations  has 
taken  more  than  the  usual  precautions  to  preserve  her 
anonymity.  Indeed,  1  am  not  sure  that  I  should  wish  to 
know  your  name  and  your  way  of  life — but  I  am  going  to 
take  a  curious  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  there  is  some¬ 
where  a  wonderful  You  who  can  so  marvelously  express 
what  a  commonplace  I  have  clumsily  felt.  Don’t  think  me 
a  fresh  young  fool  who  fancies  that  he  is  adding  a  single 
leaf  to  your  laurels  by  his  praise.  I  am  a  staid  and  middle- 
aged  lawyer  who  has  seldom  acted  so  impulsively  as  in 
sending  you  these  words  of  genuine  and  permanent  grati¬ 
tude.  Please  believe  me  to  be,  with  respect  and  admiration, 
yours  sincerely,  Ralph  Drayton.” 


DALPH  DRAYTON 
enjoyed  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  woven  into 
the  meshes  of  a  mystery. 
He  determined  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  the  letter, 
but,  being  human,  he 
went  to  call  on  Maida 
Tresham,  whose  invita¬ 
tion  to  dine  three  weeks 
later  he  had  accepted 
shortly  before. 

“Sit  down,  and  all 
shall  be  forgiven  and  for¬ 
gotten,”  she  cried,  cozily 
patting  the  sofa  beside 
her.  “I’ve  got  lots  to 
talk  to  you  about.” 

Drayton  stretched  out 
his  long  legs  with  a  sigh 
of  comfort  and  smiled 
down  upon  his  hostess 
with  something  of  his 
old  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  her  near  presence — a 
satisfaction  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  grow 
dangerously  absorbing 
and  had  lately  kept  him 
awa;r  from  these  confi¬ 
dential  twilight  talks. 

“  I’m  going  to  have 
two  most  delightful  and 
clever  English  girls  vis¬ 
it  me  week  after  next,” 
Maida  rattled  on,  “and  I 
want  you  to  like  them 
both  and  if  possible  mar¬ 
ry  one — preferably  Con¬ 
ti 


“I  am  not  clever,  but  I  some¬ 
times  think  I  am  very  good’’ 
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stance  Arnold,  who  is  my  particular  friend.  Have  you 
met  them  yet?  They  are  making  a  round  of  visits 
here  and  are  now  at  the  Newhalls’.  They  came  over 
just  on  a  spree  and  have  been  ‘doing’  the  West.  I 
used  to  go  to  school  with  Constance  ages  ago  in  Paris 
when  she  was  one  of  the  young  girls  and  I  was  one  of 
the  old  ones.  Grace  Morton  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
hers  and  perfectly  charming.  They’re  not  a  bit  En¬ 
glish  in  the  usual  sense,  but  are  lively  and  cosmopol¬ 
itan  and  bright  and  extremely  good-looking.  I  am 
crazy  to  hear  which  you’ll  like  best.” 

‘‘I  haven’t  met  them  and  I  shall  very  much  enjoy 
doing  so,”  Drayton  replied  with  some  constraint:  “  I 
suppose  I  shall  meet  them  at  your  dinner  on  the  23d.” 

His  mind  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  anony¬ 
mous  friend  was  one  of  the  strangers  visiting  in  New 
York.  He  tried  to  put  a  brake  on  his  own  disloyal 
self-questionings — but  he  could  not  fail  to  realize  that 
a  foreign  bringing-up  would  explain  a  certain  quality 
in  the  book.  It  seemed  as  though  Mrs. 

Tresham  read  his  mind,  for  she  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Constance  Arnold  has  quite  an  un¬ 
usual  literary  gift,  in  my  opinion.  She 
is  absurdly  modest  about  her  own  per¬ 
formances  and  always  signs  an  assumed 
name  to  her  little  verses  and  prose 
sketches  that  have  come  out  from  time 
to  time  in  English  periodicals.” 

Drayton  moved  nervously,  but  Maida 
was  pouring  tea  and  did  not  heed  him. 

“Her  style  has  a  charm,  a  certain  qual¬ 
ity,  something  poetic  and  mystical — ” 
she  was  continuing,  but  the  young  man 
interrupted  her. 

“Who  are  you  going  to  ask  to  meet 
them  at  dinner?”  he  asked  desperately. 

Mrs.  Tresham  looked  mildly  sur¬ 
prised,  but  accepted  his  change  of  sub¬ 
ject.  “I  am  going  to  ask  Alice  Brent — 
she’s  sprightly  and  handsome — and  Mrs. 

Livingston  Grant,  the  lovely  widow, 
who  you  know  some  people  think  wrote 
The  Book  of  Revelations’ — I  don’t 
think  so  myself — and  Winifred  Carston, 
just  to  give  a  literary  flavor  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  As  to  the  men — ”  and  Mrs. 

Tresham  strung  together  a  chain  of 
names  synonymous  with  social  effi¬ 
ciency  and  intellectual  mediocrity. 

“By  the  way,”  she  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  herself,  facing  him  with  keen 
and  comprehending  eyes,  “have  you 
any  idea  who  did  write  ‘The  Revela¬ 
tions’?  It  was  very  strange.  I  couldn’t 
get  you  out  of  my  mind  all  the  time  I 
read  it.  The  book  was  curiously  full 
of  your  ideas.” 

He  looked  confused.  “I  assure  you  I 
didn't  write  it,”  he  protested.  “I  wish 
I  had — at  least,  I  wish  I  could  have.” 

Mrs.  Tresham  still  watched  him  in  a 
disconcerting  way,  and  he  began  again: 

“You  really  must  believe  me,  Maida — ” 

“Methinks  the  gentleman  doth  protest 
too  much !”  she  said  gaily  as  she  handed 
him  the  tea.  “Let’s  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  that  interests  you  more — or  less !” 

D  ALPH  DRAYTON  went  to  the  Stuy- 
vesants’  ball,  and  easily  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  English  visitors. 

Constance  Arnold  was  of  the  fair,  flow¬ 
er-like  type,  exquisite  in  face  and  form,  delicate  in  fea¬ 
ture  and  physique,  yet  suggesting  none  of  the  frailness 
of  ill-health  which  American  slimness  and  whiteness 
too  often  betoken.  When  her  gray,  questioning  eyes 
met  Ralph’s  he  felt  again  the  sense  of  mystic  inti¬ 
macy  which  he  had  experienced  when  he  had  laid  down 
“The  Revelations.” 

Grace  Morton  was  of  an  absolutely  different  type — 
dark,  ruddy  as  a  peach,  with  curly  hair  and  what  she 
herself  called  “curly  features,”  a  piquant  nose,  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  a  responsive  mouth  that  easily  fell  into 
humorous  curves  and  lines.  She  suggested  the  good 
comrade  and  frank  friend,  and  the  emotions  she  awoke 
could  be  readily  analyzed.  Ralph  Drayton  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  girls  for  a  few  moments,  watching  the 
familiar  throng  through  their  unaccustomed  eyes. 

“Who  is  that  beautiful  woman?”  Miss  Arnold  in¬ 
quired  sotto  voce,  signifying  a  tall,  willowy  creature 
clad  in  dazzling  black  jet  which  set  off  her  equally 
dazzling  white  neck.  “She  has  the  eyes  of  a  Cleopatra 
and  the  smile  of  a  Madonna.” 

“She  is  a  widow  of  about  three  years’ standing.  She 
is  clever  enough  to  pose  as  an  enigma,  but  not  quite 
natural  enough  to  be  one.  Her  husband  was  a  very 
commonplace  stock-broker  who  killed  himself  with 
overwork — the  latest  method  of  suicide  in  New  York. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Livingston  Grant.” 

Drayton  whispered  her  brief  history  into  the  back  of 
Miss  Arnold’s  neck,  for  her  face  was  turned  toward 
the  object  of  their  discussion.  As  soon  as  her  name 
was  mentioned  the  girl  leaned  across  the  young  man 
and  touched  Miss  Morton  with  her  fan.  “Grace,  it 
turns  out  that  Cleopatra  is  the  Mrs.  Grant  who,  you 
know,  some  people  say  wrote  ‘The  Revelations.’  ” 

Drayton  started.  His  responsive  heart  had  assured 
him  that  his  lovely  neighbor  was  the  woman  he  sought, 
but  if  so  she  was  as  good  an  actress  as  authoress. 

“Wkat  did  you  think  of  the  book?”  she  further  de¬ 
manded,  turning  her  ingenuous  gaze  full  upon  the 
young  man. 

“Oh,  I  cared  for  it  enormously,”  he  answered  readily, 
“and  You?” 

A  shade  of  embarrassment  clouded  her  face  an  in¬ 
stant.  “Miss  Morton  and  I  don’t  quite  agree  about 
it,”  Miss  Arnold  replied  evasively.  “We  both  admire 
it,  but  in  different  ways.  She  insists  that  t  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man  gifted  with  feminine  insight.” 


might  leave  no  stone  unturned — and  indeed  a  stone 
she  seemed  when  she  presently  disposed  of  “The  Rev¬ 
elations”  in  the  one  all-embracing  term  “rot.” 

IJAVING  conversed  with  all  the  prospective  guests 
at  Maida  Tresham’s  dinner,  Drayton  betook  him¬ 
self  to  his  room,  where  he  instantly  dropped  into  his 
desk-chair  and  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  his  inamorata: 

“I  have  talked  with  you  this  evening — so  much  is  sure.  I 
am  making  no  guesses,  and  what  I  know  I  shall  keep  to  my¬ 
self.  I  shall  surely  see  you  again  on  the  23d,  and  I  shall 
find  it  hard  to  be  patient  till  then.  Perhaps  I  may  see  you 
sooner.  It  is  still  to  the  author  that  I  am  writing,  not  to 
the  woman — lor  it  is  the  author  whom  I  know  best.  Yours 
faithfully,  R.  D.’’ 

A  brief  line  came  in  two  days: 

“I  like  you,  Mr.  Drayton,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  friends. 
Do  not  forget  your  promise.” 

He  went  several  times  to  visit  the  English  girls  who 
were  still  visiting  the  Newhalls.  Con¬ 
stance  Arnold  continued  to  exert  over 
him  an  almost  hypnotic  charm.  He 
found  himself  looking  at  her  in  a  sort 
of  trance,  till  her  faint  flush  of  surprise 
awoke  him  and  he  would  break  into  her 
conversation  with  some  perfectly  irrel¬ 
evant  remark.  She  suggested  to  him 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  Romance.  “The 
Book  of  Revelations”  was  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  between  them,  though  she  once 
quoted  something  from  its  pages  with 
a  curious  shy  smile  which  made  Dray¬ 
ton  feel  with  a  thumping  heart-beat 
that  he  was  on  the  right  trail  in  the 
impenetrable  forest.  He  and  Miss  Mor¬ 
ton  also  speedily  became  good  com¬ 
rades.  They  took  walks  together, 
laughed,  talked,  and  quarreled,  but  an 
inner  sense  told  him  that  she  was  not 
the  woman  whose  soul  had  seemed  to 
fly  from  the  dry  pages  of  a  book  to  meet 
his.  When  the  English  girls  went  to 
stay  with  Maida  Tresham,  Drayton’s 
afternoon  visits  began  again.  At  her 
long-expected  dinner  he  sat  between 
his  hostess  and  Miss  Morton,  and  Maida 
asked  him  with  studied  unconsciousness 
whether  he  was  obeying  the  wishes  she 
had  once  expressed  to  him  in  regard  to 
her  visitors. 

“Oh,  I  like  them  immensely!”  he 
exclaimed  under  cover  of  Miss  Morton’s 
divided  absorption  in  a  mushroom  on 
toast  and  a  young  man  with  whom  she 
was  at  the  most  interesting  stage  of  a 
flirtation. 

“My  neighbor  on  the  left  is  partic¬ 
ularly  lively  and  attractive,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“Yes,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
you  prefer,”  Maida  assented  demurely. 
“I  wonder  whether  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  Miss  Arnold  may  have  writ¬ 
ten  ‘The  Revelations’ — that  is,  if  you 
didn’t  write  them  yourself?”  she  que¬ 
ried  suddenly. 

“Never!”  he  loyally  declared — “and 
— and  please  don’t  let  us  discuss  that 
authorship.”  He  laughed  nervously. 
“The  fact  is,  I  have  quite  an  absurd 
and  unwarrantable  sentiment  toward 
the  unknown  writer,  and  I  really  can’t 
talk  about  it.” 

Maida  Tresham  gave  rather  a  hard  little  laugh.  “My 
dear  Ralph,  have  you  begun  to  turn  into  a  sentimental¬ 
ist,  as  I  prophesied  you  would  some  day?”  she  queried 
a  little  sarcastically.  “Look  at  Charles.  How  much 
happier  he  is  for  preferring  to  dissect  mushrooms  in¬ 
stead  of  hearts,”  and  she  looked  rather  coldly  at  her 
husband,  who  was  at  that  moment  devoting  himself  to 
an  entree  with  the  fervor  he  usually  reserved  for 
microbes.  After  dinner  Ralph  turned  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  compass  toward  the  star  who  was  fast  ex¬ 
tinguishing  all  other  lights  in  his  life.  He  sat  beside 
his  divinity  and  told  her  in  impassioned  tones  how 
much  he  admired  Miss  Morton.  The  serene  happiness 
which  emanated  like  a  perfume  from  Constance  Arnold 
filled  him  with  ecstasy,  for  it  told  him  that  as  he  felt 
toward  her,  so  did  she  responsively  regard  him.  He 
looked  pityingly  at  the  beautiful  Cleopatric  widow,  at 
the  writer  of  marketable  short  stories,  and  at  the  soul¬ 
less  young  animal  who  had  called  “The  Revelations” 
“rot.”  He  should  not  tell  Constance  to-night  that  he 
loved  her.  She  knew  it  already,  and  his  epicurean 
heart  enjoyed  the  blissful  waiting  for  the  inevitable 
moment.  He  glanced  at  Maida  Tresham  as  she  laughed 
and  talked  with  her  guests,  and  he  thought  pityingly 
of  the  Ralph  Drayton  who  had  once  thought  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  falling  in  love  with  a  married  woman. 
That  night  when  he  got  home  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
once  more: 

“This  is  the  last  time  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  author  of 
‘The  Book  of  Revelations,’  but  it  is  to  her  that  I  wish  to  bid 
farewell,  for  it  is  she  whom  I  loved  first,  she  who  taught  me 
to  love  the  woman.  But  do  not  tell  the  woman — I  am  com¬ 
ing  to  tell  her  myself,  on  the  evening  she  knows  of.  I  shall 
be  true  to  my  promise  and  never  speak  of  ‘The  Revelations’ 
as  hers,  unless  she  speaks  of  it  first.  But  she  does  not  need 
to  tell  me  now,  for  I  dare  to  ask  the  woman  to  wear  a  white 
rose  on  her  breast,  which  will  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know.  I 
am  ccming  through  the  forest  to  wake  my  sleeping  beauty.” 

sense  of  humor  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  exiled  by  the  god  of  romance  that  he  saw 
nothing  incongruous  in  entrusting  the  foregoing  effu¬ 
sion  to  the  tender  care  of  a  publisher,  and  he  mailed 
it  forthwith. 

Constance  Arnold  had  told  him  on  the  night  of  Mrs. 
Tresham’s  dinner  that  she  had  begged  off  from  accom¬ 
panying  her  friends  to  a  theatre-party  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  that  she  would  accordingly  be  at  home 


“Oh,  yes,  I  think  the  author  is  a  nice  womanly  man,” 
Miss  Morton  agreed.  Ralph  Drayton  turned  his  be¬ 
wildered  head  from  one  dissembler  to  the  other,  and 
again  his  spirit  bowed  before  Miss  Arnold’s  exquisite¬ 
ness.  She  glanced  almost  apprehensively  at  him,  and 
the  baffling  smile  of  Mona  Lisa  illuminated  the  classic 
purity  of  her  face,  convincing  him  afresh  that  she  was 
the  unsuspected  dweller  in  a  forest  planted  by  her  own 
hands. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  vibrating  between  the  two 
English  girls,  but  when  other  partners  became  too 
persistent  he  deliberately  sought  out  Mrs.  Livingston 
Grant,  not  with  any  idea  of  breaking  his  promise 
to  his  unknown  correspondent,  but  to  gain  further 
knowledge  of  the  little  group  of  women,  one  of  whom 
he  had  felt  to  be  his  spiritual  affinity.  Mrs.  Grant 
greeted  him  with  her  accustomed  poise,  turning 
upon  him  the  narrow,  sphinx-like  look  that  seemed 
to  demand  the  answer  to  her  riddle. 


Drayton  whispered  her  brief  history  into  the  back  of  Miss  Arnold’s  neck 


“Who  would  dream  of  your  being  a  bluestocking  in 
disguise!”  Drayton  exclaimed,  looking  into  the  widow’s 
beautiful  eyes  with  evident  admiration,  as  after  half  an 
hour  he  reluctantly  resigned  her  to  an  eager  partner. 

“Oh,  but  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  bluestockings,” 
she  replied  demurely  as  she  rose  to  leave  him.  “Per¬ 
haps  I  am  the  kind  made  of  silk,  with  nice  openworked 
ankles.” 

“Ah,  you  are  not  my  unknown  star,”  Drayton 
thought  as  he  gave  her  lingering  hand  the  pressure 
it  seemed  vaguely  to  demand. 

He  had  asked  no  leading  questions.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  she  was  clever  enough  to  have  written  the 
merely  clever  parts  of  the  book,  but  she  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  and  sensitive  to  have  written  it  all.  He 
longed  to  go  back  to  Miss  Arnold.  Her  restful 
loveliness  beckoned  him  like  a  cool  oasis  in  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  ball-room,  but  he  resisted,  and  in 
obedience  to  an  inward  compact  went  to  search  out 
Miss  Winifred  Carston,  the  fourth  possible  author  of 
“The  Revelations.”  She  had  a  steely  brightness,  and 
when  she  was  not  uttering  startling  aphorisms  she 
gave  one  the  impression  of  holding  back  unspoken 
gems  of  brilliancy,  conscious  that  they  would  prove 
more  lucrative  when  set  in  the  pages  of  her  next  book. 
“The  Book  of  Revelations”  was  almost  immediately 
touched  upon. 

“I  have  been  told  that  I  am  the  author,”  she  con¬ 
fessed  with  a  literary  simper.  “Have  you  heard  any 
one  say  so,  Mr.  Drayton?  I  don’t  quite  know  whether 
to  be  flattered  or  not.” 

Ralph  Drayton  protested  that  he  had  heard  no  faint¬ 
est  rumor  which  connected  her  name  with  the  author¬ 
ship,  but  remarked  that  he  considered  it  a  book  which 
any  one  might  be  proud  to  have  written.  She  shook 
her  poetically  unneat  hair  coquettishly  and  said:  “Oh, 
well,  I  am  not  denying  anything.  A  really  clever  per¬ 
son  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  an  unacknowledged 
child  by  its  resemblance  to  its  mother.  Are  you  a 
really  clever  person,  Mr.  Drayton?” 

“Only  in  eliminating  impossibilities,”  he  replied  de¬ 
cidedly,  striking  her  from  the  mental  list,  which  had 
again  limited  itself  to  two  possibilities,  or,  as  his  heart 
assured  him,  to  one  certainty. 

Miss  Alice  Bent  he  already  knew  as  a  robust  and 
ruddy  creature,  utterly  devoid  of  fancy  or  romance. 
Still  he  conscientiously  asked  her  for  a  dance,  that  he 
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to  see  him.  He  waited  for  her  in  Mrs.  Tresham’s 
drawing-room,  and  the  beating  of  his  heart  was  a 
physical  pain.  A  door  closed  softly,  and  Constance 
Arnold  stood  before  him.  She  held  out  her  hand  with 
her  usual  friendly  greeting,  but  all  that  he  saw  was  a 
white  rose  tucked  in  the  lace  of  her  dress.  All  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  good  breeding  fell  from  him.  He  took  one  stride 
forward  and  folded  her  in  a  gigantic,  primitive  hug, 
crushing  the  rose  petals  into  a  fragrant  mass,  and  cry¬ 
ing  incoherently:  “Constance!  My  beautiful  white 
rose!  Tell  me  quick  that  you  love  me,  quick,  quick!” 

When  the  others  got  home  from  the  theatre  Drayton 
had  gone.  Constance  had  insisted  upon  being  left  to 
tell  her  friends  alone.  She  waited  for  Mr.  Tresham  to 
go  upstairs,  then  she  said  shyly;  “Well,  can’t  you  see 
that  something  has  happened?  I’m  engaged.”  Grace 
Morton  fell  upon  her  almost  with  the  abruptness  of 
Drayton  himself. 


“Oh,  how  perfectly  splendid !”  she  exclaimed.  “Only 
I’d  like  to  have  married  him  myself.  He’s  as  good- 
looking  as  an  Englishman — and  almost  as  stupid,”  she 
added  under  her  breath. 

Maida  Tresham  looked  tired  and  her  smile  of  con¬ 
gratulation  was  rather  wan.  “I’m  awfully  pleased, 
dear,”  she  said  sadly.  “In  fact,  I  consider  that  I  made 
the  match.  You’ll  never  know  just  how,  but  I  assure 
you  I  am  your  dea  ex  machina — yours  and  Ralph’s.” 

“Dear  old  Maida,  you  are  clever  enough  to  do  any¬ 
thing,”  Constance  cried,  kissing  her  warmly. 

“No,  dear,  I’m  not  very  clever,”  she  said,  as  she  had 
once  said  to  Drayton — “but” — with  a  reminiscent  smile 
— “I  sometimes  think  I’m  pretty  good.” 

When  Maida  Tresham  reached  her  room  she  locked 
the  door  and  sat  down  in  front  of  her  desk.  Then  she 
took  a  small  pile  of  letters  out  of  a  drawer,  laid  her  face 
down  on  them  and  cried.  “He  will  never  know  how 


much  I  cared  for  him,”  she  sobbed.  She  glanced  at 
Ralph’s  letter  to  the  author  of  ‘Revelations,’  and  a 
gleam  of  triumph  lit  her  unhappy  face. 

“He  loved  me  first,”  she  told  herself  exultantly. 
“Perhaps  he’ll  never  know  that  he  has  loved  two 
different  women ;  but  it  doesn’t  matter  now.  He  will 
love  only  one  henceforth.” 

She  tore  his  letters  across  and  tossed  them  into  the 
fire.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  thorny  stem  of  a  rose  clipped 
from  the  flower  she  had  fastened  in  Constance’s  dress 
that  evening.  “Oh,  Ralph,  Ralph,  what  a  hackneyed 
device!”  she  murmured  with  a  cynically  affectionate 
smile,  tossing  the  stem  also  in  the  fire  as  the  last  piece 
of  incriminating  evidence.  “ Dea  ex  machina ,”  she 
murmured  again.  “Not  clever,  but  good — am  I  good, 
or  am  I  bad,  bad,  bad?”  There  was  no  one  to  answer 
her  question,  and  she  sat  alone  by  the  dying  fire  far 
into  the  night. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

By  ARTHUR  RUHL 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  last  article  de¬ 
scribed  life  on  the  droll  west-coast  steamers  running  southward  from  Panama.  The  next  will  treat  of  Lima ,  the  capital  of  Peru 


ONE  day  after  a  fortnight  of  coasting  the 
ship  sails  round  a  bare  brown  island  and  into 
a  hazy,  tawny-bluish  harbor,  full  of  steamers 
and  masts,  with  a  warship  at  anchor  here  and 
there,  pelicans  swarming  about  as  thick  as 
blackbirds,  and  such  a  prodigious  aspect  of  busyness 
afloat  and  ashore  in  comparison  with  the  toy  towns 
of  the  desert  coast  that  the  drowsy  pilgrim  feels  he 
must  almost  brace  up  to.  meet  the  shock  of  the  real 
world.  This  is  Callao.  It  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the 
capital — only  nine  miles  up  the  valley  by  railroad  or 
trolley — and  the  gateway  into  central  Peru.  More  than 
a  thousand  vessels  touch  here  each  year,  and  through 
it  passes  about  half  of  the  country’s  trade.  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  fire  have  attacked  it,  the  Spaniards  bom¬ 
barded  it  in  ’66,  fourteen  years  later  the  Chileans  left  a 
little  when  they  got  through.  But  monuments  to  its 
heroes  are  taking  the  place  of  ruins  of  the  war,  thirty 
thousand  people  do  business  in  this — as  it  were — 
“downtown”  of  ancient  Lima,  and  there  is  an  English 
club,  from  the  balcony  of  which  commercial  exiles 
reading  the  home  papers  and  drinking  the  home  drinks 
gaze  out  to  sea  and  muse  sentimentally  on  the  lights 
and  songs  of  London  or  New  York,  or — according  to 
their  temperament — demonstrate  to  you  in  what  a  lot 
of  places  millions  still  are  waiting  for  the  plucking  here 
in  Peru. 

The  Pan-American  Railroad  Dream 

'THE  strip  of  Peru  on  which  Callao  and  the  little 
coast  towns  lie  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  and  ex¬ 
tends  anywhere  from  twenty  to  eighty  miles  into  the 
foothills.  Here  are  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar  and 
cotton,  and  miles  and  miles  of  fertile  land  only  waiting, 
as  our  lands  in  the  West  waited,  for  irrigation  to  wake 
them  up.  Beyond,  for  three  hundred  miles  or  so,  is  the 
mountain  region  with  its  mines  and  grazing  lands,  and 
then  the  rubber  country  of  the  eastern  montahas  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  the  Amazon.  Altogether  there  is  a  terri¬ 
tory  about  three  times  as  large  as  France,  and  to 
traverse  its  tangled  valleys  only  fourteen  hundred 
miles  of  railroad.  As  a  result  the  rubber,  for  instance, 
of  the  eastern  slope  is  carried  to  Iquitos  and  thence  by 
steamers  down  the  Amazon  clear  across  the  continent 
to  the  Atlantic;  except  by  mule-back  or  canoe  there  is 
little  direct  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  interior 
districts,  and  if,  as  Mr. 

Pepper  has  interestingly 
pointed  out  in  one  of  his 
discussions  of  the  Pan- 
American  railroad,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  should  be 
transferred  from  Lima  to 
the  Department  of  Loreto 
in  northeastern  Peru,  only 
about  thirteen  hundred 
miles  away,  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  journey  by  steamer 
from  Callao  to  Panama, 
from  there  to  New  York, 
thence  to  Para  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and 
from  Para  by  steamer  up 
the  Amazon  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  Iquitos — all 
in  all  a  journey  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  miles.  Such 
grotesque  eccentricities 
of  travel  suggest  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  the 
short  arms  of  railway 
which  reach  into  the  in¬ 
terior  at  right  angles  to 
the  coast  connected  by  an 
up-and-down  system,  and 
it  is  in  the  performance 
of  that  function  that  the 
so-called  Pan-American 
railroad  is  really  practi¬ 
cable.  We  shall  not,  as  the 
lyricists  of  the  Congress 
of  1890  prophesied,  “be 


Looking  down  from  the  Oroya  Railroad  on  the  walied-in  “  mul¬ 
titudinous  fields,  the  valley  floor  like  a  gigantic  waffle-iron  ” 


able  within  ten  years  to  buy  a  through  ticket  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Ayres,”  nor  ship  freight  from  the 
States  through  Central  America  to  the  other  con- 


At  the  summit  of  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru,  the  highest  in  the  world  ;  15,665  feet  above  sea  level 


tinent,  but  such  isolated  little  towns  as  these  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  will  be  looped  together  one  of  these 
days,  and  within  reasonable  limits  passengers  and 
freight  will  be  carried  north  and  south  where  now 
there  is  nothing  but  the  mule  road  and  the  llama 
train.  The  railroad  runs  now  from  Buenos  Ayres  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  to  the  southern  border  of  Bolivia, 
and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  at  Oruro  American  en¬ 
gineers  turned  over  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  a 
new  system  which  will  run  from  Lake  Titicaca — that 
is  to  say  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru — clear  down 
to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Of  all  the  railroads  of  this  part  of  the  world  that 
from  Lima  up  to  Oroya  is  the  most  extraordinary.  It  is 
still,  after  pictures  of  its  bridges  have  served  as  a  stock 
geography  illustration  for  a  generation,  probably  the 
most  impressive  piece  of  railroad  engineering  in  the 
world.  Built  in  the  days  when  Peru  was  rich  and  reck¬ 
less,  it  stands  a  monument  of  that  time  and  of  that 
gifted  Yankee  soldier  of  fortune,  Henry  Meiggs. 

The  Work  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune 

l\/f  EIGGS  was  born  in  New  York  State  and  after  mak- 
ing  and  losing  several  fortunes  in  the  East  he  took 
a  shipload  of  lumber  round  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  gold  days  and  sold  it  for  twenty  times  its 
cost.  He  built  sawmills  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  got  into  difficulties  again  and  finally  fled  with 
his  family  on  one  of  his  own  schooners,  leaving  behind 
him  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  debts.  He  went  to 
Chile,  built  bridges  and  railroads  for  the  Government, 
and  again  became  a  millionaire.  Then  he  went  to  Peru 
and  started  to  build  railroads  there.  Meiggs  was  not 
an  engineer,  but  he  could  get  engineers  to  believe  in 
him  and  work  for  him,  and  he  had  energy  and  ideas 
and  the  courage  of  his  imagination.  After  floating 
$29,000,000  in  bonds  he  started  the  Oroya  road  in  1869. 
He  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  but  he  completed  the  hard¬ 
est  part.  He  carried  it  up  the  eyebrows  of  the  Andes 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  icy  galleries  of  the  upper 
Cordillera,  and  he  paid  all  his  debts.  The  Legislature 
of  California  removed  him  from  the  danger  of  penalties 
for  his  misconduct,  and  he  died  in  Lima  in  1877. 

The  Oroya  road  is  not  only  the  highest  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  no  other  which  lifts  its  breathless  passen¬ 
gers  to  any  such  altitude 
in  such  an  appallingly 
short  space  of  time.  The 
narrow  gage  over  Marsh¬ 
all’s  Pass  in  Colorado,  for 
example,  climbs  to  the 
twelve  thousand  foot  level, 
but  to  get  there  from  sea 
level  one  crosses  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  creeps  up  the 
long  ascent  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  the  Great  Di¬ 
vide.  To  climb  as  the  Oro¬ 
ya  climbs,  a  Hudson  River 
train  leaving  New  York 
would  have  to  ascend,  half 
an  hour  before  it  reached 
Albany,  a  distance  one 
thousand  feet  greater  than 
that  from  sea  level  to  the 
summit  of  Pikes  Peak. 

It  was  at  seven  o’clock 
of  one  of  those  tawny- 
hazy  mornings  which 
come  so  often  in  Lima 
that  we  started  up  the 
Rimac  Valley  for  the  roof 
of  the  world.  It  was  the 
second  week  in  June,  win¬ 
ter  in  Lima,  yet  the  air 
was  tepid  and  drowsy 
warm,  a  little  like  our 
Indian  summer  at  home. 
For  an  hour  or  so  we 
wound  through  a  wide  ir¬ 
rigated  valley,  fat  and 
prosperous  -  looking,  with 
plantations  of  sugar-cane 
(  Continued  on  page  2d) 
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AN  OPERA  BLUFF  By  WALLACE 


IRWIN 


“  Monsieur,  my  name  is  Boni  " 


CAST  OF  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS 


BONI  DE  CASTELLANE . 

UNCLE  TOM  LIPTON . 

MAXIM  GORKY  . 

THF  cuaws  LESLIE  M.  ) 

S  (  G.  BERNARD  j 

RAISULI  OF  MOROCCO . 

Milkmaids,  Mermaids,  Heiresses, 


. A  Discounted  Count 

. An  Old  Tea  Dog 

. An  Apostle  of  Discontent 

. Old  College  Chumps 

...  A  Student  of  American  Finance 
Janitors,  Czars,  Policemen,  etc. 


“  We  are  the  two  famous  Shaws  ” 


Air  tain  rising  discovers  chorus  of  condensed  milk 
maids  dancing  on  the  village  green-backs.  At 
centre  stage  stand  Uncle  Tom  Lipton  and  Boni 
de  Castellane  supported  by  the  village  pump. 

Lip.  Blow  me  eyes,  avast  there! 

Hard  a-port  and  cast  there! 

Furl  me  jib 
And  tie  me  bib 

And  nail  the  compass  fast  there ! 

Boni.  Ah,  Monsieur,  no  doubt  ye  be 
A  sailor  by  profession? 

Lip.  Ay.  But  in  your  face  I  see 
A  look  of  deep  depression. 

Boni.  I  a  sailor  used  to  be — 

Monsieur,  my  name  is  Boni. 

Once  I  also  sailed  the  sea, 

Sea  of  Matrimony. 

Now  and  then  there  came  a  squall — 

Wasn’t  all  smooth  sailing. 

Now  and  then  the  rain  would  fall, 

Then  ’twould  start  to  hailing. 

Being  fond  of  heavy  swells, 

When  I  heard  the  thunder 
Then  I  kissed  the  seven  belles. 

Ducked  and  stood  from  under. 

In  the  golden  flood  I  dipped, 

Vying  with  the  peerage. 

Now,  alas!  my  dream  has  skipped — • 

I  must  travel  steerage. 

Song — “When  You  Come  Too  High.'' 

Boni  and  Cho. 

Love  flies  away  on  broken  wing. 

Leaving  a  void  of  pain ; 

Hope  flies  away,  the  horrid  thing, 

But  ah!  our  bills  remain. 

Cupid,  when  tired  of  your  employ, 

Remarks:  “I’m  going  to  quit,” 

And  then  there  comes  the  grocer’s  boy 
To  tell  you:  “Please  remit!” 

Cho.  Marriage  for  a  title 

May  catch  the  rich  girl's  eye; 

But  the  truth  will  come  and  the  time  will  come 
When  you  come  too  high. 

■ntcr  The  Shaws.  They  hang  their  hats  on  the 
scenery  and  advance  jauntily  to  the  footlights. 

The  Shaws  (in  unison).  We  are  the  two  famous 
haws,  O.  Shaw  and  B.  Shaw.  We  have  nothing  in 
immon — we  have  a  great  deal  uncommon — in  fact  we 
)ok  so  unalike  that  we  pass  ourselves  off  as  twins. 

Shaw,  until  recently,  wrote  plays  for  English  Puri- 
tns,  and  O.  Shaw,  until  recently,  wrote  checks  for 
ie  U.  S.  Government.  O. 
haw  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
leek,  and  B.  Shaw  is  the 
.postle  of  the  Cheek. 

Boni.  Render  something 
id  celebrating  the  agonies 
f  the  lower  classes.  I  am 
a  anarchist  (weeps). 

B.  Shaw.  You  think  you 
;~e,  but  you  ain’t.  You  are 
iffering  from  a  case  of 
ount  and  Supercount.  I 
ill  sing  my  latest,  “Blow- 
ig  Beans  at  History”: 

here  was  a  bald  old  geezer 
nd  his  name  was  Julius 
Caesar, 

And  I  made  him  very 
foolish  in  a  play. 

1 


There  was  another  smarty 
Called  Napoleon  Bonaparty, 

And  I  made  him  quite  facetious  in  a  play. 

I’ve  shown  up  Milton’s  snivel 
And  Shakespeare’s  empty  drivel — 

What  sappy  things  those  fellows  used  to  say  ! 
And  I  only  did  my  duty 
When  I  tackled  Truth  and  Beauty 
And  made  ’em  both  look  foolish  in  a  play. 

Oh,  it’s  rap-rap-rap  and  it’s  tap-tap-tap! 

I'm  agin  the  government,  religion,  and  the  law. 
It  makes  me  fairly  chortle 
When  I  think  the  One  Immortal 
Must  modestly  withhold  from  you 
his  name — 

All . B.  Shaw  ! 

Shaw  (bows  to  left  and  right)-. 

Though  people  always  bore  me, 

Yet  they  ardently  adore  me 

Because  I  make  ’em  foolish  in  a 
play. 

I  tell  ’em  they  are  shell-fish, 

Soft-minded,  vain,  and  selfish  — 

All  this  goes  very  nicely  in  a  play. 

I  find  when  I  disparage 
Domestic  faith  and  marriage 
It  makes  the  Idiologic  Drammar 
pay. 

Just  say  that  love  is  slush,  sir, 

And  happiness  all  mush,  sir, 

And  start  the  people  coming  to 
your  play. 

For  it’s  pooh-pooh-pooh  and  it’s 
boo-boo-boo ! 

I’m  agin  the  government,  the 
clergy,  and  the  law. 

It  makes  me  fairly  chortle 
To  think  the  One  Immortal 
Must  modestly  withhold  from  you  his  name — 

All . B.  Shaw! 

Enter  brass  band  playing  " Hail  to  the  Chief."  At 
the  head  of  the  procession  marches  Raisuli,  the 
bandit,  disguised  as  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

Rais.  Who  used  to  rob  the  wanderer  with  neatness 
and  agility? 

All.  Raisuli,  Raisuli,  Raisuli-ooli-oo ! 

Rais.  Who  quickly  rose  from  piracy  to  great  respecta¬ 
bility? 

All.  Raisuli,  Raisuli,  Raisuli-ooli-oo! 

Rais.  As  J ohn  D.  Rockefeller  said  with  logic  analytical, 


“  Raisuli  is  a  big,  big  gun !  ” 


‘  Stay !  I  drop  this  bomb  in  the  middle  of  societv  ’ 


“In  reading  Lives  of  Great  Men  people  shouldn’t 
be  too  critical, 

So  now  in  deeds  of  brig- andage  I’ll  do  the  thing 
political.” 

All.  Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-ooli-oo ! 

Cho.  For  Chief  Raisuli  is  a  big,  big  gun; 

We’ll  vote  for  him,  if  he’s  going  to  run. 

A  great  career  it  has  just  begun 
For  Senator  Raisuli. 

Rais.  Who  ought  to  run  the  Coal 
Trust  by  his  talents  pred- 
atorial? 

All.  Raisuli,  Raisuli,  Raisuli-ooli- 
oo  ! 

Rais.  Who  ought  to  boss  the  Beef 
Trust  in  a  manner  quite 
Armorial? 

All.  Raisuli,  Raisuli,  Raisuli-ooli- 

oo  ! 

Rais.  As  captain  of  your  industries 
I’ll  make  a  hit  emphatical. 
And  when  I’ve  rolled  my  mil¬ 
lions  up  by  methods  enig¬ 
matical 

I’ll  then  endow  a  college  for  the 
Higher  Arts  Piratical. 

All.  Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-ooli-oo ! 

Cho.  For  Chief  Raisuli  is  a  big, 
big  gun,  etc. 

[. Knocking  without. 
Enter  Maxim  Gorky. 

B.  Shaw.  Here’s  Gorky,  who  plays  fast  and  loose, 
Inviting  tales  of  slander. 

And  yet  he’s  no  Improper  Goose — 

He  is  a  Propaganda. 

Gorky  (toying  with  a  lyddite  bomb).  How  do  you  like 
this  turnip?  We  grow  these  in  the  Garden  of  Discon¬ 
tent. 

O.  Shaw.  What  of  Russia? 

Gorky.  Russia  is  like  heaven.  There  are  no  mar, 
riages  there.  Did  you  read  how  I  roasted  New  York? 
Rais.  Did  you  read  how  New  York  roasted  you? 
Gorky.  The  New  Yorkers  are  like  ducks.  They  are 
always  bathing  in  water  and  quacking  with  loud  voices. 
These  things  denote  barbarism.  America  to  me  was  a 
bitter  cup. 

Lip.  To  me  it  was  no  cup  at  all. 

Boni  (suddenly  seising 
Gorky’s  bomb).  Gentlemen, 
a  desperate  expedient  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  In  debts  I  am 
already  a  multi-millionaire. 
Unless  I  get  married — 

B.  Shaw.  Marriage  is  a 
mistake. 

Gorky.  It  is  unnecessary. 
Boni.  Stay!  I  drop  this 
bomb  in  the  middle  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

[He  drops  bomb ,  which ,  in¬ 
stead  of  exploding,  bursts 
and  floods  the  stage  with 
vodka.  The  ladies  of 
the  chorus  strike  and  go 
home. 

CURTAIN. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 

:  CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  a  postal, 
and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  have  in 
mind  — no  matter  where  you  intend 
buying,  or  when — TODAY  you  should 
send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

My  book  will  post  you  on  the  best  way 
to  make  money  out  of  poultry — and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  howto  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  freight  prepaid,  and  are  guaranteed  6 
years.  Chatham  Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  the 
largest  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickens. 

If  you  are  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  prices 
and  catalog.  Then  decide. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade 
centers — where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Rrooders 
are  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.  I 


Raise  SQUABS-11  Pays 

But  you  must  start  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 

We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
high  prices  at  one  month  of  age.  Profit-able,  pleasant, 
not  overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital ;  small  space.  Others  have  suc- 
ceided — you  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 
ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E  Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


HAESX 


prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll  send 
Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to  property 
owne  rs.  Mailing  expense  5c.  A  postal 
will  bring  them  and  our  catalog  with 
fi4  colored  plates.  Write  today. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  757,  Osage,  Iowa 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

0  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
fp  or  WOODEN  HEN 

fieggggjjlg 

'ilJiniGBIiilF 

•  Send  for  free  1 
Catalogue  ■ 

T  Economical  and  perfect  hatch- 
|  ing.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
g  self -regulating.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 

pOtLTRVKEEP.NQ 


Quality  in  Incubators  is  the  whole  thing — 
fj  ~T^|W ■ji~iwii j*’-'  'Sill  Profit  instead  of  loss.  Satisfaction  instead 
of  disappointment.  Beginners,  Experts 
' 'rdf# *? 4 tPl!  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  ust 
CYPHERS  INCUBATORS  with 
their  many  Patented  Improvements.  Our 
‘260-page  Book  (500  illustrations)  4 lHou>  To 

_ J  Make  Money  With  Poultry  and  Incubators' ’  is 

FREE.  A ddi ess  nearest  office.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Bust  on.  Kansas  (  it-  ,  <  'a  I- 1  a ' "  I .  Cal,  .ami  l.omlon.  Kim 
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ital  Fence  SSffiJfci” 

cket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  C 

CE  CO.  Box  87,  MA 

<1 — for  lawns, 
meteries — also 
atalogue  Free. 

RION,  IND. 

MONEY  FROM  POULTRY  is  made  by 
those  who  read  POULTRY,  National 

Miller  Purvis,  Editor.  Poultry  Magazine 
The  largest,  finest  aud  best  of  its  kind,  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  leading  poultry  publication.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  best  poultry  in  the  world.  Enamelled 
paper,  big  pages  full  of  information,  two  color  cov¬ 
er.  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  copy  on  the  news  stands. 

ick  numbers  15  cents.  POI  LTltl 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  *24,  I’eotone,  111.,  IT.  S.  A. 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
Guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 

New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 
Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  62,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


I  SELL  FAI2.V1  LANDS 

Wherever  the  Sun  shines.  If  buyers  will  state  their 
desires  I  will  do  the  rest.  Those  owning  farm  lands 
may  list  with  me  description,  price  and  terms.  No  sale, 
no  charge.  Illustrated  “Views  in  Texas”  sent  free. 

Geo.  Heafford,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


IP  FB011T 

_ :  „  VATTID  A 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

We  want  more  salesmen. —Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


and  cotton  fenced  in  by  mud  walls,  the  roofs  of  a  hacienda  showing  now  and  then 
over  the  green.  Beyond  that  the  bare  brown  mountains — high  enough  it  seemed, 
yet  really  no  more  than  foot-hills — shut  in  and  shouldered  upward,  tier  on  tier 
behind  each  other,  yellow  and  terra  cotta  and  tawny  brown,  occasionally  flashing 
through  a  slit  in  their  flanks  the  snow  shoulders  of  peaks  miles  and  miles  away 
to  which  we  were  to  climb.  Steadily  the  train — not  unlike  the  old  New  York 
“L”  trains — creaked  and  panted  upward;  downward,  the  busy  Rimac  rattled 
merrily. 

The  broad  valley  narrowed,  the  naked  rocks  closed  in,  the  muggy  blanket  that 
lies  on  Lima  and  the  coast  thinned  and  cleared.  In  the  rarer  air  the  nervous 
panting  of  the  little  locomotive  echoed  between  the  terra-cotta  walls.  Thirty- 
three  miles  from  Callao — Choisica — twenty-eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  ten 
miles  onward  and  upward,  another  station,  four  thousand  six  hundred  now;  two 
miles  more,  five  thousand  now,  San  Bartolomeo  and  the  first  “switchback.”  The 
switchback  is  the  characteristic  device  of  the  road  that  Meiggs  built.  When  he 
reached  a  tight  place,  instead  of  climbing  up  an  abnormally  heavy  grade  by  the 
aid  of  a  cogwheel,  or  tunneling  and  wriggling  round  circuitously,  he  simply 
zigzagged  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  makes  a  trail. 
When  there  is  no  room  to  turn,  the  track  runs  as  far  as  it  can  go,  then  backs  out 
on  a  “V”  and  climbs  upward  until  a  suitable  place  is  reached  to  reverse  on 
another  “V”  and  go  forward  again.  The  time  that  is  lost  in  stopping  and 
switching  is,  of  course,  very  great,  but  the  time  and  money  that  were  saved  in 
constructing  the  track  were  also  great,  and  the  way  a  train  of  heavy  cars  fairly 
walks  right  up  the  face  of  a  precipice  with  the  help  of  these  “V’s”  is  startling  to 
see.  Seven  such  switchbacks  lift  the  train  over  difficult  levels,  eight  spider-web 
bridges  are  thrown  across  the  canon,  and  there  are  more  than  thirty  tunnels. 

Twenty  Minutes  for  Refreshments  in  the  Heart  of  the  Andes 

Five  thousand  feet — six — seven  thousand  five  hundred — over  the  Wart  Water 
bridge,  through  Cuesta  Blanca,  Surco,  Challapa,  at  last  the  little  town  of  Matucana, 
and  half  an  hour  for  almuerzo ,  in  the  clear  noon  sunshine  seventy-seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  fete  day  in  Matucana,  and  in  front  of  the  yellow  mud 
church  in  the  tiny  plaza  a  band  was  playing  and  a  young  man  was  enthusiastically 
setting  off  sky-rockets  and  Roman  candles  in  the  sunshine.  The  band  was  com¬ 
posed  of  one  man  and  four  small  boys  who  had  to  expend  so  much  thought  and 
energy  in  supporting  the  weight  of  their  horns  that  nothing  was  left  for  keeping 
the  time,  and  the  sun  showed  so  dazzlingly  in  the  crystalline  air  that  the  fireworks 
became  only  foolish  fizzes  and  an  all  but  invisible  squirt  of  smoke.  But  the 
young  man  who  was  shooting  them  off  knew  that  the  congregation  of  the  little 
mud  church  had  bought  them  with  their  good  money,  and  that  the  kind  saint  in 
whose  honor  they  were  being  exploded  could  see  the  sparks  and  colored  balls, 
even  though  they  were  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  so  he  lit  them,  one  after 
another,  industriously  and  with  complete  self-forgetfulness,  even  to  holding  the 
little  sky-rockets  in  his  hand  and  allowing  the  sparks  to  shower  over  the  bare  skin 
until  they  gathered  courage  timorously  to  sail  up  a  few  feet  and  then  dive  over 
into  the  plaza.  And  the  little  band  tooted  bravely  on  until  the  last  centavo’s 
worth  of  powder  had  fizzed  away,  and  then,  with  all  the  small  boys  of  the  village 
escorting  it,  it  tramped  down  to  a  house  with  a  flag  where  the  Mayor  lived,  and 
we  left  them  there,  still  wrestling  with  the  tune  as  the  train  panted  away. 

The  station  made  one  side  of  the  plaza,  the  little  church  was  on  the  other,  and 
there  were  houses  on  the  other  sides.  It  was  like  a  city  plaza  and  a  cathedral  that 
hadn’t  grown  up.  In  every  one  of  these  mountain  towns  you  will  find  just  such  a 
little  mud  church,  with  its  old-world  Spanish  fagade  and  its  campanile  with  two 
or  three  funny  old  bells.  They  seem  very  real  and  genuine  somehow,  as  though 
simple  folks  had  built  them  with  their  own  hands — as,  indeed,  they  have— and  it 
is  a  curious  feeling  to  think  of  the  vitality  of  the  idea  that  their  little  toy  altars 
and  picture-card  saints  stand  for,  and  to  be  carried  back  in  a  sniff,  by  their  faint 
smell  of  incense,  to  the  dim  aisles  of  Cologne  and  Antwerp  and  Rome. 

On  one  side  of  the  toy  plaza  between  the  station  and  the  church  was  a  house 
with  a  balcony  overhanging  the  street,  upon  which,  a  moment  after  the  train 
pulled  in,  appeared  two  pretty  ladies  and  a  very  superior  silk  parasol.  They 
leaned  on  the  balcony 'rail  under  the  silk  parasol,  smiling  and  talking  vivaciously, 
just  as  though  there  were  always  lots  to  see  and  lots  of  people  passing,  and  that 
wasn’t  the  parasol  of  Matucana,  and  as  though  they  always  stood  there  in  just 
that  politely  interested  way,  whether  or  not  the  train  came  in.  They  seemed  so 
specially  lovely,  buried  away  here  in  the  upper  mountains  with  nothing  to  look 
at  but  that  sun-baked  little  plaza  and  the  endless  ascending  rocks,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  every  man  who  passed  beneath  the  balcony  should  have  a  hat  with  a 
long  white  plume  on  it  to  sweep  from  his  head ;  and,  urged  on  by  this  impulse  and 
held  back  by  one’s  northern  notions  of  not  bowing  at  pretty  ladies  until  they  bow 
first,  it  was  extremely  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  And  one  wasn’t  at  all  cheered 
afterward  to  be  reminded  that  in  Spanish- American  countries  it  is  the  man  who 
starts  the  bowing,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  ladies  under  the  parasol  were  hurt 
and  offended,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  gringos  had  no  manners. 

The  Very  Superior  Silk  Parasol  on  the  Balcony  at  Matucana 

There  was  a  sort  of  Christmas  tree  in  the  little  church,  and  after  mass  was 
said  and  the  fireworks  exploded,  all  the  little  ninas ,  hushed  but  extremely  excited, 
gathered  round  it  and  a  pale  young  woman  in  black,  with  sad  Spanish  eyes,  dis¬ 
tributed  presents  such  as  little  girls  get  in  Matucana,  I  suppose,  when  they  know 
their  catechism  and  are  very  religious.  When  each  one  had  a  dulce  or  something 
tightly  clasped,  the  sad  young  lady  arranged  them  in  line,  two  by  two,  and  they 
marched  across  the  plaza,  solemnly,  and  under  the  balcony,  while  the  pretty 
ladies  looked  down  and  smiled  from  under  the  only  parasol  in  Matucana. 

Eight  thousand  feet — nine — ten— over  the  Quebrada  Negra,  more  spider-web 
bridges,  more  switchbacks,  the  tunnels  of  the  Little  Hell  opening  at  either  end 
of  a  bridge  spanning  a  chasm  two  thousand  feet  deep.  As  the  train  wound  and 
creaked  along  the  forehead  of  the  mountain  one  could  look  down  on  the  roofs  of 
villages  miles  below,  ant-people  and  ant-donkey  trains,  and  the  multitudinous 
little  fields  fenced  in  with  thick  mud  walls  which  made  the  valley  floor  a  gigantic 
waffle-iron.  These  are  tilled  now,  but  above  them,  on  a  level  with  one’s  eyes,  and 
up  and  up,  seemingly  to  the  very  top  of  some  of  the  mountains,  were  the  old 
terraced  fields  of  the  Incas,  grass-grown  now  with  the  turf  of  centuries.  They 
look  like  innumerable  sheep  paths.  By  means  of  these  pantry-shelf  terraces, 
the  patient  aborigines  used  to  carry  fields  right  up  to  the  summit  in  the  warmer 
altitudes,  and  support  such  a  population  as  the  country  has  never  come  near 
nourishing  since  the  conquerors  came.  Those  were  glad  days  of  socialism  and 
municipal  ownership.  All  the  land  that  was  not  set  apart  for  the  Emperor  or  the 
support  of  the  temples  and  priesthood  was  divided  up  per  capita  among  the  people. 
It  was  still  the  property  of  the  State,  but  when  a  man  married— and  there  were  no 
bachelors — he  received  enough  land  to  support  himself  and  his  wife.  Another 
piece  was  given  him  for  every  child.  He  was  not  allowed  to  sell  or  buy,  and  every 
year  an  inventory  was  taken  and  each  man’s  possessions  added  to  or  decreased 
according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  The  old  terraces  are  mostly  in  disuse  now, 
but  the  fields  and  groves  of  the  lower  levels  still  use  some  of  the  old  irrigation 
troughs.  They  were  cut  in  the  rocks  by  a  people  who  knew  neither  cement  nor 
iron  pipe,  but  they  follow  the  highlines  as  neatly  as  though  plotted  with  a  transit 
— sometimes,  as  the  cars  creep  along  a  canon  wall  half-way  to  the  top,  you  can 
see  one  on  the  opposite  side,  carrying  its  silver  ribbon  for  miles  along  the  face  of 
the  yellow  rock,  like  a  rain-trough  running  across  the  blank  wall  of  a  skyscraper. 

More  spider-web  bridges— more  switchbacks— and  ever  the  air  growing  clearer 
and  thinner  and  more  cold.  At  Cacray  the  train  was  eleven  thousand  feet  above 
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Getting -the  right  perspec¬ 
tive  is  vital.  If  you  decide 
against  buying  Old  Hamp¬ 
shire  Bond  for  your  corre¬ 
spondence,  because  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  letterheads  you  use 
seems  to  demand  a  cheaper 
paper,  you  have  lost  the 
perspective. 

It’s  the  man  who  receives 
the  letter,  rather  than  the 
one  sending  it,  who  must 
be  considered.  H  e  sees 
but  ONE  of  the  many,  and 
in  that  one  is  contained  the 
story  of  yourself  and  your 
business.  That’s  why  you 
ought  to  use 


mf< 

1 Look  for  the  Water  Mark  ” 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is 
“made  a  little  better  than 
seems  necessary”  and  is  used 
to  carry  earnest,  sincere  mes¬ 
sages  from  men  who  take 
pride  in  themselves  and  their 
business.  A  handsome  speci¬ 
men  book  showing  the  paper 
may  be  had  by  writing  us 
on  your  letterhead. 


Hampshire  Paper 
Company 


The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 


(Old  O 


South  Hadley  Falls 
Massachusetts 


fliampshirr 
VruL  1 


PEOPLES 


SAY  INGS  BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The  plan  adopted  by  many  people  of  giving  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Puss-books  as  Christmas  Gifts  to  rel-  i 
atives  and  friends,  has  bi-come 


A  BANK 
BOOK  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


A  DELIGHTFUL  CUSTOM 


Such  a  gift  is  always  acceptable  and  will  form  the  foumli- 
tion  of  a  bank  account  whereby  provision  for  future  needs 


is  assured. 

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  MORE 

may  be  deposited  by  mail  in  favor  of  each  recipient.  e 
issue  Pass-books  according  to  directions,  place  them  in  spe¬ 
cially  designed  envelopes  and  mail  them  with  the  card  of  the 
giver  so  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Send  for  booklet  “C” — free  on  request. 


CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


is  safe  and  practical.  We  know  it  from 
our  experience  with  several  thousand 
out-of-town  depositors  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States  and  as  far  away 
as  China,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii  and  Brazil. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  is  a 
strong  conservative  savings  bank  of 
the  highest  financial  standing.  By 
depositing  your  savings  here  you  can 
be  assured  of  their  absolute  safety  and 


4  PER  CENT  INTEREST 


Send  for  booklet  “E”  giving  full 
particulars — free. 


The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

Capital  .  $2,500,000.00 
Surplus  .  2,500,000.00 

64,000  Individual  Depositors 

CLEVELAND  .  .  .  OHIO 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER 


CQPYR'GHT  1906  BY  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
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SUMMER 


Miniature  reproduction  of  one  of  the  three  subjects,  “Spring,”  “Summer,” 
and  “Harvest,”  wfflch  have  won  a  national  reputation  within  the  past  year. 
The  original  paintings  have  been  exhibited  in  the  principal  art  galleries  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  etc.,  etc. 


For  Christmas  and  New  Year  s,  something  attractive  and  valuable  the  whole  year 
through.  What  better  than  an  Art  Calendar  ?  Not  fancy  designs,  but  splendidly  reproduced 
paintings  by  the  foremost  American  artists — Maxfield  Parrish  and  Frederic  Remington. 


THREE  SUPERB  COLOR  PICTURES  IN  THE 


Maxfield  Parrish  Art  Calendar  for  1907 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  calendars  ever  produced.  It  consists  of  four  sheets,  1  5x2  1  inches,  printed  in  five  colors.  Four 

superb  pictures  Father  Time,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Harvest.  Each  subject  is  worthy  of  framing.  Printed  and  mounted  on  fine 

art  paper  and  bound  with  heavy  tasseled  silk  cord,  flat  in  boxes,  $2.50. 

The  Remington  Calendar  for  1907 

A  thoroughly  American  Calendar  an  American  artist,  American  subjects,  and  American  Publisher.  Every  lover  of 
American  life,  action,  and  color  will  want  this  calendar.  Five  three-color  reproductions  from  some  of  Frederic  Remington’s  best 
paintings  of  the  Great  West,  including  the  famous  “Indian  Head,”  “The  Parley,”  “The  Pioneers,”  “The  Stampede,”  and 
Pony  Tracks  in  the  Buffalo  Trail.  Each  picture  is  tipped  on  a  handsome  brown  mount  —  all  held  together  by  a  beautiful 
silk  cord.  Calendar  size,  12x18  inches.  Packed  flat  in  boxes,  $2.00  each. 

These  Calendars  can  be  secured  at  the  best  art,  picture,  book,  stationery,  or  department  store  in  your  town.  If  not,  send  money- 

order,  check,  or  stamps  for  proper  amount  direct  to  us  and  we  will  ship  express  charges  prepaid.  We  are  so  certain  of  your  liking  either  or 
both  of  these  calendars,  that  if  there  is  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Address  CALENDAR  DEPARTMENT,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  414  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drawings  by  Parrish,  Remington,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  A.  B.  Frost,  and  others,  read  coupon  herewith. 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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Wright’s 


is  especially  valuable  for 
those  who  exercise  freely 
in  the  open  air.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  loop  system  of  weaving 
makes  a  barrier  of  air  cells  that 
keep  iu  the  body  warmth  and 
give  the  skin  the  ventilation  it 
needs.  At  the  same  time  these 
loops  of  fleeced  wool  absorb  all 
moisture  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
outside  surface  where  it  is  evap¬ 
orated.  Chills  and  colds  are  im¬ 
possible.  The  body,  is  always 
dry,  warm,  and  not  affected  by 
external  changes  in  temperature. 
At  all  dealers  —  write  for  free 
booklet. 

WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


High  Grade 
NEW 


and 
Genuine 


An  Opportunity 
to  Secure 


at  very 
Advantageous  Prices 

Lyon  &  Healy  Student  Violins,  .  .  $15 

$18,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35,  $40. 

Lyon  &  Healy  Maestro  Violins,  .  .  $50 

$50,  $60,  $75. 

Lyon  &  Healy  Cremonatone  Violins,  .  $100 

$100,  $125,  $150,  $165,  $200,  $250 
Also  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 

Rare  Old  Violins 

in  America.  $100  to  $10,000. 

Full  particulars  of  Violins  in  our  Musician’s 
Hand  Hook.  State  what  instrument  you  are 
interested  iu  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 

Small  Monthly  Payments  Accepted 
LYON  &  HEALY 
81  Adams  Street  Chicago 


For  Your 

Automobile  Friend! 

AS  AN  XMAS  SUGGESTION  A 

Jones  Speedometer 


I 


THIS  instrument  is  the  pioneer  speed 
indicator.  It  recently  received 
the  A.  C.  G.  B.  &  I.  Gold  Medal 
award,  for  its  remarkable  durability, 
positive  accuracy  and  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  performance. 

Why  not  have  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard — and  by  actual  test  the  most  Re¬ 
liable  Speedometer  m  the  world  ? 


We  exhibit 
at  Madison 
Square  Garden 
January  12th 
to  19th. 


Jones 

Speedometer 


118  W.  32d  St. 
New  York 


Professional  cooks  use 


Lea  &  Pcrrims’ 
Satmce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

because  no  other  season¬ 
ing  has  the  same  line, 
rich  flavor.  loh^n,fYSons' 


AKE  MONEY  EXHIBITING  MOTION  PICTURES 

tperience  easily  acquired.  Fairs,  schools,  V.  M.  I 
inurches,  lodges  ana  theatres  offer  unlimited  field.  | 

Kinetoscopes  complete  B 


TOSCOpei 


_  with  Aereopticon  attach- 

_  ment.  $75  00  up;  endless  vanety  of  films-  50  feet 

-  or  more-  1  2c.  and  1  5c.  per  foot  Write  for  free  information  and  Kinetoscope  Catalog  A. 

)ISON  MFG.  CO  ,  Orange  .N.J.,  New  York  ,  Chica^o,London./ 


WHY 
SUFFER 
FROM 
ACHING 
FEET? 

The  sole  of  your 
shoe  largely  deter¬ 
mines  whether  you 
shall  have  foot  com¬ 
fort  or  torture.  The 
average  shoe  has  a 
stiff  unsympathetic  in-sole  of  hard  leather,  upon  which 
the  sensitive  bottom  of  the  foot  must  press  for  many 
hours  each  day.  Bye  and  bye  your  feet  begin  to 
ache,  and  soon  become  continually  tired  and  sore. 

For  54  years  I  have  studied  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  about  the 

Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe 

The  sole  in  this  shoe  is  waterproof,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  unsightly  rubbers-,  and  best  of  all,  the  foot  rests  easily  and 
with  an  even  pressure  upon  an  insole  which  exactly  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  tne  foot,  insuring  rest  and  comfort. 

Men’s  4.00  4.50  5.00  Women’s  3.00  3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  ilieiu,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet. 
Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  A 
406  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


COAL  is 
GOLD 


It’s  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler 
Ash  Sifter  saves  coal.  Turning  the  crank  for 
a  minute  sifts  the  day’s  ashes.  No  dust,  nor 
dirt;  easy  to  operate;  a  child  can  do  it,  and  no 
maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron  barrel; 
saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  catalog  46. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

333  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 


•lYBOQK^^ 


‘How  to  Remember” 

Sent  b  ee  to  readers  of  Ibis  periodical. 


You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 
Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversation ; 
develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  II  Ell  OK  Y  SCHOOL,  771  Kimball  llall.  CHICAGO 


ORIENT 
ALSO  EUROPE 

Eight  Select  Parties  in  1907.  All  parts  of  Europe. 
Strictly  First-Class.  For  programmes,  apply  to 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(28th  Year)  45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Callao;  at  Cilicia  lower  switchback  12,215,  at  Chicla  upper  switchback  12,697. 
The  fields  and  gardens  were  gone  now,  the  bleak  table-land  country  appeared,' and 
people  whose  hearts  or  nerves  were  bothersome  began  to  have  siroche.  The  region 
was  not  unlike  parts  of  Montana  and  some  of  the  country  along  the  Yellowstone 
and  Shoshone— heightened  and  exaggerated.  Vesuvius  could  have  been  set  on 
the  floor  of  some  of  the  v.alleys,  and  its  summit  would  not  have  reached  above 
their  snow  shoulders.  Below  crawled  burros  and  llama  trains  carrying  silver  and 
copper  ore.  Alongside  and  above  llamas  grazed  the  bleak  flanks  after  their  frugal 
fashion.  The  llama  is  one  of  those  gifted  animals  which  can  live  on  nothing,  and 
by  digesting  it  several  times,  like  a  camel,  live  on  it  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
almost  solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  He  doesn't  get  thiisty  when 
there  is  no  water,  and  li£  supplies  fuel  where  there  is  no  wood.  He  will  carry 
exactly  one  hundred  pounds  with  complete  indifference  and  docility,  and  if  you 
put  an  ounce  more  on  his  shaggy  back  .he  will  lie  down,  and  until  the  ounce  is 
taken  off  receive  with  equal  indifference  his  driver’s  shouts  and  kicks.  Yet  it 
is  by  such  primitive  vehicles  that  most  of  the  ore  from  these  Andean  mines  is 
carried  to  the  smelters.  Until  the  railroad  was  extended  by  the  American  mining 
syndicate  now  working  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  it  cost  $40  a  ton  to  carry  ore  from  the 
mine  to  the  railroad  at  Oroya.  At  Casapalca,  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet, 
was  the  big  smelter  of  this  neighborhood,  and  there  in  their  mud-wall  corral, 
beside  what  might  have  been  a  detached  corner  of  a  New  England  factory  town, 
were  these  absurd  sheep,  lifting  their  ostrich-like  necks  and  viewing  the  noisv 
industry  with  their  look  of  timorous  disdain. 

Fourteen  thousand — the  chimneys  of  Casapalca’s  smelters  were  pins  stuck  in 
the  carpet  of  the  valley  miles  below — fifteen  thousand — six  hundred  feet  more, 
and  the  train  climbed  up  and  over,  and  rested  on  the  top  of  the  cold  wind-swept 
Andean  roof.  All  about  were  peaks  and  blankets  of  snow.  From  the  station  you 
could  have  thrown  a  stone  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  short  of  it. 

But  one  had  little  desire  to  throw  stones.  One  rose  painstakingly  and  walked 
with  care.  Fifteen  thousand  feet  is  a  good  bit  of  a  jump  to  take  between  break¬ 
fast  time  and  luncheon.  Some  of  our  companions,  muffled  in  ponchos,  had  beer 
coiled  up  like  seasick  passengers  in  deck  chairs  ever. since  we-  passed  the  belt 
where  oranges  grew.  The  only  difficulty  I  noticed  was  a  slight  giddiness  when  1 
first  rose  and  started  down  the  aisle.  The  man  with  me  drank  a  cup  of  hot  tea  in 
the  little  tambo  adjoining  the  station  and  forthwith  went -as  pale  as  a  sheet.  On 
the  other  hand  he  slept  like  a  babe  that  night  while  I  watched  out  the  long  arctic- 
hours  as  though  I  had  drunk  half  a  dozen  cups  of  strong  coffee. 

On  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Behind  the  station  Mount  Meiggs  climbs  up  another  two  thousand  feet,  whence 
— through  air  so  crystalline  that  one  might  fancy  one  could  walk  to  the  summit  in 
half  an  hour— it  looks  down  on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  To  the  west  is  the  long 
descent,  to  the  east  the  chilly  plateaus  and  snow  valleys  of  the  Andean  treasure 
land.  From  the  Gfdera  tunnel,  which  carries  the  train  through  to  the  other  slope, 
it  is  thirtj'-two  miles — down-hill  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet — to 
Oroya,  where  the  railroad  used  to  stop,  and  from  there  it  is  eighty-seven  more 
across  the  Junin  pampa  where  Bolivar  whipped  the  Spaniards  in  '24 — to  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  where  the  American  mining  syndicate  is  preparing  to  get  rich.  They 
have  spent  at  least  ten  millions  already  in  merely  getting  ready,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  threatened  to  build  another  Oroya  Railroad  of  their  own  clear  down 
to  the  coast  suggests  something  of  the  notion  they  have  of  the  quantity  in  which 
these  riches  are  to  come.  Some  of  their  men  were  on  the  train,  down  from  the 
States  on  a  three  years’  contract — to  live  and  work  up  there,  fourteen  thousand 
feet  in  the  air.  It  seemed  like  Montana  again,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  divide, 
except  that  instead  of  steers  grazing  on  the  range  there  were  llamas,  and  it  was  1 
characteristic  of  this  diverting  continent  that  as  we  slid  down-hill  through  the 
gathering  twilight  I  should  find  myself  talking  not  with  an  archeologist  or  a 
mountain  climber  or  c hollo  in  a  homespun  poncho,  but  with  a  Yankee  drummer 
who  narrated  with  heartfelt  fervor  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  irresponsible 
Peruvians  to  pay  for  sewing-machines  on  the  instalment  plan. 

The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  sierras  when  we  pulled  into  Oroya,  and  it 
was  very  cold.  In  the  smoky  glimmer  of  the  station  lamps  husky  white  men  with 
northern  faces,  in  corduroys  and  sweaters,  grinned  a  welcome.  They  led  the 
way  across  the  street  to  the  gloomy  stone  barracks  that  did  for  a  hotel.  The  air 
of  its  rooms,  innocent  of  heat  as  most  lodging  places,  even  in  the  coldest  Andes,  are 
wont  to  be,  pierced  the  very  marrow  of  bones  softened  by  the  lotus  airs  of  the  coast. 

But  there  was  a  cheerful  dining-room  with  an  ample  dinner  and  a  cheerful  bar¬ 
room  with  every  kind  of  bottle  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ranged. along  its 
walls,  and  a  little  hot  stove  in  front  of  which  bronzed  gentlemen  of  versatile  ex¬ 
perience  took  their  turns  at  standing  and  telling  tall  tales  of  treasure,  of  the  white 
Indians  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  how  we  could,  or  couldn’t,  dig  the  Panama  Canal. 
Outside  the  dusk  deepened.  The  burro  and  llama  trains,  from  who  knows  what 
buried  valley  of  the  cordillera,  had  shed  their  burdens,  and  their  < hollo  and  Indian 
drivers,  muffled  in  neck-scarfs  and  ponchos,  were  herding  them  into  corrals  in 
the  frosty  twilight.  Light  began  to  glimmer  from  the  low  doors  of  the  mud- 
houses;  through  one  of  them,  where  a  handful  of  dusky  heads  showed  in  the  glow 
of  a  lamp,  squeaked  a  phonograph  and  presently  a  tenor  voice  singing  “I  Pagli- 
acci1’  sobbed  out  into  the  night.  It  took  one  back  to  the  capital,  down  that 
wonderful  slope,  from  glacier  to  bleak  plateau,  plateau  to  sunny  village,  village 
to  orange  orchard,  orchard  to  steamy  plantation,  the  city  and  the  sea;  down,  , 
down,  valley  yawning  at  the  foot  of  valley — a  hundred  miles  and  always  down. 
The  moon  came  up  over  the  jagged  heights  that  shut  in  Oroya.  It  shone  so  | 
big  and  near  and  dazzling  bright  that  one  felt  one  could  almost  climb  the  rocks 
and  touch  it.  The  stars  hung  in  the  crystalline  sky  like  arc  lamps.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  roof  of  the  world. 


The  little  girls  of  Matucana  bearing  their  gifts  from  a  church  festival 
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JJ  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


)wn  Your  Own  Water  Works 

LET  us  send  you  this  Economy 
Hot=Air  Pumping  Engine  on 

two  weeks’  trial.  Send  it  back 
at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  do  the 
work.  The  “Economy”  insures  a 
constant,  permanent  water  supply 
for  homes,  country  places,  farms, 
hot- houses,  truck  gardens,  florists,  or 
anyone  wanting  an  even  pressure, 
even  temperature  water  supply  for 
any  purpose.  It  runs  by  heat;  no 
explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  noise,  no 
valves,  no  trouble.  A  child  can 
un  it.  We  equip  your  water  supply  complete 
vith  either  a  hot  air  or  electric  pump  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tank  for  storing  water. 

THOMAS  &  SMITH 
•=■19  S.  Carpenter  Street  Chicago 


Qualify  at  home  during  spare 
time  to  earn  at  least  $25  a 
week.  Men  like  Gibson,  Kem- 
ble,  McCutcheon,  Briggs,  and 
I  many  others  earn  $5,000  to 
$60,000  a  year. 

We  shape  a  special  course  for 
your  Individual  needs  ami  guar¬ 
antee  your  SUCCe3S  or  refund 
tuition  money.  We  develop 
your  originality  until  you  can  do  original  work.  This  is  what 
enables  artists  to  hold  high  salaried  positions. 

Write  now  for  full  information  about  the  “Acme  Way  ’ 
of  learning  to  draw.  State  whether  you  want  Cartooning, 
Illustrating,  Designing,  Mechanical,  Architectural  or 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting. 

THE  ACME,  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
2516  Acme  Bldg.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Correspondence  or  Resident  Instruction 


Spencerian  Pens  are  ink  savers,  time  savers, 
temper  6avers. 

They  never  balk  or  splatter  the  ink. 

If  you  buy  a  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  youTi  find  each 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  that  will  just 
suit  your  style  of  writing. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ¬ 
ent  patterns,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 


’UN™  instruction 

7V&/-BIG  md  LLIL[;B0YS 


This  is  the  Electrical  Age 

Boys  are  taught  its  mystic  power  in  school  and  out  of  it.  Pleasing, 
entertaining,  Instructive.  No- end  of  harmless  fun.  Dealers 
everywhere  sell  Voltamp  Eloctricul  Products.  Write  for 
our  latest  instructive  book,  “Voltamp  Ktactticul  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  illustrating  hundreds  of  electrical  Mo'ors,  Toys,  *5 
Railways,  Batteries,  etc..  FREE  on  request.  SEND  $1.75  So 
for  our  .Tiin-IIundy  Model  B.  S.  practical  Motor.  Sent  & 
postpaid.  THE  VOLTAMP  El 


Dept.  II 


ECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Raltiniorc, 


THE  Checkering  Piano  is  the  result  of  skill,  inspired  by  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation,  directed  by  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  and 
practical  experience  gained  by  80  years  of  piano  building.  C.  The 
resulting  excellence,  both  as  to  tone,  touch  and  general  staying 
power,  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason  for  the  uniformly  high 
favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  exclusive  musical  circles.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  other  makes. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  794  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 

Established  1823  Catalogue  upon  request 
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It  is  truly  the  unfolding  of  Nature's 
Wonderbook  to  pass  through  Cali¬ 
fornia — that  land  where  glorious 
climate  and  rare  scenic  beauty  hold 
every  visitor  under  a  spell  of  enchantment. 

This  is  the  time  to  go;  this  is  the  way — The 

Overland  Limited 

on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 

St.  Paul  Railway 

The  handsome  new  composite-observation  cars  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  ever  placed  in  regular  service.  Sleeping 
and  dining  service  so  efficient  and  complete  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Electric  lighting  throughout. 

The  Overland  Limited  leaves  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  8  P.  M. 
daily.  Tourist  Sleepers  at  10.26  P.  M.  Secure  free  literature 
by  addressing  F.  A.  Miller,  G.  P.  A.,  C  hicago. 
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A  GOLDEN  CHRISTMAS 


Scarlet  hibiscus, glorious  poin- 
settias,  roses  and  lilies  are  there. 
Curious,  delightful  shrubs  from 
Japan ;  arbor-vitae  runs  riot,  and — all  the  wonders  of  a  tropic  Garden  of  Eden. 

Even  in  modern  Florida  there  is  nothing  else  so  luxurious  and  delightful  as  THE 
TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL,  your  castle  in  Spain — with  every  modern  device  for  comfort. 

The  hotel  overlooks  the  beautiful  Tampa  Bay.  The  fishing  and  boating  are  ideal. 
There  is  hunting,  motoring,  tennis,  cycling,  golf  and  driving.  The  only  foreign  city  in 
this  country  is  but  a  short  drive  away — Ybor  City,  the  home  of  the  Cuban  cigar  makers. 

Spend  Christmas  and  the  Holidays  at  THE  TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL.  Open  con¬ 
tinuously  from  November  J2th  to  the  end  of  the  Florida  season.  Special  Low  Rate 
for  December  and  January. 

Splendid  schedules  and  train  service  from  the  North  and  Northwest  via  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Southern  Railway,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  their  connections. 

For  booklets  and  further  information,  address 

DAVID  LAUBER,  MANAGER,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

or  any  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern  Railway  or  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Or 


A 


YEAR 

The  oranges  are  ripening  on 
the  trees  all  about  the  great 
tropical  gardens  that  surround 

THE 

TAMPA  BAY 
HOTEL 


GOLD 


EN  NEW 

1 


Based  on  a  photograph  of  the  Peerless  at  Monte  Carlo 

Attained  Excellence 

Built  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  tourist,  the 
Peerless  Limousine  adapts  itself  to  all  conditions.  Fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Limousine  are  all  the  improvements  of 
our  1907  product.  Several  new  features  have  been  added 
to  make  the  Peerless  car  still  higher  in  quality  and  even 
more  thoroughly  reliable. 

1.  Drop  frame,  eliminating  side  sway.  3.  Larger  cylinders,  more  power. 

2.  Perfect  balance.  4.  Simple  speed  control. 

5.  Imported  springs,  three  springs  rear. 

The  most  refined  and  exacting  taste  finds  in  this  car  every  requirement 
perfectly  filled.  Luxurious  comfort  and  adequate  protection ;  richness  of  finish 
and  appointments  ;  ease  of  entrance  and  egress  ;  safety  and  responsiveness  of  con¬ 
trol  ;  reliability,  stability,  durability. 


Model  16,  $5,000 


1907  Limousine 


Model  15,  $6,000 


A  booklet  describing  the  new  Limousine ,  and  general 
catalogue  J.  of  1907  Models  will  be  sent  on  request 

PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  2435  Oakdale  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

W  e  shall  exhibit  only  at  the  7th  National  Automobile  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  January 
!2th-19th,  1907.  Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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Why  be  Contented 


to  do  twice  the  work  and 
draw  a  third  of  the  salary  of 
the  man  above  you,  when 
you  can  prepare  to  fill  his 
position — or  one  just  as  good 
by  devoting  a  small  part  of 
your  spare  time  to  study? 
Our  course  in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


will  teach  you  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  fit  you  for  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position.  You  can 
study  at  your  own  home  in 
spare  time  and  earn  while 
you  learn.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  “Convincing  Evidence’’ 

—  it  explains  our  plan  for 
helping  you. 

International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

55  FORT  ST.  W.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Direct  from  the  Groves 
to  your  home,  fully  ripe 
and  deliciously  fresh 


The  only  way  to  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  which  made  these 
Indian  River  oranges  famous  is  to 
allow  them  to  ripen  on  the  trees, 
attaining  their  highest  perfection  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  sweetness,  then  to 
eat  them  while  they  are  fresh.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  mail 
order  and  fast  express. 

We  ship  them  express  prepaid, 
guaranteeing-  good  condition  of  fruit. 
Prices,  one  12x12x24  inch  box,  con¬ 
taining  96  to  250  oranges,  $5.  Same 
size  box  Grape  Fruit,  36  to  96,  $6. 
Box  of  Tangerines,  $6.  Box  of  as¬ 
sorted  fruit,  $6.  Cash  with  orders. 
Write  immediately,  as  the  crops  this 
year  are  especially  fine. 

SOUTHERN  FRUIT  CO. 
offices  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Capital  Stock  $50,000 

REFERENCES :  Any  Jacksonville  Bank. 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


Are  you  sure  you 
clean  your  teeth 


There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  about 
it  unless  you  use 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

It  cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth  and 
purifies  the  whole  mouth,  not  by 
strong  oils,  or  other  objec¬ 
tionable  compounds,  but  by 
generation  of  nature’s  in¬ 
nocent  germicide — OXYGEN. 
The  milk-of-lime  formed  at 
the  same  time  neutralizes 
the  tooth-destroying  acids 
and  relieves  any  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  teeth  or  gums. 

Of  All  Druggists,  25  Cents 

Send  for  liberal  sample  and  booklet  on  “Care  of 
the  Teeth  and  Mouth." 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Dept.  E,  93  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


22  Cal.  RIFLE 


For  a  boy  the  “Take-Down”  Hamilton  is  the  safest  rifle  made.  Its  new  patent  twist  rifling  makes  it  the 
most  accurate  of  any  22-cal.  rifle.  It  is  extremely  simple  to  handle,  is  a  quick-loader,  a  long-shooter,  and  is 
handsomely  finished.  Hunting  gives  your  boy  great  winter  sport.  A  Hamilton  Rifle  makes 

A  Beautiful  Christmas  Gift 

The  Hamilton  is  made  in  3  sizes,  the  largest  size  weighing  only  lbs.  Prices,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00. 
Just  the  gun  for  hunting  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  any  small  game.  It  has  self-ejecting  mechanism  and 
takes  all  forms  of  22-cal.  long  or  short  cartridges.  Every  Hamilton  is  guaranteed  perfect.  Your  dealer 
has  the  Hamilton.  If  not,  send  us  your  remittance,  and  we  will  send  you  your  gun  at  once  by  express. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular.  HAMILTON  RIFLE  CO.,  Factory  D,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory,  return  it' and  no  questions  asked. 
Dnus'  Tip  'lop  Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25 
years  experience  and  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  business 
bouses  and  individuals.  100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
type-written  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.  Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
size  (prints  8)^xl3  in  )  price  $5.00. 

Felix  K.  Dans  Duplicator  Co. 
Dans  Did".,  1  1 1  John  St.,  New  York 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

at  our  school  and  we  wijl  guarantee  to  secure  you  a  good  paying  position.  Our  school 
superior  in  every  way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  Fifth  St., Valparaiso,  Ind 
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IN  ANSWERI NO  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The  West’s  Constructive  Congress 

By  RICHARD  LLOYD  JONES 

THE  most  benignant  law  spread  upon  our  national  statute  book  in  recent 
years  is  the  Reclamation  act,  which  has  arrested  and  utilized  the  wasting 
waters  of  our  Western  streams,  spread  them  over  unwashed  lands,  and  made 
our  deserts  kind  and  hospitable.  It  has  brought  and  is  bringing  to  a  group  of 
Western  States,  comprising  nearly  half  of  our  national  domain,  green  gardens, 
prosperous  people,  happy  homes,  and  thriving  cities,  where  once  even  the  sun¬ 
seeking  rattler  chose  not  to  go. 

The  most  important  appeal  from  the  American  people  now  before  their 
national  Congress  is  that  which  asks  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  natural 
waterways — the  rivers  which,  when  channeled,  will  bear  the  burden  of  the 
commerce  of  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  people. 

Both  of  these  nation -building  enterprises  had  their  birth  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  a  group  of  men,  representing  every  State  and  Territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  organized  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  w  hich  has  convened 
annually  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  giving  to  the  West  the  internal 
expansion  it  is  capable  of  sustaining. 

They  elaborated  the  old  New  England  idea  of  democracy  and  gathered  into  a 
great  “town  meeting’’  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  claim  as  their  home 
seventy  per  cent  of  our  mainland.  And  their  purpose,  w'liich  is  no  mean  one, 
is  to  make  that  Congress  represent  seventy  per  cent  of  our  national  population 
rather  than  our  national  real  estate. 

The  sixteenth  session  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  held  in  Kansas  City, 
from  November  20  to  23  inclusive,  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history, 
not  only  because  it  stimulated  its  own  advocacy  of  its  second  great  task,  that  of 
improving  our  internal  waterways,  but  it  gave  birth  to  a  third  great  campaign  for 
the  expansion  of  industry,  prosperity,  and  peace.  It  inaugurated  a  Pan-American 
Patriotism  which,  within  a  century’s  time,  is  destined  to  dominate  the  world. 


The  Battle  of  Opportunity 

The  States  and  Territories  represented  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  cover 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  national  domain,  while  the  population  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  is  exactly  in  reverse.  Because  of  this  distribution  of 
population  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have,  by  constitutional  right, 
a  larger  representation  in  the  National  Congress  than  those  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Yet  the  Western  States,  with  a  smaller  Congressional  representation,  offer 
both  to  the  young  American  and  the  new  American  a  greater  opportunity  than 
the  eastern  third  affords.  It  is  this  fact  that  gave  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress 
being.  Its  battle  is  the  battle  of  opportunity.  This  Congress  of  the  West  is 
demonstrating  that  its  upward  of  two  millions  of  square  miles  means  prosperous 
peopie  rather  than  millions  of  alluvial  acres. 

It  is  because  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  is  pleading  for  an  expansion  of 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  for  Americans  in  a  broadly  patriotic 
rather  than  a  provincial  sense,  that  Secretary  Root  chose  its  sessions,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  other  Eastern  commercial  bodies 
that  invited  him,  to  deliver  his  plea  for  the  realization  of  the  commercial  marriage 
of  North  and  South  America,  which  was  the  great  dream  of  James  G.  Blaine 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

This  Congress  struck  twelve  when  Secretary  Root  delivered  his  notable  speech 
on  our  trade  relations  with  South  America.  In  a  most  logical  manner  he  pictured 
our  rise  to  commercial  supremacy,  and  our  transition  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  pure  commercial  expediency  he  showed  it  to  be  our  best 
opportunity  to  enter  the  South  American  field  with  our  capital;  to  establish 
banks  where  ten  per  cent  is  as  secure  as  four  per  cent  in  Manhattan.  Banks 
are  the  advance  agents  of  trade.  Germany,  England,  and  other  foreign  nations 
are  planting  their  commercial  fortifications  on  the  lands  that  should  be  our  own. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  political  instrument  rather  than  a  commercial 
one,  but  as  the  strongest  international  bond  operating  in  the  world  to-day  it 
fosters  a  sentiment  of  generosity  that  would  amount  to  not  less  than  a  preferential 
treaty  of  trade  if  we  would  but  foster  and  develop  it.  But  we  have  persistently 
ignored  it.  There  is  but  one  way  for  a  merchant  or  tradesman  to  go  to  Rio  or 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  is  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  twice.  During  the  last  year, 
as  Secretary  Root  pointed  out,  there  sailed  into  the  wonderful  harbor  of  Rio  over 
three  thousand  five  hundred  steamships  bearing  foreign  flags,  not  one  of  which 
was  American.  But  seven  times  in  the  twelve  months  did  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
unfurl  in  that  sunny  harbor,  and  each  time  it  was  borne  by  a  cheap  and  inconse¬ 
quential  “windjammer,”  two  of  which  were  in  distress. 

To  meet  this  first  need  in  trade’  expansion  to  the  South,  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  ship  subsidy  to  our  merchant  marine.  Thus,  on  the 
platform  of  Kansas  City  were  the  needs  of  the  shipyards  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
brought  into  a  common  issue  with  the  banks  of  La  Salle  Street  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  valleys. 

A  Commercial  Union  Necessary 

Kansas  is  the  greatest  wheat  field  in  the  world.  Canada  has  lured  many 
thousands  of  American  farmers  on  to  the  bread-producing  prairies  of  her  new 
West,  but  down  to  the  South,  in  the  Sierra  lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  are  great 
plateau  stretches  of  wheat  country  waiting  patiently  for  people  and  for  plows. 
Had  we  spent  in  developing  these  rich  liberty-loving  republics  one-tenth  of  the 
money  we  have  squandered  on  an  Oriental  archipelago,  we  should  be  fatter  of 
purse  and  less  embarrassed  through  the  reproaches  we  receive  from  home  and 
abroad  for  departing  from  the  primary  principles  of  democracy  into  the  field  of 
colonial  conquest. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  continents  of  the  Western  hemisphere  must  be 
brought  into  a  commercial  union.  Their  resources  and  their  people  complement 
each  other.  Latin  Americans  are  but  small  producers  of  coal  and  iron,  and  their 
people  are  not  endowed  with  our  inventive  genius.  Their  farms  will  be  tilled 
with  our  implements,  and  their  vast  deposits  of  precious  metals  will  be  released 
by  rails  from  our  rolling  mills.  They  in  turn  have  vast  forests  of  woods  we  can 
not  duplicate,  rubber,  medicinal  roots,  gold  and  silver  and  other  things  we  need. 
The  South  Americans  are  possessed  of  a  sunnier  temperament  than  we.  They 
love  literature,  music,  art,  and  the  graces  and  charms  of  life  as  we  love  dollars. 
Secretary  Root  put  it  well  when  he  said:  “We  accumulate  where  they  spend..  In 
a  congress  devoted  solely  to  discussions  of  commercial  affairs,  it  was  gratifying  to 
receive  from  a  South  American  a  spiritual  value  placed  on  trade.  The  true  Latin- 
American  spirit  was  interpreted  to  the  Congress  when  Senor  Enrique  Cortes, 
Minister  from  Colombia,  said: 

“My  view  and  my  hope  is  that  wealth  will  be  vanquished  in  its  struggle  against 
spirituality,  and  that  this  country,  which  has  been  so  rich  in  surprises  to  the  world,  will 
in  the  future,  at  no  distant  lime,  assume  the  heretofore  unknown  attitude,  of  a  nation 
becoming  the  upholder  of  the  high  principles  of  morality  and  the  virtue  of  justice,  love, 
and  good-will,  not  only  in  a  political  and  administrative  way,  but  likewise  in  its  inter¬ 
national  relations.  By  assuming  that  position  I  believe  this  great  nation  will  attain  a 
point  of  real  greatness  ent  rely  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that,  tmh  ed,  it 
will  carry  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  to  a  point  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  great 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  United  States  will  never  have  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  accumulation  of  too  much  justice  and  too  much  love  as  you  feel  now  that 
you  have  too  much  wealth.” 

It  would  be  worth  all  the  cost  of  a  dozen  fleets  of  trade  ships  if  we  could 
through  them  import  to  the  United  States  more  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  International 
Patriotism— the  kind  of  patriotism  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  m  its  frank, 


McClure’s  in  1907 


The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy 


The  Richest  Woman  Who  Has  Earned  the 
Money  Herself — Has  More  Absolute 
Authority  than  the  Pope  Himself 


Made  Rich  by  Her  Own  Efforts 


ONE  of  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  McClure's  in  1907  will  be  the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Glover  Eddy,  head  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  She  is  the 
richest  woman  in  the  United  States  who  got  her  money  by  her  own  efforts ; 
the  most  powerful  American  woman  by  all  odds,  easily  the  most  famous ; 
yet  no  one  has  before  ever  written  the  true  story  of  her  life.  She  is  85 
years  old,  has  been  three  times  married;  at  55  she  was  unknown  and  a 
dependent,  and  yet  she  has  worked  up  a  fortune  which  must  be  more  than 
$3,000,000.  She  is  the  most  nearly  absolute  church  head  in  the  world. 


Only  Clergyman  in  Church  of  60,000 

IN  no  Christian  Science  church  is  there  any  ceremony  permitted,  only 
readings  from  the  Bible  and  from  her  writings.  She  is  the  only 
clergyman  in  the  Christian  Science  Church,  although  there  are  600 
branches.  The  others  are  merely  teachers  and  readers.  At  one  time 
she  was  the  owner  of  practically  all  the  property  of  the  church.  She 
gave  it  back  later.  The  visits  of  loyal  Christian  Scientists  to  the 
“Mother  Room”  in  the  old  church,  which  is  arranged  for  her  use  and 
which  she  has  occupied  only  three  times,  are  like  visits  to  the  Grotto 
of  the  Nativity  for  reverence  and  respect.  When  she  permitted 
pilgrimages  to  Concord,  thousands  of  Christian  Scientists  came  for  one 
glimpse  of  her  and  for  a  few  words  of  benediction.  When  she  ordered 
these  pilgrimages  to  cease  they  obeyed  her  absolutely. 


Five  People  Worked  Two  Years  on  It 


THE  whole  story  of  her  life  is  a  romance.  McClure's  Maga¬ 
zine  is  going  to  tell  the  story  for  the  first  time.  Never  was  a 
series  of  articles  in  any  magazine  more  carefully  prepared  than 
this.  Georgine  Milmine,  the  author,  has  worked  on  it  steadily  for 
more  than  two  years,  gathering  data,  and  five  of  the  members  of  the 
McClure  staff  have  helped  to  confirm  and  fill  out  her  results.  It  is 
not  an  attack  on  Christian  Science.  It  is  the  history  of  a  remarkable 
woman  and  movement. 


Two  strong,  attention-compelling,  great  stories  that  will  run  in  McClure's  next 
year.  Schurz  began  in  November.  Mrs.  Eddy  begins  in  January.  Each  alone 
is  worth  $1.00.  The  two,  with  hundieds  of  other  stories,  articles  and  pictures, 
give  a  25-cent  magazine  at  a  10-cent  price.  Send  $1.00  in  any  form  at  our  risk 
to-day.  Nothing  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  good  magazine  has  been  sacrificed 
for  these  two  stories.  McClure's  will  contain  not  only  the  best  fiction  by  ever 
popular  and  new  story  writers,  but  inside  accounts  of  important  events  and  intimate 
descriptions  of  important  men  from  its  staff  of  national  reporters. 


S.  S.  McCLURE  COMPANY,  49  East  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York 


A  UINIQUE  HOLIDAY 


SHARPS’ 


CURT 

95c 


FAMOUS  MILITARY  CARBINE 


32  page  booklet  sent  by  mail  upon  request. 


50  caliber  center  fire,  barrel  22  inches  long,  weight  1%  pounds.  These  carbines 
in  their  present  condition  are  unserviceable  as  they  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  but  are  desir¬ 
able  War  Relics,  Curios,  or  decorations  for  Cosy  Corners,  Dens,  Hallways,  &c. 

CHAS.  J.  GODFREY,  111  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOU  need  no  longer  worry  about  entertaining. 
We  will  tell  you  how  to  entertain  with  Con¬ 
gress  Cards  in  so  many  novel  ways  that  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  each  entertainment  will 
never  flag  for  a  moment. 

All  we  ask,  in  return,  is  that  you  will  try  Congress 
Cards. 

For  we  know  that  if  you  do  try  Congress  Cards, 
you  will  never  play  with  any  others. 

Congress  Cards  are  not  ordinary  cards. 

You  find  in  them  a  quality— an  exclusiveness, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  refined  surroundings. 

They  have  magnetic  playing  qualities  which 
make  them  a  most  suitable  basis  for  your  enter¬ 
taining. 

That  is  why  your  guests, 
once  seated  with  crisp  new 
packs  of  Congress  Cards, 
will  entertain  themselves. 

And  now,  for  novelty  in 
your  entertainments,  we 
have  published  a  book, 

"Entertaining  with  Cards.’’ 

Among  the  many  enter¬ 
tainments  fully  described  in 
this  book  are: 


Fancy  Dress  Card  Parties’ 


(Historical  Card  Party,  Shakespearean  Card  Party,  Dickens  Card 
Party,  Masquerade  Party.) 

“Costumes  may  be  of  miscellaneous  character,  or  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  historical  personages, Dickens  or  Shakespearean  characters, 
etc.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  hostess.  Invitation*  for  a  Shakes¬ 
pearean  Card  Party  may  read 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Smith. 

Greeting: 

“Lend  thy  serious  hearing  to  what  I  shall  unfold." — Hamlet. 

“Sir  (and  Lady),  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 

Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy." 

—Merchant of  Venice. 

“8ay,  what  abridgment 

Have  you  for  this  evening?" — Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

“Whist  will  be  the  pastime — passing  excellent." 

—Taming  of  the  Shrew . 

*'If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come 
Let  not  my  letter." — Merchant  of  Venice. 

April  twenty-first,  at  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Brown. 


“Tally  Cards  may  be  decorated  with  pen  or 
brush  Stratford  scenes,  or  with  illustrations  of 
scenes  from  Shakespeare’s  plays.” 

Prizes,  favors,  appropriate  and  Inexpensive 
decorations,  costumes,  menus,  etc.,  are  easily 
arranged  by  following  the  directions  in  this  book. 

Under  the  same  heading  of  “Fancy  Dress  Card 
Parties,”  the  book  describes  celebrations  in 
honor  of  our  Presidents  in  rotation;  Masquerade 
Card  Parties,  etc.  The  cards  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  these  entertainments  are  Congress  Cards, 
with  In  Old  Madrid ,  Parisian ,  George  IVashington , 
Chefoo,  Minuet,  Pocahontas,  and  other  fancy  cos 
tume  backs. 

The  backs  of  Congress 
Cards  are  miniature  art 
gems  reproduced  from  ex¬ 
clusive  paintings  and  so 
beautiful  that  they  are  often 
framed. 

You  have  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  designs,  subjects  and 
decorative  schemes  to 
choose  from-  all  in  the  rich 
est  colors  and  gold. 

The  faces  of  Congress 
Cards  are  distinctly  printed  and  the  corner  Indexes 
are  large— legible. 

Congress  Cards  are  perfectly  uniform  in  size  and 
thickness,  edges  smooth  and  even,  and  finished 
with  pure  burnished  gold-leaf. 

They  are  smooth,  slippery  and  snappy,  with  a 
dealing  and  playing  quality  that  puts  vim  into  any 
card  game. 

They  “feel”  good  to  yonr  hands  and  you  appreciate 
their  quality  the  minute  you  run  them  through  your 
fingers. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  the  back  you  want.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps 
for  .  ailing  expenses  or  the  seal  which  fastens  the  inside 
wraprer  of  Congress  Cards,  and  we  will  send  book  and 
illustrations  of  all  Congress  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards  if  you 
will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of  card  enter¬ 
tainment  or  any  novel  feature  for  card  parties  not  found 
in  our  book. 


ngress 
Cards 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Station  V,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“Fancy  Dress  Card  Parties” 


Special  Automobile  Show  Issues  of 


January  17  for  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  Show 
February  7  for  Coliseum  -  Armory,  Chicago,  Show 

Each  issue  will  contain  200  or  more  pages  of  descriptive  matter,  announcements, 
etc.,  regarding  new  models,  new  devices,  accessories,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

MnTnR  A  C’  p  has  rePutati°n  Of  producing  the  most  attractive 
"iw  1  V-yfY  AY  vat,  weekly  in  the  world  devoted  to  automobiling. 

Send  for  particulars  regarding  our  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  POLICY. 
$2,000.00  FULL  PAID  NON-ASSESSABLE  POLICY  in  responsible  Company 
will  be  issued  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  —  with  each  yearly  subscription  received 
prior  to  February  1,  1907. 

This  policy  carries  SPECIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CLAUSE  —  and  provides  for 
WEEKLY  INDEMNITY. 

Subscription  Price  $1.00  for  6  months,  $2.00  for  12  months.  Your  order  sent  before  January 
1st  will  be  dated  from  January  1st.  Previous  issues  will  be  sent  as  premium 

/T/'V’TZYD  A/^C  reaches  a  money  spending  clientele.  Circulation  15,000  weekly 
1V1U  1  UK  /YAat  Ad.  rates  on  application.  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

MOTOR  AGE,  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen,  Manager,  311  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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FORD  6 -CYLINDER 


Touring  Car — 1907  Model  “K” 

1907  Will  be  a  6-Cylinder  Year.  We  made  that 
assertion  just  a  year  ago — when  the  Ford  six-cylinder 
model,  now  known  as  “the  car  that  made  the  fame 
of  sixes,”  was  first  announced. 

The  Basis  of  That  Statement  was  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
six-cylinder  motor  with  cranks  set  at  1  20  degrees  was  obtained 
the  “mechanical  ultimate”  of  automobile  motor  design.  It  was 
based,  not  on  a  hope — a  “wish  that  was  father  to  the  thought” — 
but  on  the  mechanical  fact  that  in  six-cylinders  we  obtain  results 
that  are  impossible  of  realization  in  any  other  known  form  of 
gasolene  engine  —  beyond  six  we  gain  nothing ;  in  less  than 
six  we  have  imperfection. 

That  We  Were  Right  in  our  prediction  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  over  half 
the  makers  of  Europe  have  succumbed  to  the  six-cylinder  demand;  at  least  ten 
American  makers  have  followed  the  Ford  lead  in  this  direction,  and  those  who 
are  not  doing  so  find  it  necessary  to  make  excuses  for  not  keeping  up  with  the 
procession. 

The  Success  of  the  House  of  Ford  from  the  first  was  based  on  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  average  man  to  get  at  the  truth.  Every  move  we 
have  made  has  been  sensational — because  it  was  original — was  ahead  of  the 
times.  Wise-acres  said  we  would  find  our  public  unready  for  us.  They  said 
it  when  Ford  built  “doubles”  in  the  “one-lunger”  days.  It  was  repeated  when 
we  built  a  four-cylinder  touring  car  at  a  reachable  price  (the  others  were  all 
copying  our  “doubles”  so  we  moved  up  a  step) — then  again  when  our  four- 
cylinder  $500  runabout  was  announced;  and  the  changes  are  still  being  rung 
on  that  old  fallacy  in  its  application  to  “sixes.” 

The  Supremacy  of  Sixes  lies  in  the  total  absence  of  vibration — this  type  of 
motor  is  perfectly  balanced  both  as  to  torque  and  mechanical  parts.  This  per¬ 
fect  balance  makes  for  noiselessness.  Then  the  impulses  overlapping  each  other 
as  they  do,  make  this  the  most  flexible  motor  possible — it  has  excess  power  at 
slow  as  well  as  at  high  speeds.  It  is  lighter  than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  four- 
cylinder  car  of  the  same  power — -very  little  dead  fly-wheel  weight,  smaller 
cylinders  and  other  parts.  It  combines  the  silence  of  the  electric  with  the 
flexibility  of  a  steam  engine  and  the  economy,  simplicity  and  greater  possibilities 
of  the  gas  engine. 

In  High  Class  Cars  — cars  of  more  than  35  or  40  horse  power — six-cylinders 
are  here  to  stay.  More  trouble  for  the  maker  perhaps — that  much  less  for  the 
user.  The  buyer  of  a  six-cylinder  Ford  has  the  comfortable  feeling — the 
satisfaction — of  knowing  he  has  the  best. 

We  Believe  It  is  Impossible  to  produce  a  more  luxurious,  a  more  service¬ 
able  or  a  better  car  in  every  respect  than  the  1907  Ford  Model  “K”  at  any 
price.  40  horse  power — at  the  wheels.  Weighs  2600  pounds.  34"  x  4"  tires; 
wheel  base  120"  tread  56".  Speed  up  to  sixty  miles  with  full  load  —  down 
to  a  crawl  on  high  gear — by  throttle  control  alone.  Chrome  nickel  steel  used 
throughout — frame,  shafts,  gears,  and  other  working  parts.  Cylinders,  pistons, 
crank-shafts  and  other  motor  parts  ground  to  micrometrical  exactness.  Seats 
five  liberally — seven  comfortably. 

We  Are  the  Largest  makers  of  six-cylinder  motor  cars  in  ^2§00  00 


the  world — quantity  production  makes  our  prices  possible — 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers *  Association 


BRANCHES: 


147-149-151-153  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON  1721-23  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  111  Main  St.,  BUFFALO 
1444  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO  Broad  and  Buttonwood  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA 

1913  S.  E.  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND  318-320  E.  11th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY 

CANADIAN  TRADE  supplied  by  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ontario 


crude,  Western  way  is  trying  to  build  and  foster.  However  near  we  may  approach 
these  ends  through  ships,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia 
it  is  all  land.  The  fields  of  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  mines  of  Nevada  were  never 
developed  by  ships.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  had  to  be  joined  by  cold  ribs  of 
steel  before  we  could  talk  of  Oriental  trade.  So  must  the  North  and  South  con¬ 
tinents  be  united  by  rail  before  the  Kansas  City  prophesies  can  be  made  real.  The 
Pan-American  Railroad,  for  so  many  years  under  the  direct  supervision  of  such 
skilled  builders  as  Colonel  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  St.  Louis,  Senator  Davis  of  West 
Virginia,  and  President  Cassatt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  clearly  the  next 
great  thing  to  do. 

Kansas  City,  whose  people  are  famous  for  both  hospitality  and  enterprise,  will 
now  have  no  greater  claim  to  fame  than  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Pan- 
American  Commercial  Union.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  has  expanded  its 
purpose  from  the  promotion  of  half  a  country  to  the  conquest  of  a  continent. 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  MUCK-RAKE  AND  THE 
MAN  WITH  A  JOB 

By  FRANK  CRANE 

'THE  word  muck-raker  is  an  epithet.  An  epithet  is  always  historically  instruc- 

tive.  It  usually  exhibits  at  a  glance  a  man’s  value  to  the  world  and  the 
world’s  contempt  for  him.  It  is  cursing  as  a  fine  art. 

The  word  Christian  was  originally  a  pagan  jibe;  Methodist  a  slur,  and  mug¬ 
wump  an  expression  of  scorn.  The  condemned  took  up  the  challenge  and  gloried 
in  what  was  said  to  be  their  shame.  Christians  boast  of  their  name ;  Methodists 
are  proud  of  their  title,  and  the  outcast  mugwumps  have  become  the  kid-gloved 
elite  of  politics. 

Muck-rakers  were  called  such,  using  an  illustration  from  Bunyan,  as  a  term  of 
degradation.  They  “denied  the  allegation  and  defied  the  alligator.”  But  who 
knows?  Perhaps  some  day  the  Newport  descendants  of  the  poor  writers  who  are 
now  cursing  themselves  rich  may  bear  upon  their  automobile  doors  and  have 
engraved  upon  their  sugar-tongs  the  escutcheon  of  a  muck-rake. 

It  is  not  because  he  rakes  up  scandals  and  looks  only  for  shame  that  the  muck- 
raker  has  come  into  his  kingdom ;  he  refused  to  be  side-tracked  by  such  a  charge. 
Scandal-mongers  we  have  had  a-plenty,  from  the  village  gossip  to  the  vermin  who 
publish  the  Chicago  “Club-Fellow”  and  the  New  York  “Town  Topics.” 

But  the  muck-raker  has  done  better  than  that.  He  is  the  man  who  has  dared 
to  knock  to  pieces  the  great  American  mud  god,  “Success.” 

There  never  was  an  idol  made  of  cheaper,  commoner  dirt.  We  have  kow-towed 
to  it  so  long  we  think  it’s  blasphemy  to  speak  against  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
“success”  is  as  often  as  not  destructive  to  character.  A  good  way  to  lose  your 
soul  is  to  gain  the  world. 

The  thirst  for  a  fine,  high,  and  noble  order  of  life  is  unquenchable  in  the  bosoms 
of  men.  But  the  poor  runts  we  have  elected  to  this  superior  class!  It  is  to  laugh! 
Once  the  earth  had  kings  and  dukes  and  people  of  birth.  Lacking  knowledge  of 
true  godlike  aristocracy  of  Brains  and  Character,  we  set  up  these  pitiful  driblets 
of  first  families.  The  Frenchmen  of  Paris  and  thereabout,  and  the  American 
Colonists,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  great  time  smashing 
these  cheap  pottery  divinities. 

Nowadays  we,  having  been  delivered  of  the  old  gods  of  Egypt,  have  made  unto 
ourselves  a  new  golden  calf.  It  is  money.  Those  who  have  heaps  of  it  are  called 
selects — blue-points.  The  rest  of  us  are  common.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel! 

We  believe  in  money,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  “Success.”  All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  men  except  words  against  the 
Successful.  Millions  can  do  no  wrong.  Vested  interests  are  sacred,  and  the 
Senate  are  the  vestal  virgins. 

Enter  the  Muck-Raker 

We  were  decorating  our  national  Pantheon,  in  much  pride,  with  the  busts  of 
the  Caesars  to  whom  we  had  voted  divine  honors.  There  stood  the  togaed  forms 
of  Julius  Caesar  Rockefeller  and  Augustus  Armour  and  Hadrian  Hyde  and 
Claudius  Depew,  and  we  began  to  walk  chesty  before  the  Old  World.  We  met 
and  sang:  “Ave,  Wall  Street,  Immortalis!” 

Then  along  came  a  sockless  Socialist,  there  were  a  few  vigorous  swipes  with 
the  rake,  and  now  the  unbeliever  in  our  gods  grows  ribald  over  us. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  muck-raker.  Most  of  us  are  Men  with  Jobs.  We  are 
holding  on  to  the  same  with  more  or  less  circumspection.  We  have  to  do  it  to 
keep  the  children  in  school  and  the  Missus  in  the  Browning  class.  We  can’t  talk 
out  ourselves,  but,  oh !  our  hearts  go  out  in  the  dark  to  the  muck-raker. 

The  man  with  a  job  is  legion.  His  virtue  is  caution.  He  walks  softly  before 
the  Lord.  He  has  a  neat,  shifty  sidestep  and  can  dodge  trouble  every  time. 

Sometimes  he  is  a  bishop  and  says  nothing  in  a  deep,  orotund  voice.  Or  he  has 
a  newspaper,  and  his  news  is  edited  from  the  counting-room.  He  sits  in  the 
Senate,  and  doesn’t  forget  the  corporation  who  put  him  there.  He  may  be  a 
judge,  but  he  knows  the  political  boss  who  got  him  his  nomination.  He  may  be 
called  Governor,  but  his  real  business  is  keeping  up  his  fences.  He  may  preach  a 
platitudinous  gospel  fervently  and  be  strenuous  in  denouncing  the  Turk  or  any  one 
else  who  lives  far  enough  away.  Or  the  muck-raker  may  be  a  she,  and  engaged 
in  the  noble  ambition  of  butting  into  society,  and  she  knows  enough  to  sneeze 
when  Mrs.  Thingummy  takes  snuff. 

Somehow  this  muck-raking  outbreak  has  heartened  the  old-fashioned  and  true 
American  man.  It  has  been  a  superb  demonstration  of  the  power  of  conscience. 
Respected  knavery  and  vested  time-honored  fraud  sneered  over  its  champagne  cup 
at  the  puny  penny-a-liners  who  were  after  them.  But  it  was  David  and  Goliath 
again.  The  giants  in  white  shirtfronts  and  muttonchop  whiskers  fled  before  the 
unshaven. 

We  had  thought  that  the  Depew-McCurdy-Rockefeller-Rogers  group  were 
not  of  this  earth;  and  then,  presto!  we  discovered  they  were  simply  clay,  and  very 
common — just  common  clay.  And  so,  countrymen,  you  who  worship  “Success” 
in  your  groves  and  high  places,  your  god  is  a  proven  fraud  after  all.  Money  can 
go  to  the  penitentiary.  The  snob,  the  sham,  and  the  humbug  invariably  come 
to  grief. 

Bill  Nye  late  one  night  entered  a  fashionable  New  York  hotel  and  asked  for  a 
room.  He  looked  seedy,  so  the  be-diamonded  clerk  told  him  there  was  only  one 
room  left,  and  that  under  the  cornice;  and  that  he’d  have  to  pay  in  advance. 
“Oh,  all  right,”  was  the  humorist’s  reply.  He  wrote  his  name  in  the  register  and 
pulled  a  heavy  roll  of  yellowback  bills.  When  the  clerk  saw  the  roll  and  the  name 
a  great  light  dawned  on  him.  “By  the  way,  Mr.  Nye,”  he  said,  with  sugar  in  his 
voice,  “come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  an  elegant  room  on  the  second  floor  you  can 
have.  I’d  forgotten.”  “Oh,  all  right,”  said  Nye.  “But  do  you  know.”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  remind  me  of  Clay?”  The  clerk  swelled  and  answered:  “Why,  no,  I 
don’t  think  any  one  ever  told  me  I  looked  like  Henry  Clay.”  “Oh,  not  Henry, 
responded  Nye,  “not  Henry,  just  common  ordinary  clay,  you  know — mud.” 

£0  YEARS’  SUPREMACY 

The  supremacy  of  Borden’s  products  is  due  to  50  years’  scientific  education  of  dairymen  and  employes 
with  a  fixed  purpose  to  supply  only  the  BEST.  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerless  Brand  Evaporate 
Cream  fill  every  milk  requirement. — Adv. 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


I 


What  to  Demand  in 
Closet 


Water  seal  of  unusual 
depth,  making  escape 
of  sewer  gas  impos¬ 
sible. 


Vacuum  chamber  into 
■which  entire  contents 
of  bowl  are  drawn  by 
syphonic  action. 


To  know  what  a  closet  should  be  to  be 
safe,  study  the  sectional  view  showing  the 
principle  and  action  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet.  If 
your  closet  is  not  self-cleaning,  odorless,  positive  in  its 
action  when  flushed,  replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo, — “the  closet  of  health. 

The  Sy-Clo  Closet  overcomes  the  offensive  and  dangerous  faults  of  the 
common  closet  of  the  wash-out  variety  by  its  syphonic  action.  In  addition  to  a 
copious  flush  of  water  from  above,  a  powerful  jet  of  water  enters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  This  starts  the  flow  of  water  over  the  retaining  rim  into  the  soil 
pipe,  where  a  vacuum,  or  suction  is  formed,  into  which  the  entire  contents  of 
the  bowl  are  drawn.  If  your  closet  merely  empties  without  thoroughly 
washing  the  bowl,  replace  it  with  the 


The  same  thing  that  makes 
a  Franklin  the  best  winter  car, 
makes  it  the  ablest  car  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Franklin  air-cooling  has  nothing  to  freeze;  no  plumbing 
to  mend;  no  thawing  out  or  warming  up  to  do,  but  main¬ 
tains  a  perfect  cylinder-temperature  from  the  first  explosion 
— on  the  coldest  day,  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  under 
the  hardest  driving. 

On  smooth  roads  or  on  rough  and  heavy  mountain 
grades,  through  snow,  sand  or  mud,  Franklin  air-cooling 
always  means  great  and  ready  motor-efficiency,  relieved  of 
needless  weight  and  thus  transformed  into  the  highest  ability 
at  the  lowest  operating-cost  and  tire-cost.  And  the  light 
weight  Franklin  jar-absorbing  structure  means  full  power 
usable  on  all  roads,  and  a  luxury  of  speed  and  comfort  not 
known  in  any  other  car. 

“Motoring  Luxury,”  the  subject  of  the  latest  1907  Franklin  Catalogue,  is  not 
mere  upholstering  and  appointment.  It  is  absolute  comfort  and  enjoyment  on 
long  tours,  freedom  from  annoyance,  unhampered  use  of  power.  Send  for  this 
handsome  and  clear-thinking  book,  also  for  Whitman’s  clever  story  “Across 
America  in  a  Franklin.” 


Shaft-drive  Runabout  $1800 

4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1850 


4-cylinder  Touring-car 
6-cylinder  Touring-car 


$2800 

$4000 


Prices  in  standard  colors  and  equipment,  f.  o.  b  Syracuse. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  an. I  colors,  extra. 


H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


trade  mark. 


The  Sy-Clo  Closet  as  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  sectional  view, 
is  formed  in  a  single  piece— fine  hand-moulded  china— without  a  crack  or 
crevice  where  impurity  can  odge.  Unaffected  by  water,  acid  or  wear. 
No  enamel  to  chip  or  crack.  If  your  closet  is  different  in  any  respect, 
it  is  unsafe.  Replace  it  with  ':he  Sy-Clo. 

The  name  “  Sy-Clo  ”  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has  the  united  endorse¬ 
ment  of  eighteen  of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

FREE.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  plumber,  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Household  Health.”  It  will  tell  you  how  to  be  certain  of  the  sanitation  of  your 
home,  and  may  explain  the  cause  of  past  illnesses  you  have  never  understood. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the  same  material  as 

the  Sy-Clo  Closet. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


It's  in  the  burner  that  the 
PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  differs 
so  radically  from  the  old-fashioned 
oil  heaters.  It  is  the  burner  that  makes 
the  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  the 
greatest  heat-producer  of  all — heat 
that  can  be  felt  instantly — that  keeps 
the  room  or  hallway  warm  and  cozy 
when  the  other  stoves  fail— intense 
heat  at  the  least  cost  and  without 
smoke  or  smell.  The  burner  of  the 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 


prevents  the  wick  being  turned  too  high  or 
too  low.  This  device  alone  makes  the 
PERFECTION  the  most  desirable  heater  you 
can  buy.  Made  in  two  finishes — nickel  and 
japan.  Fount  and  wick  carrier  are  made  of 
brass  throughout.  Holds  four  quarts  of  oil 
and  burns  nine  hours.  You  can  carry  it  about 
— upstairs,  downstairs,  anywhere 
where  more  heat  is  required. 

Every  heater  Warranted.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s  write  to  our  near¬ 
est  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE 


A  ]\7fP  is  unexcelled  in  light- 
■* — 'Ya.IVJ.4.  giving  power  and  for 

general  household  use.  An  ornament  io 
library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Made  of  brass  through¬ 
out  and  nickel  finished.  Perfectly  constructed?  absolutely  safe. 
Ebery  lamp  warranted.  At  dealer’s  or  write  to  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Cut  Out 
the 

Worry 


and  you  double  your  capacity  for  the  kind  of  work  that  counts 
— the  snappy,  clear-headed,  driving  work  that  brings  things 
to  pass. 

Cut  out  the  worry  that  undermines  your  strength  when 
you  glance  around  the  breakfast  table  at  your  little  family,  and 
realize  that  you  haven’t  saved  a  cent  against  the  day  when 
they  may  be  sitting  there  without  you. 

A  very  little  money  saved — not  spent — just  now,  can  be 
made  to  mean  a  great  deal  later  on. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  save  from  a 
moderate  income,  enough  to  provide  liberally  for  your  family 
through  Life  Insurance. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

-SEND  IN  COUPON - — — 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  free  particulars 
and  rates  of  Endowment  Policies. 

For  $ .  Age . 


Address . 

Occupation 


Dept.  Y 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2*50  per  line,  less  5/  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1906 
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EGGS  ALL  WINTER  IF  YOU  FEED  YOUR  LAYING 
FOWLS  EATON’S  PERFECTION  MASH  MIXTURE.  It 
is  not  a  condiment  or  a  condition  powder,  it  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  No  other  mash  compares  with  this;  it  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Give  this  product  a  trial  ;  ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Eaton  Grain  and  Feed  Company, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CANARIES.  Imported  German  Birds  in  full  son?. 
Sweet,  melodious  voices;  only  $3.00  each.  Females  $1.00 
each.  Live  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  DOG  AND  CAT,  SICK 
OR  WELL.  USE  DR.  DANIELS’  HOME  TREATMENT. 
Book  Mailed  Free.  Dr.  A.  C.  Daniels,  173  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass 

POULTRY  HERALD.  Monthly,  17th  year,  best  illus¬ 
trated,  most  practical  and  reliable  poultry  paper;  edited 
by  former  manager  world’s  largest  poultry  farm,  assisted 
by  Ex-Pres.  American  Poultry  Ass’n.  50c.  a  year.  168 
page  guide  to  success  with  poultry  free  with  subscription 
Poultry  Herald,  Dept.  S,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS' 
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POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLORED  POST  CARDS.  The 
most  beautiful  executed  anywhere.  100  varieties.  The  set 
post  paid  for  $1.25.  To  Dealers  $7.50  per  M  net.  Catalog 
furnished.  Frank  S.  Thayer,  Publisher,  Denver. 

BOSTON  POST  CARDS.  Send  $1.00  for  100  Colored  Bos¬ 
ton  Views.  Subscription  one  year  to  Post  Card  Gazette 
and  membership  in  greatest  exchange  club  in  the  world. 
Wilson  Post  Card  Store,  266A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LATEST  NOVELTIES 
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TOYS  GAMES 

PLAY  BALL  WINTER  OR  SUMMER,  at  Home,  Abroad, 
on  Steamboat,  Railway  Train  or  at  Fireside.  Best  game 
invented.  Reproduces  the  outdoor  game.  For  boy  or  girl. 
Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  for  sample  Pocket  Base  Ball  Game. 
W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 

MOTION  PICTURE  Machines,  Film  Views,  Magic  Lan¬ 
terns,  Slides,  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalogue 
Free.  We  also  Buy  Magic  Picture  Machines,  Films, Slides, 
etc.  A.  A.  Harbach,  809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS.  100  late  N.  Y.  City  Scenes, 
$2.00;  80  South  California,  $1.60;  100  World  Views,  $1.00, 
all  different;  fine  Stereoscope,  25c.  postpaid.  Agents 
wanted.  V.  C.  Ward,  50  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

“QUIEN  SABE,”  THE  NEW  PARKER  GAME.  No 
game,  save  our  game  Pit,  has  met  with  the  immense  suc¬ 
cess  of  Quien  Sabe.  The  greatest  fun  of  any  game  in  the 
world.  Learned  in  two  minutes;  catchy  as  wildfire;  en¬ 
tirely  unique.  120  card  pack,  50  cents.  Sold  everywhere, 
or  mailed  promptly  for  price.  Parker  Brothers,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


R  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


BUTCHER’S  Boston  Polish  is  the  best  finish  made  for 
floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Notbrittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house  furnishings. 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  SAUSAGE  —  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE  PORK ;  contains  nothing  else  except  the  season¬ 
ing  that  made  it  famous;  the  genuine  article.  4  lbs.  by 
express  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  $1.  Creelman  Packing 
Co.,  3141  Carter  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

FOR  NEW  YEAR’S.  Something  attractive  and  valuable 
the  whole  year  through.  What  better  than  an  Art  Calen¬ 
dar?  Not  fancy  designs  or  tiresome  chromos,  but  splen¬ 
didly  reproduced  paintings  by  the  foremost  American 
Artists,  each  worthy  of  framing.  Remington’s  Indian 
Calendar  has  five  of  his  best  paintings  tipped  on  hand¬ 
some  brown  mounts,  12x18  inches,  $2.00.  Maxfield  Par¬ 
rish’s  “Seasons”  Calendar,  including  “Spring,”  “Sum¬ 
mer,”  and  “Harvest,”  15  x  21  inches,  $2.50.  Mailed  in  flat 
box.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  calendars  may  be  re¬ 
turned  and  monev  will  be  refunded.  Send  at  once.  C.  W. 
Stevens  Co.,  414  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


TducationITl1 

It1 — 
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HIGHER  SALARIES  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  for  the  same  class  of  work  than  with  private  em¬ 
ployers.  Hours  short ;  pay  good  ;  chances  of  promotion 
excellent.  Write  for  free  list  of  positions.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MINING  INVESTMENTS.  Good,  bad  and  indifferent  are 
described  in  the  Copper  Handbook  which  lists  4,626  mines 
and  attempts  at  mines,  exposing  many  swindles.  Address, 
Copper  Handbook,  2  Montezuma  St.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

PREFERRED  STOCK  NETTING  8$  ON  SELLING 
PRICE.  Other  good  stocks  4%  to  7$.  Don’t  waste  money 
in  wild  cat  mining  schemes  when  you  can  get  handsome 
returns  on  gilt  edge  securities  at  home.  Nothing  so  good 
for  New  Year’s  present  as  share  or  two  of  dividend  paying 
stock.  Write  now  for  information.  Reference  any  bank 
this  city.  Meeker,  Gray  &  Co.,  dealers  in  securities, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

WE  OFFER  THE  6$  GOLD  BONDS  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.  Denomination  $1,000.  Send  at  once  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  statements  of  earnings.  Meadows,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  PE  RIO  D I C A  L  S 


TAX  FREE  DENATURED  ALCOHOL.  Its  bearing  on 
future  corn  prices.  28  pages,  Second  Edition  Free.  Of 
vital  importance  to  Manufacturers,  Distillers,  Investors, 
Speculators,  Farmers  and  others.  Write  for  this  booklet. 
E.  W.  Wagner,  99  Board  of  Trade  Bidg.,  Chicago. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEhT 

U 

II SM 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER’S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
had  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  ready  for  you  to  frame. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  160  miniature  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co., 
410  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C. 
Established  1869. 


^ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with 
standard  key  and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up; 
circular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.CortlandtSt.,N.Y. 


YACHTS  BOATS? 

li  o 


75  FT.  HIGH  SPEED  CRUISING  BOAT,  STANDARD 
MOTOR;  57  ft.  Cabin  Cruiser,  one  state  room,  good  deck; 
34  ft.  Hunting  Cabin,  Buffalo  Motor,  latest  type.  If 
interested  in  boats,  write  us  your  requirements.  McIntosh 
Yacht  Agency,  32  Broadway,  New  Yoik. 


AUTOMOBILES 

4... 

- _ ^ 

JT7T, 

SUNDRIES 

REMARKABLE  SALE  POPE-TRIBU 
ABOUTS,  $350.  Every  automobile  new, 
Factory.  Just  the  thing  for  that  Xmas  presen 
lay,  write  at  once  for  circulars  and  full 
United  Automobile  Co.,  136  W.  38th  St.,  New 

NE  RUN- 
direct  from 
t.  Don’t  de- 
mformation. 
York,  N.  Y. 

MOI'OR-CYCLES  $40.00.  Send  for  list  No.  1(2,  and 
complete  catalogue  of  castings,  engines,  frames,  etc 
Harry  R.  Geer  Co.,  1071  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Motor¬ 
cycles  and  supplies  exclusively. 


5  PER  CENT  ON  SAVINGS  with  security  absolutely 
assured.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  guaranteed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  Real  Estate  deposited  with 
one  of  the  biggest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  Money 
withdrawable  at  any  time  without  loss  of  interest.  Write 
for  booklet.  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co.,  1052 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


FINE  CORNER  LOT  in  best  section  of  fashionable 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City.  42x113  ft.  Suitable  for  apart¬ 
ment  house  or  hotel.  Price  $7,500.00.  M.  Whelan.  1301 
Wolf  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COOS  BAY  NEXT.  Oregon's  Coast  City.  Buy  lots 

in  Schaefer’s  Addition  for  Location — not  phraseology _ 

which  is  “Central,”  between  Empire,  North  Bend  and 
Marshfield,  on  the  Bay.  Geo.  J.  Schaefer,  Desk  E,  317 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 


Classified 

Advertising 


flj  Every  advertisement  submitted  for  Collier’s 
Classified  Service  is  scrutinized  closely.  If  its 
text  suggests  the  slightest  probability  of  double 
dealing,  it  is  “suspended”  until  the  standing  of 
the  advertisement  can  be  looked  into. 

C]j  A  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  business  is 
lost  each  week  through  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy,  yet  we  hope  to  make  up  these  losses 
many  times  over  as  soon  as  honest  advertisers 
realize  what  we  are  doing  for  them. 

CJ  Your  advertisement — would  you  prefer  to  have 
it  mixed  in  with  all  sorts  of  dubious  catchpenny 
offers  or  keeping  company  with  respectable 
offers  of  reputable  men  ? 


Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infi  ingers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSIN  ESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  InOkla- 
homa  and  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  yet 
producing  the  crops  of  which  it  is  capable;  practically  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  towns.  There  is  need  of  more 
hands  to  develop  the  country  ;  few  lines  of  business  are 
adequately  represented  ;  there  are  openings  of  all  sorts 
for  the  right  men.  Are  you  one?  W rite  for  particulars. 
S.  G.  Langston,  Immigration  Agent,  M.  K.  T.  Ry.,  Room 
689,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GENERAL  AGENCIES,  TO  DEAL  DIRECTLY  WITH 

THE  MANUFACTURERS,  wherever  they  are  not  repre¬ 
sented,  for  one  of  the  very  best  typewriters — one  of  the 
foremost  in  favor  and  use  in  the  United  States.  Satis¬ 
factory  discounts  granted.  Rare  chances  for  active,  able 
men  with  some  capital.  The  machines  have  been  upon  the 
market  15  years  and  are  largely  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  leading  concerns.  Address  Densmore 
Typewriter  Company,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S. 

WANTED.  Experienced  salesman  or  merchant  in 
every  town  or  city  where  not  already  represented,  to  take 
orders  for  our  extensively  advertised,  guaranteed,  men’s 
tailoring.  Popular  prices  ;  complete  sample  equipment 
free;  good  steady  income.  Also  woolens  in  the  piece  and 
accessories  furnished  for  opening  up-to-date  tailoring 
stores ;  no  investment  required.  Men  of  good  standing 
write  for  particulars.  Strauss  Brothers,  232  Monroe  St., 
Largest  Wholesale  Tailors,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE  PATENT.  The  best  grate  heater  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  100$  more  heat  than  the  old  time  ones.  A 
chance  of  a  life-time  for  some  one  to  make  a  fortune. 
Will  sell  the  patent  outright.  Write  at  once.  T.  B. 
Bayless,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  65. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  $2,000  UP.  Advertising  Thermometers 
sell  easily  because  they  pay.  High-grade  proposition. 
No  collections.  Ask  for  Booklet  W  and  liberal  terms. 
Taylor  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  54  years. 

MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

INCORPORATE  your  business.  Charters  procured. 
Nearly  1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for  cor¬ 
poration  laws,  blanks,  and  forms,  free,  to  Philip  C.  Law¬ 
rence,  former  Ass’t  Secretary  of  State,  Huron,  South  Dak. 

ACTIVE  Business  Partner  wanted  for  established,  pay¬ 
ing  company.  Salary  $2000.  to  $4500.  Investment  $5000. 
to  $25000.  necessary.  Investigation  and  audit  allowed. 
Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


EASY  MONEY  FOR  YOU.  Quick  seller.  Absolutely 
new.  Every  woman  that  sews  has  need  of  it.  Sells  for 
50c.  Write  immediately  for  liberal  proposition  to  agents, 
stating  experience.  Chasbert  Company,  Department  D, 
Stoughton,  Mass. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

AGENTS.  Solicitors  for  life,  fire,  accident  insurance; 
real  estate  salesmen  and  others,  desiring  to  increase  their 
income,  will  be  given  full  particulars  by  addressing  Mr. 
William  Clark,  34  Pine  St  ,  New  York. 


HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  no  capital  required.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxtou  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


TRAVELING  MEN,  ADVANCE  POSTCARDS.  Hold 
buyers’  attention  by  catchy  up-to-date  postcards.  Big  help. 
Suitable  any  business.  Send25cts.  Sample  lot  15.  Prices 
in  quantity.  Durant  Bros.,  Room  611C,  396  Broadway,  N.Y. 

WANTED.  Engineers,  Electricians,  Firemen,  Machin¬ 
ists.  52  page  pamphlet  containing  questions  asked  by 
different  Examining  Boards  throughout  the  country  sent 
free.  Geo.  \.  Zeller  Book  Co.,  57  So  4th  St.TSt.  Louis,  Mo. 

DRAFTSMEN  who  can  do  first  class  work  on  the  board 
are  at  a  premium.  It’s  a  question  of  the  man  and  not  of 
the  salary.  W rite  us  to-day.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Irll 

STAMPS, COINS 

^ _ x _ <  ^ 

AND  CURIOS 

$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  fora  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  22.LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTORS.  100  page  Illustrated  Monthly,  3  months 
10c.  Phil.  West,  Superior,  Neb.  Coins,  Stamps,  Curios, 
Relics.  Camera  Post  Cards,  &c.  Send  5c  for  American 
Cam.  Club  Exchange  card.  Over  6000  members. 

STAMPS,  1000  MIXED  25-\  200  ALL  DIFFERENT, 

nice  album  and  hinges — 75c;  100  different,  unused  stamps 
— 50c  ;  large  price  list  free.  Established  1869.  Bogert  & 
Durbin  Co.,  722  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

1000  FINELY  MIXED  FOREIGN  STAMP-V  15c.;  500 
varieties  fine  collection,  70c  ;  100  varieties,  U.S.  qnJy,  20c.; 
100  all  diff.,  unused,  40c.;  100  hinges,  5c.;  approval  shpets 
at  60$  discount.  P.  G.  Beals,  56, Pearl  St..  Bosfbn.  Majtsi 


“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  bad 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  We 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  debts 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  both 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association.  Fiancls 
G.  Luke,  General  Mahager,  Salt  Lake  City^Utah. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


|  *450  nos  la 

fi  25nseb  on  tlje  <2>totier£ihip  of 
J^eto  gorfe  C5cal  Estate 

^^^HE  ideal  investment  combines  security, 

J  stability,  certain  earning  power  and  cash 
availability.  A-R-E  SIX’S  offer  you 
these  essentials  of  the  ideal  investment.  They 
can  pay,  have  paid  and  do  pay  6#  while  pro¬ 
viding  every  desired  element  of  safety,  together 
I  with  cash  availability.  The  money  received  from 
1  their  sale  is  invested  in  the  actual  ownership  of  such 
property  as  in  itself  is  recognized  as  affording  the 
best  security,  and  assures  ample  and  certain  profit 
from  which  to  pay  the  6%  guaranteed  selected 
New  York  real  estate.  These  bonds  are  offered  in 
two  forms : 


6^  Coupon  2£onb0 —  for  income 

mbestment — purchasable  at  par  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  $100;  interest  payable  semi-an¬ 
nually  by  coupons  attached;  maturing  in 
ten  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  interest  payment  dates 
after  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner. 


6$  aiccumulatibe  SSonbs — for  in* 

COme  funbing — purchasable  on  install¬ 
ments  during  10,  15  or  20  years  and  ena¬ 
bling  the  person  without  capital  available 
for  income  investment  to  accumulate  a 
definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  simply 
investing  each  year  the  equivalent  of  an 
ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired. 
This  form  also  carries  cash  values  after 
two  years.  The  yearly  payment  rates  per 
$1,000  Bond  are:  10  year  term,  $71.57; 
15-year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term,  $25.65. 


XF  you  are  not  satisfied  with  3%  or  4$  we  want  to 
send  you  full  information  concerning  our  prop¬ 
osition.  There  is  nothing  new  or  experimental 
in  this  offer.  We  have  been  paying  6$  to  thousands 
of  investors  the  country  over  for  nineteen  years.  There 
is  nothing  sensational  in  this  proposition.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  safely  investing  your  money  instead  of 
safely  loaning  it.  Other  institutions  loan  your  money 
and  share  the  interest  with  you;  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company  does  not  loan  your  money  but  invests 
it  directly  in  business  to  gain  business  profits  and  shares 
these  profits  with  you  to  the  extent  of  6$.  These  Bonds 
are  secured  by  Assets  of  $8. 364,909.97,  including  a 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  $1,285,047.03. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  or  in  investing 
money  already  saved,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  these  Bonds  and  the  business  upon 
which  they  are  based.  Write  for  our  literature  giving 
full  information  regarding  A-R-E  SIX’S,  including 
map  of  New  York  City. 

American  Cleat  estate  Company 

720  Dun  Building,  290  Broadway,  New  York 


BUCEBOAKDS 

DELIVERY  CAK 

It  does  the  work  of  three  teams.  A  motor  car  of 
proven  efficiency  for  Parcel  and  Express  Delivery.  An 
ideal  car  for  every  kind  of  business  and  every  form  of 
merchandise,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Makes  money 
by  saving  time— prompt  delivery  makes  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Few  parts  and  every  part  strong.  4  H.  P.  Air¬ 
cooled.  Weight  670  lbs.  Capacity  600  lbs.  including 
passengers.  Speed  4  to  18  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads 
Active  agents  desired  in  unas¬ 
signed  territory.  Write  for  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  terms. 
Waltham  Manufacturing  Co. 
U.S.A. 


MODEL 


The  car  of  smallest  cost  and  greatest  accomplishment 
Holds  world’s  record  for  efficiency,  economy  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Smart  to  look  at.  Simple  to  operate.  Economical 
to  maintain.  4  H.  P  air-moled.  Reliable  under  all 
conditions,  all  roads.  Speed  30  miles  an  hour.  Forward 
and  reverse.  Catalog  free. 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 
|  the  Stellas  of  1879,  $200  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 


CERTAIN  COINS 

S.  $1  to  $250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 

■o  1861,  and  from  $1  to  $300  for  thou-  1 

sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and  | 

WANTED 

I uatrated  circular ;  it  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN,  Scollav  Sq.,  C.  W.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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For  broiled  chops, 
steaks,  cutlets,  etc., 
no  seasoning  is  re¬ 
quired,  save  butter 

and  Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce.  Add  to  the 
gravy  one  or  two 
tab  1 e s p o on s ful  of 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 

before  pouring  it 
the  meat. 
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John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agents,  New  York, 


Caruso  the  Great  Tenor 

kkI  am  indeed  satisfied  with  my  new  records, 
are  magnificent,  and  I 
congratulate  youupon  £.  - 

the  great  improvement  /  /V7 

past  year6’ ’ made  in  ,he 


They 


Sembrich  the  Great  Soprano 

“The  reproduction  of  the  selections  I  sang  for  you  are 
wonderfully  life-lihe.  All  the  records  made  hy  your  firm 
show  high  artistic  aims,  S/  /,  ,  . 

and  above  all,  they  repro-  C/f/ f CcYc/ 

duce  the  natural  quality _  -  7^-:j 

of  the  human  voice.”  - s--~- 


How  about  the  question  of  train  and 
route  ?  If  your  only  object  is  to  get 
there  somehow  it  matters  little  which 
line  you  select. 

If  you  want  the  highest  degree  of 
luxury,  the  climatic  advantages  of  the 
most  southerly  route  and  the  lowest 
altitudes,  you  will  choose  the 


Schumann-Heink  the  Great  Contralto 

“I  cannot  begin  to  say  how  delighted  I  was  when  the 
Victor  reproduced  my  voice.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  per¬ 
fection  the  Victor  has  ,  y  /  gy 

attained  and  I  cannot  £ 

too  highly  compliment  j 

you  upon  your  success.”  _ L — -  ~ ^  ^  ' 


Golden  State 
Limited 


Scotti  the  Great  Baritone 

kkI  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  immense  satis¬ 
faction  with  my  last  records.  Never  had  I  imagined 
that  a  talking  -  machine  ^  yy- 

could  give  such  perfect 

results,  and  I  offer  you  ^  .. 

my  congratulations  on  _ , _ 3 

your  remarkable  work.”  - — - 


Daily  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco. 

Entirely  new  throughout,  this  sea¬ 
son.  Drawing-room  and  Compartment 
Pullmans,  Mission -style  Diner  and 
unique  Mission -style  Buffet  -  Library  - 
Observation  Car. 

All  the  comforts  of  a  club.  Welfare  of  ladies 
and  children  carefully  provided  fot. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 

descriptive  booklet.  NVjp|  ■  gYM 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager  jjggL  ^ 

CHICAGO 


GREENBACKS  $100  IN  STAGE  MONEY  FOR  10c. 

”  Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks  (not  counterfeits)  wrap  them  around 
vnnr  own  roll  and  show  your  friends  what  a  wad  you  carry.  Big  bunch  of 
$1UU  tor  10c  ,  $30u  for25c.  S.  Drake,  Dept. ‘226,  532  Van  Bureu  St., Chicago 


The  greatest  musical  instrument  in  the  world.  If  this  were  not 
true,  would  these  world  celebrities  give  the  Victor  such  praise?^ 

Emma  Eames  Joachim  Sousa  Pope  Pius  X  sWrJk 

Melba  Puccini  Pugno  Queen  of  Roumania  \ 

Patti  Giordano  Coquelin  Jean  de  Reszke 

Gad9ki  Maeterlinck  Delmas  Sarah  Bernhardt  ,4 

»  Homer  Porfirlo  Dia*.  Grieg  Yvette  Guilbert 

You  will  know  too  when  /SfiaPl 
In  you  get  your  Victor. 

L  '  *  JtibF  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Dislributera 


'Wa  Majirr*  Voice" 


5 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers,  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  DePt.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


D  Foi^Society  or  Lodge — College  or  School 

1  Made  loonier  in  any  style  or  ma- 

\\  ,  ‘  >  fy  terial.  Read  our  money  savins;  offer. 

%  1  Either  of  the  two  styles  here  ilms- 

I  one  or  two  c°l°rs  ai|d 

-"'showing  any  letters  or  numerals. 
but  not  more  than  shown  in  il lust  -gCn  £$31, 

'^Silver  Plate#!  do/..  Sample  10c  ujf{(y 0  n  jo 
S(er.Silv.$2.50  doz.  Sample  25c 
f'HEE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated  1 j. 

catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  silver.  JnmK§wMB(  ( 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
d-signs  and  estimates  free. 

- B  ASTI  AN  IIUOS.  CO.,  21Y  South  Ave. 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  with 

We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  small  capital, 

outfits  and  explicit  instructions  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches,  Public  Schools. 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Dept  156,  Chicago 


L  E  A  R.  M  ^aw’  Bookkeeping, 
_ Shorthand, 

ny  1VIAJI  Mechanical  Drawing, 

JD  I  iVlr\llj  Illustrating,  English,  Pen¬ 
manship,  Arithmetic,  Busi¬ 
ness  Forms,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  if  not  satisfied. 
28  Colleges  in  16  States;  17  years’  success.  70,000 
students.  Indorsed  by  business  men.  For  “Catalog 
H.  S.”  on  Home  Study,  or  “Catalog  O’*  on  Attending 
College,  write  Draughon’s  Bus.  College  Co.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Evansville,  Ind. — U.  S.  a. 


Study 

Law 

at 

Home 


The  original  school.  Instruction  by  mail  adapted  to 
every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and  educators.  Expe¬ 
rienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Three  courses — Preparatory,  Business,  College. 
Prepares  for  practice.  Will  better 
your  condition  and  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars  and 
special  offer  free. 

The  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 
505  Majestic  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Best  200  Recipes 

FT1  m  the  enterprising  housekeeper 

t-i  |-H  |-<  1  A  famous  book  of  tested,  eco- 
A  "A  5^1  nomical  recipes  and  illustrated 
kitchen  helps,  published  to  sell 
at  25c.  We  will  send  it  free.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address 

The  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  Pa. 

2200  N.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Enterprise  Meat  and  Food  Choppers 


NEXT  SUMMER  WEAR 

Loose  Fitting 


Trade  Mark.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

ERLANUER  BROS..  New  York 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS 

20  Popular  bongs  with  words  and  music,  20  Stories  of  ad¬ 
venture.  25  Pictures  of  Pretty  Girls,  20  new  Games  for 
young  folks,  25  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  50  Ways  to 
Make  Monty,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  on  Love  and 
Courtship,  1  Book  on  Magic,  1  Book  on  letter  Writing, 

1  Bream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book,  1  Baso 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  games,  100  Con¬ 
undrums,  60  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All  tho  j 
above  by  mail  for  10  cents.  Address, 

N.  E.  P.  Co.,  Box  7,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small'  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Irish  Bald  Wig  50c.  Slugger  Whiskers  25c. 
Grease  Paint,  Deep  Sunburn  and  to  blend  the 
line  of  wig  and  forehead  15c.  Wax  Nose  15c. 
Entire  Outfit  SI. 00.  Send  4c  stamp  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  “Art  of  Making  Up.” 

B.  TRADEMORE  CO.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


V  CD  A  fWT  Frequent  Spring  Parties. 

^  First  class  throughout,  $625. 

wSSSTSp)  EUROPE 

Orient  Cruise  Feb.  7,  by  S.  S.  Arabic  (16,000  tons). 
FRANK  C.  CLARK  96  Broadwav,  New  York 


"  WHAT  SCHOOL?  KfSSS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  w  ithout  charge. 
( State  kind  of  school.')  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. ,  or,  351,  315  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago 


FREE  kLtuEscTRTARTfg  BOOK 

We  will  on  request  send  to  you  postpaid,  this  book,  also 
our  special  plans  by  which  you  can  secure  any  article  in 
our  catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today— don’t  miss  this 
chance.  4.  A  ml  me  Sc  Sons  Co.,  112  \V.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  >Vls. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLMKK’s 


EDITORIAL 

| 

BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  29,  1906 


C.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  is  the  Father  Time  of  our  editorial  staff. 
With  his  hour-glass  he  measures  from  week  to  week  the  course 
of  human  destiny,  and  by  means  of  his  journalistic  scythe  he 
garners  in  the  blossoming  events  and  ripening  news  paragraphs, 
which  he  binds  into  sheaves  and  lays  temptingly  at  the  feet  of 
our  readers.  To  paraphrase  from  the  poet,  “There  is  a  reaper 
and  his  name  is  Moffett.”  Who,  then,  could  be  more  timely  to 
begin  the  New  Year  than  Mr.  Moffett  with  a  general  marshaling 
of  the  world’s  deeds  and  misdeeds  during  the  past  twelve 
months?  “Time  will  tell,”  says  the  old  wife’s  proverb.  So  will 
Mr.  Moffett.  “  Time  flies,  ”  continues  the  maxim — but  here  the 
resemblance  ceases.  Mr.  Moffett  sticks  close  to  the  earth  and 
gets  the  facts  substantially  as  he  sees  them,  only  ascending  aloft 
occasionally  to  record  the  feats  of  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langley. 

C.  Indeed  the  year  1906  has  given  the  Recording  Angel  plenty 
to  do.  Two  cities  on  our  continent  have  been  wrecked  by 
earthquakes  and  several  American  municipalities  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  political  upheavals.  Our  President  has  been  devoting 
his  time  to  canals,  railroads,  colored  troops,  ambassadors,  and 
orthography,  and  a  few  Senators  and  captains  of  industry  have 
been  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  President.  During  the 
past  few  months  the  American  people  have  cooled  Cuba,  sup¬ 
pressed  Hearst,  and  made  a  new  record  in  polar  discovery.  This 
is  merely  a  hint  of  what  Mr.  Moffett  will  march  past  us  in 
review.  F.  T.  Richards  will  illuminate  some  of  the  more 
thrilling  events  with  miniature  cartoons. 


CL  “You  Eastern  people  make  me  tired,”  writes  a  Californian. 

A  ou  are  trying  to  settle  the  Japanese  question  for  us  and  you 
don’t  know  a  Jap  from  a  hole  in  the  ground.”  These  words, 
though  spoken  in  wrath,  were  no  doubt  inspired  by  a  great  deal 
of  premature  criticism  from  the  East.  It  was  easy  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  raise  a  sympathetic  banzai  for  the 
heroes  of  Liao-Yang,  but  would  we  enthuse  over  the  prospect 
of  these  same  heroes — full-grown  Japanese  coolies— occupying 
desks  in  the  public  schools  next  to  our  little  children  ?  Does 
the  public  school  situation  in  San  Francisco  arise  out  of  prejudice 
or  principle?  Just  what  kind  of  citizens  is  the  Mikado  piling 
into  the  Pacific  ports,  anyway  ? 

C.  Mr.  Palmer  is  in  San  Francisco  with  no  further  instructions 
from  us,  of  course,  than  to  send  us  the  facts  as  he  sees  them. 
The  recent  war  with  Russia  has  caused  us,  maybe,  to  idealize 
the  Japanese  too  much.  Or  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  suffering  from  Japophobia,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  being  subject  to  kindred  diseases.  We  have 
not  drawn  any  conclusions  yet,  because  we  are  awaiting  Mr. 
Palmer’s  testimony,  which  we  will  print  in  our  next  issue. 

C.  William  Kent,  whose  reminiscences  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  adorn  this  number,  says  that  he  has  run  what  the 
book  reviewer  calls  “the  gamut  of  human  experience.”  Many 
other  people  who  have  been  through  the  earthquake  feel  the 
same  way  about  it.  We  hope  you  will  like  Mr.  Kent’s  article, 
because  he  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  most  human  city  on 
the  continent — the  coquette,  the  artist,  the  comedienne  among 
cities  —  “La  Cigale,”  who  capered  and  laughed  in  the  sunshine, 
but  when  there  was  storm  and  ruin  showed  herself  to  be 
the  mother  of  men  and  women. 


Own  a  Factory 

Make  concrete  building  blocks.  Large 
profits  and  permanent  business.  Small 
capital  required  at  first  and  easily  ex¬ 
panded  as  business  increases— The 

Pettyjohn  Machine 

is  the  standard.  Simple,  cheap  and 
thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical.  Sent  on 
trial— fully 
guaran¬ 
teed.  “This  equip¬ 
ment.  will  convert  a 
sand  bank  into  a  gold 
mine.”  Particulars 
1  ree. 

PETTYJOHN  CO.,  646  N.  6th  St.,  Terre 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


Colle.ee,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.  Ab¬ 
solutely  fire-proof  buildings.  Grounds  cover 
1000  acres.  $600,000  plant.  Tuition  $600  per  year. 

Col.  GEORGE  R.  BURNETT,  L.  L.  B„  M.  A. 

(West  Point  ’80),  Supt.  Box  115  Macon,  Mo. 


Make  money  Easy 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle 
Send  stamp  tor  catalog.  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 


A  MONTH 
(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits— quick  sale9 — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  are  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0. 


higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations ,  but  a  reason  /or  it ,** 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath- 
=•  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receiptof 
-  Mennen’fl  (the  original).  Sample  /ret 

Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


240-EGG  $11  nr 

Incubator  11= 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal” 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made.  Why 
not  save  from  $5  to  $10  ?  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustiated  poultry  1 

fri  e,  J.  W.  Miller  Co. ,  Box  32,  Freeport,  111.  | 


THE  “LEADER” 

1J4  H.  P.  Gasolene  Auto-Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Fiuished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  and  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ChuAp  Qfjn  +  7  Front  Street 

Lid.  UUt  J11114  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


These  trade-mark  cri 

CRESS 

(Formed 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHO, 

Unlike  all 
For 

FARWELL  &  RHINES, 


les  on  every  package 

For 

.  DYSPEPSIA 

FLOUR) 

C  FLOUR 
T  FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 

(TOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PATENTS 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent 
O’  II  FA  It  A  k  BROCK.  Psif.  Attys..  918  V  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SECUREDORFEE 
RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu¬ 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress;  sample  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A.B.  (Wellesley). 


.earn  at  Home 
Bonk  KBKF. 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  " 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 

SELF  LIGHTING  GAS  MANTLES 

require  no  matches.  Accidents  and  as¬ 
phyxiation  impossible.  Convenient  as 
electric  light  at  1-5  its  cost.  Sample  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
I-LI-TO  MFG.  CO  ,  237  Jeff.  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I-LI-TO 


I  SELL,  EARiYl  LANDS 

Wherever  the  Sun  shines.  If  buyers  will  state  their 
desires  I  will  do  the  rest.  Those  owning  farm  lands 
may  list  with  me  description,  price  and  terms.  No  sale, 
no  charge.  Illustrated  “Views  in  Texas”  sent  free. 

Geo.  H.  Heafford,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains 
R.  B  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  Inc.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

and  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO.  S.  VASHON  &  CO.,  903  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


General  View  of  Swift  &  Company’s  Plant,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  This  Plant  Covers  Forty-Nine  Acres  of  Land 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’ 
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“Under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1906.” 


THESE  are  the  words  that  must  be  attached  to 
every  article  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
offered  for  sale  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assure  the  public  that  only  sound  and  wholesome  meat 
and  meat  food  products  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  a  wise  law.  Its  enforcement  must  be  universal 
and  uniform.  The  public  is  greatly  interested  in 
this  law,  and  will  closely  watch  its  workings 
and  its  effects. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  metallic  tap- 
tap  of  the  machinist  when  he  inspects  the 
wheels  of  the  railway  coach;  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  methods  employed  in  the 
inspection  of  gas  meters,  street  lamps, 
street  car  indicators,  telephones,  and  many 
other  forms  of  commercial  and  public  activity. 

We  should  like  to  make  familiar  to  you  just 
what  “U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed”  means  as 
applied  to  Swift  &  Company,  who  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  the  meats  and  meat  food 
products  consumed  in  America. 

There  is  only  one  absolutely  satisfactory  method  by 
which  you  can  obtain  this  familiarity,  and  that  is  by  see¬ 
ing  the  law  put  to  the  daily  test. 

Swift  &  Company  cordially  invite  you  to  visit 
any  of  their  modern  packing  plants  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  or  Fort 
Worth,  and  see  the  United  States  Government,  through 


Fac  Simile  of  the  Governmenl 
Inspection  Label  on  Swift  s 
W rapped  Smoked  Meats 


its  inspectors,  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  June  30,  1  906. 

Any  person  who  is  unable  to  visit  one  of  the  Swift 
packing  plants,  where  we  dress  and  prepare  for  market 
Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Veal,  Poultry,  Hams,  Bacon,  Lard, 
Sausage,  and  other  meat  food  products,  will  be  cordially 
received  at  any  of  the  Swift  distributing  houses — we  have 
them  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — where  U.  S.  Government 
Inspection  will  be  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated.  You,  as  a  user  of  Meats,  Lard 
and  other  food  supplies,  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  products  prepared  by  Swift 
&  Company.  We  believe  that  you 
will,  when  you  see  how  effectively  we  are 
carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  always  mentally  asso¬ 
ciate  “U.  S.  Inspected’  and  the  name  of 
“Swift”  with  everything  that  is  good,  wholesome 
and  appetizing  in  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

Our  packing  plants  are  always  open  to  the 
public.  No  passes  are  required  and  no  introduc¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  secure  admission.  Polite  attendants, 
who  will  cheerfully  answer  questions  and  give  information, 
will  be  found  in  every  department.  We  sincerely  wish 
you  to  know  all  about  Government  inspection — wish 
you  to  know  just  what  it  means  to  you  as  a  consumer 
and  the  best  way  to  know  is  to  see  it  in  operation  in  one 
of  Swift  &  Company’s  establishments. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 


By  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT,  President 


C0rr«i6HT  1#06  By  P.  F.  COUIER  4  SON 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  OF  TO-DAY 


PAINTED  BY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 


THE  DRAMATIC  ANALYSIS  of  Senator  Dryden’s  story 
printed  in  this  number  shows  the  chief  source  of  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  power  granted  to  him  by  the  amiable  New 
Jersey  Legislature  to  make  his  own  division  of  the  policy¬ 
holders’  money;  to  decide  how  much  to  retain  for  his  own 
enjoyment,  and  how  little  he  could  safely  pay  back  to  the  rightful 
owners.  Dryden  has  thousands  of  agents,  circulating  among  the 
poor,  gathering  his  golden  flood  of  premiums.  For  these  agents 
the  wage-earner  pays.  Out  of  the  premiums  Dryden  enriches 
the  surplus,  and  later  divides  the  profit  with  his 
associates.  Out  of  every  dollar  paid  to  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  by  wage-earners  about  forty  cents  is  grabbed; 
sixty  cents  is  saved  for  the  policy-holder.  This  robbery  of  wage- 
earners  pleads  urgently  for  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis’s  plan  for  con¬ 
ducting  industrial  insurance  through  savings  banks,  which  pay  back 
to  depositors  every  cent  they  receive,  and  more.  Bills  providing 
for  Mr.  Brandeis’s  plan  will  be  introduced  this  winter  into  several 
Legislatures,  among  them  New  Jersey’s.  Shall  this  bill  pass? 
Shall  the  president  of  the  Prudential  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate?  Is  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  still  “amiable”? 


A  W  O  R  D 
TO  JERSEY 


'"TIMIDITY  WAS  THE  REAL  CAUSE  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
*  sentatives’  failure  to  increase  the  salaries  of  its  members.  It 
justly  increased  the  payment  of  the  Cabinet  members,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  Vice-President  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  a 
year,  and  it  would  have  increased  the  salaries  of  Representatives 
had  it  not  feared  a  popular  outcry.  Had  such  an  outcry  occurred, 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  back-pay  grab  would  have  been  its 
principal  cause.  When  salaries  of  Representatives  were  fixed,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Washington,  as  members  of  Congress  live,  was 
hardly  more  than  a  third  of,  what  it  is  to-day.  The  Senators 
ought  not  to  scruple  about  adding  to  the  House  bill  a  raise  for 
members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  If  they 
theTe^naTe  wish  to  be  scrupulous  about  money,  they  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  be  so  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  present  is  an  occasion  on  which  their  scruples 
would  be  an  added  injury  to  good  government.  Last  winter  the 
Senate  reminded  the  country  that  it  was  a  body  capable  of  bold 
and  useful  service.  Its  principal  weakness  is  the  indirect  ways  in 
which  some  of  its  members  are  enriched.  To  raise  salaries  would 
give  the  poor  and  honest  Senator  a  better  chance  and  reduce  the 
temptation  to  receive  favors  and  to  grant  them.  In  a  democratic 
government  the  national  legislature  ought  not  to  be  closed  to 
men  who  have  no  other  source  of  income  than  their  salaries.  It 
ought  not  to  be  made  up  of  men  of  wealth  plus  men  not  too 
scrupulous  about  indirect  rewards. 


A  POWER  IN  THE  LAND  is  William  Randolph  Hearst.  The 
**  people  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  be  informed  occasionally 
of  his  use  of  power.  We  nourish,  for  our  part,  a  faint  hope 
that  he  may  come  to  use  this  power  for  greater  good.  Recent 
incidents  in  Chicago  are  rather  dashing  to  this  hope.  Trac¬ 
tion  complications  form  a  pressing  issue  in  many  cities,  and 
Chicago’s  vigorous  effort  to  solve  hers  have  been  followed  with 
eager  interest  in  other  towns.  Mayor  Dunne  and  Walter  L. 
Fisher  are  on  the  verge  of  successful  solution.  The  one  is 
an  official  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  people’s  welfare,  the  other 
is  equipped  to  handle  the  vastly  complicated  legal,  business, 
and  political  problem  as  few  men  anywhere  are  equipped.  A 
letter  in  which  Mr.  Fisher  embodied  his  conclusions  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  praised  by  the  Chicago  papers,  including  the  ones 
controlled  by  Mr.  Hearst.  Now,  however,  that  those  conclu¬ 
sions  have  been  put  into  a  proposed  ordinance,  the  “American” 
and  the  “Examiner,”  bored  by  sharing  a  position  held  by  their 


rival  papers,  have  decided  to  oppose  the  Fisher-Dunne  program, 
in  hopes  of  acquiring  more  limelight  for  themselves.  In  doing 
so  they  follow  a  method  which  is  the  Hearst  reliance.  The 
“American”  says,  in  heavy  type,  that  the  ordinance  “only  allows 
the  city  to  purchase  for  municipal  operation,  though  the  city  has 
no  present  authority  to  operate.”  This  statement  boldly  ignores 
Section  22  of  the  proposed  ordinance,  to  which  Mr.  Hearst’s 
attention  is  besought.  “The  terms  of  purchase  are  made  pro¬ 
hibitory  as  far  as  possible.”  Truthfully  put,  this  means  only 
that  the  city  is  prevented  from  taking  franchises  away  from  one 
company  and  giving  them  to  another  without  advantage  to  the 
city  or  recognition  of  obligation  to  the  company  providing  funds 
and  performing  the  needed  work  of  rehabilitation,  which  obliga¬ 
tion  is  carefully  limited  and  is  definitely  written 
into  the  ordinance.  There  are  several  gross  mis¬ 
representations  along  this  line.  Endeavor  is  made 
to  mislead  the  public  into  thinking  the  plan  interferes  with  the 
progress  of  underground  transit,  which  is  wholly 
seek  to  take  the  service  regulations  away  from 
How  absolute  this  falsehood  is  may  be  seen  in 
Section  35.  The  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers 
best  schemes  of  the  kind  ever  devised,  and  in 
the  police  power.  “Five-cent  fares  are  made  absolute  for  twenty 
years.”  Read  the  section  about  turning  the  city’s  share  of 
profit  into  reducing  fares.  So  much  for  TRUTH.  Mr.  Hearst, 
knowing  the  potency  of  ethical  ideas,  calls  his  opponents  “Gray 
Wolves.’.’  That  term  in  Chicago  has  long  meant  aldermen  who 
are  corrupt.  Mr.  Hearst  uses  it  to  describe  those  who  fail 
to  take  orders  from  his  paper. 


HEARST  IN 
CHICAGO 


false.  “They 
the  Council.” 
the  ordinance, 
is  one  of  the 
no  way  limits 


IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  old  man.  We  never  intended  to  connect 
you,  in  obliquity,  with  His  Whiskers.  Tom  Watson,  whatever 
his  vagaries,  belongs  not  with  the  Colonel  Manns  of  this  vale 
of  tears.  He  writes  to  us  as  follows:  “I  am  too  busy  with 
the  bringing  out  of  my  own  magazine  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  published  statements  of  the  notorious  old  hoop-skirt  and 
exposed  fraud  known  as  Colonel  Mann.”  We  are  sure  you 
are,  Tom.  “In  his  latest  rush  into  print  the  Colonel  did  not 
say  much  about  that  $9,000  he  owes  me.”  Alas,  that’s  serious. 
If  you  can  see  that  $9,000  again,  you  will  break  a  record, 
and  the  Colonel’s  heart.  “If  it  would  not  be  so  hard  on 
Ananias,  I  would  compare  Colonel  Mann  to  that  less  expert 
and  voluminous  liar.”  Don’t  do  it,  Watson.  There’s  nothing 
in  it.  The  Colonel  has  flatterers  enough.  “Among 
knaves,  Colonel  Mann  must  be  admitted  to  be 
what  Beau  Brummell  was  among  dandies,  the 
pink  of  perfection.  Other  knaves  may  excel 
one  particular,  but  as  an  all-round  rascal  his 
fatigue  a  search-warrant.”  It  would.  It  would, 
you  do  about  it?  His  victims  have 
also  shrewder  men  than  you.  It  is 


SYMPATHY 
WITH  TOM 


him  in  some 
match  would 
But  what  can 
included  many  richer  and 
because  of  your  simple 


nature  that  sympathy  from  the  world  really  should  be  yours. 
“Some  of  the  most  savage  abuse  which  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  bear  was  heaped  upon  me  by  those  who  assumed  that, 
because  I  was  connected  with  Colonel  Mann,  my  character  was 
as  bad  as  his.  The  public  could  not  know  that  at  the  time  I 
made  my  contract  with  Colonel  Mann  I  was  totally  ignorant 
of  his  true  character.”  In  justice  to  you,  Tom  Watson,  the 
public  ought  to  know. 


ONE  HUMAN  ATTRIBUTE  is  the  tendency  to  construct  abso¬ 
lute  laws  from  what  we  have  seen  ourselves.  Letters  to 
editors  often  reek  with  such  conviction,  and  sometimes  editors 
inflict  it  on  each  other.  Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
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“Morning  Telegraph’’  of  New  York,  is  published  for  individuals 
interested  in  actresses  and  racing  horses,  and  who  shall  say 
its  field  is  not  a  worthy  one?  When,  however,  it  scolds  this 
paper  because  Mr.  Frederic  Remington  allows  a  man  to  walk 
alongside  a  team  and  drive  from  the  off  side,  it  reminds  us 
of  what  a  happy  little  world  it  lives  in,  up 
driving  there,  not  far  from  where  Eighth  Avenue  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  Broadway.  There  is,  dear  Tenderloin 
friend,  some  territory  west  of  Eighth  Avenue,  even  though  that 
is  where  most  of  the  theatres  end.  A  teamster  on  foot  drives 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  A  man  skid¬ 
ding  logs  stands  or  walks  on  the  up-hill  side  of  the  log,  and 
if  he  did  not  it  is  likely  the  cook  would  have  no  need  to  get 
his  supper  ready. 

“  AN  UNFORTUNATE  and  regrettable  incident  in  the  fight 
Ft  between  the  trust  and  the  farmers’’  is  the  general  tenor 
of  the  comment  of  local  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  papers  about 
the  burning  of  tobacco  warehouses  in  Kentucky.  Either  these 
papers  are  too  cowardly  to  speak  their  minds  in  terrorized 
communities,  or  else,  in  common '  with  much  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  best  public  opinion  there,  they  condone  the  crimes. 
To  justify  these  burnings  on  the  ground  that  they  are  measures 
of  retaliation  against  the  trust  would,  even  if  true,  be  as  cow¬ 
ardly  as  the  crimes  themselves.  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
was  not  concerned  or  affected  by  the  crimes  committed.  The 
warehouses  burnt  belonged  to  independent  companies.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  and  all  its  affiliated  companies  do  not  buy 

arson  thirty  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  old  case  of  the 

“scab.’’  Those  within  the  organization  wish  to  coerce  into  mem¬ 
bership  those  who  remain  out  of  it.  Those  who  remain  out 

have  suffered  the  destruction  of  their  growing  crops  and  the 

burning  of  their  barns.  The  burning  of  the  warehouses  is 
but  another  move  of  the  same  kind,  designed  to  deprive  the 

non-members  of  a  place  to  sell  their  crops.  The  unfortunate 
manufacturer  is  destroyed  as  a  pawn  in  the  fight  between  as¬ 

sociation  members  and  non-members.  We  shall  have,  pres¬ 
ently,  some  unpleasant  history  to  record  concerning  the  past 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  but  nothing  so  brutal 
and  outrageous  as  these  crimes  by  the  farmers  of  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee. 


HT HE  FARMERS’  UNION  in  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of 
1  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  modeled  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  labor  unions,  has  from  time  to  time  attracted  our  favoring: 
attention.  It  seemed  an  experiment  which  might,  under  wise, 
strong,  and  high-minded  leadership,  accomplish  as  much  for  the 
prosperity  and  self-respect  of  its  members  as  the  better  labor 
unions.  The  strong  and  firm  restraining  hand  which  is  essential 
to  such  organizations  does  not  now  seem  to  have  been  secured. 
On  the  ioth  of  August  last  an  insurance  company  in  New 
York  received  from  the  little  town  of  Princeton,  Kentucky, 
two  letters.  One'  began:  “We  are  determined  to  put  John  Orr 
out  of  the  tobacco  business’’;  the  other  began:  “We  hereby 
notify  you  to  cancel  insurance  on  John  Orr  and  Steger,’’  and 
went  on  to  state  that  within  a  few  weeks  or 
months  these  and  other  tobacco  warehouses  would 
be  burnt.  One  night  in  December,  several  hun¬ 


both  letters 


UP  TO  THE 
LEADERS 


dred  armed  men,  “night-riders,’’  acting  in  a 
tematic  and  orderly  manner,  shortly  after  midnight,  rode 
Princeton,  seized  the  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  and 
police  headquarters,  set  fire  to  the  tobacco  warehouses, 
guarded  the  flames  until  destruction  was  complete.  No  sporadic 
individual  outbreak  of  crime  was  this.  It  was  the  work  of 
organization,  well  planned  out.  We  make 
course,  that  it  was  the  official  work  of  the 
Association.  The  lowest  order  of  intellect 
elevated  to  leadership  would  understand  that 
in  so  tolerant  a  community  as  Kentucky,  must  hurt  the  organ¬ 
ization.  But  this  arson  was  the  direct  expression  of  passions 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Association,  in  soliciting  recruits, 
have  aroused.  Moreover,  the  Association,  in  appealing  to  the 
outside  world  for  support,  has  steadily  claimed  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  practically  all  the  farmers  in  the  district.  If  this  is 
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no  intimation,  of 
Tobacco  Growers’ 
capable  of  being 
such  crimes,  even 


true,  their  organization  and  the  organization  which  committed 
the  crimes  must  heavily  overlap.  Also,  if  this  is  true,  the 
Association  must  control  such  a  preponderance  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  as  will  be  able  —  if  it  so  desires — to  insist  upon  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  such  widespread  crime. 


T~NNE  BY  ONE  the  sentinel  coyotes  of  the  fraud-medicine  trade 
come  out  of  their  holes,  emit  a  tentative  yap,  and  wait  to 
see  what  happens.  “Leslie’s  Weekly,’’  in  this  role,  gives  voice 
to  a  chaste  regret  over  the  exposures  of  dangerous  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  “It  is  now  stated  on  unquestioned  authority,’’  it  edito¬ 
rializes  plaintively,  “that  certain  nostrums,  singled  out  for  attack 
in  this  way  because  of  the  large  percentage  of  cocaine,  opium, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  which  they  contain,  are  enjoying  an 
immensely  increased  sale  on  account  of  this  free  advertising.” 
We  should  like  to  know  “Leslie’s”  “unquestioned  authority.” 
If  it  is  any  less  questionable  than  “Leslie’s”  itself,  we  should 
be  glad  to  publish  it.  Meantime  our  contemporary’s  grief  over 
the  increased  sale  of  “dope”  medicines  is  puz¬ 
zling.  If  “Leslie’s”  regrets  the  sale  of  opium-  response 
containing  patent  medicines,  why  does  it  advertise 
them  in  its  own  columns?  Why  does  it  go  farther,  to  the  very 
limits  of  journalistic  prostitution,  indeed,  and  print  as  its  own 
matter,  giving  thereto  the  countenance  of  its  own  editorial  policy, 
paid  exploitation  of  a  system  of  quackery  based  upon  the  secret 
administration  of  morphine?  If  its  editorial  repetition  of  an  out¬ 
worn  Proprietary  Association  argument  is  inspired  by  altruism, 
and  not  by  mercenary  hypocrisy,  why  did  it,  in  a  succeeding 
issue,  sell  its  columns  to  the  uses  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
sexual  “remedy”  species  of  depravity?  “Tact  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  have  not  been  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  exposure” 
(of  patent  medicines),  “Leslie’s”  thinks.  Nor,  we  would  add, 
in  the  literature  of  their  defense. 


IN  THESE  COLUMNS  we  were  recently  inspired  by  some  imp 
A  to  frisk,  to  prank,  to  jig-step,  as  relief  from  the  weight  of 
editorial  cares.  During  that  nimble  moment  we  coined  a  new 
verb.  No  sooner  was  the  word  born  than  a  suspicion  seized 
us.  We  dropped  the  sputtering  pen,  flew  to  the  dictionary, 
and,  with  the  gaze  of  a  hunted  thing,  reviewed  the  accusing 
columns.  We  swooned.  The  word  was  not  there! 

Then  troubled  Conscience  rapped  at  the  fainting  “theodorize” 
senses  and  restored  us  to  despair.  “You  have 
brought  the  word  into  the  world,”  cried  the  sad-voiced  mentor; 
“now  what  does  it  mean?”  “  ‘Theodorize,’  ”  we  quavered 
lamely,  “comes  from  the  words  ‘Theodore,’  a  president,  and 
‘deodorize,’  to  make  fragrant.  It  may  be  classed,  with  such 
words  as  ‘Morganize’  and  ‘epi-Taft.  ’  It  is  an  active,  transitive, 
non-partizan  verb,  and  if  it  isn't  in  the  dictionary  it  ought  to  be.” 


pVERY  SCHOOLGIRL  has  heard  of  Hall  Caine.  Many 
schoolgirls  have  heard  of  William  Shakespeare.  In  the 
light  of  this  dual  knowledge  it  becomes  our  duty  to  choose, 
and  that  quickly.  According  to  the  maxim  of  Alexander,  two 
suns  in  the  same  heaven  are  a  disagreeable  phenomenon.  Which 
shall  it  be — Master  Shakespeare  or  Mister  Caine?  Shakespeare 
has  merit  in  his  way.  He  was  discovered,  patronized,  and  ex¬ 
ploited  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Marie  Corelli,  and  has 
even  been  quoted  (with  interpolations)  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Hall  Caine,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  no  other  discoverer  than 
himself.  He  has  more  than  genius — he  has  initiative.  He  is  at 
once  his  own  Columbus  and  his  Barnum.  Having 
easily  established  himself  among  the  Immortals,  on  Olympus 

he  is  prepared  to  deal  his  rival  the  final  sleep. 

Shakespeare,  he  says,  wrote  thirty-seven  plays,  mostly  melo¬ 
dramas  and  musical  comedies.  Thirty  of  these  productions  are 
useless,  save  as  wrappers  for  inferior  brands  of  soap.  As  to 
the  other  seven — well,  have  you  read  Caine’s  “Prodigal  Son”? 
The  author  of  “The  Christian”  is  doing  a  Christian  act  by  rid¬ 
ding  the  garden  of  English  literature  of  the  weeds  which  have 
flourished  for  generations.  But  the  ghost  of  Shakespeare  is 
perhaps  a  jealous  spook.  May  he  not  retaliate?  May  not  the 
bibliophiles  of  2107  fill  fat  folios  with  the  discovery  that  “The 
Manxman”  and  “The  Deemster”  were  written  by  an  Irishman 
named  Bernard  Shaw? 
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A  NEW-YEAR’S  NIGHTMARE 


Our  cartoonist  is  visited  by  his  favorite  subjects,  who  demand  better  treatment  during  the  coming  year 
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THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN  IN  AMERICA 


The  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley,  the  top  of  the  continent  piercing  arctic  skies  at  an  altitude  of  20,464  feet. 


on  which  the  American  flag  was  planted  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  on  September  16th  last 


yHE  top  of  North  America’s  highest 
peak,  Mt.  McKinley,  which  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  Alaska,  was  reached  on  the 
16th  of  last  September  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  who  accompanied  Peary  on  his  arctic 
expedition  of  1891-2,  and  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  antarctic  expe¬ 
dition  of  1897-9.  After  landing  at  Cook 
Inlet,  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  early  in  the 
summer,  Dr.  Cook  and  his  party  traveled 
overland  by  horses  and  up  the  coast  rivers 
by  small  boats.  On  the  8th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  they  started  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
After  climbing  eight  days  they  reached  the 
highest  point,  an  altitude  of  20,464  feet. 
With  the  temperature  registering  sixteen 
degrees  below  zero  in  rarefied  atmosphere, 
the  stay  on  the  apex  of  the  continent  lasted 
but  twenty  minutes.  The  descent  occupied 
four  days;  just  half  the  time  of  the  ascent 


Chipping  for  a  footing  among  gloomy  ice-grottoes 


A  glacier  that  starts  a  ceaseless  downpour  of  avalanches 


.  ....  . 
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North  America’s  highest  mountain  swept  by  frigid  clouds  of  snow 


The  gateway  in  the  foothills  northeast  of  Mt.  McKinley 
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EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT 


FRANCE  AND  ROME 


ON  the  nth  of  December  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen 
nominally  and  the  great  majority  of  French¬ 
women  sincerely,  belong,  became  an  outlawed 
organization  in  France.  The  Church  buildings  and 
other  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State, 
the  priests  and  bishops  became  homeless,  and  the 
little  clerical  salaries  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  abolished.  It  had  taken  many  years  of 
dissension  to  bring  affairs  to  this  tragic  point. 
Under  the  Concordat  concluded  by  First  Consul 
Bonaparte  with  Pope  Pius  VII  in  1801,  which,  with 
subsequent  revisions,  had  governed  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  France  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury,  great  powers  of  regulation  had  been  conceded 
by  the  Vatican  to  the  French  Government.  Bishops 
and  archbishops  were  nominated  by  the  secular 
authorities,  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Government,  and  were  in  fact  public  functionaries. 
French  cardinals  received  instructions  from  the 
Government  before  attending  a  Conclave  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope,  and  French  prelates  were 
forbidden  to  leave  their  dioceses  without  permission 
from  the  civil  authorities. 

These  relations  were  workable  as  long  as  France 
was  governed  by  men  who  from  inclination  or  pol¬ 
icy  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Church,  but  they 
became  galling  when  French  ministries  began  to  be 
filled  with  statesmen  actively  hostile  not  only  to 
“clericalism,”  but  to  all  religion.  The  friction  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  devotion  to  the  Church 
became  a  pose  among  the  Royalist  aristocracy,  and 
so  became  confused  in  many  minds  with  hostility 
to  the  Republic.  Leo  XIII  did  much  to  disarm 
this  feeling  by  the  many  proofs  he  gave  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  French  Republic,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  Dreyfus  agitation  in  which  the 
state  of  things  prevailing  in  the  army  was  charged 
by  the  friends  of  Dreyfus  to  clerical  instruction. 

When  the  Ministry  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  under¬ 
took  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in 
the  State  it  adopted  as  part  of  its  policy  a  law 
placing  religious  associations,  especially  those 
engaged  in  instruction,  under  more  rigorous  con¬ 
trol.  This  law  was  executed  by  the  next  Premier, 
Combes,  much  more  severely  than  its  authors  had 
intended.  Between  those  associations  which  re¬ 
fused  to  make  the  required  declarations  and  those 
whose  declarations  were  rejected  by  the  Chambers, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Government,  a  large 
majority  of  the  religious  orders  found  themselves 
exiled  from  France.  A  notable  case  was  that  of 
the  Carthusian  monks,  the  richest  order  in  France, 
who  were  expelled  from  their  monastery  of  La 
Grande  Chartreuse  in  March,  1903,  and  took  refuge 
in  Spain.  The  Government  took  up  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  famous  cordial  of  which  the  monks  had 
possessed  a  monopoly  for  centuries,  and  trade  wars 
and  litigation  have  been  in  progress  ever  since. 

The  final  rupture  came  in  April,  1904,  when 
President  Loubet  went  to  Rome  to  return  a  visit 
which  the  King  of  Italy  had  paid  to  Paris  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  It  was  the  first  time  the  head  of  a 
Catholic  nation  had  defied  the  Vatican  by  such  an 
act  since  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome.  The 
Pope  protested  to  the  Powers  through  his  nuncios, 
n 


and  the  tone  of  the  protest  was  angrily  resented  by 
the  French  Government,  which  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  and  took  up  in  earnest 
the  project,  often  discussed,  of  denouncing  the 
Concordat  and  separating  Church  and  State.  The 
Separation  bill  was  introduced  in  due  time  and 
pressed  to  passage,  becoming  a  law  on  December 
ix,  1905.  It  renounced  the  right  of  the  State  to 
nominate  bishops,  abolished  future  clerical  salaries, 
while  providing  for  payments  to  the  priests  then  in 
receipt  of  them,  and  provided  for  the  management 
of  Church  property  by  “associations  cultuelles” 
composed  of  laymen.  It  allowed  a  year  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  its  provisions,  after  which  the  State 
was  to  take  possession  of  the  property  where  asso¬ 
ciations  had  not  been  formed,  and  unauthorized 
religious  services  were  to  be  illegal. 

As  the  year  wore  on  anxious  attempts  were  made 
to  devise  some  form  of  cultural  association  that 
would  comply  with  the  law  without  violating  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  such  a  plan  had  been  found,  but  the  Pope 


CARDINAL  RICHARD 

Archbishop  of  Paris,  evicted  from  his  palace  December  17 

decided  that  it  was  inadmissible,  and  that  the  new 
law  could  not  be  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the 
Church’s  principles.  At  the  last  moment  M.  Briand, 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  issued  a  circular  in 
which  he  authorized  Prefects  to  permit  religious 
services  under  the  old  Public  Meetings’  law  of 
1 88 1,  even  where  the  Separation  law  of  1905  had 
not  been  complied  with.  Under  the  Act  of  1881, 
meetings  could  be  held  on  a  simple  declaration  by 
two  persons,  and  M.  Briand  announced  that  one 
declaration  would  serve  for  a  year.  But  the  Vatican 
refused  to  accept  this  offer,  and  forbade  the  priests 
to  make  the  required  declarations.  When  the  criti¬ 
cal  day  came  both  sides  acted  with  restraint,  and 
on  the  13th  M.  Briand  introduced  a  new  project  of 
law  designed  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  original  Separation  Act.  It  abandoned 
“associations  cultuelles,”  and  provided  for  renting 
religious  edifices  to  the  Church  authorities. 

(1) 


LAND  AND  SEA 


IN  this  time  of  breathless  Presidential  industry 
the  term  “special  message”  has  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning,  but  there  are  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  should  not  be  lost  to  sight  amid  the 
stream  of  Executive  advice  flowing  unceasingly 
upon  Congress.  One  of  them  relates  to  the  land 
laws.  The  President  repeats,  what  has  been  noto¬ 
rious  for  years,  that  the  effect  of  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act  is  to  turn  over  the  public  timber  lands 
to  great  corporations,  that  the  Desert  Land  Act 
lends  itself  to  frauds  by  speculators,  that  the  com¬ 
mutation  clause  of  the  Homestead  Act  serves  in  a 
majority  of  instances  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  laws  affecting  coal  and  other 
mineral  lands  need  thorough  revision.  He  favors 
a  system  under  which  coal,  oil,  and  gas  l'ights  could 
be  leased,  under  proper  restrictions.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  coal  lands  in  the 
Indian  Territory  alone  has  been  moderately  esti¬ 
mated  at  four  billion  dollars  or  nrire,  it  is  clearly 
not  less  important  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  great 
public  resource  for  the  creation  of  new  swollen 
private  fortunes  than  to  clip  existing  fortunes  by 
means  of  inheritance  and  income  taxes.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  asserts  that  the  money  value  of  the  present 
national  forest  reservations  now  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  billion  dollars.  He  makes  the  reasonable 
recommendation  that  a  small  working  capital  for 
the  proper  development  of  this  vast  property — say 
five  millions — be  advanced  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Forest  Service,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments, 
with  interest,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  woodlands. 

In  another  message  the  President  urges  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  naval  promotion.  The  victories 
of  the  War  of  1812  were  won  by  young  captains. 
Since  the  Civil  War  the  operations  of  the  law  have 
been  such  that  our  officers  have  not  reached  com¬ 
mand  rank  until  about  the  time  they  should  be 
retiring.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  remedy  this  dangerous  condition,  which 
makes  the  energetic  and  efficient  handling  of  out- 
fleets  in  war  impossible,  but  without  success.  The 
President  presents  a  table  showing  that  while  the 
youngest  captains  in  the  British  and  Japanese  ser¬ 
vices  are  thirty-five  and  thirty-eight  years  old, 
respectively,  the  youngest  in  our  navy  is  fifty-five. 
The  average  length  of  service  in  the  captain’s  grade 
in  the  British  navy  is  11.2  years,  in  the  Japanese 
eight,  and  in  ours  four  and  a  half  years.  There  are 
flag  officers  in  the  British  navy  forty-five  years  old, 
and  in  the  Japanese  forty-four,  while  the  youngest 
in  ours  is  fifty-nine.  A  British  flag  officer  has  on 
an  average  eight  years  for  gaining  experience  in 
handling  fleets,  and  a  Japanese  eleven  years.  In 
our  navy  a  Rear-Admiral  is  retired  on  an  average  a 
year  and  a  half  after  reaching  flag  rank.  Practi¬ 
cally  he  has  no  chance  to  gain  experience  at  all. 
The  correction  of  these  anomalies  not  only  would 
cost  nothing,  but  according  to  the  President  it 
would  save  more  than  five  million  dollars  in  the 
next  seven  years,  and  it  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  than  new  battleships. 
The  message  also  urges  the  restoration  of  the  rank 
of  the  Vice-Admiral,  the  absence  of  which  compels 
our  fleet  commanders  to  trail  along  behind  foreign 
juniors  commanding  weaker  forces. 
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THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  NEAR  NORFOLK  AS  IT  IS 


GERMANY  has  been  suddenly  plunged  into  the  throes  of  an  electoral  crisis. 
In  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag  lasting  for  six  days  the  conduct  of  the  German 
officials  in  Southwest  Africa  was  mercilessly  criticized,  both  by  the  Socialists 
and  by  the  members  of  the  Clerical  Centre,  upon  whom  the  Government  had  pre¬ 
viously  depended  for  its  majorities.  The  most  frightful  charges  of  cruelty,  surpassing 
the  atrocities  in  the  Congo  State,  were  brought  against  the  German  colonial  officials. 
The  result  was  that  on  December  13  the  demand  for  a  supplementary  appropriation  of 
$7,300,000  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  rebellious  natives  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  178  to  168,  the  majority  consisting  of  Socialists,  Clericals,  and  Poles,  and  the 
Government  receiving  the  support  of  the  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Conservatives.  As 
soon  as  the  vote  was  announced  the  Chancellor  read  an  imperial  decree  dissolving  the 
Reichstag.  The  elections  were  fixed  for  January  25.  Germany  is  now  fighting  a  political 
campaign  on  entirely  new  lines,  whose  outcome  may  have  the  gravest  consequences. 


The  original  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia 
which  is  being  duplicated  at  Hampton  Roads 


ONE  CAUGHT 


THE  mills  of  the  gods  into 
whose  hopper  the  insur¬ 
ance  swindlers  were  thrown 
last  year  have  finally  ground  out 
a  two-year  prison  sentence  at 
hard  labor  for  George  Burnham, 
Jr.,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Burn¬ 
ham  was  convicted  on  December 
11  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in 
using  the  funds  of  the  company 
to  repay  a  loan  said  to  have 
been  made  to  President  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Burnham,  concealing 
the  payment  by  false  entries  on 
the  books.  He  was  sentenced 
on  the  17th  by  Judge  Green- 
baum,  who  said,  in  answer  to 
a  plea  for  lenity: 

“I  can  not  .  .  .  escape  the  fact 
that  when  crimes  are  committed 
by  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
entrusted  with  sacred  charges  that 
affect  the  welfare  and  interest  of 
thousands  in  the  community,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  unflinching  duty  of  the 
court  to  act  in  no  uncertain  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  end  that  offenders  of 
this  class  may  realize  that  the 
consequences  of  detection  and  con¬ 
viction  of  their  crimes  will  be  the 
same  as  those  that  come  to  the 
ordinary  common  criminal  —  that 
of  imprisonment.” 

Burnham’s  brother,  Frederick, 
the  president  of  the  company, 
and  Vice-President  Eldridge  are 
under  indictment  and  will  be 
tried  next.  Scandalous  revela¬ 
tions  affecting  a  former  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
“Lou”  Payn,  cropped  up  in 
the  first  trial  and  may  be  more 
fully  ventilated  in  the  others. 
The  Grand  Jury  is  now  inves¬ 
tigating  the  New  York  Life. 


Model  of  Independence  Hall  to  be  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Budding  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 


DESIMPLIFIED 


A  SIMPLIFIED  little  tomb¬ 
stone  is  all  that  remains 
to  remind  the  world  of  the 
President’s  simplified  spelling 
order— that  is,  for  those  who  are 
not  in  personal  correspondence 
with  the  White  House.  The 
President’s  own  manuscript  let¬ 
ters  are  still  orthographically 
“dipt  thruout,”  but  as  far  as 
printed  documents  are  concerned 
the  reform  has  been  “dropt,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  ’  ’  The 
Supreme  Court  dealt  the  first 
blow,  by  hinting  that  simplified 
citations  were  not  its  real  de¬ 
cisions.  When  Congress  met, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  grilled  the  Public 
Printer  for  simplifying  the  Book 
of  Estimates.  Finally,  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  the  House  put  an 
amendment  into  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appro¬ 
priation  bill  providing  that  no 
money  appropriated  in  the  act 
should  “be  used  in  connection 
with  printing  documents  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  or  either 
branch  thereof  unless  the  same 
shall  conform  to  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  recognized  by  generally 
accepted  dictionaries  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  142  to  25,  Mr.  Longworth 
loyally  going  down  with  the 
simplified  ship.  The  President 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Congress  and  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  order  to  the  Public 
Printer,  whereupon  the  House 
struck  out  its  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  and  adopted 
instead  a  resolution  declaring  it 
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Some  of  the  pictures  sent  to  Congress  with  the  Panama  Message 


Introducing  modern  methods  of  paving  in  the  streets  of  Panama 


The  Obispo  Cut,  with  the  American  flag  displayed  overhead 
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President  Roosevelt 


Charles  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


W.  II.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  Klihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State 


Victor  II.  Metcalf,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 


James  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


William  H.  Moody,  Attorney-General 


George  B.  Cortelyou,  Postmaster-General  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  HIS  CABINET  AS  IT  WAS  AT  THE  CABINET  MEETING  OF  DECEMBER  4 
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to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that  in  printing 
public  documents  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  should  “observe  and  adhere  to  the  standard 
of  orthography  prescribed  in  generally  accepted 

dictionaries  of 
the  English 
language.’’  The 
Government 
printers  are  now 
freed  from  a 
nightmare  of  con- 
lusion  that  has 
made  life  a  bur¬ 
den  to  them,  and 
the  public  docu¬ 
ments  printed 
during  the  three 
months  and  a  half 
in  which  the  Pres¬ 
idential  order  was 
in  force  are  al¬ 
ready  in  demand 
as  curiosities. 
The  President  has 

not  abandoned  his  own  convictions,  however,  and 
will  continue  to  use  the  simplified  spelling  in  his 
personal  correspondence,  leaving  the  public  print¬ 
ing  to  the  mercy  of  Congress. 


Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer 

(See  page  26) 


FREEZING  IN  THE  WEST 


OFFICIAL  SALARIES 


THE  fuel  shortage  in  the  West  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  public  calamity.  When  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  said  in  a  recent  speech  at  Chi¬ 
cago  that  the  country  had  outgrown  its  railroad 
facilities  and  could  no  longer  get  its  business  done 
with  the  existing  plant,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  he  had  exaggerated  the  emergency,  but  the 
appalling  conditions  in  a  large  part  of  the  West, 
especially  in  North  Dakota,  make  it  clear  that  in 
that  quarter  at  least  things  are  even  worse  than 
Mr.  Hill  represented  them.  In  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
Northwestern  winter  thy  people  of  many  towns  are 
absolutely  without  fuel.  On  the  treeless  plains 
there  is  no  wood,  and  when  the  coal  supply  fails 
suffering  and  even  death  are  at  hand.  Some 
farmers  have  burnt  fences,  outhouses,  corn,  and 
twisted  straw.  In  some  places  the  schools  have 
been  closed,  and  everything  burnable  has  been 
brought  together  in  the  town  halls,  where  the 
people  have  been  concentrated.  But  death  has 
found  some  victims,  in  spite  of  every  shift. 


THE  bitter  cry  of  official  Washington  under  the 
pressure  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living  is 
becoming  too  loud  to  be  ignored.  It  is  an 
inexorable  “condition  and  not  a  theory’’  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  public  men  whose  duties  compel  them 
to  live  at  the  capital.  They  find  a  dinner  costs 
more  now  than  a  whole  day’s  board  cost  when  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  was  established,  and  a 
national  divorce  law  for  Congressmen  is  in  practical 
effect,  since  those  who  have  no  incomes  apart  from 
their  salaries  are  compelled  to  leave  their  wives  and 
families  at  home  and  lead  a  bachelor  existence  in 
Washington  for  half  the  year.  The  pay  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ambassador  has  just  been  raised  by  $4,000  a 
year,  and  Englishmen  are  complaining  that  the 
British  Ambassador’s  salary  of  $30,000  and  a  free 
house  is  not  enough  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  On 
December  14  the  House  voted, 
with  little  opposition,  to  raise  the 
pay  of  the  Vice-President,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  members  ot 
the  Cabinet  from  $8,000  to  $12,- 
000  each.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  one  thing  that  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  really  wanted,  they  weak¬ 
ened.  They  did  not  venture  to 
raise  their  own  salaries,  although 
they  were  all  ready  to  admit  in 
private  that  they  needed  the 
money  and  ought  to  have  it. 

Most  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  proposition  to  make  the 
Congressional  salary  $7,500  in¬ 
stead  of  $5,000  were  frightened 
by  the  recollection  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  who  voted  for  the 
“salary  grab’’  of  1873.  Bur 
even  in  1873  what  especially  en¬ 
raged  the  people  was  not  the  in¬ 
crease  in  pay,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  dated  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  term.  And  in  any  case  a 
man  in  Washington  was  better 
off  with  $5,000  in  1873  than  he 
would  be  with  $7,500  now. 

Some  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives,  while  admitting  that  the 
present  scale  is  too  low,  say  that 
scruples  of  delicacy  would  pre¬ 


vent  them  from  voting  more  money  into  their  own 
pockets.  Some  of  the  statesmen  who  take  this 
high-minded  attitude  are  commonly  believed  to  have 
no  objection  to  increasing  their  incomes  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  more  questionable  means.  As 
there  is  no  power  but  Congress  that  can  raise  Con¬ 
gressional  salaries,  those  salaries  seem  doomed  to 
remain  forever  at  the  present  figure  unless  some 
way  can  be  found  of  getting  around  the  newly 
developed  sensitiveness  of  public  men. 


CHICAGO  WINS 


T 


The  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer 

Late  Ambassador  to  Austria 


HE  city  government  and  the  street  car  com¬ 
panies  of  Chicago  have  finally  reached  an 
agreement,  by  which  the  traction  problem  is 
to  be  solved.  The  property  of  the  two  companies  is 
to  be  valued  at  not  more  than  $50,000,000.  The  net 
receipts  are  to  be  divided  in  the 
proportions  of  fifty-five  per  cent 
for  the  city  and  forty-five  per 
cent  for  the  corporations  —  an 
arrangement  that  is  expected  to 
give  Chicago  an  income  of  from 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a  year. 
The  roads  are  to  be  entirely  re¬ 
habilitated  and  provided  with  the 
best  modern  equipment,  universal 
five-cent  fares  are  to  be  granted, 
the  car  capacity  is  to  be  doubled, 
and  the  cars  are  to  be  cleaned 
daily  and  kept  in  the  best  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  The  city  is  to 
have  the  right  to  buy  out  the 
companies  at  the  agreed  value  of 
their  property,  on  six  months’ 
notice.  Should  the  city  fail  to 
take  over  the  property,  the  com¬ 
panies  may  continue  to  operate 
the  roads  for  twenty  years,  but 
it  is  expected  that  municipal  own¬ 
ership  will  come  within  four  or 
five  years  at  the  latest,  and  more 
likely  within  eighteen  months. 
By  this  settlement  an  intermi¬ 
nable  litigation  has  been  pre¬ 
vented,  and  Chicago  is  assured 
an  immediate  improvement  in  a 
notorious  service.  The  bonds 
of  the  roads  have  been  saved, 
but  the  water  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  Yerkes  stocks. 
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DRYDEN  AND  THE  PRUDENTIAL 

By  MARK  SULLIVAN 


This  is  the  story  of  the  rise ,  from  very  humble  beginnings ,  of  one  of  America's  best-known  Captains  of  Industry.  It  tells  the 
romance  of  a  vast  fortune— of  several  fortunes ,  indeed ,  for  Dryden  has  made  not  only  himself  but  his  associates  rich.  The 
story  is,  in  addition,  an  accurate  history  of  the  beginnings,  in  America ,  of  insurance  for  wage-earners,  a  system  which  now  has 
fifteen  million  policy-holders,  touches  the  pockets  of  one  person  out  of  every  six,  and  probably  one  family  out  of  every  three 


TO  NEWARK,  New  Jersey,  there  came,  one  day 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  a  young  man  of  four- 
and-thirty.  In  purse  he  was  very  poor.  But 
in  his  head  he  carried  the  germ  of  an  idea 
which  was  destined  to  bring  him  riches  and 
power.  And  his  future  was  to  be  shared  by  a  little 
group  of  Newark  men  who  needed  no  other  gift  from 
fortune  than  faith  in  this  stranger  and  his  idea.  By 
virtue  of  their  faith  they  and  their  descendants  form 
to-day  a  dynasty  of  families  which  controls 
the  political  and  financial  destinies  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  monopolizes  the  sale  of  three 
necessities  of  life  to  a  million  people,  and 
from  seven  million  more  collects  a  weekly 
toll  which,  in  the  gross,  makes  their  income 
regal.  They  maintain  to  this  day  the  close 
personal  and  family  associations  which  they 
formed  in  1873;  and  in  the  foot-hills  of 
northern  New  Jersey  they  dwell  upon  a 
splendid  set  of  adjoining  estates  which  imi¬ 
tate  and  flout  the  ducal  demesnes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  John  F.  Dryden’s  estate  and  game 
preserve  is  modeled  directly  after  Chats- 
worth  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Dryden’s  origin  was  very  humble.  He 
was  born  in  a  little  hamlet  called  Temple, 
near  Farmington,  Maine,  where  the  local 
papers  occasionally  refer  to  him  as  “Temple’s 
honored  son.”  When  he  was  seven  his 
family  moved  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
where  in  the  old  city  directories  his  father 
is  som -times  set  down  as  “bread  pedler” 
and  occasionally  as  “machinist.”  Dryden 
himself,  between  terms  at  school,  worked  at 
the  machinist  trade,  and  was  only  diverted 
from  following  it  as  his  life  work  by  a  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  ambition  to  emulate  a  wealthy 
schoolmate  who  had  gone  to  Yale.  In  vari¬ 
ous  Worcester  machine  shops,  and  by  teach¬ 
ing  country  schools,  he  earned  the  money 
to  pay  for  two  years  in  New  Haven.  Thirty- 
five  years  later  Yale  supplied,  with  an 
honorary  Master  of  Arts,  the  degree  which 
illness  and  lack  of  funds  compelled  Dryden 
to  abandon  in  the  middle  of  his  course. 

On  leaving  college  young  Dryden  sought 
employment  with  a  life  insurance  company. 

In  that  employment  he  spent  his  next  ten 
years.  It  yielded  a  none  too  generous  living 
for  himself  and  his  recently  acquired  family, 
but  it  gave  him  a  bent  of  mind,  a  drift  of 
thought  which  was  to  furnish  fertile  and  congenial  soil 
for  his  great  idea,  when  it  should  come  to  him. 

Dryden  came  to  Newark  because  it  was  a  factory 
town  with  a  large  population  of  wage-earners,  and  to 
New  Jersey  because  it  had  an  amiable  Legislature.  An 
amiable  Legislature  was  the  first  essential  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  idea.  An  amiable  Legislature  has 
been  the  keystone  of  his  fortunes,  his  ready  resource 
in  many  times  of  need.  The  first  steps  in  building 
upon  his  idea  must  be  charters  and  amended  charters 
— and  such  charters  as  only  an  amiable  Legislature 
would  grant. 

Why  Dryden  Came  to  New  Jersey 

T'HE  charter  that  he  wanted  Dryden  first  tried  to  get 
from  New  York.  “  If  you  care  for  a  brief  history  of 
the  company,”  said  Mr.  Dryden  before  an  investigating 
committee,  “I  will  give  it — why  I  happened  to  come 
to  New  Jersey  with  this  enterprise.  ...  I  was  a 
resident  of  New  York.  ...  I  procured  a  special 
charter  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hoffman,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  vetoed 
that  on  the  ground  that  all  the  powers  desired  were 
conferred  under  the  general  law.  .  .  .  He  having 
thus  vetoed  that  charter,  I  came  to  New  Jersey,  and 
was  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend  to  the  late  John 
Whitehead.  His  partner,  Mr.  Morrow,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Morrow  introduced  the 
bill  which  afterward  became  the  charter.  ...  1 

prepared  that  charter.” 

Subsequently  that  charter  was  amended  and  re¬ 
amended.  Few  sessions  of  the  busy  New  Jersey 
Legislature  but  have  passed  an  act  to  oil  the  legal 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  devices  of  the  owners 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  Concerning 
these  acts,  more  later.  Any  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
have  been  done  by  means  of  laws  passed  by  an  ami¬ 
able  Legislature  in  Trenton. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  got  his  charter.  Then  began 
the  long,  discouraging  search  for  capital  to  back 
his  enterprise. 

Senator  Dryden,  addressing  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  last  summer,  spoke  unctuously  and  sancti¬ 
moniously  of  his  insurance  company  as  “without 
parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  philanthropic  or 


charitable  enterprises.”  He  presented  a  less  altruistic 
side  of  it  thirty  years  ago  when  he  was  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  hard-fisted  business  men  to  invest  their  money 
in  it.  He  went  to  the  men  in  Newark  who  owned 
factories.  He  pointed  out  that  their  laborers  were  a 
thriftless  class.  When  the  laborers  fell  sick  or  died 
the  employer  was  called  on,  very  often,  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  help  pay  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker.  Mr. 
Dryden  said  he  had  a  plan  which  would  do  away  with 


this  heavy  drain  on  employers’  pockets.  He  recited 
statistics  which  showed  the  large  proportion  of  pauper 
burials. 

To  quote  a  sketch  printed  in  the  Newark  “Standard” 
of  that  year,  the  leading  manufacturers  and  merchants 
in  the  city  “had  been  daily  called  upon  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  bury  the  poor  or  furnish  aid  in  sickness  or 
distress.”  To  relieve  themselves  of  this  constant  an¬ 
noyance  and  expense,  Mr.  Dryden  proposed  to  these 
leading  manufacturers  and  merchants  that  they  should 
help  him  to  organize  a  society  which  should  collect 
from  every  laborer  three  or  five  or  ten  cents  a  week, 
and  in  return  give  to  that  laborer,  in  case  of  sickness, 
a  small  sum  per  week,  and,  in  case  of  death,  the  cost  of 
burial.  To  the  work  of  organizing  this  society  Dryden 
undertook  to  contribute  the  energy  and  industry  in 
which  he  was  rich  ;  from  the  merchants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  he  begged  that  in  which  he  was  very  poor,  ready  cash. 

anu _ 

■oti-j  iveceipt  TV  ak, 

V.  if,  for  ;iiy  c&'usfc,  this  Insurance  ah  all  terminate,  all 
pi  •mhonB  paid  on  account  thereof  shall  be  forfoitea 
to  the  Company,  and  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
t  ’ompany  under  this  policy  shall  cease ;  and  in  case 
for  auy  reason  the  Company  shall  not  attend  to  the 
collection  of  premiums  payable  on  this  policy 
through  its  agent  or  collector,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
■'  the  policy-holder  (within  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Company)  to  bring  or  send  said  premiums  to  the 
home  office  or  to  the  Company’s  agant,  and  in  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  policy-holder  to  perform  this 
luty,  the  Company  may  cancel  this  policy  without 
notice  to  any  person  or  persons  interested  therein, 
any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

or-  action  at  law  or  in  equity  shall  v 

An  iniquitous  clause  in  the  early  policies  issued  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company.  It  provided  that  once  the  policy-holder 
failed  to  keep  his  insurance  up  he  lost  all  he  had  paid  in,  no 
matter  how  much  it  was  or  how  long  he  had  been  paying 


Life  insurance  at  five  cents  a  week  was  Dryden’s 
great  idea,  not  as  an  original  invention — merely  as  an 
adaptation.  Only  the  introduction  of  the  plan  in 
America  was  his.  Once  in  the  early  days,  shortly  after 
he  left  college,  when  he  was  working  for  an  ordinary 
insurance  company,  while  fingering  over  some  of  the 
journals  of  his  trade,  he  read  that  there  was  a  com¬ 
pany  in  England  which  insured  laborers  for  five  cents 
a  week  and  collected  the  premiums  weekly. 

That  simple  little  paragraph  in  an  insur¬ 
ance  journal  was  one  of  those  insignificant 
and  unimpressive  tricks  of  chance,  marked 
by  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  commonplace  minutias  of  the 
day’s  work,  whose  outward  seeming  give  no 
hint  of  the  destiny  with  which  they  are 
charged.  To  this  obscure  young  man,  whose 
circumstances  gave  no  promise  of  other  than 
a  hard-working  and  a  humdrum  life,  it  was 
the  pebble  with  which  fate  trips  its  favorites 
and  diverts  them  from  the  unthinking  path 
of  the  unchosen. 

Dryden  reread  the  paragraph.  His  eye 
dwelt  upon  it.  His  mind  revolved  about 
it.  He  talked  to  others  about  it.  He  wrote 
to  sources  from  which  he  might  get  more 
information  about  it.  Finally  he  adopted  it 
as  his  own  path  to  fortune. 

Dryden,  in  the  company  he  later  founded, 
copied  the  English  company’s  organization, 
body  and  spirit.  At  a  time  when  his  own 
plans  began  to  take  shape,  he  made,  with 
funds  furnished  by  his  backers,  a  trip,  of 
several  months,  to  London  to  study  the  de¬ 
tails  and  office  minutias  of  the  English  com¬ 
pany.  He  talked  to  clerks  and  heads  of 
departments.  He  examined  each  form  and 
blank,  and  had  copies  made  of  them.  From 
London  he  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
studied  the  field  work  of  the  business,  spend¬ 
ing  weeks  with  the  agents  and  collectors. 
Thus,  equipped  and  ready,  he  returned  to 
conquer  America. 

It  was  after  Dryden  had  thought  and 
dwelt  upon  his  plan  for  several  years  that 
he  came  to  Newark.  The  Newark  men  of 
money  turned  a  chilly  ear  to  it.  There  are 
men  in  Newark  to-day,  ending  their  lives  as 
small  shopkeepers,  who  had  the  chance — 
who,  by  risking  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
back  the  plan  of  a  strange  and  friendless 
young  man,  might  have  ended  their  lives 
as  millionaires.  Those  who  did  have  faith  in  Dryden 
then  now  share  his  financial  supremacy  and  are  his 
neighbors  on  the  splendid  estates  in  Somerset  County. 
Once  he  paid  formal  tribute  to  them.  “To  Noah 
Blanchard,  Leslie  D.  Ward,  and  Edgar  B.  Ward,”  he 
said,  “the  writer  owes  it  that  his  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
early  seventies  were  carried  into  successful  execution. 
Those  who  came  into  the  company  not  only  risked 
their  money  but  their  reputations  in  a  venture  which 
seemed  almost  certain  to  fail.” 

Newark  Men  Who  Snubbed  Opportunity 

T'WO  discouraging  years  were  spent  in  appeals  to 
Newark  men  of  money  before  Dryden  had  the 
minimum  sum  on  which  he  reckoned  it  safe  to  begin 
business — five  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  That  is 
probably  something  less  than  a  week’s  income  for  Mr. 
Dryden  now.  The  paltry  sum  and  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  securing  it  are  eloquent  of  the  drudgery 
that  the  organizer  and  his  associates  put  into  the 
enterprise.  The  affluence  of  their  later  years  is  a 
bizarre  contrast  with  the  struggles  of  their  earlier 
ones.  For  months  Dryden  was  the  entire  office 
force,  and  his  office  was  an  ill-lighted  basement 
room.  At  first  he  drew  no  salary  at  all ;  during  1876 
his  salary  was  $100  a  month,  for  the  next  two  years 
it  was  $150  a  month.  Dr.  Leslie  Ward,  who  now 
shares  Dryden’s  affluence  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Prudential,  and  lives  on  an  adjoining  estate  in 
Somerset  County,  was  one  of  the  first  men  Dryden 
met  in  Newark.  He  introduced  Dryden  to  Newark 
capitalists  and  helped  him  get  together  his  modest 
capital.  For  three  years  Dr.  Ward  served  the  com¬ 
pany  as  medical  director  without  a  cent  of  pay. 
Until  the  company  was  comparatively  prosperous 
he  drew  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  To 
these  early  years  of  hard  work  and  privation,  when 
they  risked  all  on  the  chance  of  later  success,  Mr. 
Dryden  and  Dr.  Ward  now  point  as  justification  for 
the  munificent  profits  they  take  from  the  company. 

Mr.  Dryden  worked  early  and  late.  A  card  in 
the  Newark  papers  announced  that  he  would  keep 
the  office  open  till  half-past  seven,  evenings.  He 
buttonholed  acquaintances  on  the  street  to  insure 
in  his  company.  And  his  faith  never  wavered. 
“His  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
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idea,”  says  a  contemporary  associate;  “he  often  talked 
with  me  about  it  and  prophesied  its  coming  success.” 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  Dryden  came  to  Newark, 
at  the  end  of  1875,  just  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
policies  were  in  force.  Then  an  advertisement  was  put 
in  the  Newark  papers  calling  for  agents,  both  men  and 
women,  to  canvass  from  house  to  house.  With  these, 
five,  and  then  ten,  and  then  twenty  policies  a  day  were 
written.  Dryden  prodded  and  cajoled  the  agents  to 
the  limit  of  their  energy.  He  inaugurated  contests  be¬ 
tween  agents,  and  awarded  prizes.  He  devised  systems 
of  higher  commissions  for  greater  volumes  of  business. 
As  soon  as  Newark  was  well  organized,  a  new  group  of 
agents  was  set  to  work  in  the  neighboring  factory  town 
of  Paterson.  Other  New  Jersey  towns  were  covered. 

The  Golden  Flood  of  Premiums 

WITHIN  four  years,  the  network  of  agents  had 
spread  over  into  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
The  weekly  flood  of  collections  into  the  little  basement 
office  in  Newark  ran  into  the  thousands.  This  part  of 
Dryden’s  scheme  of  fortune  was  simple  enough.  Get 
men  working  for  you  on  a  plan  by  which  a  fixed  frac¬ 
tion  of  each  man’s  earnings  goes  into  your  own  pocket. 
Then  multiply  the  number  of  men,  spread  them  over 
the  civilized  world.  The  talent  for  organizing  and 
disciplining  agents,  and  keeping  them  working  to  the 
limit,  was  Dryden’s  unique  genius.  It  was  at  least  half 
of  what  made  him  and  the  Prudential  great. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  his  money-making  machine  in  order 
and  running.  Hundreds  of  agents  were  at  work,  and 
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The  evolution  of  the  Prudential  from  a 
friendly  beneficial  society  to  a  stock  insur¬ 
ance  company  whose  profits  belong  to  Mr. 
Dryden  and  his  associates.  Each  change  was 
made  by  an  act  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

April  3,  1873 — Incorporated  as  "The  Widows 
and  Orphans’  Friendly  Society.” 
Feb.  18,  1875 — Name  changed  to  "The  Pru¬ 
dential  Friendly  Society.” 

March  30,  1877 — Name  changed  to  "The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.” 


PHILANTHROPY 

ENATOR  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  of 
the  Prudential,  in  an  address  to  the  New  Jersey 
Investigating  Committee:  "The  history  of  the 
Prudential  ...  is  a  wonderful  history  and  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  philanthropic 
or  charitable  enterprises.” 

BUSINESS 

ENATOR  DRYDEN’S  SON,  Forrest  F.  Dry¬ 
den,  Vice-President  of  the  Prudential,  in  an 
affidavit  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  it  was  to  his  interest 
to  prove  that  the  company  had  been  a  very  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  for  the  stockholders  (the  legal  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  affidavit  have  been  eliminated;  the 
quotation  is  otherwise  correct):  "William  Ro- 
botham,  a  stockholder  in  the  Prudential  Company, 
on  October  13,  1875,  paid  into  the  company  in  cash 
$2,200  ;  for  that  investment  he  has  received  in 
cash  dividends,  and  for  the  sale  of  part  of  his  hold¬ 
ings,  $149,363.60;  the  remainder  of  his  holdings 
are  now  worth,  in  cash,  $180,000;  so  that  he  has 
received  altogether,  for  an  investment  of  $2,200,  a 
return  of  $329,363.60.”  This  profit  is  15,000 
per  cent. 

From  a  report  of  Insurance  Commissioner  Cutting 
of  Massachusetts  :  "The  stockholders  (of  the  Pru¬ 
dential)  have  already  received  enrichment  beyond 
what  avarice  could  have  dreamed  of  when  the  com¬ 
pany  started,  and  are  yearly  receiving  an  amount 
more  than  twice  the  original  investment.” 

Richard  V.  Lindabury,  leader  of  the  New  Jersey 
bar,  at  present  General  Counsel  for  the  Prudential 
Company,  in  an  address  to  the  court  in  a  suit  in 
1902,  before  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Company:  "Here  is  an  insurance  company 
with  forty-eight  millions  of  assets  which  .  .  .  are 
gathered  from  the  fingers  of  the  poor.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  pennies  of  the  working  classes.” 


would  like  to  have  this  legislative  act  undone,  but  some 
of  his  fellow-owners  of  the  company  would  not  let  him 
take  the  step. 

In  a  score  of  ways  that  statute  has  come  back  to 
plague  the  owners  of  the  Prudential;  and  to-day  they 
live  in  doubt  whether  they  have  a  legal  right  to  the 
dividends  they  divide  among  themselves. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  statute  which  diverted 
twenty  million  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  Dryden  and 
his  friends— Dryden’s  Midas  wand?  It  is  complicated, 
yet  it  is  simple.  And  it  is  worth  thoughtful  study. 

Here  was  the  situation.  There  was  a  surplus— that 
feature  of  every  insurance  company  which  sooner  or 
later  becomes  the  prize  of  the  covetous.  That  surplus 
was  made  up  from  the  five  and  ten  cent  weekly  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  policy-holders.  And  as  the  company 
grew,  the  surplus  grew.  Finally  it  became  something 
worth  intriguing  for. 

The  Law  That  Led  to  Fortune 

MOW,  the  company  consisted  of  two  classes  of  per- 
sons:  the  stockholders — Dryden  and  his  friends; 
and  the  policy-holders  —  laborers  and  wage-earners 
paying  their  little  weekly  premiums.  Both  classes — 
stockholders  and  policy-holders  alike — had  votes  in 
managing  the  company ,  and  managing  the  company 
included,  of  course,  disposing  of  the  surplus. 

The  stockholders — Dryden  and  his  friends— had  just 
as  many  votes  as  there  were  shares  of  stock — that  was 
small.  The  policy-holders  had  just  as  many  votes  as 
there  were  policy-holders.  Up  to  1880,  that  number 
was  always  less  than  40,000.  At  any  election,  there¬ 
fore,  the  stockholders — Dryden  and  his  friends — could 
outvote  the  policy-holders.  They  could  manage  the 
company — and  control  the  surplus. 

But  on  January  1,  1880,  when  the  previous  year’s 


The  Act  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
which  took  from  the  policy-holders  of  the 
Prudential  control  over  the  surplus,  and 
enriched  Dryden  and  his  associates: 

LAWS  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  1880. 
CHAPTER  LXIV. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  That  all  elections  of 


March  3,  1880 — Policy-holders  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote,  so  that  the  surplus 
became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Dryden  and  his  associates. 


When  Governor  Hughes  had  Senator  Dryden  on  the 
witness  stand  he  asked  the  Senator  about  this  act 
of  1880. 

“I  think,”  asked  Mr.  Hughes,  “you  testified  that  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  took  away  the  right  of  the 
policy-holders  to  vote?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Dryden. 

“Was  the  passage  of  that  act  procured  by  your  com¬ 
pany?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Dryden. 

And  one  may  imagine  the  great  insurance  president 
blushing  a  little  as  he  made  his  simple  answer.  Later 
he  said  to  Mr.  Hughes:  “I  regret  now  it  was  done.” 
And  at  another  investigation  he  confessed  that  he 


The  present  Prudential  building  A  contrast  with  the  first  one  opposite 


directors  of  any  joint  stock  insurance  company 
.  .  .  shall  be  by  the  stockholders  of  such  com¬ 
pany,  and  no  policy-holder  or  person  insured  in 
such  company  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  .  .  . 


he  number  was  being  increased  to  thousands.  The 
lotv  of  money  into  the  Newark  basement  office  had  the 
leasing  hum  of  busy  industry.  There  seemed  no  limit 
.0  expansion.  The  collections  weekly  would  eventually 
each  millions.  But  in  one  important  particular  Dryden 
tad  not  exercised  far-sighted  provision.  Millions  would 
low  into  his  office — but  what  fraction  of  them  might 
te  take  and  keep?  Some  he  must  pay  back 
0  the  policy-holders,  and  some  he  might 
airly  keep.  The  power  to  make  his  own 
livision  between  meum  and  tuum  he 
:arnestly  craved — and  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  was  amiable. 

Pause,  student  of  the  romances  of  great 
ortunes,  and  study  Chapter  LXIV  of  the 
.aws  of  New  Jersey  for  1880.  Historian 
if  vast  accumulations,  dissect  and  analyze 
hat  statute.  Biographies  of  self-made 
nen  are  singularly  derelict  about  pointing 
iut  the  exact  step  which  departed  from 
ommonplace  poverty  and  led  on  to  for- 
une.  In  Dryden’s  case  there  is  day  and 
late  for  it,  and  it  is  written  in  the  session 
aws  of  New  Jersey.  For  the  understand- 
ng  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  put 
n  Dryden’s  pocket  the  money  of  seven 
nillion  wage-earners,  a  chronological  state- 
nent  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Pru- 
lential  Insurance  Company  is  useful. 


What's  in  a  Name 


"PHAT  history  begins  with  the  charter, 
A  the  getting  of  which  has  already  been 
lescribed  in  Dryden’s  own  words.  That 
barter  gave  the  name  of  the  company — 
Jryden  invented  the  name  —  as  “The 
Vidows  and  Orphans’  Friendly  Society.” 
That  name  sounds  generosity,  charity, 
nutual  sacrifice,  and  help  -  one  -  another, 
’erhaps  it  was  some  vague  recollection  of 
hat  baptismal  name  which  made  Senator 
Dryden  last  summer  describe  his  com¬ 
pany  as  a  “philanthropic  and  charitable 
nterprise.” 

Two  years  later  this  name  was  changed. 
>y  the  amiable  Legislature,  to  “The  Pru- 
lential  Friendly  Society.”  And  two  years 
•fter  that,  in  1877,  again  the  name  was 
hanged  to  “The  Prudential  Insurance 
Jompany  of  America.”  In  this  evolution 
if  name  from  a  widows  and  orphans’ 
riendly  society  to  a  plain  insurance  com- 
>any  perhaps  there  was  no  sinister  intent. 
Names  mean  little;  and  the  changes  in 
lame  had  been  accompanied  by  no  essential 
Ranges  in  the  rights  of  the  policy-holders. 
Jut  that  there  was  sinister  purpose  in  the 
lext  legislative  change,  the  act  of  March  3, 
880,  no  charity  need  pause  to  doubt. 
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business  was  totaled  up,  it  was  found  vthere  were  just 
43,715  policy-holders.  That  was  much  more  than  there 
were  shares  of  stock.  For  the  first  time,  the  policy¬ 
holders  could  outvote  the  stockholders.  If  an  election 
had  been  held  that  day,  the  policy-holders  could  have 
controlled  the  company.  They  could  have  done  what 
they  .might  have  wished  with  the  surplus.  They  could 
—arguing  that  it  came  from  their  own 
pockets — have  voted  it  back  into  their 
pockets.  Or  they  could  have  voted  to  use 
it  in  reduction  of  their  premiums.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  last  thing  they  would  have  done 
would  have  been  to  give  it  to  those  who 
had  not  contributed  toward  it — to  Dryden 
and  his  friends. 

That  was  the  situation  January  1,  1880. 
On  the  same  day  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  came  together  at  Trenton.  And 
within  a  few  weeks  there  appeared  an  inno¬ 
cent-looking  bill.  It  consisted  of  less  than 
one  hundred  words,  and  no  one  of  those 
words  was  “Prudential.”  The  Prudential 
Company  was  not  named ;  but  the  statute 
applied  to  that  compatiy,  atid  to  no  other 
company.  ...  It  was  by  Dryden,  and  for 
Dryden.  Briefly  the  substance  of  that  bill 
was: 


“All  elections  of  directors  of  any  joint  stock 
insurance  company  whose  object  it  is  to  assist 
its  sick  or  needy  members  or  1  o  aid  in  defraying 
funeral  expenses  .  .  .  shall  be  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  such  company,  and  no  policy-holder 
or  person  insured  in  such  company  shall  be 
entitled  lo  vote." 


Reaping  the  Harvest 


'TPHAT  act  was  the  Midas  wand  which 
-*■  made  Dryden  rich.  It  was  approved 
March  3,  18S0.  On  March  2,  the  policy¬ 
holders  controlled  the  surplus ;  on  March  4, 
Dryden  and  his  friends  had  it.  And  Dry¬ 
den  has  stated  on  the  witness  stand  that  lie 
secured  the  passage  of  the  statute  that 
made  the  transfer.  From  March  3,  1880, 
on,  no  policy-holder  has  had  a  vote  in  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  nor  aught 
to  do  but  pay  his  weekly  premium. 

Dryden  and  his  friends  had  secured  ex¬ 
clusive  dominion  over  the  company  and 
over  the  surplus.  And  how  they"  have 
used  it !  Out  of  it  and  its  subsequent 
accretions  they  have  voted  themselves 
splendid  estates  in  Somerset  County.  Out 
of  it  they  have  bought  half  the  gas  works 
and  electric  railroads  in  New  Jersey. 
From  it  they  have  bought  for  themselves 
ownership  of  the  rich  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  Newark.  It  is  hard  to  meas¬ 
ure  in  cash  the  harvest  that  Dryden  and 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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A  Personal  Reminiscence  of  San  Francisco,  April,  1906 


IT  IS  an  old  field  that  I  am  going  to  plow  over  again  ; 
perhaps  we  may  turn  up  a  few  small  potatoes  left 
from  the  gleaning;  at  any  rate,  there  are  always 
stones  to  be  harvested. 

My  life  has  not  been  tame  or  monotonous.  I 
have  tried  railroad  wrecks  and  a  fire  at  sea.  Bronchos, 
a  many  of  them,  have  bucked  me  off,  have  kicked,  bit¬ 
ten,  and  rolled  on  me;  from  Mexico  to  Montana,  from 
California  to  Connecticut,  I  have  sought  the  open 
country  and  taken  a  chance.  My  political  experience 
has  been  cursory,  numerous,  and  exhilarating.  I  have 
felt  the  horny  fist  of  Walsh  in  finance  and  in  civics, 
and  have  mingled  freely  with  grizzlies,  snakes,  skunks, 
porcupines,  politicians,  and  the  Chicago  traction  ques¬ 
tion. 

But  in  all  this  album  of  experience  there  was  a  blank 
page,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  went  West  last 
spring  to  watch  an  earthquake.  It  was  a  deliberate 
deed;  for  just  as  men  with  glass-ended  tubes  seek  re¬ 
mote  places  to  capture  an  eclipse,  so  I  went  to  the  coast 
to  try  on  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  a  fit. 

Familiarity  with  earthquakes  does  not  breed  con¬ 
tempt,  but  rather  engenders  a 
high  and  wondering  awe  that 
the  works  of  God  can  be  so  very 
different. 

The  recent  literary  person  who 
told  of  how  the  little  hills  skipped 
like  young  sheep,  spoke  so  glibly 
and  flippantly  of  a  really  serious 
occasion  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  per¬ 
formance.  But  there  was  much 
more  to  the  show  than  the  gaiety 
of  the  mountains;  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  uneasy  sleep  of 
Mother  Earth  was  the  disturbance 
set  up  in  a  human  ant-hill. 

Whether  we  consider  the  occa¬ 
sion  from  an  Insurance  standpoint 
as  a  misfortune,  or  whether,  in 
geological  patter,  we  blasphem¬ 
ously  call  it  a  “fault,”  without 
designating  whose,  the  show  was 
worth  the  car-fare  while  it  lasted, 
and  it  lasted  plenty  long  enough. 

Now  that  it  is  over  it  is  the  most 
valued  picture  in  the  album  of  my 
life,  and  I  can  say  with  Odysseus: 

“For  many  things  have  I  suffered 
on  land  and  sea,  let  this  be  added 
to  the  tale  of  those.” 


puppy,  baby,  or  other  animate  object  seated  upon  the 
table  will  experience  the  exact  feeling  bestowed  upon 
the  participants  in  this  particular  earthquake. 

Now,  having  dismissed  cows  and  Portuguese  dairy¬ 
men,  let  us  consider  what  happened  to  human  beings 
and  to  San  Francisco,  and  first  let  me  tell  of  the  old 
San  Francisco. 


Born  of  the  reckless,  hopeful,  cheerful  youth  of  the 
Argonauts,  the  ante-natal  days  left  their  impress  upon 
the  city.  Its  population  with  a  larger  admixture  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Latin  races  than  is  found  in  any 
northern  centre,  gave  art  and  gave  gaiety.  With  her 
back  to  the  Ocean  and  her  face  to  the  wonderful  har¬ 
bor,  and  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the  valleys  beyond, 
she  sat  the  queen  of  an  Empire,  with  the  health-giving 
sea  wind  blowing  through  her  hair. 

San  Francisco  possessed  the  strongest  individuality 
of  any  city  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  the  soul  of 
the  real  California,  and  bore  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  those  hothouse  annexes  of  the  East  that  crowd  out 
the  sagebrush  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  To 


Like  Corn  in  a  Popper 


'IT HE  physical  phenomena  con- 
^  tiguous  to  the  slip  were  cer¬ 
tainly  efficient. 

I  saw  where  some  bricks  from  a 
chimney  hit  the  ground  forty-five 
feet  distant  from  the  final  resting 

place  of  others.  I  saw  where  a  house  had  jumped  four 
feet  off  its  foundation,  and  then  had  bumped  over  the 
ground,  while  the  lone  lady  inhabiting  it  stated  that 
she  felt  like  corn  in  a  popper.  I  visited  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  disturbance  and  saw  where  a  man’s  front 
yard  had  shifted  sixteen  feet  with  a  plain  furrow  mark¬ 
ing  the  slip  of  the  surface.  The  earthquake  came  to 
the  dairy  country  at  an  hour  when  men  were  milking. 
The  men  and  cows  were  ruthlessly  spilled  on  the 
ground  only  to  be  thrown  down  again  on  attempting 
to  rise.  Subsequent  events  could  be  prophesied  by 
those  familiar  with  bovine  nature.  The  cow  in  distress 
or  terror  always  attributes  her  troubles  to  the  nearest 
human  being,  and  Portuguese  dairymen  strapped  to 
one-legged  stools  climbed  trees  and  fences  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  while  the  cattle  broke  away  and  took  to  the ‘open 
country. 

If  you  place  your  hands  on  a  wobbly  table,  key  up 
your  nerves  to  the  highest  point  of  tension,  and  then 
proceed  to  give  the  table  St.  Vitus’  dance,  any  cat, 


luxury  shared  by  all.  Sea,  orchard,  garden,  vineyard, 
pasture,  and  wild,  all  produced  more  good  things  than 
could  be  consumed.  The  Bay  bobbed  with  cargoes  of 
wasted  fruit;  the  markets  were  glutted  with  game  and 
fish. 

For  years  there  roamed  the  streets  of  the  city  a  dear 
old  lunatic  who  called  himself  “Emperor  Norton  I.” 
He  benignly  ruled  with  about  the  average  standard  of 
administrative  efficiency  found  in  a  mayor's  office.  He 
wore  a  surprising  uniform  with  enormous  epaulets,  and 
spent  his  days  in  jollying  children,  petting  stray  dogs, 
and  in  grave  but  kindly  conversation  with  his  loyal 
subjects.  He  required  as  imperial  perquisites  three 
meals  a  day,  an  occasional  or  semi-occasional  drink,  a 
place  to  sleep  and  shoes,  cap,  and  clothing.  He  fur¬ 
nished  everything  else  needed  in  life;  lungs,  digestion, 
and  a  kindly  spirit.  When  thirst  came  upon  him  the 
nearest  of  his  loyal  subjects  who  stood  in  white  apron 
behind  a  bar  fulfilled  his  sovereign  behest.  No  res¬ 
taurant  turned  him  away  when  the  Emperor  hungered. 
Clothes  and  shoes  were  handed  out  without  money  and 
without  price.  No  one  was  there  who  was  not  touched 
and  honored  by  the  requisitions 
which  the  “Emperor”  carefully 
spread  widely  among  his  subjects. 
Every  one  seemed  to  love  the  old 
fellow,  and  he  had  an  impressive 
funeral  when  he  was  finally  laid 


away. 

I  recall  another  strange  street 
character,  an  old  Frenchman  with 
an  accordion  and  a  wonderful 
voice.  What  a  treat  it  was  to 
moisten  his  throat  and  turn  him 
loose  in  the  wild  ecstasy  of  the 
“Marseillaise,”  and  this  on  busy, 
crowded  Montgomery  Street.  And 
every  one  enjoyed  it  and  cheered 
him  on. 


All  Good  Fellows 


AND  then  the  Bohemian  Club, 
L  most  typical  of  all  in  its  prod¬ 
igal  riot  of  taste  and  art,  and 
the  delicacies  and  whimsies  of  the 
mind.  Who  has  not  heard  of  tht 
Midsummer  Jinks  held  in  the  vir¬ 
gin  Redwood  forest  from  noon  to 
moon  and  moon  to  noon  of  twc 
perfect  days  and  a  glorious  night 
An  original  play  of  high  quality 
a  sylvan  setting  of  surpassing 

.  .1  ♦- rv  n  o  rl  1  I  frill 


Our  Lady  is  no  Trilby  to  be  forever  dominated  by  the  Svengali  of  graft  and  greed 


every  local  Californian  San  Francisco  is  “the  City, ”  and 
any  man  who  abbreviates  the  name  to  ’Frisco  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  traveling  for  a  snide  jewelry  house.  The  city 
was  brilliant,  Bohemian,  tolerant,  sentimental.  It  was 
full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  hospitable  beyond  all  cities. 
Perhaps  it  lacked  in  respect  for  law  and  convention; 
perhaps  there  was  too  much  singing  in  the  sunshine. 
La  Cigale  you  picture  this  city,  La  Cigale,  with  a  cigar¬ 
ette  in  her  pretty  mouth ;  well,  perhaps,  we  shall  see. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  atmosphere.  Would  I 
could  enumerate  the  men  and  women  whose  independ¬ 
ent  originality  have  made  brilliant  the  passing  litera¬ 
ture  and  have  graven  some  of  it  deep  in  the  rock, 
the  painters  that  have  scattered  their  work  through 
the  world;  the  actors,  the  athletes  who  have  gone 
to  the  top.  But  always,  always  the  heedless  bounty 
of  it  all.  Easy  come,  easy  go — just  like  the  gold  of 
the  Argonauts.  Through"  the  gay  whirl  there  ran  a 
prophetic  vein  like  that  of  Paris. 

San  Francisco  was  by  nature  the  home  of  luxury,  a 


loveliness,  with  staging  and  light 
effects  impossible  anywhere  else1 
and  music  composed  for  the  occa 
sion.  The  camp  is  decorated  bj 
artists  with  canvasses  not  else 
where  available,  and  statues  o 
staff,  that  are  destroyed  whet 
the  tents  are  folded.  Months  o 
thought  and  work  are  expended  on  this  brief  pagean 
given  for  a  few  members  and  guests.  And  the  quaint 
tolerant  cameraderie  of  it  all  where  saint  and  sinnei 
and  friends  and  enemies  meet  in  good  humor,  and  d( 
each  as  seems  good  to  him ;  none  too  good  to  be  eligi 
ble  as  a  victim  of  any  sort  of  jest;  eating  well,  drink 
ing  as  much  or  as  little  as  thirst  prescribes.  Actor: 
and  singers  who  all  through  the  night  give  their  bes 
efforts.  Sleep  if  you  can;  sing  if  you  wish;  for  th« 
forest  is  free.  Sit  around  the  great  camp-fire  until  sun 
if  that  pleasure  suits  you.  A  plunge  in  the  rive 


list  U  Uiai,  piv/uuuiv  J .  X - O  - 

will  fit  you  for  breakfast,  and  a  splendid  concert  fol 
lows  before  the  break-up.  “God  bless  all  good  fellows 
and  we  are  all  good  fellows.” 

This  is  all  part  of  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco,  char 
itable,  kindly,  brimming  with  hospitality.  Surely  L.1 
Cigale  was  a'  generous  spendthrift ;  perhaps  she  was  j 
great  deal  more  than  this.  We  shall  see. 

The  city  that  watched  the  sun  rise  over  the  spark! in; 
Bay,  the  city  that  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  great  sea 
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whose  tall  ships  brought  tribute  over  the  ungraded 
ways,  the  city  whose  law  was  spasmodic,  whose  gov- 
•rnm'ent,  too  often  typified  by  the  Vigilantes’  pick- 
handle  and  noose,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  its  foun¬ 
dations  shattered  and  its  streets  ablaze. 

The  people  crowded  the  avenues  of  escape ;  they  were 
dazed  and  overwhelmed  at  first.  Mothers  dragged  little 
children  with  their  feet  clear  of  the  sidewalk.  The 
strangest  bundles  were  rescued  and  many  walked  out 
of  their  houses  leaving  everything  behind.  The  ferry 
building  was  crowded  with  birdcages;  pet  dogs  were 
continually  complaining  when  stepped  on.  No  ode 
seemed  to  care  at  first  what  the  other  fellow  was  doi  lg. 

Helping  Each  Other 

IT  was  a  grave  question  what  would  happen  when  the 
shock  wore  off.  A  little,  alert  man  in  regular  uni¬ 
form  made  up  his  mind  that  if  there  were  to  be  dis¬ 
order  it  should  be  confined  to  the  elements,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  earthquake  troops  marched  down 
through  the  town.  A  few  scattering  shots,  a  little  ap¬ 
plication  of  bayonet  and  butt,  and  the  city  became 
more  law-abiding  than  ever  in  its  history.  Personal 
possessions  strewed  the  parks.  Clothing  hung  on  the 
bushes  unmolested,  and,  al¬ 
though  a  scene  of  looting 
might  well  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  the  strange  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  crowd  at  a 
time  of  unexampled  waste 
and  destruction  decreed  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of 
property.  The  shock  wore 
off  and  there  came  a  great, 
spontaneous  outburst  of 
helpfulness  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  “God  bless  all  good 
fellows,  and  all  of  us  are 
good  fellows  together  now.  ’’ 

“My  neighbor  needs  food, 
my  neighbor  needs  water; 
his  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine.” 

Before  ever  half  the  de¬ 
struction  by  fire  was  accom¬ 
plished  the  people  of  the 
city  and  the  environi  g 
country  rushed  to  help. 

Though  beset  with  diffi¬ 
culties  almost  insurmount¬ 
able,  in  impassable  streets, 
in  burnt  stores,  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  were  fed  so  that  few  went  hungry, 
because  men  remembered  their  neighbors.  While  their 
own  property  was  burning,  when  all  their  possessions 
were  in  jeopardy,  men  worked  efficiently  through  end¬ 
less  hours  at  the  work  of  relief.  Magnificent  was  the 
outpouring  sympathy  of  the  world;  finer  yet  the  spirit 
of  broken  but  unbowed  San  Francisco.  Even  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations  found  out  that  they  were  men 
in  disguise.  The  people  must  be  carried  and  the  fer¬ 
ries  and  railways  carried  them  free.  Water  was  shipped 
in  from  the  suburban  reservoirs,  and  all  men,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  practised  the  luxury  of  sharing. 

Dividing  With  the  Poor 

THE  people  must  be  clothed;  they  must  be  kep*t 
warm  at  night,  and  the  whole  community  divided 
its  blankets  and  its  wardrobe.  The  rich  could  not 
escape  from  their  humanity  by  the  doling  out  of 
money,  for  the  Chinese  cook  was  sure  to  have  more 
currency  than  the  master  of  the  house,  and  anyway 
there  weren’t  any  rich  or  any  poor  in  those  days. 

I  was  helping  at  a  relief  station  in  San  Rafael  when 
there  appeared  at  the  desk  a  stocky  little  old  French¬ 
man  who  wished  to  buy  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bread. 


“How  many  in  your  family?”  queried  the  man  at  the 
helm. 

“Seex,”  said  the  Frenchman;  “please  sell  me  the 
bread.  ” 

“Dozen  and  a  half  eggs,  five  bread,  pound  butter, 
three  pounds  bacon,  four  beans,  two  rice,  two  sugar,  and 
a  half  coffee,”  droned  the  boss  to  his  helpers.  “Here, 
old  man,”  and  the  great  bundle  was  shoved  over. 

“What  is  that?  I  am  no  beggar.  Sell  me  the  bread; 
here  is  your  money.” 

“Say,  old  man,  you’re  broke,  maybe  we’re  all  broke; 
but  this  is  on  Uncle  Sam  ;  he  ain’t  broke,”  and  the  little 
old  man  took  the  provisions  and  proudly  bared  his 
grizzled  head.  “I  take  off  my  hat  to  Uncle  Sam,' 
lie  said. 

I  overheard  a  conversation  on  the  ferryboat.  “Say, 
you  never  saw  such  crazy  things  as  people  done  last 
week.  They  rescued  the  doggonest  mess  of  stuff  I  ever 
see.  Say,  one  feller  came  on  to  the  boat  with  what-dye- 
think?  A  great  big  coop  with  a  ding-beaten  white  rat 
in  it.  Took  as  much  room  as  three  babies  or  a  real 
trunk.  I  had  a  good  notion  to  kick  the  blame  thing 
overboard.  What  d-ye-think  of  that!” 

“Say,  what  day  was  that?” 

“Thursday  noon.” 

“Say,  I  guess  that  was  my  rat?  He’s  a  trained  rat, 
ye  know.  He  comes  when  I  call  him;  he  can  pray  and 
beg  like  a  dog  and  do  all  kind  of  stunts.” 

“Well!  was  that  your  rat?  Say,  I’ve  heard  tell  they 
was  awful  smart — wish't  I  could  see  him  perform — sure, 

1  go  round  where  you're  stopping ;  you  bet  I’d  ’a'  saved 
a  rat  like  that.”"  And  so  where  war  was  threatened, 
peace  came.  It  was  in  the  atmosphere. 

Women  with  luxuries  gave  their  eider  quilts  and 
warm  clothing  and  their  time  and  their  sympathy. 
Women  with  little  worked  side  by  side  with  them  and 
gave  away  the  children's  extra  shoes. 

Society  Reduced  to  Fundamentals 

THE  county  judge  and  I  posted  a  motto  on  the  bill¬ 
board  of  our  little  suburban  town  on  Sunday 
morning  as  a  sermon.  It  was.a  question  between  the 
King  James  and  the  Revised  Version.  Tradition  won, 
but  the  decision  was  wrong.  “Anyhow,”  read  the 
sermon,  “‘there  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,’ 
but  the  last  word  grated ;  the  sermon  was  spoiled ;  the 
larger  word  should  have  been  used. 

There  was  no  begging,  but  a  proud  acceptance  of 
necessaries  as  a  just  division;  it  was  a  strange,  extem¬ 
pore  communism,  and  it  worked.  Food,  clothing, 
pocket  money  were  shared;  nothing  was  borrowed. 

When  I  call  it  a  state  of  simple  communism,  I  forget 
something.  There  was  Funston  and  his  army  with 
high-handed  orders  that  had  no  sanction  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  charter,  law,  or  ordinance;  an  army  with  little  to 
do  except  help  the  people.  Yes,  that  was  a  sort  of  mili¬ 
tary  despotism,  and  that  worked,  too,  and  the  people 
didn’t  know  it  was  there,  except  by  its  beneficence. 
The  Governor  added  to  the  contusion  by  making  one 
holiday  succeed  another  so  that  courts  could  not  sit  nor 
lawyers  jaw,  think  of  it! — no  law  at  all!  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  was  good.  Jails 
were  never  less  needed  than  in  those  days.  T  he  most 
rabid  Socialist  would  not  demand  that  a  street  railroad 
company  should  pay  its  own  expenses  and  turn  all  its 
receipts  into  the  public  fund,  and  yet  that  also  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  sanctified,  self-operating  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  got  lost  somewhere  in  the  ruins.  A  half-inch  of 
bayonet  reduced  the  price  of  newspapers  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  a  nickel,  and  a  rude  sheriff  placed  the 
quotations  on  potatoes  back  to  ante-earthquake  prices, 
while  all  men  approved  these  aberrations  from  estab¬ 
lished  theory.  The  saloons  were  closed  and  kept  closed 
largely  with  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  carry  a  bottle  was  rudely  shattered 
along  with  the  bottle,  and  enforced  temperance  was 


uncomplainingly  borne  in  a  time  of  nerve-racking 
excitement. 

People  forgave  the  banks  for  clamping  down  on  their 
deposits,  and  were  at  first  sorry  for  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Shake?  The  earth  must  have  been  ashamed 
at  its  slight  variation  from  normal  behavior,  when  it 
saw  what  men  were  doing  to  their  traditions. 

Courage  there  was*  to  face  the  disaster.  Courage 
there  is  to  work  the  resurrection.  There  is,  in  the 
souls  of  the  loyal  sons  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
loyal  Californians,  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  future 
of  the  City  by  the  Gate.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress 
the  people  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Give  them  time,  for  they  are  stayers. 

What  of  the  Future  ? 

'T'HUS  it  was  that  La  Cigale  faced  her  adversity. 

She  had  perhaps  danced  too  much  in  the  sun,  and 
perhaps  she  had  o’erheedlessly  enjoyed  her  youth  arid 
health;  but  behind  her  gaiety  is  a  big  heart,  a  clear 
mind,  and  courage,  splendid  courage,  for  La  Cigale 
is  a  thoroughbred. 

And  now  another  struggle  is  at  hand,  and  our  lady  is 
again  to  be  tested,  tested  and  tried  in  her  days  of  grief 

and  depression,  sitting  alone 
in  the  ashes.  Alone  must 
this  fight  be  made  not  only 
against  the  wickedness,  the 
selfishness  of  men,  but 
against  the  charming  but 
frail  quality  of  her  own  gay 
tolerance. 

Men  who  have  remem¬ 
bered  their  neighbors,  who 
have  smilingly  faced  adver¬ 
sity,  have  but  to  apply  the 
lessons  they  have  learned 
and  taught,  to  the  steady¬ 
going  ways  of  life. 

Our  lady  is  no  Trilby  to 
be  forever  dominated  by 
the  Svengali  of  graft  and 
greed.  As  she  is  rising 
from  the  ash  heap  so  shall 
she  break  away  from  the 
dominance  of  evil  in  her 
public  life.  Svengali  had 
best  seek  the  wilderness, 
for,  if  the  law  fails,  the 
lady  has  not  forgotten  the 
ropes  and  pick-handles  of 
younger  days,  though  her 
friends  would  prefer  that  her  memory  should  lapse. 

I  stood  upon  the  mountain-side  across  the  Golden 
Gate  and  looked  down  upon  the  fog  bank  that  veiled 
the  city.  The  fog  broke  away,  and  there  was  the  vision 
of  the  City  Beautiful,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  all  the 
world.  And  then  the  fog  closed  in  and  behind  it  there 
lay  the  ruined  city  struggling  bravely  in  its  adversity 
against  the  calamity  wrought  by  the  elements,  and  the 
discredit  due  to  the  weaknesses  of  men. 

The  City  Thai  Knew  Not  Caste  Nor  Creed 

BUT  in  the  glance  given  me  I  had  seen  the  City 
Beautiful,  whose  ruins  glowed  with  the  flowers  of 
human  kindness,  whose  torn  streets  were  smooth  to 
the  feet  of  them  that  love  mercy.  I  saw  the  city  that 
had  small  need  of  law  because  man  loved  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  himself.  I  saw  the  city  that  knew  not  caste  nor 
creed  nor  race,  but  only  human  need  and  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  And  in  that  city  I  saw  the  heart  of  man  and 
found  it  kind  and  sound. 

This  is  not  a  dream,  but  what  I  saw ;  and  the  vision 
will  stay  with  me  to  the  end.  This  is  the  best  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  life.  “Let  this  be  added  to  the  tale  of 
those.” 


i£t>wait>  5.  Dan  Zile 


THE  midnight  hour  is  sped, 

And  distant  bells  come  faintly  to  my  ears  ; 

Old  Santa  Claus  is  dead ! 

1  wish  you  “  Merry  Christmas,”  but  a  tear 
Creeps  to  my  smarting  eyes; 

For  I  have  lost  a  friend  of  yesteryear, 

Whose  jovial  disguise 

Made  midnight  joyous  ;  as  the  love  of  man 
Shone  from  him  like  a  light 

That  burned  within  his  bosom, — made  of  bran, — 
And  snow -clad  fields  of  white 

Seemed  weird  to  me  because  his  reindeer  ran. 
But  Santa  Claus  is  not  ! 

If  so  it  be,  let’s  raise  to  him  a  stone 


Upon  some  sacred  spot 

In  name  of  little  children  who  are  grown. 

And  on  this  pillar  white, 

’Neath  skies  as  bracing  as  his  bonny  laugh, 

Let  carven  words  indite 

The  love  we  bore  him  in  an  epitaph. 

And  round  the  marble  base, 

In  tearful  mem’ry  of  our  childhood  joys, 

We,  gray-haired  babes,  shall  place 

The  long-lost  fragments  of  forgotten  toys. 

And  where  the  dipper  shines  / 

On  wan,  white  fields  of  wintry  ice  and  snow 
Shall  rise  pathetic  shrines — 

The  skates  and  knives  and  sleds  of  long  ago. 
Then  from  that  mournful  mound 

That  marks  his  grave  we’ll,  weeping,  turn;  nor  pause 
To  heed  the  solemn  sound 

Of  phantom  sleigh-bells.  Farewell,  Santa  Claus! 
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HEADPIECE  BY  MAXFIELO  PARRISH 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


MISS  ALLA  NAZIMOVA  is  a  young  Russian 
actress  with  very  remarkable  Oriental-looking 
eyes  and  a  body  which  might  be  variously  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  mermaid  and  a  leopard.  It  has  the 
smooth,  undulating  grace  of  the  one  and  the  lithe, 
feline  strength  of  the  other.  She  can  do  all  sorts  of 
things  with  it.  She  can  draw  herself  up  like  a  serpent, 
with  a  quick,  boneless  heave  that  begins  nobody  can 
say  exactly  where,  until — though  she  is  but  of  medium 
height— she  seems  to  tower  over  everybody  on  the 
stage;  and  she  can  collapse  all  over,  with  a  sort  of 
shuddering  rhythm,  like  that  of  the  same  serpent, 
dead,  and  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  chair.  Just  how 
many  of  our  women  could  look  like  Miss  Nazimova  if 
they  were  to  dress  as  she  does,  it  is  not  for  a  mere  man 
to  say,  but  as  the  mere  man  contrasts  the  two — at  a 
matinee,  for  instance — the  young  Russian  on  the  stage, 
the  audience  of  hardshell  “Anglo-Saxon”  ladies  in 
front,  with  dresses  each  joint  of  which  seems  almost  to 
have  its  arrow  and  dotted  line  and  guide-post  saying: 
“This  is  the  neck,”  “This  is  the  waist,”  “This  is  where 
it  hooks  up,”  and  sees  the  look  of  baffled  disdain  on 
their  faces  and  catches  whispers  of  “There  she  goes, 
draping  herself  on  the  chair  again,” — “My  goodness 
gracious,  would  you  look  at  that!”  “Well,  I  must 
say,  Grace,  she  makes  me  nervous!' — the  two  seem 
creatures  of  different  worlds. 

If  any  excuse  need  be  given  for  thus  accenting 
merely  physical  manifestations  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Miss  Nazimova  is,  in  her  way,  so 
superbly  different  that  nobody  with 
eyes  in  his  head  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  difference,  and  that  in  her 
assumption  of  the  character  of 
Hedda  Gabler  this  difference  is 
one  of  the  two  things  which  most 
noticeably  differentiates  it  from 
our  ordinary  conception  of  the 
part;  one,  as  it  happens,  which 
hinders  rather  than  contributes  to 
its  success. 

From  the  East  Side  to  Broadway 

/CERTAINLY,  those  who  went 
^  down  into  the  East  Side  a  year 
ago  last  spring,  when  Miss  Nazi¬ 
mova  and  Mr.  Orleneff  and  their 
fellow  Russians,  new  pilgrims  from 
the  land  of  the  Little  Father,  first 
gave  in  their  native  tongue  Tchiri- 
koff’s  “The  Chosen  People,”  and 
other  gloomy  and  terribly  realistic 
plays,  little  thought  of  this  aspect  of 
Miss  Nazimova’s  acting.  She  was 
playing  then  for  people  who  re¬ 
garded  the  stage  less  as  a  place  for 
amusement  than  as  a  sort  of  battle¬ 
ground,  and  plays  less  plays  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  than  literal 
cross-sections  of  life  transferred  to 
the  stage  by  those  who  had  them¬ 
selves  endured  the  sufferings  they 
depicted.  That  artistic  conviction 
in  which  the  existence  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  to  play  at  seemed  utterly 
forgotten,  that  superb  technique 
which  achieved  its  effects  not  by 
noise  or  violence,  but  quietly,  art¬ 
lessly  it  seemed,  by  the  sheer  power 
of  perfect  authenticity — this  was 
what  filled  us  with  enthusiasm, 
and  sent  uS  back  uptown  filled  with 
the  missionary  spirit  of  reforming 
Broadway.  -  Since  then  many  things 
have  happened.  The  gifted  and 
erratic  Orleneff  has  departed,  the 
little  company  broken  up,  while 
Miss  Nazimova,  having  acquired  a 
smattering  of  English,  has  herself 
come  uptown,  now  to  be  judged  by 
the  different,  but  by  no  means  easy, 
standards  of  Broadway. 

Now  this  Mrs.  Hedda,  as  Judge 
Brack  was  fond  of  calling  her,  may 
have  been  this  or  that,  but  she  was 


essentially  a  modern,  sophisticated  woman,  intellectu¬ 
ally  restless,  with  “nerves,”  and  all  sorts  of  queer 
whims  and  cravings,  which  come  only  to  those  whose 
whole  make-up  is  some  distance  removed  from  the 
comparatively  simple  and  direct  emotions  of  the 
primitive  female.  If  she  need  not  have  been  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  she  was  at  least  a  west-of-Europe  woman,  not 
an  Oriental;  her  eyes  may  have  looked  gray  one  min¬ 
ute  and  green  the  next,  with  even  yellow  flashes  now 
and  then,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  fancy  them  being  of 
the  velvety  Oriental  black,  so  large  and  impressive 
that — as  we  once  remarked  of  Miss  Nazimova’s  .eyes — 
you  could  almost  speak  of  their  “deep  contralto  notes” 
their  “sweeping  gestures.”  Now  Miss  Nazimova’s 
stage  personality  is  distinctly  not  this  sort  of  a  woman. 

A  Russian  Hedda  Gabler 

TT  is  primitive  rather  than  sophisticated.  In  the  part 
^  of  a  Russian  “intellectual,”  wearing  the  clothes  of 
a  working  girl  and  submerged  in  some  tense,  gloomy 
situation  involving  literal  life  and  death,  this  does  not 
appear;  it  does  appear  when  she  steps  into  polite 
clothes  and  endeavors  to  portray  the  kaleidoscopic 
lights  and  shades  of  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Hedda  Tes- 
man.  She  then  becomes  rather  heavy,  a  creature  of 
attitudes  and  calculated  poses.  She  is  a  beautiful  bar¬ 
barian,  out  of  place  in  a  Christiania  villa.  Nothing  but 
the  nicest  and  most  illuminating  reading  of  the  lines — 


and  it  is  precisely  such  reading  that  the  terse,  unrhe- 
torical  language  of  Ibsen  requires — could  make  up  for 
this  external  defect.  This,  Miss  Nazimova  is,  as  yet, 
physically  unable  to  give.  Time  and  again,  even  when 
her  face  and  pose  gave  every  indication  that  she  rightly 
understood  what  she  was  about  to  say,  her  mere  in¬ 
ability  to  reproduce  our  accent  and  intonation  made 
the  lines  almost  absurd. 

Nor,  indeed,  could  any  one  expect  more.  To  shift 
in  a  few  months  to  English  from  such  an  unrelated 
speech  as  Russian  and  to  read  the  lines  of  this  master 
of  condensation  and,  so  to  say,  static  oratory,  as  such 
a  keenly  intellectual  woman  as  Mrs.  Fiske  would  read 
them,  would  be  quite  too  much  to  ask.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  more  interesting  than  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  Miss  Nazimova  is  trying — than  having  such  a 
new  and  superbly  different  force  come  into  our  stage 
world.  Her  progress  will  be  watched  with  the  hearti¬ 
est  best  wishes  and  liveliest  anticipation.  Why  would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  in  English  such  a  piece  as 
Fabmaeyeff’s  “The  Abyss,”  a  piece  having  none  of  the 
fine-lady  business  so  trying  for  an  actress  unfamiliar 
with  our  language,  and  one  in  which,  in  her  own 
tongue,  Miss  Nazimova  appeared  at  her  very  best? 

Mrs.  Fiske,  our  Hedda  Gabler  of  the  past,  has  also 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  and  reappears  a  slender, 
brittle,  sprightly  girl  in  the  very  amusing  farcical  play, 
“The  New  York  Idea.”  What  this  piece  might  be¬ 
come  in  less  discriminating  and  accomplished  hands 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  Manhat¬ 
tan  Company  one  shudders  to  think 
— the  manner  in  which  the  alleged 
metallic  cynicism,  raw  brutality, 
and  what  not,  which  some  of  the 
first-night  reviews  ascribed  to  it, 
and  which,  indeed,  any  verbal  ac¬ 
count  of  the  piece  is  likely  to  give 
it,  disappears  in  the  acting,  well 
enough  suggests  what  might  have 
been — the  essential  thing  is  that, 
as  they  do  present  it,  the  piece  is 
always  entertaining  and,  in  its 
most  shocking  moments,  as  harm¬ 
less  as  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  “ New  York  Idea  ” 


Mi;s  A’.la  Nazimova,  the  young  Russian  actreis  now  appearing  in  English  in  Ihsen  s  Hedda  Gabler 


TN  a  general  way  “The  New  York 
Idea”  is  a  satire  on  the  subject 
of  divorce.  There  is  no  pertinency 
in  the  title;  the  words  “New  York’’ 
are  attached  to  the  play  merely,  ap¬ 
parently,  because  of  their  more  or 
less  alluring  connotation,  and  the 
“idea,”  whatever  it  may  be,  has  no 
special  connection  with  actual  con¬ 
ditions  or  opinions  in  Manhattan  or 
anywhere  else.  The  merit  of  the 
piece  lies  in  its  original  and  very- 
clever  characterization,  the  viva¬ 
cious  absurdity  of  its  situations, 
and  the  adult  brain  which  shows 
through  many  of  its  lines.  Mr. 
Langdon  Mitchell — its  author  and 
the  son  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia  —  has  many  ideas. 
Outside  of  the  fact  that  after 
“Caesar  and  Cleopatra”  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  amusing  play  of  the 
season,  it  is  most  interesting  in 
being  a  result — of  which  there  are 
bound  to  be  many — and  a  highly 
successful  one,  of  the  vogue  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  Some  parts  of  it — that 
Garden  of  Eden  passage,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  Mrs.  Vida  Philli- 
more,  the  accomplished  divorcee, 
and  her  mature  suitors,  might  well 
have  been  the  work  of  th'e  Intellec¬ 
tual  Slap-Stick  Man  himself.  This 
Mrs.  Phillimore  is  a  large,  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  lackadaisical  siren,  aj 
quite  new  type,  killingly  acted  by 
Miss  Marion  Lea,  who  befogs  her 
avid  desire  to  capture  every  male 
she  meets  under  a  studied  indolence 
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f  manner,  a  vague  absentmindedness  of  speech.  In 
nis  instance  she  is  entertaining  Mr.  John  Karslake,  a 
ery  normal,  direct  sort  of  an  American,  in  her  boudoir, 
loth  are  divorced.  Now,  in  all  comedies  of  the  mod- 
rn  stage,  there  is  no  moment  more  typical  than  that 
^ric  passage  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  having 
eached  a  crisis  in  their  affairs— the  hero  is  just  leaving 
or  the  Philippines  or  is  about  to  propose — suddenly 
rop  the  language  of  every  day  and  plunge  into  an  alle- 
orical  antiphony  pitched  in  the  vein  of  toploftiest 
omance.  This  sort  of  thing,  conventionalized  now  by 
inumerable  romancers  and  matinee  idols,  has  become 
lmost  as  detached  and  well  recognized  a  “stunt”  as  the 
erious  lyric  duet  between  the  tenor  and  soprano  in 
lusical  comedy  or  the  favorite  songs  of  Italian  opera. 
And  then,”  says  Mrs.  Phillimore,  having  led  her  visitor 
n  to  the  proper  mood  of  sentimental  receptivity,  “we 
/ill  walk  together  into  the  Garden  of  Eden — and  close 
-the  gate — ” 

“And  close  the  gate,”  echoes  the  solid  Karslake, 
red-faced,  rather  horsy  young  man. 

“And  lock  it,”  continues  the  divorcee  in  a  far-away 
oice,  “on  the  inside — ” 

“And  lose  the  key — ” 

“Under  a  rosebush,”  sighs  the  lady. 

“Under  a  rosebush,”  agrees  the  man,  and  about  this 
noment  they  are  interrupted.  Karslake  is  sent  below 
o  the  “men’s  room,”  where  papers,  cigars,  and  drinks 
re  provided  for  such  visitors.  Appears  the  card  of 
hr  Wilfrid  Cates- Darby.  The  languid  Mrs.  Phillimore 
las  been  arranging  roses  in  a  vase  during  the  late 
nterview.  Languidly  she  signals  to  her  maid,  who 
emoves  the  roses  from  the  vase  and  carefully  puts  them 
jack  in  their  box.  Mrs.  Phillimore  resumes  her  shears. 
Snter  Sir  Wilfrid,  Mrs.  Phillimore  discovered  in  the 
Farming  occupation  of  taking  roses  from  a  box,  snip¬ 
ping  off  stray  leaves,  and  arranging  them  in  a  vase. 
Conversation  is  steered  inevitably;  before  the  English- 
nan  knows  what’s  happening  he  has  the  lady’s  hand 
n  his,  a  rapt  look  enthralls  her  eyes,  she  is  repeating 
Ireamily:  “And  we  will  walk  into  the  Garden  of  Eden 
—together — and  lock  the  gate — on  the  inside — and—” 
This  is  in  the  real  Shaw  manner,  which  consists  in 
dapping  internally,  so  to  speak,  our  dear  emotional  con- 
/entions,  our  “better  nature,”  as  they  say  in  “You 


ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  New  York,  made 
a  speech  bearing  on  what  laws  ought  to  be  made 
it  State  capitals  and  what  ones  at  Washington.  This 
speech  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  meaning  that 
the  Government  at  Washington  is  disposed  to  infringe 
more  and  more  on  “State  rights,”  to  take  over  more 
ind  more  matters  and  make  the  laws  concerning  them 
at  Washington.  Such  a  suspicion  has  caused  outspoken 
opposition  from  those  persons — especially  old-time 
Democrats — who  believe  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
best  served  by  giving  them  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  local  self-government,  and  responsibility  for 
making  that  government  good ;  who  believe  that  more 
and  more  laws  ought  to  be  made  at  the  State  capitals 
and  fewer  and  fewer  laws  at  Washington.  The  issue' 
of  State  rights  and  Federal  sovereignty  thus  raised  is 
as  old  as  the  United  States  itself. 

When  the  thirteen  original  colonies  came  together 
to  form  a  united  government,  they  came  as  more  or 
less  hostile  units.  Massachusetts  hated  Virginia,  New 
York  once  tried  to  put  a  customs  tax  on  goods  brought 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  New  Jersey,  small 
colonies  were  suspicious  of  large  ones,  slave-hold¬ 
ing  colonies  distrusted  free  colonies,  colonies  of  one 
prevailing  religion  were  bigoted  against  colonies  of 
other  religions;  some  colonies  had  almost  come  to  arms 
over  boundary  disputes. 

What  Laws  Can  be  Made  at  Washington 

A  group  of  delegates  representing  such  opposing  in¬ 
terests,  such  antagonistic  prejudices,  such  hostile  pas¬ 
sions,  would  manifestly  be  disposed  to  concede  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  General  Government  over  all,  which 
they  were  gathered  together  to  form,  and  to  retain  for 
the  States  they  represented  just  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  scope  of  law-making  and  governing.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  in  the  convention  a  little  group  of  far¬ 
sighted  statesmen  who  realized  that  if  the  General 
Government  was  to  endure,  if  it  was  not  to  be  broken 
up  the  instant  one  colony  should  become  angry  and 
conclude  to  secede,  then  it  must  be  made  strong,  and 
the  individual  States  must  give  up  many  of  their  pre¬ 
rogatives.  This  latter  party,  the  Federalist,  was  led 
by  Alexander  Hamilton;  the  State  Rights  Party  was 
led  by  Jefferson.  Between  these  two  factions  the  de¬ 
bates  continued  for  months;  and“The  Federalist,”  the 
record  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1789,  is 
filled  with  their  arguments  as  to  whether  the  making 
of  the  laws  on  this  subject  or  on  that  should  be  retained 
by  the  States  or  delegated  to  the  National  Government. 
Finally,  they  carefully  incorporated  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  they  made  a  list  of  seventeen  subjects  on 
which  the  National  Government  should  be  permitted  to 
make  laws;  as  to  all  other  subjects,  by  implication, 
the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  each  State  for  itself. 
This  list  of  seventeen  is  Article  I,  Section  VIII,  of  the 
Constitution.  The  subjects  named  in  it  include  coining 
money,  punishing  counterfeiters,  managing  the  post 
office,  copyrights  and  patents,  declaring  war,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  maintaining  an  army  and  navy,  regulating 
commerce. 
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Never  Can  Tell.”  From  a  critical  point  of  view  it  is 
very  interesting  as  being  a  note  rather  new  to  American 
playwrights,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  have  fun  with 
people  viewed  externally,  individual  types  rather  than 
common  moods  or  emotions  which  we  assume  to  be 
fundamental.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  never  better  than  in  brittle 
comedy,  and  she  has  rarely  appeared  to  more  advan¬ 
tage  than  in  this  piece,  although  the  rapid  movement 
of  some  of  its  passages  tempts  her  to  fall  into  her 
worst  mannerisms  of  unintelligible  speaking.  These 
are  inexcusable  in  a  woman  so  intelligent  and  ordinarily 
so  opposed  to  all  that  is  merely  mannered  and  unessen¬ 
tial.  It  is  bad  enough  to  understand  a  bad  actor,  but 
to  miss  whole  sentences  at  the  moment  when  one  is 
most  captivated  is  certainly  depressing.  Mr.  Arliss  as 
the  English  lord  was  as  finished  and  delightful  as  ever, 
Mr.  Mason  generally  excellent,  though  occasionally, 
particularly  in  the  more  serious  last  scene,  slow  and 
heavy.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  least  of  all  can 
endure  a  beef-and-cabbage  sort  of  stodginess.  The  rest 
of  the  company  each  contributed  his  part  to  a  well-nigh 
flawless  performance. 

Miss  Ashwell  and  Miss  Anglin  as  “Mrs.  Dane ” 

THE  two  recent  matinees  of  “Mrs.  Dane’s  Defense,” 
in  which  the  parts  of  Mrs.  Dane  and  Lady  Eastney 
were  taken  on  alternate  afternoons  by  Miss  Lena  Ash¬ 
well,  the  English  actress,  and  Miss  Margaret  Anglin, 
presented  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  acting  and  in 
certain  matters  of  taste  which  many  ambitious  ladies 
of  the  stage  might  well  take  to  heart.  Miss  Ashwell 
appeared  in  the  first  matinee  as  Mrs.  Dane,  Miss  Anglin 
in  the  comedy  part  of  the  vivacious  Lady  Eastney. 
The  Mrs.  Dane  of  the  English  actress  was  pitched  in  a 
low,  quiet  key  that  brought  out  all  the  more  strongly 
the  anguish  which  that  unhappy  lady  was  suffering  by 
seeming  to  suppress  it.  She  seemed  all  the  time  to  be 
fighting  down  a  pain  that  she  had  grown  enough  used 
to  to  conceal,  but  that  was  burning  into  the  very  heart 
of  her.  She  revealed  it  to  the  audience  by,  so  to  speak, 
holding  her  breath  instead  of  by  shouting.  And  this 
suffering,  suppressed  with  a  woman’s  infinite  patience, 
combined  with  her  own  unassuming  yet  winsome  per¬ 
sonality  to  give  the  part  a  certain  sweet  womanliness. 


Scarcely  was  the  National  Government  formed  upon 
this  Constitution  under  way  when  it  began  to  inch 
over  the  boundaries  of  these  strictly  limited  seventeen 
subjects.  That  course  of  encroachment  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  to-day.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress 
laws  were  passed  on  subjects  farther  removed  than 
ever  before  from  any  relation  to  the  seventeen  named 
in  the  Constitution.  And  the  President’s  recent  mes¬ 
sage  contained  recommendations  that  Congress  pass 
laws  on  subjects  still  farther  removed  from  the  scope 
of  the  original  seventeen  subjects  decided  upon  by 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  their  fellow  delegates. 

During  this  century  of  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  the  State  Rights  Party  has 
resisted  strenuously,  but  always  more  and  more  feebly. 
To-day,  the  advocates  of  State  rights  are  probably 
fewer  and  less  powerful  than  ever,  before.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  Southern  States,  where  much  of  the 
old-time  spirit  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  still  exists. 
Many  of  them  are  able  and  distinguished  men ;  but  it 
is  a  far  cry  back  from  the  present  to  the  time  when  a 
powerful  party  believed  in  State  rights  so  fully  that 
it  tried  to  secede  from  the  United  States  when  the 
Federal  Government  infringed  upon  what  it  consid¬ 
ered  the  rights  of  the  States.  The  Webster-Hayne 
debate  of  1832,  followed  by  the  unsuccessful  war  of  the 
rebellion,  settled  for  all  "time  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  when  it  thought  its  rights  were  invaded  by  the 
National  Government. 

Whenever  the  National  Government  has  wished  to 
make  laws  on  a  subject,  and  has  failed  to  find  that 
subject  named  in  the  prescribed  seventeen,  it  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  some  technicality.  Occasionally  it  has  taken 
the  ground  that,  although  a  certain  subject  was  not 
found  on  the  list,  nevertheless  the  power  to  make  laws 
on  that  subject  was  implied — that  if  a  government  was 
a  government  at  all  it  must  necessarily  have,  without 
express  grant,  the  right  to  make  laws  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects.  That  is  what  happened,  for  example,  when  we 
acquired  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Having  ac¬ 
quired,  without  very  much  plan  or  forethought,  insular 
dependencies,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  to  make  laws  concerning  them. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  Constitution  contained 
nowhere  any  authority  to  make  laws  concerning  col¬ 
onies.  But  that  discovery  did  not  dismay  Congress. 
It  was  argued  that  if  there  is  a  nation,  that  nation 
will  have  colonies.  Therefore  there  must  be  an  implied 
power  in  the  National  Government  to  make  laws  con¬ 
cerning  those  colonies.  And  so  the  laws  were  made. 
Some  of  the  most  important  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  Government  at  Washington  are  the  so-called  “im¬ 
plied”  ones. 

But  the  great  gateway  for  technicality  has  been  the 
“interstate  commerce”  clause.  Among  the  seventeen 
subjects  on  which  the  Constitution  says  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  may  legislate,  the  third  is  this: 

3.  “To  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several 
States.” 

On  the  ground  of  “regulating  commerce  among  the 
States,”  the  National  Government  at  Washington  has 
passed  laws  that  the  old  debaters  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1789  never  could  have  foreseen,  and 


Everybody  felt  sorry  for  this  Mrs.  Dane.  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Anglin  with  her  vigorous  personality,  vivid  eyes, 
smile,  and  speech  was  charming  as  the  good-humored 
widow — so  dazzling  did  she  show  in  comparison  with  the 
more  subdued  colors  of  the  other  that  one  could  almost 
hear  her  saying:  “Just  wait  till  you  see  me  do  that!” 

This  was  the  air  with  which  Miss  Anglin  attacked 
the  role  of  Mrs.  Dane  the  next  afternoon,  a  sort  of 
“Watch  me — it’s  a  shame  to  do  it!”  air.  It  was  a  part 
in  which  she  had  won  her  first  great  success  here ;  no¬ 
body  questions  her  extreme  cleverness  in  the  technique 
of  emotional  acting;  the  audience  were  very  friendly 
and  hungry  for  the  slaughter.  And  one  must  admit 
that  Miss  Anglin  can  do  certain  things  which  Miss 
Ashwell  can’t  do  at  all.  The  latter  hasn’t  the  vivid 
personality  and  speech,  she  couldn’t  do  that  nerve- 
racking  sob  with  which  Miss  Anglin  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Sir  Daniel  in  the  final  moment  of  defeat. 
Miss  Anglin  is  a  virtuoso  in  these  matters — even 
though  her  wonderfully  expert  sobs  have  little  more 
effect  on  the  spectator  than  the  physical  cleverness  of 
an  acrobat  or  j  uggler.  Miss  Anglin  has  all  this  superior 
technical  ability,  yet  not  for  a  minute  did  she  get  inside 
the  part — and  inside  the  emotions  of  the  audience — as 
did  her  quieter  and  simpler  rival.  She  dressed  for  the 
part  as  elaborately  as  did  the  musical  comedy  ladies 
who  gleamed  in  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes.  Not  that 
the  dresses  themselves  were  in  bad  taste — far  from  it. 
They  were  of  such  exquisite  taste  and  beauty  that  no 
spectator  could  cease  to  be  conscious  of  them  for  an 
instant,  their  design  and  shimmer  and  rustle,  or  believe 
that  Mrs.  Dane  could  really  be  feeling  so  very  bad 
and  wear  such  lovely  clothes.  Of  course,  one  might 
say  that  Miss  Ashwell  didn’t  wear  superlative  gowns 
because,  not  being  leading  lady  in  such  a  success  as 
“The  Great  Divide,”  she  couldn’t  afford  a  superlative 
dressmaker,  and  that  she  pitched  the  part  in  a  low  key 
and  acted  quietly  because  she  couldn’t  do  it  any  other 
way.  That  is  beside  the  point  here,  where  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  from  which  actress  it  was  that  the  audience 
received  the  most  worthy  interpretation  of  the  part, 
not  how  or  why  her  effects  were  gained.  The  two 
matinees  merely  illustrated  the  axiom  that  the  careless 
and  self-conscious  hare  may  be  beaten  by  the  earnest 
and  painstaking  tortoise. 


WRONG? 


IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE  UNITED  STATES 


probably  would  never  have  approved.  Even  Hamilton 
would  have  frowned  upon  some  of  them.  It  was  under 
the  plea  of  “regulating  interstate  commerce”  that  the 
Pure  Food  bill  was  passed  last  year.  Some  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  believed  heartily  in  that  law 
voted  against  it  because  they  thought  it  was  a  subject 
which  the  States  should  attend  to,  that  it  was  against 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to 
be  making  laws  concerning  such  a  subject. 

The  history  of  the  Pure  Food  law,  indeed,  is  typical 
of  the  way  the  whole  question  comes  up.  There  ought 
to  be  such  a  law ;  the  States  themselves  failed  to  make 
it,  Congress  proposed  to  make  it,  the  people  wanted  it, 
and  they  took  the  quickest  means  of  getting  it.  Public 
opinion  did  not  draw  any  fine  constitutional  distinc¬ 
tions;  it  wanted  the  law  and  the  Federal  Congress 
furnished  the  means  of  getting  it. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  failure  of  the  States  to  make  the 
laws  they  ought  to  make,  is  the  meat  of  Secretary 
Root’s  speech  and  the  chief  buttress  of  his  arguments. 
Said  he: 

“It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of  State  rights  to  inveigh 
against  the  .  .  .  extension  of  national  authority  in  the  fields 
of  necessary  control  where  the  States  themselves  fail  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  The  instinct  for  self-government 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  too  strong  to  per¬ 
mit  them  long  to  respect  any  one’s  right  to  exercise  a  power 
which  he  falls  to  exercise.  The  governmental  control  which 
they  deem  just  and  necessary  they  will  have.  It  may  be 
that  such  control  could  better  be  exercised  in  particular  in¬ 
stances  by  the  Governments  of  the  States,  but  the  people 
will  have  the  control  they  need  either  from  the  States  or 
from  the  National  Government,  and  if  the  States  fail  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  in  due  measure  sooner  or  later  constructions  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  found  to  vest  the  power  where  it  will  be 
exercised  in  the  National  Government.” 

The  Longest  Step  Yet 

The  meat  inspection  law  last  year  was  another  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  power 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce.  Now  come  two 
Senators,  Lodge  and  Beveridge,  both  lawyers,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  familiar  with  the  constitutional  limitations  on 
what  can  be  done  under  the  pretext  of  “regulating  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,”  with  a  proposal  to  pass  a  national 
child  labor  law.  Here  again  no  one  doubts  that  there 
should  be  a  child  labor  law,  the  people  want  one,  the 
individual  States  persistently  fail  to  pass  one.  Natu¬ 
rally,  when  the  Federal  Congress  proposes  to  pass  one, 
public  opinion  backs  it  and  draws  no  fine  constitu¬ 
tional  distinctions. 

The  States  neglect  their  prerogatives,  and  awake  to 
consciousness  of  them  only  when  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  usurps  them.  The  States  neglect  to  make  laws 
which  the  people  want;  the  Federal  Government  offers 
to  make  those  laws,  and  then  the  States— and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  State  rights— raise  their  voices  in  protest. 

Not  only  do  the  States  fail  to  make  the  laws.  As  to 
some  subjects,  if  the  States  made  their  laws  with  the 
best  will  and  the  greatest  intelligence,  the  sum  total  of 
forty-six  State  laws  would  be  far  less  effective  and  more 
confusing  than  one  law  made  at  Washington  and  en¬ 
forced  from  there. 
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VISITED  AN  UNDISTINGUISHED  THEATRICAL  FAMILY 


By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


HALF  AN  HOUR  after  the  performance  was 
over  Mabel  Rand  and  her  mother  were  still 
waiting  on  the  deserted  stage.  It  was  early 
in  June,  and  the  night  was  very  warm.  Mrs. 
Rand  was  leaning  against  the  proscenium 
arch,  and  Mabel  had  walked  over  to  the  watch-light 
with  the  comedian  of  the  company  to  show  him  a 
jeweled  locket  which  had  been  sent  her  that  afternoon. 

“What  do  you  suppose  has  happened  to  that  child?’’ 
Mrs.  Rand  called  querulously.  Mabel  smiled  across  the 
dark  stage  in  the  direction  of  her  mother  and  pried 
open  the  case  of  her  locket  to  show  the  inscription 
which  had  been  engraved  inside. 

“You  mayn't  mind  staying  here  all  night,  Mabel,  but 
I’m  hungry.”  Mrs.  Rand  walked  across  the  stage  and 
called  down  an  iron  stairway  which  led  to  the  dressing- 
rooms  in  the  cellar.  “Annabel,  Annabel,  do  for 
Heaven’s  sake  hurry  up!” 

A  chorus  girl  came  slowly  up  the  iron  steps  pulling 
on  her  gloves  and  nodded  to  Mrs.  Rand. 

“Did  you  see  that  child  of  mine?”  asked  the  woman. 
The  girl  shook  her  head  in  dissent.  “She  dresses  down 
the  hall  in  the  big  room.  I  wouldn’t  go  down  to  look 
for  her  if  I  were  you  or  you’ll  get  drownded.  This 
theatre’s  something  fierce.  There’s  water  all  over 
the  place.  Good-night!”  The  girl  moved  slowly  on 
across  the  stage  toward,  the  letter-box  just  inside  the 
street  door,  and  Mrs.  Rand  continued  to  call  “Annabel” 
down  the  stairway. 

Two  young  men  in  evening  clothes  came  out  of  the 
star’s  dressing-room,  which  opened  on  the  stage,  and 
walked  over  to  where  Mabel  Rand  was  still  point¬ 
ing  out  the  hidden  beauties  of  her  last  gift  to  the 
comedian. 

“It’s  a  peach,  sure,”  said  the  actor  and  nodded  to  the 
two  men.  “Good-night!”  he  added,  “it’s  a  glass  of 
Miinchner  for  mine.  Good-night,  all !’  ’ 

“Annabel’s  late,  as  usual,”  sighed  Mabel,  “and 
mother’ll  have  a  fit  in  about  two  minutes  and  fall 
down  those  iron  stairs.  Let’s  sit  down  on  the  throne 
and  wait.  I’m  all  tired  out.” 

The  two  men  and  the  girl  crossed  the  stage,  and 
Mabel  climbed  up  to  the  gold  property  throne  and  the 
two  men  sat  at  her  feet  on  the  steps  of  the  dais. 

“Mother’s  so  particular  about  Annabel,  ”  said  the  girl 
dreamily. 

“Yes,  I’ve  noticed  that,”  answered  one  of  the  men. 
The  girl  on  the  throne  looked  down  sharply  at  him, 
with  lowered  eyebrows. 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

The  man  looked  up  and  smiled  into  the  flashing  eyes 
above  him. 

“Why,  nothing,  Mabel,”  he  said,  “nothing,  of  course. 
Don’t  be  foolish.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  hurry  her  up,”  and  the  girl  ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  throne  and  started  for  the  iron  staircase. 

“You  ought  to  be  more  careful,  Billy,”  said  the  other 
man. 

“I  suppose  so,  but  I  get  a  little  tired  of  their  grafting 
sometimes.  I’ll  match  you  now  who  pays  for  Annabel’s 
cab  home.” 

The  two  men  each  pulled  out  a  coin  from  their  waist¬ 
coat  pockets.  ,  ,  , 

“Who  matches  who?”  said  the  one  who  had  made  the 


suggestion. 

“I’ll  match  you,”  said  the  other,  but  before  he  had 
tossed  the  coin' in  the  air  he  turned  sharply  to  a  young 
girl  who  appeared  before  the  throne  as  suddenly  and 
as  unexpectedly  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  stage. 
“Why,  Annabel,”  said  the  man,  “where  did  you  come 
from?  Did  they  shoot  you  through  a  trap?” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  “they  didn’t  shoot  me  through  a 
trap.  There  was  a  row  in  the  dressing-room,  and  it 
made  me  cry,  and  I  came  up  here  and  hid  behind  the 
throne.  I  wanted  to  dry  my  eyes  before  you  all  saw 
me,  and  then  I  heard  what  you  said  about  us  and 
matching  to  see  who  would  pay  for  my  cab.  I  don’t 
want  your  cab,  Mr.  Lorimer,  and — ”  The  tears  sud¬ 


denly  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  girl  covered  her  face 
with  the  sleeve  of  her  white  duck  coat. 

The  man  took  the  girl’s  free  hand  in  both  of  his  and 
drew  her  toward  him.  “Now,  Annabel,  you  must  stop 
crying.  Please,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry  you  heard  what 
we  said,  but  I’m  glad  you  don’t  care  to  have  me  pay 
for  your  cab.  Now,  go  right  across  the  stage  and  tell 
your  mother  you  want  a  nickel  to  pay  your  fare  home 
in  the  car.” 

The  girl  dropped  her  arm  and  looked  curiously  into 
Lorimer’s  eyes.  She  had  never  had  a  man  speak  Jo  her 
in  just  that  way  before.  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Lorimer,” 
she  said. 

She  started  to  go  to  her  mother,  but  Lorimer  stopped 
her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

“And,  Kid,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  mind  spending  the 
nickel  or  even  the  cab  fare,  but  I  want  to  save  up  so 
that  when  you  come  to  me  and  say  you  want  something 
worth  while  I’ll  be  ready  for  you.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

The  girl  nodded  and  smiled  through  her  wet  eyes. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  understand — perfectly.” 

“Well,  Annabel,  child,  where  have  you  been?”  cried 
Mrs.  Rand  as  her  youngest  daughter  appeared  out  of 
the  darkness. 

“I  came  up  the  other  stairs.  Please  let  me  have  a 
nickel,  mother.  I  forgot  my  purse.” 

Mrs.  Rand  began  to  fumble  in  her  reticule.  “What 
do  you  want  a  nickel  for,  precious?  Mr.  Lorimer  will 
put  you  in  a  cab.  And  upon  my  soul,  if  you  haven’t 
been  crying.  You  poor,  dear  child,”  and  Mrs.  Rand 
made  a  dab  with .  her  highly  scented  handkerchief  at 
one  of  her  daughter’s  eyes. 

“Please,  mother,”  begged  the  girl. 

“All  right,”  said  Mrs.  Rand,  returning  to  the  reti¬ 
cule,  “but  I  don’t  see  why  you  want  to  ride  in  a  dirty 
car  when  here  is  Mr.  Lorimer  ready  and  willing  to  put 
you  in  $  cab.”  Putting  a  lady  in  a  cab  and  paying  the 
fare  were  synonymous  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Rand. 

The  two  men  and  the  elder  daughter  had  joined  the 
group,  and  it  was  Lorimer  who  led  the  way  to  the 
stage-door.  “Come  on,  Annabel,”  he  said,  “I’ll  walk 
to  the  corner  with  you.  The  rest  of  you  had  better 
wait  here  in  the  hallway.” 

Once  outside  he  crossed  the  sidewalk  to  a  closed  cab, 
opened  the  door,  and  the-girl  got  in. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Lorimer,”  she  said,  and  put  her 
hand  out  of  the.  carriage  window. 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Annabel,”  he  said,  “and  don  t 
forget  me.” 

He  paid  the  driver  and  for  a  moment  stood  looking 
after  the  cab,  jolting  over  the  cobblestones. 

“Such  a  sweet  kid,”  he  muttered,  “such  a  nice  girl 
and  a  grafter  at  seventeen.” 

Mrs.  Rand  and  her  daughter  had  long  been  known  to 
the  managers  of  comic  opera  and  the  young  men  who 
affect  the  acquaintance  of  the  women  of.  the  stage. 
Mabel  and  her  mother  had  been  celebrated  in  their  own 
circle  for  their  remarkable  likeness  to  each  other,  and 
for  the  fact  that  for.  several  years  they  had  worked  side 
by  side  in  the  same  chorus.  But  during  the  last  season 
the  years  or  the  strain  had  begun  to  write  their  story 
in  little  lines  and  shadows  about  the  hard  classic  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mrs.  Rand,  and  she  had  been  releg;ated  to  the 
last  row  of  the  chorus,  while  Mabel  had  risen  to  the 
position  and  the  emoluments  of  a  show  girl.  And  then, 
before  she  was  seventeen,  Annabel  was  launched  in  the 
business,  and  Mrs.  Rand  was  enabled  to  retire  and  still 
receive  the  benefit  of  two  salaries.  It  was,  however, 
only  the  work  which  she  neglected ;  the  social  side  of 
the  life  appealed  to  her  just  as  strongly  as  ever,  and 
she  seldom  failed  to  reach  the  theatre  after  the  per¬ 
formance  was  over,  but  in  time  to  send  Annabel  home 
and  accompany  Mabel  to  supper. 

To  send  Annabel  home  in  a  cab  and  to  satisfy  Mrs. 
Rand’s  chronic  desire  for  rich  dishes  were  the  two  nec¬ 
essary  but  thoroughly  understood  evils  connected  with 
any  supper  to  which  Miss  Mabel  Rand  lent  her  pres¬ 


ence.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  company  of  the 
mother  was  not  unsought— indeed,  she  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  shared  the  honors  with  her  beautiful 
daughter.  • 

But  of  late  a  certain  querulousness  of  manner  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  former  gaiety,  and  Mrs.  Rand 
had  become  more  the  mother  and  less  the  companion  of 
her  daughter  Mabel.  It  seemed  as  if  the  winter  of  her 
life  had  suddenly  come  upon  her,  but  spring  in  the 
form  of  Annabel  held  out  abundant  hopes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Rand  family. 

At  seventeen  Annabel  was  an  unusually  pretty  girl, 
and  it  was  the  kind  of  prettiness  which  promises  the 
development  of  great  beauty.  During  her  one  season 
on  the  stage  she  had  learned  much  of  life  from  “the  big 
dressing-room,”  but  of  her  own  family  she  knew  little 
or  nothing.  That  she  did  not  know  more  was  the 
tragedy  which  had  come  into  her  life  at  the  time  when 
other  girls  are  busy  with  their  dolls.  She  had  walked 
to  her  school  and  back  again  to  her  mother’s  flat' in 
Harlem,  and  then  she  had  given  up  the  school  and 
ridden  to  the  theatre  in  a  trolley-car  and  back  home  in 
a  carriage,  supplied  by  her  mother’s  and  her  sister  s 
friends.  These  were 'the  three  things  she  knew— 
school,  home,  and  the  theatre  downtown.  There  had 
been  nothing  to  fill  in  the  chinks— no  friends,  no  games 
in  the  city  parks,  no  vacation  in  the  country,  nothing 
but  a  daily  change  in  the  evening  paper,  that  she  read 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  maid  had  finished 
with  it.  It  was  a  life  which  left  the  girl  much  time  to 
speculate  on  what  kind  of  a  life  it  was  her  mother  and 
her  sister  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  living  on 
the  outside.  And  yet  her  mother  and  her  sister  were 
not  in  a  way  a  bad  kind  of  people.  They  belonged  to 
that  great  class  of  women  in  New  York  who  work  very 
hard  to  keep  alive— who  starve  by  day,  who  have  one 
good  dress,  and  who  afford  a  telephone  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  bring  them  an  invitation  to  dine  in  a  downtown 
restaurant.  Up  to  the  present  time  Annabel  Rand  had 
had  only  the  scant,  badly  cooked  meals  at  home— the 
telephone  had  not  yet  begun  to  ring  for  her. 

William  Lorimer,  stocking  manufacturer,  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  his  player  friends  during  business 
hours,  but  with  Annabel  Rand  it  was  another  matter, 
and  the  next  morning  when  she  called  at  his  place 
downtown  she  was  promptly  shown  into  his  little  glass 

office.  ] 

Lorimer  was  in  his  shirtsleeves,  held  a  half-smoked 
cigar  tightly  between  his  teeth,  and  the  burden  of  his 
manner  was  business  and  business  only. 

“Now,  Annabel,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “what  can  I  do 
for  you?” 

The  girl  drew  a  long  breath.  “I’m  going  to  leave 
the  stage,”  she  gasped. 

Lorimer  picked  up  a  pencil  from  his  desk  and  drew  a 
square  on  the  new  blotter.  “Why?”  he  asked.  “Do 
you  love  your  home  so  much  you  can’t  leave  it  even  to 
go  to  the  theatre?” 

“I  don’t  love  my  home  at  all.  I  want  to  leave  it— 
forever.” 

“And  your  mother  and  Mabel?” 

There  was  a  catch  in  the  girl’s  breathing,  and  her 
hands  seemed  to  close  instinctively.  “Forever,”  she 
whispered,  “forever,  forever.” 

Lorimer  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  into  Annabel  s 
wet  eyes. 

“Of  course,  you  would  leave  town?” 

The  girl  nodded.  .  . 

“And  you  wish  me  to  send  you  away— that  is,  if  it  is 


lossible?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  want  to  begin  again  in  my  own 
,vay.  I’m  starved,  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  m  starved.  They 
ake  my  money  and  fight  over  it,  and  I  can  t  stand  an) 
nore  fighting.  I  have  no  friends.  I  don’t  even  get 
mough  to  eat.  I  have  no  clothes— nothing.  It’s  been 
jad  enough,  but  what’s  coming  is  worse.  It’s  all  right 
or  mother  and  Mabel  to  fight  and  work  and  scheme 
tor  late  suppers,  but  not  for  me.  I  heard  what  you  said 
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ist  night  about  them  being  ‘grafters.’  That’s  what 
ley  are,  grafters;  and  I’ll  never  be  a  grafter — never 
e — ”  The  girl  suddenly  ended  in  a  long  convulsive 

>b. 

Lorimer  got  up  and  brought  her  a  glass  of  water. 
That’s  all  right,  Annabel,”  he  said,  “I  always  claimed 
lat  I  had  never  broken  up  a  family,  but  I  guess  here  is 
here  I  begin.  Now  listen  to  me.  We  have  two  mills ; 
ne  is  at  Belmar  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  is  at 
outh  Haddon,  Massachusetts.  The  one  at  Belmar  is 
big  mill,  where  we  employ  over  two  thousand  hands 
-the  other  is  very  small,  where  we  don’t  make  any- 
ring  but  silk  goods.  Belmar  is  a  big  manufacturing 
>wn,  and  there  is  plenty  doing  all  the  time.  South 
[addon  is  a  typical  little  New  England  village  on  the 
ater.  The  people  are  as  narrow-minded  as  their 
;reets  are  broad,  and  I  should  say  the  town  lights  go 
ut  about  eight-thirty.  From  my  point  of  view,  it  is 
unday  there  every  day  in  the  week,  and  they  believe 
a  automobile  is  a  sure  invention  of  the  devil.  Now,  I 
in  put  you  in  the  office  at  either  Belmar  or  South 
[addon,  and  in  both  places  I  will  guarantee  that  you 
ill  be  as  completely  lost  to  your  mother  and  Mabel  as 
you  had  been  dropped  off  a  liner  in  mid-ocean.” 

“If  I  may,”  said  Annabel,  “I  think  I  will  go  to  South 
[addon.” 

Lorimer  looked  up  suddenly  at  the  girl  and  then 
lrned  away  to  press  an  electric  button.  “All  right, 
.nnabel,  all  right,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  guarantee  the 
right  lights  of  Broadway  will  never  hurt  your  eyes  in 
outh  Haddon.” 


T  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Lorimer,  grimy  and 
dusty  from  the  long  ride,  stopped  his  automobile  in 
ont  of  South  Haddon ’s  only  hostelry.  As  the  owner 
f  the  town’s  first  and  solitary  industry,  he  was  shown 
>  the  bridal  suite,  and,  after  he  had  changed  his 
othes,  he  found  that  there  was  still  half  an  hour  be- 
>re  supper  to  call  on  his  old  friend  and  protegee — 
nnabel  Rand.  The  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
md  which  was  shaded  by  great  elms  and  overgrown 
ith  weeds  and  wild  flowers  and  clumps 
E  tangled  grass.  Indeed,  if  it  had 
ot  been  for  the  daily  visits  of  the 
filkman  and  the  canvas-covered  cart 
f  the  butcher  the  wheel  ruts  would 
ave  disappeared  completely,  and  the 
)ad  would  have  become  only  a  foot- 
ith.  Annabel  Rand’s  house  was  very 
mch  like  the  half-dozen  others  which 
iced  on  this  almost  forgotten  lane, 
hey  were  all  square-built  houses  of 
Angles,  warped  and  grayed  by  the 
orms  of  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
here  were  no  trimmings  of  green,  or 
hite,  or  brown — nothing  but  the  gray 
alls  and  gray  roofs.  But  every  house 
ad  its  lawn  and  every  lawn  was  bright 
ith  dahlias  and  marigolds  and  thyme 
ad  long  rows  of  hollyhocks,  so  that  the 
)ad  seemed  like  a  broad  path  dividing 
ne  great  garden. 

Lorimer  found  her  sitting  on  the 
orch  at  the  side  of  the  little  gray 
ouse.  The  porch  overlooked  the  arm 
f  a  small  landlocked  harbor,  which 
as  the  cause  of  South  Haddon’s  being, 
nd  the  lawn  ran  down  to  the  water’s 
Ige.  As  he  unlatched  the  gate,  An- 
abel  recognized  her  old  friend  and  ran 
a  meet  him.  She  took  both  of  his 
ands  in  hers  and  looked  him  fairly  in 
ne  eyes.  “And  so  you  have  come  at 
ist,”  she  said.  “I  had  begun  to  believe 
nat  you  had  almost  forgotten  the  mills 
nd  me.  ’  ’ 

Still  holding  one  hand,  he  swung  her 
alf  around  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

Dear  me,”  he  said,  “how  you’ve 
rown,  and  so  good-looking,  too.”  The 
irl  blushed  and  led  him  across  the  lawn 
)  the  house.  They  passed  through  a 
iny  hallway  and  a  little  sitting-room, 
ith  old-fashioned  yellow  paper  and 
right  chintz  curtains,  and  out  on  to 
he  porch  overlooking  the  bay.  Lori- 
ier  glanced  about  him  at  the  grass  and 
he  water  and  the  nasturtiums  which 
ung  like  a  curtain  about  the  piazza. 

My,  how  good  it  all  smells,”  he  said. 

How  long  has  this  been  yours?” 

“A  whole  year,  and  you  never  came 
o  see.” 

“Two  years  I  never  came  to  see,”  he 
aid.  “Wasn’t  it  terrible?  But  I  heard 
11  about  you;  how  well  you  were  com- 
ag  on  at  the  mills,  and  how  successful  and  important 
ou  were.  I  intended  to  come,  many  times,  but  some- 
liing  always  seemed  to  interfere.  How  are  you — 
appy?” 

“How  do  I  look?” 

“Radiant,”  he  answered. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  “you  must  sit  down  and  tell 
ae  all  about  everything.”  He  dropped  into  a  chair, 
nd  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  with  her  feet  rest- 
iag  on  the  soft  turf.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was 
ilence.  Both  knew  what  was  in  the  other’s  mind,  and 
et  neither  cared  to  speak  of  it.  It  was  Lorimer  who 
iroke  the  silence. 

“Did  you  tell  your  mother  or  Mabel?”  he  asked. 

The  girl  looked  out  at  the  water  and  shook  her  head. 
No,”  she  said,  “did  you?” 

“Not  me,”  he  answered,  “I  wouldn’t  have  dared.” 
“Do  you — do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them?” 
Lorimer  took  out  a  cigarette  from  his  case  and  lighted 
t.  “Mabel,  I  understand,”  hesaid,  “isabroad,  and  some 
ime  ago  your  mother  closed  the  flat  and  went  away — 
■n  the  road,  I  think.  She  wrote  me  once  or  twice.” 

'  1 


For  a  moment  the  girl  hesitated.  “Yes,”  she  said 
slowly,  “I  have  one  friend,  one  great  friend.  He’s  a 
man.” 

“Oh,”  said  Lorimer,  “and  he’s  a  native?” 

Annabel  nodded  her  head. 

“And  you’re  going  to  marry  him?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  answered,  “although  no  one  but 
he  and  I  know  it.  We  haven’t  told  any  one  yet.  His 
folks  don’t  like  the  idea  very  much.  It’s  hard  for  you 
to  understand  till  you  know  these  people,  but  this  boy’s 
family  goes  back  to  the  Mayflower  and  some  of  his 
relatives  are  swells  in  Boston,  and  yet  he  works  at  the 
grocery  store.  But  his  folks  don’t  think  so  much  of 
that  as  they  do  of  the  Boston  relations  and  the  ancestors 
that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.” 

“And  they  are  against  you,”  interrupted  Lorimer, 
“because  you  didn’t  have  any  ancestors  on  that  very 
overcrowded  liner?” 

“You  know  how  it  is  with  me.  I  couldn’t  tell  them 
who  I  was  and  where  I  came  from.  My  history  begins 
with  the  day  I  started  work  at  the  mill.” 

“And  what  does  he  say?” 

“He  doesn’t  say  anything.  He  just  looks  at  my 
face.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Lorimer,  “but  is  the  young  man 
the  regular  kind  of  sweetheart,  or  is  he  just  another 
anchor  to  windward?” 

The  girl  smiled.  “No,  he  is  the  real  thing — at  least 
I  try  to  think  so.  You  probably  wouldn’t  care  for  him, 
but  you  don’t  live  in  South  Haddon.  He  wears  pepper- 
and-salt  clothes  and  a  ready-made  tie,  and  he  works  in 
the  village  store,  but  he’s — that  is,  I  think  he  is,  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  others.”  The  girl  looked  down  at  the 
ground  and  pressed  one  heel  into  the  soft  turf.  “And 
if  he’s  not,”  she  added,  “I’ll  make  him  different.  We 
will  live  here  in  this  little  house,  and  we  will  be  as 
happy  as  we  can  be.  We  will  both  have  our  work,  and 
we  will  have  each  other,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  chil¬ 
dren.  Ever£  morning  he  will  go  to  the  store  and  I 
will  go  toAhe  mill,  but  our  lives  will  really  reach  only 
to  the  end  of  the  lane  up  there.” 

“And  some  day,”  said  Lorimer,  “I  will  turn  up  here 
with  a  fine  large  French  touring  car  and  pack  you  and 
your  husband  in  the  tonneau,  and  away 
we  will  fly  to  town  and  the  white  lights 
of  Broadway.” 

The  girl  still  looked  out  across  the 
lawn  and  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay. 
She  reached  out  her  hand  and  patted 
Lorimer  gently  on  the  arm  and  spoke 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  at  her 
knee.  “The  white  lights  of  Broadway,” 
she  repeated.  “I  used  to  see  them  from 
the  windows  of  the  cabs  you  and  the 
other  boys  paid  for.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber?  No,  my  dear  old  friend,  my  world 
ends  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  and  you 
are  the  very  last  one  who  would  ever 
take  me  beyond  it.” 

Lorimer  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“I'm  off  to  the  hotel  now.  But  surely 
I  am  to  meet  the  fiance  before  1  leave 
town.” 

Annabel  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
“Of  course  you  are,”  she  said.  “You 
must  stay  to  supper,  ana  David — that’s 
his  name,  David  Barr — will  be  in  later. 
I  suppose  it  really  isn’t  right  for  the 
head  of  the  handwork  department  to  ask 
her  employer  to  supper  with  her,  but 
just  the  same  she  is  going  to  insist.” 

“And  so  is  the  employer,”  said  Lori¬ 
mer.  “I  emphatically  insist.  And  we 
might  take  a  turn  in  the  motor  after¬ 
ward?” 

“Not  that  I’m  afraid,”  she  said. 
“People  talk  so  in  a  small  town.  They 
wouldn’t  understand.  Why  not  spend 
the  evening  here  if  it  doesn’t  bore  you 
too  much?  David  wanted  to  go  to  a 
show  to-night,  but  he  didn’t  care  to 
leave  me  alone.  Now  he  can  go  and 
every  one  will  be  happy.  I  do  hope 
you’ll  like  him.” 

“A  show?”  asked  Lorimer,  “what 
kind  of  shows  do  you  have  at  South 
Haddon?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Annabel,  “just 
poor  little  shows.  Half  a  dozen  variety 
people  get  together  and  go  from  one 
small  town  to  another,  trying  to  pay 
their  way  through  the  summer  months. 
T  hey’re  very  bad — ‘ten  -  twenty  -  and- 
thirty,’  you  know.” 

“Let’s  all  go;”  he  said.  “It  might 
be  funny.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “No,  it 
wouldn’t  be  funny  to  you  or  me — tragic, 
that’s  all.  With  David  it’s  different.  He’s  only  been 
to  Boston  once,  and  then  he  was  too  young  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  ” 

Lorimer  and  Annabel  had  finished  their  supper,  and 
the  table  had  been  cleared,  when  David  Barr  appeared 
at  the  cottage.  He  was  young  and  athletic  looking— a 
broad  frame  with  no  superfluous  flesh,  a  freckled  face 
and  blue  eyes,  a  weak  chin  and  sandy  hair.  He  wore 
the  pepper-and-salt  clothes  and  the  ready-made  tie  that 
Annabel  had  described,  and  he  had  well-meaning  man¬ 
ners  and  no  manner.  He  was  glad  to  meet  Lorimer 
and  sadl  so;  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  especially 
pleasing  to  him  as  it  gave  him  the  chance  of  going  to 
the  show. 

“I  don’t  like  to  leave  the  little  girl  alone,”  he  added. 

There  was  something  in  the  words  and  more  in  the 
manner  of  their  saying  that  Lorimer  did  not  like. 
There  was  just  a  suggestion  that  Barr  was  patronizing 
the  girl,  and  his  whole  manner  was  that  of  the  master 
and  the  owner,  rather  than  that  of  the  lover.  Lorimer 
recalled  what  Annabel  had  said  about  the  difference  in 
their  social  positions,  and  the  thought  pleased  him  even 


“They  had  a  row,  and  Barry  Culver  threw  a  chair  on  the  stage” 


“Yes?”  asked  the  girl.  “For  money,  I  suppose?” 

“Well,  I  believe  it  was — now  that  you  mention  it. 
But  I  haven’t  heard  from  her  for  a  long  time — a  year, 
perhaps.  ” 

The  girl  rested  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  held  her 
chin  between  the  palms  of  her  hands.  “Poor  old 
mother, ”  she  sighed,  “poor  dear  old  mother!  And  so 
she  has  gone  back  to  work.  Heavens,  how  she  must 
hate  it.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  Said  Lorimer,  “but  I  want  to 
hear  all  about  yourself.  You’re  very  comfortable.” 

The  girl’s  glance  swept  the  tiny,  well-trimmed  lawn 
and  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay.  “Indeed,  I  am,”  she 
said,  “and  it’s  all  so  cheap.  Some  day  the  Boston  mil¬ 
lionaires  will  discover  the  place,  and  this  little  lot  will 
sell  for  thousands;  now  it  rents  for  what  I  would  pay 
for  a  hall  bedroom  in  New  York.” 

“Why  don’t  you  buy?”  he  asked. 

“Buy?”  she  repeated.  “I  haven’t  the  money,  but  I 
hope  to  have  it  some  day,  and  then  it  will  be  all  my 
own.  Just  think  of  it — -all  my  own.” 

“You  say  that,”  said  Lorimer,  “as  if  you  meant  to 
live  here  always. ” 

“Why  not?”  sheasked.  “  It’s  the  only  home  I’ve  got. 
And  then,  besides,  every  foot  of  land  I  buy  here,  every 
friend  I  make,  every  hold  of  any  kind,  is  a — well  a  sort 
of  anchor  to  windward.  You  know  what  I  mean?” 

Lorimer  nodded  gravely.  “Of  course  I  understand. 
You  mean  there  are  times — times  when  South  Haddon 
is  a  trifle  difficult.  I  was  a  little  afraid  those  times 
would  come.  After  all,  you  were  not  born  in  South 
Haddon.” 

“It  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  just  where  I 
was  born,”  she  said,  “it  was  the  people  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  my  being  at  all.  I’m  full  of  their  blood, 
and  it’s  not  very  good  blood,  and  just  once  in  a  while 
it  breaks  out  and — and  then  I  hate  things.  I  even  hate 
the  people  who  work  with  me.  I  hate  their  miserable 
narrow  minds,  and  I  loathe  the  sight  of  their  drawn, 
putty  faces.  They're  starving  over  there,  those  men 
and  women  at  the  mills — starving  in  mind  and  body. 
They  eat  cold  pie  for  breakfast  and  boiled  meat  once  a 
week  for  supper,  just  because  it  costs  too  much  to  build 


a  fire.  Their  only  recreation  is  to  hoard  their  money 
in  stockings  and  old  teapots,  and  go  to  the  Social  Hail 
on  Saturday  nights.  I  wish  you  could  go  to  one  of 
those  Social  Hail  entertainments  on  a  Saturday  night.” 
Annabel  laughed  aloud  at  the  very  thought. 

“But  I  never  let  on — I  never  let  them  know,”  the 
girl  ran  on.  “I  keep  my  lips  tight  closed,  and  after 
the  work  is  over  at  the  mills  I  come  back  here,  and  it’s 
so  sweet,  and  quiet,  and  peaceful  that  it  makes  me  feel 
better  again.  Sometimes  I  cry  a  bit  and  sometimes  I 
go  to  work  cooking  my  supper,  and  when  that  is 
over  I  go  out  to  visit  some  of  the  old  women  in  the 
village  so  that  they  will  speak  well  of  me,  and  some¬ 
times  I  go  to  the  library  and  help  Nannie  Cross  with 
the  books.” 

“More  anchors  to  windward?”  Lorimer  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “and  I  need  them  all.  You  don’t 
know  how  hard  I  tug  and  pull  at  those  anchors  some 
days.  ” 

“But  you  must  have  some  real  friends?”  he  asked. 
“Some  girls  or  men  you  can  talk  to  in  your  own  lan¬ 
guage.” 
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less  than  it  had  before.  And  yet  in  the  scheme  of  life  she  had  mapped  out  for 
herself  he  could  see  that  the  marriage  would  probably  be  best.  In  her  work  at 
the  mill,  in  her  renunciation  of  the  life  into  which  she  would  have  inevitably 
drifted  In  New  York,  in  her  efforts  to  quell  the  turbulent  blood  of  her  forefathers, 
she  had  proved  her  strength,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
prove  it  again  as  the  wife  of  David  Barr. 

Shortly  before  eight  o’clock  David  started  for  the  town  hall  and  left  his  sweet¬ 
heart  and  Lorimer  talking  in  the  little  sitting-room.  Lorimer  smoked  and 
Annabel  told  him  in  her  own  quaint  way  her  plans  for  the  future.  How  she  well 
understood  that  she  had  risen  nearly  as  high  as  any  woman  could  rise  in  the  mill, 
but  for  her  husband  she  could  do  much.  She  was  going  to  make  him  the  most 
important  man  in  South  Haddon.  And  then  through  the  open  window  there 
came  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet;  the  door  was  flung  back,  and  David  stood  at  the 
threshold  wild-eyed  and  disheveled.  He  was  breathing  heavily,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  could  make  himself  understood. 

‘‘There’s  been  a  row,”  he  panted,  “up  at  the  hall.  The  show  was  rotten,  and 
the  audience  got  so  all-fired  mad  they  began  to  hiss  and  hoot,  and  then  Barry 
Culver  threw  a  chair  on  the  stage,  and  it  hit  one  of  the  women,  and  they  had 
to  run  for  it  in  their  stage  clothes.”  David,  still  exhausted  from  running,  fell 
into  an  armchair. 

Annabel  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre-table  from  him,  her  arms 
thrown  out  in  front  of  her  across  the  table,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  full 
on  her  white  upturned  face.” 

“Where  did  they  run?”  she  asked.  “I  mean  the  actors;  where  did  they  run?” 

“Why,  they  ran  around  Geyer’s  corner  and  cut  for  the  depot,  but  we  caught 
’em  all  right  and  chased  them  all  the  way.  They’re  locked  in  the  station  now  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  local.  The  crowd  pretty  nearly  cleaned  out  Bill  Wilson’s  store — they 
grabbed  a  lot  of  eggs  and  herring  and  pretty  near  a  whole  barrel  of  apples.  Golly ! 

I  wish  you’d  seen  the  fun.  We  pelted  them  good;  you  see  they  couldn’t  run  in 
their  stage  dresses.” 

“And  there  were  women,  too?”  asked  Annabel. 

“Sure,”  answered  David,  his  breath  slowly  coming  back  to  him.  “Sure,  three 
women  and  four  men.  I  guess  we  gave  ’em  a  lesson  they  won’t  forget  soon.” 

“And  you,”  asked  the  girl,  “you  say  that  you  followed  them  and  threw  things 
at  them?” 

“Certainly  I  did,”  David  protested;  “served  ’em  right.  I  don’t  know  that  I 
hurt  any  of  ’em  particular.  Some  fellow — I  think  it  was  Mell  Dawson  hit  one  of 
the  women  in  the  head  with  a  tomato.  She  was  sort  of  old,  and  it  knocked  her 
out.  They  carried  her  into  Mrs.  Crandall’s  up  the  street.  What’s  the  difference, 
anyway7,  Annabel?  ’I  hey  were  only7  play-actresses. 

The  girl’s  face  was  as  white  as  the  marble  centre-table,  and  her  body  was  as 
stiff  as  a  wax  figure.  She  rose  about  an  inch  out  of  her  chair,  and  then  threw  her 
arms  out  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  and  buried  her  head  in  them.  David  Barr 
pushed  himself  a  little  farther  back  in  his  chair;  Lorimer  took  out  his  watch  and 
put  it  back  in  his  pocket  without  looking  at  it,  and  the  clock  on  the  mantel  tolled 
out  the  seconds  with  the  easy  deliberation  of  the  town  clock  striking  the  hours. 
And  then  the  stiff  lines  of  the  figure  at  the  table  suddenly  relaxed  and  Annabel 
pulled  herself  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  and  the  color  was  coming  back  to 
her  cheeks,  and  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  about  her  scarlet  lips.  The 
storm  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  in  its  wake  two  wrecks  with  their  naked  hulls 
beached  and  half  buried  in  the  sand,  the  blue  sky  overhead  and  the  hot  sun 
glaring  down  upon  them.  “You  must  go  now,  David,”  she  said.  ‘‘You  must 
go  away.  You're  a  poor,  cruel  thing.  It  isn’t  your  fault — that’s  the  way  you 
were  born.  You’re  cruel — that’s  what  you  are — cruel.” 

Barr  rose  slowly  from  his  chair  and  shuffled  clumsily  to  the  door.  Then  he 
turned  and  faced  her.  He  threw  back  his  head,  and  his  manner  had  regained 
much  of  its  old  braggadocio.  “You’re  making  a  lot  of  fuss  over  nothing,” 
he  shouted.  “I  tell  you  they  were  actresses,  and  they  gave  a  rotten  show. 
They’re  robbers.” 

“Go,”  she  said,  “go,  you  fool!  You’re  cruel,  you’re  cruel!  I  tell  you,  you’re 

cruel!”  T 

The  door  slammed  behind  him,  and  Annabel  would  have  fallen,  but  Lorimer 
caught  her  and  half  led,  half  carried  her  to  a  lounge.  In  a  few  moments  the  girl 
was  almost  herself  again. 

“What  a  fool  I  am,”  she  whispered.  “What  a  fool,  but  I’m  all  right  now. 
Get  me  some  water,  please.  Then  we’ll  go  and  see  about  that  poor  woman. 
The  beasts,  the  beasts,  the  inhuman  beasts!  Just  because  they  were  actresses ! 

When  Annabel  and  Lorimer  reached  the  gate  of  the  Crandall  place,  they  found 
the  garden  peopled  with  dark  figures.  The  men  sat  in  lines  along  the  fences  or 
stood  about  the  lawn  in  whispering  groups,  and  as  many  as  could  crowded  on  the 
porch  and  peered  through  the  half-closed  shutters  of  the  one  lighted  room.  The 
room  itself  was  half  filled  with  the  womenfolk  of  South  Haddon.  Some  were 
hatless  and  others  had  shawls  falling  loosely  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and 
many  wore  only  wrappers  hurriedly  thrown  on  in  their  great  haste  to  see  the 
scarlet  woman/  Most  of  them  stood  away  and  whispered  about  her,  as  if  she  was 
something  apart— something  less  than  a  woman.  But  a  few  more  brazen,  but  no 
more  curious  than  the  others,  formed  a  semicircle  about  the  couch  on  which  she 
lay.  When  Annabel  and  Lorimer  opened  the  door,  the  whispering  suddenly 
ceased,  and  there  was  a  break  in  the  semicircle  of  women.  A  young  man,  the 
doctor  of  the  village,  rose  from  the  side  of  the  couch.  At  the  sight  of  the  new¬ 
comers  a  look  of  relief  came  into  his  face,  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  gieet 
Annabel.  “I’m  so  very  glad  you  came,”  he  said.  “The  woman'is  only  a  little 
stunned  and  is  suffering  from  shock,  but  she  needs  some  nursing.  Won’t  you 
speak  to  her  now?” 

“Is  she  well  enough  for  us  to  take  her  to  my  place  to-night?” 

“Quite,”  said  the  doctor,  “that  is,  if  your  friend  will  help  us.” 

The  woman  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  couch.  Her  hair  was  streaked 
with  gray,  and  those  parts  of  her  face  which  were  not  covered  by  the  daubs  of 
grease  paint  and  rouge  were  as  white  as  the  bandage  about  her  forehead.  She 
wore  the  stage  clothes  in  which  she  had  been  forced  to  run  from  the  theatre  a 
frayed  scarlet  velvet  waist  and  a  pair  of  yellow  cotton  tights,  loose  and  stained 
with  much  usage.  These  were  the  first  tights  that  the  women  in  the  room  had 
ever  seen,  and  to  them  tights  had  always  stood  for  the  emblem  of  sin. 

Annabel  crossed  the  room,  and,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the  couch,  gently 
brushed  back  the  hair  from  the  bandaged  forehead.  The  woman  wearily  turned 
her  head  and  the  light  of  understanding  slowly  came  into  the  half-closed  eyes. 
“It’s  I,  Annabel,”  said  the  girl;  “don’t  you  know  me,  mother? 

The  women  who  had  been  standing  near  the  church  stealthily  drew  back,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  broad  frame  of  David  Barr  loomed  out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  ill-lighted  room.  Quietly  he  brushed  aside  the  doctor  and  Lorimer,  and  com¬ 
ing  over  to  the  couch  put  his  arm  about  the  girl  and  gently  drew  her  to  her  feet. 
“Let  me  carry  her  home,  won’t  you,  Annabel?”  he  said. 
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For  Soups,  Sauces, 
Savory  Sundries 
and  Beef  Tea 

Careful  analysis  by  U.  S.  Government  chem¬ 
ists  establishes  Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract 

as  absolutely  pure. 

Available  always  for  instant  use. 

We  furnish  these  spoons  without  cost 

except  the  expense  of  mailing  and  packing. 

See  offer  below 

They  are  A-l  standard  silver  plate,  superbh 
fashioned,  French  gray  (sterlingl  finish,  free 
from  advertising  and  manufactured  exclusively 
for  us  by  the  celebrated  silversmiths,  Wm.  A. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  whose  name  they  bear. 


How  to  Get  the  Spoons 

For  each  Spoon  desired  send  a  metal  cap 
from  a  2-oz.  or  larger  sized  jar  of  Rex  Beef 
Ebctract  or  Cudahy’s  Nutritive  Beef  Extract 
and  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  expense.  (A  set  of  six  spoons 
requires  six  metal  caps  and  60c.)  When  send¬ 
ing  more  than  one  cap,  register  your  letter. 

State  plainly  whether  you  want  Tea  Spoons 
or  Bouillon  Spoons. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  dealer  and  50  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  the  regular  size,  a  2-oz.  jar  of 

Rex  Beef  Extract;  or  60  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  spoon  and  jar. 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract  is  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers  and  druggists. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Beef  Extract  Department  R 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  “From  Ranch  to  Table,’ 
an  illustrated  cook  book. 
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MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the 
first  dripping  before  the  pressing, 
of  the  choicest  selected  sound  ripe 
olives.  For  forty  years  C.  Maspero 
lias  been  a  recognized  food  expert 
and  his  name  has  stood  for  abso¬ 
lute  purity  and  unexcelled  quality 
in  lood  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  nature’s  food  anil  a  necessity — not  &  luxury.  1 
Maspero’s  Olive  Oi.  i-  guaranteed  absolutely  pure 
and  is  imported  direct  fr-  in  the  grower. 

Tested  at  United  Slates  Dept,  of  Agrli  ulture, 
and  by  the  Italian  Government. 

If  your  provisioner  does  not  have  it.  send  his 
name  and  ail  dress  and  I  will  send  you  a  sample  free. 

To  introduce  Maspero’s  Pure  Olive  Oil  to  the 
consumer  we  will  fill  orders  direct  at  ihe  following 
prices.  Cans:  1  Gall.  $3.00,  &  Gall.  *1.60,  & 
Gall.  85c.,  Pint  50c.  Bottles:  C  ase  of  1  doz.  *7.00, 
2  doz.  y.  Bottles  $7.50.  2  doz.  X  Bottles $5.00.  Per 
Bottle  65c.,  35c.  and  25c.  Delivered  free  In  New 
York  City. 

C.  MASPERO,  Importer 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

(Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Government  Expert  1 


First-Class  Tour 
leaves  February 
2d- 


ORIENT  1 

ALSO  EUROPE 

Eight  Select  Parties  in  1907.  All  parts  of  Europe. 
Strictly  First-Class.  For  programmes,  apply  to 

DE  ROTTER  TOURS 

(28th  Year)  15  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman.  Pati- 
Attorney,  Washington,  D. 
Advice  free  Terms  low.  Highest 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 


MENTION  COLLIES 


“ King  Edward  at  the  English  Derby 


El  Principe  de  Gales 


HTHE  best  judges  of  cigars  have  long  since  rendered  their 
favorable  verdict  on  the  qualities  of  this  superb  production. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  from  Lakes  to  Gulf — wherever 
men  of  cultivated  taste  forgather — it  has  won  and  now  holds 
the  title  of 


((• 


The  King  of  Havana  Cigars” 

This  brand  was  first  made  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  the  same 
year  that  the  English  people  hailed  the  birth  of  the  present 
King.  In  the  sixty  years  that  have  since  passed,  while  the 
manufacture  of  the  cigar  has  been  transferred  to  T ampa,  Florida, 
it  is  made  to-day,  as  for  the  past  two  generations,  from  the 
same  choice  grade  of  Vuelta  Abajo  leaf,  and  for  many  years 
has  enjoyed  the  largest  sales  of  any  Havana  cigar  in  the  world. 

A  mild  cigar,  but  with  the  true,  inimitable,  Havana  fra¬ 
grance.  Made  in  more  than  1  50  sizes,  priced  from  3-for-25c. 
to 25c each.  Sold  everywhere;  no  other  Havana  Cigar  has 
such  a  wide  and  general  distribution. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN  COMPANY 

Havana,  Tampa  and  New  York. 


The  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  the  World 


via 


the 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


“America’s  Greatest  Railroad  ” 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very 
latest  design  and  has  all  the  special  features  which  have  made 
the  New  York  Central  service  so  deservedly  popular.  Barber, 
Baths  (Fresh  and  with  Sea  Salt),  Valet,  Ladies’  Maid,  Manicure, 
Stock  and  Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A  dozen  other  fast  trains  between 

New  York ,  Boston 
and 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
the  West  and  Southwest 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  NEW  YORK 


Salaries  Raised 


1  Bookkeeper 

2  Stenographer 

8  Advertisement  Writer 
4  Show  Card  Writer 
6  Window  Trimmer 

6  Commercial  Law  for 

Credit  Men 

7  Illustrator 

8  Civil  Service 

9  Chemist 

10  Textile  Mill  Supt. 

11  Electrician 

12  Electrical  Engineer 

13  Mechanical  Draftsman 

14  Telephone  Engineer 

15  Electric  Lighting  Supt. 

16  Mechanical  Engineer 

17  Surveyor 

18  Stationary  Engineer 


19  Civil  Engineer 

20  Building  Contractor 

21  Architec’l  Draftsman 

22  Architect 

23  Structural  Engineer  ' 

24  Bridge  Engineer  , 

25  Mining  Engineer  ' 


Internaiion  I 
/  Correspondence 
Schools, 

Box  1 198  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain  without  further 
obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the 
position  numbered - 


Street  and  No.- 


/  Olty- 


This  is  a  twelve  month’s  record  showing 
the  number  of  men  who  have  voluntarily  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  salary  and  position,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  help  received  by  them  from, 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

Their  names,  addresses  and  letters  are 
open  for  public  inspection  and  investigation. 

This  marvelous  record  tells  better  than 
words  how  well  the  I.  C.  S.  enables  men  to 
make  more  money  by  fitting  them  for  more 
important  positions.  These  3,303  were,  most 
of  them,  poorly  paid  and  had  no  chance  of 
advancement  until  they  called  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  the  I.  C.  S. 

Are  you  at  this  minute  situated  as  they 
were  ? 

If  so,  why  not  do  as  they  did  ? — mark  the 
coupon  and  have  the  I.  C.  S.  show  you,  as  it 
has  shown  many  thousands  of  others,  how 
you  can  qualify  yourself  to  earn  a  high  salary 
in  the  occupation  of  your  choice. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  your  case. 

There  is  no  obstacle  either  of  time,  money 

or  location  to  hinder  you.  It’s  merely  a 

matter  of  your  own  ambition. 


To  learn  how  it’s  done,  mark  and  mail  the 
coupon  so  the  I.  C.  S.  may  know  how  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  intelligently.  Mailing  this  coupon 
places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Will  you  send  it  to-day  and  thus  take 
the  first  step  toward  a  higher  salary? 


To  I 

California 


via 


No  travel  in  the  world  is  so  luxurious  as  that  from 
Chicago  to  California.  Both  as  to  scenery  and  train 
equipment  no  route  is  so  attractive. 

The  Overland  Limited 


Leaves  Chicago  daily,  electric  lights  in  every  berth — all 
the  latest  books  and  papers— news  of  the  world  bulletined 
twice  daily  and  in  extras  when  occasion  warrants. 


Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  booklets  telling  about  California,  to 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


October,  1905  . 
November, 
December,  “ 
January,  1900  . 
February,  “ 
March,  “ 
April, 

May,  “  • 

June,  “ 

July,  “ 

August,  “ 
September,  “ 


IX  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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You  can  start  a  business  of  your 
own — simple,  certain  and  profit¬ 
able  in  any  locality.,  and  with  a 
trifling  outlay  for  machinery  ! 

Concrete  Building  Blocks  are 
replacing  brick,  stone  and  lum¬ 
ber  everywhere,  because  more 
durable,  ornamental  and  cheap¬ 
er.  May  be  manufactured  any¬ 
where ,  at  half  the  cost  of  brick, 
and  yet  pay  the  manufacturer  a 
profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent  ! 

IDEAL 

Concrete  Machines 


assure  a  business  of  wonderful  profits 
to  any  man,  without  the  necessity  of 
previous  experience.  One  man  can 
do  all  the  work,  starting  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  little  capital,  and  on  as  small 
a  scale  as  desired. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  is  sim¬ 
ple,  rapid  and  adaptable.  Has  no 
cogs,  chains,  wheels  or  gears  to  wear 
out,  and  will  positively  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Makes  blocks  with  plain,  tooled 
or  ornamental  face,  or  natural  stone 
effect. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  complete 
details  of  the  most  profitable  and  cer¬ 
tainly  successful  business  for  the  man 
with  small  capital.  It’s  freely  yours 
for  the  asking. 

IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dept.  D,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Sale  of  Pianos  Returned  from  Rental 

This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
years  ever  known  for  people  to  rent 
pianos  in  Chicago.  All  classes  of 
pianos  have  been  in  demand — the 
Steinway,  Weber,  Krakauer,  Wash¬ 
burn,  Sterling,  Huntington  and  many 
other  celebrated  pianos  have  been 
used  in  large  numbers.  These  rented 
pianos  are  now  being  returned  in 
great  quantities  to  the  largest  Chi¬ 
cago  Music  House,  Lyon  &  Healy. 
Their  position  in  the  matter  is  this: 
These  pianos  can  no  longer  be  classed 
as  new,  they  must  be  sold  as  second 
hand,  no  matter  how  little  they  may 
have  been  used  by  the  persons  renting 
them.  Some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  merely  been  standing  in 
a  private  parlor  for  six  months  or  a 
year. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  pianos 
or  if  you  think  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested,  why  not  drop  a  postal  to  Lyon 
&  Healy  for  particulars?  State  about 
the  kind  of  a  piano  you  would  like, 
and  they  will  send  you  quite  a  list 
to  look  over.  On  every  one  of 
these  pianos  you  are  sure  to  make 
a  large  bona-fide  saving.  Further¬ 
more,  you  may  be  certain  that  any 
one  of  these  pianos  will  be  exactly 
as  represented,  for  Lyon  &  Healy 
particularly  guarantee  this  fact. 
These  pianos  may  be  purchased  for 
a  small  cash  payment  and  easy 
monthly  payments  when  desired. 
Write  in  the  near  future  for  the 
list  to  Lyon  &  Healy,  7  Adams 
Street,  Chicago. 


PROSPERITY  CRIES  “MORE  CARS,”  AND  OREGON  HAS 
DEVISED  A  PLAN  TO  MAKE  MR.  HARRIMAN  SUPPLY  THEM 

By  JOHN  E.  LATHROP 


FROM  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  from  farms,  factories,  ranches,  and  moun¬ 
tains,  poured  forth  recently  an  army  of  angry  citizens  to  meet  at  Eugene, 
centre  of  the  famed  Willamette  Valley,  rich  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
E.  H.  Harriman.  There  were  men  of  labor’s  stamp,  men  of  miner's  garb,  men 
of  well-groomed  mien  from  Portland,  men  of  every  shade  of  political  belief. 

Hotels  were  filled ;  citizens  opened  their  homes.  The  little  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Willamette  was  for  the  time  the  centre  of  a  propaganda  which  bodes  dis¬ 
comfort  for  the  railroad  usurpers  of  industrial  power. 

"We  want  cars  in  which  to  haul  our  products  to  market!  cried  the  fiist 

speaker  in  the  mass  meeting. 

The  applause  was  deafening ;  that  was  the  key-note  of  the  gathering.  A  legis¬ 
lative  program  was  outlined,  and  all  newspapers  of  the  State  printed  it  with 
commendation.  That  program  is  the  expression  of  an  outraged  people.  It  will 
be  carried  through  in  January  when  the  Assembly  meets  at  the  State  Capital. 
These  are  the  numbers  billed  for  the  Assembly  performance: 

Act  One — A  reciprocal  demurrage  bill.  Act  Two — A  maximum  rate  bill.  Act 
Three — A  railroad  commission. 

Railroad  commissions  are  well  known  and  often  tried  expedients  in  many 
States;  rate  bills  have  become  familiar  in  commonwealth  and  national  legislation. 
But  the  reciprocal  demurrage  law— that  is  what  meets  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  and  may  end  the  car  shortage  and  accelerate  railroad  kings. 

What  is  reciprocal  demurrage?  It  is  the  people’s  "Big  Stick”  with  which  in 
that  State  the  railroads  will  be  compelled  to  supply  cars  when  needed,  or  pay  a 
given  sum  as  a  penalty  each  day  during  which  they  delay  in  doing  so. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  universal  custom  for  all  railroads  to  charge  demurrage 
to  shippers— when  a  car  is  asked  for  and  switched  to  a  certain  mill,  and  the  shipper 
fails  to  load  it  in  the  following  twenty-four  hofirs,  there  is  a  charge  of,  say,  $10 
for  each  day  in  which  the  car  stands  on  the  sidetrack  unloaded.  It  is  a  rule 
against  which  shippers  have  not  rebelled;  for  it  is  manifestly  just  and  protects 
the  busy  railroad  from  the  occasional  negligence  of  careless  shippers. 


To  Make  the  Rule  Work  Both  Ways 

Immense  sums  have  been  thus  collected  from  the  manufacturers  and  grain 
dealers  and  others  who  ship  in  car  lots.  It  is  proposed  now  in  Oregon  to  make 
this  excellent  rule  work  both  ways.  Apply  it  to  both  shipper  and  transportation 
company.  In  January  a  law  will  be  passed— and  the  bill  therefor  will  not  rest 
long  in  the  desk  of  any  committee  chairman,  either— for  reciprocal  demurrage; 
the  car  shortage  will  then  be  at  an  end.  The  request  of  the  shipper  for  a  car  will 
be  a  command  for  a  car ;  for  every  day  in  which  the  car  is  not  supplied  after  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  the  railroad  must  pay  the  shipper  $10. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bringing  of  a  car  to  the  siding  of  the  factory  and  the 
notification  of  the  shipper  that  it  is  ready  for  his  uses,  will  be  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tracting  from  that  shipper’s  pocket  $10  for  every  day  in  which  he  fails  to  load  it, 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Why  have  not  the  roads  supplied  cars  for  the  goods  of  the  factories  and  the 
farms?  The  answers  might  be  various.  The  business  men  of  the  West— for 
Oregon  is  not  alone  in  its  revolution;  other  reciprocal  demurrage  bills  will  be 
passed  this  winter— have  discovered  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  plenty  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  up  the  mileage  of  the  United  States,  and  has  had  capital  sufficient 
to  make  him  the  railroad  emperor  of  the  nation.  Yet,  for  years  he  has  pleaded  to 
those  Westerners  that  he  simply  could  not  get  cars  from  the  shops  of  the  East ; 
that  the  orders  were  larger  than  the  shops’  capacities. 

Some  Western  men  declare  that  Mr.  Harriman  might  build  his  own  shops. 
He  may  do  as  he  pleases,  after  January,  in  one  State;  but  he  must  supply  cars. 

Those  Western  business  men  thought  that  a  man  who  commanded  the  billions 
controlled  now  by  Mr.  Harriman  certainly  might  secure  an  interest  in  existing  car 
plants  somewhere,  so  that  he  could  get  cars  built.  However  that  may  be,  after 
January  in  Oregon  he  must  either  have  cars  enough  or  pay  $10  a  day  demurrage. 
When  it  is  considered  that  Oregon  alone  needs  right  now  more  than  2,000  cars, 
which  she  can  not  get,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  reciprocal  demurrage  bill  means 
that  Mr  Harriman  might  have  to  pay  $20,000  a  day  penalty  for  failure  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  shippers.  Potentially,  then,  the  people  of  Oregon  purpose  to  construct 
a  financial  club  worth  $6,000,000  a  year  with  which  to  batter  the  “Wizard  of  Wall 
Street.”  But,  of  course,  before  1907  shall  have  passed,  Mr.  Harriman  will  have 
found  cars  somewhere;  else  he  will  have  recouped  in  pait  the  losses  suffered  by 
Oregon  shippers  through  his  failure  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  common  carrier. 


Car  Shortage  Paralyzes  Industry 

The  movement  in  Oregon  is  only  the  counterpart  of  similar  enterprises  in  other 
States-  from  all  quarters  come  complaints  that  car  shortage  has  paralyzed  many 
industries.  The  people  have  heard  of  the  evils  of  rebates,  whereby  the  railroads 
discriminate  against  the  many  industrial  concerns  in  favor  of  the  few  more  power¬ 
ful  Informed  men  assert  that  fully  as  unjust  discriminations,  as  disastrous  in 
results,  have  been  practised  under  the  plea  that  the  roads  were  unable  to  procure 
cars-  at  the  same  time,  some  concerns  were  supplied  with  rolling  stock,  and 
promptly  shipped  their  output,  while  others  gnashed  their  teeth  in  rage  as  they 
witnessed  the  favors  conferred  on  their  competitors. 

Oregonians  are  the  more  enraged  at  the  failure  of  Mr.  Harriman  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  common  carrier  there  because  they  have  remembered,  first,  that  the 
"Wizard  of  Wall  Street”  has  found  money  enough  to  buy  Illinois  Central,  Chicago 
&  Alton,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  other  properties,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to 
utilize  that  money  or  a  part  of  it  to  induce  car  builders  to  sell  him  cars  at  the 
“going  prices”;  and,  second,  because  they  have  been  gathering  statistics  showing 
that  the  Harriman  lines  have  received  in  land  grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  Oregon  alone  5,888,000  acres  as  a  subsidy.  So  enormous  was  this  subsidy  that 
it  equaled  $35,000  a  mile  for  all  the  lines  controlled  by  Mr.  Harriman  in  that  State. 

At  this  time  the  Harriman  lines  in  Oregon  retain  more  than  2,000,000  acres  in 
western  counties,  in  one  of  which  the  railroad  owns  more  than  half  the  area;  yet 
Mr.  Harriman  refuses  to  sell  those  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

But,  reciprocal  demurrage — that  will  solve  the  problem ;  car  shortage  will  be 
merely'  a  page  of  history  when  the  law  becomes  effective. 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE 

Milk  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  the  sick  room  and  hospital.  Every  physician  and  nurse  should  know 
the  source  of  supply  before  ordering  in  any  form.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  it  comes  as 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  the  original  and  leading  brand  since  18j 
behind  every  can. — Adv. 
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country  milk.” 
Integrity  and  experience 


Li  L  iO  V_x  Li  i  L  i  i  LV^  «  i  LV-  Li  111  ly 

and  most  refreshing 
liquid  dentifrice. 

As  the  beautiful  snow 
refreshes  the  air  and 
enhances  the  charm  of 
earth  with  its  invigorat 
ing  power,  so  glistening, 
brightening  I^UBffbAm 
purifies  the  breath  and 
showers  snow-like  white- 1 
ness  upon  the  teettc© 


Resolve  to  Save 


Your  money  is  helping  other  people 
to  get  ahead.  Make  it  help  you.  You 
can  tuck  away  a  dollar  a  week  almost 
without  knowing  it.  I11  only  five  years, 
when  that  dollar  a  week  has  piled 
itself  up  to  $293,  you  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  systematic  saving. 

Begin  the  New  Year  by  saving  some¬ 
thing  every  week.  If  you  have  a 
Christmas  check,  start  with  that. 

The  money  you  put  in  the  bank  at 
is  working  for  you.  It  won’t  take 
many  years  to  have  enough  to  buy 
a  home  or  start  in  business.  Our 
system  of  banking  by  mail  at  \%  is 
more  convenient  than  if  you  lived 
next,  door  to  our  large,  safe  bank. 

Besides,  you  will 
not  be  so  likely 
to  “draw  it  out,  ’ 
but  will  let  your 
money  pile  itself 
up,  and  add  to 
it  regularly. 

Get  our  little 
book  “Banking  by 
Mail.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  instruc- 
tive.  It  will  show 
you  how  easily 
you  can  have 
something  worth 
while.  Write  for 
it  today. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Dept.  G 

Providence  R.  I. 
ASSETS  DEPOSITS 

$31,000,000  $28,000,000 


Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 


SILVERWARE 


Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c. 
in  stamps  for  a  full  box.  Electro-Silicon  Soap 
has  equal  merits. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it _ 

IN  ANSWERING  these  advertisements  please  MENTION  COLLIER  l 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  A! 


DVEKT1SEMKNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Beans  are  “Nuggets  of  Nourishment” 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co. ,  Cincinnati,  0. ,  U.  S. 


1907 


Series  2 
7  Passenger 


Model  G 
45  H.  P. 

We  are  the  oldest  builders  of  high 
powered  cars. 

We  build  the  only  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  motor  car. 

No  car  at  any  price  contains  the  high 
grade  material  or  careful  workmanship 
that  is  found  in  the  Royal  Tourist. 

THE  ONLY  CAR 
ASK  AN  OWNER 

The  Royal  Motor  Car  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Member  A.L.A.M. 

Write  for  advance  information  about  1907  car 


We  shall  exhibit  in  New  York  only  at  the  7th  Annual 
Auto  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Jan.  12-19,  1907. 
Also  at  the  Chicago  Show. 


CHICAGO -ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 

AND  POINTS  BEYOND 

GE.O.  J.  CHAR.  LT  O  N,  Pasj'ewbr. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


We  manufacture  Metal  < 
Specialties  of  all  kinds,  _ 
to  order;  largest  equip-  < 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  rnrr( 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  llyLL 

'  We  want  more  salesmen.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo.  £  THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C,  CINCINNATI,  0.  < 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 


EVEN  John  Philip  Sousa,  who  has  no 
use  for  phonographs,  has  been  forced 
to  recognize  the  Edison  Phonograph  as  a 
formidable  competitor.  The  two-step  king 
says  that  people  will  no  longer  go  to  con¬ 
certs  if  .they  can  have  music  in  their  own 
homes  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  as  th 
can  with  the  Edison  Phonograph. 


This  is  an  unwilling  tribute,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  tribute. 
The  man  who  has  an  Edison  Phonograph  has  a  concert  in  his 
own  home.  Even  a  king  could  not  have  more.  At  a  store  in 
your  town  you  can  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph  right  away. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  free  to  any  one  who  asks  an  interesting  illustrated  book 
showing  the  great  variety  of  entertainment  to  be  had  with  the  Edison  Phonograph. 

National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


24  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  too  lbs. 


iyi  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


20  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


12I/2  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


FEW  people  understand  why  Beans  are  so 
nourishing. 

Down  among  the  roots  of  every  Bean  stalk 
there  is  a  small  army  of  little  Nodules  work¬ 
ing  to  enrich  the  Bean  berries  beyond  all  other 
Vegetables,  and  beyond  all  other  foods  of  twice 
their  cost. 

These  Magicians  have  the  unique  power  to  seize 
Nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fix  it  (in  nitrates)  around 
the  roots. 

And,  this  Nitrogen  is  then  carried  up  through 
the  stalits,  by  Nature,  accumulating  in  the  Beaus 
as  Nitrogenous  Proteid. 

Now,  the  word  “Proteid”  means  “pre-eminent.” 

And,  Nitrogenous  Proteid  is  so  named  because 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  food  factors — that 
which  builds ,  re-builds,  and  repairs,  Human  Tis¬ 
sue,  Muscle,  Flesh  and  Blood. 

Other  food-factors  merely  supply  Heat  and  En¬ 
ergy  to  the  human  machine  which  Proteid  builds 
and  repairs. 

(Proteid  can  supply  Heat  and  Energy  a  so,  but 
being  much  rarer  would  do  so  at  a  higher  cost 
than  through  the  use  of  Carbohydrates.) 

Bread,  for  instance,  has  only  about  pounds 
of  Proteid  per  ioo  pounds. 

Bacon  has  only  8  pounds,  Cream  Cheese  8J£ 
pounds,  Eggs  12 %  pounds,  while  Beef  contains 
but  20  pounds  of  this  most  powerful  building  ma¬ 
terial  (Proteid)  in  every  ioo  pounds. 

But  Beans,  as  grown  and  selected  for  "Snider 
Process,”  contain  24  pounds  of  Nitrogenous  Pro¬ 
teid  in  every  100  pounds,  with  practically  no  Fat. 

Consider  what  that  means  for  muscular  body¬ 
building,  without  excessive  Fat  building. 

s  ^ 


If  you  do  not  find  “Snider  Process”  Pork  & 
Beans  more  inviting  to  the  eye,  finer-flavored, 
more  delicious  and  more  digestible,  you  can  get 
your  money  back  from  the  Grocer. 

This  advertisement  is  your  authority  for  the 
refund. 


New  Edison  Records  for 

JANUARY 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

RECORD 

CATALOGUE 

I  ^/Te 

QS 


When  these  highly  nitrogenous  Beans  are 
“Snider-Processed”  their  digestibility  is  doubled 
through  their  being  made  very  porous,  so  that  they 
freely  absorb  the  digestive  juices. 

The  “Snider  Process”  eliminates,  at  the  same 
time,  that  bitter  flavor  natural  to  all  Beans,  and 
reduces  to  a  fraction  their  useless  surplus  of 
Sulphur. 


That  sulphur,  turning  into  Sulphuretted  Hy¬ 
drogen  Gas,  is  what  causes  Flatulence,  Colic, 
“Wind  on  the  Stomach,”  you  know,  when  ordi¬ 
nary  beans  are  eaten. 

The  “Snider  Process”  also  renders  the  Beans 
mellow,  cheesy  and  firm  to  the  tooth  though  por¬ 
ous  and  tender,  permitting  them  to  freely  absorb 
the  delicious  Snider  Tomato  Catsup  with  which 
they  are  generously  surrounded. 

This  appetizing  Snider  Tomato  Catsup  is  made, 
you’ll  note,  from  strictly  sound,  red-ripe  Tomatoes, 
delightfully  seasoned  with  seven  fine  Spices,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  usual  single  Cayenne  Pepper. 

Buy  your  first  tin  of  ready-cooked  “Snider 
Process”  Beans  to-day. 

Cut  it  open,  before  heating,  and  compare  its  con¬ 
tents  with  the  best  brand  of  Pork  &  Beans  you 
have  ever  used  before. 


SEND  for  these  three  books  to-day. 
They  are  the  Edison  free  library 
for  lovers  of  the  Phonograph — 
new  every  month;  free  to  every  asker. 
Mailed  December  27th 

Do  you  remember  to  buy  new  records 
for  your  Edison  Phonograph  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  how  you  liked  the 
records  you  now  have  when 
you  first  got  them  ?  Do  you 
notice  how  entertaining  they 
are  to  your  guests  who  hear 
them  for  the  first  time  ?  Then 
bear  in  mind  that  every  new 
record  renews  your  interest 
your  phonograph.  It  is 


in 

time  you  had 
music. 


Jiujmat) 


CL 


When  you  bought  your 
first  supply  of  records,  you 
possibly  bought  the  things 
you  liked  at  that  time.  There 
are  other  good  things — per¬ 
haps  different  from  what  you 
liked  then,  but  which  appeal 
to  you  now  ;  which  appeal  to 
your  friends.  Besides,  there 
are  new  records  every  month. 
The  Edison  Phonograph  is  the  same  phonograph.  It  is  the 
records  which  change. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  hear  the  new  records. 

Th  ree  Books  Free — Send  for  the  complete  catalogue  of  Edison  Records, 
the  Supplemental  catalogue  of  Edison  Records  for  January  and  the  Phono¬ 
gram,  describing  the  records  for  January.  All  published  December  27. 
They  will  give  you  a  new  interest  in  your  Edison  Phonograph. 

National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 


6 Vi  lbs.  Per  ioo  lbs 
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,  To  everyone  who  owns  a  home  or  expects  to 
*3^  build,  the  question  of  modem  bathroom  equipment 
is  of  the  most  serious  import.  The  installation  of 

Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

has  a  vital  influence  not  only  upon  the  value  of  your  property 
but  upon  the  health  of  the  entire  family  for  years  to  come 
Its  one-piece  construction  guarantees  sanitary  perfection;  its 
pure,  snowy-white  surface  is  a  safeguard  against  uncleanl} 
accumulations,  and  its  beauty  of  design  is  the  source  of  un¬ 
limited  pride  and  satisfaction  in  usage. 

Our  Book,  “MODERN  BATHROOMS,”  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and 
arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
sis  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detu.il, 
together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
pete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100 
pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and 
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“ADAM  AND  EVE 
COPY’T  IQ05,  BY 
BESSIE  COLLINS  PEASE 


Whoever  sends  you 
an  Osborne  Art 
Calendar  pays  a 
compliment  to  your 
good  taste>  and 
reflects  his.  own 
business  standards. 


Osborne  Art  Calendars  are  not  mere 
“  calendars,”  but  actual  works  of  the 
fine  arts,  with  pictures  that  are  high- 
class  reproductions  of  original  paintings 
by  representative  and  distinguished 
American  and  European  painters. 

Not  every  calendar  with  a  picture  on 
it  is  an  art  calendar — look  for  the 
“  Osborne  ”  imprint. 
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THE  OSBORNE  COMPANY 

Hubert  and  ’Vest  Sts.,  New  York 


“THE  GIRL  IN  THE  GREEN 
COPY’T  1905,  BY  JOHN  W.  ALE 

Mr.  Alexander’s  Picture  in  the 
Academy,  1905 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  California  trip. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  will  lend 
you  our  full  help  to  arrange  all  preliminaries. 

If  you  have  never  visited  California  you  should  write 
us  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  the  Golden  State. 

It  tells  what  California  holds  that  is  of  special  interest 
to  you,  the  things  you  can  do  and  see  there,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  a  living  on  a  small  capital  and  under 
easv  working  conditions,  and  the  marvelous 
variety  of  means  for  recreation. 


Three  fast  daily  trains  to  California.  The 
Overland  Limited,  Electric-Lighted,  and  the  China 
&  Japan  Fast  Mail  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&;  North-Western  Line;  the  Los  Angeles  Limited, 
Electric-Lighted,  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and  Salt  Lake  Route.  Our  booklets 
tell  all  about  them.  Write  to  any  representative 
below. 


AGENCIES  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE: 


„  rTFVFUND  OHIO  »34  Superior  St.  DETROIT,  MICH.,  17  CtmpusMiirtltu. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  300  Washington  St  CLEVELAND  st.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y„  301  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  401  Broadway.  ^Spnll  Pi  im"“  w  St.  TORONTO,  ONT..2  East  King  St 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  436  Walnut  St  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,' - ^  Wisconsin  St. ,  City  Ticket  Office. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  212  Clark  St. ,  City  Ticket  Office.  1 

w  B.  KNISKERN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill. 


rislmas  inthe  Surf" 


is  fun  only  in.  — 
California  -  alon§  ihe 
CoasJ  Line -Shasta Route, 
irail  of  the  Padres,  wiik 
magnificent  scenery  of 
mountain ,  shore  and 
valley  —  and  climate 
beyond  compare  . 
Great  Resorts  — 

Sanfa-Barbara,  PaSoRobleS 
Hoi  -Springs ,  Tel  Monle, 
Sanfa  Cruz,  >San  Jose. 


Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders  is  a  charming ]  story  book  of 'over  on. >  hundred  b|^T^s  Obispo!  Pas^RoWeV.1  Hot 
of  the  wonderful  journey  from  Los  Angeies  California,  thy ug  Bar  ,  Shasta  Region,  Rogue  River,  and 

Traffic  *M !  a  n  ager  f  D e  ptL*  Y  h  o  u  t  he  r J Pa c  i  fi  c  “nton  SSy  Building,  San  Francisco.  California. 
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Compare  the  Stetson 
Shoe  with  any  other 
— say  the  one  you 
take  off  in  the  shoe 
store — compare  the 
quality  of  the  leather 
— look  at  the  stitches 
in  each — count  them 
— slip  your  foot  into 
the  Stetson  and  you 
will  know  you’ve 
found  the  better  shoe. 


(pmpare 


it- 


Stetson  Shoes  give 
you  back  every 
penny  of  their  cost 
in  actual  wear  and 
satisfaction.  Neat 
and  refined  in  ap¬ 
pearance — always  in 
perfect  taste. 

See  the  Stetson 
before  you  buy  your 
next  Shoes.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s 
write  us.  Style  book 
free. 

STETSON  SHOE  CO. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Egg-O-See  keeps  the 
nerves  quiet  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  in  perfect 
order — it  is  made  from 
the  perfect  grain  of  the 
choicest  white  wheat  and 
sold  in  air-tight,  inner- 
lined  packages,  insuring 
purity  and  freshness. 

Your  dime  is  yours. 
Don’t  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  Egg-O-See. 

In  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast 
territory  the  price  of  Egg-O-See 
is  1 5c,  two  packages  for  25c. 

FREE  book 
“-back  to  nature” 


THE 


STETSON 


the  Dealer 

We  will  send  a  sample 
line  to  any  reliable  dealer 


SHOE 


wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
this  advertising  and  to  attract 
to  his  store  the  men’s  hue  trade. 


The  book  contains  nearly  fifty  recipes 
for  meals — all  different.  It  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  for  bathing,  exercise  and 
physical  culture.  It  tells  how  to  keep 
well  and  strong  as  nature  intended. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  at  a 
great  expense  and  is  illustrated  with 
full  figure  pictures  both  for  men  and 
women. 


«L  No  matter  how  many  magazines  you  take,  COSMOPOLITAN  is 
the  one  you  can  not  afford  to  do  without. 

C,  Its  subscribers  of  last  year  are  subscribers  this  year — with  their  friends ! 
They’ll  be  subscribers  next  year — with  their  friends’  friends ! 

«L  This,  after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  a  magazine’s  merit — that  its  readers 
tell  their  friends  about  it. 

ASK  ANY  READER! 

«L  There  is  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  in  the  numbers  for  the  coming  year. 
One  feature  in  each  issue  will  be  of  such  paramount  importance  and  universal 
interest  as  to  dominate  the  magazine  world  for  that  month. 

THE  BEST  OFFERS 


$1. 
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from  California  wont  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and.  Yellowstone  Park. 

When  you  buy  your  ticket  have  return 
coupon  read  via  Portland  and  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

North  Coast  Li  ITU  ted  fast  through 
trains-none  better  For  information  and 
free  booklets  write 

A.M.  CLELAND,  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 
ST.  PAUL, MINN. 

WONDERLAND  1906  Sent  for  Six  Cents 
Alaska -Yxikon- Pacific  Exposition  .  1009 


Special  Offer 

Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $1.00 
World  To-Day  .  .  .  1.50 

Total  .  $2.50 

Both  magazines  must  go  to  same  address,  and  no 
substitutions  of  other  magazines. 

Half-price  Offer 

Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $1.00 
Home  Magazine  .  .  1.00  jtO  50 

Reader  Magazine  .  .  .  3.00  ^  f 

Total  .  $5.00  J 

No  substitutions  of  other  magazines. 

Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $100 

Lippincott’s . 2.50 

American .  1 .00 

Total  .  $4  50 

This  combination  with  MoToR  .  ■ 

The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring 


!3.15 


;  ($4.90 


Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $1.00 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.00  !p|  UJ 


Total  .  $2  00 


This  combination  with  MoToR  ...  1  <tt»q 

The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring  .  (cpO.ttU 


Special  Offer 

Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $100 
Harper’s  Bazar  .  .  .  1  00  , 

Total  .  $Z.(J0  J 

Both  magazines  must  go  to  same  address,  and  no 
substitutions  of  other  magazines. 


$1. 


50 


Half-price  Offer 

Regular  Price  Per  Year 


Our  Price 


COSMOPOLITAN 

Harper’s  Bazar 
Reader  Magazine  . 
Home  Magazine  . 

Total 


$1.00 
I.C0 
3.00 
I  00 
$6.00.! 


$3. 


00 


No  substitutions  of  other  magazines. 

Regular  Price  Per  Year  Our  Price 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $1,001 


World’s  Work  . 
Delineator  .  . 

McClure’s  . 


Total 


3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
$6.00  j 


$3  65 


This  combination  with  MoToR  .  . 
The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring 


:i$o.40 


Regular  Price  Per  Year 

COSMOPOLITAN  .  $1.00 
Review  of  Reviews  .  .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.00 

Total  .  $5.00 

This  combination  with  MoToR  .  .  . 

The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring  . 


Our  Price 


'3. 


00 


■}$4.75 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Clubbing  Offers 
Address  all  Orders  to 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVMRTISI.MENTS  PI.EASK  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

L  1789  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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T  he  Value  of  a  Good  Complexion 

Your  skin  is  susceptible  to  both  good  and  bad  "treatment.  You 
wash  your  face  and  hands  several  times  a  day  with  some  kind 
of  soap;  If  you  do  not  know  that  the  soap  you  use  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  skin, 
you  are  running  a  great  risk  of  injuring  your  complexion.  The 
pure,  creamhke  lather  of  Williams  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap 
not  only  cleanses  the  pores  and  stimulates  their  action,  but  also 
softens  and  beautifies  the  skin.  Buy  a  cake  of  Jersey  Cream  Soap 
of  your  druggist  and  use  it  for  a  week  or  two.  Note  its  soothing, 
velvety  effect  and  the  absence  of  the  dry,  sticky  feeling  of 
most  soaps  and  after  that  you  will  never  willingly  be  without  it. 

If  unable  to  obtain  Jersey  Cream  So,ap  of  yMT  druggist  we  will  send  a  lull-size 
cake  on  receipt  of  price,  15c'  imstamps,  or  /liberal  trial  sample  for  a  2c.  stamp. 


Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Company 


Department  A. 

London:  65  Great  Russell  Street 


GLASTONBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

Paris:  4  Rue  Chauveaux  Lagarde 


Icy  winds,  dust  im-  MM 
purities,  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  indoors  and 
out,  cause  facial  rough¬ 
ness,  chapping  and  soreness, 
that  Hinds’  Cream  will  surely 
prevent  if  applied  before  and 
after  exposure.  This  delightful 
antiseptic  liquid  completely  re¬ 
moves  all  clogging  matter  frorai 
the  pores,  heals  all  chaps  and" 
skin  sores,  makes  the  complexion 
clear,  smooth  and  youthful 
Best  for  Babies’  delicate  skin  and 
for  men  who  shave.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  no  grease,  bleach 
or  chemicals ;  will  not  cause  the 

growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disappoint  .  buy  only 
Hinds1 ;  at  all  dealers,  50c.;  or  if  not  obtainable, 
sent  postpaid  by  us.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
Bottle  and  Booklet. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  12  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


A  delicious,  refreshing 
and  nourishing  beverage, 

served  either  hot  or  cold.  It  is 
the  ideal  luncheon  for  the  busy 
business  man,  a  satisfying  drink 
for  the  fatigued  woman  shopper. 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  is  both 
a  natural  drink  and  a  natural 
food.  It  is  better  than  tea, 
coffee  or  chocolate,  for  it  gives 
positive  nourishment  without 
harmful  reaction. 

At  all  druggists.  Quick  to 
serve.  Easy  to  digest. 

Ask  for  Horlick’s  - —  Others 
are  imitations 

The  food  for  all  ages 


S' pectacles  and 
Eyeglasses 

are  a  superfluity  where  our  lamps 
are  used. 

Portable,  100-candle  power  and 
produces  a  safe,  white,  power¬ 
ful,  steady  light  with 

No  odor,  dirt,  grease  or 
smoge. 

Every  lamp  warranted.  Costs  2c 
per  week. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
EVEltYWlIEKE. 

The  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Owners  of  Original 
Patents. 

7-35  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SPai 


C  LANTERNS 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture  Ma¬ 
chines— all  sizes,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
timely  subjects.  Fine  thing  for  Church  and  Home 
Entertainments.  Men  with  small  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 


McAllister  meg.  optician 


49  Nassau  St. 
New  York 
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COVER  DESIGN 


THE  REVIVAL  THAT  FAILED 


EDITORIALS 


OUR  NEWEST  BATTLESHIP.  Photographs 


AFTERMATH.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 


Drawn  by  Maxfield  Parrish 


Full-Page  in  Color  by  E.  W.  Kemble 


10 


11 


WELLINGTON’S  GIRL.  Story  .....  Elliott  Flower  13 

Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Adams 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR  1906  .  .  .  Samuel  E.  Moffett  15-20 

Illustrated  with  a  Double- Page  of  Photographs,  and  Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards 

IMPORTING  HOLY  WATER.  Photographs . 21 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 


Arthur  Ruhl  22 
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10  Cents  per  Copy 


S5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Publishers.  New  York,  110-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London. 
10  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company.  5  Breams 
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their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier  s  will  reach  any  new  subscriber 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 


is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 


[V rite  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


CREDIT  GIVEN 
Go  EVERYBODY 

Trade  with  the  first  institution  to  originate  the  far  reaching  plan 
of  shipping  goods  any  place  in  the  United  States,  giving  a  most 
practical  and  liberal  credit  that  allows  of  your  using 
the  goods  while  paying  a  little  now  and  then.  We  save 
you  money  and  give  credit  on  substantial  house  furnishings  which 
iucludes  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Sewing  and  Washing 
Machines,  Ciockerv,  Silverware,  etc. 

STOVE  CATALOGUE 

Stoves  and  Ranges  it’s  Free.  Write  for  it  now. 

^7  r*  Cash  and 

/  we  will 

f  ship  this 

e'egant  reclining  Morris 
Chair,  selected  solid  oak, 
golden  finish,  massive  pro¬ 
fusely  carved  frame,  large 
claw  feet,  upholstered  wiih 
best  quality  fabricord  leath¬ 
er  ruffled 
sides  and  but¬ 
ton  front, 
spring  seat 
and  back, 
exactly  like 
illustration. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Or¬ 
der  Chair  No. 
1  60.  Price 

OUR  GREAT^S^a  $5. 75 

CATALOGUE  ®  . 

FREE  for  tire  ask-  M™thW 

Remember  it  is  the  only  catalogue  pub-  C‘  ontniy 
fished  showing  the  exact  reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the 
articles.  It  also  includes  reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  colors. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT’S  FREE 


STRAUS  dz  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

r - - - - - 

Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

is  invaluable  to  the  fastidious 
cook.  It  adds  zest  to  her 
Gravies  and  spice  to  her  Sal¬ 
ads,  and  improves  the  flavor 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Soups. 
Its  rare  rich  flavor  makes 
Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce  the 
most  useful  of  all  seasonings. 

Beware  of 
Imitations 


John  Duncan’s  Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The 
HEART 

aF  the 
CARD 


The  Heart  of  a 
Motor  Car  Is  in  Its  Ignition 

When  your  car  has  heart  trouble 
there  is  danger;  when  your 
ignition  is  faulty,  your 
car  is  faulty 

A  Car  Is  No  Better 
Than  Its  Ignition 

AN  $8,000  car  with  poor  ignition 
gives  you  much  less  traveling 
value  than  a  $2,000  car  with  per¬ 
fect  ignition. 

<L  The  only  perfect  ignition  system  is  the 
WITHERBEE.  If  you  have  an  expensive 
car  you  cannot  get  your  money’s  worth 
out  of  it  without  the  WITHERBEE  Bat¬ 
teries.  If  your  car  is  a  modest-priced  one, 
you  must  have  the  WITHERBEE  to 
give  you  speed,  safety,  reliability  and 
endurance. 

C.  There  are  some  things  about  ignition 
which  you  should  know  in  order  to  get 
greater  speed,  greater  safety,  greater 
value  out  of  your  car;  drop  us  a  line 
requesting  No.  8  and  we  will  send  you  a 
little  booklet  Which  will  be  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  to  you ;  it’s  free. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  CO. 

Main  Office:  541  W.  43d  St.,  New  York 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  1429  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit,  260  Jefferson  Ave. 

Baltimore,  510  Continental  Building 


To  sunny,  old-world 

Havana 

I  2-day  round  trip  on 

BEE  LINE’S 
New  S.  S.  Brunswick 


including  all  expenses 
while  on  the  boat. 

Lowest  Rates 
Ever  Made 

2  days  in  Havana.  Return 
good  for  six  months 

Optional  trip  to 
Florida  en  route. 
Luxurious  state¬ 
rooms,  finest  of 
cooking,  every 
ocean  comfort. 

Sailings 
Jan.  5,  19 
Feb.  2,  16 

For  full  information 
address 

GEO.  F.  TILTON 
G.  P.  A. 

32  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


— 100 


— 90 


'“EXER-KETCH”1"0" 

(Paten  ted)  AUTO 

Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 
boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 
3  years  to  15  years.  “Geared” 
for  fastest  speed ,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (“it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
“  has  absolute  control  riding 
|  forward  or  back  ward,  coast¬ 
in'/  or  climbing  a  hill. 
••Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 
“CAN’T  3E  BROKEN  and  won’t  wear  out. ”  A 
straight  pull  (ordin:.  /-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
to  the  exact  “Rowii  ;  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De¬ 
signed  by  a  riynci.  n  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spine  and 
chest,  and  rest  the  chi  !’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer. 
“Kxer.KetcIi”  Novo  iy  Co. ,  1  <►:{  N .  Senate  St. .Indianapolis,  Ind. 


center. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5$  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1507 
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HELP  WANTED 
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..^OPPORTUNITIES! 


BUSINESS 


YOUR  STORIES,  SKETCHES,  ETC.,  MADE  SALABLE 
BY  CORRECT  PREPARATION  FOR  PUBLISHERS. 
Manuscripts  read  and  properly  edited  for  $1  per  1000 
words  submitted.  Authors’  Help  Bureau,  Kimball 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirseh,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  ENVELO  plate  exposing  and  developing  method 
is  a  radical  improvement  in  plate  photography.  One 
plate  holder.  Unlimited  plates.  Daylight  changing. 
Economical  and  convenient.  Fits  almost  any  camera. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for  description  and  trial 
offer.  Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co.,  1021  Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY?  Then  send  25c 
for  a  3  mo.  trial  subscription  to  the  leading  American 
photographic  magazine  for  over  a  generation.  The 
Photographic  Times.  37  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  taught  by  mail.  10  cents  per  lesson. 
The  Camera  teaches  all  you  want  to  know  about  photogra¬ 
phy.  Amateurs  and  professionals.  One  dollar  a  year.  Send 
10c.  for  specimen  copy.  The  Camera,  117  S.  11th  St.,  Phila. 

LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe.  A  Free  Sample  for 
the  asking.  Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories  Lyons,  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


BOOKS  PERIOD  IGA  LS 


MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  and  all  Periodicals  at 
lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  3,000 
periodicals  and  combination  offers.  A  handy  magazine 
guide,  40  pages  and  cover.  Free  for  asking.  Bennett's 
Magazine  Agency,  68  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

TAX  FREE  DENATETRED  ALCOHOL.  Its  bearing  on 
future  corn  prices.  28  pages,  Second  Edition  Free.  Of 
vital  importance  to  Manufacturers,  Distillers,  Investors, 
Speculators,  Farmers  and  others.  Write  for  this  booklet. 
E.  W.  Wagner,  99  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


[MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 
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STAMPS. COINS 

S3 

^ ^ 

AND  CURIOS 

fei 

OLD  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  Bought  and  Sold.  Large 
Stamp  or  Coin  Catalogue  10c.  325  different  Fiji,  Hawaii, 

etc.,  Stamps  for  32c.  550  different  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc., 

Stamps  for  95c.  Joseph  Negreen,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  22,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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TOYS  GAMES 

“CHEER  UP,”  “DO  IT  NOW,”  and  many  other  catchy 
Mottoes.  Printed  on  extra  cards  in  Red,  3x5  inches. 
25c.  for  25  cards,  assorted.  Two-cent  stamp  will  bring  you 
sample.  John  W.  Little  &  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  General 
Printers.  Manufacturer’s  Work  and  Gum  Labels  our 
specialties. 

“QUIEN  SABE,”  THE  NEW  PARKER  GAME.  No 
game,  save  our  game  Pit,  has  met  with  the  immense  suc¬ 
cess  of  Quien  Sabe.  The  greatest  fun  of  any  game  in  the 
world.  Learned  in  two  minutes;  catchy  as  wildfire;  en¬ 
tirely  unique.  120  card  pack,  50  cents.  Sold  everywhere, 
or  mailed  promptly  for  price.  Parker  Brothers,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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rCHES.  JEWELRY 

i  - 

i  ■  

m 

S I  LV  E  RW  ARE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  PRINTED  IN  YOUR  WATCH  CASE 
or  on  the  dial.  Special  introductory  price  $2.50.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue  of  chime  clocks.  Ex¬ 
pert  watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairs.  References,  any 
prominent  jeweler.  Lester  Cerf,  47  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


COMMERCE—’  SHIPPING 


REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  houseliol  <  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Ltreet,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities.  J 


\  FOR  BOYS 

GIRLS 

■  f  J. 
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$500.  IN  GOLD  for  selling  Hindoo  "ire  Puzzle,  greatest 
of  the  age.  Everybody  buys.  Other  prizes,  $1.00  up.  G0% 
profit  on  sales  in  addition  to  prizes.  Send  10c.  for  sample 
and  particulars.  Unaka  Novelty  Co.  Elizabethton,  Term. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  TROUBLE  YOU?  Why  not  walk  on 
cushion  insoles,  not  hard  leather?  For  the  same  price  we 
will  make  you  a  pair  to  order  to  fit  your  feet  ten  days  after 
we  receive  order  for  the  Improved  Cushion  Sole  Shoe,  Dr. 
Reed,  Patentee.  Put  foot  on  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline 
with  pencil,  send  size  inside  of  old  shoe  with  $5.00,  which 
pays  all  charges.  Circulars  and  full  particulars  on  request. 
Upham  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

CASH  REGISTERS $60.00  and  upward.  Accurate.  Re¬ 
liable.  High  in  Quality.  The  Hailwood  Leader  at  $125.00 
does  same  work  as  other  makes  costing  twice  as  much. 
Hailwood  Registers  are  sold  through  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  factory,  saving  agents’  commissions  and  expenses. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood  Cash 
Register  Co.,  122  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN,  DON’T  MISS  THIS.  The  “Nuway’’ 
Collar  Button  and  Buttoner  (combined)  is  the  Improved, 
Tip  to- Date  way  of  putting  on  your  collar.  Quick  and 
Easy.  Collars  wear  much  longer.  By  mail  for  15c. 
The  Nuway  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  47  Maple  St. 

MAKE  STARTING  A  BANK  ACCOUNT  one  of  your 
first  New  Year’s  resolutions  and  open  your  account  at  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  We  pay  4 % 
interest  on  accounts  of  $1.00  or  more.  Assets  over 
$31,000,000.  Booklet  free. 
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DO  YOU  KNIT  OR  CROCHET?  The  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  are  not  sold  through  the  stores.  Sold 
only  by  mail  to  the  consumer,  direct  from  the  mill,  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  samples 
of  “Lawrette”  yarns,  and  save  money.  Lawrence  Dye 
Works  Co.,  51  South  Canal  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SENSIBLE  PRESENTS.  Get  something  attractive,  but 
get  something  that  will  never  lose  its  attractiveness. 
Collier’s  Prints — paintings  and  drawings  by  Gibson,  Rem¬ 
ington,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  many  others  —  are 
always  a  pleasure  to  the  owner.  Ready  to  frame.  Send 
10  cents  for  catalogue  with  160  miniature  reproductions  of 
pictures  suitable  for  gifts.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  412  West 
13th  St.,  New  York  City. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE,  200  recipes, 
suggestions  enabling  housewives  to  save  money  yet  supply 
the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  Sargent’s  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  164  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 


WiLEY’S  WAXENE  is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove;  antiseptic, 
germ-proof.  Child  can  apply  it.  Send  for  free  sample. 
Wiley  Waxene  Co.,  73  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee’’  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

GOLD  FISH.  Most  elegant  and  delightful  of  all  home 
pets.  New  Japanese  varieties  are  extra  fine.  We  ship 
everywhere  in  U.  S.  and  guarantee  live  arrival.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


AT  ONCE — Several  young  men  to  prepare  for  coming  Ex¬ 
aminations  for  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tions.  Good  salaries.  Many  appointments.  No  experience 
necessary.  Room  69,  Inter-State  Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


SALESMEN,  can  easily  make  $10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 
Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  MEN  seeking  positions  that  will 
open  up  possibilities  for  the  future  should  learn  of  our 
facilities  for  serving  them.  Salaries,  $500 — $1000.  Hap- 
goods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  OF  MODERN  SELLING  tells  how  to  increase 
your  efficiency,  multiply  sales,  secure  orders  you  “almost 
get.’’  Free  booklet.  Elmer  Dwiggins,  8  Astor  Theater 
Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


OPEN  POSITIONS  for  managers,  salesmen,  clerical 
and  technical  men.  Salaries  $100)-5000.  Write  for  list 
and  plan.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  year.  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Co.,  1  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Any  bright  young  man  be¬ 
tween  16  and  20  years  old  can  act  as  our  local  demonstrat¬ 
ing  and  sales  agent,  and  make  easily  from  $5.00  to  $15.00 
per  week  working  after  hours.  To  the  right  kind  of  a  boy 
we  will  give  exclusive  territory.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
call  at  houses  or  stores  where  they  have  electric  lights 
and  demonstrate  that  this  new  electric  bulb,  the  Hylo, 
will  turn  high  and  low  like  gas.  No  skill  or  knowledge 
of  electricity  necessary.  Excellent  training  for  high 
grade,  ambitious  young  man.  Name  references  when 
writing.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  Advice  to  Young  Men. 
The  Phelps  Co.,  39  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Capital  $1,000,000.  Something  new  in  Life  Insurance.  Regu¬ 
lar  income  can  be  readily  made  through  sale  of  new  Life  In- 
suiance  Policies  issued  by  this  Conn  any.  We  want  respon¬ 
sible  representatives  in  every  locality  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Liberal  Terms.  For  particulars  apply,  Dept.  C., 
Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Co., North  Am.Bldg.Phila.,Pa. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hanos,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  WHEAT  in  the  GreatWheat  Region  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Finest  land  in  the  world.  Low  prices— easy 
terms.  You  should  write  for  our  free  book, No. 3, “The  Home- 
Builders,”  telling  all  about  this  great  opportunity.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


COOS  BAY  NEXT.  Oregon’s  Coast  City.  Buy  lots 
in  Schaefer’s  Addition  for  Location — not  phraseology — 
which  is  “Central,”  between  Empire,  North  Bend  and 
Marshfield,  on  the  Bay.  Geo.  J.  Schaefer,  Desk  E,  317 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEFORE  BUYING  AN  INCUBATOR  get  our  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  It  will  give  you  some  Money-saving  points.  Brooder 
House  Plans  15c.  Poultry  Book  50c.  Columbia  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Box  8,  Delaware  City,  Del. 
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POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEND  25c  for  12  choice  imported  Postal  Views  of  the 
world,  or  6  real  Photos  of  Actors  and  Actresses,  also  Art 
subjects.  Name  your  favorites.  Phila.  Camera  Exchange, 
129  South  11th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

r~sT TD  S  PLANTS  ' 


HORSFORD’S  Hardy  Plants  for  cold  climates.  A  thou¬ 
sand  kinds,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Seeds,  tried  in  cold  Ver¬ 
mont.  Carriage  saved  in  price  and  quality  of  stock.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Frederick  Horsford,  Charlotte,.  Vermont. 


PRODUCTIVE  FARMS  bought  and  sold.  Several  now 
for  sale;  rich  soil,  $20.00  an  acre.  Near  town  and  railroad. 
Desirable  realty  everywhere  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
No  sale,  no  fee.  Write  F.  B.  Eborn,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


GASOLINE  LAUNCHES.  Our  new  $200  Launch  is  a 
world  beater.  Has  mahogany  decks  and  ample  power.  A 
dashing  beauty,  every  inch  of  which  speaks  of  quality.  Send 
for  circular  C.  Minn.  Boat  &  Power  Co.  Stillwater,  Minn. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTO  HORNS.  Our  American  made  horns  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  To  introduce  them  we  will  send  one 
large  Dragon  Horn  No.  31  with  screen,  bulb  and  40  inch 
brass  tube,  to  any  address  in  U.  S.,  express  prepaid  for 
$7.00,  cash  with  order.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  99  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Classified  Advertising 


C.  Every  advertisement  submitted  for  Collier’s  Classified  Service  is 
scrutinized  closely.  If  its  text  suggests  the  slightest  probability  of 
double  dealing,  it  is  “suspended”  until  the  standing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  can  be  looked  into. 


C.  A  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  business  is  lost  each  week 
through  the  enforcement  of  this  policy,  yet  we  hope  to  make  up 
these  losses  many  times  over  as  soon  as  honest  advertisers  realize 
what  we  are  doing  for  them. 


CL  Your  advertisement — would  you  prefer  to 
have  it  mixed  in  with  all  sorts  of  dubious 
catchpenny  offers  or  keeping  company  with 
respectable  offers  of  reputable  men? 


Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

NEW  YORK 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING, 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portabh 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $7( 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecut* 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  ACT  AS  LOCAL  DEMON 
STRATING  AND  SALES  AGENT  for  the  new  electric  lighl 
bulb — the  Hylo.  Good  men  can  make  from  $20  to  $50  pei 
week  and  to  such  men  we  give  exclusive  agents’  territorj 
and  credit  them  with  repeat  orders.  When  you  call  on  th< 
housewife  or  business  man  and  demonstrate  that  the  Hyh 
will  turn  high  and  low  like  gas  they  will  buy,  never  fear 
We  furnish  sample  outfits  for  $10.00.  Name  referent* 
when  writing.  Booklet  “How  to  Apply  for  a  Position,’ 
10c.  in  stamps.  The  Phelps  Co.,  39  State  St.,  Detroit 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE. — Portable  outfits  for  cleaning  carpets  with 
out  removing  from  floor;  also  rugs,  upholstery,  etc.,  bj 
compressed  air  and  vacuum.  An  outfit  means  a  gooc 
income,  an  independent  business  and  exclusive  territory 
Capital  required  about  $3000.00.  Don’t  write  unless  yoi 
are  looking  for  a  legitimate  money  making  business  am 
have  the  necessary  capital.  Address  Dept.  G.  America! 
Air  Cleaning  Co..  452-454  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  in  the  mail  order  busines: 
should  have  our  booklet,  “Mail  Order  Advertising.”  3! 
pages  of  valuable  information.  Rates,  plans,  mediums 
follow  up  systems.  Also  booklet,  “The  Right  Way  of  Get 
ting  Into  the  Mail  Order  Business,”  both  20c.  None  free 
Ross  D.  Breniser  &  Co.,  441  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

$100  PER  MONTH  SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY  TO  EN 
ERGE TIC  MAN  IN  EACH  COUNTY  to  represent  Hard 
ware  Department.  Established  business.  Expense  mone; 
paid  in  advance.  The  Columbia  House,  H-2.  Chicago. 

PATENT  FOR  SALE  ($3,000).  Appliance  for  cleanim 
and  adjusting  incandescent  electric  lamps — high  and  dit 
ficult  places  reached  without  use  of  ladders — very  valuabl 
— best  references.  L.  Weissenbach,  868  E.  50th  St.,  Chicag 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $2,000 UP.  Advertising  Thermometer 
sell  easily  because  they  pay.  High-grade  proposition 
No  collections.  Ask  for  Booklet  W  and  liberal  terms 
Taylor  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  54  years 

ACTIVE  man  or  woman  wanted  as  local  manager  fo 
Suffolk  Hosiery  Mills,  177  Summer  St  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  man 
ufacturers  of  first  quality  hosiery  ;  factory  to  consumer 
unmatchable  prices;  no  capital  required;  write  for  terms 

MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  systen 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  F’rancisco. 

ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthl 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealei 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sampl 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av.,KansasCity,Mc 

LEARN  TO  ADVERTISE  PROFITABLY.  A  successfi 
advertising  agent  offers  to  teach  present  or  prospective  a< 
vertisers  or  advertising  men  how  to  plan  and  conduct  profit 
able  campaigns.  My  Course  covers  retail,  mail-order  an 
general  advertising.  Must  not  be  confused  with  ordinar 
“double-anybody’s-salary”  schemes  intended  for  credulou 
youngsters.  I  guarantee  my  personal  attention,  critic-isn 
and  advice,  and  stake  my  good  name  on  the  practical  valu 
of  the  Course.  I  invite  inquiries  from  intelligent,  progres 
sive  business  and  advertising  men  on  their  concerns’  sU 
tionery.  George  Frank  Lord,  Proprietor  Lord  Advertisin 
Agency,  106  German  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Managing  Agents.  Work  based  on  lars 
commission;  liberal  advance  to  right  men;  excellent  oj 
portunity  ;  a  sound  and  attractive  proposition  Addres 
Superintendent,  Dept.  A,  701  Drexel  Bklg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


STOCKHOLDER’S  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLI 
ERS  OF  A  MUTUAL  BUSINESS.  We  want  you  to  rea 
this  handsome  book,  illustrated  with  over  40  photo-ei 
gravings.  It  will  interest  any  man  or  woman  who  wish* 
to  provide  a  safe  and  sure  income  for  old  age  and 
“rainy  day.”  Your  income  may  begin  today  by  a  pa; 
ment  of  $5*  or  more.  The  book  also  tells  how  to  lea\ 
a  substantial  bequest  to  your  family  when  you  die.  It 
not  about  insurance.  A  simple  request  will  bring  it 
your  door  without  charge.  I.  L.  &  D.  Co.,  715  Drexi 
Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PASCO  Power  &  Water  Co., a  Pacific  Coast  Investment  < 
unusual  merit.  Owns  developed  Water  Power,  6,000  acr* 
of  irrigable  lands.  No  indebtedness.  Address  The  Broker 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Failing  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregoi 


WE  OFFER  THE  6 %  GOLD  BONDS  of  the  Niagara  Fal 
Power  Co.  Denomination  $1,000.  Send  at  once  for  circi 
lar  and  statements  of  earnings.  Meadows,  Williams 
Co.,  Bankers,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


BANK  BY  MAIL.  We  pay  4%  interest  compound* 
semi-annually  on  every  dollar  deposited.  Send  for  Boo 
let  “A,”  giving  full  details.  Capital  and  surplus- 
$2,500,000.  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  I 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  & 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D 
Established  1869. 


“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIKE  US.”  We  collect  b; 
debts  from  dead  beats  everywhere  for  everybody.  V 
can  collect  yours.  We  collect  more  hopelessly  bad  deb 
than  any  agency  in  the  World.  Write  us  and  we  will  bo 
make  money.  Merchant’s  Protective  Association,  Franc 
G.  Luke,  General  Manager,  Salt  Luke  City,  Utah. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVER1 


CM  ENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Curtiss  Record  Motorcycles 

2 and  5  H.P.  Light  motors 
up  to  8-cylinder,  for 
airships,  etc. 

G.  H.  Curtiss  Mfg.  Co. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

(Woi  Ill’s  Motorcycle  Record:  bhiiiles,  8-54  ‘2-5,  Ormond  Bench,  Fla.) 


Forty  courses  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar 
in  a  c  y  Departments. 
We  have  been  affi Mated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  1902;  graduates  in  our  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  without 
examination;  instruction  aho  in  lower  grades  of  work.  We  offer 
lour  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  done 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  graduates 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
' _ 386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  _ 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

Is  one  of  ihe  strong  features  that  has  helped  to  earn  the 
present  world-wide  reputation  and  endorsement  of  the 

DAUS  TIP  TOP  DUPLICATOR 

No  printer’s  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soiled  hands  and 
clothing.  No  expensive  supplies.  100 
copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies 
from  type-wri'ten  original.  Sent  on 
ten  days’  trial  wit  liout  deposit.  Com¬ 
plete  Duplicator,  capsize,  (prints 
13  inches),  contains  lti  teet  of  rolled 
printing  surface  (which  can  be  used  ove1 
and  over  again).  $5.  Felix  K.  Dans  Du¬ 
plicator  Co,,  Duns  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  SI,,  New  York 


- SURVEYING - 

offers  a  well -paying  field  to  the  man  who  prefers  out-door  work. 
There  is  dignity  and  responsibility  c  -nnected  with  such  positions, 
it  affords  chances  to  travel,  to  see  the  worid,.  to  study  conditions, 
and  often  leads  directly  to  the  very  highest  positions.  George 
Washington  began  his  career  in  this  field.  Why  not  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  our  Surveyors  Course  ?  Mr  rely  clip  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  mail  it  .to  us  ami  receive  free  our  2U0  page  hand-book 
describing  our  t>U  courses  in 

ENGINEERING 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Mention  Collier’s  1-5,  ’0? 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 

WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc!,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 


Scientific  American 
MUNN  As  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPARKS  THAT  “SPARK” 


If  you  want  your  battery  to  furnish  the  kind  of  sparks 
that  get  all  possible  power  out  of  your  motor  car  or 
boat,  install  an  Apple  Battery  Charger.  A  dynamo 
right  on  your  car  that 
keeps  the  batteries  always 
full  and  ready  to  furnish  a 
strong,  sure  current.  Write 
today  for  information. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
191  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


See  us  at 
cago  Auto  Show 


“How  to  Remember” 


You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 
Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversation ; 
develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSOX  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  771  Kimball  Hall.  CHICAGO 


HIGHER  SALARIES 

Are  paid  in  the  civil  setvice  departments  than  for  the  same  class 
of  work  with  private  employers.  No  employment  offers  better 
inducements  to  the  ambitious  man.  Our  booklet,  giving  a  list 
of  positions  and  the  requirements,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

MASSACHUSETTS  C0RRESP0MDENCE  SCHOOLS 
194  B  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  SEES 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(Stale  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. ,  or,  351,  315  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago 


A  nrCXJTC  SECURED  OR  FEE 
/\  1  CiM  1  O  RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties* of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

r  We  want  more  salesmen.  —Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


COLLECT  STAMPS  FOR  AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

1907  Price  List  and  2  Unused  French  Pictorial  Stamps  F  ree. 
155  all  different  10c.  Pocket  Album  5c.  1000  hinges  5c.  Ap¬ 
proval  Sheets  also  sent.  5055  commission.  Largest  Stock  in 

U  S.  NEW  ENGLAND  STAMP  <  (>.,  93  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 


FINE  FARM  LANDS 

In  Eastern  Colorado,  near  Denver,  and  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  $10. 
to  $25.  per  acre.  No  irrigation.  New  maps  of  Colorado  and  Texas 
(separate)  sent  fre  to  inquirers.  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD, 
277  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


sS  AUCTIONEERING 

*231  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.,  all  branches.  Spec  al  instructors 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES.  Pres 


Ja  A  ]\T  Frequent  Spring  Parties. 

1  ^1  First  class  throughout,  $625. 

30  Tours  to  FlIPOPE 

($270.  up)  ^  ~  ' 

FRANK  C.  CLARK  96  Broadway,  New  York 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  IV07 


CL  One  of  the  most  stupendous  dramas  the  nation  has  ever  seem 
is  being  enacted  in  San  Francisco.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
general  public  realize  the  importance  of  the  situation  out  there. 
San  Francisco,  after  the  earthquake,  was  a  nine  days’  wonder— 
and  what  then?  The  San  Franciscans  came  to  realize  that 
their  city  could  never  revive  under  the  thievery  of  the  Schmitz- 
Ruef  gang.  The  Argonauts  arose  in  revolt.  The  earth-tremor 
was  followed  by  a  political  cataclysm  which  is  rumbling  yet. 

C.  Frederick  Palmer  finds  Ruef  peculiar.  The  graduate  of  a 
California  university,  he  has  brought  educated  methods  into 
dishonesty.  His  water-front  board  of  supervisors,  the  Hon. 
Mike  Coffey  and  his  pals,  are  men  of  less  than  no  education. 
He  has  organized  thuggery,  gambling,  prostitution;  has  formed 
them  into  a  chain  of  trusts  and  appointed  himself  their  corpora¬ 
tion  counsel.  Ruef,  the  Boss,  appears  nowhere  officially,  but  the 
sign  “A.  Ruef,  Law  Office,”  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  precincts  of 
graft.  That  sign  is  already  displayed  in  Fillmore  Street,  the  new 
Tenderloin.  The  heroes  of  the  hour  in  San  Francisco  seem  to 
be  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Francis  J.  Heney.  Mr.  Spreckels  has 
volunteered  to  furnish  the  capital  to  prosecute  the  public  crim¬ 
inals  whom  Mr.  Heney  intends  to  drive  into  the  bay.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  the  most  celebrated  legal  fight  in  history.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
article  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

<L  With  the  new  year  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  general 
construction  of  Collier’s.  We  shall  have  three  pages  of  editorials 
instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  as  the  increasing  popularity  of 
this  department  calls  for  expansion.  The  review  of  events 
comprising  “What  the  World  is  Doing”  will  go  in  the  back  of 
the  paper  in  wide  columns.  This  change  will  allow  for  each 
important  special  article  to  be  printed  consecutively  on  full 
pages,  thus  avoiding  the  rather  unpleasant  device  of  continuing 
a  story  on  the  back  pages.  Mr.  Moffett’s  review  of  the  year  in 
this  week’s  issue  is  accompanied  by  the  most  striking  photo¬ 
graphs  we  have  published  during  the  year  past  and  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  cartoons  by  F.  T.  Richards. 

C.  According  to  Maxfield  Parrish,  Aladdin,  of  Arabian  Nights’ 
reputation,  could  never  be  admitted  at  our  ports  as  an  American 
citizen.  Aladdin  was  a  Chinese  coolie ;  but  the  Arabian  chroni¬ 
cler  saw  no  objection  to  admitting  him  to  the  gem-girt  House 
of  Dreams  which  has  preserved  his  name  and  made  it  immortal 
among  the  Captains  of  Wizardry.  In  the  next  picture  of  Mr. 
Parrish’s  Arabian  Nights  series,  Aladdin,  the  Chinaman,  is 
shown  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  magic  trap-door  which  shall 
lead  him  down  to  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

<L  It  is  quite  natural  to  mention  Maxfield  Parrish  and  wizards  in 
the  same  breath.  Every  picture  that  he  makes  is,  in  its  way, 
quite  a  miracle  of  technique.  He  paints  on  vellum,  and  does 
his  work  with  a  minute  skill  which  we  would  attribute  to  a 
maker  of  Satsuma  ware  rather  than  to  an  illustrator.  An  art 
review,  in  analyzing  Mr.  Parrish’s  work,  recently  remarked 
that  its  fineness  baffles  criticism,  and  is  made  doubly  remarkable 
by  the  poetic  view  and  large  feeling  which  characterize  it. 
He  spends  his  days  on  his  quiet  Vermont  farm  and  cultivates  his 
natural  passion  for  doing  minute  things  well.  The  very  boxes 
in  which  he  ships  his  drawings  to  us  he  makes  himself,  dove¬ 
tailed  and  polished  by  his  own  hand  —  and  they  are  much  too 
nice  examples  of  cabinet-making  to  waste  on  express  companies. 


Perpetuates  Youth// 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Zook,  of  Warsaw,  / M 
O.,  writes:  “Have  used  your  f-  fm 
Lablache  Powder  for  twelve 
years.  lean  honestly  recoin-  f  mL 
mend  it.  My  flesh  is  too  I  P&j 
tender  to  use  any  other.  I  am  |  wM 
always  taken  for  a  woman  10  E'VH 
or  15  years  younger  than  I  \  VH 
really  am.”  Lablache  Face  V  vB 
Powder  is  pure  and  healthful.  V 
It  is  the  greatest  of  all  heauti- 
tiers.  It  prevents  wrinkles,  sal-  y. 
lowness  and  perpetuates  youth.  ^ 
Refuse  Substitutes.  They  may 
be  dangerous.  Flesh,  White,  Pink 
box.  of  druggists  or  by  mail.  Sena 
BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  From  1 

l)ept.  24  125  Kingston  St.,  Bo 
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OVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


.FU27  Appointments  ^“SafSTS 

year.  Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we 
instruct  by  mail  hundreds  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1200  a  year. 
If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  examinations, 
and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service.  Commission. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Earned  by  my  graduates  in  Sign  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Show  Card  Lettering.  I  give 
practical, personal  instruction  by  mail 
and  guarantee  your  success.  Only  field 
not  overworked.  Easy  terms.  Large 
cuiftlog  free.  chas.J  stro„E  ^ 
Pres..  Detroit  School  of  Egg&g 
Lettering,  Dept,  E,  j3Slp| 
Detroit,  Mich.  •* Oldest  and  ||§||g 
Largest  School  of  its  Kind.” 


ft 25  JO  $50  PER  WEEK 


PRACTICAL  SHORT-STORY  COURSE 

including  lessons  on  plot,  methods  of  narration,  style,  etc.,  with 
special  study  of  the  demands  of  present-day  magazines.  Taught  by 
mail.  Practice  work  with  every  lesson.  Experienced  magazine 
writer  in  charge.  Also— NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  COURSE 
by  mail,  in  society,  club,  musical,  art  and  other  woman’s  work  on 
a  newspaper.  For  particulars  of  eilher  course,  address 

Woman’s  Newspaper  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 
No.  707  National  Union  Bldg.,  Huron  St. 

Our  Literary  Information  Bureau,  as  an  inti od1  dory  offer,  will 
answer  three  questions  on  any  branch  of  wiiting,  if  you  send 
stamped  envelope  with  25c.  and  names  of  three  friends  who  write. 


Sam¬ 
ple  card 
contain- 
ing  12 
pens, 
d  i  f  f e  r- 
ent  pat¬ 
ter  n  s , 
sent  to 
postage. 
i\v  York 


any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in 

Spencerian.  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway, 


I  99  NEW  SONGS  for  10c 

3  *  **  i  jfi'  Wait  till  the  Sun  Shines  Nellie. Waltz  Me  around  again 

q  TVIllie.BoLongMary.Waltingatthe Church, Notbecause 

?  youi  Hair  Is  Curly ,  Everybody  Works  but  Father.  Why 

1  You  Try.  Cheyenne,  (jrandOldFlag.  Yankee  Doodle 
Boy. Can’t  You  8ee  I’m  Lonely, What  youeointodo  when 
the  Rent  ComesRound,  Holding  Hands,  Cross  Your  Heart,  In  the  Shade  of  theOld 
Apple  Tree,  Blue  Bell,  In  DearOld  Georgia,  and  82  others  justa9  good;  also  a  list 
of2U00othersong8.il  Due  Bill  and  a  Gold-Prize  Ticket.  All  the  above  sent  post 
paid  for  tenets.  DRAKE  MUSIC  C0.,Deptl71,  539  V  an  Buren  St.  .CHICAGO. 


DOCTOR: 


If  you  want  practical  post¬ 
graduate  work  during  fine 
season  in  the  delightful 
1  -  -  city,  write  for  particulars. 

New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  p-  o.  Box  797 

POSTGRADUATE  DEP  T,  TGLANE  MED.  COLLEGE 


MAKE  MONEY 

Giving  Moving  Picture  Shows. 
Free  Catalog. 

EUGENE  CUIINE 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago 


BE  AN  ACTOR  Or  ORATOR 


Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  ot 
Elocution,  939  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


PrintYour 
Own 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Large  size  $18. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
x—  -  factory  for  catalog,  presses, 

(  C  type  paper,  cards. 

UU  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Southern  California 

Greatest  Summer  and  Winter  resort  in  the  world. 
Information  for  5  cents  postage. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LOS  ANGELES 


LEARN  PHOTO  RETOUCHING 


Earn  from  $25  to  $50  per  Week  iu  any  Illustrating, 

Photo  Engraving  or  Advertising  concern  in  the  world. 

Easily  taught  by  mail.  Women  succeed  as  well  as  Alo 
men.  For  descriptive  circular,  address 

THE  MASON  STUDIO.  Springfield,  Mass. 


WIGS  AND  MAKE-UP 

for  more  than  FIFTY  Different  Characters, 
at  low  prices.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog, 

catalog  of  100  PLAYS  FREE 

Bates  Play  Co  ,  160  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  booklet,  it  is  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano, 
Organ.  Violin,  Guitar.  Mamdolin.  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


)N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rates  r>n  household  goods  to 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  BujJdirg, 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremonfc  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street,  San 
Francisco;  *09  Stimson  Bib.,  Los  Angeles. 


_  Machines  %  Mfr’s  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  RentappHed. 

Write  for  Catalog  L.  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalleSt.  Chicago 


A  TrMTO  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
■  I  ■  Pi  I  1  attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  A  ak  JL  JLjI  ™  A  k/  Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  reL 


IN  ANSWKItlNG  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


I  Wd  ltoi<v4 


mO-l-Ca-  a.  c^oJJu, . 

C ciwA'  V^v-MK.  tko-l"  300^  old  ^jja. 


Cant.  $><-*-  ovvx^oJ-wS- 


t^CcA^j  <tc^  Jurat'  £xk-c  Wx'vx  V  vr 
uvr,  cU.  X^d  Uxd-  ,  go  cko^ 


J  ^  Lj  iTU.  ■'W'-xj  Vir*i<X.  <*>* 

<X  Cj  Cvdd-I  v\<j-«-t ,  d  -\v%lA  'VHXrdi^ 
"fcvxj  gvxi^  U>  yWw««  &A-*  odd™ 
<X*— «L  I'V-crv'-x'v*  aJrt*-  cW^Jrvw 


cd*-<x^> 


\Arl\.  at'^  I  Id  TV'-' 


u.  <d>(^  xj  v\u+j  'i 

4”  m  o-w.  OC 


COPTRIQHT  1907  BY  P.  F.  COLUEfl  4  SON 


GEORGE  W.  PERKINS  was — and  still  is — a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Perkins  (Morgan  &  Co.)  sold  to  Perkins  (New  York 
Life)  $800,000  bonds  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
They  were  very  bad  bonds,  and  Perkins  (New  York  Life)  didn’t 
want  the  public  to  know  what  he  had  done.  The  public  would 
get  a  chance  to  find  out  only  on  January  1,  on  which  day  Per¬ 
kins  (New  York  Life)  had  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  all  the 
assets  owned  by  the  New  York  Life.  If  that  statement  told  the 
truth,  many  serious  consequences  would  follow,  among  others  the 
expulsion  of  the  New  York  Life  from  the  careful  and  vigilant 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  So,  on  December  31,  1903,  Perkins  (New 
York  Life)  sold  back  to  Perkins  (Morgan  &  Co.)  the  $800,000 
of  Mercantile  Marine  bonds.  The  next  day,  January’ 1,  the  sworn 
public  statement,  shouting  with  the  flamboyant 
the  moral  virtue  of  its  safe  and  conservative  investments, 
was  solemnly  and  ceremoniously  made  and  given 
to  the  world  in  many  a  full-page  advertisement.  Another  twenty- 
four  hours  passed.  Perkins  (Morgan  &  Co.)  sold  back  to 

Perkins  (New  York  Life)  the  $800,000  of  Mercantile  Marine 
bonds.  All  this  is  now  a  matter  of  three  years’  history.  Under 
pressure  of  a  legislative  investigation  and  criminal  prosecution, 
Perkins  is,  in  form  at  least,  out  of  the  New  York  Life.  But  he 
is  still  openly  in  Morgan  &  Co.  Bookkeeping,  to  be  sure,  was 
invented  to  conceal  facts;  and  Perkins  is  a  master  of  its  more 
delicate  arts.  But  do  these  things  ever  suggest  reflection  to 
those  persons  who  do  business  with  the  ancient  and  honorable 
house  of  Morgan?  Would  such  persons — doing  business  with 
what  they  properly  regard  as  a  public  institution— be  pardoned 
for  a  passing  wonder  as  to  whether  the  peculiar  talents  of 
George  W.  Perkins  are  now  by  disuse  allowed  to  rust? 


IN  THE  GREAT  INSURANCE  elections  about  half  the  policy- 
1  holders  failed  to  cast  their  votes,  and  this  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  which  echoed  around  the  world,  and  after  an  agitation  that 
should  have  reached  the  dullest  ear.  .Perhaps  the  press  did  not 
do  its  part.  Collier’s  certainly  did  not  do  its  part.  Puzzled  by 
conflicting  considerations,  it  reached  its  conclusions  too  late  for 
an  effective  fight.  When  the  next  election  approaches  we  shall 
know  better  what  to  do,  and  in  the  meantime  it 
lethargy  is  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  newspapers,  to 
look  closely  into  legislation  and  into  administra¬ 
tion.  The  vast  public  lethargy  or  ignorance  expressed  in  the 
failure  of  some  eight  hundred  thousand  policy-holders  to  vote 
must  be  recognized,  and  the  estimate  of  this  indifference  will  be 
increased  when  we  remember  that  most  of  the  vote  for  the 
administration  tickets  was  forced  out  by  agents  who  were  being 
paid  for  this  partizan  work  with  the  money  taken  from  the 
policy-holders.  Here,  indeed,  is  something  big  to  overcome. 


"THE  S  TRONGES 1  MAN  of  fable  managed  to  clean  a  stable. 

A  strong  nation  of  eighty  million  persons,  more  educated 
than  any  other  group  of  equal  size  upon  the  earth — persons  free 
to  enact  and  execute  whatever  they  may  please — ought  to  be  able 
to  make  certain  obvious  improvements  in  a  business  which  bears 


little  jobs  heavily  uPon  the  actual  lives  of  children  and 
FOR  HERCULES  lonely  women.  The  first  step  is  plain.  Laws,  and 
stringent  ones,  should  be  passed,  by  which  criminal 
penalties  will  be  visited  upon  the  officers  of  companies  which 
dare  to  stir  up  thousands  of  employees  in  elections  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  office,  and  pay  these  employees  out  of  the  money  be- 
longing  to  policy-holders,  a  large  part  of  whom  might  desire  a 
contrary  result.  How  is  this  less  evil — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  worse 


— than  for  a  company  to  contribute  in  a  Presidential  contest? 
Any  pressure  whatever  upon  an  agent  with  regard  to  an  election 
should  be  a  crime  in  the  officer  who  brings  it.  Then  why  not 
abolish  proxies?  Why  should  there  be  proxies,  when  a  policy¬ 
holder  has  only  to  drop  his  vote  into  the  mail?  A  third  reform 
must  deal  with  the  power  of  policy-holders  to  secure  correct  lists 

and  addresses,  and  this  is  not  the  less  required  because,  on 

account  of  the  eagerness  of  business  competition,  it  requires 
delicate  consideration.  Such  laws  must  be  passed,  and  above  all 
the  officers  must  be  watched  and  right  judgments  formed  about 
the  methods  in  which  the  companies  are  run. 

IS  NEW  JERSEY  wholly  servile?  Is  there  no  manliness  in 
1  its  citizens?  Is  its  press  seduced  by  the  revenue  from  Mr. 
Dryden’s  Prudential  advertisements?  A  little  vigilance,  prompt 
pressure  at  the  right  time — these  can  make  out  of  the  present 
New  Jersey  Legislature  a  body  of  record-breaking  usefulness. 
For  a  generation  it  has  been  the  easy-yielding  handmaiden  to 

Mr.  Dryden’s  purposes.  It  passed  the  law  that  enabled  him  to 

rob  the  policy-holders  of  their  surplus.  Twelve  years  later  it 
passed  a  law  to  legalize  that  robbery.  When  other  States,  pro¬ 
tecting  their  own  poor,  condemned  Mr.  Dryden’s  practises  and 
threatened  to  exile  his  company,  then  the  ever-willing  New 
Jersey  Legislature  gave  Mr.  Dryden  a  retaliatory  club  with 
which  to  intimidate  them.  It  passed  a  law  of 
which  the  effect  was  thus  described  by  the  Insur-  dryden 
ance  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts:  If  Massa¬ 
chusetts  should  refuse  a  license  to  the  Prudential,  New  Jersey 
could  refuse  to  every  insurance  company  whose  home  is  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  the  right  to  do  business  in  New  Jersey.  Never  was 
the  dignity  of  a  commonwealth  so  degraded  to  the  purposes  of 
a  predatory  corporation.  And  that  was  as  late  as  1904.  Much 
water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  during  these  two  years.  The 
present  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  one  of  better  promise.  Lead¬ 
ership  and  pressure  of  public  opinion  at  the  proper  time  will 
cause  it  to  make  a  beginning  in  undoing  the  generation  of  legis¬ 
lative  iniquity  which  has  made  Mr.  Dryden  strong.  First  of 
these  things  should  be  the  rejection  of  this  dangerous  man  as 
representative  of  his  State  at  Washington. 

DROSPERITY  CRIES:  “More  cars!’’  And  the  beseechment 
f  receives  only  helpless  echoes  from  the  car-building  com¬ 
panies.  These  are  months  behind  their  orders.  The  shipper 
clamors  at  the  railroad,  the  railroad  clamors  at  the  car-builder; 
the  car-builder  does  his  best,  but  that  best  does  not  keep  up  with 
prosperity.  In  the  West  there  are  not  cars  enough  to  carry  coal 
to  those  who  need  it,  nor  to  move  the  grain  to  the  flour  mills. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  districts  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  await  cars  to  carry  them  to  market.  It 
all  reads  magnificently — something  like  a  man  so  cars 

rich  that  he  can’t  invest  his  money  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates.  But  he  is  fatuous  who  sees  in  this  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  inconvenience  flowing  from  abundance.  Prosperity  without 
cars  is  no  prosperity.  Coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  not 
heat  or  power  or  light;  wheat  in  the  barn,  unable  to  reach  the 
mill,  is  not  flour  or  bread.  And,  moreover,  manufacturers,  mine- 
owners,  all  producers,  do  business  on  credit.  To  pay  their  bills 
they  depend  on  prompt  marketing  of  their  output.  Goods  clog¬ 
ging  the  factories,  and  no  cars  to  carry  them  to  purchasers — if 
this  does  not  spell  potential  panic,  what  handwriting  is  clear? 

'T'HE  CONDUCT  OF  SCHOOLS  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
*  permanently  important  subjects  in  a  country  governed  by 
universal  education.  Chicago,  with  its  habit  of  applying  energy 


to  its'  civic  life,  has  been  confusedly  and  actively  fighting  about 
its  school  system.  One  protagonist  is  the  Teachers’  Federation, 
which  has  represented  the  interests  of  the  teachers,  and  has  been 
supported  by  labor  unions,  although  it  has  refused  to  become 
identified  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Another  combatant  is 
Superintendent  Cooley,  who  has  undertaken  to  introduce  exami¬ 
nations  after  seven  years’  service  to  test  the  teacher’s  right  to  in¬ 
crease  of  salary.  In  looking  at  the  whole  situa- 

seething  tjon  it  is  but  fair  to  begin  by  saying  that  under 
IN  CHICAGO  ^  „ 

Mayor  Dunne  men  and  women  of  exceptionally 

high  purpose  and  ability  have  been  put  upon  the  school  board, 

and  that  among  his  appointees  probably  a  majority  have  been  in 

sympathy  with  the  Teachers’  Federation  in  its  objection  to  the 

Superintendent’s  policy.  The  fight  is  still  on,  and  the  issue  is 

sharply  whether  examination  in  subjects  outside  the  schoolroom  is 

the  best  means  of  testing  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  advancement. 


A  TEACHER’S  EFFICIENCY  should  be  tested  by  the  success 
A  of  her  work  in  the  schoolroom.  No  teacher,  nevertheless,' 
should  abandon  general  reading  and  some  study  that  is  not  part 
of  her  routine.  There  is  no  greater  help  to  breadth  and  fresh¬ 
ness  in  the  classroom  than  independent  thought  outside.  Ex¬ 
aminations  based  on  outside  study,  as  the  Chicago  superintendent 
wishes,  would',  of  course,  force  this  outside  study,  and  the  idea 
appeals  to  some  of  the  teachers,  although  to  a  minority.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  a  majority  would  support  examinations  based  on 
outside  study  which  was  so  related  to  their  work  that  they  could 
see  its  direct  bearing  and  its  helpfulness.  Any  genuine  work¬ 
man  is  glad  to  be  strengthened  where  he  is  weak. 
HOW  to  JUDGE  A  difficulty  of  the  Chicago  case  is  that  the  assist- 

p  ^  ^  ^  J  O 

ant  superintendents,  besides  being  much  too  few 
in  number  for  their  work,  are  much  less  capable  of  passing  upon 
outside  examination  papers  than  they  are  upon  the  general  class¬ 
room  work,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  directing  teachers  to 
profitable  outside  study.  Out  of  the  confused  Chicago  quarrel 
emerges  at  least  the  one  clear  principle,  that  if  the  teacher  is 
to  be  tested  by  her  outside  study  she  should  have  the  help  of 
highly  educated  persons  in  this  study,  and  it  should  be  so  chosen 
as  to  bear  directly  on  her  schoolroom  work.  The  question  is 
fundamental,  and  it  is  an  error  to  lose  it  in  irrelevant  talk  abput 
democracy,  labor  unions,  or  socialism. 


In  its  decline  it  became  indebted  to  the  late  William  Lampson, 
a  rich  citizen  of  Le  Roy  and  a  graduate  of  Yale.  Instead  of 
canceling  the  debt  and  putting  the  college  on  its  feet,  as  the 
story-books  would  have  it,  Mr.  Lampson  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
and,  with  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  left  it  to  Yale.  Far  from 
dropping  a  sympathetic  tear  over  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  New  York  for  the  treasurer 
higher  education  of  women,  the  purse-keeper  at 
New  Haven  adopts  the  tone  of  the  frank  and  cheerful  auctioneer. 
Two  generations  of  Ingham  alumnae  remember  that  in  the  little 
burying  ground  at  Le  Roy  lie  the  founder,  Mrs.  Emily  Ingham 
Stanton,  and  her  husband,  Colonel  Phineas  Stanton.  They 
wonder  if  Mr.  McClung’s  humor  will  stimulate  competition  among 
the  bidders  for  the  defunct  college. 


LABOR  JOURNALS  ought  not  to  print  advertisements  of  quack 
^  doctors.  These  papers  have  a  responsibility  for  their  readers’ 
good  more  direct  and  heavy  than  the  publication  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  commercial  enterprise.  They  are  supposed  to  furnish 
light  and  guidance  for  the  unions  of  which  they  are  the  organs; 
and  the  members  of  those  unions  have  faith  and  confidence  in 
their  official  exponents.  The  “American  Federationist’’  knows 
better  than  to  tell  its  readers  to  buy  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup;  the  “Journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’’ 
should  not  advertise  a  “Sure  Cure  for  Sore  Eyes’’  and  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  blood-poison  cure;  the  “United  Labor  Journal’’  of  New 
Orleans  must  forfeit  its  claim  to  deal  in  good  faith  with  its 
clientele  if  it  continues  to  proclaim  the  virtues 
of  “sure  cures”  for  cancer  and  consumption.  the  poor 
Any  man  with  intelligence  enough  to  run  a  news¬ 
paper  knows  that  these  things  are  humbugs  and  frauds;  to  adver¬ 
tise  them  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  editors  do  not  in 
good  faith  run  the  union  organs  for  the  good  of  the  members. 
To  be  sure,  such  papers,  as  a  rule,  are  none  too  prosperous. 
One  does  not  feel  like  judging  their  editors  as  harshly  as  he 
would  the  wealthy  Mr.  Hearst,  or  the  wealthy  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
who  both  print  many  more  quack  and  patent  medicine  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  worse  ones.  This,  nevertheless,  is  a  subject  which 
members  of  labor  unions,  who  are  the  last  authority  on  the 
union  organs,  might  well  take  up  for  thorough  and  official 
discussion  with  their  editors. 


TN  THE  ORIGINAL  CHARTER  for  the  University  of  Michigan, 
1  the  institution  was  called  “Catholepistemiad” ;  medicine  was 
referred  to  as  “Latrica”.  and  literature  as  “  Anthropoglossica.  ” 
In  the  triumphant  Volapiik  which  the  founders  were  preparing 
for,  the  professorships  were  to  be  “Didaxiim.”  In  spite  of  this 
handicap,  the  school  at  Ann  Arbor  grew;  under  the  beneficent 
reign  of  James  Burrill  Angell  it  has  become  the  second  college 
in  the  country  in  size,  and,  since  Yost  was  called  in  to  col¬ 
laborate,  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  Western  football  men.  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  has  been  at  its  head  since  1871,  with  one  year 
off  as  treaty  maker  with,  and  minister  to,  China, 
angell  for  ancj  another  as  the  country’s  representative  at 
S  E  N  A  Constantinople.  Also,  he  helped  to  settle  our  dis¬ 


pute  with  Canada  over  the  fisheries  in  1887,  and  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canadian-American  Deep  Waterways  Commission  in 
1896.  Now,  at  seventy-eight,  he  may  become  the  Michigan 
Legislature’s  choice  as  Senator  to  succeed  Russell  A.  Alger. 
Quarreling  among  the  Congressman  Smiths  as  to  who  shall  get 
Alger’s  seat  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Republicans  are 
putting  President  Angell  forward.  After  Alger,  Angell.  It  is 
a  pleasing  alliteration.  As  well-wisher  to  the  Senate  we  are 
muttering:  “More  truculence  to  the  quarreling  Smiths!” 


The  DISCOVERY  that  the  nine  million  dollars’  worth  of  trim¬ 
mings  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  included  molded 
plaster  ornaments  instead  of  marble  carvings  has  been  matched 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  “plaster  enrichments”  have 
been  substituted  for  marble  in  parts  of  New  York’s  eight-million- 
dollar  Hall  of  Records.  It  was  found  that  the  enormous  sums 
allowed  for  marble  finish,  running  on  the  original  estimates  up 
to  the  neighborhood  of  two  million  dollars,  would  not  cover 
honest  work  throughout,  and  it  was  necessary  to  retrench  in  some 
parts  where  the  change  was  not  likely  to  attract  much  attention. 


The  incident  merely  emphasizes  a  blunder  that 
was  melancholy  enough  before.  When  it  was  pro-  l  i^c^  a^r  t 
posed  to  squander  a  fortune  on  marble  trim  for 
the  Hall  of  Records  the  artists  begged  for  a  chance  to  furnish 
some  of  the  decorations  in  the  form  of  mural  paintings.  For  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  intended  display  of  vulgar  osten¬ 
tation  the  whole  building  could  have  been  made  one  exquisite 
work  of  art.  It  could  have  been  made  an  attraction  which  every 
visitor  to  New  York  would  have  had  to  see,  as  every  visitor  to 
Washington  must  see  the  Library  of  Congress.  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spend  several  times  as  much  on  shiny  marble,  and  when 
the  money  gave  out  to  fill  in  with  imitation  marble  of  cement. 


TO  THE  TREASURER  of  Yale  University  we  recommend  these 
familiar  lines: 

“Kick  the  stranded  jellyfish  back  into  the  sea. 

Always  be  kind  to  animals  wherever  you  may  be.” 

In  advertising  for  sale  “a  defunct  female  college”  at  Le  Roy, 
New  York,  now  a  Yale  asset  of  doubtful  value,  Mr.  McClung  has 
suggested  lack  of  heart:  “If  it  may  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
consummation  of  the  deal,  he  says,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
throw  in  a  cemetery  which  is  located  on  the  grounds.’  Founded 
seventy  years  ago,  Ingham  University  closed  its  doors  in  1892. 


HEIRS  TO  THE  DREAM  of  the  alchemists,  who  sought  to 
transmute  base  metals  into  gold,  many  scientists  to-day  are 
striving  to  unite  the  cheap  elements  which  make  up  precious 
stones,  and  so  to  build  us  jewels  while  we  wait.  Theoretically 
the  task  is  simple.  Practically,  the  difficulty  of  counterfeiting 
that  welding  point  of  heat  and  pressure  which  existed  when 
the  molten  earth  was  cooling  is  very  great.  Apparently  it  can 
be  done.  Whoever  fuses  alumina  with  chromium  oxide  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame  may  obtain  a  veritable  ruby.  The  diamond 
is  a  tougher  opponent,  but  Moissan  points  out  the  road  to  sue- 


cess.  By  saturating  molten  iron  with  carbon  in  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace  at  a  temperature  of  3,500°,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  the 
mass,  he  produced  the  pressure  necessary  to  crystallize  the 
carbon,  and  obtained  minute  but  real  diamonds.  Lately  Sir 
Andrew  Noble  obtained  a  world’s  record  temperature  of  5,200° 
from  the  pressure  of  cordite  exploded  in  closed  vessels  of  iron, 
and  in  the  residue  of  the  explosion  chamber  small 
diamonds  were  found.  In  the  near  future,  perhaps, 
methods  will  be  found  of  producing  all  crystals 
in  the  size,  homogeneity  of  texture,  and  coloring  which  make 
them  precious  stones.  No  longer,  then,  will  the  blood-stained 
gems  of  Indian  princes  glow  in  the  pages  of  sixth-rate  novels. 
In  our  children’s  children,  it  may  be,  the  tales  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights’’  will  wake  no  visions  of  unearthly  wealth,  and  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  Mowgli  with  the  Bandar-Log  of  the  Forgotten  City 
will  have  to  be  explained. 
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The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  death  certificate  entered  in 
the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo  : 


AIRY  AD- 
MI  R  A  L  S 


GENERAL  RUMOR  is 
afloat  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  is  building 
a  battleship  of  20,000  tons 
specific  gravity — or  maybe 
it  is-  20,000,000  tons.  One 
can  never  be  sure  about  the 
size  of  our  next  battleship 
from  week  to  week.  The 
construction  of  this  iron  ogre 
is,  of  course,  merely  a  part 
of  the  international  conspir¬ 
acy  to  make  the  Dreadnought 
afraid  of  something.  Ger¬ 
many  is,  no  doubt,  trying  to 
outdread  us,  and  France  is 
hectic  in  her  efforts  to  out¬ 
dread  Germany.  There  will 
be  a  limit  some  time,  some¬ 
where,  to  the  size  of  nautical 
monsters  and 
the  endur¬ 
ance  of  naval 
budgets — and  what  then?  Ah, 
we  have  it!  Airships!  We 
are  indebted  for  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  peace-loving 
“Christian  Herald,’’  which 
opines  that  warfare  may  be 
abolished  by  means  of  lofty, 
navies  carrying  high  explo¬ 
sives.  Alfred  Lord  Ten¬ 
nyson  once  suggested  the 
same  thing  in  an  offhand, 
metrical  sort  of  way.  Being 
twice  warned,  we  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  an  impending  naval 
reorganization.  First  we 
should  give  to  all  our  prom¬ 
ising  aerial  inventors  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral;  sec¬ 
ondly,  we  should  give  our 

Jackies  balloon-practise  and  change  their  uniforms  from  sea- 
blue  to  cloud-gray;  thirdly,  we  should  train  our  war-corre¬ 
spondents  in  high-diving,  parachute-jumping,  and  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy.  The  year  1920  will,  no  doubt,  experience  little  surprise 
at  the  following  headlines:  “Battle  of  Hoboken!!  Admiral 
Bell  Defeats  Admiral  Santos-Dumont,  Driving  the  Enemy 
from  the  Skies!  Commander  Knabenshue’s  Splendid  Cruiser 
Star-Scratcher  Wrecked  on  the  Flatiron  Building.  Thousands  of 
Non-Combatants  Drop  into  Jersey  City  by  Parachute.’’  Airships 
may  not  abolish  modern  warfare,  but  they  will  certainly  place  it 
on  a  higher  plane. 

DOOR  OLD  SHAKESPEARE!  Just  as  soon  as  a  literary  giant 
1  begins  uplifting  our  generation  by  the  hair  he  pauses  and 
takes  a  back-slap  at  the  bard  we  love  so  well.  We  are  half  sorry 
that  we  undertook  the  job  of  defending  Shakespeare,  because 


DEATH  AND  PERUNA 


Joe  Murphy,  Buffalo  General  Hos¬ 
pital 

Died,  Nov.  27,  1906 

Born,  Oct.  10,  1864 

Age,  40  years,  1  month,  17  days 

Married 

Born  in  United  States 
Resident  of  Buffalo,  12  years 
Informant,  Jos.  Allen,  Buffalo  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital 

Murphy’s  residence,  76  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Street 
In  hospital  2  days 
Buried  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery 
Nov.  30,  1906 


“the  talent’’  are  making  him  so  unpopular.  The  thrill-compelling 
Hall  Caine,  as  we  recently  noted,  does  not  think  that  _“Hamlet” 
is  a  real  literary  volcano  like  “The  Christian,’’  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw  looks  upon  “Romeo  and  Juliet’’  as  the  popular 
puddling  of  some  Elizabethan  Klaw  &  Erlanger.  Then  along 
comes  Tolstoy,  an  intellectual  Polyphemus,  taking  the  English 
Channel  at  a  stride.  “Who  was  Shakespeare?” 
he  thunders.  “Was  he  an  actor?  Yes.  A  stage 
manager?  Perhaps.  But  a  psychologist,  a  genius 
— no!  Oh,  feverishly  and  repeatedly,  NO!!  What  did  Shake¬ 
speare  care  about  the  brotherhood  of  man?  Could  Hamlet,  great 
as  he  pretended  to  be,  outline  a  Socialistic  program?  Was  Othello 
familiar  with  government  ownership  or  the  relation  of  literature 
to  life?  Shakespeare  was  not  a  reformer;  he  had  no  theories. 
Then  what?”  With  so  much  arrayed  against  us,  Shakespeare 

and  ourselves  have  yet  one 

_ _ _ _  stanch  supporter  on  hand, 

in  case  of  a  call  for  reenforce¬ 
ments.  There  is  Marie  Co¬ 
relli,  who  still  believes  in 
Shakespeare  as  she  believes 
in  a  personal  Devil.  We  have 
a  notion  to  call  in  Miss  Co¬ 
relli  and  cry:  “Havoc! 
Shake  ’em  up,  ye  dogs  of 
war!”  Whoever  else  is  La¬ 
odicean,  Miss  Corelli  and 
ourselves  feel  strongly  about 
the  bard  of  Avon,  and  are 
willing  to  meet  any  three 
literary  heavyweights  in  the 
ring,  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
rules,  talk-as-talk-can. 


CERTIFICATE 

/  hereby  certify  that  I  attended 
deceased  from  Nov.  26,  1906,  to 
Nov.  27 ,  1906.  I  last  saw  him  alive 
on  Nov.  27,  1906 ,  and  that  death 
occurred  on  the  date  and  at  the 
place  stated  above,  at  10:45  A.M. 
Cause  of  death  as  follows:  Acute 
Alcoholism,  duration  unknown.  Con¬ 
tributory :  Drinking  “  Peruna.” 

Renwick  R..ROSS ,  M.D. 

100  High  Street. 

Nov.  28 ,  1906. 


The  physician  who  attended  this  patent  medicine  victim  during  his  last 
illness,  Dr.  H.  G.  Hopkins,  found  him  suffering  from  delirium  tremens. 
The  victim’s  wife  stated  that  he  had  been  taking  Peruna  for  two  years, 
and  during  the  previous  few  weeks  had  consumed  a  number  of  bottles. 
In  telling  of  this  death  in  their  news  columns,  neither  the  Buffalo  “Courier” 
nor  the  Buffalo  “News”  mentioned  “Peruna.”  Two  other  papers,  “Truth” 
and  the  “Catholic  Union  and  Times,”  gave  the  facts  and  named  Peruna. 


VANITY 
AND  VOTES 


BUT  ON  SECOND  thought 
it  occurs  to  us  that  Miss 
Corelli  can  not  accept  chal¬ 
lenges  on  behalf  of  Shake¬ 
speare  this  week.  She  is 
busy  calling  down  the  Ty¬ 
rant,  Man,  and  slambanging 
the  Baggage,  Woman.  Why 
does  the  fiendish  masculine 
down-grind  the  angelic  femi¬ 
nine?  she  inquires.  Because 
Woman  is  false;  heart,  hair, 
and  eyebrows 
she  is  artifi¬ 
cial.  Woman 

has  sacrificed  her  rights  to 
her  vanity.  Look  in  the 
advertising  section  of  any 
home  magazine  to  read  the 
doom  of  Eve.  “Ladies,  Why 
Be  Bald?  Fango’s  Fake 
Frizzes  Make  June  Brides.” 
“Cover  Those  Angles!  Pad¬ 
dington’s  Artificial  Forms 
Make  Cute  Curves!”  Wo¬ 
man,  asserts  Miss  Corelli,  can  never  succeed  in  politics 
so  long  as  she  is  three-fourths  factory-made.  “Can  we  con¬ 
scientiously  vote  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith  into  Parliament  knowing 
as  we  do  that  her  hair,  her  figure,  her  complexion  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  vanity-shop  in  London?” 

“The  hair,  the  teeth  of  Mrs.  Smith, 

Alas!  are  but  a  lovely  myth 
In  every  strand  and  particle. 

If  Briton’s  matrons  shall  be  free 
To  sham  they  must  not  bend  the  knee. 

Our  Lady  Member  shall  not  be 
A  manufactured  article!’’ 

So,  Comrade  Corelli,  since  you  agree  with  us  concerning  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  agree  with  you  on  Satan  and  woman’s  folly.  Beauty 
in  politics  should  be  like  Truth  in  politics — a  little  bald,  a  little 
angular,  fearing  neither  Time  nor  the  ruins  of  Time. 
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OUR  NEWEST  BATTLESHIP 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  “VERMONT"  SETTING  OUT  ON  HER  TRIAL  TRIP  OFF  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 

The  “Vermont”  accomplished  her  4-hour  full  power  trial  and  24-hour  endurance  test  in  severe  weather.  The  total  average  speed  was  17.43  knots,  that  of  the  4-hour  period  being  18.33. 

With  16,000  tons  displacement  and  16,500  indicated  horse-power,  this  turret-ship  measures  450  feet  in  length  by  77  feet  beam,  and  she  carries  4  twelve-inch,  8  eight-inch,  32  smaller  guns, 
and  4  torpedo  tubes.  Her  keel  was  laid  May  21,  1904.  She  was  launched  August  31,  1905.  She  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  “  Louisiana,”  which  recently  took  President  Roosevelt  down  to  Panama 


THE  FORWARD  GUNS  OF  THE  “VERMONT 


ON  HER  RETURN  FROM  THE  TRIAL  TRIP 
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AFTERMATH 


This  article  sums  up  our  “ Great  American  Fraud  ”  series,  and  considers  the  libel  suits 
and  protests  which  have  resulted  from  it.  There  have  been  but  two  bona-fide  suits, 
and  one  case  —  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  —  where  it  seems  necessary  to  right  an  injustice 
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A  FEW  LETTERS  SENT  BY  SICK  PERSONS  TO  DR.  BLOSSER.  AND  SOLD  BY  HIM  TO  LETTER-BROKERS 


wrote:  “I  am  strongly  advised  to 
prosecute  Collier’s  for  libel;  only 
the  fact  that  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
institution  they  would  have  a  great 
advantage  over  me  restrains  me.” 
That,  or  some  other  fact,  still  re¬ 
strains  Rupert. 

Dr.  Oren  Oneal,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  eye-quack  in  the  field,  accused 
Collier’s  of  circulating  libelous 
and  slanderous  charges  against 
him,  and  declared  that  “Mr.  Adams 
has  grossly  misrepresented  the 
facts  in  every  statement  he  makes.” 
Gross  misrepresentation  is  excel¬ 
lent  ground  for  damages;  but  Dr. 
Oneal  merely  issued  a  pamphlet. 
It  was  a  very  lively  and  abu¬ 
sive  pamphlet,  but  it  failed  utterly 
to  answer  the  charges  of  lying 
and  quackery  brought  against  its 
author.  Another  pamphleteer  is 
Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  an  eye  and  ear 
charlatan  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  His 
literary  effort  is  entitled  “A  Few 
Words  About  Collier’s  Weekly, 
and  Samuel  Adams  Hopkins”  (sic). 
This  pamphlet  led  to  a  spirited  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Coffee.  The  last  letter,  from 
his  lawyer,  contained  these  para¬ 
graphs  of  polite  correspondence  : 


IT  IS  now  about  a  year  and 
eight  months  since  Collier’s 
announced  the  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Fraud”  series.  In  the  ten 
long  articles  which  composed 
that  series,  and  the  innumerable 
minor  paragraphs  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  patent  medicines,  quack  doc¬ 
tors,  firms,  individuals,  institutes, 
and  institutions  were  attacked  and 
denounced.  It  is  now  nearly  four 
months  since  the  last  article  was 
printed,  a  period  ample  for  all  the 
attacked  who  had  a  grievance  to 
bring  their  suit  or  state  their  pro¬ 
test.  The  time  seems  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  a  summing  up,  which 
summing  up  discovers,  out  of  all 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
concerns  and  individuals  attacked, 
just  two  suits  for  libel  on  the 
docket  and  two  personal  protests 
filed  with  us.  These  are  all  that 
now  remain ;  the  scores  of  threats, 
lawyer  letters,  and  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  suits  which  never  ma¬ 
terialized— they  only  remain  as  an 
amusing  recollection. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
series  dealt  necessarily  in  strong 
language.  While  there  was  always 
the  intent  and  purpose  to  be  strictly 
fair,  it  seemed  necessary  to  put 
certain  truths  bluntly  and  even 
harshly  at  times — not  because  we  liked  to  use  such 
terms,  but  because  accuracy  could  be  expressed  no 
other  way.  Some  of  those  with  whom  we  have  dealt 
have  been  called,  without  qualification,  murderers. 
We  used  the  word  because  we  knew  them  to  be  taking 
their  profits  at  the  cost  of  human  lives.  Several  we 
have  specifically  designated  as  thieves,  because  no 
other  term  describes  them.  And  almost  all  we  have 
denounced  as  fakirs,  quacks,  and  swindlers. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  recognized  that  in  attacking 
a  business  so  vast  and  complicated,  mistakes  were  pos¬ 
sible,  even  probable,  and  from  the  start  we  had  always 
before  us  the  determination  to  give  every  man  his  day 
in  court,  to  listen  patiently  to  every  man  who  claimed 
he  had  been  wronged.  A  good  many  fruitless  hours  and 
days  were  wasted  in  listening  to  these  appeals  from 
concerns  whose  character  would  deprive  them  of  any 
hearing  whatever  before  a  less  conscientious  court. 
Some  of  the  office  consciences,  undoubtedly,  went  a 
little  farther  in  this  direction  than  any  reasonable  ethi¬ 
cal  standard  demanded ;  however,  there  have  been,  in 
all,  only  two  minor  corrections  of  fact. 

Threats  That  Never  Reached  the  Courts 

TTPON  the  announcement  of  the  series,  inspired  warn- 
^  ings  began  to  come  in  from  the  more  powerful  of 
the  frauds.  Vengeance,  swift  and  terrible,  was  to  be 
visited  upon  Collier’s  should  it  inflict  any  damage 
upon  the  “established  business”  of  quackery.  And 
very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  series  “lawyer 
letters”  became  a  term  of  merriment  in  the  Collier’s 
office.  “Our  client  is  ramping  and  champing;  he  de¬ 
mands  that  we  begin  suit  immediately  for  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  damages;  but  of  course  you  and  I 
understand  each  other.  I  don’t  want  to  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  severe,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  print  a  full 
retraction.  Awaiting  this  publication  at  an  early  date, 
I  am,”  etc.,  etc. 

There  must  have  been  scores  of  such  letters.  The 
similarity  of  all  was  what  constituted  the  joke.  The 
lawyer’s  bluff  is  the  same,  whether  in  Texas  or  in 
Maine.  We  had  no  fixed  form  of  reply  for  such  letters ; 
we  merely  sent  them,  politely,  the  name  and  address 
of  our  own  lawyer.  The  thunderous  announcements  of 
the  quacks  that  they  had  “instructed  their  counsel  to 
sue  Collier’s  for  $300,000  damages”  probably  deceived 
many  dupes.  We  had  no  way  of  preventing  that. 

The  Proprietary  Association  of  America,  the  body 


for  mutual  help  and  protection,  which  includes  all  the 
more  powerful  frauds  and  quacks,  never  intimated  legal 
action.  Their  reply  was  made  only  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  they  controlled.  In  these,  for  months, 
they  kept  a  continual  bombardment  of  Collier’s;  but 
in  time  most  newspapers  began  to  see  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  stuff  was  a  brand  of  shame,  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  domination  by  the  patent  medicine  interests, 
and  so  they  stopped  it. 

Pemna,  Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman’s  brand  of  “booze,”  was 
looked  to  by  the  patent  medicine  people  to  begin  the 
fight.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  article 
“Peruna  and  the  Bracers,”  paragraphs  blossomed  in 
the  Ohio  country  newspapers  announcing  that  Dr.  Hart¬ 
man  was  about  to  bring  suit  for  enormous  damages. 
Whence  came  the  data  for  the  paragraphs,  we  know 
not.  Not  from  the  records  certainly,  for  Collier’s 
has  received  no  legal  communication  of  any  kind  from 
this  most  conspicuous  of  all  medical  frauds. 

On  behalf  of  Piso’s  Consumption  Cure  a  firm  wrote 
Collier’s  declaring  that  their  clients  had  been  most 
unjustly  treated.  Collier’s  considered  the  protest  and 
turned  it  down.  This  paper  is  quite  ready  to  meet  the 
Piso  Company  in  any  court  on  the  proposition  that  its 
mixture  of  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  hashish  will  not 
cure  tuberculosis,  but  has  not  been  invited  to. 

Headache  powders  came  in  for  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  in  the  patent  medicine  articles.  There  was 
much  talk  of  libels  among  the  headache  powder  makers, 
but  they  decided  upon  the  safer  method  of  hiring  a 
meretricious  medical  publication,  the  “St.  Louis  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal,”  to  print  an  article  in  which 
the  Collier’s  statements  were  branded  as  lies,  and 
the  Collier’s  editors  and  writers  as  liars  and  libelers. 
This  article  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form.  The  journal  which 
printed  it  died  a  natural  death  a  few  weeks  later.  Its 
editor,  who  signed  the  article,  one  O.  H.  Ohmann- 
Dumesnil,  has  just  appeared  in  the  public  prints  in  an 
unsavory  connection  with  a  corrupt  lobbying  project 
in  St.  Louis. 

So  much  for  the  patent  medicines.  In  dealing  with 
the  quacks  we  were  forced  to  be  even  more  personal 
than  was  the  case  with  the  patent  medicines.  For 
instance,  there  was  Rupert  Wells,  M.  D.  He  was 
characterized  as  the  fake  professor  of  a  mythical  chair 
in  a  purely  imaginary  college,  whose  “remedy,” 
“Radol,”  contained  exactly  as  much  radium  as  dish¬ 
water  does.  In  a  letter  to  a  prospective  customer  he 


“ Dear  Sir :  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee  of 
this  city  has  referred  to  me  your 
somewhat  remarkable  letter  to  him  of  the  nth  inst. 

“Its  tone  is  overbearing,  dictatorial,  and  insulting. 
I  have  advised  Dr.  Coffee  to  ignore  it,  and  you  and  all 
future  communications  from  you,  until  it  appears  that 
you  are  disposed  to  accord  to  him  the  ordinarily  cour¬ 
teous  treatment,  which  every  gentleman  extends  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  even  though  their  posi¬ 
tions  happen  to  be  adverse. 

“Permit  me  to  suggest  further,  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  people,  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  least, 
would  see  very  little  to  commend  in  gratuitously  call¬ 
ing  a  man  a  liar  by  mail  at  the  very  safe  distance  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles.  Yours  very  truly, 

“(Signed)  N.  T.  Guernsey.” 

If  we  correctly  interpret  the  veiled  suggestion  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  letter,  Dr.  Coffee  is  more 
likely  to  seek  vengeance  according  to  the  code  duello 
as  practised  in  Iowa  than  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was 
with  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves,  by  the  force  of  facts, 
compelled  to  exhibit  Dr.  Coffee,  in  a  former  article,  as 
a  thief  and  a  liar,  professionally.  It  is  still  more  re¬ 
grettable  to  discover  “at  the  very  safe  distance  of  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,”  that  Dr.  Coffee  does  not  confine 
his  mendacity  to  his  purely  professional  practise,  where 
the  necessity  for  lying  is  great. 

Blosser’s  Denial,  and  the  Facts 

SO  much  for  the  closed  incidents  of  the  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Fraud”  series.  There  yet  remain,  as  was  said, 
two  real  libel  suits,  and  two  formal  protests  lodged  with 
us  that  injustice  was  done.  Of  these  protests,  one, 
that  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  has  merit;  the 
other,  that  of  J.  W.  Blosser  of  Atlanta,  has  none. 

Blosser  makes  a  “positive  cure”  for  catarrh;  also  a 
blood  vitalizer,  various  pills,  a  rheumatism  cure,  and 
“digestine.”  His  name  came  up  with  a  large  number 
of  others  in  a  letter-broker’s  circular  which  we  re¬ 
printed  to  illustrate  the  practise  of  patent  medicine 
concerns  who  sell  the  letters  sent  them  in  confidence 
by  confiding  patients.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that 
issue  of  Collier’s  before  Blosser  was  on  the  spot  with 
a  lawyer  letter,  and  a  personal  letter  which  breathed 
injured  innocence.  This  latter  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  letters  of  personal  endorsement 
from  Atlanta’s  leading  citizens  and  clergymen.  The 
lawyer  letter  stated  with  “absolute  confidence,”  based 
“on  intimate  knowledge  of  Blosser’s  business  meth- 
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ods,”  that  Collier’s  would  be  “utterly  unable  to 
sustain  by  proof”  the  charge  that  Blosser  sells  his  con¬ 
fidential  letters.  Blosser  himself  wrote  that  “it  is  not 
true  that  we  betray  the  confidence  of  our  patrons  who 
write  us  giving  a  detail  of  their  symptoms.” 

This  seemed  to  raise  a  pretty  clear  issue  of  fact  be¬ 
tween  our  information  on  the  one  hand  and  Blosser 
and  his  lawyer  friend  on  the  other.  The  best  way  to 
settle  it  would  be  to  buy  a  few  thousand  Blosser  letters 
from  the  letter-broker  who  offers  them  for  sale,  and 
take  a  look  at  them.  So  a  representative  of  this  office 
went  to  the  Guild  Company,  at  132  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  This  letter-broker  offers  for  sale,  among  others, 
the  following  letters: 


LOT 

QUANTITY 

LETTERS  OF 

DATES 

1330 

51,332 

Dr.  Blosser  Co. 

I905 

IO67 

45,389 

“ 

I9O4 

1120 

16,292 

“ 

I9O4 

So  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  are  for  sale  to  ann 
one  who  cares  to  buy,  at  least  113,013  letters,  writtey 
by  sick  people  all  over  the  country  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Blosser 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  man  from  Collier’s  office  bought  several  pack¬ 
ages  of  these  letters.  One  of  the  packages  and  a  few 
of  the  letters  are  photographed  on  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  page.  Of  the  confidential  character  of  the  letters, 
the  public  can  judge. 

Not  even  Blosser  himself,  nor  yet  his  lawyer  friend, 
would  deny — and  yet  they  have  denied— that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  for  example,  is  confidential.  It  is  directed 
to  “J.  W.  Blosser,  M.  D.,”  and  it  addresses  him  with 
familiar  intimacy  as  “Dear  Doctor.”  In  part  it  reads: 

“Your  favor  also  came  yesterday.  Will  say  in  reply 
that  so  soon  as  I  can  get  the  price,  $1,  I  will  send  for  a 
treatment.  I  am  just  emerging  from  a  long  spell  of 
sickness,  and  it  took  all  our  money  for  doctor  and 
medicine.  Can  not  say  how  soon  I  may  send,  but  your 
treatment  is  my  preference,  and  I  will  order  as  soon  as 
I  am  able  to  do  so.  Thanking  you  for  favor,  I  am, 

“Very  truly  yours.” 

Is  that  letter  confidential?  And  are  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  others,  which  Blosser,  has  sold,  confiden¬ 
tial?  That  is  the  issue  raised  by  Blosser  and  his  lawyer 
friend.  If  they  don’t  think  this  letter  is  confidential, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  wrote  it.  The  writing,  the  correctness  of 
spelling  and  punctuation,  indicate,  in  spite  of  his  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  mail  order  doctor,  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  refinement.  He  lives  in  Kansas,  and  represents 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  his 
county. 

And  would  the  woman  in  Pelham,  Tennessee,  who 
wrote  to  Blosser  that,  “I  have  suffered  several  years 
with  the  disease,  and  can  find  no  remedy  to  help  me ;  I 
would  be  extremely  glad  to  find  a  permanent  cure,  for 
I  suffer  pain.  My  head  hurts  and  throbs  all  the  time, 
and  I  get  so  blind  I  want  to  fall  over  half  my  time” — 
would  that  poor  woman  regard  her  letter  as  confiden¬ 
tial,  and  how  would  she  like  to  know  that  her  letter 
was  bought,  in  a  package  with  five  hundred  others, 
from  a  letter-broker  in  New  York,  on  December  11, 
1906? 

Blosser  writes:  “It  is  not  true  that  we  betray  the 
confidence  of  our  patrons  who  write  us,  giving  a  detail 
of  their  symptoms,”  etc.  How  about  the  woman  in 
Olisko,  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  who  writes, 
among  other  symptoms  that  can’t  be  printed  here: 
“My  eyes  are  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  much  sneez¬ 
ing.”  "  And  the  man  at  Grand  Rapids  who  writes 
pathetically  about  his  daughter.  She  is  a  school 
teacher,  and  she  suffers  from  disease  so  much  that  “she 
gets  hoarse  and  has  to  whisper,  and  they  are  thinking 
of  having  her  give  up  her  school.” 

Obviously,  those  letters  which  give  most  fully  what 
Blosser  calls  “a  detail  of  their  symptoms,”  are  neces¬ 
sarily  unprintable  here;  but  the  less  disgusting  portion 
of  a  letter  from  an  apparently  cultivated  woman  in 
Franklin,  Tennessee,  reads:  “Have  entirely  lost  the 
hearing  in  my  right  ear.  Still  there  is  a  continuing 
roaring,  and  hissing  like  steam  escaping.  The  roaring 
began  in  my  ear  the  1st  of  September,  and  gradually 
grew  worse  till  my  hearing  is  entirely  gone  in  that 

ear.  I  am  the  second  wife  of  Rev. - ,  and  have 

heard  him  speak  of  you  many  times.” 

And  how  about  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  South  Carolina,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  company  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  the  publisher  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
milliner  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  the  clergyman  in  Dayton, 
Virginia?  All  their  letters,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
more  sent  by  the  confiding  sick  all  over  the  country, 
to  Blosser,  have  been  sold  and  are  now  for  sale  again. 

So  much  for  Blosser  and  his  claim  that  we  did  him  an 
injustice  when  we  reprinted  the  letter-broker’s  circular 
offering  several  thousand  Blosser  letters  for  sale. 
Blosser  being  disposed  of,  there  yet  remains  from  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  concerns  treated  in  the 
patent  medicine  series  only  one  protest  not  yet  passed 
upon. 

The  Pink  Pills  Libel  Suit 

TT  was  said  in  the  beginning  there  remained  four 
-*•  months  after  the  last  patent  medicine  article  was 
printed  just  two  libel  suits — living  suits  actually  on 
the  dockets— and  two  formal  protests  that  injustice 
had  been  done,  and  appeals  to  right  that  injustice.  Of 
the  libel  suits,  one  is  by  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
This  suit  is,  unhappily,  thanks  to  a  subsidized  press 
which  panders  to  patent  medicine  revenue,  serving  its 
real  purpose.  Every  few  months  some  technical  move 
of  the  lawyers  is  made;  and  then,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  in  the  newspapers  which 
carry  the  Pink  Pills  advertising,  appears  a  paragraph  of 
tainted  news,  whose  phrasing  leaves  with  careless 
readers  the  impression  that  Pink  Pills  has  just  won  its 
hundred  thousand  dollar  libel  suit  against  Collier’s. 

As  to  the  other  libel  suit,  to  tell  here  the  reason  why 


the  complainant  will  never  bring  that  suit  to  trial, 
would  serve  no  public  purpose,  and  would  appear  vin¬ 
dictive.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  here  that  before  the  suit 
was  brought,  the  complainant’s  claim  that  wrong  had 
been  done  him  in  the  articles,  was  generously  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  this  office,  and  conscientiously 
denied. 

Of  the  two  protests  still  unheard,  one  was  Blosser; 
the  other  Oppenheimer,  and  the  last  represents  the  one 
case  in  all  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  where  some 
substantial  injustice  was  done. 

The  Case  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute 

'THE  position  of  this  paper  toward  the  proprietors 
of  patent  medicines  and  the  quacks  who  have 
been  threatening  us  with  libel  suits  has  been  made 
clear.  Where  we  are  convinced  that  no  injustice 
has  been  done,  no  threat  will  move  us;  but  the  case  of 
the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  which  was  severely  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  last  of  Mr.  Adams’s  articles,  is  different. 
We  consider  it  to  be  as  much  our  duty  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  we  have  been  in  error  to  admit  the  mistake 
as  to  resist  intimidation  when  we  are  in  the  right. 

An  undoubted  injustice  was  done  the  Oppenheimer 
Institute  by  its  inclusion  in  an  article  under  the  general 
head  of  “The  Great  American  Fraud”  and  the  sub¬ 
head  of  “The  Scavengers.  ”  The  fact  that  an  impres¬ 
sion  was  created  that  the  Institute  was  a  charitable  or 
philanthropic  enterprise,  while  in  reality  it  was  a 
commercial  undertaking,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Institute’s  advertising  methods  were  questionable 
and  their  claim  to  cure  exaggerated — these  things  did 
not  justify  our  ranking  them,  even  by  inference  or  by 
juxtaposition,  with  the  scavengers  who  traded  upon 
human  weaknesses  and  fed  the  very  habits  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  cure. 

A  particularly  unfortunate  mistake,  since  it  injured 
several  men  of  really  high  character s  was  the  sweeping 
imputation  that  the  six  active  business  directors  named 
were  in  the  business  solely  for  money  and  have  been 
getting  money  out  of  it.  Concerning  the  president  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Jose  Aymar,  and  at  least  four  of 
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these  active  directors,  James  H.  Alexander,  Irving 
Bacheller,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and  Leroy  Baldwin, 
we  wish  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  at  our  command, 
that  they  have  been  in  this  business  not  solely  to  make 
money,  but  from  a  thoroughgoing  conviction  that  it 
was  a  good  and  useful  institution.  From  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  some  of  these  men,  it  is  clearly  the  fact  that 
they  have  stuck  to  the  enterprise  because  of  faith  in  its 
usefulness  even  during  periods  when  they  have  disap¬ 
proved  of  some  of  the  methods  of  men  more  intimately 
connected  than  themselve's  with  the  active  manage¬ 
ment.  This,  we  think,  is  the  most  unfortunate  error 
made,  since,  no  matter  what  may  be  true  of  certain 
individuals  in  any  enterprise,  nothing  could  be,  worse 
than  to  cast  discredit  on  others  who  are  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  and  full  of  belief  and  of  high  motives. 

Mr.  Adams's  article  mentioned  certain  cases  where, 
by  inference,  bad  after-effects  might  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Oppenheimer  treatment.  Any  inferences 
based  on  these  individual  cases  are  unjustifiable., 

As  to  the  merit  of  the  Oppenheimer  cure  and  of  the 
ability  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  to  make  good  the 
claims  in  their  advertisements — that  raises  the  whole 
vexed  question  of  what  constitutes  a  “cure.”  The 
matter  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over  again  with 
firms  and  individuals  whom  we  criticized  for  saying  in 
their  advertisements,  in  their  pamphlets,  and  on  their 
labels,  that  their  medicine  was  a  “sure  cure,”  or  a 
“positive  cure,”  or  a  “guaranteed  cure,”  for  any 
malady  whatever.  In>  the  beginning  we  took  the 
ground  that  these  forms  of  expression  were  all  wrong 
as ‘to  any  medicine  whatever.  The  best  medical  advice 
we  could  get  assured  us  that  there  were  very  few  “sure 
cures”  for  any  malady;  and  so  we  criticized  such  ex- 
aggerated  forms  of  advertising  without  mercy,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  those  whose  grievance  was  that 
they  were  injured  by  this  kind  of  criticism.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  that,  as  one  result  of  our  patent 
medicine  series  there  has  been  a  very  marked  toning 
down  of  “sure  cure”  claims.  ,  Most  patent  medicine 
concerns  now  refer  to  their  product  as  “a  safe  remedy,” 
or,  at  the  strongest,  as  “an  unfailing  remedy.” 

The  Oppenheimer  Institute  has  a  unique  way  of  fore¬ 
stalling  this  sort  of  criticism.  They  make  in  their 
advertisements  and  pamphlets  the  very  strong  claim. 


“alcoholism  absolutely  cured.”  It  is  the  use  of  the 
word  “cure”  which  is  so  indiscriminately  displayed  by 
patent  medicine  advertisers  that  seems  to  us  to  need 
the  qualification,  afterward  provided  by  the  Oppen¬ 
heimer  Institute  in  a  so-called  “Limitation  Leaflet.” 
We  can  not  reconcile  the  use  in  one  place  of  the  words 
“absolutely  cured,”  and  in  another  place  a  severely 
qualified  and  modified  claim.  The  prospective  patient, 
attracted  by  an  advertisement  containing  the  words 
“absolutely  cured,”  when  he  calls  or  writes,  is  given  by 
the  Oppenheimer  Institute  this  “Limitation  Leaflet,” 
which  leaflet  carefully  modifies  and  reduces  the  broad 
claim  of  the  advertisement.  This  leaflet  is  also  made 
a  part  of  the  contracts  of  the  Institute  with  its  agents. 
The  much  modified  and  reduced  claim  made  on  the 
leaflet  is  what  the  Institute  calls  “The  official  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute  of  what  is  claimed  for  its  treat¬ 
ment.”  The  leaflet  begins  with  a  paragraph  headed 
“What  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment  Can  Do.” 

Under  this  heading  the  leaflet  states  that: 

“The  Oppenheimer  treatment  for  alcoholism  abso¬ 
lutely  removes  the  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants, 
generally  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours;  in  extreme 
cases  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  from  three  to  five  days 
the  patient  is  eating  and  sleeping  normally;  in  from 
two  to  four  weeks  the  patient  is  fully  restored  to  his 
normal  condition.  The  general  bodily  functions  are 
regulated,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  is  generally- 
strengthened,  without  any  bad  after-effects.  The 
alcoholic  craving  of  itself  will  never  return ;  it  can 
come  back  only  through  deliberate,  voluntary  indul¬ 
gence.  The  only  thing  that  this  treatment  can  do  for 
any  patient  is  to  restore  him  to  a  normal  condition, 
i.  e.,  to  actual  bodily  health,  where  he  will  have  no 
physical  craving  for  stimulants.” 

Then  there  is  a  paragraph  headed  “What  the  Patient 
Must  Do”: 

“Any  person  taking  the  Oppenheimer  treatment  for 
alcoholism  must  cease  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form, 
both  during  the  treatment  and  afterwards;  otherwise 
it  is  useless  to  treat  the  patient.  ...  If  he  begins  to 
drink  after  the  treatment,  the  alcoholic  poison  thus 
introduced  into  his  system  will  again  develop  the  dis¬ 
eased  state  from  which  he  had  formerly  suffered.  .  .  . 
The  Oppenheimer  treatment  simply  restores  the  patient 
to  a  normal  condition,  where  he  is  free  from  that  crav¬ 
ing.  To  continue  well,  the  patient  must  give  his  co¬ 
operation  to  the  extent  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
stimulants  for  which  the  physical  craving  has  been 
removed.  If  from  overconfidence  the  patient  tampers 
with  drink  after  being  cured,  he  is  liable  to  again 
create  the  abnormal  condition,  which  in  turn  will  cause 
the  craving  for  alcohol.  The  patient  must  let  it  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.” 

Finally,  there  is  a  paragraph  entitled  “What  the 
Oppenheimer  Treatment  Can  Not  Do”: 

“The  Oppenheimer  treatment  can  not  give  a  man 
brains  or  moral  character,  nor  will  it  change  a  man 
who  is  a  moral  or  physical  degenerate.  Neither  the 
Oppenheimer  treatment  nor  any  other  treatment  can 
prevent  a  man  from  drinking  again  if  he  deliberately 
decides  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Every  patient  after  taking 
treatment  still  has  a  mouth.  .  .  .  He  can  drink  water, 
or  milk,  or  whisky,  or  other  alcoholic  stimulants.  If 
he  takes  whisky  or  other  alcoholic  stimulants  enough 
times,  after  taking  the  treatment,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  he  will  develop  the  alcoholic  craving 
again,  as  his  system  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol.  No  treatment 
can  render  a  man  immune  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  if 
introduced  into  the  system.  In  one  sense  alcoholism 
is  a  disease  like  pneumonia,  which,  having  been  once 
contracted,  the  patient  may  be  entirely  cured  of,  but 
by  subsequent  exposure  may  again  contract.” 

The  comparison  made  in  the  previous  article  between 
the  Oppenheimer  treatment  and  the  Keeley  Cure, 
stating  that  the  Oppenheimer  treatment  makes  extrav¬ 
agant  claims  and  the  Keeley  Cure  only  moderate  ones, 
did  the  Oppenheimer  treatment  an  injustice,  for  the 
official  claim  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  is  the  com¬ 
paratively  modest  one  set  forth  in  the  limitation  leaflet. 
Also,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  a  number  of  earnest  men, 
we  wish  to  say  that  a  considerable  amount  of  charity 
work  has  been  and  is  being  done  for  the  poor  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Institute  through  its  charity  department, 
and  many  men  of  high  standing  and  character  are  in¬ 
terested  in  it;  our  criticism  of  that  work  was  merely 
that  it  was  sometimes  used  to  advertise  the  business  as 
a  whole. 

In  order  to  be  complete  in  this  attempt  at  putting 
ourselves  straight  and  doing  the  Institute  justice,  we 
will  add  that  a  good  many  of  our  criticisms,  especially 
with  regard  to  advertising  and  the  split-fee  system, 
related  to  the  past,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
company  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  been  very 
essentially  reformed,  and  in  many  important  ways 
improved. 

Peroration 

SO  much  for  Buckingham.”  The  tale  is  told.  We 
can  now  turn  the  page  and  dwell  for  a  while  on 
other  things.  It  has  been  a  good  job,  and  Mr.  Adams’s 
work  has  been  praised  by  a  score  of  State  and  national 
medical  societies  all  over  the  land,  and  the  effect  has 
been  made  permanent  in  many  State  statutes.  Doubt¬ 
less,  we  may  have  to  take  a  hand  in  the  matter  again 
from  time  to  time.  How  often,  will  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  upon  the  activities  of  the  Poison-Bund, 
and  upon  the  part  taken  by  our  contemporaries— espe¬ 
cially  the  last,  for  upon  the  press  rests  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry,  and  we  are  hoping  from  this  long  series  no 
result  more  valuable  than  the  stirring  of  a  public 
opinion  which  will  make  it  unprofitable  for  newspapers 
to  accept  the  millions  of  dollars  annually  offered  by  the 
patent  medicine  combine.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  in  order  to  secure  it  the  newspapers  are  compelled 
to  shackle  their  consciences.  They  could  do  more  than 
all  the  legislation  that  has  been  or  can  be  passed. 
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WELLINGTON’S  GIRL 

AND  HOW  SHE  HELPED  TO  HANDLE  A  BIG  NEWSPAPER  STORY 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 


"  * 
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R\INEY,  the  news  editor,  went  to  Blake,  the 
managing  editor,  with  a  telegram. 

“Wellington  wires  to  know  if  he  can’t  have 
his  vacation  now,”  said  Rainey.  “He  wants 
^  to  stop  over  at  Newton  on  his  way  home.” 
“Tell  him,”  instructed  Blake,  “that  any  vacation  he 
takes  now  will  be  made  permanent.  We’re  short- 
handed,  and  we  want  him  back  here  in  a  hurry.  He 
ought  to  have  started  last  night.” 

Rainey  went  back  to  his  desk  and  answered  the  tele¬ 
gram  as  directed. 

Wellington  had  been  sent  out  on  an  important  story, 
which  he  had  handled  successfully,  and  he  should  have 
been  on  his  way  home.  Instead,  he  was  still  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  and  he  showed  no  disposition  to 

return. 

Rainey  went  to  Blake  again  a  little  later  with  another 
telegram. 

“Wellington  wants  to  stop  over  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  Newton,”  he  said. 

“No!”  thundered  Blake.  “ He’s  lost  one  day  already, 
and  we  need  more  men  than  we  have  right  now— espe¬ 
cially  good  men.  I  can  keep  Wellington  humping 
every  minute.  We  ought  to  have  him  on  that  bribery 
story.  What  is  there  at  Newton,  anyhow,  that  makes 
it  so  interesting?” 

“Wellington’s  girl,  I  believe,”  replied  Rainey. 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  exclaimed  Blake,  with  a  laugh. 
“Well,  we’re  running  a  newspaper  and  not  a  matri¬ 
monial  bureau.  Tell  him  to  get  back  here  on  the  first 

train.” 

Blake  was  not  really  as  hard-hearted  as  this  might 
seem  to  indicate.  If  the  circumstances  had  been  favor¬ 
able  he  would  have  given  Wellington  his  vacation  at 
once,  but  the  circumstances  were  not  favorable,  and  he 
reasoned  that  the  paper  needed  Wellington  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  more  than  the  girl  did.  It  might  seem 
hard  for  a  man  whose  girl  lived  so  far  away  to  have  to 
pass  through  her  town  without  stopping  over  to  see  her, 
but  it  happened  to  be  a  business  necessity  in  this  case. 
So  he  was  decidedly  angry  when  the  third  telegram 
came. 

“Wellington  says  he’s  going  to  stop  at  Newton,” 
Rainey  announced. 

“Fire  him  by  wire!”  instructed  Blake  angrily. 
“Can’t,”  returned  Rainey.  “He  said  he  was  leaving 
for  Newton  when  he  wired  last,  and  he  gave  no  Newton 
address.  May  not  be  at  a  hotel,  and  we  couldn’t  pick 
out  the  right  one  anyhow.” 

“What’s  the  girl’s  name?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“What  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  trouble  women  make!” 
growled  Blake.  “I’ll  see  that  a  letter  of  discharge  is 
on  his  desk  when  he  gets  back,  and  that  the  reason 
is  clearly  stated.” 

The  letter  was  written  and  put  on  Wellington’s  desk, 
and  thereupon  Wellington  became  a  negligible  quantity 
so  far  as  the  “Express”  was  concerned.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  no  longer  a  member  of  the  staff  when  a  start¬ 
ling  Associated  Press  bulletin  was  received  the  next 
day.  There  were  others  who  could  handle  big  stories 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  and  this  was  so  big  that  the 
slighting  of  less  important  matters  never  would  be 
noticed. 

The  bulletin  read:  “Cloudburst  in  the  mountains. 
Town  of  Highwood  destroyed.  Through  passenger 
train  in  Highwood  depot  lost.  Wires  down  and  tracks 
washed  out.  No  word  since  last  night,  except  story  of 
one  half-dead  survivor  who  has  just  got  through.” 

Blake  jumped  for  an  atlas  and  a  time-table,  and 
Rainey  and  the  city  editor  leaned  over  him  as  he  looked 
up  Highwood. 


“Can’t  get  any  one  there  from  here  before  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  announced,  “but  it’s  more  than  a  single¬ 
day  story.”  Then  to  the  city  editor :  “Start  three  men 
and  an  artist,  Brown.  Tell  them  to  be  there  to-morrow 
morning,  if  it’s  necessary  to  buy  up  the  road  to  get 
through.  Rainey  and  I  will  figure  out  to-day’s  story.” 

The  city7  editor  hurried  back  to  his  desk,  and  Blake 
turned  to  the  map  again. 

“It’s  an  awkward  place  to  reach,”  he  said.  “We 
haven’t  a  first-class  correspondent  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance,  and  we’ve  got  to  have  our  own  story.  Associated 
Press  alone  won’t  do.”  His  index  finger,  passing  over 
the  map,  stopped  at  one  town  and  then  another,  and  he 
read  off  the  names.  “Tell  our  correspondents  there  to 
try  to  get  through.  One  of  them  may  make  it,  and — 
Hold  on  a  minute!  Here’s  Newton,  only  sixty  miles 
away !  Lord !  we’ve  just  got  to  get  hold  of  Wellington ! 
Wire  him,  Rainey,  and  then  try  the  long-distance 
’phone.  They  may  know  him  at  one  office  or  the  other. 
Why  the  devil  didn’t  he  mention  his  girl’s  name?” 

While  Rainey  was  doing  this,  Blake  tried  to  arrange 
for  a  report  in  a  more  roundabout  way,  but  every  other 
paper  seemed  to  be  experiencing  his  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  the  spot,  and  there 
was  no  certainty  of  any¬ 
thing.  Nor  was  Rainey  *•  .  ' 

more  successful  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  locate  Wellington. 

They  knew  nothing  about 
him  at  the  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  telegram 
was  reported  undelivered. 

There  is  nothing  more 
aggravating,  no  greater 
strain  on  the  nerves,  than 
comes  with  an  attempt  to 
get  the  elusive  details  of  a 
difficult  story.  Blake  and 
Rainey  worked  over  it  in- 
defatigably,  taxing  their 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost, 
trying  to  arrange  with 
papers  nearer  the  scene, 
but  there  was  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
port.  So  it  naturally  hap¬ 
pened  that  Blake  was  in 
no  amiable  mood  when  he 
was  finally  notified  that 
Newton  wanted  him  on 
the  long-distance. 

“Wellington  at  last!” 
he  exclaimed.  But  it  was 
a  feminine  voice  that  came 
to  him  over  the  wire. 

“Do  you  want  Mr.  Wellington?” 
asked  the  voice,  and  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  voice,  although  Blake  was 
too  excited  to  think  of  that  then. 

‘  ‘  Do  I  want — ’  ’  He  broke  off  short 
and  demanded  sharply.  “Where  is 
he?” 

“I  thought  you  did,”  said  the 
voice.  “I  heard  a  messenger  was 
hunting  for  him  with  a  telegram, 
so  I  got  the  telegram  and  opened 
it.  Then  they  told  me  you’d  been 
telephoning,  too,  and  I  thought — ” 

“Are  you  Wellington’s  girl?” 

Blake  blurted  out  thoughtlessly, 
and  he  heard  a  gasp  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 
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“Why — why,  yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  came  the  hesitat¬ 
ing  reply. 

“Well,  get  him  to  the  telephone,  quick.” 

“I  can’t;  he  isn’t  here.” 

“Not  there!  Oh — ”  Blake  remembered  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  woman  just  in  time  to  chop  off  the  last 
word. 

“No,”  said  Wellington’s  girl,  “he  isn’t  here.  He  left 
for  Highwood  on  the  first  relief  train  this  morning — 
ran  right  away  from  me  when  I  hadn’t  seen  him  for—” 
“Gone  to  Highwood!”  cried  Blake.  “Oh,  good  old 
Wellington !” 

“Yes;  he  took  three  men  with  him.” 

“Great  old  Wellington!”  was  all  Blake  could  say. 
“And  a  photographer.” 

“Bully  old  Wellington!”  cried  Blake. 

“But  he  isn’t  old!”  protested  the  girl,  aggrieved. 
“He’s  anything  you  want  to  have  him,”  returned 
Blake  gallantly. 

“And  he  ran  away  from  me”  complained  the  girl. 
“I’ll  give  you  a  bill-of-sale  of  him  when  he  gets 
back!”  cried  the  jubilant  Blake. 

“Do  you  want  any  bulletins?”  she  asked. 

“Bulletins!”  repeated 
Blake.  “Say !  you’re  a  news¬ 
paper  man’s  girl  all  right. 
We  want  every  line  we  can 
get.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  all  that’s 
known  here,  if  you  like,” 
she  said. 

Blake  himself  remained  at 
the  telephone  and  took  her 
bulletins,  repeating  them  to  a 
reporter  who  wrote  them  out. 
“She’s  a  pri^e!  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  as  he  finally  got 
up  from  the  telephone 
desk.  “  She's  the  best 
ever!  Tear  up  that  note 
on  Wellington’s  desk,”  he 
added  as  an  afterthought 
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Wellington’s  story  coming! 


ELLINGTON  knew 
that  he  was  making 
trouble  for  himself  when 
he  stopped  over  at  New¬ 
ton,  but  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  as  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  asjllake  was  disposed 
to  make  it,  and  besides  he 
wanted  to  bring  the  girl 
back  with  him.  He  had  no  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  that  he  could  do 
this  on  such  short  notice,  but  he 
thought  a  vacation  at  that  time 
would  give  him  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  and  even  two  days  might 
enable  him  to  reach  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing.  So  he  took  the  risk  and 
disobeyed  orders. 

“Blake,”  he  told  her,  “must  be 
mad  enough  to  tear  the  paper  off 
the  wall,  but  I  just  had  to  stop 
over  and  see  you.” 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  that  admitted  of  no 
argument.  “Who  is  Blake?” 

“He’s  the  managing  editor.  He 
said  I  couldn’t  stop  over.” 
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“How  ridiculous  of  him!’’  she  commented. 

“Isn’t  it?”  he  laughed.  “He’ll  be  pretty  warm,  but 
I  guess  I  can  explain  it  all  right  when  I  get  back.” 

“I’d  like  to  tell  him  what  /  think  of  him,”  she  said. 

“I'd  like  to  have  you,”  he  assured  her  with  cheerful 
mendacity.  “That’s  why  I  want  to  take  you  back  with 
me.  ” 

“Take  me  back  with  you!  In  two  days!” 

“Of  course.  It’s  just  as  easy  to  be  married  in  two 
days  as  it  is  in  two  weeks  or  two  months  or  two  years.” 

“I  never  said  I’d  marry  you,”  she  protested. 

“I  know  it,”  he  admitted  calmly,  “but  you  never  said 
you  wouldn’t.” 

“That’s  so;  I  never  did,”  she  returned  thoughtfully. 
“I  never  said  I  wouldn’t  marry  you,  but  there  are 
a  whole  lot  of  other  people  I  never  said  I  wouldn't 
marry,  too.” 

“The  others  don’t  count,”  he  asserted.  “They 
haven’t  been  writing  to  you  and  dreaming  about  you 
and  disobeying  their  managing  editors  to  see  you.  I 
ought  to  be  rewarded,  you  know.” 

“But  two  days!” 

The  form  of  this  protest  seemed  to  him  to  settle  the 
main  question.  _ 

“Call  it  two  weeks,”  he  urged.  “I’llresign  and  stay 
over,  if  necessary.” 

“No,  no,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head  energetically. 

“Two  months,”  he  persisted.  “I’ll  get  my  vacation 
and  come  back.  ” 

“Perhaps,”  she  conceded.  “I  won’t  promise.  I  must 
have  time  to  think.” 

“Think!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  have  you  been  doing 
all  the  time  I’ve  been  thinking  and  hoping  and  writing 
and  trying  to  get  to  see  you?” 

“Thinking,”  answered  the  inconsistent  girl. 

“Of  what?” 

“Well,”  she  replied  evasively,  “I  hadn’t  got  as  far  as 
a  wedding  day.” 

He  interpreted  this  so  satisfactorily  that  his  arms 
just  naturally  appropriated  her. 

“But  you  will  now,”  he  declared  confidently. 

“Can’t  I  have  a  little  time  to  think,  if  I  want  it?”  she 
asked,  with  another  bewildering  change  of  manner  and 
tone.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  hurried.  Let’s  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

Wellington  never  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
he  fully  understood  girls,  but  he  had  thought  he  knew 
a  little  bit  about  this  one,  and  he  was  the  more  be¬ 
wildered  in  consequence.  She  began  to  talk  lightly 
and  brightly  of  other  things,  and  he  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

He  was  in  this  perplexed  state  of  mind  when  the 
news  of  the  cloudburst  came.  Instantly,  the  news¬ 
paper  instinct  became  dominant,  and  all  else  was 
momentarily  forgotten.  His  eyes  sparkled,  his  mind 
was  alert,  he  was  considering  all  the  possibilities 
before  he  fully  realized  it.  The  tracks  were  gone, 
the  wires  were  down,  the  place  was  isolated ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  men  there  from  anywhere,  and  he 
was  certainly  the  nearest  upon  whom  his  office  could 
rely.  A  train  would  take  him  part  way,  and  he 
could  push  on  with  horses  or  on  foot. 

“That’s  my  story !”  he  announced  jubilantly.  A 
newspaper  man  thinks  only  of  the  story  as  an  op¬ 
portunity,  never  as  a  horror. 

“But  you’re  not  going  to  run  away  from  me,” 
she  protested.  “Why,  you’ve  hardly  more  than 
got  here.” 

“It’s  my  story,”  he  repeated,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  Indeed,  he  was  already  planning  for  a 
photographer  and  wondering  whether  he 
could  get  any  local  assistance. 

“I  won't  let  you  go!”  she  declared. 

“Won’t  let  me  go!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Why,  Kittie,  it’s  my  story;  I’m  on  the 
spot — almost.  No  one  else  from  the  office 
can  reach  it.  You  don’t  want  me  to  fall 
down  on  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  do  you? 

You  don’t  want  me  to  shirk !  This  is  a  big 
thing!”  His  enthusiasm  was  infectious, 
and  she  began  to  feel  something  of  the 
thrill  of  it.  “I  couldn’t  keep  away  from 
it  if  I  tried.  And,  perhaps,  you  can  help.” 

“What  can  I  do?”  she  asked. 

He  was  planning,  speculating,  consid¬ 
ering  all  the  possibilities  as  he  talked. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  conditions  will 
be  around  there,”  he  explained,  speaking 
rapidly.  “I  may  have  to  come  back  here 
to  get  wires.  I  may  want  typewriters  who 
can  take  from  dictation  on  the  machine. 

I’ll  be  late  and  in  a  hurry,  you  know.  I’ll 
telegraph  or  telephone — to  you.” 

“Will  you  really?”  Her  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  suggestion  that  she  might  have  her 
share  in  the  work  and  excitement.  “I  shall 
be  ready,  and  I’ll  look  out  for  bulletins.” 

“Bulletins!  Well,  you  certainly  are  a 
newspaper  man’s  girl,”  he  laughed. 

“Do  your  best!”  she  urged,  and  she 
kissed  him.  She  certainly  was  a  puzzling 
girl.  Only  a  moment  before  she  had  de¬ 
murred  to  his  going,  and  now  she  was  giving 
most  surprising  and  delightful  encouragement. 

Kittie's  brother,  Jack,  was  wild  to  go.  He  was  a  col¬ 
lege  boy,  bright  and  quick,  and  he  said  he  could  get 
another  youth  who  had  had  some  newspaper  experience. 

“Get  him!”  instructed  Wellington.  “Take  a  car¬ 
riage  and  hustle!  I'll  try  to  pick  up  a  photographer  on 
the  way  to  the  station.  But  don’t  miss  the  train.” 

Jack  appeared  at  the  station  with  two  assistants,  so 
the  party,  with  the  photographer,  numbered  five. 

Throughout  all  the  excitement  of  that  day  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  wire  was  uppermost  in  Wellington’s  mind. 
Of  what  use  was  even  the  most  perfect  story,  if  he 
could  not  get  it  to  the  office?  He  made  inquiries  on  the 
way,  and  he  gave  all  possible  attention  to  conditions 
along  the  road.  Eight  or  ten  miles  from  Iiighwood 
they  had  to  leave  the  train.  One  wire  was  working 
that  far,  and  he  was  told  there  might  be  a  second  by 


evening.  But  the  facilities  were  already  overtaxed  by 
official  relief  business  and  the  men  from  the  nearer 
towns. 

From  this  point  they  pushed  on  by  wagon,  making 
the  last  two  miles  on  foot.  Conditions,  he  was  told, 
were  as  bad  or  worse  on  the  other  side  of  Highwood, 
and  there  was  practically  no  chance  for  a  nearer  avail¬ 
able  wire  that  day.  The  linemen  were  pushing  on,  but 
the  work  was  difficult  and  slow,  and  as  yet  they  were 
only  extending  the  wire  already  in  use,  which  would 
add  nothing  to  the  facilities,  even  if  they  got  it  work¬ 
ing  to  a  nearer  point  by  evening. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  Wellington  kept  in 
mind  as  he  directed  the  work  of  his  little  force. 
“Copy”  was  prepared  as  opportunity  offered,  a  box  or 
a  board  or  one’s  own  knee  serving  as  desk,  but  the 
problem  of  “the  wire”  was  ever  present.  One  man  was 
sent  back  early,  to  try  to  get  the  story  started.  Later, 
the  others  followed,  and  found  the  temporary  telegraph 
office  in  a  state  of  siege. 

“No  chance  here  for  what  we’ve  got,”  was  Welling¬ 
ton’s  decision.  “We’d  be  lucky  to  get  a  thousand 
words  through.” 

Their  horses  were  pretty  well  winded,  for,  at  the  risk 
of  life,  they  had  come  down  the  mountain  road  on  the 
run.  It  was  time  that  counted  now — time  and  a  wjre; 
they  had  the  story.  They  pushed  on  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  another  station,  where  they  hoped  to  find  better 
facilities,  but  there  were  only  three  wires  here.  The 
Associated  Press  had  one,  the  second  was  the  wire  in 
use  from  the  station  they  had  just  left,  and  local  men 
had  been  ahead  of  them  with  the  third. 

“It’s  Newton  for  us!”  exclaimed  Wellington.  “We 
can  get  wires  there.” 

“No  train,”  said  the  station  agent,  when  approached. 
“May  be  one  later,  but  it’s  uncertain.” 

“Give  us  an  engine!”  said  Wellington. 

“Can’t,  without  orders,”  returned  the  agent. 

“You’ve  got  to !”  insisted  Wellington.  “You’ve  got 
a  railroad  wire  open.  Wire  headquarters  that  the  ‘Ex¬ 
press’  wants  an  engine  to  Newton.” 

“Well,  Iguess  not,”  was  the  reply.  “I  think  too  much 
of  my  job  to  bother  ’em  that  way  at  a  time  like  this.” 

"I’ll  telegraph!”  threatened  Wellington.  “A  tele¬ 
gram  to  your  superintendent  will  have  to  go  through, 
and  I’ll  wire  him  that  you  refuse  an  engine  to  Newton 
for  the  ‘Express.’  ” 


“I’ll  go,’’  she  said, 
weakly  surrendering 


him 


“Hold  on!”  cried  the  station  agent,  as  Wellington 
began  to  write  his  message.  “I’ll  wire  him  myself.” 
“And  put  a  private  message  through  to  Newton  for 


me. 

“No,  sir!” 
“Nothing  but 
“All  right,” 

.  i 


replied  the  station  agent  vigorously, 
railroad  business  on  that  wire.” 
acquiesced  Wellington.  “Get  the  en¬ 
gine!''  He  hurried  back  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
fought  his  way  to  the  desk.  “One  word  to  Newton,” 
he  pleaded;  “just  one  word!  Sandwich  it  in  any¬ 
where  !” 

There  was  instant  outcry  and  protest.  He  must  take 
his  turn,  which  would  mean  that  his  one  word  to  New¬ 
ton  would  get  through  some  time  the  next  day.  But 
he  insisted  and  argued  and  pledged  and  offered  money. 
One  of  the  wires  in  operation  was  working  through 
Newton,  and  a  word  could  be  sandwiched  in  without 
appreciable  delay.  He  won  his  point  finally,  and  sent 


the  single  word  “Coming”  to  Kittie.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
test  that  this  was  no  time  for  love  messages,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  was  strictly  business.  And  it  was. 

“It’s  the  best  I  can  do,”  he  confided  to  Jack.  “It 
will  be  nearly  midnight  before  we  get  there,  and  we’ll 
want  wires  and  typewriters.  I  hope  she’ll  understand.” 

“You  get  your  engine,  and  the  track’s  clear!”  the 
station  agent  called  out. 

IN  the  office  of  the  “Express”  there  was  anxiety  and 

excitement.  Fragmentary  reports  of  the  cloudburst 
they  had,  but  there  was  no  complete  story  and  not  a 
line  of  “special”  except  what  had  been  secured  from 
surrounding  towns.  No  word  of  any  sort  had  come 
from  Wellington.  How  much  or  how  little  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  report  they  would  want  to  use  was  still 
uncertain.  Preparations  were  made  to  rely  on  it  en¬ 
tirely,  if  necessary,  and  much  of  it  had  been  put  in 
type.  An  emergency  introduction,  with  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  reports  received  as  a  basis,  had  been  written  in  the 
office.  Blake  himself  was  nervous  and  anxious  when 
the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  slipped  past  eleven. 

“With  the  wires  clogged  and  working  badly,  he  can't 
get  much  of  a  story  in  now  anyhow,”  grumbled  Blake. 
"We’ll  have  to  go  ahead  without  him.” 

At  11:30  he  gave  instructions  to  use  the  emergency 
introduction;  at  11:40  he  was  calling  Wellington  names 
and  swearing  at  everybody  in  the  office;  at  11:50 — 

“Newton  looping  into  the  office!”  one  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  operators*called  out. 

“Newton!”  roared  Blake.  “What  the  devil  does 
Newton  want?” 

“Wellington  must  have  got  back  there,”  suggested 
Rainey. 

“Newton  looping  in  on  a  second  wire — on  a  third!” 
called  the  chief  operator.  “Wellington’s  story  coming 
on  four  wires !” 

A  thrill  went  through  the  office,  the  more  pronounced 
because  of  the  long,  anxious  wait,  and  every  man 
nerved  himself  for  the  race  against  time  in  getting  this 
story  into  the  paper. 

“Good  old  Wellington!”  sighed  Blake,  forgetting 
that  he  had  been  consigning  him  to  the  perpetual  fur¬ 
nace  a  few  minutes  before. 

“Newton  on  the  long-distance!”  came  the  cry  from 
the  next  room,  and  Blake  hurried  there. 

“It’s  a  girl  and  she  wants  you,”  said  the  city  editor. 

“Wellington’s  girl !”  exclaimed  Blake. 

“Hello,”  said  the  girl;  “is  it  coming?” 

“On  four  wires,”  said  the  jubilant  Blake. 

“That's  me,”  said  the  girl,  proudly  but  ungram¬ 
matically. 

“What!” 

“I  got  the  wires  myself,  and  went  for  the  extra 
operators  with  a  carriage.” 

“Good  old  Wellington’s  girl!”  commended  Blake, 
that  being  his  favorite  form  of  commendation. 

“And  I  had  the  typewriters  ready.  Oh,  it’s  all 
been  splendidly  improper.” 

“Bully  old  Wellington’s  girl!”  said  Blake. 

“Don’t  talk  like  that!”  said  the  girl  sharply,  “or 
I  won’t  give  you  the  fast  mail  story.” 

“What’s  that !” 

“Mr.  Wellington  said  you’d  want  some  things  for 
the  fast  mail  edition  that  wouldn’t  get  through  in 
time.  He  made  notes  of  them,  coming  in  on  the 
engine,  a  mile  a  minute.  You  ought  to  see  him' 
He’s  black  and  dirty  and  torn  and  muddy  and  wet 
and — and — splendid.  ’  ’ 

“Never  mind  that  now.” 

“He  couldn’t  call  you  up,  because  he’s  dictat¬ 
ing,”  the  girl  persisted.  “The  pictures  go  by  mail.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know.”  He  turned  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  a  moment.  “Two  men  here,  quick! 
Take  notes  on  this  by  relays  and  write  it 
out  on  a  split-second  schedule.”  Then  to 
the  girl:  “ Let  her  slide !” 

“What!” 

“Give  me  the  fast  mail  story.” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

Reading  from  the  notes  before  her,  she 
gave  him  the  facts,  even  supplementing 
them;  with  details  that  she  caught  as  Wel¬ 
lington  and  the  others  dictated  to  type¬ 
writers. 

“Tell  Wellington  to  call  me  up  when 
his  story’s  finished,”  said  Blake  when  her 
work  was  done. 

“All  right,”  she  replied.  “But — oh,  Mr. 
Blake!” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  think  this  is  so 
dreadfully  improper.  My  brother’s  here, 
you  know.” 

Blake  laughed.  To  think  of  chaperon- 
age  at  such  a  moment  seemed  to  him 
amusing  and  delightfully  feminine.  He 
liked  the  girl;  she  had  feminine  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  vagaries,  but  she  could  do 
things.  He  told  Wellington  so  when  the 
latter  called  him  up. 

“Bring  her  back  with  you,”  he  said. 

"She  won’t  come,”  replied  Wellington,  whereat  the 
girl,  who  could  hear  this  end  of  the  conversation,  gave 
a  quick  little  gasp  of  comprehension. 

“Won’t  come!”  repeated  Blake.  “You  stay  there  at 
office  expense  until  you  get  her.  She’s  a  mascot !  Won’t 
come!  Huh!  Don't  you  believe  it!  Why,  she  told  me 
over  the  telephone  that  she  was  your  girl— yours,  mind 
you  !  Just  remember  that  if  she  tries  to  bluff  you.” 

“Did  she  really  say  that?”  asked  Wellington  joyfully, 
whereat  the  girl’  tried  to  think  what  she  had  said  and 
remembered. 

She  backed  into  a  corner  when  he  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  turned  toward  her.  He  followed. 


“Yes,  yes.  I’ll  go,”  she  said,  weakly  surrendering. 

exclaimed  Wellington.  “You’re 
sister,  and  I’m  going  to  take  a  wife 


going  to  lose  a 
back  to  town.”  | 

But  Jack,  worn  out,  was  peacefully  sleeping  on  a  table. 
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The  first  annual  review  in  this  department  in¬ 
cluded  an  account  of  one  of  the  great  wars  of  his¬ 
tory;  the  second  covered  the  close  of  that  war  and 
the  conclusion  of  peace ;  the  third ,  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  here ,  shows  the  world  moving  more  quietly, 
but  perhaps  with  no  less  momentous  issues  hanging 
upon' its  progress  than  those  which  were  decided  in 
the  clash  of  battle. 


THE  YEAR  IN  AMERICA 


MORE  SMASHING  OF  RECORDS 

THE  tide  of  material  prosperity  that  has  been 
running  in  the  United  States  ever  since  the 
Spanish  war  has  risen  higher  than  ever  in  the 
past  year.  The  volumes  of  crops,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  commerce,  shipping  tonnage,  railroad  activ¬ 
ity,  and  industrial  output,  which  broke  all  records 
successively  in  1904  and  1905,  have  broken  them 
again  in  1906.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
our  total  foreign  trade  has  risen  above  three  billion 
dollars.  Our  postal  business,  the  best  index  of 
growth  and  activity,  has  increased  by  over  $15, 000,- 
000  in  receipts — the  greatest  increase  in  our  his¬ 
tory — and  by  over  $11,000,000  of  expenditures. 
The  postal  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  call 
for  expenditures  of  more  than  $206,000,000,  an 
amount  that  would  have  paid  the  entire  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  the  rest  of  the  Government,  apart  from  pen¬ 
sions  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  as  lately  as 
ten  years  ago.  Over  twenty- one  million  acres  have 
been  added  to  our  national  forest  reserves,  of  which 
we  now  have  106,  covering  106,999,423  acres,  or 
167,186  square  miles — exceeding  the  areas  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined. 

Our  shipping  has  increased  to  6,674,969  tons, 
passing  last  year’s  high-water  mark  by  over  218,000 
tons.  The  flood  of  immigration  reached  the  ap¬ 
palling  and  unprecedented  height  of  1, 101,401  alien 
arrivals.  The  population  of  the  country  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1907,  was  nearly  or  quite  eighty-nine 
millions. 

THE  INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN 

The  year  witnessed  the  fruition  of  the  insurance 
investigation  of  1905.  The  Armstrong  Committee 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
recommending  many  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  the 
insurance  business,  especially  as  affecting  the  two 
great  mutual  companies — the  Mutual  and  the  New 
York  Life.  It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  boards 
of  directors  of  these  companies  should  go  out  of 
office  at  once  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  institution  of  an  entirely  new  management,  if 
the  policy-holders  so  desired;  that  all  existing 
proxies  should  be  revoked:  that  the  policy-holders 
should  have  the  right  not  only  to  get  new  proxies 
but  to  cast  their  own  ballots  either  personally  or 
by  mail ;  that  the  amount  of  new  business  to  be 
written  by  any  one  company  in  one  year  should  be 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars, 
and  that  many  restrictions  should  be  thrown  about 
investments  and  agency  expenses.  These>  recom- 
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mendations  were  embodied  by  the  Legislature  in  a 
series  of  new  laws.  Although  the  companies  re¬ 
organized  their  own  management  to  some  extent, 
and  introduced  considerable  reforms,  the  public 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  that 
direction,  and  a  formidable  policy-holders’  move¬ 
ment  was  instituted  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  Armstrong  laws  of  putting 
entirely  new  sets  of  men  in  control.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  directed  by  an  International  Policy¬ 
holders’  Committee  for  both  the  great  companies, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  a  Mutual  Life  Policy¬ 
holders’  Association  for  the  Mutual.  An  extremely 
vigorous  campaign  was  waged,  equaling  in  intensity 
the  political  contest  in  any  State,  and  bringing  out 
a  vote  surpassing  that  cast  in  any  State  but  a  very 
few  of  the  greatest.  Although  the  count  of  the 
votes  is  not  yet  finished,  the  old  managements  of 
the  companies  are  believed  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful;  but  the  conti'ast  between  the  few  hundred 
votes  cast  by  the  policy-holders  under  the  old 
regime  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  cast  at  the 
recent  election  has  been  so  great  as  to  furnish  a 
most  impressive  reminder  to  insurance  officials  that 
they  are  administering  a  trust  and  not  their  own 
property. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HARVEST 

The  long  session  of  the  Fifty- ninth  Congress, 
under  the  diligent  cultivation  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  was  fertile  in  good  work.  The  President’s 
pet  measure,  the  Railroad  Rate  bill,  passed  the 
House  almost  unanimously,  but  was  subjected  to 
strange  vicissitudes  in  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
first  thrown  by  the  President’s  enemies  into  Demo¬ 
cratic  hands ;  reported  and  managed  by  Senator 
Tillman  ;  then  thrashed  out  and  amended  until  it  be¬ 
came  almost  unrecognizable,  and  finally  passed  in 
a  form  which  the  President  found  acceptable.  It 
remodeled  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
gave  it  power  to  declare,  on  complaint,  what  should 
be  considered  a  reasonable  rate,  with  provision  for 
review  by  the  courts;  put  sleeping  cars  and  express 
companies  under  the  rules  governing  common  car¬ 
riers,  and  strengthened  the  laws  against  discrimina¬ 
tion.  During  the  session  a  world-wide  sensation 
was  created  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair’s  novel,  “The 
Jungle,’’  describing  conditions  in  the  Chicago 
packing-houses,  and  with  the  help  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  so  engendered,  the  President  was  able  to 
force  through  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill  providing  for  a  stringent  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meat  products  destined  for  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  After  about  seventeen  years  of 
effort  Congress  finally  passed  a  satisfactory  Pure 
Food  law,  under  which  the  labels  on  foods  and 
medicines  offered  for  interstate  transportation  will 
bear  some  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  packages. 
The  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  promises  before  long  to  create  a 
vast  new  industry.  The  question  whether  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  built  with  locks  or  at  sea 
level  was  settled  by  Congress  in  favor  of  locks, 
but  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  nature  will  concur 
in  the  decision.  After  a  desperate  battle  the  State¬ 
hood  question  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  under 
which  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  to 
be  united  as  one  State,  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  another,  with  a  provision  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  on  the  question  of  the  union  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Arizona  voted  down  the  propo¬ 


sition  at  the  ensuing  election,  so  that  Oklahoma 
will  be  the  only  new  State  to  come  in.  Congress 
passed  a  law  at  this  session  to  prevent  the  unlim¬ 
ited  diversion  of  water  from  Niagara  Falls.  It  also 
remodeled  the  naturalization  laws,  passed  a  bill  to 
improve  the  consular  service,  and  abolished  the 
“immunity  bath’’  of  corporation  witnesses. 


POLITICS  AND  PERSONALITIES 

ALTHOUGH  a  new  Congress  was  elected  in 
/~\  1906,  the  chief  public  interest  in  politics  was 
concentrated  upon  certain  State  elections, 
notably  in  New  York,  where  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  made  a  sensational  bid  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  of  1908  by  trying  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  Governorship.  After  a  campaign  of  al¬ 
most  unexampled  virulence,  Mr.  Hearst  was  beaten 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  by  a  pluralit)'’ of  58,000. 
The  Democrats  elected  their  entire  State  ticket 
except  the  head.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hearst 
had  been  carrying  on  active  campaigns  through 
lieutenants  in  three  other  States:  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  and  California.  In  all  these  States  Mr. 
Hearst  was  badly  beaten,  and  the  general  result 
seemed  to  be,  while  leaving  him  still  a  power  in 
politics,  to  eliminate  him  as  a  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  for  the  next  campaign. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bryan,  who  seemed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  to  be  the’  predestined  choice 
of  the  Democracy,  was  widely  believed  to  have 
eliminated  himself  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
after  trying  all  other  methods  of  regulating  the 
railroads  we  might  yet  find  it  necessary  t-o  try 
Government  ownership.  But  the  conservative  citi¬ 
zens  who  took  this  ground  were  soon  compelled  to 
face  the  unpalatable  fact  that  if  Bryan  was  radical 
they  had  a  still  more  radical  President  in  the 
White  House.  President  Roosevelt  pushed  the 
prosecutions  of  the  givers  and  talkers  of  rebates, 
and  the  engineers  of  illegal  combinations  with  such 
energy  that  several  railroads  and  many  shippers 
were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  some  individuals 
were  sent  to  jail,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  cowering  under  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  indictments  which,  if  followed  by 
conviction  and  sentence  in  each  case,  might  ex¬ 
haust  even  its  enormous  resources.  When  on  top 
of  this  the  President  advocated  a  graduated  in¬ 
heritance  tax  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking 
dangerous  accumulations  of  wealth,  as  well  as  a 
tax  on  incomes,  Mr.  Bryan’s  “radicalism”  lost  all 
its  terrors. 

CUBA  UNDER  GUARDIANSHIP 

The  Cuban  Republic,  started  in  life  with  so  much 
American  good-will,  has  fallen  into  a  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  waking.  Presi¬ 
dent  Palma  had  been  reelected  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Moderate  Party,  but  his  Liberal  opponents  as¬ 
serted  that  the  election  had  been  carried  by  gross 
fraud  and  intimidation.  There  were  mutterings  of 
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DEUTSCH’S  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON 


Henri  Deutsch’s  new  flying  ship  made  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  ascent  at  Sartronville,  near  Paris.  As  an 
original  feature,  this  balloon  has  a  peculiar  and 
cumbersome  arrangement  of  cylinders  at  the  rear 
end,  made  of  canvas  tubes,  and  intended  to  act 
as  a  balancing  tail.  The  motive  power  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  single  gasoline  engine  of  70  horse¬ 
power.  The  balloon  is  203  feet  long  and  34 
feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  capacity  of  113,005 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  airship,  which  was  named 
after  the  city  of  Paris,  is  larger  than  the  Lebaudy 
balloon  recently  constructed  for  the  French  army 


ROALD  AMUNDSEN 

This  Norwegian  arctic  explorer,  in  the  46-ton  sloop  “Gjoa,” 
navigated  the  Northwest  Passage  and  located  the  magnetic  pole 


THE  HEARST  CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  **  Independence  League”  was  formed  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  New  York;  the  League’s  convention  was  held  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  September  11.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
boisterous  and  determined  conventions  ever  held  in  New  York 
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TOM  JOHNSON’S  THREE-CENT  FARE 

Cleveland  witnessed  a  new  departure  in  transportation 
when  a  three-cent  fare  was  introduced  by  Mayor  Johnson 


A  NEW  ISLAC 


During  the  year  Perry  a: 
chain,  in  Bering  Sea,  by  i 
that  which  caused  the  eau 
The  island  burst  out  of  til 
to  boil  for  half  a  mil  a 
like  a  volcano  for  sev.l 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS 
The  volcano  burst  into  activity  on  April  5.  The  country  for  mi 
ashes.  A  public  market  in  Naples  collapsed  from  the  weight  on  the 


THE  TYPHOON  AT  HONGKONG 

The  18th  of  September  saw  Hongkong  and  its  vicinity  swept  by  a  hurricane  which  destroyed 
five  thousand  human  lives  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property,  mostly  in  shipping 


WHERE  UNO 
The  Lincoln  FamA 
the  log  cabin  in  ii 
Lincoln  was  born 


PANIC  IN  NAPLES 

Terror  at  Vesuvius’s  eruption  culminated  in  religious  demonstrations 


MISS  ROOS 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  WEDS 


THE  BIGGEST  OF  BATTLESHIPS 


RUSSIA’S  ILL-FATED  DUMA  Great  Britain’s  new  battleship  “Dreadnought,”  the  most  powerful  vessel 

Russia’s  first  representative  legislative  body,  the  Duma,  was  elected  in  April  afloat,  marks  a  new  era  in  naval  construction;  she  is  armed  with  ten 

by  a  restricted  suffrage,  and  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  Czar  on  July  26  12 -inch  guns,  and  was  completed  in  the  record  time  of  twelve  months 


The  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain 
to  Princess  Cna  of  Battenberg  was  celebrated 
on  May  31  at  San  Geronimo  Church,  Madrid 


On  the  17th  of  Fe« 
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in  the  White  Hous'O 
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COUNT  ZEPPELIN'S  AIRSHIP 


An  important  event  of  the  year’s  aeronautics 
was  Count  Zeppelin’s  successful  flight  over  Lake 
Constance  in  his  dirigible  balloon— the  largest 
existing.  Divided  into  six  compartments  filled 
with  gas,  this  airship  measures  420  feet  in 
length,  and  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  motors  of  83 
horse-power  each.  The  balloon  reached  a  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  and  traveled  for  two  hours 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Count  Zeppe¬ 
lin  has  been  experimenting  for  a  number  of  years 


PEARY’S  SHIP  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
Commander  Peary  reached  the  “farthest  north,”  87°  6', 
in  his  fourth  expedition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole 


district,  photo- 
mile  in  the  air 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  CUBA 
An  insurrection  breaking  out  in  September  made  it 
necessary  for  American  troops  to  occupy  the  island 


ERING  SEA 
added  to  the  Aleutian 
force,  probably  akin  to 
a  California  and  Chile, 
lenly,  causing  the  water 
and  the  cone  smoked 
after  its  appearance 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE 
The  most  destructive  earthquake  that  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States  devastated  San  Francisco 
and  a  number  of  neighboring  cities  on  the  morning  of  April  18.  The  shock  lasted  three  minutes 


THE  VALPARAISO  CATASTROPHE 

visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  on  August  12,  when  half  the  city  was 
he  remaining  buildings  were  damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  shock 


AS  BORN 

in  will  restore 
rident  Abraham 
ville,  Kentucky 


EVACUATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Thousands  of  people  left  the  burnt  city  after  the  shock  and  fire 


MARRIAGE 
eldest  daughter  of 
tates  was  married 
-ssman  Longworth 


NORWAY’S  NEW  KING 
Haakon  VII  was  crowned  in  Trondhjem  Ca¬ 
thedral  on  June  22.  It  was  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  ceremony  Norway  had  ever  witnessed 


THE  DISCHARGE  OF  THE  NEGRO  SOLDIERS 

In  November  the  President  dismissed  three  companies  of  the  25th  1 CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE 

U.  S.  infantry  (colored)  because  they  had  refused  to  give  the  In  the  spring  of  last  year  religious  riots  occurred  at  Paris,  due  to  the  Government  s 

names  of  the  men  who  had  participated  in  a  riot  at  Brownsville,  Texas  insistence  upon  its  right  to  inventory  the  property  contained  in  Catholic  churches 
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discontent  and  scattered  disorders  through  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  August  the  disaffected  par- 
tizans  broke  into  open  insurrection.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  unable  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and 
appealed  to  the  United  States  for  aid.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  Mr.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Mr.  Bacon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  try 
to  compose  the  difficulty,  but  neither  side  would 
make  any  concessions,  and  finally  President  Palma 
resigned  and  the  members  of  his  party,  who  formed 
a  majority  in  Congress,  refused  to  attend  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Cuba  was  left  without  a  government, 
and  by  authority  of  President  Roosevelt  Mr.  Taft 
proclaimed  himself  Provisional  Governor.  He  was 
soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  Magoon,  late  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  who  is  still  ruling  the 
island  pending  new  elections  which  are  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  governing  themselves. 

UGLY  RACE  QUESTIONS 

The  traditional  cordiality  of  our  relations  with 
Japan  has  been  painfully  chilled  by  the  anti-Japa¬ 
nese  agitation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially 
by  the  segregation  of  Japanese  pupils  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  a  school  with  Chinese  and  Koreans.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  San 
Franciscans  to  show  some  consideration  to  the 
subjects  of  a  Power  with  which  it  is  most  desirable 
to  cultivate  friendship.  The  President  has  been 
further  disturbed  by  a  race  question  at  home. 
Some  of  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In¬ 
fantry,  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  were  said 
to  have  fired  into  houses  and  upon  citizens  at 
night,  and  being  unable  to  find  the  guilty  parties 
or  to  gain  any  information  from  their  comrades  the 
President  discharged  all  the  men  of  three  companies 
without  honor.  His  opponents  in  Congress,  led 
by  Senator  Foraker,  have  seized  upon  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attack  him,  and  the  new  year  finds  him 
facing  a  formidable  assault. 


Collier’s  for  January  5  1907 

HISTORIC  DISASTERS 

VESUVIUS  ENRAGED 

SELDOM  has  a  year  won  such  an  evil  eminence 
as  1906  for  calamities  of  world- wide  and  his¬ 
torical  importance.  In  April,  Vesuvius  burst 
into  one  of  the  fiercest  eruptions  of  modern  times, 
equaling  in  intensity,  according  to  the  intrepid 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  Dr.  Matteucci,  the 
great  convulsions  of  1631  and  1872.  The  streams 
of  lava  that  flowed  down  the  mountain  on  three 
sides  overwhelmed  four  good-sized  towns  and  a 
number  of  villages,  drove  scores  of  thousands  of 
people  from  their  homes,  and  destroyed  over  two 
thousand  lives.  The  property  loss  is  estimated  at 
eighty-five  million  dollars.  Even  Naples  was  threat¬ 
ened;  ashes  lay  deep  in  the  streets,  and  on  the 
i°th  of  April  their  weight  crushed  a  market 
house,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  people. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  RUINS 

Before  the  devastating  lavas  of  Vesuvius  had 
cooled  the  world  was  startled  by  a  new  disaster  in 
California.  An  earthquake  shock,  on  the  morning 
of  April  18,  did  great  damage  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Palo  Alto,  and  other  places  up 
and  down  the  coast.  Had  this  been  all,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  would  have  been  serious,  but  the  earth¬ 
quake  damage  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  work 
of  fires  which  broke  out  at  once  in  San  Francisco, 
and  which  could  not  be  checked  because  the  earth¬ 
quake  had  wrecked  the  water  mains.  The  flames 
were  fought  with  dynamite,,  but  before  they  were 
finally  brought  under  control  the  whole  central 
part  of  the  city  had  been  burnt  out,  leaving  only 
a  thinly  settled  sh.ell  of  dwellings  around  the  black¬ 
ened  waste.  The  burnt  district  covered  an  area 
of  three  thousand  acres,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  was  estimated  at  $350,000,000 — nearly 
double  the  loss  from  the  great  fire  at  Chicago, 


which  had  previously  broken  the  record  for  such 
catastrophes  in  modern  times.  San  Francisco’s 
distress  caused  an  unexampled  outburst  of  helpful¬ 
ness  from  all  over  the  world.  Foreign  contribu¬ 
tions  were  lavishly  offered,  but  were  discouraged 
by  President  Roosevelt,  although  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  relief  committee  expressed  its  willingness  to 
accept  them.  The  total  subscriptions,  in  money, 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted  to  nearly 
$10,000,000,  besides  which  the  Government  spent 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  relief  work,  and  about 
two  thousand  carloads  of  supplies  were  forwarded 
from  other  cities.  The  people  of  San  Francisco 
were  full  of  courage,  and  energetically  entered 
upon  the  work  of  rebuilding,  but  their  efforts  were 
hampered  by  the  delays  in  collecting  insurance 
and  by  the  obstructive  policy  of  the  labor  unions. 

A  SUCCESSION  OF  CALAMITIES 

As  though  San  Francisco  and  Vesuvius,  each  of 
which  would  have  given  a  lurid  fame  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  year,  were  not  enough,  Chile  followed  on 
August  16  and  17  with  a  series  of  earthquakes 
which,  together  with  the  ensuing  fires,  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  Valparaiso  and  a  number  of 
other  cities,  and  seriously  damaged  the  capital, 
Santiago.  The  only  reason  why  the  disaster  was 
not  more  colossal  than  that  of  San  Francisco  was 
that  the  places  affected  were  smaller.  As  it  was, 
it  ranks  with  the  great  catastrophes  of  history.  A 
month  later  a  typhoon  wrecked  several  thousand 
vessels  at  Hongkong  and  in  the  neighboring  seas, 
destroyed  twenty  million  dollars’  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  swallowed  some  thousands  of  lives.  This 
was  followed  after  another  month’s  interval  by  a 
terrific  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  devas¬ 
tated  the  coasts  of  our  Southern  States,  a  few  days 
after  that  by  a  destructive  cyclone  in  Algeria,  and 
in  the  middle  of  October  by  a  hurricane  that 
wrought  immense  damage  in  Central  Cuba. 


AMONG  FRIENDLY  POWERS 

CANADA  FORGING  AHEAD 

OUR  neighbors  of  Canada  have  had  a  year  of 
prosperity  rivaling  that  of  the  United  States. 
Work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  new 
Hill  line — the  only  transcontinental  railroads  now 
under  construction  in  North  America — has  made 
rapid  progress.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific’s  new 
terminal  city  of  Prince  Rupert  has  been  laid 
out.  A  new  tariff  has  been  introduced,  embodying 
the  principle  of  a  third  scale  of  duties  ten  per  cent 
below  the  general  rate  for  the  benefit  of  countries 
that  extend  favors  to  Canada.  The  British  prefer¬ 
ence  is  still  retained,  but  it  would  be  practically 
reduced  by  nearly  one-third  if  the  United  States 
should  secure  the  benefit  of  the  intermediate  scale. 
Whether  this  shall  happen  or  not  depends  upon  the 
course  pursued  at  Washington.  Canada  was  con¬ 
siderably  agitated  during  the  year  by  the  agitation 
for  a  Dominion  Sunday  law,  which  was  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  name,  although  in  fact  the  subject  will 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Provinces. 

PAN-AMERICANS  AT  RIO 

The  third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  July  21  to  August  27,  began  a  new 
epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  republics.  The  tactless  behavior  of 
some  of  the  men,  and  especially  of  the  women,  sent 
from  Washington  to  the  preceding  conference  at 
the  City  of  Mexico  had  increased  the  unpopularity 
of,  Americans  of  the  North  among  those  of  the 
South,  and  President  Roosevelt  determined  that  no 
such  mishap  should  occur  again.  The  delegates 
were  selected  with  great  care,  including  one  from 
Porto  Rico,  and,  to  emphasize  our  Government’s 
sense  of  the  value  of  good  relations  with  our  south¬ 
ern  neighbors,  Secretary  Root  was  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  diplomatic  tour  around  the  South 
American  continent.  This  policy  was  brilliantly 
vindicated  by  the  results.  Mr.  Root  made  a  tri¬ 


umphal  progress  from  Brazil  to  Panama,  and  his 
admirable  speeches,  appealing  to  the  noblest  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  impressionable  hearers,  and  free  from 
every  trace  of  patronage,  seemed  to  wipe  out  at  a 
stroke  most  of  the  distrust  of  the  United  States 
that  had  been  sedulously  cultivated  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  minds  by  European  rivals.  As  far  as  the  actual 
work  of  the  Rio  conference  was  concerned,  not  very 
much  was  accomplished.  An  extremely  diluted  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  the  Hague  Congress  consider 
the  Drago  doctrine  reprobating  the  use  of  force  in 
collecting  contract  debts,  and  suggestions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  republics  represented  on  a  variety  of 
practical  business  subjects.  Steps  were  taken  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  at  Washington. 

WORLD’S  PARLIAMENTS  OF  PEACE 

The  Hague  Peace  Congress,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  1906,  has  gone  over  for  another  year, 
but  a  not  unworthy  substitute  was  found  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which 
met  at  London  July  23  to  25 — the  most  imposing 
gathering  of  the  world’s  legislators  ever  assembled. 
Every  one  of  its  five  hundred  delegates  was  a 
member  of  some  country’s  national  parliament. 
Twenty-one  legislative  bodies  were  represented, 
but  on  the  opening  day  the  delegates  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Duma,  who  had  just  heard  the  news  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  that  had  sent  them,  with¬ 
drew,  their  action  drawing  from  the  British  Premier 
his  electrifying  exclamation:  “The  Duma  is  dead 
— long  live  the  Duma!’’  The  resolutions  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  recommended  that  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences  meet  at  regular  intervals,  that  a  permanent 
council  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  and 
developing  international  law,  that  contraband  should 
be  restricted  to  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  explo¬ 
sives,  that  neither  the  ship  carrying  contraband  nor 
non-contraband  goods  on  the  same  ship  should  be 
destroyed,  and  that  private  property,  even  between 
belligerents,  should  be  immune  at  sea  as  it  is  on 


land.  The  last  principle  is  one  traditionally  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  United  States.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  supported  it  by  a  speech  that  created 
a  profound  impression,  the  conference  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  Powers  disagreeing  on  points  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration  should  not  resort  to  hostilities 
before  inviting  the  formation  of  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry,  or  the  mediation  of  one  or 
more  friendly  Powers. 

THE  POWERS  AT  ALGECIRAS 

By  agreements  among  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
which  considered  themselves  the  Powers  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  Mediterranean  affairs,  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  decadent  empire  of  Morocco  had 
been  given  to  France.  In  1905  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  suddenly  made  this  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
rather  than  allow  the  matter  to  go  to  extremities* 
as  the  Kaiser  seemed  willing  to  do,  France  con¬ 
sented  to  refer  it  to  an  international  conference. 
This  gathering  met  at  Algeciras,  in  Spain,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  the  United  States,  along  with  most  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  great  and  small,  being  repre¬ 
sented,  and  after  deliberating  for  two  months  and  a 
half,  reached  a  compromise  agreement  on  March  31. 
In  most  of  the  discussions  all  the  Powers  except 
Austria-Hungary  were  ranged  against  Germany. 
By  the  final  agreement  the  police  service  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  was  entrusted  to  France  and  Spain,  the  finances 
were  internationalized,  four  seaports  were  put  un¬ 
der  French  and  two  under  Spanish  control,  and 
one  was  to  be  administered  by  French  and  Spanish 
officials  supervised  by  a  neutral  police  inspector. 

TRIUMPHANT  BRITISH  UBERALS 

The  political  revolution  that  was  foreshadowed 
when  the  Balfour  Government  fell  at  the  end  of 
1905  swept  over  Great  Britain  in  the  elections  of 
January,  1906.  The  Liberal  and  Labor  parties 
elected  429  members  of  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  whom  375  were  straight  Liberals  and  54 
Labor  men.  The  Nationalists  returned  83,  and 
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the  lately  dominant  Unionists  went  back  with  the 
beggarly  remnant  of  157.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  was 
one  of  the  earliest  victims,  and  by  a  curious  irony 
of  fate  the  only  Unionist  leader  who  came  through 
the  cataclysm  in  good  condition  was  the  one  who 
had  caused  the  wreck — Joseph  Chamberlain.  When 
the  storm  subsided,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  discovered 
perched  securely  upon  his  Birmingham  rock,  with 
his  six  faithful  followers  beside  him,  all  elected  by 
increased  majorities.  The  chemically  pure,  Pasteur¬ 
ized  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  81  over  all  other 
factions  combined,  including  their  own  allies.  This 
was  fortunate  for  them,  for  dissensions  soon  devel¬ 
oped  between  them  and  the  Labor  Party  on  one 
hand  and  the  Nationalists  on  the  other.  The  Labor 
men  were  conciliated  in  a  measure  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  exempting  the  funds  of  unions  from  execu¬ 
tion  in  trades  disputes  after  the  Government  had 
said  that  the  form  in  which  it  was  demanded  was 
inadmissible.  This  measure  has  been  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a 
mandate  from  the  nation  to  pass  it.  The  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  measure  of  Home 
Rule  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Nationalists  without 
causing  a  revolt  in  England  is  still  disturbing  the 
Government.  The  subject  that  has  occupied  most 
attention  during  the  year  has  been  that  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Nonconformist  uprising  against  the  Bal¬ 
four  Educational  law  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  Unionist  defeat  at  the  elections.  TheCampbell- 
Bannerman  ministry  promptly  met  its  obligations 
by  preparing  a  new  bill  which  would  have  prevented 
denominational  teaching  at  the  public  expense.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  rose  in  fury  against 
this,  and,  led  by  the  Bishops,  the  House  of  Lords 
fell  upon  the  bill  and  mutilated  it  with  amendments 
beyond  recognition.  The  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
jected  the  amendments  in  bulk;  the  Lords  refused 
to  recede,  and  the  bill  was  laid  aside  until  such  time 
as  it  could  be  conveniently  used  in  a  threatened 
general  assault  upon  the  privileges  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  chamber. 


RELIGIOUS  WAR  IN  FRANCE 

WITHIN  the  past  year  France  has  had  a  new 
President,  two  new  Ministers,  and  at  least 
an  attempt  at  a  new  church.  On  January 
17  the  Chambers,  in  joint  assembly,  elected  M.  Ar- 
mand  Fallieres  President  of  the  Republic.  A  little 
later  the  Rouvier  Ministry  fell  under  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  queerly  assorted  combination  of  Clericals 
and  Socialists.  After  an  attempt,  lasting  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  to  solve  the  Church  and  State 
problem  that  had  overthrown  the  Combes  Govern¬ 
ment  in  January,  1905,  M.  Sarrien  formed  a  new 
Cabinet,  pledged  to  the  same  general  policy  of 
anti-clericalism  that  had  been  followed  by  Combes 
and  Rouvier.  It  was  understood  that  M.  Sarrien’s 
leadership  was  only  nominal,  and  that  the  real  head 
of  the  Government  was  the  masterful  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Georges  Clemenceau.  In  October  M. 
Sarrien  retired,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  and  the  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  with 
Clemenceau  as  its  avowed,  as  well  as  its  actual, 
head.  M.  Briand  retained  his  position  as  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  thus  giving  as¬ 
surance  of  the  continuity  of  French  policy  toward 
the  Church.  General  Picquart  was  appointed  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  becoming,  in  his  own  person,  the 
most  signal  demonstration  of  the  triumph  of  justice 
in  the  Dreyfus  case.  Dreyfus  himself  had  been 
fully  rehabilitated  and  restored  to  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  Major.  Throughout  the  entire  year  the 
mind  of  France  was  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the 
effort  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  under  the  separation  law  passed  at 
the  end  of  1905.  On  February  17  the  Pope  issued 
an  encyclical  condemning  the  law,  but  at  the  same 
time  advising  the  faithful  to  maintain  peace.  The 
process  of  taking  the  inventories  of  church  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  spring,  caused  mild  riots  in  many  parts 
of  France.  In  August  the  French  bishops  tried  to 
find  a  means  of  reconciling  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  the  matter  of  “cultural  associations’’  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  but  when  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Pope  was  asked  he  issued  another 


encyclical,  absolutely  forbidding  every  sort  of 
association  that  might  be  permissible  under  the 
law.  The  Church  was  thus  left  without  any  means 
of  taking  legal  title  to  its  property  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  year  of  grace  on  December  11. 
Finally,  just  before  the  year  of  probation  expired. 
Minister  Briand  issued  a  circular  giving  permission 
to  hold  services  in  the  churches  on  the  application 
of  any  two  persons,  under  the  old  law  of  1881, 
applying  to  public  meetings,  this  application  to  be 
good  for  a  year.  But  this  concession  was  promptly 
rejected  at  Rome,  and  when  December  1 1  came,  no 
means  remained  by  which  a  Catholic  priest  in 
France  could  continue  to  perform  Ins  duties  and 
remain  at  the  same  time  in  good  standing  both  with 
the  Government  and  with  his  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  ma- 
neuvres  for  position.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Church  to  put  the  Government  in  the  light  of  a 
persecuting  power,  and  of  the  Government  to 
avoid  that  attitude.  Therefore,  every  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unnecessary  force; 
religious  exercises  in  the  churches  were  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  although  the  names  of  priests  officiating 
in  violation  of  the  law  were  taken,  and  a  new  law 
was  introduced  offering  still  other  possibilities  of 
accommodation.  This,  too,  was  rejected  by  the 
Vatican.  The  Government  suppressed  clerical  sal¬ 
aries  and  took  possession  of  the  official  residences 
occupied  by  the  bishops  and  priests.  The  year 
closed  with  the  dispute  still  at  its  height. 


THE  KAISER’S  TROUBLES 

GERMANY’S  colonial  enterprise  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  Africa  has  been  prolific  of  scandals.  Hor¬ 
rible  atrocities,  as  well  as  financial  corruption, 
have  been  charged  against  her  officials.  A  war 
against  the  Hereros  has  been  raging  for  years  with 
little  glory  to  the  German  arms.  Finally,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  try  the  value  of 
a  new  broom,  and  he  took  the  revolutionary  step 
of  displacing  the  aristocratic  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
and  substituting  a  young  business  man  of  Jewish 
blood,  Bernhard  Dernburg.  Herr  Dernburg  is  the 
son  of  a  newspaper  editor,  and  spent  some  years  in 
the  service  of  a  German  bank  in  New  York.  It  was 
said,  by  some  with  satisfaction  and  by  others  with 
anger,  that  he  would  carry  American  ideas  into  the 
Colonial  Office.  But  the  change  was  not  enough 
to  appease  the  Reichstag,  which  reflected  the  in¬ 
tense  unpopularity  of  the  Colonial  business  in  the 
country.  When  the  time  came  in  December  to  vote 
the  supplementary  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
army  that  was  fighting  the  African  natives,  the  So¬ 
cialists,  Clericals,  and  Poles  were  able  to  muster  a 
majority  of  ten  against  it,  the  Government  receiv¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  various  Conservative,  Lib¬ 
eral,  and  Radical  groups.  This  action,  if  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Government,  meant  the  recall  of  the  troops 
from  the  field  and  the  abandonment  of  the  war  in 
disgrace.  The  Emperor  immediately  dissolved  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  elections  for  a  new  one  have 
been  fixed  for  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 

Germany  was  convulsed  during  the  year  by  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Prince  LIo- 
henlohe,  containing  very  frank  accounts  of  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Bismarck  at  the 
time  of  the  latter’s  fall.  It  appeared  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  causes  of  the  break  between  Bismarck  and 
his  imperial  master  were  the  Chancellor’s  cynical 
policy  of  “squaring’’  Russia  behind  the  back  of 
Germany’s  ally,  Austria^  and  his  insistence  upon 
ruthless  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Social¬ 
ists.  The  real  underlying  cause,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  room  for  only  one  man  on  the 
summit  of  power  in  Germany,  and  that  neither  the 
Emperor  nor  Bismarck  was  willing  to  let  the  other 
be  that  one. 

PERSIA  UP  TO  DATE 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  Persia  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  constitutional  governments.  The  people 
had  been  discontented  with  the  corruption  and  op¬ 
pression  of  their  officials,  and  by  economic  distress. 
Finally,  a  Moslem  priest  who  had  been  expressing 


his  opinions  in  public  was  arrested.  Thereupon  a 
general  strike  broke  out,  headed  by  the  priests,  the 
shops  in  the  bazaar  at  Teheran  were  closed,  and 
several  thousand  men  camped  in  the  grounds  of  the 
British  Legation  and  announced  that  they  would  stay 
until  the  British  Government  did  something  about 
their  grievances.  The  Shah  finally  yielded  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  national  council,  which  may  fairly  be  called 
the  first  Persian  Parliament.  It  is  called  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  National  Consultation,  and  is  to  have  control 
over  the  Ministers,  even  to  the  point  of  dismissal. 
It  is  not  chosen  by  election,  but  is  an  Assembly 
of  Notables.  The  peasants  are  not  represented. 


A  YEAR  OF  TERROR  IN  RUSSIA 

RUSSIA  has  run  the  whole  gamut  of  political 
experience  in  1906.  She  has  seen  her  first 
Parliament  elected,  dissolved,  and  outlawed, 
and  her  people  subjected  to  the  extremes  of  anarch¬ 
ical  disorder  and  tyrannical  repression.  The  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  first  Duma  were  held  in  April  end  May, 
and  the  assembly  met  May  10  in  the  Tauride  Pal¬ 
ace  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Government,  under  M. 
Goremykin,  who  had  succeeded  Count  Witte  as 
Prime  Minister,  had  overreached  itself  in  its  effort 
to  control  the  elections.  It  had  introduced  a 
complicated  system  of  double  election  with  the  idea 
that  the  ignorant  voters  would  be  confused  or  over¬ 
ridden.  But  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme  was 
to  suppress  the  conservative  minority,  which  could 
not  carry  any  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and  so  leave 
it  almost  totally  without  representation.  The  Duma 
from  the  first  took  up  the  position  of  stubborn  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Government.  It  demanded  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  political  offenses,  and  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  before  allowing 
anything  else  to  be  done.  The  ministers  were 
hooted  down  when  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  tribune.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  who  controlled  the  assembly  to  force 
the  dismissal  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  substitution 
of  one  responsible  to  Parliament.  They  seemed  at 
one  time  to  be  on  the  verge  of  succeeding,  but  the 
reactionary  elements  at  Court  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  Czar’s  will  long  enough  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
transformation  of  the  Government.  The  Duma 
was  suddenly  dissolved  on  July  23,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  public  sen¬ 
timent  by  replacing  Premier  Goremykin,  with  the 
more  liberal  Stolypin.  About  a  third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Duma  met  in  the  woods  at  Viborg  in 
Finland,  and  issued  a  manifesto  urging  the  Russian 
people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits 
for  the  army  until  a  new  Duma  should  be  assem¬ 
bled.  They  also  warned  foreign  financiers  that  no 
debts  incurred  by  the  autocratic  Government  would 
be  recognized.  This  manifesto,  secretly  circulated 
throughout  Russia,  had  some  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  not  enough  to  cripple  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued.  Liberal 
leaders  were  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  and  frightful 
massacres,  nominally  directed  against  the  Jews, 
but  really  organized  by  the  officials  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  reforms,  broke  out  in  the  various 
cities.  The  activity  of  the  fighting  revolutionists, 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Duma,  was  resumed,  and  a  peculiarly  atrocious 
attempt  was  directed  against  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  A  bomb  was  thrown  into  his  house  during 
a  reception,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  frightfully  injuring  M.  Stolypin’s  daughter. 
Disaffection  spread  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  seri¬ 
ous  mutinies  occurred  at  Sveaborg,  Kronstadt,  and 
other  places.  The  Government  maintained  its 
position,  however,  and  the  liberal  system  promised 
by  the  proclamation  of  October  30,  1905,  still  nom¬ 
inally  remained  in  force.  A  new  Duma  is  to  be 
elected  under  precautions  which  the  authorities 
hope  will  insure  a  larger  proportion  of  conservative 
members,  and  its  meeting  is  promised  for  March. 

CHINA  ON  THE  MARCH 

Even  China  has  been  caught  in  the  stream  of 
progress.  Not  only  has  her  military  system  been 
reorganized  under  Japanese  direction,  so  that  an 
efficient  fighting  force  with  unlimited  possibilities 
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:  )f  development  has  been  created,  but  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  astute  Empress  Dowager,  having  wisely 
resolved  to  take  the  lead  in  this  direction,  instead 
of  waiting,  like  the  Czar,  to  have  her  hand  forced 
by  a  popular  uprising,  has  been  able  to  act  with 
that  leisurely  deliberation  so  congenial  to  Chinese 
habits  of  mind.  She  has  sent  a  commission  abroad 
to  study  foreign  methods  of  government,  and  has 


begun  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  deliberative 
assembly,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fully  per¬ 
fected  in  about  twelve  years.  Meanwhile  she  is 
introducing  gradual  reforms  in  the  details  of  the 
administrative  machinery.  Thus  the  progressive 
ideas  that  nearly  cost  the  young  Emperor  his  life 
seven  years  ago  have  now  been  adopted  by  the  chief 
of  the  reactionists.  Three  ancient  monarchies — Rus¬ 
sia,  Persia,  and  China,  one  of  them  the  oldest  and 


most  populous  in  the  world,  and  all  together  com¬ 
prising  a  third  of  the  human  race — may  be  said  to 
have  been  fairly  started  within  the  past  year  on  the 
road  of  constitutional  government.  There  are  really 
no  absolute,  irresponsible  monarchies  left  except 
Turkey,  Morocco,  and  a  few  barbarous  tribes,  and 
even  those  have  been  so  brought  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  civilized  powers  that  the  despotic  authority 
of  their  rulers  is  hardly  more  than  a  name. 


INVENTION  AND  EXPLORATION 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  AIR 

THE  year  1906  has  brought  the  world  to  the 
verge  of  the  discovery  of  the  secret  that  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  human  life  —  the 
secret  of  flight.  Experiments  in  Europe  and 
America  have  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  practical 
aerial  navigation  but  mastery  of  the  art  of  balanc¬ 
ing.  The  common  balloon  and  the  dirigible  gas 
bag  have  not  been  neglected — the  first  inter¬ 
national  balloon  race  came  off  September  29  and 
was  won  by  an  American,  Lieutenant  Lahm;  the 
first  balloon  chase  held  in  America  was  started 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October  22;  and  gigantic 
aerostats  have  been  built,  such  as  M.  Henri 
Deutsch’s  Ville  dc  Paris,  with  its  203  feet  of 
length  and  its  seventy  horse-power  motor;  Count 
Zeppelin’s  new  monster,  the  greatest  yet  built,  410 
feet  long  and  38  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  he 
resisted  a  wind  blowing  at  33*4  miles  an  hour;  the 
aerial  war- fleet  constructed  by  France  for  service  at 
fortified  posts;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  craft  in 
which  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  would  have  gone  to  the 
North  Pole  if  he  had  had  a  good  chance.  But  interest 
in  these  developments  of  an  old  idea  has  been 
quite  overshadowed  by  the  progress  of  the  air¬ 
ship  of  the  future — the  ship  that  needs  no  gas 
bag,  but  sails  like  a  bird  by  its  own  power. 
M.  Santos-Dumont  created  a  sensation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23  by  traveling  150  feet  near  Paris  with  his 
box-kite  aeroplane,  the  14-bis.  By  this  ex¬ 
ploit  he  won  the  Archdeacon  Cup,  offered  to  the 
first  aeronaut  who  should  fly  with  a  motor-driven 
aeroplane  for  a  distance  of  82  feet  with  an  angle  of 
drop  not  exceeding  25  per  cent.  On  November  12 
he  flew  689  feet  with  the  same  machine,  ft  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  in  Europe  that  the  flight  of  Santos- 
Dumont  on  October  23  was  the  first  ever  made  in 
an  aeroplane  driven  by  mechanical  power,  but  if 
the  accounts  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  can  be  believed 
his  feats  have  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers,  of  that  place, 
who  are  said  to  have  built  a  machine  that  has  flown, 
with  one  of  them  on  board,  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles  at  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour.  They  have 
recently  finished  a  new  twenty-eight  to  thirty  horse¬ 
power  motor,  with  which  they  expect  to  drive  a 
new  aeroplane  five  hundred  miles  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  The  secrecy  with  which  they  have  sur¬ 
rounded  their  trials  has  been  responsible  for  such 
incredulity  as  has  been  expressed  concerning  their 
achievements.  Many  other  inventors  have  turned 
out  promising  airships,  and  large  prizes  have  been 
offered  in  England  and  France  for  the  first  mechan¬ 
ical  flyers  to  cover  specified  distances. 

BESIEGING  THE  POLE 

Arctic  records  have  been  broken  in  1906  by  Com¬ 
mander  Peary,  who  has  planted  the  American  flag 
thirty-two  nautical  miles  nearer  the  North  Pole  than 
the  Italian  flag  left  there  six  years  before  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cagni,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s  expedi¬ 
tion.  Peary’s  record  of  87  degrees  6  minutes  north 
latitude  was  achieved  by  wonderful  skill  and  dar¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  most  adverse  conditions,  the  ice 
proving  treacherous  even  in  winter,  and  the  sledge 
dash  being  checked  again  and  again,  and  finally 
hopelessly  blocked  by  open  water.  From  the  time 
Peary’s  ship,  the  Roosevelt ,  left  Sydney,  Nova 


Scotia,  July  16,  1905,  until  her  return  was  only 
fifteen  months,  and  the  party  came  back  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO 

Central  Africa  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  field 
for  exploration,  and  has  become  one  for  commer¬ 
cial  development.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  has 
now  advanced  from  the  south  to  a  point  over  two 
thousand  miles  north  of  Cape  Town  and  about  four 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  once  mysterious  Victoria 
Falls.  Of  the  gap  between  the  northern  end  of 
the  South  African  system  and  the  southern  end  of 
the  Egyptian  system  the  greater  part  is  bridged 
by  regular  steam  transportation  on  lake  and  river. 


RECREATION 

SHIFTING  BASEBALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

THE  baseball  season  of  1906  was  notable  for 
the  downfall  of  the  “Giants,”  New  York’s 
joy  and  pride.  After  winning  the  National 
League  championship  for  two  years  in  succession, 
and  the  world’s  championship  in  1905,  they  were 
ousted  from  the  lead  in  their  own  league  in  1906 
by  the  Chicago  “Cubs,”  who  distanced  all  com¬ 
petition  early  in  the  season.  But  the  pride  of  the 
“Cubs”  had  a  fall  in  the  post-season  series,  when 
the  championship  of  the  world  was  captured  by 
the  Chicago  “White  Sox,”  who  had  raced  to  the 
front  in  the  American  League  from  a  lowly  posi¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  had  seemed  to  be  merely  humble 
spectators  of  the  struggle  of  the  New  York  “High¬ 
landers,”  the  Philadelphia  “Athletics,”  and  the 
Cleveland  “Napoleons”  for  the  mastery. 

CHRISTIANIZED  FOOTBALL 

The  agitation  against  the  carnage  of  the  football 
field  in  1905  led  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  rules, 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  brutality  and  adding 
to  the  interest  of  the  game  by  encouraging  open 
play.  Some  colleges,  led  by  Columbia,  refused  to 
tolerate  the  sport  even  under  the  new  conditions, 
but  most  of  the  leading  exponents  of  football  sci¬ 
ence  remained  in  the  field  under  the  revised  rules. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  experiment  proved 
successful.  The  mortality  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  spectators  found  the  game  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  old  one.  Mass  plays,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  injuries,  were  almost  abolished  by 
the  rule  requiring  the  side  with  the  ball  to  gain  ten 
yards  in  three  downs.  Open  play  was  further  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  introduction  of  the  “forward  pass,” 
the  “on-side  kick,”  and  a  number  of  minor  inno¬ 
vations.  The  general  result  of  the  first  season’s 
campaign  under  the  new  rules  was  to  leave  Yale  and 
Princeton,  which  played  a  tie,  no-score  game  with 
each  other,  the  only  undefeated  teams  in  the  East. 
Western  claims  of  superiority  were  rudely  shaken 
when  on  the  same  day  Michigan  was  beaten  by 


Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  by  the  Carlisle  Indians 
by  identical  scores  of  17  to  o. 

INTERNATIONAL  YACHTING 

The  first  race  for  the  gold  cup  presented  by  King 
Edward  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  as  a  per¬ 
petual  challenge  trophy  was  sailed  off  Newport, 
August  8,  and  won  by  F.  H.  Smith’s  sloop  Effort 
on  time  allowance.  In  September  the  Germans, 
incited  by  the  Kaiser,  made  a  gallant  raid  with 
their  little  yachts  of  the  “Sonderklasse”  upon  the 
“Roosevelt  Cup,”  offered  by  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club,  but  the  series  of  races  sailed  off  Marblehead 
was  won  by  the  American  boat  Vim. 

JOY  FOR  CORNELL  -  SORROW  FOR  HARVARD 

In  intercollegiate  rowing  the  year  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  Cornell  again  swept  the  field,  beating  Har¬ 
vard  at  Cambridge  on  May  25  by  three  lengths  and 
a  half,  defeating  Pennsylvania  with  her  second  crew 
on  Cayuga  Lake  five  days  later,  and  finally  winning 
the  intercollegiate  regatta  at  Poughkeepsie.  Har¬ 
vard  beat  Yale  at  New  London  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years,  and  then  sent  her  crew  to  England 
in  the  hope  of  conquering  Cambridge,  the  winner 
of  the  annual  race  with  Oxford.  This  hope  was 
disappointed,  Cambridge  winning  by  two  lengths. 
Harvard  made  better  time  in  this  race  than  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  made  when  she  beat  Oxford  in  the  spring. 
A  Belgian  crew  won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at 
Henley — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  regatta 
that  the  prize  has  gone  outside  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  American  oarsmen  fell  under  a  cloud  in  that 
quarter  in  consequence  of  a  scandal  affecting  the 
Vesper  Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Henley 
stewards  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  their  plan  of  excluding  American  competition. 

VICTORIOUS  AMERICAN  MARKSMEN 

Another  international  event  of  interest  was  the 
rifle  match  in  which  a  team  from  the  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment,  New  York  National  Guard,  defeated  a  team 
of  the  Queen’s  Westminster  Volunteers,  brought 
over  by  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  The  match, 
which  was  for  a  shield  presented  by  Sir  Howard, 
was  shot  at  Creedmoor,  October  2  and  3.  The  Sev¬ 
enth  Regiment  made  1,648  points  to  1,588  for  the 
Queen’s  Westminsters.  The  defeated  team  made 
98  points  more  than  it  had  made  at  home  the  year 
before  when  it  beat  the  Seventh  Regiment  at  Bisley. 
“Such  shooting,”  said  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  “has 
never  been  seen  at  Creedmoor  or  anywhere  else.” 

THE  WORLD’S  ATHLETES  AT  ATHENS 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  international 
competitions  of  the  year  were  the  Olympic  Games 
at  Athens,  April  22,  which  have  been  described  as 
“without  doubt  the  most  imposing  athletic  spec¬ 
tacle  the  world  has  seen.”  Fifteen  countries  were 
represented,  counting  the  British  Empire  as  one 
country,  and  other  empires  on  the  same  basis.  The 
United  States,  although  represented  by  only  43  en¬ 
tries  against  858  for  other  countries,  including  298 
for  Greece,  73  for  France,  and  66  for  the  British 
Empire,  won  eleven  firsts  against  four  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  which  came  next,  three  for  Greece, 
two  for  Sweden,  and  one  each  for  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  The  American  team  won  75  l/e  points, 
the  British  41,  the  Swedish  28,  the  Greek  27^, 
and  all  other  countries  combined  44^. 
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IMPORTING  HOLY  WATER 


pOR  many  years  the  royal  families  of  Europe  have  used 
the  River  Jordan  waters  for  baptismal  purposes.  An 
American,  who  recently  visited  Palestine,  learned  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  and  observed  that  most  of  the  visitors  to  the  holy  river 
carried  away  jars  of  water  for  similar  uses.  He  therefore 
arranged  to  have  great  quantities  of  the  water  barreled  and 
shipped  to  this  country.  The  lower  picture  show£  this  initial 
process  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Thence  the  water  was 
carted  over  the  Judean  mountains  to  the  railroad  terminus  at 
Jerusalem.  The  upper  photograph  shows  the  railroad  station 
in  that  city,  whence  the  holy  water  was  carried  to  Joppa, 
to  be  loaded  on  a  vessel  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
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This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  our 
the  famous  Oroya  Railroad.  The  next  article 


AT  THE  end  of  the  driveway  known  as  the  Ninth  of  Decem- 
/\  her,  where,  late  every  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  gente  decente  of  Lima  may  be  seen  at  their  best, 
/  stands  the  monument  to  Colonel  Francisco  Bolognesi, 

who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Arica  during  the  great 
war  with  the  Chileans  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Bolognesi  and  his 
two  thousand  Peruvians  were  surrounded  by  twice  their  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  when  called  upon  to  surrender,  refused.  | i-Al 
ultimo  cartucho  /” — “to  the  last  cartridge” — said  Bolognesi.  So  the 
Chileans  attacked,  bombarding  the  town  from  their  squadron  in 
the  harbor,  storming  the  Morro  and  the  height  above  the  town, 
occupied  by  Bolognesi  and  his  men.  The  Peruvians  fought  as 
their  leader  had  promised,  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted; 
then  they  fought  hand  to  hand.  Just  what  happened  at  the  end 
none  of  the  reports  of  the  battle  which  I  have  read  take  the 
trouble  to  say,  but  what  the  Peruvian  of  this  generation  believes, 
what  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  steamship  smoke  room  will  tell 
you,  is  that  the  Peruvians  not  only  fought  to  the  last  cartridge  but 
died  to  the  last  man;  that  Bolognesi’s  lieutenant,  Ugarte,  rather 
than  surrender,  spurred  his  horse  off  the  cliff  that 
dropped  sheer  seven  hundred  feet  to  the  sea,  while 
Bolognesi  himself  died  where  he  stood,  and  fell  with 
his  arms  wrapped  about  the  flag. 

He  has  become  a  legendary  hero  now — this  Latin- 
Peruvian,  and  his  lieutenant — like  that 
Teuton-Peruvian,  Grau,  who  performed 
such  prodigies  at  sea  in  the  same  war  and 

whose  statue  stands  in  the  square  at  _ g 

Callao  nine  miles  away.  On  a  bookshop  ,  Jfe- . »-i 

wall  in  Arequipa,  far  up  in  the  interior,  , 

I  saw  a  poster  picturing  Ugarte  spurring 
his  horse  off  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  In  the 
firemen’s  house  at  Mollendo — a  village  of 
stucco  and  corrugated  iron  stuck  on  a 
bare  hillside  of  the  southern  coast,  with 
a  thunderous  surf  forever  pounding  at  its 
feet — I  saw  a  wandering  troupe  of  players 
one  night.  It  was  warm  and  crowded  in  the  little 
engine  house,  the  lamps  smoked,  and  that  “aplaudido 
tenor  comico  nacional,  Sanchez  Osorio,”  did  not 
seem  so  funny  to  us,  perhaps,  as  he  did  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mollendo,  who  have  nothing  much  to  do  from 
month  to  month  but  watch  the  freighters  anchored  off 
shore,  kill  fleas,  and  now  and  then  bury  another  victim 
of  bubonic  plague  in  the  wind-swept  little  cemetery 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  So  we  left  before  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  over  and  went  to  bed,  but  just  as  we  were 
getting  drowsy,  lulled  by  the  steady  boom  of  the  surf 
— which  is  something  tremendous  in  these  parts — there 
was  a  great  hubbub  in  the  engine  house  across  the  street 
and  much  stamping  and  cheers.  It  kept  up  for  a  long 
time  with  quiet  intervals  in  which  we  could  hear  a  tenor 
voice  ringing  out  long  reverberating  words.  They  were 
cheering  that  “notable  spectacle”  with  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  promised  the  entertainment  should  end, 

“a  ‘monologue  in  original  verse  entitled  ‘A  Soldier 
of  Peru,  or  the  Martyrs  of  Arica,’  de  die  ado  d  la 
gloriosa  memoria  de  los  heroes  Bolognesi  y  Alfonso 
Ugarte." 


South  American  neighbors.  The  last  article  described 
will  treat  of  the  human  side  of  the  Peruvians 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  WAR  HERO  OF  PERU 


South  America’s  Franco-Prussian  War 

\AJHEN  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  began,  Peru 
''  was  the  dominant  power  of  the  west  coast.  She  was 
wealthy,  her  army  and  navy  were  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest,  her  capital  city  had  all  the  prestige  which 
attached  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
home  of  the  viceroys,  the  aristocracy  which  preserved 


best  the  blood  and  traditions  of  the  conquerors.  When 
the  war  ended  she  was  beaten  and  broken.  Her  ships 
were  captured  or  sunk,  her  fighting  men  gone;  her 
seaports,  even  to  their  lighthouses,  razed,  her  proud 
old  capital  sacked  by  the  invaders.  The  enemy’s  horses 
had  trampled  over  its  parks,  the  enemy’s  soldiers  had 
bunked  in  its  ancient  library,  and — so  they  will  tell  you 
in  Lima — Jit  their  cigarillos  with  the  illuminated  pages 
of  precious  old  books.  It  was  merely  another  of  those 
examples  of  the  old  succumbing  to  the  new ;  vivacity 
and  grace  and  charm — and,  perhaps,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  incompetence  and  effeminacy— crushed  by  fresh 
strength  and  preparedness.  The  Chileans  were  proud 
enough  in  those  days  to  be  called  the  Yankees  of  South 
America.  They  ended  the  war  masters  of  the  west 
coast.  They  pushed  their  coast  line  many  hundred 
miles  farther  north,  they  took  away  from  Bolivia  her 
Pacific  outlet  and  locked  her  up  inland,  they  took  away 
from  Peru  what  they  went  to  war  to  get — her  incredibly 


rich  province  of  Tarapaca.  Two  more  of  Peru’s  provinces,  Tacna 
and  Arica,  Chile  was  to  hold  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  people  of  the  provinces  themselves  were  to  determine  by  a 
vote  to  which  country  they  were  to  belong.  When  the  ten  years 
were  ended,  in  1893,  Peru,  still  weak  from  the  war,  and  further 
distressed  at  the  time  by  revolution,  had  no  power  to  force  the 
holding  of  this  plebiscite.  Chile  did  nothing— the  people  of  the 
disputed  provinces  still  being  strongly  Peruvian — to  bring  it  about. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  done,  probably  nothing  ever  will  be.  Nobody 
outside  of  Peru  believes  that  Chile  will  ever  give  up  the  captured 
territory  unless  forced  to  do  so.  There  are  no  indications  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  Peru  could  furnish  such  power.  From  the  nitrate  prov¬ 
inces  which  Chile  took  from  Peru  she  has  already  collected,  in 
export  duties  alone,  some  three  hundred  million  dollars;  with  what 
was  once  Peru’s  property  she  supports  her  strong  army  and  navy 
and  pays  almost  all  her  expenses;  nitrate  has  been  such  an  easy 
road  to  wealth  that  Chile  has  hardly  bothered  with  anything  else. 
“In  twenty-five  years  more,”  so  your  Peruvian  host  will  talk,  as 
you  stand  there  near  Bolognesi’s  statue,  with  the  carriage  chains 
jangling  by — “in  twenty-five  years  they  will  take  out 
forty  million  tons  more  of  saltpetre — three  billion  dol¬ 
lars  Chilean — a  billion  and  a  half  of  export  duties.  No 
nation” — and  as  he  grinds  the  steel  into  the  wound,  in 
a  sort  of  pride  of  pain,  he  throws  in  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  little  lost  through  a  treaty  un¬ 
fulfilled,  all  that  won  by  the  Chileans, 
openly,  by  strength  of  arms — “I  tell 
you  no  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ever  paid  such  tribute!  The 
greatest  war  indemnity  recorded  by 
history  was  that  paid  by  France  to  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war — 
five  billion  francs.  The  tribute  exacted 
by  Chile  amounts  to  five  billion  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  million  francs,  of 
which  our  part  was  four  billion  four 
hundred  and  forty  million.  And  the 
Frenchmen  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  francs 
per  head.  We  paid,  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighty  francs.  Their  indemnity 
meant  only  two  years’  public  expenses,  ours  meant  pub¬ 
lic  expenses  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years!” 

Out  of  defeat  and  bitterness  such  as  this  the  new 
Peru  is  springing,  the  industrial  Peru  ^f  sugar  and 
silver,  cotton  and  copper.  It  is  the  new  Peru  which 
set  up  a  gold  standard,  which  is  drilling  oil  wells,  mak¬ 
ing  roads,  studying  subsoil  irrigation,  building  faster 
steamships,  bringing  millions  of  dollars  of  American 
capital  to  its  Andean  mines.  And  as  we  are  concerned 
here  not  so  much  with  these  things,  with  causes  and 
national  right  and  wrong  as  with  flesh-and-blood  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  how  they  feel  and  think,  I  have  told  here 
of  this  statue  of  Bolognesi  because,  in  a  way,  it  is 
Peru’s  very  heart  turned  inside  out  and  set  up  there  in 
bronze  and  stone. 


Colonel  Bolognesi  and  the  Carriage  Parade 

TN  most  countries  in  such  a  public  place,  where  car- 
-*•  riages  parade  and  pretty  ladies  come  to  take  the  air 
and  show  their  dresses,  you  find  the  statue  of  some 
conquering  hero,  sword  aloft,  his  war  horse  rearing, 
front  hoofs  pawing  the  air — the  image  of  martial 
strength  and  victory.  The  statue  which  stands  on  the 
top  of  this  column  is  that  of  a  beaten  soldier ;  his  body 
is  swaying  and  about  to  fall,  his  right  hand  grips  a  use¬ 
less  revolver,  his  left  clasps  the  battle  flag — every  line 
hopelessness  and  defeat.  I  do  not  mean  to 


THE  CENTRAL  PLAZA  AT  LIMA  AND  THE  CATHEDRAL  WHERE  MAY  BE  SEEN  THE  BONES  OF  PIZARRO 


No  travel  in  the  world  is  so  luxurious  as  that  from 
Chicago  to  California.  Both  as  to  scenery  and  train 
equipment  no  route  is  so  attractive. 


The  Overland  Limited 


Leaves  Chicago  daily,  electric  lights  in  every  berth — all 
the  latest  books  and  papers — news  of  the  world  bulletine  1 
twice  daily  and  in  extras  when  occasion  warrants. 


Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


Write  for  booklets  telling  about  California,  to 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 


This  furnace  marvel,  with  all  the  fire  on  top, 
not  only  consumes  smoke  and  gases,  which  go  to 
waste  in  other  furnaces,  hut  gets  as  much  heat 
out  of  cheapest  coal  as  highest  grade  anthracite 
will  yield.  There  is  where  the  saving  comes  in. 

A.  C.  Burgess,  of  the  college  town  of  Cberlin,  O..  Writes: 
“For  three  years  your  Underfeed  Furnace  has 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  takes  very  little 
attention  and  keeps  a  very  even  heat.  We  are 
heating  ten  rooms  upstairs,  four  large  rooms 
downstairs  and  two  large  halls— one  60  feet  long. 

All  are  kept  Warm  enough  for  students’  study 
rooms.  Have  used  about  20  tons  of  soft  slack 
coal  each  year,  costing  $2  per  ton.  The  Under¬ 
feed  keeps  fire  very  nicely— l  have  had  it  keep  six 
days  through  a  Warm  spell  without  touching  it.” 

Dr.  H.  E.  Ramsey,  of  Allegheny.  Pa..  Writes: 

“Two  of  my  neighbors,  with  expensive  hot  Water 
systems,  nearly  always  had  a  volume  of  smoks 
coming  out  of  their  chimneys  equal  to  a  small 
Rolling  Mill.  I  think  your  furnace  the  best  on  the 
market— ciean  and  economical.” 

Illustration  shows  furnace  with  casing  cut  out,  to  show 
how  coal  is  forced  up  under  fire — which  burns  on  top. 
It  is  fully  described  in  our  i  llustrated  Underfeed  Booklet. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  with  fac-simile  letters  just  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  testimonials  above.  Heating  nians 
and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours 
—FREE.  Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with 
whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck- Williamson  Co. ,  328  W.  5th,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dealers — Write  for  our  New  Year’s  Proposition. 


A  SMOKY  SKY-LINE  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  many  a  house  owner  is 
needlessly  spending  his  good  money  for  profitless  stock  in  the  Aerial  Soot 
Trust.  The  question  of  smoke  consumption,  a  burning  issue  in  hundreds  of 
municipalities,  has  been  solved  by  thousands  who  have  demonstrated  that  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  is  saved  on  their  coal  bills  by  the 


BurnYour  Smoke  -Save 

i  to  §  Of  "You ir  Coal  Bills 


Dear  Mr.  Hughes, - 

You  are  right --medium  is  as  forceful  as  matter .  This 
letter,  for  example,  would  gain  50^  in  attractive¬ 
ness  if  written  on  COUPON  BOND  paper.  Yes,  COUPON 
BOND  costs  more  than  common  correspondence  paper — 
and  is  worth  it  ! 

|  COUPON  BOND  is  crisp  and  business-like  ;  its  strength 


is  astonishing;  you  can  tell  it  by  the  feel, 
before  looking  for  the  water-mark. 

With  kind  regards,  truly  yours, 
AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  00.,  HOLYOKE,  MAOS. 
N.  B.  Y/e  want  every  business  man  to  have  a 
sample  book  showing  weights  and  colors 


Much  has  been  printed  about  the  life  insurance  business 
during  the  past  year.  Let  me  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to 
a  few  things  regarding  1  he  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

It  is  as  solvent  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

Every  contract  with  it  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Every  asset  claimed  by  the  Society  has  been  found  by  in¬ 
dependent  expert  accountants,  and  re-appraised  in  value  on  a 
conservative  basis. 

Loans  have  been  verified ;  liabilities  have  been  measured ; 
bad  accounts  have  been  charged  off  or  marked  doubtful. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  investments  and  savings  has 
been  increased  over  $1,200,000  per  annum.  A  still  further 
increase  can  be  relied  upon.  This  will  in  time  result  in  larger 
profits  to  policyholders,  even  if  not  reflected  in  this  year’s  dividends. 

The  Society  has  complied  with  the  new  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  exact  preciseness.  These  laws  provide  every 
safeguard  that  a  wise  Legislature  could  devise  to  protect  policy¬ 
holders.  They  restrict  the  investments  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  They  provide  that  expenses  shall  be  kept  within  proper 
limits  and  control  the  cost  of  new  business.  They  prevent 
rebating  and  political  and  other  blackmail.  They  prevent 
many  questionable  things  that  insurance  companies  have  done 
heretofore. 

Hereafter  every  policy  issued  by  this  Society  will  bear  the 
hall-mark  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  new  management  is  committed  to  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders.  It  understands  thoroughly  that  the  best  adver¬ 
tisement  it  can  have  is  a  satisfied  constituency.  The  effort  of 
the  present  administration  will  be  to  make  this  Society  the  best 
life  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

Life  insurance  in  the  Equitable  is  the  best  asset  you  can 
have.  It  will  grow  better  with  time.  If  you  have  no  insur¬ 
ance,  or  if  you  can  afford  to  increase  the  insurance  you  already 
have,  you  are  doing  your  family  an  injustice  if  you  do  not  take 
it.  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 

We  want  new  policyholders.  We  want  new  agents,  both 
men  and  women,  but  none  except  energetic,  able  and  truthful 
men  and  women  need  apply.  For  such  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity. 

A  life  insurance  policy  runs  longer  and  means  more  to  the 
average  man  than  any  other  contract  he  ever  makes.  There¬ 
fore  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  selecting  a  company  in  which 
to  insure  or  a  company  to  represent.  Safety  and  strength  are 
paramount  to  everything  else.  We  intend  to  keep  the  Equitable 
the  safest  and  strongest  company  in  the  world. 

Address  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1 20 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  full  information  as  to  insurance  or 
an  agency. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President. 
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Sectional 

Book-Cases 


MMMM 


There  is  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  all  other 
makes  of  Sectional 
Bookcases  which  pre¬ 
cludes  an  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the 
home.  The  exclusive 
C  patented  )  features 
of  the  Gunn  System 
give  the  handsome 
appearance  of  a  solid 
piece  of  furniture.  All 
iron  bands  and  sectional 
earmarks  entirely  elim- 
inated.  Roller  bearing,  'gjjffll 
non-binding,  removable  doors  are  found  only 
in  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases.  Look  for  these 
features  before  purchasing.  Take  no  other.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  our  new  complete  catalogue  with  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions  for  library  furnishing.  Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers  of  GUNN 

DESKS  Si  FILING  DEVICES 


\ 


Learn  Expert 
Accounting 
As  a  Profession 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
work  for  a  small  weekly  salary 
when  you  might  be  earning  five 
times  as  much  as  a  Public  Accountant 
or  as  Head  Accountant  or  Auditor  of  a 
big  business.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
willing  to  advance  we  can  make  an 

Expert  Accountant 
and  Auditor 

of  you  at  your  own  home — in  a  short 
time — and  at  a  mere  trifle  of  cost.  It 
will  cost  you  only  about  a  dime  a  day 
— the  price  of  a  good  cigar.  Clerks— 
book-keepers  —  cashiers  —  write  us  TO¬ 
DAY  and  let  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
add  200%  to  your  salary.  We  furnish 
all  text  books  and  accept  the  easiest 
sort  of  easy  payments.  You  earn  while 
you  learn  and  can  double  your  income. 

Let  us  show  you  our  plan.  Don’t  wait 
till  some  one  else  gets  what  you  ougiit 
to  have.  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Write  to-day  for  our  200%  plan. 

International  Accountants’  Society 

61  FORT  ST.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

BECOME  A  TELE  GRAPH  OPERATOR 

at  our  school  and  we  will  guarantee  to  secure  you  a  good  paying  position.  Our  school  ) 

superior  in  every  way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  Fifth  St., Valparaiso,  Ind 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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GARDEN 


BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There  is  big  money  in  poul¬ 
try  raising  when  you  are 
working  along  right  lines; 
when  you  have  efficient 
hatchers  and  brooders  that 
will  rear  the  chicks;  when  you 
are  guided  by  the  advice  of  one 
who  knows,  and  is  most  successful  in  his 
own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000  chickens 
the  past  season  at  the  Model  Farm.  The 
Model  Incubators  are  world  beaters  as  hatch¬ 
ers,  and  the  Model  Colony  Brooder  raised 
as  high  as  98  per  cent  of  the  chicks  hatched. 
Their  use  enabled  the  Model  Farm  to  raise 
a  larger  number  of  chickens  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write 
for  catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dirties  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
“Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters.’’’  It  gives  the 
cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of  the 
poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market  quota¬ 
tions  week  by  week  averaged  for  three 
years.  It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any 
week  in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  a 
broiler  or  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit 
it  would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.  Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 
344  Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

ROSES,  BULBS,  VINES,  SHRUBS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT¬ 
AL  TREES  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  over 
'  half  a  century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us,  as  no 
s  fairer  prices  are  quoted  on 
*  high  quality  goods.  The  best 
are  always  most  satisfactory 
in  results.  We  mail  postpaid, 
Seeds,  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Vines,  Etc.,  and  guarantee 
^  '»  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 

■Jv  -  --&/  larger  by  express  or  freight. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers 
of  over  half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you 
our  elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
53  years.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  488  PAINE SVILLE.  OHIO 


Breed  squabs  to  make  money.  Eat  squabs — and 
ask  for  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  squabs,  winch  are  the 
largest  and  best.  Raised  in  four  weeks,  sell 
for  $2.50  to  $6  doz.  No  mixing  food,  no  night 
labor,  uo  young  to  attend.  Woru  for  women 
which  pays.  We  were  first. 


Visitors  welcome 
at  farm,  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  First  send 
for  our  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  Free  Book, 
“How  to  Make  Money  with 
Squabs.”  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co  ,  324  Howard  St., 
Melrose,  Mass 


DUCK 


1 


. .  s  f'ic/n  no  l 


Beat  hens. 

Markets  . 
eager  for  /  • 
good  ones  t  Rair.  - 
all  over  I  *»’// 

U.S.  Look  \  *ing 
into  this 
important 
branch  of 
poultry. 

Get  our  Free 
Book.  We  sell 
breeding  stock 
•md  all  supplies.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  17,  Ameri¬ 
can  Pekin  Duck  Co. ,  145 
Pearl  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK 
FREE 

Send  for  out  handsome  Free  JJook,  “Duck 
Profits,”  for  up-to-date  information.  Read 
how  big  duck  farms  make 
annu  1  net  prof¬ 
its  of  $20,- 
000. 
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big 


Have 
you  an 
incubator? 

Try  it  on  ducks. 

Women  successful. 
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FREIGHT  PAID 

East  of  Rockies 

This  230  Egg  Incubator 


The  Royal  Jrh,ed,s 

simplest,  surest  hatcher.  Auto-  U 
matic  in  action;  perfect  results,  T-pTAT 

Incubator  and  supply  catalog  1KiAL 

free.  Booklet  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks”  10c.  50 
cent  poultrv  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR  CO. .  Drawer  814.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MONEY  FROM  POULTRY  is  made  by 
those  who  read  poultry,  ,  The  National 
Miller  Purvis,  Editor.  Poultry  Magazine 
From  32  to  56  big  pages  every  month,  finest  il¬ 
lustrations,  best  poultry  raising  information.  Eu- 
j  amelled  paper  and  colored  covers.  Acknowledged 
]  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind.  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents 
!  at  news  stands,  three  recent  copies  for  15  cents. 
POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  24,Pootone.Ill. 


Burpee=Quality 


cost  but  little 
more  than  the 

_  usual  kind,  but 

are  worth  much  more  1  To  convince  you  that  this 
is  true,  let  us  have  a  talk  together.  We  have  spent 
months  of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 


The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims 
for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

Economical  and  perfect  hatch¬ 
ing.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
self  -  regulating.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


240-EGG  $  1 A 

INCUBATOR  Ylv 

120  Egg  Incubator  -  -  $6.50 

60  Egg  Incubator  -  $4.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  -  $5.00 

100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  -  $4.00 

Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  uo  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 
sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book  giving 
full  particulars  ,  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  580,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Raise  SQUABS-11  Pays 

But  you  must  sta't  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 

We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
high  prices  atone  month  of  age.  Profitable,  pleasant, 
^  not  overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital;  small  space.  Others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded — you  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 

ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E  Da  Costa,  N,  J. 


QUALITY  IN  INCUBATORS 


is  like  quality  in  other  goods.  It  always 
Wears,  Satisfies,  and  is  Lasting. 

It  Means  More  and  Stronger  Chicks. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 
Combine  Quality  and  Hatehability 
Send  for  our  Free  260-page  hook  “ Hots  to 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  tfc  Incubators.1* 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Or  Nearest  Branch:. —  New  York.  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Ei 


40  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


You  do  not  pay  for  a 
Great  Western  Incuba¬ 
tor  unless  satisfied.  Best 
hot  water  Incubator  made. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  sells 
at  the  lowest  price.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  40  days  Iree 
trial.  Write  for  Free  catalog. 
Oreat  Western  Incubator  Co. 
931  Liberty,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS 

There  is  big  money  in  poultry  if  you 
start  right.  Our  new  128  page  book 
“POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT” 
tells  how  we  built  from  a  small  start,  the 
largest  pure  bred  poultry  business  in  the 
world.  You  can  succeed  if  you  follow  our  plain 
directions  for  mating,  breeding,  feeding  ami 
care  of  fowls.  Cuts  and  descriptions  ot  all 
breeds,  plans  for  poultry  houses,  lowest  prices  on 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  brooders  and  all  supplies. 
We’ll  start  vou  right.  Book  free  for  10  cents  postage. 
THE  4.  \\.  DULLER  <  O.,  Box  21,  Freeport,  III. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  All  about -our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA _ 

Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Box  731,  Freeport,  Ill. 

ACi  RPFFD^s  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 
4U  DKELU3  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  11th  annual  poultry  book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  7S2,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Cheaper  than  wood — for  lawns, 
churches  and  cemeteries — also 
heavy  steel  picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.  Box  87,  MARION,  IND. 


Ornamental  Fence 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 


Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62,  Ligonier,  Ind.  I  T 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

1907  fells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  els.  B.  H.  CxREIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

( Continued  from  page  22) 


say  that  the  Chileans  were  wicked  wolves  in  this  war,  nor  that  Peru  was  not 
guilty  of  some  pretty  shifty  business  in  her  anti-Chilean  overtures  to  Bolivia; 
all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  to  a  rank  outsider  the  sight  of  such  a  statue  in  such  a  place 
changes  the  significance  of  the  rather  ordinary  little  carriage  parade  filing  past 
it,  and  that  the  people  take  on  an  interest  which  they  didn’t,  perhaps,  have  before. 
The  statisticians  will  tell  you,  as  Mr.  Root  told  the  people  at  Kansas  City  the 
other  day — that  the  value  of  Peru’s  exports  has  increased  in  the  past  eight  years 
from  less  than  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  twenty-eight.  And  that 
seems  a  big  and  important  thing.  But  your  Limenian  host  will  tell  you,  as  you 
stand  beside  the  monument  watching  the  victorias  roll  by,  that  five  years  ago 
there  was  scarcely  one  such  carriage  and  pair  in  town.  “Fifty-four,  sefior ,”  says  he 
impressively,  “fifty-four  in  the  last  two  years.  You  can  see  the  lading  bills  in  the 
customshouse.”  And  that,  when  you  think  of  what  it  implies,  seems  important, 
too.  For  the  beaten  soldier  is  looking  down  on  the  procession  as  it  rolls  round 
and  round,  on  the  big  Chilean  horses  stepping  high,  the  young  men  promenading 
the  sidewalk  and  ogling  the  nihas  as  they  drive  by.  The  band  sounds  in  the 
distance.  The  little  children,  with  their  backs  to  the  driver,  in  half  stockings 
and  big  black  patent-leather  hats,  sit  very  straight  and  solemnly,  the  pale  Peru¬ 
vian  ladies  look  languidly  at  space  out  of  their  black,  sad  eyes.  Everything 
about  this  little  parade  has  a  new  and  special  significance,  for  they  too  have  had 
their  Sedan  and  siege  of  Paris ;  they  too  have  lost  forever  an  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  City  That  Pizarro  Built 

/~XF  all  the  South  American  capitals  Lima  best  preserves  in  touchable  wood  and 
stone,  in  the  very  air  of  it,  the  old  Spain  transplanted  by  the  conquerors. 
Pizarro  himself  founded  it,  in  1535,  and  started  then  walls  which  stand  to-day 
Through  these  streets  the  invaders  dragged  their  precious  falconets,  and  Span¬ 
ish  cavaliers  in  complete  mail,  carrying  lances  or  harquebuses,  clanked  impres¬ 
sively  generations  before  Hudson  sailed  past  the  island  which  is  now  New 
York.  When  a  horse  was  almost  as  strange  a  sight  in  the  New  World  as  a  dino- 
therium,  Pizarro’s  cavalry  galloped  out  toward  the  enemy  with  their  war  bells 
jangling  on  their  metal  breastplates;  priests  of  the  Church  swung  their  censers 
and  recited  the  e.xsurge  Domine  as  the  battle  opened,  nearly  a  century  before 
the  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Dust  had  gathered  on  the  parchment 
records  of  Lima’s  library,  its  university  was  old,  before  the  little  red  school-house 
of  the  States  had  begun.  Its  history  had  been  written  by  its  own  citizens,  its 
clever  young  men  were  satirizing  their  townspeople,  and  writing  verses  after 
the  most  approved  European  models  when  Chicago  was  merely  a  prairie  swamp. 
And  not  all  the  earthquakes  which  have  shaken  it,  nor  the  countless  revolutions 
and  wars,  have  been  able  to  destroy  its  ancient  outlines  and  antique  flavor.  The 
very  atmosphere,  which  blankets  the  town  for  a  good  part  of  the  year  in  a  tawny, 
sunlit  haze — something  more  than  air  and  less  than  mist — seems  designed  to 
shut  in  and  preserve  the  past.  One  may  still  see,  overhanging  the  street,  carved 
balconies  which  the  colonists  patterned  after  those  of  their  native  Andalusia; 
houses  with  inner  courts  big  enough  for  palaces,  great  spike-studded  front  doors 
almost  as  formidable  as  the  gates  of  a  city.  Electric  cars  whir  past  moldering 
old  monastery  walls  within  which  life  has  scarcely  shown  a  ripple  of  change 
in  three  centuries.  In  the  Cathedral  the  sacristan  will  draw  back  the  curtains 
from  a  glass  case  containing  the  very  bones  of  Pizarro.  Standing  on  the  Cathedral 
steps,  you  may  see,  to  the  left,  the  quarter  from  which  the  conspirators  emerged 
on  their  way  to  kill  him.  One,  as  the  legend  goes,  stepped  out  of  the  way  of  a 
mud  puddle,  and  the  others  ordered  him  back,  thinking  that  one  who  was  afraid 
of  water  was  not  the  one  to  wade  through  blood.  To  the  right  across  the  plaza  is 
the  Government  Palace,  in  which  they  surprised  the  old  conqueror,  slaughtered 
his  guard,  and  ran  him  through.  As  he  fell  he  traced  in  his  own  blood  a  cross 
on  the  stone  floor,  kissed  it  and  died.  In  those  days  they  knew  how! 

The  great  war,  which  left  the  country  flat  and  helpless  just  as  the  boom 
was  developing  in  the  Argentine,  its  inaccessibility,  and  the  comparative  lack  of 
opportunity  which  it  offered  to  immigrants  from  Europe  have  combined  to  keep 
it  back.  A  few  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  crossed  the  Pacific,  there  are  British 
and  German  and  occasionally  American  business  men,  but  Peru  has  received 
nothing  like  the  stream  of  colonists  which  has  made  Brazil’s  Little  Germany, 
Italianized  parts  of  the  Argentine,  made  many  of  Chile’s  nitrate  fields  like  British 
colonies.  Superimposed  on  the  remains  of  the  old  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  is  the  new 
Lima  of  telephones  and  trolley  cars,  newspapers  and  clubs.  One  of  its  young  men 
may  occasionally  be  seen,  toward  the  end  of  an  afternoon,  ambling  down  the 
Paseo  atop  some  lofty  hunter;  its  young  women,  who  have  worn  their  mantas  to 
church  Sunday  morning,  may  be  seen  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  races  in  the  most 
prosaically  polite  European  dresses  and  hats.  Its  business  men  have  their 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  applies  the  energy  which  Latin-Americans  used  to 
be  so  fond  of  expending  on  apostrophes  to  liberty  to  the  agitation  of  commercial 
treaties,  customs  reforms,  and  internal  improvements.  Through  all  the  old  quaint 
channels,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to  flow  the  stream  of  modern  utilitarian  life  which 
such  communities  must  accept  to-day  if  they  would  go  forward  instead  of  back. 

Trolley  Cars,  Telephones,  and  Cable  News  on  Linotypes 

BY  trolley  the  startled  gringo  hums  across  the  landscape  from  Callao  to  Lima,  or 
down  to  take  a  swim  with  the  summer  colonists  at  Chorillos — one  almost  expects 
“Chorillos-by-the-Sea.”  The  hotel — there  was  only  one  really  good  hotel  when  we 
were  in  Lima — compared  very  favorably  with  the  best  hotel  of  a  city  of  similar 
size  on  the  Continent ;  round  the  corner  was  a  big  white  marble — or  near-marble, 
for  one  never  quite  knows  in  South  America — club,  where  late  of  an  afternoon  one 
might  meet  many  sorts  of  gentlemen,  from  bankers  to  university  professors,  as 
well-informed,  more  polite,  and  considerably  more  acquainted  with  modern 
languages  than  the  usual  club  crowd  at  home;  find  almost  any  sort  of  paper  from 
our  own  inevitable  “Herald"  to  “La  Vie  Illustre”;  the  London  “'limes”  to 
“Caras  y  Caretas”  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  newspapers  of  this  modern  Lima  have 
cable  news  from  all  over  the  world,  correspondence  from  abroad  and  from  New 
York,  and  in  their  press-rooms  you  find  shock-haired  chollos  panking  the  keys  of 
linotype  machines  with  the  blase  accuracy  of  Park  Row.  Every  afternoon,  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  soldiers,  sturdy,  broad-faced  chollos  or  Indians— suggesting  in 
general  appearance  Japanese  soldiers — in  their  white  service  uniforms  tramp 
through  the  inevitable  dust.  Cocky  Chileans  will  tell  you  that  these  men  can’t 
fight.  Training  their  own  army  with  German  officers,  they  assume  also  that  the 
French  officers  who  train  the  Peruvians  are  inferior.  The  Peruvians  may  not 
have  the  fighting  edge  of  their  southern  rivals— considering  the  climate  they 
grow  up  in  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  they  did  —but  they  are  certainly  a  stocky, 
sturdy-looking  lot,  and  if  their  activity  on  their  football  field  goes  for  anything 
they  have  plenty  of  wind  and  life. 

The  University  of  San  Marcus,  the  charter  of  which  was  granted  by  Charles 
V,  in  1551 — -“ Marcus  was  old  Marcus  when  Harvard  was  a  pup — Marcus  was 
old  M a-a-rcus ’ ’ — belongs  to  old  Lima  as  far  as  its  crumbling  stucco  and  shabby 
courts  and  dusty  fountain  goes,  but  the  new  Lima  is  here  also,  and  the  afternoon 
that  I  looked  in  she  was  there  in  a  roomful  of  dark-eyed  young  men,  puckering 
her  brows  and  taking  notes  on  the  history  lecture  with  the  rest.  The  modern  city 
showed  itself  again  that  same  afternoon  in  the  university’s  new  medical  school, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  their  countrymen  who  had  been  to  Cornell, 
they  were  carving  up  the  remains  of  some  poor,  half-starved  chollos  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Many  of  them  come  down  from  the  interior — these  half-nourished 
brown  men — and,  what  with  drink  or  uncleanness  or  the  change  from  the  thin, 
cold  air  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  tepid  coast,  die  off  like  sheep.  I  saw  dozens 
of  them  that  same  afternoon  in  the  great  “Dos  de  Mai”  hospital  wrapped  in  red 
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What  Expert  Short= 
hand  Writers  Earn 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  Says  Their  Income  is  Larger 
Than  Congressman  s  Salary  Anthracite 
Coal  Investigation  Reporters  Paid 
$50,000  for  Three  Months'  Work 

UNDER  date  of  November  4,  1906,  the 
Milwaukee  Sunday  Sentinel  printed 
an  article,  entitled  “Expert  Court 
Stenographers  in  Milwaukee  Whose  In¬ 
come  is  Larger  Than  a  Congressman’s 
Salary,”  which  detailed  the  work  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  business  it  is  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  in 
that  city.  The  first  paragraph  on  that 
article  follows: 

“When  a  court  re- 
porter  can  make 
clear,  above  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  office  rent 
and  supplies,  more 
money  in  a  year  than 
the  salary  of  a  con¬ 
gressman,  why  is  it 
that  there  are  so  few 
court  reporters? 
Why  do  only  a  small 
per  centof  those  who 
take  up  shorthand 
and  typewriting  as  a 
profession  show  the 
persistence  requii  ed 
to  rise  to  the  top 
notch  in  their  work, 
when  good  court  re¬ 
porters  are  scarci¬ 
ties,  not  only  in  Mil- 
F.  R.  Hanna  waukee,  but  in  every 

An  Official  of  Coal  Strike  In-  Other  city?  The 
vestigation  Reporters  work  is  Clean  and 
fascinating  and  it  offers,  aside  from  the  big 
net  earnings,  many  other  inducements 
usually  demanded  by  a  person  of  a  schol¬ 
arly  turn  of  mind.” 

The  article  proceeded  with  an  account 
of  what  each  expert  shorthand  writer  in 
the  Cream  City  is  doing. 

On  November  n,  the  same  paper  told 
of  the  advancement  of  Joseph  M.  Carney 
from  a  “business  college”  stenographer, 
until  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner  of  Charles  H.  Welch,  the 
veteran  official  reporter  of  the  first  judicial 
district  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  youngest 
expert  in  that  state  whose  income  is  larger 
■'than  that  of  a  Congressman.” 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Milwaukee 
are  common  throughout  the  United  States 
Ill  fact,  the  court  reporters  of  Wisconsin’s 
metropolis  are  not  so  well  paid  as  those  in 
other  cities.  In  Chicago,  a  single  firm  does 
a  business  of  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hanna,  formerly  of  the  firm 
of  Hanna  &  Budlong,  in  a  recent  address, 
told  how  that  firm  handled  the  reporting 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
Investigation,  for  which  they  received  a 
trifi  ?  over  $50,000  and  the  work  took  less 
than  three  months.  The  case  of  the  Mer- 
ganthaler  Linotype  Company  vs.  the  Mono¬ 
type  Company,  tried  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago,  lasted  but  two  weeks.  It  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Hanna  and  his  firm  was 
paid  $5,000  for  that  work.  Throughout  the 
entire  country  the  men  engaged  in  this 
class  of  work  are  paid  the  best  salaries. 

After  graduating  from  a  business  col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Carney  went  to  work  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  stenographer,  his  first  posiuon 
paying  him  but  $3  a  week.  He  then  se¬ 
cured  instruction  by  correspondence  from 
expert  court  reporters,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  proficient  to  perform  this  class  of 
work.  His  ability  he  owes  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  obtained  from  the  home  study 
course  of  the  Success  Shorthand  School. 

This  school  has  graduated  hundreds  of 
these  experts,  who  are  now  employed  as 
court  reporters,  private  secretaries,  in 
legal  work  and  hold  the  best  positions 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  head  of 
the  Chicago  School  are  those  who  were 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  court 
reporting  business  in  the  world,  while 
Frank  R.  Hanna,  whose  work  on  the  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Strike  Investigation  is  men¬ 
tioned  above,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
school  in  New  York  City. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  or  young  woman 
with  no  knowledge  of  shorthand,  no  matter 
to  what  position  you  may  aspire,  you 
should  obtain  instruction  from  these  ex¬ 
pert  court  reporters.  Whether  you  are  to 
become  a  court  reporter,  or  are  to  learn 
shorthand  for  use  in  commercial  or  a  legal 
position,  you  should  know  the  best,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  no  harder  to  learn  than  that 
taught  in  the  ordinary  business  colleges. 

If  you  are  now  a  shorthand  writer,  these 
experts  can  teach  you  the  same  shorthand 
with  which  others  have  succeeded,  and 
with  which  they  have  performed  the  most 
difficult  and  best  paying  work  111  the  short¬ 
hand  line.  Y ou  can  learn  at  your  home,  or 
by  attending  the  personal  school  located 
in  New  York  or  the  one  in  Chicago.  Write 
at  once  for  the  handsome  forty-eight  page 
prospectus,  the  “Evidence  of  Success”  and 
a  copy  of  the  written  contract  given  each 
accepted  pupil  to  return  all  money  paid  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction.  Do  it  today;  your 
opportunity  may  come  in  a  short  time  to 
join  these  people  who  earn  salaries  larger 
than  a  Congressman’s.  Address  either 
school  simply  w:  king  for  information  to 
Success  Shorthand  School,  Suite  71,  79 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Success 
Shorthand  School,  Suite  71,  Broadway 
and  Thirty-Ninth  Street  Building,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  If  a  stenographer, 
state  system  and  experience. 

NOTE: — W.  L.  James  and  Robert  F.  Rose  are  the  editors  of 
THE  SHORI  HAND  W  RITER,  the  most  up-to-date,  instructive 
and  interesting  shorthand  periodical  ever  published.  Send  *25 
cents  for  three  months’  trial  subscription.  Address,  THE 
SHORTHAND  WRITER,  79  Clark  Street.  Chicago. 


People  kick  about  the  price  of  gas — struggle  for  re¬ 
duced  street  car  fares — and  grow  excited  over  the  way 
they  think  they  are  being  robbed  for  these  necessities. 

Yet  all  the  time  they  go  right  ahead  paying  eight 
and  ten  cents  for  cigars  that  should  not  cost  them 
more  than  five  cents,  and  five  cents  for  cigars  not 
worth  three  cents. 

They  struggle  for  reductions  that  are  hard  to 
secure,  and  often  ignore  the  economies  and  better 
values  that  are  open  to  every  smoker  who  will  use 
good  common  sense  and  discretion  in  buying  his  cigars. 

You  can  surely  save  a  considerable  percentage  of  your 
cigar  money  and  you  can  certainly  secure  much  more 
satisfaction  in  your  cigar  smoking  if  you  will  only  buy  your 
cigars  right. 

Take  the  New  Cremo  as  an  instance;  it  measures  right 
up  to  the  ordinary  io  cent  value  and  is  sold  for  5  cents. 
The  same  extra  value  is  obtained  in  all  our  Triangle  “A” 
brands. 

Always  look  for  the  Triangle  “A”  and  insist 
upon  getting  only  the  cigars  identified  by  this 
merit  -  mark  which  insures  the  extra  value. 


The  American  Cigar  Company’s  experts  discovered  new  pro¬ 
cesses  for  bringing  tobacco  to  ripest,  seasoned  maturity.  With 
the  combined  knowledge  of  the  foremost  cigar  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  it  has  at  last  raised  the  standards  of  cigar  quality. 
With  the  necessary  capital  and  equipment  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  its  new  processes,  and  conduct  its  business  on  a  more  extensive 
and  systematic  ,scale  than  any  other  manufacturer  has  ever  been 
able  to  do,  it  is  today  making  cigars  that  are  better  in  every  way 
than  any  other  cigars  offered  for  the  smoker’ s  selectioti. 

These  statements  are  responsibly  made  by  the  American 
Cigar  Company  in  seeking  the  patronage  of  the  public  solely  on 
the  merit  of  its  product.  You  have  the  proof  yourself  in  any  good 
cigar  store. 

Just  look  for  boxes  bearing  this  Triangle  A  merit-mark,  the 
sign  of  good  cigars.  It  distinguishes  all  brands  that  benefit  by  the 
American  Cigar  Company’s  new  processes  and  scientific  methods. 

The  “A”  (Triangle  A)  merit-mark  is  your  guarantee  against 
misrepresentation,  against  unreliable  brands  of  unknown  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  the  other  evils  that  cost  the  smoking-public  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

As  representative  Triangle  A  brands  we  mention 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets), 
Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney’s  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Conti¬ 
nental  (10c.  and  4  for  25c.),  Chancellor  (10c.),  Caswell  Club  (10c.),  Royal 
Bengals  (Little  Cigars,  10  for  15c.),  The  Umco,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryat, 
Roxboro,  Gen.  Braddock,  Orlando  (10c.),  and  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and 
Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  complete  cigar  information  sent  free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning 
cigar  qualities  and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  book¬ 
let  “A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar  Smoker”  gives  facts  you’ll  be 
glad  to  know — information  that  is  worth  money  to  you.  A  postal 
request  will  bring  you  a  copy.  Send  for  it  today. 

Department  “A” 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY,  Mfr.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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Send  for  Catalogue  No.  C  106. 

3he  Slobe^Wcrtticke  Qo. 

CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:  NEW  YORK.  380-382  Broadway 
BOSTON, 91.93  Federal  St.;  CHICAGO,  224-228  Wabash  Ave 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS! 


Just  now  this  is  a  leading  question 
in  many  .thousand  American  homes. 

How  can  all  the  new  books,  with 
their  attractive  bindings  be  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage,  arranged  and  classi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  always  be  accessible? 

Now  is  the  most  propitious  moment 
of  the  entire  year  to  settle  this  question 
for  all  time  to  come,  by  procuring 
Slob«Av’crnk-kj  “Elastic”  Book  Cases 
which  are  graded  as  to  height  to  fit  the 
books  of  any  library,  and  in  lengths  to 
fit  most  any  room. 

Made  in  dull  and  polish  finish, 
quartered  oak  and  mahogany — with 
plain,  leaded  and  plate  glass  doors — 
controlled  by  the  only  patent  equalizer 
that  absolutely  prevents  binding. 

Three  different  styles  are  described 
in  our  catalogue — Standard,  Mission 
and  Ideal — each  one  a  distinct  type. 

Carried  in  stock  by  agents  in  over 
1,200  cities.  Where  not  represented 
we  ship  on  approval — freight  paid. 


The  Pure  Food 
for  Children 


Wheat  Hearts  for 
Little  Sweethearts 


IN  RALSTON  HEALTH  FOOD  are  the 
hearts  of  wheat — made  into  the  richest, 
daintiest,  the  most  delicious  of  foods,  rich 
in  gluten — absolutely  pure.  A  chemist’s 
certificate  of  purity  on  every  package. 

No  other  food  so  perfectly  meets  the  needs 
of  growing  children.  Not  pre-digested,  but 
easily  digested— gives  the  stomach  something 
to  do,  but  not  too  much. 

Not  a  food  fad  or  fancy— but  a  staple  break¬ 
fast  food  with  body  to  it.  When  ready  to  serve, 
14  lbs.  for  15  cents — 100  plates. 

Ralston  Health  Food,  sterilized  by  our  new 
patent  process,  is  always  fresh  and  good. 

Ralston  retains  the  natural,  nut-brown  color 
of  the  grain. 

Ask  for  Ralston  this  time,  and  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  it.  Your  grocer  is  in¬ 
structed  to  give  you  back  your 
money  if  you  don’t  like  the 
first  package. 

Try  PurinaWhoIeWheat. 

— for  sale  by  all  Good  Grocers. 

Ask  for  the  checkerboard  sack 
and  get  the  best. 


RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS 

“Where  Purity  is  Paramount*' 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland ,  Ore.  Tillsonburg,  Ont.^ 
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COLGATE'S 

ShAUING  STICK 


m  peoples  (4r° 

SAVINGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH. PA. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Our  depositors  are  protected  by  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  Two  Million 
Dollars,  which  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  purely  savings  bank  in 
the  world. 

Send  for  booklet  “C”  explaining  how 
you  can  open  a  savings  account  by  mail 
with  One  Dollar  and  upwards. 


=RESOLVE  TO  SAVE= 

then  mail  your  deposits  to  The 
Citizens’  Savings  and  Trust  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  for  booklet  “F,”  show¬ 
ing  how  your  money  will  earn 

4%  Interest 

and  be  secured  by  capital  and  surplus 

of  Six  Million  Dollars  and  assets  of 
Forty=two  Million  Dollars 

We  solicit  accounts  of  any  amount  from  One  Dollar 
to  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing"; 
tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  National  1’ress  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis  lml. 


NEW  NICKELED  BOX 


Send  q.c.  For  Trial  Stick  in  Nickeled  Box. 
Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  IV,  jy  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


•  •  'AS 

Shaving 

(demulc 

Nevv  york 
LONDON  p 


THE  SAFETY  OF 
BANKING  BY  MAIL 

The  best  proof  of  the  safety  of  sending- 
money  by  mail  is  the  fact  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  exchanges  between  banks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  amounting  to  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  day,  are  handled  entirely 
through  the  mails,  without  loss. 

You  can  deposit  here  by  mail,  wherever 
you  live,  and  be  assured  of 

4  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

and  the  absolute  safety  of  your  funds.  Send 
for  booklet  “E”  giving  full  information— free. 

This  is  a  strong  conservative  savings 
bank,  of  unquestioned  financial  standing. 

Cbe 

Clevelanb 
Crust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

Capital . S2. 500,000. 00 

Surplus  -----  2,500,000.00 

Over  65,000  depositors 
Cleveland  ------  Ohio 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

( Continued  from  page  24) 


blankets,  lying  side  by  side  down  the  long  wards,  coughing  away  their  slow 
death.  It  was  rather  ghastly  and  queerly  pathetic,  somehow;  as  though  these 
poor  dumb  creatures  were  out  of  place  dying  a  white  man’s  death  in  a  white 
man’s  way;  as  though  the  white  man’s  science  and  sanitation  were  somehow  pro¬ 
longing  and  making  more  acute  a  kind  of  suffering  which  one  forgets  existed 
before  the  white  man  came.  Of  course,  the  real  significance  of  the  spectacle  was 
not  at  all  this;  rather  that  in  a  country  where  sanitation  was  once  almost  un¬ 
known,  where,  even  now,  more  die  of  consumption  than  of  fever  and  the  diseases 
of  which  northerners  have  such  dread,  there  should  be  a  place  like  this — this 
great  wheel-shaped  building,  each  spoke  a  detached  ward,  the  hub  a  central  gar¬ 
den — where  poor  devils  like  these  might  come  and  be  decently  taken  care  of. 

In  the  library  there  are  still  to  be  seen  old  books  and  illuminated  parchments 
which  the  Chileans  did  not  get  ■ — you  will  find  young  students  taking  notes  and 
old  gentlemen  dozing  over  their  books,  and  the  same  hushed,  tiptoeing  air  of  a 
city  library  at  home.  There  are  football  and  polo  and  gymkana  races  on  the  holi¬ 
days,  Italian  opera  generally  in  the  winter,  little  zarzuela  plays,  very  cheap  and 
very  badly  acted  almost  all  the  time.  And  when  you  buy  your  ticket  you  do  not, 
as  in  Colombia,  push  through  the  window  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
depreciated  currency:  nor,  as  in  big  Brazil,  tear  your  wretchedly  made  stage- 
money  bill  in  two  while  pulling  it  from  your  pocket;  you  pay  in  neat  silver  sol 
pieces,  the  size  and  value  of  our  fifty-cent  piece,  or  with  a  Peruvian  gold  piece 
of  the  same  fineness  and  value  exactly  as  the  English  pound.  The  mere  sight 
and  feel  of  these  delicately  modeled  coins  suggest  stability  and  inherent  order¬ 
liness.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  as  one  sees  a  people  living  thus,  sees  them  at 
their  sports  or  strolling  decorously  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  about  the  Zoo  or  under 
the  stately  avenues  of  ficus  trees  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  that  only  twelve  years 
ago,  when  Pierola  entered  Lima  with  his  revolutionists,  three  thousand  people 
were  killed  in  three  days  in  these  same  drowsy  streets.  It  seems  even  more  im¬ 
possible — surely  is  improbable — that  the  country  should  revert  in  such  a  fashion 
again.  It  seems  as  though  such  a  community  would  find  itself  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  heard  a  lady  in  Lima  say  some  of  our  erratic  countrymen  occa¬ 
sionally  find  themselves  on  going  to  South  America.  “They  think,”  said  she, 
“when  they  come  down  here  that  the  world  isn’t  a  small  place.  But  they  find 
out  that  it  is.” 


The  Sunday  Supplement  in  Peru 

CUNDAY — the  best  day  to  see  the  people — begins  in  one’s  room  with  a  chermoya, 

by  way  of  fruit,  hot  milk  and  coffee,  a  little  square  of  the  tasteless  goat’s  cheese, 
so  common  in  Peru,  and  “El  Commercio”  or  “La  Prensa”  propped  against  the 
coffee-pot.  The  newspaper  is  illumined,  in  honor  of  the  day,  with  half-tones — 
Queen  Margarita  of  Italy  at  a  charity  kermess,  a  “momento  critico  en  un  match 
de  football”  in  England,  the  principals  in  that  recent  British  romance,  young  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh  and  "la  sehorita  Evelina  Victoria  Carrington,”  leading  lady 
of  the  company  acting  at  the  “elegante  Teatro  de  Aldwych  de  Londres. ”  The 
noble  lord  (for  with  a  taste  debauched  by  Sunday  supplements  we  skip  for  the 
moment  politics  and  the  article  on  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  extinction  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  after  glancing  over  the  cable  despatches  turn  to  this  echo  of 
the  wood-pulp  romances  of  home)  had  seen  Miss  Carrington  as  she  shone  across 
the  footlights  of  his  native  town  of  Dublin,  where  “los  Irlandes,  in  their  strident, 
whistling  speech,”  knew  him  as  the  “ Catch  of  the  Season."  He  was  only  twenty 
one,  many  times  a  millionaire — with  what  a  far-off  queer  Olympian  glitter  must  he 
shine  into  the  eyes  of  Evelina  of  Lima,  shut  away  from  his  world  by  oceans  and 
continents  and  ages  of  tradition — “the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  worn  the 
ermine  of  nobility  for  nearly  five  centuries.”  At  th£  very  start  of  his  article 
the  ingenious  journalist  takes  pains  to  reassure  her.  “Not  all  the  noise  in  the 
feminine  world,”  says  he,  “is  made  by  the  female  politician.  Her  evolution  has 
not,  we  are  glad  to  say,  quite  destroyed  the  romance  of  life.”  The  young  lord 
tore  himself  away  from  the  Irish  capital,  went  to  Egypt  with  his  regiment.  “Was 
he  really  aware  of  the  danger  awaiting  his  heart  from  the  eyes  of  Evelina?  He 
alone  could  tell.”  None  thought  of  it,  it  seems,  when  he  returned  presently,  older 
and  with  the  “aureola  del  vencedor”  about  his  brow.  But  the  “diva  de  Aldwych” 
granted  him  an  interview,  en  automovil — that  machine  of  the  future  which  already 
has  made  history  in  the  realm  of  adventurous  romance.  In  this  rapid  vehicle 
Lord  Clifford  and  la  senorita  Evelina  reached  an  understanding,  and  four  days 
later  abbreviated  the  marriage  formalities  with  a  speed  scarcely  to  be  expected  of 
a  lord.  The  Aldwych  Theatre  had  one  star  less,  “el  peerage  una  esplendida 
lady  mas.” 

The  newspapers  of  Lima  reflect  that  modernity  which,  loosely  speaking,  in¬ 
creases  with  the  latitude  as  one  travels  southward.  They  are  more  like  news¬ 
papers;  there  is  more  common  sense,  as  we  would  call  it,  and  less  fine  writing. 
You  may  remember  our  Caracas  friend  who  wrote  about  a  garden  party  he  had 
attended — for  all  our  Latin-American  neighbors  writing  to  the  newspapers  is  a 
fond  delight — and  told  about  the  sunset,  and  the  breeze  like  the  vague  whispers 
of  chaste  amours,  and  the  day  wrapping  itself  in  the  melancholy  of  its  last  adieus. 
In  the  more  urban  and  vivacious  Lima  a  similar  correspondent,  instead  of  display¬ 
ing  his  literary  ability  in  fond  impressions  of  his  native  city,  would  rather  show 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  by  acutely  criticizing  it.  Thus  in  a  communication 
on  municipal  art,  we  find  an  easy  amateur,  cruelly  comparing  Lima  to  Munich. 
“Like  Munich,”  he  observes  icily,  “Lima  is  quite  impossible.  At  every  step  we 
commit  offenses  against  nature  and  good  taste ;  trim  trees  in  capricious  shapes, 
put  quadrilaterals  of  Moorish  intention  on  top  of  Greek  fajades,  raise  arches  be¬ 
hind  Ionic  columns,  so  that  the  former  are  split  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  both 
effects  sacrificed.  Some  of  our  perspectives  are  positively  cruel.  We  live  in 
narrow  rectilinear  corridors,  monotonous,  unadorned ;  there  is  not  an  example  of 
industrial  art  to  entertain  the  casual  guest — not  a  single  newspaper  kiosk,  not  a 
martial  fountain,  nor  a  polychromatic  column  for  advertisements,  a  memorial 
plaza,  a  fire-alarm,  an  automatic  scales — none  of  these  mere  obviousnesses,  so  to 
speak,  of  prosaic  modern  city  life. 

The  City  of  “  Bricahraqueria  ” 

“TJOSTS — miles  of  lowering  posts  with  their  bare  copper  wires!  Without  Euro- 
-*■  peanizing  ourselves,  as  Madame  de  Stael  put  it,  can  we  not  transform  this 
absurd  old  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  devote  ourselves  a  little  more  to  its  embellish¬ 
ment?"  Even  the  most  squalid  quarters  of  other  capitals  have  a  sort  of  charm, 
“wrapped  as  they  are  in  history  and  tradition,  grimy  with  ancient  crimes  and 
revolutions.  Whitechapel,  the  Marche  du  Temple,  the  Barrio  de  la  Vina  in 
Cadiz,  the  Barceloneta  of  Barcelona,  the  famous  Boca  of  Buenos  Ayres.  .  .  . 
We,  however,  lack  all  this.  Our  squalid  quarters  are  merely  squalid.  We 
have  no  given  type,  nothing  genuine  in  form  or  color  here  in  our  world  of 
b  ricabraq  neria '  ’ — 

There  is  a  word  with  life  in  it.  It  is  not  quite  French  and  not  quite  Span¬ 
ish,  but  it  hits  off  in  a  really  extraordinary  way  the  note  of  Lima — not  the  antique 
city  nor,  perhaps,  the  real  one,  but  the  part  the  casual  gringo  sees  ;  art  nouveau 
facades  beside  Moorish  balconies  ;  dulcerias  and  joyerias — these  very  synonyms 
for  our  plain  “candy  shops”  and  “  jewelry  stores,”  though  merely  Spanish,  seem 
to  connote  a  diminutive  sprightliness  typically  Limenian ;  vivacity  and  social  grace, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sentimental  melancholy  of  the  Caribbean,  the  more  stolid 
qualities  of  the  Bolivian  or  the  Peruvian  of  the  interior,  the  hardness  and  hustle 
of  the  Chilean. 


FOR  THE  WURSERY-FOR  THE  TABLE 

Whether  as  an  ideal  food  for  infants  or  for  general  household  use,  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has 
no  equal;  of  no  other  food  product  can  this  be  truthfully  said. — Adv. 
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This  is  the 

way  we  sell  the  MITCHELL 


GO  to  any  Mitchell  agent  and  take  a 
ride  for  50  or  500  miles  in  this  won¬ 
derful  $2000  car.  Let  it  perform  for  you 
over  rough,  muddy,  sandy  and  smooth 
roads — make  it  climb  the  toughest  hill 
you  know  of  on  the  high  speed,  just  to 
convince  yourself  of  its  superiority. 

The  Mitchell  is  the  “show  me”  car 
and  has  been  and  always  will  be  sold  on 
the  “prove  up  beforehand”  plan. 

We  want  you  to  ride  in  a  $2000  Mitchell 
and  try  to  decide  what  people  get  extra 
when  "they  pay  $5000  for  an  automobile. 
Do  they  get  any  more  efficiency— any 
longer  service — a  better  looking,  better 
finished  car?  AG?  Sir!  If  they  pay  more 
than  $2000  they  are  paying  for  wasteful 
factory  methods.  This  is  a  factor  in 
present  day  automobile  prices. 

The  Mitchell  is  the  “show  me”  carat 
$2000. 

Hide  in  it,  notice  that  three  persons 
in  the  tonneau  have  plenty  of  room  to 
turn  about  and  change  position  and  stay 
comfortable,  no  matter  how  far  they 
ride — notice  that  the  little  details  of  fin¬ 
ishing  are  just  as  complete  in  this  $2000 
Mitchell  as  in  any  $5000  car  yrou  have 
ever  seen.  Yes  Sir! — examine  each  par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  the  Mitchell  from 
bolts  and  upholstering  to  motor  effi¬ 
ciency  and  smoothness  of  operation,  and 
you’ll  be  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
observations. 

You  are  a  business  man — look  the 
Mitchell  over — ride  in  it,  then  decide 
whether  you  will  pay  $5000  or  $ 2000  for 
your  automobile. 

If  you  will  telephone  any  of  our  agents 
and  say  you  are  interested,  he  will  be 
glad  to  place  a  car  at  your  disposal  at 
any  time.  You  are  under  no  obligations 
— we  simply  want  to  “show  you.” 


The  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co. 

144  Mitchell  Street  Racine,  Wis. 


"WSilk 

Cravats 


Superba  Silk  makes  a  cra- 
mr  vat  all  that  a  tie  should  be 
^  in  wear,  style  and  value.  Pm 
holes  won't  perforate  it— crush¬ 
ing  won’t  crease  the  silk.  Every 
right  shape — numerous  rich  shades. 

at  y°ur  nearest 

Lclllb  haberdasher’s. 
Send  your  order  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you. 

FREE  —  a  “ Book  of  Cleverness ” 

H.  C.  COHN  &  CO.,  Makers 
210  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  IN  EARNEST? 

Then  your  Intellectual  and  Psychical  Aspirations 
will  be  stimulated  and  satisfied  by  reading 

THE  OCCULT  REVIEW 

RALPH  SHIRLEY,  Editor 

It  treats  most  exhaustively  of  the 

SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION 

and  the 

RELIGION  OF  SCIENCE 

Among  the  contributors  are:  Andrew  Lang—  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge— Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  Lady  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell  —  Franz  Hartmann,  M.  D.— David 
Christ  e  Murray  —  G.  Fabius  De  Champville — 
Hon.  George  Sinclair,  et  al. 

WILLIAM  RIDER  &  SONS,  Publishers 
164  Aldersgate  Street,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

or  address 

THE  OCCULT  REVIEW,  671  Sedgwick  St.,  CHICAGO 

Single  Copies,  15c.  Annual  Subscription  (including  postage),  $2 
•  ii  sale  al  the  principal  newssfavt/s  in  the  principal  cities 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 

starts  and  runs 


Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  iump-spark.  Water  and 
dusLproof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
MOTsl.NGF.lt  1)1  VI(  K  MFC.  CO. 
*22  Main  SI  lViullcHm  Iml-.l’.S.A. 


TSTV. 

full 

infor¬ 

mation 


LAW 


HIGH  GRAD^  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 

Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text- Book,  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Rlock,  Chicago 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISKM h-NTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEB’S 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The  Car  of  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Car  de  Luxe  of  the  World 


30  H.P.  English  Daimler  Limousine  (seating  5  passengers  inside).  Complete  equipment.  Price  $9,000 


The  English  Daimler,  long  the  standard  car  of  England  where  it  is  endorsed  and  used  by  King  Edward  the 
Vllth,  has  gradually  extended  its  popularity  throughout  the  entire  world.  Not  until  1906  did  it  reach  the  United 
States.  Its  great  success  on  the  rough  roads  and  bad  hills  of  the  British  Colonies  suggested  it  as  the  ideal  car  for 
America  where  travel  is  hard,  fast,  and  far. 

I  he  English  Daimler  Frame  is  a  peculiar  point  of  excellence.  Constructed  of  pressed  steel,  it  is  unusually  low, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  carriage.  Yet  the  motor  is  so  raised  from  the  frame  as  to  give 
eleven  inches  road  clearance. 

Long  springs  and  a  silent  motor  ensure  pleasure  and  comfort.  Fast  as  it  is,  the  English  Daimler  may  be  driven 
through  traffic  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  any  electric.  Hill  climbing  ability  proved  at  every  contest  held  in  the  East 
during  the  last  year.  English  Daimler  engineers  have  done  their  work  on  the  road  rather  than  at  the  drawing 
board  ;  their  ideas  have  been  worked  out  in  the  best  equipped  automobile  factory  in  the  world.  The  result  is  a  car 
that  makes  touring  a  real  pleasure  and  not  a  game  of  chance. 

English  Daimler  Co.,  1743  Broadway,  New  York 


C  G.v.  the  best  of  FRANCE  r 
ENGLISH  DAIMLER  best  of  ENGLAND  S1 
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FRANKLIN  the  best  fight  carof  the  WORLD 
lLA  BABCOCK  the  best  electric  in  the  WORLD 
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The  Babcock  Victoria 

The  ideal  car  for  a  country  place.  Light 
and  snappy,  ever  handy;  30  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  hundred  miles  on  one  charge.  The 
mechanical  part  of  this  car  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  one  that  made  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  run  as  mentioned  below. 
Altogether  the  highest  development  of 
the  Electric  Motor  car.  Its  construction 
rivals  in  every  respect  the  best  automobile 
of  any  type.  Model  No.  5,  Runabout, 
price  SHOO.  Model  No.  6,  Victoria,  as  illus¬ 
trated  above,  price  $1600. 


The  Babcock  Stanhope 

A  luxurious  car  for  park  and  boule¬ 
vard.  Room  for  two  or  three.  Can 
make  18  miles  an  hour,  and  easily  runs 
50  miles  on  a  single  charge.  Large  elastic 
tires  of  solid  rubber  obviate  tire  expenses; 
perfected  springs  insure  the  easiest  of 
riding.  For  seven  years  the  most  popular 
Electric  in  America.  Price  $1650 


The  Babcock  Brougham 

A  carriage  of  the  most  approved  and 
luxurious  type — drawn  not  by  horse  but 
by  electricity.  The  ideal  vehicle  for  pri¬ 
vate  use  about  town ;  for  the  opera  or  a 
round  of  calls.  Can  be  cared  for  in  any 
stable  or  garage.  Batteries  accessible  and 
easily  removed.  Four  full  elliptic  springs 
guarantee  perfect  comfort.  Twenty  miles 
an  hour;  fifty'  miles  without  recharging. 
Price  $4000. 


Best  of  Electrics 


The  Electric  is  the  ideal  car  for  city  use  (95  per  cent  of  your  driving  is 
about  the  city  !). 


The  Babcock  is  the  best  Electric  in  the  world. 

“When  you  build  right  it  works  right  and  is  right.” — the  Babcock. 

For  running  about  town;  for  ladies’  use;  for  doctors  or  business  men;  as  an 
all  around  handy  car,  the  Electric  is  beyond  compare. 

Absolutely  clean;  noiseless ;  easy  to  operate ;  always  ready ;  trustworthy— the  Babcock. 

A  Babcock  stock  car,  Model  5,  runabout,  price  $1400,  made  the  run  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  October  13,  1906,  at  an  average  speed  of  14  miles  per  hour 
on  one  charge  of  the  batteries.  This  is  the  long  distance  record  for  one  charge 
of  batteries.  This  feat  was  witnessed  by  the  representative  newspaper  men  of 
New  York  City  who  accompanied  the  run  in  separate  cars  and  who  attest  to  it. 

The  Babcock  Batteries  are  the  Lightest  and  Best. 


Babcock  Electric  Carriage  Company 


Buffalo,  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


$2.50  per  line,  less  5f0  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 


NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER.  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12.  1907 


AUTOMOBILES  — 5 
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SU  N  DILI  ES 

EDUCATIONAL 


BUSINESS 


^OPPORTUNITIES 


HARD  RIDING  CARS  MADE  EASY  RIDING  by  using 
Supplementary  Spiral  Springs.  The  simplest,  most  prac¬ 
tical  device  on  the  market.  Fully  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Built  on  correct  principles.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Send  for  booklet.  It’s  interesting.  Supple¬ 
mentary  Spiral  Spring  Co.,  4521  Delmar  Ave.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  tauglu  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  AN  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE?  No  commission  to  pay  if  sold  through  our  system. 
Buyers  get  second  hand  cars,  less  dealers’  profits.  Write 
for  our  plan  today.  Williamsport  Automobile  Exchange, 
Locust  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


ENGINEERING,  ELECTRICAL,  Steam  Locomotive 
Running.  Taught  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos.  A. 
Edison.  Students  helped  to  positions.  Catalog  free.  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer  Institute,  Dept.  5,  240  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


LARGE  MANUFACTURER,  established  twenty-five 
years,  making  high  class  staple  line  of  goods,  sold  every¬ 
where,  wants  good  man  to  manage  Branch  wholesale 
business.  Salary  $1800  per  year  and  all  expenses,  payable 
monthly.  Also  extra  commission  on  all  business.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  furnish  good  references  and  $1000  cash,  which 
is  satisfactorily  secured.  Address  Mr.  Cassaw,  612  So. 
6th  St  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FORD  RUNABOUT  owners  and  others  who  use  28 
inch  tires.  We  will  furnish  you  with  one  pair  of  Boston 
puncture-proof,  non-skid  treads  which  you  can  apply  your¬ 
self,  for  $15.00.  Write  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Boston  Tire  Tread  Co.,  45  Stanhope  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber's  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEN  WANTED  for  automobile  driving  and  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  Chauffeurs  earn  from  $20  to  $60  a  week;  Salesmen 
$35  to  $60.  Complete  correspondence  course  a  specialty. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  catalogue.  Boston  Auto  School,  343  C. 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  Auto  School  in  U.  S. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


N.  Y.  SCHOOL  of  Voice  Culture.  Year’s  mail-grapha- 
phone  course,  $60.  Easy  payments.  Free:  $20  Grapha- 
pnone,  27  lesson-records,  songs,  books.  Write  for  booklets, 
guarantee.  R.  B.  Briggs,  Prin..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  Scientific  Business  Letter-Writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a  million-dollar  business.  Big  de¬ 
ni.  i  iid  for  good  correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEARN  TO  AUDIT.  Be  more  than  an  ordinary  book¬ 
keeper;  become  an  expert  Auditor  and  command  a  high 
salary.  Address  for  terms,  New  York  School  of  Auditing, 
6815  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  MANAGER,  $2000;  Correspondent,  $1500; 
Draftsmen,  $1800;  Advertising  Manager,  $1300;  Book¬ 
keeper,  $1040.  Other  desirable  openings  for  capable  men. 
Write  us  to-day.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years’  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN! 
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A  GENUINE  HOME-MADE  PICKLE.  To  introduce 
our  Home-Made  Pickle  to  housekeepers  we  will,  upon 
receipt  ofi  $2.00,  express  prepaid  to  any  address  a  Gallon 
Bucket  of  Sweet  Mixed.  This  Pickle  is  strictly  a  Home- 
Made  Pickle  from  a  private  receipt  with  Cider  Vinegar, 
•Sugar,  and  Spices.  Something  unique  for  lovers  of  good 
things.  Reference:  State  Bank  of  Va.  Mrs.  R.  J.  John¬ 
son  Pickle  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


STEEL  WHEELS  TO  FIT  ANY  WAGON  OR  CART. 
Made  any  size,  any  width  of  tire.  Also  handy  wagons  ; 
low  wheels  and  wide  tires.  Wood  wagons  with  steel 
wheels,  or  steel  wagons  with  steel  wheels.  Log  wagoas 
and  heavy  traction  wagons  of  all  kinds,  for  horses  or 
traction  engine  power.  Steel  axles  of  any  size  and  shape. 
Address  Electric  Wheel  Company,  Box  247,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


DON’T  SPOIL  YT)UR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  10  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  160  miniature  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson.  Remington,  and  Frost. 
C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED.  High  class  representatives,  local  and  travel¬ 
ing,  for  new  store  necessity  selling  for  $50  to  $500.  Will 
send  names  and  addresses  of  2000  satisfied  users.  Propo¬ 
sition  high  class,  and  pays  nearly  60$.  References,  1st  Ntl. 
Bank,  Chicago,  and  2000  satisfied  users.  Some  capital 
required  for  stock.  Amt.  depends  on  territory.  Money 
back  if  desired.  State  ref.  and  qualifications  and  we  will 
submit  contract.  Pitner  Co.,  183-189  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENT’S  KLONDIKE.  “Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer.’’ 
Everybody’s  Law  Book,  816  pages;  expressage  paid  $3.00. 
Write  for  16  page  table  contents.  Agency  terms  free. 
Hitchcock  Company,  49  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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LATEST  NOVELTIES 

TOYS  *»»  GAMES 

STOCKHOLDER’S  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLD¬ 
ERS  OF  A  MUTUAL  BUSINESS.  We  want  you  to  read 
this  handsome  book,  illustrated  with  over  40  photo-en¬ 
gravings.  It  will  interest  any  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
to  provide  a  safe  and  sure  income  for  old  age  and  a 
“rainy  day.”  Your  income  may  begin  today  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5-  or  more.  The  book  also  tells  how  to  leave 
a  substantial  bequest  to  your  family  when  you  die.  It  is 
not  about  insurance.  A  simple  request  will  bring  it  to 
your  door  without  charge.  I.  L.  &  D.  Co.,  715  Drexel 
Bldg.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  samples  free  to  workers.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HANDY-MAN  IN  EACH  TOWN  to  buy  county  rights 
for  an  adjustable  door  sill.  Keeps  out  cold,  rain,  snow, 
dust — a  new  thing;  big  money;  easy  seller.  Adjustable 
Door  Sill  Co.,  Keystone  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MOTION  PICTURE  Machines,  Film  Views,  Magic  Lan¬ 
terns,  Slides,  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalogue 
Free.  We  also  Buy  Magic  Picture  Machines,  Films, Slides, 
etc.  A.  A.  Harbach,  809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEA  SHELLS — Your  collection  will  be  more  valuable 
if  you  know  the  names.  Catalogue  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  hundreds  of  rare  and  curious  shells  mailed  free. 
Iowa  Bird  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  to  honest  and  thrifty  farm¬ 
ers,  in  fertile  North  Missouri  and  Southern  Iowa,  are  as 
safe  as  Government  Bonds  and  pay  twice  the  interest.  I 
know  every  farm  and  every  farmer  in  this  section,  inti¬ 
mately.  Since  1878  I  have  placed  loans  aggregating  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  not  one  of  my  clients  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  or  had  a  foreclosure.  If  you  want  a  gilt- 
edged  investment  write  today  for  my  booklet  and  other 
trustworthy  information.  Beverly  H.  Bonfoey,  1811  Main 
St.,  Unionville,  Mo. 


PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  Guaranteed.  Our  “Sepiole”  a  great 
seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS.  Sliding  Furniture  Shoe,  pat’d  Aug.  7,  1906. 
Sold  in  every  home  and  hotels.  Cannot  wear  holes  in 
carpets  nor  mar  the  finest  floors — all  casters  do.  Big 
profits.  Write  for  special  offer.  Fair  Mfg  Co.,  331  Fifth 
St  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


WE  OFFER  THE  6%  GOLD  BONDS  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.  Denomination  $1 ,000.  Send  at  once  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  statements  of  earnings.  Meadows,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


STOKES’  STANDARD  SEEDS.  Every  grower  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers,  amateur  or  professional,  should  write 
for  my  Different  Kind  of  Seed  Catalogue.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  photographic  reproductions  of  actual  specimens 
just  as  they  grew  on  my  trial  grounds.  My  specialties 
are  Stokes’  standard  varieties  vegetables  and  flowers— 
improved  strains  of  selected  kinds  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Stokes  Seed  Store,  Dept.  N,  219  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rales  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


POULTRY  FENCE  THAT  COSTS  LESS  ERECTED 
THAN  COMMON  NETTINGS,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock 
Out.  Also  Woven  Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn 
Fences.  Catalog  free.  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD  fl 
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MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  SAUSAGE  —  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE  PORK ;  contains  nothing  else  except  the  season¬ 
ing  that  made  it  famous;  the  genuine  article.  4  lbs.  by 
express  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  $1.  Creelman  Packing 
Co.,  3141  Carter  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  grape  fruit  and  fancy 
fruits,  from  our  grove  to  your  table.  Ordered  by  mail; 
shipped  by  express.  Write  the  Southern  Fruit  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Cliickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights.  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


Why  Advertise  ? 


C.  Because  whatever  you  have  to  sell  is  not  really  in  the  market 
unless  you  do  advertise.  No  matter  how  good  your  article  is,  or 
how  cheap  you  are  willing  to  sell  it,  you  can  not  expect  a  single 
sale  until  you  make  people  know  what  you  have  —  and  why  they 
ought  to  have  it. 


How  To  Do  It 


«L  Write  plainly  a  description  of  what  you  have  to  sell.  (Or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  us  a  full  description  and  we  will  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy-man  write  your  advertisement  without  charge.)  Then 
clip  the  order  blank  below,  fill  it  out,  and  mail  it  with  your  copy 
and  remittance. 


C.  The  rate  is  $2.50  an  agate  line.  In  estimating  the  number  of 
lines,  count  about  eight  words  to  the  line  and  leave  most  of  the  last 
line  for  name  and  address.  Not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
twelve  lines  can  be  accepted. 


5%  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER 


_ rgo _ 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 


P/ease  enter  order  for _ 


Jines 


.times,  in 


OOD  LUCK  TOILET  CASE.  A  very  useful  article; 
tains  comb,  mirror,  buttonhook  and  toothpick.  Imi- 
ion  leather  case,  13c.  Catalogue  free.  Rolland  Nove'ty 
,  8H  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 


your  Classified  columns,  under  appropriate  heading.  Enclosed  find 
$ _ in  payment. 


Signed _ 

(Attach  copy  to  this  order.) 


IN  ANSWERING  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


WANTED.  Experienced  salesman  or  merchant  in 
every  town  or  city  where  not  already  represented,  to  take 
orders  for  our  extensively  advertised,  guaranteed,  men’s 
tailoring.  Popular  prices  ;  complete  sample  equipment 
free;  good  steady  income.  Also  woolens  in  the  piece  and 
accessories  furnished  for  opening  up-to-date  tailoring 
stores;  no  investment  required.  Men  of  sood  standing 
write  for  particulars.  Strauss  Brothers,  232  Monroe  St., 
Largest  Wholesale  Tailors,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— MAIL  ORDER  PEOPLE.  New  catalogue 
eight  hundred  specialties  furnished  with  your  imprint 
thereon.  Orders  filled  direct.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Secret  to  Mail  Order  Success.”  Pease  Mfg.  Company, 
Dept.  L,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TAX  FREE  DENATURED  ALCOHOL.  Its  bearing  on 
future  corn  prices.  28  pages,  Second  Edition  Free.  Of 
vital  importance  to  Manufacturers,  Distillers,  Investors, 
Speculators,  Farmers  and  others.  Write  for  this  booklet. 
E.  W.  Wagner,  99  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $2,000 UP.  Advertising  Thermometers 
sell  easily  because  they  pay.  High-grade  proposition. 
No  collections.  Ask  for  Booklet  W  and  liberal  terms. 
Taylor  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  54  years. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  to  handle  high-grade 
dividend-paying  investment  securities.  Men  who  can 
earn  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  A.  L.  Wisner  &  Co., 
Bankers,  80  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS  to  handle  our 
6$  Debenture  Bonds  and  Certificates  of  Deposit.  Liberal 
Commission.  Apply  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Dept. 
“84”  Billings,  Montana.  Capital  $100,000.00. 


MANAGERS  WANTED  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  stores  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities.  High-grade, 
forceful  men  with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi¬ 
cate  Stores  Company,  1031  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS.  Charters  procured. 
Nearly  1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for 
corporation  laws,  blanks,  and  forms,  free,  to  Philip  C. 
Lawrence,  former  Asst.  Sec’tary  of  State,  Huron,  So.  Dak. 


WANTED.  Managing  Agents.  Work  based  on  large 
commission;  liberal  advance  to  right  men;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  ;  a  sound  and  attractive  proposition  Address 
Superintendent,  Dept.  A,  701  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Established  1869. 


WE  WANT  SIX  ASSOCIATES  with  one  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  to  join  us  in  a  close  corporation  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  bananas.  Land  already  secured,  and  one-half  of 
capital  already  subscribed.  Property  located  hundreds  of 
miles  nearer  the  United  States  markets  than  any  com¬ 
mercial  banana  plantation  in  the  world.  Shipping  facilities 
unequalled,  both  railroad  and  water  transportation.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  hands  of  experienced,  responsible  people.  Land 
now  ready  to  plant.  Capital  invested  will  be  returned 
within  eighteen  months,  and  large  profits  are  assured 
thereafter.  Money  needed  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Banana  Company,  24  Milk  St.,  Room  910,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK  ON  PATENTS  MAILED  FREE.  Gives  most  use¬ 
ful  information  for  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Copy 
mailed  on  request.  Address  Beeler  &  Robb,  Patent  Law¬ 
yers  and  Solicitors,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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GET  A  FOOTHOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Half  acre  villa 
lots  in  Greater  Los  Angeles,  where  the  big  money  is  being 
made,  reached  by  the  Long  Beach  Electric  line,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Fine  soil,  level  lots,  grand 
scenery,  abundance  of  pure  sparkling  water.  Half  acres  8 
$275,  only  $10  cash  and  $10  monthly.  Write  for  Map  and  i 
Folder  today.  Agents  wanted  to  form  California  Clubs. 
Emil  Firth,  317  West  Fourth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OREGON  VIEWS  FREE.  Send  us  three  names  and 
addresses  of  farmers  who  may  move  West  and  we  will 
send  you  book  of  Oregon  views  free.  Oregon  Develop¬ 
ment  League  (Dept.  81),  Portland,  Oregon.  On  request, 
we  will  furnish  authentic  information  as  to  farming 
opportunities. 


BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  bound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  We  put  small  investor’s  money  with 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  Write  us  at  once, 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,  Ore, 


COOS  BAY  NEXT.  Oregon’s  Coast  City.  Buy  lots  in 
Schaefer’s  Addition,  which  is  “Central,”  between  Empire, 
North  Bend  and  Marshfield,  on  the  Bay.  Geo.  J.  Schaefer, 
Desk  E,  317  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 


OREGON  IRRIGATED  LANDS.  We  have  for  sale, 
irrigated  lands  in  Oregon,  at  cost  of  reclamation.  Full 
particulars  if  you  write  at  once  to  Deschutes  Irrigation  Sc 
Power  Co.,  1002  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Post  Card  A1 
bums.  Our  Valentine  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Posl 
Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  f 


JAPANESE  FIFFI  POST  CARD.  It  really  flies.  Latest 
novelty.  Just  the  thing  to  surprise  your  friend.  Whu 
opened  a  butterfly  flies  out.  Postpaid  for  ten  cents,  silver 
F.  S.  Perkins,  10  Brown  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 


COLLECTIONS 


w£m 


D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Iltfats.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bai 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collet 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  aji 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass  ' 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utal: 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us.” 


J 


come,  otraight  or 
blended,  White 
Rock  stands  the 
i  mineral  water 
-  without  a  peer. 


V  S' 


As  the  shimmering 
stars  herald  the  dawn  ol 
a  new  and  brighter 
year,  so  the  opening  ol 
each  bottle  ol  pure, 
sparkling 


gives  promise  anew 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Founded  by  James  W.  Tufts) 


The  Leading  Hotel  and  Recreation 
Resort  of  the  South 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  long  leaf  pine 
section  of  North  Carolina,  has  four  hotels 
with  varying  prices,  fifty -two  cottages  and 
a  splendid  preparatory  school. 

Holly  Inn  Now  Open,  Carolina  opens  Jan.  1 1th, 
Berkshire  and  Harvard  open  early  in  January. 
Golf — finest  links  south  of  Washington,  two 
separate  courses  of  18  and  9  holes. 

Shooting — exclusive  preserve  of  35,000  acres, 
with  expert  guides  and  kennels  of  trained  dogs. 
Sanitary  conditions  absolutely  perfect  —  con¬ 
sumptives  excluded. 

Through  Pullman  Service  via 
Seaboard  Air  Line  or  Southern 
Railway.  Only  one  night  out 
from  New  York,  Boston  and 
Cincinnati.  Send  for  illustrated 
literature  giving  full  details. 

A  representative  of  PINE- 
HURST  will  be  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Bureau,  No.  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
from  nine  to  one  o’clock  every 
week  day  until  January  10. 

Telephone  number  6246 
Gramercy. 

Address  Pinehurst  Genera)  Office 

PINEHURST 

North  Carolina 
or  Leonard  Tufts,  Owner 
Boston,  Mass. 


m  Start  the  New  Year  Right  m 

By  investing  in  a  Diamond.  Better  than  a  savings 
account.  Advances  15  to  20  per  cent  annually.  Make 
your  selection  from  our  magnificent  Catalogue,  and  t lie 
article  will  be  sent  for  your  approval.  If  you  like  it. 
pay  one-fifth  of  the  price  and  keep  it,  sending  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  us  in  eight  equal  monihly  payments.  We  give  a 
written  guarantee  of  value  and  quality  with 
every  Diamond.  Write  today  for  the  Loftis  Catalogue. 

183}  V  nffirv  Ds-no  f  fn  Diamond  Cutters  and 
■SB.  hill  Ud  Dluo*  u  tlJ«ManufacturingJewelers 
Dept.  A38,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“WHERE  TO,  SIR?”  COVER  DESIGN.  .  Drawn  by  F.  X.  Leyendecker 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TREES  ....  Frederic  Remington 

Full-Page  in  Color.  III. — Hauling  Logs  (o  the  River 


EDITORIALS 


T.  VESUVIUS  ROOSEVELT.  Poem 

Illustrated  with  a  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

ABE  RUEF  OF  THE  “LAW  OFFICES” 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

WALTER  APPLETON  CLARK.  Portrait  . 


Wallace  Irwin 
Frederick  Palmer 


THE  CHASTENING.  Story  ....  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier 

Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  OKLAHOMA  .  .  Grant  Foreman 

Illustrated  with  Photograph 
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Gracious  Hospitality 

Here  and  there  is  one  who  rises  above  those 
about  her  as  a  gracious  hostess. 

Her  afternoons  are  always  enjoyable — her 
evenings  brilliant — her  dinners  never  to  be  forgotten. 

SISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

are  aids  to  gracious  hospitality — a  touch  of  bright¬ 
ness  —  something  different,  something  fascinating. 
Nabisco  is  always  ready  to  lend  its  charm  as  a 
dessert  confection  or  as  a  light  refreshment  with  ice 
or  sherbet. 

In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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LARGE  PROFITS 

ti  For  the  men  who  invest  in  a 

Springfield  Block  Machine 

It  produces  all  style  Blocks  at  small  cost 
ONE  MAN  CAN  OPERATE  IT 


...  .  - 

*  '  "  -  •  h  ~ 

.  ... 

fFMFNT  Sand  and  Water  is  ! 

I  y  an  that  ;s  needed 


to  make  beautiful,  strong  blocks. 

OUTFITS  COST  FROM  $30  to  $125.00  t 
UNSKILLED  LABOR  CAN  OPERATE  IT  |  ] 
Full  instructions  with  each  machine 
BUY  NOW.  The  season  is  on  , 

If  interested,  send  for  Booklet  ; •, 
The  K  ml  W fir.  Co..  Box  100.  Springfield,  0. 


The 

Mimeograph 

Way 

of  doing  circular  letters,  blank  forms, 
instructions,  price  lists,  rate  advices 
and  confidential  memoranda  to  agents 
means  they  are  done  today  and  done 
quickly  and  easily  in  your  own  office. 

Write  one 
Print  the  rest 

The  original  stencil  written  by  hand 
or  on  the  typewriter  like  an  ordinary 
letter  but  on  prepared  wax  paper  goes 
into  the  Mimeograph  which  prints 
exact  duplicates  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
copies  a  minute. 


The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 

Write  for  booklet. 


A.  B.  Dick  Company 
161-163  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago 

or  47  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


To  sunny,  old-world 

Havana 

1 2-day  round  trip  on 

BEE  LINE’S 
New  S.  S.  Brunswick 


including  all  expenses 
while  on  the  boat. 

Lowest  Rates 
Ever  Made 

2  days  in  Havana.  Return 
good  for  six  months 

Optional  trip  to 
Florida  en  route. 
Luxurious  state¬ 
rooms,  finest  of 
cooking,  every 
ocean  comfort. 

Sailings 
Jan,  5,  19 
Feb.  2,  16 

For  full  information  1 
address 

GEO.  F.  TILTON 
G.  P.  A. 

32  H  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  with 

We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  sma^  capital. 

Outfits  and  explicit  instructions  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

THIS  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theat- 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches,  Public  Schools, 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  16G,  Chicago 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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CROESUS  AND  BEAU  BRUMMEL 


were  they  alive  to-day  would  own  and  drive  Brasier  cars — Croesus  because  he 
used  his  great  wealth  wisely — purchasing  only  those  things  which  had  repeatedly 
proven  themselves  the  BEST— as  the  Brasier  has  done;  Beau  Brummel  because 
he  sought  only  the  highest  type  of  everything— that  perfection  of  construction  and 
finish  which  he  held  to  be  alone  worth  use  by  a  gentleman. 

The  Brasier  has  TWICE  consecutively  won  the  French  Elimination  Trials  for  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup,  defeating  ALL  the  best  cars  of  France.  The  Brasier  has  TWICE  consecutively 
won  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race,  defeating  all  the  best  cars  of  the  WORLD. 

The  Brasier,  the  world’s  greatest  car,  used  by  Royalty  abroad  and  by  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Captains  of  Industry  and  Chevaliers  of  Society — the  1907  Brasier  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  to-day  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  asked  for  really  good  American  cars. 

$4500  Buys  a  20  H.  P.  Brasier  Limousine 

were  steadily  BUILDING  up  THEIR  prices.  Now  since  the  American  cars  have  reached 
a  Dermanent  selling  price  and  their  construction  has  become  standardized,  we  find  an 
established  solid  foundation  for  a  competing  price  offer.  This  means  that  the  famous 
Brasier  is  competing  on  an  even  price  with  American  cars;  the  same  price,  same  output, 
fame  deliveries,  everything  the  same  except  MERIT,  and  no  sane  man  would  for  a  moment 
compare  ANY  American  car  with  the  Brasier. 

MO  matter  what  kind  of  a  car  you  are  considering,  no  matter  which  make  you 
IN  select— you  can  make  a  more  intelligent  choice  and  get  more  VALUE  for 
the  money  you  spend  by  knowing  about  the  Brasier.  Send  for  our  Catalogue 
No  s — it  is  much  more  than  a  catalogue  really;  it  is  a  wealth  of  very  VALUABLE 
3  A  information,  which  will 

_ f  4-  -  — -  f  '2.  show  you  what  points 


The  Heart  of  a  Motor 
Car  Is  in  Its  Ignition 

rt  trouble  there  is  danger; 
faulty,  your  car  is  faulty. 


When 
when 

A  Car  Is  No  Better  Than  Its  Ignition 

aN  $8,000  car  with  poor  ignition  gives  you  much  less 
traveling  value  than  a  $2,000  car  with  perfect  ignition. 

tfT  The  only  perfect  ignition  system  is  the  WITHERBEE.  If  you  have  an 
expensive  car  you  cannot  get  your  money’s  worth  out  ot  it  without  the 
WITHERBEE  Batteries.  If  your  car  is  a  modest-priced  one,  you  must  have 
the  WITHERBEE  to  give  you  speed,  safety,  reliability  and  endurance. 
rfT  There  are  some  things  about  ignition  which  you  should  know  in  order  to 
get  greater  speed,  greater  safety,  greater  value  out  of  your  car;  drop  us  a  line 
requesting  No.  6  and  we  will  send  you  a  little  booklet  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  you;  it’s  free. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY  . 

541  W.  43d  St.,  New  York 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  1429  Michigan  Ave.  |?||||||||  faTV. 

Detroit,  260  Jefferson  Ave. 

Baltimore,  510  Continental 
Building 


Main  Office 


r=y  W  w  Type  XIV- $3000 

SI  T alk  of  setting  new  standards!  Ig 

|g||  — well5 — we  set  the  standard  for  American  WM 
roads,  in  our  1906  Type  XII  last  year.  ^ 
I  This  year  we  have  perfected  it. 

//  The  Autocar  1907  Touring  Type  XIV  $3000— is  a  value 
I  absolutely  unduplicated  in  any  other  car,  built  anywhere, by  anybody 
I  Sounds  big !  Yes !  And  it  is  big— because  it  is  true  and  provable 
Type  XIV  Autocar;  Four  vertical  cylinders.  30  horse-power.  ^  Sliding 
gear,  roller-bearing  transmission.  Direct  sb 
The  well  known  Autocar  clutch.  Three- 
clutch  and  transmission  as  a  unit.  Extn 
‘T’-beam  front  axle.  Autocar  Control— s] 
steering  wheel. 

Exhibited  in  New  York  at  The  Madison 
Square  Garden  show.  Space  24,  Jan¬ 
uary  12  to  19.  1907. 

AUTOCARS  have  -=5| 

standard  warranty  of  dttki 

[  the  N.  A.  A.  M. 

1907  T  /CSp 


MARK 


TRADE 


ark  covers  a  complete  line,  nor  omy  ut 
but  tools  of  all  kinds.  Hammers  for  in- 
/  the  name  Keen  Kutter,  are  a  revelation 
strength,  balance.  The  handles  are  held 
iderful  Grellner  wedge— the  faces  are  tem- 
the  hardest  blows.  They  are  tools  lor 
The  greatest  attention  to  the  smallest 
to  every  tool  bearing  the  Keen  Kutter  name. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  under  this  mark 

to:  "The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
er  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools  write  us. 

TOOL  BOOK  FREE 

">  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  and  New  York 
■  U.  S.  A. 


a  long  springs;  pressed  steel  frame. 
;park  and  throttle  controlled  by  grips  in 

The  most  highly 
Type  XV— $1200  developed  motor- 

4V  •  .  Li  -  -  *\\  car  in  the  world. 

8\  AT  Two  horizontal-opposed 

\  cylinders:  12-14  h.p. 

Direct  shaft  drive. 

**  SlKlmg  g6ar  trans‘  I 

speeds  and  reverse.  J 
Member :,^A^ocmUon^ Licensed  St.,  ArdlBOre,  Pa.  // 


Write  for 
literature. 

Limousine  and  Landaulet 
i  for  immediate  delivery. 


GEORGE  W.  PERKINS  promised,  as  the  price  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  business  in  Prussia,  that  he  would  sell 
within  the  year  all  the  railroad  stock  owned  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  meant,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  to  keep  his  word.  But  that 
was  a  bad  year  in  the  stock  market;  to  have  sold  the  stocks 
then  would  have  involved  financial  loss  to  the  company,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  policy-holders.  Meantime,  January  i  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  Mr.  Perkins  must  make  a  sworn  public  state¬ 
ment  of  his  company  s  assets.  With  this  pressure  urging  him  on, 

pfrkins’s  ^r‘  ^ERKINS’  on  December  31,  took  a  personal 
crime  hand  in  the  bookkeeping.  He  made  an  entry  to 
the  effect  that  thirteen  thousand  shares  of  rail¬ 
road  stock  were  on  that  day  sold  and  $2,830,000  received  for 
them.  The  next  day  he  made  his  annual  statement  and  swore 
to  it;  that  statement  showed  no  stocks  on  hand,  and  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Prussian  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
stocks  had  been  sold;  the  pretended  sale  had  been  effected 
through  Mr.  Perkins  s  adroit  bookkeeping,  the  ingenious  use  of 
a  negro  porter  as  a  dummy,  and  one  of  those  excellent  con¬ 
veniences,  a  subsidiary  trust  company.  Six  months  later  a  real 
sale  of  the  stocks  was  made,  at  an  advanced  price  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  to  the  company  and  its  policy-holders. 

\1/HEN  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  JEROME  told  the  Grand  Jury 
that  these  facts  constitute  forgery,  and  asked  them  to  indict 
Mr.  Perkins,  that  body  rebelled.  They  admitted  the  crime,  but 
said:  “What  of  it?”  When,  under  stress  of  strong  language  and 
stern  threats  from  Mr.  Jerome,  they  finally  brought  the  indict¬ 
ment,  they  brought  with  it  a  most  unusual  and  extraordinary 
statement,  affirming  their  conviction  that  Mr.  Perkins’s  sole 
motive  had  been  to  benefit  the  policy-holders,  that  the  policy¬ 
holders  did  benefit,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins  himself  did  not  and 
could  not  have  benefited  by  his  crime.  This  broad  intimation 
that  they  considered  their  unwilling  indictment  a  persecution,  and 
Mr.  Perkins  a  martyr,  was  a  very  human  thing.  To  judge  a 
crime  by  the  obloquy,  or  lack  of  obloquy,  of  its  motive,  or  by 
the  disaster  of  its  consequences,  makes  human  intercourse  easier, 

pilloried  and  6Very  relation  of  life  more  tolerable.  For  such 

names  charity  of  judgment,  if  not  from  grand  juries,  from 

our  fellows,  who  of  us  has  not  had  cause  to  be 
grateful?  But  is  not  law,  as  law,  to  be  held  sacred?  The  wound 
of  an  abstract,  bloodless,  fleshless  thing  in  a  statute  book  does 
not  make  so  harrowing  an  appeal  to  juries  as  do  the  acts  of 
pickpockets,  burglars,  robbers,  and  beaters.  But,  to  understand 
a  wound  to  the  law  as  a  wound  to  all,  to  venerate  the  written 
word — this  is  the  moral  stature  toward  which  America’s  restless¬ 
ness  and  outcries  are  ethical  growing  pains.  Mr.  Perkins  is  no 
more  wronged  than  many  men,  by  earlier  standards  equally  virtu¬ 
ous,  if  his  pilloried  name  must  serve  as  a  moral  milestone.  And 
what  is  here  said  about  Mr.  Perkins  applies  equally  well  of  course 
to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  whose  distinguished  public  career 
was  succeeded  by  the  presidency  of  the  subsidiary  trust  company, 
in  which  capacity  he  helped  in  Mr.  Perkins’s  bookkeeping. 

COME  MEN  THRILL  with  the  joy  of  combat,  and  if  no  fight 
°  be  visible  they  will  hunt  one;  others,  among  whom  we  count 
ourselves,  are  of  a  peaceful,  harmless  disposition,  and  while  not 
averse  to  rapping  an  occasional  head  for  a  principle,  seek  by  pref¬ 
erence  to  attain  their  ends  by  sweet  reasonableness.  Thus  we 
deplore  the  totally  unnecessary  row  kicked  up  by  the  anti- Japanese 
agitators  in  San  Francisco,  who  could  have  gained  all  their 
objects  of  any  real  importance  without  outraging  the  feelings  of 
a  great  and  friendly  nation,  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  regret  the 


policies  that  have  arrayed  Frenchmen  against  one  another  in  the 
fierce  passions  of  religious  war.  The  law  being  as  it  is,  we  can 
understand  the  positions  of  both  sides— the  feeling  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  Government  that  the  first  allegiance  of  Frenchmen 
is  due  to  their  own  country  and  their  first  obligation  to  obey 
its  laws  without  foreign  interference,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Gatholics  that  conscience  is  above  any  secular  command.  On 

the  whole,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  as¬ 
suming  the  Separation  law  as  a  starting-point,  the  THE  FRENCH 
course  of  the  Government  has  been  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  than  that  of  the  Vatican.  But  what  we  have  never  seen 
adequately  explained  is  why  matters  should  ever  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  this  stage.  Why  should  France,  in  adopting 

what  all  Americans  regard  as  the  desirable  policy  of  separating 
Church  and  State,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  in  minute  detail?  Why  should  it  not  have 
carried  the  separation  policy  to  what  seems  its  logical  conclusion 
and  let  the  Church  alone  ? 

M"HE  EDITOR  OF  “Town  Topics’’  has  been  tried  on  a 

*  charge  of  perjury  and  acquitted.  The  issue  before  the  jury 
was  not  the  character  of  Colonel  Mann  or  the  paper  of  which 
he  is  the  moving  spirit.  The  issue,  whether  he  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  initials  “O.  K.,  W.  D.  M.,’’  involved  only 
indirectly  the  question  as  to  whether  he  had  printed  in  “Town 
Topics’’  a  scandalous  article  about  Reginald  Ward  accusing 
him  of  vile  practises,  and  had  afterward  received  money  and 

stock  from  Ward  for  the  publication  of  pleasant  paragraphs. 

Although  by  this  verdict  Colonel  Mann  is  acquitted  of  perjury, 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  “Town  Topics’’  is  acquitted  of  the 
charge  made  by  us  a  year  ago,  and  here  reiterated,  of  being  an 
indecent  and  a  scandalous  paper  whose  columns  could  be  bought. 
We  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  disgrace  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  Colonel  Mann’s  old  age  by  1  0  w  ^ 

the  revelations  of  the  past  year;  but  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  “Town  Topics’’  make  it  plain  that  exposure  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  stop  its  practise  of  printing  shameful  attacks  on 
women.  Since  Colonel  Mann’s  chastening  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  persuade  him  from  the  conviction  that  the  timidity  of 
his  victims  makes  it  still  safe  for  him  to  print  these  slanders  in 
“Town  Topics,’’  it  may  yet  be  necessary  for  us  to  produce  in  a 
court  of  law  further  proof  that  its  editor  secures  a  certain  kind 
of  circulation  for  his  paper  by  printing  libels,  and  has  made  his 
livelihood  for  years  by  soliciting,  from  those  whom  he  has  libeled, 
loans  which  he  never  intended  to  repay.  We  have  no  liking  for 
this  unsavory  litigation,  and  we  have  other  work  to  do;  but  we 
are  not  going  to  shirk  the  duty  of  making  it  impossible  in  this 
community  for  a  paper  to  grow  rich  by  printing  indecent  libels 
about  women. 

\A/HEN  MR.  BLAINE  advocated  the  commercial  marriage  of 
vv  the  two  American  continents  his  project  was  looked  upon 
as  visionary.  Secretary’s  Root’s  recent  speeches  on  our  trade 
relations  with  Latin-America  have  served  to  embellish  the  memory 
of  Maine’s  distinguished  statesman,  as  well  as  to  link  his  own 
name  to  one  of  the  wisest  policies  of  our  day.  With  great  ability 
has  the  Secretary  of  State  made  it  clear  to  our  people  that  it  is 
as  unfair  for  us  to  judge  the  civilization  of  South  America  by  the 
fragmentary  governments  nearest  to  us  as  it  would  be  for  Argen¬ 
tina  or  Chile  to  discredit  our  wealth  and  power  because  of  South 
America’s  proximity  to  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica.  The  Welsh, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  filling  the  fertile  valleys  of  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  and  claiming  citizenship  in  the  coal- filled 
hills  of  Pennsylvania,  but  they  had  deliberated  long  whether  they 
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should  choose  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  or  those  of  Pat¬ 
agonia.  Since  those  days  Germany  has  contributed  her  millions 
of  citizens  to  the  republics  that  stretch  toward  the  antarctic  seas. 
The  birth  of  wonderful  cities  along  their  rivers  and  harbors  re¬ 
calls  the  stories  of  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco.  And  yet 
hardly  a  steamship  enters  their  ports  bearing  an  American  flag,  while 
Europe  sends  her  thousands.  Dictators,  rather  than  presidents, 
are,  in  our  fancy,  the  executive  heads  of  the  South  Continent’s  re¬ 
publics.  They  have  played  their  part  in  the  history  of  that  con¬ 
tinent;  they  have  provided  our  playwrights  with  comic-opera  plots; 

and  they  are  passing  away.  Governments  south 
mr.  root  s  equatorial  line  have  known  them  mostly  in 

1  °  '  stories  in  newspapers  and  books.  These  govern¬ 

ments  have  been  constructive,  democratic,  and  progressive,  and 
with  a  less  savage  record  for  assassinating  Presidents  than  we 
can  boast.  They  are  patrons  and  producers  of  arts  and  music, 
their  sense  of  humor  is  intense,  and,  although  we  do  not  import 
humor  in  ships,  we  may  well  use,  as  Secretary  Root  has  pointed 
out,  some  of  those  graces  and  some  of  that  breadth  of  sympathy 
which  they  possess  in  such  abundance.  For  those  of  us  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  our  Secretary  of  State,  and  hold  that  we  are  not  in  need 
of  such  commodities,  there  are  the  woods,  the  metals,  the  great 
wheat  lands  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  which  might  to-day  be  a  home 
for  the  whole  Boer  nation  had  it  not  been  for  the  spoke  inserted 
in  the  scheme  by  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

READ,  IN  THIS  ISSUE  of  Collier’s,  a  brief  article  by  Mr. 

Moffett,  entitled  “Swindlers  Appeal  to  Congress.’’  House 
Bill  16,548  is  a  very  doubtful  measure.  True,  the  privilege  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  stop  the  mail  of  a  firm  believed  to  be 
fraudulent,  and  to  stop  it  without  a  warning  and  without  a  hearing, 
is  an  extraordinary  power  in  a  republic.  Conceivably,  too,  it  is 
a  dangerous  power,  which  might  be  used  with  cruel  oppressiveness 
against  innocent  persons  by  a  corrupt  and  vindictive  administra¬ 
tion.  But  has  it  ever  been  so  used?  Compared  with  this  poten¬ 
tial  wrong  is  the  splendid  record  of  the  Department,  in  suppressing, 
by  means  of  this  power,  a  horde  of  mail-order,  mining-stock,  blind- 
pool  and  medical  frauds.  No  man  who  was  square  with  the  world 
has,  in  the  past,  ever  needed  the  protection  ■  of  the  law  which 
Congressman  Crumpacker  proposes.  Mr.  Crumpacker  might  cor¬ 
rectly  have  called  his  bill  “An  Act  for  the  Comfort  of  the 
Lowest  and  Most  Contemptible  Class  of  Swindlers, 
swindlers  an(j  t]iejr  Protection  from  Summary  Extirpation  by 
plead  post  office  Department.”  Instead  of  less,  the 

Post  Office  Department  believes  it  should  have  more  power  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  the  frauds  who  gather  their  victims 
through  advertisements  in  meretricious  newspapers.  And  thef 
Department  should  have  more  men  to  enforce  the  power  it  now 
has.  Says  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department:  “There 
are  frequently  enterprises  of  whose  fraudulent  operations  the 
Postmaster-General  entertains  little  or  no  moral  doubt,  but  which 
are  so  shrewdly  conducted  as  for  long  periods  to  escape  detec¬ 
tion  and  suppression.  This  is  particularly  true  of  numerous 
mining  enterprises  ...  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
Department  to  determine,  with  the  force  at  its  command,  whether 
mines  situated  in  the  Western  States  or  Territories,  or  in  Alaska, 
Mexico,  or  South  America,  and  alleged  to  contain  valuable  de¬ 
posits  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  are,  in  fact,  as  represented.” 

HAVE  YOU  BOUGHT  mining  stocks?  Sell  them.  Offer  them 
back  to  the  man  who  sold  them.  Offer  them  at  the  same 
price.  Offer  them  at  ten  per  cent  less.  Offer  them  at  twenty 
per  cent  less.  This  will  accomplish  your  own  disillusionment, 
and  save  you  money,  for  you  might  have  bought  more.  It  will 
also  effect  exposure  of  the  person  who  sold  you  the  stock.  Are 
you  thinking  of  buying  shares  in  Poodle-dog  Inflated  or  Hop¬ 
toad  Jump  Along?  Don’t.  And  this  “don’t”  is  without  quali¬ 
fication  of  any  kind.  To  women  chiefly,  wives  of  husbands  of 
the  higher  wage-earning  class,  this  paragraph  is  commended.  Not 
that  it  is  their  folly  we  inveigh  against.  They  are  the  ones  who 
know  the  value  of  savings,  and  they  may  be  in  time  to  save  a 
fatuous  husband  from  an  act  of  inexcusable  folly.  If  you  are 
tempted  by  the  full-page  advertisements  published  by  the  news¬ 
paper  partners  of  mining  swindlers,  don’t!  If  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  urging  you  to  buy  shares,  he  either  profits  by  the  sale 
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or  is  himself  deceived.  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  the  greatest 
miner  in  the  world.  He  and  his  six  brothers  own  mines  that 
aggregate  a  billion  dollars.  That  family  knows  more  about  mines 
than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  The  other  day  Mr. 
Guggenheim  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  “the  flimsy  character 
of  the  mining  stocks  now  finding  a  ready  market.”  “One  in 
three  hundred,”  he  said,  “is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  prospects  that  eventually  fulfil  their  promise.”  Within 
a  week  after  he  uttered  that  warning  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim  made  public  announcement  that  he  had  him-  frauds 
self  been  caught.  He  had  bought  a  famous  and 
widely  talked-of  mine;  and  when  he  discovered  he  had  been 
deceived,  he  backed  out  of  the  trap  at  a  cash  loss  of  $2,500,000. 
When  Mr.  Guggenheim  said  one  in  three  hundred,  he  referred  to 
the  more  or  less  reputable  mines  whose  shares  are  sold  on  the 
regular  exchanges.  If  he  had  included  the  mines  whose  shares 
are  advertised  at  five  and  ten  cents  in  the  Sunday  papers,  he 
would  have  said  one  in  thirty  thousand.  If  this  paragraph  prevents 
the  swindling  of  a  few  uninformed  persons,  preserves  the  savings 
of  a  few  families  from  the  adventurers  about  to  acquire  them,  it 
will  have  done  well. 


MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  is  Van  Duzer,  member  from 
Nevada.  Concerning  Van  Duzer,  but  one  source  of  in¬ 
formation  is  at  our  command.  Aside  from  what  is  recorded  in 
this,  whatever  there  may  be  of  truth,  or  character,  or  good 
deeds  in  Van  Duzer,  we  know  nothing.  What  is  here  set 
down  about  him  is  based  on  a  certain  typewritten  circular 
which  has  been  mailed  largely  to  a  section  of  the  public  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  easily  to  the  seduction  of  tempting  mining  gam¬ 
bles.  Van  Duzer  is  full  of  State  pride  of  a  sort  at  which  men 
in  the  complacent  East  smile  indulgently,  but  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  indicates  an  ardent  and  patriotic  personality, 
the  best  bone  and  sinew,  as  Van  Duzer  would 
say,  of  a  proud  and  prosperous  State.  Nevada,  Qp  Nevada 
says  Van  Duzer,  “has  astonished  the  world.  .  .  . 

Her  hills,  mountains,  and  gulches  are  veritable  treasure  chests.  .  .  . 
A  recent  trip  .  .  .  has  proven  to  me  more  than  ever  her  .  .  . 
unlimited  possibilities.”  Having,  as  is  proper,  first  proclaimed 
the  greatness  of  his  commonwealth,  this  sterling  patriot  turns 
modestly  to  personal  details.  “Have  served  my  State,  not  only 
as  Congressman,  but  in  various  other  capacities.  Now  I  desire 
to  serve  it  in  another  way.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  front 
its  rich  resources.  My  political  ambition  has  been  satisfied  for 

the  present,  and  I  am  now  going  to  devote  my  energy,  and  the 

1;  ” 


roonit  m-u  ni-pct-io-p  armiaintance.  etc. 


'"THERE  SPEAKS  YOUR  TRUE  PATRIOT.  Unwillingly,  through 
1  the  words  there  breathes  the  soft  regret  for  marble  halls  and 
gilded  domes,  but  duty  calls  him  to  more  sordid  tasks.  “I  am 
organizing,”  says  Van  Duzer,  “the  Nevada  Prospecting  and  De¬ 
velopment  Company  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  State  s 
riches.”  That  is  good.  Those  words  speak  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  a  heart  that  loves  its  native  land.  But  Van  Duzer’s  heart 
is  too  big,  his  ardent  love  too  expansive,  to  exhaust  itself  on  a 
scant  110,700  square  miles  of  territory.  He  loves  more  than 
Nevada;  he  loves  also  the  small  investor.  “For 
the  purpose,”  says  Van  Duzer,  of  giving  the  A  BIG  HEARx 
middle  class,  those  spoken  of  as  small  investors, 
a  chance  to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor,  he  will  sell  shares  in 
his  enterprise  for  $25  each.  For  this  small  sum  Van  Duzer  will 
take  the  small  investor  to  his  bosom;  he  will  sacrifice  self. 
“I  have  made  much  money  for  myself,”  says  Van  Duzer,  “and 
more  for  others.  Have  never  failed  in  anything  1  have  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  devote  my  time  to.  \Y  ith  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  every  different  corner  of  the  State  ...  is  there 
any  reason  why  I  should  not  bring  this  enterprise  to  a  successful 
conclusion?  I  cent,  I  will  realize  large  profits  for  all  concerned. 

TO  CAPITALIZE  HIS  CAREER,  to  trade  for  gain  upon  the 
1  fact  that  his  neighbors  have  given  him  an  office  of  trust 
and  confidence,  to  use  his  official  position  as  bait  to  lure  men 
into  investing  in  a  mining  scheme,  that  is  a  thing  no  Congress¬ 
man  should  do.  Stress  of  poverty  he  should  prefer  to  endure. 
Some  Congressmen  would  use  their  prestige  for  gain,  no  matter 


how  large  their  salaries,  but  those  who  have  delicacy  and  sense 
of  fitness  should  not  be  put  to  that  temptation.  The  Congress¬ 
man  who  has  served  his  country  faithfully  and  with  steady 
resistance  to  the  constant  temptation  to  use  his  position  for  indirect 
gains  should  not  find  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
congress  term  without  money  and  without  occupation.  No 
public  career  should  be  closed  to  the  ambitious 
poor.  No  office  should  pay  so  small  a  salary  as  to  be  con¬ 
fined  either  to  men  of  wealth  or  to  men  who  will  use  it  for 
indirect  and  unlawful  gains.  The  pay  of  Congressmen  should  be 
raised  to  $7,500  per  year  at  least. 

"TEACHERS,  EVEN  MORE  than  Congressmen,  deserve  higher 
1  salaries.  It  is  a  material  age.  The  man  who  fashions  the 
walls  of  a  house  is  held  to  a  higher  test  of  skill,  and  is  paid 
better  for  his  work,  than  he  who  molds  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Bricklayers  in  San  Francisco 
get  $8  per  day;  Harriet 
Jones  teaches  school  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  same  sum  per  week, 
and  is  given  employment 
only  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Masons  in  Calgary, 

Canada,  get  $5.40  a  day,  or 
$140  a  month;  Lawrence 
Amos  teaches  school  in  East 
Brandywine  Township, 

Pennsylvania,  for  $40  a 
month.  Many  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  hod-carriers. 

College  professors  are  worse 
off,  in  proportion,  than 
teachers.  The  average  sal¬ 
ary  paid  to  professors  in 
Columbia  is  $3,746.85,  to 
adjunct  pro¬ 
fessors,  men 
between 
thirty  and  forty,  with  a  dozen 
years  of  service  to  their 
credit,  $2, 1 26. 92.  Such  fig¬ 
ures  are  little  less  than  a 
public  scandal.  No  male 
teacher  in  any  community 
should  be  paid  less  than 
enough  to  support  decently 
a  wife  and  five  children.  In 
every  community  the  teacher 
should  have  a  position  of 
dignityand  emolument  equal 
to  that  of  the  banker  and 
the  professional  man. 

Schools  ought  not  to  be  the 
last  refuge  for  economic 
dregs  not  wanted  by  busi¬ 
ness.  They  should  attract 
and  keep  in  their  service  the 

best  talent.  Facts  dealing  with  this  condition,  both  concerning 
communities  where  the  rate  of  pay  remains  scandalously  low  and 
where  it  has  been  raised,  should  have  wide  circulation.  Collier’s 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  facts  to  record,  as  well 
as  from  those  who  feel  strongly  about  the  condition. 

DROBING  ALMOST  EVERYTHING  is  a  specialty  of  the  Lon- 
*  don  “Lancet,”  and  in  doing  so  it  pricks  many  bubbles.  It 


plum  pudding.  But  lo!  the  “Lancet”  flashed  like  a  falchion  from 
its  sheath  with  a  word  of  Christmas  cheer.  “Plum  pudding,”  it 
says,  “contains  all  the  ingredients  of  a  good  meal.”  Eureka! 
A  new  continent  has  been  discovered.  Plum  pudding  is  as 
manna  from  heaven,  the  natural,  digestive  pap  of  the  human 
race.  It  contains  meat,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  honey,  tea, 
coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  marmalade.  If  there  is  anything  else 
you  like  it  contains  that  also.  Plum  pudding  is  the  staff  of 
life.  A  section  of  this  life-giving  mixture  the  size  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  contains  more  real  nourishment  than  an  acre  of  health- 
food.  Oh,  happy  sailor  who  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island 
containing  nothing  but  plum  puddings!  Plum  pudding  for  polar 
explorers,  plum  pudding  for  laborers,  college  athletes,  profes¬ 
sional  beauties.  Plum  pudding  imparts  ferocity  as  well  as 
strength.  And  yet  the  melancholy  thought  creeps  in.  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  are  over,  and  we  went  through  that  annual 

orgy  suffering  deeply — and 
under  a  misapprehension. 
Plum  pudding  didn’t  do 
it.  It  must  have  been  the 
olives. 


WAGE-EARNERS 


TEACHERS’ 

WAGES 


THE  PAY  OF  TEACHERS 

IN  some  cases  these  figures  are  the 
minimum  rates  in  the  localities 
named;  in  other  cases  they  are  the 
average  rate.  The  yearly  rate  is,  in 
every  case,  the  entiresumthatateacher 
can  earn  in  a  year ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  overtime  for  them,  and  they 
are  employed  only  from  seven  to  ten 
months  a  year.  In  this  respect  they 
can  be  compared  with  some  outdoors 
artisans  who  can  not  work  the  year 
round.  As  to  places  outside  of  New 
York,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Month 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  $35.00 

Year 

$245.00 

Bricklayer 

Day 

$5.60 

Hazleton,  Pa.  35.00 

350.00 

Mason 

4.40 

Chester,  Pa.  40.00 

380.00 

Carpenter 

4.80 

Georgetown,  Del.  35-00 

31500 

Plasterer 

5-30 

All  Idaho  (male  av.)  71.03 

710.30 

Hod-carrier 

3.00 

All  Ida.  (female  av.)  55.90 

559-00 

Tile  Layer 

5.00 

New  York  City 

Cabinet-maker 

4.00 

(min.,  female)  60.00 

600.00 

Steam  Fitter 

5.00 

New  York  City 

Stationary  Engineer 

5.00 

(min.,  male)  90.00 

900.00 

Electrical  Worker 

4.50 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  (male 

Printer  (per  week) 

21.00 

average) 

593-00 

Linotype  Operator 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  (female 

(per  week) 

23.00 

average) 

423.00 

Tile  Layer’s  Helper 

3.00 

Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

Electrical  Engineer 

5.00 

hi  professors  (av.) 

3746.85 

Hoisting  Engineer 

5.00 

39  adj.  professors  (av.) 

2126.92 

Rigger  Engineer 

4.00 

UNION  RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  NEW  YORK 

""pHESE  figures  are  official.  In 
every  case  the  figures  are  the  mini¬ 
mum,  the  least  amount  which  the 
union  will  allow  a  member  to  accept. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  workmen 
make  more  than  the  figures  given, 
for  “overtime”  (any  time  over 
eight  hours  a  day)  is  paid  extra  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  more  than  the 
regular  rate  ;  and  work  done  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  is  paid  for  at 
double  rates.  The  yearly  rate  is 
based  on  three  hundred  working 
days  of  eight  hours  each. 


Year 

$1680.00 
1320.OO 
I44O.OO 
1590.OO 
900.00 
r  500.00 
r200.00 
1500.00 
1500.00 
1350.00 
1092.00 

1196.00 

900.00 

1500.00 

1500.00 

1200.00 


is  a  keen  little  blade,  which  slices  away  our 
making  amputation  almost  a  comfort.  Time 
regarded  cigarettes  as  injurious, 
that  they  filled  the  lungs  with 
brain-cells  with  creosote,  causing 


PLUM 

PUDDING 


early  illusions, 
was  when  we 
We  thought 
soot  and  the 
mendacity  and 


crime.  This  belief  long  caused  us  inconvenient  abstinence.  Then 
up  spake  the  “Lancet,”  incisively  reassuring  us  that  cigarettes 
are  not  only  harmless  but  positively  beneficial  to  infants,  inva¬ 
lids,  and  elderly  clergymen.  We  once  had  our  illusions  about 
1 


THE  readers  of  Collier’s 
1  have  a  poignant  interest 
in  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
career  of  Walter  Apple- 
ton  Clark,  for  it  was  in 
these  pages  that  his  recent 
work  appeared,  and  it  is 
here  that  his  brilliant  talent 
will  be  first  missed.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  the  man 
will  have  a  long  regret 
for  a  personality  of  great 
charm — vital,  ambitious  and 
winning.  He  was  only  thirty 
one,  and  yet  in  ten  years 
he  had  won  his  place  among 
the  best  of  American  illus¬ 
trators.  He 
had  the  good 
fortune  to 

start  right,  under  a  master- 
draftsman,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  When  he 
did  his  earliest  illustrations, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had 
learned  to  draw,  and  never 
afterward  did  he  slight  what 
is  fundamental  in  all  good 
pictures  —  the  draftsman¬ 
ship.  Moreover,  he  had 
an  instinct  for  composition; 
the  figures  took  their  proper 
place  in  the  drawing,  and 
the  resulting  picture  had  a 
vivid  effect  of  unity.  For 
he  had  creative  imagination 
and  a  fine  sympathy  with  creative  imagination  in  others.  This 
made  him  an  admirable  illustrator,  so  that  the  authors  whose 
works  he  interpreted  felt  that  he  really  grasped  their  char¬ 

acters  and  fancies.  He  illuminated  them  through  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight.  That  is  a  rare  trait  in  an  illustrator.  His  early 
success  made  him  only  more  careful  in  the  execution  of  his 
work.  He  himself  was  the  hardest  critic  to  please,  and  always 
loath  to  let  a  drawing  leave  his  hands.  This  fastidiousness  was 
combined  with  strength;  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  he  knew  he 

had  the  force  to  make  it  better.  He  had  most  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  for  growth  in  his  art;  he  had  youth  and 

aspiration  and  appreciation;  he  was  clean-minded,  with  zest  in 

his  work  and  delight  in  his  friends.  His  fertile  mind  saw 
many  clear  visions  of  things  that  he  would  do,  and  he  was 
alert  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  do  them.  Death  found  him 
with  the  race  well  started,  but  tense  and  joyous  and  eager  for 
the  long  road  ahead  to  the  achievement  of  his  own  high  ideals. 

11 
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T.  VESUVIUS  ROOSEVELT 


rHE  ordinary  hill  which  remains  forever  still, 

All  covered  o’er  with  specimens  of  botany, 
hugely  safe  and  sane;  but  its  heights  seem  rather  plain 
And  its  silence  breeds  political  monotony, 
myself  prefer  a  mount  with  a  crater  as  its  fount, 
Dropping  firebrands  like  the  thunderstorms  of  Pluvius — 
here  is  something  half  Satanic  in  conditions  so  volcanic, 
Yet  we’re  proud  of  our  Political  Vesuvius. 


a  curious,  sulfureous 
Rumbling,  grumbling  roll  of  thunder, 
Teddy’s  going  to  erupt— 
Stand  from  under  ! 


Verses  by 

r ALL ACE  IRWIN 


WHERE  the  grafter  sleeps  content,  suddenly  the  air  is  rent 
With  a  blast  like  that  which  buried  Herculaneum; 

Railway  lobbies  cough  and  choke  in  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke, 

And  the  Conscript  Fathers  get  it  in  the  cranium. 

Now  Chicago  beef  is  shook,  now  the  poor  old  Spelling-Book 

Shouts:  “Have  mercy,  sire!  your  heat  will  crack  the  f1®11  °  1ders 
Now  the  mountain  heaves  its  shoulders  and  upheaves  a  ton  of  boulders, 
While  the  sparks  descend  and  roast  the  luckless  Bellamy. 

With  a  hectic,  apoplectic 

Howling,  growling  roll  of  thunder, 
,  _  Teddy’s  going  lo  blow  up 

THOUGH  there’s  sometimes  scarce  a  puff  from  his  lid,  that  s  just  a  bluff, 

For  his  calmer  moments  never  mean  security. 

And  the  Prophets  yell:  “Look  out!  he’s  intending  for  to  spout— 

There’ll  be  trouble  in  the  very  near  futurity.” 

No,  we  can’t  foresee  just  what,  but  his  crater’s  getting  hot, 

And  the  coals  will  soon  be  dropping,  as  they  must,  again 
Singeing  up  the  Tariff’s  tatters  and  the  mossy  old.  Standpatters 
There’s  no  telling  where  Vesuvius  will  bust  again. 


Stand  from  under! 


With  a  jouncing,  nation-bouncing, 

Bumping,  thumping  roll  of  thunder, 
Teddy’s  going  for  to  spout — 
Stand  from  under  ! 


E. 


Cartoon  by 

W.  KEMBLE 
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ABE  RUEF  OF  THE  “LAW  OFFICES” 

f 

SAN  FRANCISCO’S  FIGHT  TO  FREE  HERSELF  OF  HIS  RULE 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


BEFORE  the  fire  Fillmore  Street  was  common¬ 
place  in  its  small  flats  and  corner  groceries, 
k  A  freak  of  reconstruction  has  made  it  San 
*  Francisco.’s  Tenderloin.  Where  inconspicuous 
respectability  formerly  rose  early  conspicuous 
disrepute  now  rises  late  to  the  rouge  of  the  harlot  and 
the  eye-opener  of  the  dipsomaniac.  Under  the  glare  of 
the  electric  lights  of  the  saloons,  you  may  not  miss  the 
legend  of  “A.  Ruef,  Law  Offices” — hours 
from  five  p.  m.  till  after  midnight — in  gilt 
letters  on  the  windows  of  the  second  story  of 
a  frame  building.  From  these  offices,  in 
the  midst  of  the  lawless  currents  of  its  life, 
a  city  stricken,  a  city  in  the  crisis  of  its 
career,  is  ruled. 

As  I  run  through  my  note-book,  gorged 
with  items  of  depravity,  it  seems  to  me  that 
A.  Ruef  is  the  worst  man  in  the  United 
States.  Likenesses  of  the  type  of  which  he 
is  a  magnified  genius  you  will  find  in  the 
lawyer  hangers-on  of  the  police  courts  who 
prey  on  the  flotsam  of  the  underworld. 

But  these  are  gutter-born.  They  know  no 
better. 

Ruef,  the  son  of  modest  parents  in  the 
French  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  other  side  of  life  and 
to  associate  with  those  who  exemplify  it. 

The  fields  of  honesty  and  decent  endeavor 
were  opened  to  him.  He  made  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California.  But  college  training  meant  to 
him  only  such  an  asset  as  physical  training 
to  the  plug-ugly.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  he  turned  to  brothels  and  French 
restaurants  for  his  clients.  His  art  of  put¬ 
ting  a  fair  face  on  vice  immediately  won  him 
a  large  practise.  His  keen  mind  was  quick 
to  see  that  profit  in  politics  was  not  in  hold¬ 
ing  office,  but  in  having  delegates  to  deliver. 

He  was  a  small  boss,  but  never  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  until  the  sudden  opportunity 
which  made  him  what  he  is  to-day  arose  in 
the  teamsters’  strike  of  Mayor  Phelan’s  last 
term. 

Making  a  New  Party 

pHELAN’S  Chief  of  Police  decided  that 
■*-  any  citizen  was  entitled  to  protection 
from  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  he  put  policemen  on  trucks  to  guard 
non-union  drivers.  The  trade-unionists  be¬ 
came  a  solid  political  body,  which,  in  its  in¬ 
dignation,  could  see  only  the  red  of  this  one 
fact.  Some  labor  politicians  talked  of  a 
labor-union  candidate  for  the  approaching 
election  in  1901.  At  one  time  the  movement 
was  privately  for  sale  for  $1,500.  The  man 
who  refused  this  offer  often  lets  his  recollec¬ 
tion  dwell  quizzically  on  the  puny  sum  of 
the  original  capitalization  of  the  project  out 
of  which  Ruef  was  to  make  millions. 

In  1901  Ruef  was  beaten  in  his  fight  for 
control  of  the  Republican  primaries.  The 
“Law  Offices”  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  a  gamble.  Phelan  had 


served  three  terms.  Gavin  McNabb,  his  sponsor,  the 
Democratic  boss,  had  been  in  power  for  ten  years. 
The  public  was  ready  for  a  change.  Ruef  recognized 
this,  and  he  saw  what  the  labor  politicians  did  not  see, 
that  the  labor  element,  headless,  needed  only  a  head  in 
order  to  be  powerful.  On  the  nucleus  of  its  solid  pha¬ 
lanx  he  could  build. 

Some  of  the  talk  of  a  labor-union  candidate  had 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  FIGHT 


Young  Rudolph  Spreckels,  failing  to  get  other  millionaires  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for 
ing  the  grafters,  himself  guaranteed  a  fund  of  $100,000,  and  is  giving  all  his  time  to 


centred  on  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  who  was  conductor  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre  orchestra  and  the  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  Musical  Union.  Showing  no  signs  of 
strength  which  would  be  embarrassing,  this  glad-hand 
man,  generous,  likable,  commanding,  tall — and  taller 
on  account  of  his  expressive  pompadour  of  black  hair- 
had  the  makings  of  a  “star”  under  the  hand  of  a  shrewd 
impresario.  A  member  of  the  union,  his  calling  dis¬ 
sociated  him  from  the  unions  in  a  way  to 
win  another  class  of  votes.  He  became  the 
“front”;  the  Law  Offices  the  “mind”  of  the 
new  party.  Ruef  himself  brought  to  the  com¬ 
bination  a  following  beside  that  of  his  own 
district:  all  the  elements  of  vice  which 
wanted  a  free  hand. 

For  many  years  previous  San  Francisco 
had  been  well  governed.  She  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  dollar  of  indebtedness,  and  her  tax  rates 
were  the  lowest  of  any  great  American 
city.  By  a  provision  of  the  Consolidation 
Act  she  could  spend  in  one  year  no  more 
than  that  year’s  income.  McNabb  was  a 
good  boss.  He  loved  power  and  not  money. 
His  most  ardent  opponents  bring  no  charge 
of  corruption  against  him.  When  he  had 
beaten  Buckley,  his  predecessor,  he  made 
good  in  practise  by  showing  himself  above 
Buckley’s  methods.  If  there  was  graft  from 
Chinatown  and  the  underworld  it  never 
went  into  high  places.  A  cosmopolitan  com¬ 
munity  wanted  a  liberal  administration  of 
the  laws.  San  Francisco  was  open,  but  vice 
was  not  promoted. 

The  two  old  parties,  contemptuous  of  the 
new,  speculated  cheerfully  on  the  number 
of  votes  that  it  would  draw  from  either. 
Against  Schmitz  ran  Joseph  Tobin,  Demo¬ 
crat,  president  of  the  largest  savings  bank 
west  of  New  York,  and  Asa  R.  Wells,  Re¬ 
publican,  who  had  served  two  terms  as  Audi¬ 
tor.  When  Schmitz  was  elected  everybody 
who  had  voted  for  him  was  as  surprised  as 
those  who  had  not. 

“ See  My  Friend  Ruef!" 

CAN  FRANCISCO  soon  learned  who  was 
^  its  real  ruler.  The  sense  of  the  situation 
was  expressed  by  the  remark  of  the  good- 
natured  Schmitz:  “Why,  my  friend  Ruef  is  a 
lawyer.  He  knows  about  those  things ;  you 
better  see  him.”  Two  years  later,  at  the 
election  of  1903,  the  Mayor  still  held  his  trade- 
unionists.  Ruef’s  cohorts  of  vice  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  loyal.  For  he  had  made  good 
to  them.  The  town  was  wider  open  than 
ever  before  since  the  gold-fever  days.  Still 
the  old  parties  were  rank  with  overcon¬ 
fidence.  They  thought  Schmitz’s  day  was 
run.  The  Republicans  nominated  Henry  J. 
Crocker  and  the  Democrats  Franklin  Lane, 
the  present  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Schmitz  was  reelected. 

As  before  he  had  only  a  minority  of  the 
votes  polled.  The  two  old  parties  now  ad- 
prosecut-  mitted  that  they  had  committed  a  political 

the  work  blunder.  They  had  allowed  a  faction  to  win 
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against  a  house  divided.  A  majority  of  the  people 
must  still  stand  for  morality  and  public  decency,  ob¬ 
served  the  good  citizen.  Did  they?  With  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1905  the  question  was  fairly  put.  The  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  fused  on  Partridge  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

Schmitz  had  grown  with  four  years  of  office-holding. 
The  circle  of  his  fellowship  of  the  “glad  hand”  em¬ 
braced  a  municipality  instead  of  a  few  friends.  Ruef 
had  by  this  time  perfected  his  sinister  organization.  It 
was  personal  and  unique.  To  graft  he  had  brought 
the  refinement  of  education.  He  had  not  risen  to  the 
headship  of  a  machine;  he  had  made  a  machine.  He 
had  no  ward  leaders  to  placate.  Around  him  was  no 
group  of  clever  politicians  of  an  old  institution.  He 
was  an  autocrat,  with  weaklings  as  his  adjutants. 

“I  should  like  to  have  my  sight  back  again,”  said 
Buckley,  the  old  boss,  who  had  ruled  though  blind,  “in 
order  that  I  might  look  on  this  wonder.  Beside  him  I 
was  an  infant.” 

If  Croker  had  only  studied  law  at  a  night  school  after 
he  became  boss,  he  would  have  had  an  answer  when 
asked  “where  he  got  it.”  Ruef  had  the  most  varied 
and  the  largest  law  practise  of  any  man  in  America. 
If  you  wanted  to  open  a  gambling  house  or  a  saloon, 
or  erect  a  firetrap,  he  was  the  lawyer  to  employ.  The 
sum  received  was  not  a  bribe,  but  attorney’s  fees. 
Because  he  did  not  control  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
corporations  yielded  the  smallest  source  of  his  income. 

In  both  of  the  three-cornered  elections  the  majority 
of  the  Board  had  been  heavily  and  incorruptibly  against 
him.  He  could  increase  his  practise  only  through  the 
executive  branch.  In  a  word,  that  meant  permits; 
and,  in  another  word,  it  meant  that  Schmitz,  the 
“front,”  must  act  with  the  Law  Offices. 

Beside  the  regular  licenses,  the  saloons  paid  the  ad¬ 
ministration  counsel  fees,  amounting  from  $250  to  $500 
a  year.  This  was  an  obvious  resource.  The  Law 
Offices  developed  a  by-product  by  the  organization  of 
the  Hilbert  Mercantile  Company.  From  the  Hilbert 
Brothers,  friends  of  the  Mayor,  every  saloon-keeper 
was  obliged  to  purchase  his  supplies.  Ruef’s  name 
appeared  on  the  letterheads  of  the  company  as  counsel. 

The  Hilberts  doubled  the  orders  of  their  customers  in 
order  to  increase  profits.  Notes  were  taken  from  the 
saloon-keepers  in  want  of  cash  and  negotiated  at  the 
banks.  When  the  notes  came  due  after  the  fire  the  Hil¬ 
bert  Mercantile  Company  went  bankrupt.  One  brother 
had  enough  money  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe  with 
Schmitz,  and  the  other  brother  is  reported  not  to  be  in 
need. 

The  health  laws  were  not  used  as  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  health,  but  of  promoting  graft.  Canning  factories 
that  did  not  want  their  reputations  connected  with  the 
“thirds”  they  manufacture  knew  how  to  avoid  being 
exposed.  Dealers  who  once  had  their  milk  cars  emptied 
in  the  streets  took  the  hint,  and  a  load  was  not  dumped 
a  second  time.  Within  the  fire  zone  the  regulations 
permitted  no  wooden  buildings  and  put  sharp  limita¬ 
tions  on  their  reconstruction  when  they  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire.  If  you  had  the  right  lawyer,  however, 
reconstruction  was  a  matter  of  politics.  The  problem 
was  not  one  of  compliance,  but  of  how  much  the  owner 
would  pay  to  evade  that  law  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
city  depended.  The  Law  Offices  were  an  auction-room 
where  the  city’s  honor  was  daily  put  up  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Cynically  following  the  spirit  of  centralization  of  the 
time,  Ruef  segregated  the  social  evil  on  the  Japanese 
and  Continental  plan.  At  620  Jackson  Street  was  the 
Nymphia,  so  called.  With  a  view  to  small  ground  rent 
the  building  was  specially  constructed  for  its  purpose 
with  chambers  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  women. 
Each  one  paid  five  dollars  a  day  for  her  lodging.  The 
profits  from  the  bar  met  the  rent  and  the  running  ex¬ 
penses.  The  net  sum  which  it  brought  to  its  pro¬ 
moters  weekly  was  between  $3,000  and  $4,000,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  which  was  kept  as  commission  on 
its  journey  “higher  up.” 

The  Nymphia  became  famous.  You  heard  of  it  in 
corners  of  the  world  where  foul  stories  and  stale  tobacco 
smoke  are  mixed.  It  was  not  in  the  Tenderloin,  where 
sin  appeals  to  the  sin-hardened,  but  in  quarters  where 
it  was  an  invitation  to  the  ruin  of  boys  and  girls.  A 
house  to  be  run  on  the  same  plan  and  to  be  occupied  by 
Japanese  women  was  also  started.  It  was  open  only  for 
a  short  time.  Some  say  that  the  Japanese  would  not 
put  up  the  price.  The  administration  on  its  part,  of 
course,  was  determined  that  such  a  moral  curse  should 
not  exist. 

Owning  Judges  and  Juries 

THE  nymphia  was  the  big  type  of  centralized  profit. 

Other  places  which  paid  their  dues  were  free  from 
vagrant  competition.  Ruef’s  own  hang-out  before  the 
earthquake  was  at  “The  Pup,”  one  of  the  French  res¬ 
taurants.  A  “French  restaurant,”  in  San  Francisco 
slang,  means  respectability  on  the  first  floor,  the  half 
world  on  the  second  floor,  and  prostitution  on  the  top 
floor.  Over  every  creature  of  the  half-world  and  the 
underworld  Ruef  held  a  whip-hand.  In  one  form  or 
another  every  one  contributed  to  his  personal  fortune 
and  to  his  campaign  fund. 

If  these  conditions  were  known  why  were  they  not 
brought  before  the  Grand  Jury?  you  may  ask.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Grand  Juries  were  under  Ruef’s  control. 
The  secretary  of  one  was  none  other  than  Myrtile  Cerf, 
the  Man  Friday  of  the  Law  Offices’  stairway,  collec¬ 
tor  and  go-between.  Early  in  the  Schmitz  adminis¬ 
tration  Fremont  Older,  the  militant  editor  of  the 
“Bulletin,”  began  his  exposures  of  corruption.  The 
Andrews  Grand  Jury  (1904-5)  was  an  exception.  It 
sent  Maestretti’s  ballot-box  stuffers  to  San  Quentin. 
It  closed  up  620  Jackson  Street.  Older  was  ready  with 
further  evidence  against  the  corruptionists.  But  there 
was  no  Heney  as  there  is  to-day.  The  District  Attorney 
then  was  Byington,  now  lawyer  for  Dinan,  the  indicted 
Chief  of  Police. 

The  public  knew  the  situation  in  1905,  and  what  it 


SUPERIOR  COURT  JUDGE  DUNNE 

Presides  at  the  trial  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz,  which,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  courts,  is  held  in  a  classroom  of  a  synagogue 

did  not  know  it  could  guess.  Ruef  had  no  expectation 
of  electing  his  Supervisors.  He  centred  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  keeping  his  Mayor  in  office.  He  was  not  hop¬ 
ing  for  more  power,  but,  on  the  defensive,  fighting  to 
retain  what  he  had.  With  that  political  end  in  view, 
he  filled  out  a  list  of  nonentities  for  hiS  eighteen  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Board.  On  the  platform  his  appeal 
was  to  sentiment ;  in  private  it  was  to  the  selfishness 
of  class.  Members  of  the  trade-unions  knew  that  under 
Schmitz  no  policeman  would  ever  be  put  on  a  truck 
with  a  non-union  driver.  The  rank  and  file  associated 
good  times  with  the  man  in  office.  Trade  union  leaders 
had  been  given  positions  and  opportunities  for  profit. 

A  Crafty  Appeal  to  Class 

lW'EN  were  not  asked  to  vote  for  the  candidates  as 
Americans,  but  in  the  name  of  race  and  of  faith. 
No  one  knew  so  well  as  the  master  of  the  Law  Offices 
Organization  that  of  the  90,000  registered  voters  in  this 
cosmopolitan  city  2,000  were  French-born,  9,500  were 
German,  2,000  Italian,  9,000  Irish,  1,200  Scandinavian, 
5,000  English  and  Scotch,  and  2,000  Jewish.  As  a  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  ever  forgetting  that  the  soul  of  our  citizen¬ 
ship  rests  on  the  premise  that,  once  naturalized,  a 
foreigner  ceases  to  be  anything  but  an  American. 

Ruef  went  to  Jews  as  a  Jew.  They  were  proud  of 
him,  a  member  of  their  race,  as  ruler  of  the  city.  The 
same  kind  of  appeal  was  made  from  the  fact  that 
Schmitz  was  a  German,  his  mother  was  Irish,  and  he 
was  a  Catholic.  Ruef  gave  money  to  his  own  sect 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  money  to  other 
churches.  He  was  quick  to  meet  the  wrath  of  any 
organization  with  favors.  In  his  scheme  of  things 
bounty  and  graft  worked  hand  in  hand.  In  order  to 
retain  power  a  portion  of  gains  ill-gotten  from  vice 
were  spent  in  assuaging  the  qualms  of  respectability. 
Those  who  had  secured  privileges  against  the  law 
might  want  privileges  again,  they  were  warned.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  who  had  found  reformers  mischievous  knew 
that  they  might  get  what  they  wanted  by  employing 
the  right  attorney.  The  manager  of  a  well-known 
store  was  discharged  because  he  took  a  part  in  favor  of 

Schmitz 


SCHMITZ  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  COURT 

The  hero  of  the  earthquake  is  now  under  indictment 
with  Ruef  for  extortion  from  a  “French  restaurant” 


reform. '  The  woman  owner  said  that  a  wide-open  town 
made  business  good.  It  does  in  millinery  if  not  in 
school-books  or  marriage  licenses. 

“I  made  many  speeches  in  that  campaign,”  said  a 
certain  public  man,  “to  audiences  that  cheered  me  to 
the  echo,  and  while  I  spoke  something  told  me  that 
many  were  going  to  vote  in  the  dark  lor  Schmitz,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  money  in  their  pockets  to  do  so.” 

The  call  of  graft  for  graft’s  sake  was  clearly  made  to 
the  whole  community.  With  his  art,  Ruef  gave  it  an 
attraction  such  as  other  bosses  could  never  exert.  We 
think  of  bosses  as  silent  men  sitting  at  a  headquarters, 
listening,  planning,  and  giving  commands.  Ruef  had 
the  qualities  of  a  Croker  and  a  Cockran  in  one.  He  is  ’ 
by  all  odds  the  best  stump  speaker  in  San  Francisco; 
as  masterful  in  command  of  an  audience  as  he  is  know¬ 
ing  in  an  appeal  to  the  selfish  interests  of  an  individual. 
He  can  weep  in  public  over  his  wrongs  without  ever 
losing  count  of  the  number  of  his  clients.  He  is  soft- 
spoken,  never  wanting  for  a  word — and  that  the  most 
plausible  word — quick  of  movement  as  of  thought,  and 
gently  appealing  rather  than  aggressive.  Not  an  Easy 
but  a  Sinuous  Boss.  When  the  ballots  were  counted 
in  1905  the  voting  machines  had  not  only  elected 
Schmitz,  but  his  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  city  was 
Ruef’s;  franchises  as  well  as  permits. 

Amazed  at  his  own  success,  he  had  made  the  “dis¬ 
covery”  that  a  majority  of  a  community  liked  to  be 
debauched.  At  once  he  put  his  Supervisors  in  train¬ 
ing.  He  held  regular  Sunday-night  rehearsals,  and 
when  the  impresario  came  out  after  these  star-chamber 
sessions  the  reporters  were  waiting  to  learn  what  would 
be  done  at  the  next  week’s  meeting. 

For  January,  February,  and  March,  as  yet  but  on  the 
threshold  of  conquest,  Ruef  was  occupied  with  the 
drilling  of  his  new  recruits.  Then  came  the  cataclysm; 
a  power  that  did  not  wait  on  Schmitz’s  permits  or 
Ruef’s  counsel  fees  became  boss.  Men  of  great  private 
influence  suddenly  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs ;  an  active  interest  in  their  city  as  a  unit.  They 
saw  their  individual  houses  and  offices  and  factories 
being  destroyed  by  a  common  enemy.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  answer  to  the  selfish  question  of  whose  ox  was 
being  gored  was:  “Everybody’s.”  Smith  could  not 
put  out  the  fire  around  his  premises  without  regard  to 
Jones.  The  interests  of  all  individuals  became  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  whole.  Smith,  millionaire,  and  Jones, 
eminent  citizen,  sought  their  Mayor,  whom  possibly 
they  had  never  met  before. 

Not  summoned,  but  coming  of  his  own  accord, 
Schmitz  had  at  his  elbow  for  legal  adviser  the  foremost 
lawyer  of  California,  Garret  McEnerney,  who  wrote 
the  famous  proclamation  closing  saloons  and  ordering 
looters  shot  at  sight,  which  Schmitz  signed.  Downey 
Harvey,  millionaire  promoter,  made  up  a  list  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifty  citizens  in  which  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  include  one  A.  Ruef,  ruler  of  the  city.  This 
also  Schmitz  signed. 

Ruef’s  Board  of  Supervisors  was  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  inertia  of  their  own  unimportance. 
The  average  San  Franciscan  forgot  their  existence. 
According  to  those  around  him,  Schmitz  was  at  first 
staggered  by  the  calamity,  but  his  sense  of  the  dramatic 
soon  recovered  itself  in  the  presence  of  such  strong 
advisers.  He  swung  his  baton  and  played  his  new 
band  with  as  much  aplomb  as  if  he  had  been  conducting 
it  for  years.  He  did  not  stop  to  think  what  kind  of 
music  it  made;  he  knew  enough  to  know  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  music  to  keep  the  audience  from 
panic. 

To  each  suggestion  he  said:  “Good!  Do  it!  I  put 
you  in  charge.”  The  result  was  action.  He  ran  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  as  he  would  a  hurry  rehearsal. 
Eminent  citizens  who  had  refused  to  shake  hands 
with  him  sang  his  praises  and  took  his  orders.  It  was 
then,  in  the  flush  of  action,  his  surroundings,  and  new¬ 
found  companionship,  that  he  said:  “My  life  begins 
with  the  18th  of  April.”  That  sounded  well  from  the 
lips  of  a  hero  under  the  limelight  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act;  It  was  splendid  if  true. 

“He  is  going  to  throw  Ruef  over,”  said  the  eminent 
citizens.  For  three  days  Ruef  was  away  from  the  Mayor 
down  in  his  own  Latin  Quarter,  fighting  the  fire.  Then 
he  came  back  to — his  law  practise.  He  was  singularly 
quiet  and  seemingly  pleased  that  eminent  citizens  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  Supervisors. 

“See  how  meek  he  is!”  thought  the  eminent  citizens. 
“Observe  how  Schmitz  treats  him!”  When  little 
Abraham  looked  up  at  the  big  fellow  and  spoke  it  was 
softly  and  to  one  side,  as  if  asking  advice.  For  the 
Sinuous  Boss  had  always  allowed  'Gene  the  glory  of  a 
“front.”  The  Committee  of  Fifty  was  changed  into 
a  Committee  of  Forty  by  Schmitz.  Ruef’s  name  was 
included.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of  the  very 
active  members  of  the  committee.  He  had  business 
with  his  Supervisors  and  of  such  a  character  that  he 
was  not  at  all  displeased  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
background,  as  later  developments  showed. 

When  Ruef  is  Humble 

WHILE  the  ruins  were  still  smoking  Ruef  rounded 
up  his  City  Fathers  to  grant  a  franchise  to  the 
Home  Telephone  Company.  The  allegations  which  you 
hear  in  quarters  where  such  deals  are  well  known  is  that 
originally  Ruef  had  received  a  fee  from  the  old  tele¬ 
phone  company  for  not  molesting  its  monopoly.  Then 
the  Home  Company  paid  him  a  retainer  for  letting  it  in 
as  an  exclusive  rival.  With  this  in  his  pocket  he  invited 
other  outside  companies  to  compete  and  took  a  contin¬ 
gent  fee  from  one  of  them.  Informed  of  the  situation, 
the  Home  Company  said  it  was  not  getting  a  square 
deal.  Ruef  pointed  to  the  law  which  required  com¬ 
petitive  bids.  However,  as  a  next  step  he  could  so 
word  the  specifications  that  only  the  Home  Company, 
which  had  a  patented  automatic  device,  could  possibly 
meet  them. 

The  date  set  for  opening  the  bids  was  April  23. 
After  the  earthquake,  on  the  18th,  the  word  was  passed 
that,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  calamity  the  date 
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would  be  postponed.  When  the  23d  came  the  Home 
Company  had  inside  news.  It  was  on  hand  with  the 
only  bid  and  with  the  money,  which  was  accepted. 

!i  >l  1  £ranchl.se  for  which  it  paid  Oakland  across 
the  bay  $35,000  it  paid  San  Francisco  only  $25,000. 

Kuet  s  total  retainer  was  reported  to  be  $75,000.  This 
made  a  total  of  $100,000.  Ruef  had  saved  money  for 
the  company,  which  was  willing,  so  it  is  said,  to  give  a 

hnr7her  °Ka  nll  '°n-  To  that  franchise  Schmitz^  who 
had  been  born  again,  put  his  signature.  An  act  which 

tiZl  have,ralsed  a  storm  of  disapproval  in  normal 
t  mes  passed  unnoticed  in  an  hour  of  terror  and  dis¬ 
traction  when  the  plant  of  every  newspaper  had  been 

destroyed,  when,  as  yet, 
not  a  single  street  car 
was  running  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  entirely  centred 
on  relief  measures. 

With  $350, 000, 000. 00 
worth  of  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  San  Francisco 
needed  every  dollar  and 
every  ounce  of  faithful 
service  which  she  could 
command.  The  courage 
of  her  citizens  and  the 
honesty  of  her  public  ser¬ 
vants  were  at  stake.  To 
the  public,  the  Mayor’s 
past  was  as  dead  as  the 
ashes  of  the  Nymphia, 
or  as  the  flimsy  buildings 
which  the  Law  Offices 
had  permitted  to  rise  in 
return  for  counsel  fees 
which  should  have  gone 
into  fireproof  material. 
Eugene  E.  Schmitz  had 
an  opportunity  such  as 
destiny  rarely  offers  to  a 
public  man.  All  the 
people  were  with  him. 
His  was  the  chosen  hand 
to  direct  regeneration 
and  reconstruction.  If 
his  new  -  found  friends 
among  the  millionaires 
sought  special  favors,  he 
should  have  turned  them 
down  as  impartially  as 
he  did  the  schemes  of 
Ruef.  Unhappily  he 
lacked  the  ability  even  if 
he  had  the  honesty  for 
complex  organization. 

To  every  individual 

meant  the  opportunity  of  a 

for  place  and  fortune  under  new  conditions.  Captains 
of  Industry  rushed  into  the  field  with  the  zest  of 
boomers  on  the  opening  of  an  Indian  reservation 

RaUwavs  .pnvilege®  'Yere  granted  to  the  United 

Railways.  If  this  were  advisable  in  order  to  secure 
t™*1™  immediately,  it  was  a  folly  that  the  privilege 

theUcftvaVeRueefVfeldedf  WItl?,°Ut  any  money  return  to 
y,  Ru,ef  s  ffes  for  this  are  variously  alleged 
to  have  been  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  With  insuffi¬ 
cient  cars  running,  the  accommodating  Board  of  Super- 

United^ Railwa  anfordlnance  aiming  to  exonerate  the 
tntt,,Rr  yS  fron?  r.esP°nsffiility  if  people  hanging 
to  the  car  steps  were  injured.  °  ® 

,  S°uthern  Pacific,  with  spur-track  privileges  for 
the  transport  of  debris,  was  laying  a  railroad  system  of 
its  own  through  the  streets.  y 

A  meeting  — not  public— 
took  place  between  Harri¬ 
man  and  Calhoun  of  the 
United  Railways,  at  which 
the  following  conversation 
occurred.  Said  Calhoun  to 
Harriman:  “You  want  to 
block  the  Western  Pacific.  Wp  T 

You  want  to  get  your  lines 
in  position  to  handle  all  the 
traffic  before  the  Western 
Pacific  is  in  operation.” 

Said  Harriman:  “I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
anything.  I  propose  to  be 
in  a  position  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.”  Said  Calhoun:  “I 
am  not,  either,  and  I  have 
my  rails  on  these  streets.  I 
have  no  objection  to  your 
spur  tracks  as  long  as  they 

evenrt  ,With  ?y  tracks’  1  P™P°se  to  utilize 

every  right  that  my  franchise  gives  me  in  this  citv 
and  to  see  that  you  don’t  interfere.”  y’ 

Harriman  saw  the  point.  He  removed  the  spur 
tracks  which  he  had  laid  across  tracks  of  the  United 
Railways  not  yet  in  operation.  It  is  observable  that 
certain  places  the  United  Railways  tracks  are  now 
heavy  enough  to  carry  a  railroad  car.  The  railroad 

hnlH  1  h?lds  the  State  and  the  street-car  line  that 
h  Whe^n^  m  ltST#np  had  come  toan  understanding. 

When  Downey  Harvey  wanted  a  franchise  for  his 
_  cean  Shore  Railroad  he  went  to  Schmitz  instead  of 

deaf’  MrT  Sri  dls,llked  and  with  whom  he  refused  to 
deal.  Mrs.  Schmitz  had  ambitions.  A  social  career 

was  the  bait  held  out  to  the  head  man  of  the  city  by 
|Pne  of  its  private  citizens.  Harvey  gave  Mrs  .Schmitz 
li  rug  that  cost  $1,250.  And  thus  Schmitz  was  flattered 
h  o  signing  his  name.  Ruef,  however,  is  not  vulner 
V°  anythmg  that  is  not  negotiable  as  currency. 

I  offered  a  cotillion  favor,  he  would  credit  it  toward 
Lounsel  fees,  less  depreciation  by  wear. 

1  Havmg  a  railroad  terminus  in  the  geographical  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city,  Downey  Harvey,  through  the  Schmitz 
Inachine,  organized  a  mass  meeting  of  protest  against 
She  terms  of  a  grant  which  did  not  allow  the  traffis  to 


stop  at  intermediate  stations  in  the  city  and  take  on 
passengers.  The  Supervisors  amended  the  franchise. 

his  gave  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  street-car  traffic 
Uther  franchises  were  granted  to  the  Presidio  and  Mill 
Valiey  Railroad  and  the  Parkside  Railroad,  for  neither 
ot  winch  was  there  any  adequate  compensation.  Only 
the  Harriman  spur  tracks  and  the  United  Railways 
were  of  any  value  in  the  immediate  work  of  reccn- 
struction.  I  he  rest  were  based  on  futures ;  but  pre¬ 
sumably  for  cash  payments. 

nmhe  ^lltter  of,  b'g  things  did  not  distract  the  Law 
Offices  from  making  the  most  of  little  ones.  Ruet’s 
system  ground  as  fine  as  that  of  a  great  department 
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store  which  is  as  considerate  of  its  five-cent  counter 
as  of  the  sale  of  grand  pianos.  Every  nickel-in-the-slot 
machine  contributed  its  quota,  every  street  vender  his 
You  might  have  though?  that’  the  city  geogr^hTcaUy 
destined  forever  to  command  the  harbor  at  the  Golden 
Gate  was  a  permanent  wreck  with  the  administration 
seeking  all  rights  of  salvage.  The  Law  Offices  were 
1wther.ested  ln  companies  which  had  disposal  of  the 
debris;  and  in  firms  of  builders.  The  saloons  which 
were  closed  for  a  month  must  have  new  licenses  and 

the  earthquake?  When  the*  -opened^ 


How  to  Get  a  Permit 


A1 


L  tLSnts  ^  1  ud-gamblm^PlaCeS  and  res- 
taurants  had  to  make  their  peace.  When  you  went 

day  after  day  to  the  Mayor’s  office  to  get  a  building 
perm ff  signed,  the  manat  the  Mayor's  door  finally 
sent  you  to  the  Law  Offices.  One  informant  told  me 
that  because  he  had  done  the  right  thing  on  one  of  the 
grand  juries  for  Ruef  he  did  not  have  to  put  up  the 
price  of  a  building-  permit. 

While  the  new  Tenderloin  in  Fillmore  Street  sent  its 
aurora  of  illumination  skyward  at  night,  travel  was 


unsafe  in  the  burnt  district,  which  lay  in  darkness! 
the  streets  were  uncleaned,  no  move  was  made  toward 
fire  protection  nothing  was  dom  j 

around  rthl0rrthfe  b£tt®rment  of  conditions.  The  deibrii 
around  the  City  Hall  was  untouched.  No  adeqitiatd 

or  erL-taS  made  to/ePa,lr  temporarily  the  old  buildilgj 
Jr  erect  new  ones  for  the  city  government.  Quart  * 
were  rented  here  and  there  It  exorbitant  rates! 

StoS&sSS.  the  Law  omca  or  fri'nds  °‘ 

When  the  city  needed  its  Mayor  as  no  American  cl 
lad  ever  needed  its  Mayor  before,  Schmitz  went  abro 
Of  course,  he  went  for  his  health:  but  he  did  not  lo| 
iU-  A  more  likely  reason 
was  that  he  had  so  en¬ 
tangled  himself  in  poli¬ 
tics  by  his  candidacy  for 
Governor  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  uncomfortable. 

While  he  was  away  Judge 
Graham  dared  to  impanel 
a  fearless  Grand  Jury 
which  Ruef  could  not 
control.  B.  P.  Oliver 
was  its  foreman,  and  his 
associates  were  respect¬ 
able  citizens.  William  J. 

Langdon,  the  District 
Attorney,  who  had  been 
elected  as  a  Schmitz  man, 
now  turned  against  Ruef. 

The  city  election  cen¬ 
tred  on  Ruef’s  fight  to 
control  the  judiciary.  He 
wanted  his  man,  Carroll 
Cook,  to  remain  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  to  have  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  who 
would  do  his  bidding,  and 
to  be  in  control  of  the 
Republican  as  well  as  his 
own  union  labor  and  vice 
machines.  He  took  every 
political  precaution  for 
success,  merging  with  the 
Republicans  and  even 
with  the  Democrats.  The 
independent  judiciary 
ticket  was  James  A. 

Cooper,  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals;  William  P. 

Lawlor,  John  A.  Hosmer, 

James  V.  Coffey,  and 
Thomas  F.  Graham  for 
Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  All  won,  thanks 

tefo^thoG^L"hlcnur!:i;Uready  being  made 
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before  the  Grand  Jury, 
of  hope. 

A.^  the  figbt  which  he  was  about  to  make,  District 
Attorney  Langdon  was  ill  prepared.  Facing  a  long 
siege  against  a  stronghold,  he  was  without  the  sinew! 
of  war  He  could  not  expect  the  necessary  funds  from 
S Li  y  administration.  The  fact  that  Ruef  and 
od™!tz,  are  now  on  trial  is  due  primarily  to  Rudolph 
Spreckels.  Early  in  the  summer  he  tried  to  get  first 

towaTd  th!^  menr  Wh°  WOuld  subsci"ibe  jointly 
akotethe!  KnSfi  °f  PJocuring  evidence.  Failing 
altogether,  he  finally  said  that  he  would  guarantel 

$100,000  himself  to  find  out  if  the  charges  so  freely 

teue  aTgrS  the  nty,  Sovernment  on  all  hands  were 
ue.  Langdon  called  to  his  assistance  Francis  J. 

Heney,  who  sent  Senator 
Mitchell  to  prison,  and  an¬ 
other  able  lawyer,  Hiram 

§  Johnson.  William  J.  Burns, 

detached  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Secret  Service,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Heney  in  the 
Oregon  land  fraud  cases, 
was^ employed  by  Spreckels 

1,  of  detectives  to  procure  evi- 

were  almost  immediately 
indicted  on  ^five  counts  of 

for  the  sum  of  $1,175  taken 
from  Antonio  Blanco,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  Poodle  Dog, 
at  Mason  and  Eddy  Streets’ 
January  15,  i9o4.  The  other 
four  were  of  the  same  na- 
r  „  ,  ture-  Only  the  boldness 

ot  a  man  drunk  with  success  could  have  inspired 
Ruef  s  counter  to  the  indictment.  It  is  worthy  of 
fla.g  Charles  dealing  with  Parliament.  He  had  his 
faithful  Supervisors  legislate  Langdon  out  of  office 
and  had  himself  appointed  District  Attorney  to  prose- 
cute  himself.  Outraged  public  opinion  was  satisfied 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  courts  declaring  his  action 

111  VcUlQ. 

I  hen  Ruef  took  thought.  His  manner  chano-ed 
He  began  repairing  his  fences.  The  Law  Offices  ad¬ 
vised  the  petty  politicians  among  the  City  Fathers 
who  were  living  high  on  their  pay  of  $100  a  month,  to 
provide  themselves  with  occupations  as  an  excuse  for 
their  incomes. 

Heney  must -depend  for  his  evidence  upon  men  who 
are  accomplices  of  the  Law  Offices  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  paid  for  favors.  Where  the  sums  have  been 
in  the  form  of  legal  fees  the  law  can  not  reach  the  Sinu¬ 
ous  Boss.  _  Therefore  the  charge  of  extortion.  Frank 
Maestretti,  Schmitz’s  late  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  has  passed  what  information  he  had  to  the 
prosecution.  Two  of  his  old  henchmen  in  the  alms¬ 
house  district,  Steffens  and  Wildman,  convicted  of 
ballot-box  stuffing,  were  pardoned  out  of  State  prison 
to  testify  against  Ruef.  1 - 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 

Who  gets  evidence  for  Heney 


I/O 


Hutton  has  . also  been  before  the  Grand  Jury.  As 
alice  Commissioner  J  on  issued  an  injunc- 

yiriphia.  Ruef  s  man,  j  »  {  Hutton’s  official 

^  °R-s«  o?s 

,r.tirBothVg0umenCte  and  threat 

ieimOnye  $  lutf^Ueu  tenants  introduced  a  woman 

fl^s^sasas 

SeS  and  F?,aS  restaurants  are  good  customers. 
Witnesses  Live  In  Fear 

fa  theatre  manager  were  to  test. fy  gat  he  badge 
,ay  Ruef  one-third  of  his  Profits  for  bm  ^  offices 
o  give  a  performance  e»  hpatre  on  the^round  that  it  did 
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entrance  was  like  that  of .the  orchestra  leader  whence 

f?ranTiTr'the "rdaTfons of  these’ two  men  form  the 
if  you  will.  1  he  re  aiio  Schmitz  is  always 

wSf?Li?  Sense"  so  Judge  Dunne  ruled,  had 
made  technically  impossible  t  on 

Possibly  the  truth  is  that  the  ^^a^'officef”  can 

without  the  Law  Ofcc  .  ^  Titular  power  and 

not  get  on  without  th  mbe  bj~  glad-hand 

legal  cunning  are  interdependent  lhe  mg,  g  ^  q{ 
man  is  something  of  a  sentimental^  t£  H  -  .»  j 

—»•  “* by 

the  lodestar  of  the  mighty  o^ar.  gibl  been  ab0ut 

Sre  For Example-  One  Jerome  Bassity  undertook 
spoils-  For  example.  J  Hay  market  near  the 

the  building  of  a  resort  cal(euJ  Street  He  gave 

famous  Techau  tavern  on  Mason  btr  ^  g.th_ 

twenty  thousand  |har^  th  StPhmItz  heard  of  the 

dlscriminati/nJi^sent.for^uef^ugoat.firs^.deniedthe 

y  Ruef  one-thinTof  his  prditsw  cSIhc  pis™”  a”d  Ruef handed  the  *»••*«* 

saj  =».s.d  .or 

hepeT^fPlnot^riouslresorte.rhavmg f  told  of  sums  ex-  shares  ™  his open  three  months  before  the 
,rted,  was  immediately  arrested  on  a  charge  oy 
:male  that  he  had 
iducted  her  into  a 
rothel. 

San  Francisco  is  the 
cene  of  a  war  of  de- 
ectives  for  control  of 
reatures  of  the  under¬ 
world  who  have  spent 
heir  lives  dodging  the 
aw  behind  panel  doors, 
rhe  bold  impulses,  of 
nanhood  are  not  theirs, 
ror  a  sense  of  truth  for 
■ruth’s  sake.  They  are 
Drought  to  tell  it  only 
when  they  have  suffered 
long  from  the  tyrant, 
and  their  tongues  may 
go  to  their  cheeks  at 
any  moment  in  fear  of 
a  despot  who  can  send 
them  to  prison  on  a 
trumped-up  c  h  a  r  g  e  • 

Ruef  and  Schmitz  and 
their  adjutants  are 
shadowed  and  Spreckels 
and  Heney  and  Burns 
are  shadowed,  and 
“shadows”  shadow 
“shadowers.” 

The  sum  of  the  situa 
tion,  in  a  dramatist,  s 
scene,  may  be  had  in 
Judge  Dunne’s  court, 
which  is  held  in  a  class¬ 
room  of  a  Jewish  syn¬ 
agogue.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  table  is  He¬ 
ney,  not  a  good  legal 
quibbler,  but  dealing  in 
the  fact  of  the  law  and 
the  right  of  the  law  defi¬ 
nitely  and  determined 


Last  fall  Ruef  lost  his  fight  for  the  Judiciary, 
cleared  for  the  investigation  which  has  followed. 


A  Grand  Jury  which  he  could  not  control  was  impaneled 
■  In  „n  y.ais  t be  mawrial  -  Wrv,  in  hand  might  not  bn 


is  imoression  bears  out  his  reputation. 

His  adversaries  in  this  case  do  not  like  him.  It  is 
tfd  arguing  with  a  bull-terrier  who  sticks  to  the  door- 
nv  and  thl  point  he  makes  about  the  silver.  Back 
■  Henev  sits  Rudolph  Spreckels,  with  a  very  squa 
.„Hae„dyv?ry  Sue  e?es.  '.Possibly  a  bulldog ;  may  fad 

C' _ .,n^Ur,lrr  1  C 


earthquake  and  until  it  -as 

something  like  the  Belvedere  jnic  osed  of 

,  Ao  win  tome  by  umpjnng  ajnze  g--- 
wa'Tonce  s Scfe'fy  <o 

month;  Morns  Levy,  and  ™ of  the  Belvedere 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  t  never  bashful, 

was  given  to  Ruef.  After  the  nre  xvuei,  WA,vpf1ftre. 


•ti  riravoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sadly  crip- 
nlei  charities  for  the  aged  and  infirm  which  were 
P1, sd  C  A,  ®  the  fire.  There  would  have  been  no  re¬ 
mainder  if  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  funds. 

Do  I  hear  other  parts  of  the  United  States— which 
arriving  in  gkss  houses,  perhaps-asking  h  crass 

question®  Can  a  city  thus  handicapped  ever  nse  agam? 

Vnu  need  onlv  to  go  there  to  see  that  it  will,  it  mere 
were  a  1906  earthquake  every  day  it  would,  dhen  our 
American  individualism,  never  daunted,  would  build 
bail -bearing  houses  and.  stores.  , 

Rnf  would  it  think  to  put  in  ball-bearings,  for  the 

ss  sss 

come  to  the  land  of  promise  to  make  his  fortune. 

Yet  San  Francisco  Prospers 

rpnp  trucks  of  individualism  rattle  over  the  unre- 
T^ired  pavements  thick  with  traffic  Scattered 
through  the  burnt  district  like  the  tents  of  an  army  of 
qrp  the  temporary  wooden  stores  and  ofhces 

senTg  TnS  the  3K  of  the  permanent,  strum 

tures  which  are  well  built  if  the  individual  is  wise  and 
independent  of  the  Law  Offices.  Clearing  House  re- 
r pints  are  larger  than  ever  before;  money  is  plenti¬ 
ful  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  insurance 
having  been  paid.  Van  Ness  Avenue,  once  lined  with 
finl  residences,  is  now  the  fashionable  shopping  dis- 
trict.  Catastrophes  do  not  change  mban  habits  ab^ 

dressed  crowds  will  not 
step  a  block  away  on  to 
a  side  street  to  buy 
their  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents.  So  rents  on  Van 
Ness  soar. 

You  hear  of  startling 
prices  for  a  ground 
lease  for  a  building 
which  will  be  torn  down 
at  the  end  of  five  years. 
You  may  stop  at  a  one- 
story  hotel  in  a  park, 
facing  its  old  home, 
a  gutted  skyscraper 
which  is  being  repaired ; 
or  you  may  enjoy  the 
orchestra  in  the  big 
dining-room  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  structure  of  the 
summer  resort  order 
with  stained  shingle 
exterior,  whose  name¬ 
sake  will  be  replaced  by 
the  most  “palatial  yet” 
in  three  years.  There 
is  no  lack  of  comfort 
or  entertainment  which 
individualism  can  sup¬ 
ply.  The  restaurant 
system  is  as  good  as  it 
ever  was.  Even  now 
you  do  not  meet  vice 
on  the  street.  Though 
well  advertised,  it  is 
kept  within  doors. 

The  individual,  how¬ 
ever,  is  learning  that 
the  credit  of  the  city, 
as  a  whole,  is  his  cred¬ 
it.  When  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  bad  that 

**  -»  r  sj 

indebtedness)  i,  is  possible  that  a 

ent  conditions  might  mean  that  mdm  ^  ^  ^ 

ntiblic  improvements  why  San 
credit,  insurance.  Wd  public^mPiete  finished  job  of 

Franciscans  sho  o-0od  men  in  charge  of  the 

this  investigation,  an  p  S,  contamination 

!SS  Se’W^e' — Si  the  individuai. 


IITZ 

by  Judge  Graham  and  the  way 
exhausted,’’  said  Foreman  Oliver 


not  sell  the  .  _ 
in  bonds  (which 


nielli  wuu,  _  r\ca 

,  deal  with  the  Law  Offices. 

Ruef's  Offer  to  Spreckels 

hi  ftv  RUEF  called  on  me  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
MRof  the  bonds,”  Mr.  Spreckels  has  testified  “and 

SSSSrSS-i 

2S.5S?^* 

dis  statement  to  me  thereupon  was  that  it  was  an  e^y 

through  greed  alone,  »ho  has  neither  uufcnor  ehddren, 

S  f "jise  t- .1,  ™.rMp  oU,S 

n'l. :  Dte  on  the  morning  I  was  in  court.  His 


‘ ‘In  ten" years’  time,”  aid  ' Mr  Oliver  ‘/the  material 
we  have  in  hand  might  not  be  exhausted 

°f  away  from 

7h0ercitizfnsme?po?atio„  and  given  to 

This  was  logical  in  the  abstract.  San  Francisco ^  ^ 

over  the  suggestion  in  practis  • •  had  embezzled 

SeoTrom  m'S™;  "“lisuTbnfed  aJ 

in  its  demand  that  all  tn  ■  *  s  ,.  wisdom  has 

once  among  the  profess  should  In  a  commu- 

regulated  generosity  as  d  always  should.^  ^  eyery 

nity  where,  within  a  mont  work  at  higher 

able-bodied  man  and  t^u^el  swes  *ere 

wages  than  anywhere  else  should  be  the  out- 

was  no  reason  why  such  a  perso  h  Id  fr<)m  [our 
right  subject  of  charity.  A  moderate  reu 


A  Priest  and  His  Fight 

A^jpeJsathome  in^'fmtne'lniilding  at^th^^i^Taej 

his  parish,  he  saw  he  Nymph.a  lead  ng  h ^  ^ ^ , 
girls  to  rum.  Politics  he  tearea^p  he  ]ittle 

the  com Plexl™*  reasons  'advanced  to  him  why  he 

7uadrge0would  noUetathe  Nymphia  be  closed,  he  did  not 

dCNSt  fIhY  graft  has  showJ  tha? it  can  not  live  of  itself, 
Now  than  graft  has  majority  of  the  people 

it  is  clear  enough  JaUje  v  styood  solidly  be  f 

are  moral,  i  he  trace  and  daughtersf 

subm itted” to^ein ptation” than  does  Partridge,  whorar 

against  Schimtz  Mag  - ^ ^ A 

American  citizens. 
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WALTER  APPLETON  CLARK 


One  of  the  younger  artists  of  Collier* s  staff ,  who 
died  December  27,  1906,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
Several  of  his  pictures  are  reproduced  on  this 
page,  and  a  more  extended  reference  to  his  ca¬ 
reer  is  made  in  an  editorial  on  page  11  of  this  issue 
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HE  CHASTENING 

A  CONFLICT  OF  IDEALS  BETWEEN  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

By  ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 


HE  had  never  been  thought  a  sensitive  man. 

But  when  he  came  away  from  the  interview 
with  the  Commissioner  he  was  wounded  to 
the  bottom  of  his  soul.  He  wished  to  think, 
he  wished  also  to  forget;  and  he  could  do 
neither.  The  jogging  of  the  horse’s  feet,  the  swaying 
of  the  cab  annulled  his  mental  processes  without  sooth¬ 
ing  him.  In  the  Park  he  dismissed  the  cab  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench  opposite  a  magnolia,  tree. 

It  was  May,  and  the  magnolia  was  in  full  bloom,  a 
pretty,  beguiling  bloom,  but  it  had  no  balm  for  Selwin. 
He  stared  at  it  sullenly  and  thought  of  the  thirsty 
desert.  In  one  month  there  he  had  discovered  that  the 
year  of  service  he  had  contemplated  giving  to  the  State 
would  stretch  into  two  before  the  work  could  be 
finished.  Why,  if  he  chose  not  to  make  that  sacrifice, 
should  he  be  to  blame?  ,  __ 

Yet  that  he  was  to  blame  he  now  acknowledged.  He 
had  come  to  the  Commissioner  with  the  most  appealing 
defense  that  he  could  frame.  He  had  recited  the  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulties  which  had  faced  him,  he  had  dwelt 
on  the  loneliness,  the  necessity,  when  opportunity 
offered,  of  not  sacrificing  his  own  best  future.  He  had 
put  it  all  as  cogently  as  possible— -yet  while  he  spoke, 
while  the  Commissioner  quietly  listened  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  stenographer  quietly,  damningly  took  down 
his  words  he  knew  that  it  was  all  specious.  And  when 
he  came  to  the  announcement  of  the  inviting  offer 
which  was  causing  him  to  tender  his  resignation,  he 
faltered,  though  this  part  he  had  most  carefully  pre- 

P  The  Commissioner  waited  until  Selwin  had  floun¬ 
dered  on  to  the  end  of  his  plea. 

“So  Mr.  Selwin,”  he  then  observed  sadly,  ‘‘you  can 
be  bought  off  from  a  duty  to  the  Commonwealth— one 
for  which  you  volunteered,  one  which,  when  you  were 
assigned  to  it,  you  eagerly  undertook. 

You  can  be  bought  off,  Mr.  Selwin!” 

He  had  continued  in  a  slow,  de¬ 
liberate  speech  to  point  out  the  culpa¬ 
bility  of  Selwin’s  act.  “  You  expressed 
yourself  as  satisfied  with  the  salary 
which  the  State  paid  you.  You  know 
that  hundreds  of  settlers  have  come 
into  the  desert  valley,  are  making 
there  their  homes  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  which  the  State  has  held  out. 

You  are  the  only  man  who  has  studied 
this  particular  irrigation  problem. 

Your  abandonment  of  the  work  now 
means  indefinite  delay ;  it  means  hard¬ 
ship  to  those  poor  people  whom  the 
State  has  encouraged  and  with  whom 
it  must  keep  faith.  On  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  those  irrigation  works  the 
prosperity  o/  these  people  depends. 

You  forsake  them  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  your  own  prosperity.” 

Now,  sitting  in  the  Park,  George 
Selwin  gave  himself  over  to  bitter  re¬ 
gret.  What  devil  of  shortsightedness 
had  possessed  him,  he  wondered! 

His  accuser  was  right;  he  had  been 
tempted  by  mere  cupidity. 

A  childhood  memory  for  which 
hitherto  he  had  always  had  a  humor¬ 
ous  tenderness  recurred  to  him  now 
as  disagreeably  significant.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy  his  father  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  him  on  walks  up¬ 
town.  As  they  strolled  along  hand  in 
hand  the  child  would  ask  questions 
about  the  occupants  of  the  great 
houses  that  they  passed.  “Who  lives 
there,  papa?”  “Is  he  a  rich  man, 
papa?”  “Is  he  richer  than  you?”  “Is 
he  a  millionaire,  papa?”  The  indul¬ 
gent  father,  a  clerk  with  a  modest 
salary,  had  been  amused  by  this  ardent 
inquisitiveness — amused  and  a  little 
troubled.  “Yes,”  he  would  answer, 

“he’s  a  rich  man,  George  —  much 
richer  than  your  father.  But  why  do 
you  always  ask  that  sort  of  question 
about  people?  Riches  aren’t  every¬ 
thing,  my  son.”  But  the  boy,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  gentle  reproof,  would  repeat 
his  inquiry  as  soon  as  another  fine 
house  took  his  attention;  and  some¬ 
times  he  would  touch  his  father  in  a 
sensitive  place  by  asking :  “Why  don’t 
you  get  rich  and  live  in  that  kind  of  a 
house,  papa?” 

A  West  Point  education  had  fitted 
Selwin  for  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  ;  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  he  had  shown  distinguished  capa¬ 
bilities.  After  a  term  of  years  he  had  resigned  from 
the  army  to  devote  himself  to  professional  work  in  a 
Western  city.  Then  he  had  been  chosen  to  plan  and 
construct  the  important  irrigation  works  by  which  the 


State,  cooperating  with  the  National  Government, 
hoped  to  reclaim  an  area  of  desert. 

He  had  been  in  the  desert  only  a  month  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Henry  King,  a  financier  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  large  enterprises.  This  letter  offered  him  the 
presidency  of  the  most  important  street  railway  in  the 
State. 

It  had  taken  Selwin  but  a  few  minutes  to  decide  that 
this  offer  must  be  accepted.  He  had  hastened  home 
to  the  State  Capital  to  present  his  resignation  to  the 
Commission.  The  city  was  the  place  for  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life;  the  desert  was  for  the  young  who  had 
their  spurs  to  win,  and  for  the  old  and  weatherbeaten 
to  die  in.  Exultantly,  wrapped  in  dreams  of  his  opu¬ 
lent  future,  he  returned  to  enjoy  the  income  of  a 
millionaire. 

Now  he  wondered  gloomily  if  he  had  made  a  great 
blunder. 

Well,  the  bridge  had  been  crossed,  and  he  would 
never  feel  more  keenly  hurt  and  regretful,  never  more 
culpable  or  more  chided  ;  and  now  let  him  put  all  that 
behind  him.  He  rose  from  the  bench  and  walked 
briskly  along  the  path ;  there  was  nothing  like  activity 
for  taking  a  man  out  of  the  dumps.  And  by  a  fortu¬ 
nate  chance  as  he  emerged  upon  the  avenue  he  met 
Henry  King,  out  for  a  late  afternoon  stroll.  Selwin 
shook  hands  with  him  with  a  great  gladness.  “It’s 
odd  I  should  have  met  you,”  Selwin  said.  “I  was  just 
thinking  of  you — thinking  of  writing  you  a  note— to 
say  that  I  accept.” 

“Good!”  cried  King,  returning  to  the  handshake 
with  a  renewed  cordiality.  “Good!  Walk  down  to  the 
club  with  me;  we’ll  seal  the  compact  with  a  cocktail, 
and  have  a  little  talk.” 

Activity,  cocktails,  and  talk !— there  was  nothing  like 
that  combination  for  taking  a  man  out  of  the  dumps. 


■r" . 


‘  You  think  people  will  trust  you — respect  you  as  they  did? 


The  talk,  too,  was  of  a  particularly  cheering  kind.  It 
appeared  that  the  salary  might  be  perhaps  the  least  of 
the  new  president’s  perquisites. 

There  would  be  special  opportunities  for  investments 
— openings  for  him  to  hold  remunerative  offices  in 
other  companies —  “You  see,  Selwin,”  said  King, 


“this  desert  job  that  you’ve  had  makes  you  an  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  connection  for  any  concern;  it’s  been 
well  advertised  all  over  the  country ;  it’s  sort  of  a 
unique  thing;  it’s  made  you  a  national  reputation.” 

Under  the  gently  stroking  influence  of  such  talk 
Selwin  was  soon  restored  to  his  normal  self-satisfaction. 

When  he  left  his  host  and  walked  home  he  thought 
that  he  preferred  to  have  dealings  with  men  who  were 
successful  in  business  rather  than  with  political  ap¬ 
pointees. 

“My  dear,  it’s  all  settled,”  he  said  to  his  wife  when 
she  greeted  him  in  the  hall  of  his  house.  He  kissed 
her,  and  his  voice  was  gay  and  cheerful  as  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “I’ve  handed  in  my  resignation,  and  I’ve 
accepted  the  offer  to  be  president  of  the  railway— and 
so  I’m  to  be  at  home  with  you  and  the  kids  instead  of 
broiling  in  an  irrigation  ditch.” 

“And  yet  I  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  you’ve  given  it 
up  —  such  an  interesting  work,”  she  sighed.  “Of 
course,  it’s  more  comfortable  for  us — but  you’re  sure 
you  haven’t  made  a  mistake,  dear?” 

“This  new  work’s  important  enough,”  he  assured 
her.  “By  the  way—”  and  he  hastily  drew  her  to  an¬ 
other  subject— “I  heard  this  morning  that  the  Denni¬ 
son  place  in  the  mountains — you  know  the  one,  next  to 
Jim  Norris’s— is  for  sale.  How  would  that  strike  you 
— as  a  summer  residence?” 

“My  dear!  We  could  never  afford  such  a  place — we 
couldn’t  afford  to  buy  it,  we  couldn’t  afford  to  keep 
it  up.” 

He  laughed  indulgently.  “I’m  getting  pretty  pros¬ 
perous.  If  I  found  I  could  manage  it — you’d  like  to 
live  there,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  George,”  she  answered. 

“I  shan’t  be;  I’m  a  practical,  hard-headed  business 
man.  Some  of  these  days  I  may  be  making  you  a 
present  of  the  Dennison  place.” 

He  saw  that  she  was  pleased — both 
by  his  generous,  extravagant  wish, 
and  by  its  indication  of  prosperity. 

He  was  annoyed  when  late  that 
evening  reporters  from  various  news¬ 
papers  visited  him,  eager  to  learn  why 
he  had  resigned.  “There  was  no  fric¬ 
tion  of  any  sort;  I  resigned  for  rea¬ 
sons  entirely  private  and  personal; 
further  than  that  I  don’t  care  to  talk,” 
he  said  to  them.  They  were  persis¬ 
tent  and  suspicious,  but  they  could  not 
draw  from  him  any  fuller  statement. 

It  was  with  a  mingling  of  eagerness 
and  apprehension  that  he  took  up  the 
newspaper  the  next  morning.  There 
on  the  first  page  was  the  heading, 
“Selwin  Resigns.”  What  followed 
was  more  serious ;  the  article  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Commission  was  in¬ 
dignant  and  would  issue  a  statement 
about  the  case. 

Selwin  took  the  newspaper  with  him 
when  he  left  the  house;  he  hoped 
to  spare  his  wife  needless  concern 
and  himself  disturbing  questionings. 
Probably  the  newspaper  intimations 
were  quite  unauthorized  and  would 
never  be  fulfilled.  It  was,  however, 
embarrassing  to  realize  that  his  friends 
down-town  viewed  him  on  this  day 
with  a  certain  curiosity  ;  he  grew  tired 
of  explaining  to  every  one  that  he 
had  thrown  up  the  irrigation  work 
lor  “family  reasons.” 

That  day  he  bought  the  Dennison 
place — paying  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  giving  a  mortgage  on  it 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Jim 
Norris  told  him  that  four  or  five 
others  had  the  property  in  view,  and 
this  had  contributed  to  his  haste.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  plunge 
recklessly  into  any  bargain  which 
would  bind  him  at  once  to  the  world 
and  life  of  the  very  rich,  put  him  in 
possession  of  that  for  which  he  had 
made  his  sacrifice.  The  purchase 
would  cramp  him  for  a  while;  but 
when  one  had  the  income  of  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  with  chances  constantly  to 
increase  it,  a  temporary  stress  was 
not  to  be  regarded. 

He  appeased  his  wife’s  anxiety  about ( 
his  extravagance  by  enlarging  on  the 
emoluments,  direct  and  indirect,  of  his 
new  office;  he  won  her  enthusiasm  by 
describing  all  the  advantages  which  the  Dennison 
place  would  have  for  the  children.  Because  it  was  so 
clearly  they  and  herself  that  he  had  had  in  mind  to 
gratify  she  adored  him  for  his  unselfishness.  It 
amused  him  pleasantly  to  observe  how  accurate  had 
been  his  forecast  of  her  demeanor  in  the  situation 
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He  had  known  she  was  ambitious,  just  as  he  was,  and 
that  she  would  not  seriously  oppose  his  advancement. 

He  was  downstairs  before  her  in  the  morning;  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  heading  in  the  newspaper  that  seemed  to 
scorch  them.  He  was  reading  the  article  when  his 
wife  entered;  he  did  not  look  up.  She  spoke  to  him 
twice,  but  he  was  absorbed  in  the  stenographic  report 
of  all  that  the  Commissioner  had  said  to  him  and  of  his 
own  foolish  and  blundering  excuses.  There  was  also  a' 
despatch  from  the  little  settlement  in  the  desert  where 
the  farmers  who  were  depending  on  the  State  irrigation 
plans  were  clustered.  “Panic  Stricken  by  Sel win’s 
Retirement”  was  the  heading.  So  they  had  been 
leaning  on  him !  The  despatch  told  of  their  amaze¬ 
ment,  their  indignation. 

He  passed  the  newspaper  to  his  wife  with  the  re¬ 
mark:  “Here  is  something  unpleasant  for  you  to  read, 

Sally.” 

He  saw  her  frightened  look  as  the  words  of  the  head¬ 
line  jumped  at  her;  he  saw  the  quick  rush  of  color  to 
her  cheeks  and  the  sad,  downward  droop  of  her  mouth 
as  comprehension  dawned.  By  and  by  she  sank  back 
in  her  chair  as  if  overcome  with  faintness,  but  she  held 
the  newspaper  in  her  hands  and  read  on.  Selwin 
turned,  and,  with  one  arm  hanging  limply  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  gazed  at  the  carpet. 

“George,  is  it  true?” 

“It’s  the  stenographer’s  report  of  what  passed 
between  us.  I  think  he  hasn’t  got  some  things 
quite  right — ” 

“Is  it  true — what  the  Commissioner  says — 
about  your  abandoning  the  work  when  you  were 
so  needed — and  for  such  reasons?” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  it’s  true.” 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead  as 
if  to  brush  aside  an  obscuring  veil.  Then  she 
took  up  the  newspaper  and  looked  at  it  again  for 
a  while,  listlessly. 

“Oh,  George — if  you  had  taken  me  into  your 
confidence,  let  me  understand — do  you  think  I 
could  ever  have  consented  to  this?  My  dear, 
my  dear — couldn’t  you  see — couldn’t  you  see?” 

Sorrow  for  him  and  compassion  had  succeeded 
reproach.  She  came  to  him  and  stood  by  his 
chair  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“I  regretted  it,”  he  acknowledged  despond¬ 
ently.  “I  don’t  know — I  didn’t  see  the  other 
side  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  an  error  of 
judgment,  Sally;  it  wasn’t  anything  worse  than 
that.” 

He  did  not  see  her  brows  contract  at  this  effort 
to  minimize  his  culpability.  She  was  done,  how¬ 
ever,  with  reproaching  him. 

“Those  poor  people !  I  suppose  they  have  gone 
down  there  and  invested  all  they  have!  And 
now  they  may  lose  all.” 

He  stirred  uneasily.  “That’s  hardly  possible. 

One  man  isn’t  so  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
an  undertaking.” 

“Not  the  ultimate  success  perhaps.  But  if  it’s 
too  long  delayed— not  every  one  can  wait. — Well, 
r— how  is  this  going  to  affect  your  future?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“You  are  sure  of  that?  You  think  people  will 
trust  you — respect  you — as  they  did?” 

“Of  course.  After  all,  Sally,  many  will  realize 
that  this  attack  on  me — this  publication  of  it — is 
unfair.  It  makes  me  out  far  worse  than  I  am ; 
any  one  who  knows  me  will  know  that.  I’ll  be 
more  likely  to  receive  sympathy  for  the  un¬ 
warranted  publicity  of  the  attack  than  condem¬ 
nation.” 

“The  idea  of  receiving — of  enduring  sym¬ 
pathy — I  can’t  bear  it!”  cried  his  wife.  “I  feel 
ashamed — ashamed  to  face  the  people  I  know. 

What  can  you  do  to  regain  your  place  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world?” 

He  laughed  unpleasantly.  “That  will  not  be 
difficult.  A  man  who  is  president  of  a  great  cor¬ 
poration  and  has  a  millionaire’s  income — people 
don’t  go  back  on  that  kind  of  a  man  just  because 
he  has  a  disagreeable  newspaper  experience.  Oh 
no,  my  dear;  you’re  taking  this  thing  too  much 
to  heart.  If  we  go  ahead  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  you  will  find  it  will  all  be  forgotten 
within  a  week.  Especially  since  we  give  every 
sign  of  increased  prosperity.  If  this  unpleasant¬ 
ness  were  accompanied  by  a  return  to  poverty,  it  would 
be  different;  then  we  would  have  to  run  to  cover.  But 
the  rich,  my  dear,  are  not  held  in  censure  very  long.” 

Trying  to  reassure  her  with  his  lightly  uttered  cyn¬ 
icism,  he  did  not  guess  how  he  repelled  her. 

“Then  you  really  suggest  parading  the  prosperity 
for  which  you  have  sacrificed  your — your  reputation — 
and  the  prosperity  of  others?” 

“I  have  not  sacrificed  my  reputation — but  if  I  had, 
that  would  be  one  way  of  recovering  it.  I  certainly 
don’t  propose  to  slink  about  and  act  like  a  culprit  who 
has  been  deservedly  thrashed.” 

“On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  a  time  when  you 
would  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  your  prosperity!” 

“It  certainly  is,”  he  retorted  with  conviction.  “I 
must  show  people  that  I’m  too  important  to  be  hurt  by 
a  little  thing  like  this. 

“Isn’t  your  importance  in  my  eyes  more  to  you  than 
your  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others?”  she  asked 
I  sadly. 

!  “Of  course.  But  why  bring  up  such  a  question? 
We’re  arguing  about  a  mere  abstraction  anyway ; 
what’s  the  use  of  working  yourself  up  so,  my  dear, 
wi.hout  one  substantial  point  of  difference?” 

“I  very  much  fear  from  the  way  you  talk  that  the  Den¬ 
nison  house  will  be  the  point  of  difference,”  said  Mrs. 
Selwin.  “I  can  not  think  of  living  there  now,  George. 

I  could  not  bear  that  advertisement  of  our  prosperity.” 

“Oh,  but  that  is  too  absurd!  You’re  naturally  a 
little  morbid  about  it  now;  you’ll  feel  differently  when 
the  first  shock  to  your  sensitiveness  has  worn  off.” 

He  could  belittle  to  her  the  gravity  of  the  publica¬ 
tion;  but  he  was  himself  sufficiently  aware  of  it.  Em¬ 


phasis  was  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  reporters  while  he 
still  sat  at  the  breakfast  table.  “I  have  nothing  to 
say,”  he  assured  them,  with  an  effort  to  speak  blandly, 
as  if  the  Commissioner’s  fulmination  had  passed  over 
him  and  left  him  smiling. 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  his  office  than  he  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  Governor,  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  for  him  the  irrigation 
work.  The  Governor  asked  if  he  had  any  explanation 
to  offer  beyond  what  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Selwin  replied  that  he  could  not  go  into  the  private 
matters  which  determined  his  action.  “Very  well,” 
said  the  Governor,  angrily.  “I’m  through  with  you, 
Mr.  Selwin.  You  have  put  me  in  a  hole;  you  have 
done  me  an  injury.  I  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
recommending  a  quitter.  I’m  done  with  you.” 

Selwin  protested,  declared  he  would  explain  every¬ 
thing — and  then  became  aware  that  no  one  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat  in  a  sort 
of  panic;  what  if  all  his  friends  shared  this  man’s 
view?  What  if  he  had  been  condemned  by  them  all  as 
bitterly  as  by  the  Governor? 

It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  visit 


A . V" 

“Nothing  will  induce  me  to  live  in  the  Dennison  place” 


King’s  office  and  find  if  the  contract  was  yet  ready  for 
his  signature.  King  had  promised  to  have  it  for  him 
in  a  day  or  two. 

The  financier’s  manner  was  lacking  in  cordiality,  and 
Selwin,  who  had  been  expecting  a  cheery  welcome,  felt 
instantly  depressed.  “This  is  a  very  unfortunate 
affair,  Mr.  Selwin,”  King  said,  shaking  his  head 
gravely.  “I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  refer  in  any  way  to  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  you.” 

“I  don’t  look  on  this  notoriety  that  I  am  receiving  as 
a  permanently  serious  matter,”  Selwin  asserted  stoutly. 
“It  will  blow  over  and  be  forgotten  in  a  few  weeks.” 

To  this  King  made  no  answer,  and  Selwin  waited 
awkwardly.  Then,  in  a  more  formal  tone,  he  asked  if 
the  contract  was  ready  for  his  signature.  It  was  not; 
the  lawyer  in  charge  of  the  matter  was  absent  from  the 
city,  and  since  in  any  event  the  new  president  would 
not  assume  control  for  another  month  it  had  not  seemed 
necessary  to  hasten  the  arrangements. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Selwin  bought  an  evening 
newspaper  and  found  himself  the  subject  of  scathing 
editorial  comment.  The  reclamation  of  the  desert  was 
a  matter  in  which  State  pride  was  deeply  enlisted;  it 
was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  causes  which  had  come 
before  the  State  Legislature.  Selwin  bought  two  other 
newspapers,  in  which  likewise  he  was  made  the  text  of 
a  preachment  against  overreaching  greed.  He  did  not 
bring  the  newspapers  home  to  his  wife;  but  she  had 
read  them,  and  because  of  them  he  met  him  with 
eager  sympathy  and  compassion.  “George,”  she  said, 
“you  must  not  care  what  the  newspapers  say.  You 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  redeem  yourself.” 


“I’m  not  worrying  about  that,”  he  answered.  “But 
it’s  an  outrage  that  a  man  who  is  not  a  criminal  can  be 
held  up  to  execration  in  this  way  and  have  no  redress. 
Never  mind,  Sally;  I’ll  live  it  down.  People’s  mem¬ 
ories  are  conveniently  short— as  soon  as  a  man  begins 
to  deliver  the  goods.  In  another  month,  when  it  all 
comes  out  that  I’m  a  real  magnate,  and  when  we’re 
installed  in  our  new  place  in  the  mountains  and  show 
people  that  we’re  getting  richer  every  minute,  you 
won’t  hear  any  criticism  then.” 

“Haven’t  you  given  up  that  idea— of  the  mountains?” 
“Not  much!  Why,  it’s  going  to  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  place  for  the  kids  you  ever  saw.  And  now’s  the 
time  when  we  mustn’t  seem  down  on  our  luck.  Act  as 
if  you’re  beaten  and  slink  round,  and  everybody  takes 
an  extra  kick  at  you  as  you  pass;  throw  out  your  chest, 
let  everybody  see  you’re  prosperous  and  happy  and 
successful,  and  don’t  give  a  continental  for  a  little  back¬ 
biting — and  the  first  thing  you  know  the  backbiters 
become  backslappers  and  too  genial  for  any  use.  The 
Dennison  place  is  our  trump  card,  and  the  sooner  we 
play  it,  the  better.” 

“George,  nothing  will  induce  me  to  live  in  the  Den¬ 
nison  place.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  that’s  all  nonsense;  you’ll  have 
to  overcome  that  foolish  sensitiveness.” 

“It  isn’t  foolish  sensitiveness;  it’s — it’s  some¬ 
thing  I  can’t  do.” 

He  tried  to  be  patient.  “Now,  see  here,  Sally. 
Suppose  it  were  a  year  from  now,  and  we  could 
perfectly  well  afford  to  live  there;  you’d  not 
object,  would  you?” 

“It  depends,”  she  answered.  “People  might 
have  forgotten  by  that  time.” 

“Ah,  and  this  will  help  them  to  forget!”  he 
cried  triumphantly.  “If  we  show  that  we  re¬ 
member,  every  one  else  will  remember ;  if  we  go 
ahead  calmly,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  every 
one  will  soon  forget.” 

“It’s  a  question  of  taste,  George— not  one  of 
expediency.  It  is  more  decent  for  us  for  a  while 
to — to  be  quiet  and  unassuming.” 

He  argued  the  point  with  her,  he  lost  his 
temper;  she  was  unyielding.  He  had  expected 
to  dislodge  her  from  her  position  after  a  brief 
encounter ;  now  he  began  to  foresee  that  a  pro¬ 
longed  siege  might  be  necessary.  That  she 
should  surrender  to  him  on  this  point  he  was 
stubbornly  resolved;  the  immediate  enjoyment 
of  his  new  purchase  had  now  become  implanted 
in  his  mind  as  the  equivalent  of  vindication. 

The  newspapers  the  next  day  carried  his  perse¬ 
cution,  as  he  regarded  it,  a  step  farther.  They 
printed  passages  from  the  editorial  comment  of 
newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  State — comment 
that  was  uncompromising  and  severe.  He  found 
himself  abused  as  a  money-grabber,  a  contract- 
jumper,  a  man  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to 
confidence  and  respect.  The  Commissioner’s 
blighting  denunciation  was  applauded.  The 
workmen  on  the  big  irrigation  ditch  were  de¬ 
moralized  ;  the  settlers  in  the  valley  were  de¬ 
claring  that  Selwin  had  betrayed  them. 

Incensed  and  defiant,  he  was  led  to  renew  with 
his  wife  the  battle  of  the  night  before.  “There, 
that’s  the  kind  of  a  man  your  husband  is!”  and 
he  thrust  upon  her  the  offensive  paragraphs.  He 
did  not  wait  for  her  to  finish  the  painful  reading ; 
he  strode  back  and  forth  in  the  room.  “Nice 
terms  they  use!  And  you  think  I’m  going  to 
back  down  under  fire,  and  skulk  away  in  the 
long  grass?  Not  for  me.  I  mean  to  live  my  life 
as  if  not  one  word  had  been  printed  in  my  dis¬ 
paragement — and  we’ll  see  how  long  people  in 
this  town  will  hold  out  against  success!” 

His  wife  read  the  various  excoriations  of  him 
in  silence.  When  she  had  finished  she  sat  with 
the  newspaper  in  her  lap,  looking  at  the  floor, 
paying  no  attention  to  him  while  he  strode  back 
and  forth. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  at  last  without  raising 
her  eyes.  “Since  you  think  it  will  help  you — I 
will  submit — I  will  live  in  whatever  place  you 
prescribe.” 

“Good  for  you;  I  knew  you’d  see  the  common 
sense  of  it.”  But  his  wounds  were  smarting  too 
much  to  let  him  bestow  more  than  passing  ap¬ 
proval  on  her  loyalty.  “This  will,  be  another  pleasant 
day  for  me  down-town — friends  fading  away  as  I  ap¬ 
proach — acquaintances  pointing  at  me  behind  my  back. 
I’m  off  now  to  face  the  music.  Well,  Sally” — he  be¬ 
thought  him  to  be  gracious — “you’re  standing  by  me 
anyway,  like  a  good  one.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  but  she  did  not  respond 
to  the  kiss. 

“You  must  understand,”  she  said  coldly,  “that 
though  I  shall  try  to  help  you  to  regain  the  esteem  of 
others,  I  must  myself  esteem  you  the  less.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  of  your  lack  of  taste — and  because,  if  you 
have  no  sensibilities  of  your  own,  you  do  not  consider 
those  of  your  wife.” 

This  speech  angered  him ;  without  making  any  reply 
he  turned  and  left  the  house. 

In  the  car,  going  down-town,  he  seated  himself  next 
to  an  acquaintance,  a  lawyer. 

“Well,  I  seem  still  to  be  a  newspaper  topic,”  he 
began  genially;  he  accepted  the  lawyer’s  startled  chill 
assent  as  due  to  embarrassment,  and  he  dilated  to  him 
reassuringly  upon  the  whole  affair.  Half-way  through 
his  story,  something  in  the  lawyer’s  manner,  curiously, 
quizzically  attentive,  told  him  that  he  was  babbling. 
He  subsided  into  a  silence  which  was  not  broken  by  his 
companion. 

That  morning  he  found  that  people  whom  he  knew 
hurried  by  him  on  the  street,  as  if  afraid  to  stop  and 
speak ;  he  himself  glanced  about  furtively  as  he  walked. 

He  ventured  into  his  club  for  luncheon;  the  men 
there  nodded,  spoke  to  him,  and  dropped  away.  None 
of  them  introduced  the  subject  of  his  resignation; 
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when  he  introduced  it  to  two  or  three,  they  listened 
without  comment. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  requested  over  the  telephone 
to  call  at  King’s  office.  He  found  the  financier  in  an 
obviously  more  friendly  mood  than  on  the  previous 
day. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Selwin;  sit  down,”  King  said,  with 
an  air  of  hospitality.  “They’re  still  hammering  you 
in  the  newspapers,  I  see.  Well,  keep  your  courage  up; 
I  guess  some  time  it  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash.  I 
hate  to  broach  this  at  just  this  moment,  Mr.  Selwin— 
but  I  suppose  the  sooner  we  come  to  an  understanding, 
the  better.  I'm  sorry,  but  that  offer  of  the  presidency 
will  have  to  be  withdrawn.” 

King  paused  ;  Selwin  took  a  great  swallow ;  then  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  face  and  he  sprang  up  savagely. 

“Withdraw  nothing!”  He  stood  over  King  and 
shook  a  threatening  finger.  “It  can’t  be  done.  I 
have  your  letter — your  agreement;  you  must  abide 
by  it.” 

“Mr.  Selwin,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  bring  up  any 
question  of  fidelity  to  an  agreement,”  replied  King. 
“If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  the  situation  to 
you,  and  I  will  then  make  you  a  proposition.” 

Selwin,  after  a  moment’s  indecision,  resumed  his 
seat. 

“To  fill  satisfactorily  the  presidency  of  a  great  cor¬ 
poration  such  as  ours,  Mr.  Selwin,  a  man  must  be 
something  more  than  efficient  in  his  profession.  He 
must  be  one  whose  reputation  will  cause  him  to  be 


looked  upon  favorably  by  other  men.  Until  yesterday 
morning  you  were  such  a  man.  To-day  no  company 
in  this  State — especially  no  corporation  that  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  popular  and  legislative  approval 
— could  afford  to  carry  you  as  its  president.  Especially 
could  no  corporation  operating  under  a  State  franchise 
afford  to  make  the  tacit  admission  that  it  had  lured  you 
from  your  obligation  to  the  State.  Now,  Mr.  Selwin, 
you  are  a  sensible  man ;  you  must  see  the  position  is 
an  impossible  one,  and  for  reasons  that  could  not  have 
been  foretold.  We  do  not  want  to  do  you  an  injustice. 
What  I  have  to  suggest  is  this:  We  shall  be  glad  to 
employ  you  as  a  consulting  engineer  for  our  road;  in 
that  position  your  professional  skill  will  be  useful  to 
us,  and  your — your  misfortune  will  not  embarrass  us. 
Are  you  disposed  to  entertain  that  offer?” 

“What  are  the  terms?”  Selwin  asked  sullenly. 

“Six  thousand  dollars  a  year.” 

“I  was  earning  ten  thousand  before  I  undertook  the 
irrigation  work.” 

“You  were  worth  more  then.  However,  I  want  you 
to  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself — and  therefore  I  am 
willing  to  hold  this  offer  open  for  a  few  days.” 

“Let  me  think,”  said  Selwin. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Ruin  of  all  his 
hopes,  return  to  a  stupid,  commonplace  struggle — this 
was  his  inexorable  fate.  Then  in  an  unselfish  moment 
he  thought  of  his  wife,  and  with  an  instinctive  flash  he 
knew  that  she  would  be  glad. 

He  turned  to  King. 


“I  don’t  want  the  offer  held  open,”  he  said.  “I  want 
it  closed  up  now— hard  and  fast.” 

/"\N  the  homeward  drive  in  the  cab  Selwin  pieced  to- 
gether  moodily  his  lost  opportunities,  blinked  over 
the  fragment  that  remained  to  him,  blinked  again  over 
the  procession  of  inevitable,  distasteful  economies  that 
passed  through  his  mind.  His  large  new  country  place 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  that 
would  indeed  leave  him  poor. 

The  coolness  of  his  wife's  greeting  recalled  to  him 
the  terms  upon  which  they  had  that  morning  parted. 

“Come,  Sally,”  he  said,  appealingly,  “don’t  rub  it 
in.  I’m  not  going  to  make  you  live  in  any  big  house.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  George!”  She  came  to  him  for¬ 
givingly— and  to  be  forgiven;  she  kissed  him.  “It’s 
good  of  you,  George;  that  makes  me  quite  happy.” 

“It’s  not  because  I’m  virtuous;  it’s  because  I’m 
poor,”  he  said  to  her,  and  he  told  her  all  that  had 
passed. 

“I  shan’t  mind  being  poor,”  she  declared.  “I  should 
have  minded  not  being  able  to  care  for  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  care  for  me  now  any 
more  than  this  morning.  I  haven’t  done  anything 
voluntarily;  it’s  been  forced  on  me.” 

“Yes,  but — you’ll  be  flifferent.  You’ll  start  now  on 
a  new  career,  and  build  up  another  and  better  success 
— with  a  different  sort  of  ideal.” 

“You’re  the  wise  one  of  the  family,  Sally,”  he  said. 
“Hereafter  I  follow  you.” 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  OKLAHOMA 


By  GRANT  FOREMAN 


A  CONVENTION  is  now  in  session  at  Guthrie, 
/\  Oklahoma,  preparing  a  constitution  upon 
Ljk  which  the  State  of  Oklahoma  expects  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  next  year. 

^  ^  The  position  of  Oklahoma  is  unique  in 

several  respects.  It  is  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States 
carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Its  population  is  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  next  largest  State  at  the  time  of  its  admis¬ 
sion.  When  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  there  were 
sixteen  States  that  had  less  than  half  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  Oklahoma. 

Except  as  the  statement  is  qualified  by  the  readmis¬ 
sion  of  seceding  States  after  the  war,  Oklahoma  is 
the  first  Southern  State  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  the  admission  of  Texas  sixty-one  years  ago.  Its 
constitution  will  be  the  first  tendered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  its  credentials  for  admission  which  shall  discuss 
the  negro  question  since  the  one  born  in 
the  bloody  ante-bellum  days  of  Kansas. 

The  election  on  November  6,  1906,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  selection  of  ninety-nine  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  thirteen  Republican  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  This  over¬ 
whelming  Democratic  majority  was  not 
expected.  And  when  the  result  is  considered 
in  view  of  the  Republican  control  of  the 
machinery  which  created  the  convention,  it 
is  taken  by  many  as  fixing  the  status  of 
Oklahoma  as  part  of  the  Solid  South.  But 
there  are  some  interesting  considerations 
that  show  the  error  of  this  conclusion. 

Indians  Want  Citizenship 

Geographically  Oklahoma  is  a 

Southern  State,  and  the  most  of  it  is  in 
the  cotton  belt.  But  it  is  also  a  Western 
State.  The  early  emigration  to  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  was  mostly  from  the 
South.  In  recent  years,  however,  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  North  has  been  very  heavy, 
and  it  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
that  from  the  South. 

While  Oklahoma  has  had  a  territorial  form 
of  government  for  sixteen  years,  Indian 
Territory  has  never  had  even  a  territorial 
administration.  Since  the  Congressional 
emasculation  of  tribal  reign  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  bureaucratic,  administered  at 
long  range  from  Washington.  At  such  a 
distance  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Congress  have  been  unable  to  appreciate 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  was  involved  in  end¬ 
less  circumlocution,  and  the  government  of 
Indian  Territory  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  involving  great  hardship  and  inconven¬ 
ience  on  people  who  were  accustomed  to  expedition 
and  representative  government.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  was  freely  admitted  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  during  a  pains¬ 
taking  investigation  made  in  Indian  Territory  during 
the  month  of  November,  1906,  with  a  view  to  framing 
legislation  applicable  to  the  new  State.  The  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  give  relief  to  this  condition  by  admitting 
the  country  to  Statehood,  as  might  well  have  been  done 
several  years  ago,  has  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  ascribe  this  unfriendly  attitude 
of  Republican  administrations  to  the  geographical  and 
political  aspect  of  this  section  of  the  country.  And  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  a  measure,  the  large  Democratic 
majority  in  the  constitutional  convention  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  hostility  toward  the  political  party  responsible 
for  the  sort  of  government  that  obtains  in  Indian 
Territory  and  for  its  failure  sooner  to  respond  to  the 
popular  appeal  for  Statehood. 


A  large  number  of  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory, 
including  all  the  full-bloods,  have  long  been  opposed  to 
joint  Statehood  with  Oklahoma  and  have  relied  on  the 
solemn  promises  repeatedly  made  by  Congress  that  they 
should  never  be  joined  with  any  other  State  without 
their  consent.  In  August  and  September  of  1905,  the‘'e 
Indians  and  other  citizens  of  Indian  Territory  in  the 
Sequoyah  constitutional  convention  drafted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which,  by  popular  vote  on  November  7,  1905,  was 
adopted  by  56,279  votes  for  to  9,073  against  it,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Congress  with  the  request  that  the  State  of 
Sequoyah  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  separate  State, 
according  to  the  promises  of  Congress.  Congress  did 
not  deny  the  request ;  it  was  simply  ignored. 

Most  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles  were 
loyal  to  the  Government  during  the  Civil  War  and 
normally  are  Republicans.  But  they  believe,  what  no 
one  who  is  informed  can  deny,  that  the  Republican  Ad¬ 


beginning  to  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
whites  of  the  new  State.  The  recent  emigration  of 
the  whites  from  the  North  has  given  thousands  of  them 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  question  at  close  range, 
and  it  has  made  many  of  them  less  tolerant  of  the  negro 
than  the  Southerners  themselves. 

The  enabling  act  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  requires  that  the  constitution  of  the  State 
shall  make  no  distinction  in  civil  or  political  rights  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  And  it  requires  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  shall  provide  that  the  State  shall  never  enact 
any  law  restraining  or  abridging  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  So  it  seems  that  Congress  has  pretty  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  in 
the  new  State.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
constitution  will  provide  for  separate  schools  and  sepa¬ 
rate  cars  for  negroes;  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
contain  educational  qualifications  intended 
to  reach  the  negro,  though  at  the  present 
time  this  would  affect  many  white  people  as 
well  as  the  negroes.  For  the  native  negro, 
thanks  to  the  Indians  who  have  maintained 
schools  for  him,  is  much  better  educated 
than  those  from  the  States. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the  Southern 
States  have  revised  their  constitutions  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disfranchising  the 
negro,  and  cases  have  gone  from  those  States 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  question  of  disfranchisement  was 
involved,  but  always  this  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tion  was  avoided  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
without  determining  whether  these  consti¬ 
tutions  violated  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 


The  Democrats  Use  Their  Opportunity 
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ministration  has  broken  its  pledge  to  them  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Statehood,  and,  to  express  their  feeling,  in  the 
recent  election  they  either  stayed  away  from  the  polls 
or  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  During  the  campaign 
and  in  the  election  they  made  manifest  their  hostility 
to  the  Republican  Party,  but  they  will  probably  renew 
their  allegiance  when  the  future  shall  show  them  that 
the  Administration  has  endeavored  consistently  to 
make  the  protection  of  their  interests  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  legislation  relating  to  Indian  Territory. 

The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  owners 
of  slaves  before  the  war,  and  after  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves  were  compelled  by  Congress  to  divide  their 
lands  with  them,  and  for  this  confiscation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  they  have  never  ceased  to  blame  the  Republican 
Party.  This  act  established  a  class  of  land-owning 
negroes,  who,  irres  ective  of  thrift  or  intelligence,  are 
elevated  financially  above  many  white  people;  and  the 
number  of  that  race  has  been  largely  increased  by 
emigration,  so  that  the  so-called  negro  question  is 


UT  with  Oklahoma  it  is  different.  Its 
constitution  is  subject  to  review  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  President.  If  he  shall 
decide  that  in  every  respect  it  conforms  to 
the  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  he  will 
make  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  will  then  be  a  State.  If,  however,  he 
shall  decide  that  the  constitution  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  enabling  act,  his  proclamation 
does  not  issue. 

The  leaders  of  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  are  too  shrewd  to  imperil  the  success  of 
their  great  work  by  attempting  any  such 
discrimination  against  the  negro  as  is  found 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  it  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  how  near  the  line 
they  will  go,  having  in  mind  the  scrutiny  to 
be  given  their  work  by  a  President  who  will 
not  be  fooled  and  who  will  demand  good 
faith  and  fair  play  for  the  negro.  The  Democrats  have 
a  larger  representation  in  the  convention  than  they  are 
ever  likely  to  have  in  the  State  government,  and  they 
will  naturally  make  the  most  of  their  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  for  future  strength  at  the  polls. 

The  enabling  act  requires  that  the  constitution  shall 
provide  for  prohibition  for  twenty-one  years  for  that 
part  of  the  new  State  now  known  as  Indian  Territory 
and  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation.  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  the  constitutional  convention  favorable  to 
extending  prohibition  over  the  whole  State,  and  it  .11 
not  be  surprising  if  it  shall  prevail  even  against  a 
strong  brewers'  lobby  now  actively  at  work  against  it. 

The  railroads  and  other  corporations  will  receive  their 
share  of  attention,  and  corporation  lobbies  are  likely  to 
have  but  little  effect  in  shaping  the  constitution.  By  a 
resolution  offered  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  delegates  expressed  their  disapproval  of  all 
lobbies  intended  to  influence  their  action  and  denied 
lobbyists  the  right  to  go  near  the  convention. 
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P  LAYS 


HFADPIECE  BY  MAXFIELD  PARRISH 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


MISS  GRACE  CROSBY  lived  in  the  Crosby  Man¬ 
sion  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  As  most  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  there  live  in  houses,  this  was  only 
another  of  those  habits  of  exclusiveness  of  which  Miss 
Crosby’s  family  had  so  many.  They  were  the  Crosbys 
of  the  Milbank  and  Crosby  Federated  Companies,  very 
rich,  very  stuckupish,  and  very  disagreeable  persons 
indeed.  Miss  Louise  Stolbeck  lived  on  the  East  Side 
somewhere.  Her  father  was  a  sort  of  walking  delegate 
of  the  Federated  Brotherhood,  and  though  not  rich,  he 
was  quite  as  greedy  and  suspicious  and  intolerant  as 
the  men  he  envied  and  hoped  to  pull  down.  Hate  and 
resistance  of  authority  had  been  taught  to  Miss  Stol¬ 
beck  all  her  life,  and  she  was  inclined  to  obey  nothing 
except  her  own  inclination.  Pride  and  intolerance  had 
surrounded  Miss  Crosby,  and  though  her  environment 
and  education  had  taught  her  repression  and  self- 
restraint,  she  found  that  the  natural  impulses  of  her 
better  nature  were  distressingly  embarrassed  by  what 
she  felt  to  be  her  duties  to  her  family.  Neither  young 
woman  had  a  mother  to  help  her,  both  found  their 
paths  in  life  cut  out  for  them  by  the  men  of  their  class 
—which  was  probably  what  Mr.  Charles  Klein  had  in 
mind  when  he  gave  his  latest  play  the  rather  unintel¬ 
ligible  title  “The  Daughters  of  Men.’’ 

Two  Women  and  A  Man 

MOW,  if  two  such  young  women  should  fall  in  love 
with  the  same  man,  he  a  wealthy  amateur  engaged 
in  the  altruistic  work  of  reconciling  the  warring  ele¬ 
ments  of  labor  and  capital,  one  with  the  heart  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  man  and  the  education  and  breeding  of  a 
gentleman,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
play.  Here  are  your  two  wills  clashing  together,  here 
is  a  logical  and  human  point  of  contact  where  they 
shall  meet  and  fight  it  out,  here  is  this  whole  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  labor,  transmuted,  personified,  and 
focused  into  a  triangle,  two  women  and  a  man.  This 
is  what  happens  in  “The  Daughters  of  Men.”  What¬ 
ever  is  said  about  Mr.  Klein’s  play,  he  should  be  ap¬ 
plauded  for  attacking  this  big  and  immediately  vital 
subject  in  a  broad  and  penetrating  way.  The  trouble 
is  that  his  grasp  of  a  basic  theme  is  firmer  than  his 
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grasp  of  the  means  to  work  it  out.  It  is  a  big  idea. 
It  is  too  big  for  Mr.  Klein. 

The  result  is  mixed  up  and  turgid.  People  are  con¬ 
tinually  preaching  and  shouting  on  the  stage,  and  it’s 
hard  to  make  out  what  they  are  about.  The  author  is 
unable  or  disinclined,  except  at  rare  intervals,  to  write 
terse,  authentic  dialogue.  The  big  subject  sits  on  his 


CHARLES  KLEIN 

Author  of  ‘‘The  Daughters  of  Men,”  “The  Lion 

and  the  Mouse,”  and  “The  Music  Master” 

chest  and  he  can't  be  natural.  While  Stedman  and 
Miss  Crosby  are  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  love 
scene,  that  oratorical  young  man  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  hand  out  a  hundred-word  speech  beginning:  “The 
great  masses  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the,”  etc.  Here, 
as  in  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  the  author  is 
quite  out  of  his  element  in  depicting  the  environment 
fondly  associated  by  tradition  with  “Fifth  Avenue.” 
His  East  Side  types — partly,  no  doubt,  because  they 
are  much  more  authentically  acted — are  far  better. 
There  is  a  cynical,  cheaply  revolutionary  newspaper 
editor,  done  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Morrison;  the  German- 
American  agitator,  done  by  Mr.  Carl  Ahrendt;  a  skilled 
workman  out  of  a  job,  played  by  Mr.  Joseph  Adelman; 
the  labor  boss,  to  which  Mr.  Ralph  Delmore  lends  his 
thunderous  voice.  But  none  of  them  manages  to  get 
together  in  anything  moving  and  sure. 

The  news  value  of  the  play  gives  it,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  special  interest  which  may  suffice  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  outbalance  its  shortcomings.  It  ends  happily, 
and  although  nothing  is  “proved,”  Mr.  Klein  certainly 
lays  down  the  axiom  on  which  any  real  reconciling  of 
these  conflicting  forces  must  be  based  when  he  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say:  “Damn  it — let’s  be  human!” 

A  Play  That  Moves  Along 

'T'HIS  is  what  Mr.  George  Broadhurst  succeeds  in  do- 
ing  so  entertainingly  in  that  other  journalistic  play, 
“The  Man  of  the  Hour.”  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  play  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  municipal  politics  phase  of  muck¬ 
raking,  just  as  Mr.  Klein’s  is  of  that  concerned  with 
corporations,  and  to  the  writing  of  it  he  brings  just  the 
things  which  Mr.  Klein  lacks — humor,  terseness,  and  a 
racy,  authentic,  human  touch.  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  hero 
is  a  young  dilettante  who,  after  frittering  away  a  good 
many  years  in  the  distractions  common  to  young  men 
of  his  class,  is  finally  overtaken  by  a  wholesome  re¬ 
morse,  when  the  girl  he  loves  upbraids  him  for  his  idle¬ 
ness,  and  determines  to  take  hold  and  do  something 
worth  while.  At  this  psychological  instant  the  girl’s 
uncle,  a  powerful,  unscrupulous  financier,  and  a  party 
boss  offer  him  the  nomination  for  mayor.  They  want 
a  young  man  who  is  at  once  a  gentleman  and  a  “good 
mixer,”  who  will  attract  the  better  element  without 
being  exactly  a  “reformer,”  and  who,  above  all  things, 
will,  after  he  is  elected,  “do  the  right  thing.”  Doing 


right  and  “doing  the  right  thing”  are  very  clearly 
differentiated  in  the  minds  of  Wainwright,  the  capital¬ 
ist  politician,  and  Harrigan,  the  Boss.  Young  Bennett 
accepts  the  nomination,  assuring  the  two  that  after 
election  he  will  live  up  to  his  oath  of  office.  “Sure  you 
will,  my  boy,”  chuckles  the  Boss,  patting  the  young 
man’s  shoulder  as  though  he  were  a  child  in  knicker¬ 
bockers;  “sure  you  will.”  And  the  curtain  goes  down. 

The  young  candidate  was  elected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
play  shows  how  he  did  keep  his  oath  of  office  in  spite  of 
superlative  temptations,  how  the  Boss  and  the  wicked 
corporation  person  were  confounded,  how  the  idle 
youth  found  himself,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  got  his 
girl  in  the  end.  The  play  is  ingeniously  arranged  to 
justify  the  program’s  statement:  “Time — To-day. 
Place — Any  large  city  in  America.”  Every  large  city 
in  which  it  is  presented  will  doubtless  have  its  Alwyn 
Bennett  and  Charles  Wainwright,  and  the  rival  bosses, 
Harrigan  and  Phelan,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  writing 
it  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  in  mind  the  New  York  of  these 
days.  He  has  been  through  the  mill — newspaper  man, 
writer  of  farce  and  of  books  for  musical  comedy,  and 
his  people  and  the  thi ngs  they  do  and  say  show  the  crisp, 
sure  touch  of  the  man  who  knows  and  likes  his  town. 

Certain  Excellent  Performers 

OARTLY  because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  sense  of 
A  conviction  which  the  company  throws  in  its  work, 
partly  because  of  its  naturalness  and  humor,  “The  Man 
of  the  Hour”  goes  oft  with  that  swing  and  dash  which 
the  other  play  misses  all  along  the  line.  Mr.  Frederick 
Perry,  as  the  young  politician,  was  excellent.  His 
amateur  politician  had  youth,  and  an  engaging  youth, 
too,  yet  always  dignity.  He  was  firm  and  all-there 
without  being  preachy  or  priggish,  and  he  was — that 
very  difficult  stage  accomplishment — a  gentleman.  Mr. 
George  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Frank  MacVicars  acted  the 
two  rival  bosses  with  delightful  authenticity  and  hu¬ 
mor — performances  particularly  noticeable  for  the  little 
eloquent  gestures,  shrugs,  motions  of  the  hands,  a  look 
and  a  half  articulate  interjection,  that  summed  up  and 
expressed  whole  sentences  of  words.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
has  written  a  vigorous,  sane,  and  entertaining  play. 
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Transferring  passengers  by  bus  across  the  gap  between  one  three-cent  fare  line  and  another 

PICTURESQUE  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  TOM 


A  three-cent  car  running  down  Detroit  Avenue  on  one  rail,  which  is  put  down  and  picked  up  by  hand 

JOHNSON  THREE-CENT  FARE  WAR  IN  CLEVELAND 


ALEXANDER  J.  CASSATT 

Late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road;  died  of  heart  disease  at  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  28,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
Mr.  Cassatt  was  bom  at  Pittsburg,  Dec.  8, 
1839,  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  graduating 
as  Civil  Engineer  in  1859.  He  went  to 
work  as  a  rodman  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  rose  by  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  to  be  First  Vice-President  in 
1880.  Resigning  in  1882,  he  spent  seven¬ 
teen  years  in  retirement,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Pennsylvania’s  service  as  President 


RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE 

The  new  British  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Bryce  caused  the  popular  rediscovery 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  twenty-four 
and  later  became  the  greatest  European 
authority  on  the  American  Commonwealth. 
He  comes  here  from  the  British  Cabinet 


A  NIGHT’S  WORK  FOR  THREE-CENT  FARES  IN  CLEVELAND-NOTE  TROLLEY  POLES  IN  BARRELS  OF  GRAVEL 


CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD 

President  New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  indicted  Dec.  28  on  a  charge  of 
forgery  in  the  third  degree  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Mr.  Fairchild  has  been  prominent  in  chari¬ 
table  affairs  and  public  reforms.  He  is 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  Vice-President  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  overseer  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  sound-money  worker 


GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
and  former  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  Life  ;  indicted  Dec.  28  along  with  Mr. 
Fairchild  on  charges  of  forgery  in  the 
third  degree  in  causing  false  entries  to 
be  made  in  the  books  of  that  institution 
to  cover  fictitious  sales  of  railroad  stock 
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ANOTHER  PACIFIC  RACE  QUESTION— HINDUS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  COOKING  DINNER 


right  of  San  Francisco  to  segre¬ 
gate  Japanese  school  children 


SOME  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIANS’  UNWELCOME  FELLOW-SUBJECTS  FROM  INDIA 
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NEW  LAWS  IN  FORCE 

WITH  the  New  Year  the  American  people 
turned  over  several  new  leaves  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  legislation.  For  one  thing  the  Pure 
Food  law  went  into  effect.  It  is  now  illegal  to 
manufacture  any  misbranded  or  adulterated  article 
of  food  or  drug  in  any  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  to  introduce  any  such  article  into  in¬ 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce.  All  confectionery 
containing  mineral  substances  or  any  poisonous 
color  or  flavor  in  their  ingredients  detrimental  to 
health,  or  any  narcotic  or  liquor,  is  classed  as  adul¬ 
terated.  Any  food  mixed  or  packed  with  any  other 
substance  which  reduces  or  injuriously  affects  its 
quality  or  strength  comes  under  the  same  head. 
The  labels  of  all  drugs  and  articles  of  food  in  pack¬ 
ages  must  tell  the  truth.  They  must  not  contain 
any  false  or  misleading  statements  or  designs,  and 
if  there  be  any  injurious  substance  in  the  package 
the  fact  must  be  plainly  stated. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  is  not  going  to  enforce 
itself.  Indeed,  if  some  of  the  dealers  in  misbranded 
and  adulterated  products  have  their  way  it  will  not 
be  enforced  at  all.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  some  of  the  dealers  and  Secretary  Wilson 
on  this  point.  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  has  sent  out  a  circular  to  its  members 
giving  hints  on  methods  by  which  the  law  may  be 
evaded.  It  suggests,  for  instance,  that  persons 
who  desire  to  use  fictitious  names  on  their  goods, 
contrary  to  the  statute,  “might  organize  firms  or 
corporations  under  these  names.  Fictitious  names 
may  be  used  with  impunity  until  next  October.” 
After  reading  this  circular  Mr.  Wilson  remarked: 
“We  can  not  say  definitely  what  class  of  merchants 
or  manufacturers  we  shall  reach  first  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  act,  but 
you  may  take  it  to  be  certain  that  among  the  first 
to  be  reached  will  be  the  fellows  who  defy  the 
law.”  As  to  the  assertion  that  fictitious  names 
may  be  used  with  impunity  until  next  October,  the 
Secretary  explains  that  the  department’s  regula¬ 
tions  have  allowed  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
use  the  labels  now  on  hand  until  October  i,  in 
order  to  avoid  subjecting  them  to  heavy  loss,  but 
if  the  old  labels  do  not  show  truthfully  what  the 
packages  contain  it  will  be  necessary  to  stick  on 
pasters  that  will  show  it 


Farewell  to  the  Pass 

Everybody  who  travels  across  a  State  line  hence¬ 
forth  must  plunge  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  ex¬ 
tract  the  price  of  a  ticket.  The  free  pass  is  now 
only  a  golden  memory,  except  for  the  employees 
and  officers  of  railroads  and  their  families,  railroad 
agents,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  attorneys;  min¬ 
isters  of  religion,  traveling  secretaries  of  railroad 
\  oung  Men  s  Christian  Associations;  inmates  of 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  and  persons 
exclusively  engaged  in  charitable  work,  destitute 
and  homeless  persons  and  the  necessary  agents  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  transportation ;  inmates  of  homes 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  boards  of  managers 
of  such  homes;  necessary  caretakers  of  live  stock, 
poultry,  and  fruit;  employees  on  sleeping  cars  and 
express  cars ;  linemen  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies;  railway  mail  service  employees  and  im¬ 
migration  inspectors ;  newsboys  on  trains ;  baggage 
agents;  witnesses  attending  any  legal  investigation 
in  which  the  common  carrier  is  interested ;  persons 


injured  in  wrecks  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
attending  such  persons.  Persons  who  can  not  con¬ 
trive  fo  bring  themselves  under  one  of  these  classes 
must  reconcile  themselves  to  joining  the  common, 
paying  herd,  unless  they  happen  to  be  victims  of 
some  general  epidemic,  pestilence,  or  other  calam¬ 
itous  visitation. 

The  country  is  now  at  liberty  to  use  denatured 
alcohol  without  paying  internal  revenue  taxes. 
The  spirit  must  be  mixed  with  wood  alcohol  or 
other  denaturing  material  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  authorized  Government 
officer,  to  destroy  its  character  as  a  beverage  and 
render  it  unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes. 
Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  fhe  distilling  and  denaturing  opera¬ 
tions  close  to  the  farmers,  so  that  a  vast  new 
market  will  be  opened  for  waste  and  otherwise  un¬ 
profitable  farm  products. 

The  Insurance  Business  Transformed 

Although  the  Armstrong  insurance  laws  are  in 
form  only  acts  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  they 
are  really  almost  as  national  in  their  scope  as  acts 
of  Congress,  for  in  the  first  place  they  govern  di¬ 
rectly  the  conduct  of  the  great  companies  domiciled 
in  New  York,  which  do  the  larger  part  of  the  in¬ 
surance  business  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
next  place  they  are  imposed  upon  all  other  com¬ 
panies  that  wish  to  do  business  in  New  York. 
Hence  their  effects  are  felt  all  over  the  Union. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  ist  of  January  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  heaping  up  vast  undistributed  surpluses  in 
these  companies  came  to  an  end.  On  all  policies 
issued  after  this  date  there  must  be  an  annual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  surplus  accruing  on  those  policies. 
On  December  3 1  of  this  year,  and  of  every  year  here¬ 
after,  the  companies,  after  setting  aside  the  amounts 
required  for  dividends  on  stock,  if  any,  on  old  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  policies,  and  for  a  contingency 
reserve,  must  divide  the  remaining  surplus  equi¬ 
tably  among  all  other  policies  entitled  to  share  it. 

No  company  issuing  participating  policies  is 
allowed  henceforth  to  issue  non-participating  pol¬ 
icies,  except  annuities,  and  paid-up  or  temporary 
and  pure  endowment  insurance  granted  in  exchange 
for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies.  This  has  led  to 
propositions  on  the  part  of  some  insurance  men  to 
organize  companies  devoted  exclusively  to  non¬ 
participating  business.  The  policy-holders  will  buy 
insurance  like  cheese,  knowing  exactly  what  they 
are  going  to  get,  and  if  there  are  any  profits  the 
stockholders  will  keep  them  and  no  questions  asked. 
All  the  infinite  variety  of  policies  devised  for  the 
bewilderment  of  investors  is  pruned  down  to  four 
standard  forms — ordinary  life,  limited  payment,  en¬ 
dowment,  and  term  policies.  The  new  business  to 
be  written  in  a  year  hereafter  is  limited  in  the  great¬ 
est  companies  to  $150,000,000 — less  than  half  the 
amount  each  of  them  would  have  written  if  left  to 
itself — and  a  company  with  only  fifty  millions  of 
insurance  in  force  may  add  only  fifteen  millions. 

Insurance  agents  will  have  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  radical  reduction  in  their  rewards  for  attracting 
new  policy-holders  within  the  insurance  fold. 
Henceforth  the  aim  of  the  companies,  so  far  as 
legislation  can  secure  it,  is  to  be,  not  to  write  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  new  business  at  any 
cost,  but  to  make  the  business  a  good  investment 
for  those  who  are  in  it. 


HUGHES  AS  GOVERNOR 

THE  first  message  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York  has  been  awaited  with  an  interest  that 
is  much  more  than  local.  Not  only  does  it 
deal  directly  with  material  interests  greater  than 
those  dealt  with  by  any  President  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  a  national 
event  in  the  widest  sense.  Governor  Hughes  is  the 
most  conspicuous  product  of  the  reform  forces  that 
elected  Folk  in  Missouri,  Deneen  in  Illinois,  John¬ 
son  in  Minnesota,  and  La  Follette  in  Wisconsin. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  known  only  as  an  able 
lawyer.  The  whole  country  is  anxious  to  know 
how  he  will  acquit  himself  as  an  administrator  and 
a  political  leader. 

Naturally  the  first  object  of  public  curiosity  is 
the  Governor’s  position  on  insurance.  He  has 
maintained  such  an  impenetrable  reserve  on  that 
point  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Armstrong  laws 
that  his  official  recommendations  have  all  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  solution  of  a  mystery.  Unfortunately 
the  solution  is  not  very  complete.  Mr.  Hughes 
remarks  that  the  new  laws  “were  enacted  after  a 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,”  and  that  “the  policy  they  reflect  should 
be  fairly  tried  and  should  be  impartially  judged  in 
the  light  of  sufficient  experience.  ’  ’  He  thinks  that 
the  business  of  life  insurance  has  now  been  “placed 
upon  a  secure  foundation,”  but  that  “if  any  amend¬ 
ment  is  found  advisable  in  order  more  fully  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  should  be  promptly 
passed.”  It  will  be  known  before  the  Legislature 
adjourns  whether  the  inspectors  intend  ever  to 
count  the  votes  in  the  New  York  Life  and  Mutual 
election,  and  the  situation  as  it  develops  there  will 
probably  suggest  a  special  message. 

Hughes  Helps  Hearst 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recommendation  of 
Governor  Hughes  is  that  for  a  law  providing  for  a 
recount  of  the  vote  cast  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
in  1905.  The  new  Attorney-General  had  already 
indicated  his  willingness  to  allow  the  ballot  boxes 
to  be  opened  by  an  action  of  quo  warranto,  but 
that  would  be  a  slow  process.  If  the  Legislature 
adopts  the  Governor’s  advice  we  shall  know  within 
a  month  afterward  whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  Mayor  or 
not,  and  however  that  point  may  be  decided,  he 
will  forthwith  cease  to  be  a  martyr. 

The  Governor  urges  that  “every  possible  means 
should  be  provided  to  safeguard  the  people  against 
imposition  through  skilful  adulterations  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  improperly 
branded  foods,”  and  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
promoting  harmony  between  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities  on  this  subject.  This  is  a  matter  that 
might  be  presented  in  similar  terms  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  for  this  harmony 
is  needed  everywhere. 

The  regulation  of  public  service  corporations  in  • 
New  York  City  is  a  problem  similar  in  kind  to  that 
confronting  the  people  of  every  other  city  and  town 
in  the  country,  but  leading  all  the  rest  in  complex¬ 
ity  and  magnitude.  Mr.  Hughes  makes  the  some¬ 
what  startling  suggestion  that  the  present  boards 
dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  this  subject, 
including  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  be  abol¬ 
ished.  and  that  a  new  board  be  created,  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  whole  question  of  transportation  but 
with  gas  and  electric  service  throughout  the  terri- 


The  TEST 
of  a  Good  W atch 
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UNLESS  all  the  parts  are 
perfect  and  accurately  put 
together,  a  watch  soon 
loses  or  gains  time.  Defects  in 
the  watch  itself  soon  upset  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  temperature  and  po¬ 
sition.  To  be  accurate,  a  watch 
must  be  “adjusted”  to  overcome 
the  contraction  and 
expansion  caused  by 
heat  and  cold. 


Time 
for  a  Lifetime 


It  must  also  be  “adjusted”  so  that  it  \ 
will  keep  perfect  time  in  any  position. 

The  hair  spring  controls  the  bal-  | 
ance  wheel  of  a  watch,  and  the  bal-  j 
ance  wheel  is  where  the  adjusting  is 
done. 

So  every  Rockford  W atch  is  tested 
to  run  without  a  hair  spring,  to  prove 
that  the  parts  are  perfect  and  accur¬ 
ately  fitted  together. 

With  no  defects  to  “throw  it  off,”  Rockford  ad¬ 
justment  to  temperature  and  position  is  per¬ 
manent.  _  IL.  4 

That  is  why  a  Rockford  Watch  keeps  time  [ ; 
for  a  lifetime  without  continual  readjusting.  I?,. 
Watch  dealers  everywhere  know  about  the 
real  superiority  of  Rockford  Watches.  They  will  be 
glad  to  sell  you  a  Rockford  Watch  because  it  will 
give  long-time  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  not  willingly  supplied  with  any  type 
of  Rockford  Watch,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  what  you  want 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete  information 
about  Rockford  Watches.  Write  us  today 


Rockford  Watch  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill. 
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Do  you  want  to  see 
the  brightest  lot 
of  original  cuts 


for  advertisers? 


“THE  HERRICK 


CUT  BOOK’ 


contains  over  150  one  and  two 
color  cuts  for  all  kinds  of  at¬ 
tractive  advertising.  Every  cut 
has  a  headline  to  help  you  to 
prepare  your  copy.  For  25c 
business  firms  will  receive  all 


the  numbers  published  within 
the  year.  Two  are  now  ready. 


Send  25c  to-day. 


THE  HERRICK  PRESS 
96  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago 


OUR  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 


ROSES,  BULBS,  VINES,  SHRUBS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT- 
AL  TREES  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  Yon  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us,  as  no 
fairer  prices  are  quoted  on 
high  quality  goods.  The  best 
are  always  most  satisfactorv 
in  results.  We  mail  postpaid, 
Seeds,  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Vines,  Etc.,  and  guarantee 
.. '»  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 

.A- — larger  by  express  or  freight. 
You  will  be  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers 
of  over  half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you 
our  elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
53  years.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  488  PAINESVILLE  OHIO 


PEOPLES  (4/° 
SAVINGS  BANK1 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


This  bank  was  organized  in  1866,  and 
during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence 
has  established  a ‘reputation  for  safety, 
conservatism  and  promptness,  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  bank  in  the  country. 

Send  for  booklet  “C”  explaining  how 
you  can  open  a  savings  account  by  mail 
with  One  Dollar  and  upwards. 


BANKJHATPAYS74y: 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent, 
O’BIEARA  &  IHtOCK.  Pat.  Atty*..  918  F  St,.  Washington.  I>.  C. 


tory  of  the  great  city.  Such  a  commission,  whose  gigantic  powers  stagger  the 
imagination,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  either  the  most  brilliant  success 
or  the  most  disastrous  failure  in  American  municipal  history. 

The  fact  that  a  reformer  has  succeeded  a  politician  as  Governor  of  New  York  is 
made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  recommendation  that  the  party  column  on  the 
ballot  be  abolished,  that  the  laws  relating  to  corrupt  practises  at  elections  be 
strengthened,  and  that  the  experiment  of  direct  nominations  be  tried. 

The  recommendations  of  the  message  are  sober  suggestions  on  specific  points. 
In  his  brief  inaugural  address  Mr.  Hughes  allowed  himself  a  little  more  latitude. 
There  he  discussed  principles,  and  took  his  place  definitely  among  those  who  look 
forward  and  not  back.  He  rejected  the  suggestion  that  we  have  laws  enough,  and 
that  all  we  need  is  to  enforce  those  we  have.  “Many  of  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain,”  he  said,  “have  their  source  in  the  law  itself,  in  privileges  carelessly 
granted,  in  opportunities  for  private  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
recklessly  created.”  The  new  Governor  proposes  a  new  deal. 


+  •§•  4* 


AN  INSURANCE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE 


THE  experience  gained  in  the  first  campaign  for  the  control  of  the  Mutual  and 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies  has  taught  some  useful  lessons.  It  has 
been  learned  that  a  policy-holders’  association  that  undertakes  to  fight  the  whole 
organization  of  a  company,  including  a  force  of  several  thousand  agents,  is  con¬ 
tending  against  almost  hopeless  odds.  In  the  recent  contest  the  opposition  had 
the  advantage  of  the  tremendous  wave  of  public  sentiment  aroused  by  the  Arm¬ 
strong  investigation.  Without  this  it  could  hardly  have  made  a  showing.  No 
future  policy-holders’  movement  can  expect  to  be  aided  in  this  way  unless  the 
managers  of  the  companies  forget  the  tragedies  of  1905-6,  and  stir  up  the  sleeping 
giant  of  popular  indignation  by  new  scandals.  The  only  way,  then,  in  which  the 
insiders  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  wholesome  uncertainty  as  to  their  tenure  of 
power  is  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  the  unfair  advantages  they  used  so  unscrupu¬ 
lously  in  the  late  campaign.  Their  loaded  dice  must  be  taken  away. 

Realizing  the  situation,  the  International  Policy-holders’  Committee  has  re¬ 
solved  to  form  a  permanent  organization  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  manage¬ 
ments,  and  to  urge  such  legislation  as  may  seem  required  to  make  the  “mutual” 
control  of  the  companies  something  more  than  a  pleasing  fiction.  One  item  of 
that  legislation  would  be  a  law  forbidding  electioneering  activity  on  the  part  of 
agents.  Another  would  be  a  requirement  that  accurate  printed  lists  of  policy¬ 
holders  should  be  furnished  to  the  representatives  of  candidates  for  election  as 
trustees.  The  abolition  of  proxies  is  another,  since  all  the  need  for  such  a  device 
has  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  privilege  of  voting  directly  by  mail. 
It  is  proposed,  too,  to  put  all  the  election  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  who  is  to  mail  the  official  ballots  at  the  expense  of 
the  companies,  no  voting  by  any  other  than  official  ballots  to  be  permitted.  An¬ 
other  abuse,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  calls  for  correction  is  the 
practise  of  furnishing  the  numbers  of  policies  to  agents  and  others  for  campaign 
purposes. 

The  International  Committee  proposes  to  build  up  an  organization,  starting 
with  the  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  policy-holders  who  voted  its  tickets  at  the  late 
election,  with  branches  in  every  State  and  country  in  which  the  companies  do 
business.  Through  these  local  organizations  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
popularized,  and  the  movement  freed  from  the  reproach  of  being  run  by  a  few 
self-appointed  saviors  of  society.  The  activity  of  this  new  “vigilance  committee” 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  campaign  times.  The  work  of  all  the  officers  elected,  to 
whatever  faction  they  may  belong,  is  to  be  kept  under  constant  surveillance.  One 
of  the  first  things  demanding  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  the  determined 
pursuit  of  all  claims  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  officers  in  the  past,  the 
vigilant  prosecution  of  existing  suits  and  the  institution  of  new  ones  against 
unfaithful  directors  who  have  been  shielded  hitherto.  If  this  work  be  thoroughly 
carried  out,  a  disappointment  is  in  store  for  the  persons  who  have  been  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the  late  elections  closed  the  book  of  insurance 
reform. 
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NO  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  YET 


WITH  the  new  friendship  between  France  and  England — a  friendship  so  close 
that  a  British  officer  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  French 
General  Staff  to  help  in  perfecting  plans  for  military  cooperation  between  the  two 
Powers — the  old  scheme  of  a  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  between  Dover  and 
Calais  has  been  revived.  When  this  plan  was  first  proposed,  many  years  ago, 
France  was  regarded  as  the  probable  next  enemy  of  England,  and  the  British  soul 
was  harrowed  by  the  thought  of  French  armies  pouring  silently  through  the  hole 
under  the  obsolete  "silver  streak”  and  coming  up  from  the  ground  some  dark 
night  to  devastate  the  smiling  fields  of  England.  In  a  panic  the  project  was 
vetoed,  but  the  terror  of  it  was  so  acute  that  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  wrote  a  novel 
about  it,  telling  how  the  French  had  burrowed  stealthily  through  the  chalk  bed  of 
the  Channel  and  were  all  ready  to  spring  upon  the  sleeping  Mistress  of  the  Seas 
when  their  plot  was  discovered  and  foiled. 

Now  that  France  and  England  have  sworn  friendship,  the  old  objections  to  the 
tunnel  would  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  accordingly  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Parliament  authorizing  its  construction.  But  a  little  thing  like  an  entente  cor- 
diale  is  not  enough  to  quiet  such  an  acute  case  of  nerves  as  the  thought  of  a 
foreign  army  marching  dryshod  into  England  out  of  reach  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
has  developed  among  the  British  people.  Vigilant  sentries  have  sounded  the 
alarm  by  the  Englishman’s  unfailing  resource  of  writing  to  the  papers.  The 
London  “Spectator”  solemnly  protests  that  the  tunnel  would  appreciably  reduce 
England’s  safety  from  invasion.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make 
arrangements  on  paper  by  which  “the  tunnel  could  be  flooded  or  closed  or  the 
air-pumping  arrangements  put  out  of  gear  by  pressing  a  button,  which  button 
would  be  always  in  English  hands.”  But  the  “Spectator”  reminds  us  that  “human 
precautions  sometimes  fail  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
could,  we  are  sure,  devise  a  dozen  ways  in  which  the  guards  at  the  English  end  of 
the  tunnel  might  be  suddenly  surprised,  and  enough  troops  rushed  through  in  half 
an  hour  to  hold  the  position  for  the  three  or  four  hours  that  would  be  necessary 
for  bringing  up  reenforcements.”  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  is  one  of  the  national 
assets  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not  of  any  rival  military  power,  does  not  seem 
to  relieve  the  darkness  of  these  pessimistic  speculations. 

The  “Spectator”  freely  admits  that  France  is  never  likely  to  be  counted  among 
England’s  enemies.  But  there  is  Germany.  What  if  the  Kaiser  should  suddenly 
spring  upon  France,  snatch  Calais,  and  pour  a  few  army  corps  through  the  tunnel 
while  England  happened  to  be  looking  the  other  way?  There  is  the  portentous 
danger  that  looms  in  the  background,  and  it  is  by  such  weighty  arguments  that  a 
great  work  of  civilization  seems  likely  to  be  blocked.  But  the  “Spectator”  is  not 
an  implacable  opponent  of  closer  relations  between  England  and  the  Continent. 
It  is  willing  to  risk  larger  ferryboats,  capable  of  carrying  trains  of  cars  across  the 
Channel,  as  soon  as  the  French  make  a  harbor  that  will  hold  them. 


SWINDLERS  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS 


'I  he  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 

C  &  K 


HATS  for  MEN 


Knapp-Felt  hats  not  only 
wear  long — they  wear  well. 
Knapp -Felt  DeLuxe  hats 
are  six  dollars.  Knapp- 
Felt  hats  are  four  dollars 
— everywhere. 

Write  for  The  Hat  man 

The  Crokut  He  Unapp  Co. 

842  Broadway,  New  York 


Don’t  Spend  It 


— your  Christmas  money.  Save  it. 
Start  a  bank  account.  One  lesson  the 
American  people  in  general  and  you 
in  particular  need  to  learn  —  sys¬ 
tematic  saving.  Take  that  twenty- 
five  dollar  Christmas  check,  and  put 
it  into  the  savings  bank,  where  it 
will  draw  4 %  interest.  Add  a  dollar 
a  week,  regularly,  just  as  you  pay 
your  rent  or  board,  and  in  five  years 
you  will  have  $350  in  actual  avail¬ 
able  cash.  Suppose  you  had  done 
this  five  Christmases  ago,  think  what, 
you  could  do  with  that  three  hundred 
and  fifty  I 


Our  system 


of  banking  by  mail 
is  more  conven¬ 
ient  than  if  you 
lived  next  door 
to  the  bank;  and 
surer,  for  you  are 
more  apt  to  “let 
it  accumulate.” 


Get  our  little 
book  on  “Banking 
by  Mail  at  4%."  It 
will  help  you  to 
keep  what  belongs 
to  you  and  to  get 
more.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  it  — 
today. 


ASSETS 

$31,000,000 


Union  Trust  Company 

Dept.  G 

Providence  R.  1. 

DEPOSITS 

$28,000,000 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


THE  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a  remarkable  resume  of  the 
I  benefits  conferred  upon  the  public  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  power  of 
excluding  fraudulent  schemes  from  the  mails.  In  the  two  years  ending  with 
June  30,  1906,  the  Post-Office  Department  issued  630  fraud  orders,  which  was 
more  by  71  than  the  number  issued  in  the  preceding  four  years.  Every  one 
of  those  six  hundred  and  thirty  orders  represents  the  defeat  of  a  raid  upon 
the  savings  of  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  throw  money  to  birds  of  prey.  The 
roll,  according  to  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  covered  “almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  variety  of  fraud.  There  were  work-at-home  propositions,  boud-investment 
24 


MASPERO’S 


Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  first  dripping 
before  the  press*  ng,  of  the  choicest  selected, 
sound,  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years  C.  Maspero 
has  been  a  recognized  food  expert  and  his  name 
has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and  unexcelled 
quality  in  food  products. 


Pure  Olive  Oil 


wjt*  fine  Lute» 

ovive  on 


is  nature’s  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Olive  Oil  is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure 
and  is  imported  direct  from  the  grower.  Tested 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
the  Italian  Government.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
1  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 

To  introduce  Afaspero's  Pure  Olive  Oil  we  will 
fill  orders  direct  at  the  following  jerices: 

CANS— 1  gal.  $3.00,  $4  gal.  $1.60. 

%  gal.  85c.,  pint  50c. 

BOTTLES — case  of  1  doz.  $7.00. 

“  “  2  doz.  Y  bottles  $7.50. 

“  “  2  doz.  %  bottles  $5.00. 

PER  BOTTLE — 65c.,  35c.  and  25c. 

Delivered  free  New  York  City. 


C.  MASPERO,  Importer 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

( Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Gov.  Expert.) 


The  ONLY  REAL  RUSSIAN  TEA 


Grown,  packed  and  exported  by  the  Imperial  Plantations  of  Russia. 


“  T/ 


“EXQUISITELY 
DELICIOUS” 

Send  $1.  and  get  post- 
^  +  paid  original  planta- 
^  tion  Yi  lb.  package 
^  in  beautiful  caddy. 

The  Russian 
w  Imperial  Apanages 


Arthur  R.  Schultz 


Representative 

157  Christopher  St. 
New  York  City 


CTAMPQ  100  all  different,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
O  1  AlVlrO  guav,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  1  A. 
Mexico.  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  1UU 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinge-  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  Liat  Free. 


C.  A.  Steiriiian,  5940  Cote  Brillinnte  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Bio- 


IN  ANSW  RING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIERS 


One  Man 
One  Hammer 

and  the  roll 


So  runs  the  brief 
e  story  of 
perfect  roof  with 


sim 


nade  on  honor  and  backed  by  a  firm 
reputation  covering  the  past  70  years 

Vhat  Should  a  Good  Roof  Do? 

water ,  cold \  heat ,  sparks  and  fumes— 1 
id  wear  without  expensive  .  ret>air. 


unuice  snmgles,  KbA  blintkote  ROOFING  will  not  blaze  up  at  the 
first  spark  unlike  slate,  it  will  not  yield  to  the  gale  of  wind — unlike  tar,  it 
will  not  melt  and  run — unlike  tin,  it  will  not  rust  nor  leak  at  the  first  chance. 

Unlike  them  all  it  may  be  laid  by  any  ordinary  workman — with  a  ham¬ 
mer — everything  else  needed  is  in  the  roll. 

Unlike  them  all — it  is  suitable  for  almost  every  kind  of  building  and  is 
used  with  equal  success  on  “John  Smith’s  barn,”  on  the  famous  Eden  Musee, 

23d  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  new  and  enormous  Atlanta  Railroad 
Terminal. 


on  Request 


MARK 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO 


34  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

IVe  have  agents  everywhere 
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ClincherTires 


Motoring  is  unattended  with  all 
those  inconvenient  and  tremen¬ 
dously  expensive  tire  accidents 
that  detract  so  much  horn  the 
exhilarating  enjoyment  of  it. 

THE  FLAT  TREAD 
RACING  TYPE 

With  its  great  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability,  phenomenal  SDeed  qual¬ 
ities  and  resistance  to  skidding, 
should  be  on  all  heavy,  high- 
power  cars. 

Keep  this  in  mind  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  coming  season. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 


CO. 


NEW  YORK— 1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.  102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO— 717  Main  Street 
LONDON  4  Snow  Hill 


r 


METROPOLIS 

lnfAwcS 


T 


C SEATTLE  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Me¬ 
tropolis,  and  it  is  gaining  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  commercial  importance  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Seattle  supplies  the  Pacific  Ocean  countries,  and 
■  Alaska. 

Seattle  real  estate  is  constantly  increasing  in  value 
and  ever./  deal  leaves  the  seller  the  richer. 

Good  business  properties  make  big  profits,  but 
they  can  be  handled  only  with  large  sums. 


<L 


Our  SYNDICATE  PLAN  gives  the  small  in¬ 
vestor  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  capitalist. 


We  receive  sums  from  $5.00  up,  and  group  them 
in  the  purchase  of  good  paying  property,  hold¬ 
ing  same  in  trust  for  our  investors,  and  selling 
as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  profit  can  be  made. 


Write  for  particulars  of  our  Syndicate  plan. 


Refer  to  any  Seattle  Bank. 


LEWIS-LITTLEFIELD  CO. 


22  F  Haller  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  A.  B.  C.  of  Comfort 


is  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  right  kind  of  traveling 
equipment,.  It  will  add  to  your  away-from-home  enjoy¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  the  product  of  the  world’s  largest  manu« 
facturer  of  Trunks,  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  etc 

Cut  shows  our  No.  255,  a  combination  Ladies'  and  Gentleman’s 
Steamer  Trunk.  Has  ladies'  -bonnet  stand,  gentlemen’s  hat 
box  and  tray,  with  7  compartments  in  body  of  trunk. .  Top  tray 
for  ladies'  dresses  and  space  in  bottom  for  gentleman’s  clothes. 

For  prices  and  complete  description,  write  for  our  free 
book,  “Tips  to  Travelers  ”  It  shows  you  many  new  and 
novel  articles  manufactured  exclusively  by  us. 

Abel  &  Bach  Company 

fe|  /jTA  Largest  manufacturers  of  traveling 

sa  equipment,  in  the  world. 

— Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.  So  A* 

Chicago  Salesroom,  46  to  48  Adams  St. 

Look  for  this  mark  on  any  Trunk,  Suit  Case  or  Bag.  It  guarantees 
you  the  quality  you  pay  for. 


Best  Epip 
Sheet  Music 

New,  Popular  Standard  and  Classical  Sheet 
Music.  Full  size,  Best  Paper.  Handsome  printing.  Any  I  I  IQ 
the'  5oc  music  named  below  sent  postpaid  for  10c.  1  II 

<  )nr  large  catalog  contains  over  a  thousand  others  equally  ^ 
good  for  10c  per  copy.  Why  not  buy  all  your  music  at  10c  per  copy? 
Cut  out  this  ad,*  mark  with  an  X  pieces  you  wish,  enclose  10c 
and  we  will  send  by  return  mail.  You  will  also  receive  Free  Catalog. 

(If  you  do  not  wuh  to  cut  your  paper,  write  a  letter.) 

Nearer  My  God,  etc.  (Variations)  ....  Reg.  Price  $0.50 


....Old  Black  Joe  (Variations)  . 

....Patriotic  Medley  (National  Airs)  .... 
...Plantation  Melodies  (Southern  Airs).  ,  . 

....Chicago  Express  March  (Easy)  .... 
....Jingle  Bells  (Sleighing  Piece  for  Children) 
....Sacred  Song  Medley  (Very  Beautiful) 
....Flowers  of  Spring  (Very  Beautiful)  .  .  . 

....Mocking  Bird  (Variations)  ..... 
....Scottish  Belles  Waltzes  (Very  Popular).  . 
...Moon  Kisses,  Three  Step  (Best  Yet)  .  .  . 

...  Beyond  the  Gates  of  Paradise  (Sacred  Song) 
...  Every  Girl  Should  Have  a  Beau  .... 
....Where  the  Sweet  Keutucky  Flows  .  .  . 

...There’s  Only  One  Sweetheart  For  Me  .  . 

...Promise  That  You’ll  Be  True . 

.  .Grandmother’s  L  >ve  Letters . 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

To  anyone  buying  one  or  more  of  the  above  pieces, 
IT  1TC0  who  will  send  in  addition  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  persons  who  play  or  sing  and  would  be  interested  in  our  cata¬ 
log,  we  will  send  an  additional  piece  without  charge.  Names  of 
music  teachers  are  particularlv  requested.  Write  names  plainly. 

McKinley  Music  Co.  !-i  ES^^KK 

Please  seud  me  your  free  catalog,  also  pieces  marked  X  in  .this 
ad.  (Enclose  10c  for  each  piece  wauted.) 


Name 


I  Town . State  . 


Hockey  Players  know  that 
a  broken  skate  is  pretty  sure 
to  mean  an  injury.  They 
cannot  afford  to  take 
chances.  Only  skates 
of  known  worth  and  of 
the  highest  reputation 
are  used.  That  is  the  reason 

Barney  &  Berry  Skates 

are  always  selected  by  the  experienced 
skater.  Expert  designing,  high  grade 
material  and  careful  construction  place 
them  high  above  all  other  makes. 

Send  for  'comblete  illustrated  catalog 
containing  Hockey  Rules  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  an  ice  rink 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

109  Broad  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  Roller  Skate  Catalog  mailed  to  those  interested. 


The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest 

Made  by  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 
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answering  these  advertisements  pi. ease  mention  collier’s 


enterprises,  medicinal  cure-alls,  absent-treatment  schemes,  devices  for  the  e: 
ploitation  of  stocks,  and  enterprises  affording  ‘something  tor  nothing’  under  th 
guise  of  the  endless-chain  method  of  investment,  all  of  which  proved  traps  fc 
the  credulous.” 

In  one  pair  of  turf  investment  frauds,  the  Arnold  and  Ryan  cases  in  St.  Loui: 
the  losses  to  the  public  were  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars.  Swindlers  of  th 
class,  who,  by  the  way,  are  welcomed  to  the  advertising  columns  of  many  respec 
able  newspapers,  have  a  habit  of  pocketing  the  sums  entrusted  to  them  for  “inves 
ment,”  and  then  notifying  the  “investors”  that  the  money  has  been  lost  on  unluck 
horses.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  treat  such  schemes  £ 
lotteries  upon  their  face. 

Blind  pools  for  stock  “speculation,”  such  as  the  Storey  cotton  fraud  in  Phil; 
delphia,  in  which  the  operator  promises  enormous  profits  to  his  dupes  and  simpl 
keeps  their  money  without  speculating  at  all,  have  been  discouraged  by  the  frau 
order  system.  The  Ubero  swindle  of  Boston,  which  promised  fortunes  to  investoi 
in  rubber  and  other  plantations  in  Mexico,  has  been  broken  up,  and  one  of  its  prJ 
moters  is  serving  a  long  term  in  prison.  The  sale  of  divining  rods  for  the  discover 
of  lost  treasure  and  mines  of  precious  metals  has  been  checked-  The  “endles 
chain”  investment  enterprises,  by  which  thousands  of  people  have  been  robbed  < 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  hundred  dollars  each,  has  been  the  object  of  a  can 
paign  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  such  vigor  for  nearly  three  years  that  tl 
Postmaster-General  pronounces  this  form  of  fraud  and  lottery  to  be  now  pra- 
tically  unknown. 

The  Department  has  heavily  reduced  the  circulation  of  indecent  literature  ah 
advertisements  and  other  immoral  matter,  including  preparations  whose  trar, 
mission  through  the  mails  would  have  been  criminal  if  they  had  been  genuine,  bi 
which  were  fraudulent  because  they  would  never  have  produced  the  pretende 
effects.  “Medical  offices,”  many  of  which  had  brought  their  victims  to  cru- 
deaths  after  catching  them  by  means  of  newspaper  advertisements,  were  su; 
pressed.  In  the  investigation  of  such  cases,  says  Mr.  Cortelyou,  “appalling  cond 
tions  were  disclosed.” 

The  number  of  fraud  orders  issued  reached  -high-water  mark  in  the  fiscal  ye; 
1905,  and  declined  considerably  in  1906.  As  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  the  D 
partment’s  activity,  this  shows  that  the  long  campaign  has  had  its  effect,  and 
actually  breaking  the  back  of  the  swindling  game.  Fewer  fraud  orders  are  issue 
because  there  are  fewer  pirates  at  work. 

Naturally  the  men  whose  predatory  business  has  been  destroyed  have  no  vet 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  system  that  is  keeping  their  hands  out  of  other  people 
pockets,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  finding  Congressmen  with  hearts  capable  <j 
sympathizing  with  their  woes.  Mr.  Crumpacker  of  Indiana  is  nursing  a  bill  (F 
R.  16,548)  to  provide  for  a  judicial  review  of  fraud  orders  issued  by  the  Post-Offi< 
Department.  Before  the  holidays  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the.  House  to  put  th 
measure  in  a  privileged  position,  so  that  it  can  be  called  up  at"  any  time.  Whd 
Mr.  Stafford  of  Wisconsin  asked  whether  the  Postmaster-General  approved  tl 
bill,  Mr.  CrumpacKer  replied;  “I  do  not  know.”  If  he  has  read  the  Postmaste 
General's  report  he  knows  now.  Mr.  Cortelyou  says  in  that  document:  “If 
single  case  could  be  shown  in  which  injustice  or  wrong  had  been  suffered  by  ar 
honest  man  or  woman  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  contained 
Sections  3,929  and  4,041  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended,  there  would  be  goo 
reason  for  demanding  that  similar  occurrences  in  the  future  be  strongly  guarde 
against  by  legislation,  but  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  sue' 
instance.  In  my  opinion  any  such  legislation  now  would  be  unnecessary  ar 
premature.”  As  there  have  been  over  two  thousand  four  hundred  frg.ud  orders 
all,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  them,  in  the  Postmaster-General’s  opinio:; 
has  wrought  an  injustice  to  any  honest  man  qr  woman  is  a  remarkable  showin 
and  makes  Mr.  Crumpacker’s  anxiety  to  change  this  state  of  things  more  than 
little  mysterious.  These  orders  have  been  challenged  in  less  than  thirty  case; 
and  the  Postmaster-General  says  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  held  erroneous  i| 
unwarranted.  But  in  issuing  them  the  Department  has  been  able  to  act  in  a  sur 
mary  way  upon  confidential  reports  and  a  great  variety  of  other  evidence  n< 
limited  by  the  rules  of  a  court  of  law.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  pub! 
interests  can  be  protected.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  the  operations  of  a  swindl- 
in  Florida  were  stopped  by  a  fraud  order  in  October,  1901 — over  five  years  ag 
The  offender  has  been  indicted  three  times,  tried  and  convicted  twice,  and  se 
tenced  once,  and  the  criminal  proceedings  against  him  are  still  tied  up  in  tl 
courts  on  appeal.  Meanwhile,  the  postal  fraud  order  has  been  at  work  defendir 
the  people’s  pockets  all  the  time. 

As  the  bill  to  tangle  up  the  proceedings  against  the  swindlers  in  the  red  tape  - 
the  courts  now  occupies  a  privileged  position  on  the  House  calendar,  it  will  pr 
sumably  come  to  a  vote-  before  long.  When  the  vote  is  taken  Collier’s  will  co 
sider  the  publication  of  the  roll-call  a  matter  of  public  interest. 


•fr  +  + 

SUICIDE  OR  PROGRESS? 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association  at  Providence,  < 
December  27,  President  Roosevelt’s  views  on  race  suicide  were  challenged  1 
Professor  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  discussing  the  su 
ject  of  “Western  Civilization  and  the  Birth  Rate,”  Professor  Ross  said  that  the  ii 
mediate  consequences  of  the  decline,  which  is  noticeable  all  over  the  Aryan  worl 
were  “a  rising  plane  of  comfort  among  the  masses,  a  reduction  of  infant  me 
tality,  and  an  increase  in  the  average  prospect  that  population  pressure,  hither 
the  principal  cause  of  war,  mass  poverty,  wolfish  competition,  and  class  conflic 
will  cease- to  shape  social  destinies.”  There  is  only  one  shadow  over  this  allurii 
prospect.  The  gospel  of  family  restriction,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  h 
won  over  almost  all  white  peoples,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  among  the  black  ai 
yellow  races.  If  we  do  not  find  some  way  of  filling  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  ear 
with  a  white  population  they  will  be  filled  with  a  yellow  or  black  population,  a: 
our  descendants  will  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to  Bret  Harte’s  question:  “A 
is  the  Caucasian  played  out?”  This,  from  our  point  of  view,  would  be  an  undes: 
able  outcome.  To  avert  it  Professor  Ross  suggests  that  we  may  yet  have  to  adc 
the  plan  of  pensioning  the  mother  of  more  than  three  children — a  propositi 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  heard  lately  in  many  quarters.  F 
contra,  after  long  experience,  the  Province  of  Quebec  found  it  advisable  some  tii 
ago  to  repeal  the  law  granting  a  farm  to  every  father  of  twelve  children  or  moi 

+  +  * 


BIG  GAME  AT  LAST 


ON  December  28,  the  day  before  prosecution  would  have  been  barred  by  t; 

statute  of  limitations,  George  W.  Perkins  and  Charles  S.  Fairchild  we 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  York  County  on  six  charges  of  forgery  in  t 
third  degree.  The  indictments  were  obtained  by  the  insistence  of  Distr  I 
Attorney  Jerome,  against  the  will  of  the  Grand  Jury,  which  accompanied  the 
with  a  presentment  in  which  it  said; 

“The  Grand  Jurors,  however,  desire  to  record  a  conviction  that  in  doing  t 
acts  charged  the  defendants  were  solely  influenced  by  a  desire  to  benefit  t 
policy-holders  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company;  that  the  defendai; 
themselves  neither  did  nor  could  in  any  way  personally  profit  from  the  acts  dot 
and  that  the  evidence  conclusively  showed  that  a  large  pecuniary  benefit  v 
derived  by  the  policy-holders  as  a  consequence  of  these  acts 

The  indictments  were  based  on  certain  proceedings  by  wffiich  the  New  YcJ 
Life  Insurance  Company  five  years  ago  evaded  the  restrictions  imposed  by  t: 
Prussian  Government.  Prussia  refused  to  permit  foreign  insurance  compan : 
holding  stock  investments  to  d^business  in  its_  territory.  The  New  York  L 
held  some  stocks,  but  it  1 


LlUhlUGOO  ill  no  LCl  A  A  j  .  “  —  — —  - *  —  — 

[reement  with  Prussia  by  which  they  were  allj 
tatement  for  1902  should  be  drawn  up.  Win 
Id  ten  thousand  shares  of  Chicago  and  Nort- 


Beans  are  “Nuggets  of 
Nourishment” 


24  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


8 /  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


20  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


12  lbs.  Proteid 
Per  100  lbs. 


6J4  lbs.  Per  100  lbs 


^orK 


1J0, 


Mato  sa 


FEW  people  understand  why  Beans  are  so 
nourishing. 

Down  among  the  roots  of  every  Bean  stalk 
there  is  a  small  army  of  little  Nodules  work¬ 
ing  to  enrich  the  Bean  berries  beyond  all  other 
Vegetables,  and  beyond  all  other  foods  of  twice 
their  cost. 

These  Magicians  have  the  unique  power  to  seize 
free  Nitrogen  from  the  air  and  hx  it  (in  nitrates) 
around  the  roots. 

And,  this  Nitrogen  is  then  carried  up  through 
the  stalks,  by  Nature,  accumulating  in  the  Beans 
as  Nitrogenous  Proteid. 

sn 

Now,  the  word  “Proteid”  means  “pre-eminent.” 
And,  Nitrogenous  Proteid  is  so  named  because 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  food  factors— that 
which  builds ,  re-builds,  and  repairs,  Human  Tis¬ 
sue,  Muscle,  Flesh  and  Blood. 

Other  food-factors  merely  supply  Heat  and  En¬ 
ergy  to  the  human  machine  which  Proteid  builds 
and  repairs. 

(Proteid  can  supply  Heat  and  Energy  also,  but 
being  much  rarer  would  do  so  at  a  higher  cost 
than  through  the  use  of  Carbohydrates.) 

Bread,  for  instance,  has  only  about  (fifi  pounds 
of  Proteid  per  100  pounds. 

Bacon  has  only  8  pounds,  Cream  Cheese 
pounds,  Eggs  12 y2  pounds,  while  Beef  contains 
but  20  pounds  of  this  most  powerful  building  ma¬ 
terial  (Proteid)  in  every  100  pounds. 

But  Beans,  as  gr  >wn  and  selected  for  “Snider 
Process,”  contain  24  pounds  of  Nitrogenous  Pro¬ 
teid  in  every  100  pounds,  with  practically  no  Fat. 

Consider  what  that  means  for  muscular  body¬ 
building,  without  excessive  Fat  building. 

When  tiiese  highly  nitrogenous  Beans  are 
“Snider-Processed”  their  digestibility  is  doubled 
through  their  being  made  very  porous ,  so  that  they 
freely  absorb  the  digestive  juices. 

The  “Snider  Process”  eliminates,  at  the  same 
time,  that  bitter  flavor  natural  to  all  Beans,  and 
reduces  to  a  fraction  their  useless  surplus  of 
Sulphur. 

That  sulphur,  turning  into  Sulphuretted  Hy¬ 
drogen  Gas,  is  what  causes  Flatulence,  Colic. 
“Wind  on  the  Stomach,”  you  know,  when  ordi¬ 
nary  beans  are  eaten. 

The  “Snider  Process”  also  renders  the  Beans 
mellow,  cheesy  and  firm  to  the  tooth  though  por¬ 
ous  and  tender  permitting  them  to  freely  absorb 
the  delicious  Snider  Tomato  Catsup  with  which 
they  are  generously  surrounded. 

This  appetizing  Snider  Tomato  Catsup  is  made, 
you’ll  note,  from  strictly  sound ,  red-ripe  Tomatoes, 
delightfully  seasoned  with  seven  fine  Spices,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  usual  single  Cayenne  Pepper 
Spicing. 

Buy  your  first  tin  of  ready-cooked  “Snider 
Process”  Beans  to-day. 

Cut  it  open,  before  heating,  and  compare  its  con¬ 
tents  with  the  best  brand  of  Pork  &  Beans  you 
have  ever  used  before. 

If  you  do  not  find  “Snider  Process”  Pork  & 
Beans  more  inviting  to  the  eye,  finer-flavored, 
more  delicious  and  more  digestible,  you  can  get 
your  money  back  from  the  Grocer. 

This  advertisement 
refund. 


is  your  authority  for  the 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  U.  S. 


Why  is  it ,  when  others 
are  redticing  their  out  put, 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

constantly  increasing  theirs , 
cannot  Jill  current  orders? 


WRITING  IN  SIGHT 


The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  was  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  public  demand. 

It  came  at  a  time  when  typewriter  users  had  al¬ 
most  despaired  of  seeing  writing  machines  improved 
like  other  modern  products.  Ready  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  little,  they  were  offered  more  than  they 
had  even  hoped  for. 

The  machine  itself  is  the  reason  that  makes  users 
willing  to  wait  their  turn  to  get  it. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

ERANCH  STORES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENTS  TN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

)ur  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 
low  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

00  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
'onilry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
■mall  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
"irieties.  Quotes  lowest  pi-ices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in- 
ubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

FOY.  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


PATENTS 


30  Days  Free  Trial 
—  this  400  Page 
Book  of  Valuable 
Advertising  Data 


TO  simply  say  that  we— The  MAHIN 
ADVERTISING  COMPANY  sup¬ 
ply  the  most  up-to-date  and  relia¬ 
ble  data  for  advertisers,  would  be  a  mere 
platitude  which  any  other  Advertising 
institution  might  reiterate.  But  we  have 
living  proof  to  offer  that  we  can  supply 
it.  The  proof  is  “THE  MAHIN  AD- 
VERTISING  DATA  BOOK.”  This 
Data  Book”  has  been  compiled  from 
the  very  sources  of  information  we  have 
found  necessary  to  tap  within  the  past  five 
years,  in  planning  and  preparing  Data-Built 
Campaigns  for  our  own  Customers. 

you  S^nce  through  this  “MAHIN  ADVER¬ 
TISING  DATA  BOOK”  you  will  see  how  thor¬ 
ough  must  be  the  work  of  the  advertising  company  which 
compiled,  and  published,  as  well  as  used  it. 

Because,  the  Mahin  Method  of  Planning  and  Placing  Advertising 
is  just  thorough  enough  and  advanced  enough  to  be  impossible 
without  command  of  the  precise  data  you  will  find  in  this  little  vest- 
pocket  ready-reference  volume. 

For  instance,  it  tells  you  about— What  percentage  of  people  in  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  buy  your  advertising  product. 

What  states  in  the  union  would  be  your  best  field  to  concentrate  your  Advertising 
in,  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  profit  on  your  appropriation. 

What  Mediums  in  these  states  are  best  adapted  to  Advertise  your  product  there. 
What  rates  are  charged  by  those  Mediums— whether  Newspapers,  Magazines  Bill 
Boards,  Street  Cars  or  Painted  Walls. 

What  the  cost  of  Posters,  Street  Car  Cards,  Half-tone  Cuts  or  Printing  should  be  to 
carry  out  your  contemplated  campaign  there.  How  the  kinds  of  type  are  named  and 
how  many  words  of  each  will  occupy  a  square  inch  of  space.  How  to  correctly  check 
proofs  of  copy  so  as  to  save  printer’s  time  and  charges— in  fact  a  complete  but  thor¬ 
oughly  epitomized  array  of  the  fundamentals  we  consider  necessary  in  preparing 

Data-Built  Advertising 
Campaigns 

These  are  merely  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  data  you’ll  find  condensed 
into  the  fewest  words  possible,  for  ready  reference,  in  “THE  MAHIN  ADVERTISING 
DA  TA  BOOK.  ’  It  tells  you,  for  instance,  what  number  of  families  in  America  have 
incomes  of  $400  per  year,  $600,  $900,  $1,200,  $1,800,  and  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

It  tells  which  sections  of  the  United  States  have  the  best  average  incomes  and 
which  the  poorest.  It  tells  the  number  of  factory  workers  in  each  city  and  state, 
and  their  average  pay. 

It  tells  about  how  many  foreigners  there  are  in  each  city  and  state  who  cannot 
read  the  English  papers,  and  how  best  to  reach  them. 

It  tells  the  percentage  of  people  in  each  section  who  cannot  read  any 
language,  and  so  cannot  be  reached  by  any  advertising  but  pictures,  in 
Wall  Signs  and  Posters. 

It  tells  how  many  families  live  on  farms,  and  what  their  average 
incomes  are,  in  the  different  states— indicating  what  they  could  be 
expected  to  buy,  through  advertising.  Then,  it  tells  the  average  earn¬ 
ings,  in  different  industries,  and  even  details  the  average  wages 
paid  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  thus  indicating  their 
purchasing  capacity. 

The  price  of  “THE  MAHIN  ADVERTISING  DATA 
BOOK  ”  is  only  Two  Dollars,  by  Mail,  and  it  will  be  sent 
on  approval”  to  any  Advertiser.  Advertising  Manager,  or 
Business  Man,  who  will  write  for  it  on  his  farm’s  letter-head. 

Address 

MAHIN  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

80S  American  Trust  Building 
CHiCAGO,  ILL. 


THE  DELIGHTFUL 

Mexican  Gulf  Coast 

Between 

MOBILE  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

Is  reached  only  by  the 

LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  R.  R. 

IN  THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 
From 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Evansville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

There  is  no  more  attractive  or  delightful  locality  in  this  country 
where  the  winter  months  can  be  so  pleasantly  spent.  Lots  of  good 
hotels,  boating,  hunting,  tennis,  golf,  driving  and  automobiling  with 
the  quaint  and  attractive  cities  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  within 
easy  reach  by  frequent  trains. 

Stop-overs  allowed  at  all  Gulf  coast  points  on  Tourist  tickets  reading  via  this 
line  to  New  Orleans  or  beyond. 

The  finest  railroad  publication  descriptive  of  this  noted  historical  region 
for  the  asking. 

C.  L.  STONE,  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu¬ 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress;  sample  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  60c.  Talking 
Machine  Record  Made 

The  Famous  “CHco”  Ten-Inch. 

>  21  for  $5.00.  Orders  for  less  than 
four  not  accepted.  New  list  con¬ 
taining  over  3H0  latest  popular  hits,  sent 
on  request.  Lead  Kindly  Light,  Abide 
With  Me,  He  Walked  Right  In  and  Out 
Again,  Uncle’s  Quit  Work  Too,  Not  Because 
Your  Hair  is  Curly. 

The  Clinton- Close  Co.,  102  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  &>  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HI  “EVERSTICK” 


The  Rubber  of  health.  The  Rubber  of 
comfort.  The  only  Rubber  recommended 
by  physicians. 

Just  as  necessary  in  cold,  clear  weather  to 
keep  the  feet  warm  as  they  are  in  stormy, 
wet  weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry.  The 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Gives  full  protection  to  the  feet.  Does  not 
“draw,”  cramp,  or  cause  the  feet  to  ache 
or  perspire. 

Take  no  substitute.  See  that  the  name  Everstick  is 
stamped  on  the  lining.  If  you  cannot  get  a  pair 
where  you  live,  write  us.  Send  for  our  little  In 
book  “Foot  Safety”  mailed  free-  lu  L 

The  Adams  &  Ford  Co. 

M’frs 

65  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


None  genuine  without  this  cord. 


Music 

Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your 
locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this 
work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write:  “Wish  I  had 
known  of  your  school  before.”  “Have  learned  more 
in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons 
than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a 
great  deal  less  expense.”  “Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.”  “The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the  least 
trouble  to  learn.”  One  minister  writes:  “As  each 
succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  per¬ 
suaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.” 

We  have  been  established  seven  years— have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don’t  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  C.  W.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


Acid  Dentifrices 
Destroy  the  Teeth 

Millions  of  people  are  carelessly  un¬ 
dermining  their  health  in  a  way  least 
suspected.  The  guards  to  the  gate¬ 
way  of  health  are  the  teeth  and  no 
constitution  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not 
finally  succumb  to  the  improper  masti¬ 
cation  of  food.  You  cannot  properly 
masticate  food  with  loose,  sore,  sensitive 
teeth,  which  are  only  some  of  the  results 
of  the  use  of  Acid  Dentifrices  and  those 
filled  with  grit  and  other  injurious  stuff. 
There  is  one  great  popular  Alkaline 
Dentifrice  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  used  by  discriminating  people. 

0 

It  makes  strong  healthy 
gums  and  beautiful  teeth 
that  guard  you  against 
many  of  the  ills  that 
come  from  improper 
digestion. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City 


We  Can  Make  You  a  Competent 
Automobile  Driver 

Equip  you  to  earn  $1,500  to  $3,000 
per  year  and  find  you  a  position 

Send  at  once  for  our  handsome  new  prospectus 
for  1907  — and  learn  how  we  do  it. 

This  describes  our  Courses  of  Study  in  full — 
and  shows  actual  photographic  illustrations  of 
class-rooms  and  equipment— the  most  complete 
and  practical  of  any  automobile  school  in 
America.  It  is  sent  free  to  any  inquirer. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  New  York  and  attend 
the  New  York  School  in  person,  send  for  de¬ 
scription  of  our  splendid  new  Home  Study 
Course  (16  pages),  which  brings  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  resident  school  to  your  door  where 
you  can  learn  to  be  a  competent  automobile 
engineer  at  reasonable  cost  without  interfering 
with  your  regular  occupation. 

Our  terms  are  reasonable — our  facilities  for  in¬ 
struction  are  superior  to  any  other  institution  ih 
the  world.  Our  graduates  are  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  competent  automobile  drivers  and  en¬ 
gineers  the  moment  the  work  is  completed. 

We  have  placed  thousands  in  good  paying,  ex¬ 
cellent  positions— we  can  do  equally  well  by  you. 
Write  us  at  once— do  not  delay,  a  postal  inquiry  may 
mean  an  entire  change  in  your  future.  In  writing  please 
specify  which  catalog  you  prefer  to  have — the  Home 

Study  Course,  or  the  Resident  School  Course  in  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
148  West  56th  Street,  New  York 

A  lamp  that  gives  more  than  twice  the  light  of  city 
gas— a  white  light,  almost  as  easy  to  read,  write  or  sew  by 
as  daylight.  A  gas  light  controlled  by  no  Gas  Company  or 
public-service  corporation,  a  complete  gas  plant  within 
the  lamp  itself— automatically  regulating  its  own  supply, 
burning  steadily,  without  heat,  odor  or  dirt.  This  mod¬ 
ern  adaptation  of  Acetylene  gas  lighting  to  household  use 
provides  a  better,  safer,  and  more  economical  light  for 
city  or  country  houses  than  any  other  yet  produced. 

For  description,  method  of  operation,  cosf  and 
all  particulars,  write  for  Booklet  No.  6 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO. 

50  University  Place  New  York 

Also  Montreal,  Canada 


PIANO 

i  Ik  Hundreds  of  Up 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  — —  _  $125  upward.  Also 
beautiful  new  Up-  rights  at  $125, $135, 

$150  and  $165.  An  f  instrument  at  $190 

that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak- 

_  _  ers,  and  filled  with 

r  raven  black  ce- 

ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants — you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  varietv 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


— CASH  PAID  FOR  YOUR— i 

T?  VERY  HOUSEHOLD  has  more  or  less  Old  Gold,  Silver  and  out-of-style  Jewelry  lying  about,  out  of  use. 

If  you  will  get  it  together  and  express  or  mail  to  us,  we  will  return  at  once  the  value  in  CASH. 

We  will  also  send  cash  Value  for  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones.  We  solicit  correspondence  and 
will  furnish  highest  references  as  to  our  responsibility. 

VICTOR  ASSAY  &  REFINING  CO.,  433  Union  Trust  Building,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

l0LD  GOLD,  SILVER  and  JEWELRY-1 


western  Railroad  preferred  stock  and  five  thousand  three  hundred  shares  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  of  a  total  value  of  $3,357,000.  On  December  31 
these  stocks  were  nominally  sold  to  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  a 
subsidiary  corporation  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  the  allied  Central  National  Bank, 
and  so  entered  on  the  books  of  the  insurance  company.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
trust  company  and  the  bank  regarded  the  stocks  as  still  owned  by  the  New  York 
Life,  and  entered  them  as  collateral  for  “loans”  of  $3,357,000  made  to  a  bond  clerk 
and  a  negro  messenger  in  the  insurance  company’s  employ.  This  theory  was 
apparently  confirmed  by  the  later  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Life  in  ordering  the  actual  sale  of  these  stocks,  which,  if  the  entries  in  the 
books  on  December  31  were  correct,  had  already  been  sold.  These  later  sales  were 
made  in  one  case  at  higher  and  in  the  other  at  lower  prices  than  those  at  which 
the  securities  were  supposed  to  have  been  disposed  of  when  the  statement  designed 
to  satisfy  the  Prussian  Government  was  made.  False  entries  in  books  come  under 
the  legal  definition  of  forgery,  and  Mr.  Jerome  has  procured  the  indictments  on 
that  ground.  These  particular  prosecutions  were  hastened  to  avoid  the  statute  of 
limitations,  but  there  were  other  transactions  of  a  similar  nature  which  may  lead 
to  new  indictments  later. 


4»  4»  4* 

TAFT  THE  HEIR  APPARENT 

ALTHOUGH  some  persons  with  more  enthusiasm  than  judgment  have  organized 
a  “Roosevelt  Third  Term  League,”  they  have  not  succeeded  in  enlisting 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  movement.  The  Administration's  candidate  for  1908 
has  been  formally  announced.  It  is  William  H.  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  gave  out  the 
news  on  December  29  in  the  form  of  a  statement  purporting  to  be  issued  with  the 
benevolent  object  of  relieving  the  Secretary’s  friends  among  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  burden  of  putting  further  inquiries  to  him.  “I  wish  to  say,” 
observed  Mr.  Taft,  “that  my  ambition  is  not  political;  that  I  am  not  seeking  the 
Presidential  nomination;  that  I  do  not  expect  to  be  the  Republican  candidate,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  objections  to  my  availability 
which  do  not  appear  to  lessen  with  the  continued  discharge  of  my  official  duties; 
but  that  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  say  that  in  the  improbable  event  that  the 
opportunity  to  run  for  the  great  office  of  President  were  to  come  to  me  I  should 
decline  it,  for  this  would  not  be  true.” 

Of  course,  this  announcement  would  not  have  been  issued  without  the  approval 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  now  that  all  who  desire  to 
please  the  President  in  politics  will  line  up  behind  Taft.  The  President’s  enemies 
have  understood  the  situation  for  some  time,  and  have  been  quietly  preparing  to 
combine  all  the  anti- Administration  elements  against  the  Secretary  of  War.  Sen¬ 
ator  Foraker’s  determined  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  the  discharged  negro 
soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  has  been  inspired  more  by  a  desire  to  evict 
the  Roosevelt-Taft  dynasty  at  the  next  demise  of  the  crown  than  by  love 
for  the  negro,  fond  though  the  Senator  always  has  been  of  the  colored  brother. 
Mr.  Foraker  has  had  Presidential  aspirations  of  his  own,  but  whether  there  be, 
even  in  his  own  mind,  any  possibility  of  realizing  them  or  not,  he  knows  that  in 
the  narrower  field  of  Ohio  politics  his  tenure  of  power  depends  upon  keeping  Mr. 
Taft  out  of  the  White  House.  At  present  Senator  Foraker  is  the  Republican  boss 
of  Ohio,  but  he  could  not  expect  to  hold  that  position  under  President  Taft.  As 
far  as  political  machinery  goes,  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  are  now  in  a 
position  to  grind  out  an  anti-Taft  delegation,  but  nobody  knows  how  long  that 
machinery  will  last  after  the  voters  get  ready  to  say  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  anti-Roosevelt  elements  in  the  Republican  Party  are  resorting  to  the 
familiar  device  of  grooming  “favorite  sons”  in  the  various  States  to  cut  into  the 
strength  of  the  leading  candidate.  They  are  nursing  the  Fairbanks  boom  in 
Indiana,  the  Shaw  boom  in  Iowa,  and  even  an  incipient  Knox  boom  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  a  tender  Burrows  boom  in  Michigan.  They  are  confident  that  they 
have  already  secured  a  mortgage  on  the  Southern  delegates,  who  will  constitute 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  convention,  and  with  the  Northern  States  controlled  by 
the  Senatorial  anti-Roosevelt  junta  they  count  on  almost  a  majority.  The  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  is  depended  upon  to  swing  the  Pacific  Coast  against  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  But  although  the  hostiles,  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  practical 
politician’s  eye  to  the  effect  of  patronage,  believe  that  every  day  that  brings  tire 
President’s  term  nearer  its  end  will  make  him  weaker,  there  are  no  signs  as  yet 
that  his  popularity  among  the  masses,  especially  in  the  dominant  Middle  West,  has 
at  all  diminished. 


4*  4*  4* 

STOCK-TAKING  IN  THE  NAVY 

WITH  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  navy  the  annual  maneuvres  steadily 
gain  in  interest  and  importance.  At  first  these  were  mere  parodies  ofthe  Euro¬ 
pean  evolutions — little  squadron  drills  of  a  few  feeble  cruisers  and  gunboats.  Now 
they  are  something  serious.  The  winter  maneuvres  now  beginning  are  on  a  scale 
far  surpassing  anything  ever  known  in  the  American  service.  No  less  than  fifteen 
first-class  battleships,  of  196,670  tons,  have  been  assembled  at  Hampton  Roads — a 
force  matching  in  actual  fighting  strength  the  entire  battle  line  of  the  German 
navy,  and  far  surpassing  the  strength  of  the  whole  Japanese  navy.  This  great 
battle  fleet,  with  its  accompanying  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  maneuvres  that  will  be  first  cousins  to  real  war. 

The  next  thing  needed  is  a  supply  of  officers  capable  of  getting  the  best  possible 
work  out  of  the  ships.  The  naval  service  is  intensely  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  Personnel  bill,  whose  object  is  to  abolish  the  deadening  effects  of  the  present 
system  under  which  a  man  under  sixty-one  is  considered  too  young  to  command  a 
squadron,  and  one  over  sixty-two  too  old  to  be  in  active  service  at  all.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  President’s  special  message  urging  the  passage  of  the  Personnel  bill, 
Secretary  Metcalf  has  transmitted  a  table  showing  what  effect  the  measure,  if  en¬ 
acted,  might  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  ages  of  officers.  On  July  1,  1908,  the 
youngest  rear-admiral  would  be  sixty  years  and  six  months  old.  The  next  year  the 
minimum  age  would  drop  to  fifty-eight,  in  1910  to  fifty-six  years  and  one  month, 
and  in  1914  we  should  actually  give  a  rear-admiral’s  stars  to  a  boy  a  month  short 
of  fifty-five.  The  age  of  the  junior  captain  would  fall  from  fifty-one  years  and 
three  months  in  1908  to  forty-one  and  eleven  months  in  1904,  and  that  of  the 
junior  commander  from  forty-two  to  thirty-eight  and  seven  months.  The  ages 
of  the  lieutenant-commanders  would  remain  practically  unchanged.  With  all  our 
fleets  and  ships  under  rejuvenated  command  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  any  country  that  ventured  to  attack  us  might  be  in  for  a 
surprise. 

+  +  4* 

A  TRUE  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY 

'THE  country  was  shocked  on  December  28  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
I  J.  Cassatt,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Some  of  Mr.  Cassatt’s 
friends  said  that  the  shock  of  the  recent  revelations  of  financial  irregularities 
among  his  trusted  subordinates  had  broken  his  heart.  His  personal  instincts  were 
all  opposed  to  the  degraded  business  conditions  amid  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
activity  was  carried  on.  He  fought  against  them  at  every  opportunity,  and  if  he 
sometimes  had  to  tolerate  things  repugnant  to  his  moral  sense  it  was  because  the 
forces  against  him  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Thus  he  risked  the  prosperity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  his  fights  against  the  demands  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  special  rates.  When  the  question  of  rail¬ 
road  regulation  became  urgent,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  one  of  the  very  few  corporation 
heads  who  were  able  to  see  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen  as  well  as 
of  the  capitalist,  and  to  realize  that  there  was  a  public  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  great  highways  of  commerce  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  platitudes 
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JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH’S 

MOST  POPULAR 
DRAWINGS 


“HIS  FIRST  DAY” 
“CHUMS’ 


COPYRIGHT  1006  BY  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

His  First  Day 

Th’  other  kids  dey  tell  me 

For  to  “beat  it”  en  “skiddoo,” 

En  nobody  wants  no  papers — 

Say!  —  De  you? 


These  subjects  are  photograv¬ 
ures,  9"x  i  2"  in  size,  and  sell 
at  25  cents  each.  They  may 
be  obtained  in  hand-color  at 
50  cents  each. 


GO  TO  THE  BEST  ART,  PICTURE,  BOOK,  STATIONERY,  OR 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  YOUR  TOWN  AND  ASK  FOR  THFSE 
SUBJECTS.  THEY  HAVE  THEM,  OR  THEY  CAN  GET  THEM. 
INSIST  UPON  SEEING  THEM. 


J  F  they  will  not  furnish  you 
with  the  pictures,  either  or 
both,  we  will  send  to  your 
address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  will  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Address 

FROOF  DEPARTMENT 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
414  West  Thirteenth  Street 
New  York 


LOPf  Rian  I  1 9ub  Br  p.  K  COLLIER  Oc  aLN 

Chums 

He  lives  acrost  the  street  from  us, 

An’  ain’t  as  big  as  me  ; 

The  other  fellers  guv  him,  ’cuz 
He’s  slow  as  slow  can  be. 

So  every  night  he  brings  his  slate, 

An’  ’en  I  do  his  sums, 

An’  help  him  get  his  lessons  straight — 
’Cuz  him  and  me  is  chums. 


IS 


STRAIGHT ASAPLUMB  LINE 

to  the  Winter  Resorts 

CAROLI^AS  AND  FLORIDA 


••  im 


Trip  of  All 


c  The  C.  G.  V.  Car  is  so  associated  with  the  great  names  in  the  social 
and  financial  worlds  of  Europe  and  America,  that  it  has  become  a 
hall-mark  of  prestige  and  social  standing. 

«L  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  C.  G.  V.  in  finish  and  style. 
It  is  the  cheapest  car  you  can  buy ;  it  does  not  begin  to  deteriorate 
the  first  month  of  its  use  but  remains  for  years  a  permanent  value 
of  its  full  purchase  price. 

«L  No  matter  what  car  you  may  buy,  you  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  greater  value  out  of  it 
by  knowing  about  the  C.  G.  V.  Write  for  our  superbly  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  7,  it  will 
instruct  you  so  thoroughly  in  the  essentials  of  a  good  car  that  when  you  do  go  out  to  select 
one,  no  matter  what  make— or  price — you  will  know  the  points  of  construction  which 
make  for  power,  durability,  ease  of  control  and  elegance.  Write  to-day — now. 

Sole  Importers  for  United  Stales  and  Canada 

C.  G.V. 

IMPORT 
CO. 

1966  BROADWAY 
at  66th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Grandest 


To  forego  the  pleasures  of  a  sojourn  in  California  is  to  deprive 
yourself  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  life-time. 

Not  the  least  of  the  joys  of  such  an  outing  in  America’s 
Flower  Garden  is  the  trip  thither  on  the  Rock  Island’s  new 


Golden  State  Limited 


The  finest  and  most  up-to-date  train  over  the  lowest  altitude 
and  most  southerly  route. 

Brand  new  from  end  to  end  —  Drawing-room,  Compartment 
and  Open-section  Pullmans,  Mission-style  Diner  and  unique 
Mission-style  Buffet-Library-Observation  Car. 

A  book  of  the  train  and  trip  —  interestingly 
written  and  attractively  illustrated,  free  for 
the  asking.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Lines, 
CHICAGO. 


1 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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HAMMER  THE  HAMMER 

treat  the  revolver  as  roughly  or  carelessly  as  you  please— it  can’t  go  off  until 
you  intend  it  should — if  it’s  an  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver. 
The  firing  pin  can’t  possibly  transmit  concussion— until  you  pull  the  trigger 
clear  back.  That’s  what  makes  it  safe.  Here’s  why  it  makes  you  safe.  The 

IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 

hits  the  “mark”  when  that  “mark”  must  be  hit.  Scientific  design  and  | 
perfect  workmanship  make  it  wholly  effective— every  time. 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated,  22  rim  fire 
cartridge,  32*38  center  fire  cartridge.  $5 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  32-38 


center  fire  cartridge, 


$6 


Our  Free 
Booklet 
“Shots” 

is  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  re¬ 
volver  facts. 
Write  for  it 
at  once  , 
and  we’ll 
send  our 
big  cata¬ 
logue  with 
it .  Just 
a  postal 
now. 


For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply.  Look  for  the 
owl's  head  on  grip  and  our  name  on  barrel. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS,  146  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York:  99  Chambers  Street.  Pacific  Coast  Branch:  P.  B.  Bekeart  Co., 
Alameda,  Cal.  Europe:  Pickhuben  4,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Frame  Bicycles  and  Single  Barrel  Shotguns 


A  Piano 

Straight  From 

Lyon  & 
Healy 


A 

Handsome 
Piano  Book 


You 


will  be  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  your  name 

If  you  have  it  in  mind 
to  buy  a  piano,  this 
book  will  save  you  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is 
illustrated  in  colors,  gives 
plain  prices  and  terms,  and 
we  think  it  tells  more  about 
how  to  select  a  good  piano 
than  any  other  book  published. 
Write  for  it. 

Also  a  big  bargain  list  of  slightly 
used  pianos  from  $100  up. 


Try  Sin  &ne 

IN  YOUR  HOME 


■in=n'T 


Try  this  helpful  household  oil  at  our 
expense.  “3  in  One”  cleans  and  pol¬ 
ishes  piano  cases,  fine  furniture,  all 
veneered  and  varnished  surfaces.  Lu¬ 
bricates  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
hinges  —  any  mechanisms.  Prevents 
rust  and  tarnish  on  every  metal  thing 
in  or  out  of  doors. 

“3  in  One”  isall  good  oil,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  acid.  Won’t  gum,  turn 
rancid  of  soil.  Costs  little,  lasts  long. 
Buy  of  any  dealer.  Write  to, day  for 
good  free  trial  bottle  and  special  booklet. 

G.  W.  Cole  Company 
155  Washington  Life  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men,  Women 
aud  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your  own  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  tuition  fee.  Save 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  den. 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  Fine  cata¬ 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  today. 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  5  R  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SMITH  ©  WESSON 

SMITH  &  WESSON  HAMMERLESS  SAFETY 
IS  THE  ONLY  REAL  SAFETY 


The  SMITH  &  WES¬ 
SON  Monogram  is  in¬ 
laid  in  the  handle  of 
every  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolver. 
To  guard  you  against 
dishonest  substitution 
look  for  it. 


The  superb  mechanical  construction  of  the  great  SMITH  &  WESSON 
Hammerless  Safety  places  it  in  a  class  apart  from — above  and  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other  safety  revolver  made. 

The  Safety  Lever  (exclusively  used  on  the  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Hammerless  Safety)  entirely  controls 
the  action  of  the  revolver,  totally  eliminating 
danger  from  accidental  discharge  (see  illustration). 
Only  the  hand  of  an  adult  can  fire  this  revolver, 
as  the  palm  must  press  the 
Safety  Lever  at  the  instant 
the  trigger  is  pulled:  other¬ 
wise  the  Hammer  is  inac¬ 
tive. 

A  Convincing  Record 

Over  300,000  of  this  splendid 
Safety  Model  have  been  made  aud 
disposed  of  to  date :  yet  up  to  this 
time  not  a  single  accident  has  been 
reported  or  a  single  exception 
taken  to  the  manufacturer’s  claims 
SMITH  &  WESSON  Revolvers 
are  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  models  of  revolver  perfection. 
For  range,  strength,  accuracy  and 
beauty  no  other  manufacturer  . 

i  ii  .  uTk  i>  ,  •>  i,  Vi  J  approach  them ;  and  each  SMITH 

Do  not  fail  to  send  f  .r  our  interesting^  booklet  The  He  »  '  ■  >•  V  J  ^  WESSON  Revolver  must  pass 

gives  you  an  expert’s  advice  regarding  The  use  of  a  revolver  at  target  |n.ii-  l  f  ,he  closest  inspection  and  range 

tice,  and  beauti&lly  illustrates  and  descrrbes  leading  SMITH  &  WESSON  tests  before  it  leaves  the  factorv. 

models.  Sent  free  to  any  address.  Address  Dept.  A. 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  32  Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  1346  Park  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 


EVERYT H I N G  for  the  GAR D EN 


is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1907 — the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day--  188  pages 
—700  engravings — 6  superb  colored  plates— 6  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also  send  tree 
of  charge,  our  famous  50=Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  9eeds  contain¬ 
ing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peat;  Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  mixed; 
Giant  Victoria  Asters ,  mixed;  Henderson' s  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Early  Ruby  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Henderson's  Half  Long  Blood  Beet,'  in  a  Coupon  envelope,  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  a 5  a  25=cent  cash  payment 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  1 37  COR.TLAHDT 
St.  N ew  York  City. 


about  the  sacred  rights  of  property.  He  favored  Government  regulation  from  the 
very  first,  and  he  supported  every  measure  designed  to  root  out  the  evil  of  secret 
rates  and  rebates. 

Mr.  Cassatt  was  a  man  of  broad  and  brilliant  conceptions.  He  liked  to  do 
things  in  a  generous  way.  He  found  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  planted  on  the 
Mall,  at  Washington.  As  long  as  it  stayed  there  the  capital  would  be  hopelessly 
disfigured,  and  the  plans  for  an  ideal  city  would  remain  always  an  idle  dream. 
Some  railroad  presidents  in  his  place  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  vested 
rights  to  haggle  with  the  Government,  to  obstruct  the  scheme  of  improvement, 
and  to  show  what  a  nuisance  meanness  allied  with  power  could  be.  Mr.  Cassatt 
met  the  Burnham  Commission  more  than  halfway,  and  not  only  consented  to 
move  his  terminal  entirely  off  the  Mall,  but  joined  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
in  spending  millions  on  a  new  Union  station  that  is  already  one  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  monuments  of  the  national  capital.  His  improvements  at  New  York  were 
conceived  on  even  a  grander  scale.  They  splendidly  illustrated  his  view  of  a  rail¬ 
road  as  a  great  public  institution,  in  whose  surroundings  there  should  be  nothing 
mean,  pinched,  or  squalid. 


THE  SLANDERED  HARRISBURG  CAPITOL 

THE  immortal  Penny  packer  sent  in  his  farewell  message  as  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  New  Year’s  Day.  It  had  all  the  inimitable  Pennypacker  flavor  that 
will  make  any  future  Governor’s  message  seen  commonplace  and  insipid.  The 
retiring  Chief  Magistrate  unflinchingly  defended  the  officials,  including  himself, 
who  had  spent  nine  million  dollars  in  trimming  a  four  million  dollar  State  Capitol. 
There  were  several  unassailable  grounds  on  which  their  course  could  be  justified. 
One  was  that  two  railroads  alone  paid  the  Commonwealth  $3,656,229.27  a  year  in 
taxes,  and  since  they  were  largely  owned  in  London  and  New  York,  the  money 
spent  on  plaster  marble  and  atmospheric  mahogany  was,  at  least  in  part,  “only  a 
return  to  us  of  some  of  the  wealth  derived  by  the  stranger  from  our  own  natural 
resources.”  Again,  “some  of  the  most  skilled  artisans  and  the  most  capable 
artists  now  living  in  the  world”  helped  to  build  and  ornament  the  Pennsylvania 
Capitol.  Sixty  thousand  people,  “many  of  them  from  distant  lands,”  have  come 
to  Harrisburg  “for  no  other  purpose  than  to  view  its  attractions’’  (and  incident¬ 
ally,  perhaps,  to  find  out  what  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  electroliers  and  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  filing  cases  looked  like).  As  a  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  argument,  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Capitol  job  “to  have  been  made 
the  issue  of  a  political  campaign  for  the  Governorship,  and  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  people” — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  successful  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  most  careful  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  whole  affair,  and  to  promise 
a  thorough  investigation  in  case  of  his  election. 

These  considerations  reminded  Governor  Pennypacker  of  the  well-known 
ornithological  fact  that  while  the  industrious  farmer  plowed  his  field,  it  was 
customary  for  “birds  of  ill  omen”  to  “sit  on  the  fence  and  croak  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.”  Meteorologists  have  observed,  too,  that  “the  vapors  from  swampy 
grounds  often  obscure  for  a  time  the  very  moon  in  the  heavens.”  In  view  of 
these  facts  “it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Capitol,  beautiful  in  its  propor¬ 
tions,  adorned  with  the  wealth  of  the  thought  of  all  past  time,  and  builded  for  the 
centuries  that  are  to  follow,  to  escape  the  whimpers  of  to-day.’’  ^ 

Governor  Pennypacker  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  admiration  of  the  work  of 
the  Capitol  decorators.  His  views  are  fully  confirmed  in  a  recently  published 
article  by  no  less  severe  a  critic  than  his  brother,  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Pennypacker,  who 
points  out,  among  other  things,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  masterpiece  has  cost  less 
per  cubic  foot  than  those  noted  examples  of  economical  construction,  the  Capitol 
at  Albany,  the  New  York  Hall  of  Records,  and  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  as  well  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  residence  of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney. 


THE  ALL-WESTERN  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

By  E.  C.  PATTERSON 


First  Eleven 

Walker,  Chicago.. 
Curtis,  Michigan.. 
Van  Hook,  Illinois 
Safford,  Minnesota 
Ittner,  Minnesota. 

Parry,  Chicago - 

Marshall,  Minnesota 


Position  Second  Eleven 

.End . Johnson,  Nebraska 

.  Tackle . Case,  Minnesota 

.Guard . Graham,  Michigan 

.Centre . Waugh,  Indiana 

.Guard . Vita,  Minnesota 

.Tackle . Wade,  Indiana 

.End . Moynihan,  Illinois 


! 


Eckersall,  Chicago . Quarter . Hare,  Indiana 

Shuchnecht.  Minnesota  . Half . Steffens,  Chicago 

Clark,  Wisconsin . Half . Magoffin,  Michigan 

Garrels,  Michigan . Full . Current,  Minnesota 

IN  picking  men  for  the  All-Western  Football  Team  the  work  of  the  players  in 
all  the  games  they  have  participated  in  has  been  taken  into  account. 
Under  the  old  rules  muscle  and  weight  were  the  principal  factors;  in  the  men 
selected  brain  work  and  speed  have  had  equal  consideration.  Walker,  one  of 
Stagg’s  star  line  men,  is  chosen  as  one  of  the  ends.  His  defense  has  been  strong 
and  determined;  and  in  carrying  the  ball  he  has  been  a  success.  For  the  other 
end  Marshall  of  Minnesota  is  selected.  As  an  open  field  tackier  he  has  few  supe¬ 
riors  He  bears  a  bad  reputation,  however,  for  rough  work,  and  football  as  it  is 
played  to-day  has  no  place  for  men  of  this  type.  Case  of  Minnesota  has  played  a 
wonderfully  strong  game  this  year.  He  can  not,  however,  be  considered  in  the 
«ame  class  with  Curtis  and  Parry,  and  is,  therefore,  given  position  on  the  second 
eleven  as  is  Wade  of  Indiana.  Van  Hook  of  Illinois  is  named  as  the  most  capable 
all-around  guard  of  the  season.  His  defense  has  been  strong  and  he  has  been  sure 
in  his  diagnosis  of  plays.  Ittner  of  Minnesota,  another  strong  man,  is  given  the 
other  position  at  guard.  He  has  activity,  speed,  and  strength.  Safford  of  Minne¬ 
sota  is  undoubtedly  the  best  centre  in  the  West,  and,  supported  by  Van  Hook  and 
Ittner  could  hold  his  own  against  any  team.  The  work  of  Safford  is  commend¬ 
able  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  absolutely  steady  in  all  his  games.  His  passing 
of  the  ball  has  been  like  clockwork.  Waugh  of  Indiana  draws  second  place.  He 
had  been  steady  and  reliable,  excepting  in  his  last  big  game  with  Minnesota. 

Eckersall  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  quarter-backs  that  has  ever  been 
developed  either  East  or  West.  His  work  this  year  has  been  without  a  flaw,  and 
in  his  last  game  he  scored  five  drop  kicks  against  Nebraska.  In  the  art  of  forward 
passing  on-side  kicking,  punting,  dodging,  and  drop  kicking  he  excels.  As  cap¬ 
tain  of  ’a  team  and  field  general  he  has  no  equal.  He  has  played  his  last  game, 
and  he  has  the  assurance  of  being  missed  by  every  lover  of  clean  football.  Bhuch- 
necht  of  Minnesota  has  been  the  most  capable  half-back  of  the  season.  He  has 
been  remarkably  successful  on  end  runs.  Clark  of  Wisconsin  is  selected  as  a  good 
running  mate  for  Shuchnecht.  He  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  one  of  the  strongest 
half-backs  in  the  West  this  year.  In  every  game  that  he  has  participated  in  he 
has  been  a  shining  light ;  he  has  rarely  failed  to  make  good  gams  when  called  upon. 
Garrels  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  fastest  back  field  men  in  the  country  to-day, 
and  he  has  the  unanimous  call  for  full-back  position.  Current  of  Minnesota  is 
about  the  only  rival  that  he  has.  The  eleven  men  selected  for  Collier  s  Ai  - 
Western  eleven  have  natural  football  ability.  The  line  men  while  heavy  are  all 
fast  determined  players.  In  the  back  field  are  four  men  of  known  quantity.  Hive 
this’ team  a  coach  like  Stagg  or  Yost  or  Williams,  and  it  would  come  pretty  near 

holding  any  team  in  the  country. _ _ _ 

INFANT  AND  ADULT 

For  the  upbuilding  of  the  infant  and  sustaining  the  adult,  milk  is  essential,  and  to  ^  wholesome  must 
be  pure.  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Milk  have  no  equals  for  pu  5, 
flavor  and  richness.— Adv. 


IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


WHY? 


Why  has  the  STODDARD-D  AYTON  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  in 
two  years  ? 

Why  has  it  attained  such  wide-spread  popularity  and  such  a  splendid  reputation 
in  so  short  a  time  ? 

in  1905,  the  first  year  the  STODD ARD-DAYTON  touring  car  appeared,  it 
met  with  immediate  and  emphatic  favor,  and  our  entire  output  was  quickly  snapped 
up  by  motor-wise  people.  In  1906,  the  second  year,  our  sales  showed 
rfn  Increase  of  More  Than  400  Per  Cent. 
over  the  .first  season’s  production.  Already  orders  on  our  books  for  1907  are  over 
400  per  cent  above  our  entire  1906  output.  Compare  these  figures  with  those  of 
some  of  the  older  makers. 

Why  have  these  results  been  obtained? 

We  will  tell  you — 

FIRST:  Because  the  car  has  genuine  merit  and  has  proven  it  in  many  a 

contest  and  on  many  a  long  tour. 

SECOND:  Because  it  is  honestly  made  in  our  own  factory  and  is  sold  at 
an  honest  price. 

THIRD:  Because  it  has  beautiful  lines,  is  extremely  silent,  is  light  in  weight 
and  yet  very  powerful. 

Model-F-a  5-passenger  touring  car,  30-35  H.  P.,  equipped  with  our  new  Stoddard-Dayton 
motor,  more  powerful  than  last  year’s  engine;  4  cylinders  (4%  x  5  inches);  sliding  gear 


FIAT  TOURABOUT 


1907  FEATURES 


15  H.  P.  Midget  FIAT  for  Town  Use. 

A  wonderful  little  piece  of  Engineering 
Skill.  Has  shaft  drive  (direct  on  high  speed). 

Differential  and  change  speed  gear 
combined. 

Perfection  of  LIGHT  REAR  AXLE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

The  most  popular  Town  Chassis  yet 
constructed . 

General  Features  of  All  Models.  An 

increased  steering  angle.  Perfection  of 
driving  shaft  alignment.  Larger  rear  tires. 


50  H.  P.  CHASSIS.  Equipped  with  new 
six-cylinder  motor  which  follows  closely 
general  design  of  four-cylinder  35  H.  P. 
model  which  has  proven  so  eminently 
successful. 

Its  principal  feature  is  a  six-throw  crank 
shaft  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical 
perfection. 

FIAT  Self-Starting  Device.  A  simple 
device  for  make  and  break  motor  that  will 
absolutely  do  away  with  ‘‘cranking.” 


BROADWAY  AND  56TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

SOLE  AMERICAN  IMPORTERS  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

AGENCIES:  HARRY  FOSDICK  CO.,  Boston  DALLEY  &  BARROWS,  Philadelphia 

F.  G.  MINER,  San  Francisco 


(Jur  1907  booklet  will  interest  YOU. 

THE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


scientifically  designed  and  as  perfectly 

.  finished  as  if  the  reputation  of  this,  the  greatest  auto- 

mobile  establishment  in  the  world,  depended  upon  that  one  car. 

This  painstaking  care  dominates  to  the  smallest  details  of  Cadillac 
construction  —  in  the  engine  it  is  so  apparent  that  the  minutely-accurate  finish  of 
this  vital  part  has  made  it  a  signal  triumph  in  automobile  manufacture. 

The  Cadillac  Runabout  and  Light  Touring  Car  are  fitted  with  our  won¬ 
derful  single-cylinder  engine,  to  which  the  dependability  and  remarkably  low 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  models  are  chiefly  attributable.  Bv  its  great  power, 
speed  and  hill -climbing  ability,  this  engine  proved  itself  so  worthy  in  thousands 
of  cars  during  the  past  four  years  that  it  will  be  used  in  1907  practically  with¬ 
out  change— a  fact  which  alone  places  the  serviceableness  of  this  year’s  cars 
beyond  question. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  a  demonstration — you  will  be  surprised  how  great  are 
the  possibilities  of  the  “Car  that  Climbs.” 

Model  K  Runabout — 10  h.  p.;  neat,  trim  Victoria  body;  30-inch 


MILE  WORLDS  RECORD 


For  fully  equipped  touring  cars  won  by 


p.;  graceful 


On  circular  track  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  14th,  1906 

The  Motor  World  of  October  18th,  says: 

©‘‘For  five  successive  miles  the  Pope-Toledo  covered 

each  mile  in  1:16,  but  bettered  this  in  the  fortieth  to 
forty-fifth  miles,  which  were  done  in  l:15f  to  each  mile; 
time  1:02:434  for  50  miles,  which  is  the  record  for  stock 
touring  cars.  The  Pope-Toledo  made  a  wonderfully 
consistent  run  from  start  to  finish.” 

Complete  Catalogue  of  Type  XV,  Price  $4,250,  50  H.  P. 
illustrated  above,  on  request. 

Pope-Motor  Car  Co., 


CADILLAC  MOTOR 
CAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Toledo,  0 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER'S 
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Name 
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Ardrey  Vehicle  Washer  Co. 

Badger  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

C.  G.  V.  Import  Co. 
Channon  Co.,  H. 

Cleveland  Motor  Car  Co. 
Colgan  Co.,  J.  W. 

Curtiss  Mfg.  Co.,  G.  H. 

Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
Dayton  Motor  Car  Co. 

De  Dietrich  Import  Co. 

De  Luxe  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph 

Electric  Vehicle  Co. 

Elmore  Mfg.  Co. 

Fort  Wayne  Gear  Co. 
Gallaher,  E.  B. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Haynes  Automobile  Co. 
Hoi-Tan  Co. 

Ideal  Carriage  Washer  Co. 

Jeffery  Co.,  Thomas  B. 

Jones  Speedometer 

Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Motor 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  9 

N.  Y.  School  of  Automobile  Engineers  32 

Olds  Motor  Works  9 

Owen  &  Co.,  R.  M.  (Back  Cover)  36 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  7 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  4 

Phoenix  Auto  Supply  Co.  4 

Pierce  Co.,  George  N.  7 

Pierson  Pub.  Co.,  W.  G.  (The  Motor  Car)  33 


Pope-Motor  Car  Co. 

Rapid  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Richardson  Engineering  Co. 
Royal  Motor  Car  Co. 

Ryan  &  Long 

Sintz,  Claude 
Sintz,  Guy  L. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  R.  H. 
Smith  &  Mabley 
Stearns  Co.,  F.  B. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 


Thomas  Motor  Co.,  E.  R.  (3 -Color  Page)  27 


Waltham  Mfg.  Co. 

Wayne  Automobile  Co. 
White  Co. 

Wiley  &  Son  Co.,  Wm.  H. 
Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 
Witherbee  Igniter  Co. 


WILEY’S 

Puttee  Leggins 

Genuine  Pigskin.  Russet,  $c 
Chocolate,  per  pair  ** 

Fine  Grain  Leather,  Pigskin  $4 
finish,  above  colors,  per  pair  “ 
Fine  Grain  Leather,  smooth  $ -> 
finish,  above  colors,  per  pair 

Made  of  one  piece  of 
leather  moulded  to  shape ; 
quality,  workmanship  and  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Of  your  dealer  at  above 
prices,  or  will  be  sent,  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price 
—  money  back  if  dissatisfied. 

State  color  desired  and  give 
calf  measure. 

Send  for  our  .catalogue  of  automobile  sundries, 
including  tire  cases,  lamp  and  auto  covers,  tool 
rolls,  hamper  covers,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley  &  Son  Co.,  Box  52,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Makes  a  Neat 
Wash  Rack 

No  hose  to  drag, 
no  vehicle  to 
move  io  feet 
of  old  hose  lasts 
for  years. 

A  customer  writes 
us  —  “It’s  a  gem 
with  a  great  big 
‘G’.” 

Booklet  FREE. 

RYAN  &  LONG 

568  Oneida  Street 
APPLETON,  WIS. 


THE  REPAIR  STORY 

is  DIFFERENT  when  you  have 

A  CHANNON  Kit 


When  the  supreme  test  comes — it  is  not  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  you  do  not  have  the  necessary  tool  to 
make  the  repair,  or  have  a  tool  break  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  moment. 

PERFECTION 

is  what  we  claim  for  our  kits.  They  are  practical 
outfits,  and  every  tool  is  the  best  and  fully  war¬ 
ranted. — All  sizes  and  prices. 


Let  us  send  you  our  Auto  Kit  Booklet. 

It’s  interesting 

.  II  .Channon  Company. 
Chicago.  Dealers 

We  have  a  lucrative  proposition 


MONOGRAMS 


FOR  AUTOMOBILES 
And  all  Other  Uses 

Illustrated  Catalog 
Upon  Request 

J.  W.  Colgan  Co. 

509  Sudbury  Build. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

Sensitive 

Indicating  Arrow 

of  the  JONES  SPEEDOMETER  responds 
to  EVERY  CHANGE  OF  SPEED.  The 

tendency  of  many  indicators  is  to  “drag"  from 
one  speed  to  another,  and  seldom  indicate 
accurately.  This  error  was  very  much  in 
evidence  in  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  &  I.  speed  in¬ 
dicating  contest.  The 

JONES 

SPEEDOMETER 

was  the  only 
instrument  in 
the  trials  to 
score  an  abso¬ 
lutely 

PERFECT 
RECORD 

Jones 
Speedometer 

101  W.  32d  St. 

New  York 

We  exhibit  at  Garden  Show  Jan.  12-19 


Dixon’s 


Graphite 

Puts  an  end  to  friction 
troubles.  Fills  up  the 
microscopic  irregu¬ 
larities  existing  in  the 
very  finest  bearings, 
builds  up  a  smooth, 
frictionless  surface, 
reduces  wear,  in¬ 
creases  speed,  power, 
endurance. 


Write  for  booklet  that  tells  why 
Dixon’s  Motor  Graphite  is  a  perfect 
lubricator.  Address  Dept.  “AQ.” 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Olds  Runabout  Owner 

It  you  want  an  up  lo 
date  rar  with  j  lenty 
of  power,  free  from 
vibration  and  light 
in  weight,  order  to¬ 
day  :  One  “Sintz 
10  H.P.”  2  cylinder 
opposed  motor,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 
Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  Guy  L. 
SiNTZ,265S.FrontSt., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


“Avoid  Transmission 
Troubles” 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

Ft.  Wayne  Gear  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


The  AUDREY  Vehicle  Washer 


Aug.  15.  1905 


I'ill  Wash  Vehicles  Perfectly. 

Quickly  attached  to  hose.  Will 
not  scratch  varnish.  Nocold, 
hands.  Booklet  free.  Ardrev 
Vehicle  Washer  Co.,  141  G 
Main  St.  K.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


tires 
Must  cover 
All  grounds 


Speed,  resiliency,  durability,  shock- 
resisting  strength,  are  combined  in 
their  highest  degree  in  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER 

Racing  Type 

Its  flat,  corrugated  tread  successfully 
resists  skidding  and  wears  uniformly 
without  ragging  at  the  sides. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK-  1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.-102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO  717  Main  Street 
LONDON  26  City  Road 


The  Springfield  Motometer 

“The  Speedometer  that  Makes  Good” 

Correctly  designed. 

Beautifully  made. 

Finely  finished. 

Perfectly  accurate. 

Sold  at  a  fair  price 
under  a  strong 
guarantee. 

Send  foi-  catalog 

PRICE 

50  mile  instrument  $45 
60  mile  instrument  $50 

The  R.  H.  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Established  1865 


Incorporated  1883 


The  Ideal 


is  the  only  practical 

Vehicle  Washer 

No  cold  hands,  rubber  clothing  unnecessary. 

Saves  Time,  Labor,  Water,  Varnish. 

Uses  clean  water,  dean  sponge.  Impossible  to 
scratch  the  tinish.  Fits  any  hose. 

Order  to-day.  Price  prepaid,  $3.00.  Money 
back  if  dissatisfied. 

Ask  ft')-  Catalog,  Good  Agents  Wanted 

“IDEAL”  CARRIAGE  WASHER  CO. 
147  Lenox  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


“RICH  SPARK”  PLUGS  ARE  BEST 

Our  mica  plug  is  the  best  that  money  can  buy  and  the  price  is  hon¬ 
est.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Try  one  today,  you  will  not  regret  it. 

LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

Richardson  Engineering  Co.,  Ford  Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Dyke’s  4  Cylinder  Engine 

only  weighs  160  pounds,  measures 
23)4  in.  longhand  17b£  in.  high, 
t  omplete  only  $285. 

FOR  AUTO  and  AUTO  BOATS 

We  also  sell  the  CASTINGS  and 
WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

6  Cylinder,  new  principle  and  design,  will  soon  be  ready 
FREE  Catalogue  on  Auto  and  Gas  Engines  Supplies 

PHOENIX  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  3932  Olive, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  A.  L.  DYKE.  Manager 


$H 

Price 


THE “LEADER” 

\y2  H.  P.  Gasolene  Auto-Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Finished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  and  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

282  S.  Front  Street 
Lla.UClC  M11Z  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


- 


“Floating  the  Battery  on  the  Line” 


is  a  term  which  means  charging  a  battery  while  the  battery  is  giv¬ 
ing  off  current.  The  Apple  Ignition  System  works  on  this  prin 
ciple.  The  Apple  Battery  Charger  furnishes  a  current  for  chaiging 
storage  batteries  at  the  same  time 
and  rate  that  the  batteries  give  off 
current,  thus  increasing  the  bat¬ 
tery’s  efficiency,  lengthening  its 
life,  and  saving  charging  expense 
incurred  otherwise. 


See  us  at 
cago  Auto  Show 


The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


This  Book 


was  read  by  more  people  during  the  past  month 
than  any  other  single  book  published  this  season. 

It  is  working  a  revolution  in  man’s  comfort 

and  safety. 

It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  scientific  text¬ 
book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
face  as  applied  to  shaving,  and  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  any  man  who  doesn’t  wear  a  beard.  It 
would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  him,  too,  if  lie 
only  knew  it. 

Send  for  a  copy— To=day 
Mailed  prepaid!  Free  of  all  cost  to  you 

In  the  back  are  some  pages  about  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  which  are  worth  careful  reading  also 


No  Stropping 
No  Honing 


Just 
Lather 
and  Shave ! 


illette  Razo? 


A  Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  the 
twelve  double-edged  blades  that  come 
with  it  will  solve  your  shaving  problem  for 
mouths  to  come.  Each  blade  will  give 
from  15  to  20  clean  shaves  of  comfort. 
When  at  last  it  commences  to  “pull”  a  little, 
throw  away  the  blade,  like  an  old  pen,  and 
slip  in  a  new  one.  The  razor  itself  will  last  a 
lifetime — extra  blades  cost  about  2  cents  a  week 
—50  cents  for  package  of  ten. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  send  us  $5 
for  standard  “triple-silver”  plated  set  in  hand¬ 
some  velvet-lined,  leathei -covered  case.  If  after 
30  days’  trial  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


Gillette  Sales  Co.,  215  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


America’s 
Flower  Garden 

Mother  Nature,  Father  Neptune  and  a 
kindly  climate  ail  contribute  their  share 
toward  making  California  the  “Golden 
State  — a  realm  of  perpetual  summer. 

In  a  like  manner  new  equipment,  appe¬ 
tizing  meals,  the  lowest  altitude  and  most 
southerly  route  all  contribute  toward  the 
popularity  of  the  Rock  Island  s 

Golden  State 
Limited 


No  other  train  over  any  southern  route 
to  California  can  compare  with  it. 
Entirely  new  equipment  this  season  — 
electric-lighted  Drawing-room  and  State¬ 
room  Pullmans,  Mission-style  Diner  and 
Buffet-Library  Observation  Car. 


Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Rock  Island  Lines, 
Chicago. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 
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WOMANS'HOME 
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Our  Free  Catalogue 

Is  ready  for  its  annual  mission  of  practical 
magazine  econoniy  to  the  homes  of  1,000,000 
people  who  read  magazines  and  newspapers. 
There  is  dividend  -  paying  information  on  every 
page  of  this  big  1907  edition,  which  lists  over  3,000 
magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  combination  offers. 
Our  system  saves  you  subscription  money,  for  we  quote 
you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

Tile  Saturday  Evening  Post  )  Our  Price  I  Review  of  Reviews  -  ■  S3.00  j  Our  Price 

HO  I  Woman's  Home  Companion  1.00  -£  2  All 
I  |  Success  Mnoa zine  .  .  I  AD  S  vO#UU 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  \ 


World’s  Work 
McClure’s  Magazine 
Delineator 


S3.00  j 
1.00 
1.00  l 


Our  Price 

$3.00 


Success  Magazine 

Outing  • 
Ainslee’s 
World  To-Day 


1  Our 

f$3 


Our  Price 

.50 


The  above  are  examples  of  our  offers. 
Send  for  one  of  them.  Each  Magazine 
may  be  mailed  to  a  different  address. 

Why  pay  the  publishers’  prices,  when 
you  can  buy  for  less  of  us  ? 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  maga¬ 
zine  dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Send  us  your  name  on  a  one=cent  postal 
card,  asking  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Write 
to=day.  We  can  interest  you.  Address 


1.000000  edition 


wholesale  pricc  ust 


JMHANS0V3 
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J.  M.  HANSON’S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

99  Fourth  Ave.  (near  12th  St.)  215  Hanson  Block,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


TO  the  seeker  after  a  car  that  is  absolutely 
dependable  at  all  times  the  WAYNE 
must  appeal.  Easy  to  operate,  silent, 
strong,  run  at  a  low  cost,  its  extreme  simplicity 
giving  assurance  of  immunity  from  trouble  and 
a  minimum  expenditure  for  maintenance,  it  is 
essentially  a  machine  for  general  service. 

All  the  strong  points  making  the  WAYNE 
famous  in  the  past  have  been  retained,  and 
improvements  conducive  to  comfort  and  sta¬ 
bility,  whose  merits  were  determined  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt  before  a  single  car  was 
put  on  the  market,  have  been  incorporated. 
As  a  refinement  of  all  that  is  best  in  automo¬ 
bile  construction  it  stands  in  the  forefront. 


No  other  car  on  the  market  contains  more 
features  that  commend  themselves  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  purchaser,  none  so  well  equipped 
to  give  unfailing  satisfaction. 

The  1907  WAYNE  challenges  compari¬ 
son  with  any  other  automobile  made,  either 
American  or  foreign,  and  stands  ready  to 
prove  the  claim  that  it  is  the  greatest  Value 
ever  offered  for  the  money. 

Model N,  30-35  h.  p. ,  5  passenger, $2 ,500 
Model  R,  50  h.  p. ,  7  passenger,  3,500 

ModelK,  35  h.  p. ,  5 passenger,  2,500 

Descriptive  catalogue  sent  for  the  asking. 


WAYNE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Dept.  C.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


To  sunny,  old-world 

Havana 

1  2-day  round  trip  on 

BEE  LINE’S 
New  S.  S.  Brunswick 


including  all  expenses 
while  on  the  boat. 

Lowest  Rates 
Ever  Made 

2  days  in  Havana.  Return 
good  for  six  months 

Optional  trip  to 
Florida  en  route. 
•Luxurious  state¬ 
rooms,  finest  of 
cooking,  every 
ocean  comfort. 

Sailings 
Jan.  5,  19 
Feb.  2,  16 

For  full  information  1 
address 

GEO.  F.  TILTON 
G.  P. A. 

32  H  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR 

Learn  to  draw  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  We  will  teach  you  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  oldest  and  most 
thorough  school  in  the  world.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  FREE. 

SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

Founded  by  F.  Holme.  Office  319  | 
90  Wabash  Ave.  , 

I  //l  vg  Chicago 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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To  write  easily  and  smoothly,  you  want  a  prn 
that’s  even  Of  point. 

To  get  a  pen  that’s  even  of  point,  buy  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  Pen. 

Made  of  the  best  steel,  by  expert  hand  workers. 
Everyone  perfect.  No  seconds.  There’s  a  Spen¬ 
cerian  Pen  made  for  you. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  patterns,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


MEN  WANTED 
%  RAILROADS#!  f1 


The  demand  for  our  Firemen 
and  Brakemen  graduates  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply. 

If  you  want  to  earn  $65  to  $125  i 
a  month,  fit  yourself  for  a  po- 
sition  at  once.  We  teach  you 
by  mail  and  assist  you  to  aposi-S 
tion  when  competent.  Course  is 
practical,  easy  to  learn,  endorsed 
by  railroad  managers  and  school 
is  conducted  by  railroad  officials. 
Hundreds  of  positions  open.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor¬ 
respondence  School,  Box  612  Freeport,  Ill Jj 


The  ONLY  REAL  RUSSIAN  TEA 

Grown,  packed  and  exported  by  the  Imperial  Plantations  of  Russia. 


T'ATIO^ 


“EXQUISITELY 
DELICIOUS” 

*  Send  $1.  and  get  post- 
^ y  paid  original  planta- 

^  tion  Y}  lb.  package 
'  in  beautiful  caddy. 

The  Russian 
Imperial  Apanages 

*  'f  Arthur  R.  Schultz 

kf  Representative 

157  Christopher  St. 
New  York  City 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 

Why  we  send  our  Duplicator  on  10  days’  trial 
FIRST— It  proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
SECOND — By  personal  use,  YOU  can  positively  tell, 
before  buying,  whether  it  meets  your  requirements. 

Each  machine  contains  16  feet  of  du¬ 
plicating  surface  which  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  100  copies  from 
pen  written  and  50  copies  from  type 
written  original.  Complete  Duplica¬ 
tor,  cap  size,  $5.00.  Take  advantage 
of  our  trial  offer.  Felix  K.  Dnus  Du¬ 
plicator  Co.,  Dans  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St., 
•New  York  ■■  — ■ 


Forty  courses  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar 
m  a  c  y  Departments. 
We  have  been  affiliated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  1902;  graduates  in  our  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  without 
examination ;  instruction  also  in  lower  grades  of  work.  We  offer 
four  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  done 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  graduates 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


“How  to  Remember’ 


You  are  no  greater*  intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 
Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversation  ; 
develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  MEMORY'  SCHOOL,  771  Kimball  llall,  CHICAGO 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

is  the  ideal  field  for  the  ambitious  young  man.  The  man  who 
has  ability,  education  and  ambition  must  succeed.  Are  you  am¬ 
bitious?  Do  you  want  to  earn  more  money?  Let  us  show  you 
how  to  sell  your  services  at  the  highest  prifcts.  Merely  clip 
this  advertisement,  mail  it  to  us  and  receive  our  200  page 
hand-book  free  describing  our 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

and  60  others  including  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Structural  Engi¬ 
neering.  Be  a  producer — grasp  this  opportunity. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

■■  Mention  Collier’s  1-19,  ’07 
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Cheaper  than  wood — foi 
LC11LC  churches  and  cemeteri 
nee — sold  direct  to  consumer*  Catalogi 

0.  Box  87.  MARION 
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je  Free 
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BE  AN  ACTOR  S3gSg 

Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  ol 
Elocution,  939  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing"; 
tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DOCTOR: 


If  you  want  practical  post¬ 
graduate  work  during  fine 
season  in  the  delightful 
—  ■  ■■  - -  ■  <  ity,  write  for  particulars. 

New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  p-  °-  Box  797 

POSTGRADUATE  DEP  T,  TULANE  MED.  COLLEGE 


pPrintYour 

LaH&  Own 
MUta  cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Large  size  $18. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses, 
type  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  booklet,  it  is  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  Guitar.  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


IS  A.WWSai.NG  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  JANUARY  19,  1907 

C.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  heard  so  often  the  cry  of  “Pack 
and  follow”  that  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  in  light  marching 
order.  Mr.  Davis  is  fond  of  his  home,  but  he  has  the  faculty 
of  making  himself  as  much  at  home  in  the  wild  corners  of 
Afghanistan  as  in  the  tame  corners  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kipling 
said  that  he  heard  the  “Red  Gods”  calling  when  the  travel- 
mania  got  hold  of  him.  Mr.  Davis  has  heard  the  voices  for 
many  years— so  he  is  off  again,  this  time  on  a  “wandering  com¬ 
mission”  which  will,  we  think,  take  him  to  Africa  and  the  slave- 
pens  of  the  Congo.  To  call  the  Congo  a  “Free”  State  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  sarcasms  to  be  found  in  the  atlas.  To  call  the 
Congo  free  is  as  sardonic  a  joke  as  to  have  called  Rome  a 
“Republic.”  Leopold,  the  Sick  Man  of  Belgium,  has  been 
exploiting  the  Congo  for  the  money  there  is  in  it  and  in  doing 
so  has  treated  the  negro  workmen  as  we  would  never  dare 
treat  horses  and  cattle. 

C.  And  now  an  American  trust  is  reaching  out  for  the  golden 
rubber  forests.  Will  some  Rubber  Senator  at  Washington  get 
control  of  the  Congo,  and  if  so  will  he  be  any  less  savage  with 
the  natives  than  the  urbane  Leopold  (Cleo-pold,  as  some  cynic 
called  him)  has  been  ?  At  any  rate  the  heart  of  the  Congo  is 
full  of  mystery  and  romance  and  that  type  of  adventure  with 
which  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  name  has  become  identified.  If 
he  finds  no  new  facts  about  the  slave  trade  out  there,  he  will 
at  least  send  us  back  some  stories  which  will  be  worth  the  trip. 

«L  Frederick  Palmer  in  his  jaunt  along  the  Pacific  Coast  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Goldfield  mining  district  and  found  it  a  golconda 
of  wildcats,  where  the  gold  nugget  and  the  gold  brick  do  business 
side  by  side.  Mining-camp  conditions  are,  normally,  wild ;  but 
Goldfield  is  particularly  frenzied  in  its  picturesqueness.  A  trav¬ 
eler  once  said  of  Pittsburg :  “The  Creator  painted  this  scenery 
with  a  blacking-brush.”  Goldfield,  too,  has  been  painted  on 
broad  lines ;  a  hybrid,  showing  the  color  of  Bret  Harte  with 
the  method  of  Cassie  Chadwick. 

«L  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  Goldfield  article  appears  next  week,  wants 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  mining  region.  There  is  gold  there, 
hills  of  it ;  the  common  miners  are  stealing  fortunes  in  ore  out 
of  fabulous  veins ;  gambling-hells  are  turning  a  Monte  Carlo 
grist,  fed  by  modern  Aladdins  who  sleep  on  billiard-tables.  But 
the  speculators,  the  sharks,  the  scalpers  are  the  factors  that  are 
turning  Nevada’s  golconda  into  a  comic  opera.  An  Eastern 
company  buys  a  corner  lot  on  a  granite  quarry  and  in  a  week 
the  public  are  invited  to  invest  in  the  Howling  Cat  Mining 
Company  of  Goldfield.  The  little  fishes  bite  at  the  shiny  bait 
and  the  sharks  grow  fat.  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  Goldfield  to  find 
it  interesting ;  he  remained  there  to  find  it  picturesque. 

C.  The  judges  of  the  last  competition  for  the  $1,000  bonus, 
which  we  offer  for  the  best  story  submitted  to  our  Fiction 
Editors  during  each  quarter,  have  reached  a  decision  and  the 
announcement  of  the  successful  contributor  will  be  made  in 
next  week’s  issue. 

ft.  The  issue  of  February  9  will  be  our  Lincoln  Number,  which 
we  hope  to  make  as  complete  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
dramatic  crises  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  President.  We  are 
getting  together  material  for  this  number  and  shall  make  a  more 
detailed  announcement  soon. 


For  Society  or  Lodge — College  or  School 

Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 

Either  of  the  two  styles  here  illusl 
'trated,  enameled  in 
or  two  colors  aud 
showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 
but  not  more  than  shown  iu  illust. 

Silver  Plate  $1  do/,.  Sample  10c 
Ster.Silv.$2.50  doz.  Sample  25c 
FREE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  silver* 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 


-BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.,  21Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.- 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 

BY  MAIL- AT  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  telegraph  operators, 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  No  charge  for  tuition 
until  position  is  secured.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
560  Institute  Building  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 


DO 


YOU 


SHAVE  YOURSELF? 


Then  get  a  brush,  the  hairs  of  which  will  never  come  out. 
Our  new  EVERLASTING  SHAVING  BRUSH  has  the 
hairs  cemented  and  set  in  an  aluminum  ferrule  by  our 
patent  process;  guaranteed  perfect  for  three  years. 

A  new  brush  free  if  a  single  hair  comes  out. 
SPECIAL:  To  introduce  our  catalog  of  razors  and 
supplies  for  home  shaving,  we  offer  this  75c  brush  for  Lv V 
Complete  catalog  on  home  shaving  FREE 
HOME  BARBER  SUPPLY  CO. 

297  E.  Madison  Street  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 


Scientific  American 

MUNN  &  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 


My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 
WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 
Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


Clearing;  Sale 


slugBedly  Typewriters 


We  own  and  offer  as  wonderful  bargains, 
1500  typewriters  which  have  been  used 
just  enough  to  put  them  in  perfect  adjust- 
_  ment.  Better  than  new.  Shipped  on 

approval,  free  examination.  1000  new  Visible  Sholes  machines, 
built  to  sell  for  $95 — our  price  while  they  last,  $45. 

FREE  catalogue  containing  unparalleled  list  of  splendid 


typewriter  bargains.  Send  for  it  today. 

Rockwell-Barnes  Co.,  1752  Baldwin  Building,  Chicago,  I 


$25101 150  PER  WEEK 


Earned  by  my  graduates  in  Sign  Paint¬ 
ing  aud  Show  Card  Lettering.  I  give 
practical,  personal  instruction  by  mail 
and  guarantee  your  success.  Only  field 
not  overworked.  Easy  terms.  Large 
catalog  free.  C h as. J. Strong, 

Pres.,  Detroit  School  of 
Lettering,  Dept.  E, 

Detroit,  Mich.  “ oldest  ami 
Largest  School  of  its  Kind 


HIGHER  SALARIES 


Are  paid  in  the  civil  service  departments  than  for  the  same  class 
of  work  with  private  employers.  No  employment  offers  better 
inducements  to  the  ambitious  man.  Our  booklet,  giving  a  list 
of  positions  and  the  requirements,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
I94B  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


LAW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 


Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
’  '  '  the 


of  instruction,  combining  the  Text- Book.  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post-Graduate  aud  Business 
Law.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 


We  Can  Helf 


You  Decide 


Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge 
{State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  <fc  College  Agency 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. ,  or,  351,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicag< 


A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASHING  MACHINE 


Does  the  Work  of  20  Men 


with  brushes,  and  does  it  better.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  5  which  is  free. 

J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR,  108  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Freight  Forwarding  Co 


Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  t 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  34 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Boildii  ” 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street,  Sai 
Francisco;  109  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 


J  Frequent  Spring  Parties.  First  class  through 


out,  $625.  _  _ _ 

Thirty  Tours  to  EUROPE  $Up7) 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  Broadway,  New  Yort 


PATENTS 

t'raa  ronnrf  ac  Patpri 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guid 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C 


|  COMIC  POST  CARDS  lO 

I  **  Funniest  cards  ever  printed;  beautifully  colored,  no  two  slik 
and  every  one  a  corker.  16  cards.  10c  ;  48  cards,  25c.  Big  novelty  cats 
log  free  DRAKE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  52,  539  Van  Buren  St..  I  hieng 


Machines  J*  Mfr’s  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  RentsppUed 
Write  tor  Catalog  L  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chieag< 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLb-ASE  MENTION  COLL1EB  I 
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;  smartest  car  ever 
put  on  the  market 


«L  The  C.  G.  V.  Car  is  so  associated  with  the  great  names  in  the  social 
and  financial  worlds  of  Europe  and  America,  that  it  has  become  a 
hall-mark  of  prestige  and  social  standing. 

«L  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  C.  G.  V.  in  finish  and  style. 
It  is  the  cheapest  car  you  can  buy ;  it  does  not  begin  to  deteriorate 
the  first  month  of  its  use  but  remains  for  years  a  permanent  value 
of  its  full  purchase  price. 

Cl  No  matter  what  car  you  may  buy,  you  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  greater  value  out  of  it 
by  knowing  about  theC.  G.  V.  Write  for  our  superbly  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  7,  it  will 
instruct  you  so  thoroughly  in  the  essentials  of  a  good  car  that  when  you  do  go  out  to  select 
one,  no  matter  what  make — or  price — you  will  know  the  points  of  construction  which 
make  for  power,  durability,  ease  of  control  and  elegance.  Write  to-day — now. 

Sole  Importers  for  United  States  and  Canada  »•, ~T~~ 

C.  G.  V. 

IMPORT 

CO. 

1849  BROADWAY  ||{  J  ML™ 

at  otst  st.  .ill  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mark  XUX  40-45  H.  P.  $4500 


SMARTNESS  of  style — the  most  graceful  outlines  and  proportions — have  received 
the  same  expert  attention  in  the  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1907,  as  strength 
and  perfection  of  mechanism. 

They  are  the  cars  for  those  who  demand  artistic  appearance  as  well  as  reliability, 
smoothness  of  operation,  and  speed. 

The  designing,  and  manufacturing  ability  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  exclu¬ 
sive  automobile  factory  in  the  world  has  been  centered  on  two  Gasoline  Models  to 
make  them  leaders  in  all  respects. 

In  1907  Columbia  four-cylinder  cars,  both  40-45  H.  P.  and  24-28  H.  P. 
models,  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  will  be  found  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Practically 
all  the  genuine  crucible-made  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  produced  in  America  for  Auto¬ 
mobile  use  was  secured  for  the  Columbia  Cars.  The  use  of  this,  the  toughest  steel 
yet  made,  places  the  two  Columbia  models  in  the  lead  of  American  cars,  and  in  the 
class  with  the  very  best  of  European  manufacture. 

Write  for  separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles.  A  demonstration  may  be  arranged  by 
appointment  with  our  nearest  representative. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


New  York  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134-136-138  West  39th  St. 
Chicago  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  A\e. 
Boston  :  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St. 
x  Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave.  . 
jjk  San  Francisco:  Middleton  Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave.  A 

Wk  Member  A.  L.  A.  M.  Jam 


We  shall  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Jan.  12th  to  19th,  1907,  and  at 
the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Feb.  2nd  to  9th,  1907 


T  T E  are  building  the  Pierce  Car — a  car  which 
k/  the  American  man  concedes  is  the  best  car 
▼  for  American  roads  and  American  con- 
is — in  a  factory  that  is  as  good  as  the  car. 
A  perfectly  appointed  factory  has  much  to  do  with 
If  the  work- 

ght  hundred  The  PIERCE 
Great  Arrow 
Car  in  Colors 

JN  the  next  issue  of  Col- 


A  Di  SON  TO  U  A  M  t,  vARDE  N 


the  success  ot  a  car. 
men  (and  there  are  ei 
of  them  in  the  Pierce  factory) 
found  it  impossible  to  work  to¬ 
gether  and  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  on  account  of  lack  of 
factory  facilities,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  a  very 
large  output  of  perfect  cars. 

Hence  the  factory  behind  the 
car  is  a  large  factor  in  producing 
the  Pierce  Car. 

THE  GEORGE  N.  PIERCE  COMPANY 

Members  of  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


It’s  A  Packard— 

“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1907 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  AN  AUTOMO- 
BILE?  No  commission  to  pay  if  sold  through  our  system. 
Buyers  get  second  hand  cars,  less  dealers’  profits.  Write 
for  our  plan  today.  Williamsport  Automobile  Exchange, 
Locust  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  DAVIS  Lap  “Robe  of  Comfort”  guarantees  abso¬ 
lute  protection  against  cold  and  dampness.  Its  form  is 
totally  different  from  any  other  lap  robe.  Our  booklet 
describes  it.  Davis  Robe  Co.,  128  State  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BETTER  TO  BUY  a  high  grade  second-hand  automo¬ 
bile,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  guaranteed,  than  a  cheap 
new  one.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  is  worth  reading. 
Nyberg  Auto  Works,  2978  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

“RICH  SPARK”  PLUGS  ARE  BEST  that  money  can 
buy,  guaranteed  fully,  the  best  mica.  A  trial  will  prove 
this.  Mailed  postpaid  for  $1.00  each.  Richardson  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  Riverside,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FORTY  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline  ;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $200  up.  James 
Plew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SECOND-HAND  Electric  Automobiles.  Rebuilt  and 
guaranteed  by  manufacturer  to  be  in  first  class  condition. 
Prices  ranging  from  $400  up.  W rite  for  further  information. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  1408  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

$20.00  BUYS  A  32  oz.  Para  Rubber  Auto  Runabout 
Top.  Neat  and  durable.  Free  with  each  order,  to  intro¬ 
duce  one  of  our  interchangeable  lap  robes.  Delivered 
prepaid  east  of  Denver.  Chicago  Auto  Top  Company, 
74  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 


$125.00  BUYS  A  CASH  REGISTER  which  does  the  same 
work  as  other  machines  costing  twice  as  much.  We  sell 
through  your  jobber  or  direct  from  the  factory.  No 
agents’  commissions  or  expenses  are  added  to  the  price  of 
a  Hailwood  Register.  Soda  and  Cigar  Registers  as  low  as 
$60.00.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood 
Cash  Register  Co.,  121  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DO  YOUR  FEET  TROUBLE  YOU  ?  Why  not  walk  on 
cushion  insoles,  not  hard  leather  ?  For  the  same  price  we 
will  make  you  a  pair  to  order  to  fit  your  feet  ten  days  after 
we  receive  order  for  the  Improved  Cushion  Sole  Shoe,  Dr. 
Reed,  Patentee.  Put  foot  on  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline 
with  pencil,  send  size  inside  of  old  shoe  with  $5.00,  which 
pays  all  charges.  Circulars  and  full  particulars  on  request. 
Upham  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

SPANISH  AND  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS  who  have  in- 
curred  disease  or  injury  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty, 
write  Elmer  C.  Richardson,  Pension  Attorney,  37  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
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5  PER  CENT  ON  SAVINGS  with  security  absolutely 
assured.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  guaranteed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  Real  Estate  deposited  with 
one  of  the  biggest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  Money 
withdrawable  at  any  time  without  loss  of  interest.  Write 
for  booklet.  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co.,  1052 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOUR  PER  CENT  on  savings.  This  bank  is  backed  by 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  sound,  conservative  bank. 
A  good  bank  for  your  savings  account.  W rite  for  the  book. 
The  Union  Savings  Bank,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbuigh.  Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 
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CLEARANCE  SALE.  Remingtons,  Densmores,  Jewetts, 
Blickensderfers,  Williams,  $12.50.  Franklins,  Postals, 
Hammonds,  $10.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  $35.  Orders  filled 
or  money  back.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  Suite 
56,  231  B’way,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  ?  Then  send  25c 
for  3  mo.  trial  subscription  to  the  leading  American 
photographic  magazine  for  a  generation.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  Room  A,  39  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


8  x  10  ENLARGEMENTS  made  from  any  negative  25cts.; 
in  colors  (landscapes  only)  50  cts.,  postage  6  cts.  Post 
cards  made  from  negative  5  cts.;  in  colors  (landscapes) 
10  cts.  E.  Bacon  &  Co.,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
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TOYS  GAMES 

25  NEW  AND  CATCHY  MOTTOES,  engraved  on  good 
card-board  11  x  7  inches,  suitable  for  show  windows  of  any 
business,  for  $1.00  postpaid.  10c.  will  bring  full  size  sam¬ 
ple  and  240  smaller  ones  all  different.  H.  Ilabben  &  Co., 
326  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
at  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Post  Curd  Al¬ 
bums.  Our  Valentine  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post 
Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1000  POST  CARDS  MADE  TO  YOUR  ORDER  with 
your  imprint  as  publisher,  by  our  new  process,  from  any 
print  or  photo,  $6  prepaid.  Rich  Photo-Process  Co.,  28 
E.  23d  Street,  New  York. 

BOSTON  POST  CARDS.  'Send  2  cent  stamp  for  12  Bos¬ 

ton  Views  and  Wilson’s  great  club  plan.  How  to  secure 
1000  colored  cards  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Wilson 
Post  Card  Store,  266A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


NEW  INCUBATORS  slightly  discolored  by  flood. 
Latest  improvements.  108  egg  size  $10.50  ;  216  egg  $16.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Few  left  unsold.  Order  today.  Cornell 
Incubator  Co.,  Box  C.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS  for  fancy  flocks  and  squabs.  A  postal  will 
bring  our  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  all 
the  different  varieties,  with  full  instructions  to  breeders. 
W rite  to-day.  Kanawha  Pigeon  Lofts,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


STAMPS, COINS 
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$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  16,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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EUROPE,  71  DAYS,  $355.  Fifth  Summer  Tour.  Sail¬ 
ing  June.  First  Class.  Limited  Number.  Personally 

Conducted.  Apply  now  to  Secure  Best  Accommodations. 
References.  Miss  E.  Wilber,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SEND  STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE.  Paper  Hangers,  Bill¬ 
posters,  every  user  of  paste  for  any  purpose  should  try 
Bernard’s  Cold  Water  Paste.  Bernard  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  Rector  Building,  Chicago. 


LARGE  MANUFACTURER,  established  twenty-five 
years,  making  high  class  staple  line  of  goods,  sold  every¬ 
where,  wants  good  man  to  manage  Branch  wholesale 
business.  Salary  $1S00  per  year  and  all  expenses,  payable 
monthly.  Also  extra  commission  on  all  business.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  furnish  good  references  and  $1000  cash,  which 
is  satisfactorily  secured.  Address  Mr.  Cassaw,  612  So. 
6th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 

WITH  OFFICES  in  12  cities  and  over  3000  positions 
constantly  open  we  can  market  your  ability  at  the  highest 
figure  if  you  are  a  capable  man.  Salaries,  $1000-$5000. 
Write  today.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED.  $1.25  per  day  straight  salary  for  a 
little  work.  We  want  a  reliable  man  or  woman  in  every 
town  and  city  to  help  us  secure  subscriptions  for  our  new 
monthly  magazine.  Any  intelligent  person  who  is  in 
earnest  can  meet  requirements.  Position  requires  from 
two  to  three  hours’  work  each  day.  Many  ot  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  devote  more  time  to  the  work,  earn  $1.00 
per  day  in  addition  to  above  salary.  For  full  particulars 
and  sample  copies,  address  at  once  The  National  Home 
Journal,  8th  and  Locust  Str.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOR  $5  IN  ADVANCE  AND  $1  WEEKLY  ($36)  I’ll 
teach  you  by  mail  to  write  show  cards  and  signs,  and  es¬ 
tablish  you  in  business  with  $25  to  $50  weekly.  No  failure. 
Send  10c.  coin  or  stamps  for  trial  lesson,  illustrated  book, 
testimonials,  etc.,  or  remit  $5  and  start  on  lessons  at  once. 
G.  W.  Miller,  221  W.  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 


AGENT’S  KLONDIKE.  “Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer.” 
Everybody’s  Law  Book,  816  pages;  expressage  paid  $3.00. 
Write  for  16  page  table  contents.  Agency  terms  free. 
Hitchcock  Company,  49  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BIG  SELLER  FOR  AGENTS.  Fair  Handy  Hat  Fast¬ 
eners  don’t  make  holes  in  hat,  hold  better  than  4  hat  pins. 
Will  mail  sample  for  25c.  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  332  Fifth  St., 
Racine,  Wis. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Good  pay.  Steady  employment 
selling  our  Northern  Grown  trees.  Free  outfit.  Send 
references  with  application.  Experience  not  necessary. 
The  Greening  Nursery  Co.,  86  Monroe  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

AGENTS  MAKE  100$  to  240$  PROFIT.  Secure  the  ex¬ 
clusive  selling  right  in  your  territory  for  Xclsbyfar,  a  25c. 
article  that  sells  in  every  home.  Write  at  once.  The 
Eastern  Ointment  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds  ;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


CUT  FLOWERS  and  FLORAL  DECORATIONS— Choic¬ 
est  quality  and  superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquets, 
funerals,  etc.  By  our  new  system  we  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Small  amounts  of  violeis, 
carnations,  etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed  safely. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.  Iowa  Flpral  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FRAGRANT  Red  Cedar  Chests  and  Box  Couches  direct 
from  factory  to  home.  Shipped  on  approval,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Beautiful  present.  Moth  proof.  Write  for  booklet 
Piedmont  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  41,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


C.  There  are  3,000,000  people  regularly  reading 
this  page.  600,000  homes  averaging  five  readers 
to  each  home. 

«L  Write  plainly  a  description  of  what  you  have  to  sell.  (Or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  us  a  full  description  and  we  will  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy-man  write  your  advertisement  without  charge.)  Then 
clip  the  order  blank  below,  fill  it  out,  and  mail  it  with  your  copy 
and  remittance. 

C.  The  rate  is  $2.50  an  agate  line.  In  estimating  the  number  of 
lines,  count  about  eight  words  to  the  line  and  leave  most  of  the  last 
line  for  name  and  address.  Not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
twelve  lines  can  be  accepted. 

5$  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER 


_ 1  go _ 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  enter  order  for _ lines, _ times,  in 

your  Classified  columns,  under  appropriate  heading.  Enclosed  find 
$ _ in  payment.  , 

S  igned  _ 

(Attach  copy  to  this  order.) 
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WE  WANT  SIX  ASSOCIATES  with  one  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  to  join  us  in  a  close  corpoiation  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  bananas.  Land  already  secured,  and  one-half  of 
capital  already  subscribed.  Property  located  hundreds  of 
miles  nearer  the  United  States  markets  than  any  com¬ 
mercial  banana  plantation  in  the  world.  Shipping  facilities 
unequalled,  both  railroad  and  water  transportation.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  hands  of  experienced,  responsible  people.  Land 
now  ready  to  plant.  Capital  invested  will  be  returned 
within  eighteen  months,  and  large  profits  are  assured 
thereafter.  Money  needed  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
Banana  Company,  24  Milk  St.,  Room  910,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEARN  TO  ADVERTISE  PROFITABLY.  A  successful 
advertising  agent  offers  to  teach  present  or  prospective  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  advertising  men  how  to  plan  and  conduct  profit¬ 
able  campaigns.  My  Course  covers  retail,  mail-order  and 
general  advertising.  Must  not  be  confused  with  ordinary 
“double-anybody’s-salary”  schemes  intended  for  credulous 
youngsters.  I  guarantee  my  personal  attention,  criticism, 
and  advice,  and  stake  my  good  name  on  the  practical  value 
of  the  Course.  I  invite  inquiries  from  intelligent,  progres¬ 
sive  business  and  advertising  men  on  their  concerns’  sta¬ 
tionery.  George  Frank  Lord,  Proprietor  Lord  Advertising 
Agency,  106  German  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $;o 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plains  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  OFTEN  LOST 
THROUGH  LACK  OF  CAPITAL.  The  best  way  to  get 
capital  is  to  systematically  save  a  portion  of  your  earn¬ 
ings.  Open  a  savings  account  in  this  bank,  where  your 
money  will  earn  4%  interest.  Union  Trust  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Assets  over  thirty-one  million  dollars. 

“COOS  BAY,”  the  coming  great  city  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Coal,  timber,  farming,  dairying,  fruit.  Equable  climate. 
Correct  information  and  literature  for  one  dollar.  Com¬ 
mercial  Association,  Marshfield,  Oregon. 

ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should i  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
cooy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City,. Mo. 

WANTED.  Managing  Agents.  Work  based  on  large 
commission;  liberal  advance  to  right  men;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  ;  a  sound  and  attractive  proposition.  Address 
Superintendent,  Dept.  A,  701  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  upon  the  rapidly 
growing  business  of  cement  and  concrete  construction  read 
Concrete,  standard  monthly  journal.  $1  per  year.  Sample 
copy,  10  cents.  Concrete,  30  Newberry  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DO  YOU  WANT  $15  SALARY  and  commission  worth 
$50  weekly?  If  you  can  invest  $500,  give  good  reference 
and  manage  an  office,  write,  enclosing  three  2c.  stamps 
with  particulars  regarding  yourself.  We  want  managers 
for  different  states.  G.  W.  Miller  Corporation,  221  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ave.,  Boston. 


I  N  V  E  S  T  M  E 


STOCKHOLDER’S  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLD¬ 
ERS  OF  A  MUTUAL  BUSINESS.  We  want  you  to  read 
this  handsome  book,  illustrated  with  over  40  photo-en¬ 
gravings.  It  will  interest  any  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
to  provide  a  safe  and  sure  income  for  old  age  and  a 
“rainy  day.”  Your  income  may  begin  today  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5.  or  more.  The  book  also  tells  how  to  leave 
a  substantial  bequest  to  your  family  when  you  die.  It  is 
not  about  insurance.  A  simple  request  will  bring  it  to 
your  door  without  charge.  I.  L.  &  D.  Co.,  715  Drexel 
Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


W E  WILL  buy  bonds,  mortgages  or  any  listed  or  unlisted 
security  having  value.  If  you  have  investments  paying  a 
low  rate  of  interest  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with,  send  de¬ 
scription  to  us.  Massachusetts  Securities  Company  of 
Boston,  Investment  Bankers,  170  Federal  Street. 


FOR  SALE,  6%  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  on  modern 
Coal  mine  in  operation  and  Retail  Company.  Coal  land 
alone  twice  value  bond  issue.  Send  for  statement  and 
particulars.  John  E.  Bruner,  Laclede  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  bound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  We  put  small  investor’s  money  with 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  Write  us  at  once. 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

CANADA  LAND.  There’s  independence  and  money  in 
the  rich  soil  of  Western  Canada.  Write  for  our  free  book, 
No.  3,  “The  Home-Builders,”  about  lands  and  profits  in 
the  Great  Canadian  Wheat  Region.  Prices  low — terms  easy. 
Saskatchewan  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

VIRGINIA  Farms  $500.  Including  new  3-room  cottage 
and  25  acres*for  poultry,  fruit  ^nd  vegetables.  Oakdale 
Tract,  Waverly,  Va.  Midway  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
Finest  climate,  water  and  markets.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.&I. 
Agt.  N.  &W.  Ry.  Box  C.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

OREGON  IRRIGATED  LANDS.  We  have  for  safe, 

irrigated  lands  in  Oregon,  at  cost  of  reclamation.  Full 
particulars  if  you  write  at  once  to  Deschutes  Irrigation  & 
Power  Co.,  1002  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 

COOS  BAY  NEXT.  Oregon's  Coast  City.  Buy  lots  in 
Schaefer’s  Addition,  which  is  “Central,”  between  Empire, 
North  Bend  and  Marshfield,  on  the  Bay.  Geo.  J.  Schaefer, 
Desk  E,  317  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  Western  Canada?  This  great 
country  has  opportunities  which  you  cannot  afford  torniss. 
We  are  not  a  selling  agency;  we  want  to  send  you  free  maps, 
booklets,  etc.  Address  Dept.  “  B,”  Western  Canadian 
Information  Bureau,  1214  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  tor  In- 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C. 
Established  1869. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


OLDSMOBILE 


the  car  that  does  things — the  car  for  any  exploit — for  touring,  for  hill-climbing,  for  general  utility. 

The  Oldsmobile  Model  “A”  Touring  Car  for  1907 — a  thoroughly  tested  car,  built  along  the  successful 
lines  of  Model  ‘  ‘S”  for  1906,  but  with  greater  horse-power,  greater  capacity  and  more  finished  qualities. 

The  conclusive  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  these  cars  continues  to  accumulate.  Can  you  get 
away  from  the  following  convincing  facts: 


The  Hill-Climbing  Ability — Again  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  recent  record  climb 
up  Twin  Peaks,  San  Francisco.  Here 
Model  “A”  not  only  sets  a  new  mark 
of  2  minutes  29  seconds,  cutting  1  min¬ 
ute  1  second  from  the  record,  but  was 
the  first  and  only  car  to  ever  make  the 
run  to  the  highest  apex. 

Motor  Endurance  —  Again  demon¬ 
strated  on  November  20  at  Cleveland, 
when  Model  “A”  completed  a  100-hour 
non-stop  run.  A  copy  of  sworn  state¬ 
ments  giving  details  of  this  run  will  be 
sent  to  those  interested  on  request. 

Touring  Quality — Demonstrated  on 
the  350-mile  non-stop  run  made  by 
Model  “A”  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  14  hours  and  12 
minutes,  actual  running  time.  This  run 
was  made  on  the  high  gear.  When  Cin¬ 


cinnati  was  reached  the  car  was  driven  to 
the  top  of  Vine  Street  Hill,  still  on  the 
high  gear.  The  car  which  made  this  re¬ 
markable  demonstration  of  touring  and 
hill-climbing  ability  was  taken  fresh 
from  the  factory  and  represented  the 
average  run  of  stock  cars. 

Roadability-Demonstrated  by  the  75- 
mile  run  from  New  York  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  over  difficult  hills  and  trying 
road  conditions,  with  the  high-speed 
lever  sealed  in.  Also  in  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.,  run,  and  the  St.  Catharines 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  high-speed-lever- 
sealed-in  run. 

If  you  are  an  Oldsmobile  owner  send  us 
your  name,  address,  number  of  model  and 
date  of  purchase,  and  we  will  send  you 
regularly  the  Oldsmobile  News  Letter,  a 
weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  Oldsmobile  enthusiasts. 


For  further  reasons  address  Dept.  C 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  of  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Man u factu rers 


The  Haynes  Standard  50  H.  P.  Touring  Car  for  19OJ,  Model  “Tf  the 
highest  powered,  shaft  driven  car  built.  Price,  $3,500.  OO. 

<J  The  same  attention  to  mechanical  detail,  the  same  care  de¬ 
voted  to  materials,  and  style  and  luxury  and  convenience, 
that  has  marked  Haynes  models  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
is  found  in  those  of  the  coming  season. 

C|  Exclusive  mechanical  features  in  1907,  as  in  1906,  make  it 
the  car  of  maximum  road  performance,  dependable,  reliable, 
the  car  the  repairman  seldom  sees. 

<J  Send  at  once  for  full  information  and  advance  specifica¬ 
tions,  addressing  Desk  L-i. 

OLDEST  AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  AMERICA 

Members  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturer 

B 

Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK,  1715  Broadway  CHICAGO,  1420  Michigan  Avenue 


CUMULATIVE  EVIDENCE  PROVES  THE 


THE 


1907 


\ 


THEimRMON 

V'b'  Y  “A  Mechanical  Masferpicce” 

.-  y;  . . . 

•‘it-...:-1.  -!.•  !.  ..  ■ 

V/L'  .V. 

You  Can  Pay  More, 

But  You  Can’t  Buy  More 

There  can  be  so  much  quality  in  a  thing — and  no  more.  We  firmly 
believe  that  no  other  manufacturer  can  or  does  put  more  quality  into  an 
automobile  than  we  do.  % 

This  firm  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  plants  in  the  WQrld  devoted 
to  the  making  of  high-grade  machinery.  For  over  fifty  years,  its  products 
have  gone  to  all  corners  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  highest  repute  for  excellence 
of  materials,  workmanship  and  mechanical  correctness.  j 

In  this  thoroughly  equipped  plant  we  build  The  Marmon,  from  the  % 
ground  up — gears,  shafts,  and  other  parts,  (nearly  all  of  them  Chrome 
Nickel  Steel)  solid  cast  aluminum  body,  roller  bearing  steering  column, 
frames,  axles,  engine,  transmission — everything.  3= 

The  design  embraces  many  patented  features  which  distinguish  it  from  I.J 
all  other  cars,  such  as  its  flexible  running  gear,  its  flexible  and  instantly  -A 

responsive  control,  and  its  unrivaled  oiling  system.  It  has  an  air-cooled  f 
motor  which  gives  blameless  service  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

The  best  of  engineering  practice  in  the  design — the  highest  order  of  If 
materials  and  workmanship — luxurious  appointments  —  roomy  capacity  — 

ample  reserve  power — distinguished  appearance  .j 
— proven  ability  to  meet  and  satisfy  every 

condition  of  hard  service — extreme  £f 
durability —  «f 

What  more  do  you 
seek  in  an  automobile  ? 

What  more  can  you  buy,  fi¬ 
at  any  price  ?  |§> 

For  Catalog ,  address  Dept.  2 

_  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

Model  “F” . $3,500  V^/ll  V?  'N'*«*«**^  *  (Estab  i8ci) 

Model  “C-7” . $2,500  T,  F  .  .  «...  T  C  \  5  . 

Eight- Cylinder $5,000  Car  in  the World *  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FO R  S  4  L  E  5  ]’ 1 

New  York  City,  Then.  E.  Schulz ,  ISIS  Broadway  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Geo.  .1  Treadgold,  Hay  St.  <k  Kelly  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  F.  E.  Wivg  Motor  Car  Co.,  12  Columbus  Ave  Wilkinsbnrg.  • 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Brazie'r  Auto  Works,  3Sth  A  Market  Sts.  Cincinnati,  O.,  Cincinnati  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  117  Opera  Place 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Snodeal  Automobile  Co.,  2552  Madison  Ave.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  L.  L.  Heller ,  Kilmer  bldg. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Rickey  Machine  Co.,  92  Eaton  Place  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  C.  S.  Anthony ,  4A0  Vest  V>  id  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Piedmont  Motor  Par  Co..  103  Pryor  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  A.  M.  Zimbrich,  45  South  Are. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Van  Automobile  Co.,  4706  Washington  St.  Indianapolis,  Gibson  Auto  Co.,  238  Mass.  Ave. 


When  your  car  has  heart  trouble  there  is  danger; 
when  your  ignition  is  faulty,  your  car  is  faulty. 


A  Car  Is  No  Better  Than  Its  Ignition 


AN  $8,000  car  with  poor  ignition  gives  you  much  less 
traveling  value  than  a  $ 2,000  car  with  perfect  ignition, 
c.  The  only  perfect  ignition  system  is  the  WITHERBEE.  If  you  have  an 
expensive  car  you  cannot  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  it  without  the 
WITHERBEE.  Batteries.  If  your  car  is  a  modest-priced  one,  you  must  have 
the  WITHERBEE  to  give  you  speed,  safety,  reliability  and  endurance. 

^  There  are  some  things  about  ignition  which  you  should  know  in  order  to 
get  greater  speed,  greater  safety,  greater  value  out  of  your  car;  drop  us  a  line 
requesting  No.  6  and  we  will  send  you  a  little  -booklet  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  you;  it’s  free. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 

Main  Office:  541  W.  43d  St.,  New  York 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  1429  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit,  260  Jefferson  Ave. 

Baltimore,  510  Continental 
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Car  Is  in  Its  Ignition 
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The  Public  Highway 


Her  Own  'Chauffeur 


an  Unusual 
Occurrence 


The  Enemy's  Downjafl 


from  Water 


Get  a  Jloraef’ 
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A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  born.  America  has  had  no  nobler 
citizen.  All  that  is  best  in  the  South,  or  in  the 

country,  seemed  to  centre  in  this  grave,  strong,  devoted 
man.  Before  the  war  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
brilliant  officer  in  the  army.  He  regretted  the  approaching 
conflict.  Sadly  he  took  his  place  in  it.  He  stood  throughout 
as  a  tower  of  strength,  a  centre  of  inspiration,  and  he  lived 
his  life  afterward  as  a  model  of  peaceful  and  self-respecting 
manhood.  Some  authorities  think  him  the  great- 
L  E  E  est  general  the  war  brought  forth;  some  do  not. 

Nobody  can  fail  to  see  in  him  a  man  in  whom 

every  part  of  our  country  must  rejoice,  of  whom  North  and 
South  should  alike  be  proud.  When  a  leader  is  so  virtuous  and 
so  great  he  becomes  a  heritage  for  every  American  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  time,  whether  that  American  dwell  one  side  of  the 

Potomac  or  the  other.  Lee  to-day  is  a  glory  to  the  under¬ 
standing  North,  even  as  Lincoln  is  a  glory  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  South.  They  stand  together  as  two  figures,  of  heroic  size, 
yet  of  perfect  human  nearness,  side  by  side  in  the  bitter  work¬ 
ing  out  of  history. 


'“THUNDERING  IN  THE  INDEX  is  not  a  habit  attached  to  the 
*  Governor  of  New  York.  He  makes  few  promises  before 
election — only  those  the  fulfilment  of  which  appears  to  his  cau¬ 
tious  mind  assured.  His  is  the  type  which  does  more  than  it 
foreshadows — the  type  which  works  hard  and  talks  little.  What 
astonishment  arose  to  heaven  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  have 
declared  his  intentions  with  less  restraint  after  taking  office  than 
before!  What  a  marvel  that  a  man  should  act  with  measure, 
with  modesty,  and  with  courage,  like  one  who 
FtM^H^UGH^s  knew  the  nature  of  his  office,  of  human  beings, 
and  of  duty;  like  one  who  loved  not  sounding 
words,  but  was  devoted  to  honest  accomplishment,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay!  The  manner  is  refreshing.  Calm  is  a  pleasing  attri¬ 
bute  of  strength.  Mr.  Hughes’s  recommendations  make  a  fine 
body  of  understanding,  daring,  and  good  sense,  but  we  urge  upon 
our  readers  one  of  them  especially — -one  which  Governor  Lolk 
has  recommended  also.  The  machine  politicians  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  blanket  ballot.  Now  is  the  chance  to  attack  it  vigorously. 
Will  the  people  wake  up  and  help  the  Governor? 


T 


HE  OLD  ALBANY  CHANT 


“Odell,  Bedell, 
Goodsell.  Oh,  hell!’’ 


has  been  abandoned.  In  spite  of  Raines  and  Grady,  a  new  spirit 
is  discernible.  This  is  due  only  in  part  to  tffie  elimination  of 
Odell  and  the  appearance  of  Governor  Hughes.  Significant  also 
to  the  party  that  has  acknowledged  Platt,  Odell,  and  “Lou” 
Payn  as  prophets  has  been  the  late  purification  of  the  State 
Senate.  Prom  the  list  of  statesmen  who  used  to  declare  that  the 
public’s  memory  of  a  wicked  deed  is  short  is  missing  “  Uncle 
Lou”  Goodsell,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
a^iw'Tn'y  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Corporations  (usually 
called  in  Albany  “Corpses”),  sidetracked  the  eighty- 
cent  gas  bill  for  more  than  a  year.  “Steve”  L’Hommedieu, 
stanch  friend  to  the  Niagara  power  grab,  and  “Old  Coggey,”  as 
Senator  Coggeshall  was  affectionately  known  by  those  who 
wanted  West  Street  in  New  York  City  turned  over  to  an  elevated 
railway  company,  are  not  there.  Twenty-six  of  the  fifty-one 
Senators  are  serving  their  first  terms.  “Barney”  Martin,  Pitz- 
gerald,  Riordan,  Loley,  and  Hawkins  of  New  York  City,  Keenan 
of  Queens,  and  Kehoe  of  Brooklyn  are  among  the  fifteen  “exes” 


who  stood  out  against  eighty-cent  gas  and  trusted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  short  memory.  Only  Grady  and  Prawley  remain.  Grady 
says:  “We’re  gettin’  too  good  here.  We  ought  to  be  sittin’  up 
in  the  clouds,  with  harps,  and  singin’.”  Why  is  Raines  in 

power  ?  The  members  are  aware  at  least  that  a  constituent’s 
memory  is  longer  than  the  fizzing  of  a  firecracker. 

Discriminating  against  the  negro  seems  to  be  a 

game  at  which  others  besides  Tillman,  Vardaman,  and  the 
“Jim  Crow”  railroads  can  play.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  a  worthy  rival  to  Senator  Dryden’s  philanthropic 
organization  in  Newark  for  providing  a  poor  widow  with  the 

means  to  bury  her  husband,  issued  an  order  to  its  agents  to 
accept  no  negro  risks  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Too  many 
die  to  make  the  business  profitable.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Jim  Jeffries,  champion,  announces  that  he  will  never  meet  Mr. 
Jack  Johnson,  a  husky  colored  gentleman  who  yearns  to  wear 
the  title,  in  the  prize  ring.  Mr.  Jeffries  says  tersely  that 
he  will  defend  his  honors  against  any  white  man  for  a  purse 
of  $50,000.  He  doesn’t  fear  Mr.  Johnson — not  at  all — only 
“no  gentleman  would  fight  a  nigger.  ”  Students  of  history, 

however,  are  recalling  that  only  eight  years  ago,  a  year  be¬ 

fore  he  became  champion  by  beating  Mr.  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  the 
Odysseus  of  the  squared  circle,  Mr.  Jeffries  fought  Mr.  Bob 
Armstrong,  a  colored  pugilist.  The  champion  is  finicky.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  Mr.  Jack  Johnson.  If  we 
recall  correctly  the  testimony  brought  out  when  hTnd^cap 
President  Hegeman’s  company  was  under  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee’s  probe,  the  prospective  colored  policy-holder 
in  the  Metropolitan  lost  less  by  his  exclusion  than  Mr.  John¬ 
son  is  deprived  of.  Even  Collier’s  has  been  accused  of  hypo¬ 
critical  discrimination,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  news¬ 
paper  which  is  known  to  fame  as  the  inciter  of  the  Atlanta 
riots.  The  “News”  in  this  instance  has  the  excuse  that  one 
of  our  branch  managers  issued  instructions  to  his  agents  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  capable  of  misinterpretation.  Our  salesmen  are 
told  to  treat  negroes  as  they  treat  every  kind  of  being — on  busi¬ 
ness  principles  solely.  Anybody  can  get  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  reading  this  paper  by  paying  cash.  Credit  is  a  question 
solely  of  experience  and  of  fact — whether  the  subscribers  are 
likely  to  deserve  credit.  This  overexpressive  agent  of  ours 
has  been  told  that  credit  is  to  be  given  to  colored  ministers, 
teachers,  professional  men,  and  others  whom  experience  shows 
to  be  safe  risks,  so  to  speak.  For  the  less  responsible  there 
is  always  the  resource  of  cash,  and  tlie  race  in  its  struggles 
( pace  the  Atlanta  “News”)  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  vast 
help  of  reading  this  illuminating  sheet. 

ALTHOUGH  MR.  FLOYD  IS  GOVERNOR  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  narrowness  of  his  escape  ought  to  have  its  beneficent 
effect.  Had  the  Lincoln  Republicans  not  supported  Floyd  a 
Democrat  would  be  Governor  to-day;  a  Democrat  admitted  by 
the  Lincoln  Republicans  to  be  a  superior  and  independent  man, 
as  Floyd  was  declared  by  them  to  -be  the  worst  possible  type 
of  low  office-seeker.  Those  Lincoln  Republicans 
stood  on  the  sonorous  phrases,  now  happily  obso-  B.  and  m. 
lescent,  about  working  inside  the  party,  etc.  If 
they  wished  to  be  taken  at  their  word,  they  might  have  beaten 
Burnham  for  the  Senatorship  or  lapsed  into  silence  for  a  while. 
As  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  itself,  we  expect  no 
light  to  dawn  on  it.  From  the  unhealthfulness,  discomfort,  dirt, 
uncertainty,  and  slowness  of  its  passenger  service,  to  its  political 
government  of  the  State,  it  is  highly  satisfied,  and,  unless  forced, 
will  remain  gladly  as  it  is. 
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WILL  MR.  UNTERMYER  and  his  committee  live  to  fight  an¬ 
other  day?  We  hope  they  will.  The  contest  for  control 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  is  not  yet  ended.  It  will  take  many  days  at  best  to 
count  the  ballots;  moreover,  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  will  use  to  the  full  the  legal  tactics  in  which  he  is  so 
resourceful  to  cut  down  the  vote  of  the  “ins”  on  the  ground 
of  technical  defects  in  many  of  their  ballots.  Nevertheless,  the 
best  opinion  is  that  the  “ins”  in  both  companies  will  win.  From 
the  facts  so  far  revealed  by  the  election,  certain  deductions 
can  be  drawn.  First,  the  “ins”  have  won,  when  they  should 
not  have  won,  by  the  inexcusable  supineness  and 
indifference  of  those  who  had  the  suffrage.  Here 
was  an  election  vastly  more  important  than  most 
political  elections.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  easily  exercised — 
you  need  not  register  in  advance,  you  need  not  walk  around 

the  corner  to  the  polls — you  need  only  sign  a  piece  of  paper, 

slip  it  in  an  envelope,  and  put  the  envelope  in  a  mail-box. 

To  the  doing  of  this  simple  act  the  voters  were  urged,  begged, 
and  cajoled  by  six  written  appeals  to  each  and  every  man, 
by  personal  requests  in  many  cases,  and  by  repeated  news¬ 
paper  exhortations.  And  yet  just  about  half  voted  out  of  those 
who  had  the  right  to  vote.  Secondly,  the  “ins”  have  won 

through  the  exertions  of  their  agents,  or,  in  other  words,  through 
a  force  they  had  no  right  to  use  as  they  are  generally  believed 
to  have  used  it. 


'"PHE  AGENTS  CAN  NOT  BE  stopped  from  taking  part  in 
1  elections.  They  work  not  on  salary  but  on  commission; 

and  probably  no  law  is  devisable  which  will  successfully  prevent 
their  using  their  own  time  to  solicit  votes.  But  it  can  per¬ 

haps  be  made  more  dangerous  for  officers  of  the  company  to 
act  as  motive  powers  upon  the  agents.  Moreover,  newspapers 
can  and  should  proclaim  as  loudly  as  type  may:  “Don’t 
give  your  ballot  to  an  agent.”  And  the  reasons  why  the 
agent  is  working  against  the  policy-holder’s  interest  and  for 
his  own  can  be  explained.  In  this  way  the  enormous 
power  of  the  agent  may  be  overcome.  In  the  beginning 
you  took  a  policy  from  him,  only  half  under- 
^  standing  what  you  were  about,  and  he  beguiled 

your  ballot  from  you  in  the  same  way.  But 
this  can  be  changed  by  a  newspaper  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion.  By  the  same  means  can  the  “too- indifferent-to-write-a- 
signature”  vote  be  brought  out.  Moreover,  proxies  can  be 
abolished.  Let  only  those  have  the  suffrage  who  have  the 
intelligent  interest  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the 
initiative  and  energy  to  make  that  choice  count.  Of  such  men 
as  are  capable  of  doing  this  a  vast  majority  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  “outs.”  If  Mr.  Untermyer’s  committee,  slightly 
reorganized  to  leave  no  flaw  in  the  front  of  its  appeal  to  public 
trust  and  confidence,  will  fight  again  another  day,  we  feel  some 
assurance  of  a  better  end. 


camp.  But 
heaven  is  on 
him  because 

WASTED 

TALENT 


HAD  THE  HONORABLE  MR.  RAISULI  been  born  in  New 
Jersey  instead  of  Morocco  he  would  doubtless,  by  now,  be 
engaged  in  some  profitable  Christian  business  under  the  great 
white  dome  at  Washington.  As  it  is  he  holds  a  paltry  gov¬ 
ernorship  in  a  Moorish  province,  whither  a  simple  Sultan  persists 
in  despatching  coast  artillery  to  drop  blank  resignations  into  his 
aisuli  won’t  resign,  because  the  justice  of  high 
his  side.  The  Moroccan  Government  is  pestering 
it  has  an  absurd  prejudice  against  organized 
piracy.  But  Raisuli  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He 
will  not  resign!  Not  while  there  is  a  tourist  to 
.rob  or  a  mosque  to  blackmail.  Breathes  there  a 
Moor  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  himself  has  said:  “This 
is  my  own,  my  native  graft?”  So  Raisuli  has  kissed  his  harem 
without  fear  or  favor,  has  embraced  his  many  mormonatic  wives 
and  sent  them  to  a  summer  hotel — first  having  deeded  over  to 
them  his  real  and  personal  property.  Like  many  another  poor 
but  dishonest  politician,  Raisuli  is  a  devoted  family  man.  Even 
in  the  heat  of  battle  he  thinks  of  his  home  often — often  enough 
to  go  round.  And  does  he  not  indulge  himself  in  deeper, 
sadder  thoughts,  such  as:  “Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
me  to  have  gone  into  insurance  as  a  young  man?” 
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OUR  NEIGHBOR  the  “Sun”  grabs  the  megaphone  of  print  to 
enlarge  the  dimensions  of  a  sonorous  scream.  In  its  leaded 
column,  the  uncertainty  where  irony  ceases  and  pathos  begins 
betrays  the  sudden  and  appalled  agitation  which  forced  the 
unwilling  cry.  The  fine  old  “Sun”  phrases,  “intellectual  obses¬ 
sion,”  “clamor  and  sophistry,”  “paternal  and  illustrious  ruler,” 
“intolerable  usurpation,”  do  not  march  in  the  usual  order  of  a 
“Sun”  argument;  rather  they  bound  forth  in  unintended  pro¬ 
fusion,  the  rockety  disorder  of  intellectual  panic.  The  burden 
of  it  all  appears  to  be  that  the  “Sun”  has  information,  from 
sources  not  now  known  to  the  rest  of  us,  that  there  is  afoot  a 
“fatuous  and  ignorant  meddling”  with  railroad  rates,  a  “reckless 
and  mischievous  effort”  to  effect  “a  io-per-cent  horizontal  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  of  transportation  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  special  enactment.”  As  to  the 
methods  suggested,  the  legality  or  the  constitutionality  of  them 
is  at  once  a  bigger  and  a  duller  question  than 
we  now  care  to  discuss.  If  the  thing  is  right,  why? 

the  method  will  be  found.  Assuming,  then,  the 

means,  why  not  ?  The  railroad  stockholder  has  had  his  share  of 
the  unprecedented  railroad  prosperity  which  the  “Sun”  eloquently 
describes;  the  railroad  workman  has  had  his  share;  now,  why  not 
the  shipper  ?  During  the  past  year  the  Union  Pacific  dividend 
has  been  raised  from  6  to  io  per  cent,  an  increase  of  66^3 
for  the  stockholder;  the  Pennsylvania  from  6  to  7,  an  increase  of 
\b2/l.  And  so  on,  for  a  score  more  of  roads.  And  railroad  after 
railroad  has  given  a  10  per  cent  raise  to  its  employees.  Organ¬ 
ized  capital  looks  out  for  number  one — no  need  of  solicitude  for 
it;  organized  labor  does  the  same;  the  unorganized  consumer 
of  railroad  service — the  small  business  man,  the  $2,000  a  year 

man — is  the  figure  between  these  two  millstones.  'Out  of  his 

pocket  has  come  the  melon  which  the  other  two  have  cut 
between  them.  He  pays  the  freight,  and  he  is  not  organized. 

He  is  the  one  who  most  needs  our  care.  Why  not  pass  to 

him  the  last  helping  of  prosperity? 

'"THE  DEBONAIR  CHARLIE  CLARK  said:  “We  will  send  the 
1  old  man  to  the  Senate,  or  we  will  send  him  to  the  poor- 
house;”  the  master  of  mines  paid  out  two  million  dollars  to 
corrupt  a  commonwealth :  doubtless  both  thought  they  were 
buying  an  “honor.”  That  term  in  the  Senate  ends  next  4th  of 
March,  and  Clark  will  never  return.  The  new  Montana  Legis¬ 
lature  would  not  elect  him  to  the  most  despised  office  within 
its  gift.  If  it  be  an  honor  to  be  without  peer  in  one  chosen  line, 
Clark  has  “honor.”  He  was  the  most  magnificent  corruptionist 
of  his  age.  In  eighteen  days  of  the  Montana 
Legislature  he  paid  $431,000  for  thirty-five  votes —  CLARK 

the  Senate  Committee  which  rejected  him  so  found. 

He  perverted  the  moral  sense  of  a  commonwealth,  making  vice  a 
vogue  and  the  virtue  that  resisted  his  money  a  despised  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  He  tried,  with  half  a  million  dollars,  to  bribe  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State — a  scholarly  and  honored  judge  told  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  witness-box  at  Washington.  On  the  night  of  the 
victory  of  his  money  he  spent  $30,000  for  free  champagne  for  a 
State.  For  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  his  briberies  Clark  is 
entitled  to  fame.  He  ranks  with  the  burglar  who  got  the  biggest 
booty,  the  swindler  who  dealt  in  the  highest  figures,  with  all 
criminals  of  the  sort  that  get  offers  from  dime  museums. 

SIMON  GUGGENHEIM  is  the  choice  of  the  Legislature  of 
Colorado  for  United  States  Senator.  It  is  widely  reported, 
through  the  press  of  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim’s  title  has  cost  him  $500,000.  More  specifically,  an  inter¬ 
viewer  who  writes  in  “  Ridgway’s  Weekly”  reports  himself  as 
addressing  the  new  Senator  thus:  “‘It  is  stated,  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  that  in  plain  language  you  have  bought 

your  election,  that  you  have  paid  into  the  campaign  another 
fund  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislature  the 
amounts  of  their  expenses.’”  And  Mr.  Guggenheim’s  response  is 
reported  to  have  been  calm,  unruffled,  and  matter-of-fact,  and  in 
these  words:  “  ‘There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  It  is  merely 
conducting  political  campaigns  as  they  are  conducted  in  these 

days.  The  money  I  have  contributed  has  helped  to  elect  these 
men,  and  naturally  they  feel  under  obligation  to  vote  for  me.’” 
These  reports  are  denied  by  Mr.  Guggenheim,  and  there  is 
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urgent  necessity  for  the  unbought  members  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature  to  inquire  into  their  truth,  and  if  they  aie  true  to 
examine  a  certain  three-volume  public  document  of  six  years 
ago,  entitled  “The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elec¬ 
tions  and  Privileges  into  the  Election  of  William  A.  Clark.” 
In  that  document  will  be  found  the  form  and  data  for  presenting 
to  the  United  States  Senate  a  memorial  against  the  seating  of 
Mr.  Guggenheim,  provided  the  reports  made  about  him  are  found 
to  represent  the  truth. 


'"THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  Municipal  Voters’  League  in 
1  Chicago  is  the  type  of  citizen  whom,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  city  is  more  likely  to  bring  to  the  front  than  some  of  its  popu¬ 
lous  rivals.  There  as  elsewhere  lawyers  are  more  likely  than  other 
men  to  be  found  in  public  life,  but  two  of  the  most  notable 
instances  of  civic  service  lately  have  been  furnished  by  physicians. 
The  new  president  of  the  League  is  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill, 
and  the  other  physician  to  whom  we  refer  is  Dr.  Frank 
Billings.  Both  of  these  men,  in  the  very  front  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  overburdened  with  labor  and  responsibility,  have  assumed 
heavy  responsibilities  for  the  State.  The  mere  list  of  the  civic 
activities  of  Dr.  Billings  during  the  last  ten 
citize<n<s  years  would  be  voluminous.  His  latest  and  most 
important  work  of  that  nature,  however,  was  when 
he  assumed,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Governor  Deneen,  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  These  institutions 
are  now  being  thoroughly  overhauled  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  highest  scientific  practise,  and  the  State  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Billings’s  knowledge, 
executive  ability,  and  power  of  work.  Dr.  Favill  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  general  life  of  the  City  Club,  and  last 
year  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Action  there.  He  is  much  in  earnest,  and,  with  his  great  ability, 
fine  character,  and  entire  disinterestedness,  the  Municipal  Voters’ 
League,  with  him  as  its  chief,  should  unquestionably  continue 
in  a  brilliant  manner  its  valuable  career. 


"THE  FUNC  I  ION  OF  EDUCATION  varies  with  the  population. 

I  The  rule  of  the  three  R’s  is  no, longer  absolute.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  compulsory  throughout  the  country,  but  it  may  mean 
one  thing  in  a  New  England  village  and  another  in  a  large 
city  congested  from  immigration.  The  age  is  one  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Of  music  and  drawing  many  dommon  schools  now  give 
enough  to  start  any  talent  that  may  exist  in  those  directions. 
The  high  schools  which  fit  girls  as  well  as  boys  for  commerce 
increase  in  numbers  every  year.  Normal  schools 
prepare  our  teachers.  In  some  cities  the  child 
may  be  carried,  on  the  taxpayers’  money,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  a  college  course.  Lately  we  have  gone 
a  step  further,  and,  not  satisfied  with  elaborate  opportunities  for 
the  sound,  average,  or  normal  child,  have  been  developing  train¬ 
ing  for  those  who  come  maimed  into  this  world — crippled  in 
body  or  handicapped  in  faculty.  The  crippled,  the  blind,  the 
dumb  have  been  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  but  the 
less  definitely  helpless  but  still  defective  children  have  been 
allowed  to  clog  the  wheels  of  progress. 


C  XPERIMENTS  ARE  BEING  MADE,  in  various  parts  of  the 
L.  country,  toward  educating  the  defective.  Ungraded  classes 
have  been  established  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
New  York.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  last-named  city  there 
are  now  forty-one  thoroughly  organized  ungraded  classes,  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  inspector,  and  the  work  will  be  ex¬ 
tended.  The  Board  of  Education  has  given  leaves  of  absence 
to  teachers  with  an  aptitude  for  this  work,  that 
-----  tlley  miSht  study  defective  children  in  State  insti¬ 
tutions.  Such  unfortunates  can  in  many  cases 
be  made  wage-earners,  and  can  usually  be  helped  to  many  of 
the  enjoyments  of  human  life;  an  advance,  surely,  from  those 
days  when  the  defective  child  sat  upon  a  high  stool  and  wore 
a  dunce’s  cap.  To-day,  when  a  child  is  slow  at  reading,  its 
eyes  are  examined  by  a  medical  inspector.  If  it  be  stupid  in 
response,  its  hearing  is  investigated.  In  general  the  training 
provided  for  the  defective  is  a  development  of  the  kindergarten 
idea — a  happy  environment  and  a  gentle  gradation  from  the 


concrete  to  the  abstract.  Such  children  are  often  as  starved 
for  sympathy  and  love  as  they  are  for  the  body’s  food;  and  the 
defective  mental  qualities  frequently  spring  from  malnutrition. 
In  many  homes  a  first  step  is  to  induce  mothers  to  substi¬ 
tute  milk  for  tea  or  coffee  and  cheerful  looks  for  gloom. 

AFIRE  IN  1903  deprived  Brooklyn  of  its  old  Academy  of 
Music.  Work  has  now  been  begun  upon  a  new  Academy, 
to  be  dedicated  in  a  year.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  old 
house  had  served  for  fairs,  balls,  grand  opera,  concerts,  lec¬ 
tures,  political  meetings.  In  it  had  been  seen  Booth,  Barrett, 
Irving,  Ristori.  There  for  years  Theodore  Thomas  gave  sym¬ 
phony  concerts.  From  Jenny  Lind  and  the  youthful  Patti,  the 
greatest  singers  had  filled  its  spaces.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Wendell  Phillips  had  spoken 
in  its  rooms.  Brooklyn  has  found  it  hard  to  get 
along  without  such  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  expres¬ 
sion.  The  millionaires  of  Brooklyn  are  comparatively  few,  and 
the  new  building  is  being  erected  by  the  people.  There  are 
twelve  hundred  shareholders  in  a  corporation  with  $1,000,000  as 
its  capital.  Brooklyn  has  done  well.  Only  $40,000  of  this  mil¬ 
lion  remains  to  be  subscribed,  but  if  the  plans  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  their  best  form  $200,000  extra  will  be  required. 


TOWELL,  HIMSELF  OF  BOSTON,  once  wrote  an  essay  upon 
L<  a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners.  The  Pilgrim  Mother 
has  taken  that  essay  unto  herself  and  is  to-day  remarking  on 


Wells,  who,  for  publi- 
Boston  in  a  trance  like 
If  Boston  slept  then, 
a  clarion  call  from  the 


FIE,  MR. 
WELLS! 


a  certain  condescension  in  Mr.  H.  G. 
cation,  recently  declared  that  he  found 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
she  awoke  with  a  start.  There  came 
peak  of  Bunker  Hill  saying:  “Why  are  we  called  the  Hub?’’ 
and  Beacon  Hill  answered,  saying:  “Because  we  revolve  within  a 
circle  of  light,  our  every  spoke  a  credit  to  civilization.  We 
are  the  Hub  of  the  Wheel  which  goes  by  concentric,  not 
eccentric,  force.  Starlike  we  sing  as  we  whirl. 

We  never  sleep.  Can  any  community  take  a  nap 
when  it  is  totally  surrounded  by  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  totally  inhabited  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson?  Let  British 
detractors  prate  of  the  calmness  of  Chicago  or  the  contentment 
of  New  York — but  do  not  interfere  with  Boston  in  her  scamper 
after  Progress!’’  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  listened  unto  the  voice 
of  the  hills  and  was  enthused.  And  being  enthused  he  said: 

“Boston  respects  money,  and  Boston,  sir,  carries  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  in  her  trousers  pocket.’’  Hush,  brother!  We  admire 
your  spirit,  but  the  simile  is  hasty.  Boston  is  never  less  than 
well  bred,  and  no  perfect  lady  would  do  what  you  mention. 


tion 
This 

aire.  No  such  serious 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  who, 
United  States  Senate, 
ness,  generosity,  which 
Good  nature  in  money 


league  with  the 
prevailing  weak- 


OCOTLAND  HAS  DISCOVERED  what  is  the  matter  with 
O  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  isn’t  the  billion  dollar  steel  combina- 
or  reformed  spelling.  Andrew  is  in  league  with  Satan, 
means  much  more  than  being  merely  a  Pittsburg  million- 

charge  has  ever  been  brought  against 
after  all,  is  only  in 
It  is  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
has  prejudiced  Scotland  against  him. 
matters  is,  to  the  Glasgow  soul,  a  vice 
in  itself.  Andrew  is  like  the  prodigal  Lowlander;  he  no  sooner 
comes  to  town  than  “bang  gangs  anither  saxp’nce.’’  And  what 
has  he  been  doing  in  Covenanter  Scotland  with 
that  ill-gotten  saxp’nce?  Purchasing  haggis  for  oldVIck 
the  humble,  buying  oats  for  the  invalid  ?  No  ! 

He  has  lavished  his  needless  American  bawbee  on  pipe-organs 
for  Presbyterian  churches!  Oratorio  music,  the  o’er-artful  strains 
of  Handel  and  Haydn,  shall  float  through  the  blue  Sabbath 
and  supplant  the  pious  hymns  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  rendered  feelingly  with  the 
sical  instrument  than  the  human  nose, 
lakes  to  New  Jersey  colleges,  libraries 
when  he  takes  to  presenting  pipe-organs 
he  had  better  ca  canny.  The  Scotch 
than  they  know 
many  points  in 
conditions  of  servitude. 


aid  of  no  sweeter  mu- 
Mr.  Carnegie  may  give 
to  Indiana  towns,  but 
to  the  Kirk  o’  Scotland 
know  the  Devil  better 
the  trusts — which  two  admirable  institutions  have 
common,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
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THE  HARRIMAN  RAILROAD  EMPIRE 


This  map  includes  only  those  roads  of  which  Harriman  controls  so  large  an  interest  as  to  be  dominant  in  their  management.  The  roads  in  which  he  has  an  interest  ranging  from  four  to  twelve 
per  cent  of  their  capital  stocks  would  cover  another  25,000  miles.  The  three  lines  west  of  Salt  Lake  City  are  parallel,  and  their  common  ownership  is  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 


INVESTIGATING  HARRIMAN 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  IS  DELVING  INTO  HIS  OWNERSHIP  OF  COMPETING  LINES 


THE  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  cried  “halt”  to  Edward  H. 
Harriman.  The  action  comes  at  an 
inconvenient  time  for  Mr.  Harriman, 
for  he  set  out,  six  months  ago,  on 
a  career  of  aggrandizement  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  made  him  master  of  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
As  it  is,  he  is  master  of  one-eighth.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  contemplated  a  huge  railroad  trust, 
which  should  include  obviously  parallel  and 
competing  lines,  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
Sherman  law. 

Here  are  the  roads  which  make  up  the  main 
body  of  the  “Harriman  system.”  Of  these 
roads  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  immediate  asso¬ 
ciates  own  either  all  the  stock  or  so  much  of 
it  that  their  control  is  unquestionable: 

MILEAGE  CAPITALIZATION 

Union  Pacific,  including  Ore¬ 
gon  Short  Line  and  Oregon 

River  and  Navigation  Co.  5,354.42  $636,000,000 

Southern  Pacific  ....  9,142.01  300,000,000 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Harriman,  or  one 
of  the  above  companies,  owns  enough  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  following  companies  to 
control  them,  or  else  has  a  traffic  agreement 
with  them  such  as  to  make  them  conclusively 
a  part  of  his  “system”: 

MILEAGE  CAPITALIZATION 

Baltimore  and  Ohio.  .  4,52303  $217,500,000 

Illinois  Central  ...  4  374.04  95,040,000 

S.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  251  14,000,000 

S.  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles  512.33  25,000,000 

Chicago  and  Alton  .  .  .  915.23  40,000,000 

Over  and  above  these,  Mr.  Harriman  and 
his  companies  have,  during  the  past  six 
months,  bought  so  heavily  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies  as  to  give  them  substantial 
influence: 

MILEAGE  CAPITALIZATION 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and 

Santa  Fe . 9>3°3-93  $283,486,000 

New  York  Central  .  .  12,543.56  150,000,000 

St.  Paul . 7,i3S-75  107,511,300 

N  -rthwestern  ....  7,408.13  100,000,000 

Mr.  Harriman’s  “control”  of  this  stupendous 
railroad  mileage  is  exercised  in  many  ways. 
Union  Pacific  is  the  central  body.  Of  this  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  friends  own  a  clear  majority 
of  the  stock.  In  turn  the  Union  Pacific  treas¬ 
ury  owns  all  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
Oregon  River  and  Navigation  Company  stock, 
and  enough  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  to 
control  that  road.  The  other  blocks  of  stock 
are  divided  between  the  Union  Pacific  treasury 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  treasury.  As  to 
l  he  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles  road',  there  is 
no  ownership  of  stock  ;  but  Mr.  Harriman  has 
With  William  A.  Clark,  the  owner  of  the 
road,  an  agreement  for  ninety-nine  years  that 
this  road,  which  is  a  competing  line  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  will  maintain  the  same  rates 
as  the  Southern  Pacific. 

'Over  all  these  lines  Mr.  Harriman  is  an 
autocrat  in  a  sense  that  no  other  railroad  man 
approaches.  All  the  subsidiary  roads  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  Union  Pacific.  Within  the  board 
ot, directors  of  Union  Pacific  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee;  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission’s  investigation  has  already 


Proportion  of  the  Capital  Stock  Owned  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  His  Associates 

Capital  Harriman 
stock.  Percentage. 

Union  Pacific,  including  Oregon  Short 
River  and  Navigation  Co. 

Line  and  Oregon 

.  $566,000,000 

Majority 

Southern  Pacific . 

.  300,000,000 

Majorit}' 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

.  .  .  .  40,000,000 

5° 

Illinois  Central  ..... 

30 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 

.  .  .  .  14,000,000 

63 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  . 

284,000,000 

7.61 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  common 

.  152,750,000 

21 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  preferred  . 

.  .  .  .  60,000,000 

12 

New  York  Central . 

7-97 

Northwestern . 

3-32 

St.  Paul . 

6 

EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN 

When  Edward  H.  Harriman  was  fifteen  years  old  his  father,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  had  a 
pastorate  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  which  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  To-day 
Mr.  Harriman  controls  railroads  which  aggregate  three  thousand  million  dollars  in  capital 
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developed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  executive  committee  has  consisted 
of  ratifications  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  official  acts. 

For  four  years  now  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  have  been 
merged,  with  Mr.  Harriman  at  their  head; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has 
owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  For  all  that  time  many  people  have 
considered  that  since  these  are  competing 
lines,  this  is  the  same  sort  of  violation  of 
Federal  law  as  was  the  common  ownership  of 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  by  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  broke  up.  But  there  was  always 
some  doubt  whether  the  Union  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  really  were  parallel  and  com¬ 
peting  lines,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law ;  and  had  Mr.  Harriman  been  content 
with  dominating  about  one-eighth  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States,  probably  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  dogs  would  have  continued  to  sleep. 
But  his  restless  ambition  has  led  him  into 
reckless  merging  of  the  most  obviously  par¬ 
allel  lines.  West  of  the  Mississippi  four  of 
the  lines  in  which  he  is  heavily  interested,  and 
two  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  competing 
lines  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  act. 

His  aim  was  to  make  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  not  merely  a  railroad  running 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  but,  in  addition, 
a  great  banking  and  holding  company,  which 
should  hold  in  its  treasury  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  or  at  least  enough  to  give  control  of 
half  a  dozen  great  trunk  lines  stretching  twice 
from  sea  to  sea  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
The  same  attorney  who  represented  the  United 
States  Government  successfully  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Securities  merger  of  parallel  lines,  Frank 
B.  Kellogg  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  Government  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  present  suits. 

Another  point  of  attack  by  the  Government 
will  be  the  Union  Pacific’s  ownership  of  coal 
lands.  The  road  owns  many  square  miles  of 
coal  lands  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  much  of  these  Were  obtained  by 
fraud.  Moreover,  the  Union  Pacific  is  alleged 
to  have  practised  the  same  sort  of  discrim¬ 
ination  that  brought  the  Pennsylvania  into 
trouble.  Small  owners  of  coal  lands  along 
the  Union  Pacific  complain  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  persuade  that  road  to  build  sidings, 
or  to  give  them  cars  when  sidings  are  built. 
Also,  Mr.  Harriman’s  freight  rates  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  overhauled  under  the  authority 
of  the  recent  rate  law.  His  freight  rates  are 
much  higher  than  the  average  for  the  other 
roads  of  the  country.  It  is  these  heavy  freight 
rates  paid  by  shippers  over  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  that  have  furnished 
the  funds  for  Mr.  Harriman  to  make  his  enor¬ 
mous  investments  in  the  stock  of  other  roads. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Harriman  may  be  said  to  have 
courted  the  present  investigation,  not  only  by 
his  recent  reckless  purchasing  of  competing 
lines,  but  also  by  his  sensational  dividend 
declarations  last  summer,  when  he  raised  the 
Union  Pacific  dividend  from  six  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  put  the  Southern  Pacific  on  a  five 
per  cent  basis. 
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A  piece  of  New  York  State  road  BEFORE  macadamizing  The  same  road  AFTER  treatment  by  the  State  Engineer 

THE  LEADING  GOOD  ROADS  STATE 

Fifty  million  dollars  to  build  7,500  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  appropriated  by  New  York  State, 
and  the  work  is  now  under  way.  In  Pennsylvania  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  for  good  roads.  Smaller  amounts  are  being  expended  in  seventeen  other  States 


NEW  YORK  is  that  one  of  the  States  that  at 
the  present  moment  supplies  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  progress  of  the  good- 
roads  movement.  Legislation  which  will 
receive  some  finishing  touches  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Legislature  will  put  this  State 
where  her  rank  in  wealth  and  development  have 
long  demanded  she  should  stand,  in  the  van  of  the 
road-building  States.  A  road-map  of  the  State  is  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Legislature  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  plan  for  building  some  seven 
thousand  miles  of  first-class  macadam  road,  approxi¬ 
mately  during  the  next  ten  years,  by  expenditure  of 
the  $50,000,000  made  available  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  voted  by  the  people  in  1905  authorizing 
the  State  to  bond  itself  in  this  amount  for  that  purpose. 
The  map  is  submitted  in  pursuance  of  the  amended 
Higbie-Armstrong  act,  or,  as  it  is  also  known,  Chapter 
115  of  the  Laws  of  1898.  Under  this  law  692  miles 
of  such  road  have  already  been  constructed.  The  act 
provides  that  the  town  pay  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  the  county  not  more  than  thirty  five  per  cent, 
and  the  State  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  any  highway 
petitioned  for  by  a  locality  and  approved  by  the  State 
Engineer  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county. 
Only  minor  modifications  in  the  plan  may  be  looked  for 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  An  important  feature 
of  the  bond  issue  is  that  the  State  is  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  bonds  which  will  provide  funds  to  be  advanced 
for  payment  of  the  counties’  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
work,  which  the  counties  are  to  repay  to  the  State, 
having  a  term  of  years  in  which  to  do  so.  A  slight 
constitutional  defect  has  been  discovered  in  this  pro¬ 
vision,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  Legislature 
will  remedy  the  defect. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  highway  improvement 
means  that  at  the  end  of  some  ten  years,  at  a  cost  to 
the  people  of  about  $5,000,000  a  year,  the  State  of  New 
York  will  have  approximately  7,500  miles  of  country 
roads  of  the  highest  grade.  These  highways  will  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  the  counties.  They  will 
form  a  unified  system  of  great  arteries  and  veins  of 


traffic  traversing  the  State  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
connecting  all  the  principal  villages  and  cities  and 
reaching  into  its  remotest  corners.  There  are  in  the 
State  a  total  of  about  75,000  miles  of  public  highway, 
outside  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages.  Hence  ten 
per  cent  of  these  will  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  near 
future  by  this  one  act  of  State  aid. 

No  More  “  Working  Out  the  Road  Tax  ” 

T'HE  wise  legislation  which  had  its  inception  in  1898, 
A  however,  provides  for  much  more  than  this.  The 
Higbie-Armstrong  act  is  supplemented  by  the  Fuller- 
Plank  act  of  that  year,  familiarly  known  as  the  Money- 
System  act,  of  a  type  generally  adopted  in  States 
having  State  aid  laws.  It  provides  that  to  every  town 
which  abandons  the  primitive  plan  by  which  every 
citizen  “works  out’’  his  road  tax  with  pick  and  shovel 
or  team,  and  instead  raises  its  tax  in  cash,  the  State 
will  pay  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  this  amount.  This 
improved  system  has  been  rapidly  adopted  by  the 
towns,  so  that  533  towns  now  care  for  their  roads 
under  this  system  against  399  which  do  not.  No  less 
than  65  towns  adopted  the  money  system  during  the 
past  year.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  State  is  now 
under  this  provision  is  graphically  shown  on  the  En¬ 
gineer’s  map.  There  are  now  under  it  fully  45,000 
miles  of  road  out  of  the  total  75,000  in  the  State.  The 
roads  maintained  under  this  act  are  to  be  those  not 
improved  under  the  Higbie  -  Armstrong  act.  They 
will  serve  as  the  capillary  net  of  feeders  to  the  great 
main  trunks  built  and  maintained  under  that  law,  and 
thus  complete  this  splendid  system  of  State-improved 
highways.  Nor  are  the  roads  for  which  the  Higbie- 
Armstrong  act  provides  by  any  means  the  only  “good” 
roads.  At  present,  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  1,501 
miles  of  other  roads  surfaced  with  crushed  stone  and 
3,754  miles  surfaced  with  gravel,  or  5,255  miles  of  road 
falling  but  a  few  degrees  short  of  the  Higbie-Armstrong 
roads  in  excellence. 

According  to  ex-State  Engineer  Van  Alstyne  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  roads  improved  under  State  aid 


virtually  represent  the  first-class  roads  in  the  State, 
and  these  roads  have  all  come  into  being  in  their  im¬ 
proved  shape  since  1898.  That  in  itself  is  a  good  show¬ 
ing  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in 
other  States.  But  the  present  conditions  in  New  York 
have  their  greatest  significance  in  the  marked  accelera¬ 
tion  in  the  progress  in  good  road  building  which  they 
illustrate.  Every  good  road  anywhere  in  the  country 
has  been  an  incentive  to  build  others  like  it,  but  in 
New  York  the  forward  stride  shown  by  the  action  now 
under  way  is  startling. 

And  the  people  of  this  State  are  getting  roads  for 
their  money  that  they  can  be  proud  of.  The  roads 
under  the  Higbie-Armstrong  law  are  constructed  by 
contract,  according  to  the  best  of  engineering  knowl¬ 
edge,  under  supervision  of  the  State  Engineer,  at  a 
cost  averaging  $8,000  per  mile.  How  expensive  some 
of  these  roads  can  be  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
West  Point-Cornwall  road,  in  Orange  County,  where 
2.47  miles  are  estimated  to  cost  $225,000.  This  is  the 
most  expensive  road  planned  for.  Its  great  cost  is  due 
to  the  necessity  for  much  rock  excavation.  In  general 
these  roads  are  about  as  expensive  as  those  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  so.  They  are  hard, 
firm,  smooth,  practically  waterproof,  and  capable  of 
bearing  the  heaviest  loaded  farm  wagon.  They  aver¬ 
age  in  total  width  of  roadway  about  twenty-two  feet, 
of  which  from  twelve  to  sixteen  are  macadam,  the 
crushed  stone  having  a  depth  after  rolling  of  six  inches. 
Trap  rock,  limestone,  granitic  rock,  and  field  stone  are 
the  materials  used,  acording  to  locality.  They  are 
equipped  with  guide-posts  with  metal  signs,  giving  dis¬ 
tances.  At  half-mile  intervals  are  signs  bearing  the 
legend,  embodying  a  roadmaker’s  wisdom:  “Do  not 
drive  in  one  track.  Use  wide  tires.” 

To  the  farmer  these  roads  mean  that  he  can  drive 
with  triple  the  load  that  his  horses  drew  before,  and 
that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  under  good  mainte¬ 
nance;  that  he  will  save  in  wear  and  tear  and  time 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  his  wagon  transportation ;  that 
he  will  gain  in  social  comforts,  in  facilities  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  in  ease  of  contact  with  the 
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rest  of  the  world  through  free  mail  delivery,  and 
in  other  ways  that  will  enhance  the  attractiveness 
and  opportunities  of  his  life.  To  the  driver  of  horses 
or  automobiles  for  pleasure  they  will  mean  a  boon  that 
should  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  road  travel  in 
the  Empire  State.  Amendments  to  the  various  laws 
relating  to  highways  have  given  to  the  State  Engineer 
such  control  over  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  im¬ 
proved  with  State  money  that  much  better  results  are 
assured  in  keeping  them  in  condition  than  was  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  old  system  of  go-as-you-please,  with  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  untrained  highway  commis¬ 
sioners  and  road  overseers.  The  Road  Red  Book  re¬ 
cently  issued  from  his  office  is  packed  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  mandatory  directions  for  officials  having  these 
roads  in  charge,  and  a  force  of  State  inspectors  and  su¬ 
pervisors  will  in  future  look  after  the  faithful  execution 
of  these  instructions.  The  latest  kinks  in  the  care  of 
roads  are  being  applied  or  experimented  with,  as,  for 
instance,  the  application  of  oil  or  tar  to  road  surfaces 
for  their  preservation  and  to  allay  the  dust  that  with 
the  increase  of  automobile  travel  has  become  an  ever¬ 
growing  nuisance,  even  on  roads  otherwise  excellent. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement  Spreading 

THE  day  when  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  connected  by  macadamized  high¬ 
ways,  which  authorities  on  this  subject  tell  us  is  surely 
coming,  has  been  brought  much  nearer  by  the  work  on 
which  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  engaged.  While 
the  vista  of  long-distance  jaunts  by  automobile  on 
perfect  roads,  such  as  is  opened  by  plans  like  that 
for  improving  a  road  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
now  agitated  by  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Road 
Association,  or  that  outlined  by  a  bill  in  Congress  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Cumberland  Road,  from 
Cumberland  to  St.  Louis,  may  exist  still  merely  as 
vision,  the  perfection  of  these  roads  of  New  York  is  a 
reality  close  at  hand. 

Here  are  some  of  the  indications  of  the  assured  posi¬ 
tion  won  for  the  good-roads  campaign:  a  Federal  bureau 
of  increasing  efficiency  and  scope ;  the  office  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  collects 
and  disseminates  information  of  service  to  communities 
desiring  to  improve  their  roads,  stimulating  interest  by 


pamphlet,  lecture,  and  object-lesson  roads  or  by  direct 
personal  instruction  and  supervision  by  its  engineers, 
now,  moreover,  enabled  to  give  a  postgraduate  course 
to  qualified  young  men  in  the  study  of  road  engineer¬ 
ing  ;  a  powerful  national  organization,  the  National 
Good  Roads  Association,  represented  by  an  increasing 
membership  in  thirty-eight  States,  and  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  aid  and  instruction  and  in  working 
for  better  legislation;  the  enlistment  in  active  partici- 
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MARKS  OF  PROGRESS  TOWARD  GOOD  ROADS 

Expenditure  of  $50,000,000  in  ten  years  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  equal 
amount  to  be  provided  by  counties  and  towns, 
a  total  of  $100,000,000. 

Expenditure  of  $6,000,000  in  six  years  author¬ 
ized  by  Pennsylvania,  with  an  additional 
$1,500,000  from  counties  and  townships,  a  total 
of  $7,500,000. 

State  aid,  State  cooperation  or  supervision  in 
the  construction  of  good  roads  is  given  by: 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  California,  Michigan,  and  Washington. 
—In  all,  19  out.  of  45. 


pation  of  great  railroad  corporations,  of  the  Governors 
of  most  of  the  States,  of  bodies  of  automobilists  and  of 
lovers  of  rural  beauty ;  and,  finally,  under  the  impulse 
of  this  agitation,  the  actual  construction  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  excellent  country  roads. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  surely.  Yet  in  this  enumera¬ 
tion  is  not  included  the  greatest  gain  of  all.  The 
amount  of  actual  road-building  still  leaves  a  vast  deal 
to  be  done  before  this  broad  land  can  be  said  to  be  even 


passably  supplied  with  highways  fit  for  traffic  every 
day  of  the  year.  The  terror  of  the  impassable  country 
road,  with  its  mud  hub-deep,  or  with  ruts  that  threaten 
general  dislocation  of  the  human  frame,  still  lurks  in  a 
thousand  counties.  It  is  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
the  various  States  providing  for  State  assistance,  finan¬ 
cial  and  supervisory,  to  the  smaller  voting  units  and 
localities  that  the  greatest  step  forward  is  to  be  noted. 
It  was  early  recognized  that  out  of  merely  local  efforts 
for  improvement,  handicapped  by  a  want  of  adequate 
funds,  of  technical  knowledge,  and  by  the  hampering 
influences  of  local  interest  in  the  selection  of  routes 
and  road-building  material,  little  good  could  come. 
For  the  greatest  profit  to  all  it  was  necessary  that  the 
State  should  take  charge,  and  that  the  cities  should 
assume  a  share  of  the  taxation  for  country  roads  from 
which  they  too  would  benefit. 

More  States  Falling  in  Line 

'THE  roll  of  the  States  granting  State  aid  has  grown 
steadily  since  New  Jersey,  some  years  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  took  the  lead  in  1891.  The  last  official  report 
shows  that  during  1905  no  less  than  147  bills  touch¬ 
ing  various  phases  of  road  administration  were  en¬ 
acted  into  law  by  thirty-one  States.  In  1893,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Inquiries,  now  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  was  created,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Jersey  the  statutes  of  all  these  States  lacked  such 
provision.  In  the  single  year  of  1905  alone,  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Washington  formally  adopted  State  aid  laws, 
and  a  highway  commission  was  created  in  Minnesota. 
There  had  previously  been  adopted  measures  em¬ 
bodying  some  of  the  principles  of  State  aid,  State 
cooperation  or  supervision,  by  all  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  and  California. 

“The  principle  of  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  the  civil  subdivisions  thereof,’’  comments  M.  O. 
Eldridge  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  “is  meeting 
with  popular  favor  throughout  the  country,  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  work  are  greater  and  more  numerous 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  ever 
contemplated.” 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

A  TRIBUTE  BY  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FREDERICK  DENT  GRANT 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Union  Commander-in-Chief  contributes  the  following  appreciation  of  the  career  and  personality  of  the  great  Confederate  Commander  on 
the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  General  Lee's  birth ,  which  will  be  celebrated  at  the  old  Confederate  capital,  Richmond ,  Virginia,  January  19 


South  had  perfect  confidence  in  him — the  same 
sort  of  enthusiasm  for  him  that  his  friends  felt. 
With  Lee  at  the  front,  thoughtful,  experienced, 
calm,  conservative,  there  was  no  nervousness  at 
Richmond.  The  smallest  landholder,  as  well  as 
Jefferson  Davis  himself,  felt  that  the  right  man 
was  in  command. 

The  South  was  behind  Lee;  he  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Richmond ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
point,  his  whole  army  believed  in  him.  He  was 
a  model  man,  had  been  a  model  cadet  at  West 
Point,  and  his  thoughtful  care  of  his  men  en¬ 
deared  them  to  him.  Once  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lee 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  bundle  of  socks, 
and  said  that  he  had  just  distributed  263  pairs  to 
the  Stonewall  brigade. 

My  own  impression  of  the  man,  of  course,  has 
been  obtained  largely  from  what  I’ve  heard  my 
father  say  of  him.  At  Appomattox,  General 
Grant  met  him,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
noble-hearted,  high-minded  man  who  had  simply 
taken  a  different  view  on  a  very  vital  subject. 
That  winning  personality,  which  had  charmed 
the  whole  South,  appealed  strongly  to  my  father. 

General  Lee  was  a  beautiful,  lovable  character ; 
he  was  the  best  type  of  Christian  gentleman.  In 
his  military  character  he  lived  up  to  his  motto: 
“In  planning,  all  dangers  should  be  seen;  in 
action  none,  unless  very  formidable.”  He  came 
of  good  stock— he  was  the  son  of  “Light-Horse 
H ar r y ” — and  of  a  family  that  was  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  to  attract  a  following. 
Few  men  have  been  so  human,  and  at  the 
same  time  held  the  confidence  of  military  men. 


MY  FATHER,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  knew 
Lee  and  admired  and  respected  him. 
They  were  both  in  the  Mexican  War, 
Lee  serving  on  General  Scott’ s  staff,  and  my 
father  as  a  regimental  lieutenant.  They  met  at 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  1847,  and,  in  1865,  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox,  General  Lee  told  my  father  that  he 
remembered  that  early  meeting  very  well. 

Lee  went  out  of  West  Point  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  in  1829;  my  father’s 
class  was  1843.  Up  to  1861,  therefore,  Lee  had 
seen  over  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  army. 
Like  General  Grant,  he  won  promotion  and  com¬ 
mendation  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  He  was 
brevetted  Colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec. 
He  went  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
with  a  long  and  brilliant  record  as  a  soldier 
behind  him. 

It  was  my  father’s  judgment  that  General  Lee 
was  a  great  defensive  soldier.  It  is  a  quality 
that  is  exceedingly  valuable;  and,  considering 
that  the  problem  of  the  South  was  to  meet  and 
beat  back  the  invading  troops  from  the  North, 
no  better  man  could  have  been  found  to  direct 
the  Confederate  forces.  He  showed  real  genius 
in  his  disposition  of  his  forces,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  made  them  safe,  en¬ 
trenched  them  and  secured  his  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  turning  over  the  task  of  reconnoitring 
the  Union  position  to  “Jeb”  Stuart. 

One  of  his  greatest  assets  as  a  military  leader 
was  his  personality.  Every  one  who  met  him 
was  charmed,  and  impressed  by  his  force.  The 
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THIRTY  HORSES  ON  WHEELS 

A  gasoline  tractor  hauling  disk  gang-plows  cutting  a  six-foot  furrow:  thirty  acres  per  day 


A  steam  tractor  operating  a  thrasher  by  long  belt  and  pulley  on  the  open  prairie 


FORERUNNERS  OF  THE  POWER  WAGON 


By  JAMES  E.  HOMANS 


A  Prosperity-Builder 


NEARLY  twenty  years  before  Daimler,  Benz, 
Levassor,  De  Dion,  and  other  pioneers  had 
begun  developing  the  automobile  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  motor  road  traction,  in  the  shape  of 
the  steam  traction  engine,  was  an  established 
achievement  of  increasing  importance  in  agriculture 
and  kindred  industries. 

The  traditional  steam  traction  engine  bears  a  general 
vague  resemblance  to  a  railroad  locomotive,  having  a 
horizontal  tubular  boiler  mounted  upon  a  running 
frame.  Its  broad-tired  road  wheels,  provided  with 
clips  to  promote  traction,  are  driven  from  the  engine, 
usually  set  on  top  of  the  boiler,  through  a  train  of  spur 
gears  or  some  form  of  sprocket  chain.  Such  engines 
are  used  to  drag  plows  and  harrows  over  large  fields, 
and  for  driving  thrashers,  binders,  separators,  sawmills, 
etc.,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  power  may 
be  disconnected  from  the  road  wheels  and  used  to  drive 
a  pulley  belted  to  any  outside  machine.  A  single  tractor 
and  its  separator  may  do  the  work  of  an  entire  neigh¬ 
borhood;  moving  rapidly  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  thrashing  the  grain  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  required  with  horse- 
operated  machines.  The  tractor  can  also 
drag  portable  sawmills,  haul  loads  of 
cut  logs,  pull  down  trees,  and  extract 
stumps.  Tractors  of  large  power  have,  on 
occasions,  done  effective  work  at  house- 
moving.  Tractors  hauling  trains  of  loaded 
farm  wagons  to  market— highway  freight 
trains — are  among  the  confident  prospects 
of  the  near  future,  being  already  so  used 
in  Australia. 

Tractor  to  the  Rescue 


'THE  traction  engine  has  made  possible 
the  large-scale  farming  of  our  great 
prairie  countries,  where  the  conditions 
involve  the  positive  necessity  of  break¬ 
ing  and  plowing  all  the  land  in  wide 
tracts,  and  of  harvesting  the  crops  as 
nearly  at  the  same  date  as  possible. 
Meantime,  with  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  horses  and  the  constantly 
decreasing  supply  of  reliable  laborers, 
machinery  has  become  the  only  solution. 

From  the  long  ox  team  and  the  huge 
breaker  plow,  which  were  able  to  turn 
over  between  two  and  three  acres  daily, 


About  1875  the  traction  engine  (at  that  time  a  very 
primitive  construction)  began  to  crowd  the  farm  engine, 
but  for  nearly  ten  years  the  demand  was  about  equal 
for  the  two  types.  All  this  time  the  horse-power  was 
being  crowded  farther  back  to  the  frontier  territories. 
To-day  the  modern  traction  engine  practically  controls 
the  field,  with  the  exception  of  the  territories  where  the 
traction  engine  can  not  be  used  economically,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  roads,  also  owing  to  agricultural 
conditions. 

Up  to  the  year  1870  the  combined  average  output 
of  sweep  (or  lever)  horse-powers — machines  operated 
by  horses  moving  in  a  circle  and  thus  rotating  a  master- 
wheel — was  between  seven  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
annually  for  all  American  manufacturers.  The  average 
output  at  this  time  was  about  eight  hundred  horse¬ 
powers,  which  gradually  fell  to  the  current  average  of 
forty  horse-powers  in  1904.  The  use  of  tractors  was 
constantly  increasing,  in  the  mean  time,  and  at  the 
present  date,  according  to  conservative  estimate,  they 


A  FREIGHT  TRAIN  AT  LARGE 

A  steam  roller-tractor  hauling  six  w.igons  loaded  with  “  road  metal  ’’—total  weight  of  train  forty  tons 


the  line  of 

development  was  through  the  horse-drawn  sulky  plow, 
to  the  gang-plows  of  a  later  day,  which  gave  the  first 
suggestion  that  large  areas  could  be  quickly  treated. 
The  English  steam  tractor  appeared  at  this  juncture 
to  solve  the  entire  problem  at  a  stroke.  It  virtually 
eliminated  the  horse  and  greatly  reduced  the  demand 
for  labor  that  had  so  long  failed  to  evoke  an  adequate 
supply. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  grain  and  seed  crops  of 
this  country  were  thrashed  by  horse-power  outfits  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  During  the  sixties,  the  farm  engine 
made  its  appearance  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
horse-power  for  thrashing  purposes  in  the  Middle  West. 


are  used  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
thrashermen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  besides 
finding  increasing  favor  in  plowing,  grading,  and  road¬ 
building,  freighting  (in  mining  and  lumbering  regions), 
and  for  the  ditching  and  irrigating  operations  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  advantages  of  the  steam  tractor  for  plowing  are 
inestimable.  It  has  made  possible  the  full  utilization 
of  evanescent  opportunities,  as  existing  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  in  a  manner  all  but  impossible 
with  the  use  of  animal  traction,  except  on  a  scale  pro¬ 
hibitively  immense. 

Thus,  it  has  created  the  profitable  flax-growing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Dakotas  and  Canada.  As  is  well  known, 
one  good  flax  crop  will  often  pay  for  the  first  cost  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  raised.  However,  this  is  true 
only  of  the  early-planted  flax ;  the  late  flax  is  considered 
greatly  inferior.  The  traction  engine,  capable  of  break¬ 
ing  between  twenty  and  thirty  acres  per  day — or  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  sixty,  if  operated  also  at  night — 
enables  the  farmer  to  readily  prepare  his  land  for 
planting  the  crop  early  in  the  spring,  thus  ensuring 
the  more  profitable  harvest. 


falls  in  this  arid  section.  It  has  been  observed,  more¬ 
over,  that  if  the  ground  be  turned  over  when  it  is 
moist,  and  seeded  at  just  the  right  time,  it  will  produce 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
to  the  acre,  while  if  it  is  plowed  when  dry  the  yield 
will  be  not  more  than  half  of  this,  and,  even  then,  very 
uncertain.  Owing  to  the  constant  winds,  the  ground 
quickly  dries  out,  so  that  the  farmer  who  depends  on 
horses  for  plowing  will  not  get  many  acres  plowed 
before  the  ground  is  dry  and  his  opportunity  gone  for 
another  year.  The  owner  of  a  traction  engine,  by 
working  day  and  night,  can  in  a  week’s  time  turn  over 
half  a  section  of  land  (three  hundred  and  twenty  acres) 
while  the  ground  is  still  moist,  and,  as  a  result,  reap  a 
bounteous  harvest.  Under  such  methods,  a  region 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  a  desert  is  being 
converted  into  a  valuable  farming  country,  and  is  add¬ 
ing  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  traction 
engine  is  the  agent  of  the  redemption. 

The  demand  for  traction  engines  in  road-building  has 
led  to  the  development  of  another  type  of 
machine,  the  combined  road-roller  and 
tractor,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  fixed 
power  plant.  Such  machines,  as  built  by 
several  leading  companies,  are  able  to 
haul  long  trains  of  trailer  wagons  loaded 
with  “road  metal,”  representing  a  total 
weight  of  as  high  as  forty  tons. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the 
Road  Commissioners  of  Saginaw  County, 
Michigan,  the  following  significant  com¬ 
parison  was  achieved  as  between  a  roller- 
tractor  and  horse-teams  for  a  haul  of  one 
and  one-half  miles: 

Great  Work,  Small  Cost 

■jT\AILY  cost  by  tractor — including  en- 
gineer,  $2.50;  coal,  $3.00;  oil,  socents; 
depreciation,  $1.00 — a  total  of  $7.00.  Mak¬ 
ing  four  trips  per  day,  representing  a 
total  haulage  of  forty  cubic  yards  of  road 
metal,  gives  an  average  haulage  of  $0,175 
per  cubic  yard. 

A  horse-team  for  the  same  service 
would  make  six  trips  daily  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3.50,  but  could  haul  only  eight 
cubic  yards  total,  making  the  cost  $0.4375 
per  cubic  yard,  or  $0.2625  more  than  by 
tractor  and  trailer.  Five  teams  would  be  required  to 
do  the  work  of  one  tractor,  but,  on  the  figures  given 
above,  would  cost  $17.50  per  day,  or  $10.50  more  than 
the  tractor.  The  cost  would  probably  be  greater,  since 
to  keep  five  teams  constantly  at  work  would  involve 
the  use  of  at  least  twenty  horses. 

The  fuel  used  for  steam  tractors  varies  with  the 
region.  In  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  it  is  coal; 
in  the  Northern  States  wood,  but  in  the  West,  where 
both  these  fuels  are  expensive,  it  is  usually  straw. 
Liquid  fuel,  or  petroleum,  burners  have  also  been  used 
to  some  extent,  but  most  farmers  prefer  straw  or  wood 
as  being  more  readily  available.  Some  of  these  engines 
are  very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  water,  being 


DOR  precisely  similar  reasons,  the  tractor  has  made 
A  possible  the  great  wheat-growing  industry  of  the 
Northwest,  and  has  effected  the  redemption  of  vast 
areas  in  this  and  other  regions  which  had  previously 
been  available  only  for  grazing.  Vast  tracts  of  one-time 
“worthless”  lands  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  western  Kansas, 
and  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  scanty  rainfalls  used 
to  seriously  embarrass  agriculture  conducted  with  the 
help  of  horses  or  oxen,  have  become  conspicuously  fer¬ 
tile,  solely  through  the  agency  of  the  tractor. 

In  certain  seasons  of  the  year  considerable  rain 


THE  PULL  EXERCISED 

The  steam  tractor  has  uprooted  the  tree  like  a  weed 


A  STRONG  PULL 

The  steam  tractor  starts  to  pull  down  a  twenty-year-old  tree 
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able  to  accomplish  considerable  work  on  appar¬ 
ently  small  supplies. 

Within  recent  years  the  gasoline,  or  internal- 
combustion,  traction  engine  has  been  increasing 
in  favor.  The  gasoline  engine  can  readily  carry 
sufficient  fuel  for  a  day’s  work,  and  requires  water 
only  for  cylinder-cooling.  Several  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States  now  turn  out  only 
gasoline  tractors,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Gasoline  Tractors 

ONE  great  disadvantage  of  the  gasoline  tractor 
lies  in  the  high  price  and  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  petroleum  fuels  in  the  region  of  its  greatest 
usefulness.  This  has  prevented  its  -  extensive 
adoption  in  the  Western  farming  country,  where 
straw  is  plentiful,  but  gasoline  scarce.  Cheap 
alcohol  would  probably  solve  the  problem  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Internal-combustion  traction  engines,  operated 
by  gasoline,  have  shown  high  efficiency  in  work. 

A  North  Dakota  farmer,  using  a  22-horse-power 
gasoline  tractor  for  plowing,  with  gangs  cutting 
a  furrow  eleven  feet  wide  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  reported  an  average  of  about  twenty- 
two  acres  daily  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

A  Kansas  farmer,  using  a  similar  machine  for 
gang-plowing  with  an  eight-foot  furrow,  six  inches 
deep,  used  thirty-five  gallons  of  gasoline  for  twenty 
acres.  The  same  engine  thrashed  one  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  on  less  than  thirty  gallons  of  gasoline.  An¬ 
other  type  of  engine,  on  a  test  run,  thrashed  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four  bushels  of  oats  in  a  working 
day  of  nine  and  a  half  hours,  and  consumed  only 
twenty  gallons  of  gasoline.  According  to  an  estimate 
furnished  by  one  tractor  builder,  the  average  cost  of 
operating  a  plowing  outfit  in  North  Dakota  is  $26  for 


“The  lesson  of  the  war  as  regarded  automo- 
bilism  was  a  very  striking  one.  It  was  this — 
the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  was  one  mass  of  dead 
animals.  It  was  impossible  to  feed  animals. 
They  died  by  hundreds  of  starvation.  The 
great  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  mass  of  dead  and  dying  animals. 
But  there  was  not  a  dead  or  stinking  traction 
engine  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 


Tractors  in  Warfare 


MAY-DAY  IN  MOTORDOM 

No  need  for  packing.  The  tractor  will  move  the  house 

a  22-horse-power  steam  tractor  and  $13.50  for  an  equal- 
powered  gasoline  tractor,  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  British  War  Department  has  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  the  merits  of  the  steam  and  internal-combustion 
traction  engine,  both  for  hauling  baggage  and  commis¬ 
sary  stores  and  for  maneuvring  guns.  In  the  Boer 
war  steam  tractors,  wherever  used,  rendered  partic¬ 
ularly  good  service  in  both  capacities. 

A  writer  on  the  Boer  War,  commenting  on  the  records 
achieved,  says: 


“TX/TIILE  managing  a  line  of  steam  traction 
engines  from  Pretoria  to  Rustenburg, 
Colonel  Crompton  took  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  food  per  week  for  two  columns 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  west  of  Pretoria.  Thirty 
tons  of  that  amount  was  food  for  men  and  one 
hundred  tons  was  for  horses  and  mules.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  supply  self-propelled  vehicles 
to  the  columns  the  weight  could  have  been  cut 
to  about  seven  or  eight  tons  of  fuel  in  place  of 
the  one  hundred  tons  of  forage.  All  the  heavier 
things,  such  as  guns,  wagons,  engineers’  park, 
etc.,  have  been  and  can  be  transported  most 
successfully  by  self-propelled  machines,  either 
steam  or  oil.  .  .  .  As  an  instance  of  what  trac¬ 
tion  engines  had  done  in  South  Africa,  Colo¬ 
nel  Crompton  stated  that  he  had  seen  en¬ 
gines  take  a  ten-ton  gun  up  a  gradient  of  one  in  five.” 
In  view  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  traction 
engine,  it  may  be  confidently  held  to  represent  the 
ultimate  type  of  machine  for  heavy  drafting.  It 
has  demonstrated  the  ready  possibility  of  hauling  on 
trailers  tonnages  that  would  be  preposterous  burdens 
for  a  single  running  gear,  thus  suggesting  that  the 
locomotive,  or  mechanical  horse,  not  the  automobile, 
or  self-propelled  wagon,  furnishes  the  only  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  vexing  problem. 


WILL  HEARST  BE 


MAYOR 


Governor  Hughes 


Offers  a  Recount  Consolation  Prize  to  His  Late  Opponent 


HAD  W.  R.  Hearst  been  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  last  November,  he  might  have  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  curious  dilemma.  With  an  Attorney- 
General  sympathetic  and  resourceful,  and  a  Legislature 
willing  to  consider  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  recount  of 
the  ballots  cast  in  the  election  of  1905  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  being  Governor  and  Mayor. 

While  that  puzzle  will  not  be  Hearst’s  to  solve, 
if  the  strong  recommendation  of  Governor  Hughes 
is  heeded  by  the  New  York  Legislature  he  may  get 
the  office  in  New  York’s  City  Hall  that  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  George  B.  McClellan.  It  all  depends  upon 
what  the  1,948  ballot-boxes,  which  have  been  lying 
sealed  in  storage  warehouses  since  November,  1905, 
actually  contain. 

On  January  2,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature, 
Governor  Hughes  recommended  that  “immediate  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  a  recount  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mayor 
at  the  municipal  election  in  New  York  City  in  1905.” 
He  recalled  that  at  that  election  “over  600,000  votes 
were  cast,  and  according  to  the  official  canvass  George 
B.  McClellan  received  a  plurality  of  3,474  over  those 
cast  for  his'  opponent,  William  Randolph  Hearst.” 
After  reciting  briefly  the  history  of  Hearst’s  long  fight 
to  secure  a  recount,  Governor  Hughes  added: 

“  There  is  no  question  but  that  widespread  doubt  is  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  official  canvass ,  and  that  doubt 
should  be  resolved.  Our  entire  system  of  government  depends 
upon  honest  elections  and  a  fair  count.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  concern  that  the  view  should  be  largely,  even  though 
erroneously,  held  that  one  who  has  been  elected  to  office  has 
been  deprived  of  his  seat  through  invalid  returns.  The  fail¬ 
ure  to  obtain  a  summary  recount  through  a  defect  in  the  law 
has  aggravated  the  sense  of  injustice.” 

Moreover,  Hearst  has  another  string  to  his  bow.  In 
addition  to  the  path  to  the  mayoralty  which  Governor 
Hughes  proposes  to  open  up  through  the  passage  of  a 
recount  bill  by  the  Legislature,  the  new  Attorney- 
General  Jackson  has  taken  strenuous  steps  toward  giv¬ 
ing  Hearst  the  day  in  court  which  the  late  Attorney- 
General  Mayer  denied.  He  has  begun  an  ouster  suit 
which  recites  that  Hearst  “was  duly  and  legally  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York,”  and  prays  that  “George  B. 
McClellan  be  ousted  from  said  office.” 


Charges  of  Fraud 


TAIRECTLY  the  count  was  ended  on  the  night  of 
November  7,  1905,  and  McClellan’s  election  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Hearst  declared  that  he  would  make  a  contest. 
At  his  urging  the  ballot-boxes  were  gathered  from  the 
police  stations.  The  Board  of  Elections,  protesting 
that  it  had  no  room  to  store  them,  let  the  boxes  lie  in 
the  street  for  a  day  guarded  by  the  police  and  a  de¬ 
tail  of  Hearst  supporters.  The  Municipal  Ownership 
League’s  candidate  declared  that  proper  care  was  not 

being  used  in  preserving 
the  evidence  upon  which 
he  expected  to  make  a  fight 
for  the  office.  Neither 
Hearst  nor  Hearst’s  law¬ 
yers  minced  words.  They 
asserted  deliberately  and 
emphatically  and  often  that 
McClellan’s  small  plurality 
had  been  secured  by  every 
kind  of  trick  and  fraud 


that  Tammany  had  ever  used  in  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  strong-arm  vote-getter. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
election  day,  Hearst’s  watchers  at  Police  Headquarters 
say,  there  was  a  sudden  and  unexplained  stoppage  of 
returns  from  the  polling-places.'  Before  this  hiatus, 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  the  tide  of  votes  had  been 
flowing  to  Hearst.  But  after  fifty  minutes  for  reflec¬ 
tion  the  tide  turned  toward  McClellan.  What  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  interval? 

Hearst’s  Vain  Appeal  to  the  Courts 

IJEARST  says  that  the  breathing  spell  was  used  by 
the  Tammany  election  officers  to  ascertain  just 
how  many  votes  were  needed  to  overcome  the  lead  of 
the  Municipal  Ownership  League’s  candidate,  and  in 
“fixing  it”  so  that,  once  turned  toward  McClellan,  the 
tide  of  votes  would  flow  steadily.  There  is  another 
explanation,  of  course.  Between  eight  and  nine  on 
election  night,  say  the  Tammany  physiologists,  the 
vitality  of  the  election  officers  on  duty  at  the  polling- 
places  runs  low.  That  is  just  the  time  for  sitting  back 
to  munch  a  sandwich  and  recuperate  from  an  eleven- 
hour  strain  by  indulging  in  conversation  and  anecdote. 
Naturally,  counting  is  interrupted. 

When  the  Board  of  City  Canvassers  met  later  to  de¬ 
clare  the  result  of  the  election  officially,  Hearst’s  law¬ 
yers  were  on  hand.  They  objected  to  the  Board’s 
acceptance  of  the  returns  of  the  election  inspectors 
without  verification  by  comparison  with  the  tally- 
sheets.  Justice  Amend  directed  that  such  comparison 
be  made  in  New  York  County.  McClellan’s  counsel, 
Alton  B.  Parker,  declared  that  “George  B.  McClellan 
did  not  want  one  dishonest  vote,”  and  would  make  no 
objection  to  any  action  that  was  necessary  to  have  the 
result  truly  determined  and  declared.  Still,  Hearst’s 
lawyers  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  man¬ 
damuses  both  in  Kings  and  Queens  Counties  to  secure 
the  tally  sheets. 

Hearst  asked  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  recount,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  a  recanvass  of  the  votes  cast 
in  five  typical  election  districts.  The  recount,  that  is 
the  privilege  merely  of  verifying  the  mathematical 
accuracy  of  the  election  clerks,  was  permitted.  On 
December  1,  1905,  four  boxes  were  opened  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Justice  Amend.  In  three,  mistakes  had  been 
made.  Hearst  gained  seventeen  votes.  The  fourth 
box  had  been  counted  correctly.  Hearst’s  appeal  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  a  general  recount  was 
denied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground,  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  stated,  “that  the  present  law  did  not 
confer  authority  upon  the  election  officers  to  reconvene 
after  they  had  completed  their  canvass  and  to  recount 
the  ballots,  and  that  the  courts  had  no  power  to  com¬ 
pel  a  recount  by  mandamus.” 

The  official  returns  gave  McClellan  228,379  votes,  and 
Hearst  224,923.  There  were  1,948  polling  places.  An 
increase  of  1.8  votes  for  Hearst  in  each  box  would  have 
resulted  in  his  election.  In  the  four  boxes  opened 
Hearst  gained  a  total  of  17  votes,  or  an  average  of 
4 yv  in  each  box.  Were  that  proportion  to  obtain  in 
all  of  the  1,948  boxes,  the  McClellan  plurality  of  3,474 
would  be  changed  to  a  Hearst  plurality  of  4,805. 

Meanwhile  Hearst  eyas  doing  something  to  sustain 
his  contention  that  fraud  had  been  practised  at  the 
election.  Over  one  hundred  repeaters  and  illegal 
voters  were  indicted.  Eighteen  were  convicted  and 


imprisoned.  One  offender,  named  Krup,  was  held  for 
trial  under  a  $5,000  bond.  He  “jumped  his  bail,”  and 
a  saloon-keeper  in  Charles  F.  Murphy’s  district  paid 
the  $5,000.  A  repeater  who  confessed  to  Hearst’s  at¬ 
torneys  said  that  before  he  was  arrested  he  had  voted 
fifteen  times  for  McClellan. 

Directly  after  the  election  there  was  a  remarkable 
exodus  of  Tammany  supporters  to  the  race-tracks  of 
Washington  and  New  Orleans.  A  special  Grand  Jury 
was  impaneled  to  consider  the  election  cases.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  failure  to  prosecute  after  this  Grand  Jury 
had  presented  its  findings,  Mr.  Mayer,  the  Attorney- 
General,  said  that  it  “did  not  disclose  any  substantial 
additional  information.”  The  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  refugees  thereupon  returned. 

Turned  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Hearst  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  recount  bill.  The 
Legislature,  after  referring  such  a  measure  to  its 
Judiciary  Committees  and  getting  favorable  reports 
thereon,  asked  the  Attorney-General  if  Hearst  had 
tried  all  of  the  available  remedies.  Mr.  Mayer  said 
that  there  yet  remained  untried  quo  warranto  proceed¬ 
ings.  Thereupon  the  Legislature  recommitted  the  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  “to  be  perfected.”  And 
it  never  appeared  again. 

Refusal  to  Grant  a  Recount 

A  NOTHER  course  was  open  to  Hearst.  He  applied, 
in  April,  1906,  to  Attorney-General  Mayer  to  bring 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  determine 
McClellan’s  right  to  the  office  which  he  duly  took 
on  January  1,  1906.  Since  1830,  the  Attorney-General 
has  had  the  power  to  decide  whether  such  an  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  brought.  Mr.  Mayer  decided  that 
the  application  should  be  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  “petitioner  did  not  submit prima  facie  proof  that 
he  was  elected.”  Hearst’s  lawyers  say  that  if  some 
one  had  pointed  out  just  how  that  proof  could  be 
obtained  without  opening  the  ballot  boxes  they  would 
have  been  grateful. 

McClellan’s  plurality  of  3,474  was  less  than  58-100  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  Mayor.  A  change 
in  Hearst’s  favor  of  less  than  of  1  per  cent  in  the 
count  would  have  elected  him. 

Clarence  J.  Shearn,  Hearst’s  attorney,  swore  that  in 
one  of  the  boxes  opened  in  court  he  “personally  ob¬ 
served  56  illegal  and  void  ballots  that  were  counted  for 
McClellan.” 

Hearst’s  lawyers  say  that  once  the  Legislature 
orders  a  recanvass  of  the  vote,  it  will  be  shown  in 
two  weeks  that  Mayor  McClellan  is  not  entitled  to 
his  office.  When  that  is  shown  they  say  that  Mayor 
Hearst  will  “make  it  hot”  for  all  of  those  who  helped 
to  cheat  him.  But  there  are  others  who  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  will  turn  upon  Tammany,  which, 
forgetting  its  alarm  over  the  Hearst  Municipal  Own¬ 
ership  peril  in  1905,  se¬ 
cured  his  nomination  for 
Governor  in  1906  and  rolled 
up  in  New  York  City  a  re¬ 
spectable  plurality  for  the 
Independence  League  can¬ 
didate.  And  especially 
since  McClellan  and  Mur¬ 
phy,  leader  of  Tammany, 
are  now  throwing  knives 
at  each  otheri, 
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They  shall  jostle 


one  against  another  in  the  broad 


The  Chariots 
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they  shall  run  like  the  lightning 


like  torches 
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MISS  HAMILTON’S  ENDURANCE 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  ON  BOARD  THE  BLACK  BUG 


BY 


GELETT  BURGESS 


MY  CAR  is  a  “Cataract”  runabout.  That  is,  it 
was;  I’ve  sold  it  now,  and  it  makes  me  sick — 
I  know  I’ll  never  have  so  much  fun  again 
even  if  I  should  get  a  90  H.  P.  Mercedes. 
I  called  her  the  “Black  Bug” — she  was 
painted  to  order  for  a  doctor,  or  an  undertaker,  or 
somebody  who  affected  black — and,  though  she  didn’t 
have  yellow  wheels,  she  was  a  sporty  little  model, 
low  and  rakish  and  fast  for  a  10  H.  P.  machine.  Of 
course,  being  a  one-cylinder,  there  was  a  little  vibra¬ 
tion  when  you  started  up — a  horizontal  engine  has  to 
work,  you  know,  especially  when  she’s  climbing — but 
when  you  turned  her  loose  and  got  the  proper  ratio  be¬ 
tween  spark  and  throttle,  she’d  travel  as  still  as  a  top 
can  spin.  She  saved  gasoline  like  a  miser,  but  she  was 
a  drunkard  for  oil — that  was  her  one  fault.  I  had  her 
rigged  out  with  all  the  lamps  and  meters  and  brass 
things  you  could  think  of,  or  that  manufacturers  could 
think  of  for  you — everything  but  one  of  these  “Gabriel’s 
horns”;  it  was  my  despair  that  I  didn’t  have  exhaust 
enough  for  a  three-toned  trumpet.  But  even  they  are 
no  good  when  it  comes  to  kids  in  the  road — you  simply 
have  to  stop  or  run  over  them. 

The  Bug  was  second-hand  when  I  got  her,  and  if  I’m 
npt  one  of  these  mythical  persons  you  read  about  in 
the  catalogues  who  run  a  car  a  whole  season  and  spend 
only  fifty  cents  for  repairs,  I  attribute  the  fact  to  the 
Bug’s  first  owner.  He  must  have  been  arrested  for 
speeding  once  or  twice,  I  imagine,  by  the  way  the  cones 
and  bushings  were  worn.  Nevertheless,  the  “Cataract” 
is  the  best  car  of  the  price  on  the  market.  All  of 
which  you  want  to  remember  when  I  tell  you  how  I 
got  $1,000  for  her,  with  extras. 

I  had  started  out,  late  one  afternoon,  for  a  run  from 
Boston  to  Arlington.  The  Bug  worked  like  a  gold 
watch.  I  just  soared  over  the  hills — grades  didn’t  seem 
to  matter  at  all — and  my  throttle  was  never  more  than 
half  open.  I  had  just  put  in  a  new  set  of  batteries,  and 
I  was  enjoying  my  confidence  in  them,  the  way  a  bride 
feels  when  she  has  just  engaged  a  thoroughly  reliable 
cook.  It  was  good  to  be  alive  and  to  handle  a  steering 
wheel  that  didn’t  have  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  lost-motion. 

Out  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  beyond  Cambridge, 
they  were  paving  the  road.  There  was  a  steam-roller 
at  work,  and  the  street  was  fenced  off  with  one  of 
those  sawhorse  things  with  a  sign  on  it.  So  I  turned 
into  a  little  narrow,  shady  road  and  stopped  by  the 
curb  to  light  my  lamps,  for  the  sun  had  set,  and  I 
expected  to  be  out  some  time.  I  had  my  engine  slowed 
down,  but  still  running. 

I  had  just  finished  when  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world 
came  up.  She  was  smallish  and  dark  and  brown,  with 
what  poets  call  “orbs”  that  hypnotized  me.  Soft  fluffy 
hair  all  round  her  face  gave  her  that  mousey  sort  of 
look  most  men  can’t  resist,  but  she  had  a  little  chin 
that  I  was  sure  meant  business — if  her  delicate,  curved 
mouth  didn’t  prevent.  All  this  I  saw  at  the  first 
glance,  and,  in  the  second,  I  saw  that  she  was  in 
trouble.  She  was  walking  slowly  and  staring  rather 
hard,  but  not  flirting  a  bit.  She  wasn’t  at  all  that 
sort  of  a  girl.  I  smiled  back,  good- 
naturedly,  and  snapped  the  lamp 
door.  She  stopped,  looked  at  me 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  if  she  were 
doing  some  quick  mind-reading,  and 
I  pulled  off  my  cap.  That  seemed 
to  settle  her  resolution.  Before  I 
knew  what  was  up,  she  had  jumped 
into  the  seat  beside  mine  and  cried 
out  in  a  queer,  excited  voice. 

“Won’t  you  please  take  me  away? — 
anywhere  you  like,  only  hurry!” 

Well,  I  had  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  like  that  for  so  many  years 
that  1  didn’t  have  to  stop  and  ask 
questions.  I  was  up  beside  her  be¬ 
fore  she  could  change  her  mind;  the 
throttle  was  wide  op:n  and  my  foot 
was  on  the  low-gear  pedal  at  the 
sarne  moment.  We  beg  in  to  move. 

Just  as  I  threw  the  speed-lever  for¬ 
ward  a  big  tonne  111  car  swung  into 
t.ie  narrow  street  from  the  avenue 
ahead  of  us,  and  came  tearing  down 
toward  us.  The  girl  positively  cow¬ 
ered,  and  turned  half  round  to  me. 
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She  was  smallish  and  dark  and  brown 


up  speed.  I  jammed  the  spark  up  notch  by  notch 
and  let  her  knock.  I  didn’t  need  to  be  told  to  hurry. 

“Can  you  get  away  from  him?”  she  asked,  in  a  pretty 
frightened  tone  that  made  me  feel  like  the  Squire  of 
Dames.  “Oh,  he  mustn’t  catch  us!” 

I  gave  one  quick  look  back,  and  there  he  was,  with 
the  nose  of  his  car  against  the  curbstone,  preparing  to 
back,  turn,  and  follow  us.  It  was  narrow,  as  I’ve  said 
twice,  and  he  had  a  no-inch  wheel-base,  at  the  least.  I 
calculated  that  I  would  get  about  two  blocks’  handicap 
before  he  could  head  our  way. 

I  didn’t  slow  down  at  all  as  we  swung  into  the 
avenue,  and  we  skated  round  on  two  wheels.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  missed  the  curb  by  the  thickness  of  the  varnish 
on  my  mud-guards.  I  switched  back  into  the  straight 
with  a  slew  that  threw  the  girl  fairly  into  my  arms. 
She  grabbed  me  till  I  -was  black  and  blue.  Then  we 
tore  up  that  avenue  like  a  runaway  horse.  Lord,  how 
we  bumped  at  the  crossings!  I  can  almost  feel  it  yet. 
The  girl  went  right  up  and  down  in  the  air  like  a  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  holding  on  with  two  hands  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dentist’s  chair.  She  was  trying  to  talk,  too.  All  I 
heard  was: 

“He’s — got  bet — ter  springs — than  you  ought — to  get 
— shock  absor — bers  you  ride  as— if  you  were  in  a — 
feather — bed — but  if  you  can — beat  him  I — can  stand 
it!” 

I  wasn’t  particularly  impressed,  for  I  was  rather 
proud  of  the  way  the  Bug  was  lying  down  to  her  work. 
Of  course  she  was  light  and  didn’t  have  “U”-springs, 
but  you  can  hardly  expect  a  one-ton  runabout  to  soothe 
you  to  sleep  while  you’re  making  thirty  miles  an  hour 
across  cobble-crossings.  So  I  just  let  her  have  it  for 
all  she  was  worth,  and  I  guess  that  girl  got  as  bad  a 
shaking-up  as  she  ever  had  in  her  life. 

“What  is  his  car,  a  ‘Matchless’?”  I  asked,  after  a  while. 


“Here  he  comes!  He’s  been  fol¬ 
lowing  m3!”  she  gasped. 

In  another  mom  :nt  the 
had  slowed  up  to  us,  and 
driving  her  yelled  out: 

“Say!  Have  you  seen — ?’ 
he  stopped  just  alongside. 

“Milly!”  he  yelled  next. 

But  by  this  time  we  were  picking 


big  auto 
the  chap 

and  then 
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“Yep — thirty  horse-power!” 

“And  you  expect  me  to  save  your  life  with  a  one- 
cylinder  machine?  Thanks  for  the  compliment!”  I 
remarked,  grimly. 

“I  expect  you  to  try!”  she  said,  and  then  she  smiled 
at  me.  It  was  like  opening  the  throttle  eight  more 
notches,  the  way  it  made  me  feel. 

By  this  time,  the  other  fellow  was  about  three  blocks 
behind,  and  his  siren  was  lowing  like  a  fog-horn  on  a 
thick  night  at  sea.  The  girl  watched  him  from  over  the 
back  of  her  seat. 

“He’s  gaining  on  us,”  she  announced  quite  calmly. 
“You’ve  got  to  dodge  him,  somehow!” 

“All  right!”  I  said.  The  next  minute  she  was  piled 
up  in  my  arms  again,  and  I  had  shaved  a  quick  corner, 
diving  down  into  a  little  cross  street.  Half-way  down 
the  block  I  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  she  nearly 
fell  out  of  the  car.  She  only  said: 

“Are  you  trying  to  kill  me,  or  what?” 

“I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  as  fast  as  possible,”  I 
replied,  letting  the  Bug  out  for  a  straight  run. 

“I  do,  but  I  prefer  to  travel  on  four  wheels  part  of 
the  time.  Who  are  you,  anyway?  Barney  Oldfield?” 

“Oh,  this  is  nothing — wait  till  we  get  to  a  good  down 
grade.” 

“I’ll  be  a  quivering  mass  of  pink  jelly  by  that  time. 
You  ought  to  call  this  thing  the  ‘Corn-Popper.’  I’m 
not  afraid  to  try  the  ‘Loop  the  Gap’  upside  down  now. 
Couldn’t  you  try  a  somersault  with  your  wagon,  just  to 
let  me  see  how  the  ‘Dip  of  Death’  feels?” 

I  switched  her  up  another  road,  and  I  didn’t  do  it  any 
too  carefully  either. 

“There’s  a  man  behind  with  a  faster  machine  than 
mine,”  I  said  angrily,  “and  if  you  want  to  change  cars 
now’s  the  time  to  say  so.” 

She  smiled  sweetly  at  me  again.  “Well,  he  has  got 
pneumatic  tubes,  anyway,”  sheoffered.  “I  didn’t  know 
they  used  solid  rubber  tires  any  more!”  She  was  going 
up  and  down  as  she  spoke,  but  she  got  the  retort  off 
without  loss  of  sarcasm. 

I  confess  that  for  a  minute  I  was  pretty  mad.  I 
slowed  right  down.  The  girl  seized  my  arm  impetu¬ 
ously. 

“Oh,  do  go  on!  Really,  I  was  only  joking!  It’s  a 
beautiful  little  car,  of  course!  I  wouldn’t  have  asked 
you  to  take  me  if  I  hadn’t  thought  so.  Please  hurry ! 
See,  there  he  is  now!” 

He  was  right  on  top  of  us;  in  fact,  only  about  half  a 
block  away.  It  made  me  wild  to  think  I  had  lighted 
my  tail  lamp.  He  couldn’t  lose  us,  possibly.  And 
then,  that  reminded  me  of  something.  I  dodged  back 
to  Massachusetts  Avenue.  There  was  a  measured  half 
mile  there,  where  the  police  took  time.  By  the  time  I 
had  got  to  the  officer  on  the  corner  I  had  slowed  down 
to  about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  I  saw  the  cop  look 
at  his  watch  and  take  my  number. 

“Here’s  where  your  friend  gets  his,”  I  remarked. 

“What  d’you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“If  he  doesn’t  know  the  road,  or  the  policeman,  he’s 
going  to  get  into  trouble.  I’ve  led  him  into  a  trap, 
that’s  all.  He  hasn’t  lighted  his  lamps  yet,  and  they’ll 
make  it  hot  for  him,  or  I’m  mis¬ 
taken.” 

“Good !”  she  cried.  “I  hope  they 
arrest  him!  It’s  our  only  chance, 
isn’t  it?” 

I  had  to  laugh.  “Talk  about  look¬ 
ing  a  gift  horse  in  the  teeth,”  I  said. 
“He  might  have  an  accident,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Shall  I  pray  for  a  tire  to  burst? 
I  can’t  compete  with  a  locomotive, 
you  know.” 

She  was  looking  back.  “He  is 
stopped!”  she  exclaimed.  “That 
policeman  is  talking  to  him.  But 
he’s  awfully  rich  —  he’ll  give  the 
man  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  come  right 
along,  I’m  afraid.” 

“I  hope  he’ll  try  that!”  said  I. 
“That’s  the  quickest  way  to  jail  in 
this  town !  If  he’d  only  strip  his 
gears  or  something,  we  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  elopement.  But  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  held  up  any  minute  now.” 

“His  carbureter  is  working  badly 
to-day,”  she  said,  reflectively. 

“Why  in  Heaven’s  name  didn’t 
you  say  that  before?”  I  exclaimed. 
“The  nearest  hill  for  us,  then. 
This  machine  is  a  regular  express 
elevator!” 

So  I  slipped  off  the  avenue  again — 
the  “Matchless”  was  out  of  sight  be- 
^qre  this,  and  I  made  for  Lexington 


Hot 


another  minute  the  searchlights  lighted  us  up  as  if  we  were  posing  for  a  picture 


way.  Then,  as  before,  up  one  street 
an'ddown  another,  higgledy-piggledy, 
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I  went,  in  and  out,  till  I  thought  we  were  fairly  safe. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  slowed  down  and  turned  to 
the  girl.  She  had  been  silent  for  a  good  while,  and  I 
imagined  that  she  was  thinking  things  over  pretty  hard. 

“Well,”  I  began,  “I’ve  saved  your  life,  but  I  only 
did  my  duty.  What  can  I  do  for  you  now?” 

“You’ve  been  awfully  kind  to  me,”  she  began,  “not 
even  asking  any  questions  either — ” 

“I  didn’t  have  time  for  questions  before,”  was  my 
reply.  “ Now  I’d  like  to  know  what  the  trouble  -was?” 

“I’d  like  to  go  to  Arlington,”  she  pursued,  “but  I’m 
awfully  afraid  he’ll  be  on  the  road.” 

“He  can’t  remove  you  from  this  car  by  force,  you 
know,”  I  suggested. 

“N — no,  I  suppose  not,”  she  said.  “But  he  can  make 
it  very  disagreeable  for  me.” 

“I  can  make  it  rather  disagreeable  for  him.”  She 
didn’t  seem  to  be  half  so  grateful  now  as  I  had  expected 
she  would  be. 

“Oh,  that  would  be  worse!”  she  exclaimed.  “I’ve 
had  trouble  enough  already.” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  just  what’s  the  matter?”  I 
asked.  “Of  course  I  don’t  want  to  appear  inquisitive — ” 

“But  you  are,  you  mean?” 

“Precisely !” 

“Oh,  it  was  only  a  quarrel.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  the  other  chap,  if  you  were  as  sarcastic 
as  you  were  with  me  !” 

“Was  I?  I’m  so  sorry — really,  I 
don’t  know  how  I  can  ever  thank 
you !” 

“I  do.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I’d 
hate  to  think  I’d  gone  to  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing.” 

“Oh!  Was  it  so  much — trouble?” 

“Not  if  we’ve  won.” 

She  pulled  off  her  glove  and  a  ruby 
ring  from  her  forefinger,  and  touched, 
thoughtfully,  a  ruby  ring  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  take  it  off, 
but  she  didn’t. 

We  were  running  as  slowly  as  the 
Bug  would  go  on  the  high  speed.  As 
I  was  watching  her  we  came  to  a  little 
rise,  and  the  engine  pounded  and 
stopped.  I  took  the  crank  and  got 
out.  The  girl  looked  down  at  me,  her 
face  very  near  mine.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  her  en¬ 
gagement  was  broken.  I  began  to  get 
a  little  more  interested  in  her  on  my 
own  account. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  beaten  him 
now  anyway,”  I  said. 

“  ‘We?’  That  sounds  funny,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“It  sounds  all  right  to  me.”  I  threw 
the  wheel  over  viciously,  and  the  en¬ 
gine  began  to  race.  The  girl  shut 
down  the  throttle  as  if  she  knew  all 
about  it,  and  I  got  in  beside  her. 

“Well,  then — Arlington?”  I  asked. 

“If  you  would!  And,  you  haven’t 
an  extra  pair  of  goggles,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  and  a  veil.”  I  took  out  my 
sister’s  outfit. 

“Do  you  think  he  recognized  me?” 
she  asked. 

“I  thought  he  called  you  ‘Milly,’  ”  I 
replied. 

“But  he  might  have  been  mistaken, 
you  know.” 

“Sure.  You  mean  it  perhaps  wasn’t 
you,  after  all?” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.  I  turned 
my  head  away,  didn’t  I?” 

“Yes.  And  perhaps  Milly  isn’t  your 
name  after  all.” 

“But  it  is,  unfortunately.  Milly 
Hamilton.  It’s  only  fair  for  you  to 
know.  He’s  my  fiance — John  Went¬ 
worth  Forbes.  At  least,  he  was.” 

“Harvard  ’97?” 

“Why,  yes.  D’you  know  him?” 

“Slightly.  I  don’t  blame  you  for 
breaking  it  off.  He  has  a  nasty  tem¬ 
per,  I’ve  heard.” 

“It  isn’t  true  at  all !  That  is — well, 
he  does  exasperate  me  sometimes.” 

“Oh,  he’s  notorious.  I  don’t  blame 
you  at  all.” 

“But  it  was  a  little  my  fault!” 

“It  couldn’t  have  been!  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it !” 

“But  I  don’t  think  that  he  ought  to  take  another 
girl  to  dinner  twice  a  week  without  telling  me,  do 
you?” 

“Very  poor  taste — if  he  could  get  you.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  at  all.  Of  course,  I  don’t  want  to 
be  so  foolish  as  to  tie  him  down,  but  in  a  public  place, 
you  know,  while  we’re  engaged — ” 

“Perhaps  it  was  his  country  cousin — it  usually  is, 
you  know.” 

“No.  It  was  an  awfully  stunning  girl.  I  don’t  care 
a  bit,  of  course,  for  myself.  I  want  him  to  have  as 
good  a  time  as  he  can;  but  people  talk  so,  and  they 
pity  me  and  hint.” 

“I’d  never  forgive  it,  if  I  were  you.” 

“Oh,  I’d  forgive  it  if  he’d  only  explain.  But 
he’s  so  mysterious  about  it.  He  said  there  was 
a  reason  why  he  couldn’t  tell  me.  Wasn’t  that 
horrid?” 

“It  sounds  interesting  to  me.  Oh,  he’s  a  villain,  fast 
enough.  It’s  a  good  thing  you  got  rid  of  him.” 

“I  had  hard'  work  doing  it.  After  we’d  had  it 
out,  and  he  wouldn’t  explain,  I  told  him  I  had 
a  friend  living  in  Cambridge  and  I’d  <  cop  there  all 
night.  I’m  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  now  I’ve  cooled  off 
some.” 


“Ashamed  of  having  a  friend  in  Cambridge?” 

“No — I  didn’t  have  any  friend  at  all!  I  just  pre¬ 
tended  to.  I  refused  to  drive  home  with  him,  I  was  so 
angry.” 

“So  you  got  out?” 

“I  pointed  out  a  house — the  first  one  I  saw  with  lights 
in  it.  I  told  him  my  friend  lived  there.  I  got  out  and 
went  to  the  door,  and  a  lady  came,  and  I  asked  her  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  she  asked  me  in.  He  thought  I 
was  going  in  to  spend  the  night,  of  course,  or  else  he 
would  have  followed  me.”  » 

“Brute !” 

“Why,  what  else  could  a  gentleman  do?  What 
would  you  think  of  him  if  he  let  me  go  . walking  around 
the  streets  alone  after  dark?” 

“But  I  thought  he  wasn't  a  gentleman!” 

“Oh,  he  is!  But  he  did  treat  me  badly.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  that  woman  when  I  came  out  and  the 
auto  was  gone!  I  didn’t  attempt  to  explain,  and 
started  out  alone.  Then  I  happened  to  run  across 
him,  and  he  followed  me  till  I  found  you.  It  was 
simply  maddening.” 

We  had  got  to  the  top  of  a  long  hill  by  this  time, 
and,  giving  her  plenty  of  gas  for  a  start,  I  coasted 
down.  We  sailed  along  as  if  we  were  shooting 
rapids,  faster  and  faster.  There  was  a  big  car  ahead 
that  we  rapidly  overhauled,  and  I  had  tooted  my 


horn  and  was  preparing  to  pass  when  the  girl  snatched 
at  my  arm. 

“Wait  a  minute!  Slow  up,  please!”  she  commanded. 
“Oh,  I  think  that’s  he!  Hold  back  and  get  your  gas 
lamps  on  his  number.” 

I  slowed  down  and  pointed  at  the  back  of  the  car. 
The  number  showed  plainly,  “13,333.” 

“Oh,  it  is  he!  I  thought  I  recognized  it.  Turn 
around  quick  and  let’s  get  away !” 

I  didn’t  stop  to  look  back,  and  as  I  turned,  a  big 
Limousine  car  nearly  cut  us  in  two.  It  veered  in  a 
great  arc,  the  driver  turning  back  to  yell  his  opinion 
of  us.  Miss  Hamilton  looked  around  after  it. 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  she  exclaimed.  “He’s  stopped,  and 
he’s  seen  us,  I’m  afraid.” 

I  piled  on  all  the  gas  she  could  carry,  and  started  up¬ 
hill  on  the  jump.  In  another  minute  the  “Matchless” 
searchlights  lighted  us  up  as  if  we  were  posing  for  a 
living  picture.  It  was  most  embarrassing.  We  had 
the  centre  of  the  stage  that  time.  The  girl  collapsed 
into  a  limp  bunch.  We  began  to  climb,  and  the 
“Matchless”  after  us.  I  heard  his  cut-out  working — 
“ chuf ,  chuf,  chuf!” — regularly  enough  for  a  minute, 

and  "then  it  began  to  skip — “chuf,  chuf - chuf,  chuf, 

chuf - chuf - - — chuf,  chuf!” — and  I  knew  that 


he  was  in  trouble.  The  skipping  grew  worse,  and  we 
got  away  fast  till  he  was  three  blocks  behind.  We 
swept  over  the  top  of  the  hill  and  down  the  other  side. 
I  never  touched  the  throttle,  and  jammed  the  spark 
’way  forward  .  .  .  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  road 
went  past  in  one  blurred  streak.  .  .  .  My  left-hand  oil 
lamp  began  a  steady  vibration,  a  sort  of  steady  hum 
that  it  always  sets  up  as  soon  as  we  get  up  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour;  as  regular  as  a  speedometer  it  is.  We 
got  to  the  bottom  before  we  knew  it,  and  then  flew  at 
the  next  rise. 

And  then  suddenly  the  Bug  lay  down.  ’It  was  sicken¬ 
ing — with  the  throttle  wide  open  the  engine  simply  ran 
down  and  stopped !  I  had  to  stop  ignominiously 
enough,  jam  on  the  brake,  and  get  out  my  electric 
torch  to  investigate. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said  to  the  girl,  “but  we’ve  broken 
down.  All  I  can  do  for  you  now  is  to  protect  you  with 
my  life,  or  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  change  cars.  '1  his 
is  as  far  as  we  go.” 

“Never !”  she  exclaimed.  “I’ll  stay  with  you.  You 
may  have  to  telephone  to  the  garage.  Perhaps  he 
won’t  know  me  in  this  veil  and  goggles.” 

“He’d  know  you  if  he  saw  you  in  a  mummy-case,” 
I  said.  “You  don’t  happen  to  be  the  kind  one 
forgets.  ” 

“What  d’you  think  is  the  matter?”  she  asked.  “Is  it 
the  ignition?  Turn  her  over  and  see 
if  she  buzzes  all  right.” 

I  turned  and  turned  to  no  avail. 
“Where’s  your  switch?  This  is  a 
funny  little  car,  isn’t  it!” 

I  pointed  to  the  switch,  looked,  and 
gave  a  yell  like  a  view-halloo.  The 
switch,  for  some  unheard-of  reason, 
had  got  turned  off.  No  wonder  the 
Bug  wouldn’t  go.  I  snapped  it  on 
and  started  to  crank. 

Just  then  the  ‘‘Matchless”  bore 
down  on  us  and  stopped  alongside. 
I  knew  that  we  were  in  for  a  scene 
this  time.  John  Wentworth  Forbes 
had  put  on  his  brakes  with  a  jar.  I 
got  a  good  look  at  him,  for  we  were 
right  under  an  electric-light  pole.  He 
was  a  clean-cut,  gentlemanly  sort  of 
chap,  smooth-shaven,  the  big  and 
handsome  sort.  I  had  heard  of  him 
before — of  course  my  talk  to  Miss 
Hamilton  was  all  gammon,  and  I 
wasn’t  sorry  of  a  chance  for  meeting 
him,  although  my  own  position  was 
equivocal.  I  liked  the  way  he  kept 
his  temper  as  he  leaned  over  and 
said: 

“Come,  Milly,  get  in,  dear!” 

“No,  thank  you,  Jack,  I  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  leave  this  gentleman ;  he  has 
been  very  nice  to  me.” 

“I’d  like  to  say  a  few  things  to  you, 
Milly,”  he  went  on,  “and  if  you  won’t 
get  in  I’ll  have  to  say  them  right  out 
here.” 

“Say  anything  you  like,”  she  re¬ 
torted. 

“The  lady  we  were  speaking  of  is 
engaged  to  my  brother,”  he  said. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  be¬ 
fore?”  she  asked. 

“It  was  to  have  been  kept  a  secret. 
He’s  away,  and  while  she  was  in 
Boston  he  wanted  me  to  be  nice  to 
her.  ” 

“You  might  have  told  me  that  in  the 
first  place.” 

“Will  you  get  in  now?” 

“I  shall  not,”  she  said  firmly. 
“That  is,  if  this  gentleman  is  willing 
to  take  me  home.” 

“But  I’ve  told  you  why  I  couldn’t 
explain — ” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  that  alone — ” 
“But—” 

“I  don’t  care  to  discuss  it  here 
any  more,  Jack.  Won’t  you  be  kind 
enough  to  go  on  and  leave  us  alone?” 

I  could  see  that  if  I  hadn’t  been 
there  it  might  have  been  straightened 
out  in  two  minutes,  and  they  would 
have  kissed  and  made  up.  It  seemed 
time  for  me  to  come  in  as  deus  c. r 
machina.  So  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Forbes 
and  said  to  him  : 

“May  I  have  two  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  you,  please?” 

Miss  Hamilton  stared  at  me,  and  Forbes  stared  too, 
but  he  got  out  and  walked  up  the  road  a  few  yards  with 
me,  and  it  took  me  only  about  two  minutes  to  say  what 
I  had  to  say  to  him.  Then  we  came  back. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you  won’t  come  back  with  me, 
Milly,  I’ll  have  to  leave  you,  I  suppose,  but  I’m  sorry 
that  we  can’t  settle  it  now.  It  seems  foolish  to  quarrel 
over  so  small  a  thing.” 

“It  may  seem  small  to  you — ”  she  replied. 

“Good-night,  then!”  he  said,  and  he  waved  his  hand 
to  us  both.  The  “Matchless"  moved  off  up-hill,  skip¬ 
ping  badly,  but  doing  well  enough  to  get  away.  The 
m;nute  he  was  out  of  ear-shot  Miss  Hamilton  turned 
on  me : 

“What  did  you  say  to  him?”  she  demanded. 

“Why,”  I  replied,  “I  told  him  that  it  wouldn’t  do  to 
make  trouble  here  on  the  road,  and  that  I  intended  to 
take  you  home,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  apol¬ 
ogize  or  anything — that  you  were  mortally  offended, 
and  that  I  knew  that  it  was  all  off.” 

She  swallowed  it  all.  I  think  she  was  pretty  nearly 
angry  enough  to  leave  me  as  she  had  him ;  but  she 
didn’t. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to  interfere!” 
she  exclaimed.  “It  seems  to  me  that  you’ve  taken  an 
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unconscionable  liberty,  considering  the  time  you’ve 
known  me.  I  think  I  can  arrange  my  quarrels  alone, 
without  your  help.” 

“You  didn’t  think  so  when  you  got  into  my  car,”  I 
replied,  hugely  amused. 

“I  think  so  now.  I’m  sorry  I  ever  spoke  to  you.” 

“Oh,  it'isn’t  as  bad  as  that  yet,  is  it?  Really,  1  only 
did  my  best  to  save  you  from  a  disagreeable  situation. 
I  knew  that  you  had  been  insulted,  and  perhaps  I  was 
too  strong,  but—” 

“Nonsense,  I  never  said  I  was  insulted!  John 
couldn’t  possibly  insult 
any  one  —  least  of  all 
a  woman  he  loved  — 
and  besides  —  didn’t 
he  explain  it  all  per¬ 
fectly?” 

“You  believe  that 
story,  then?”  I  asked 
disdainfully. 

“Believe  it!  Of  course! 

Why  shouldn’t  I?  He 
never  told  me  a  lie  in  his 
life — and  I  don’t  believe 
he’d  begin  now !” 

We  had  started  up, 
and  were  climbing  the 
hill. 

As  we  passed  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  I  did  my 
best  to  keep  my  face 
straight.  But  I  needn’t 
have  —  she  wasn’t  look¬ 
ing  at  me  now;  she  was 
looking  off  ahead  —  for 
a  red  tail  lamp,  I  sus¬ 
pected,  and  No.  13,333 
in  white  on  a  blue 
sign. 

I  turned  off  for  Ar¬ 
lington. 

“Did  he  say  which 
way  he  was  going?”  she 
asked  after  a  while. 

“No,”  I  replied.  “But 
I  doubt  if  he’ll  get  far 
unless  he  stops  to  fix 
that  carbureter.  He’s 
in  a  bad  way.” 

“Oh — I  hope  he  won’t 
have  trouble — I  suppose 
he’s  rather  desperate 
too,  and  I’m  afraid  he’ll 
be  reckless.  Did  he 
seem  to  be  sorry,  do 
you  think?” 

“He  was  pretty  badly 
cutup,”  1  said.  “Serves 
him  right.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  curtly. 

“Queer  looking  chap, 
isn’t  he?”  I  remarked, 
as  we  turned  again. 

“I  think  he’s  hand¬ 
some.  Or,  at  least,  I 
used  to  think  so.  ’Most 
everybody  does,  any¬ 
way.  ’  ’  v 

“Rather  low  of  him 
to  chase  us  about  so, 
though,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“What  would  you  do, 

I’d  like  to  know,  if  an¬ 
other  man  ran  away 
with  the  girl  you  were 
engaged  to?” 

“But  the  engagement  was  broken,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Well — I  hadn’t  really  told  him  so.” 

“Why,  hadn’t  you?  Well,  he’ll  know  it  by  to¬ 
morrow,  I  expect.” 

“I  don’t  know — I  want  to  think  it  over  first.  Per¬ 
haps  we  might  come  to  some  kind  of  an  understanding, 
although  it  seems  unlikely.  If  he  couldn’t  confide  in 
me,  then  I’m  not  fit  to  be  his  fiancee.” 


“Oh,  I  don’t  trust  him  myself.  He’s  pretty  smooth.  ” 

“It  isn’t  that— I  trust  him  implicitly,  but  he’s  rude, 
that’s  all.” 

I  had  been  taking  it  easy,  not  wanting  to  get  to 
the  corner  too  soon,  for  fear  Forbes  wouldn’t  be  ready 
for  me. 

But  as  she  spoke  I  caught  sight  of  a  red  fight, 
and  speeded  up.  Miss  Hamilton’s  eyes  were  sharp 
ahead. 

“There’s  an  auto — it’s  broken  down,  I  believe.  Oh, 
do  you  suppose  it  could  be  Mr.  Forbes?” 


JOHN  FAKEFIELD  DRYDEN 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 


“Shall  I  turn  back?”  I  asked,  beginning  to  curve. 

“N — no — let’s  see  if  it  is  —  oughtn’t  we  to  help 
him?” 

“Just  as  you  say.  He’s  probably  trying  his  spark 
plugs.” 

I  ran  softly  down  to  the  big  “Matchless”  and  stopped. 
There  was  nobody  in  sight.  Miss  Hamilton  grew 
alarmed. 


“Why,  this  is  his  car — where  d’you  suppose  he  is?” 
she  asked. 

I  got  out,  but  took  good  care  not  to  go  in  front 
of  his  auto. 

She  followed  me  and  in  a  moment  went  ahead  a 
little  way. 

Then  I  heard  a  scream,  and  I  saw  her  drop  to 
the  road.  I  waited  just  long  enough  to  touch  his 
quadrant. 

The  fool  had  his  spark  ’way  back— just  where  it 
ought  to  be.  I  moved  it  up,  clear  forward,  for  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  evidence 
for  so  sharp  a  pair  of  eyes 
and  so  keen  an  automa¬ 
niac  as  Miss  Hamilton. 
Then  I  joined  her. 

Mr.  John  Wentworth 
Forbes  was  lying  in  the 
dust.  His  head  was  rest¬ 
ing  artistically  in  Miss 
Hamilton’s  lap.  Upon 
his  forehead  was  a  very 
convincing  smear  of 
grease,  intended  to  con¬ 
ceal  a  bruise.  She  was 
almost  hysterical. 

“Get  some  water, 
quick !”  she  cried.  “He’s 
been  hurt.  He  must 
have  been  hit  by  the 
crank — it  back-fired  on 
him,  and  knocked  him 
senseless!  Oh,  hurry 
up  and  do  something 
quick !” 

“He’ll  come  to  in  a 
minute,  I’m  sure!”  I 
replied ;  and  as  I  bent 
over  him  I  saw  his  eyes 
open. 

“Where  am  I?”  he 
gasped.  “Is  that  you, 
Milly?  Kiss  me,  dear!” 

I  fled.  The  next  thing 
I  saw  he  was  up,  and 
she  was  dusting  him  off. 
He  was  talking.  I  saw 
him  go  to  the  wheel 
and  show  her  the  spark 
handle  and  tell  what  a 
fool  he  had  been.  It 
was  lucky  I  had  been 
there  first. 

I  busied  myself  with 
my  own  car  for  a  while 
and  then  I  came  back. 
Both  of  them  held  ouf 
their  hands. 

“Congratulate  us,  old 
chap,  we’ve  compro¬ 
mised,”  said  Forbes. 

“I  knew  I’d  have  to 
forgive  him  sooner  or 
later,”  said  Miss  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

I  said  nothing,  but  I 
never  felt  more  like  the 
proprietor  of  a  mario¬ 
nette  show. 

“But  there’s  one  thing 
I  want  to  tell  you," 
said  Forbes,  keeping 
hold  of  my  hand  and 
giving  it  a  grip  that  I 
won’t  soon  forget,  “and 
that  is  that  I  can’t  afford 
to  have  a  car  like  yours  running  about  after  me  like 
this.  She’s  too  good  a  hill-climber.  I’d  feel  safer  if  I 
knew  it  were  out  of  the  way.  What  d’you  want  for 
her?  Will  a  thousand  do?  You  could  get  a  pretty 
good  two-cylinder  for  that.” 

“I’ll  take  a  thousand  and  your  blessing,”  said  I. 
“Done!”  he  cried.  “She’s  won  the  hardest  endurance- 
test  race  ever  driven!” 


^X)ME  forth  from  your  grottoes,  Poseidon, 
And  quiet  the  waters  so  wild 
Which  roar  round  the  headlines  of  Dryden 
(I  don’t  mean  the  poet,  my  child ; 

Though  the  Dryden  1  quote  has  a  lyrical  note 
Which  is  putting  it  ever  so  mild.) 

Ye  nymphs,  bring  your  dimes  to  the  altar 
Where  Prudence  defieth  the  storm 
And  a  graft  with  the  strength  of  Gibraltar 
Uprears  its  magnificent  form, 

Presenting  cold  shoulders  to  policy-holders, 

But  keeping  its  stockholders  warm. 

John  Dryden  he  started,  as  many 
Obscure  little  geniuses  do, 

Possessing  his  nerve  and  a  penny, 

In  search  of  some  provinces  new ; 

When  interviewed  last  Johnnie’s 


And,  having  the  nerve  (an  essential 
Of  popular  finance  to-day), 

He  prudently  formed  the  Prudential 

And  brought  all  the  widows  straightway 
Expectantly  flocking,  with  handbag  and  stocking, 
To  beautiful  Newark,  N.  J. 

And  when  he  was  bloated  with  pelf,  John 
(Of  course)  to  the  Senate  was  bid, 

Where  Fame  murmured:  “Speak  for  yourself, 
John  ” — 

And  John  not  infrequently  did ; 

Any  decent  Repub.  in  that  Financiers’  Club 
Will  “speak  for  himself” — as  John  did. 

The  Jersey-Gibraltar,  like  scandal, 

A  cliff  from  a  pebble  has  grown, 

The  Public  are  warned,  “  Please  don’t  handle,’’ 
But  Dryden  may  quarry  the  stone, 


THE  surprising  growth  of  the  automobile  industry, 
which  all  suspect  to  be  a  fact,  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  authoritative  figures.  Such  figures, 
although  not  always  accessible,  and  never  entirely 
complete,  tell  the  story  of  a  great  and  immensely  sig¬ 
nificant  innovation  in  our  industrial,  commercial,  and 
general  activities.  Six  years  ago  motor  carriages  were 
curiosities,  causes  of  wonder  and  amazement;  to-day 
they  are  familiar  to  every  wayfarer,  and  established 
objects  of  his  longing  desire.  Their  production  and 
importation  in  the  United  States  have  increased  by 
over  100  per  cent  within  four  years,  and  the  value  rep¬ 
resented  by  over  400  per  cent.  Thus  thrives  the 
greatest  fad  of  history. 

During  the  year  1903  a  total  of  10,378  motor  vehicles 
of  all  powers,  representing  a  value  of  $12,220,723  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  In  1904  the  number  of 
vehicles  sold  had  increased  to  13,486,  and  their  cash 
value  to  $19, 190,355.23,  involving  an  increase  in  num- 


PROGRESS  OF 
THE  AUTOMOBILE 

bers  sold  of  30  per  cent,  and,  in  value,  of  58  per  cent. 
In  1905  there  were  sold  17,840  vehicles,  representing  a 
value  of  $31,814,758.99  or  an  increase  by  32.5  per  cent 
in  numbers  sold  and  by  66.2  per  cent  in  valuation. 

During  nine  months  of  1906  a  total  of  18,206  motor 
cars,  representing  a  total  cash  value  of  $38,005,699  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Assuming  that  the  average 
per  quarter  holds  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  grand 
total  for  1906  should  be  24,274  cars  sold,  at  a  total  of 
$50,674,265.32. 

According  to  the  above  figures,  the  average  price  of 
a  motorcar  in  1903  was  $1,170;  in  1904  it  was  $1,422; 
in  1905  it  was  $1,784,  and  in  1906  it  had  reached  $2,087. 
During  the  three  years  ending  January,  1906,  the 
average  sale  value  of  an  American  motor  car  was 
$1,429,  and  of  an  imported  car  $6,710.  The  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  average  value  is  due 
solely  to  the  steady  tendency  toward  heavier  and 
higher-powered  cars. 


During  the  twelve  months  of  1906  there  were  entered 
at  the  United  States  Custom  Houses  a  total  of  1,5(1 
cars,  from  which  may  be  deducted  128  American-made 
machines  returned  after  foreign  tours.  Of  the  1,433 
foreign  cars  entered  over  1,300  were  new,  representing 
the  importations  of  agents  and  dealers  in  American 
cities.  These*  1,433  cars  represent  a  total  value  of 
about  $5,500,000  abroad,  which,  with  duty  at  45  per 
cent  and  freight  charges,  is  increased  to  nearly 
$7,980,000  to  the  American  purchaser.  The  antici¬ 
pated  estimate  for  1907  imports  is  2,000  cars. 

The  bulk  and  importance  of  the  automobile  imports 
business  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  provided  a  special  Custom  House  in 
New  York  City.  Here,  on  an  average,  six  cars  a  day- 
are  brought  for  examination  and  appraisal.  Special 
low  carts  with  high  wheels  are  used  to  convey  the  cars 
from  the  piers,  and»so  careful  is  the  handling  that  not 
one  car  has  been  injured  in  five  years. 
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THE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL  QUESTION 

AND  WHY  THE  SAN  FRANCISCANS  SEE  IT  THE  WAY  THEY  DO 


By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SCHOOL 

Chinese  and  Koreans  still  attend.  Like  the  Japanese,  most  of  them  do  not  understand  English,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  hampers 
the  progress  of  American  classes.  The  Chinese  and  Koreans  adhere  to  their  native  garb :  the  Japanese  adopt  the  dress  of  this  country 


CROSSING  from  Oak¬ 
land  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  spot. 

Some  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
called  out  to  a  pair  of  stocky 
coolie  Japanese  on  the  ferry: 

“Hello,  Skippy!  How’s  your 
friend  Roosevelt?"  The  Japa¬ 
nese  looked  straight  out  to  sea. 

“Say,  Skippy,”  the  boys  per¬ 
sisted,  “we’re  going  to  paint 
the  White  House  yellow  for 
you.”  Still  no  answer  from 
the  Japanese,  except  a  catlike 
dipping  of  the  eyelids.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  unless  they 
were  attacked.  Then  they 
would  have  fought  like  devils. 

I  had  been  reading  the  lo¬ 
cal  dailies  in  the  sleeper,  and 
“these  irresponsible  gamins,” 
thought  I,  in  my  wisdom,  “are 
the  product  of  newspaper  agi¬ 
tation.”  Michael  de  Young,  of 
the  “Chronicle,”  started  the 
furore.  He  knew  that  the 
way  to  make  circulation  is  not 
to  caution  people  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  but  to  spring  sensations 
which  will  confirm  them  in  all 
their  suspicions,  prejudices, 
and  dislikes.  When  DeYoung 
got  a  “rise,”  immediately 
Hearst’s  “  Examiner”  took  the 
cue.  Intense  rivalry  followed. 

The  “Chronicle”  is  still  in 
the  lead.  Michael  de  Young 
alone,  without  reserves,  sup¬ 
port,  or  a  line  of  communica¬ 
tion,  is  able  to  mash  Japan  to 
a  jelly  with  one  hand.  The  Hearst  organ  has  landed 
at  least  two  army  corps  of  Japanese  veterans  with  ar¬ 
tillery  concealed  in  their  pockets  in  Hawaii.  Coolies 
who  "ballast  the  Southern  Pacific  have  located  all  the 
gun  positions  at  strategic  points  in  the  Rockies,  which 
seems  a  little  strange  to  me,  considering  that  in  the 
war  with  Russia  the  Japanese  went  by  Russian  maps 
which  they  had  captured.  As  for  spies,  a  new  species 
in  a  new  place  is  found  every  day.  They  are  the 
pawns  in  the  war  of  publicity. 

Schmitz  Will  Lay  Down  His  Life 

O  UEF  and  Schmitz  were  quick  to  join  the  procession. 

Schmitz,  eloquent  over  exclusion,  declared  in  an 
anti-Japanese  mass-meeting  that  he  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life — possibly  to  postpone  his  trial  for  extor¬ 
tion.  Besides,  he  would  not  be  needed  when  De  Young 
had  already  spoken  first  for  the  privilege.  Perhaps  he 
and  Ruef  had  the  same  object  as  the  man  who  diverts 
attention  from  himself  by  crying:  “Stop,  thief!” 

And  now  I  hear  you  say — you  who  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  with  the  beam  in  your  eye — that  “it’s  all 
been  a  matter  of  dirty  politics,  this  transgression  of  a 
great  principle.”  Not  in  the  least.  The  politicians 
have  simply  pandered  to  public  sentiment.  Every 
printer,  reporter,  editor  believed  in  the  policy  acclaimed 
by  the  press.  So,  practically,  does  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast.  This  view  has  been  crystallized 
into  a  habit  like  that  of  the  Irish  about 
Cromwell.  The  political  mouthings 
of  that  automatic  speech-maker,  Con¬ 
gressman  Kahn,  and  others  were  the 
efforts  of  individual  craft  to  get  more 
wind  than  their  rivals. 

San  Franciscans  are  a  people  used 
to  having  their  own  way.  They  come 
of  that  breed.  They  live  over  the 
Divide,  and  with  the  mountains  at 
their  backs  they  look  out  to  sea.  When 
they  were  beginning  to  build  their 
city  anew  they  concluded — possibly  be¬ 
cause  knight-errant  Michael  brought 
it  so  sharply  to  their  attention — that 
this  was  the  time  to  make  one  of  the 
changes  they  had  long  had  in  mind. 

The  result  was  the  Oriental  School. 

When  I  visited  it  and  saw  all  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  Koreans — whom  we  for¬ 
get  in  the  East — I  could  understand 
why  I  would  not  want  to  attend  there 
if  I  were  a  Japanese.  The  Chinese 
and  the  Koreans  rarely  wash,  while  the 
Japanese  take  a  bath  every  day.  The 
Chinese  say  that  the  Japanese  smell 
like  fresh  fish,  and  we  can  imagine 
ourselves  how  the  Chinese  smell  to 
the  Japanese.  One  solitary  Japanese 
boy,  Frank  Kobayashi,  now  attends 
the  Oriental  School.  He  has  written 
to  the  President  saying  that  he  prefers 
segregation  because  he  learns  faster 
than  he  did  in  American  classes.  Ko¬ 


bayashi  is  to  me  a  marvel  in  racial  anomalies.  He  is  a 
pea  that  grows  outside  a  pod  like  a  cranberry. 

To  the  San  Franciscans  their  action  was  a  part  with 
that  of  a  merchant  who  decides  to  put  a  partition  be¬ 
tween  two  departments.  Japan’s  protest  was  as  much 
of  a  surprise  as  if  a  merchant  from  a  neighboring  town 
has  wanted  the  partition  down  because  one  of  the 
clerks  was  a  relative  of  his.  Were  they  living  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  they  might  not  regulate  their  local  affairs? 
If  so,  then  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Kaiser 
has  been  a  long  time  in  making  his  Polish  subjects 
drink  out  of  the  Teutonic  creek.  The  President’s 
message  turned  their  Polish  exasperation  into  a  white 
heat  of  anger,  which  has  cooled  to  a  quiet  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  thinking  San  Franciscans,  while 
Michael  de  Young  has  yelled  louder  than  ever. 

It  is  Michael’s  baying  which  leads  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  think  that  the  whole  cry  is  moonshine  and 
not  representative.  Michael’s  baying  produces  lawless¬ 
ness  and  excess.  It  might  one  day  lead  to  riot.  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  sentiment  of  an  American  com¬ 
munity  acting  toward  an  outsider  as  the  Japanese  in 
their  racial  exclusiveness  and  concealment  act  toward 
any  Caucasian.  It  was  amazing. 

The  conduct  of  the  Japanese  is,  for  the  most  part, 
exemplary.  So  their  Emperor  orders.  A  diplomatic 
case  is  ever  in  preparation.  Tick- tick-tick,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Consulate  keeps  an  account  of  every  act  of  violence 
against  a  Japanese  subject.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  do  not  segregate  in  quarters  as  the 
Chinese  and  European  immigrants  do. 
They  rarely  get  intoxicated.  They  take 
off  their  kimonos  and  incase  their  bow¬ 
legs  in  unbecoming  “pants,”  The 
ranks  of  the  day  laborer  among  the  de¬ 
bris  are  closed  to  them  as  are  the  ranks 
of  all  the  trades.  If  they  open  restau¬ 
rants  or  stores  with  American  goods 
little  custom  comes,  though  they  un¬ 
dersell  rivals.  They  may  be  servants, 
cobblers,  draymen,  and  fill  in  the  odd 
jobswhich  the  Americandoes  not  want. 
At  school  the  children  of  the  coolie 
class  are  slow:  having  no  knowledge 
of  English,  they  are  a  positive  drag 
on  the  other  pupils.  Those  of  the 
merchant  class  are  usually  bright.  All 
are  clean  and  attentive. 

“But,”  say  the  San  Franciscans, 
“grown  men  go  to  school  with  our 
young  girls.  We  will  not  stand  for 
that.” 

“Then,”  instantly  suggests  the  visi¬ 
tor,  “why  not  make  a  rule  limiting  the 
ages  of  the  grades?” 

That  brings  practically  the  answer 
that  they  do  not  want  Orientals  in 
their  schools  anyway.  No  public 
charge  of  the  offense  feared  has  been 
brought  against  any  “study  boy.” 
When  the  Board  of  Education  speaks 
of  the  immorality  of  the  Japanese  as 
a  cause  of  offense,  a  cynic  may  ask  if 


there  is  anything  worse  in  Ja¬ 
pan  than  the  organized  promo¬ 
tion  of  brothels  by  the  present 
city  administration. 

But  the  morals  of  Ruef  are 
not  the  morals  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Her  family  code,  un¬ 
like  that  of  Japan,  does  not 
contemplate  as  legitimate  and 
respectable  the  sale  of  a  girl 
by  her  parents  into  prostitu¬ 
tion,  or  grant  a  divorce  on  the 
volition  of  the  husband  who 
dismisses  his  wife  as  he  would 
discharge  a  servant.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  insist  that  we  have  things 
worse.  We  have,  perhaps,  but 
the  San  Franciscans  insist  that 
they  are  our  kind  of  worse, 
just  as  the  Japanese  kind  is 
Japanese.  Probably  no  Japa¬ 
nese  city  was  ever  so  badly  gov¬ 
erned  as  San  Francisco  is  at 
this  moment.  No  streets  are 
more  orderly  than  those  of 
Japanese  towns. 

When  out  of  the  1,250,000 
immigrants  expected  next  year 
a  possible  25,000  Japanese 
makes  such  a  small  drop  in  the 
bucket;  when  the  Japanese  are 
orderly  and  individually  am¬ 
bitious,  why  the  boycott  of 
mankind,  if  not  of  their  goods? 
Why  this  transgression  of 
the  great  American  principle? 
Your  average  San  Franciscan 
is  as  intelligent,  as  fair,  as 
generous  as  your  New  Eng¬ 
lander;  more  so,  I  think 
where  his  own  ox  is  concerned. 
His  State  needs  labor,  and 
the  very  employers  of  labor  oppose  the  Japanese. 
The  San  Franciscan  is  the  man  on  the  spot.  He 
takes  a  train  with  many  stops  to  New  York  and  a 
steamer  with  one  stop  to  Japan.  He  knows  his  Orient 
as  we  of  the  East  do  not.  In  his  city  enthusiasm  was 
strongest  of  all  cities  for  Japanese  victory.  His  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  nation  remains.  Why,  then,  why? 
The  Japanese  who  migrate  are  of  the  coolie  and 
merchant  classes,  a  caste  of  underlings  with  no  rights 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  they  who  sell  their 
daughters.  The  samurai  class,  that  ancient  third  of 
the  population  which  have  made  Japan  great,  never 
come  except  as  students.  Yet  this  point  seems  only  a 
sophistry  for  strengthening  an  illogical  position  which 
has  its  roots  in  strong,  chivalrous  race  meeting  strong, 
chivalrous  race,  neither  of  which  can  understand  the 
strength  or  chivalry  of  the  other. 

A  Question  Deeper  Than  Diplomacy 

“IF  you  lived  here  a  year  you  would  be  with  us,”  is 
A  the  San  Franciscan’s  final  answer.  In  any  Ameri¬ 
can  crowd  a  Japanese  is  as  distinguishable  as  an  oak  in 
a  pine  grove.  The  streams  of  humanity  going  east¬ 
ward  and  westward  from  the  apple  tree  in  the  gar¬ 
den  have  sunk  into  the  channels  they  have  worn.  So 
long  were  the  Japanese  the  peas  in  the  pod  of  ex¬ 
clusion  that  they  have  come  to  think  alike  and  look 
alike.  Ours  was  the  seed  carried  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  westward. 

That  Italian  laborer  in  the  debris  of  San  Francisco's 
ruins  belongs  to  the  race  that  crossed  the  Alps  on  a  diet 
of  dried  fish  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Britain  and  to 
the  race  of  the  great  discoverer ;  the  Spaniard  to  the 
race  that  sent  its  caravels  around  the  world  with  the 
Virgin  listening  to  fearful  oaths  in  the  forecastle; 
the  Portuguese  claims  kinship  with  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Their  eyes  are  straight ;  they  read  a  book  from  left  to 
right;  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  heritage  are  in 
their  blood. 

The  Japanese  peas,  equally  great — perhaps  greater- 
have  suddenly  broken  out  of  their  pod.  They  have 
taken  legs  as  one  man  with  one  thought.  But  they 
are  a  little  late.  The  people  of  the  wind-blown  seed 
are  in  California  first.  And  this,  I  think,  expresses  the 
Californian’s  real  answer  to  the  Why?  “That  side 
you,”  they  say,  “and  this  side  ourselves.  Let  11s  trade, 
let  us  be  friends  and  take  all  each  other  has  to  offer; 
but  we  may  not  assimilate.”  ;  V 

The  school  question,  the  trade-union  agitation,  all 
are  but  details.  A  Japanese  is  able  to  compete  with  us 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  live  cheaper  and  work  longer 
hours.  San  Francisco,  I  think,  is  ready  to  overlook  all 
Japanese  who  are  present  and  let  them  be  citizens,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Japan  will  agree  to  the  exclusion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  laborers  from  Japan  and  Japanese  laborers  from 
the  United  States.  If  not,  it  would  seem  that  Japan 
means  to  quarrel.  “She  herself  has  set  up  an  actual  if 
not  a  legal  barrier,”  say  the  San  Franciscans,  “by  racial 
exclusion  of  foreigners.  Ask  any  foreigner  who  lives 
there  if  he  has  crossed  the  barrier.  If  the  traveler  has 
not,  can  the  people  who  remain  at  home  in  the  avenues 
of  their  daily  toil  ten  thousand  miles  distant?” 
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Moyer  and  Haywood  entering  the  jail  at  Boise 


Judge  Frank  J.  Smith,  before  whom 
Moyer  and  Haywood  were  arraigned 


\  A/ITHIN  a  few  weeks  will  begin,  at 
’  '  Caldwell,  Idaho,  the  trial  of  four 
men  accused  of  the  murder  of  Ex-Governor 
Steunenberg.  The  accused  are  Charles  H. 
Moyer  and  William  D.  Haywood,  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  George  Pettibone,  formerly  an 
officer  of_the  Federation,  and  Harry  Orchard. 
On  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  December, 
1905,  Ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  while  com¬ 
ing  from  business  to  his  home,  was  blown 
to  death  by  a  bomb.  Harry  Orchard  was 
arrested.  He  made  a  confession  which 
implicated  the  other  three  men  accused 


The  Caldwell  jail  where  the  prisoners  were  confined  before  their  removal  to  Boise 


The  Grand  Jury  of  Noble  County,  Idaho,  which  indicted  Moyer  and  Haywood  for  the  murder  of  Ex-Governor  Steunenberg 
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PRINCIPAL  FIGURES  IN  THE  COMING  IDAHO  MURDER  TRIALS 
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OUR  OVERWORKED  RAILROADS 


SINCE  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  a  few  months  ago 
warned  the  country  that  its  railroad  facilities 
had  fallen  hopelessly  behind  the  needs  of  its 
business,  a  succession  of  frightful  accidents  and 
trying  commercial  pinches  has  given  impressive 
confirmation  to  his  assertion.  The  president  of  the 
great  Southern  Railway  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
same  conditions  that  are  killing  ten  thousand  other 
people  a  year.  The  terrible  disaster  at  Terra  Cotta, 
near  Washington,  on  December  30,  in  which  a 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  ground  out  forty-three 
lives  by  running  into  another  on  a  block  already 
occupied,  was  followed  three  days  later  by  a  head- 
on  collision '  on  the  Rock  Island,  in  Kansas,  in 
which  forty-nine  people  were  killed  through  the 
error  of  a  boy  operator,  most  of  them  being  burned 
to  death,  and  the  next  day  by  a  rear-end  crash  on 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  last  accident,  in  which  the 
Los  Angeles  Limited  plunged  into  the  Overland 
Limited,  just  happened  to  kill  only  two  passengers 
and  wound  eleven,  besides  wrecking  eleven  cars  and 
a  locomotive,  but  it  might  very  easily  have  been 
the  worst  of  the  lot. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
indicates  that  through  the  anxiety  of  the  railroads 
to  push  their  inadequate  facilities  to  the  limit  the 
rules  governing  the  operation  of  the  block  signal 
system  are  almost  universally  disregarded,  and  the 
system  itself  has  become  absolutely  ineffective — in¬ 
deed,  in  many  cases,  a  source  of  positive  danger. 
Even  before  the  latest  accidents  Mr.  Hill  said  to  a 
Cabinet  officer:  “Every  time  I  undertake  a  railroad 
journey  nowadays  I  wonder  whether  it  is  to  be  my 
last.  The  thing  has  grown  to  be  uncertain.  It  is 
a  fact  of  knowledge  to  every  railroad  man  that  in 
this  day  from  two  to  three  trains  enter  at  times 
into  every  block  of  every  system  in  the  country. 
There  is  danger  in  it.’’  The  publication  of  these 
remarks  caused  a  flutter  in  railroad  circles,  and 
other  presidents  hastened  to  say  that  Mr.  Hill  must 
have  been  misquoted.  He  stood  by  his  assertions, 
however. 

The  figures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  show  that  9,703  persons  were  killed  and 
86,008  injured  on  American  railroads  in  1905.  Of 
these  688  were  killed  and  7,433  wounded  in  col¬ 
lisions.  These  so-called  accidents  were  almost  all 
preventable.  Most  of  the  other  kinds  of  accidents 
were  preventable,  too,  but  practically  all  collisions 
could  have  been  avoided.  They  were  due  to  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  rules  laid  down  to  ensure  safety,  and 
this  disregard  was  due  to  the  effort  to  make  one 
man,  one  locomotive,  one  car  and  one  mile  of  track 
do  the  work  of  two.  The  President  talks  of  the 
danger  of  race  suicide  because  not  enough  babies 
are  born,  but  of  those  that  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  with  infinite  pains  to  be  of  service  to 
the  State,  we  have  allowed  the  railroads  to  kill 
46,632  and  cripple  364,717 — more  than  the  whole 
population  of  a  city  as  large  as  San  Francisco — 
in  five  years. 

The  one  bit  of  reassuring  evidence  that  cropped 
up  during  this  time  was  the  statement  that  the 
record  of  the  series  of  1,625  “surprise  tests’’  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  during 
the  year  1906,  covering  every  imaginable  contin¬ 
gency  in  the  management  of  block  signals,  did  not 
show  a  single  failure  to  observe  the  signals  and 
obey  the  rules. 

At  the  same  time  the  shortage  in  cars  is  causing- 
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loss  and  distress  throughout  the  West.  Mr.  Lane, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
sub-commission  that  has  been  investigating  this 
subject,  has  filed  a  report  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  railroads  failed  to  prepare  for  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  grain,  although  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect  a  large  crop.  This  year  they  seem  to  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  cereals,  although 
the  crop  is  little  larger  than  that  of  1905.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  fifty  million  bushels  of  grain  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farms  or  in  the  country  elevators 
of  North  Dakota.  Only  38  per  cent  of  the  crop 
had  been  shipped.  “The  country  elevators  re¬ 
main  full,’’  the  report  adds,  “because  the  railroad 
has  not  moved  grain  from  the  country  elevators 
to  the  terminal  elevators.  The  terminal  eleva¬ 
tors  at  Duluth,  Superior,  and  Minneapolis,  which 
act  as  great  reservoirs  for  the  line  elevators,  are 
almost  empty,  and  at  no  time  during  the  season 
have  they  been  filled  to  more  than  one-third  of 
their  capacity.’’ 

Yet  the  local  elevators  have  been  bursting  with 
grain  for  three  months.  The  farmers  have  been 
forced  to  build  open  bins  beside  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  there  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  lying 
covered  with  snow.  “The  farmer  can  not  sell  be¬ 
cause  the  country  dealer  can  not  buy.  The  country 
dealer  can  not  buy  because  the  country  elevator  is 
already  full.  ’’ 

These  conditions  have  reduced  the  price  of  grain 
by  from  two  to  six  cents  per  bushel  at  many  coun¬ 
try  points,  and  have  involved  the  farmer,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  elevator  man  and  the  country  dealer  in 
heavy  losses.  Yet  there  was  nothing  even  in  the 
testimony  of  the  railroad  men  themselves,  to  show 
that  this  situation  had  been  brought  about  by  an 
actual  shortage  of  cars.  Although  they  had  largely 
increased  their  equipment,  the  Northwestern  roads 
actually  hauled  less  grain  by  nineteen  thousand 
carloads  in  1906,  down  to  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
than  they  had  hauled  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1905. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  famine  which  has  caused 
so  much  suffering  in  the  Northwest  the  railroads 
tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  country  coal 
dealer,  who  according  to  their  account,  had  im- 
providently  failed  to  lay  in  his  supply  early  in  the 


summer.  But  the  dealer  came  back  with  the  com¬ 
prehensive  answer  that  “neither  law  nor  custom 
required  him  to  order  his  coal  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  needs ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rail¬ 
road  to  meet  his  demand  for  cars,  rather  than  the 
duty  of  the  coal  dealer  to  accommodate  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  convenience  of  the  railroad;  that  the 
coal  dealers  were  justified  in  assuming  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  able  to  transport  coal  in  the  fall 
months  because  in  other  years  they  had  done  so; 
that  the  small  percentage  of  cars  for  coal  loading 
which  the  company  did  supply  lay  loaded  upon  side 
tracks  or  in  terminals  so  great  a  percentage  of  time 
that  they  moved  toward  their  destination  at  an 
average  of  less  than  one  mile  an  hour,  and  often  at 
an  even  lower  rate  of  speed ;  that  those  who  did 
order  coal  in  the  summer  months  were  as  poorly 
supplied  as  those  who  did  not;  that  the  railroad 
companies  themselves  did  not  follow  their  own 
counsel,  for  their  own  reports  reveal  serious  short¬ 
age  of  company  coal  at  almost  every  point;  that 
preference  over  coal  was  given  to  general  merchan¬ 
dise  and  other  freight  destined  farther  west,  and 
that  in  the  months  when  coal  would  ordinarily  have 
been  hauled  to  North  Dakota  the  railroads  were 
engaged  in  supplying  coal  from  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  to  the  Montana  smelters  whose  customary 
supply  had  been  cut  off  by  a  strike  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  mines.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  the  railroad  potentates  questioned  by 
the  Commission  took  a  view  of  the  situation  that 
was  almost  tragic  in  its  gloomy  intensity.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  declared  that  the 
roads  as  a  whole  had  “not  kept  in  sight  of  the 
country’s  growth.”  He  thought  we  were  against 
a  stone  wall  so  high  that  nobod}'  could  see  the  top 
of  it.  He  observed  that  while  the  freight  movement 
of  the  country  had  increased  by  no  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  1895  and  1905,  the  increase  in  facilities  in 
the  same  decade  had  been  only  20  per  cent.  For 
the  next  five  years  Mr.  Hill  put  the  absolutely 
necessary  increase  to  catch  up  with  the  business  at 
73,000  miles  of  track,  which  would  cost  $5,500,- 
000,000,  or  $1, 100,000,000  a  year.  Even  that  he 
considered  too  little,  and  yet  it  was  more  money 
than  he  believed  the  United  States  could  raise. 

The  Commission’s  investigators  agreed  with  him 
on  the  latter  point,  but  they  called  attention  to 
several  possible  means  of  making  better  use  of  the 
present  facilities.  They  mentioned  cases  of  “loaded 
cars  standing  from  two  to  twenty  days  at  the  points 
of  origin;  of  empty  cars  lost  in  congested  terminals 
or  lying  unused,  sometimes  in  solid  trains,  for  equal 
lengths  of  time;  of  engines  broken  down  from  over¬ 
work;  of  trains  torn  in  two  by  heavy  loads;  and  of 
train  crews  working  extremely  long  hours  without 
rest,  although  making  only  ordinary  mileage.” 
Cases  in  which  it  took  twenty  days  or  more  to 
move  loaded  trains  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
weie  common.  The  iri Rating  lack  of  cars  has 
caused,  in  many  localities,  a  movement  to  penalize 
railroads  which  fail  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  when 
requested.  The  suggestion  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  “reciprocal  demurrage”  bill  to  be  introduced  in 
State  Legislatures.  This  bill  provides  for  fining  the 
railroad  ten  dollars  a  day  for  each  failure  to  deliver 
a  car  which  has  been  asked  for. 

The  failure  of  the  roads  to  do  the  business  fcr 
which  the}r  exist  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  lack 
of  capital  for  improvements.  They  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  out  securities  to  the  limit  of  their  credit,  but 
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QONCRETE  Building 
v"'  Blocks  are  more 
convenient,  in.  re  effi¬ 
cient,  handsomer,  far 
more  durable,  cost  less 
and  make  stronger 
walls  than  wood,  brick 
or  scone. 

Miracle  Concrete 
Blocks  are  the  only 
concrete  building 
blocks— the  only  build¬ 
ing  material  which  makes  a  wall  that  is  actually 

— Frostproof 

—Moisture-proof,  and  at  the  same  time — Fire-proof 

-Vermin-proof — Proof  against  heat  and  cold. 

Our  patents  fully  cover  these  features.  That  is  why 
you  cannot  secure  these  priceless  advantages  in  any 
other  building  material.  You  can  plaster  directly 
against  walls  made  with  Miracle  Blacks,  while  you 
cannot  safely  do  that  with  any  other  material. 

When  you  use  Miracle  Concrete  Building 
Blocks  you  save  expense  of  furring  and 
lathing  and  20%  in  cash  over  the  next 
cheapest  building  material.  And  Miracle 
Blocks  will  last  forever. 


We  will  send  you  a  large  84-page  book 
on  *The  Great  New  Industry”  —  pages  9x1 ‘2 
inches,  with  over  500  illustrations.  This  book  thor¬ 
oughly  covers  ihe  Concrete  Industry — shows  numerous 
buildings  with  size  and  cast,  over  100  designs  of  blocks 
and  the  process  of  manufacturing,  giving  standard  specifi¬ 
cations  for  use  of  concrete  for  various  purposes;  the  proper 
mixing,  curing,  laying  and  coloring  of  concrete  blocks  aud 
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Then  all  you  need  is  sand,  water  and  cement. 

With  plain  business  sense  you  can  quickly  estab¬ 
lish  a  very  profitable  business.  Because  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  tor  Miracle  Double-Staggered  Air  Space 
Building  Blocks  is  fast  exceeding  the  supply. 

On  Miracle  Blocks  you  can  have  no  competition  on 
quality,  because  they  prove  their  own  superiority  and 
are  fully  covered  by  patents  which  protect  you  and 
give  you  the  largest  profits  to  be  gained  in  this  most 
profitable  industry. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  Miracle  Moulds  offer  America’s  greatest 
opportunities  for  investment.  Remember, 
our  moulds  i  ost  you  nothing  if  they 
do  not  prove  our  claims. 


specifications;  thep  oper  principle  of  con¬ 
crete  c  nstvuction,  air  spaces,  etc.,  for 
buildings  of  all  kind-,  from  a  $500  house 
to  a  $50,000  office  bui.diug  or  a  palatial 
mansion.  It  t.lso  contains  expert  opin¬ 
ions  on  concrete.  Mailed  to  you  for  24c 
in  stamps,  provided  you  say  whether  you  in¬ 
tend  to  build  or  wish  to  look  up  concrete  as  a  business. 
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unfortunately  most  of  their  paper  seems  to  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  each  other  up  rather  than  for  equipping  themselves  to  carry  more  freight  and 
passengers.  The  money  it  cost  the  Union  Pacific  to  get  Stuyvesant  Fish°out  of 
the  Illinois  Central  would  have  hauled  a  lot  of  Nebraska  wheat  to  market. 


A  I  TF.R  a  debate,  led  by  Senator  Foraker  on  one  side  and  Senator  Culberson 
on  the  other,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  heat  without  very  much  light  was 
shed  upon  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  discharge  of  the  colored  soldiers  involved 
in  the  Brownsville  riot  troubles,  the  Senate  resolved  to  investigate  the  whole 
affair,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  at  last  the  whole  truth  will  come  out.  Senator 
Lodge  tried  to  protect  the  President  by  a  flank  movement  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment  declaring  that  the  discharge  had  been  ordered  under  the  “legal  and 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Executive,”  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that 
he  was  compelled. to  withdraw  it.  Meanwhile  the  War  Department  has  taken  care 
to  avoid  any  future  troubles  of  the  same  kind  by  ordering  all  the  negro  troops 
still  m  the  service  to  duty  in  the  Philippines.  The  Filipinos  are  a  long  way  off 
and  they  are  complaining  already  about  so  many  things  that  one  new  "grievance 
more  or  less  will  attract  no  attention.  If  remote  colonies  have  no  other  use  they 
furnish  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  domestic  annoyances.  Thus  a  double  advantage 
is  gained,  for  not  only  is  the  annoyance  eliminated,  but  the  subject  peoples  of  the 
colonies  are  taught  to  love  us,  and  if  we  get  into  trouble  with  Japan,  or  any  other 
power,  we  have  at  once  a  source  of  strength  in  those  regions. 


'THE  brilliant  emergence  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  into  the  ranks  of 
1  militant  reformers  has  not  driven  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  into  obscurity. 
Mr.  Folk’s  annual  message,  transmitted  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  on  January  3, 
was  even  more  aggressively  reformatory  than  that  of  Mr.  Hughes.  The  politi¬ 
cians  in  Missouri  some  years  ago  deprived  the  principal  cities  of  the  control  of 
their  police  forces  in  order  to  build  up  a  partizan  State  machine.  Although  this 
machine  is  now  under  Governor  Folk’s  control,  and  the  aim  of  his  administration 
has  been,  as  he  says,  “to  take  these  departments  entirely  out  of  politics  and  put 
them  on  a  basis  of  public  service  alone,”  he  is  still  not  reconciled  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  home  rule,  and  he  recommends  that  the  cities  of  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  and  St  Joseph  be  allowed  to  establish  municipal  police  systems  of 
their  own.  But  while  he  believes  in  home  rule  where  it  is  applicable,  lie  refuses 
to  tolerate  it  where  it  has  no  proper  place.  A  practise  has  grown  up  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  of  allowing  liquor  dealers  to  violate  State  laws.  The  Governor  believes  that 
a  State  authority  should  be  created  with  power  to  enforce  those  laws  uniformly 
in  every  county. 

The  Governor  crusades  against  an  infinite  variety  of  evils.  He  would  make  it 
a  felony  to  register  a  bet  on  a  horse-race  or  telephone  it  to  any  other  State  for 
registration,  or  to  set  up  a  bucket-shop.  He  would  enroll  lobbyists  among  the 
criminal  classes.  He  would  make  the.  officers,  directors,  and  employees  of  cor¬ 
porations  personally  liable  for  violations  of  the  rebate  laws,  reform  the  insurance 
laws,  make  the  violators  of  the  anti-trust  laws  liable  to  imprisonment ;  prohibit 
child  labor  more  rigidly,  and  enact  a  pure  food  law.  He  would  establish  two-cent 
passenger  fares  on  the  railroads,  and  empower  cities  and  towns  to  buy,  operate, 
and  own  public  utilities;  introduce  the  Massachusetts  ballot  law  and  a  State 
primary  system;  require  the  registration  of  voters  in  cities  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants ;  raise  the  standard  of  public  education,  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  eight-months  school  year;  provide  for  good  roads,  and  reform  the 
tax  system,  separating  the  sources  of  State  and  county  revenue,  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  State  by  taxes  on  corporations,  railroads,  and  liquor  dealers,  and 
leaving  the  property  tax  to  the  localities. 

But  Governor  Folk  does  not  confine  himself  to  State  and  local  reforms.  He  is 
ambitious  to  have  Missouri  take  the  lead  in  reforming  the  entire  nation.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  she  should  summon  Congress  to  call  a  convention  to  propose  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  movement  is  already  under 
way  in  a  number  of  States,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  obstructive  opposition 
of  the  Senate  to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people.  But  Mr.  Folk  has  no  such  narrow  end  in  view.  He  would  have  the 
convention  take  up  the  whole  vast  work  of  bringing  the  national  Constitution 
into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  mentions  as  some  of 
the  improvements  that  might  be  embodied  in  it,  the  popular  election  of  Senators, 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  authority  for  a  just  income  tax,  and  a  definition  of 
the  powers  of  the  courts  in  the  matter  of  injunctions  and  other  extraordinary 
writs. 

The  enactment  of  the  barest  fraction  of  the  measures  here  enumerated  would 
make  the  Missouri  Legislature  famous ;  yet  these  are  only  a  part  of  Governor 
Folk’s  opulent  list  of  recommendations. 


4*  4*  4* 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FALLS  IN  LINE 

THE  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  January  2  elected  First  Vice- 
President  James  McCrea  to  the  presidency  to  succeed  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt. 
Mr.  McCrea  at  once  stated  his  position  in  these  terms : 

“The  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  depend  upon  any  one  man. 
It  continues  from  year  to  year.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  promote  as  best  I  can 
the  same  progressive  development  which  was  conducted  so  ably  under  President 
Cassatt  and  the  presidents  who  preceded  him.”  .  I 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  directors  on  this  occasion  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cassatt  were  very  different  from  the  usual  formal  eulogies.  They 
were  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  recent  events  from  the  railroad’s  point  of 
view,  and  an  implied  pledge  of  future  policy.  They  told  how  at  the  time  of 
President  Thompson’s  death  “the  recurrent  waves  of  prosperity  and  adversity 
had  strewn  the  path  with  the  wrecks  of  railway  enterprises,  and  the  struggle  for 
competitive  traffic  had  forced  down  the  actual  rates  paid  by  shippers,  to  a  pomt 
where  none  but  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  lines  could  earn  a  living  proht. 
Agreements  to  maintain  rates  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on,  and' 
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Advantages  of  Low  Tension 
Magneto  and  Make-and-Break 
Spark  as  Employed  on  the  Model  H 


‘The  Automobile  with  a  reputation  behind  it” 


WE  have  amply  demonstrated, 
during  the  past  season,  that 
the  ignition  system  as  em¬ 
ployed  on  our  new  Model  H  Car  is 
absolutely  reliable  and  effective. 

The  Simms-Bosch  low  tension 
magneto,  which  we  use  to  furnish 
the  current  for  our  make-and-break 
spark,  gives  an  extremely  large  and 
hot  spark  in  each  cylinder. 

This  is  the  identical  type  of  mag¬ 
neto  employed  on  the  winning  cars 
in  the  recent  Vanderbilt  interna¬ 
tional  road  races,  and  when  gea 
driven,  as  in  the  Studebaker  car,  we 
have  found  its  service  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  perfect. 


In  furnishing  the  current  for  the 
make-and-break  spark  with  our  low 
tension  magneto,  less  than  two  feet 
of  wiring  is  required,  short  circuit¬ 
ing  troubles  are  avoided  and  spark¬ 
plug  annoyances  are  eliminated. 

All  the  controlling  mechanism  of 
our  ignition  system  is  located  on  the 
top  of  the  cylinders  and  is  readily 
accessible. 

Every  part  of  the  Studebaker  Car 
is  the  result  of  long  and  painstaking 
experience.  Our  improvements 
have  all  been  for  better  service,  not 
for  exploitation. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  shows. 


STUDEBAKER  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


SELLING  AGENCIES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  :  Prentiss  Motor  Car  &  Supply  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.:  Titman,  Leeds  &  Co. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. :  Auto  Supply  &  Storage  Co. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  :  Natio  nal  Automobile  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO:  Central  Automobile  Co. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO:  Kirk  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 


REPOSITORIES: 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  :  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.:  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  California 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. :  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  :  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  Northwest 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH:  Studebaker  Bros  Co.  of  Utah 
DENVER,  COLO.:  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS:  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


The 
Great 
SIMPLEX 


S  &  M 

19  0  7 

MODELS 


1907  S  &  M  Simplex  50-70  H.  P.  Touring  Car 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  ON  ORDERS  PLACED  NOW 

PRICES:  With  single  Phaeton  or  Runabout  body.  $5,750.  Other  bodies  extra  at  regular  prices 
With  full  5  and  7  passenger  touring  equipment,  $6,400  up 
With  full  5  and  7  passenger  Limousine  equipment,  S7.000  up 

Selling  Agents  for  1907  PANHARD,  and  RENAUL  F 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE— We  exhibit  at  the  Automobile  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  January  12-19,  1907 

Complete  Catalog  and  Full  Information  Furnished  on  Request 


Members  Association 
Automobile  Manufacturers 


1765  Broadway 
Between  56th  and  57th  Sts. 
New  York 


C  Several  other  makes  have  had  their  year  of  pre-eminence,  but  De  Dietrich 
Cars  occupy  this  coveted  position  now.  They  have  worked  up  gradu¬ 
ally  to  their  present  leadership,  which  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
the  following  good  judges,  having  owned  at  different  times  most  of  the  pre¬ 
mier  marks”  have  now  just  obtained,  or  ordered  for  future  delivery,  De 
Dietrich  autos.  Their  good  judgment  has  been  confirmed,  as  the  De  Dietrich 
team  of  four  finished  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  the  Ardennes  race, 
of  21  competitors,  at  speed  of  57  miles  per  hour.  The  first  and  only  team 
of  four  to  finish  in  a  similar  contest. 


Dietrich 


MOTOR  CARS 


Wra.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 
Henry  I.  Ottman 
W.  Gould  Brokaw 
Jas.  G.  Oxnard 
Geo.  F.  Daniels 
F.  C.  Havemeyer,  Jr. 
Geo.  Rose 
Julius  Fleischman 
Robt.  L.  Gerry 
Jos.  B.  Dickson 
B.  F.  Yoakum 
J.  Gordon  Douglas 
W.  Hall  McCormick 


Are  Used  By 

J.  H.  McCullough 
Lawrence  Wateroury 
C.  K.  NcCormick 
Caleb  S.  Bragg 
C.  P.  Doelger 
Adolph  Lewisohn 
Algernon  Boyesen 
Henry  Block 
\Y.  D.  Blabon 
Newman  Erb 
E.  A.  Montgomery 
Payne  Whitney 
Paul  Moore 


Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Jr. 
S.  D.  Reckendorfer 
Eugene  de  Sabla,  Jr. 
Mrs.  M.  Bruhl 
Geo.  Kessler 
Herbert  Harriman 
Jos.  Harriman 
J.  W.  Thompson 
A.  de  Navarro 
Thos.  M.  Hod  gens 
Thos.  A.  McIntyre 
Geo.  L.  Fleitz 
Nathaniel  F.  Moore 


Prices  well  within  range  of  those  who  prefer  to  pay  a  fair  price  in  the  first  instance 

BEAUTY  SPEED  SILENCE  POWER 

Landaulet  Touring  Cars  Limousine 

DE  DIETRICH  IMPORT  CO. 


Opposite  Sherry's 


No.  3  West  44th  St.,  New  York 


We  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square  Show,  January  12th  to  19th.  Members  of 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 

Penna.  agents,  FI.  A.  ROWAN,  Jr.,  &  CO..  2028  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 


‘HE  consistent  winning  of  all  contests  in 
which  we  have  entered,  the  conspicuous 
victories  in  International  and  other  hill-climbing 
contests  (our  stock  model  against  racing  cars), 
the  absolute  satisfaction  of  critical  users  who 
own  other  world-famous  makes ; — these  were 
not  accomplished  without  superior  merit. 

The  ball-bearing  engine,  the  superior  connecting  shaft,  the 
safest  steering  gear  in  the  world,  the  unmatched  material 
and  workmanship  that  make  the  Stearns  “The  Best 
Automobile”  are  described  in  the  advance  booklet  for 
1907,  sent  free.  Write  to-day  to  f 

F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.,  Members  A.  L.  A.  M„  3300  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


NEW  YORK:  Wyckoff,  Church  &  Partridge, 
Broadway  at  56th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA:  The  Motor  Shop,  317 
'North  Broad  St. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Reyburn  Motor  Car  Co.,  5023 
Delmar  Boulevard. 

CINCINNATI:  Hughes  Automobile  Co.,  608 
Broadway. 

CHICAGO:  Githens  Bros.  Co.,  1328  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave. 


BOSTON:  A.  E.  Morrison  Co. 

PITTSBUIIG:  Fort  Pitt  Automobile  Co., 
Euclid  Ave.  and  Baum  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Automobile  Co.,  365 
Fell  St. 

ATLANTA,  (J A . :  Capital  City  Automobile  Co. 
SCOTT  DALE,  PA.:  Scottdale  Auto  Co. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.:  United  States  Auto  Co. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. :  R.  II.  Mahlke. 
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BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There  is  big  money  in  poul¬ 
try  raising  when  you  are 
working  along  right  lines; 
when  you  have  efficient 
hatchers  and  brooders  that 
will  rear  the  chicks;  when  you 
are  guided  by  the  advice  of  one 
who  knows,  and  is  most  successful  in  his 
own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000  chickens 
the  past  season  at  the  Model  Farm.  The 
Model  Incubators  are  world  beaters  as  hatch¬ 
ers,  and  the  Model  Colony  Brooder  raised 
as  high  as  98  per  cent  of  the  chicks  hatched. 
Their  use  enabled  the  Model  Farm  to  raise 
a  larger  number  of  chickens  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write 
for  catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
“Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters.”  It  gives  the 
cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of  the 
poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market  quota¬ 
tions  week  by  week  averaged  for  three 
years.  It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any 
week  in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  a 
broiler  or  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit 
it  would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.  Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 
344  Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  F. 


AUALITY  I  IN  INCUBATORS 
uL  15  THE  WHOLE 

PROFIT 

instead  of  loss. 
SATISFACTION 

instead  of  disappointment. 

The  World’s  Standard  Machines, 
used  and  recommended  by  leading 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
expert  Poultrymen  are 

CYPHERS 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Write  for  FREE  260  page  Catalogue  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators,”  containing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  leading  poultry  plants  and 
exhibitors,  valuable  chapters  on 
Poultry  Raising  and  list  of  Poultry 
Supplies.  Address  nearest  office. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 
ON  PA  NY 

BUFTAi.0.  NEW  YORK,  BOSTOK, 
CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITY 

Oakland.  Cauf,  london,  eng. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

Economical  and  perfect  hatch¬ 
ing.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
self  -  regulating.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Ruincy,  Ill. 


We  have  been  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  wire  fence  at  an  expense  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 

But  because  we  make  and  sell 
50000  miles  of 


every  month,  the  cost  of  these  im¬ 
provements  has  been  spread  over 
many  million  rods  of  fence. 

So  you  get  American  Fence  today 
at  the  same  price  per  rod,  though  it 
costs  you  less  per  rod  per  year’s 
wear. 

Pocket  reminder.  Great  con- 
venience.  Write  today. 

FRANK  BAACKES 
Vice-President  CStGeneral  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


fence  Improvements  that  cost  you 


screw¬ 
driver 
and  bottle- 
opener. 


Drop 
me  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  tell  ine 
bow  much  fence 
you  will  need  this  year. 
I  will  write  you  a  personal 
letter  about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  this  com¬ 
bination  key-ring, 


Peach  Trees 

fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie;  two  miles  from 
any  peach  orchard,  free  of  borers  and 
all  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Etc.  Headquarters  for 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Seeds.  Over  50  acres 
of  Hardy  Roses,  none  better 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Geraniums, 
Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money. 
Try  it.  Valuable  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  53  years,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  489,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Send  for  our  ha 

Profits, 


hens 


DUCK 

BOOK 


ones  all 
over 
the  U.  S. 

Look  in¬ 
to  this  im- 
p  o  rta  u  t 
branch  of 
poultry.  Get 
our  Free  Book.  We 
sell  breeding  stock  and  all 
supplies.  Address  Dept.  1 
American  Pekin  Duck  Co. 

145  Pearl  St. 
Boston  Mass. 


dsome  Free  Book,  “Duck 

’  for  up-to-date  information, 
Read  how  big  duck  farms 
make  annual  net 
profits  of 

$20,000. 


Have 
you 
an  in¬ 
cubator? 
Try  it  on 
Won.tr  are 


“THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG” 


Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novelties  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  remarkable  Two  “  New  Creations  ”  in  Vegetables  that  nature  has  yet  produced  1 
If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW  "you  should  send  for  this  elegant 
book.  Do  not  delay,  —  Write  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


240-EGG 

INCUBATOR 


$10 


120  Egg  Incubator  -  -  $6.50 

60  Egg  Incubator  ...  $4.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  -  $5.00 

100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  -  $4.00 

Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 
sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book  giving 
full  particulars  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  580,  Freeport,  Ill. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  HENS 

You  can  make  good  money  from  poultry  if 
'ollow  the  plan  that  has  made  Mill- 
Poultry  Farm  the  greatest  pure 
bred  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  All  told 
in  our  new  128  page  book 

“Poultry  For  Profit” 
tures  aud  describes  all  breeds;  gives  plans 
for  poultry  houses  and  full  directions  tor  feeding, 
mating  and  caring  for  fowls,  with  lowest  prices 
on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  feeds  and  all  supplies. 
Book  free  for  10  cents  postage. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  21,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


and  105  other  varieties  of  roses  growing  in  your  own  garden  from  May  to  October  for  the  price  of  one  florists’  bouquet. 
Our  Art  Catalog — “Rose  Leaves,”  tne  handsomest  book  published  by  any  florist — lists  102  varieties  of  roses 
and  many  of  them  new,  including  our  famous  American  Peaulies  and"  the  wonderful  new  Rambler  Rose,  Lady 
Gay.  A  large  number  of  these  new  varieties  offered  for  sale  only  by  us. 

The  catalog  describes  the  Heller  methods — that  make  success  certain — tells  about  the  Heller  mature 
two  and  three  year  old  rose  bushes — and  gives  much  valuable  information  for 
the  amateur  gardener.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  today  without  fail. 
HELLER  BROTHERS' 

990  S.  Main  St.  New  Castle,  Ind. 


the  rebates  extorted  by  shippers  under  threat  to  divert  their  traffic  had  built  up 
industries  whose  development  often  worked  injustice  to  smaller  combinations  of 
capital.”  ■ 

At  this  crisis  Mr.  Cassatt  “announced  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  to  be  the  abolition  of  the' rebate  system  and  the  extension  of  equal  rates  to 
all.”  He  invested  nearly  $90,000,000  in  the  securities  of  other  roads  in  order  to  put 
this  policy  on  a  solid  foundation.  “Not  only,”  add  the  resolutions,  “did  Mr 
Cassatt  thus  aid  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  legal  enactment  to  destroy  the  evils 
that  had  so  long  existed,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  trend 
of  public  opinion,  and  consequently  of  legislation,  was  toward  the  more  complete 
regulation  of  interstate  traffic  by  the  National  Government.  Instead,  therefore 
of  glibly  combating  such  legislation,  he  endeavored  to  so  shape  it  (and  it  was 
largely  through  his  unwearying  effort  and  influence  that  it  was  so  shaped)  as  to 
secure  for  the  railway  property  of  the  country  under  the  recent  enactment,  the 
possession  of  the  judicial  tribunal— a  right  never  before  denied  to  the  humblest 
citizen,  but  one  which  was  almost  wrested  from  the  industry  which  has  been  the 
most  potential  in  building  up  our  national  prosperity.” 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  directors  and  the  new  president,  the  principles  of 
opposition  to  discriminating  and  of  submission  to  Government  rate  regulation 
cease  to  be  dependent  on  the  personal  opinions  of  one  man  and  become  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


FROM  THE 


0 


"THE  Administration’s  policy,  hinted  at  by  Secretary  Root,  of  regenerating  society 
1  by  stretching  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  National  Government,  has  met 
a  serious  setback  in  the  decisions  of  Judge  Evans  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Louisville,  and  of  Judge  McCall,  at  Memphis,  holding  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act  unconstitutional.  This  law  provided  that  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  should  be  liable  for  injuries  to  their  employees,  even  when  the  acci¬ 
dents  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servants,  or  when  there  was  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  complainants.  The  courts  refused  to  admit 
that  this  subject  had  anything  to  do  with  interstate  commerce.  The  relations 
between  a  corporation  and  its  employees,  they  held,  were  a  matter  for  State  regu¬ 
lation,  even  if  the  corporation  happened  to  be  carrying  goods  from  one  State  to 
another.  Judge  Evans  said: 

“If  the  operation  of  the  act  could  in  any  way  affect  commerce  among  the  States 
it  would  do  so  in  a  manner  so  remote,  incidental,  and  contingent  as  in  no  proper 
sense  to  afford  a  factor  of  any  value  in  determining  the  question  now  in  conten¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Creating  new  liabilities  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  master  and 
servant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  regulating  commerce  on  the  other,  are  two  things 
so  entirely  different  that  confusion  of  the  judicial  mind  upon  them  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  under  normal  conditions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  act  does 
not  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.” 

Judge  McCall’s  decision  was  expressed  in  almost  identical  terms.  “I  am  unable 
to  bring  my  mind,”  he  observed,  “to  the  conclusion  that  the  liability  of  a  common 
carrier  to  its  employee  for  injuries  is  interstate  commerce  or  commerce  of  any 
character  within  the  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.” 

Employers’  liability  is  an  important  subject  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  on  its  own 
account  that  these  decisions  are  regarded  with  so  much  concern  in  Washington. 
The  narrow  rules  of  construction  followed  by  Judges  Evans  and  McCall  threaten 
trouble  for  all  the  other  great  schemes  of  legislation  already  hung  on  the  doctrine 
of  implied  powers,  not  to  speak  of  the  still  greater  schemes  foreshadowed  by 
Secretary  Root.  Some  Senators  are  talking  disparagingly  of  these  jurists,  who 
were  formerly  members  of  Congress  and  did  not  make  a  profound  impression  as 
constitutional  lawyers  upon  the  statesmen  whose  statutes  they  are  annulling.  It  is 
recalled  that  President  Roosevelt  paid  his  respects  to  Judge  Evans  in  his  annual 
message,  when  a  previous  decision  annulling  a  labor  law  called  out  the  remark: 

“I  have  specifically  in  view  a  recent  decision  by  a  District  Judge  leaving  rail¬ 
way  employees  without  a  remedy  for  violation  of  a  certain  so-called  labor  statute. 
It  seems  an  absurdity  to  permit  a  single  District  Judge,  against,  what  may  be  the 
judgment  of  the  immense  majority  of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench,  to  declare  a 
law  solemnly  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  be  ‘unconstitutional.’  ” 

Fortunately,  the  Government  is  not  as  helpless  in  this  case  as  it  was  when 
Judge  Humphreys  gave  the  Beef  Trust  magnates  their  immunitv  bath.  The  decision 
of  a  minor  court  is  not  final  in  civil  cases,  as  it  is  when  it  favors  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  trial,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  the  questions  at  issue  carried 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  cases  decided  by 
Judges  Evans  and  McCall  were  between  private  litigants,  the  public  interest  in 
them  led  the  Government  to  intervene,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  actively 
cooperating  in  the  appeal. 


DRY  BONES  CARNEG1ED 

__ _  o.  o 


THE  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  no  longer  to  be  a  useless  refuge  for  polit¬ 
ical  idlers  and  incompetents.  It  is  to  be  rejuvenated,  reformed,  enriched,  and 
housed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  new  dignity.  Following  the  selection  of  Mr. 
John  Barrett  as  its  head,  the  Governing  Board  on  January  3  selected  a  supervisory 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  from  Haiti,  Panama.  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
with  Secretary  Root  as  chairman.  On  the  4th  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  offered  to  give  $750,000  for  an  “international  home" — a  “forthcom¬ 
ing  American  temple  of  peace”— at  Washington.  As  Mr.  Carnegie  had  previously 
given  $1,500,000  for  a  World’s  Palace  of  Peace  at  1  he  Hague,  it  was  appropriate 
that  he  should  give  just  half  the  amount  for  a  similar  temple  for  one  hemisphere. 

The  money  for  a  site  for  the  Carnegie  Building  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  is  already  available,  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose  some  time  ago,  and  about  $30,000  contributed  by  the  other 
republics.  Secretary  Root  explains  that  the  building  is  to  be  '  a  notable  example 
of  Latin-American  architecture”— which  does  not  mean,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  it 
will  be  out  of  key  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Washington.  It  is  to  have  places 
which  may  be  the  headquarters  of  each  Latin-American  nation,  or  group  0 
nations  as'  they  may  arrange  it,”  together  with  reading-rooms  containing  files :  ot 
the  leading  Latin-American  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  convenient  accommo 
dations  for  the  library,  already  exceeding  twelve  thousand  volumes 
a  general  rendezvous  for  all  Latin- Americans  who  visit 


taking” off  something  of  the  chill  of  their  stay 
genial  land. 


in  a  strange 


It  will  serve 
the  United  States, 
and  Somewhat  uncon- 
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IX  ANSWERIN'**  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


Features  of  the  New  White  Steam  Car 

By  the  improved  system  of  regulation  in  the  new  White  cars, 
the  steam  pressure  remains  constant  under  all  conditions.  The  person 
driving  one  of  the  new  models  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  get  the 
same  results  as  the  most  experienced  operator.  Added  to  this  feature 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  absolute  silence,  freedom  from  vibra¬ 
tion,  the  absence  of  all  delicate  parts,  genuine  flexibility  (all  speeds  from 
zero  to  maximum  by  throttle  control  alone),  and  supreme  reliability. 

The  efficiency  of  the  power  plant  has  been  so  developed  that  the 
new  models  will  run  at  least  150  miles  on  one  filling  of  gasolene  and 
water  tanks. 

The  White  Steam  Car  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  before  the  public. 
Its  record  from  the  first  has  been  one  of  consistent  success.  We  have 
built  at  least  twice  as  many  large  touring  cars  as  any  other  maker  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  the  purchaser  of  a  White  receives  the  benefit 
of  an  experience  in  designing  and  building  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


Descriptive  matter  vutll  be  mailed  on  request 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1907  TYPE  H  30-35  H.  P. 


)WSP 


O/V-hoP-^ 


THERE  are  any  number  of  bright,  clever  women 
who  are  able  to  write  a  good  letter.  We  would 
like  to  see  such  a  letter  written  about  the  new 
writing  paper  for  women,  Eaton  s  Hot-Pressed 
Vellum.  In  order  to  stimulate  your  wits  we  offer 

$500  for 

Writing  the  Best  Letter 

and  twenty-nine  other  prizes  for  other  letters — 

$  1  770  in  all, 

for  the  best  letters  written  upon  this  subject  and  sent 
to  us  before  the  close  of  this  contest  — Feb.  1  4, 1  907 . 

THE  letter  that  you  will  write  is  to  tell  us  what  you  think  of  Eaton  s 
Hot-Pressed  Vellum — just  why  you  like  it,  if  you  like  it,  and  just 
why  you  do  not  like  it,  if  you  do  not  like  it ;  why  you  think  it  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  women.  If  you  wish  to  see  first  what  we  think 
of  it,  ask  us  to  send  you  the  booklet,  “The  New  Style  in  Writing  Paper. 
A  little  folder  giving  detailed  information  about  this  letter-writing  contest 
with  conditions  and  instructions,  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 

EATON’S  Hot-Pressed  Vellum  is  now  on  sale  at  nearly  all  stationers  and  stationery 
departments,  but  if  you  wish  us  to  furnish  you  with  samples  of  Eaton  s  Hot- 
Pressed  Vellum,  and  will  write  saying  that  you  propose  to  enter  this  contest,  we  will 
send  you  two  sheets  of  the  paper  and  an  envelope  to  match  free  of  charge.  For  25 
cents  we  will  send  a  half-size  box. 

EATON-HURLBUT  PAPER  CO. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  Car  Without  One  Weak  Spot 

When  you  pay  $4,000  tor  a  CLEVELAND  car  you  pay  for  insur¬ 
ance  against  automobile  troubles  and  after-expense.  A  good  car  like 
the  CLEVELAND  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build.  Every  part 
must  be  right — the  whole  chassis  must  be  harmoniously  made  with  the 
best  thought,  the  most  perfect  design,  the  best  materials.  All  of  these 
things  cost  money.  But  the  result — a  car  that  is  a  good  car — modern,  standard, 
splendid  in  its  work — makes  it  worth  while.  Every  CLEVELAND  owner  has 
found  his  CLEVELAND  “good.”  It  proved  itself  so  every  mile. 

1907  Type  H  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  1906  Type  F.  There  was  no 
need  of  important  change,  but  it  has  been  bettered  and  refined.  Like  the  Type  F, 
Type  H  will  do  its  work  right,  because  it  is  designed  and  made  right.  With  our 
never-failing,  simple,  low  tension  make  and  break  ignition,  with  imported  Simms- 
Bosch  Magneto,  every  CLEVELAND  user  is  insured  against  ignition  troubles. 
\ 


TYPE  H,  $4,000  TO  $5,500,  depending  upon  body  equipment. 

Write  to  Department  14  for  new  catalog  just  issued.  In  addition  to  complete  details  of  our  1907  models, 
the  new  catalog  contains  a  beautifully  illustrated  story  by  Mr.  Walter  Hale,  describing  his  tour  in  a  Cleveland 
car  from  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

THE  CLEVELAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CLEVELAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Distributors 
New  York:  E.  B.  GALLAHER,  228-230  West  58th  Street,  General  Eastern  Distributor 


Every  Type  H  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  will  nave  a  green  en¬ 
ameled  maltese  cross  in  a  red 
circle  on  the  radiator.  When 
you  see  the  car  with  this 
cross  you  will  see  “the  car 
without  one  weak  !»pot.v 


BOSTON— Butler  Motor  Car  Co.,  998  Boylston  St. 

PHILADELPHIA— Diamond  Motor  Car  Co.,  236  N.  Broad  St. 

PITTSBURG— Colonial  Automobile  Co.,  5518-20  Walnut  St. 

CHICAGO— Cassady-Fairbank  Mfg.  Co.,  1413  Michigan  Ave. 

NEW  ORLEANS— Crescent  City  Automobile  Co.,  217  So.  Rampart  Sc. 

SO.  CALIFORNIA— Lord  Motor  Car  Co.,  1044  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NO.  CALIFORNIA— J.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  441  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Williams’ %** 

produces  a  lather  that  differs  from  all  others. 

First,  in  body.  It  is  thick  and  close  and  profuse. 
Second,  in  lasting  qualities.  It  holds  its  mois¬ 
ture  and  remains  on  the  face,  thick  and  creamy,  with¬ 
out  the  drying  and  smarting  effects  of  other  kinds. 

Third,  in  its  action.  It  softens  the  beard  and 
soothes  the  face  as  no  other  lather  does. 

Fourth,  in  its  after  effect.  Unlike  the  lather  of 
other  soaps,  it  always  leaves  the  face  cool,  com¬ 
fortable  and  refreshed. 


answerino  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier's 
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have  stood  the  test  for  over  50  years, 
and  are  still  in  the  lead.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  most 
reliable  and  the  most  popular  every¬ 
where.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907 
Seed  Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit.  Mich. 


more  every  year 
than  all  others  com 
bined.  First  send  for 
our  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  Free  Book.  "How 
to  Make  Money  with  Squabs.  ’ ' 
(New  Edition.)  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co.,  324  Howard  St. 
Melrose,  Mass. 


Breed 
squabs 
to 
make 
money. 
Read 
Stories 
of  cus¬ 
tomers 
who 
started  small 
with  our 
prolific 
pairs  and 
now 
ave  big  flocks. 


Raise  SQUAB5*t  Pays 

ou  must  start  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 

We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
high  prices  at  one  month  of  age.  Profitable,  pleasant, 
overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital;  small  space.  Others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded — you  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 
ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E_ Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


75  FREIGHT  PAID 

““  East  of  Rockies 

This  230  Egg  Incubator 

The  Royal 

world’s 

simplest,  surest  hatcher.  Auto¬ 
matic  in  action;  perfect  results. 

Incubator  and  supply  catalog 
free.  Booklet  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks’ 
cent  poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Drawer  814.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


FREE  TRIAL 

10c.  50 


HARDY 


To  intro¬ 
duce  this  tree  and  gain 
new  friends  we  offer  a  1  yr.  tree  free 
to  property  owners.  Mailing  expense 
5  cts.  A  postal  will  bring  it  and  our 
catalog  with  64  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  757,  Osage,  la. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 

Think  of  it!  Our  “Silver  Jubilee!” 

Why  take  chances?  Buy  a  Reliable 
and  be  sure.  Beautiful  Silver  Ju¬ 
bilee  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
&  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B195,  QUINCY,  ILL 

Globe  Incubators 

batch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker  &  Co..  Box  731,  Freeport,  III. 


T  H  E  Means  that  our  new  application  of 
ViriX/  Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet- 
N  iL  W  ter»  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 

Mrir 

VI  t.  1  HOD  Method  Incubator.  The  ^ 

f&jjg  jput 

does  it,  is  fully  told  in  our  new  free  catalog —  ’ 
send  for  it  aud  learn  the  New  Method  secret.  < 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co.  . t 

138  W.  Main  St.  Morrow.  Ohio 

$  | f 

Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  AH  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

E.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA _ 

GREIDER’S  FIN£  CATALOGUE 

1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs ;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 


Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62.  Ligonier,  Ind 


POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

Our  new  money-making  book  now  ready.  Full 
description  of  35  popular  varieties,  poultry  house 
plans,  disease  remedies,  etc.  Start  a  profitable  | 
business  of  your  own  on  small  capital.  Book 
mailed  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage. 

DELAVAN  POULTRY  FARM  ^ 

F.  E.  R.  GOETZ,  Manager.  Box  68,  Delavan,  Wis. 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

before  buying  birds,  eggs  or  supplies. 
Choice  selection,  fair  dealing.  We  can 
please  you.  Catalog  mailed  for  zo  cents. 

F.W.  NIESMAN  CO.,  Box  91,  Freeport,  Ill. 

40  BREEDS  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  11th  annual  poultry  book. 
R  F  XEUBERT.  Box  ?S2.  MANKATO,  MINN. 

IN  ANSWEBING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


AMERICAN  TOWERS  OF  BABEL 

THE  New  \  ork  skyscraper,  after  pausing  for  some  years  in  its  upward  flight, 
has  taken  a  fresh  start.  Plans  were  filed  on  January  3  for  a  tower  658  feet 
high  lor  the  Metropolitan  Life  building,  on  the  site  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  old  church 
on  Madison  Square,  i  he  Singer  building,  593  feet  high,  on  lower  Broadway,  is 
already  under  construction.  When  the  Eiffel  Tower  comes  down,  which  will  be 
soon,  the  Metropolitan  building  will  be  the  tallest  artificial  structure  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  tallest  structure  of  any  permanence  ever  raised  by  human  hands. 

1  he  I  nited  States  will  then  have  four  buildings  higher  than  any  other  in  ex¬ 
istence.  After  the  Metropolitan  and  Singer  skyscrapers  comes  the  Washington 
Monument.  555  feet  high,  and  then  the  tower  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  547 
feet.  Europe  has  nothing  loftier  than  the  twin  spires  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
525  feet  high.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  holds  the  record 
with  486  feet,  which  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  less  than  the  height  of  the  missing 
apex  of  the  pyramid  when  the  contractor  drew  his  final  payment  on  the  job. 

1  he  Metropolitan  and  Singer  towers  will  not  be  mere  ornamental  pinnacles, 
like  the  steeples  at  Cologne.  They  will  be  regular  commercial  structures,  with 
spacious  suites  of  offices  two  hundred  feet  above  the  roofs  of  the  highest  sky¬ 
scrapers  of  to-day.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  an  expert  proved  by  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  that  a  building  twenty  or  twenty-five  stories  high  marked 
the  limit  of  business  profit.  In  anything  over  that  the  additional  elevator  space 
required  would  overbalance  the  floor  space  gained.  Yet  the  Metropolitan  is  going 
to  send  its  elevators  up  forty-six  stories.  Before  this  century  is  many  years  older 
office  buildings  overtopping  the  Eiffel  Tower  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of 
the  air. 


THE  REINDEER  HAS  “MADE  GOOD” 

XAl  HILE  we  are  trying  to  save  a  few  hundred  buffalo  out  of  the  millions  whose 
hoof-beats  used  to  shake  our  Western  plains,  we  have  a  more  cheerful  spec¬ 
tacle  in  Alaska.  There  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  a  thriving  addition 
to  the  fauna  of  the  country  and  created  the  solid  beginnings  of  a  vast  new'  industry. 
The  reindeer  experiment,  which  at  first  was  laughed  at  as  a  ridiculous  fad,  has 
become  a  solid  achievement.  There  are  now  twelve  thousand  reindeer  where 
fifteen  years  ago  there  were  none.  They  are  doubling  every  four  years,  which 
means  that  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  there  would  be  two  million  in  thirty 
years. 

Before  the  reindeer  came  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  facing  apparently  sure 
starvation.  The  white  men  had  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  their  living 
in  the  old  ways.  Now  they  have  an  industry  that  promises  them  not  only  food  but 
comfort.  Through  the  reindeer  the  mosses  of  the  boundless  tundra  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  When  the  herds  have  multiplied  a  few 
times  more  famine  will  be  a  forgotten  spectre.  And  while  the  Indians  are  living 
in  independent  comfort  themselves,  they  are  preparing  the  country  for  white  set¬ 
tlement.  With  reindeer  at  hand  by  the  thousand,  furnishing  milk,  cheese,  and  meat, 
as  well  as  swift  transportation  in  the  depth  of  winter,  there  will  be  no  more 
starving  miners,  and  no  more  rich  mining  fields  left  untouched  because  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  food  enough  to  reach  them.  In  time  there  may  even  be  a 
thriving  industry  in  the  export  of  reindeer  products.  The  Government  never 
entered  upon  a  philanthropic  enterprise  that  promised  to  turn  out  more  profitably 
than  this  one. 
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OUR  GROWING  WEALTH 

T^HE  census  report  on  the  estimated  true  value  of  property  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  and  1904  shows  that  the  national  wealth  lias  been  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  In  1900  we  were  supposed  to  be  worth,  as  a  nation, 
$88,517,306,775.  In  1904  our  national  wealth  was  estimated  at  $107,104,211,917 — an 
increase  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  billion  dollars  in  four  years.  In  the 
same  time  the  population  did  not  increase  by  more  than  seven  or  eight  millions — 
a  growth  proportionately  about  half  as  rapid  as  that  of  property.  In  these  four 
years  our  wealth  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  four  billion  and  two-thirds  a  year, 
$387,000,000  a  month,  nearly  thirteen  millions  a  day,  over  half  a  million  an  hour, 
almost  nine  thousand  a  minute,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  second.  Wj 
have  made  enough  to  endow  a  Rockefeller  every  three  months,  and  since  new 
Rockefellers  do  not  appear  at  that  rate,  it  seems  that  we  are  making  money  faster 
than  the  trusts  can  take  it  away  from  us.  The  average  wealth  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country  is  considerably  over  a  thousand  dollars.  On  the 
basis  of  five  to  a  family,  every  family,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  own  property 
worth  considerably  more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  If  the  census  reports  would 
work  out  the  exact  number  of  families  in  the  United  States  who  are  worth  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  the  figures  would  be  very  illuminating.  It  would  show 
how  large  a  proportion  of  our  billions  of  wealth  are  in  the  hands  of  the  very  few, 
and  how  large  a  number  of  families  have  very  much  less  than  their  per  capita 
average.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  nothing  is 
decreasing,  and  the  average  possessed  by  every  individual  rises  rapidly  from  year 
to  year. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  SUSTAINS  JOHNSON 

TOM  JOHNSON’S  three-cent  fare  proposition  in  Cleveland  lfas  escaped  at  last 
*  from  the  malarial  atmosphere  of  the  Ohio  courts  into  the  clear  air  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  For  many  years  every  move  of  the  people 
of  Cleveland  to  free  themselves  from  the  grip  of  the  old  transit  monopoly  has 
been  checked  by  the  alert  State  judiciary.  Every  popular  vote,  every  ordinance 
of  a  people’s  Council  and  every  act  of  a  people’s  Mayor  has  been  met  by  a  writ 
from  a  machine  judge.  But  now  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation  has  cleared  the 
way  for  Cleveland’s  control  of  her  own  transportation  system.  It  has  sustained 
the  city’s  contention  that  the  various  franchises  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Company 
began  to  expire  in  1905,  and  not  in  1914,  as  the  company  contended,  and  so  has 
opened  some  of  the  principal  streets  to  such  new  disposition  as  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  may  think  best.  It  has  punctured  the  corporation  theory  that  ordinances  per¬ 
mitting  the  consolidation  of  separate  lines  extended  the  life  of  the  franchises  of 
all  the  constituent  lines  *to  the  limit  of  the  longest  grant,  and  has  held  that  such 
ordinances  must  be  strictly  interpreted  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Any  Mayor 
less  determined  than  Tom  L.  Johnson  would  have  been  discouraged  before  now 
by  the  legal  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  courts  of  his  own  State,  but  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  back  him  Mr.  Johnson  may  be  expected 
to  push  ahead  to  final  success. 

FOR  THE  NURSERY-FOR  THE  TABLE 

For  all  aces,  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions,  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerless 
Brand  Evaporated  Milk  fill  every  milk  rr  cream  requirement.  Superior  for  ice  cream. — Adv. 
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Millions  of  dollars  a  day  are  sent  through 
the  mails  without  danger  of  loss,  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  business  transactions  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

You  can  deposit  your  money  in  this  bank 
by  mail  and  be  assured  of 

4  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

and  the  absolute  safety  of  your  funds.  Send 
for  free  booklet  “E”  giving  full  information. 

This  is  a  strong  conservative  bank, 
of  unquestioned  financial  standing. 

Cbe 

Clcvclanb 
Cruet  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

Capital . $2,500, OeO.OO 

Surplus .  2,500,000.00 

Over  65,000  depositors 
Cleveland . Ohio 


We  Can  Make  You  a  Competent 
Automobile  Driver 

Equip  you  to  earn  $1,500  to  $3,000 
per  year— and  find  you  a  position 

Send  at  once  for  our  handsome  new  prospectus 
for  1907  — and  learn  how  we  do  it. 

This  describes  our  Courses  of  Study  in  full— 
and  shows  actual  photographic  illustrations  of 
class-rooms  and  equipment— the  most  complete 
and  practical  of  any  auto7?iobile  school  in 
America.  It  is  sent  free  to  anv  inquirer. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  New  York  and  attend 
the  New  York  School  in  person ,  send  for  de¬ 
scription  of  our  splendid  new  Home  Study 
Course  (16  pages),  which  brings  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  resident  school  to  your  door  where 
you  can  learn  to  be  a  competent  automobile 
engineer  at  reasonable  cost  without  interfering 
with  your  regular  occupation. 

Our  terms  are  reasonable— our  facilities  for  in¬ 
struction  are  superior  to  any  other  institution  in 
the  world.  Our  graduates  are  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  competent  automobile  drivers  and  en¬ 
gineers  the  moment  the  work  is  completed. 

We  have  placed  thousands  in  good  paying,  ex¬ 
cellent  positions— we  can  do  equally  well  by  you. 
Write  us  at  once — do  not  delay,  a  postal  inquiry  may 
mean  an  entire  change  in  your  future.  In  writing  please 
specify  which  catalog  you  prefer  to  have — the  Home 
Study  Course,  or  the  Resident  School  Course  in  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
148  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


10  c.  for  a 
COMPASS 

and  a  big  book  of 

SPORTING  GOODS! 

This  compass  is  the  size  of  a  watch,  full  nickel  case  with 
heavy  crystal.  Dial  accurately  indicates  north,  east,  south,  west, 
or  any  degree  thereof.  Useful  on  land  and  water,  prevents  you 
from  losing  your  way.  Everybody  should  have  one,  especially 
boys.  Sent  postpaid  to  introduce  our  big  164  page  catalogue 
No.  367  of  guns,  athletic  goods,  games  and  novelties,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

N.  Y.  SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  17  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Curtiss  Kd  Motorcycles 


2)4  and  5  H.  P. 
also 

Light  motors  up  to  8-cylinder, 
40  H.  P.  for  airships,  etc. 

G.  H.  Curtiss  Mfg.  Co. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

•  Wo* Id's  Motorcycle  Record:  10 miles,  8-54 *2-5, Ormond  Bench,  Fia.) 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 
OMI  F.A  It  A  Se  It  HOCK.  Pat.  Attvs..  918  V  Si..  Wnshinston.  D.  C. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEB’s 


PRICE 


CENTS 


CZyThfeV1viuieSsIZE  j  $2’00'  $3  00’  $4'00  per  100 


Threfvflue!  [  *2.50,  *4»°-  *e-00  Per  100 
Draw  a  circle  around  the  price  indicating  your  selection 
Above  blends  also  m&de  in  ladies  size.  Prices  on  application 


Find  enclosed  remittance  for 
$  in  favor  of  G.  Nelson 

Douglas  for  which  please  send  me, 
prepaid,  hundred  cigar- 

ets  of  size  and  value  indicated 
hereon. 


Name . 

P.  0. 


156 


MAKAROFF 

RUSSIAN 

CIGARETS 


MAKAROFF  RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


May  now  be  had  from  *best  dealers  in  boxes  of  ten,  at 


CENTS  PER  BOX 


If  you  are  not  convenient  to  a  dealer  who  sells  Makaroffs  I  will  send  you 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  a  box  of  one  hundred  securely  packed  in  cedar. 

PRIVATE  MONOGRAMS 

two  letters  in  gold,  without  extra  charge  to  regular  customers.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial  order  of  these  famous  cigarets,  and 
get  my  plan  for  supplying  you  regularly  without  an  ounce  of  trouble 
on  your  part.  If  you  don’t  find  Makaroffs  the  “best  ever”  back  goes  your  money. 

MAKAROFF  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(G.  NELSON  DOUGLAS)  Suite  156.  95  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Automobile  Owners,  Keep  Up  To  Date 


Cleansing  the  Skin 
Should  be 
Done 


as 

tho 

the 

Skin 

were 


Sponge 


The  skin 
is  porous, 
full  of  tiny 
cells,  like  a 
sponge. 

You  cleanse  a 
sponge,  not  by 
washing  the  sur- 
face,  but  by 
squeezing  out 
the  cells. 

The  kneading,  gentle  pinching,  squeezing  treatment  applied  to 
the  skin  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  brings  the  dead  soap  and 
other  foreign  matter  out  of  the  skin-cells  or  pores.  Surface  washing 
cannot  remove  any  but  mere  surface  dirt.  Surface  dirt  is  merely  un¬ 
sightly.  Pore  dirt  is  fatal  to  skin  health  and  clearness  of  complexion. 


If  you  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  motor  topics,  and  gain  many 
practical  hints  of  value  in  everyday  automobile  operation,  you  should 
subscribe  to  THE  MOTOR  CAR.  It  is  published  monthly  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  interests  of  people  who  ride  for  pleasure,  and  every 
number  is  worth  the  yearly  subscription  price  to  any  motor 
enthusiast. 

Subscription  price  $i.oo  per  year.  Single  copies  ioc.  THE 
MOTOR  CAR  may  be  ordered  through  any  news  dealer. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  us  One  Dollar  now  for  a  year’s 
subscription  and  we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  gasoline  tester  in 
a  neat  pocket  case.  Will  tell  you  every  time  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  the  right  kind  of  fuel. 

Send  us  your  subscription  now — and  subscribe  for  your 
friends  at  the  same  time. 


offers  a  selection  tor  any  purpose,  from  the  latest  anil  most  efficient  types  o£  motor 
cars  as  applied  to  commercial  use. 

For  light,  delivery  work,  heavy  trucking,  hotel  or  sight-seeing  purposes,  we  can 
furnish  a  “Rapid’’’  car  that  will  do  three  times  as  much  work  as  a  similar  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  at  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  up-keep. 

“Rapid”  cars  are  standard,  and  are  giving  satisfaction  in  actual  service  in 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  from  $1400  to  $4000.  Every  car  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
If  you  are  interested  in  information  about  commercial  motor  cars,  write 

H.  T.  HENRY.  Sales  Manager, 

RAPID  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO  ,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

opens  and  cleans  out  the  pores,  restoring  free  excretion  and  skin 
breathing,  taking  out  blackheads,  sallowness  and  muddiness,  ani¬ 
mating  the  blood  circulation  and  flexing  the  muscles. 

Book  and  Free  Sample  to  Test  ^ 


Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a  liberal 
sample,  together  with  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  an 
invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 


Men  should  try  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  after  shaving ;  by  cleansing  the 
Pores  of  soap  it  allays  irritation  and  does  away  with  sore¬ 
ness.  All  leaduig  barbers  will  massage  with  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream — accept  no  substitutes. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible, 
but  do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under  any 
circumstances.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will 
send  a  50-cent  or  $1.00  jar  of  the  cream,  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 


POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY 

3  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  appreciated  by 
all  who  are  particular  in  regard  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  soap  they  use.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers— ‘20c.  a  cake;  50c.  box  of  3  cakes. 


Pompeian 
Mfg.  Co. 
3  Prospect  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oentlemen:— 
^  Please  cend.with- 
v  out  cost  to  one 
fr  copy  of  your  book  on 
facial  massage  and  a 
^  liberal  sample  of  Pom- 

& 


peian  Massage  Cream. 


Name  . 


Address. 


w.  G.  PIERSON 
108  Fulton  Street 


PUBLISHING 


CO. 

New  York 


Let  the  man  whois  indoubt 
make  a  50  or  500  mile  test 


LET  THE 

KODAK 

Tell  the  story  of 
the  home  days  of 
the  children. 
Photography  is 
simple  no w — 
Kodak  has  made 
it  so. 

“KODAK  HOME  POR¬ 
TRAITURE”  is  the  title 
of  a  beautiful  little  book 
that  shows  more  than  a 
score  of  such  pictures, 
made  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  gives  many  val¬ 
uable  hints  on  how  to 
make  them.  It  may  be 
had  free,  at  the  dealers  or 
by  mail. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 


member  the  price  of  the  Mitchell 
while  you  ride,  and  when  you  get 
back,  that  you  talk  to  yourself 
seriously  and  say:  “Can  I,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  with  business  judgment, 
afford  to  pay  from  $1000  to  $2000 
more  for  any  other  car — could  I  get 
a  better  looking,  a  better  furnished 
or  more  efficient  car  for  the  extra 
thousands  ?  In  fact,  what  can  I 
get  in  any  other  car  for  the  extra 
amount  which  this  car  hasn’t 
‘shown  me?’” 

The  Mitchell  will  answer  those 
questions  for  you  if  you  will  let  it, 
for  it  is  the  “show  me”  car. 

If  you  will  call  up  our  agent 
and  arrange  a  demonstration,  the 
Mitchell  will  change  your  inde¬ 
cision  into  decision.  It  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  it  is  the  car  you 
want  by  doing  the  things  you 
want  your  car  to  do. 

The  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co.,  206 
Mitchell  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  makers 


Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  car 
you  want  ?  Well,  telephone  any 
of  our  Mitchell  agents  and  say, 
“Show  me  a  Mitchell,  and  if  I’m 
satisfied  I’ll  buy.”  Then  he’ll 
come  around  with  a  30-35  H.P. 
$2000  Mitchell  and  take  you  and  the 
doubt  for  a  spin  of  150  miles— any 
time  you  say — and  again  next  day 
— and  again  the  next,  so  that  you 
will  cover  some  500  miles  and  run 
up  against  every  test  an  automo¬ 
bile  will  ever  encounter.  If  you 
will  do  this,  we  can  convince 
you  that  the  Mitchell  is  the  car 
you  want. 

We  do  not  send  a  salesman  with 
you — the  car  speaks  for  itself.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  constantly  re- 


r-v— .t»  The  Most  /v]. 

Searching  Investigation  HS 
W“  |  into  the  Construction  of  o'i 
the  Baker  Electric  p 
Reveals  no  Weak  Spot  A, 

Examine  a  BAKER  T 
ELECTRIC  as  criti-  ' 
aS>  cally  as  you  please, 

part  by  part,  and  you 
^  will  find  no  minute  de- 

tail  neglected. 

^  Unvarying,  high-grade 

JfSK  — S  quality  is  present  in 
S-l  .  Bja>  every  component  part, 
~Nr  jfr  quality  in  materials  and 
workmanship,  the  kind  of 
quality  that  insures  a  long 
Y  life  of  satisfactory  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  mainte¬ 
nance  cost. 


EIGHTY  MILES  ON  ONE  CHARGE  OF  THE  BATTERY 

and  a  wide  range  of  speeds  up  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  are  included  among 
the  features  of  THE  BAKER  ELECTRIC  for  1907. 

All  desirable  features  of  previous  models  are  retained  and  these  combined 
with  new  ideas  and  new  conceptions  are  worked  out  and  perfected  in  our 
NEW  FACTORY,  the  LARGEST  and  MOST  COMPLETE  IN  .THE 
WORLD  devoted  EXCLUSIVELY  to  making  electric  vehicles. 


ower  50-60  H.  P.  Carries  Seven.  Price  $4750 


IT  would  only  be  dealing  with  absolute  facts  to  pronounce  The  Car  De 
Luxe  a  rare  combination  of  those  features  which  usage  and  successful  opera¬ 
tion  have  made  standard  in  automobile  design,  with  which  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  many  of  the  more  modern  methods  and  devices  as  applied  to 
mechanics,  in  addition  to  such  appointments  and  accessories  as  find  place 
only  in  a  car  of  this  exclusive  class. 

And  doubtless  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  high  order  of  excellence 
is  that  patented  rear  axle  system.  Here  is  provided  all  the  strength  of  the 
Solid  I-Beam  Rear  Axle  such  as  used  on  high  powered  cars  with  double  chain 
drive,  and  the  advantages  of  shaft  drive  as  well.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  the  best  features  of  both  systems — strength,  rigidity,  cleanliness, 
smoothness  and  positive  drive.  Hence  the  noise  and  numerous  disadvantages 
of  the  Chain  drive  are  entirely  overcome,  and  the  replacing  of  rear  axle  (a 
comparatively  common  occurrence  with  shaft  driven  cars)  will  not  be  expe¬ 
rienced  by  users  of  The  Car  De  Luxe. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  system. 

It  stands  out  preeminently  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
motor  car  design. 

It  lias  solved  the  problem  of  direct  system  of  final  drive. 

s- — x  It  is  to  be  had  only  on 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO 

12-80TH  ST.,  N.  W.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


We  will  exhibit  in  New  York  City  only  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Automobile  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Space  No.  45 


The  Goody  ear  Detachable  Auto -Tire  is  ^ 


Everyone  knows 

that  the  larger  the 
tire  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  car,  the  less 
trouble  that  tire  gives. 


Than  the  Ordi 


f/  Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tire 
is  always  oversize 


*IFWiF 


The  ordinary  4-in.  Auto-Tire  isjuBt 
4- in.  in  diameter. 


Complete  information  for  the  askini 


"Four-inch 
LjU  Goodyear 

Detachable 
IlljgpP^^  Auto-Tire 

§|§||§|^P^  on  the 

Universal 

y  Rim 

Every  size  of  the  Goodyear  Detachable  is  over-gzze.  A  "four-inch”  Goodyear  De¬ 

tachable  is  actually  15%  larger  than  any  other  4-in.  auto-tire  on  the  market.  All  other  sizes 

in  proportion.  That  means  that,  if  your  car  is  over  catalogue  weight,  or  if  you  want  to  add  heavy 
accessories  to  the  car,  the  Goodyear  Detachable  will  carry  it,  without  trouble— without  tire- 
strain,  witnout  puncture,  without  sand-blisters  without  any  of  the  hundred-and-one  evils  an 
overloaded  tire  develops.  Running  an  overweight  car  on  an  undersize  tire  is  like  using  a  garden 
hose  on  a  fire-pressure  hydrant.  It  may  not  break  at  once,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  give  out  in 
weeks,  where  if  not  overstrained,  it  would  last  YEARS.  In  the  tire’s  case,  it’s  because  the  over¬ 
weight  causes  over-wear,  over-heating  and  consequent  quick  disintegration. 

You  Won’t  Overload  the  Goodyear  Detachable 

larger  in  diameter  than  specified,  and  that  one  fact  saves  99  per  cent  trouble.  The  Goodyear  Detachable 
has  other  virtues— guaranteed  not  to  rim-cut,  for  instance.  Our  book  “How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire,”  tells 
all  about  them  all.  Write  for  it. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Erie  Street,  AKRON  OHIO. 

ry  i  Boston,  2G1  Dartmouth  St.;  New  York,  cor.  Sixty- fourth  St.  and  Broadway;  Chicago,  82-84  Michigan  Ave. ;  Cincinnati,  317  E. 

Drancnes  :  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louis,  712-714  Morgan  St.;  Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St. ;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.: 
Buffalo,  719  Main  St.;  Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St.;  Detroit,  246  JeffersOn  Ave. 


so  is  never 
overloaded 


Rear  Axle  System 


Patent  Applied  For 


THE  DELUXE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, Detroit,  Michigan 

N.  Y.  Agent  Chicago  Agent 

Motor  Sales  Co.  The  McDuffee  Automobile  Co. 

1771  Broadway  1501-1505  Michigan  Ave. 


FLORIDA’S 


GREATEST  HOTEL 


More 


^  Are  used  All  the  Time  Than  All  Other 

will  undersl.md  die  reason  for  this.  They  really  are  the 
best  built,  and  made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  lamp  and 
generator  makers  in  the  world.  Hf  By*! 

Sounds  big,  perhaps,  but  it’s  Honest,  like  the  quality. 

A  careful  comparison  of  Solars  with  all  others  will 
insure  Lamp  Satisfaction  to  you  and  the  order  to 

BADGER  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  11th  Avenue,  36th  and  37th  Streets,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Even  in  luxurious  Florida  there  is  no  hosteliy 
th.it  nearly  equals  the  TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL. 
This  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  American 
brains,  energy  and  limitless  capital  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  ideal  resort. 

1,000  acres  of  tropical  gardens — a  great  Moor- 
ish-Spanish  castle  in  the  center,  overlooking  the 
golden  bay  of  Tampa— your  castle  in  Spain. 

The  TAMPA  BAY  is  Florida’s  greatest  hotel, 
the  most  beautiful,  most  luxurious,  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  every  well-studied  detail.  It  has  been 
refitted  throughout  and  is  absolutely  fireproof. 

Do  you  know  the  Florida  West  Coast?  There 
are  more  days  of  sunshine  there  than  anywhere 


else  in  this  country.  There  is  always  a  breeze 
from  over  the  salt  waters  of  the  Gulf — the  air  is 
exhilarating,  never  enervating. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Tampa  is  Ybor  City,  the 
only  foreign  city  in  this  country.  The  life  of  the 
Spanish  and  Cuban  cigar  makers,  the  great  fac¬ 
tories,  restaurants  and  dance  halls  add  much 
color  and  charm  to  a  Tampa  sojourn. 

The  spirit  of  the  management  of  the  TAMPA 
BAY  HOTEL  is  Spanish  in  hospitality — “Senor, 
my  house  is  yours.” 

Reached  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line— and  a 
short  automobile  transfer — or  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  running  into  the  hotel  grounds. 


Mechaoi- 
ynlly  per. 
feet  and 

guaran¬ 
teed  A 


EXER-KETCH 


For  booklets  and  further  information,  address 


Motion  Pictures 


It  PAYS  BIG 

To  nmuse  the 
Public  Wii  b 


DAVID  LAUBER,  Manager 


TAMPA,  FLA 


(Patented) 

Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 

boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 
^  years  to  15  i/ears.  '‘Geared’ 
Uni  /  for  fastest  speed,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (‘‘it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
lias  absolute  control  riding 
HIQ  forward  or  backward,  coos/- 
Patented  lllf/  (tr  climbing  a  hill. 

,  —  “Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 

CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  and  won't  wear  out."  A 

I  (ordinary-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
•‘Rowing  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De- 
Physician  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spine  and 
the  child’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer, 
h”  Noveltv  Co.,  108  N.  Senate  St., Indianapolis,  Ind. 


or  any  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern  Ry.  or  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 


N0  EXPERIENCE  necessary 
bbi as  our  instruction  Book  and 

mm  o«^s  wis 

Big  Advertising  Posters,  etc. 
it  A  3  Humorous  dramas  brimful  of  fun, 

I  f  ill*1*!)''*' travel,  history,  religion,  temperance 

I  iftlAl  kS  I!  work  and  songs  illustrated.  One 

man  can  do  it.  Astonishing  Op- 
s^LYg;  portunity  in  any  locality  for  a 

Vt.  man  with  a  little  money  to  show  in 

churches,  school  houses,  lodge  halls,  theatres,  etc.  Big  profits 
each  entertainment.  Others  do  it,  why  not  you?  IPs  easy  ; 
write  to  us  and  we  ll  tell  you  how.  Catalogue  free. 
AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  457  Chemical  Hank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


1  he  best  place  tor  rest  or  recrea¬ 
tion  or  recuperation  at  this  season  is 


and  the  new  Fireproof 

(f\  jYT ’  | 1 17  is  especially  well  equipped  to  supply  the 
1  ii  Jl_j  wants  of  those  who  come  to  secure  them. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY  On  the  Beach 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 


Always  Open 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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You  should  consider  its  power.  Steady,  rhythmic,  easy  flowing, 
properly  applied,  compelling-power.  You  should  consider  its 
lightness,  its  splendid  construction.  Its  ease  of  control.  Its  lux¬ 
uriousness  and  completeness. 

And  you  certainly  should  learn  more  about  this  wronderful  little  car 
by  writing  at  once  for  the  three  interesting  little  booklets:  “Busy 
Little  Two-Hundredth  of  a  Second,”  “The  Heart  of  the  Man 
and  the  Machine,”  and  “One  Long  Jump  and  Two  Short  Steps.” 


ELMORE  MFG.  CO.,  204  Amanda  St.,  CLYDE,  O. 

Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 


•ThaWtniiio  22b 

^SPna.^U’.'lt  ft.  &  3  * 


Increase  the  number  of  cylinders  on  a  four-cycle  car  and  you 
multiply  complications. 

And  that  is  working  directly  away  from  simplicity. 

You  cannot  have  simplicity  unless  you  eliminate  all  valves,  cams, 
springs,  rods  and  attendant  mechanisms. 

And  that  is  just  why  the  Valveless  Two-Cycle  Elmore  is  the 
simplest  car  in  the  world — because  it  is  valveless. 

And  that  simplicity  makes  every  Elmore  owner  his  own 
mechanician. 

Yet  simplicity  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  details  peculiar  and  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  Elmore  alone. 


4Al  4ASAF  W 

t{4| 
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Wouldn’t  you  like  to  get  a  motor-car  for  nothing — or,  at  most,  the 
cost  of  but  little  mental  effort? 

This  motor-car,  among  a  number  of  other  prizes,  is  offered  as  the 
first  prize  of  a  contest ,  open  to  everyone,  in  MoToR,  the  National 
Magazine  of  Motoring. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  MoToR  held  a  similar  contest  for  a  $3,000 
motor-car  and  several  hundred  other  prizes— total  cash  value  $3,000. 

Immediately  after  this  contest  now  running  in  MoToR,  a  new  contest 
will  be  started,  in  which  the  first  prize  will  be  a  Maxwell-Bnscoe 
car  —  a  motor-car  of  too  well-known  quality  to  need  description. 
Other  contests  will  follow,  so  that  you  will  have  several  opportu¬ 
nities  to  win  a  motor-car  free. 

In  order  to  get  started  to  compete  for  these  prizes  and  to  get  full 
information  about  the  contest  now  running 


Today 


of  your  news-dealer 

Or  we  will,  for  the  asking,  send  you  a  sample  copy  free.  MoToR  is  the  great  National  Magazine 
of  Motoring.  No  matter  what  you  want  to  know  about  motor-cars,  their  parts  or  accessories, 
MoToR  is  the  most  reliable  source  of  information.  Every  issue  of  MoToR  contains  descriptions 
of  cars,  parts,  accessories,  etc.,  touring  articles,  useful  information,  all  Well  printed  and  handsomely 
illustrated.  MoToR’S  advertising  pages — as  important  to  the  reader,  particularly  the  prospective 
buyer,  as  the  text  pages — contain  the  announcements  of  all  the  standard  manufacturers  of  cars,  parts, 
and  accessories,  etc.,  in  the  world.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  now,  or,  perhaps  you  had  better  accept  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
In  order  to  introduce  MoToR 
to  you,  we  make  you  this 
special  offer  for  a  limited  time 
only — For  One  Dollar  we  will 
send  you  MoToR  for  six 
months  as  a  trial  subscription 
(regular  price  Three  Dollars 
a  year).  Use  the  coupon. 


MoToR,  1789  Broadway,  New  York  City 

For  the  enclosed  one  dollar,  send  me  M°ToR  for  6 
months,  as  a  trial  Subscription. 

Name _ _ _ 

•  Address _ _ _ 


Model  27,  Price  $950. 

Equipped  with  acetylene  head  lamps  with  separate  generator, 
oil  tail  lamp,  and  6-volt  60-ampere  storage  battery.  Si. 000. 

The  ideal  qualities  of  a  touring  runabout  are  reached  in  the 
Rambler  Model  27. 

In  this  is  embodied  the  new  Rambler  unit  power  plant  com¬ 
prising  a  double  opposed  horizontal  motor,  planetary  transmission 
and  multiple  disc  clutch  entirely  enclosed  with  three-point  support. 

No  moving  part  of  the  motor  or  transmission  gear  is 
exposed,  and  every  part  is  entirely  accessible  from  above. 

You  will  not  appreciate  the  many  valuable  features  of  this 
model  without  our  new  catalogue  containing  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  and  other  1907  models.  Mailed  upon  request. 

m  ■ 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  W is.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  (£L  Company 
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REO  1907  Touring-Car  $1250 


16-20  horse-power,  94-inch  wheel-base.  Five  passengers.  Detachable 
tonneau.  Two  speeds  and  reverse.  REO  disc  clutch.  40  miles  an 
hour.  Full  lamp  equipment.  $1250  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

This  big,  handsome,  powerful  5-passenger  car  does  more  for 
its  price  and  operating-cost  than  any  other  motor-car  ever  built. 

The  REO  beat  32  higher-priced  cars  on  Dead-Horse  Hill,  Worcester,  Mass.;  12  on  Pasadena- 
Altadena  Hill,  California;  13  on  Perry  and  Philips  Hills,  Algonquin,  Ill.;  20  on  Paddock  Hill,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  and  22  on  Gates  Mills  Hill,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  And  of  these  99  defeated  higher-priced  cars,  35 
ranged  in  price  from  $2500  to  $4000;  and  2  were  in  the  $5000  class.  This  shows  how  the  REO  climbs. 

The  REO  beat  56  cars  in  a  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara  reliability  run  by  going  230  miles  over  rough  hilly 
country  without  one  moment’s  delay  for  repairs  or  adjustments;  beat  the  railway  schedule  by  16  minutes  from  Denver 
to  Boulder,  Colorado — 30  miles  over  rough  heavy  grades;  crossed  this  continent  and  back  again  on  its  own  power;  made 
25  miles  in  37  minutes,  44  seconds  at  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.— 40  miles  an  hour;  won  the  National  Economy  trophy  and 
four  other  prizes  in  tne  same*  contest;  and  carried  its  passengers  at  a  total  cost  of  30  cents  each  per  hundred  miles. 


These  performances,  and  hundreds  more  of  the  same  sort,  show  that  this 
car  does  more  for  $1250  than  most  cars  do  for  double  the  price  and  oper¬ 
ating-cost;  that  no  roads  or  weather  can  stop  the  REO;  that  it  does  the  same 
work  every  day  for  its  owners  as  it  does  in  public  contests;  that  it  has  plenty 
of  “go,”  and  plenty  of  come-back  again;  and  that  you  needn’t  mortgage  your 
home  to  keep  the  REO  going. 

If  you  want  real  performance  and  full  motoring  value  for  your  money,  send  today  for  the  catalogue  describing  the  new  1907 

REOs.  $1250  Touring-car.  Two  and  four-seat  Runabout  $650  and  $675. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents,  LANSING,  MICH. 


‘Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders” 


is  a  book  of  120  superb  pictures  of  California  and  Oregon  views  in  four  colors,  the  finest  work  the 
engraver  ever  produced.  Tells  a  fascinating  story  in  picture  of  Santa  Barbara,  El  Pizmo,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Paso  Kobles  Hot  Springs,  Del  Monte  and  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz  and  its  Big  Trees,  San  Jose 
and  Lick  Observatory,  San  Francisco  and  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Sacramento  and  its  great  Valley,  the 
Mt.  Shasta  region.  Rogue  River  and  Umpqua  Valleys,  Salem  and  Willamette  Valley,  and  Portland. 
For  copy,  and  copy  of  Sunset,  magazine  of  the  West,  send  15  cents  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Dept.  P,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Going  To 

CALIFORNIA? 

If  so,  the  journey  can  be  made'  doubly 
attractive  by  making  the  going  trip  via  one 
route  and  the  return  via  another. 

This  feature  is  particularly  well  provided  for  by 
the  splendid  less-than-three  days  service  of  the  electric 
lighted  Los  Angeles  Limited  daily  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route,  and  the 
electric  lighted  Overland  Limited  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  every  day  in  the  year,  via  the 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Western  Line. 


Patrons  may  make,  as  part  of  their  journey, 
without  extra  cost,  the  trip  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  through  the  heart  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  California  via  the  scenic  Coast 
Line  or  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


A  further  choice  of  routes  may  be  had  through 
Colorado  or  via  any  other  direct  ticketing  route ;  or, 
at  a  slight  increase  in  cost,  tickets  may  read  return¬ 
ing  via  Portland  or  Puget  Sound. 


We  will  send  free  to  any  address  a  beauti¬ 
ful  descriptive  book  on  California,  together 
with  full  information  about  rates  and  train 
service  on  request. 


Advertising  Department  K 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Talk  about  versatility!  If  you  had  a  brass  band  on  tap  and 
several  leading  concert  hall  singers  on  salary,  and  two  or  three 
funny  men  to  crack  jokes,  and  a  beautiful  soprano  to  sing  ballads, 
you  could  not  give  the  same  amount  of  varied  entertainment  that 
the  Edison  Phonograph  gives  by  simply  changing  records. 

You  can  hear  the  whole  program  at  some  nearby  store  in 
your  town. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  free  to  any  one  who  asks  an  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  book  showing  the  great  variety  of  entertainment  to  be  had 
with  the  Edison  Phonograph. 


National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J, 


Grand  Opera/o/-  tfie  EdisonPkono^ratdi 


WHEN  a  man  leaves  home  in  the  evening  it 
is  because  he  seeks  amusement.  The  best 
way  to  keep  him  home  is  to  give  him 
the  amusement  there.  Make  home  a  competitor  of 
downtown,  the  club,  the  cafe,  the  theatre  and  the 
concert  hall.  No  one  thing  will  furnish  so  much 
amusement  for  so  many  people,  so  many  times, 
and  in  so  many  ways  as  the  Edison  Phonograph. 


Wilt  thou  recall 
that  day 

from 

Tke  Flying  Dutchman" 


THIS  is  the  month  of  grand  opera  in  New  York.  A  new 
interest  in  the  great  singers  of  the  world  has  been  given 
by  the  opening  of  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  and  now  New  York  City  is  the  only  city  in  the  world 
where  grand  opera  is  given  on  a  grand  scale  in  two  opera  houses 
at  the  same  time.  This  unusual  interest  in  grand  opera  gives  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  to  our  announcement  of  five  new  grand  opera  records. 

B  41 — “Nobil  Dama"  (“Noble  Lady”),  “Gli  Ugonotti”  (“The  Huguenots”) — Meyerbeer.  By  Mario 
Ancona,  Baritone.  Sung  in  Italian.  Orchestra  accompaniment. 

B  42— “Guardate  pazzo  son’  io”  (“Behold  Me,  I  am  Mad”),  “Manon  Lescaut”— P.  ccini.  By 
Florencio  Constantino,  Tenor.  Sung  in  Italian.  Orchestra  accompaniment. 

B  43— Gebet  (Prayer),  “ Allmaecht’ge  Jungfrau”  (“All-powerful  Virgin”),  “Tannhauser”— Wag¬ 
ner.  By  Mme.  Rappold,  Soprano.  Sung  in  German  Orchestra  accompaniment. 

B  44 — “Bella  siccome  un  angelo”  (“Beautiful  as  an  Angel”*,  “Don  Pasquale” — Donizetti.  By 
Antonio  Scotti,  Baritone.  Sung  in  Italian.  Oichestra  accompaniment. 

B  45— “Willst  jenes  Tags  ’  f“Wilt  thou  recall  that  day”*,  •  Der  Fliegende  Hollaender”  (“The 
Flying  Dutchman”)— Wagner.  By  Alois  Burgstalier,  Tenor.  Sung  in  German.  Orchestra 
accompaniment. 

Comment  on  this  list  is  almost  unnecessary.  Wherever  music  is  known  and  loved  these  songs  are 
great.  Rappold,  Scotti  and  Burgstalier  have  sung  in  grand  opera  all  over  this  country.  Ancona  is 
Hammerstein’s  new  baritone.  Constantino  is  now  singing  in  the  South  with  the  San  Carlos  Opera 
Company.  Two  selections  are  from  Wagner,  including  the  always  popular  “Flying  Dutchman.” 
Puccini  is  of  special  interest  not  only  on  account  of  his  “Madame  Butterfly”  playing  here,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  is  now  visiting  in  this  country  and  conducting  his  own  operas  in  New  York. 

If  you  love  good  music,  go  to  the  nearest  Edison  store  and  hear  these  grand  opera  records.  These 
five  make  forty-five  Edison  Grand  Opera  Records.  The  complete  list  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on 
request.  If  you  like  grand  opera  music,  write  for  it  to  day.  Ask  for  Grand  Opera  Selections, 
Supplement  No.  5.  Anyway,  if  you  care  for  music,  let  us  send  you  the  following  Edison  Musical 
Library.  Ask  for  it  to-day,  but  it  will  not  be  mailed  until  January  28th: 

Phonogram  for  February— Supplemental  Catalogue- Complete  Catalogue 

National  Phonograph  Company 

12  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1907 


AUTOMOBILES  ™ 3 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  AN  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE?  No  commission  to  pay  if  sold  through  our  system. 
Buyers  get  second  hand  cars,  less  dealers'  profits.  Write 
for  our  plan  today.  Williamsport  Automobile  Exchange, 
Locust  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years’  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with 
standard  key  and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up; 
circular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.Cortlandt  St.,N.  Y. 


IPOULTRYI 
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WHY!  Don’t  you  build  your  incubators  and  brooders? 
Any  one  can  do  it  with  our  free  plans.  We  furnish  all  parts 
not  possible  for  you  to  make.  Chance  to  start  a  profitable 
business  with  little  capital .  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for 
Free  Plans  and  Supply  Catalog,  see  the  great  possibilities 
we  offer.  H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  161  Hamp  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

POULTRY  FENCE  THAT  COSTS  LESS  ERECTED 
THAN  COMMON  NETTINGS,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock 
Out.  Also  Woven  Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn 
Fences.  Catalog  free.  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 

PIGEONS  for  fancy  flocks  and  squabs.  A  postal  will 
bring  our  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  all 
the  different  varieties,  with  full  instructions  to  breeders. 
Write  to-day.  Kanawha  Pigeon  Lofts,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

NEW  INCUBATORS  slightly  discolored  by  flood. 
Latest  improvements.  108  egg  size  $10.50  ;  216  egg  $16.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Few  left  unsold.  Order  today.  Cornell 
Incubator  Co.,  Box  C.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NURSERY  EXCHANGE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 
155  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  does  not  grow  shrubs,  trees 
or  plants,  but  acts  as  expert  buyer  on  moderate  commis¬ 
sion.  Saves  you  30%  to  40%.  Gives  free  advice  of  nursery 
men  of  25  years’  experience.  Assures  healthy  stock  and 
quick  delivery.  Send  for  our  lists  and  special  prices. 
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SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Post  Card  Al¬ 
bums.  Our  Valentine  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post 
Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IMPORTED  FRENCH  ART  POSTAL  CARDS.  Entire 
ly  new.  To  introduce,  I  will  send  25  cards  for  50c.  or  60 
cards  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Foreign  Art  Co.,  48?  16th 
Avenue,  Astoria,  N,  Y. 


ENLARGE  YOUR  COLLECTION  of  artistic  post  cards 
by  exchanging.  Send  25c  for  8  beautiful  southern  post 
views, and  large  list  of  persons  who  will  exchange  with  you. 
Agents  wanted.  Southern  Souvenir  Co.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

25  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS  mailed  to 
any  address  postpaid  for  10c.  A  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Sold  by  some  stores  2  for  5c.  and  others  at  5c.  each. 
Defiance  Studio,  65  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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STOCKHOLDER’S  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLD¬ 
ERS  OF  A  MUTUAL  BUSINESS.  We  want  you  to  read 
this  handsome  book,  illustrated  with  over  40  photo-en¬ 
gravings.  It  will  interest  any  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
to  provide  a  safe  and  sure  income  for  old  age  and  a 
“rainy  day.”  Your  income  may  begin  today  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5.  or  more.  The  book  also  tells  how  to  leave 
a  substantial  bequest  to  your  family  when  you  die.  It  is 
not  about  insurance.  A  simple  request  will  bring  it  to 
your  door  without  charge.  I.  L.  &  D.  Co.,  715  Drexel 
Bldg.,  Phi  la.,  Pa. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  PROCURED.  Our 
Hand-Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  mailed  on 
request.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Causes.  Beeler  &  Robb, 
Pa  ent  Lawyers,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C. 
Established  1869. 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 
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GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments;  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 
Want  Trained  Men.  Their  demands  are  being  supplied 
by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  who  are 
constantly  placing  I.  C.  S.  men  in  good  paying  positions. 
The  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  in  your  own  home  for  any 
position  you  desire.  To-day  I.  C.  S.  men  are  holding 
many  of  the  most  highly  paid  situations.  The  I.  C.  S. 
will  give  you  the  right  start,  train  you  to  advance  or  help 
you  to  change.  If  you  want  to  qualify  for  mechanical 
draftsman,  any  engineering  branch,  or  any  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  say  so  quick.  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Box  1198M,  Scranton,  Pa. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber’s  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  SAUSAGE  —  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE  PORK  ;  contains  nothing  else  except  the  season¬ 
ing  that  made  it  Jamous;  the  genuine  article.  4  lbs.  by 
express  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  $1.  Creelman  Packing 
Co.,  3141  Carter  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BUTCHER’S  Boston  Polish  is  the  best  finish  made  for 
floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house  furnis-hings. 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  grape  fruit  and  fancy 
fruits,  from  our  grove  to  your  table.  Ordered  by  mail; 
shipped  by  express.  Write  the  Southern  Fruit  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


ANCHOR  DOOR  CHECK.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Neat, 
simple,  but  powerful.  Holds  the  biggest  door  absolutely 
rigid  in  any  position.  Pi  events  slamming  and  breakage 
of  glass.  Finished  in  Oak  or  Mahogany.  Send  25c.  for 
sample,  or  $1.00  for  five.  Empire  Novelty  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  Remington  No.  2  writing  two 
colors,  Densmore,  Jewett,  Hammond  $15.00  each,  shipped 
subject  to  examination.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  “A,” 
Eagle  Typewriter  Co.,  Suite  3,  237  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  KNIT  OR  CROCHET?  The  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  are  not  sold  through  the  stores.  Sold 
only  by  mail  to  the  consumer,  direct  from  the  mill,  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  samples 
of  “Lawrette”  yarns,  and  save  money.  Lawrence  D^e 
Works  Co.,  51  South  Canal  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


DEEP  BREATHING — How,  When  and  Where.  A  64- 
page  illustrated  book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address  P.  von  Boeckmann,  R.  S.,  903  Bristol 
Building,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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50c  NECK  TIE  FOR  25c.  A  postal  card  does  it.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address,  stating  that  you  saw  this  Ad. 
We  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  book  showing 
the  choicest  assortment  of  nobby  goods  for  men.  Select 
any  of  our  50c  or  45c  ties  and  it’s  yours  for  25c.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Our  Free  Delivery  System  Brings  the 
Chicago  Market  To  Your  Door.  The  Washington  Shirt 
Co.,  Mail  Order  Dept.,  Chicago. 


THE  EDITOR,  the  recognized  trade  journal  for  literary 
workers,  teaches  how  to  evolve,  write,  submit,  syndicate 
and  sell  poems,  articles,  stories,  etc.  $1  a  year;  sample 
for  the  asking.  The  Editor,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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OREGON  IRRIGATED  LANDS.  We  hav 
irrigated  lands  in  Oregon,  at  cost  of  reclama 
particulars  if  you  write  at  once  to  Deschutes  li 
Power  Co.,  1002  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portlar 

for  sale, 
tion.  Full 
rigation  & 
id,  Oregon. 
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BANK  BY  MAIL.  We  pay  4%  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  on  every  dollar  deposited.  Send  for  Book¬ 
let  “A,”  giving  full  details.  Capital  and  surplus— 
$2,500,000.  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SILVERWARE 

EXPERT  WATCH  and  Jewelry  Repairing.  Our  work¬ 
men  make  repairs  beyond  the  skill  of  local  jewelers,  and 
watches  can  be  sent  by  reg’d  mail  for  15c.  Mainsprings 
50c.  Crystals  15c.  Send  for  price  list.  Prompt  service. 
J.  S.  Round  &  Co,,  46  &  48  Elliott  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Beats.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bad 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every¬ 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  and 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass’n, 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us.” 


C  There  are  3,000,000  people  regularly  reading 
this  page.  600,000  homes  averaging  five  readers 
to  each  home. 

C,  Advertising  rate  $2.50  per  line. 

C  A  four  line  advertisement  will  cost  you  only 
$9.50  for  each  insertion. 

C.  Write  plainly  a  description  of  what  you  have  to  sell.  (Or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  us  a  full  description  and  we  will  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy-man  write  your  advertisement  without  charge.)  Then 
clip  the  order  blank  below,  fill  it  out,  and  mail  it  with  your  copy 
and  remittance. 

C.  In  estimating  the  number  of  lines,  count  about  eight  words  to 
the  line  and  leave  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  twelve  lines  can  be  accepted. 

5%  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER 


_ i  go _ 

COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  enter  order  for _ lines, _ times,  in 

your  Classified  columns,  under  appropriate  heading.  Enclosed  find 
$ _ in  payment. 

Signed _ _ 

(Attach  copy  to  this  order.) 


LARGE  MANUFACTURER,  established  twenty-five 
years,  making  high  class  staple  line  of  goods,  sold  every¬ 
where,  wants  good  man  to  manage  Branch  wholesale 
business.  Salary  $1800  per  year  and  all  expenses,  payable 
monthly.  Also  extra  commission  on  all  business.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  furnish  good  references  and  $1000  cash,  which 
is  satisfactorily  secured.  Address  Mr.  Cassaw,  612  So. 
6th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  We  teach 
you  by  mail.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Hand¬ 
some  prospectus  sent  free  upon  reque-t.  Write  to  us  now 
Page-Da  vis  Co.,  Dept.  119,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


RAILROAD  MEN:  Positions  open  for  Accountants, 
Telegraphers,  Station  Agents,  Freight  Clerks,  Traffic  Men, 
Stenographers  and  Shipping  Clerks.  Write  today  stating 
age  and  experience.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE  OF  MODERN  SELLING  tells  how  to  increase 
your  efficiency,  multiply  sales,  secure  orders  you  “almost 
get.”  Free  booklet.  Elmer  D wiggins,  8  Astor  Theater 
Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


SALESMEN,  can  easily  make  $10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 
Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


MALE  HELP  WANTED.  $25  per  week  and  travelling 
expenses  paid  salesmen  to  sell  goods  to  grocery  stores, 
drug  and  general  stores:  no  canvassing,  a  rapid  selling 
line;  experience  unnecessary.  Purity  B.S.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Special  agents  to  distribute  membership 
certificates  for  school  of  music.  Salary  $25.00  per  week 
and  expenses.  Can  make  $50.00  per  week.  Saunders 
Co.,  Dept.  M,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


PUBLISHING  HOUSE  has  an  executive  office  opening 
for  a  high-grade  man.  Prefer  college  graduate.  Other 
openings  on  file.  Write  for  list.  Business  Opportunity 
Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS.  Sliding  Furniture  Shoe,  pat’d  Aug.  7,  1906. 
Sold  in  every  home  and  hotels.  Cannot  wear  holes  in 
carpets  nor  mar  the  finest  floors — all  casters  do.  Big 
profits.  Write  for  special  offer.  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  331  Fifth 
St ,  Racine,  Wis. 


PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  Guaranteed.  Our  “Sepiole”  a  great 
seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LOCAL  AGENT  TO  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  DRESS 
GOODS  AND  WAISTINGS.  Latest  designs,  colors  for 
Spring  and  Summer  wear.  Scott  Novelty  Company,  Dept. 
S.  99  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY,  LESS  TALKING,  STEADIER  WORK, 
bigger  field,  handling  our  new  inventions,  than  any  other 
line.  Needed  in  every  home.  Agents,  you  can’t  beat  this. 
Selwell  Co.,  99  W.  Jackson  B.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 


ADVERTISING  NOVELTY  SOLICITORS.  We  want 
good  men  in  the  United  States.  References  necessary. 
We  have  a  new  idea  in  novelty  advertising  that  will  in¬ 
terest  the  advertiser  who  is  looking  for  distinctive 
publicity.  Our  line  is  absolutely  new,  and  will  not  con¬ 
flict  with  any  other  line.  Art  Panel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  welcomed  in  every  home  when  selling  our  newly 
invented  household  necessity.  Ladies  call  you  up,  huntyou 
up;  they  will  have  them.  No  competition.  A  record 
breaker.  Success  Mfg.  Co.,  Marshall,  Missouri. 
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SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED.  Managing  Agents.  Work  based  on  large 
commission;  liberal  advance  to  right  men;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  ;  a  sound  and  attractive  proposition  Address 
Superintendent,  Dept.  A,  701  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON?  What  do  you  want  to  know?  Public  or 
personal  information  or  advice,  official  reports,  technical 
data,  government  department  inquiries,  photos.  Write 
what’s  wanted.  National  Cooperative  Co.,  Wash,  i>.  C. 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  the  Brokers'  and  Promoters’  Handbook.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  booklet;  mailed  free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.  of  America,  112  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  High  Class  Toilet  Soap  Business.  Old  and 
established,  doing  good  business.  Factory  well  equipped 
with  modern  machinery.  Located  in  splendid  city.  Write 
for  particulars  to  Manager,  Box  772,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“  FORTUNES  IN  THE  FOREST.”  Send  postal  for  our 
free  booklet  which  tells  how  you  can  buy  an  interest, 
large  or  small,  in  a  big  lumber  company.  No  risk.  Large 
returns.  First  c  ass  bank  references  given.  Investigate 
this.  Idaho  Lumber  &  Development  Company,  934  Har¬ 
rison  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

START  A  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  AT  HOME.  The 
possibilities  are  immense;  the  profits  large.  Success  from 
the  start.  I  furnish  catalogs  and  merchandise  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Send  for  free  proposition.  I.  Whiteson,  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Jobber,  Importer,  240-242  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  500  page  book 

by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money  is  secured  for  enter¬ 
prises.  The  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Endorsed 
by  business  men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes,  buckran 
binding,  prepaid  $4.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business 
books  free.  Ronald  Press,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 

500  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY.  A  book  giving:  5(H) 
different  ways  of  making  money.  A  complete  busine-s 
counselor  and  guide.  Price  $1.00.  Charles  Fisher,  16*H 
S.  High  St.,  Room  17,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  Business 
That  Assures 
A  Fortune 

There  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  more  profit¬ 
able,  pleasant  and 
certainly  success¬ 
ful  than  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Ideal 
Concrete  Building 
Blocks  wi  th  the 
Ideal  Concrete 
Machine. 

These  blocks  ex¬ 
cel  all  other  build¬ 
ing  materials  in 
appearance,  dura¬ 
bility  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  and 
cold.  Can  be 
made  in  any  local¬ 
ity,  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience, 
to  profitably  un¬ 
dersell  all  other 
materials. 

IDEAL 

Concrete 
Machine 

Wonderfully 
simple  and  rapid. 
Not  a  chain,  spring 
or  cog  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  Can 
never  wear  out  or 
break  in  use. 

Money-making 
possibilities  almost 
unlimited.  Ready 
market  for  blocks 
everywhere,  as  fast 
as  they  can  be 
made.  A  business 
that  requires  little 
t  iWfc*  "  »'  /  capital  to  start,  and 
but  one  man  to 
operate.  No  part¬ 
ners  necessary. 

Catalogue  explains  method  of 
manufacture  and  enables  accu¬ 
rate  calculation  of  profits.  Sent 
FREE. 

IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dept.  D,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


“The  Eternal 
Question” 


by  GIBSON 


C0PYRI8HT  1608  BY  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

needed.  Size  14  x  18 
It  is  the  best  picture 


50  CENTS 

“The  Eternal  Question'* 
is  the  most  popular 
Gibson  head  ever 
drawn.  It  is  now  issued 
in  a  new  way  and  sells 
for  50  cts.  It  is  printed 
on  the  finest  kind  01 
water-color  sketching 
bristol,  die-stamped 
and  richly  tinted,  giving 
a  most  pleasing  and 
dainty  effect— all  ready 
for  hanging— no  frame 
inches.  Sent  postpaid, 
on  the  market  for  50  cts. 


Address  PROOF  DEPT. ,  414  W.  13th  St. ,  New  York  City 


The  ONLY  REAL  RUSSIAN  TEA 

Grown,  packed  and  exported  by  the  Imperial  Plantations  of  Russia. 


“EXQUISITELY 

DELICIOUS” 

Send  $1 .  and  get  post¬ 
paid  original  planta¬ 
tion  y2  lb.  package 
in  beautiful  caddy. 

The  Russian 
Imperial  Apanages 

Arthur  R.  Schui.tz 
Representative 

157  Christopher  St. 
New  York  City 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado 

Also  Ornamental  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow” 

Also  Rasp.  Black,  and  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants  For 
Sale.  A  ‘25c  Due-Bill  with  each  Free  Catalog  if  you  mention  this  Adv. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  15,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Solid  Comfort 


teICANx 

MORS 


DEAL 

Boilers 


the  Low  Pressure  Steam  or  Water 
Radiators  are  placed  in  outer  halls, 
along  exposed  walls,  near  windows, 
at  air  ducts,  etc.,  to  catch  the  cold 
air  and  genially  warm  it  as  it  enters, 
not  after  it  gets  into  the  building. 
Drafts  are  thus  prevented,  and 
all  rooms,  floors,  nooks  and  corners 
are  uniformly  warmed,  to  the  solid  comfort  of  little  and  big  folks. 


The  cold  air  has  to  cross  the 
room  to  the  hot-air  furnace 
register,  grate  fire  or  stoves  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  warmed  up.  Where¬ 
as  if  the  building  is  fitted  with 


Whether  your  cottage,  store,  school  or  church  is  OLD  or  new,  FARM  or  city, 
begin  the  year  right  by  putting  in  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators.  Five 
months  Winter  still  ahead!  Need  not  remove  old  heating  methods  until  ready  to 
start  fire  in  the  new. 


ADVANTAGE:  IDEAL  Boilers  are  of  low  construction,  which  admits  them 
into  the  most  shallow  cellars.  (Build¬ 
ings  without  cellars  can  also  be  heated.) 

A  strong  feature  of  this  low  construction 
is  the  ample  opportunity  given  to  run 
the  mains,  or  large  supply  pipes,  at  such 
decided  pitch  in  the  cellar  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  drain  the  Steam  system  of  the 
water  of  condensation  or  to  insure  rapid 
circulation  in  a  Hot  Water  system. 

This  makes  a  better  working  job  and 
removes  any  liability  of  “trapping”  and 
its  resultant  uncouth,  gurgling  noises, 
commonly  termed  “pounding  in  the 
pipes.”  The  IDEAL  way  is  gentle, 
steady,  noiseless. 


Write  for  valuable  catalogue,  free,  setting  forth  full  ADVANTAGES.  Sales 
Branches  throughout  America  and  Europe. 


AmericanRadiator  Company 

Dept.  31  General  Offices:  Chicago 
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s  beauty  fragrance  ai 
convenience  make  the  use 
of  the  delicious  liquid  den 
tifrice  ittfBijoAm  a  delight 
Wise  and  timely  mouth-care 
with  this  perfect  antiseptic 
cleanser  purifies,  preserves 
and  beautifies  Nature's  price¬ 
less  pearls.  25 f at  Druggists. 


ADDRESS 

VU/V  E.W  HOYT  &  CO  1  SOVSS.1  * 


The  ear  of  smallest  cost  and  greatest  accomplishment 
Holds  world’s  record  for  efficiency,  economy  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Smart  to  iook  at.  Simple  to  operate.  Economical 
to  maintain.  4  H.  P.  air-cooled.  Reliable  under  all 
conditions,  all  roads.  Speed  30  miles  an  hour.  Forward 
and  reverse.  Catalog  free. 

ORIENT! 

FRICTION  DRIVE 

BUCKBOAMB5 

DELI  VERY CAR 

It  does  the  work  of  three  teams.  A  molor  car  of 
proven  efficiency  for  Parcel  and  Express  Delivery.  An 
ideal  car  for  every  kind  of  business  and  every  form  of 
merchandise,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Makes  money 
by  saving  time — prompt  delivery  makes  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Few  parts  and  every  part  strong.  4  H.  P.  Air¬ 
cooled.  Weight  670  lbs.  Capacity  600  lbs.  including 
passengers.  Speed  4  to  IS  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads. 

Active  agents  desired  in  unas¬ 
signed  teniiory.  Write  for  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  terms. 

Waltham  Manufacturing  Co. 
U.S.A. 


Easy  Work-Good  Pay 


Make  big  money  right  in  your  own 
town.  $75.00  to  $150.00  per  month  easily 
earned.  No  previous  experience  or 
money  necessary.  We  back  you  with  our 
capital  and  teach  you  the  business.  Ele¬ 
gant  line  of  samples — the  finest  in  the 
world  FREE.  Astonishingly  low  prices. 

PANTS  $2®®  SUITS  $9®°  iSgZS 

Every  garment  made  to  measure  in  the  latest  city 
style— fit  and  workrna  nship  guaranteed.  One  hustling 
representative  wanted  in  every  town — exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  agent’s  complete  outfit  FREE. 

The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  157  E  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


16  COMIC  POST  CARDS  FREE 

Funniest  colored  cards  ever  printed,  all  new,  no  two  alike,  and 
every  one  a  coiker.  Full  set  of  16  cards  sent  FREE  if  you  send 
only  TEN  cents  for  membership  in  our  Post  Card  Exchange, 
which  has  thousands  of  members.  You’ll  get  hundreds  of 
pretty  aud  comic  post  cards  FREE  from  all  over  the  world. 
Drake  Card  Co  .  DeDt.  ‘217,  539  Van  Bmen  St.,  Chicago. 
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NATURAL BODY  CONFORMER 

A  scientific  appliance  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  that  makes  round  shoulders  erect  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  strong,  vigorous  body,  pure 
blood  and  perfect  health  by  removing  the  cause 
of  many  internal  disorders  often  resulting  from 
cramped  lungs  and  stomach.  Pleasant  to  wear. 
Deep  Breathing  is  the  secret  o!  good  health. 
The  NATURAL  is  the  secret  of  deep  breathing. 
Money  refunded  it  not  satisfactory  after 
a  ten  day  trial.  Illustrated  Booklet  FREE. 
Dept.  E.  ’  GOOD  FORM  COMPANY 
401  Sutton  Street.  Muncie,  Indiana 


NEXT 


SUMMER 

Loose  Fitting 


WEAR 


B.V.D. 


Trade  Mark.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

ERLANG ER  BROS..  New  York 


Can  You  Draw  This? 

Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  send  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  a  handsome  portfolio 
of  drawings  by  the  noted  artist,  Charles 
Lederer.  A  course  of  lessons  by  mail,  at  home,  may 
qualify  you  to  earn  a  good  salary  as  an  artist  and 
cartoonist.  Instruction  individual  and  exactly 
adapted  to  your  talent. 

THE  LEDERER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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HOME 

STUDY 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
SchoolorOollege  course. One-half  the  work 
for  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Men  and  womtn  who  want 
to  advance  in  business  should 
study  this  most  profitable  profession. 
Prospectus  sent  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL 

1  Dept.  219.  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 

This  advertisement  points  a  way  for  you  to  secure  a  better 
paying  position  Clip  it  out,  mail  it  to  us  and  receive  free 
our  200  page  hand-book  describing  our  course  in 

ARCHITECTURE 

and  over  60  others  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Civil, 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Remember  it’s’ 
the  man  "'ho  knows  all  about  some  particular  thing  who 
succeeds  not  the  man  who  knows  something  about  every¬ 
thin"  This  is  your  opportunity.  Grasp  it  now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  Mention  Collier's  1-^6,  07 - - 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


I  McALLlSTER 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture 
Machines.  Public  Exhibitions  PAY 
BIG.  Small  capital  required  Views 
and  Films  illustrating  any  subject. 
Catalogue  free.  Magic  Lanterns  for 
Home  Amusement. 

MFG.  OPTICIAN 
49  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Dykema  Cement  Brick  C 

d  —■■■  I  Machine 


Makes  5  FACE  DOWN  brick.  A  quick, 
handy  machine  at  a  low  price.  10  brick 
Machine  $65.00.  Block  Machims  $35  00 
up.  Concrete  Mixers  $100.00  up.  Bock 
Cement  Plans  30c.  Send  for  catalog. 
DYKEMA  CO. 

727  Huron  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Best  200  Recipes 

T^TI  Y^w^l  THE  ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER 

|H  1^  |H  IhI  A  famous  book  of  tested,  eco- 
X,  IV  I  v  I  ^ |  nomical  recipes  and  illustrated 
kitchen  helps,  published  to  sell 
at  25c.  We  will  send  it  free.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address 

The  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  Pa. 

2200  N.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  U.  S.  A. 

Maker*  of  the  famous  Enterprise  .Meat  and  Food  Choppers 


$25to!50per  week 


Earned  by  my  gradnalesin  Sign  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Show  Card  Lettering.  I  give 
practical, personal  instruction  by  mail 
and  guarantee  your  success. Only  ~ 
not  overworked.  Easy  terms, 
catalog  free.  Chas.J. Strong. 

Pres..  Detroit  School  of 
Lettering,  Dept.  E, 

Detroit,  Mich.  “ oldest  and 
Largest  School  of  its  Kind .” 


MAKE  MONEY  EASY 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Novelty 
Knives,  with  name,  address,  photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle. 
Send  sump  for  catalog. _  AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300 

A  MONTH 
(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits— -quick  sales— exclusive  territory.  Write  quick  for  our 
liberal  money  making  special  ofFer  to  agents.  Our  new  self-sharp¬ 
ening  scissors  ave  the  quickest  sellers  for  lady  agents. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  40  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  0 


RATE  N  T  S 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUTSTN  &Z,  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 
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The  $1,000  Prize  Story  Award 


Cl  The  award  of  the  $1,000  premium  for  the  best  short  story 
accepted  by  Collier’s  during  the  quarter  beginning  September,  and 
ending  December,  1906,  is  given  without  difference  of  opinion  to 
“His  Wife,”  by  Stephen  French  Whitman.  Two  of  the  stories, 
“Nobility  Obliges”  and  “The  Trespassers,”  were  put  out  of 
the  competition  by  their  length.  The  average  seemed  to  us 
brighter  than  during  any  preceding  quarter.  The  list  is: 


The  Ghosts  of  Senzeille  .  .  .  Arthur  Cotton 
“The  Band”  ....  Charles  Belmont  Davis 
A  Little  Ripple  of  Patriotism  .  .  Rowland  Thomas 


By  the  Sawyer  Method  . 
The  Mysterious  Houris  . 
The  Honor  of  the  Escort 
Nobility  Obliges 
The  Trespassers 
The  Parlor  Rally 
His  Wife  .... 
The  Kink  in  the  Air 
Neglected  Americans 
The  Millions  of  Harry  Me 


Georgia  Wood  Pangborn 
.  Stephen  French  Whitman 
.  David  Gray 
Virginia  Tracy 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
Arthur  S.  Pier 
.  Stephen  French  Whitman 
.  Eleanor  Halloxvell  Abbott 
Gouverneur  Morris 
yiLLE  .  .  James  Hopper 


Last  Quarter’s  Prize  Story  Next  Week 

C.  We  are  going  to  print  in  our  next  number  “An  Explanation 
by  the  Editor,”  Harrison  Rhodes’s  story  which  won  the  $1,000 
bonus  in  the  preceding  quarterly  contest.  There  is  in  this  story 
a  quality  much  sought  in  fiction,  much  hackneyed,  but  not 
frequently  found  in  sincere  expression.  “Human  interest”  is  a 
shop-worn  newspaper  term,  but  we  have  no  phrase  better 
describing  the  literature  which  appeals  to  mankind.  Terence 
wrote  a  comedy  to  convey  the  maxim:  “Being  human,  all 
things  human  appeal  to  me.”  Pope,  later,  stole  the  epigram  and 
set  it  into  one  of  his  tedious  metres.  And  now  we  ourselves 
transpose  from  Terence  in  our  request,  “Give  us  human  interest!” 

C,  “An  Explanation  by  the  Editor”  is  the  story  of  an  Editor  in 
search  of  a  Genius  and  a  Genius  in  search  of  an  Editor.  The 
Editor  finds  on  his  hands  a  lady  who  wants  to  be  famous  and 
can’t  and  a  lady  who  doesn’t  want  to  be  famous,  but  has  a 
hard  time  preventing  it.  The  Real  Genius  has  reasons  for 
clinging  to  obscurity,  the  explanation  of  which  has  much  to  do 
with  the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  story. 


This  Week’s  Color  Frontispiece 

<L  The  frontispiece  for  this  number  is  called  “The  Resurrection 
of  Old  Ironsides.”  The  picture  is  by  Reuterdahl  and  celebrates 
a  historic  event.  The  destruction  of  the  “Constitution”  has 
twice  been  ordered  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  twice 
averted  by  the  genius  of  a  poet.  When  her  demolishment  was 
first  ordered  a  poet  sang 

“  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down— 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high!” 

and  the  nation  forbade  the  spoliation  of  that  heroic  ship.  A 
few  years  ago  when  Secretary  Bonaparte  decreed  that  the  old 
hull  be  used  as  a  target  for  the  lean  guns  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
John  Hay,  the  poet,  appealed  to  our  patriotism,  and  the  Naval 
Secretary's  order  was  reversed  by  Congress,  which  appropriated 
enough  money  to  restore  “Old  Ironsides”  to  the  glory  of  1812. 
The  “Constitution”  is  now  being  rebuilt  in  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  and  when  she  again  flies  the  pennant  she  will  be,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  the  same  as  when  Humphreys  and  Clanghorne 
built  her  in  1797. 
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i*  like  quality  in  other  goods.  Ii  always 
U  ears,  Satisfies,  and  is  Lasting. 

It  Means  More  and  Stronger  Chicks. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 
Combine  Quality  and  Hatehability 
Send  for  our  Free  260-page  book  “ How  to 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  <£•  Incubators.  ’ 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ok  Nearest  Branch:  — New  York.  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  En". 


Do  4  Do 

are  the  best.  Always  on  their  own  ro>,ts.  Plants  mailed  to  an\ 
point  in  the  United  Mates.  Safe  arrival  gnaumteed.  Over  5i> 
years’  experience.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  a 
Specialty.  Write  for 

NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 

for  1907— the  leading  rose  catalogue  ot  America.  114  pages. 
Mailed  free.  Describes  ovv  1,000  varieties.  Tells  howto  grow 
them  ana  all  other  desirable  flowers.  Est.  Is50.  To  greenhouses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  West  Grove,  Pa 


240-EGG  7  c 

Incubator  Ii= 

120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal” 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made.  Whv  _ _ 

not  save  from  $5  to  $10  ?  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustiated  poultry 

free.  J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  32,  Freeport,  Ill. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lot.  We  get  the  results.  2-year 
guarantee.  Low  price.  Old  Trusty 
Catalogue  tells  the  whole  story — 
it’s  FREE — write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  m  ike  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  iu  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


HEIRS 


HEIRS 


WANTED  for 

unclaimed  estates 
in  America  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  In  our  office  we  have  a  book  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  names  who  have  been  advertised  for.  Yours  or 
your  ancestor’s  name  may  be  among  them.  We  have  a 
number  of  those  books  just  published,  including  Chan¬ 
cery  Courts  of  England.  Price.  $1,  postpaid.  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  CLAIM  AGENCY,  Dept.  C,  2453 
5th  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


-EA*N  Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men,  Women 
aud  Boys.  Quickly  learned  iu  your  own  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  tuition  fee.  Save 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  den. 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  Fine  cata¬ 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  uAay. 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  5  J  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED 

eirmv'ooS11  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu. 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others.  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  iu  World’s  Progress;  sample  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

99  NEW  SONGS  for  10c 

Walt  till  the  Sun  Shines  Nellie, Waltz  Me  around  again 
Wlllle,8oLoDgMary.Waltingatthe  Church, Not  because 
your  Hair  Is  Curly,  Everybody  Works  but  Father.  Why 
Sjdon’t  You  Try,  Cheyenne,  QrandOldFlag,  Yankee  Doodle 
- c  Boy, Can’t  You  8ee  I’m  Lonely, What  you  goln  to  do  when 

the  Rent  Comes  Round,  Hdding  Hands,  Cross  Your  Heart,  In  the  8hadeofthe01d 

“PPJ?,”®** Blue  Bel1- In  DearOld  Georgia,  and  82  others  just  as  good;  also  a  list 
of  2000  other  eonjs.  II  Due  Bill  aud  a  Oold-Priie  Ticket.  All  the  aboee  Beat  poet 
paid  for  ten  Ota.  DRAKE  MUSIC  C0.,Dept  l71,  639  Van  uurenSt.. CHICAGO. 


RANNEY 


THE  PERFECT 
INCUBATOR 


Recent  batches :  100%,  97>£S,  93#  of  fertile  eggs.  Figures  tal 

Rooney  hatches  20$  more  and  healthier  chicks  than  any  oth 
.  ^!i>L0,ute,y  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  no 

RANNEY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  96  Jackson  St.,  Bay  City,  Mic 


vui  Ltcduuiui  Aiuas  numuer  contami: 
3  color  pictures  from  Burgess’  masterpieces  in  c 
costing  $1,000,  and  book  plans  for  Poultry  Horn 
all  for  10  cents.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  ma 
poultry  pay.  Address:  INLAND  POULTR 
JOURNAL.  33  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  In 


STAMPS  100  a11  different,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
^  *  x^iTIl  O  guav,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  1  A 
Mexico,  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  1UC 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  6c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Slegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAKE 

MONEY 


SHORT  STORIES— lc.  to  5c.  a  word.  We 
sell  stories  and  book  MSS.,  on  commis¬ 
sion;  we  criticize  and  revise  them  aud  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing 
and  Journalism  taught  by  mail.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  how. 

The  National  Press  Association 
64  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  1  Zli™ 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Selma  Wateh  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  KftSS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(State  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  or,  351,  316  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


“HELLO  BOYS”  FOXY  GRANDPA  WIG,  50c. 

Gauze  waxed  nose,  15c.  ;  large  Eye  glasses,  25c.  Grease 
Paint,  25c.  Entire  Outfit,  $1.00.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
The  Art  of  Making  Up,  and  catalogue  of  plays,  wigs, 
magic  tricks,  etc. 

B.  TRADEMORE  CO.  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


COLLECT  STAMPS  FOR  AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

1907  Price  List  and  2  Unused  French  Pictorial  Stamps  Free. 
155  all  different  10c.  Pocket  Album  5c.  1000  hinges 5c.  Ap¬ 
proval  Sheets  also  sent.  50$  commission.  Largest  Stock  in 
U  S.  NEW  ENGLAND  STAMP  CO..  93  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESK  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEl’S 


Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

“That’s  the  second  pair 
of  sox  I’ve  gone  through 
inside  of  a  week.  No 
matter  what  I  pay  for 
them,  they  seem  to  wear 
out  just  as  quickly. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to 
start  wearing  leath¬ 
er  stockings.” 

Small  wonder  our 
friend  is  disgusted. 
He  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  value  and  com¬ 
fort  for  his  money. 

And  he  would  get 
it,  too,  if  he  only 
knew  of  Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

B  y  a  new 
process  of 
combining  cer- 
we  are  able  to  manufacture 
hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  which  we 
guarantee  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
tns.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6 


tain  .yarns, 


month: 
new  ones, 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 


You  pay  no  more  for  them  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  get  five  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

Guaranteed  to  Wear  for 
Six  Months  Without  Holes 


Men’s  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors — Black;  Tan 
(light  or  dark) ;  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes  9  to  1*2.  Egyptian 
Cotton  (medium  or  light  weight) 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
>airs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
f  desired — 6  months’  guarantee 
ticket  with  each  pair.  $  1  50 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  *** 1  — 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors — Black;  Tan. 
Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Egyptian  Cotton, 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing 
six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months’ 
guarantee  with  each  pair.  fl^OO 
Per  box  of  six  pairs 


How  To  Order 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Hole- 
proof  Hosiery.  If  yours  doesn’t, 
we’ll  supply  you  direct,  shipping 
charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
-nion’t  let  any  dealer  deceive 
you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  away  witli  darning  and  dis- 

mfort,  read  what  delighted 
wearers  say.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
604  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


California 

in  Midwinter 

Stop  fighting  the  elements  in  a  zero  tem¬ 
perature.  Try  a  battle  with  the  waves, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  numberless  other 
sports  in  sunny  California. 

The  Rock  Island’s  brand  new 

Golden  State 
Limited 

takes  you  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to 
the  Golden  State  in  less  than  three  days. 
Runs  over  fhe  warm  Southern  Route  of 
lowest  altitudes. 

The  equipment  of  the  train  is  entirely 
new.  Pullman’s  latest  patterns  —  Mis¬ 
sion-style  Diners  and  Buffet-Observation 
Cars  —  also  Drawing-room  and  Compart¬ 
ment  Sleepers. 

There  is  no  other  train  over  any  Southern 
route  to  California  that  can  compare 
with  this. 

Dainty  illustrated  booklet  free 
upon  request.  Send  for  it. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Rock  Island  Lines, 

Chicago. 


Look  for 


ON  THE  HORN 


ON  THE  RECORD 


mom.’ 

THE 

CABINET 


Look  for  the  D6g-mark  of  Victor  Quality  arid  you’ll 

VV: */ v -7 *  v ---‘7 :-v/: :  : V 

get  the  fill!  Victor  tone  and  Records  of  the  greatest 

:  .h:;::-.:.y.c; .  -AAV:/ A 

operatic  and  popular  singers,  the  greatest  quartettes, 
orchestras,  bands,  soloists,  and  the  greatest  enter- 
tamers  of  every  sort  in  the  world.  JkJ&M 


VICTOR  TALKING  machine  CO. 


.Berliner  Gramophone  Co.  of  ’Montreal,  Canadian  Distributers 


Every 


Its 


woman  in  the  home  comes  under  the  influence  of  snowy  white 

Standard”  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

absolute  sanitation  makes  it  impervious  to  the  accumulation  or  absorption  of  dirt  and 
is  a  constant  guarantee  of  domestic  health.  J  he  pride  of  pos¬ 
session  and  satisfaction  of  daily  usage  alone  repay  the  cost  of 
installation,  and  its  indestructibility  makes  it  the  most  economical 
bathroom  equipment  you  can  install. 

Our  Book,  “MODERN  BATHROOMS,”  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and 
arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cos*  of  each  fixture  in  detail, 
together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
pute  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100 
pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and 
architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES.  No.  P-26,  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber 
at  a  cost  approximating  $101.00— not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping— is 
described  in  detail  among  the  others. 

CA  UTION:  Every  piece  of  "Standard1*  Ware  bears  our  “Standard”  “ GREEN  anrl 
GOLD ”  guarantee  label ,  and  has  our  trade  mark  ■'Standard*  exist  on  the  outside. 

Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  “Standard  Ware. 

Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

The  word  “Standard”  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings;  specify  them 
and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 

Address  Standard  Santtars Co..  Dept.  38,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Pittsburgh  Showroom:  949  Penn  Avenue 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  "Standard”  Building,  35-37  West  31st  St. 

London.  England:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street  Cleveland:  208-210  Huron  Street 


To  sunny,  old-world 


1  2-day  round  trip  on 

BEE  LINE’S 
New  S.  S.  Brunswick 


including  all  expenses 
while  on  the  boat. 

Lowest  Rates 
Ever  Made 

2  days  in  Havana.  Return 
good  for  six  months 

Optional  trip  to 
Florida  en  route. 
Luxurious  state¬ 
rooms,  finest  of 
cooking,  every 
ocean  comfort. 

Sailings 
Jan.  5,  19 
Feb.  2,  16 

For  full  information 
address 

GEO.  F.  TILTON 
G.  P.  A. 

32  H  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


<&-&> 


—  100 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  tow*.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO-DAY. 
American  Box  Ball  Co.,  1027  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Iml. 


A  golden  frame  does 
not  make  the  picture;  nor 
does  a  crisp,  clean  sheet 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
mean  a  strong,  business 
getting  letter. 

Still,  a  good  picture 
demands  a  good  frame, 
and  an  important  letter 
written  on 

©LI  mAMPSMM  USD 

“ Look  for  the  IVater  Mark  ” 

forcefully  appeals  to  its 
recipient’s  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 

The  time  you  give 
dictation,  not  speaking 
of  the  stenographer’s  time 
and  postage,  represents  an 
investment  too  great  to 
be  jeopardized  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  letter  paper. 


$513.1)0 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  “made  a 
little  better  than  seems  necessary”  and 
is  used  to  carry  earnest,  sincere  mes¬ 
sages  from  men  who  take  pride  in 
themselves  and  their  business.  A 
handsome  specimen  book  showing  the 
paper  may  be  had  by  writing  us  on 
your  letterhead. 


Hampshire  Paper 


Company 


The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls 
Massachusetts 


Clear  Profit  in  5!  Days 

$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Ball  Alleysat  Sullivan, Ind. 
Why  not  go  into  this  business  yourself?  You 


Victor  IV 
$50 

New  style  with  Mahogany 
cabinet.  Other  Victors 
$10  to  $100  at  Leading 
Music  Houses  and  Talk- 
i  mg  Machine  Dealers. 


War  c :?‘c&  n 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


7 


question 
men  or 
not  successful  is 
vance  have  been 
line.  Progress  in 


OPINIONS  FROM  EVERYWHERE,  in  brief  and  pointed 
I  form,  are  solicited  by  us,  for  our  own  illumination 
!  and  for  possible  editorial  comment,  on  the  important 
question  whether  city  government  should  be  by  few 
many.  That  our  municipal  governments  are 
everywhere  conceded.  Certain  steps  in  ad- 
taken,  and  by  no  means  always  along  one 

Chicago  has  coincided  with  the  large  powers 
in  a  City  Council— these  powers  making  it  worth  while  for  the 
citizens  of  that  energtic  town  to  study  the  morality  and  intellect 
of  their  aldermen.  Cleveland  has  been  improving  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  the  Council  has  extensive  powers,  which,  however, 
are  used  under  the  domination  of  an  extraordinary  Mayor. 

New  York  talked  voluminously  about  centralization  of  respon¬ 
sibility  when  its  new  charter  was  under  discussion,  but  it  has 
executed  one  principle  about  as  badly  as  the  other. 
H  Boston  is  now  much  worked  up  on  the  sub- 

ject,  President  Eliot  energetically  leading  the 

hosts  which  favor  the  Galveston  Commission  plan,  based  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  method,  and  thus  far  so  successful 
that  various  other  towns  have  followed  in  the  Texas  city’s 
wake.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  also  has  been  considering  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  government  by  selectmen,  following  the  New  England 
town  system.  Certainly  we  can  begin  by  agreeing  that  par- 
tizan  politics  should  be  eliminated  from  a  government  having 
no  conceivable  proper  relation  to  party  questions.  After  that 
agreement  we  reach  other  principles,  calling  for  debate.  This 
preliminary  editorial,  we  fondly  dream,  will  set  Tom  Johnson, 
Mayor  Dunne,  Walter  Fisher,  President  Roosevelt,  Mayor 
McClellan,  Louis  Brandeis,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Arthur  Brisbane,  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan,  Governor  Folk,  and  some  forty  thousand  other 
citizens  rushing  pell-mell  to  clarify  our  thoughts. 


'"THE  DUTY  WHICH  RESTS  upon  these  columns  to  record 
1  and  interpret  contemporary  natural  phenomena  put  it  within 
their  province  not  many  weeks  ago  to  remark  upon  a  certain 
cockiness  of  demeanor  in  the  public  walks  of  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  a  somewhat  arrogant  and  defiant  quality  in  his  vocal 
communications  to  and  about  others  of  his  kind.  Many  things 
about  Mr.  Harriman  recalled  to  persons  learned  in  the  higher 
and  more  recondite  fields  of  poetry  the  limpid  lines  of  the 
Bard  of  Polk  County: 

“Thar’s  a  word  to  be  uttered 
To  the  rich  man  in  his  pride: 

Which  a  man  is  frequent  richest 
When  it’s  jest  before  he  died. 

Thar’s  a  word  to  be  uttered 
To  the  hawg  a-eatin’  truck: 

Which  a  hawg  is  frequent  fattest 
When  it’s  jest  before  he’s  stuck. 


Mr.  Harriman,  it  now  appears — to  use  a  figure  lately  finding 
its  way  into  contemporary  classics  —  is  about  to  “get  his’’  a 
little  earlier  than  was  predicted.  The  arrival  of 
A  ^story  his  chastening  several  months  ahead  of  schedule 
time  seems  to  be  connected,  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  with  a  message  which  he  sent,  through  the 
Honorable  Jim  Sherman,  to  an  exalted  political  personage,  whose 
name  shall  not  be  sacrilegiously  dragged  into  this  account,  which 
message  was,  according  to  current  rumor,  in  substance  and  pur¬ 
port,  to  the  effect  that  the  personage  might,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Harriman  was  concerned,  feel  perfectly  free  and  uncircumscribed 
in  his  peregrinations  and  perambulations  —  might,  indeed,  go 

where  and  do  what  he  pleased, 
o 


MR.  HARRIMAN  SEEMS  to  have  scented  what  was  coming  to 
him  and  made  an  eleventh-hour  effort  to  avert  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  attitude  of  pro¬ 
fane  and  insolent  defiance  toward  public  opinion.  Just  after  he 
put  himself  in  control  of  Illinois  Central,  several  months  ago, 
he  was  reminded  by  Chicago  associates  that  one  of  the  per¬ 
manent  directors  of  that  road  is  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and, 
through  him,  the  public  has  a  means  of  expressing  itself  not 
possible  in  Mr.  Harriman’s  other  properties,  where  divine 
right  goes  with  ownership.  Under  pressure  from  these  Chicago 
associates,  and  impressed  by  thought  of  the  weapons  of  retalia¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  political  personage  whom  he 
had  insulted,  Mr.  Harriman  was  found,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  engaged  in  the  unique 
activity  of  placating  public  opinion.  A  good  many  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman’s  troubles  are  due  to  accidents  of  personality;  can  he  take 
on  traits  which  will  enable  him  to  succeed  in  his  conciliatory 
intentions  ?  There  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  a  special  engineer, 
expert  in  rounding  curves  easily  and  putting  on  brakes  softly, 
who  always  draws  Mr.  Harriman’s  train.  This  engineer  made  the 
record-breaking  run  to  San  Francisco  shortly  after  the  earthquake. 
Mr.  Harriman  has  never  shaken  hands  with  this  man;  he  has 
never  given  him  a  nod.  Such  habits  are  not  evidence  of  iniquity, 
but  they  make  more  rugged  the  path  toward  the  public  heart 


WE  TELL 
ANOTHER 


OENATOR  BAILEY  CAN  UNDERSTAND  the  troubles  of  the 
kJ  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Both  the  Texas  statesman  and  Muley 
Abdul  Azziz  are  too  modern  for  their  people.  In  Fez  it  is 
the  camera,  the  balloon,  the  bicycle,  the  motor  car,  and  tennis¬ 
playing  with  Christian  Englishmen  that  has  roused  the  Moslems 
against  their  ruler.  Bailey  fomented  rebellion  by  trifling  with 
corporations.  He  could  see  no  impropriety  in  hobnobbing  with 
a  Standard  Oil  magnate,  borrowing  money  from  him  to  buy 
horses,  and  acting  as  the  magnate’s  counsel.  No  more  could 
“The  Light  of  the  World’’  see  harm  in  hiring  a  British  physi¬ 
cian.  But  as  Morocco  is  Moslem  to  the  last  desert  boundary, 
so  is  Texas  “agin’’  the  Trusts  in  Deaf  Smith  County  as  well 
as  in  Austin.  Whoever  would  hold  the  State 

loyal,  as  Tillman  holds  South  Carolina,  must, 
like  Tillman,  raise  his  voice  loud  and  often 

against  the  peculiar  peril.  Bailey  perhaps  believed  that  Texas 
was  as  much  a  Western  as  a  Southern  commonwealth;  and,  of 
course,  in  the  West  corporation  Senators  are  not  so  rare  as 

the  dodo.  In  the  South  the  conception  still  prevails  that  a 

statesman  is  normally  a  poor  man  and,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  an  exhofter  against  the  abuses  of  corporate  wealth,  he 
must  be  as  free  from  suspicion  as  a  country  editor.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  told  Bailey  what  it  thinks  of  his  not  altogether 
extreme  flirtations  with  the  Trusts.  How  will  Bailey’s  colleagues 
at  Washington  treat  the  episode  ?  Will  his  great  influence  wane, 
in  the  Senate  and  with  the  people,  or  will  he,  having  learned 
his  page,  become  not  only  wiser  but  stronger  than  before  ? 


ABDUL  AZZIZ 
AND  BAILEY 


IT  WAS  A  CHATTANOOGA  POET  who  celebrated  New-Year’s 
I  Day,  when  the  anti-pass  law  went  into  effect: 

“Sister  Jane  is  walking, 

So  is  Brother  Will ; 

In  fact,  the  whole  Dam  family, 

Since  Hepburn  passed  his  bill.” 

This  year,  Legislatures  miss  the  familiar  faces  of  lobbyists, 
under-lobbyists,  and  assistants  and  clerks  to  lobbyists  who 
helped  to  make  State  Capital  cafes  prosperous  when  passes 
grew  on  every  passenger  agent’s  hat-tree.  The  flow  of  travel 
to  Florida  and  California  has  perceptibly  lessened  since  Father 
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Dam,  with  a  job  in  a  railway  office,  has  been  unable  to  get 
free  transportation  -for  Mother  Dam,  Brother  Will,  Sister  Jane, 
and  Sister  Jane’s  cousin  Belle.  It  is  suspected,  however,  that 
the  railroads  are  unsympathetic.  They  can’t  handle  the  paying 
business  that  is  offered.  The  West  wants  more  of  all  kinds  of 
cars.  It  doesn’t  mourn  the  passing  of  passes;  it  really  doesn’t 
need  them;  it  is  full  of  resources.  The  Hale 
p^n  P^^rn  “  Hustle- Leader ”  tells  how  they  feel  about  the 
problem  of  passenger  transportation  in  Missouri: 
“Here  on  our  line,  if  a  fellow  gets  tired  waiting  for  a  train  and 
starts  out  on  foot  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  lets  the  train  over¬ 
take  him.’’  Hale’s  independence  is,  of  course,  ideal.  Most  of 
us  are  too  short-winded  to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  parlor- 
car,  but  we  gain  in  respect  for  one  another  and  for  the  human 
race  when  we  know  that  at  least  the  Dam  family  across  the 
aisle  is  paying  its  way. 


AIDS  TO 
SEI.F-HELP 


JUST  HOW  the  publishers  expect  to  sell  a  “self-educator’’ 
J  periodical  to  those  who  have  to  ride  on  street  cars  in  New 
York  is  hard  to  figure  out.  The  traction  company,  ably  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  State  courts,  has  already  usurped  the  field.  On 

one  short  ride  this  is  what  is  learned:  Unless  you  ask  for  a 

transfer  when  you  pay  your  fare  you  won’t  get  it.  This  is 
worth  $200,000  a  year  to  the  company,  and  trains  the  passen¬ 
ger’s  memory.  Unless  you  rise  from  your  seat  and  start  toward 
the  door  before  the  car  arrives  at  the  corner,  the  conductor 
is  justified  in  carrying  you  on,  no  matter  whether  you  have 
smiled  and  chirped:  “Next  corner,  please!’’  or 
not.  This  saves  the  company  time  and  encour¬ 
ages  agility  in  the  passenger.  “Step  lively!’’ 
“Car  ahead!’’  and,  “G’wan,  yu  loafer,  I  give  yu  a  transfer  at 
Thoity-thoid  Street!’’  are  not  mere  pleasantries  of  the  conduc¬ 
tors.  The  phrases  reflect  the  company’s  determination  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  be  self-controlled.  Taking  off  the  street 

transfer  agents,  whom  old  New  Yorkers  have  learned  to  look 
for  on  certain  corners,  is  the  latest  memory  test  that  the 
company  has  included  in  its  course.  The  relation  of  demand 
to  supply  is  taught  in  Mr.  Ryan’s  school  by  running  so  few 
cars  in  the  slack  hours  that  they  are  almost  as  surely  well 

filled  as  during  the  sardine  period  of  the  day.  And  all  for 
five  cents!  Why  did  Governor  Hughes  interfere  with  the 

horse-car  course  in  leisure? 


H 


E  THAT  IS  GREEDY  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house;  but 
he  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live.’’  American  book  publish¬ 
ers  have  been  preaching  from  this  text  since  the  first  historical 
novelists  began  to  ride  in  motor  cars  and  of  “David  Harum’’ 
there  were  sold  seven  hundred  thousand  copies.  English  book 
manufacturers,  however,  are  iust  now  learning  that  the  Grub 

Street  on  which  the  successful  novelists  live  is  about  the  most 
fashionable  in  town.  Naturally,  they  protest.  Mr.  John  Murray 
rises  to  say  that  while  the  grasping  author  of  popular  romance 
is  gadding  about  “studying  life’’  at  the  expensive  hotels  and 

crowded  winter  resorts,  the  publisher  is  trying  to  make  ends 

meet.  In  the  very  home  of  the  literary  garret, 
° P  mansions  in  Park  Lane  are  preferred.  Pressed 

PUBLISHERS  1 

on  one  side  by  the  writers  demands  for  twenty 

per  cent  royalties,  and  on  the  other  by  the  “Times’’  Book 

Glub,  which  seems  to  be  doing  in  London  what  in  New  York 
the  department  stores  have  done  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  novels 
to  the  consumer,  the  British  publisher  sees  fortune  fading  and 


Do  we  find  that  his 
the  devil;  I’m  tired  of 
my  new  book  to  bother 
novelist  dismisses  the 


ruin  approaching, 
pathy?  “Go  to 
I’m  too  busy  on 
the  way  one  lady 
lishers.  Let  them  take  the  scribblers’ 
for  a  time  and  dodge  creditors.  It  will 


plight  excites  sym- 
your  wails;  besides, 
with  you.’’  This  is 
plaints  of  the  pub- 
places  in  the  garrets 
teach  them  much  they 


never  knew,  and  it  will  sharpen  their  wits. 


IN  OUR  THEATRE  a  certain  change  is  obvious  during  the  last 
year  or  thereabout.  This  change,  which  might  be  traced  first 
to  audiences,  has  spread  to  critics,  playwrights,  and  stars,  and  may 
be  expected  ultimately  to  infect  even  managers.  Not  long  ago 
persons  who  wished  to  apply  their  intellects  to  dramas  they  had 
seen  were  compelled  to  discuss  the  importations,  for  there  could 
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seldom  be  found  in  the  American  plays  anything  to  discuss. 
This  season  there  is  hardly  a  new  continental  drama  being  given, 
and  the  new  offerings  of  Pinero  and  Jones  arouse  nothing  like 
the  discussion  or  the  intellectual  interest  afforded  by  the  native 
drama.  Two  of  the  season’s  plays  are  the  work  of  poets  of 
high  quality — which  is  assuredly  a  new  and  startling  condition  of 
affairs.  The  most  marked  success  of  the  year,  considering  both 
popularity  and  prestige,  is  “The  Great  Divide,” 
by  a  man  heretofore  known  for  the  strength  and  a American 
finish  of  his  verse.  It  had,  of  course,  been  rejected 
by  “practical”  judges,  as  they  call  themselves.  Some  hate  it. 
Some  like  it.  No  one  can  ignore  it.  No  one  leaves  the  theatre 
without  carrying  away  something  that  remains  with  him.  This 
play  marks  the  great  division  between  the  stereotyped  and  the 
real,  between  life  and  routine,  between  little  things  and  big. 
It  marks  the  great  divide  between  the  American  stage  of  the 
past,  which  is  nothing,  and  the  American  stage  of  the  future, 
which  promises  to  be  much. 


ONE  SUCCESSFUL  PLAY  of  the  season  is  a  poem,  being  lit¬ 
erally  in  verse,  as  well  as  being  pitched  altogether  in  the 
poetic  key.  It  is  a  rendition  of  the  big  story  of  Jeanne  d’Arc 
that  breathes  the  feeling  of  to-day  about  her  character  and 
her  fate,  and  is  as  full  of  intelligence  as  it  is  of  beauty;  as 
free  from  theatrical  trickery  (at  least  as  the  author  wrote  it)  as 
it  is  full  of  dramatic  truth.  Two  plays  like  Mackaye’s  “Jeanne 
d’Arc  ”  and  Moody’s  “The  Great  Divide”  are  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  suggest  a  dramatic  awakening  in  our  country.  To 
what  is  it  due?  'To  many  things,  no  doubt,  but  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  cause  is  freedom  in  the  theatre.  These  plays,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  observe,  were  not  produced  by 
the  theatrical  syndicate,  which  has  until  recently  in  ^rama 
had  so  deadly  a  grip  upon  our  stage,  and  which 
has  finally  been  examined  as  an  octopus  by  a  grand  jury.  Nor 
was  Langdon  Mitchell’s  lively  and  intelligent  satire  upon 
divorce.  Nor  was  that  very  direct,  human,  and  promising  little 
drama,  “'The  Three  of  Us.”  These  are  plays  that  are  talked 
about  and  worth  discussion.  Not  one  of  them  is  produced  by 
the  syndicate,  and  certainly  Moody  and  Mackaye  would  never 
have  been  looked  at  with  anything  but  scorn  by  those  astute 
czars  of  drama.  It  is  the  existence  of  an  alternative  booking 
route,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  freedom,  that  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  has  caused  real  American  talent  to  see  the 
light  upon  our  too  long  shackled  stage. 


A  TROUBLED  SUBSCRIBER  has  been  disturbed  by  animad- 
TY  versions  of  ours  concerning  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  president.  “I  have  paid  fifty  cents  a  week  to 
that  company  since  1879;  now  I  am  confused  and  worried  by 
your  articles,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  shall  stop.”  If  he  has 
the  strength  of  character  to  set  aside  fifty  cents  from  his 
weekly  income  and  of  his  own  initiative  carry  it  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  then  by  all  means  let  him  stop.  Let  him  buy  his 
insurance  on  the  yearly  premium  plan.  He  will  get  about  eight 
times  as  much  for  his  money.  But  if  he  is  one  of  those  who 
can  not  save  without  the  assistance  of  a  collector  to  pounce 
upon  them  on  pay  day,  then  the  Prudential  will  do  as  well 
for  him  as  any  other.  This  explains  our  willingness  to  con¬ 
tinue  printing  the  Prudential  advertisement.  In- 
surance  for  wage-earners  is  a  useful  institution;  NEXT  page 
there  is  at  present  only  one  way  of  conducting 
that  insurance.  For  those  whose  poverty,  combined  with  lack  of 
thrift,  makes  it  necessary  to  buy  their  insurance,  like  their  coal — 
“by  the  scuttle” — there  is  no  provision  except  the  private  com¬ 
panies,  like  the  Prudential,  which  charge  enormous  premiums  to 
the  policy-holders  and  pay  to  the  owners  dividends  in  propor¬ 
tion.  These  companies  are  much  alike,  and  the  Prudential  is 
as  good  as  any.  Soon,  if  the  recent  introduction  of  bills  in 
several  State  Legislatures  is  ground  for  hope,  there  will  be  a 
system  of  insurance  through  savings  banks.  W  hen  this  plan  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  companies  like  the  Prudential  will  stand 
on  a  different  footing.  Meantime,  some  of  our  editorial  views 
will  penetrate  the  mind  of  any  thinker  who  will  hold  to  the 
light  the  rocky  design  immediately  following  these  lines — or. 
in  other  words,  monopolizing  the  succeeding  page. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  ROCK 

Hold  this  page  to  the  light 
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ALL  THAT  GUTTERS  IN  NEVADA 

INCLUDING  REAL  GOLD,  ALKALI,  BOOMERS,  AND  FAKE  MINING  STOCKS 


THE  TOWN  OF  GOLDFIELD,  WHICH  TWO  GREAT  MINES  AND  THE  HOPE  OF  OTHERS  TO  COME  BUILT  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  NEVADA  DESERT  IN  A  SINGLE  YEAR 


NEVADA  has  been  a  State  that  you 
passed  through ;  the  gray  elemental 
blur  of  a  camera’s  lens  coming  into 
focus  for  the  fair  landscape  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Divide.  To  the  east 
was  life  in  stern  and  mundane  reality,  with 
fierce  summers  iced  and  fierce  winters  steam- 
heated  and  Chicagoized  energy;  to  the  west, 
the  paradise  of  California,  and  between  them 
purgatory,  where  the  railroad  cuts  a  timid  path 
across  the  eternal  frost  of  alkali  which  every 
morning’s  sun  since  that  of  Genesis  has  set  out 
in  youthful  enthusiasm  to  thaw. 

The  world  was  settled  in  its  conviction  that 
the  Comstock  Lode  of  Mackay’s  glittering  days 
was  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  of  the  desert’s 
sensations,  when  a  prospector  slouching  up  a 
gully  picked  up  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  in 
his  long  campaign  against  the  windmills  of  for¬ 
tune  a  piece  of  outcropping  rock  which  “looked 
good”  as  the  ten  thousand  others  had;  and  lo! 
this  was  the  one — the  marvelous  one — the  magic 
key  which  has  opened  the  door  of  a  chaos-smelted 
wonderland.  Again  Nevada  was  titanically  to 
reap  from  under  her  crust,  which  would  grow 
neither  trees  nor  grain,  a  crop,  volcanically 
planted,  which  is  the  standard  of  all  other 
crop  values. 

The  impatience  to  pass  through  changes  into 
an  impatience  to  stop  over.  Two  branch  lines 
of  steel  disappearing  into  the  mystery  and  silence 
of  barren  levels  call  to  the  traveler  with  the 
call  of  gold.  By  changing  cars  you  step  out  of 
the  world  of  the  whole  of  America  into  the  world  of  a  mining  camp  “sooner” -born 
on  the  sands.  The  voices  of  the  men  who  wore  nuggets  and  talked  “high  grades”  on 
the  Limited  became  the  only  voice  in  the  smoker  of  the  Tonopah-Goldfield  Express, 
which  was  a  gambling  market,  a  mining  exchange,  a  labora¬ 
tory,  and  a  free-for-all  range  of  glowing  opinions.  He  who 
bought  Jumping  Mosquito  for  two  and  sold  for  twenty  set  his 
wonder  against  the  man  who  bought  the  Striped  Ant  for  one 
and  sold  for  eleven. 

The  tenderfoot,  listening  and  curious,  ill-advisedly  put  in  a 
word. 

“A  friend  of  mine  in  San  Francisco,  however,”  I  observed, 

“told  me  that  he  bought  Horny  Crocodile  for  four,  and  two 
days  after  he  had  sold  it  for  thirteen  the  president  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  Exchange  announced  that  there  could  be  no  more  trading 
in  that  stock  because  the  million-dollar  company  had  just  been 
dissolved  with  $93  assets,  including  office  furniture  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  hole  bucket.” 

Only  Boosters  are  Wanted 

'THEN  I  found  that  I  was  a  Yale  man  yelling  for  Harvard  at 
■*-  a  football  game.  I  was  a  “knocker,”  a  plain,  simple,  low- 
down  “knocker”  out  of  the  land  of  the  enemy,  who  had  dared 
to  insinuate  that  in  the  “golden  glory  of  Goldfield”  there  might 
be  alloy. 

“What  we  want  out  here  is  boosters,”  observed  a  fat  and  vol¬ 
uble  boomer,  whom  every  body  knew  as  Billy,  looking  hard  at  me. 

With  that  they  went  on  piling  up  fortunes  as  happily  as  the 
Mad  Hatter  and  the  March  Hare,  and  I,  an  inquiring  Alice, 
was  holding  my  peace  when  there  entered  into  this  whirlwind 
of  expert  talk  about  cyanides  and  dollars  to  the  ton  a  quiet 
young  man.  While  he  filled  his  pipe  and  stuck  it  between 
his  lips  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  no  one  would  get  it  out  of 
his  jaws  without  a  diamond  drill  and  dynamite,  all  the  experts 
ceased  to  be  expert. 

The  young  man  smoked  impersonally  and  said  nothing.  The 
others  knew  that  he  knew.  He  is  the  inside  story.  His  is  the 
silence  of  isolation  and  of  crosscuts.  In  other  places  I  had 
met  such  products  of  scientific  courses  hardened  in  the  mining 


camps  of  the  world,  having  a  noble  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  in  the  earth’s  secrets,  dealing  in  working 
costs  and  improved  processes.  By  the  number 
of  the  type  you  may  judge  the  output  of  a 
quartz  camp ;  by  the  number  of  the  others,  the 
element  of  speculative  promise  that  maintains. 

“Well,”  observed  Billy  diplomatically  to  the 
mining  engineer,  “I  guess  gold  is  where  you 
find  it.” 

“Indisputably,”  was  the  cold,  uninviting  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  there  was  no  comfort  in  the  car  until 
this  cruel,  unromantic  man  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe.  It  was  quite  by  accident  that 
his  exit  was  by  way  of  the  door,  I  think.  With 
that  jaw  he  could  have  gone  through  the  wall 
as  easily.  The  others  looked  after  him  and  men¬ 
tioned  his  name  and  the  mine  which  employed 
him  with  the  respect  of  one  man  for  another 
whom  he  would  like  to  choke. 

“Two  millyun  a  month  out  of  that  mine — 
two  millyun!”  said  Billy,  and  each  time  he  spoke 
the  “millyun”  he  held  it  for  an  instant  and  then 
punted  it  with  swollen  cheeks,  while  the  side  lines 
breathed  hard. 

The  train  was  late.  Our  conductor  said  it 
always  was;  but,  lowering  an  eyelid  as  he  stuck 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  in  my  hat,  he  observed  that 
it  was  sometimes  seven  or  eight  hours  later  than 
at  other  times.  He  remarked  also  that  this  was 
Nevada’s  busy  day.  So  it  was  on  the  railroad 
and  sidings  gorged  with  freight.  Beyond  this 
life-line  no  moving  thing  broke  the  monotony 
of  sterile  expanses. 

The  distant  mountain  which  we  approached  in  that  dry  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  moving  with  us  on  a  float  while  the  sun  went  down  without  the  courtesying 
salute  of  clouds-  It  went  down  as  it  does  on  a  bronze  sea  -in  the  tropics,  and  our 
train,  rumbling  into  the  darkness,  seemed  a  bark  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  untraveled  waters. 

At  eight  o’clock  we  were  due.  Ten  o’clock,  eleven,  and  twelve 
o’clock  came,  and  then  at  one  we  saw  in  place  of  the  glimmer 
of  the  sun  on  the  palms  shading  the  desert  wells  the  incandes¬ 
cent  points  of  this  man-made  oasis  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Above  the  lights  of  the  town  on  the  hillside  were  the  lights 
of  the  mine  which  brought  the  town  into  being ;  and  from  that 
direction  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  machinery  which,  when 
you  hear  it  in  a  barren  land,  may  be  as  sweet  with  the  notes 
of  civilization  as  that  of  the  wind  through  the  palms  is  with 
shade  and  rest. 

“Ain’t  it  good!”  said  Billy,  in  boyish  enthusiasm,  as  we 
crowded  into  the  vestibule.  The  train  lights  were  out;  the 
station  was  in  darkness.  “Don’t  those  twinklers  up  at  the 
mine  look  fine?  I’ve  been  homesick  ever  since  I  left.  No 
’Frisco  for  mine!  Good  old  Goldfield  for  me!” — and  looking 
hard  at  me — “No  knockers  wanted!” 

Technically  it  was  a  Single  Bed 

/"\UTSIDE  a  man  who  represented  one  of  the  ’buses,  yelling 
liking  an  Indian  for  the  trade  he  could  not  take  by  force, 
grabbed  my  bags.  Ours  was  truly  an  otnni- bus.  Charles 
Dickens  would  have  been  so  long  in  describing  it  that  he  would 
never  have  reached  the  mines  till  the  end  of  the  book.  After 
the  first  tier  a  second  tier  was  put  on  our  laps.  The  last  man 
came  in  with  a  kind  of  dive.  Thus  he  rode  longitudinally  as 
in  an  ambulance.  The  kind  of  springs  our  knees  were  to  him 
he  knows,  and  the  kind  of  an  exerciser  his  elbows  were  to  some 
stomachs  we  know.  Through  a  heavy  seaway  we  pounded  to 
the  centre  of  the  lights  of  the  saloons,  where  men  blinking  in 
the  glare  made  a  rush  for  a  hotel. 

The  proprietress  of  a  new  adobe  barracks  had  a  single  bed 
and  a  double  bed  left,  and — glory  be  to  God — I  spoke  first  and 
got  the  single  bed.  (I  felt  that  I  had  seen  this  lady  before. 


HOME  OFFICE  OF  TWENTY-ONE  COMPANIES 


Inside  were  two  men,  a  typewritist,  and  two  extra  chairs.  A  glowing  prospectus 
and  a  million  dollars’  capitalization  need  only  window  space  in  Goldfield 
and  a  stretch  of  sand  called  a  claim  when  stockholders  live  at  a  distance 


The  business  of  the  companies  named  on 
this  window  is  done  in  two  small  rooms 


Co 
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TONADAH  mountain 


THESE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  MINES,  THIRTY  MILES  APART,  SUNK  UNDER  TWO  BARREN  HILLSIDES 

Their  wealih  made  the  mining  craze,  led  to  other  discoveries  yet  undeveloped,  to  mad  speculation,  and  brought  two  cities, 


Later  I  recalled  that  it  was  in  the  Klondike.)  The 
distinction  between  the  double  and  single  was  no  more 
than  the  calking  between  two  boards  in  a  floor.  Our 
beds  filled  the  inside  of  the  room,  and  the  only  means 
for  any  one  on  the  outside  to  get  inside  was  to  make  a 
leap  over  the  foot-pieces. 

My  companions  were  a  doctor,  come  to  look  over  the 
ground  with  a  view  to  future  practise,  and  a  young 
man  who  had  been  out  on  construction  work  on  the 
Western  Pacific.  By  way  of  undressing,  the  doctor 
took  off  his  coat  and  the  Western  Pacific  took  off  his 
hat. 

“It  is  a  wonderful  thing,’’  ventured  Western  Pacific, 
with  a  thoughtful  drawl,  “that  with  so  much  space  out 
on  the  desert  you  can  get  so  little  room  in  a  hotel.” 

The  night  was  of  a  penetrating,  alkali-salted  and 
pickled  coldness.  As  we  sank  in  between  blankets 
moist  and  clammy,  which  held  we  knew  not  what 
heritage  from  previous  occupants,  the  doctor,  with 
chattering  teeth,  remarked  that  if  a  physician  could 
keep  alive  himself  he  ought  to  get  lots  of  business. 

He  Drank  Our  Baths 

VIT'ESTERN  PACIFIC  developed  a  fearful  thirst. 
’  t  The  doctor  told  him  that  if  he  kept  on  drinking 
water  out  of  the  tiny  pitcher — set  on  three  doilies  for 
towels — he  would  have  a  pain.  Western  Pacific  said 
he  expected  so,  but  with  strange  fatalism  he  was  still 
guzzling  as  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  that  pain  all  right,  for  which  I  gave 
him  brandy ;  and  consideration  for  his  suffering  would 
let  me  bear  him  no  grudge  for  having  drunk  up  quite 
all  the  morning  ablutions  for  three. 

A  flying  leap  brought  me  back  into  the  hall,  where  I 
met  a  big,  blue-eyed  chambermaid  who  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  want  my  baggage  looked  after.  She  said  it 
might  be  taken  if  it  were  not;  in  fact,  that  it  very 
frequently  was.  Then  she  added:  “Two  bits,  please,” 
which  seemed  not  an  unreasonable  premium  for  the 
risks  involved  in  so  invidious  and  sudden  a  community. 

Out  of  doors  I  found  the  muddy  streets  frozen  solid 
and  glistening  with  frost.  From  the  saloons  came  the 
clink  of  the  chips.  For  it  was  the  “graveyard 
gamblers’  ”  shift.  They  are  the  frontier  counterparts 
of  the  old  habitues  who  hang  about  Monte  Carlo  in  the 
hot  season.  The  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
the  carelessly  speculative  world  is  asleep,  are  theirs. 
They  play  close;  they,  too,  have  systems.  When 
funds  run  low  some  one  who  does  not  like  to  sit  up  all 
night  stakes  them. 

Swinging  doors  creaked  with  the  exit  of  their  drawn 
faces,  as  I  sought  a  restaurant,  where  I  was  no  sooner 
seated  than  two  sedate  and  prosperous-looking  men — 
so  very  sedate,  so  very  prosperous — entered,  and  before 
they  sat  down  at  my  table  one  exclaimed  to  the  other: 

“Why,  if  it  isn’t  eight-ten  already,  and  I  gave  my 
word  that  I  would  meet  those  two  fellows  at  eight!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “an  option  on  a  claim  next  to 
the  Wrestling  Tomboy,  where  they  have  two  million  in 
sight,  is  worth  considering.” 

Now,  this  was  not  rehearsed.  It  was  as  instinctive 
with  them,  being  bred  in  the  bone,  as  politeness  with 
a  Frenchman.  When  they  sat  down  they  engaged  me 
in  conversation,  and,  being  from  New  York,  where 
capitalists  are  supposed  by  outlanders  to  be  as  thick  as 
nuts  in  Brazil,  I  found  myself,  without  any  wicked 
intent  to  deceive,  keeping  up  the  air  of  mystery  of  the 
close-mouthed  man  who  allows  a  large  bank  account  to 
do  his  talking. 

Soon  I  learned  of  a  dozen  ventures  other  than  the 
WrestlingTomboy  wherebya  hundred  thousand — mine, 
of  course,  plus  their  rare  judgment  and  experience — 
might  be  multiplied  ten  times  over.  Shortly  after  nine 
o’clock,  when  finally  I  let  go  with  my  secret,  it  was  sad 
to  see  how  their  faces  fell.  For  whoever  heard  of  a 
poor  devil  of  a  writing-man  coming  nearer  to  a  fortune 
than  to  describe  how  a  millionaire  made  one?  I  had 
a  hazy  recollection  that  I  had  seen  the  smoother  of 
the  two  before.  Was  it  at  Beaumont  in  the  midst  of 
the  Texas  oil  excitement?  And,  if  so,  where  was  the 
company  he  promoted  there? 

Across  the  street  from  the  restaurant  the  window  of 


a  shack  bore  the  signs  of  twenty-one  companies.  Inside 
were  two  lawyers,  a  typewritist,  and  a  couple  of  extra 
chairs  (for  the  boards  of  directors,  I  suppose).  Every 
name  was  written  there  by  public  intoxication  with  the 
wonder  under  the  grim  hillside  where  shafts  rose  above 
grayish  dumps.  The  wonder  is  Billy’s  “two  millyuns” 
a  month;  with  thirty — forty — fifty — sixty — seventy — 
eighty  millions  in  sight,  as  reports  riot  and  imagina¬ 
tions  multiply ;  a  hoard  of  wealth  come  as  dramatically 
into  the  world  as  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Or,  if  that  simile  does  not  fit,  imagine  great  Vesuvius, 
instead  of  destroying  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  with 
her  master-stroke,  spreading  out  into  the  sea  a  princi¬ 
pality  rich  with  vineyards  and  grain  fields,  uninhabited, 
where  first  come  would  be  first  served.  Then  after  all 
the  land  was  taken,  the  crowd  would  still  be  coming 
and  the  promoters  would  be  selling  claims  staked  out 
on  sea  water  in  million-dollar  companies  at  two  cents 
a  share,  on  the  irresistible  logic  that  what  Vesuvius 
had  done  once  she  would  do  again.  And  the  gamblers, 
the  weak-minded,  and  the  widow  trying  to  increase 
her  mite  by  pitiful  speculation  would  buy,  and  when 
Vesuvius  failed  to  answer  to  an  encore  they  would 
keep  their  secret  in  chagrin. 

Then  Came  a  Second  Miracle 

'THE  group  of  mines  at  Goldfield  was  not  the  original 
find.  They  came  afterward,  thirty  miles  away 
from  the  original ;  and  this  is  the  supposed  proof  that 
Vesuvius  would  do  it  again  which  has  turned  mania 
into  dementia.  It  was  at  Tonopah,  two  hundred  miles 
of  alkalied  shoe  leather,  as  a  burro  trots,  from  a  rail¬ 
road,  that  Jim  Butler  found  the  magic  key  in  the  ten- 
thousandth  lump  of  rock. 

The  group  of  Tonopah  mines  own  the  town  site 
and  the  hill,  and  are  the  “bosun  tight  and  the  mid- 
shipmite”  of  their  community.  Tonopah  is  older  than 
Goldfield,  relatively  as  much  older  as  New  York  is 
older  than  Pittsburg.  It  has  five  stores,  which  will  sell 
you  the  best  the  market  affords,  whether  tailor-made 
gowns  or  fruits  and  salads.  But  how,  out  there  in  the 
desert?  asked  one  of  the  men  in  the  office  at  Collier’s 
when  I  returned.  In  the  same  way  that  San  Francisco 
gets  Paris  hats  and  Boston  gets  California  oranges. 

By  freight  and  express. 
Tonopah  surely  doesn’t 
grow  such  luxuries.  A 
saloon-keeper,  wanting 
something  exotic  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  tried  to 
make  a  lawn.  He  used 
seltzer  and  ginger  ale  and 
everything  except  hair 
restorer  to  water  it  and 
failed.  Yet,  where  no  per¬ 
manent  population  would 
choose  to  abide,  there 
are  quarries  to  build  a 
city  beautiful.  Except¬ 
ing  the  usual  wooden 
shanties  of  a  mining 
town,  you  are  surprised 
by  many  buildings  of 
stone — of  a  quality  cut¬ 
ting  almost  as  easily  as 
chalk  and  hardening  with 
exposure  —  which  are 
cheaper,  once  you  can  se¬ 
cure  the  masons,  than 
wood  brought  a  thousand 
miles  by  rail  when  vital 
machinery  and  food  sup¬ 
plies  set  a  high  freight 
rate. 

The  other  strike — the 
other  of  the  two  groups 
of  mines — was  richer  in 
high-grade  ores  than  the 
Tonopah  group;  richer 
than  Cripple  Creek.  In 
that  State,  where  all  Sen¬ 


ators  are  mine-made,  this  group  made  a  United  States 
Senator;  it  made  a  man  yet  in  his  twenties,  who  had 
more  than  once  himself  come  out  of  the  swinging  doors 
with  a  drawn  face  in  the  “graveyard”  hour,  a  million¬ 
aire  many  times  over  in  six  months.  On  a  large  scale  he 
is  playing  his  fortunes  with  the  gambler’s  risk  and  the 
gambler’s  caution  that  he  showed  at  the  stud-poker 
table. 

Owners  of  the  Goldfield  group  leased  their  properties 
to  men  who  had  funds  for  development,  and  might,  in 
return,  take  out  all  the  gold  they  could  in  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Your  lessee  ate  his  way  through  the 
rich  streaks  as  a  cat  follows  a  trickle  of  milk  on  the 
floor.  One  paid  $2,500  for  a  special  train  to  bring  in  a 
hoisting  engine  three  or  four  days  sooner  than  by  regu¬ 
lar  freight.  His  was  a  race  with  time;  his  enterprise 
a  stroke  of  economy.  In  this  community  to  say  that  a 
man  is  a  lessee  on  certain  mines  is  like  saying  he  is 

Baron  of  — —  or  Count  of  -  or  he  is  of  the  First 

National  or  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  in  the 
average  town. 

From  either  of  the  famous  hillsides,  breaking  the 
desert  levels  to  the  eye,  are  hills  of  tumbling,  corroding 
rock  like  unto  them.  You  look  out  on  surface  ditches 
cut  in  search  of  outcroppings  and  on  many  abandoned 
prospect  holes.  For  a  figure  typifying  the  mood  of  the 
land  I  should  make  a  man  standing  by  a  shaft  with  his 
mind  on  his  lessening  bank  account  as  he  sinks  foot 
after  foot  or  crosscuts  foot  after  foot  seeking  that 
amazing  and  erratic  streak  of  gold  which  rose  to  the 
surface  at  Tonopah  and  Goldfield. 

If  the  ledge  is  there,  why  not  here?  asks  the  pro¬ 
moter.  In  answer  I  ask :  Why  should  not  the  Sandwich 
Islands  group  be  in  a  single  island?  Why  should  there 
be  any  islands  at  all?  And  why  shouldn’t  Australia  be 
where  Guam  is?  Though  Columbus  had  known  that 
there  was  a  continent  beyond,  he  would  have  been  a 
“sooner”  to  have  geographically  staked  out  land  at  the 
point  on  the  map  where  Jamaica  is.  He  might  have 
struck  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Scientists  have  four — only  four — theories  of  ore  pre¬ 
cipitation.  Shall  we  quarrel  with  them?  If  ledges  ran 
straight  and  of  even  richness  so  that  you  might  plot 
them  as  a  chart,  gold  would  no  longer  be  gold ;  it  would 
have  no  more  romance  than  a  Standard  Oil  pipe  line. 
Mining  engineers  have  no  false  sentiments,  no  illusions. 
They  can  tell  you  the  character  of  each  stratum ;  and 
beyond  that  is  the  “indisputably”  of  where  you  find  it. 
Besides  the  mining  engineers,  the  prospectors,  and  the 
capitalists  there  is  another  real  thing  in  Tonopah  and 
Goldfield.  He  is  as  truly  a  pioneer  as  the  man  who 
sells  fake  shares  to  widows  and  orphans  is  a  fiend.  If 
he  makes  a  company  it  is  among  his  friends.  He  has 
a  claim;  so  has  the  jackal  promoter  of  Beaumont,  of 
Calgary,  of  Leadville,  of  Cripple  Creek,  of  the  rubber 
plantation,  of  the  patent-medicine  fakes,  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  and  of  the  mud-flat  town-lot  real  estate  booms. 

Actual  Pioneers  and  Wildcatters 

A  CLAIM!  A  claim  is  a  stretch  of  sand.  You  can  buy 
one  for  the  price  of  a  ready-made  suit  and  less. 
Would  you  promote  a  ready-made  suit  on  the  capital¬ 
ization  of  a  million  enticingly  at  one  cent  a  share?  It 
is  easy  to  print  photographs  of  the  great  mines  whose 
values  have  come  to  be  a  question  of  expert  judgment 
in  order  to  advertise  a  company,  and  it  is  about  as  log¬ 
ical  as  to  capitalize  the  ready-made  suit  on  the  ground 
of  the  wealth  of  the  firm  which  manufactured  it. 

Your  pioneer  among  mining  men  owns  a  claim  which 
has  the  confidence  of  his  mining  judgment.  On  it  he 
risks  his  money  and  reputation.  He  has,  or  secures  on 
the  score  of  speculative  enterprise  offering;  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  small  investment,  funds  sufficient  to  sink 
a  shaft  and  to  crosscut.  If  he  finds  the  vein,  he  need 
not  waste  money  needed  for  development  in  advertising 
his  shares.  Capital,  ever  seeking  such  an  opportunity, 
will  come  to  him,  and  his  is  the  position  that  dictates 
terms. 

If  he  fails,  “his  time,  savings,  and  borrowings  are  in 
a  hole  in  the  ground.”  This  possibility  he  knew  and 
so  did  his  partners,  familiar  with  the  game— not  meant 
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GOLDFIELD  HILL 


INTO  VEINS  OF  AMAZING  RICHNESS,  PRODUCE  PRACTICALLY  THE  TOTAL  OF  NEVADA’S  GOLD  OUTPUT 

besides  many  camps,  into  being  in  a  treeless  and  waterless  land  dependent  for  all  supplies  on  the  life-line  of  the  railroad 


for  widows  and  orphans — when  they  played  for  high 
stakes.  One  group  of  such  enthusiasts  have  spent  a 
hundred  thousand  in  development  work  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  great  mine  and  without  finding 
rich  ore.  They  can  cite  as  a  precedent  for  their 
optimism  the  instance  of  a  fellow  who  quit  at  four 
hundred  feet.  A  Quixote  who  took  the  prospect  off 
his  hands  became  a  prophet  and  a  genius  in  the  eyes  of 
the  most  volatile  of  publics  when  he  struck  a  hundred 
dollars  a  ton  only  twenty  feet  lower. 

Reports  of  strikes  of  copper  as  well  as  gold  are  as 
frequent  as  “Hellos”  at  the  Goldfield  central  (and  out 
there  in  the  desert,  may  I  add,  O  long-distance  monopo¬ 
lists  of  the  East!  I  ’phoned  thirty  miles  for  a  quarter, 
which  is  relatively  as  cheap  as  bringing  New  York  and 
Washington  together  for  one  cent). 

Many  new  camps  are  in  the  making.  Stop  a  prairie 
schooner  alongside  a  prospect  and  lift  a  spadeful  of 
sand  and  you  have  one.  Each,  in  the  language  of  the 
resident,  is  a  future  Golconda;  each  has  some  specific 
advantage  over  all  possible  rivals.  In  one  place  water, 
yes,  real  H20;  another,  little  trees  big  enough  for 
Christmas  for  a  family  with  one  child,  anyway ;  and 
another,  the  finest  automobile  stretch  in  all  Nevada, 
which  means,  of  course,  in  all  America  to  any  one 
whose  blood  runs  red. 

All  communities  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  when  it  comes  they  damn  it.  Car  shortage,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  vital,  is  here  the  starvation 
of  a  boom  whose  appetite  is  excited  by  a  crumb  from 
a  banquet;  and  the  railroads  say  in  answer:  “How  do 
we  know  that  this  Thing — which  is  the  only  Thing  to 
draw  traffic  to  a  desert  where  it  would  cost  $500  a  year 
to  keep  a  milch  cow  in  hay — is  going  to  last?” 

With  a  rich  mine,  or  what  he  thinks  is  a  rich  mine, 
the  owner  sits  helpless,  begging  for  machinery.  Till 
the  railroad  comes  he  takes  out  what  high  grade  he 
can  to  pay  expenses  and  ships  it  by  wagon.  Freight 
service  is  by  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen, 
sixteen-mule  team,  with  a  driver  in  a  cowpuncher  hat, 
proud  as  a  Roman  charioteer.  Passenger  service  is 
rubber-tired.  It  would  seem  as  if  fate  had  kept  the 
magic  key  out  of  a  prospector’s  hands  until  the  auto¬ 
mobile  should  complete  the  stage  setting.  Across  the 
sands  the  track  lies  clear,  a  fineless  scorcher’s  paradise, 
your  flight  cutting  the  vast  silences  with  the  whisk  of 
the  arrow’s  feather. 

And  all  roads  lead  back  to  the  two  towns  whose 
populaces  vie  for  fame  by  being  angels  to  the  pugilistic 
world  at  $25  a  seat  for  a  finish  fight.  Money  is  cheap 
and  coal  $60  a  ton.  Water  at  ten  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
newer  places — not  Tonopah,  which  is  as  proud  of  a  piped 
supply  as  Tom  Johnson  of  his  three-cent  railway  fare — 
must  suggest  a  dreamland  of  possibility  to  John  D. 
and  make  us  grateful  in  passing  that  water  is  more 
common  than  oil  in  the  world. 

If  King  Capital  Arrives 

'THE  temperature  of  a  community  always  at  fever 
pulse  rises  whenever  a  great  capitalist  comes  in 
from  the  East  in  a  priva’te  car,  with  an  automobile  in 
waiting  to  shoot  him  out  to  the  property  offered.  What 
will  he  do?  What  will  he  buy?  He  may  be  a  Schwab, 
who  puts  five  thousand  on  the  red  in  his  tour  of  the 
gambling  saloons;  a  fussy,  nervous  little  man  with 
spreading,  fussy  whiskers,  who  has  wearied  of  his 
dear-bought  Senatorial  sensation;  a  hell-diver  of  in¬ 
dustrial  genius  by  the  name  of  Heinze ;  or  he  may  be 
eminently  quiet  and  commonplace.  It  is  all  the  same 
to  the  camp.  He  is  the  mighty  one  if  he  has  the  cash. 
With  him  are  his  mining  engineers,  his  “indispu- 
tablys,”  whom  he  checks  off  one  against  the  other. 
You  may  be  sure  he  does  not  buy  shares  through  lurid 
advertisements,  although  he  sometimes  has  shares  that 
he  is  willing  in  leonine  fashion  to  unload  on  the  same 
public  that  the  wildcatter  victimizes. 

Unless  new  find  keeps  succeeding  new  find  the  boom 
fever  must  pass  in  the  end  and  the  capitalists  and  the 
mining  engineers  will  reduce  the  conditions  to  those  of 
organized  industry,  with  the  miners  going  and  coming 
in  their  shifts.  For  the  present,  the  quartz  camp  is  a 


poor  man’s  camp,  bringing  us  again  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  old  placer  days.  High  grades  have  made  it 
so.  Only  the  man  in  blue  shirt  instead  of  thumping  a 
buckskin  bag  of  dust  rings  his  gold  eagles  on  the  bar. 
The  miner’s  wages  of  $4.50  a  day  are  to  him  what  his 
wages  are  to  a  waiter  in  a  first-class  tipping  restaurant. 
He  might  well  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working. 
Streaks  in  the  veins  under  the  hillside,  though  show¬ 
ing  no  free  gold,  have  it  almost  as  rich  in  chemical 
composition  as  water  in  a  soaked  sponge.  When  one 
returns  from  work  with  a  few  pounds  of  rock  in  his 
pockets  he  may  have  ten  times  his  day’s  pay. 

Recently,  $300,000  worth  of  high  grades  was  attached 
en  route  to  a  smelter  by  a  certain  company  on  the 
ground  that  no  other  mine  had  high  grades  of  like 
character,  and,  therefore,  the  shipment  must  have  been 
stolen.  Mine  managers  want  to  establish  a  dressing- 
room  in  order  that  the  workers  shall  cease  to  play  the 
game  in  the  manner  of  the  Indian  in  the  Carlisle- 
Harvard  game  who  left  the  other  side  guessing  while 
he  ran  to  the  goal  with  the  pigskin  under  his  sweater. 
Miners  who  have  struck  on  other  occasions  in  other 
camps  for  a  dressing-room  this  time  strike  against  one. 

Losing  Fortifnes  at  Roulette 

CHOULD  a  man  keep  money  thus  easily  won  ?  No, 
^  not  if  he  is  a  true  son  of  a  camp  on  the  boom.  The 
high  grades  go  to  the  roulette  tables  and  the  faro  bank 
— there  are  both  in  every  saloon — from  which  they  cir¬ 
culate  freely.  That  is  the  first  of  the  sources  of  the 
life-blood  of  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  people  at  Gold¬ 
field.  Capitalists  and  investors  bring  money  for  devel¬ 
opment;  wildcatters  bring  the  clerks’  savings  and  the 
widows’  mite ;  tenderfoots  come  to  look  over  the  ground 
and  go  away  disheartened  or  catch  the  craze. 

The  late-comer  is  in  the  position  of  the  Parisian  who 
should  start  overland  on  foot  when  he  heard  of  my 
imaginative  Vesuvian  principality.  He  would  find 
the  Neapolitans  a  long  way  ahead  of  him.  To  the 
professional  belongs  the  guerdon  in  every  contest ; 
the  amateur  pays  for  the  privilege  of  playing.  If 
you  are  an  average  manufacturer  of  shoes,  don’t  think 
that  you  will  be  more  of  a  success  as  a  mining  man. 

On  the  busy  main  street,  which  knew  no 
two  years  ago,  I  look  for 
certain  types  just  as  I 
look  to  meet  my  artist 
friends  in  European  gal¬ 
leries,  war  correspondent 
friends  at  the  siege  of 
cities,  or  all  the  world  on 
Piccadilly  or  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue.  The  call  is  in  their 
blood.  They  make  money 
fast  for  the  time.  They 
love  high  prices,  and  high 
wages,  if  they  are  work¬ 
ers;  and  here  wages  are 
fabulously  high.  No  Jap¬ 
anese  is  allowed.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  n  unfiber  every 
wage-earner  who  is  not 
a  miner.  At  Tonopah 
the  I.  W.  W.  ordered 
waiters  averaging  $8  a 
day  to  strike.  The  res¬ 
taurants  sent  to  Denver 
to  get  Federation  men. 

And  what  will  the  I.  W. 

W.  do  to  these  outsiders? 

I  asked.  What  the  char¬ 
lotte  russe  would  do  to 
the  beefsteak,  was  the 
answer.  The  American 
Federation  of  Miners  is 
all-powerful  from  Cobalt 
to  Arizona. 

These  waiters  who 
went  out  had  scarcely 
a  cent  in  their  pockets. 


The  very  boom  spirit  with  its  wild  confidence  in  pos¬ 
sibilities  undeveloped  makes  every  one  a  spendthrift 
and  careless  of  his  future.  I  wonder  if  my  lady  of  the 
adobe  hotel,  with  a  small  fortune  already  hers,  or  the 
old  storekeeper  who  said,  as  he  had  ever  said  before, 
that  this  “was  the  best  camp  yet,”  will  go  at  the 
psychological  moment. 

I  met  some  men  who  say  they  will;  who,  I  think, 
will.  My  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  photographs  I 
saw  in  rooms  and  shacks  of  wives  and  sweethearts 
waiting  for  the  fortune-hunter  to  come  home  with  his 
argosy,  back  to  the  narrow  paths  of  civilization,  away 
from  a  community  where  cosmopolitanism  mixes  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

The  Real  Hero  of  the  Camp 

ANE  type  I  know  will  remain.  He  is  your  true  pros- 
pector.  The  lids  of  his  eyes,  used  to  distances, 
narrow  as  they  focus  on  a  human  being;  his  cheek  is 
tanned  with  sun  of  the  desert  and  its  alkali  dust 
storms.  He  is  the  first  cause.  This  is  his  triumph, 
which  he  shares  only  with  the  mining  engineer,  who 
despises  him  as  a  hobo,  naturally,  and  with  the  capi¬ 
talist.  Used  to  long  silences,  he  is  garrulous  in  town, 
where  he  meets  old  friends.  Witness  a  colloquy  which 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  overhear  on  a  street  corner: 

‘  ‘  Why,  of - strikes,  ’  ’  said  Bill, 1  ‘  —  that - ever 

was  —  this  beats - procession.  Did  you  ever  —  well 

hear  of  any  such  - - thing  as  —  these - 

high  grades?” 

Now,  the  printer  says  this  is  swearing.  Far  from  it. 
All  was  uttered  in  the  most  ordinary  conversational 
tone.  (“Smile  when  you  say  it,”  as  the  Virginian  ob¬ 
served.)  For  men  whose  thoughts  are  shaded  with 
many  expressions,  but  whose  vocabularies  are  limited 
by  lack  of  practise,  these  amiable  oaths  simply  took 
the  place  of  a  Henry  James’s  adjectives. 

“ - - miners  — - right - to  high 

grades,”  said  Jim.  “ - all - outrages 

- millionaires - dressing-room ! - 

- !  Who - found  it?  Didn’t  we?  It’s 

- best  camp  yet!” 

Bill  looked  up  to  Jim  as  Howells  might  look  up  to 
James,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  salutes  a  master  who 
had  beaten  him.  Jim  observed  that  he  still  had  fifty 
left  and  he  thought  he  would  lose  it  before  hitting  the 
trail.  When  he  came  out  of  a  saloon  he  was  broke,  and 
he  was  happy.  Why  not?  Gambling  is  only  the  byplay 
in  the  great  game  of  mining-camp  speculation.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do,  say  those  who  are  tempted. 

“You  don’t  expect  a  man  to  play  solitaire,  do  you, 
when  he  only  strikes  town  about  once  in  six  months?” 
observed  Bill. 

Those  crowded  saloons,  thick  with  smoke,  where  a 
blue  oath  is  as  unnoticeable  as  lightning  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  are  not  as  repulsive  as  Monte  Carlo,  refined, 
professional,  and  sinister.  They  are  a  means  for  the 
quick  disposal  of  an  embarrassing  increment,  the  scene 
of  a  boyish  play  at  being  wicked. 

Our  prospector’s  real  life  is  on  the  desert  where 
money  means  nothing ;  his  real  joys  those  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Where  money  means  much  he  is  no  more  at 
home  than  the  bison  in  the  pen  at  Central  Park.  Is 
Tom  Walsh  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  any  happier  than 
Jim  Butler,  the  finder  of  the  magic  key,  who  remains 
to  win  and  lose  and  lose  and  win,  the  hero  of  all  his 
kind  at  the  shrine  where  such  hero-worship  is  paid? 

The  prospector  asks  of  civilization  only  a  grub-stake. 
This  he  may  earn  in  this  halcyon  time  at  Goldfield 
by  turning  miner  in  the  high  grades.  With  his  burro 
and  his  bacon  he  sets  out  across  the  alkali,  ever  hoping 
for  the  ten-thousandth  lump  of  rock. 

If  you  smile  at  him  you  smile  at  yourself.  He  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  a  race  of  individual¬ 
ists  and  speculators;  not  an  Oriental  pea  in  the  pod, 
but  the  far-flung  picket  of  the  British  red  and  the 
Yankee  blue.  It  was  good  that  when  he  was  driven 
into  the  desert  he  should  find  there  his  day  again. 
Should  the  world  ever  become  so  full  of  people  that 
we  are  all  strap-hangers,  I  would  make  a  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  for  the  preservation  of  his  type,  where 
he  might  go  on  hopefully  prospecting  forever. 
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CHILDREN  WITHOUT 


CHILDHOOD 


By  MARTHA  S.  BENSLEY 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  telling  of  the  shameless  practises  by  which  New  York  garment  contractors  confiscate 
young  human  lives  and  grind  them  into  dollars  of  profit.  In  this  paper  the  author  shows  how  the  sewing-machine 
makers  and  other  industry  builders ,  who  privately  would  boast  of  good  citizenship ,  deliberately  steal  the  labor  of  little  children 


“W’M  goin’  to  get  another  job,”  he  told  me.  “Oh, 
I’m  makin’  money  enough — it  ain’t  that.  But 
I  I  don’t  like  the  work.  No,  it  ain't  hard,  but  I’m 
I  just  tired  chasin’  after  them  poor  fellers  all  the 
^  time.  You  see  it’s  this  way:  I  work  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  sellin’  sewin’-machines  to  the  garment  workers. 
Oh,  bless  you — not  the  employers!  It’s  the  men  that 
buys  the  machines ! 

“No,  they  don’t  cost  much — thirty-seven  dollars,  if 
you  pay  cash — but  then  they  ain’t  hardly  ever  got  the 
money.  Mostly  they  pay  two  or  three  dollars  down, 
and  then  two  dollars  a  month  till  they  get  it  paid  for. 
And  when  they  do  it  that  way  they  have  to  pay  fifty- 
six  dollars  for  a  machine  instead  of  thirty-seven.  Then 
there's  a  new  patent  stand  they’ve  got  to  have  to  go 
with  it,  and  the  company  makes  them  pay  anywhere 
from  nine  to  fourteen  dollars  for  that.  No,  they  don’t 
pay  cash  down  for  that  either — just  a  dollar  to  start 
with,  and  then  a  dollar  every  week.  I  ain’t  the  col¬ 
lector  for  that  stand — not  me !  But  one  of  the  men  that 
is  told  me  that  the  company  makes  them  stands  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  apiece.  Yes,  ma’am — one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents — and  they  get  fourteen  dollars  for  them! 
So  you  see  when  a  man  buys  one  of  these  machines 
and  a  stand  he  has  two  collectors  after  him  all  the 
time — and  I  ain’t  goin’  to  be  one  of  them!  Could  you 
go  with  me  and  see  ’em?  Why  sure,  if  you  want  to — 
but  it  ain’t  no  fun!” 

He  called  for  me  the  next  morning,  and  we  started 
out. 

“I’ll  tell  ’em  you’re  learnin’  the  business,  and  I’m 
just  givin’  you  a  few  lessons  and  takin’  you  around.” 

A  Child  Toils  on  Every  Garment 

T  WAS  used,  of  course,  to  considering  the  very  word 
‘ ‘  sweatshop’  ’  as  anathema ;  and,  like  other  moral  bour¬ 
geoisie,  to  hold  up  my  skirts  at  the  mention  of  it  and  pass 
by  on  the  other  side— -quickly.  I  dreaded  this  trip  with 
the  collector,  but  I  found  that  in  itself  the  sweatshop 
is  no  more  to  be  vituperated  than  any  other  step  in 
the  transition  between  the  stage  of  civilization  where 
clothes  are  not  produced  at  all,  and  that  golden  dream 
of  the  future  where  ideal  clothes  are  produced  under 
ideal  conditions.  It  might  be  considered  as  analogous 


These  little  girls,  engaged  all  day  in  folding  beby  clothes,  find 
an  ordinary  table  too  high  for  them  to  worK  on  in  comfort 


to  the  gorilla — a  horrible  monster  in  itself,  but  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  the  chain  from  worm  to  man. 

Primarily  the  sweatshop  is  just  the  family  with  a  few 
people  hired  to  help  it— and  the  child  works  in  the 
sweatshop  because  it  has  worked  in  the  home.  But 
when  the  home  becomes  the  sweatshop  a  cruel  and  in¬ 
terfering  law  steps  in,  saying:  “See  here — it  is  possibly 
your  option  to  abuse  your  wife  and  children— to  make 
them  work  long  hours  in  ill-lighted,  unsanitary  holes, 
crowded  together  like  flies — we  have  as  yet  only  a 
limited  control  over  your  blood  kin !  But  your  own 
family  are  the  only  people  you  are  permitted  to  abuse. 
You  shall  not  put  other  people  on  the  same  level  with 
them — understand?’  ’ 

And  so  the  law  says  a  few  gentle  things  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  air,  light,  and  hours.  Not  that  there  is  any 
attention  paid  to  these  remarks — oh,  no!  But  it  is 
something  that  they  have  been  said — sometime  they 
may  be  heard !  But,  in  the  meantime,  even  with  every 
rule  and  regulation  violated,  the  sweatshops  tend  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  homes.  The  children  are 
there,  of  course — but  the  cooking  and  sleeping  and  the 
very  sick  people  are  not  so  likely  to  be,  and  the  vigilant 
inspector  would  find  it  easier  to  visit  them  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  consider  it  his  duty. 

Almost  everything  that  a  human  being  can  wear  is 
made  in  the  sweatshops.  With  the  collector  I  visited 
about  seventy  in  which  they  make  woolen  garments 
alone:  coats,  pants,  vests,  ladies’  cloaks  and  skirts,  and 
children’s  jackets.  They  are  scattered  all  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  and  vary  in  size  from  the 
little  one  that  is  almost  a  home,  to  the  big  one  that  is 
almost  a  factory.  Sometimes  we  groped  through  long, 
dark  tunnels  to  interior  courts,  sometimes  we  went  up 
to  garrets ;  once  the  collector  had  to  drag  me  up  where 
the  stairs  had  broken  away.  Sometimes  the  whir  of 
machines  would  be  heard  from  some  old  six-story  tene¬ 
ment,  and  we  would  find  five  floors  of  sweatshops — six 
to  the  floor — that  is,  thirty  to  the  building. 

And  scattered  all  through  these  places  were  children 
— not  many  in  any  one  shop,  to  be  sure — but  almost 
always  one  or  two — so  that  practically  every  piece  of 
ready-made  clothing  comes  under  the  hand  of  some 
child  in  the  making,  as  the  cloth  has  come  under  a 
child’s  hand  in  the  weaving.  I  saw  boys  who  admitted 
that  they  were  only  ten,  and  some  were 
undoubtedly  younger  than  that,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  girls  I  saw 
were  less  than  twelve  years  old.  The 
boys  do  all  sorts  of  things — pull  bast¬ 
ings,  finish  seams  and  linings,  carry  the 
clothing  about  in  the  shops,  and  even 
serve  drinks  to  the  workers.  One  of 
these  little  “bartenders”  told  me  he  was 
ten,  but  his  size  certainly  didn’t  war¬ 
rant  any  such  exaggerated  statement. 

Only  See  Others  Play 

TN  the  district  around  Seward  Park 
-*■  are  many  of  the  smaller  sweatshops. 

And  through  the  windows  the  working 
children  can  see  the  playing  children 
swinging,  or  running  races,  or  at  base¬ 
ball — that  is,  they  can  see  them  if  they 
have  time  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the 
hurrying  needles,  or  unless  they  are 
working  in  an  interior  tenement.  To 
reach  one  of  these  the  collector  and  I 
plunged  down  some  uncertain  steps, 
which  had  been  mended  with  bits  of  t 

tin  and  odd  barrel  staves,  into  a  damp 
tunnel  below  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  then  up  another  decaying  flight 
into  a  little  courtyard.  The  rail  of 
the  stairway  and  every  projecting  point 
were  hung  like  a  lady’s  dress  with  foot- 
deep  fringes.  These  fringes  were  made 
of  scraps  of  cloth,  of  threads  and  bits  of 
paper,  woven  selvages,  and  all  the  refuse 


of  the  sweatshop;  and  they  hung  there  grimy  with 
soot,  dank  with  many  rains,  and  laden  with  a  pre¬ 
historic  smell. 

On  the  top  floor  was  one  shop.  The  little  foot-power 
machines  were  running — the  rusty  irons  were  set  on 
the  coals  in  an  improvised  forge — the  men  hurried 
their  work  on  and  on,  and  three  little  boys  and  a  girl 
tried  to  keep  up  with  them  in  finishing  and  button¬ 
sewing.  The  light  of  the  court  came  dimly  into  the 
narrow  windows;  there  was  no  virility  in  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  disease  that  breathed  back  and  forth  on  the 
furnace-hot  air,  and  infected  the  shoddy  clothing  which 
lay  in  piles  on  the  table  and  the  floor.  The  white-faced 
men  and  children  showed  the  effect  of  this  miasma. 

In  one  shop,  neither  of  the  worst  nor  of  the  best  class, 
I  recognized  a  girl  from  the  Buttonhole  Workers  and 
Finishers’  Union.  I  was  about  to  speak  to  her,  when 
the  collector,  seeing  my  intention,  put  a  detaining  hand 
on  my  arm.  “Say,  you  better  not,”  he  whispered. 
“The  boss  has  got  his  eye  on  you  anyway,  and  maybe 
you'll  get  her  into  trouble.”  So  I  stepped  back,  and  the 
child  bent  lower  over  her  work. 

Once  last  year  when  I  was  keeping  office  hours  at  the 
Woman’s  Trade  Union  League,  I  heard  a  voice  say: 

“I  want  to  come  into  the  Union.” 

I  looked  over  my  desk  and  saw  this  child.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  couldn’t  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old. 

“What  union?”  I  inquired. 

“I  don’t  know  the  name  of  it,  but  I  want  to  get  in.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  do?” 

“Oh,  I  just  make  buttonholes.” 

And  then  she  told  me. 

Cemeteiy  Raffle  Tickets  for  Pay 

TN  a  sweatshop  where  she  worked  they  “finished" 

pants  mostly,  and  she  had  sometimes  made  as  much 
as  four  dollars  a  week.  “You  see  I  learned  it  at  home 
off  my  ma — I’m  awful  quick,  I  am."  She  had  been  con¬ 
tented  enough  until  one  day  when  it  was  time  for  the 
girls  to  get  their  money,  the  “boss”  came  in  and  told 
them  that  he  couldn’t  pay  them  till  the  next  week.  But 
when  the  end  of  that  week  came  he  put  them  off  again; 
and  after  three  weeks  he  called  them  all  into  the  office 


J 


Purs  are  sewed  in  damp.  germ. breeding  cellars.  The 
two  little  girls  in  the  picture  are  both  under  ten 
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and  gave  them  each  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  told  them 
that  he  couldn’t  pay  them  the  rest  of  their  wages,  but 
that  he  had  some  raffle  tickets  for  a  lot  in  a  cemetery 
over  in  Brooklyn,  and  they  would  have  to  take  those 
instead.  There  was  more  or  less  protest,  but  the  girls 
knew  that  any  one  who  spoke  too  loudly  would  simply 
be  turned  out  with  no  wages  at  all,  and  as  it  was  the 
dull  season  there  was  no  other  work  to  be  had.  Besides, 
most  of  the  girls  had  grown  used  to  such  things,  and 
didn’t  realize  quite  how  great  the  injustice  was. 

But  this  little  buttonhole  maker  was  young,  though 
in  spite  of  appearances  she  was  almost  fourteen,  and 
was  still  hopeful  that  things  would  be  better  sometime. 
She  said  pitifully  that  they  didn’t  have  enough  to  eat 
at  home,  and  that  the  Charity  Organization  had  had  to 
pay  the  rent  for  them— that  she  needed  some  clothes, 
and  as  I  looked  at  her  draggled  skirt  and  worn  shoes  I 
thought  that  she  did  too.  She  said  she  didn’t  think  it 
was  right  for  him  to  give  her  raffle  tickets  for  a  ceme¬ 
tery  lot  —  she  hadn't  been 
working  for  tickets,  they  were 
no  good  to  her,  and  she  didn’t 
want  a  cemetery  lot — besides, 
she  had  never  liked  Brooklyn 
anyway. 

We  tried  to  get  some  jus¬ 
tice  for  the  child ;  but  it  was 
not  till  I  saw  this  sweatshop 
that  I  realized  what  she  was 
giving  in  exchange  for  raffle 
tickets.  It  had  seemed  before 
a  fearful  thing  to  teach  these 
practical  lessons  in  robbery 
to  young  girls;  but  now  I 
knew  that  it  was  not  only  the 
robbery  of  wages  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on — but  the  theft  of  youth 
and  health  and  strength;  of 
present  comfort  and  of  future 
happiness. 

In  one  of  the  better-class 
shops  where  there  seemed 
to  be  light  enough  and  air 
enough — where  they  had  gas¬ 
lit  pressing  irons  and  power 
machines — where  there  was 
no  overcrowding  and  where 
the  shop  was  under  trade 
union  regulations — I  found 
two  boys  at  work,  boys  so 
small  that  they  had  to  stand 
to  reach  the  tables  where  the 
coats  lay  from  which  they 
pulled  the  bastings. 

And  in  all  these  places  the 
collector  asked  for  money. 

When  the  men  paid  it,  they 

groaned  audibly;  and  when  they  did  not  pay,  he  abused 
them  and  threatened  them.  Two  men  had  not  made 
any  payment  on  their  machines  for  three  months,  and 
the  collector  told  them  that  if  all  the  money  was  not 
paid  by  the  next  week  the  company  would  take  back 
the  machines. 

“But,”  said  I,  when  we  got  outside,  ‘‘can  vou  do 
that?”  J 

‘‘Oh,  sure,”  he  said. 

“How  much  have  these  men  paid?” 

He  took  out  his  little  book  and  found  that  one  had 
paid  forty-eight  and  the  other  forty  dollars. 

“But  they  have  already  paid  more  than  the  cash 
price,”  I  said. 

That  don  t  make  no  difference.  If  they’ve  paid 
everything  but  one  cent,  and  can’t  pay  that,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  goin’  to  get  ’em  back  again.” 

Men  Better  Go  Decollete 

“D°  all  these  men  have  to  own  their  own  machines?” 

“You  bet!  Catch  a  boss  paying  out  money 
when  he  don’t  have  to!  Why,  when  they  use  power 
machines,  the  boss  charges  ’em  for  the  power — makes 
em  pay  for  savin’  their  own  legs.  And  they  have  to 
pay  for  the  light  too,  ’specially  when  they  work  over¬ 
time.  Why,  them  employers  don’t  pay  a  thing  but  the 
rent  of  their  places.  They  get  trusted  for  the  cloth, 
and  they  make  the  men  pay  for  everything  else— they 
don’t  even  pay  for  the  thread.” 

In  one  tenement,  which  is  built  over  a  stable,  and 
evidently  not  designed  for  anything  more  sanitary 
than  the  living-place  of  human  beings,  they  make  baby 
clothes.  The  odor  of  the  stable  floats  in  and  seems  to 
destroy  all  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  the  smell  of  the  gasp¬ 
ing  street  catches  you  by  the  throat,  and  the  acrid  scent 
of  crowded  humanity  beats  upon  your  olfactory  nerves ; 
but  worse  than  all  these,  leaving  nothing  at  all  to 
oreathe,  is  the  awful  stench  from  the  toilet-rooms. 
1'here  are  two  regular  toilet-rooms  on  the  lower  floors, 

>ut  these  seemed  to  be  inadequate  for  the  three  hun- 
Ired  or  more  workers  in  the  building.  Consequently 
:he  neglected  halls,  heaped  high  with  rags  and  refuse, 
A-ere  in  a  state  of  indescribable  filth.  In  this  atmos- 
>here  clothes  for  babies  are  being  made,  and  children 
ire  packing  them  for  shipment  to  a  prominent  childs’ 
urnishing  establishment. 

The  necktie  workers  were  treated  to  a  lockout  during 
me  early  part  of  July — about  twelve  hundred  of  them. 

1  went  to  some  of  their  meetings.  In  the  crowd  of  five 
lundred  were  about  four  hundred  girls,  and  of  these  I 
mould  say  that  a  quarter  were  under  fourteen.  Cer- 
ainly  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  them  were  in  long 
tresses,  and  about  forty  wore  their  hair  in  braids  down 
heir  backs  or  in  curls,  being  so  young  that  they  did 
lot  attempt  the  first  sign  of  young  ladyhood  in  the 
lewish  girl— an  elaborate  coiffure.  Two  of  the  girls 
old  me  that  they  had  been  working  more  than  a  year 
ind  were  not  yet  fourteen,  and  several  of  those  who 
uaimed  to  be  sixteen  admitted  that  they  had  been  at 
his  trade  for  three  or  four  years. 

•After  the  lockout  was  over  and  the  girls  had  gone 
lack  to  work,  I  visited  a  number  of  the  shops  and  saw 


the  children  of  the  meetings  at  work.  It  seems  that 
neckties  are  among  the  luxuries  for  which  we  pay  too 
high  a  price.  If  they  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  cost 
of  children’s  labor,  it  would  seem  that  men  might  be 
willing  to  adopt  some  substitute — might  return  to  the 
Elizabethan  ruff,  or  go  decollette.  But  even  if  neckties 
are  a  necessity  like  bread,  they  need  not  be  made  under 
present  conditions.  Why,  in  one  dark  shop  on  Stanton 
Street  every  employee  but  two  was  apparently  under 
sixteen ;  and  of  four  who  were  not  more  than  eleven, 
two  were  running  the  machines,  a  work  usually  left  to 
men. 

Child  Fingers  Decorate  Fine  Hats 

T'HERE  are  about  twenty  thousand  milliners  in 
Greater  New  York — mostly  girls,  mostly  foreign 
born,  mostly  young,  many  under  fourteen.  During  Au¬ 
gust  they  crowd  into  the  shops.  This  year  a  change  in 


It  was  during  the  dull  season— that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  July  when  I  visited  the  retail  millinery  shops  that 
jostle  each  other  along  Division  Street.  In  all  of  the 
workrooms  which  I  visited  I  found  girls  working  who 
were  evidently  under  the  legal  age.  One  of  the  girls 
said  that  during  the  busy  season  the  girls  were  crowded 
along  the  tables  as  closely  as  their  chairs  could  be 
placed,  and  back  to  back  with  the  girls  at  the  next 
table,  and  that  when  the  inspector  came  the  word  went 
around  and  every  alternate  girl  was  sent  out  of  the 
room  ;  that  these  girls  were  distributed  over  the  build¬ 
ing,  hidden  in  the  various  storerooms  and  toilet-rooms, 
or  the  smallest  ones  even  put  into  boxes  or  barrels  of 
scraps  at  the  ends  of  the  tables.  “But,”  said  the  girl 
“their  work  is  there  on  the  tables  just  the  way  they  left 
it,  and  their  chairs  too — they  can’t  take  them  away.  If 
the  inspector  wanted  to  he  could  see  how  things  are. 
Oh,  we  fool  them  all  the  time !  Do  we  have  girls  under 
fourteen?  Yes,  ma’am — lots  of  ’em,  lots  of  ’em!” 

At  one  large  place  on  Broad¬ 
way,  which  I  was  unable  to 
enter,  even  though  I  applied 
there  as  a  milliner  looking 
for  work,  the  girls  told  me 
that  the  workroom  was  in  the 
basement. 

.  “There  ain’t  a  day  that 
some  of  the  girls  don’t  take 
a  faint — and  some  days  three 
or  four.  Oh,  it’s  the  air— 
there  ain’t  none.  Why  don’t 
we  tell  the  boss?  Gee!  he 
knows  it  all  right !  And  the 
first  girl  that  asks  for  more 
air — she  loses  her  job  all  right 
— see?  There’s  some  small 
girls  working  there,  too— not 
more’n  twelve  years  old,  I 
guess.  No,  ma’am,  there 
ain’t  no  inspector  ever  been 
down  there  that  I  ever  seen 
—he  just  stops  at  the  office 
on  the  main  floor  with  a 
ten-dollar  bill.” 

It’s  not  only  the  hats  that 
are  made  and  trimmed  with 
the  aid  of  children’s  hands 
— the  flowers  and  feathers 
upon  them  are  due  also  to 
their  work.  In  one  big,  well- 
kept  place  on  Broadway  I 
found  about  twenty  girls, 
among  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  who  ranged  about  four¬ 
teen — a  few  over,  but  mostly 
under.  I  noticed  that  these 

,  .  young  girls  were  all  at  tables 

together  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  room,  and  I 
asked  the  forelady  about  it.  “These  are  all  new 
girls — we  only  take  them  young  now,  because  they 
learn  faster.  Those  big  girls  [over  sixteen]  are  old 
hands  they  ve  been  with  us  two  or  three  years. 
We’ve  only  been  taking  on  small  ones  this  year.” 

Warming  Chilly  Throats  with  Germs 

A  LL  up  and  down  Bond  Street  and  the  streets  adjoin¬ 
ing  it,  the  door-posts  are  covered  with  signs  adver¬ 
tising  the  making  of  fine  furs — sometimes  seven  or  eight 
signs  to  the  building.  In  these  places  they  not  only 
make  new  skins  into  garments,  but  they  buy  old,  half- 
worn  furs,  odds  and  ends  and  scraps  of  various  sorts, 
and  remodel  them  into  cheap  things  to  be  sold  to 
cheap  stores.  The  furs  are  brought  in  in  great  bales, 
dumped  in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings,  and  sorted 
usually  by  young  girls.  The  second-hand  and  half- 
worn  furs  may  come  laden  with  every  kind  of  disease. 
These  furs  are  not  steamed  at  a  high  enough  tempera- 
tu£r  ,to  kil1  the  germs  in  them  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  if  there  is  heat  enough  to  kill 
a  germ,  it  will  injure  the  fur;  and  they  are  usually 
not  disinfected  in  any  way.  They  are  occasionally 
redyed,  and  there  are  some  forms  of  germs  that 
dye  will  destroy.  But  in  general,  the  second-hand 
furs  are  simply  brushed,  sewed,  put  into  new  shapes, 
and  tied,  germ-laden,  round  the  chilly  throats  of  the 
public. 

These  fur  sweatshops  are  as  foul  and  as  dirty  as  any 
in  New  Y  ork.  I  found  them  sometimes  in  garrets 
sometimes  in  basements.  The  smell  of  the  fur  has  one 
advantage  even  on  a  July  day — you  can  not  smell 
anything  else. 

Besides  sorting  the  furs,  children  do  what  is  called 
the  finishing — that  is,  they  sew  the  seams  together,  put 
in  the  linings,  and  do  other  unimportant  things  for 
which  they  get  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a  week. 
The  work  is  not  excessively  hard,  but  the  air  is  full  of 
flying  fuzz  and  hair,  which  affects  the  lungs,  the  rooms 
are  dark  and  close,  and  the  hours  are  long.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Jews  practically  monopolize  the  trade,  and  there 
are  so  many  in  the  business  that  the  wages  are  very 
low.  Many  of  the  best  houses  have  their  work  done  in 
these  places,  so  that  buying  furs  at  the  best  stores  is 
no  safeguard  against  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  made,  or  against  the  infection  which  they  may 
carry,  and  is  no  surety  that  the  wearer  is  not  in  part 
responsible  for  the  children  who  cough  out  their  lives 
above  them. 

Although  the  sweatshop  is  a  haunting  dread  in  the 
mind  of  the  more  fortunate  garment  workers  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  ;  although  every  sweatshop  woman  tries  to  educate 
her  daughter  so  that  she  need  not  enter  the  needle 
trades,  although  no  sweatshop  girl  will  marry  a  gar¬ 
ment  worker  if  she  can  help  it,  still  sweatshop  work  is 
better  than  home  work.  The  sweatshop  is  especially 
an  improvement  over  the  home  in  the  matter  of  child 
labor.  I  believe  that  children  are  employed  all  through 
the  sweatshops  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  child  to 
fifteen  adults,  while  in  the  home  there  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  many  children  as  adults  at  work. 


Among  the  pants  and  coat  workers.  The  five  figures  farthest  to  the  left  in  this  picture,  two  boys  and 
three  girls,  all  under  fourteen,  work  all  day  at  sewing  machines,  work  that  is  difficult  even  for  men 


Among  the  pants  workers  are  found  many  girls  under 
fourteen  who  stand  all  day  in  crowded  positions 

the  fashion  of  hats  has  made  the  conditions  of  that  trade 
particularly  bad.  When  women  wear  hats  of  material 
which  must  be  sewed  together  by  hand,  there  is  work 
for  many  fingers,  and  the  girls  are  kept  busy.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past.  But  the  new 
fashion  permits  the  sewing  of  braid  by  machinery,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  out  of  work.  It  is  not  a  skilled  trade  anyway. 

Mothers  Plead  for  Dollars:  not  Daughters 

“  TF  a  girl  can  sew,  she  can  do  it,”  said  one  boss.  “If 
she  can  work  her  fingers,”  said  another.  And  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  bosses  is  that  if  a  girl 
can  understand  when  she  is  spoken  to — can  grasp 
simple  directions — she  can  be  a  milliner.  Consequently 
it  is  something  for  which  children  are  fitted.  And  now 
the  mothers  are  coming  to  the  bosses  in  shoals  begging 
that  their  little  daughters  may  be  employed  for  nothing 
till  they  learn  the  machine  work. 

Of  course,  this  machine  work  is  very  heavy — the 
girls  tell  me  that  not  one  in  ten  can  stand  it — but 
what  is  that  to  a  mother?  Her  child  can  earn  several 
dollars  before  she  breaks  down. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 


The  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  next  article 
will  describe  Bolivia,  the  uTibet  of  the  West,"  Lake  Titicaca ,  and  some  of  the  hermit  cities  of  the  Andean  plateau 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


ALL  Sunday  morning  in  Lima  the  faithful  women- 
A  folk,  with  their  black  mantas  veiling  all  but 
ZA  their  pale  oval  faces  and  their  dark  sad  eyes, 
/  &  flock  to  mass.  All  must  wear  the  manta  in 

church— not  even  the  chastest  creation  of 
any  milliner  whomsoever  is  permitted.  The  lines  of 
caste  are  all  but  lost,  and  side  by  side  they  troop  into 
the  cool  portals,  mistress  and  brown  chollo  maid, 
merged  in  a  sombre  penitential  democracy.  More  than 
with  us  at  home  even,  the  business  of  getting  sins  for¬ 
given  is  put  upon  the  women.  With  them  in  the  dim 
cathedrals  kneel  a  few  old  men  and  children,  perhaps 
some  eminent  statesman — or  that  retired  warrior,  El 
General  Thunder-and-Lightning  Espada  de  Canon- 
Tiro,  in  frock  coat  and  black  cravat,  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  populace.  But  the  young 
men  and  sinners  roll  up  and  down 
from  the  Paseo  to  the  plaza  in  open  vic¬ 
torias,  lolling  back  with  legs  crossed, 
smoking  cigarettes,  or  stand  along 
the  curb  twirling  their  limber  canes 
as  they  watch  the  caterers’  wagons  or 
the  ladies  drive  by. 


fled  “squash”  which  our  Cuban  neighbors  are  so  fond 
of.  It  is  played  by  professionals  very  skilfully,  and 
the  audience  looks  on  and  keeps  awake  by  betting 
continuously.  There  is  shooting  at  the  Revolver  Club 
(an  amusement  much  indulged  in  by  South  Americans); 
polo  for  some  of  the  Englishmen  and  Americans; 
“footer,”  perhaps,  between  an  eleven  from  the  army 
and  one  from  some  British  ship  in  the  harbor  (in  al¬ 
most  all  Sputh  American  cities  they  play  more  or  less 
Association  or  English  Rugby  football);  bicycle  gym- 
kanas,  and,  in  summer,  the  bull-fight,  of  course — even 
in  its  present  somewhat  decadent  state  made  more  of 
in  Lima  than  in  the  other  South  American  capitals 
where  it  still  survives.  In  the  winter,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  months  of  our  northern  summer,  the  Jockey  Club 


Church  and  the  Races 


o 


NE  of  our  Sundays  was  that  of 
Corpus  Christi,  when  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church  and  the  women¬ 
folk  march  round  the  plaza  in  solemn 
procession.  From  all  the  balconies 
and  open  windows  of  the  sun-baked 
plaza  the  crowd  hung,  waiting  for  the 
procession,  chattering  and  laughing, 
while  in  the  Cathedral  the  organ 
thundered,  the  violins  sang  above  it 
shrilly,  and  the  incense  rolled  up 
above  the  blazing  altar  in  clouds.  In 
the  choir  stalls,  built  of  dark  wood, 
carved  in  the  ornate  old  Spanish  man¬ 
ner,  sat  the  Church  dignitaries,  stern, 
ascetic— at  least  at  a  distance— envel¬ 
oped  in  scarlet  and  purple  and  cloth 
of  gold.  Like  them  the  old  Inquisi¬ 
tors  might  have  sat  in  their  chamber 
a  few  squares  away.  Upon  them,  upon  the  blazing 


tion  to  their  number.  If  the  favorite  is  backed  too 
heavily  they  may,  of  course,  win  nothing  at  all.  If 
you  want  to  bet  five  soles  you  go  to  one  window,  and 
if  you  want  to  bet  ten  soles  you  go  to  another  window, 
and  the  clerk  within  gives  a  ticket  in  return  and  rings 
up  your  purchase,  so  to  speak,  on  an  automatic  ma¬ 
chine,  precisely  as  a  cashier  in  a  rush-hour  restaurant 
rings  up  the  amounts  of  the  various  checks  as  the 
crowd  files  past  him.  If  one  wants  to  be  a  piker  one 
can  go  to  the  “ dos  soles"  or  dollar  window  and  run  no 
chance  of  having  one’s  feelings  hurt  by  a  brutal  book¬ 
maker  interested  only  in  yellow-colored  bills;  while  if 
one  wants  to  plunge  one  stalks  to  the  high-wager 
window  in  majestic  isolation,  demonstrating  to  every¬ 
body  that  one  is  a  tremendous  sport.  The  most 
interesting  result  to  me  was  the  sight 
of  the  small  -  boy  capitalists  —  who 
would  have  been  stepped  on  if  they 
had  ventured  into  the  betting-ring 
maelstrom  at  home  or  fished  there¬ 
from  and  ruthlessly  spanked — march¬ 
ing  up  to  the  on  e-sol  window  and 
laying  down  their  little  silver  pieces 
with  a  great  puckering  of  eyebrows 
and  as  much  savoir  faire  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  gentlemen  in  top 
hats  two  or  three  windows  away. 


Faster,  Love — Faster !” 


A£ 


THE  JOCKEY  CLUB  STAND  AT  THE  LIMA  RACE-TRACK  ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 


d  VY  ocjuai  vu  w  w  £  - ’  r  o 

altar  and  the  billowing  incense,  the  kneeling  people 
fixed  their  eyes,  their  lips  moving  in  a  sort  of  breath¬ 
less  silence,  from  time  to  time  hurriedly  crossing 
themselves. 

Presently  soldiers  cleared  the  street  and  lined  up 
along  the  curb.  Flowers  were  scattered  over  the 
muddy  pavement  and  handfuls  of  rose  petals.  The 
beatas  gathered  behind  the  banners  of  their  various 
guilds  — pale  virgins  with  their  lamps.  All  wore 
mantillas ,  and  each  carried  a  long  taper.  Here 
and  there  older  women  —  fat  and  dumpy  as  is  the 
way  of  their  blood  —  blinked  behind  their  lamps 
drolly,  like  wise  old  owls.  On  the  club  balcony,  from 
which  we  watched,  several  modern  young  ladies,  ac¬ 
companying  fathers  or  brothers,  looked  down  good- 
humoredly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  what  might  be  the 
vague  condescension  of  those  in  dresses  after  the  Paris 
fashion  toward  those  in  mantillas  and  black;  from  be¬ 
hind  came  the  sprightly  click  of  billiard  balls.  “This 
afternoon,”  explained  one  of  the  men,  “we  may  call  on 
all  the  Emanuelas — all  those  whose  names  are  Emanuela 
are  at  home  on  Corpus  Christi  Day.”  The  procession 
emerged  from  the  Cathedral  and  moved  slowly  round 
the  square.  In  the  midst  of  it  under  a  velvet  can¬ 
opy  was  a  feeble  old  man 
bearing  the  Host.  Many  little 
acolytes  in  scarlet  and  white 
swung  censers  in  front  of  and 
behind  him,  the  beatas  fol¬ 
lowed,  their  candles  flicker¬ 
ing  wanly  in  the  daylight;  the 
soldiers,  executing  a  sort  of 
goose  -  step,  fell  in  behind, 
tramping  down  the  flowers. 

Across  the  plaza  came  the 
jangling  of  bells,  and  little 
clouds  of  incense  floated  away. 

The  procession  passed,  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  church,  and 
the  crowd  dwindled  away,  the 
pale  beatas  trooping  home¬ 
ward  two  by  two,  carrying 
their  burnt-out  lamps  —  just 
about  as  the  young  British 
and  American  clerks  were 
leaving  their  tennis  courts, 
and  the  paper-chasers  were 
trotting  back  into  town,  a 
coat  shoulder  or  two  streaked 
with  mud. 

“Le  Sport”  in  Lima  includes 
many  things  besides  the  race¬ 
track  betting  booths  above 
which  these  words  are  written, 
and  they  usurp  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  as  Old  Lima  takes  the 
morning.  In  the  fronton 
there  is  ficlota  —  that  glori- 


races  are  the  event  of  the  afternoon,  and  most  of  the 
“higgy-liffy”  of  the  little  capital  may  be  seen,  either 
in  their  victorias  along  the  inside  rail  or  in  the  little 
gingerbread  grand  stand  of  the  “Hippodromo  de  Santa 
Beatriz.”  It  is  an  engaging  place,  quiet  and  toylike; 
young  Martinez  and  Montero  try  hard  and  wickedly 
to  pocket,  ride  off,  and  otherwise  embarrass  the  occa¬ 
sional  Master  Michaels  or  Keefe  or  O’Brien  who  has 
ventured  here  from  the  States — “second  cousin,  senor, 
of  the  jockey  who  has  win  the  grand  race  at  your 
Shipshead  last  year,  no?”— and  the  horses,  likely  to  be 
of  Chilean  breed,  are  called  lovely  rolling  names  like 
Ouintora  and  Oro,  Ventarron  and  Amor. 


S  much  as  the  moldering  old  walls 
•  of  Lima  they  reminded  the  out¬ 
sider  that  he  was  far  from  home— 
these  nice  little  boys,  in  knickerbock¬ 
ers  and  broad  clean  collars  and  big 
Sunday-school  ties,  slapping  down 
their  silver  pieces  and  chirping  ex¬ 
citedly  to  the  clerk  the  number  of 
their  favorite—' "0?ice  /”- — “  Doce  !"— 
“  Quatro  /’’—and  after  the  running 
crowding  round  the  pay  window  on 
the  other  side  just  as  boys  at  home 
might  crowd  round  a  waffle-wagon 
or  a  man  selling  hokey-pokey  ice 
cream.  It  took  one  away  again,  and 
pleasantly,  from  our  tracks  when  the  horses 


The  Very  Youthful  Latin-American  Financier 


AFTER  the  shirtsleeves  and  sweat,  peanuts  and  up¬ 
roar  of  our  betting  rings,  it  was  interesting  to  see 
Lima’s  little  “mutual”  betting  kiosks  with  the  sign  ' '  Le 
Sport”  set  over  them  and  the  bettors  lining  up  before 
the  windows  as  quietly  and  decorously  as  they  would 
buy  tickets  at  the  theatre.  With  this  system— in  use 
at  all  South  American  tracks— a  certain  percentage  of 
the  money  laid  down  goes,  of  course,  to  the  club,  while 
the  successful  bettors  divide  the  winnings  in  propor¬ 


swung  into  the  stretch  turn  and  “Amor”  (it  seemed  as 
though  some  stage-managing  fate  must  be  ordering 
things)  showed  in  the  lead  and  the  audience  rippled 
out  toward  him— instead  of  the  nervous  "Come,  you 
horse!”  of  home  — a  mellifluous  “A -mor !  A-mor! 
Ade-e-/u;/-te  A-mor!” 

After  tfie  races,  were  we  in  New  York  instead  of 
Lima,  would  be  just  the  time  to  look  in  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  prattle  our  little  gossip,  and  watch  gifted  Mary 
or  lovely  Jane  —  never  more  sure  of  herself  and  a 
queen  in  her  own  right  than  when  thus  enthroned 
—  prepare  a  cup  of  tea.  At  home  mere  man  is 
lucky  if  he  escapes  unpunctured  by  an  epigram,  or 
without  incurring  everlasting  scorn  by  insisting  on 
cream  and  sugar  in  his  Formosa.  But  this  is  Latin- 
America,  where  a  man  bows  first,  bestows,  not  re¬ 
ceives,  kindnesses,  where  the  mildest  thing,  it  is 
feared  he  would  do,  if  left  for  an  instant  unguarded, 
would  be  to  propose  an  immediate  elopement;  where 
Mercedita  and  Olympia  may  not  receive  us  unless 
Mama— one  is  lucky  if  it’s  not  the  whole  family— is 
there.  To  us,  with  our  North  American  ideas,  it  would 
seem  that  the  relations  between  young  people  might 
be  much  more  pleasant  and  beneficial  if  a  girl  were  not 


SMALL  BOYS  BETTING  ON  THE  HORSES  AT  THE  LIMA  RACE-TRACK 


taught  to  assume  that  every 
man  is  an  erotic  hyena,  and 
men  were  not  encouraged  to 
presume  that  young  ladies 
have  no  protection  for  their 
good  name  except  that  which 
resides  in  iron  bars,  but  it  is 
rather  late  now  to  change  ages 
of  tradition  in  a  day.  The  em¬ 
barrassment  of  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  clerk  plumped  into  such  an 
environment  from,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  chafing-dish  parties 
and  picnics  and  boy-and-gir 
good-fellowship  of  a  suburbar 
town  may  be  imagined.  If  ht 
calls  on  a  young  woman  twc 
or  three  times  he  is  likely  tc 
be  asked  to  define  his  inten 
tions.  I  heard  of  one  who  was 
thus  surprised. 

“They  are  perfectly  honora 
ble,  sir,”  said  he, “but  remote.' 

For  most  young  American: 
and  Englishmen,  indeed,  polite 
native  society  in  the  Latin 
American  cities,  after  the  fir? 
novelty  is  over,  is  rather  mel 
ancholy.  It  is  a  different  sor 
of  game  altogether;  in  more 
ways  than  one  they  do  not  speal 
the  same  language.  They  can 
manage  the  language  of  flow 
ery  compliment,  which  is  th< 
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mere  how-de-do-ness  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
angered  and  perplexed  when 
they  hear  young  men  talk — 
while  demure  senoritas  bland¬ 
ly  listen — in  a  way  that  would 
be  considered  impertinent  at 
home.  Either  shocked  or  bored, 
the  exiles  find  it  slow  sledding. 

“You  can’t  even  talk  the 
weather  here  in  Lima,"  I  heard 
one  youth  observe  grimly, 

“because  it  never  rains!” 

Here  and  there  among  the 
more  traveled  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  families  new  ways  are 
creeping  in.  At  the  races,  you 
will  see  young  ladies  who 
tripped  to  church  that  morn¬ 
ing  veiled  in  the  black  man¬ 
tas,  in  Paris  clothes  and 
hats,  chatting  in  the  open  with 
young  men,  gay  and  unafraid. 

While  talking  with  a  Lima 
gentleman  in  his  library  one 
afternoon  I  was  surprised  to 
see  his  two  young  daughters 
skipping  downstairs  with  ten¬ 
nis  rackets  under  their  arms. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  a 
club  court,  whither  they  went 
apparently  unattended.  Young 
women  of  this  class  are  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  educated 
than  their  brothers,  except  when  the  latter  have  had 
the  advantage  of  schooling  in  England  or  the  States. 
This  the  girls  rarely  receive.  They  go  to  the  convent 
schools  or  are  tutored  at  home. 

For  the  common  or  garden  variety  of  girl,  however, 
learning  is  viewed  as  a  dangerous  thing.  Tradition  is 
against  it;  the  frivolous  Latin-American  young  man 
is  made  more  uncomfortable  even  than  his  North 
American  neighbor  by  signs  of  undue  cerebration  in 
the  opposite  sex ;  even  to  a  gringo  the  vision  of  a 
“brainy”  senorita  is  appalling.  They  learn  to  play  the 
piano,  to  sing  a  little,  to  draw  and  do  fancy  work;  the 
rest,  studied  from  antique  text-books — arithmetics  that 
are  mostly  definitions  instead  of  practical  examples, 


and  put  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  faces  as  though  to  shut 
out  some  malignant  disease. 

Tradition  and  social  prestige 
are  on  the  side  of  the  convent 
schools,  and  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  young  folks 
would  rather  go  there.  Even 
in  the  flawless  States  going  to 
a  certain  church  because  the 
“best  people”  go  there  is  not 
altogether  unheard  of.  I  looked 
into  an  American  missionary 
school  one  day  in  Lima,  an  old 
tumble-down  house,  the  rooms 
ill-lighted  and  damp.  It  was 
the  best  they  could  get,  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  young 
woman  at  the  head  of  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  all  sorts  of 
credit,  but  one  couldn’t  deny, 
even  for  patriotism’s  sake,  the 
charm  of  the  big  convent  school 
a  few  squares  away.  The  old 
fortress-like  walls  covered  a 
good  part  of  a  city  block.  Two 
ladies,  evidently  just  having 
paid  a  visit  to  their  children, 
came  out  of  the  cool  interior 
stepped  into  a  victoria,  opened 
their  parasols,  and  drove  away. 
Within,  everything  was  spa¬ 
cious  and  clean  and  cool — with 
massive  arches,  trees,  and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  the  patio.  Once,  as  we  were  passing 
through  an  upper  corridor,  the  Mother  Superior  beck¬ 
oned  to  a  window  in  the  wall  and  we  looked  down.  It 
was  a  chapel,  the  candles  blazing  about  the  altar,  rows 
of  ninas  veiled  in  white  and  bowed  in  prayer.  Behind 
us.  little  girls  were  playing  in  the  patio;  the  sunshine 
brightened-  the  chapel  windows.  The  Mother  Superior, 
a  brisk,  terse  Irishwoman,  brought  here,  so  I  was  told’ 
that  the  convent  might  also  have  an  English-speaking 
northerner  at  its  head,  led  the  way  through  recitation  and 
music  rooms  to  a  laboratory,  finally,  with  a  few  physical 
science  instruments.  ‘ ‘ Not  much,  but”— she  smiled,  and 
it  was  a  characteristic  Latin-American  point  of  view 
which  she  expressed — “good  enough  for  girls.” 


THE  DRAWING  CLASS  SOME  ARE  OF  INDIAN  DESCENT  AT  A  MISSIONARY  SCHOOL  IN  LIMA 


geographies  almost  without  pictures— would  amount, 
as  I  was  told,  to  about  the  sixth  grammar  grade  at 
home.  There  are  German,  English,  and  American 
schools  in  Callao  and  Lima,  but  outside  influences 
meet  much  opposition,  especially  if  avowedly  Protes¬ 
tant.  A  missionary,  who  had  started  a  school  in  which 
North  American  text-books  and  methods  were  used  as 
far  as  practicable,  told  me  that  one  priest  launched  a 
series  of  sermons  directly  against  her  work,  warning 
his  congregation  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  terrible 
microbe,  which  would  attack  the  brains  of  its  victims 
and  destroy  their  will-power.  It  even  went  so  far,  she 
said,  that  in  passing  her  on  the  narrow  Lima  sidewalks 
timorous  young  women  would  squeeze  close  to  the  wall 


THE  MORMON  CHURCH  TO-DAY 

By  SENATOR  FRED  T.  DUBOIS  OF  IDAHO 

Senator  Dub0ls  has  been,  more  conspicuously  than  any  other  man,  identified  with  the  anti-Mormon  political  fight,  both  in  his  own 
Ztion  nfTT  ,  leave  the  Senate  the  fourth  of  March  next;  his  one  striking  and  important  appearance  in  the  present 

session  of  the  Senate  occurred  before  Christmas,  when  he  delivered  an  impassioned  and  defiant  anti-Mormon  speech,  from  which  the 
wing  is  condensed.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  the  resolution  recommending  that  Reed  Smoot  be  expelled  from  the  Senate 


THE  Mormon  Church  is  a  commercial  and  political 
organization  essentially.  The  leaders— and  by 
the  leaders  I  mean  especially  those  who  control 
the  people  in  spiritual,  temporal,  and  political  affairs, 
yho  are  the  first  presidency  and  the  twelve  apostles— 
ire,  with  rare  exception,  bright  and  active  men  of  the 
.vorld,  and  Americans  by  birth.  They  are  business 
nen,  and  handle  the  Church  on  business  principles. 
Generally  they  are  well-to-do,  and  some  of  them  are 
•ich.  They  are  engaged  in  business  enterprises  of  all 
lescriptions. 

The  Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  is  a 
>reat  business  establishment,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
irticles  which  department  stores  would  carry,  and  has 
nany  branches.  The  Mormons  trade  with  it,  and  it  is 
;afe  from  non-Mormon  competition  where  the  Mormons 
ire  in  the  great  majority.  The  leaders  of  the  Church, 
md  those  high  in  its  councils,  are  its  directors  and 
nanagers  and  controllers.  They  are  not  made  presi- 
ient  of  the  Church  and  apostles  because  they  are  suc- 
essful  business  men  and  because  they  are  presidents 
nd  directors  of  business  organizations,  but  they  be- 
otne  directors  and  controllers  in  these  organizations 
>y  virtue  of  their  being  president  of  the  Church  and 
postles,  and  after  they  have  been  selected  as  president 
nd  apostles  of  the  Church. 

Only  recently  a  Mr.  Smurthwaite  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a 
■'ealthy  man,  was  turned  out  of  the  Church  because  he 
undertook  to  enter  into  business  in  competition  with 

he  Church. 

Polygamous  Practises  Unchecked 

^ORE  than  half  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  admittedly- 
defying  the  law  and  the  Government,  in  that  they 
re  openly  living  in  polygamous  relations.  New  polyg- 
mous  marriages  are  continually  being  celebrated  in 
lie  Mormon  Church.  They  are  not  entered  into  so 
penly  as  in  the  days  before  the  manifesto,  and  a  differ- 
nt  character  of  men  are  now  entering  into  the  polyg- 
mous  relations.  Formerly  the  poor  and  ignorant 
)ok  plural  wives,  the  same  as  those  better  off  and  of 
higher  order  of  intelligence.  Now,  young  men  of 
unity  are  selected  to  enter  into  these  relations.  The 
rainy  young  men  of  the  Church  are  tied  irrevocably  to 
ie  Church  and  made  subservient  to  it  through  the 
olygamous. relation.  Whenever  they  contract  polyg- 
tious  marriage  they  are  without  the  pale  of  the  law, 
id  their  only  hope  for  protection  is  through  this 
werful  church  organization. 

Under  the  present  system  polygamous  marriages  are 
:le  bra  ted  secretly,  and  for  the  most  part  in  foreign 


countries  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  a  young  man  who  is  to  take  a 
plural  wife  gets  the  consent  of  the  authorities  through 
his  bishop,  and  goes  with  his  prospective  wife  to  British 
Columbia,  Mexico,  or  to  some  place  on  the  ocean  some 
miles  beyond  the  United  States  coast,  where  the  marriage 
is  celebrated  by 'some  authorized  officer  of  the  Church. 

A  national  law,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  giving  to  the  United  States  authorities 
power  to  prosecute  for  polygamy,  would  be  ineffective, 
because  there  would  be  no  possible  way  by  which  a 
plural  marriage  could  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
judge  or  jury.  I  desire  the  Senate  to  bear  that  in 
mind,  because  at  some  time  in  the  future  when  I  shall 
not  be  here  this  question  will  come  up.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  recommends  a  law 
for  correcting  evils  connected  with  marriage  and 
divorce  and  against  polygamy.  That  is  a  Mormon 
suggestion.  Such  an  act  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  might  be  written.  You  can  not 
prove  polygamy  against  these  people.  You  can  prove 
unlawful  cohabitation,  but  no  Mormon  will  ever  sup¬ 
port  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  those  living  in  unlawful  cohabita¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  confronted  with  that. 

The  Mormons  are  all-powerful  in  Utah,  and  can  con¬ 
trol  all  the  political  offices,  including  those  of  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

They  are  so  strong  in  Idaho  that  no  one  can  be 
elected  to  the  Senate  or  House  without  their  consent. 
This  is  equally  true  in  Wyoming.  They  are  becoming 
a  large  balance  of  power  in  Oregon,  and  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  irrigation  enterprises  are  developed  in  Nevada 
and  large  tracts  of  land  are  open  there  for  settlement, 
they  can  and  easily  will  colonize  and  control  politics  in 
Nevada. 

Senator  Smoot  is  an  apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
He  is  one  of  the  body  of  twelve  who,  next  to  the  first 
presidency  and  in  conjunction  with  the  first  presidency, 
are  the  controlling  authorities  of  the  Church  in  every¬ 
thing,  spiritual,  temporal,  and  political.  He  would  not 
have  been  selected  as  an  apostle  unless  he  was  in  full 
accord  with  authorities  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  denied, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  sworn  to  by  the 
president  of  the  Church  himself,  that  Reed  Smoot  had 
to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Church  and  of  his  associate 
apostles  before  he  could  become  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  must  be  plain  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the 
testimony  of  the  Smoot  case  that  the  Mormon  authori¬ 
ties  constitute  a  band  of  conspirators,  whose  object  is 
to  set  aside  and  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land  when  in 


their  judgment  such  laws  are  in  conflict  with  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  organization,  and  that  this 
conspiracy  aims  to  make  the  State  subservient  to  the 
Church,  and  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
authorities  the  political  powers  which  belong  solely  to 
the  State.  Reed  Smoot  is  a  part  of  this  conspiracy  as 
an  apostle  of  the  Church. 

So  opposed  are  the  teachings  and  practises  of  the 
Mormon  Church  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  what 
constitutes  American  citizenship,  and  so  offensive  have 
been  its  practises,  that  every  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  Buchanan  down  to  McKinley,  has  called 
attention  in  his  messages  to  Congress  to  the  necessity 
for  the  most  stringent  legislation  in  restraint  of  their 
treasonable  and  obnoxious  practises.  Yet  President 
Roosevelt,  in  a  message  filled  with  suggestions,  does 
not  advocate  the  real  remedy. 

When,  in  1880,  I  went  to  Blackfoot,  where  I  now  live, 
there  were  no  laws  on  the  statute  books  by  which  they 
could  be  punished,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  my 
State — Idaho — there  are  now  no  laws  on  our  statute 
books  by  which  they  can  be  punished  there.  That  has 
been  my  contention  in  my  State— that  we  pass  laws; 
but  we  can  not;  we  are  powerless. 

Idaho  in  the  Mormon  Grip 

T  STATED  time  and  time  again  in  Idaho  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  the  Attorney-General  of  Idaho,  three 
years  ago  occupying  the  highest  judicial  office  in  that 
State,  took  a  polygamous  wife  while  Attorney-General, 
and  we  can  not  pass  laws  in  Idaho  to  punish  him.  We 
can  not  pass  a  law  to  control  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  or  to  collect  vital  statistics,  because,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  it  carries  with  it  a  provision  for  a  registration  of 
births,  and  the  Mormons  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
Republican  leaders  will  not  let  us  pass  such  a  law. 
The  Mormons  say  so  openly.  They  do  not  disguise  it. 
Polygamous  children  are  being  born  constantly  in  my 
State.  We  have  the  names,  we  have  the  dates,  but  we 
can  not  prosecute  the  polygamous  parents.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  absolutely  control  in  southeastern  Idaho  as  they 
do  in  Utah. 

You  naturally  wonder  why  we  do  not  seek  redress  in 
the  courts.  You  can  not  get  it  in  southeastern  Idaho 
any  more  than  you  can  get  it  in  Utah.  There  is  not  a 
beneficiary  of  the  Mormon  political  power  that  will  not 
make  some  excuse  and  some  apology  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  not  one  of  them  will  stand  for  effective 
legislation.  In  Utah  there  is  a  Republican-Mormon 
party  and  a  Democratic-Mormon  party  both  equally 
controlled  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
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THE  FOG  WE  RAISED  A  CUTTER  OF  HIS  KINGLET'S  O'ER  THE  WAY" 


By  J.  B.  CONNOLLY 


NTO  the  middle  of  the  dance  somebody  threw  what 
was  meant  for  a  bombshell.  “They  say  the  cutter  s 
on  the  way,”  suddenly  said  this  lad. 

“Some  say  she’s  in  the  Bay,”  he  added,  when  his 
preliminary  seemed  to  produce  no  consternation. 
But  the  man  at  whom  it  was  aimed  was  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  abounding  jealousy  of  the  male  in 
this  most  primitive  region  of  West  Newfoundland;  and 
also  it  had  ever  been  his  secret  pride  that  nothing 
affected  his  nerve. 

“Even  if  she  is,”  he  retorted  now,  “what  odds  till 
she  gets  here?”  and  in  doubling  enjoyment  continued 
to  swing  his  buxom  partner. 

But  at  midnight  a  young  fellow  in  fishing  rig  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  with  news  yet  more 
positive  and  alarming.  “Where’s  Captain  Powers.'1 

“In  a  minute,  boy,  and  I’ll  be  with  you,  and  to  the 
assembled  admiration  finished  the  reel.  .  . 

“She’s  to  anchor  below,  and  they’ve  been  inquirin’  of 
you,  Captain — you  and  the  little  Weasel." 

“Then  it’s  time  for  me  to  go.  But  what  d’y’say, 


he  decided  to  head  northward,  to  hug  the  coast  until 
such  time  as  it  might  be  safe  to  swing  out  into  the 
broad  Gulf  and  so  on  southerly  to  the  Magdalens. 
This  he  the  more  readily  decided  to  do  because  on 
the  north  coast  were  loopholes  of  escape — little  har¬ 
bors  of  refuge  wherein  a  bold  man  might  slip  to  and 
hide  from  troublesome  cutters  that  could  steam  against 
the  wind. 

“And  speaking  of  Bav  of  St.  Johns,  Wallace’  Bryan 
was  addressing  the  cleverest  of  his  crew— “a  good  hun¬ 
dred  miles  it  is,  but  suppose  now  we  could  make  it?" 

“You  make  it  and  I’ll  find  a  hiding  place  where  a 
whole  navy  of  bloodhounds  wouldn’ t  smell  us.  Captain. 

“Well,  Bonne  Bay  it  is.” 

“And  here’s  the  vapor  coming,  Captain— to  hide  us 
from  the  cutter.” 

“M-m— yes,  Wallace— but  hides  her  from  us,  too. 

They  were  debating  that  question  then  when,  the 
white  haze  lifting  and  rolling  away,  they  made  out  the 
smudge  of  smoke  astern.  Far  away  it  was  then,  but 
not  to  be  doubted. 


“The  cutter,  Captain?” 

“That’s  what.  And  if  we  can  see  her  smoke  she  can 
surely  make  out  our  sail.  Here’s  where  the  vapor 
would  help,  Wallace,  and  bear  out  your  argument.” 

“Ay,  Captain.  ’Twas  like  a  wall,  that  vapor.”  > 

“Like  a  wall,  yes,  Wallace,  or  like  a  curtain  hiding 
the  stage.  But  now”— he  drove  his  arm  through  the 
air  as  if  it  were  a  solid  substance  opposing  him— “now 
the  wind’s  our  only  hope.  Blow,  ye  devils,  blow !  ’  and, 
after  his  fashion,  allowed  his  mind  to  run  where  it 
would.  . 

“Man,  but  the  breeze  I  had  once  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  a  cruiser  ten  times  the  size  of  that  cutter  after  us’ 
Out  of  the  fog  she  came  like  a  black  something  throw¬ 
ing  off  a  white  sheet.  All  black  she  was  except  for  a 
gold  stripe  along  her  run,  and  ten  thousand  horse¬ 
power.  We  knew  her  and  she  knew  us;  and  we  a  little 
vessel  with  only  the  wind  to  save  her— and  us.  But 
that’s  not  getting  away  from  this  fellow,  is  it?  Sway 
up  everything  now.” 

And,  while  they  heaved  on  the  halyards  and  gigs,  he 

sang  defiantly: 


Bess,  another  dance?” 

“Surely,  Bryan,  one 
more,”  and  in  exulting 
triumph  with  this  capture 
of  the  American  captain 
she  snapped  her  fingers  to 
the  fiddler,  after  which 
she  accompanied  him  to 
the  porch. 

“And  when  will  you  be 
back,  Bryan  ?  For,  of 
course,  ’twill  be  a  small 
matter  for  you  to  slip  the 
cutter  and  away  as  you’ve 
done  a  score  o’  times  be¬ 
fore.  When  will  you  be 
back  ?  ’  ’ 

“I’ll  be  back  for  a  dance 
this  night  week.  And 
mind  you,  keep  one  for 
me,  Bess.” 

“Ay,  boy,  and  more 
than  one,  ”  and  they 
kissed  and  parted. 

IN  his  little  schooner 
Bryan,  to  escape  the 
cutter,  was  forced  to 
crowd  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bay.  Once 
there  he  would  have  liked 
to  lay  his  course  for  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  which 
lay  two  hundred  miles  or 
so  to  the  west  and  south ; 
but  now,  what  with  the 
approaching  morn  and  the 
attendant  light,  he  dared 
not  cross  the  open  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. 
The  cutter’s  glasses  were 
altogether  too  far-reach¬ 
ing,  even  if  they  were 
not  informed  by  jealous 
swains  as  to  the  likeliest 
direction  to  find  him.  So 


The  vapor  quickly  rolled  up  to  the  sky,  not  a  cable’s  length  away  lay  the  cutter 


Oh,  beating  up  the  coast  on 
a  blowy  winter' s  day — 

From  the  fog  we  raised  c. 
cutter  of  his  Kinglet 
o'er  the  way. 

She  fires  a  shot  across  out 
bows  by  way  of  saying 
Belay! 

IVe  ranges  fair  across  he> 
bows,  and  then— we  bon 
away. 

Southeast  by  east  for  Mato 
kan,  and,  oh,  the  -wind  i 
blew  !  ,  j 

As  out  before  the  howm't 
gale  our  little  vessel  flew 

The  sea  was  such,  the  with 
was  such,  he  didn't  fire  <. 
shot. 

Because  they  didn't  dare  t 
wear,  but— he  must  V 
swore  a  lot ! 

'Oh,  flyin'  down  the  coas 
like — ’ 


rother  heave  or  two  or 
le  mains’l,  fellows.” 

He  trained  the  glasse 
i  the  fast-looming  stean: 
■  astern.  “I  told  ’em  I 
reck  the  jack  before  I 
:t  any  Gover’ment  vesse 
et  her,  and  I  will.  Dam 
:m  anyway,  all  cutter 
nd  cruisers !  And  if  sh 
,  wrecked — ” 
“Wrecked?  Then  it’ll b 
fixed  drinks,  Skipper." 
Bryan  grinned.  “I 
srt’nly  will.  And  higl 
riced — there’s  stuff  be 
)w  cost  ten  dollars 
uart.” 

“H-m-m— ”  Wallac 
ras  drawing  the  end  of  hi 
angue  across  his  lowe 
p.  “I’ve  been  thinking 
kipper,  that  we’d  all  t 
etter  men  if  we  had 
( 


sup  of  that  same.  A  shame,  don’t  you  think  yourself, 
Skipper— so  much  of  it  below,  and  we  like  to  lose  it  all 
soon  and  never  a  sup  on  so  cold  a  mornin’?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  you’re  right,  Wallace.  Off 
with  the  hatch,  and  the  first  case  you  find  bring  on 
deck — the  first  case,  mind.” 

They  tossed  one  up.  ‘‘Let’s  see  now.  What’d  you 
get?  You  cert’nly  drew  a  good  one.  That’s  the  most 
expensive  stuff  in  her  hold.” 

‘‘Ay,  Skipper,  we  know’d  it,  when  we  stowed  it.” 
Wallace  grinned  widely.  ‘‘Is  it  every  man  a  bottle  to 
himself,  Skipper?” 

“One  bottle,  no  more;  but  no  stopping  to  drink  it  all 
now.  One  swallow  now  and  then ;  stand  by,  for  I  see 
that  Bonne  Bay  we’ll  never  make,  though  this  breeze 
is  all  that  a  big  ship  could  ask  for.  Fifty  tons  more  to 
her  now  and  she’d  be  doin’  her  fourteen  in  this  breeze.” 

“And  yet  a  grand  boat  of  her  tonnage,  Skipper- 
quick  to  handle.” 

“I  know  that,  and  a  good  thing  for  where  I  think  I’ll 
put  her— Hell’s  Harbor  do  they  still  call  it,  just  ahead? 
That  was  the  name  when  I  was  last  here,  five  years 

ago”  .  ' 

“Ay,  sir,  and  hell  it  is  yet  to  make  on  a  blowy  day.” 
“All  the  worse  for  whoever  is  behind  us.  And  worse 
yet  if  men  brought  up  on  sailing 
craft  don’t  dare  to  go  further 
than  steamboat  hands.  You’ll 
follow  me,  lads?” 

“Ay,  Skipper!”  They  waved 
the  half -empty  bottles.  “To 
Hell  itself!” 

Bryan  could  easily  make  out 
the  cutter  then.  “Four  miles 
to  our  three  she’s  coming.  O 
man,  but  with  fifty  tons  more 
there’d  be  damn  little  turning 
out  of  the  road  then,  and  that 
lad  so  bold  with  his  guns  would 
never  get  near  enough  to  use 
them.  But,  Lord,  it’s  a  poor 
man  that  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

She’ll  do.  We’ll  make  her  do. 

Stand  ready  now.  Heave  those 
bottles  over  or  hurry  up  and 
empty  them — one  or  the  other.” 

“Will  you  be  needing  a  pi¬ 
lot,  Skipper?”  asked  Wallace. 

“Cause  if  you  do — ” 

“Why  a  pilot?  Even  if  I 
:ouldn’t  remember,  it’s  easy 
made,  that  road.  There’s  the 
leep  water,  and  there’s  the 
-ocks,  both  marked  better  than 
f  all  the  red  and  black  Gover’- 
nent  buoys  in  the  world  was 
:here.  Where  a  surf  like  that 
ihows  only  blind  men  could 
fo  wrong.  '  And  they  wouldn’t 
wen  then,  if  they  only  used 
heir  ears.  Pilot?  Lord  no, 

>ut  a  strong  hand  to  the  wheel. 

Take  it,  you  Wallace,  and  for¬ 
get  all  that  ever  entered  your 
lead  except  how  to  steer  a 
essel.  And  wait  till  I  give 
he  word.  And  when  I  do,  you 
nove.  Hear  me?  If  you  hope 
osee  Bay  of  Islands  ever  again, 
ou  work  now.” 

It  lacked  an  hour  of  sunset. 

Plenty  of  light  yet,  plenty,” 
fluttered  Bryan,  and  guided  her 
etween  two  large  rocks,  Hell’s 
lateposts,  against  which  the 
allows  of  the  broad  gulf  were 
ow  breaking,  mounting  white 
o  the  bald  crests  almost. 

Tearing  past  the  granite  en¬ 
hance  went  the  little  jack,  with 
Wallace  to  the  wheel  and  eyes 
n  Bryan,  who  in  turn  stood  at 
fe  fore-rigging  with  eyes  only 
>r  the  channel  ahead.  It  was 
dubious  outlook ;  so  much  so 
aat  were  it  not  for  the  narrow 
;rip  of  green  between  quarter 
ad  bare  rocks  Bryan  would 

ave  taken  but  small  comfort.  “But  that  lad  behind 
on’t  come  in  so  easy,  steam  power  though  he  has,”  he 
immented,  and  by  way  of  defiance  waved  an  arm 
ward  them.  “And  once  within,  I’m  blessed  sure 
£  11  feel  even  less  comfortable,  especially  when  he 
imes  to  turn  the  Elbow — if  ever  he  does.” 

Inside  the  entrance  they  drove  through  a  little  har- 
)r  of  quiet  water,  where  the  jack  might  have  lain 
mtortably  if  it  were  not  for  the  pursuing  cutter, 
tne  only  passage  for  them  out  of  Hell’s  Harbor  was 
irough  the  north  entrance,  and  to  reach  that  from  the 
-uth  mde  of  the  Bay  it  was  necessary  to  go  by  way  of 
ne  Elbow.  The  Bay  was  sometimes  used  by  fisher- 
en  to  set  trawls  or  nets;  but  expert  and  venturesome 
they  were  when  they  desired  to  reach  one  side  of  the 
iy  from  the  other,  the  north  from  the  south  or  vice 
rsa,  they  usually  preferred  to  make  the  passage  out- 
e  rather  than  attempt  The  Elbow,  even  in  moderate 
eatner.  And  now  it  was  blowing  a  gale. 

. ow  fairly  inside,  the  jack  was  approaching  a  stretch 
Jagged  rocks  which  protruded  from  the  sea  for  vary- 
g  heights.  Some  barely  showed  above  the  normal 
vet,  others  rose  for  perhaps  ten  feet  above  the  surface 
,  ■b)evd’s  Claws  the  natives  called  them,  and 
;ver  did  they  suggest  a  more  wicked  end  to  whoever 
ignt  approach  them  than  now  in  this  westerly  gale 
uch,  pressing  in  from  the  Gulf,  whistled  as  it  forced 
'  way  through  the  narrow  entrance,  and  further  in 
iere  now  the  jack  was,  tore  up  the  sea  until  the  Claws 

iterT  barC  ^  again  a11  bUt  hidden  by  the  upborne 

The  peril  of  the  moment  could  not  dull  Bryan’s  easily 
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stirred  imagination.  “The  breeze  is  making  this  devil 
nervous,  he  said.  “See  him  open  and  close  his  fingers. 
Maybe  he  thinks  there’ll  be  something  doing  for  him 
soon  and  just  then  a  fresh  squall  tearing  the  water 
wide  open— “and  now  see  him!  It’s  teeth,  not  claws, 
now— look !  He  opens  his  mouth  and  laughs,  and  you 

can  see  his  gums  and  then  the  teeth  close  again  and _ 

m  ,m  they  d  grab  us  in  a  minute  and  chew  us  up  and 
spit  us  out.  He  wouldn't  stop  to  swallow  us,  not  him 
but  spit  us  out,  dead  men  all,  crushed  and  bloody — 
and  our  little  vessel  ground  to  powder.  Oh,  don’t  you 
wish  you  could  get  us!”  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  in¬ 
dented  row. 

The  crew  were  inhaling  the  leader’s  spirit:  “Would 
he  stop  to  take  a  few  sups  of  wine  on  the  way,  Captain?” 

Bryan  laughed.  “Lord,  but  you’re  certainly  wits. 
But  it’s  blood,  not  wine,  he  wants.  But  look  astern!” 

They  looked  and  saw  the  cutter  now  inside  the  en- 
trance,  feeling  her  way  cautiously.  “She’ll  never  come 
this  far.  The  look  of  that  little  line  of  rocks  there  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  passage  will  be  enough  for  her. 
She  won’t  come  far  enough  to  examine  any  Elbow. 
Soon  it’ll  be  about  ship  and  most  careful  in  the  turning, 
with  the  engine-room  bells  working  double  watches. 
Back  to  the  south  for  her  when  she  finds  she  can’t  get 


“Enough?”  and  they 


Bryan  guided  her  between  two  large  rocks,  against  which  the  billows  were  mounting  white 


here.  Plenty  of  good  men  in  those  Gover’ment  boats, 
but  they  re  gen  rally  not  running  long  chances,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  just  for  devilment.  However  things  turn 
out,  their  pay  envelopes  come  at  the  end  of  every 
month  regular.  ”  J 

“Ay,  they  gets  their  wages,  Captain,  but  we  has  to 
earn  ours  first.” 

That  s  it.  And  right  here’s  where  we’ll  earn — or 
lose  ours.  Steady  now.”  The  jack  was  nearing  the 
point  where  she  would  have  to  make  what  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  right-angled  turn,  after  which  she  would  have 
to  speed  into  the  wind  like  a  top.  And  everythino- 
would  need  to  be  done  with  extreme  rapidity.  Then, 
when  she  was  all  but  ready  to  come  about,  she  would 
have  to  be  given  her  head;  and  then  away  with  her  on 
the  new  course,  which  was  practically  at  right  angles 
to  the  entering  stretch. 

With  the  wind  as  it  was  then,  and  with  the  cutter 
making  a  need  of  hurrying,  Bryan  knew  that  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  her  under  full  headway,  and 
only  to  hold  her  up,  to  check  her,  at  the  critical  point; 
and  then  it  would  have  to  be  as  one  checks  a  race-horse.’ 
Por  if  she  ran  by  but  a  length  or  slid  off  as  sheets  were 
hauled  in,  it  was  up  on  the  rocks  with  her  and  the  end 
for  themselves. 

One  of  the  crew,  after  studying  Bryan’s  face,  was 
moved  to  ask:  “Will  she  make  it,  d’y’think,  Captain?” 

Pie  saw  what  they  needed.  “And  why  shouldn’t  we 
make  it?  A  quick-handlin’  little  vessel  and  still  light 
enough  to  see,  why  not?”  And  almost  gaily  drove  her 
™?CiWlth  th®  freshly  encouraged  crew  to  the  sheets. 
Without  a  sign  of  slack  he  let  her  tear  on,  until  the 


21 

men  turned  half-round  to  look  at  him.  “Trust  me  ” 
ready  Cd’  End  they’  lligh‘strung  but  trusting,  stood 

Not  until  the  spray  from  the  surge  of  the  dreaded  lee 
line  of  rocks  was  coming  over  her  bow  and  the  crew 
thought  she  surely  was  about  to  strike,  did  he  give  the 
word  Bryan  himself  had  the  wheel  then.  “In  sheets!” 

ne  Ccillecl. 

They  hauled  like  demons, 
snapped  the  half  hitches  on. 

‘  Now  pay  out,”  and  “Stand  by  again!”  he  called 
and  again  like  racing  men  awaiting  the  starter’s  pistol 
they  crouched  to  the  sheets.  “Now!”  snapped  Bryan 
and  in  they  sheeted  again  like  demons. 

“When  I  say  ‘Hold!’  see  that  you  hold,”  warned 
-bryan. 

“Ay,  sir.” 

“Now— hold!”  and  hold  they  did  hard  and  fast,  and 
down  the  fore-arm  of  the  Elbow  tore  the  little  jack 
Another  minute  of  fair  running  and  she  was  safe. 

y\e  played  in  luck,”  commented  Bryan,  and  gaz¬ 
ing  back  curiously  at  the  bent  line  in  his  wake  and  the 
rocks  whereon  the  ceaseless  white  seas  had  never  al- 
lowed  the  moss  to  fasten,  his  imagination  was  off  again 
Hike  white  horses,  mad  white  horses  running  wild. 

Lord  help  what  they  stamp  un¬ 
der  their  feet!  But  where’s  our 
cutter?  Get  me  the  glasses  and 
we’ll  have  a  look.  H’m— there 
she  is,  going  to  anchor.  Or 
is  she  waiting  for  us,  hoping  to 
head  us  off  in  the  morning,  no 
doubt?  Afraid,  by  the  Lord!  to 
go  back  by  the  way  she  came 
till  it’s  broad  daylight.  Yes, 
sir,  that  s  what — she  goes-  no 
further  on  this  hunt  to-night. 
But  that  don’t  mean  we  don’t 
go  further.  Out  of  the  north¬ 
ern  gate  can  you  take  her,  Wal¬ 
lace,  in  the  night?” 

”  That  I  can,  Captain.” 

“Then  take  her,  boy.  And  to 
you  (he  waved  a  triumphant 
arm  at  the  lights  and  the  dim 
hull  behind)  good-by !  And  now 
fellows,  out  into  the  Gulf  and 
across  to  the  Magdalens  we’ll  go 
while  that  lad’s  thinking  we’re 
still  hid  away  in  here.”  And 
with  the  extreme  of  gaiety  he 
sang  it  again: 

"Oh,  flying  down  the  coast  like  a 
penitential  ghost , 

And  the  hozvlin'  west-nor'-wester 
warn' t  a-worryin'  us  the  most— 
Oh,  ?neet  me  up  at  Matakan,  we'll 
have  a  party  there, 

O  Bess  o'  Bay  of  Islands  and  the 
red  rose  in  her  hair!  ’  ’ 

At  an  hour  that  should  have 
brought  them  clear  daylight  the 
Weasel  lay  clear  of  the  north¬ 
ern  entrance  of  Hell’s  Harbor; 
but  the'vapor  of  a  frosty  winter’s 
morning  lay  like  a  black  cloud 
on  the  barely  undulating  sea. 
She  should  have  been  far  off¬ 
shore  then,  well  on  her  way  to 
the  Magdalens,  but  the  wind 
was  even  flatter  than  the  sea. 
She  was  merely  bobbing  up 
and  down,  and  making  no  more 
progress  than  a  grandmother’s 
rocking  chair  across  a  kitchen 
floor. 

Bryan,  no  longer  gay,  was 
pacing  her  quarter;  the  men, 
gloomy,  were  walking  her  waist, 
and,  being  less  philosophical 
than  their  leader,  swore  in  their 
beards.  Except  for  their  audi¬ 
ble  exclamations  and  their  foot¬ 
falls  on  the  damp  deck,  not  a 
sound  echoed  over  the  waters. 

Abruptly  Bryan  halted  in  his 
walk,  and  first  cocking  an  ear  to 
the  wind,  bent  it  to  the  rail.  A 
long  hearkening  to  the  south,  and  he  shook  his  head ; 
and  yet— it  came  after  a  thoughtful  pause:  “Mind’ 
whatever  happens,  you  fellows  are  all  right.  I  signed 
you  for  a  fishing  trip,  as  the  papers  will  show.  No 
fault  of  yours  I  had  contraband  stuff  in  the  hold.” 

At  that  they  began  to  feel  even  more  uneasy;  but 
that  they  were  not  actually  prehensive  was  made  clear 
when  from  out  of  the  fog  came  the  stroke  of  a  bell. 
Ding-ding,  ding-ding,  ding-ding— six  bells,  seven 
o’clock.  On  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland  it  was 
only  Government  vessels  that  marked  the  time  with 
bells. 

And  then,  exactly  as  it  had  done  the  previous  day, 
the  vapor  quickly  rolled  up  to  the  sky.  Not  a  cable’s 
length  away  lay  the  cutter.  One  pause  for  her  com¬ 
mander  to  grasp  the  situation  and  they  saw  him  pull 
the  engine-room  bell.  She  dropped  easily  alongside, 
with  her  commander  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge. 

“Come  aboard,”  he  said.  The  forbearance  of  the 
victor  spoke  in  his  tone. 

“Thanks,”  answered  Powers,  “I  don’t  know  but  what 
we  will.  Come  on,  fellows.” 

Not  until  he  reached  the  deck  of  the  cutter  did  he 
speak  further.  He  had  been  looking  over  the  rail  at 
his  little  captive  vessel,  and  from  that  turned  and 
looked  to  where  the  rocks  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  lay. 
And  then— it  was  with  a  sigh  he  said  it:  “Bessie,  girl, 

I  did  my  best,  but  _we  lingered  o’er  long  at  that  dance! 
and  now  I’m  afraid  you’ll  be  having  to  get  another 
partner.” 

No  more  than  that  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  be 
taken  below. 
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The  Christian  cemetery  at  Marrakesh,  recently 
desecrated  and  wrecked  by  angry  Moslems 


A  street  in  Fez,  Morocco’s  capital,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  old  city  of  the  Moorish  Empire 


— - — 


The  Sultan  playing  tennis  with  Dr.  Verdon 
and  Sir  Harry  MacLean.  All  sports,  cameras, 
motor  cars  and  balloons  fascinate  this  potentate 


Muley  el  Haffid,  brother  of  the  Sultan  and 
Governor  of  the  Southern  Province,  on  his 
way  to  prayers  in  the  Kutubia  Mosque 


The  Moorish  army  on  the  march :  On  such  occasions  40,000  men  anJ  75,000  animals  are  taken ;  also,  when  the  Sultan  goes, 


MOROCCO  —  WHERE  BRIGANDS  RANK  AS  BELLIGERENT  POWERS 
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Collier’s  for  January  26  1907 
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MAIL-ORDER  FRAUDS 


THE  ISTHMIAN  CONTRACT 


AFTER  putting  his  bill  for  the  protection  of 
mail-order  swindlers  in  a  privileged  position 
upon  the  calendar  before  the  holidays,  Mr. 
Crumpacker  of  Indiana  succeeded  in  slipping  it 
through  the  House  without  a  roll-call  on  January  7. 
The  bill  provides  that  “fraud  orders’’  issued  by  the 
Post-Office  Department  shall  not  become  operative 
for  fifteen  days  except  to  the  extent  of  holding 
mail  undelivered.  If  the  party  affected  applies  for 
a  court  review  within  that  time  the  matter  shall  be 
tried  as  a  civil  action  at  law,  “with  all  the  rights  to 
either  party  incident  thereto,’’  and  shall  be  decided 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  practise  and  evidence. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  substitute  a  lawsuit 
for  an  administrative  order  in  every  case  in  which 
the  Department  attempted  to  check  a  swindle,  and 
throw  out  all  the  moral,  but  not  technically  legal, 
evidence  gathered  by  the  postal  inspectors.  Thus 
if  the  promoters  of  a  scheme  like  the  Ubero  game 
offered  to  invest  five  dollars  a  month  in  plantations 
in  Mexico  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  a  thousand 
dollars  to  every  investor  at  the  end  of  three  years 
there  would  be  no  way  of  proving  legally  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  do  it,  and  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  to  allow  itself  to  be  used  as  an 
accomplice  in  defrauding  the  poor  and  ignorant 
until  the  three  years  were  up  and  the  fraud  had 
been  completed. 

The  most  active  influences  behind  this  bill  have 
been  E.  G.  Lewis  of  the  “People's  United  States 
Bank”  of  St.  Louis,  “Professor”  Thomas  F.  Adkin, 
proprietor  of  the  quack  “Institute  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons”  at  Rochester,  and  the  Nutriola 
Company,  formerly  of  Belfast,  Maine,  and  later  of 
Chicago,  which  pretended  to  sell  remedies  of  magi¬ 
cal  power,  but  found  its  chief  profit  in  selling  its 
own  stock.  Lewis  induced  over  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  people  to  invest  two  millions  and  a  quarter  in 
the  stock  of  a  mail-order  bank,  on  glowing  promises 
which  were  not  kept.  About  half  the  capital  of  the 
bank  was  lent  to  Lewis  and  his  enterprises,  in  spite 
of  his  pledge  that  not  a  dollar  should  be  so  used. 

Lewis  runs  a  publishing  company,  which  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  funds  of  his  mail-order 
bank.  The  Vice-President  of  this  company  is 
Kramer,  President  of  the  Cascarets  Company,  who 
lives  in  Mr.  Crumpacker’s  district  in  Indiana. 
Hanson,  the  promoter  of  the  Nutriola  swindle,  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
circulating  indecent  literature,  started  his  scheme 
in  Maine.  Mr.  Littlefield  of  Maine  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Crumpacker  bill  in  the  House. 
4dkins,  of  the  Rochester  “Institute  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,”  is  a  constituent  of  Mr.  Perkins, 

another  of  Crumpacker’s  Congressional  allies. 

The  only  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  was  made  by  Mr.  Mann  of  Illinois,  who  did 
such  good  work  in  connection  with  the  Pure  Food 

Law.  But  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  such  easy  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  that  body,  con- 
sisting  of  Senators 
Clark  of  Wyoming, 
Nelson,  Depew,  Spoon¬ 
er,  Foraker,  Dilling¬ 
ham,  Kittredge,  Knox, 
Bacon,  Pettus,  Cul¬ 
berson,  Blackburn,  and 
Patterson. 
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A  BROWNSVILLE  MESSAGE 

\S  the  agitation  over  the  Brownsville  affair,  led 
by  Senator  Foraker,  showed  no  sign  of  di¬ 
minishing,  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  Senate  on  January  14  transmitting 
the  evidence  collected  by  Milton  D.  Purdy,  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  Inspector-General 
Blocksom.  Not  only  was  the  message  illustrated 
with  maps  and  photographs,  like  that  on  Panama, 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  cigar- box  full  of 
souvenirs,  including  a  bandolier,  thirty-three  empty 
shells,  seven  ball  cartridges,  and  four  clips  picked 
up  in  the  streets  soon  after  the  riot,  three  steel- 
jacketed  bullets  and  bits  of  the  casings  of  others 
picked  out  of  the  houses  into  which  they  had  been 
fired.  These  things,  the  President  asserted,  were 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  shooting  had  been 
done  by  the  negro  soldiers.  The  ammunition  was 
that  of  the  new  model  Springfield  rifle  issued  to 
the  troops  a  few  months  previously,  and  could  not 
have  been  used  in  any  gun  possessed  by  any  citizen 
of  Brownsville,  or  by  any  other  men  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  LTnited  States  army. 

There  was  also  the  testimony  of  fourteen  eye¬ 
witnesses  who  had  seen  the  soldiers  rioting.  This, 
in  the  President’s  opinion,  would  have  been  con¬ 
clusive  even  without  the  ammunition,  and  that 
would  have  been  conclusive  without  the  eye-wit¬ 
nesses.  A  variety  of  other  evidence  was  adduced 
to  prove  that  a  series  of  atrocious  crimes  had  been 
committed  by  soldiers.  Not  only  was  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  men  directly  implicated  in  the 
affair,  but  it  appeared  that  “there  were  very  few, 
if  any,  of  the  soldiers  dismissed  who  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  occurred.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  that  any  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
who  were  at  the  barracks  should  not  have  known 
what  occurred.” 

The  President  frankly  admitted  that  in  declaring: 
the  discharged  soldiers  ineligible  for  any  future 
civil  employment  under  the  Government  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  and  said  that  he  had  re¬ 
voked  that  part  of  his  order.  But  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  order,  discharging  the  men  without  honor 
and  barring  their  reenlistment  in  the  army  or  navy, 
he  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  “The  facts,”  he 
asserted,  “did  not  merely  warrant  the  action  I  took 
— they  rendered  such  action  imperative  unless  I  was 
to  prove  false  to  my  sworn  duty.” 


BIDS  for  the  so-called  “contract”  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal  were  opened  on 
January  12.  The  lowest  was  that  of  W.  J. 
Oliver  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Anson  M. 
Bangs  of  New  York,  who  offered  to  do  the  work 
for  a  commission  of  6.75  per  cent  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction.  The  next  lowest  bidders 
were  George  Peirce  &  Co.  of  Frankfort,  Maine, 
and  New  York,  whose  offer  was  7.19  per  cent. 
The  MacArthur-Gillespie  Company  of  Chicago  bid 
at  12  x/2  and  the  North  American  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany  of  Los  Angeles  at  28  per  cent. 

This  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  construction 
contract.  The  contractors  do  not  undertake  to  do 
the  work  for  a  fixed  price,  assuming  all  the  risks 
of  the  job.  They  simply  superintend  the  affair, 
collecting  a  commission  on  the  cost  for  their 
trouble.  But  this  cost  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
Government  in  advance,  not  piled  up  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  to  suit  themselves.  If  they  can  do  the 
work  for  less  than  the  estimate  they  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  one-third  of  their  savings.  If  they 
spend  more  they  will  be  penalized.  They  will  be 
fined  $100,000  a  month  for  all  delays  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  will 
receive  a  bonus  of  the  same  amount  for  every 
month  saved.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  secure  economy 
both  of  time  and  cost.  If  the  common  estimate  of 
$140,000,000  for  the  expense  of  finishing  the  work 
be  definitely  agreed  upon,  the  contractors’  commis¬ 
sion  at  6.75  per  cent  will  be  $9,450,000. 

The  Government  is  to  retain  full  control  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  engineering,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
supervise  the  quarters  and  subsistence  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  It  will  also  keep  the  Panama  Railroad 
and  continue  to  run  the  department  of  materials 
and  supplies.  The  work  of  construction  is  to 
begin  in  sixty  days  after  the  contract  is  signed. 
The  contractors  will  take  over  all  employees  not 
retained  by  the  Commission.  The  work  of  Ameri¬ 
can  employees  is  to  be  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

Besides  giving  a  bond  for  two  million  dollars  the 
contractors  had  to  tell  the  story  of  their  lives,  so 
that  the  Government  could  know  whether  they 
were  the  right  sort  of  persons  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  job  of  this  magnitude.  From  the  biographical 
sketches  submitted  by  the  lowest  bidders  it  appears 
that  Mr.  William  J.  Oliver  is  worth  more  than 
three  million  dollars  above  his  liabilities  and  Mr. 
Anson  M.  Bangs  more  than  two  millions.  Mr. 
Oliver  has  been  a  contractor  for  twenty-four  years, 
principally  in  railroad  work.  In  the  last  ten  years 
he  has  completed  contracts  aggregating  $18,000,- 
000,  and  he  has  others  now  under  way  amounting 
to  $31,500,000  more.  Mr.  Bangs  has  handled 
many  important  Government  contracts,  including 
one  of  $2,500,000  for  the  Poe  Lock  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal,  and  two  others  of  the  same 
amount,  each  on  the 
Delaware  and  Buffalo 
Breakwaters. 

The  official  estimates 
of  cost  and  time  are  to 
be  made  by  an  en¬ 
gineering  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Isth¬ 
mian  Commission  and 
four  other  members, 
two  selected  by  the 
Commission  and  two 
by  the  successful  bid- 
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For  Soups,  Sauces, 
Savory  Sundries 
and  Beef  Tea 


Careful  analysis  by  U.  S.  Government  chem¬ 
ists  establishes  Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract 

as  absolutely  pure. 

Available  always  for  instant  use. 

We  furnish  these  spoons  without  cost 
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fashioned,  French  gray  (sterling)  finish,  free 
from  advertising  and  manufactured  exclusively 
for  us  by  the  celebrated  silversmiths,  Wm.  A. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  whose  name  they  bear. 
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How  to  Get  the  Spoons 


For  each  Spoon  desired  send  a  metal  cap 
from  a  2-oz.  or  larger  sized  jar  of  Rex  Beef 
Extract  or  Cudahy’s  Nutritive  Beef  Extract 
and  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  coyer  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  expense.  (A  set  of  six  spoons 
requires  six  metal  caps  and  60c.)  When  send¬ 
ing  more  than  one  cap,  register  your  letter. 

State  plainly  whether  you  want  Tea  Spoons 
or  Bouillon  Spoons. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it,  send  us  the  name  of 
your  dealer  and  50  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  the  regular  size,  a  2-oz.  jar  of 

Rex  Beef  Extract;  or  60  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  spoon  and  jar. 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Beef  Extract  is  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers  and  druggists. 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Beef  Extract  Department  R 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  “From  Ranch  to  Table,” 
an  illustrated  cook  book. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $20  TO  $50  PER  WEEK 
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OR  PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  Only  college  in  the  world  where  these  paying  profession- 
lire  taught  successfully.  Terms  easy  and  living  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Endorsed  by  the  International  Association  of  Photo- 
Engravers,  and  the  Photographers  Association  of  Illinois.  Grad¬ 
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Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  )  949  Wabash  Ave. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  J  Effingham,  in. 

L.  H.  Bisskll,  Pres. 


ENNEN'S 


ders.  This  committee  will  meet  within  ten  days  after  the  execution  of  the  contract 
and  decide  how  much  the  canal  ought  to  cost  and  how  soon  it  should  be  finished. 
Under  the  system  of  rewards  and  penalties  agreed  upon,  the  contractors  will  lose 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  commission  for  every  $5,000,000  or  major  fraction 
of  that  amount  in  excess  of  the  estimate.  Thus  if  the  estimated  cost  should  be 
$140,000,000  and  the  actual  cost  $216,000,000,  the  contractors  would  get  nothing. 
If  it  should  pass  $220,000,000  they  would  have  to  pay  the  Government  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  work.  But  if  it  should  be  only  $110,000,000  their  bonus  of 
one-third  of  the  saving  would  give  them  ten  millions  besides  their ■  < commission. 
If  in  addition  they  should  finish  the  work  in  two  years  less  than  the  estimated 
time  their  premium  at  $100,000  a  month  would  give  them  $2,400, 000  more.  1  here 
is  a  possibility,  therefore,  of  some  pretty  good  pickings  through  efficient  work,  as 
well  as  a  possibility  of  very  heavy  losses  through  inefficiency.  , 

The  fact  that  four  responsible  bidders  have  offered  to  construct  the  canal 
within  definite  limits  of  price  and  time  is  a  cheering  antidote  to  the  despondent 
predictions  that  the  next  generation  would  see  the  vvork  still  unfinished  after  swa 
lowing  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  Daylight  is  ahead  now  and  it  will  soon 
be  possible  to  fix  a  date  for  the  celebration  of  the  passage  of  the  first  ship  through 
the  locks. 
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CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

/  and  all  skin  troubles.  “  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations ,  but  a  reason  for  it.' 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath- 
Ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 

io.  Get  Mermen's  (the  original).  Sample  free 

I  Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


COMPETING  WITH 
THEMSELVES 


Railroad  men  do  it  if  they  can 
find  nobody  else  to  compete  with 


THE  investigation  of  the  Harriman  railroad  lines  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  bringing  out  some  interesting  facts  and  theories  on  the  subject 
of  transportation.  It  has  been  the  general  idea  that  when  two  roads  passed  under 
the  same  ownership  they  ceased  to  compete,  but  according  to  T  raffic  Director  J.  C. 
Stubbs  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  Vice-President  J.  M.  Hannaford  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  this  is  all  a  mistake.  Railroads  compete  just  as  actively  when  they  are 
owned  by  the  same  persons  as  when  their  stock  is  in  entirely  different  hands.  Mr. 
Stubbs  explained  that  Mr.  Hill,  for  instance,  although  controlling  both  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  had  to  employ  vice-presidents  and  genera 
managers  with  reputations  to  maintain  or  to  construct  and  that  these  men  would 
inevitably  work  for  their  own  lines  against  the  other  lines  If  Mrv.  ,  !%s  ‘ 

take  that  spirit  out  of  his  men,”  said  Mr.  ^Stubbs,  “he  might  as  well  hand  t 
management  over  to  a  hundred  dollar  clerk. 

This  theory  of  competition  between  personalities  of  course  takes  no  account 
of  the  question  of  rates.  Even  the  Harriman  and  Hill  experts  did  not  venture 
to  assert  that  the  rival  vice-presidents  and  managers  employed  by  their  proprietors 
would  try  to  attract  business  by  cutting  rates  against  each  other.  But  Mr.  btubbs 
explained  that  there  would  be  no  more  rate  cutting  anyway.  The  new  law  requir- 
ino-  thirty  days’  notice  of  changes  in  tariffs  “has  put  an  end,  he  asserted,  to  all 
real  competition  in  rate  making.”  “It  compels  us  to  give  notice  of  intended  changes 
and  our  competitors  at  once  prepare  to  meet  them.  In  consequence  there  can  not 
be  two  rates  between  the  same  points  on  different  lines, _  whether  they  are  under 
common  ownership  or  not.  The  law  has  put  a  stop  to  ‘midnight  tariffs,  rate  wars, 
and  all  other  forms  of  rate  manipulation,  and  I  believe  this  the  greatest  benefit  it 

has  conferred  upon  the  country.”  ,,■„>> 

Bargains  in  rates  being  eliminated,  of  course  nothing  remains  but  hustling 
to  get  business,  and  that,  it  appears,  would  be  just  as  lively  if  all  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  belonged  to  a  single  man  as  if  every  one  were  owned  by  a 
separate  company. 


SENATORIAL 
HAZERS  HAZED 


When  they  toyed  with  La  Fol- 
lette’s  bill  they  found  it  loaded 
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Has  the  tender,  creamy 
taste  of  young  com  on 
the  cob.  It  is  grown 
in  Maine  from  the 
choicest  selections  of 
Maine’s  corn  crop,  har¬ 
vested  with  most  exact¬ 
ing  care  and  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  tins. 
Full  of  rich  nourishment,  absolutely  pure,  Paris 
Sugar  Corn  is  recognized  as  the  “  standard  of 
American  quality.”  Atrial  will  convince  you  how 
delicious— how  different  it  is  from  ordinary  com. 


THE  alleged  combination  to  “haze”  Senator  La  Follette  was  itself  unmercifully 
hazed  on  January  10.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Mr.  La  Follette  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  from  accidents  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  railroad  employees.  The  majority  of  the  Senators  did  not  want  to  pass  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  felt  a  delicacy  about  squarely  opposing  it.  They  pleaded  for 
delay.  It  was  a  very  important  measure — Senators  ought  to  have  time  to  give  it 
thoughtful  consideration,  so  that  it  could  be  passed  in  perfect  form.  Mr.  La  Fol¬ 
lette  was  patient.  The  days  ran  on  until  the  end  of  the  session  was  at  hand. 

It  was  plainly  impossible  to  crowd  the  bill  through  in  those  fleeting  minutes— 
Senators  regretted  the  situation,  but  such  was  life.  Then  a  startling  discovery 
was  made  "  Almost  every  Senator  was  interested  in  some  appropriation  in  the 
Public  Buildings  bill,  and  when  that  bill  came  along  Mr.  La  Follette  was  standing 
on  the  track  with  a  red  lantern.  He  was  very  sorry,  but  if  the  time  was  too 
short  to  pass  the  Hours  of  Labor  bill,  be  feared  it  was  too  short  to  pass  the 
Public  Buildings  bill.  The  Senators  capitulated  and  agreed  by  unanimous  consent 
that  if  La  Follette  would  let  them  have  the  post-offices  and  custom-houses  for 
which  their  constituents  were  pining,  they  would  make  the  Hours  of  Labor  bill 
the  unfinished  business  in  the  next  session  and  take  a  vote  on  it  upon  the  10th 

of  January.  ,  , 

Every  day  this  session  La  Follette  has  been  on  hand  at  two  o  clock  to  stand 
guard  over  that  agreement  and  keep  the  bill  from  being  dropped  in  his  absence 
into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  calendar.  At  last  the  day  for  the  vote 
approached  Senators  who  had  let  weeks  pass  without  manifesting  any  desire 
to  discuss  the  subject  began  again  to  deplore  the  unseemly  haste  with  which  they 
were  expected  to  act.  Toward  the  end  a  real  debate  sprang  up.  Manufactured 
memorials  against  the  bill  from  unions  and  individual  railroad  employees  who 
wanted  to  work  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  day  were  poured  into  the  Senate. 

Mr  La  Follette  furnished  evidence  showing  that  most  of  the  alleged  opposition 
to  the’ bill  on  the  part  of  employees  had  been  directly  inspired  by  the  companies. 
He  then  produced  and  had  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  really  appalling 
list  of  accidents  caused  bv  overworked  and  exhausted  trainmen.  An  engineer  who 
had  been  on  duty  for  forty-three  hours  “used  poor  judgment”  m  stopping  on  a 
curve— astonishing  lapse  for  such  a  fresh  mind  as  his  must  have  been— and  there 
was  a  collision  In  another  collision  the  tram  was  not  under  control,  after  the 
crew  had  been  only  forty-two  hours  on  duty.  In  another  case  a  signalman  who 
had  been  at  work  for  twenty  hours  went  back  to  flag  and  fell  asleep.  Only  one 
man  killed,  luckily.  A  conductor  and  engineer  who  had  been  on  duty  for  thirty 
hours  forgot  to  protect  the  rear  of  their  train  with  a  flag.  Collision.  Another 

collision  occurred  while  the  engineer  was  asleep  after  forty-eight  hours  of  service 

following  six  hours  of  rest.  Twenty-one  such  accidents  occurred  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  said  Mr*  La  Collet 

“that  at  least  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  accidents  would  have  been  averted  had  the 

bill  which  is  pending  to-day  been  enacted^at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 

hours  of  limitation  upon  service  enforced.”  c 

When  the  time  came  to  vote  upon  the  amendments  a  majority  of  the  Senato  s 
voted  to  cripple  the  bill  whenever  they  could  do  it  without  a  record,  and  turn 


Appetizing  Taste 


Scarboro 

Beach 

Clam 

Chowder 


A  feast  from  the  sea 
and  land.  The  rich 
snappy  flavor  of  the 

succulent  white  shell  ,  .  .  ,  , 

clam  enriched  by  crisp  pork,  diced  potato,  a  dash 
of  cayenne  and  a  faint  suggestion  of  onion, 
deliciously  blended,  make  a  clam  chowder  that 
will  thrill  your  palate  and  haunt  your  memory. 
Prepared  in  a  minute,  always  healthful  and 
welcome  on  any  occasion,  at  any  meal.  A  warm¬ 
ing  and  genuinely  comforting  dish  on  a  cold  day. 


Perfect  Cooking 


Extra 


Quality 

Baked 

Beans 


If  you’ve  never  eaten 
our  Baked  Beans, 
you’ve  got  an  appetite- 
arousing  treat  in 
store.  Their  distinctive  superiority  is  due  to 
good  old  New  England  methods.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  experience  has  taught  us  to  give  them  that 
mouth-watering  “  down  East  flavor.”  A  liberal 
amount  of  prime  farm -raised  pork  adds  zest 
to  the  taste.  With  and  without  tomato  sauce. 


Delicious  Flavor 


Scarboro 


Beach 

Clam 

Juice 


Here  is  the  most  delicious 
Clam  Bouillon  you  ever 
tasted.  It  is  pure,  clear 
clam  juice  from  the  choic¬ 
est  Maine  white  shell  sand 
clams.  As  natural  and  wholesome  when  served  as 
if  just  taken  from  perfectly  fresh  clams.  Don  t 


II  ]USt  taKeu  irum  PCUCLU,  "  CM 

confuse  it  with  various  preparations  from  which 
clam  bouillon  is  often  made.  Scarboro  Beach  Uam 
Juice  is  solely  pure  extract  of  clams  with  nothing 
added  to  flavor  or  preserve  it. 


The  safeguard  of  good  old  New  England  quality 
backed  by  modern  canning  methods  is  assured  you 
in  every  tin  of  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.’s  products. 
For  fifty  years  these  foods  have  upheld  the  highest 
manufacturing  ideals  of  purity  and  quality.  1  hey 
are  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  free  from  adulterants, 
preservatives  or  impurities.  


By  particularly  specifying  our  products  when  order¬ 

ing,  you  will  be  sure  of  the  highest  attainable  qual¬ 
ity.  Interesting  illustrated  booklet  Five  roods 
Ready  to  Serve”  sent  on  request. 


Burnham  & 
Morrill  Co. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


ANSWEBING  these  advektisements  please  mention  colli  S 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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Lightest ,  Easiest 
Cosiest 
Made 


No.  457 


Women’s  $1.00 
Men’s  -  -  $1.25 


DELIVERED 


Comfy  Slipper 


Made  of  pure  “Comfy  Felt,”  soft  leath¬ 
er  soles  with  one  inch  of  carded  wool 
between  felt  inner  sole 
and  felt  and  leather 
outer  soles,  making  a 
perfect  cushion  tread. 
Ideal  for  the  bed¬ 
room.  Weight  2  ounces. 


LEATHER- 


Colors  :  Navy  Blue,  Gray.  Brown  and  Red 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  No.  31  showing 
many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Take  the  best 
tooth-powder 
ever  made — 

Make  it  a  little  better- 
Then  add  Oxygen— 
That’s 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  says: 

“Calox”  is  the. greatest  mouth 
purifier  that  has  ever  been  ojfered 
to  the  people.  Calox  not  only 
sweetens  the  mouth  but  it  pre¬ 
vents  decay  through  destruction 
of  putrefactive  germs. 

Of  all  dru'igists  25  ee  its. 

Sample  and  booklet  on  “Oxygen  and 
Calox”  sent  free  on  request. 

Caiox  the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder  Guar¬ 
anteed  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
June  30,  lqob ,  No.  155 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


MASPERO’S 


Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  first  dripping 
before  the  press* ng,  of  the  choicest  selected, 
sound,  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years  C.  Maspero 
has  been  a  recognized  food  expert  and  his  name 
has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and  unexcelled 


quality  in  food  products. 


Pure  Olive  Oil 


l®st» 


0V.1VE  0/1 


is  nature's  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Olive  Oil  is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure 
and  is  imported  direct  from  the  grower.  Tested 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agru  ulture,  and  by 
the  Italian  Government.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
1  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 

To  introduce  Maspero' s  Pure  Olive  Oil  we  will 
fill  orders  direct  at  the  following  prices: 

CANS— 1  gal.  $3.00,  %  gal.  $1.60. 

%  gal.  85c.,  piut  50c. 

BOTTLES— case  of  1  doz.  $7.00 

“  “  2  doz.  Yi  bottles  $7.50. 
“  “  2  doz.  Y  bottles  $5.00. 

PER  BOTTLE — 65c.,  35c.  and  25c. 

Delivered  free  New  York  City. 


C.  MASPERO,  Importer 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

( Pure  Food  Specialist  and  For.  Expert.) 


“3-in-one”  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning  polishing 
and  preventing  rust — 


Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaningand  polish¬ 
ing  any  furniture;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface 
Trial  bottle  sent  free.  G.  W.  Cole  Co., 
1 55  Washington  Life  Building,  New  York. 


Sectional 

Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional 
Uookcases  are  made  for  and 
universally  used  in  the  finest, 
homes  and  offices  throughout 
tne  country. 

They  grow  with  your  library. 
They  fit  any  space. 

They  are  sent  direct  from 


factory. 


On  Approval 
Freight  Paid 


\  4* 

IteSv 


if 


■■  %  /A 


Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in 
large  quantities  and  our  modern  methods 
of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enable  us  to 
offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

per  $109  without  $175  with 

- section  A  “  door  ;  1  ”  door 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  New  Catalogue  No.  41 

in  which  we  illustrate  the  different  grades  from  the  neatly  finished  Solid  Oak  cm«.  at  above 
prices,  to  tile  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  eases  tor  the  more  elaborate  binary.  Every 
book  section  has  non.lnnding,  disappearing  glass  door.  Tops  and  bases,  *1.00  e.a.  h. 

THE  C.  Q.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bool-cases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


Solid  Oak 


Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE 


Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c. 
in  stamps  for  a  full  box.  Electro-Silicon  Soap 
has  equal  merits. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  \  ork 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it _ 


Carving  is  Easy 


if  your  knife  is  snarp.  No  trouble 
to  have  it  so  if  you  use  the 


PRACTICAL  GRINDER  f 


Compact  —  con¬ 
venient-strong 
— durable.  The 
3V£  inch  grinding 
wheel  is  of  alundum 
—the  hardest, sharp- 
estand  most  durable 
abrasive  known.  ■-= 

Will  not  heat  or  -- 
draw  temper  from  - — 
finest  steel.  Clamps  to  yom 


table  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
a  minute’s  turning  of  crank 
sharpens  perfectly  carvers,  — 

kitchen  knives,  scissors  or  any  edged  tools.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  in  time  alone.  write  for  free 
booklet  on  grinding.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  54  East  Walnut  St..  LANCASTER,  PA. 


MARINE  ENGINES 


Are  the  most  symmetrical  in 
design,  accurately  constructed  of 
anv  marine  engine  made. 

The  designer  of  “Leader  Engines”  has 
had  2d  years  of  ACTUAL  PRACTICAL 
experience  in  building  automobile  and 
marine  engines— each  part  of  every  engine 
is  made  under  his  personal  supervision— 
A  STRONG,  DURABLE  Engine  with  alt 
parts  absolutely  INTERCHANGEABLE. 


parts  absolutely  ii»  *  u.iwn.rv."-* 

$75.00  complete  ready  to  install  iu  any  launch. 

Thv  lowest  price, t  engine  made — and  will  develop  doable 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue — MAILED  FREE,  ft  ex¬ 
plains  gas  engines  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  and  tells 
why  we  can  make  a  good  engine  at  a  small  price. 

CLAUDE  SINTZ,  Manufacturer 
282  So.  Front  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


47°)  PEOPLES 
SAVINGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH. PA. _ 

ih'hrT.i  iinmn 


Emm 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Our  depositors  include  prominent  business 
men  clergymen,  attorneys,  etc.,  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  in  many  foreign countries, 
who  by  our  system  of  Banking  by  Mail  are  en¬ 
joying  four  per  cent  interest  together  with 
absolute  safety. 

Send  for  booklet  “C”  explaining  how  vou 
can  open  a  savings  account  by  mail  with  One 
Dollar  and  upwards. 


the  other  way  on  almost  every  question  in  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  pu 
down  in  black  and  white.  The  chief  test  came  when  Mr.  La  Follette  moved  t 
strike  out  the  whole  mutilated  bill  and  insert  a  short  and  consistent  substituti 
The  vote  on  that  proposition  was  as  follows : 
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IX  ANSWERING  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


YEAS— 36 


Bacon,  Dem. 
Berry,  Dem. 
Beveridge,  Rep. 
Brandegee,  Rep. 
Burkett,  Rep. 
Culberson,  Dem. 
Daniel,  Dem. 
Dolliver,  Rep. 
Dubois,  Dem. 


Du  Pont,  Rep. 
Elkins,  Rep. 

Flint,  Rep. 

Foster,  Dem. 
Frazier,  Dem. 
Gearin,  Rep. 
Hansbrough,  Rep. 
Hemenway,  Rep. 
Hopkins,  Rep. 


Kittredge,  Rep. 
La  Follette,  Rep 
Latimer,  Dem. 
Mallory,  Dem. 
Money,  Dem. 
Nelson,  Rep. 
Overman,  Dem. 
Patterson,  Dem. 
Perkins,  Rep. 


Rayner,  Dem. 
Scott,  Rep. 
Simmons,  Dem. 
Stone,  Dem. 
Taliaferro,  Dem. 
Teller,  Dem. 
Tillman,  Dem. 
Warner,  Rep. 
Whyte,  Dem. 


NAYS— 32 


Ankeny,  Rep. 
Blackburn,  Dem. 
Bulkeley,  Rep. 
Burrows,  Rep. 
Carter,  Rep. 

Clapp,  Rep. 

Clark,  Mont.,  Dem. 
Clark,  Wyo.,  Rep. 


Crane,  Rep. 
Cullom,  Rep. 
Depew,  Rep. 
Dick,  Rep. 
Dillingham,  Rep. 
Foraker,  Rep. 
Frye,  Rep. 
Fulton,  Rep. 


Gallinger,  Rep. 
Hale,  Rep. 
Heyburn,  Rep. 
Kean,  Rep. 
Knox,  Rep. 
Lodge,  Rep. 
Long,  Rep. 
McCreary,  Dem. 


McCumber,  Rep. 
Millard,  Rep. 
Pettus,  Dem. 
Piles,  Rep. 
Proctor,  Rep. 
Smoot,  Rep. 
Sutherland,  Rep. 
Warren,  Rep. 


Of  the  yeas,  nineteen  were  cast  by  Democrats  and  seventeen  by  Republican 
of  the  nays,  twenty-eight  by  Republicans  and  four  by  Democrats.  Once  more 
Senate  nearly  two-thirds  Republican  was  controlled  by  Democratic  votes  agair 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  members. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  the  railroad  contingent  ceased  to  fig] 
The  ancient  Pettus  of  Alabama  was  left  waving  his  State  Rights  flag  aloi 
and  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended  all  the  rest  of  the  Senators  presei 
seventy  strong,  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  hazed  and  ostraciz 
La  Follette.  I 

The  bill  as  passed  forbids  any  employee  on  a  train  carrying  interstate  or  fdj 
eign  freight  or  passengers  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hou 
unless  in  specified  exceptional  cases,  or  to  go  on  duty  after  sixteen  consecuti 
hours’  service  without  having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off  duty,  or  to  work  me 
than  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  within  any  period  of  twenty-four.  Violatie 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  any  common  carrier  or  its  officers  are  made  punishal 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000. 


THAT  JAPANESE  “PERIL” 


A  terrifying  tempest  brewed  in 
an  exceedingly  minute  teapot 


IN  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  California  Governor  Pardee  treats  Pre¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  kindly  but  firmly.  He  charitably  admits  that  the  Presidei- 
attitude  is  due  merely  to  Eastern  ignorance,  not  to  inherent  depravity.  “In  co- 
mon  with  the  people  of  the  East,”  he  observes,  “who  have  had  no  experience  wa 
the  unassimilable  people  of  Japan  and  China,  the  President  does  not  understd 
the  racial  differences  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  and  people  of  G- 
casian  blood.”  The  Governor  remarks  that  "it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  you!., 
even  Caucasian  youths  of  eighteen  years  or  more  of  age,  should  be  associated  1 
the  schools  with  children  of  tender  ages.”  He  adds  the  opinion  that  “San  Fr- 
cisco,  in  providing  separate  schools  for  the  Japanese,  is  adhering  strictly  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of. this  State,  and  is  in  no  way  acting  in  c- 
trariety  to  the  treaty  with  Japan.”  The  Governor  does  not  condone  hoodlf 
outrages,  however,  but  hopes  that  “the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  \ 
know  that  it  is  only  the  irresponsible  and  the  vicious  who  .  .  .  insult  and  inj 
the  people  of  these  two  great  countries.” 

The  only  things  lacking  in  the  Governor’s  otherwise  admirable  state  paper 
the  things  that  have  been  most  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  treatment  of 
whole  Japanese  question  by  the  press  and  authorities  of  San  Francisco— to 
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a  little' candor,  a  little  judgment,  and  above  all  a  little  sense  of  humor.  Th 
qualities  would  have  prevented  San  Francisco  from  ostensibly  falling  into  a  pi' 
frio-ht — ostensibly,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  fright  is  largely  assumed  > 
the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of  the  labor  unions  that  form  the  g  1 
bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  Exclusion  Leagt- 
over  an  alleged  danger  so  utterly  trivial  that  it  had  not  yet  reached  even 
magnitude  of  an  annoyance.  They  would  have  prevented  the  needless  mnafi 
of  this  trifling  cause  of  irritation  into  a  threatening  international  issue,  and  tin! 
they  would  have  prevented  the  defense  of  a  wanton  affront  to  a  friendly  ,nal 
by  palpably  insincere  arguments.  ,  T  , 

On  the  day  when  the  segregation  order  went  into  effect  there  were  two  J.i 
nese  students  twenty  years  old  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  H? 
were  the  oldest  pupils  of  that  race.  One  of  them  was  in  the  Crocker  Cramp 
School  in  the  sixth  grade  along  with  a  boy  of  fifteen  These  were  the  < 
Japanese  pupils  in  that  school.  The  other  was  m  the  Pacific  Heights  Grams 
School  in  the  eighth  grade— the  grade  just  below  the  High  School.  There  vi 
four  Japanese  pupils  of  nineteen  in  the  city,  no  two  of  them  in  the  same  sc 
There  were  six  of  eighteen,  five  of  them  in  the  Pacific  Heights  Grammar,  S 
making  a  total  of  twelve  of  those  “youths  of  eighteen  years  or  more  w 
association  with  “children  of  tender  ages”  the  Governor  thinks  so  unde  sir. 
There  were  twelve  of  seventeen  and  nine  of  sixteen,  two  of  the  latter  being  £ 
These  thirty-three  pupils  of  from  sixteen  tc  twenty,  thirty-one  boys  and  two  f 
were  the  horde  of  Japanese  men  whose  presence  was  corrupting  fifty  or  . 
thousand  American  children  and  throwing  an  American  city  of  three  hun 
and  fifty  thousand  people  into  paroxysms  of  fear.  ,, 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  sixty  pupils  of  Japanese  race  ran0  g 
fifteen  down  to  seven,  of  whom  thirty-five  had  been  born  in  Japan  and  tv 
five  in  America.  Of  these,  thirty-four  were  boys  and  twenty-six  girls.  Oj 
twenty-three  schools  which  pupils  of  this  race  were  attending,  twelve  did 
have  one  of  over  fifteen  vears  old.  The  Agassiz  Primary  had  a  boy  of  thir  - 
another  of  nine  and  a  girl  of  eight.  They  were  turned  out.  The  Denman  G 1 
mar  School  had  four  girls  and  not  a  single  boy.  Menaces  to  morality  they 
to  o-o  The  Grant  Primary  had  one  solitary  Japanese  girl  She .was  a  p, 

San  Francisco  locked  her  out.  The  Hearst  Grammar  School,  in  addition  to 
young  men  of  seventeen  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  born  in  Japan,  W  »  ; 

,iPven  anci  a  <rirl  of  eight,  both  born  m  the  United  States.  1  heir  ci 
,  ■  1;  i  not  save  them  The  Noe  Valley  Grammar  School  had  one  girl  of  e 

of*  Japanese  HcenV,  but  born  in  America,  and  the  Marshall  Primary  one  be 

^Th^PresidenTwouM'  doubtless  admit  that  Japanese  immigration  should' 
be  allowed  to  swe^to  the  dimensions  of  a  danger  or  a  “problem.’  Indeed 
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There  is  lots  of  difference  in  beans. 

Just  the  same  as  with  potatoes  or  chestnuts. 

The  little  ones  don’t  get  ripe  or  have  that 
rich,  appetizing,  mouth-watering  flavor. 

Van  Camp’s  beans  are  ripe,  full,  round  beans,  of  equal  size — 
the  best  produced  in  the  great  bean  belt  of  Michigan.  They  re 
selected  from  the  finest  of  the  crop  every  year. 

Its  the  same  with  our  Tomatoes.  Van  Camp’s  grow  right  here  at 
our  doors,  in  Indiana,  and  are  picked  for  us  when  just  of  the  right 
ripeness  to  be  luscious  and  juicy.  Not  too  ripe  but  just  rosy  ripe 
enough.  We  take  only  perfect  tomatoes.  These  for  the  sauce,  to 
add  zest  to  the  flavor  of  the  beans  as  they  bake. 

Then  a  cut  of  toothsome  sweet  pork— with  a  strip  of  lean  and  a 
strip  of  fat — goes  in  every  can. 

And  there  you  are. 

Every  can  of  Van  Camp’s  pork  and  beans  is  sterilized  at  a  high 
temperature  and  baked  to  the  proper  turn.  Our  chef  knows. 

Van  Camps  are  better  cooked  than  the  home-made  kind  —  save  the 
housewife  s  time — -save  fuel,  as  they  are  ready  to  serve  hot  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  always  fresh  and  ready. 

Ask  for  Van  Camp’s  of  your  Grocer. 

“ Always  keep  a  few  cans 
in  the  house  ” 

The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Good-Morning 


25  Cents 


The  Hurdler 

The  Football  Player 

The  Discus  Thrower 

Shipmates 

Good-Morning 


These  subjects  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  size  i  i  x  i  z 
inches,  on  fine  art  paper,  pebbled,  and  sell  at  25  cents  each. 
Other  subjects  are  illustrated  in  our  Proof  Catalogue  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


GO  TO  THE  BEST  ART,  PICTURE,  BOOK,  STATIONERY,  OR 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  YOUR  TOWN  AND  ASK  FOR  THESE 
SUBJECTS.  THEY  HAVE  THEM,  OR  THEY  CAN  GET  THEM. 
INSIST  UPON  SEEING  THEM. 


J  F  your  dealer  will  not  furnish 
you  with  any  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  we  will  send  to  your 
address  on  receipt  of  price 
Money  will  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Address 

FROOF  DEPARTMENT 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
418  West  Thirteenth  Street 
New  York 


The  Hurdler 


COPYRIGHT  1904  BY  P.  F.  COLLIER  «  SON 

-  25  Cents 


Uncle  Sam”  Invites  You  to 


Sprimi 


ARKANSAS 

The  Most  Attractive  and  Best  Equipped 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  America 

The  waters  of  Hot  Springs,  the  therapeutic  value 
of  which  is  known  throughout  the  world,  are  owned, 
controlled  and  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Do  Not  Tempt  the  Bitterness  of  a  Northern  Winter 

Come  and  enjoy  outdoor  life  throughout  the  winter  in 
the  piney  woods  of  the  Ozark  mountains;  enjoy  the 
beautiful  drives,  fascinating  trails  for  horseback  rid¬ 
ing  and  many  other  outdoor  sports.  Every  minute  of 
your  stay  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  will  be  a  pleasure 
and  you  will  return  home  healthy  and  rested,  both 
in  mind  and  body.  No  resort  can  give  you  better 
hotel  facilities  than  this  paradise  of  winter  resorts. 

THE  ARLINGTON  AND  EASTMAN  HOTELS 

(Open  all  the  Year)  (Open  beginning  Jan.  25) 

have  all  the  modern  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the 
best  resort  hotels;  for  full  information  regarding 
them,  write  to  Lyman  T.  Hay,  Mgr. 

There  Are  Many  OTHER  Hotels  of 
All  Grades  With  Prices  to 
Suit  Everyone 

For  full  information  relative  to  these  hotels,  bath  facilities 
and  general  features  of  the  resort,  also  Booklet  containing  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  R.  M.  O’Reilly,  Surg.  Genl.  U.  S.  Army,  endorsing 
the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters,  write  the 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Iron  Mountain,  Wabash,  Rock  Island  and  Illinois  Central 
Railroads  furnish  excellent  tacilities  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 


Enquire  of  Your  Nearest  Railway  Agent 


1907  Art  Calendar 


The  President  Calendar 
for  1907  is  in  live  separate 
parts,  done  on  highly  en¬ 
amelled  cards  each  8x12 
inches,  on  which  apprars 
no  advertising.  The  Cal¬ 
endar  shows  much  artistic 
development  and  delicacy  of 
treatment,  the  subjects  being 
four  distinct  types  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Womanhood,  Each  is 
associated  with  appropriate 
quotation  from  Longfellow 
or  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
These  pictures  are  done  in 
the  highest  state  of  litho¬ 
graphic  art,  in  true  colors, 
and  are  suitable  for 

Each 
panel 
8x  12 
inches 


Beautiful 
art 

panels 
in 

brilliant 
colors 

framing 

or  may  be  _ 

grouped  and  hung  as 
they  are.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  any  collection  or 
company.  The  entire  group, 
five  in  all,  four  pictures  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  Art  Calendars 
for  igoy,  will  be  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  25c. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 
569  Main  Street,  Shirley,  Mass. 
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WING  PIANOS 


ARE  PRE-EMINENTLY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  MANUFACT¬ 
URED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  40  YEARS  PAST,  AS 
SUCH  THEY  ARE  WIDELY  KNOWN  AND  ARE  SPECIFICALLY 
ADMIRED  FOR  THEIR  SUPREME  VIBRATION,  AND  THE  FLUTE- 
LIKE  QUALITY  OF  THAT  VIBRATION. 

Passages  of  utmost  intensity  and  power  are  rendered  with¬ 
out  sense  of  effort  or  the  slightest  weariness  to  the  fingers,  and 
yet  the  delicate  accompaniments  and  embellishments  are  won¬ 
derfully  pure  and  free  from  any  noise  of  stroke. 

Purity  with  power.  Reserves  of  musical  vibration.  Light, 
springy  touch,  not  tiresome  even  to  an  invalid,  all  truthfully 
describe  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  modern  Wing  Piano. 

BEST  TONED  and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

\Y/ING  PIANOS  are  sold  direct  from  factory  and  in  no  other 
way.  Eliminating  agents’  and  dealers’  profits  and  expenses. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  PIANO 

WE  SAVE  YOU 

$75.00  to  $200.00 

If  a  poor  thin-toned  piano  suits 
your  children  (and  its  short  life 
does  not  annoy  you)  you  may  get 
such  a  substitute  for  the  same 
price  as  a  durable,  sweet  voiced 
Wing. 

We  don’t  claim  miracles.  We 
can’t  save  you  $200  on  a  $200 
piano.  We  do  save  you  at  least 
$200  on  a  $500  piano;  $75  on  a 
$300  piano,  etc.,  etc.  We  know 
this  to  be  true,  and  we  know  it 
so  well  that 

WE  PLACE  THEM  FREE 
EVERYWHERE 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any 
home  in  the  United  States  on  20 
days’  trial.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory 
you  can  send  it  back.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  it, 
and  you  are  at  no  expense  for 
freight  if  you  keep  the  piano  or 
return  it.  We  pay  it. 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  ANYWAY 
THE  BOOK  OF  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS 

A  real  book  copyrighted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Gives  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  invention  for  aid¬ 
ing  learners  to  play,  called  The 
Noteaecord,  endorsed  by  Pade¬ 
rewski  and  other  great  artists— 
Description  of  every  p„rt  of  the 
piano  and  processes  of  manufact¬ 
ure— Explains  Agents’  and  Dealers’ 
Methods  —  Describes  in  full  the 
Instrumental  Attachment 
Only  in  Wing  Pianos,  correctly  imi¬ 
tating  Harp,  Banjo,  Guitar,  Zither 
and  Mandolin;  the  attachment  also 
helps  to  preserve  the  tone  and 
prolong  the  life  of  the  piano. 
With  the  book  we  include  a  set  of 
Miniature  Pianos,  being  exact 
reproductions  of  all  Wing  Styles 
in  colors,  enabling  you  to  make 
an  accurate  selection  as  to  wood 
and  design  of  case. 

Wing  Pianos  are  sold  for 
Cash,  or  we  give  you  choice  of  100 
different  easy  payment  plans  to 
suit  all  circumstances.  By  writ¬ 
ing  to-day  you  may  be  in  time 
to  participate  in  our  special  gifts 
of  valuable  music.  We  take  old 
pianos  in  exchange. 


FILL  OUT-TEAR  OUT-MAIL  TO-DAY  or  SEND  POSTAL 


To  WING  &  SON,  360-376  WEST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Send  to  the  address  below,  BOOK.  MINIATURES,  PRICES  and  TERMS  on  WING  PIANOS 


Name--- 
.4  rid ress  . 


N  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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AT  FACTORY  PRICES- 

ON  APPROVAL— to  be 

returned  at  our  e  x - 
pense  if  not  satisfactory 

Only  $25.00  SL.tf 

ful  Buffet,  Would  cost  at 
retail  $42.00.  Choice  Quar 
ter-sawed  Golden  Oak ;  piano 
polish:  hand  -  cut  carvings: 

French  bevel  mirror,  40  x  12 
inches;  roll  drawer  fronts, 
cross- banded ;  one  drawer 
plush  lined ;  solid  brass  trim¬ 
mings;  ball¬ 
bearing 
c  asters. 

46  inches 

massive  Rocker  (or  ^  wide,  60 
chair  to  match).  Auto-  &  *  n,c  es 

matically  reclines  to  any  position 
without  springs,  ratchets  or  rods. 

Solid  oak,  finished  golden  or  weath¬ 
ered;  polished;  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish  leather,  as  durable  as 
genuine;  full  spring  seat.  Return 
it  at  our 


£00  OA  for  thls  ,uxuriou‘i 
3>ZO.«3U  Turkish  Rocker— 
would  cost  $50.00  at  retail.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  our  Reliable  Old  Oak 
genuine  leather ;  best  long  tern 
pered  steel  springs  softly  padded 
with  curled  horse  hair.  Width,  36 
in. :  height  of  back  from  seat,  27  in. 

We  pay  freight  east  of  Omaha 
and  north  of  Tennessee  —  points 
beyond  equalized. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining¬ 
room  and  bed-room  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  46  Fulton  Street. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


BANK  BV  MAW! 


This  bank  is  no  further 
from  you  than  your  nearest 
mail  box. 

Deposit  and  withdraw  at 
your  pleasure  and  in  strict 
privacy. 

Secure  as  government  bonds 
and  pays  double  the  interest. 

4  per  cent,  on  savings  ac¬ 
counts  of  any  size,  from  the 
first  of  the  month  on  all  de¬ 
posits  received  before  the  17th. 

Established  1851  has  always 
paid  4%  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Over  30,000  satisfied  depos¬ 
itors. 

Booklet  G.  tells  all  about  it. 
Copy  free. 


Our  1907  Catalogue  we  believe  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  horticultural  catalogue 
ever  published — 188  pages,  700  engravings,  12  col¬ 
ored  and  dvotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  states  where  this  adver¬ 
tisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents 
(in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and 
also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  SO-Cent 
“Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  of  one 
packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Street  Peas;  Giant 
Fancy  Pansies,  mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters, 
mixed;  Henderson's  Big  Boston  Lettuce; 
Early  Ruby  Tomato;  and  Half  Long  Blood 
Beet;  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  emptied  and 
returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  $1.00  and  upward 


Do  you  want  to  see 
the  brightest  lot  of 
advertising  cuts  for 
business  firms? 

THE  HERRICK  CUT  BOOK’’ 

contains  over  150  one  and  two 
color  cuts  for  all  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Every  cut  Has  a  headline 
to  help  you  to  prepare  your 
copy.  For  25c  business  firms 
will  receive  all  the  numbers 
published  within  the  year.  Two 
now  ready.  Third  ready  in 
March.  Send  25c  to-day. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS 
Artists  Printers  Engravers 
96  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago 


GO  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 


:MAKE  $15.00  A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  that  well  right 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  are  doing  that  well  rignt  now.  Buy 

NEW  YARNELL  CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINE 


TT  will  start  you  in  business.  It  is  simple,  complete  and  any  man  ran  op- 
I  erate  it  alone  Our  proposition  is  of  equal  interest  to  estate  owners  wish¬ 
ing  to  build  at  ruck  bottom  cost.  Don’t  think  of  buying  a 'Concrete  Block  Machine  with¬ 
out  reading  our  booklet,  “An  Ancient  Art  and  Its  Modern  Perfection.  It 

AMERICAN  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY.  Box  101.  Leips.c,  Oh.o 


PIANO  H:, 

JIL  Hundreds  of  Upright  I 


You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 


Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  ^  m  m  $125  upward.  Also 
beautiful  new  Up-  1  |l/|  rights  at  $1 25, $1  3d, 

$150  and  $165.  An  T  instrument  at  $190 

that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


Cuts 

and  trims 
the  nails  quicker, 
easier  and  better  than  knife 
or  scissors. 


Gem  Nail  Clipper 


Made  of  the  finest  tool  steel— takes  up  no  room  m 
the  pocket— practically  indestructible.  Removes 
and  prevents  hangnails.  Sold  by  dealers  gener¬ 
ally  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  25  cents. 

Maii^SL^Ansonia.  Conn 


hi  Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  Investing  in  a  Diamond.  Better  than  a  savings 
account.  Advances  15  to  20  per  cent  annually.  Make 
your  selection  from  our  magnificent  Catalogue,  and  the 
article  will  be  sent  for  your  approval.  If  you  like  it, 
pay  one-fifth  of  the  price  and  keep  it,  sending  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  us  In  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  VVe  give  a 
written  guarantee  of  value  and  quality  with 
every  Diamond.  Write  today  for  the  Loflie  Catalogue. 
1  ci*  f  Diamond  Cutters  and 

LOTUS  Bros.  U  lO.ManufacturingJewelers 

Dept.  A38,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak- 
Si  |  ers.  and  tilled  with 

.  9  g  raven  black  ce- 

:  *>W  ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 
the  Stellas  of  1879,  $200  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  of  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  187d, 

A  Off  for  HI  mo  a  m  m 


CERTAIN  COINS 

S.  $1  to  $250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 

to  1861,  and  from  $1  to  $300  for  thou¬ 

sands  of  other  rare  coins,  stamps  and 

WANTED 

lustrated  circular ;  u  nmy  nau  w  «can..»  ■“ — » - 7--  --- 

dress  the  most  reliable  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN,  Scollay  Sq..C.  W„  Boston.  Mass. 


Study 

Law 

at 

Borne 


The  original  school.  Instruction  by  mail  adapted  to 
everyone.  Recognized  by  courts  and  educators.  Expe¬ 
rienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Three  courses — Preparatory,  Business,  College 
Prepares  for  practice.  Will  better  —  A 

your  condition  and  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars  and 
special  offer  free. 

The  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 
505  Majestic  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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last  year  amounted  to  the  terrifying  number  of  14,243.  In  that  period  we  received 
15,864  immigrants  from  Turkey,  mostly  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Let  us  resist 
the  Turkish  invasion.  If  Governor  Pardee  thinks  that  danger  chimerical  it  is 
because  he  has  had  no  experience  with  the  unassimilable  people  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  the  same  year  we  received  153.748  Jews,  a  non-Aryan,  Oriental  race, 
44,261  Magyars,  descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Central  Asia,  and  some  thousands  of 
other  non- Aryan  peoples  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Of  course  the  situation  in  California  is  complicated  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  considerable  Japanese  colony  in  Hawaii.  There  were  about  sixty 
thousand  Japanese  in  the  islands  a  few  years  ago,  but  of  late  the  number  has 
been  decreasing.  There  is  a  movement  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland,  so  that  for 
some  time  from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  Japanese  have  been  reaching  San 
Francisco  every  month.  But  even  if  the  entire  Japanese  population  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  should  be  dumped  upon  the  Pacific  States  it  would  add  fewer  people  of  that 
race  to  their  population  than  the  number  of  Russian  Jews  that  land  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  six  months. 


NEW  YORK’S  LOST 
DISTINCTION 


The  last  surviving  American  street¬ 
car  horse  will  soon  be  out  of  a  job 


NEW  YORK  still  retains  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  steeple  of  Trinity 
Church  is  yet  visible  to  observers  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  the 
surrounding  skyscrapers,  but  the  metropolis  is  about  to  lose  the  one  distinction 
which  more  than  any  other  has  struck  the  visitor  from  the  provinces  with  wonder’ 
and  awe.  It  is  to  have  no  more  horse  cars.  The  returning  tourist  from  Denver 
or  Omaha  will  no  longer  be  able  to  boast  that  he  crossed  Manhattan  Island  in 
cars  built  during  the  Civil  War  and  drawn  by  horses  dating  from  the  same  period., 
The  City  Railway  Company  has  ordered  the  adoption  of  electric  traction  on  all  it? 
remaining  horse  car  routes,  which  employ  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  animals  now 
employed  in  street  railroad  service  in  the  United  States.  New  Y'ork,  which  wa? 
the  first  city  in  America  to  use  horse  cars,  is  practically  the  last  to  give  them  up 
Her  experience  in  this  respect  has  been  the  same  as  with  the  telephone,  electric 
lights,  and  other  modern  conveniences.  To  introduce  any  modern  improvement  ir 
New  York  is  such  a  tremendous  undertaking  that  capitalists  shrink  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it  while  there  is  anything  experimental  about  the  matter.  Small  cities  anc 
even  villages  in  the  West  had  the  latest  automatic  telephones  years  before  New 
Yorkers  stopped  ringing  each  other  up  and  off  with  cranks.  But  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  when  they  do  get  an  improve 
ment  it  is  the  best  to  be  had,  although  by  the  time  it  is  fully  installed  the  Westeri 
towns  may  have  moved  on  again  five  or  ten  years  ahead. 


THE  BESIEGED  CZAF 


Assassins’  bullets  striking  neare 
the  bull’ 3-eye  of  the  imperial  targt 


THE  fighting  revolutionists  of  Russia  are  drawing  their  line!  continually  close 
around  the  Czar.  Thus  far,  the  monarch  himself  has  been  contemptuous! 
spared,  although  he  is  under  sentence  of  death  and  the  sentence  may  be  execute 
at  any  moment  But  the  Terrorists  are  picking  off  the  most  hated  agents  of  opprc 
sion  one  by  one.  The  old  frenzied  way  of  throwing  a  bomb  into  a  crowd  an 
killing  innocent  and  guilty  alike  has  been  replaced  by  the  cool,  deliberate  assass 
nation  of  one  picked  victim  after  another. 

The  murders  of  General  Ignatieff  and  General  Von  der  Laumtz  were  followe 
on  January  9  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant-General  Vladimir  Pavloff,  the  Militai 
Procurator,  who  earned  the  hatred  of  the  advanced  parties  during  the  sessions  < 
the  late  Duma  by  his  defense  of  the  wholesale  executions  of  insurgents  m  Polar 
and  the  Baltic  Provinces.  General  Pavloff  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Mil 
tary  Court  Building  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  an  offici 
approached  him  as  if  to  submit  a  report,  and  shot  him  down  at  short  range  wr 
seven  pistol  bullets  in  succession.  The  assassin  was  captured  after  killing  a  poliY 
man,  but  laughed  at  the  authorities  and  went  in  the  highest  spirits  to  his  execute 

which  followed  soon  afterward.  .  ,  _  .  ,  .,  •  .  ■ 

The  detailed  accuracy  with  which  one  tyrannical  official  after  another  is  bei  j 
eliminated  is  beginning  to  produce  the  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  reaction.! 
party  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Terrorists  to  create. 


THE  SERVICE  PENSION 
IS  COMING  AT  LAST 

And  the  “Civil  War’’  is  to  be  of- 
ficially  no  longer  a  “Rebellion’ 


THE  service  pension  scheme  for  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  which  has  bei 
knocking"  aPthe  doors  of  Congress  since  a  time  so  remote  that  the  «mr. 
of  man  hardly  runs  to  the  contrary,  advanced  on  January  1 1  to  the  stage 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate,  which  passed  the  McCumher  bill  without  a  mvisi  ■ 
The  objections  offered  in  former  years  to  the  plan  of  giving  pensions  to  all  O 
War  survivors,  whether  injured  or  not,  have  now  lost  most  of  their  •  : 

service  pension  scheme  would  formerly  have  admitted  hundreds  of  thousands- 
new  pensioners  to  the  roll  and  taken  uncounted  millions  from  the  Treasury.  N 
President  Roosevelt’s  famous  Order  No.  78,  smce  legalized,  making  arrival  at  • 
acre  of  sixty-five  prima  facie  proof  of  pensionable  disability  has  left  very  few 
erans  unprovided  for,  and  those  few  will  soon  go  automatically  upon  the  list.  • 
boy  who  was  eighteen  years  old  when  the.  war  closed  is  sixty  now.  , 

‘The  chief  additional  expense  involved  in  the  new  scheme  lies  in  the  ^ 
rates  of  pension  allowed  to  those  who  are  now  receiving  small  amount^  T 
McCumber  hill  provides  that  any  person  who  served  ninety  days  in  the  m  ht 
or  naval  service  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  or  sixty  in  the  Mexican  War  * 
has  been  honorably  discharged  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pens! on  o  $12  a  month  , 
renrhinu  the  nee  of  sixty-two,  $15  at  seventy,  and  $20  at  seventy  me.  1  ne  f 
no  wav  of  tellfng  with  any  exactness  what  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  J 
such  an  arrangement  would  be.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  estimated  a 
a”o  that  there  w^re  about  a  hundred  thousand  unpensioned  survivors  of  the  C| 
YVnr  Not  all  of  these  would  apply  for  pensions,  hut  the  payment. 

S  togeSer  with  the  t7„  tnillionVor  so  added  to  the  pens.ons  of  those  *ef 


Write  Today  for  This  Beautiful 

FREE  PiHow  Top 

- For  Pyrography  — 


Size  17x17  in.;  plainly 
stamped.  with  choice  oi  In 
dian  Maiden  or  Julia 
Marlowe  Designs  so  that 
anyone  can  burn  it  with 
handsome  effect.  Given 
free  to  everv  person 
whosendsns  i25  cts. 
to  pay  cost  of 
stamping,  ship¬ 
ping,  etc.  Tit  is 
top  burned 
$1.50. 


Mailf  of  Real  Plush — vour 
choice  of  Old  Gold,  Tan  or 
Light  Green  colors.  We 
make  this  offer  to  get 
our  big  new  catalog 
(described  below)  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  new 
customers  inter¬ 
ested  in  home 
be  utif)  ing. 
Only  one  free 
p  to  one 
address 


SPECIAL 


Our  No.  97  $2.50 


This  splendid  outfit,  partly  shown  above,  is  com¬ 
plete  for  burning  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  In¬ 
cludes  fine  Platinum  Point,  Cork  Handle,  Rubber 
Tubing,  Double-action  Bulb,  Metal  TJnion  Cork, 
Bottle,  Alcohol  Lamp,  two  pieces  Stamped  Practice 
Wood  and  full  directions,  all  in  neat  leatherette  box. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  When 
cash  accompanies  order  for  No.  97  outfit  we  include 
free  our  64-page  Pelican  Instruction  Handbook  (price 
25c),  the  most  complete  pyrography  book  published. 

Assortment  C,  Only  $1.75 

If  bought  by  the  piece  would 
cost  you  $2.50.  Includes  : 
One  Handkerchief  Box,  size 
6x6  inches;  one  Glove 
Box,  4xll)<j  inches;  one 
hand-turned  round  Jew¬ 
elry  Box;  one  oval  Pic¬ 
ture  Frame;  one  Ameri¬ 
can  Girl  Panel,  8x11^ 
inches;  one  oval  Match 
Hanger,  12  indies  high;  and 
three  Small  Panels  in  assorted 
^ ^ _  designs,  all  pieces  made  of  best  three- 

ply  basswood  and  beautifully  stamped 
n  late  and  popular  designs,  all  ready  for  decorating,  if  Outfit 
S'o.  P7  and  this  assortment  are  ordered  together  our  tf*  O  O/A 
■pedal  price  for  both  is  only . 

Vrite  for  New  I7PI7I7  Contains  96  Pages 
Catalog  No.  C57  1  IvILlL  with  2,000  illus- 
ratious.  The  largest  pyrography  catalog  ever 
«ued.  Write  for  it  today. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
60-164  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill  , 

“Largest  Makers  of  Pyrography  Goods  in  the  World.' 


We  KnowYou  Can  Build  this 
Boat  from  Pioneer  Patterns 


L:~: 


LACK  of  skill  with  tools  or  lack  of  confidence  in  yourself  niatieis 
nothing.  We  take  all  the  risk  of  failure.  We  guarantee  your 
success  because  Pioneer  Patterns  are  so  simple,  perfect  and  practical 
we  know  you  will  be  successful. 

We  are  so  confident  of  this  that  we  will  give  you  30  days’ 
—a  full  month's  trial.  If  you  are  then  dissatisfied — if  Pioneer 
Patterns  are  not  all  we  claim  for  them — simple,  easy  to  follow,  and 
thoroughly  practical,  just ’return  them  and  get  your  money  back 
without  question  or  quibble. 

If  you  have  not  time  or  inclination  to  build  from  patterns,  it  L 
of  course  much  easier  to  build  on  Pioneer  Knock-Down  frames 
which  include  perfect  parts— fitted,  tested,  set  up  com¬ 
plete  in  our  shops,  then  knocked  down  for  shipment.  You 
have  merely  to  reassemble  them.  The  hard  part  is  done  for 
you.  Only  common  tools  needed.  Patterns  and  ins' ructions  for 
finishing  absolutely  free  with  frames.  By  building  your  own  boat 
you  save  two-thirds  the  boatbuilder’s  price.  Pioneer  Knock-Down 
frames  save  nearly  their  entire  cost  in  freight  alone. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  today,  build  your  boat 
complete  from  Pioneer  Patterns  or  knock-down  frames, 
before  spring,  in  your  spare  hours. 

Write  today  for  fr.  e  booklet,  or  send  25c  for  big  100-page  9x12 
book  on  boatbuilding.  Prices,  descriptions  and  200  illustrations  of 
40  styles  of  boats  you  can  build,  and  other  practical  information. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Pioneer  Boat  &  Pattern  Co.,  Wharf  27,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


D0LCE0LA 


A  Miniature  Grand  Piano 


Played  with 
keys  like  a 
piano  and  having  a 
similar  action.  •  ^ 

The  Dolceola  is  the  onlv  musical  instrument  ever  invented  that 
has  been  demanded  and  sold  in  nearly  every  country  upon  the 
globe,  the  first  year  it  was  on  the  market. 

It  is  endorsed  by  leading  musiciaus  everywhere,  as  well  as  by 
the  nobility  of  Europe.  J 

From  a  Musical  Authority  of  New  York:  “I  consider  it  au 
instrument  of  great  merit.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  prepar¬ 
ing  beginners  for  the  piano.”— Albeit  Gerard-Thiers. 

Chas.  K.  Harris,  author  of  “After  the  Ball,”  says:  “Mv  chil¬ 
dren  are  learning  it  without  an  instructor.” 

The  Princess  of  Denberg  Drainstadt,  Germany,  says:  “I  have 
received  the  Dolceola,  and  am  delighted  with  it.” 

The  Dolceola,  with  its  four  full  octaves,  embodies  the  exqui¬ 
site  tone  value  of  two  guitars  and  two  mandolins.  Its  action, 
while  similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  move  simple' 
permitting  effects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument.  Any 
class  of  music  can  be  played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted  with 
it.  You  must  have  one. 

Agents  Make  from  $1(10  to  $500  Monthly.  Write  for  Proof 
Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

110  Snow  Flake  Bldg.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


MALTO-RICE 

FOR  BREAKFAST 
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Employer 


<Bv 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  your  employer  constantly  weighs 
his  men,  balancing  one  against  the  other? 

Of  two  men,  you  and  another,  both  equally  faithful  and  energetic, 
the  thing  that  decides  in  your  favor  or  against  you  is  training. 

1  he  untrained  man  kicks  the  beam — weighs  light ;  the  trained 
man  outweighs  him,  always.  He  must  be  kept,  promoted,  pushed  ahead. 

I  he  International  Correspondence  Schools  are  organized 
to  give  you  the  training  that  makes  you  indispensable  to  your  employer. 
j_uring  November  last  year  I.  C.  S.  training  turned  the  scale  in  favor 

of  337  men,  bringing  them  promotions  or  increased  salaries.  It  would 

have  been  easy  for  you  to  have  been  one  of  them. 

Within  the  next  month  hundreds  more  will  be  advanced  as  the 
result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  Will  you  be  one  of  them?  You  can 
be,  without  leaving  your  home  or 
present  work.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  where  you  live,  what  you 
do,  or  how  little  you  earn. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon 
and  get  the  training  on  your  side 
with  which  you  must  always  out¬ 
balance  your  competitor. 

Secure  the  added  weight  with 
your  employer  which  enables  you 
to  demand  an  advance  and  get  it. 

Facts  are  facts.  You  are  be¬ 
ing  weighed  every  day.  Don  7  be 
found  Iv anting!  Fill  out  the 
coupon  at  once. 

Act  NOW. 


1  Bookkeeper 

2  Stenographer 

3  Advertisement  Writer 

4  Show  Card  Writer 
6  Window  Trimmer 

6  Commercial  Law  (or 

Stenographers 

7  Illustrator 

8  Civil  Service 

9  Chemist 

If)  Textile  Mill  Supt. 

11  Electrician 

12  Electrical  Engineer 

13  Mechanical  Draftsman 
11  Telephone  Engineer 
15  Electric  Lighting  Supt 
18  Mechanical  Engineer 

17  Surveyor 

18  Stationary  Engineer 


19  Civil  Engineer 

20  Building  Contractor 

21  Architect  Draftsman 

22  Architect  , 

23  Structural  Engineer  ' 

24  Bridge  Engineer  ,  ' 

25  Mining  Engineer  ' 


/  International 
/  Correspondence 
/  Schools, 

✓  '  Box  1198  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain  without  further 
,  •  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the 
position  numbered - 


Name. 

Street  and  No._ 
City 


State 


The  Breakfast  Food 

With  a  Real  Taste 


The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions—  The  Two-Hor 


'n 


GOOD  EVERY  MORNING 


So  delicious  that  you  will 
want  it  for  luncheon  also 


3ood  with  milk 


Better  with  cream 


Ask  Your  Grocer  To-day  for  a  Package  of 


Phonograph 
— On  Trial 

IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that  gives  you  all 
the  sound  vibrations  correctly  and  ac¬ 
curately  reproduced. 

The  Duplex  gets  all  the 
volume  of  music ;  other 
phonographs  get  but  half. 

Not  only  do  you  get  more 
volume  but  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone —clearer,  sweeter, 
more  like  the  original. 

Our  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated 

Free  Catalogue 

will  explain  fully  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t  — 

allow  anyone  to  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other 
make  of  phonograph  without  first  sending  for 
our  catalogue. 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  nor  in  stores. 
Ue  are  Actual  Manufacturers,  not  jobbers, 
and  sell  only  direct  from  our  factory  to  the 
user  eliminating  all  middlemen’s  profits.  That 
ts  why  we  are  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
the  best  phonograph  made  for  only  $39.85 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  long 
with  17-in.  bell.  Cabinet 
18  in.  x  14  in.  x  IO  in. 

Freight 
Prepaid 


Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex 
would  cost  $100. 

7  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  allow  you  seven  days’  free  trial  in  your 
own  home  in  which  to  decide  whether  you  wish  to 
keep  it  or  not.  If  the  machine  does  not  make  good  our 
every  claim— volume,  quality,  saving,  satisfaction- 
just  send  it  back.  We’ll  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

If  you  object  to  sending  cash  you  may  deposit  it  in 
trust  with  your  banker,  merchant  or  postmaster  to 
be  returned  to  you  if  the  machine  is  not  satisfactory 
to  you.  You  are  the  only  judge.  As  we  pay  freight 
both  ways  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  will  interest  you. 


__  ^  *  a,  a,  vataiuguc  win  luteresb  you. 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


exhibiting  motion 

■g_prohtj  on  small  wveftmcnl  Experience  easily  acquired  Fairs,  schools,  Y.  M  I - 

_c.  A  s,  churches,  lodges  and  theatres  offer  unlimited  field.  I 
k'lneirwx-Yvp—  complete  I 

nor^ 


PICTURES 


— " —  no  ""?■  * - 

—  — pr  TT  f'5.00  Up;  endless  variety  ol  films— 50  feet 

or  more— I  zc.  and  I  5c.  per  foot  Write  for  free  information  and  Kinetoscope  Catalog  A 
Ff.  rn  Oi -anon  NJ  ?  K.  _  ..  -  5 


ilrnic  /Vi,  w  c-Y.'  ~  A  ^  "  r,,c  lor  rrcc  information  and  Kinetoscope  Catalog  A. 

IE.DIS  ON  MFG.  CO  .  Orange  .N  .J  .NowVonK.ChicafoIondon? 


:00K’S  Malto-Rice,  1 5  Cents  j  Inventors 

'  (II  ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  st 


We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
■I  to  order;  largest  equip- 

U  ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  cncc 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  riyLL 
.  THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


1  A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASHING  MACHINE 

:Does  the  Work  of  20  Men 

1  with  brushes,  aud  does  it  better.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  5  which  is  free. 

J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR,  108  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The 

HEART 

oF  the 


Every  t.  me  your  engine 
misses  fire  every  part  of 
your  car  is  racked  and  jolted. 
The  pounding  of  an  engine  that  is  missing  fire 
puts  the  transmission  out  of  alignment  and  dete¬ 
riorates  every  part  of  your  equipment. 

An  $8,000  car  with  poor  ignition  gives 
you  much  less  traveling  value  than  a 
$2,000  car  with  perfect  ignition. 

Perfect  Ignition  is  Witherbee  Ignition 

The  WITHERBEE  BATTERY  fulfills  every 
ignition  demand,  delivering  a  hot  snappy  spark  of 
full  voltage  up  to  the  last  hour  of  its  amperage.  Re¬ 
charging  is  accomplished  anywhere  at  any  time  nta 
small  expense  and  the  WITHERBEE  BATTERY 
improves  every  time  it's  charged  and  discharged. 

SAFE,  ECONOMICAL.  EFFICIENT,  SURE 

Send  for  booklet  No.  8  on  ignition  troubles,  their 
causes  and  remedies.  The  booklet  is  valuable,  fits 
your  vest  pocket  and  is  free  for  the  asking. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 
541  West  43d  Street  New  York  City 

BRANCHES:  1426  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  510  Conti¬ 
nental  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  260  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit. 


Write  Me 
A  Postal 

for  a  Price 

Say— Quote  me  prices  on  your  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  That’s  all  you  need 
to  do.  I  will  send  you  free  my  big  1907 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book.  It  is  big¬ 
ger  and  better  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  contains  photographs 
of  over  125  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— 
also  photographs  of  a  full  line 
high-grade  Harness.  I  will  quote 
you  direct  prices  from  my  factory 
which  will  save  you  from  30%  to  50% 
on  High-Grade  Split  Hickory  Buggies. 

I  Sell  Direct  to  Y ou  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
This  is  my  1907  Split  Hickory  Rubber  Tired  Runabout. 
Has  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other  Runabout 
on  the  market — 40$  more.  All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
are  made  to  order,  giving  you  choice  of  finish  and 
other  options.  Write  me  a  postal 
today.  Now,  while  you 
think  about  it. 

Address  me  jier'oually. 

H.  C.  PHELPS 
Pres.  The 
Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station  274 
Cincinnati,  O. 


How  the  Conklin  Pen 
Fills  Itself 


The  Conklin  Self-Filling-  Fountain  Pen  really  is  self-filling.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  dipping  an  ordinary  steel  pen  in  an  ink  well  The  ink  reservoir 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  Conklin  Pen  is  made  of  soft  rubber.  The  principle 
of  filling  is  exactly  the  same  as  pressing  the  rubber  bulb  on  the  bother¬ 
some  dropper  with  which  you  must  fill  an  old-fashioned  fountain  pen.^ 

Conklin’s  S*  Fountain  Pen 

jis  the  perfected  fountain  pen.  As  the  illustration  shows,  a  pressure  I 
lof  the  thumb  on  the  Crescent-Filler  compresses  the  reservoir  inside  1 
I  the  barrel  of  the  pen.  The  pressure  released,  the  pen  is  full,  ready  to 
write.  No  complicated  parts,  nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  lose, 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  same  movement  that  fills  the  pen 
cleans  it  The  writing  qualities  are  unequalled.  The  flow  of  ink  per¬ 
fect  from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last  dot.  hook  for  the  Crescent-Filler. 

It  identifies  the  Conklin  Pen  and  protects  yon  against  substitutes. 
TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN— Buy  from  your  dealer  if  lie  handles  the 
Conklin— Best  dealers  everywhere,  Stotioners— Jewelers— Druggists,  handle 
it.  If  your  dealer  does  not,  we  will  send  you  one  direct  postpaid.  Beware  ot 
substitutes— look  for  the  drescent-Flller.  Send  at  once  for  our  handsome, 
illustrated  catalogue,  giving  full  description— that  you  may  see  and 
star/d  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Conklin  Pen — or,  better  still,  order  a 
CONK  LIN  PEN— to-day.  Prices  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $6.00  to  $15.00  It  s  easy  to 
select  by  mail.  Send  steel  pen  to  aid  ns  in  selecting  gold  pen  to  suit  your  hand. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO.,  116  Manhattan  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Denver.  Oakland,  Cal.  London,  Eng.  Melbourne,  Aus. 


Crescent-Filler  Ed?” 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  P.  WHITMAN  &SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

— - — .nri,  —  - 

Near=Brussels  Art=Rugs,$3J 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Storm  Proof  Buggy 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


A  Rig  for  Men 
Who  Drive  in 
All  Weathers 

A  top  that 
gives  perfect 
safety  from  all 
storms  and  quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather— one 
buggy  for  every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Write  for  catalog  P  giving  all  details. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.50 

9  x  7*4  ft. 

4.00 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.50 

9  x  10*4  R- 

5.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.50 

9x15  ft. 

6.50 

Beautiful  anti  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  he  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  seDt  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  B  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Get  the  smokeless,,  odorless  “Cleveland 
Vapor  light,  that  gives  a  safe,  bright, 
clear  light  at  only  a  cent  an  evening- 
cheapest  and  best  light  in  the  world,  rrove  at 
our  risk — money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  5  ow 
to  your  friends  ami  neighbors  they 
want  one,  and  we’ll  allow  a  commis-  .  \  A 
sion  on  their  purchases,  putting  VvN  1 
money  in  your  pocket.  Write  now  ^ 
for  catalog  and  particulars. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  -5 
LIGHT  CO. 

2227  Ashland  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 

m 


T’lIC  D  A  DV  D  AMD!  CD  an  everblooming.  perfectly  hardy  rose,  a  sturdy,  erect 

lrlL  dAdI  KAlTiDLEilV,  little  bush,  growing  two  feet  high,  literally  covered 
with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  the  entire  season.  Mail  size,  10c,  3  for ‘25c,  Send 
for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything  of  the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn, 
Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  \\  e  send  by  mail,  post- 
paid,  Seeds,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Roses  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  168- Page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  53  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  490,  Painesville,  Ohio 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 

Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  f*>r  men  with 
xr/mxy  small  capital. 

We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  N. — / 
mtfits  and  explicit  instvrerions  ot  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
,nd  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches.  Pul.lic  Schools, 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
3upply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  t  ree, 
rhleaixo  Projecting  Co-  225  ltearlinrn  St.,  Dept  lot,.  (  hlcago 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD 


Concrete 
Blocks 

Make  them 
|  yourself. 

Save  half  the 
.cost.  We 
_ _ _  'furnish  in¬ 
structions  and  equipment  at  small  cost.  ^ 

PETTYJOHN  MACHINE 

the  standard,  simple,  cheap,  thoroughly  practical.  Sand,  water, 
Portland  cement,  only  materials  required.  Buildings,  handsome, 
comfortable,  durable.  '  Worth  careful  investigation.  W  nte  us  now. 

TIM  PETTYJOHN  CO  ,  640  N.  Sixlli  St..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


on  the  roll,  might  amount  to  from  $i2,ooo,ooo_  to  $15,000,000  for  the  first  year, 
continuing  on  a  diminishing  scale  for  the  next  five  years. 

A  very  interesting  and  pleasing  situation  developed  during  the  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill  as  originally  framed  described  the  struggle  between  North 
and  South  as  the  “war  of  the  rebellion.”  Senator  Carmack  of  Tennessee  pro¬ 
tested  against  that  designation,  and  offered  an  amendment  changing  it  to  “civil, 
war”  Senator  McCumber  accepted  the  amendment,  but  even  “civil  war”  did  not 
suit  Senator  Money  of  Mississippi,  who  thought  the  contest  should  be  describee 
as  “the  war  between  the  States.”  “It  was  in  no  sense  a  civil  war,”  he  asserted 
“it  was  a  war  between  sovereign  States.”  Mr.  McCumber  and  others  disagree! 
with  that  proposition,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  other 
border  States  the  population  was  divided,  sending  men  to  both  sides,  so  that  1 
was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  civil  war.  A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  bj 
Northern  and  Southern  Senators,  some  defending  one  view  and  some  another 
but  all  displaying  the  most  cordial  good  feeling  and  the  highest  patriotism.  Sen 
ator  Scott  of  West  Virginia  became  the  centre  of  a  fraternizing  group  when  h, 
told  the  story  of  a  Confederate  soldier  who  was  killed  and  buried  at  his  mountaii 
home  with  the  Confederate  flag  wrapped  around  him.  In  1898  his  son  was  killei 
at  San  Juan  Hill,  brought  home  to  the  mountain  cabin  and  buried  beside  hi 
father  with  his  coffin  wrapped  in  “the  flag  of  a  united  country— the  Stars  am 
Stripes”  “I  believe,”  added  Senator  Scott,  “there  is  not  a  Senator  on  the  othe 
side  who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  the  difference  between  the  States  is  repre 
sented  in  those  two  graves  where  the  father  and  the  son  were  buried,  and  wher 
the  friends  gathered  about  those  two  graves  in  that  country  churchyard,  eac 
having  died  believing  he  was  right.”  _>  .  .. 

The  change  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  by  the  action  of  a  Kepublica 
majority  the  Senate  once  dominated  by  Ben  Wade^and  Thaddeus  Stevens  wi 
know  only  a  “civil  war”  and  no  longer  a  “rebellion.” 


A  NEW  KING  OF  KINGS 

After  gaining  a  constitution  Persia 
has  a  peaceful  change  of  rulers 


MUZAFFER-ED-DIN,  the  first  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes  to  rule  Pers 
as  a  constitutional  monarch,  gave  up  his  fight  for  life  on  January  8,  and  h 
son,  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-fou 
The  late  Shah,  like  his  father,  Nasr-ed-din,  was  a  great  traveler,  and  progress^ 
according  to  his  somewhat  foggy  lights.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  rule  over 
“buffer  state,”  whose  independence  was  the  football  of  powerful  neighbors.  Ru 
sia  being  the  nearer,  and  apparently,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  more  powerfi 
naturally  gained  a  predominant  influence  at  his  court,  although  England  was  ab 
to  maintain  the  leading  position  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gu: 
Russia’s  misfortunes  in  the  war  with  Japan  not  only  dispelled  a  good  part  of  tl 
terror  of  her  name  in  Persia,  but  made  England  herself  less  apprehensive  of  li 
designs,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  replacement  of  the  old  rivalry  by  an  Ang! 

Russian  understanding.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

There  were  some  fears  that  the  new  Shah  might  not  have  a  peaceful  acce 
sion  to  the  throne,  but  these  were  happily  disappointed.  He  obtained  the  horna; 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  royal  princes  and  the  high  officials,  and  the  people  receivj 
the  news  of  the  change  of  rulers  quietly.  The  country  is  practically  under  Lur 
pean  control.  Belgians  collect  the  customs  revenues  and  Germany  is  trymg 
extend  her  commercial  influence,  but  as  long  as  England  and  Russia  continue 
act  in  harmony  they  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  kingdom. 


A  STATE  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  N  EW  YORK? 

Revolutionary  financial  ideas  advanced 
the  Tax  Commissioners  of  the  Empire  Sti 


WHEN  the  framers  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill  embodied  in  that  measure, 
modest  little  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  incomes  over  $4,000 
vear  they  were  denounced  as  Socialists  in  disguise,  and  the  capitalists  p 
ticularly  affected  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  majority  of  01 
o  declare  the  law  unconstitutional.  The  centre  of  opposition  was  New  York  N 
he  counsel  of  the  New  York  State  Tax  Commission  has  prepared  a  bill  for  a  St 
income  tax,  not  limited  to  two  per  cent,  but  graduated  from  one  per  cent  up i 
no  less  than  twenty.  The  exemption  is  fixed  at  $500.  instead  of  $4,000,  as  m 
Wilson  bill  From  $500  to  $10,000  incomes  are  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  « 
per  cenE  from  $io.oo05  to  $25,000  at  two,  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  at  five  fr; 
Sen ooo  to  $100000  at  ten.  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  at  fifteen,  and  above  $200,' 
at°twentv  per  cent.  The  comparative  amounts  to  be  paid  on  incomes  of  van 
sizes  unde/ the  Wilson  law  and  the  proposed  New  York  law  would  run  like  tl 


INCOME 


WILSON  LAW 


$1,000 

4,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 

(Carnegie) 

40,000,000 

(Rockefeller) 


Nothing 


$120 

420 

920 

1.920 

3.920 
19,920 

299,920 


NEW  YORK  BILL 


$5 

35 

95 

395 

1.645 

6.645 

21,645 

181,645 

2,981,645 


999,920 


9,981,645 


«  will  fie  fit  a  glance  .tat  & 

'few  Jersey.  It  .s  not  P.  .  The  maioritv  of  the  commission 

tance  taxes,  going  up  in  some  ca.  a(juate(j  “habitation  tax,”  based  on 

ThaT^maffsB  gal1ged  by  the  kind  °f  h0USe  heil!4 


purposes  where  milk  or  cream  is  required.— Ido. 


30 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tours 


Delights 


Care- 


Free 


Travel 


nirl  MpviVn  MARDI  GRAS  and 
vlu  Mexico  GRAND  CANYON 

California 
Mardi  Gras  ne™r°^yeans 

Florida  FEBRUARY  5,  19,  MARCH  5 

Pinehurst  FEBRUARY  15 

Old  Point  Comfort 

RICHMOND,  WASHINGTON 

February  23,  March  9,  23,  April  6 

Washington 


FEBRUARY  7 

GRAND  CANYON 
and  COLORADO 

FEBRUARY  26 


January  17,  February  7,  21, 
March  14,  28,  April  4,  18,  May  2 

($12.00  or  $14.50  covers  necessary  expenses  from  New  York,  according  to 
hotel  selected) 


For  Descriptive  Itineraries  Giving  Full  Information  and  Rates 

Apply  to  Ticket  Agents,  or  address  C.  STUDDS,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
263  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or 


J.  R.  WOOD 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


GEO.  W.  BOYD 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphu 


Gracious  Hospitality 

Here  and  there  is  one  who  rises  above  those 
about  her  as  a  gracious  hostess. 

Her  afternoons  are  always  enjoyable — her 
evenings  brilliant — her  dinners  never  to  be  forgotten. 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

are  aids  to  gracious  hospitality — a  touch  of  bright¬ 
ness  —  something  different,  something  fascinating. 
Nabisco  is  always  ready  to  lend  its  charm  as  a 
dessert  confection  or  as  a  light  refreshment  with  ice 
or  sherbet. 

In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


A 


“Washington’s  Birthday  Party” 


Are  you  at  a  loss  to  think  of  ways  in  which  to 
mtertain  your  friends? 

Entertaining  attractively  is  difficult,  but  we  are 
sending  the  solution  to  the  vexing  question  free 
o  those  who  write  for  it.  Our  book  “Entertain- 
ng  with  Cards”  pictures  and  describes  many 
love!  and  delightful  ways  to  entertain. 

For  instance,  it  suggests  this  form  of  entertain- 
nent  so  appropriate  to  Washington's  Birthday: 

Let  your  invitations  be  dainty  cards  bearing  a 
imall  silhouette  or  sketch  of  George  Washington 
ind  the  following: 

"Come,  ye  dames  of  highest  station. 

Come,  ve  maidens  young  and  fair. 

Lend  your  beauty. 

Lend  your  graces. 

Flashing  eyes, 

Bepowdered  hair. 

Lend  your  wit,  your  smiles, 
your  laughter. 

Beauty  spots  and 
Dimples  rare: . 

’Tis  the  nation’s 
Father's  birthday. 

Patriots,  dames  and  maids 
be  there.” 

Guests  may  be  asked  to 
ittend  ”en  costume”  if  you 
hoose.  Colonial  orpatriotic 
iecorations  present  a  pretty  effect  in  the  home. 

The  tally  cards  may  be  painted  to  represent  big 
ed  cherries,  or  paper  hatchets  may  be  used  with 
ed,  white  and  blue  stars  for  scoring. 

An  effective  center-piece  for  the  refreshment 
able  is  a  miniature  tree  laden  with  artificial  cher- 
ies.  In  a  gash  in  the  tree  a  tiny  hatchet  may  be 
■laced.  The  menu  may  include  cherry  punch  and 
:es,  brandied  and  conserved  cherries  for  garnish- 
ig,  hatchet-shaped  sandwiches,  salad  in  cocked 
ats,  etc.  For  prizes,  silhouettes  of  George  and 
larthaVV ashington — a  burnt-wood  photo  frame  or 
-uit  bowl  decorated  with  cherries,  Martha  Wash- 
lgton  plate— or  in  silver,  a  copy  of  the  Washing- 
yn  candlesticks,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  salt 
ellar,  tray,  cuff  buttons  or  sword. 


Congress  Cards  used  at  the  head  table  should 
be  George  and  Martha  Washington  backs,  and  at 
the  various  other  tables  other  Colonial  and  Indian 
backs  should  be  used.  You  should  use  Congress 
Cards,  which  are  designed  especially  for  such  enter¬ 
tainments  and  reflect  the  da>n»y  art  of  Colonial 
days.  You  should  use  Congress  Cards  because 
Congress  Cards  are  made  to  please  observant  peo¬ 
ple  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  "fitness  of 
things  ’—Congress  Cards,  because  they  possess  a 
playing  quality  wnich  is  necessary  to  good  enter¬ 
tainment— Congress  Cards  because  they  please 
people  who  abhor  clumsiness  and  can  easily  avoid 
it  with  Congress  Cards. 

Congress  Cards  are  the  finest— the  handsomest 
cards  made  today  —  dainty, 
flexible  —  thin  as  wafers  of 
ivory— yet  firm  and  easy  to 
handle.  All  the  essentials 
to  attractive  entertainment 
and  good  playing  quality 
are  found  in  Congress 
Cards. 

Get  Congress  Cards  and 
issue  your  invitations  to  a 
Washington’s  Birthday 
Party  or  one  of  the  other 
entertainments  described  in  the  free  book  we  want 
to  send  you. 

Get  Congress  Cards  of  any  dealer— a  hundred 
different  designs  and  color  schemes  to  select  from. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  back  you  want, 
we  will  send  a  sample  pack  of  Congress  Cards 
for  50c. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing 
expense,  or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of 
Congress  Cards  and  we  will  send  book  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  Congress  Card  back  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
free  if  you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form 
of  card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for 
card  parties  not  found  in  our  book,  "Entertaining 
with  Cards.” 


ongress 
Cards 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co..  St£jon  Cincinnati,  O. 
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unparalleled  success  of 
Murad  is  a  triumph  of  skill 
in  blending  the  fine  qualities  of 
selected  Turkish  tobaccos. 

MURAD 

CIGARETTES 


introduced  an  ideal  combination  of  full- 
flavored  richness  and  mellow  mildness  which 
immediately  won  favor  with  all  smokers.  The 
perfect  harmony  of  this  blend  has  made  Murad 
Cigarettes 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD”  • 

10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


COPYRIGHT  -  1906-  WASH&URN  -CR05&Y 


Are  You  Opinionated  ? 


You  ought  to  be. 

Especially  about  f  lour. 
Many  blame  the  oven- 
Manyblamethecook- 
All  the  time  its  apt 
to  be  the  flour. 

Give  a  carpenter  rusty  nails  - 
dull  saws  -  nicked  chisels ! 
Ask  him  for  good  work  1 
Ik’s  just  as  absurd  to 
expect  good  work  of  a 
cook  i  f  she  has  poor  flour. 

Give  her  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR. 

Her  delicious  bread  and 
biscui  t  will  be  ample  reward. 


WASHBURN  -  CROSBY’S 

Gold  Medal  Flour 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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THE  GOSSIPS 


PRICE  10  CENTS 
$5.20  A  YEAR 


SUCCESS  in  any  business  comes  from  knowing  what  people  want; 
and  in  providing  it  for  them.  That’s  the  way  we  have  built  up 
this  clothing  business.  We  know  that  every  man  wants  good 
clothes;  every  man  thinks  the  clothes  he  buys  are  as  good  as  he  can 
get  for  the  money,  or  he  wouldn’t  buy  them.  There’s  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  good  clothes  are;  and  as  to  what  you  have  to  pay  for 
them;  but  clothes-goodness  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  opinion,  and  the 
price  is  based  on  the  facts,  not  on  what  you  think  about  them. 

We  know  that  all  men  consider  all-wool  as  best  in  clothing;  and 
want  it  in  the  clothes  they  buy.  We  know  that  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  clothing  now  being  sold  and  worn  is  not  all-wool,  but  is  part  cotton; 
in  some  cases  seventy-five  per  cent  cotton.  Think  of  it!  Nine -tenths 
of  the  men  buying  inferior  clothes;  goods  adulterated  and  cheapened 
with  cotton. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  many  men  are  apparently  willing  to 
buy  and  wear  this  cotton-mixed  trash,  we  use  none  but  all-wool,  or 
wool-and-silk  fabrics.  We  put  with  these  fabrics  the  best  of  other  ma¬ 
terials — linings,  trimmings,  etc.,  the  things  that  show,  and  the  things  that 
dont  show— haircloth,  canvas,  tailoring,  etc.  We  make  our  clothes  in 
our  own  clean,  light,  sanitary  shops,  with  our  own  employes;  expert  tail¬ 
ors.  Naturally  we  are  correct  style  makers;  we  know  what  men  want  in 
style  as  well  as  in  quality. 

In  other  words,  we  hold  that  the  highest  standard  ot  quality  is  not 
too  high  for  the  clothing  business.  Cotton  masquerading  as  wool  is  a  fraud, 
and  we  believe  that  fraud  in  clothes  is  just  as  bad  as  fraud  in  anything  else. 
The  maker  of  clothes  has  as  great  a  moral  obligation  to  the  public  to 
supply  honest  quality,  as  the  producer  oi  food.  We  think  the  wearer  of 
clothes  has  some  responsibility  in  the  matter,  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  If  you  have  no  trustworthy 
assurance  that  your  clothes  are  all  wool,  they’re  probably  part  cotton.  If 
you  want  cotton  mixed  clothes,  all  right;  if  you  dont,  you  needn’t  have 
them. 

Our  label  means  all-wool;  you  can  have  it  if  you  choose.  It’s  a  small 
thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find.  If  you  care  to  see  our  Spring 
Style  Book,  send  six  cents;  we’ll  send  the  book  when  it’s  ready. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 
Chicago  Boston  NewYork 
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SOME  POINTS  ON  PAINTS 

Interesting  Information  That  Every  Home  Owner  Should  Know 

By  J.  G.  SCHMIDT,  A.M.,  B.Sc. 


It  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  pigments  makes 
a  better  paint  than  does  any 
single  pigment. 

No  two  of  the  many  pig¬ 
ments  used  in  modern  paint 
making  have  the  same  specific 
gravities  and  physical  proper¬ 
ties.  Therefore,  to  effect  a  per¬ 
fect  union  of  these  differing  pigments,  they  must  be  mixed  together 
and  ground  in  their  dry  state,  again  in  their  paste  form,  and  again  and 
again  in  semi-paste  and  liquid  forms. 

Many  progressive,  painstaking  painters  have  tried  to  make  in  their 
own  shops  better  paints  than  straight  lead  and  oil  mixtures.  They  have 
failed  because  they  have  not  the  mill  equipment  necessary  to  paint  mak¬ 
ing,  and  these  failures  are  largely  responsible  for  the  painters’  prejudice 
against  combination  paints.  They  are  not  disposed  to  acknowledge 
that  the  unsatisfactory  results  are  due  to  the  methods  employed  rather 
than  to  the  pigments  used.  With  the  proper  machinery,  and  necessary 
technical  information,  anyone  can  make  good  paint,  but  no  painters, 
not  even  the  largest  contractor,  consumes  enough  paint  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  efficient  laboratory  and  mill  equipment. 

If  a  white  lead  and  oil  job  goes  wrong,  the  painter  blames  the  oil. 
If  a  prepared  paint  or  combination  lead  job  does  not  wear  well,  the 
painter  blames  the  pigments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  painter  is  some¬ 
times  to  blame.  He  applies  the  paint  in  a  way,  or  at  a  time,  that  makes 
dissatisfaction  inevitable. 

Paint  is  often  applied  immediately  after  a  rain,  or  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  heavy  dew  or  frost.  This  explains  why  three  sides  of  a 
building  will  sometimes  be  in  good  condition,  while  on  one  side,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  the  paint  has  peeled.  Paint  will  not  hold  on  a  damp 
surface.  Natural  moisture  (as  found  in  green  lumber)  is  even  worse  than 
the  dampness  formed  by  rain,  dew  and  frost;  green  lumber  therefore 
should  never  be  painted,  nor  should  painting  be  resumed  after  a  rain, 
nor  in  the  morning  before  the  surface  has  had  ample  time  to  dry. 

Nothing  will  make  paint  hold  on  pitchy  boards.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  draws  the  pitch  to  the  surface;  the  paint  is  loosened,  and  peeling 
results.  Knots  and  pitchy  surfaces  that  are  given  a  coat  of  good  orange 
shellac  will  hold  paint  if  there  is  not  too  much  pitch  beneath.  It  is 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  good  lumber  than  to  use  knotty,  pitchy  stuff, 
and  try  to  keep  it  painted.  A  common  cause  of  paint  peeling  is  poor 
priming  coats.  Ochre  should  never  be  used  as  a  primer.  It  dries 
flint  hard,  and  forms  a  surface  to  which  no  paint  will  adhere.  A 
house  that  has  been  primed  with  ochre  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  trouble¬ 
some  for  years  to  come.  Ochre  has  the  one  virtue  of  being  cheap,  but 
no  good  painter  will  use  ochre.  He  knows  better. 

Many  a  job  of  painting  has  gone  wrong  because  too  much  drier  has 
been  used.  Too  much  drier  in  a  paint  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  It 
either  retards  the  drying,  or,  worse  still,  “burns  up’’  the  oil — “the  life 
of  the  paint.’’  If  all  driers  were  of  the  same  strength  and  all  linseed 
oils  of  the  same  drying  qualities,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  how 
much  driers  should  be  used.  But  some  linseed  oils  dry  slower  than 
others,  and  therefore  require  more  drier.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
driers  are  stronger  than  others,  and  less  of  them  is  needed.  The  painter 
has  no  means  of  determining  the  siccative  (drying)  qualities  of  the  oil, 
or  the  strength  of  the  driers  he  uses.  He  may  use  too  much  or  too 
little  with  equally  unsatisfactory  results.  In  a  modern  paint  factory, 
skilled  chemists  make  scientific  tests  and  practical  demonstrations  which 
determine  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  everything  that  goes 
into  the  paint.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  modern  paint  making. 

Some  of  the  linseed  oil  sold  at  retail  is  adulterated,  and  most  of  it 
lacks  the  age  necessary  to  make  it  good  oil,  and,  while  an  oil  may  be 
strictly  pure,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  fit  for  paint. 

The  present  process  of  manufacture  squeezes  every  drop  of  oil  Tom 
the  flax  seed,  and  with  it  is  extracted  mucilaginous  matter  that  should 
not  go  into  paints.  If  allowed  to  age,  the  greater  part  of  this  mucilag¬ 
inous  matter  settles  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  When  properly  aged 
and  settled,  the  present  day  linseed  oil  is  as  good  as  the  “old-fashioned 
coid  pressed  oil,’’  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

The  mucilaginous  matter  in  new  linseed  oil  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
it  carries  with  it  an  excess  of  free  fatty  acids,  which  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  paint  and  hasten  its  decomposition.  An  excess  of  fatty 
acids  also  retards  the  drying,  which  explains  why  some  linseed  oils  dry 
better  than  others. 


The  oil  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  paint  going  wrong,  because 
the  painter  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  good  or  bad.  If  it 
does  not  smell  of  fish-oil,  or  mineral-oil,  or  some  other  adulterating  oil, 
he  accepts  it  as  all  right.  But  the  prepared  paint  manufacturer  tests 
his  oil.  It  cannot  be  adulterated  without  his  knowing  it.  If  it  is  a 
low-grade  oil,  made  from  musty,  unripe,  or  poor  seed,  chemical  tests 
will  show  it.  You  cannot  deceive  the  expert  chemists  employed  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  large  prepared-paint  factories. 

At  the  factories  of  the  Patton  Paint  Company  there  are  large  storage 
tanks  in  which  the  linseed  oil  is  allowed  to  age.  “Green  oil’’  is  never 
used  in  Sun-Proof  Paint. 

I  have  named  the  principal  causes  of  paints  going  wrong,  and  I 
should  state  that  some  paints  are  more  prone  to  peel,  flake  and  chalk 
than  others. 

Paints  made  exclusively,  or  largely,  of  certain  pigments,  lack  poros¬ 
ity — that  is,  absolutely  no  moisture  can  come  through  the  paint  film, 
and  the  least  dampness  under  the  paint  will  cause  peeling.  It  must  be 
understood  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  draws  the  moisture  out¬ 
ward.  The  minute  pores  in  the  porous  paint  will  exude  moisture  as 
do  the  pores  of  the  skin,  but  they  will  not  absorb  moisture  because 
there  is  no  heat  and  air  back  of  the  paint. 

TheN  porosity  of  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paint  is  one  of  its  strongest 
points  of  merit.  Because  of  its  porosity,  it  will  not  blister,  peel  or 
scale  under  conditions  that  render  other  paints  well-nigh  valueless. 
White  lead  has  some  points  of  excellence  not  possessed  by  any  other 
pigment.  It  has  exceptional  opacity  (covering  qualities),  is  a  good 
drier  and  works  easily  under  the  brush.  The  fact  that  white  lead  works 
easily  under  the  brush  is  one  reason  why  practical  painters  like  it.  A 
lazy  painter  has  no  use  for  a  paint  that  “pulls.’’  Such  a  paint  must  be 
well  brushed,  which  means  more  labor  and  harder  work.  While  some 
painters  do  not  like  this,  it  is  nevertheless  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
more  a  paint  is  brushed  the  longer  will  it  last. 

But  white  lead  has  some  faults.  It  does  not  carry  enough  oil  to 
make  an  enduring  paint,  and  what  little  it  does  carry  is,  when  lead  and 
oil  are  used  alone,  soon  decomposed  by  the  chemical  activity  of  the  lead 
and  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  paint  dries  out  flat  and  soon 
chalks  and  is  blown  or  washed  from  the  building.  This  is  especially 
true  along  the  sea-coast,  where  the  salt-laden  air  effects  a  chemical 
change  in  white  lead,  the  carbonate  of  lead  changing  to  chloride  of 
lead,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  When  this  change  takes  place,  the 
paint  is  washed  from  the  surface  by  the  rains.  That  is  why  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  United  States  Light  House  Board  call  for  a  paint  con¬ 
taining  but  25%  of  white  lead. 

Zinc  carries  from  60  to  70%"  more  oil  than  does  white  lead.  Unlike 
lead,  zinc  is  not  affected  by  chemical  action  when  united  with  linseed 
oil,  nor  is  it  injured  by  the  gases  and  atmospheric  elements  which  so 
quickly  destroy  lead.  The  sulphurous  gases  which  blacken  white  lead, 
whiten  zinc.  White  lead,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  alone  where  it 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  gases  arising  from  burning  wood  and  coal. 

Zinc  also  has  its  faults.  It  would  be  an  ideal  paint  pigment  were  it 
not  that  it  dries  too  hard,  lacks  elasticity  and  porosity. 

Of  the  inert  pigments  used  in  paint  making,  silica  is  unquestionably 
the  best.  It  is  an  absolutely  inert  pigment — unaffected  by  chemical 
action  or  change;  it  is  the  basic  element  of  glass;  it  is  the  best  natural 
wood  filler  known;  it  carries  more  oil  than  lead,  and  did  it  have  greater 
covering  qualities,  would  alone  make  a  splendid  paint  because  of  its 
permanence. 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Silica,  mixed  in  scientifically  accurate  proportions, 
and  thoroughly  ground,  form  the  pigment  base  of  the  well-named,  far- 
famed  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints,  to  which  are  added  aged  linseed  oil, 
turpentine  drier,  and  the  best  coloring  pigments  obtainable.  Each 
batch  of  Sun-Proof  Paint  receives  six  grindings  and  mixings,  and  the 
paint  thus  produced  has  the  covering  and  good  working  qualities  of 
lead,  the  spreading  and  oil  carrying  capacity  of  zinc,  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  and  binding  qualities  of  silica. 

There  is  no  paint  so  well  balanced  as  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paint.  It 
contains  enough  oil  to  make  a  perfect  paint  film,  and  just  the  right 
amount  of  pigment  to  cover  perfectly  and  protect  the  oil.  It  is  an 
economical  paint  because  it  is  an  enduring  paint.  It  is  enduring  because 
it  is  made  by  paint  experts  who  guard  jealously  a  well-earned  reputation. 

The  manufacturers  of  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paint  have  done  much  to 
disseminate  reliable  paint  information.  They  are  willing  at  all  times  to 
answer  the  paint  queries  of  paint  consumers.  Beautiful  color  cards  and 
interesting  literature  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Patton  Paint 
Company,  216  Lake  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER'S 


..jiyiiillmfilipiiljl! 


0rie  ( ■/ )  y/\  -fT.  f//»cA/'j(lef  ffAecmtrce 

T®  U)  STon  Q%™4  ^oa/ 


(A  DOCTOR’S  PRESCRIPTION— GUARANTEED  AS  A  SURE 
CURE  FOR  COLD  HOUSES  AND  BIO  COAL  BILLS) 


I 
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N  the  economy  of  days,  February,  the  shortest  month  of  the  twelve,  is 
the  longest  on  the  coal  pile.  In  the  economy  of  heating  equipment,  not 
only  in  February,  but  all  other  months — nothing  compares  with  the  Under¬ 
feed  Furnace  in  marvelously  low  cost  of  maintenance.  Wherever  Jack 
Frost  leaves  his  autograph,  it  is  a  matter  of  real  live  news  to  know  that  the 

Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

It  is  upon  the  cornerstone  of  a  wealth  of  testimony  to  this  saving  truth 
that  we  have  built  and  are  operating //?£  largest  furnace  plant  in  the  world. 
Every  Underfeed  Furnace  sold  has  been  in  effect  a  first-class  salesman  for 
us.  The  Underfeed,  with  all  the  fire  on  top,  consumes  smoke  and  gases, 
wasted  in  all  other  furnaces,  and  gets  as  much  heat  out  of  cheap  slack  and 
low  grade  coal  as  highest  grade  anthracite  will  yield.  The  difference  in 
cost  represents  net  profit  to  you. 

Illustration  shows  how  coal  is  forced  up  under  fire— which  burns  on  top.  Our  Underfeed 
Booklet,  which  fully  describes  it  will,  with  fac-simile  testimonials,  be  gladly  sent  YOU. 
Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  at  your  command — FREE. 
Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co.,  328  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Our  Agency  Proposition  is  a  Plum  for  Dealers.  WRITE  FOR  IT 

Dr.  Bert  M.  Bristol,  of  Groton,  Mass. ,  prescribes 
the  UNDERFEED  as  a  sure  cure  for  COLD 
houses  and  BIG  coal  bills.  He  writes: 

“The  UNDERFEED  Furnace  which  you  in¬ 
stalled  for  me  is  heating  my  ten  room  house  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  at  a  saving  of  one-half 
on  the  old  furnace.  Besides  that,  the  old  fur¬ 
nace  never  thoroughly  heated  the  house.  As 
near  as  1  can  figure  $60.00  worth  of  pea  coal 
will  run  me  all  winter,  when  previously  I  used 
to  pay  $125.00  to  $140.00  for  my  winter’s  coal 
supply.  One  thing  that  has  especially  pleased 
me  is  the  entire  absence  of  gas  in  the  house. 
There  is  no  way  that  you  can  possibly  have 
the  dampers  or  drafts  and  throw  gas  through 
the  house,  as  it  seems  to  be  consumed  when  it 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  coal.  There  is  no 
other  furnace  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  will 
keep  up  with  it  in  this  respect.  Another  thing 
that  has  especially  pleased  me  is  the  way  it 
holds  fire.  Several  times  last  winter  in  the 
coldest  weather  I  left  it  for  36  hours  and  found 
it  all  right  on  my  return.  Those  in  the  house 
only  adjusted  the  dampers  as  necessary.” 


— 


Are  You  Trying  for 

That  $500  Prize? 


LAST  month  we  offered  in  this  magazine 
prizes  aggregating  $1770,  of  which  $500 
was  the  first  prize,  for  the  best  letters  written 
on  and  about 

Eaton’s  Hot-Pressed  V ellum 

that  new  style  in  writing  paper  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  popular.  If  you  did  not  see  this  ad 
in  this  magazine  for  January,  get  a  copy,  or, 
better  still,  write  to  us  for  complete  information. 

Everyone  who  can  write  a  good  letter  has  a  chance  to  win  one  of 
these  very  attractive  prizes,  but  the  nicest  thing  about  this  contest  is  not 
so  much  the  chance  to  win  one  of  the  prizes  as  it  is  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  such  a  luxurious  writing  paper  as  Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed  Vellum. 

Nearly  every  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Eaton’s  Hot-Pressed 
Vellum,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it  of  your  dealer  and  would  like  to  see 
it  quickly,  send  25  cents  for  a  half-size  box,  containing  samples  of  two 
popular  sizes. 

EATON-HURLBUT  PAPER  CO. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Through 
The  Storm 

the  lighthouse  shines.  During  the  year  1906, 
while  subjected  to  criticism  just  and  unjust,  the 
M  utual  Life  paid  for  death  claims  and  endowments  over 
26  million  dollars.  After  the  storm  the  lighthouse  stands. 
To-day,  under  a  new  management  that  has  cheerfully  con¬ 
formed  to  every  new  legal  requirement,  and  carefully  in¬ 
stalled  every  possible  economy,  the  Mutual  Life  stands  before 
policyholders  arvl  public  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever. 

The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance 
Company 

has  never  had  its  solvency  questioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  great  solidity 
and  strength  have  caused  wonder  in  the  financial  world. 
With  its  vast  resources  and  great  advantages  employed 
solely  in  the  policyholder’s  interest,  still  more  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  time  on.  To  get  behind  its  protection 
and  to  get  the  benefit  of  its  economies  is  surely  wise. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York 
N.  Y. 


HOLIDAY  CLEARANCE!  Without  Money  and  on  Approval 

I  t  ■!  D  LI*  For  twelve  years  I  have  been  in  the  publishing  business,  selling  my  books  at 

Important:  lo  tnc  rUDllC  wholesale  to  jobbers  and  trade  agents.  I  own  and  operate  my  own  bindery, 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  country.  Beginning  NOW,  I  intend  to  deal  directly 
with  the  PUBLIC.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  three  large  publishing  houses  recently,  and  my  bindery  ar¬ 
rangements  with  several  others,  I  can  temporarily  offer  the  following  bargains  at  the  most  UNHEARD-OF  prices, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  send  the  goods  ON  APPROVAL,  without  money,  until  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are 
getting  the  greatest  book  BARGAIN  ever  offered. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  THESE  SETS 

It  is  a  condition  of  all  accepted  orders,  that  I  deliver  prepaid 
for  examination,  books  numbers  of  which  are  marked  in  the  cou 


FREE! 


A  $3.00  De  Luxe  set 
of  EUGENE  FIELD’S 
WORKS  sent  FREE 


DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  ORDER  BY  NUMBER  NOTE  THE  PRICES 

Regular 

Subscription 

Price 

Special 

Clearance 

Prices 

No. 

WORKS  OF  EUGENE  FIELD,  4  Vols.,  Ribbed  Cloth 

$3.00 

Free 

Privately  printed  in  London  (very  rare) 

nriontnl  Tolxxc  fir  1  only afewsets,eomplete.undtlteraIlytrans- 

V/rienidl  l  Cilto  OC  J  |«ited.  De  Luxe  edition  limited  to  1000  set* 

Arabian  Nights  [ii  vSfc  §loi£r«'i«n  Moro'cco 

$150.00 

225.00 

$44.25 

75.00 

1 

2 

LAURENCE  STERNE  j  6  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

(Only  29  Sets )  I  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$22.50 

27.00 

$9.75 

12.50 

3 

4 

FIELDING  .....  J  6  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

( Only  33  Sets )  j  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$22.50 

27.50 

$9.75 

12.50 

5 

6 

rxccrxc  (Only  41  Sets)  1  8  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

Dtf-Uh  (Only  27  Sets)  |  8  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$30.00 

36.00 

$12.50 

15.75 

7 

8 

BALZAC  (Only  51  Sets)  18  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$72.00 

$35.00 

9 

COOPER  (Only  61  Sets)  12  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$48.00 

$22.50 

10 

KINGSLhY  (Only  19  Sets)  7  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$37.50 

$15.75 

11 

THACKERAY  (Only  11  Sets)  10  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$40.00 

$19.50 

12 

ELIOT  (Only  27  Sets)  8  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$30.00 

$15.75 

13 

CHARLES  READE  (Only  21  Sets)  13  Vols.,  Persian  Morocco 

$65.00 

$24.50 

14 

Emerson  (Only  49  Sets)  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$27.00 

$12.50 

15 

GIBBON’S  ROME  (Only  HU  Sets)  6  Vols.,  %.  Persian  Morocco 

$33.00 

$14.50 

16 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  {Only  32  Sets)  5  Vols.,  3A  Persian  Morocco 

$22.50 

$11.50 

17 

nirvcwc  (Only  61  Sets)  j  20  Vols.,  Cloth 

l_>  1 L. ft. c in  (Only  19  Sets)  (  20  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$51  00 

90.00 

$29.50 

37.50 

18 

19 

eu  A IZCCDC  A  DC  (Only  50  Sets)  j  20  Vols.,  Shot  Silk  . 

bH  Aftfc.br  fc  A  K  L  (Only  21  Sets)  (20  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$60.00 

85.00 

$24.50 

32.50 

20 

21 

cpott  (Only  47  Sets)  (24  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

1  1  (Only  12  Sets)  |  24  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$75.00 

1 10.00 

$29.50 

37.50 

22 

23 

Q*  ______  (Only  19  Sets)  j  10  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

oievenson  (Only  31  Sets)  1  10  Vols.,  Buckram 

$39.00 

30.00 

$19.50 

15.00 

24 

25 

PEPYS  DIARY  (Only  31  Sets)  4  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$27.00 

$11.50 

26 

r-T—  (Only  29  Sets)  (  6  Vols.,  %  Persian  Morocco 

SMOLLtl  *  (Only  18  Sets)  |  6  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

$27.00 

22.50 

$12.50 

9.75 

H7 

28 

TOLSTOI  (Only  10  Sets)  12  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

$30.00 

$18.00 

29 

PRESCOTI  (Only  HI  Sets)  12  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

$30.00 

$18.00 

30 

CARLYLE  (Only  SO  Sets)  1 0  Vols.,  Cloth  . 

$25.00 

$15.00 

31 

DUMAS  i  <  >nly  31  Sets)  10  Vols,  Cloth  . 

$25.00 

$15.00 

32 

SPECIAL!  THESE  SETS  NEVER  SOLD  BEFORE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Ruskin.  12  Volumes,  Cloth.  .  .  Special  Price.  $10.00  |  33  |  Mrs.  Browning.  6  Volumes,  Cloth,  Special  Price,  $6.00  |  35 


Robert  Browning.  12  Volumes,  Cloth.  Special  Price,  $10.00  |  34  I  Tennyson.  10  Volun  Special  Price,  $9.00  |  88 

I  have  a  few  sets  of  each  of  the  last  three  sets  in  full  limp  leather,  siold  tops,  at  only  $1.50  per  volume  fsold  in  sets lonlv). 

All  books  are  sent  charges  prepaid,  subject  to  10  days’  approval.  Right  is  reserved  to  decline  all  orders  wnen 
limited  editions  are  exhausted.  CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD.  On  orders  amounting  to  less  than  $25.00  from  points  west  ot 

the  Mississippi  river,  ten  per  cent  additional  will  be  charged  to  cover  extra  transportation. 

CUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


I  agree  to  pay  for  these  books, 
if  satisfactory,  $1  cash  iu 
March,  1907,  and  $2  monthly 
thereafter,  on  each  set  retained, 
until  the  special  clearance  price 
is  paid  in  full,  when  the  title 
shall  pass  to  me.  If  the  hooks 
do  not  prove  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  I  will  notify  you  within 
ten  days  of  receipt  of  books, 
in  wh;ch  case  they  may  be 
returned  at  the  expense  of 
CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD. 

Send  for  my  Catalog 
of  Bargains. 


Clinton  T.  Brainard,  425  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City.  Please  send  me  the  following 

Nos.  of  the  Sets  in  accordance  with  conditions  stated  above . 


,v-  .VV2  WIRING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION 


Signature  . 

Occupation 
Business  Address ---- 

City  and  State  . . 

Residence  Add  ess 

Deliver  Books  at . 

collier’s 


This  Book 


was  read  by  more  people  during  the  past 
month  than  any  other  single  book  published 
this  season. 

It  is  working  a  revolution  in  man’s  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  scientific 
text-book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
care  of  the  face  as  applied  to  shaving,  and  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  man  who  doesn’t 
wear  a  beard.  It  would  be  worth  a  good  deal 
to  him,  too,  if  he  only  knew  it. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY  TO=DAY 

Mailed  Prepaid  !  Free  of  all  cost  to  you 

In  the  back  are  some  pages  about  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  which  are  worth  reading,  too. 


A  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor  and  the  twelve  double- 
edged  blades  that  come  with  it  will  solve  your 
shaving  problem  for  months  to  come.  Each  blade 
will  give  from  15  to  20  clean  shaves  of  comfort. 
When  at  last  it  commences  to  “pull”  a  little, 
throw  away  the  blade,  like  an  old  pen,  and  slip 
in  a  new  one.  The  razor  itself  will  last  a  life-time 
— extra  blades  cost  about  2  cents  a  week — 50  cents 
for  package  of  ten. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  send  us  $5  for 
standard  “triple-silver”  plated  set  in  handsome 
velvet-lined,  leather-covered  case.  If  after  30  days’ 
trial  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your 
money. 


Just 
Lather — 
and  Shave  I 


No  Stropping 
No  Honing 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 
215  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Will  make  a  FIRST-CLASS 

BOOIC  =  KEEPER 

of  you  in  6  weeks  for  $3  or  RETURN 
MONEY.  1  find  POSITIONS,  too— 
FREE!  WRITE.  J.  H.  GOODWIN, 
Room  236,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  Catalog 
Prices  on  Diamonds 

The  trade  discounts  from 
our  wholesale  catalog  not  only 
to  those  who  buy  for  cash,  but 
also  to  those  who  buy  on  terms. 
— Do  not  buy  a  diamond  or  other 
jewelry  until  you  have  seen  the 
Marshall  catalog  and  compared  values. 


Special 

Diamond  Offer 


Here  is  one  of  several  special 
offers — a  pure  white  diamond  in 
Tiffany  setting.  This  is  a  Mar¬ 
shall  “F”  grade  diamond, 
the  finest  grade  of  diamond 
known  in  the  world,  absolutely 
perfect  in  cut  and  color,  of  un¬ 
surpassed  brilliancy,  and  far  superior  to  the  so-called  highest 
I  grade  carried  by  the  majority  or  jewelers. 

On  terms  $7.30  a  month  1  C 

For  all  cash  in  10  days  S>0/.10 
Comparisons  PROVE;  and  we  will  send  you  this  ring 
on  aj'j>nn>al  prepaid ,  no  money  down ,  no  obligations,  not  a 
cent  to  be  pail  by  you  to  anybody  unless  you  choose  to 
buy  after  thorough  examination. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Copy  this  Order  Form  Today 


Our  108-page  wholesale  catalog  lists  over  1100  . 

articles  in  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  cut  glass,  //  -O' 
silver,  etc.,  and  quotes  the  trade  discounts. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  this  catalog  and  figure  /  Cw  Q  ^ 
|  the  discount.  W rite  today.  , '  .oJV'  V? 


"  V 

».  '  fV 


Geo.  E.  Marshall 

(Incorporated) 

w.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Pres.  -  'jp  -tS"., 

A.  S.  True,  Sec. 

Chicago  / 

llk-  y 

' . 

'  (,t0'  /W  y 


COVER  DESIGN.  “THE  GOSSIPS’’ 
A  RETROSPECT  OF  JANUARY  . 
EDITORIALS 


.  Drawn  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 
Sketches  in  Color  by  F.  T.  Richards 


HON.  BEN-JAMMING  TILLMAN.  Poem  . 

Illustrated  with  a  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kembla 

THE  KINGSTON  EARTHQUAKE.  Photographs  . 


Wallace  Irwin 


WHY  THE  CANAL  BY  CONTRACT? 

Illustrated  with  a  Photograph 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BOTTLE  .  Double-Page  Drawing  by  A.  B.  Frost  16-17 


Frederick  Palmer 
George  Santayana 


8 

9  r 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Harrison  Rhodes 


AN  EXPLANATION  BY  THE  EDITOR.  Story  . 

Illustrated  by  Jay  Hambidge 

Winner  of  the  $1,000  Prize  in  Collier's  Quarterly  Contest 

ROBERT  E.  LEE.  Poem  ....  Julia  Ward  Howe 


A  LETTER  OF  GENERAL  LEE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  . 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING 


Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards 


18 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Volume  XXXVIII  Number  19  10  Cents  per  Copy  $5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1907  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— Change  of  Address— Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Music 

Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo.  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your 
locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this 
work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write:  “Wish  I  had 
known  of  your  school  before.”  “Have  learned  more 
in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons 
than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a 
great  deal  less  expense.”  “Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.”  “The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the  least 
trouble  to  learn.”  One  minister  writes:  “As  each 
succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  per¬ 
suaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.” 

We  have  been  established  seven  years— have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don’t  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  C.  W.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


FISH 

more  than  any  other  dish 
needs  careful  seasoning.  It 
is  rendered  more  appetizing 
by 

Lea  &  Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  seasoning 
for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish 
Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 
Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

John  Duncans’  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


Leather 


Watch 


m  The  Fob  is  a  little  over  5  in.  lone,  the 
strap  Yi  in.  wide  and  the  pendant  \  Y 
in.  in  diameter.  It  can  be  worn  as  a  watch  fob, 
chatelaine  or  belt  ornament.  You  may  have  any  initial 
you  w'ish.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  fobs  to  boys,  girls, 

Ilf  *f.L  Yrkii»»  men  and  women.  They  are  suitable  for  old  and  young,  for  city  and  coun- 
llO  1  OUl  try  wear.  Fobs  are  strictly  the  style  this  year  everywhere.  We  guaran- 
Inifial  />n  if  tee  substantial,  attractive  and  far  better  value  than  you  can 

iHlllal  Oil  11  buy  at  any  store  even  at  double  the  price.  We  cheerfully  send  your  morey 
rrMTc  back  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We  offer  these  fobs  so  cheap 
LhlN  1  O  rner®Iy  as  an  advertisement.  With  every  fob  we  send  you  a  free  copy 
.  of  our  illustrated  magazine.  Send  us  1*2  cents  in  stamps;  state  the  initial 

fS'  in  you  want.  Write  name,  address  and  ^  m  M  m  ?r¥1t  _  w 

tszJ  Stamps  now — today — or  you  may  forget  it.  0 J1 1 1 L Y 


141  HUNTER  ST. 
OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

at  our  school  and  we  will  guarantee  to  secure  you  a  good  paying  position.  Our  school 
superior  in  every  way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  Fifth  St,, Valparaiso,  Ind 


To  sunny,  old-world 


1  2-day  round  trip  on 

BEE  LINE’S 
New  S.  S.  Brunswick 


including  all  expenses 
while  on  the  boat. 

Lowest  Rates  ' 
Ever  Made 

2  days  in  Havana.  Return 
good  for  six  months 

Optional  trip  to 
Florida  en  route. 
Luxurious  state¬ 
rooms,  finest  of 
cooking,  every 
ocean  comfort. 

Sailings 
Twice  a 
Month 

For  full  information  1 
address 

GEO.  F.  TILTON 
G.  P.  A. 

32  H  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Key  Note  in 

Artistic  Homes 

is  the  color  scheme 

You  may  lavish  money  upon  the  exterior  and  give 
your  architect  carte  blanche  within,  but  it  will  all  be 
very  disappointing  unless  there  is  a  harmonious  tone 
to  the  interior.  This  may  be  had  absolutely  without 
cost  to  you  from  Margaret  Greenleaf,  the  recognized 
American  authority  on  house  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts,  each  a  specialist  in 
one  particular  field,  and  all  in  our  exclusive  service. 
Write  for  particulars  promptly. 

The  exquisite  wood  finishes  which  we  offer  for  in¬ 
teriors  are  absolutely  unattainable  elsewhere,  and 
while  very  beautiful  are  extremely  economical,  and 
thus  adapted  to  the  simplest  cottage  as  well  as  the 
costly  mansion. 

Dead-Lac,  the  remarkable  lustreless  varnish,  that 
we  introduced  three  years  ago,  gives  the  artistic  dead 
finish  so  long  desired  and  then  attained  for  the  first 
time.  Beware  of  imitations.  Insist  upon  having 

the  original  and  best. 

For  ten  cents  (to  cover  postage)  we  will  send  the 
“Home  Ideal”  by  Margaret  Greenleaf  and  a  wood 
panel  showing  an  exquisite  finish  for  floors  or  for 
standing  woodwork,  as  may  be  desired. 

CHICAGO  VARNISH  COMPANY 
33  Dearborn  Av.,  Chicago  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


COPYRIGHT  1604  BY  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  BON 

Shipmates . $.25 

‘‘Shipmates,”  by'].  C.  Leyendecker  is 
beautifully  printed  in  colors,  size  11x12 
inches,  on  fine  art  paper,  pebbled. 
Strong,  effective  and  very  popular. 


Go  to  the  Best  Art,  Picture,  Book,  Sta¬ 
tionery,  or  Department  Store  in  Your 
Town  and  Ask  for  this  Subject.  They 
have  It,  or  They  can  get  It.  Insist 
upon  Seeing  It. 


T  F  your  dealer  will  not  furnish  you 
A  this  picture,  we  will  send  to  your 
address  on  receipt  of  price.  Money 
will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Address  PROOF  DEPARTMENT 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
420  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 


BE  AN  ACTOR 

Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  by  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  139  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5 %  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2.  1907 


AUTO  M  O  B  I  LES 
SiSiliS  u  N  DILI  LS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  AN  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE?  No  commission  to  pay  if  sold  through  our  system. 
Buyers  get  second  hand  cars,  less  dealers’  profits.  Write 
for  our  plan  today.  Williamsport  Automobile  Exchange, 
Locust  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


FORTY  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $200  up.  James 
Plew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STEEL  WHEELS  TO  FIT  ANY  WAGON  OR  CART. 
Made  any  size,  any  width  of  tire.  Also  handy  wagons  ; 
low  wheels  and  wide  tires.  Wood  wagons  with  steel 
wheels,  or  steel  wagons  with  steel  wheels.  Log  wagons 
and  heavy  traction  wagons  of  all  kinds,  for  horses  or 
traction  engine  power.  Steel  axles  of  any  size  and  shape. 
Address  Electric  Wheel  Company,  Box  247,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


1  FOIL  MEN 

a 

CASH  REGISTERS  $60.00  and  upward.  Accurate.  Re¬ 
liable.  High  in  Quality.  The  Hailwood  Leader  at  $125.00 
does  same  work  as  other  makes  costing  twice  as  much. 
Hailwood  Registers  are  sold  through  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  factory,  saving  agents’  commissions  and  expenses. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood  Cash 
Register  Co.,  122  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HAT  MARKS.  A  beautiful  silver  finished  hat  mark 
with  your  initial  hand  engraved.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Can  be  worn  in  any  hat.  Something  new.  Price  10c. 
Croghan  Mfg.  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
af  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
President  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
books  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.*  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  PXINTING.  Harry  Roseland’s  famous 
painting  “The  First  Lesson”  reproduced  in  twelve  colors, 
size  20x27,  sent  for  one  empty  Knox’s  Gelatine  box  and 
ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 
Knox's  Gelatine  is  the  only  brand  that  is  guaranteed  to 
prove  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  C.  B.  Knox,  16 
Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

“STEEL-POLISHED  PERFECTION”  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  is  unlike  al  other  brands.  It  never  shrinks. 
It  presents  a  richly-polished  surface.  Send  for  samples  ami 
an  interesting  booklet  which  tells  how  “Steel-Polished 
Perfection”  is  made  and  why  it  is  better.  John  Schroeder 
Lumber  Co.,  Cape  St.,  Milwaukee. 

WILEY’S  WAXENE  is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove;  antiseptic, 
germ-proof.  Child  can  apply  it.  Send  for  free  sample. 
Wiley  Waxene  Co.,  73  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  10  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  160  miniature  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington,  and  Frost. 
C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  8  COLOR  POST  CARDS.  Send  10  cents, 
for  12  views  of  any  section  of  the  United  States,  and  Wil¬ 
son’s  Club  Plan.  How  to  obtain  1000  Colored  Post  Cards. 
Wilson  Post  Card  Store,  266  A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Post  C-ird  Al¬ 
bums.  Our  Valentine  Cards  are  the  best.  National  Post 
Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


z^pSTAMPS,  GOINS 

! 

Impm  1  t  ^ 

AND  GURIOS 

$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  16,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  Bought  and  Sold.  Large 
Stamp  or  Coin  Catalogue  10c.  325  different  Fiji,  Hawaii, 
etc.,  Stamps  for  32c.  550  different  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc., 

Stamps  for  95c.  Joseph  Negreen,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


STAMPS.  List  of  15000  varieties  free.  1000  mixed,  25c.; 
100  different,  10c.;  300  d iff.,  China,  Falkland,  Honduras, 
etc  ,  $1;  50  d iff. .  Persia.  $1:  W0  diflf..  United  States,  $1. 
Bogert  &  Durbin,  722  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


NEW  INCUBATORS  slightly  discolored  by  flood. 
Latest  improvements.  108  egg  size  $10.50  ;  216  egg  $16.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Few  left  unsold.  Order  today.  Cornell 
Incubator  Co.,  Box  C.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale— Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PIGEONS  for  fancy  flocks  and  squabs.  A  postal  will 
bring  our  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  all 
the  different  varieties,  with  full  instructions  to  breeders. 
Write  to-day.  Kanawha  Pigeon  Lofts,  Charleston,  W.Va. 


EATON’S  FAMOUS  POULTRY  FOODS.  Chick  Life 
Saver,  Scratch  Climax,  Slash  Perfection.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  Eaton  Grain  &  Feed  Co.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Mention  this  periodical. 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS,  RROOKLINE,  MASS.  Ped¬ 
igreed  and  registered  dogs  and  bitches;  all  ages.  Infor¬ 
mation  always  cheerfully  given.  Send  for  circular  and 
pictures. 


POULTRY  FENCE  that  costs  less  erected  than  common 
nettings,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock  Out.  Also  Woven 
Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn  Fences.  Catalog 
Free.  Page  W oven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 


r~TE  EDS  ^  PLANTS 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE.  Send  for  1907  catalogue  and 
receive  a  coupon  good  for  six  full  sized  packets,  your  selec¬ 
tion  of  any  kinds  listed  at  3  cts.  per  packet.  Give  names 
of  two  others  who  grow  ,flowers.  Miss  Emma  V.  White, 
Seedswoman,  3010  Aldrich  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


W 


VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE,  200  recipes, 
suggestions  enabling  housewives  to  save  money  yet  supply 
the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  Sargent’s  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  164  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER’S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
had  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  ready  for  you  to  frame. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  160  miniature  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co., 
410  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  If  you  want  a  per¬ 
manent  money-making  business  of  your  own,  write  to-day 
for  our  beautiful  free  sample  outfit  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book  for  taking  orders  for  our  fine  made-to-measure 
clothing.  No  investment  required — we  back  you  with  our 
money.  You  can  easily  earn  from  $900  to  $2,000  a  year. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  157  X  Harrison  Street, 
Chicago. 


ACTIVE  man  or  woman  wanted  to  represent  the  Suffolk 
Hosiery  Mills,  177  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  first  quality  hosiery;  factory  to  consumer;  un- 
matchable  prices;  no  capital  required;  write  for  terms. 


$100  PER  MONTH  SALARY,  PAID  WEEKLY.  Ener¬ 
getic  man  in  each  county  to  represent  Hardware  Depart¬ 
ment.  Established  business.  Expense  money  in  advance. 
The  Columbia  House,  F  H  2,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  Many  make  $2,000  a  year. 
You  have  the  came  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order  Business 
at  home.  We  tell  you  how.  Money  coming  in  daily. 
Very  good  profits.  Everything  furnished.  Write  at  once 
for  our  “Starter”  and  free  particulars.  C.  W.  Krueger 
Co.,  155  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LIVE  MAN  WITH  $25,000.00  CAN  MAKE  $1,000.00 
MONTHLY.  Lumber  business.  If  you  can  save  $5.00 
monthly,  it  will  pay  to  write  me.  W.  C.  Warrington, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY.  An  in¬ 
valuable  leaflet  for  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Glenham,  Walworth  County, 
South  Dakota,  to  Butte,  Montana.  Sent  to  any  address 
for  two  cent  stamp  by  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
381  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Cliickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


TYPEWRITERS 
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^OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
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SAN  DIEGO,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S  MOST  AT¬ 
TRACTIVE  HOME  CITY,  is  forging  rapidly  ahead.  No 
better  place  for  investment  anywhere.  To  those  who  re¬ 
spond  immediately  we  offer  high  level  lots,  with  view, 
for  $90  (and  up),  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  only 
$5.  An  absolutely  safe  investment,  and  handsome  profits 
assured  to  those  who  buy  now.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Ralston  Realty  Company,  San  Diego,  California. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  Western  Canada  ?  This  great 
country  has  opportunities  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
We  are  not  a  selling  agency;  we  want  to  send  you  free  maps, 
booklets,  etc.  Address  Dept.  “  B,”  Western  Canadian 
Information  Bureau,  1214  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


OREGON  IRRIGATED  LANDS.  We  have  for  sale, 
irrigated  lands  in  Oregon,  at  cost  of  reclamation.  Full 
particulars  if  you  write  at  once  to  Deschutes  Irrigation  & 
Power  Co.,  1002  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 

TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE  LANDS  produce  3,000  tons 
per  acre.  Net  profits,  $1.00  per  ton.  A  safe  investment 
for  any  one  and  any  amount  can  be  made  through  R.  L. 
Kimbrough,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenness.ee. 


CLEARING  SALE.  Slightly  used  typewriters.  We 
offer  at  wonderful  bargains  500  typewriters.  Have  been 
used  just  enough  to  put  them  in  perfect  adjustment;  better 
than  new  ;  shipped  on  approval  ;  free  examination. 
Cutter-Tower  Co.,  238  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W  Al 

fCHES.  JEWELRY 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.  We  are  offering  at  popular 
prices,  Mantle  Chime  Clocks,  striking  full  Westminster 
Chimes  every  quarter  hour,  handsomely  finished  in  all 
woods.  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Lester  Cerf,  Suite 
703,  47-49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C. 
Established  1869. 


FOUR  PER  CENT  on  savings.  This  bank  is  backed  by 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Pittsburgh.  It  isasound,  conservative  bank. 
A  good  bank  for  your  savings  account.  Write  for  the  book. 
The  Union  Savings  Bank,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbuigh.  Pa. 


DEAF  OR  HARD  OF  HEARING  persons  find  lip  reading 
simple,  easy,  practical;  orai  or  mail;  terms  easy.  Bank 
and  other  references  throughout  the  U.  S.  Address  C.  L. 
Lipmann,  P.  O.  Drawer  2618,  Boston. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE.  Paper  Hangers,  Bill 
posters,  every  us<  r  of  paste  for  any  purpose  should  try 
Bernard’s  Cold  Water  Paste.  Bernard  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  Rector  Building,  Chicago. 


LATEST 

NOVELTIES 

P 

IraU 

TOYS  ond  GAMES 

SOUVENIR  OF  NEWPORT  BY  THE  SEA,  containing 
24  views  in  handsome  sea  shell.  Sample  sent  postpaid 
for  10  cents — 3  for  25  cents.  Gem  Novelty  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


COMMERCE^  SHIPPING 


REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


Three  Million  people  are  regularly  reading  this  page.  Advertising  Rate:  $2.50 
per  line,  less  5^  for  cash  with  order.  In  writing  copy  count  eight  words  to  the  line, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve. 


COLLIER’S 


The  National  Classified  Medium 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


LARGE  MANUFACTURER,  established  twenty-five 
years,  making  high  class  staple  line  of  goods,  sold  every¬ 
where,  w-^nts  good  man  to  manage  Branch  wholesale 
business.  Salary  $1800  per  year  and  all  expenses,  payable 
monthly.  Also  extra  commission  on  all  business.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  furnish  good  references  and  $1000  cash,  which 
is  satisfactorily  secured.  Address  Dir.  Cassaw,  612  So. 
6th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEN  W ANTED  for  automobile  driving  and  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  Chauffeurs  earn  from  $20  to  $60  a  week;  Salesmen 
$35  to  $60.  Complete  correspondence  course  a  specialty. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  catalogue.  Boston  Auto  School,  343  C. 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  Auto  School  in  U.  S. 

FOR  $5  IN  ADVANCE  AND  $1  WEEKLY  ($36)  I'll 
teach  you  by  mail  to  write  show  cards  and  signs,  and  es¬ 
tablish  you  in  business  worth  $25  to  $50  weekly.  No  failure. 
Send  10c.  coin  or  stamps  for  trial  lesson,  illustrated  book, 
testimonials,  etQ.,  or  remit  $5  and  start  on  lessons  at  once. 
G.  W.  Miller,  221  W.  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 


SALESMEN.  High  grade  openings  for  experienced 
Salesmen  selling  to  established  trade,  $1000-$5000.  Op¬ 
portunities  also  for  young  men  without  selling  experience. 
Write  today.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


w 

a 

(AGENTS  WANTED  p 

z 

1 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  to  coach  salesmen  and  sell  con¬ 
sumers  Von  Hahl’s  Valv-EEse  Lubricant,  packing  pro¬ 
tector,  etc.  Skilled  oil  and  supply  salesmen,  engineers 
and  others  can  make  friends  every  call  and  hold  them  oh 
peculiar  fitness.  This  is  an  affluent  proposition  to  broad 
gauge  men  of  small  means  to  start.  Exclusive  territory. 
The  Cardinal  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  Merchants  and  agents  to  take  orders  for 
our  fine  line  of  Custom-made  Suits,  Trousers  and  Over¬ 
coats.  Large  line  of  samples  on  cards  arranged  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  unique  manner  furnished  free  to  those  who 
can  do  business.  Liberal  concessions  and  terms  given. 
Write  at  once  for  information  and  territory.  A.  L. 
Singer  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 

$20  A  WEEK— EXPENSES  ADVANCED.  Man  or 
woman  wanted  by  manufacturer  to  travel  and  appoint 
agents  for  household  necessities.  Special  offer  for  home 
work  and  part  time.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Franklin,  229  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  MAKE  100$  to  240^  PROFIT.  Secure  ihe  ex- 
clusive  selling  right  in  your  territory  for  Xclsbyfar,  a  25c. 
article  that  sells  in  every  home.  Write  at  once.  The 
Eastern  Ointment  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.  Gas  Lamp  with  detachable  heater  and 
cooker.  Lamp  makes  its  own  gas,  equals  electricity. 
Heater  heats  any  room.  Cooker  cooks  everything,  all 
three  cost  lc.  per  day.  Write  for  Booklet  giving  prices. 
Agents  making  money.  Monarch  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  represent  old  established  Mail  Order 
House.  Over  one  thousand  rapid  selling  specialties. 
From  $5  to  $10  per  day  easily  made.  Costly  outfit  free. 
George  A.  Parker,  Dept.  22,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

BIG  SELLER  FOR  AGENTS.  Fair  Handy  Hat  Fast¬ 
eners  don’t  make  holes  in  hat,  hold  better  than  4  hat  pins. 
Will  mail  sample  for  25c.  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  332  Fifth  St., 
Racine,  Wis. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds ;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hanos,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

AGENTS,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  money 
you  can  make  se  ’ing  hammocks?  We  ship  direct  from 
factory.  You  ge  all  the  profit.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Glenwood  Hammock  Mills,  114  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS.  New  hand  power  sharpener,  with  Car¬ 
borundum  wheel.  Sharpens  tools  and  knives.  Big  profits, 
exclusive  territory  and  commission  on  reorders.  Sam 
A.  Newman,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some- 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  samples  free  to  workers.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PORTRAIT  AGENTS.  Deal  direct  with  artist  and  save 
portrait  Co.’s  profit ;  best  likeness  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipments  and  best  treatment.  Samples,  circulars  and 
price  list  free.  A.  K.  Ziskind,  C-617  New  Era  Bldg..  Chicago. 

AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c.  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’ credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

PORTRAIT  agents  wanted.  Our  portraits  will  make  your 
d  liveries  more  profitable.  Work  guaranteed.  Miniaturesa 
specialty.  Samples  free.  Frames  at  lowest  prices.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Linder  Bros.,  11  Blue  Island  Av., Chicago, III. 


PERFECT  INVESTMENT.  1%  preferred  stock.  Com¬ 
mon  stock  bonus  paying  at  least  10£.  Not  a  gold  mine 
but  a  conservative  business  venture,  backed  by  good  men 
and  guaranteed  success.  Write  A.  H.  Vandenberg,  The 
Herald.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DO  YOU  OWN  mining  stock  or  are  you  about  to  invest? 
I  will  send  you  a  reliable,  cold-blooded  report  on  any 
mining  company  in  Utah,  Nevada  or  Idaho.  I  state  the 
facts.  Fee  $1  in  advance.  Elliott  Kelly,  Editor  and  Gen. 
Mgr.  Salt  Lake  Evening  Telegram,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Our  new  home  study  courses 
enable  busy  men  and  women  to  learn  photography  as  a 
recreation  or  profession.  Personal  instruction  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Small  tuition  charges.  Our  book  on  Photography, 
describing  courses,  sent  free,  if  you  state  whether  begin¬ 
ner’s,  amateur  or  professional  instruction  is  desired. 
American  School  of  Art  and  Photography,  275  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe.  A  Free  Sample  for 
the  asking.  Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories  Lyons,  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Picture  taken  from  the  outride, 

showing  person  lying  in  bed  in 
h  warm,  comfortable  room,  his 
head  in  the  tent,  breathing  the 
outside,  bracing,  health-giving 
air.  Tent  lets  down  for  stormy 
uights,  so  no  matter  what  the 
weat  her  you  get  the  out-door  air. 


Fresh  Air  While 
You  Sleep 

of  the  body  is  perform  d.  At  night 
the  tissues  are  repaired,  muscles 
built  up,  brain  ceils  lestored  and 
refilled.  This  is  the  time  we  need 
oxygen — fresh  air — and  lots  of  it. 
Helps  and  prevents  consumption, 
general  debility  and  nervous  pros¬ 
tration. 

The  tent  protects  you  from  all 
storms,  frost,  and  is  adjustable 
to  ANY'  window.  Weight  10  lbs. 
Price  $10.00. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  to 

Walsh  Window  Tent  Co. 
Dept.  M  Morris,  111. 


“EXER-KETCH’7™ 

(Patented)  AUIU 

Adjustable  in  size  to  fit  any 
boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  from 
3  years  to  15  years.  “Geared” 
for  fastest  speed ,  but  runs 
easier.  Stronger  (“it’s  iron”) 
but  lighter  weight.  Rider 
lias  absolute  control  riding 
forward  or  backward,  coast¬ 
ing  or  climbing  a  hill. 
•Can’t  upset.”  No  dead 
center.  “CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  and  won’t  wear  out.”  a 

straight  pull  (ordinary-hand-car-motion),  instantly  interchangeable 
to  the  exact  ‘‘Rowing  and  Semi-Rowing”  exercise  motions.  De¬ 
signed  by  a  Physician  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spine  and 
cXest,  and  rest  the  child’s  legs.  Write  for  our  free  offer. 
“Exer-Ketch”  Novelty  Co.,  IU3  N.  Senate  St., Indianapolis.  Iml. 


Mechani¬ 


cally  per¬ 


fect  and 


A  GIBSON 

HEAD 


IN  FULL  COLORS 


50  CENTS 


“Gertrude”  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Gibson  heads 
ever  drawn.  It  is  hand- 
corrflisHT  1904  ay  collier's  weekly  somely  printed  in  colors  on 

Gertrude  the  best  art  PaPer>  S'vin8  a 

most  pleasing  and  dainty 
effect.  Size,  n  x  13  inches,  at  50  cents.  Sent  post¬ 
paid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfacto-y  Address 


Proof  Dept.,  COLLIER’S,  411  VV.  13th  St.,  New  York 


The  Best  60c.  Talking 
Machine  Record  Made 

The  Famous  “Clico”  10-in.  21 
for  $5.00.  Orders  for  less  than 
four  not  accepted.  New  list  con¬ 
taining  over  300  latest  popular  hits  sent 
on  request.  Cheer  Up  Mary,  Abide 
With  Me,  Lead  Kindly  Light,  He 
Walked  Right  In,  etc.,  Smile  on  Me,  Uncle’s 
Quit  Work  Too.  THE  CLINTON -CLOSE 
COMPANY,  Dept.  C,  202  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MARINE  MOTORS 


1.1  H  P  Why  be  satisfied  with 

*-  '  *  a  rough,  unfinished 

C  omplete  Engine v  v  Engine  when  for  the 
same  price  yon  can  have  a  Grille  Perfection — the 
finest  finished,  smoothest,  quietest  operating  small 
!  motor  on  the  market?  Fully  guaranteed  and 
the  guarantee  backed  up.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

1307  Second  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich, 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Frek.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 

WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $65. 
Most  of  these  machines  have  been 
only  slightly  used — are  good  as  new. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Don’t  buy  a 
Typewriter  before  writing  us.  We 
will  give  you  the  best  typewriter  bar¬ 
gains  ihat  can  be  offered.  Address 


McLaughlin  typewriter 

EXCHANGE 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LAW 


HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Fourteenth  Year 

Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any  State.  Improved  method 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Text- Book.  Lecture  and 
Case  Book  methods.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Three  Courses:  College,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
haw.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCIIOOI,  OF  LAW 
Reaper  Rloek,  Chicago 


AID  TO  THE  BANKER 

A  Book  of  26  original,  enthusiastic  bank  advertise¬ 
ments  for  nervspai-er.  Dignified,  convincing,  re¬ 
sult  bringing.  To  one  bank  in  town  only — First 
come,  first  served.  Copyrighted.  Price  $2.00. 
Monev  refunded  if  not  acceptable.  The  Smoot 
Advertising  Agency,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


ATENTS  SE^f^^DFEB 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
B”"k.  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FINE  FARM  LANDS 

In  Eastern  Colorado,  near  Denver,  and  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  $10. 
to  $25.  per  acre.  No  irrigation.  New  man«  of  Colorado  and  Texas 

(separate)  sent  fre  to  inquirers.  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD, 
277  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


eJP§: 


,(Q)N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rales  on  household  goods  to 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Buildirg, 
St.  Lonis;  A51  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street,  Sar. 
rratHsco;  ’"9  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angele*. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  Our  Booklet  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano. 
Organ.  Violin.  Guitar.  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I ,  v  — -  Machines  *4  Mfr ’s  Prices.  Rented  Any  where.  Rentapplied. 

n  or  Catalog  L  TypewriterEmporium,  2U2*  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


j  IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1907 


Next  Week:  A  Lincoln  Number 

<L  The  next  issue  of  Collier’s,  that  of  February  9,  will  fall  so 
close  upon  Lincoln’s  Birthday  that  many  features  dealing  with 
the  life  and  work  of  our  greatest  President  have  been  added, 
making  the  issue  in  many  ways  a  Lincoln  Number.  Jules 
Guerin  has  furnished  two  pages  of  pictures  of  the  Lincoln  Farm 
as  it  will  look  when  completed  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association. 
The  cover  will  be  a  portrait  by  Frank  Walter  Taylor. 


C.  Lincoln's  first  debate  with  Douglas  was  one  of  the  nation’s 
great  dramatic  scenes  which  did  not  lack  for  an  appropriate 
stage  setting.  The  battle  of  the  giants  took  place  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  centre,  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Feeling!  was  high,  the  rural  districts 
were  aflame  with  curiosity.  Farriers  came  “afoot,  a-wheel  and 
a-horseback  for  three  or  four  days’  journey  from  their  little 
prairie  holdings  they  poured  into  Ottawa.  Marching  clubs  came 
bearing  banners  loud  with  such  inscriptions  as,  “Edgar  County 
Is  for  the  Tall  Sucker.”  Men  camped  under  wagons,  in  the 
streets,  in  yards  and  stables,  and  when  the  hour  of  the  debate 
came  the  little  town  overflowed  with  over  15,000  visitors.  The 
debate  lasted  for  hours,  during  which  a  large  crowd  surged  out¬ 
side  the  hall  eager  for  the  least  faint  echo  of  the  great  orators. 
Meanwhile  fakers,  hawkers,  and  jugglers  had  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  giving  Ottawa  a  circus-day  aspect. 


C.  The  picturesque  as  well  as  the  political  side  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  will  be  treated  in  an  article  by  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.  Some  intimate  descriptions  of  Lincoln  during  the  crises  of 
the  Civil  War  will  be  given  us  by  A.  B.  Chandler  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Chandler  was, 
during  the  Civil  War,  confidential  telegrapher  and  cipher  codist 
under  Secretary  Stanton.  All  important  war  telegrams  were 
kept  in  a  separate  drawer  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  desk  known  as 
“the  President’s  drawer.”  Lincoln  used  to  come  in  several 
times  a  day  and  consult  the  messages  in  this  sacred  compart¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Chandler  got  a  better  personal  view  than  has 
been  the  privilege  of  many  men  now  living. 


CL  “A  Little  Ripple  of  Patriotism,”  by  Rowland  Thomas,  author 
of  “Fagan,”  will  be  a  patriotic  feature  of  our  Lincoln  Number. 
The  story,  which  is  in  the  rooki  slang  of  the  Philippine 
barracks,  tells  vividly  how  three  (or  possibly  four  or  five) 
musketeers  taught  respect  for  the  flag  to  a  Filipino  audience 
and  how  an  unresponsive  Government  repaid  the  splendid 
passion  with  base  ingratitude.  The  tale  is  racy  and  the  colored 
illustrations  by  Arthur  T.  Dove  are  as  brisk  as  the  text. 

This  Week’s  Cover 

CL  We  hope  the  readers  of  Collier’s  will  like  “The  Gossips,” 
the  cover  design  for  this  week.  The  work  is  of  tWofold  interest 
to  us,  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark’s 
realistic  handling  of  humble  types,  and  because  it  is  one  of  a 
series  of  a  half  dozen  drawings  which  were  among  the  last 
things  he  did  before  his  untimely  death.  This  set  of  pictures 
includes  studies  of  street  fakers,  flower-venders,  sidewalk  book¬ 
worms,  mendicants  and  back-yard  soloists.  The  drawings  are 
full  of  the  pathos  Clark  knew  so  well— the  pathos  of  real  life. 


.Face  Powder  r/Hg 


Perpetuates  Youth 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Zook,  of  Warsaw, 

0-,  writes:  “  Have  used  your 
Lablache  Powder  for  twelve 
years.  I  can  honestly  recom¬ 
mend  it.  My  flesh  is  too 
tender  to  use  any  other.  I  am 
always  taken  for  a  woman  10 
or  15  years  younger  than  I 
really  am.”  Lablache  Face 
Powder  is  pure  and  healthful. 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  beauti- 
fiers.  It  prevents  wrinkles,  sal- 
lowness  and  perpetuates  youth. 

Ref  use  Substitutes.  They  may  _ _ _ 

be  dangerous.  Flesh,  White,  Pink  or  Cream.  50c.  a 

boV™rUpT^7xr  Sen*  Me.  for  Sample. 

i.k  nt  T  7  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

,o  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TU-.  TV/J  _  •  reversible,  valveless.  Marine  engine 

ine  major  f0r  1907.  i^h.p.  $33.15.  n«w 

features,  better  engine,  stronger,  more  horsepower. 
'  Easily  installed  In  any  boat,  making  a  tervice- 
able  and  economical  launch.  Can  also  be 
used  for  stationary  work.  We  built 
and  sold  5000  engines  last  year. 
We  are  building  10000  engines 
this  year. 

i  Write  at  once,  for  catalog 

DETROIT  GAS  ENGINE  AND  MACHINERY  CO. 
64  Congress  St.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Get  our  special  offer  to  one  agent  in  each  locality. 


Sam¬ 
ple  card 
contain- 
i  n  g  12 
pens, 
differ- 
ent  pat¬ 
ter  n  s , 

_  sent  to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


rOVERNMENT 

vl  39,427  Appointment 


POSITIONS 


AnnnintniPritc  were  made  to  Civil  Service 

/\ppomimenisp!aces  durin?  tbe  past 

year.  Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we 
instruct  by  mail  hundreds  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1200  a  year. 
If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  examinations, 
and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College.  Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Daus  Tip 
Top  Duplicator.  No  intricate  mechanism.  No 
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DRAWN 


BY  F.  T.  RICHARDS 


WHEN  MR.  HUGHES  was  a  candidate  for  his  present 
post,  Mr.  Hearst  charged  him  with  being  a  tool 
of  his  party  machine  and  of  the  powers  by  which 
that  machine  is  run.  Confronted  by  his  opponent’s 
high  record,  calm,  reserved,  and  fearless  promises, 
and  unanswerable  analysis,  Mr.  Hearst  could  only  bluster  about 
influences  of  which  he  himself  had  only  a  little  before  declared 
Mr.  Hughes  entirely  free.  The  victor,  in  his  easy  way,  with¬ 
out  noise  or  boast,  ignores  the  State  machine.  Does  Mr. 
Hearst  withdraw  his  charges?  Does  he  praise  Hughes  for 
faithfulness,  or  help  him  do  the  people’s  work  ? 
two  ways  He  does  what  might  have  been  predicted.  He 
charges  that  in  disregarding  the  State  machine 
Mr.  Hughes  is  “building  up  a  machine  of  his  own.”  Such 
are  the  morals  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Now  see  the  other  side.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  Attorney-General  is  the  choice  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  as  such  declares  Mr.  McClellan  a  “usurper”  in  advance, 
Mr.  Hughes  favors  a  recount  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  now 
famous  Mayoralty  election.  What  a  contrast!  Was  one  ever 
clearer?  Can  not  Mr.  Kemble,  or  some  cartoonist,  picture  that 
difference  to  us  all  ? 

“Honor’s  a  sacred  tie  .  .  . 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.’’ 

Hughes  is  a  man.  Hearst  is  a  loud  but  idle  sound. 

DROWNSVILLE  is  most  assuredly  “on  the  map.”  In  Texas 
G*  the  dismissal  of  the  colored  troops  has  not  created  half 
the  stir  that  it  has  in  Washington.  While  the  President  sends 
messages  to  Congress  and  investigating  officers  to  Brownsville 
in  rapid  succession;  while  Foraker  flashes  and  Tillman  howls, 
the  people  down  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  calling  our  attention 
to  their  new  prosperity.  They  note  the  changes  since  a  cer¬ 
tain  epic  was  written  by  a  soldier  at  old  Fort  Brown.  This 
poem  described  the  methods  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  who 
tired  of  his  abode,  and  determined  to  start  another,  on  this 
earth.  Going  down  on  the  Rio  Grande,  he 

“  .  .  .  began  to  put  thorns  on  all  of  the  trees. 

And  mixed  up  the  sand  with  millions  of  fleas, 

And  scattered  tarantulas  along  all  the  roads, 

Put  spikes  on  the  cactus  and  horns  on  the  toads.’’ 

1  his  libel  on  a  great  and  good  State  has  been  sung  in  cow 
camps  from  San  Antonio  to  Helena.  The  old  apology  for  Texas 
— that  the  State  merely  lacked  water  and  good 
Texas  society — and  the  moth-ridden  retort  that  the  abode 

of  evil  souls  doth  lack  no  more,  are  never  heard 
by  the  modern  I  exan.  One  explanation  of  the  riot  is  almost  as 
good  as  another  in  Texas.  The  rimester  had  his  own  suggestion: 

“The  red  pepper  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  brook. 

The  Mexicans  use  it  in  all  that  they  cook. 

Just  dine  with  a  ‘Greaser,’  and  then  you  will  shout: 

‘I’ve  a  hell  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out!’  ’’ 

The  modern  Texan  can  afford  to  smile  at  such  past  flippancy. 
Whether  it  be  Bailey,  Brownsville,  railway  regulation,  or  the 
Galveston  plan  of  city  government  that  brings  his  State  into 
the  light,  he  knows  that  Texas  is  interesting,  alert,  and  studi¬ 
ous  of  contemporary  life. 

D IOT1NG  IN  IRRELEVANCE  is  a  not  infrequent  aspect  of 
private  and  public  disquisition.  In  the  Brownsville  episode 
we  have  had  furious  barkings  about  race  hostility,  delegates  for 
1908,  hostility  of  trusts  to  Roosevelt,  and  but  a  small  supply 
of  thought  devoted  .0  the  only  point  squarely  and  significantly 
at  issue:  which  is  not  whether  the  Executive  happened  to  be  cor¬ 


rect  or  not  in  his  opinion  about  the  riot,  but  whether  his  proce 

dure  was  the  one  most  fitting  to  a  free  government.  It  is  not 

a  question  primarily  of  the  degree  of  punishment,  but  of  the 

care  and  thoroughness  and  regularity  which  should  precede 

punishment.  Mere  constitutional  power  is  one 

thing;  how  to  use  it  is  another.  Grant  anything  find  the 

^  o  QUESTION 

you  like  about  the  Brownvsille  outbreak,  and 

the  degree  and  kind  of  penalty;  what  but  good  could  result 

from  setting  the  country  the  example  of  inflicting  punishment, 
not  as  the  snap  of  a  pistol,  but  with  such  calm  breadth  as 
should  give  dignity  to  law  and  induce  confidence  in  its  worth? 

Y\J  E  CAN  ASSIST  Jamaica  in  her  distress,  without  offending 
any  of  her  rulers,  by  eating  double  our  allowance  of 
bananas.  Her  fertility  of  soil  is  offset  by  our  tariff.  In  bananas 
alone  she  finds  a  competitor  in  neither  Florida  nor  California. 

Kingston’s  idle  streets,  welcoming  with  tropical  languor  in  later 
times  the  thin  stream  of  tourist  silver,  knew  in  her  bolder  days 
the  tread  of  hurrying  adventurers  and  the  zest  of  quick  profits 
argosied  home  as  tribute  to  the  mother  land.  Her  opulent 
planters  were  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  and  the  rise 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Few  people  English  born  or  of  pure 
English  blood  remain.  They  have  left  the  field  to  the  blacks 
and  the  mulattoes.  The  British  naval  station  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  key  to  the  Caribbean  in  buccaneer  days  has  ceased  to  be  even 
a  strategic  point  in  imperial  calculations.  In  vain  have  shipping 
agents  tried  to  make  Kingston  a  winter  resort 
when  the  south  of  France  is  only  a  day’s  journey  Jamaica’s 
from  London;  in  vain  have  royal  commissions  tried 
to  establish  cotton-raising  and  exploited  expert  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  amid  a  population,  African,  easy  going,  and  the  relic  of 
slavery.  The  treasure  island  of  a  hundred  years  ago  has  become 
to  the  British  mind  a  waif  of  the  distant  sea,  ever  calling  for 
help.  This  latest  disaster  follows  a  long  train  of  ill  fortune, 
somewhat  relieved  by  proximity  to  the  United  States.  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  has  set  banana  plantations  among  the  ruins  of  the 
cane  mills.  England  perhaps  no  longer  wants  Jamaica,  while  the 
United  States,  with  the  Filipinos  beseeching  the  “standpatters” 
for  fair  play,  seeks  no  more  foundlings  for  the  national  fold. 
English  the  island  must  probably  remain,  but  it  is  economically 
an  appanage  of  the  United  States.  Its  future  prosperity  rests 
mostly  with  the  growth  of  winter  travel  and  of  American 
appetite  for  fruit. 


LI  OW  DOTH  THE  BUSY  BEE!  Sh-h!  Hear  the  beat  of 
*  *  silken  wings,  as  the  tall  Vice-President  passes  along  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  with  coy  glances  at  the  White  House,  bowing 
to  each  lamppost  and  urchin  with  uncommon  and  romantic  dig¬ 
nity!  Sh-h!  Stray  delegates  from  Virginia  and  Vermont  closet- 
won;  and  two  and  two  are  four,  and  four  are  eight!  Sh-h! 

That  noble  brow,  which  is  covered  by  inducing  units,  artistically 
laid  on,  to  go  a  long  way,  knows  well  the  powers  of  addition. 
Sh-h!  Indiana,  first  on  the  Wabash  and  first  in  literature  may 
yet  be  first  in  other  things!  Dinners  of  many 

plates  every  night,  house  guests  from  many  States,  2  and  2 

honored  by  proximity  to  calm  and  benignant  great¬ 
ness,  which  never  lets  a  word  fall  without  thought  of  the 
dangers  of  subtraction.  Sh-h!  Opinions  on  burning  questions 
of  the  hour?  We  all  do  agree  that  it  is  right  to  love  one’s 

country,  and  that  grass  will  not  grow  without  sunshine.  Yes, 

good  radicals,  there  are  wrongs  which  need  correction,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  good  conservatives,  we  realize  the  need  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  patriotic  and  far-seeing  caution.  Sh-h!  Wake  not 
the  loiterer  in  the  Presidential  race,  whether  concerned  with 
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Panama  or  the  Philippines  or  the  railroad  octopus,  while  the  tor¬ 
toise,  rubber-shod,  fixed  of  smile,  with  his  two  and  two  make 

four,  leaves  the  rabbit  in  the  rear. 

“'THE  GENERAL  TREND  of  your  writing,”  a  friendly  corre- 
I  spondent  opines,  ‘‘is  toward  the  frivolous,  but  there  is 
common  sense  in  the  background.”  Pie  does  not  understand, 
therefore,  why  we  have  not  said  more  about  a  subject  of  the 

first  importance.  ‘‘You  have  discussed  every  topic  imaginable, 

timely  and  ancient,  but  day  after  day  the  unjust  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  goes  on,  and  you  say  nothing  about 

it.  The  cries  of  the  widows  and  orphaned  children  are  heard 
incessantly,  but  you  deem  it  of  insufficient  human  interest  to 
comment  on  in  your  columns.”  Then  our  friend  from  Tennes¬ 
see  has  his  explanation,  after  the  human  habit  of  explaining: 
‘‘One  naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  a  Jew- 
hater,  but  conceal  your  opinion  for  fear  of  antagonizing  your 
Jewish  readers.”  Why  not  try  one  other  explanation — not  quite 
so  cold  and  gruesome?  Passing  over  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
massacres  have  been  commented  on,  occasionally 
and  with  brevity,  by  us,  let  us  concede  that  we 
have  made  no  special  point  of  flinging  ourselves 
at  abuses  in  Russia,  China,  Austria,  or  Timbuctu.  This  is  not 
indifference,  but  humility.  Had  we  any  hope  of  removing  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  Jews,  or  removing  other  Russian  ignorance,  by 
our  well-meant  long-distance  paragraphs,  they  should  be  shot  east¬ 
ward  with  frequency  and  decision.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  lack 
of  thorough,  clear,  and  convincing  information.  Foreign  opinion 
occasionally  accomplishes  something,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  furnished.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Jew,  or  in  [sympathy  with  his  sufferings  from 
race  prejudice,  but  his  fate  in  Russia  just  happens  to  be  one 
of  those  tragedies  in  which  we  conceive  our  role  to  be  a  small 
one.  As  to  the  Russian  revolution  in  general,  in  its  various 
aspects,  a  number  of  ideas  are  germinating  in  our  head,  but  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  their  accuracy,  or  even  to  their  elementary 
intelligence,  to  let  their  germination  continue  for  a  while. 


PROTEST 
FROM  A  JEW 


LABOR  UNIONS  follow  many  activities.  One  of  the  most 
earnest  is  the  effort  to  have  the  union  stamp  put  upon 
the  widest  variety  of  manufactured  goods.  “Remember  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coopers’  Union  label,”  cries  the  “Coopers’  Inter¬ 
national  Journal”  in  large  type.  “It  should  be  on  the  bung 
stave  of  beer  kegs  and  opposite  the  bung  stave  in  whisky 
barrels.”  Presumably,  this  notice  is  designed  to  warn  faithful 
and  militant  union  coopers  to  drink  no  beer  or  whisky  unless 
it  flows  from  a  bung  carved  by  a  union  hand.  Business  men, 
the  bulk  of  whose  trade  is  with  wage-earners,  defer  to  this 
system.  “Only  union-made  beer  sold  here”  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  sign  on  saloon  windows.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  use 
the  union  stamp  is  a  more  or  less  direct  threat 
TWO  sides  to  boycott  the  non-union  goods.  The  same  jour¬ 
nal  already  quoted  prints  a  list  headed,  “Firms 
that  are  fair  to  the  Coopers’  International  Union.  Union  label 
firms — patronize  no  others  in  their  lines  of  trade.”  This  is 
followed  by  a  “Directory  of  Unfair  Firms  , and  Individuals.”  In 
all  this,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  a  hundred  lines  of  trade,  other 
than  beer  and  whisky,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  coercion.  It 
tempts  to  rebellion  on  the  part  of  both  purchaser  and  trades¬ 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  doubts  any  longer  that  the 
labor  unions  are  beneficent  institutions,  and  having  granted 
this,  it  follows  that  the  practise  of  reasonable  methods  of 
strengthening  themselves  is  justifiable.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  this  is  far  less  iniquitous  in  practise  than  the  blacklist 
often  used  by  capital. 

AN  INTELLIGENT  MORMON  resents  our  conclusion,  drawn 
O  from  “two  examples  of  old  men  who  had  most  of  their 
forty-five  and  forty-three  children  before  the  manifesto  of  1890,” 
that  polygamy  is  still  practised.  Speaking  from  deep  in  the 
councils  of  the  sect,  he  declares  that  the  Church,  as  a  church, 
has  lived  up  to  its  promise,  made  to  the  National  Government 
in  1890,  to  abandon  polygamy.  Plural  marriages  being  abandoned 
in  practise,  the  Mormons,  our  correspondent  thinks,  are  entitled 
to  hold  what  theories  they  please:  “To  try  to  say  the  fair 
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word  for  Mormonism  is  as  hard  as  it  was  for  Columbus  to 

talk  to  the  geographers  about  a  round  world;  to  say  that  these 
people  shall  not  believe  in  polygamy  if  they  want  to,  as  an 
economic  and  sociological  principle,  is  something  like  putting 
the  legal  ban  on  the  man  who  first  spoke  up  for  a  round 

planet.”  The  fundamental  basis  of  a  republic  is  free  discussion 
of  principles,  however  bizarre.  If  the  sanity  of  a  majority  will 
not  reject  them,  force  can  never  suppress  them. 

Even  of  anarchy,  only  the  attempted  violence,  p^^c^T 
not  the  unobtrusive  belief,  is  punishable.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  not  now  so  much  more  polygamy  among  Mor¬ 
mons  than  bigamy  among  non-Mormons  as  to  justify  national 
frenzy.  More  serious  is  the  charge  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  is  not  only  a  religious  but  also 
a  business  and  political  organization.  Let  the  Mormon  high 

priests  take  their  hands  off  the  ballot-boxes;  then  the  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  will  extend  a  generous  tolerance  to  their  beliefs, 

however  strange. 

SINCE  QUAY  DIED,  the  National  Congress  has  been  without 
an  Indian  Senator.  Now  the  want  has  been  supplied  by 
Kansas.  Representative  Charles  Curtis,  who  is  to  take 

Senator  Benson’s  seat,  which  Benson  took  in  succession  to 
Burton  last  year,  is  the  Indian.  His  mother  was  of  the 
Kaw  tribe,  a  “quarter  blood,”  his  father  an  army  officer. 

Quay  boasted  that  he  had  been  adopted  into  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  and  kept  Indian  bonnets  and  blankets  on  the  walls  of 

his  room  as  a  visible  token  of  his  right  to  frame  Indian  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  Senate.  The  Cherokees  modestly  refrained  from 
talking  about  Quay.  There  have  been  two  types  of  “Indian” 
statesman  at  Washington,  not  to  speak  of  Tam¬ 
many.  One  is  the  Quay  and  Warren  and  Teller  senator 
type  which  couldn’t  bear  to  see  the  red  brother 
use  land  for  hunting  and  grazing  that  might  yield  large 
profits  to  white  oil  operators,  coal  miners,  or  lumbering  cor¬ 
porations.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been 

guaranteed  to  the  Indians  by  copper-riveted  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments.  Their  work  has  been  to  loosen  rivets  and  “jolly”  the 
Indians.  Curtis  is  of  the  other  species.  Next  to  the  late 
Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  he  has  originated  more  con¬ 
structive  Indian  legislation  than  any  man  in  Congress  who  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  modern  Indian  problem.  In  Kansas  they 

say  that  the  railroads  elected  Curtis.  But  the  Indians,  at  any 

rate,  are  glad  to  see  the  railroads  in  this  instance  succeed. 

AS  AN  AID  to  reducing  railway  rates  we  have  made  some 
•  plans,  as  thus:  First  cut  off  the  neck  of  Massachusetts 
with  a  shipway  across  Cape  Cod.  Next  move  down  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  dig  a  channel  across  to  Cedar  Keys.  A  straight  sail 
to  New  Orleans  will  give  time  enough  to  prepare  for  the 
project  to  parallel  the  Gulf  Coast  line  from  New  Orleans  to 
Galveston.  Thus  we  provide  against  shipwreck,  and  eliminate 

detours  around  Nantucket  and  the  Florida  Peninsula,  and  make 
shipping  immune  from  the  storms  that  harry  the 
Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts.  From  Galveston 
dig  north  to  Minnesota,  where  the  rich  wheat 
fields  are  crying  for  cheap  all-water  transportation.  Enlarge 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Suez. 

Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  are  to  be  linked.  When 
that  is  done  move  to  Lake  Erie  and  let  the  clamoring 
freight  boats  down  to  the  Ohio  River.  Buffalo  next;  deepen 
the  Erie  Canal.  From  Troy  come  back  to  New  York  on  a 
five-thousand-ton  “hog-back”  barge.  “Dream  on,”  as  they  say 
in  Chinatown. 

'"THE  MODERN  CRAVING  for  unwieldy  fortunes  is,  in  the 
1  opinion  of  one  famous  moralist,  an  insanity,  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  plutomania  ought  to  be  treated  medically  rather  than 
politically — shipped  away  to  sanitariums  for  a  few  years  until 
the  fever  is  out  of  their  blood.  It  would  be  a  wholesome 
plan,  let  us  concede,  to  give  Messrs.  Ryan,  Rockefeller,  Hill 
et  al.  a  course  of  medicinal  baths,  with  the  idea  of  washing 
the  dollar  marks  out  of  their  blood.  Our  professional  plutocrats 
need  treatment,  hospitals  must  be  built  for  them,  physicians  ap¬ 
pointed,  keepers,  guards,  and  turnkeys  employed  to  watch  over 
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them  during  their  term  of  imprisonment.  On  whom  the  burden 
of  expense  ?  Must  the  sanitariums  be  built  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  will  the  millionaires  themselves  endow  ?  And,  when  en¬ 
dowed,  what  of  the  names  ?  “Home  for  Wholesale 
plutomania  Kleptomaniacs,”  “Gold  Cure  Retreat,”  “Shelter 
for  the  Indigent  Rich”  ?  Mr.  Harriman  is 
violent  again,  threatened  with  spasms,  mergers,  water  on  the 
conscience,  and  itching  of  the  palm.  Call  the  ambulance.  There 
is  need  of  haste. 

WHILE  DIOGENES  was  out  with  his  lantern  a-searching  for 
an  honest  man,  Esculapius  was  also,  doubtless,  snooping 
about  with  a  disinfectant  can  looking  for  a  cleanly  city.  Where 
is  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  world?  Did  we  know  we  should  be 
afraid  to  say.  There  are  probably  some  rare  corners  in  Bombay 
and  Tibet,  and  some  Italian  villages 
which  cry  aloud  forever  yet  receive  no 
soap.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  unclean¬ 
liness  of  nations,  what  is  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  United  States?  Chicago 
with  its  bellowing  stock-yards,  or 
Pittsburg  with  its  volleying  soot?  We 
hope  not.  Also  we  hope  it  is  not 
New  York — but,  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  have  our  suspicions.  There 
thrives  not  a  microbe  in  the  Union 
of  States  but  whistles  almost  daily: 

“Little  Old  New  York  is  Good  Enough 
for  Me.”  New  York’s  Street  Clean¬ 
ing  Department  is,  like  the  Liberty 
Statue  and  the  Flatiron  Building,  a 
well-advertised  institution.  When  the 
wind  blows  up  from  the  East  River 
Broadway  swarms  with 
flying  newspapers,  the¬ 
atrical  posters,  tin 
cans,  and  discarded  clothing,  which 
gather  aloft  like  a  flock  of  parachutes. 

In  lively  weather  gay  little  cyclones 
swirl  about  Longacre  Square  and  en¬ 
wrap  the  Broadway  loiterer  in  a  cloud 
of  powdered  infection.  When  the 
snow  falls  the  municipal  snow-shov- 
elers  make  merry  in  the  streets,  but 
the  respectable  lanes  of  the  West  Side 
are  neglected  all  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  the  snow,  which  has  rotted  to 
slush,  gathers  passing  impurities  where 
the  fledgling  germs  disport  themselves 
beneath  the  wheels  of  the  passing 
ambulance.  This  is  our  contribution. 

Our  readers  are  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  invite  them  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  the  dirtiest  city  in  the 
United  States  ? 


THE  GREAT 
U  N  S  W  E  P  T 


Ex-Governor  Douglas  of  Massachusetts 
on  Wage-Earners’  Insurance 


The  following  was  written  by  the  famous  manufacturer  and  leader 
of  organized  labor,  recently  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  letter 
condemns  strongly  the  present  systrm  of  industrial  insurance  practised 
by  Mr.  Dryden’s  Prudential,  the  Metropolitan,  and  other  insurance 
companies,  and  commends  the  system  of  ravings  bank  insurance  for 
wage-earners  explained  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  Collier's 
for  September  15.  The  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League 
is  an  organization  formed  to  put  this  plan  of  insurance  in  operation 


Brockton,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1907. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League, 

Boston,  Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: 

Please  find  enclosed  request  to  enroll  my  name  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League. 

After  reading  the  facts  contained  in  your  booklet,  it  seems 
to  me  hardly  a  debatable  question  that  a  system  of  industrial 
life  insurance  ought  to  be  devised  which  will  give  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man  his  money’s  worth. 

It  is  intolerable  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  so 
much  of  his  earnings  to  obtain  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  insurance. 

I  believe  your  plan  of  erecting  in  savings  banks  an  in¬ 
dependent  department  of  life  insurance,  not  only  sound  and 
feasible,  but  the  best  way  of  furnishing  to  working  men  life  in¬ 
surance  at  cost,  and  I  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  assist  you  in 
your  object.  I  hope  that  the  maximum  policy  will  be  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  trustees  of 
the  savings  bank  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  attitude  they  would  take  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  if  a  law  is  passed  allowing  savings  banks  to  open  a 
life  insurance  department,  and  our  trustees  desire  to  make  trial 
of  the  plan,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  furnish  a  guaranty 
fund  of  $25,000,  or  more,  if  necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

( Signed )  W.  L.  DOUGLAS. 


economists,  all  carefully  selected,  are  already  on  the  Council. 
Clubs  have  been  formed  in  various  regions,  and  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  are  at  present  organizing.  New  England 
has  made  the  quickest  start.  The  Economic  Club  of  Boston 
has  six  hundred  members,  including  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
President  Eliot,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  the  Providence  Club  includes  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  president  of  Brown  University. 
The  League  represents  what  we  need  in  “organization” — word 
of  many  evil  past  associations — and  will  surely  be  a  factor  of 
large  though  quiet  importance. 

^UHE  PRESENT  GOVERNOR  of  Massachusetts  declares  to 
‘  the  Legislature  that  the  expense  of  so-called  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  is  very  severe,  and  he  commends  the  plans  to  be  submitted 

for  insurance  without  solicitors  and 
collectors,  the  employment  of  whom 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  preceding  Governor’s  opinion  is 
given  in  the  box  upon 
this  page.  Oregon  has  keep  it  up 
just  entered  upon  the 
same  bitterly  needed  effort  to  give 
the  poor  a  decent  chance.  This  plan 
of  insurance  for  wage-earners,  by 
means  of  savings  banks,  is  bound  to 
go  on.  A  system  where  the  policy¬ 
holders  get  back  only  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  what  they  pay  in  shames 
civilization. 


AN  ADMIRABLE  ENGINE  for  turn- 
**  ing  scattered  opinion  to  effective 
purpose  is  the  National  Economic 

League,  which  we  commend  to  men  of  understanding  who  wish  to 
help  in  any  cause  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  country’s 
welfare;  in  forwarding  any  civic  purpose;  in  creating  enlightened 
opinion  which  will  be  of  service  in  removing  or  diminishing 
the  difficulties  of  our  day.  Democracy,  to  reach  its  highest 

level  of  success,  requires  the  activity  of  many 
men  of  brains  and  of  at  least  reasonably  altru¬ 
istic  spirit.  The  League  is  a  step  in  the  effort 
to  have  legislation  and  related  action  initiated  not  by  routine 
party  politicians  but  by  the  most  capable  and  least  selfish 
thought  of  many  citizens.  Policies  '  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
before  any  attempt  is  made  at  carrying  them  out.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council,  which  selects  the  questions  to  be  considered,  is 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  men  of  all  classes  and  parties,  so 
chosen  as  to  represent  fairly  the  various  divisions  and  interests 
of  the  country.  College  presidents,  business  men,  politicians  and 


we  understand,  once 


HOW  TO 
FOCUS 


DICHARD  I 

1  '  offered  his  kingdom  for  a  horse. 
The  name  and  pedigree  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  are  unremembered  of  historians 
—but,  had  the  deal  gone  through, 
it  would  have  been,  we  venture  to 
say,  the  greatest  horse-trade  of  his¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  saddest  symptoms 
of  our  times  is  the  tendency  to  dis¬ 
enfranchise  the  horse.  He  that  was 
once  the  pet  of  kings  and  the  hackney 
of  poets  is  hobbled  in  pasture;  for 
the  kings  and  poets  have  their  own 
motor  cars.  To  the  bone-yards  of 
Nirvana  and  the  stock-yards  of  Chi¬ 
cago  with  him!  The  struggle  between 
the  motor  and  the  horse  has"  been 
short,  with  increasing  victory  for 
the  machine.  The  horse,  defeated, 
browsing  among  the  sunflowers  of 
the  vacant  lot,  smelleth  the  battle 
from  afar  off  and 
crieth:  “Gasoline!”  !' at 

We  note,  moreover, 
an  ignoble  tendency  on  the  part  of 
scientific  writers  to  make  the  horse 
extinct  before  his  time,  to  stamp 
him  out  by  means  of  vilification  and 
belittlemefiit.  John  Burroughs  says  that  horses  can’t  think — he 
won’t  let  them  because  cerebration  on  their  part  would  interfere 
with  some  of  his  theories  about  nature.  A  recent  writer  in 

“Outing”  goes  still  further  and  charges  the  horse  not  only 

with  stupidity,  but  with  cowardice  and  treachery.  Also  cold  in¬ 
gratitude.  You  can  lead  a  hor^e  to  water,  he  says,  but  you 

can’t  make  him  think.  Horses  obey  because  they  don’t  know  any 
better,  show  affection  because  they  do  not  realize  what  it  means, 
work  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  protest,  and  balk  because 
they  lack  sufficient  brains  to  keep  them  going.  These  faults, 
we  suppose,  are  peculiar  to  the  horse.  We  suppose  that  his 

human  driver  never  shows  similar  faults  with  similar  lack  of 
reason.  We  suppose — but  whoa!  This  essay  is  about  the  Horse. 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  time  to  argue  out  the  matter  as  we 
are  going  out  for  a  spin  in  our  new  machine,  which  we  regard 
as  the  king  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

li 


BEN-JAMMING  TILLMAN 


HON. 


/'"'V  BENJAMIN  TILLMAN,  naughty  boy,  your 
bombs  explode  on  high, 

Your  rockets  scoot,  your  cannons  shoot,  your 
nigger-chasers  fly. 

You  take  a  bath  in  vials  of  wrath,  you  plunge  in 
lakes  of  fire, 

While  dreadful  knocks  and  earthquake  shocks  are 
quite  your  heart's  desire. 

O  Benjamin  R.,  O  Benjamin  R. , 

O  Benjamin,  tell  me  true. 

Do  you  adore  the  lion ’s  roar 
Which  doth  pertain  to  you  ? 

Do  you  admire  the  liquid  fire 
Sublimely  picturesque 
Which  emanates  and  sulphurates 
From  your  official  desk  ? 


By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

O  Benjamin  Tillman,  naughty  boy,  whene’er  you 
rear  you  head 

The  Negro  Question  flashes  up  a  most  sa*anic 
red. 

The  “courtesy”  which  ought  to  be  unmarred  in 
Senate  halls 

Is  strangled,  slain,  and  torn  in  twain  and  splashed 
upon  the  walls. 

O  Benjamin  R  ,  O  Benjamin  R. , 

O  Benjamin,  tell  me  right. 

Do  you  revere  the  hitter  sneer 

With  which  your  foes  you  fright  ? 

Do  your  Ideals  compel  your  squeals 
Of  war  and  slaughter-lust  ? 

Or  do  you  jaw  and  cuss  the  law 
Because  you  think  you  must,  ? 


O  Benjamin  Tillman,  naughty  boy,  when  you 
unload  your  soul 

Then  Fairbanks  echoes  unto  Lodge,  a  cry  from 
Pole  to  Pole. 

The  heart  stands  still,  there  leaps  a  thrill  sur¬ 
mounting  States  and  laws 

To  Mister  For’ker,  whom  you  lent  the  pitchfork 
of  your  cause. 

O  Benjamin  R. ,  O  Benjamin  R., 

O  Benjamin,  I  believe 

That  when  you  swear  you  sometimes  wear 
Your  temper  on  your  sleeve. 

At  home  you’re  mild  as  any  child. 

As  meek  as  you  con  be  ; 

You  seek  a  nook  anc  read  a  book 
And  drink  your  c Jp  of  tea. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  KINGSTON 

Seventeen  hundred  lives  were  lost  and  millions  in  property  destroyed  by  shock  and  fire  on  January  14 


Sir  Alexander  Swettenham 

British  Governor  of  Jamaica 


^/HEN  the  earthquake  shock  came  to  Kingston,  a 
distinguished  party  of  English  visitors,  headed 
by  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  was  in  conference  with  the 
planters  and  business  men  of  Jamaica.  They  were 
discussing  the  trade  of  the  island,  its  industries,  and 
the  possibility  of  reestablishing  cotton  planting  to  sup¬ 
ply  long-staple  cotton  for  the  Lancashire  market.  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  con¬ 
ference,  the  city  began  to  fall  to  pieces.  In  half  an 
hour  the  industrial  convention  was  turned  into  a  relief 
party,  and  the  steamer  Port  Kingston,  on  which  the 
party  had  come  from  England,  into  a  hospital  ship. 

The  shock  was  not  severe  as  compared  to  that  at 
San  Francisco  or  at  Valparaiso.  So  the  seismological 
experts  in  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  reported. 
But  the  flimsy  nature  of  Kingston’s  architecture  led  to 
a  ruin  from  the  quake  more  complete  than  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  last  April.  Practically  all  the  houses  in 
the  business  district  were  shaken  down.  This  district 
extended  along  the  harbor  front  for  more  than  twenty 
blocks,  and  back  from  the  quays  for  two  or  three  blocks. 
Kingston’s  two  big  tourist  hotels,  the  Myrtle  Bank  and 
the  Constant  Springs,  were  wrecked  ;  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  the  Customs  House, 
and  many  churches  went  to  ruin  before  the  fire  broke 
out.  After  the  first  quake  a  number  of  shocks  less 
severe  were  felt.  In  the  Blue  Mountains  behind 
Kingston,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  disturb¬ 
ance  was  severe  enough  to  tumble  two  or  three  houses. 


Refugees  from  the  destroyed  city  described  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  day  of  the  earthquake 
as  extreme.  Women  with  children  clasped  in  their 
arms  prayed  in  the  streets  while  the  choking  dust 
of  the  falling  wdls  ro.e  up  and  d  ;rkened  the  sky. 
Parties  fleeing  through  the  streets  were  pitched  head¬ 
long  by  the  quaking  earth,  and  were  separated  in 
the  darkness.  When  the  ruins  could  be  inspected,  it 
was  found  that  many  persons  had  been  buried  under 
debris  ;  at  least  one  man  was  taken  out  practically  un¬ 
harmed  after  the  fire  had  burnt  over  him  and  the  ashes 
had  cooled.  Hospital  camps  were  established  on  the 
docks  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ruined  city.  Many 
of  the  injured  were  sent  off  to  Spanish  Town  and 
Port  Royal. 

Kingston  was  the  fourth  capital  of  Jamaica.  The 
first,  Seville  D’Oro,  which  was  founded  in  1500,  was 
overcome  by  a  plague  of  red  ants;  Spanish  Town,  the 
second,  was  badly  placed  and  was  abandoned;  in  1692 
Port  Royal,  the  third  capital  and  a  famous  resort  of  buc¬ 
caneers,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Ants,  mias¬ 
ma,  and  earthquake  shocks  had  marked  Kingston’s 
history  graphically.  After  the  shock  of  January  14, 
fire  broke  out  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  camping  scenes  at  San  Francisco  were  reenacted; 
relief  work  was,  in  the  beginning,  prompt  and  effective; 
and  only  the  unfortunate  outbreak  of  Governor  Swet¬ 
tenham  and  the  withdrawal  of  Admiral  Davis  occurred 
to  mar  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  that  preva.led. 


Rear-Admiral  C.  H.  Davis,  U.S.  N. 

Commanding  the  American  squadron 

COP' RIGHT  BY  E.  MULLER 


A  small  parish  church  md  square  in  Kingston 


Native  houses  on  Orange  Street,  Kingston 

(«> 


Harbor  Street,  Kingston,  in  the  business  district 


COPvRiGHT  1*06  i  C.  WHiIE  CO. 
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HY  THE  CANAL  BY  CONTRACT? 

TWELVE  MILLIONS  IN  FUTURE  COMMISSIONS  ON  A  WORK  ALREADY  WELL  BEGUN 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


“ALL  who  arrive  with  a  new  idea,  they  are  so 
confident,”  said  an  old  Frenchman  who  has 

LJk  been  on  the  Isthmus  for  twenty-five  years. 

/  1  “It  rains;  the  sun  is  hot;  they  find  the  idea 
“  ^  is  old,  and  they  go  away  wilted  and  wet.  Yes, 
yes,  this  canal,  it  make  many  experiences.” 

Now  comes  the  “experience”  of  the  contract.  We 
do  not  go  to  the  contractor  with  a  proposition  that  he 
shall  do  the  work  at  a  certain  figure.  His  profit  is  to 
be  a  percentage  on  the  total  cost.  The  right  of  sani¬ 
tary  control,  of  policing,  and  of  government  generally 
is  reserved  to  the  United  States.  All  our  tracks, 
dredges,  steam  shovels,  rolling  stock,  tools,  and  ma¬ 
terial  whatsoever  in  operation,  in  transit,  or  ordered, 
are  put  under  the  contractor’s  control. 

In  the  future  we  are  to  buy  all  material  and  machinery 
except  small  tools,  and  to  pay  all  the  wages  except  those 
of  contractor’s  personal  organization.  He  is  simply 
the  agent  of  execution  who  works  by  the  piece  instead 
of  by  wage.  He  is  to  be  represented  by  two  engineers, 
the  Canal  Commission  by  three,  including  Mr.  Stevens. 
This  engineering  committee  is  to  decide  the  total  cost 
of  the  canal  and  the  time  for  its  completion. 

For  every  month  required  over  the  stipulated  time 
the  contractor  loses  $100,000;  for  every  month  under 
he  wins  that  amount.  If  the  actual  cost  exceeds  the 
estimated  cost  he  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  the  percent¬ 
age  which  he  receives  for  his  services.  The  basis  of 
his  bidding  was  this  broker’s  percentage.  An  associa¬ 
tion  and  not  a  single  firm  of  contractors  was  adver¬ 
tised  for.  Thereby  the  experts  in  the  different  kinds 
of  excavation  and  construction  required  on  the  Isthmus 
were  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  working  under  a 
single  head. 

On  January  12  the  bids  were  opened  and  four  were 
found.  Anson  Bangs  of  New  York  and  W.  J.  Oliver 
of  Tennessee  bid  the  lowest,  6.75  percent.  The  con¬ 
tractors  who  began  the  work  for  De  Lesseps  received 
6.  They  paid  their  forfeit  inside  of  two  years  and 
returned  to  France.  Afterward  De  Lesseps  tried  many 
other  forms  of  contract.  But,  besides  the  percentage, 
our  Canal  Commission  is  considering  two  other  factors: 
records  of  the  bidders  and  their  financial  guaranties. 

Record  of  the  Lowest  Bidder 

MR.  BANGS  has  done  Government  work  before.  He 
undertook  to  deepen  the  ship  channels  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  defaulted  on  his  contract.  The  work 
which  he  failed  to  do  for  10  cents  a  yard  is  being  done 
by  Engineer  Henry  N.  Babcock  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  L.  Marshall,  of  the  Army  En¬ 
gineer  Corps,  for  5.25  cents.  Government  success  is 
due  to  better  organization  and  to  Mr.  Babcock’s  own 
improved  type  of  dredger,  which  he  built  to  meet  the 
problem  in  hand.  This  is  not  all  of  Mr.  Bangs’s  record, 
but  it  is  sufficient.  Any  one  who  is  unable  to  make 
good  on  a  dredging  job  in  home  waters  is  scarcely  a 
reasonable  choice  for  cleaving  a  continent. 

The  second  firm  of  bidders  was  George  Pierce  and 
Company.  They  wanted  7.19  per  cent,  but  failed  to 
meet  the  financial  requirements.  The  North  American 
Dredging  Company  set  as  its  price  28  per  cent,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  sum  total  of  the  cost,  which  is  a  broker’s 
commission  to  make  bucket  shops  envious. 

It  is  strange  that  a  bid  was  received  from  only  one 
association  of  contractors  who  seem  by  record,  capital, 
and  diversity  of  experience  to  be  fitted  for  a  task  which, 
if  well  performed,  will  mean  such  a  future  for  any  con¬ 
tractor  as  the  National  City  Bank  has  offered  to  retiring 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  The  MacArthur-Gillespie 
association  bid  12%  per  cent.  Associated  with  the 
famous  MacArthur  firm,  which  was  established  in  1826 
by  the  father  of  its  present  head,  who  is  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company,  expert 
on  canal  and  masonry  foundations ;  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  Company,  experts  on  dredging ;  and  the  J.  G. 
White  Company,  which  has  had  some  tropical  experi¬ 
ence  in  Government  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  the  outset  all  contractors  have  insisted  that 
the  Canal  should  be  built  by  contract.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  are  familiar.  It  is  well  known,  they  say,  that 
all  great  corporations  let  out  their  construction  work 
by  contract.  Although  our  Post-Office  Department  is 
freer  from  graft  than  any  railroad  company,  it  is 
always  taken  for  granted  in  this  land  where  the  cor¬ 
poration  fetish  prevails  that  the  Government  can  do 
nothing  so  well  as  a  corporation.  For  the  Isthmus 
the  contractor  says  that  he  has  at  his  command  an 
organization  whose  efficiency  is  the  product  of  long 
training  and  elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  the  certainty 
of  continuous  employment  for  the  men  who  remain 
with  him.  Asked  to  recommend  a  man  for  the  Isthmus, 
his  inclination  is  to  rid  his  own  firm  of  a  poor  one. 
Every  obstacle  has  been  put  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  way  by 
private  employers. 

Yet  of  late  he  has  been  receiving  superior  men.  So 
far  as  the  civilian  eye  can  see,  their  efficiency  is  just 
as  high  as  that  of  those  working  for  contractors.  An¬ 
swers  to  inquiries  when  I  was  on  the  Isthmus  in  Novem¬ 
ber  were  invariably  the  same:  that  the  type  of  workers 
steadily  improved.  As  the  contractor  is  obliged  to  take 
over  our  working  force  on  the  Isthmus  he  must  use  at 
the  outset  the  same  employees  that  we  do. 

Again,  the  contractor  says  that  he  can  move  men 
back  and  forth  between  the  Isthmus  and  the  States. 


This  would  mean  a  chance  to  recuperate  from  the  effect 
of  a  tropical  climate  without  loss  of  pay.  Large  num¬ 
bers  could  be  sent  north  in  summer,  which  is  the  active 
season  at  home,  and  south  in  winter,  which  is  the  dry 
and  active  season  on  the  Isthmus.  Presumably  then 
the  mind  of  the  contractor  is  to  be  divided  between 
the  Isthmus  and  the  United  States.  If  a  sacrifice  of 
time  is  to  be  made  at  either  end  it  will  be  made  where 
it  means  the  least  loss  to  him. 

I  found  that  all  classes  of  veteran  employees  on  the 
Isthmus  had  come  to  like  the  Isthmus;  they  had  be¬ 
come  acclimatized.  They  seemed  generally  satisfied 
with  conditions.  They  had  a  pride  in  association  with 
a  great  enterprise  which  rarely  enters  into  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  works  for  a  contractor.  An  organization 
in  the  tropics  can  not  be  made  in  a  day.  In  three  years 
we  have  formed  an  army  of  workers  who  know  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

Again,  the  contractor  says  that  he  can  furnish  better 
foremen  than  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  can  ever 
procure.  A  man  who  may  be  a  good  foreman  in  the 
United  States  is  as  much  out  of  his  element  on  the 
Isthmus,  with  different  labor  and  tropical  conditions, 
as  a  cowboy  from  Wyoming  would  be  in  a  vineyard  in 


AMERICA’S  OLDEST  CONTRACTOR 

A.  F.  MacArthur,  the  only  bidder  not  eliminated  by  the  requirements 


the  south  of  France.  He  has  to  learn  his  lesson  all  over 
again.  The  nucleus  must  teach  him  as  the  old  first 
sergeant  teaches  the  recruit. 

Again,  the  contractor  says  that  the  percentage  basis 
is  the  one  favored  altogether  in  these  days  by  the  great 
railroads.  True.  But  that  is  taking  as  a  Government 
precedent  what  has  become  a  corporation  precedent. 

Every  railroad  has  associated  with  it  certain  firms  of 
contractors.  The  railroad  and  the  contractor  know 
each  other:  “their  minds  meet.”  A  railroad  president 
may  do  with  his  own  what  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  will  not  permit  any  Government  official  to  do 
with  that  which  is  the  people’s.  James  J.  Hill’s  con¬ 
struction  methods  have  never  been  under  such  Congres¬ 
sional  investigations  as  have  sunk  the  scalpel  into 
army  and  navy  and  post-office  methods. 

One  Way  to  Make  “ Minds  Meet ” 

D  AILROAD  officials  are  frequently  stockholders  in 
the  contracting  firms  which  they  favor.  Commis¬ 
sions  and  “inside  opportunities”  are  passed  back  and 
forth.  The  head  of  the  railroad  is  working  for  his  own 
fortune  and  that  of  his  relatives  as  well  as  for  the 
stockholders.  A  President  of  the  United  States  is 
changed  every  four  years  by  popular  vote.  The  head 
of  the  railroad  holds  office  till  he  loses  control  of  the 
directors,  retires,  or  dies.  The  head  of  the  Government 
is  working  only  for  the  stockholders.  A  public  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  is  not  means  the  end  of  his  political  career. 

The  most  vital  argument  in  favor  of  the  contract  is 
involved  in  that  very  phrase  of  the  “minds  meeting.” 
This  argument  presupposes  that  a  President  of  the 
alert  honesty  and  sagacity  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  shall 
not  succeed  him.  A  man  in  the  White  House  passing 
out  Isthmian  favors  to  the  boys  in  the  machine  would 


mean  a  scandal  on  the  Isthmus.  Conceive  of  a  Fair¬ 
banks,  looking  inward  in  awful  dignity,  as  the  head  of 
such  a  vexatious  and  mighty  undertaking!  Those  who 
favor  a  contract  say  that  it  would  tie  up  the  job  through 
succeeding  Administrations  and  keep  the  politicians 
out.  But  would  it  if  the  minds  did  not  meet? 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Government’s  protection  that 
the  Chief  Engineer’s  should  be  the  deciding  voice  in 
every  dispute.  The  fact  that  they  would  be  at  the 
Chief’s  mercy  dissuaded  many  contractors  from  com¬ 
peting.  Those  who  did  compete  scarcely  took  into 
consideration  the  time  and  cost  penalties.  These  are 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  years,  or  three  Administrations  and 
four  Congresses  distant. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  spent  $32,500,000  on  the 
canal.  Of  this  only  $9,000,000  has  been  spent  in  actual 
excavation.  The  rest  has  gone  for  plant,  Government 
sanitation  and  preparations.  On  the  hundred  million 
and  more  remaining  of  the  original  estimate  of  $140,- 
000,000  a  12 J^-per-cent  rate  would  mean  $12,500,000. 
A  vast  special  interest  thus  comes  to  the  doors  of 
Congress. 

For  $25,000  a  year  you  can  maintain  in  Washington 
a  patriot  so  smooth  that  the  average  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  never  guess  that  he  was  a  lobbyist.  For 
10  per  cent  of  his  million  a  year  a  contractor  could 
afford  a  small  flock  of  the  cloak-room  brand  directed 
from  a  New  York  law  office.  Will  you  put  the  fate 
of  the  Gatun  locks  in  their  keeping?  On  that  famous 
staircase  of  three  locks  in  flight  we  have  staked  our 
national  pride  and  ingenuity  in  the  face  of  the  majority 
of  engineering  opinion. 

An  honest  engineer  without  lobbies,  with  public  and 
Congressional  opinion  set  against  him,  might  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  the  naval  officer  who  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  inspection  of  the  Charleston  drydock 
through  a  contractor’s  influence.  The  next  Adminis¬ 
tration  may  excuse  its  errors  by  “the  fool  contract 
Roosevelt  made.”  A  bad  President  under  pressure  from 
the  contractors  might  remove  a  good  canal  engineer. 
So  there  is  no  escape  from  politics.  The  future  of  the 
work  is  at  one  with  the  honesty  of  the  Administration 
and  the  honesty  of  the  engineers. 

Stevens  is  no  Politician 

TF  John  F.  Stevens  were  a  politician  or  a  political  en- 

gineer,  which  he  is  not,  he  might  have  seen  how  this 
contract  would  complicate  matters  politically.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  political  club  over  his  own  head.  Unless  the 
engineering  minds  meet,  the  contractor  can  cry  out 
against  sanitary  rules  that  will  not  permit  him  to  force 
his  labor ;  against  vexatious  red  tape  that  prevents  effi¬ 
ciency;  against  inadequate  supplies;  or  he  may  make 
a  score  of  other  complaints  which  time  and  his  interests 
will  provoke. 

But  it  is  easy  for  the  minds  to  meet  under  one  con¬ 
dition.  the  condition  which  brings  the  officials  of  coal¬ 
carrying  roads  into  close  harmony  with  the  coal  mines 
in  which  they  own  stock.  The  contractor  might  find 
it  worth  while  to  turn  the  cost  of  lobbying  in  another 
direction.  In  return  for  being  “broad-minded,”  a  chief 
engineer  might  be  offered  such  temptations  as  never 
beset  a  chief  engineer  before. 

A  contractor  having  his  own  way  might  one  day 
startle  the  country  with  revelations  which  would  again 
mean  investigation,  change,  and  more  “experiences.” 
The  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so  humane  and  so  sensitive  to 
fair  play,  who  looked  after  the  food  and  quarters  of  the 
Jamaican  negro  when  he  visited  the  Isthmus,  would 
not  like  to  see  Southern  labor  camp  conditions  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  work  for  which  the  nation  is  held  respon¬ 
sible.  The  despatch  of  great  numbers  of  American 
negroes  to  the  Isthmus,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Oliver  has 
proposed,  would  mean  riots,  constitutional  leagues, 
Tillmans,  and  international  complications. 

For  the  man  who  has  never  seen  human  nature  at 
work  in  the  tropics  can  little  guess  how  delicate  is  that 
Panama  vessel  of  ours.  In  order  to  understand  with 
what  consummate  craft  it  has  been  ferried  thus  far,  if 
you  have  never  played  the  game,  observe  how  easily 
the  good  golf  player  drives  off  from  the  tee.  Then  try 
it  yourself ! 

This  contract,  first  conceived  soon  after  Wallace  had 
left  the  Isthmus  in  chaos,  before  the  migration  of  first- 
class  help  had  set  in,  before  Stevens  had  accomplished 
his  present  organization,  before  health  conditions  were 
improved,  has  already  hampered  the  natural  progress 
of  the  work.  The  trial  of  Chinese  labor  is  delayed ;  bids 
for  supplying  Chinese  coolies  are  pigeonholed  awaiting 
the  contractor’s  will.  The  Chief  Engineer,  now  settled 
down  to  his  task,  will  have  to  spend  weeks  with  the 
engineering  committee  estimating  time  and  cost,  and 
weeks  in  helping  the  contractor  get  his  organization 
into  place. 

When  foreigners  have  told  me  that  our  Government 
was  too  corrupt  ever  to  build  the  Canal,  I  have  an¬ 
swered  with  American  pride  that  we  might  show  them 
the  contrary.  What  I  saw  on  the  Isthmus  last  Novem¬ 
ber  convinced  me  that  we  could.  And  I  should  like  to 
ask  all  the  engineers  on  the  Isthmus,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission,  if,  under  present  conditions, 
they  believe  in  their  hearts  that  we  are  warranted  in 
paying  a  contractor  12^  per  cent  on  an  undertaking 
which  the  nation,  of  itself,  to  its  honor  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  has  so  well  begun. 


» 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  POINT  OF  VIEW  WHICH  HAVE  CAUSED  THE  CONFLICT 

By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA 


TO  understand  the  religious  con¬ 
flict  now  going  on  in  France, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  fundamental  motives  are  actu¬ 
ating  the  two  parties.  Their  ulti¬ 
mate  aims  are  more  often  assumed 
than  expressed.  The  issue  is  further 
obscured,  especially  for  the  for¬ 
eigner,  by  certain  catch-words,  used 
by  both  sides,  but  suggesting  ideas 
quite  contrary  to  those  which  either 
side  has  at  heart.  Thus  “  Liberty” 
is  a  favorite  cry  in  both  camps,  but 
liberty  as  it  is  understood  and  prac¬ 
tised  in  America  is  not  the  ideal  of 
either  French  Catholics  or  French 
Republicans.  The  Church  wants 
liberty  to  propagate  its  influence, 
which,  if  dominant,  would  extin¬ 
guish  all  liberty.  The  state  wants 
liberty  to  establish  a  homogeneous 
lay  society,  in  which  no  positive  re¬ 
ligious  system  should  exercise  con¬ 
straint  over  the  education,  life,  or 
affections  of  any  citizen. 

The  Catholic  Church,  according  to 
its  own  doctrine,  is  not  a  gathering 
of  free  persons  to  pray  together  and 
express  their  common  feelings.  It 
is  a  mission ,  sent  by  divine  author¬ 
ity,  to  propagate  rdvealed  truths, 
administer  definite  sacraments,  and  teach  supernatural 
virtues.  On  its  success  depends,  it  believes,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls  in  the  next  world  and  the  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  life  here.  Nothing,  then,  can  seem  of 
serious  importance  to  a  sincere  Catholic  except  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  His  politics,  like  his  science, 
art,  and  morals,  must  be  dominated  by  his  religious 
convictions.  The  state,  if  not  through  a  central 
national  administration,  at  least  through  some  local 
organ  of  government,  provides  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  the  right  of  property,  for  education,  marriage 
and  divorce,  holidays,  etc. —  all  matters  that,  in  a 
Christian  community,  must  be  essentially  settled  by 
Christian  feeling.  In  the  Catholic  it  would  be  treason 
to  support  a  government  that  managed  these  things  in 
an  irreligious  spirit.  Society,  he  must  feel,  should  be 
Christian,  education  religious,  and  government  pro¬ 
clerical. 

Rebellion  of  Human  Nature  Against  the  Church 

/"\N  this  system  society  was  organized  in  France,  as 
throughout  Christendom,  until  the  Revolution. 
Then  an  opposite  system  was  introduced,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  that  rebellion  of  human  nature  against  the 
Church  which  had  simmered  in  the  world  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  Revolution  confiscated  all  church  prop¬ 
erty,  forbade  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  even  reformed 
the  calendar  so  that  dates  should  not  be  reckoned  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  from  that  of  “Freedom.” 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  propitiate  the  conservative  forces 
in  Europe,  entered  into  a  “Concordat,”  or  agreement 
with  the  Pope,  by  which,  without  returning  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  monastic  property,  or  abandoning  the  state 
ownership  of  churches,  he  reinstated  a  secular  clergy, 
to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government  with  the 
Pope’s  consent.  Jewish  and  Protestant  bodies  were 
established  at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  basis;  so  that 
officially  and  in  principle  France  did  not  again  become 
a  “Catholic  country.”  The  Catholics,  however,  in  the 
next  seventy  years  reestablished  many  religious  houses, 
built  many  new  churches,  and  exercised  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  over 
those  aristocratic  classes  to  which  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy  generally  belonged.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Third  Republic  as  it  issued  from  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  Commune,  had  a  pro-clerical 
government. 

It  was  in  alarm  at  this  state  of  things  that  Gambetta, 
and  the  party  that  wished  to  carry  on  the  interrupted 


come,  in  their  own  churches,  the 
guests  of  congregational  bodies  or¬ 
ganized  and  inspected  according  to 
state  laws.  In  their  capacity  of 
guests  they  would  have  continued 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  and,  for  some  years,  would 
have  drawn  pensions,  which  the  Law 
of  Separation  allotted  to  them. 

The  Pope  has  forbidden  that  such 
parish  associations  should  be  formed. 
As  these  orders  have  been  obeyed 
by  the  Catholics,  the  buildings  they 
occupied  have  been  taken  by  the 
state.  The  churches,  however,  have 
remained  open,  and  the  government 
is  making  every  effort  to  have  public 
worship  continue  in  them.  Mass  is 
said  daily  on  sufferance,  although  a 
few  priests  at  first  were  actually 
arrested  and  fined  nominal  sums  for 
holding  public  services  not  author¬ 
ized  by  law.  Meantime  the  law  itself 
has  been  amended,  and  services  may 
now  be  legalized  simply  by  giving 
yearly  notice  of  an  intention  to  hold 
them.  This  notice  may  come  from 
any  parishioner  without  the  priest’s 
connivance,  so  that  the  government 
can  easily  cause  some  one  to  legalize 
such  services  as  it  does  not  care  to 
interrupt.  The  churches  thereby  remain  more  than 
ever  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Catholics  will  long  continue  to  use  them 
under  these  conditions. 

Was  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  congregational  com¬ 
mittees  required  by  law  an  error  on  the  part  of  Rome? 
Those  Protestants  whose  churches  have  a  congrega¬ 
tional  government  may  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
proposed  system.  But  Rome  stands  for  a  delegated 
divine  authority,  for  government  from  the  top  down. 
It  could  not  accept  a  regimen  contrary  to  its  own  con¬ 
stitution.  It  might,  indeed,  have  put  up  under  pro¬ 
test  with  such  congregational  committees,  trusting  to 
their  good-will,  if  the  advantages  of  such  an  accom¬ 
modation  had  seemed  to  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 
The  advantages  would  have  been  the  enjoyment,  for 
a  few  years,  of  the  pensions  to  old  priests,  and,  so 
long  as  no  new  measures  were  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  free  use  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The 
disadvantages  would  have  consisted  in  obscuring  the 
principle  of  church  government  and  in  the  danger  of 
schism  if  any  differences  arose  between  a  parish  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  priest,  or  between  the  authorities  in 
different  places.  There  would  have  been  two  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Church;  one  the  congregational  com¬ 
mittee  recognized  by  the  state,  holding  the  buildings 
as  tenant  of  the  state,  and  employing  the  hierarchy; 
the  other  the  hierarchy  itself,  appointed  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  Rome.  Such  an  arrangement  might  have 
smoothed  over  the  present  crisis,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  permanent. 

A  Test  of  the  Devotion  of  the  People 

'T'HE  Pope  has  preferred  that  the  French  clergy 
-*■  should  lose  their  temporary  pensions,  their  parish 
houses  and  seminaries,  and  probably  in  the  end  even 
the  use  of  their  churches.  French  Catholics  may 
soon  be  reduced  to  worship  in  private,  unless  some 
future  government  permits  them  to  build  and  open 
new  churches  of  their  own,  or  gives  them  back  the  old 
ones  on  more  acceptable  terms.  The  present  situation 
will  test  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  clergy  and 
will  purge  the  latter,  perhaps,  of  its  worldly  or  insin¬ 
cere  members.  This  is  an  advantage  which  the  spirit¬ 
ually  minded  ought  to  welcome.  Yet  the  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty,  of  diplomatic  recognition,  and  of  the  traditional 
official  position  of  the  Church  as  the  natural  home  of 
all  Frenchmen,  can  not  but  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
Catholic  party. 


Supporters  of  the  clerical  party  fastening  the  gates  of  a  church 
with  heavy  wire  to  delay  the  entrance  of  Government  officials 

would  take  the  lead  in  human  progress,  would  try  all 
generous  experiments,  and  initiate  all  rational  reforms. 
As  in  Catholic  ages  France  was  the  first  of  Catholic 
nations,  so  in  a  rationalistic  age  it  should  be  the  first 
of  lay  societies. 

To  attain  this  model  rational  life,  successive  radical 
governments  have  devised  a  series  of  anti-clerical 
measures.  First  the  newly  established  religious  orders 
were  dissolved  ;  then  members  of  a  religious  community 
were  forbidden  to  teach  even  in  lay  schools;  then  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Rome  were  broken  off;  finally 
the  Concordat  was  revoked,  all  ecclesiastical  property 
was  confiscated,  and  a  new  law  framed  for  regulating 
public  worship.  This  law,  called  the  Law  of  Separa¬ 
tion,  provided  that  the  church  edifices  (belonging 
officially  to  the  state)  might  continue  to  be  used  by 
their  present  occupiers  if  specified  parish  associations 
were  formed  subject  to  state  supervision. 


Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  taking  his  departure  from  the  archiepis- 
copal  residence,  December  17,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Government 


work  of  the  Revolution,  began  a  campaign  under  the 
motto  “Clericalism  is  the  enemy.”  This  is  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  present  ministry  is  carrying  on,  like 
the  ministries  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes  before 
it.  The  guiding  idea  is  that  France  must  become  a 
moral  unit,  not  merely  a  geographical  or  administra¬ 
tive  one.  A  wholly  emancipated  and  united  France 


The  Hierarchy  and  State  Laws 


Arrest  of  a  priest  for  resisting  Government  agents 


T  TNDER  this  system  the  priest  would  become  the  em- 
ployee  of  a  parish  committee,  a  committee  which 
would  have  the  free  use  of  church  property  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  The  priest  himself  might  well  be  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  might  guide  it  by  moral 
suasion ;  but  he  could  not  control  it,  nor  the  church 
building  itself,  nor  could  he,  in  turn,  be  controlled  by 
his  bishop.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  would  have  be- 


Dragging  Cardinal  Richard’s  carriage  through  the  streets 
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AN  EXPLANATION  BY  THE  EDITOR 

By  HARRISON  RHODES 

Winner  of  the  $1,000  Prize  in  Collier’s  Quarterly  Contest,  June  to  September,  1906 


THE  bound  volumes  of  “The  Glaive”  now  lie 
peacefully  collecting  dust  upon  the  shelves 
of  their  possessors,  I  imagine.  So  soon  do  the 
days  of  one’s  hot  literary  youth  become  his¬ 
tory,  and  forgotten  at  that.  Yet  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that,  sitting  in  the  incredible  turmoil  of 
the  Western  metropolis,  with  the  black  refuse  of  its 
factory  chimnies  sifting  thickly  upon  each  fair  page  of 
copy  as  we  sent  it  to  the  printers,  we  thought,  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  our  own  inexperience  and  folly,  that  “The 
Glaive,”  appearing  semi-monthly  in  small  and  self¬ 
consciously  artistic  “format”  (deckled  edges  and  red 
initial  letters),  would  soon  cut  a  broad  and  splendid 
path  along  which  True  Artists  and  all  True  Things  of 
Art  should  come  into  their  own. 

Of  course,  we  were  too  young  to  speak  of  our  serious 
aims  except  in  terms  of  flippant  gaiety  and  world- 
weary  cynicism.  We  overturned  the  idols  in  high 
places  with  the  merriest  crackle  of  juvenile  jest  and 
epigram.  We  wrote  with  pens  that  were  fountains  of 
paradox.  We  were  omniscient.  We  spoke  lightly, 
though  as  if  from  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  obscurest 
Russian  critics,  Spanish  dramatists,  and  Montenegrin 
lyric  poets,  and,  while  we  declined  to  read  the  estab¬ 
lished  periodicals,  we  turned  with  feverish  interest  the 
pages  of  all  new  magazines,  whether  they  bore  the  im¬ 
print  of  Paris,  Bucharest,  or  Timbuctu.  We  scintil¬ 
lated  till  the  dazzled  public  eye  could  scarcely  follow 
us.  Oh,  dear  follies,  dear  poses  of  our  youngest 
youth!  Will  anything  that  comes  later  ever  cover  so 
much  seriousness  as  they  hid? 

For  we  never  forgot  that  “The  Glaive”  was  to  cut  a 
broad  and  splendid  path  along  which — but  I  have 
already  used  the  phrase.  Almost 
with  prayer  and  fasting  did  we  pick 
from  the  manuscripts  which  young 
America  so  freely  offered  us  those 
few  which  should  be  enshrined  in 
our  precious  pages.  If  not  with 
prayers  and  fasting,  it  was  some¬ 
times  with  high  and  stormy  words. 

(Did  I  not  once  almost  present 
my  resignation  because  my  fellow 
editors  rejected  “The  Temptress 
with  Green  Hair,”  an  impassioned 
piece  of  writing  by  a  pure  young 
girl  living  in  West  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin?)  About  the  standard  of 
morals  we  felt  uncertain,  as  usually 
happens  with  young  men  of  liter¬ 
ary  aspirations  and  unexceptionable 
private  character  ;  about  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  literary  art  we  were  sure. 

From  this  high  ideal  we  would  not 
swerve.  Each  number  of  “The 
Glaive”  should  be  a  defiance  to 
the  world,  each  article  and  story 
should  be  selected  with  no  influ¬ 
ence  working  upon  us  other  than 
the  loftiest  love  of  all  that  was  true 
and  beautiful. 

I  can  look  back  on  it  all  calmly 
enough  now.  It  is  even  amusing 
to  turn  the  old  pages  and  mark  the 
path  along  which  I  have  come  from 
the  cocksure  literary  judgments 
of  those  other  days.  For  I  can 
vaguely  remember,  even  of  the 
most  incompetent  fiction  and  of 
the  most  amateurish  verse,  that 
I  once  thought  they  glimmered 
faintly  with  the  divine  fire.  There 
is  one  exception.  Happy  posses¬ 
sors  of  “The  Glaive”  who  will  take 
down  the  fourth  volume  and  look  in 
the  February  issue  will  find  “The 
Love  at  the  Opal’s  Heart,”  by  Mir¬ 
iam  Felicite  Havens.  It  is  what  is 
called  (or  used  to  be  called)  a  “pas¬ 


tel  in  prose.”  It  is  as  bad  as  they  make  them— I  must 
say  so  at  once  (and  in  those  days  they  made  them 
exceptionally  bad);  but  even  among  much  affected, 
flabby,  ungrammatical  work  that  was  submitted  to 
“The  Glaive,”  Miriam  Felicite  Havens’s  was  almost 
preeminent.  I  knew  it  as  I  sent  the  poor  little  un¬ 
worthy  manuscript  to  the  printers.  I  knew  it  as 
rival  journals,  also  young  and  uncompromising,  over¬ 
whelmed  me  with  sarcastic  comments.  I  knew  it  as 
my  fellow  editors,  reading  it  aloud  with  ribald  jeers, 
threatened  resignation  if  I  were  ever  again  permitted 
to  bring  out  an  issue  while  they  took  their  holidays. 
Yet  I  had  printed  it,  and  would  have  done  so  again, 
sacrificing  literary  standards  as  a  ready  though  inade¬ 
quate  tribute  to  something  which  seemed  to  me  to 
sweep  them  for  the  moment  all  away. 

'THE  office  boy  ordinarily  ushered  into  my  small 
A  room  those  aspirants  to  appearance  in  the  pages 
of  “The  Glaive”  who  brought  their  typewritten  offer¬ 
ings  in  person.  My  confreres,  with  an  assumption  of 
world-weariness  not  uncommon  to  literary  youth,  pro¬ 
fessed  that  they  would  be  horribly  bored  by  such  inter¬ 
views,  and  even  pretended  that  they  enjoyed  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  Olympian  inaccessibility  in  the  room  beyond. 
Yet  they  were  glad  enough,  at  the  lunch  hour,  to 
hear  my  anecdotes  of  the  morning’s  visitors.  And 
Fred  Haswell,  who  managed  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  my  room  when  a  name 
was  announced,  always  managed  to  see  my  caller  some¬ 
how,  either  then,  or  later  by  means  of  a  studiously 
accidental  entrance.  I  remember,  when  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Havens  was  brought  in,  Fred  delayed  long  enough 
to  indulge  for  a  moment  his  perni¬ 
cious  sporting  instincts. 

He  bet  me  a  lunch  at  Rector’s 
that  Mrs.  Havens  was  a  slender  but 
passionate  poetess,  blond  and  wist¬ 
ful,  hung  heavily  with  beads  and 
possessing  the  touch  of  Northern 
mysticism  so  much  in  vogue  that 
season. 

I  inclined  more  to  hope  for  the 
type  Juno  or  Zenobia,  and  put  my 
money  on  a  brunette  novelist,  deal¬ 
ing  daringly  with  the  marriage 
problem,  of  the  difficulties  of  which 
her  own  life  would,  on  investiga¬ 
tion,  prove  to  have  been  a  distin¬ 
guished,  almost  notorious  example. 

For  an  instant  before  our  young 
enthusiastic  eyes  swam  these  two 
bright  visions,  then  the  office  boy 
showed  in  Mrs.  Havens. 

Fred  retreated,  muttering  dark¬ 
ly,  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
room  beyond. 

CHE  was  perhaps  fifty-five,  a 
^  slight,  short  figure.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  skilled  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  her  costume. 
I  know  it  was  black,  of  a  fine  ma¬ 
terial — cashmere,  I  believe — such 
as  my  grandmother  used  to  wear, 
and  that  its  general  effect  was — 
what  shall  I  say? — plaintive.  Old- 
fashioned,  too,  for  the  dullest  man 
now  realizes  that  no  milliner  has 
willingly  constructed  a  bonnet 
since  the  early  eighties. 

One  is  such  a  slave  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  conventions  that  the  first 
sight  of  this  slender  little  figure 
suggested  a  pathetic  personality. 
Yet  when  I  met  her  eyes  I  saw  that 
she  could  not  have  been  more 
cheerful  had  she  possessed  a  fat 
red  face,  a  picture  hat  with  black 


feathers  and  a  rhinestone  buckle,  and  a  satin  bodice 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

“Are  you  the  Editor?”  she  asked.  “The  Editor  of 
the  ‘Methodist  Courier’  is  an  old  man  with  a  white 
beard.  ” 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  answered  apologetically;  “I  mean  to 
be  old  some  day  and  have  a  white  beard,  but  I’m  afraid 
I  can’t  hope  to  edit  the  ‘Courier.’  ” 

“No,”  she  said,  “you  wouldn’t  want  to,  would  you? 
‘The  Glaive’  is  more  artistic.  Oh,  I  know,  that’s  why 
I’m  here.  We  always  have  it  at  home,  and  my  daugh¬ 
ter  likes  it  the  best  of  any  magazine  there  is.” 

“Good,”  I  cried,  smiling  fatuously  enough,  no  doubt. 
Then  as  the  exact  form  of  her  expression  struck  me: 
“Do  you  like  it  the  best,  too?”  I  asked. 

“I  do  and  I  don’t.  It’s  beyond  me,  I  guess.  I’m 
not  a  genius,  you  see.” 

“Well,  so  few  of  us  are,”  I  answered  lightly. 

“Yes,”  she  said  and  nodded  her  head  mysteriously. 

“But  when  you  meet  one,”  she  added,  after  a  signifi¬ 
cant  silence,  ‘you  know  it.” 

“I  hope  so.  If  I  don’t  know  it  when  I  meet  one,  I’ll 
lose  my  job  as  reader  here  pretty  suddenly.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  wouldn’t  have  been  one  of  those 
fellows  who  rejected  ‘Ben  Hur.’  ”  My  visitor  beamed 
encouragingly  on  me. 

I  didn’t  feel  quite  certain — there  had  been  scathing 
pages  in  “The  Glaive”  about  this  special  masterpiece, 
so  I  remained  non-committal. 

“I  hope  you’ve  brought  me  a  genius.” 

Mrs.  Havens  opened  a  black  satin  bag  with  a  design 
in  jet  upon  it  and  extracted  a  manuscript  tied  with 
pale  mauve  ribbons. 

“You  can  see  for  yourself.  I’ll  leave  this,  and  you 
can  read  it.  I  tried  to  get  my  daughter  Miriam — its 
by  her,  you  know,  Miriam  Felicite  Havens — to  come  so 
that  she  could  read  it  to  you  herself.  When  she  reads 
her  writings  aloud  they’re  quite  different.  She  could 
have  been  an  actress,  her  father  used  to  say.  But  she 
wouldn’t  come  to-day;  she  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of 
that  hot  ride  in  on  the  cars — we  live  out  at  Mountjoy 
Park  beyond  Englewood.  And  then  she  shrinks  from 
people.  I  don’t  shrink  ;  there  has  to  be  one  at  least  in 
a  family  that  don’t.” 

She  looked  herself  up  and  down,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  much  left  of  me  if  I  was  a 
genius,  and  shrank,”  she  added. 

I  laughed,  though  perhaps  the  joke  was  not  very 
good.  My  visitor  rose. 

“There.  I’ll  leave  it  and  go.  There  aren’t  any 
stamps  because  I  want  to  come  back  myself  in  a  few 
days  and  hear  how  you  like  it — oh,  I  have  to  come  to 
town  anyhow.  I’ve  stayed  longer  than  I  think  is 
businesslike  with  editors.  But  somehow  you've  got 
what  I  call  a  sociable  and  inviting  eye.” 

The  compliment  pleased  me,  more  than  I  could  have 
given  good  explanation  for.  I  held  out  my  hand  in 
farewell. 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  see  you  again,”  I  said,  “and  I  hope 
very  much  indeed  I’ll  like  the  story.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you’ll  like  it,”  was  her  final  word, 
cheerful  and  confident.  “You’ll  be  up  to  it.” 

She  departed,  and  in  the  half  hour  before  lunch  I 
attacked  her  daughter’s  manuscript,  violating  the  rule 
which  I  constantly  assured  aspiring  authors  was  in¬ 
variable  in  our  office,  that  all  masterpieces  were  read 
in  the  order  of  their  arrival.  But  alas,  far  from  being 
“up  to  it,”  I  was  (if  in  a  literary  anecdote  one  may  em¬ 
ploy  Fred  Haswell’s  phrases)  “up  against  it.” 

I  will  not  delay  the  reader  with  a  criticism  of  “Cin¬ 
ders  of  Rapture.”  (Admirable  youthful  examples  may 
be  found  in  “The  Glaive”  of  my  bitter  and  sarcastic 
condemnatory  style.)  I  will  only  say  that  this  compo¬ 
sition  of  Miss  Havens’s,  though  perhaps  not  so  foolish 
and  ill-written  as  the  later  “Love  at  the  Opal’s  Heart” 
which  I  printed,  was  nevertheless  entirely  without 
merit.  It  was  Swinburne  plus  Poe  plus  Maeterlinck 
plus  water  and  plus  inability — but  I  will  not  criticize  it. 
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With  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  I  promised  my¬ 
self  that  when  Mrs.  Havens  returned  she  should  hear 
tire  truth,  and  that  Miriam  Felicite  should  be  perma¬ 
nently  turned  aside  from  literary  pursuits.  Then  three 
Jays  afterward,  when  the  mother’s  cheerful  face  was 
igain  by  my  side,  it  seemed  a  little  less  easy. 

“Well?”  she  asked,  beaming  on  me. 

“Well,”  I  faltered,  "1  don't  quite  know.” 

“Oh!”  and  her  face  fell.  “I  thought  you’d  be  up 
.o  it.” 

Now  was  obviously  the  moment  for  the  truth. 
Well,”  I  began,  “it  has  almost  innumerable  faults. ” 
Then,  suddenly,  almost  without  knowing  what  I  was 
laying,  “Of  course,  it  has  merits.” 

I  was  aghast  at  myself,  but  somehow  it  was  pleasant 
o  sun  one’s  self  in  the  smile  on  Mrs.  Havens’s  face.  I 
vent  on  glibly,  as  one  may  when  the  truth  no  longer 
etards  one’s  pace.  One  felt  the  praiseworthy  attempt, 
,o  I  alleged,  to  do  strange  new  poetic  things.  But  did 
lot  Miss  Havens  allow  herself  to  be  swept  away,  I  per- 
nitted  myself  to  ask,  by  her  literary  impulse?  Ought 
ihe  not  to  write  more  carefully,  more  solidly,  as  it 
vere?  I  found  myself  saying  that  she  might  be  good 
,ome  day,  perhaps — who  knew?  Of  course,  she  must 
>e  patient,  must  work,  etc.,  etc.  I  talked  beautifully, 
f  I  say  it  myself,  and  I  was  led  on  by  a  lovely  kind  of 
adiance  which  overspread  the  old  face  at  my  side. 

Mrs.  Havens  looked  at  me  almost  affectionately  as  I 
laused  for  breath. 

“I  wonder  if  you’ll  help  me,”  she  said  at  last. 

“Why,  how  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I’m  determined  Miriam  shall  get  her 
hance  and  be  appreciated.  I  know  she’s  got  dreams 
nd  thoughts  that  are  wonderful, 
nd  that  if  she  can  write  them  they 
rill  be  great  work.  And  I  want  to 
ell  her  what  you  say  now,  gently,  so 
s  not  to  hurt  her  feelings,  and  it 
ughtn’t  to,  because  I  think  you 
eem  to  appreciate  her.  And  then  I 
vant  you  to  keep  on  criticizing  her 
hings.  If  it  would  make  it  any  bet- 
er,  I’d  like  to  pay  you  something 
or  doing  it.  It  couldn’t  be  much, 

>ut  I’d  try  to  manage  to  make  it 
,rorth  your  while.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  take  money.  That’s 
.•hat  I’m  here  for — -to  criticize.  Do 
ou  think  it  would  be  any  better  if 
our  daughter  herself  came  in  and 
liked  to  me?” 

“Miriam  ain’t  very  well.  It  frets 
er  to  see  people  much.  Perhaps  I 
ould  bring  her  in  some  day.  She 
as  to  come  to  town  to  see  the 
octor  sometimes.” 

i 

SAW  her  once  on  a  cold  gray  No¬ 
vember  day.  She  had  come  to  see 
le  doctor  about  a  cough  that  was 
ist  starting.  She  was  a  big  girl,  a 
inky,  ungraceful,  tired  figure.  Her 
ice  was  thin  and  anemic-looking, 
nd  there  was  a  nervous,  fretful  pull 
t  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  Her 
ne  beauty  was  the  great  masses  of 
olden  hair  that  crowned  her  head, 
ut  even  this  seemed  to  be  turning 
ingy  and  lifeless.  For  a  time  we 
dked  very  little  about  her  work, 
omehow,  with  the  rain  dashing 
gainst  my  window  and  this  poor 
ling  shivering  drearily  in  my  dull 
ttle  room,  I  could  not  face  the 
isk. 

“I  try  to  take  your  advice,”  she 
fid,  “but  I  don’t  know  that  I  can. 
have  to  just  write  what  I  feel,  and 
m  generally  too  tired  to  write  it 
ay  other  way  than  the  way  it  comes 
)  me.  But  that’s  how  the  great 

isople  wrote,  and  sometimes  I  think 
srhaps  that’s  the  right  way,”  she 
fid,  with  a  flicker  of  life  in  her 
ves. 

“You  feel  you  must  write?”  I 
iked. 

!“Oh,  I’ve  got  to  scribble,”  she  answered.  “I  guess 
inherit  that  from  ma.” 

“She  writes?”  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  yes,  little  things.  But  she’s  never  done  the 
ass  of  writing  that  interests  me,  and  she  can’t  be 
uch  help  to  me,  though  she  thinks  she  appreciates, 
don’t  myself  much  believe  any  one  appreciates.” 

She  suddenly  got  up  fronj  her  chair  and  stood  over  me. 
“Ma’s  talked  a  lot  about  me  to  you,  I  expect.  I  hope 
iu  do  understand  that  art  is  all  I  live  for  now,  that  I 
ist  must  get  these  things  printed  where  some  one, 
here  the  real  artistic  people  will  see.  Isn’t  that  last 
le  she  brought  you  any  good,  the  one  called  ’How 
ed  is  Death’s  Mouth’?” 

The  situation  had  got  beyond  me.  I  felt  I  must 
ke  refuge  in  technical  criticism. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  pose  quite  so  much  in  your 
riting,”  I  said;  “the  last  three  things  have  been 
orbid  on  this  subject  of  death.” 

She  gave  me  one  long,  almost  contemptuous  look, 
here  was  a  kind  of  lanky  dignity  about  her,  after  all, 

;  she  gathered  up  her  trailing,  dreadfully  muddy, 
ay  skirt  about  her  ankles. 

“Oh,  Death!”  she  said,  “I  don’t  know  that  I  pose 
:ch  a  terrible  lot  about  that.” 

And  she  stalked  out. 

[T’S  no  good  Miriam  trying  to  come  to  town,”  said 
r  her  mother  a  few  days  afterward.  “She  caught 
■Id  the  other  day,  and  her  cough  is  worse,  and  she 
ied  all  night  about  her  career.  It’s  hard ;  I  think  so, 
o.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  I  can’t  wait.  Aren’t 
iy  of  them  good  enough  yet?  Aren’t  they?” 


I  set  my  teeth.  I  had  been  weak,  but  I  told  myself 
constantly  that  my  honor  was  saved  so  long  as  I 
guarded  the  pages  of  “The  Glaive.” 

“No,  not  yet,”  I  answered,  without  looking  at  my 
friend.  We  sat  a  moment  without  speaking.  I  felt  she 
was  fighting  to  regain  her  usual  cheerfulness.  When 
she  spoke  I  knew  that  I  could  look  at  her,  that  she 
would  be  smiling. 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go  on  being  nurse  to  artists 
and  their  art,”  she  meditated.  “I’ve  done  that  most 
of  my  life.  I  never  told  you,  perhaps,  my  husband 
was  an  artist,  too,  a  musician.  He  came  to  South 
Bend,  where  I  lived,  with  a  concert  company  once,  and 
fell  sick  and  had  to  stay.  And  while  he  was  getting 
well  I  married  him.  He  was  a  real  artist  and  unprac¬ 
tical.  But  he  was  a  good  husband  ;  better,  I  guess,  than 
I  was  a  wife.  For  somehow  I  never  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  enough  about  music  to  be  much  help  to  him. 
I’m  not  morbid;  I’ve  never  had  time  enough  to  be. 
But  sometimes  I  reproach  myself  with  having  been  use¬ 
less  about  what  he  cared  for  most.  He  was  happy,  in 
a  way,  but  I  can’t  deny  that  he  died  disappointed  about 
his  career.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  know.  He  was  first  violin 
for  twenty  years  in  the  Northwestern  Theatre  orches¬ 
tra,  and  they  had  great  confidence  in  him  there.  He 
earned  fair  wages,  for  an  artist,  and  as  I’m  a  pretty 
good  housekeeper,  I  managed  to  keep  things  going  on 
them.  But  it  wasn’t  a  career,  not  what  he  dreamed  of 
when  we  got  married.” 

She  paused. 

“You  see,”  she  went  on  at  last,  “how  it  was  that 


when  Miriam  began  to  show  signs  of  being  artistic  I 
just  set  my  teeth  and  said  she  was  to  get  her  chance. 
I’d  run  the  house  and  find  the  money  for  it  somehow, 
and  she  should  be  free  to  express  herself — that’s  what 
artists  always  want  to  do — and  she  shouldn’t  lack  en¬ 
couragement  and  understanding.  You  see  I’d  more 
hopes  of  understanding  writing  than  music.” 

“Because  you’re  a  writer  yourself,”  I  commented. 

She  blushed  instantly,  and  twisted  nervously  on  her 
chair. 

“How  did  you  know?  Did  Miriam  tell  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“She’d  no  business  to.  It  ain’t  nothing,  my  writing. 
It  comes  easy  enough  to  me.  I  always  did  it  as  a  girl.” 

“I’d  like  to  read  some  of  it.”  My  interest  was  real 
indeed. 

“Oh,  no,  you  wouldn’t,”  she  protested,  still  redder 
and  more  embarrassed.  “It  isn’t  artistic,  it  isn’t  the 
sort  of  thing  you  “Glaive”  young  men  like.  I  haven’t 
got  imagination,  you  see.  I  can  just  write  about  the 
sort  of  things  and  people  I  see  here,  or  used  to  in 
South  Bend.  It  ain’t  anything  really.” 

‘  I  don’t  believe  you  think  so,”  I  insinuated,  “or  you 
wouldn’t  go  on  writing.” 

“You  better  believe  I  would,”  she  flashed  back,  her 
confidence  quite  returned.  “I  do  it  for  money.  You’ve 
got  to  have  money  in  a  house  where  you’re  bringing 
up  a  genius.” 

“That’s  how  you  knew  that  the  editor  of  the  ‘Meth¬ 
odist  Courier’  was  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard.” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed. 

“I  shall  get  all  the  back  files  of  the  paper,”  I  went  on. 

“Oh,  no,  you  won’t,  if  I  ask  you  not  to.” 


“Perhaps  not,”  I  answered;  “then  you  must  tell  me 
where  else  you  write.” 

“Oh,  the  South  Bend  paper  takes  stories  pretty 
often.” 

“But  neither  of  these  pays  well,  surely.” 

“Four  or  five  dollars  a  column,”  she  said. 

“But  that’s  nothing,”  I  objected.  “Haven’t  you 
tried  the  magazines  that  pay  better?” 

“But  the  writing  ain’t  anything,  I  tell  you;  just 
stories  about  South  Bend  and  Mountjoy  Park !  No, 
I’ve  never  tried.  I  have  enough  trouble  trying  to  get 
you  people  to  take  Miriam’s  stories;  do  you  suppose 
I’m  going  to  bother  you  with  mine,  too?  I  haven’t  got 
any  ambition  for  myself ;  you  have  to  give  that  up 
when  you  begin  housekeeping  for  a  family  of  geniuses. 
No,  keep  your  eye  on  my  daughter’s  work,  young  man.  ’  ’ 

“But  I  could  keep  one  on  yours,  too.  Let  me  see 
something.  Well,  what  if  it  is  just  my  curiosity?  Let 
me  see  it  for  friendship’s  sake.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  let  you  see  some  of  it,  if  you  put  it 
as  a  favor.  You’ve  been  real  kind.”  She  suddenly  put 
out  her  hand  and  laid  it  lightly  on  my  arm.  “I  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  You  re  about  the  only  one  that  under¬ 
stands  what  I  feel  about  that  girl  of  mine.  I  still  feel 
that  somehow  you  and  I  will  pull  her  through  and  see 
that  she  gets  her  chance.  You  believe  in  her,  you  mean 
to  see  her  through?” 

I  looked  away.  Her  eyes  searched  mine  too  clearly. 
I  thought  of  the  last  dreadful  composition  I  had  read 
from  Miriam’s  pen.  Now  was  again  the  moment  to 
speak  the  truth,  instead  of  advancing  along  perilous 
paths  deeper  into  the  morass.  Yet  somehow  the  words 
wouldn’t  come.  The  best  I  could  do  was  to  blurt  out: 

“  ‘The  Glaive’  is  waiting  for  her. 
And  the  first  moment  she  does  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  completely  good, 
completely  worthy  of  her,  she  shall 
go  in.” 

“That’s  all  I  ask,”  said  Mrs.  Ha¬ 
vens.  “That’s  why  I’ve  put  all  my 
eggs  in  one  basket.  That’s  why,  in 
spite  of  your  urging  me,  I  don’t  send 
her  things  anywhere  else.  You’re 
my  hope  now.” 

She  made  a  hurried  exit.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  wasn’t 
that  she  didn’t  wish  to  have  me  see 
her  crying.  This  was  in  December,  I 
think,  just  before  Christmas  time. 
Mrs.  Havens,  who  had  been  at  the  of¬ 
fice  perhaps  a  half  dozen  times  since 
October,  now  ceased  her  visits.  I 
wondered  at  it,  and  yet  selfishly 
was  glad.  I  must  confess  it.  My 
dilemma  had  become  painful,  though 
I  still  strove,  that  “The  Glaive” 
lunches  might  be  sparkling,  to  dress 
it  up  as  satirical  comedy.  The  gaie¬ 
ties  of  the  season  occupied  me,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  almost  forgot  my  odd 
old  friend.  Then  toward  the  end  of 
January  came,  by  the  post,  a  pack¬ 
age  of  manuscripts  and  clippings, 
and  a  note: 

“Dear  Mr.  Fielding  [it  began],  I  en¬ 
close  ‘The  Love  at  the  Opal’s  Heart,’ 
by  Miriam  Felicite  Havens,  and  hope  to 
call  at  your  office  for  your  judgment  on 
it  in  a  few  days. 

“I  had  hoped  to  send  something  soon¬ 
er,  but  my  daughter  has  been  ill  and 
unable  to  write.  Yours  most  truly, 

“Emma  Havens. 

“P-  S.— She  oughtn’t  to  write  now, 
for  she’s  a  sick  woman.  The  cough  is 
worse,  I  don’t  know  just  how  much 
worse  it  really  is.  She  wrote  this  in 
bed.  She  said  you’d  been  so  encourag¬ 
ing,  according  to  my  report  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  that  she  must  write  this. 
It  came  to  her  when  she  was  wakeful  at 
night  with  the  cough.  I  think  it’s  beauti¬ 
ful.  Oh,  if  you  only  think  so,  and  it 
can  go  into  ‘  The  Glaive,’  she’ll  be  so 
happy.  E.  H. 

“P.  S. — I’ve  just  remembered  vour 
wanting  to  see  some  of  my  writing.  I 
enclose  specimens.’’ 

The  letter  brought  her  back  to  me, 
pathetic  loyal  little  woman,  and  my  forgetfulness  for  a 
month  suddenly  seemed  neglect.  ’  Yet  it  was  with  the 
dilemma  staring  me  hard  in  the  face  that  I  took  up  the 
new  manuscript  with  pink  bows.  It  was  with  a  heart 
anxious  and  heavy  that  I  laid  it  down.  “The  Love  at 
the  Opal’s  Heart”  was,  if  I  knew  anything  at  all  of 
what  were  letters  and  art,  hopelessly  bad.  The  dilemma 
accused  me  of  cruelty  and  cowardice.  To  escape  it,  to 
flee  from  judgment  that  carried  with  it  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  I  took  up  the  clippings  from  the  South  Bend 
“Courant”  and  started  on  a  story  by  E  Havens. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  followed.  I  can  imagine 
that  a  trapper  in  the  Northern  Wilderness,  coming  at 
last  after  long  unsuccessful  days  upon  the  tracks  in 
the  snow  that  betrayed  his  quarry,  might  get  a  start 
that  would  have  something  of  the  quality  of  mine. 
Week  in  and  out  I  had  sat  in  that  dirty  room,  poring 
over  manuscripts,  and  really  praying  in  my  young 
heart  each  time  I  began  to  read  one  of  them  that  in  it 
I  would  find  some  faint  flickering  of  the  divine  fire, 
unseen  till  then  by  any  eye  but  mine.  And  now  as  I 
read  on,  with  mounting  excitement  and  hands  that 
almost  trembled  as  they  held  the  flimsy  strips  of  the 
South  Bend  “Courant,”  I  felt  that  at  last  I  had  made 
that  wonderful  discovery  I  had  so  often  dreamed  of. 

Mrs.  Havens  had  been  right— the  writing  wasn’t 
anything,  just  stories  of  South  Bend  and  Mountjoy 
Park.  But,  oh,  such  stories!  I  don’t  know  quite  how 
to  describe  them  anu  be  brief.  They  were  Mary  Wil¬ 
kins  taken  west,  somehow  broadened  by  a  sense  of  the 
great  sweep  of  prairie  cornfields  and  the  turmoil  of 
that  seething  caldron  that  they  call  Chicago.  There 
was  no  mannered  style,  such  as  I  was  accustomed  to 


Mechanically  she  tore  off  a  long  strip  from  the  manuscript  in  her  lap 
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praise  in  the  pages  of  “The  Glaive”  ;  instead  there  was 
a  divine  simplicity.  The  words,  and  the  very  turns  of 
phrase,  seemed  somehow  to  hold  the  color  and  spirit  of 
the  Middle  West.  They  were  the  simplest  stories, 
often  pathetic  to  a  point  of  heartbreaking,  but  even 
then  with  a  breeze  blowing  through  them  of  the  sound¬ 
est  humor,  the  bravest  kind  of  sense  that  in  this  good 
world  no  misfortunes  could  make  life  altogether  not 
worth  the  living.  They  were  moreover  just  the  sort 
of  thing  which  might  easily  lie  undiscovered  forever 
in  the  obscure  columns  of  some  country  newspaper. 
There  was  nothing  to  compel  attention.  They  struck 
no  new  note ;  instead,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  they  struck 
all  the  best  old  ones,  but  with  a  new  clearness  and 
beauty  of  tone,  and  by  some  happy  chance  I,  who  could 
at  least  appreciate,  had  at  last  heard  them.  The  event 
transfigured  my  dingy  office,  and  I,  sitting  at  a  roll-top 
desk,  swam  for  a  little  while  in  one  of  the  golden  mo¬ 
ments  that  came  sometimes  in  those  foolish  enthusiastic 
days  of  youth. 

I  sent  two  words  to  Mrs.  Havens  by  the  post  that 
night. 

“Have  read  the  things  you  sent. 

Come  in  and  see  me  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

My  excitement  held  till  the  next 
day,  and  in  wakeful  moments  that 
night  I  pictured  again  and  again 
the  scene  when  I  should  lay  before 
my  shabby  little  old  lady  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  my  humble  admiration. 

The  next  day  was,  I  remember, 
one  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  bit¬ 
ter  cold.  I  wondered  whether  my 
friend  would  have  warm  coats  and 
furs  to  face  the  winter,  and  I  fidg¬ 
eted  if  the  radiator  by  the  side  of 
my  desk  seemed  to  threaten  a  chill 
reception.  She  came  about  noon, 
and  her  face  was  radiant. 

“At  last,”  she  called  out  to  me 
from  the  very  door,  “you  like  it  at 
last.  When  will  you  put  it  in,  the 
next  number?  You  ought  to  have 
seen  Miriam !  Why,  I  believe  she 
is  better  already.  She  looked  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  she  would  have  got  up 
and  dressed  this  morning,  only  the 
doctor  came  and  wouldn’t  let  her.” 

It  may  sound  incredible,  but  I 
must  ask  belief  for  the  statement 
that  since  the  day  before  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  very  existence  of  poor 
Miriam  Felicite.  Now  she  seemed 
to  rise  before  me,  threatening  me 
again,  making  my  position  dis¬ 
graceful.  But  in  a  minute  my 
courage  rose,  the  wave  of  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  again  buoyed  me  up. 

“It  is  about  your  own  writings  I 
want  to  talk.” 

I  say  I  had  found  courage,  yet  I 
did  not  dare  look  at  Mrs.  Havens 
as  I  said  this.  I  began  talking  rap¬ 
idly  and  found  confidence  as  the 
memory  swept  over  me  again  of  the 
beautiful  thing  she  had  done.  I 
told  her  everything,  I  poured  out 
before  her  all  that  I  had  been 
feeling  since  yesterday.  She 
interrupted  once. 

“No,  the  writing  just  ain’t  any¬ 
thing.  I  told  you  that  before.” 

But  as  I  went  on  I  felt  that  at 
last  I  was  having  some  effect,  that 
somehow  this  obstinate  flower  was 
opening  as  I  rained  warm  words  of 
praise  dowfi  on  it.  I  ventured  to 
look  at  her.  She  blushed  as  I  did  so. 

“You’re  too  kind,”  she  faltered, 

“I  can’t  believe  it’s  so.” 

But  I  went  on,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  what  I  said  was  now  wel¬ 
come,  that  the  ambition,  the  love  of  appreciation  which 
must  go,  so  I  thought  then,  with  every  real  impulse  to 
write,  were  wakened  at  last.  I  rose  to  another  flight, 
then  at  last,  coming  to  earth,  and  assuming  a  serious, 
business-like  air: 

“Now  this  story,”  I  rapped  out,  taking  one  in  manu¬ 
script  from  the  pile  on  my  desk,  “we’ll  print  in  the 
next  issue  of ‘The  Glaive.’  We  can’t  pay  enormously 
for  it,  but  we  can  do  at  least  ten  times  as  well  as  the 
South  Bend  ‘Courant.’  And  1  shall  say  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  notes  how  good  I  think  you  are.  In  fact,  I  mean 
to  make  you  famous,  and  I  believe  I  can.” 

I  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  Gradually  the  surprise 
faded  from  her  face,  and  a  curious  non-committal  look 
came  into  it,  tightening  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  I 
felt  an  odd  trembling  run  over  me,  as  though  I  had 
worn  myself  out  with  my  talking. 

“This  story  you  say?”  she  murmured,  half  to  her¬ 
self,  and  reached  out  and  took  it  from  my  desk. 

“Then  you  don’t  meant  to  print  ‘The  Love  at  the 
Opal’s  Heart?’  ”  she  asked. 

I  protested  that  her  own  writing  had  made  me  forget 
her  daughter’s. 

“When  I  was  a  girl,”  she  began,  and  I  leaned 
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forward  eagerly,  “back  in  South  Bend,  I  was  am¬ 
bitious.  I  might  have  cared.  Do  you  suppose  I 
do  now?  Tell  me  the  truth  about  my  daughter. 
Do  you  believe  in  her?  Are  you  going  to  make 
her  famous?” 

“No,”  I  replied  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  think  my  head 
must  have  sunk,  “I'm  afraid  I  never  am.” 

“Then  I  shall  begin  somewhere  else.” 

“Yes,”  I  said  eagerly,  “begin  somewhere  else. 
I'm  probably  all  wrong  in  not  being  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  her.  But  I  can  you.  Let  me  do  what  I 
can  for  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  fixedly,  with  almost  no  expression 
in  her  face,  though  I  thought  her  eyes  were  wet. 
Mechanically  she  tore  off  a  long  strip  from  the  manu¬ 
script  in  her  lap. 

“Don't,”  I  called  out  in  a  frightened  voice.  “It’s  a 
masterpiece,  I  swear  it  is.” 

“What  do  you  suppose  I  care?”  she  answered,  and 
with  sudden  energy  she  took  its  sheets  and  tore  them 
to  bits  that  she  showered  into  the  basket  by  my  desk. 


“Do  you  think  for  a  minute,”  she  asked  me 
fiercely,  “that  I’m  going  back  to  my  sick  girl  and 
tell  her  you’ve  been  tricking  me,  that  you’re  going 
to  try  to  boom  her  mother  while  you  despise  her? 
My  stories  are  good  enough  for  the  South  Bend 
‘Courant,’  and  they  can  stay  there.  When  Miriam 
gets  started  I  can  try  some  of  the  papers  that  like 
her.  Do  you  think  I’d  let  you  print  any  story  of 
mine?  I’m  sorry  to  say  it,  but  you’ve  been  cruelly 
unkind,  though  I  guess  you  meant  well.  It’d  been 
better  for  me  if  I’d  never  met  you  or  seen  'The 
Glaive.’  How  am  I  to  go  back  to  her  now  after  tell¬ 
ing  her  what  I  did  this  morning?  Oh,  dear  me,  how 
am  I  to  go  back?” 

I  got  up  from  my  desk.  What  I  meditated  seems 
poor  and  unimportant  from  this  distance.  It  had  some 
meaning  then. 

“I’ll  print  ‘The  Love  at  the  Opal’s  Heart’  in  the 
next  number,”  I  said. 

Mrs.  Havens  searched  my  face. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  good  enough?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “but  I’ll  print  it.” 

She  looked  at  me  without  speaking. 

“Will  you  permit  me?”  I  asked,  with  a  sudden 


strange  sense  that  it  was  I  who  must  plead,  who  was 
asking  a  favor. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  at  last,  “it’ll  make  Miriam 
pretty  happy.” 

“And  then  your  stories — ”  I  began. 

“No,”  she  said,  “it’s  no  good  talking  about  them. 
If  you’d  ever  had  a  child  you’d  see  that  things  get 
changed.  I’m  glad  you  like  my  writing,  perhaps  I 
didn’t  seem  grateful  enough  about  that  at  first.  But 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  it  would  be  quite  nice  for 
me  to  be  succeeding  while  Miriam  was  having  a 
hard  time.  And  geniuses  take  things  hard.  I  ought 
■to  know.” 

“But  you’re  the  genius.” 

“With  those  little  stories  about  South  Bend  and 
Mountjoy  Park?  Oh,  no!”  she  smiled  almost  indul¬ 
gently  at  me,  “you  must  learn  first  to  recognize  the  real 
thing  when  you  see  it.  I’d  trust  your  judgment  more 
if  you  could  have  seen  what  there  was  in  Miriam’s 
writing.” 

“But  you  must  believe  me  that  your  stories  are  good. 

You  mustn’t  keep  people  from 
knowing  them.  You  haven't  the 
right.  You  don’t  understand,  I’ve 
thought  of  nothing  else  since  yes¬ 
terday.  They’re  real  art,  real  lit¬ 
erature,  real  everything.  Let  me 
do  something  with  them.” 

There  must  have  been  passion  in 
my  voice,  for  I  felt  that  my  golden 
discovery  was  slipping  from  my 
hand. 

“Even  if  you  are  right,”  she 
answered  me  at  last,  speaking 
slowly,  “you’ll  learn  some  day 
that  there  are  other  things  in  the 
world  besides  real  literature  and 
real  art.” 

“I’m  learning  to-day,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“There  are  real  daughters,  for 
one  thing,”  she  went  on.  Then: 
“If  you  meant  to  print  the  Opal 
story  so  that  you  could  print  my 
things  afterward,  perhaps  you’d 
better  withdraw  your  offer.  I 
guess  I  can  break  the  bad  news 
somehow  to  Miriam.” 

“No,  I’ll  print  it.  Because  I’d 
like  to  be  something  real,”  I  said; 
“your  kind  of  real,  you  know— a 
real  friend  for  a  moment  at  least. 
Will  you  let  me?” 

She  took  one  of  my  hands  in  both 
of  hers. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I’ll  let  you. 
But  it’s  good-by  now.  Till  we  can 
agree  better  about  what  is  good 
writing,  it’s  no  good  my  coming 
here.  And  I  can  trust  you  as  a 
gentleman — ” 

“As  a  friend—”  I  pleaded. 

“Yes,  that  too.  I  can  trust  you 
never  to  try  to  do  anything  about 
my  writings,  not  even  to  talk  to 
your  friends  here.  They’re  mine, 
you  see,  and  the  career  you’d  like 
to  make  for  me  would  be  mine,  if 
you  could  make  it.  And  it  just 
must  come  after  my  girl’s,  not  be¬ 
fore.  Can  I  trust  you?” 

“You’re  making  it  so  hard  for 
me !”  I  cried. 

“Do  you  promise?” 

“Well,  yes,  I  promise.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  simply, 
then —  “My  conscience  is  clear, 
you  know,  about  letting  you  print 
this  Opal  story.  Because  there’ll 
be  those  among  your  readers  that'll 
see  it’s  good.” 

So  she  managed  to  leave  me. 
smiling  at  me  much  as  she  had 
done  that  first  day.  I  left  Chicago  and  “The  Glaive’’ 
shortly  afterward.  Sometimes  in  obscure  magazines 
I  saw  the  name  of  Miriam  Felicite  Havens,  but 
success  never  seemed  to  come  to  that  degree  which 
would  have  allowed  the  career  of  Emma  Havens  to 
begin.  Yet  she  was  my  one  discovery.  If  I  had  ary 
authority  I  would  now  at  last  add  her  name  to  the 
little  circle  of  those  who  did  one  small  simple  thing 
and  did  it  perfectly,  exquisitely  well.  I  have  been  to 
Chicago  lately,  and  I  learned  there  that  now  there  is 
no  career  for  either  of  these  two  poor  ladies.  Miriam’s 
cough  grew  to  be  too  much  for  her,  and  Death,  about 
which  she  had  written  so  often  and  so  badly,  came  in 
reality  at  last.  Her  mother  went  soon  afterward,  "just 
seemed  to  fade  away,”  so  the  neighbors  said.  Iam 
trying  to  persuade  myself  that  after  a  little  I  can  put 
some  of  Emma  Havens’s  writings  together  and  make  a 
book.  Meanwhile,  I  have  wanted  to  tell  this  story. 
The  name  was  not  Havens,  nor  was  it  the  South 
Bend  “Courant”  that  took  her  work.  It  is  true,  for  all 
that,  that  in  the  prairies  near  Chicago  there  lived,  not 
so  long  ago,  a  real  genius;  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  as  she 
herself  might  have  said,  there  are  other  things  besides 
real  geniuses;  there  are,  praise  Gcd,  real  mothers. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 


By  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 


Written  for  "Collier’s  ”  and  read  at  the  Richmond  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  Virginia  citizen  and  soldier,  January  19,  1907 


A  GALLANT  foeman  in  the  fight, 

A  brother  when  the  fight  was  o’er, 
The  hand  that  led  the  host  with  might 
The  blessed  torch  of  learning  bore. 

No  shriek  of  shells  nor  roll  of  drums, 

No  challenge  fierce,  resounding  far, 
When  reconciling  Wisdom  comes 
To  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  war. 

Thought  may  the  minds  of  men  divide, 
Love  makes  the  heart  of  nations  one, 
And  so,  thy  soldier  grave  beside, 

We  honor  thee,  Virginia’s  son. 
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Lee’s  house  at  Arlington,  now  the  National 
Cemetery,  where  he  lived  before  the  war 

yHE  two  pictures  above  are  elo¬ 
quent  of  the  havoc  that  war 
worked  upon  the  South.  The  first 
citizen  of  the  Confederacy,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  its  armies,  had 
lived,  before  the  war,  on  the  splendid 
estate  at  Arlington  which  is  now  the 
National  Cemetery  for  the  soldier 
dead.  He  had  lived  in  all  the  state 
and  comfort  which  this  home,  still 
standing  in  the  cemetery,  implies. 
After  the  war  his  position  was  merely 
.ypical  of  the  South.  Arlington  was 
n  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  an  exile  from  his  home, 
.vithout  means,  bowed  by  his  own 
iefeat,  and  discouraged  by  the  dis- 
ress  of  all  the  South,  he  accepted 
he  hospitality  of  a  friend  and  lived 
n  “  Derwent,”  a  little  four-room 
:ottage,  in  Powhatan  County.  There 
le  remained  until  he  accepted  the 
lost  of  President  of  Washington  and 
.ee  University. 

Poverty,  however,  did  not  cloud 
Jeneral  Lee’s  fine  perception  of 


A  Letter  of  General  Lee 


Written  when  he  needed  money  badly,  but  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  a  service  for  which  he  felt  unqualified.  His 
letter  is  a  sermon  on  standards  of  taste  and  public  service 

“ Lexington ,  Virginia,  December  23,  1868. 

DEAR.  MR.  B - :  I  am  Very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter 

of  the  1 2th  and  the  kind  interest  you  have  shown  in  my  welfare.  I  ap¬ 
prove  highly  of  your  views,  and  especially  of  your  course,  and  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  you  will  accomplish  great  good.  1  have  considered  Mr.  F - ’s 

proposition,  and  though  /  believe  that  the  establishment  in  Richmond  by 
the  Universal  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  a  branch  office,  on  the  plan 
proposed,  would  be  attended  with  much  benefit,  l  do  not  think  that  I 
am  the  proper  person  for  the  position  of  Managing  Director.  The  secure 
investment  of  the  funds  accruing  from  the  Southern  business  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  affairs,  it  seems  to  me.  Would  be  attended  with 
great  trouble,  and  should  be  managed  with  great  care.  In  my  present 
position  I  fear  I  should  not  have  time,  even  if  I  possessed  the  ability, 
to  conduct  it.  Life  insurance  trusts  I  consider  sacred.  To  hazard  the 
property  of  the  dead,  and  to  lose  the  scanty  earnings  of  fathers  and 
husbands  who  have  toiled  and  saved  that  they  may  leave  something  to 
their  families,  deprived  of  their  care  and  the  support  of  their  labor,  is 
to  my  mind  the  Worst  of  crimes.  I  could  not  undertake  such  a  charge 
unless  I  could  see  and  feel  that  I  could  faithfully  execute  it.  I  have 
therefore  felt  constrained,  after  deliberation,  to  decline  the  proposition  of 

Mr.  F - v  I  trust  that  the  Company  may  select  some  better  man  for 

the  position,  for  I  think  in  proper  hands  it  Would  accomplish  good. 

For  your  interest  in  my  behalf,  and  for  Mr.  L - ’s  kind  consideration, 

/  am  very  grateful.  And  with  my  thanks  to  both  of  you,  and  to 
Mr.  F -  for  his  kindness,  to  whom  l  trust  you  to  explain  the  reason 


of  my  course,  I  am,  truly  yours. 


‘  ‘  Derwent,  ”  the  humble  cottage  to  which 
General  Lee  went  in  poverty  after  the  war 


ethical  standards.  A  life  insurance 
company,  in  the  way  of  many 
life  insurance  companies  since, 
wished  to  capitalize  Lee’s  name 
and  prestige.  It  made  him  an  offer 
to  become  “managing  director.” 

Lee’s  answer  is  a  remarkable 
document.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
was  not  a  studied  effort,  but  merely 
a  reply  to  a  letter.  It  does  not 
read  like  the  regretful  rejection  of  a 
temptation.  The  indication  is  rather 
that  he  was  unconscious  that  his 
position  constituted  a  temptation. 
And  the  very  unstudied,  off-hand 
character  of  it  shows  how  much  a 
part  of  Lee’s  very  fibre  were  his 
splendid  standards.  Unstudied  as 
it  is,  the  letter  is  a  perfect  exposition 
of  the  right  attitude  of  companies 
and  individuals  toward  their  trusts. 
One  can  not  read  the  letter  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  others  who,  without 
Lee’s  dire  necessities,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  Lee’s  position,  and  did  as 
Lee  did  not. 


R.  E.  LEE." 


-  V:  -  ■  .  ■ .  c-v- 1:- !  . 


^ '37rrTT--cm^cr 


Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee,  the  only  living 
daughter  of  the  Confederate  general 


'Y'HE  centennial  of  the  birth  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  Southern  States  on  the  19th  of 
January.  At  Lexington,  Va.,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  made  a  notable  address  on 
the  great  Confederate  General  before  the 
students  and  alumni  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  over  which  the  famous 
Virginian  presided  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia  made  an  address  at  Roanoke; 
and  at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  S.  C., 


Memorial  exercises  at  the  Lee  monument,  Richmond,  January  19 


Savannah  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other 
cities  of  the  South,  memorial  services 
were  held.  On  the  day  before  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  their  hero.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  centennial  day  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Post  of  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  marched  with  members  of  the 
Lee  family  to  the  Lee  Monument  in 
Franklin  Street  and  with  a  silent  salute 
raised  a  floral  wreath  to  the  bronze  sword 
that  hung  by  the  image  of  their  leader 
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THE  WATER-FRONT  OF  CINCINNATI  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  RECENT  FLOOD  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER 


The  water  on  this  occasion  passed  the  65-foot  stage  ;-the  highest  record  since  the  great  floods  of  1884. 


The  photograph  shows  the  deserted  business  section  along  the  end  of  Vine,  Walnut,  and  Main  Streets 


'T'HE  reports  of  the  scarcity  of  coal 
1  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
of  the  desperate  efforts  the  people 
of  that  section  have  made  to  secure 
fuel,  do  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 
Driven  by  the  failure  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  deliver  any  coal  whatever 
at  their  railroad  station,  a  crowd  of 
residents  of  North  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington,  held  up  two  trains  loaded 
with  railroad  coal  on  January  8  and 
helped  themselves  to  hundreds  of 
tons.  A  train  of  twenty-seven  cars 
was  stopped  on  the  main  track  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  front  of  the 
North  Yakima  station,  directly  across 
the  street  from  a  police  station.  The 
hoppers  on  the  fifty-ton  gondola-cars 
were  loosened  and  the  tracks  were 
piled  with  coal,  quickly  blocking  the 
cars  and  the  entire  main  line.  As 
soon  as  the  train  stopped  scores  of 
citizens  of  North  Yakima  pressed  over 
the  sides  of  the  cars  and  commenced 
throwing  the  coal  to  the  ground.  At 
the  same  time  wagons  of  all  sizes 
and  descriptions  came  from  every 
direction  and  were  backed  up  to  the 


HOLDING  UP  A  COAL-TRAIN  AT  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 


track.  Business  men,  whose  resi¬ 
dences  were  without  coal,  mounted 
the  cars,  shoveled  coal  into  the  wagons 
and  carried  it  home.  Children  and 
women  dragged  coal  away  in  hand- 
wagons  and  on  sleds. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  con¬ 
certed  action,  no  prearranged  plan 
of  attack.  The  whole  town  seemed 
to  have  gone  coal  -  mad  at  once 
Many  people  who  took  wagon-loads 
from  the  cars  had  these  loads 
weighed  at  a  nearby  wagon  scales, 
and  subsequently  paid  for  what  they 
had  taken.  Every  one  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pay,  apparently,  if  he  could 
only  get  coal.  But  there  was  no  coal 
to  be  had  in  all  North  Yakima  until 
the  train  was  attacked.  The  police 
seem  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
the  night  that  the  empty  cars  could 
be  pulled  on  to  a  siding  by  the  rail¬ 
road  officials,  allowing  a  number  of 
passenger  trains  to  get  through 
which  had  been  stalled  for  several 
hours  while  the  citizens  had  been  for¬ 
cibly  replenishing  their  coal  cellars 


— 1 


Raisuii 

THE  BRIGAND  RAISULI’S  STRONGHOLD  AT  ZINAT 


The  Moroccan  Emperor’s  Professional  Enemy  and  Maker  of  Disturbances  made  his  headquarters  to  the  eastward  of  Tangier 
and  its  fortifications.  It  was  made  by  an  Algerian  spy  a  few  days  before  Zinat  was  captured  by  the  Emperor’s  soldiers. 


in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Atlas  range.  This  photograph  shows  his  "  palace  ” 
The  chief,  Raisuli,  in  a  black  burnoose,  may  b:  seen  in  the  '-ft  foreground 
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OF  THE  EXPIRING  CONGRESS 


SOME  DUTIES 


I'' HE  Fifty-ninth  Congress  will  end  its  two  years’ 
life  at  noon  on  March  4.  Many  of  its  most 
important  duties  are  still  undone.  Many  can 
not  be  done.  A  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  for 
instance,  which  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  years 
igo,  is  out  of  the  question  at  this  session.  But  there 
ire  some  things  that  can  be  accomplished  even  in  the 
few  weeks  that  remain.  Ten  of  them  are  presented 
lere,  with  their  status  on  January  22. 

The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  Congress  is 
0  pass  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill.  This  was  the  third 
fill  introduced  in  the  House  in  the  present  Congress, 
>ut  although  about  twenty-five  thousand  others  have 
Allowed  it,  it  remains  hung  up  in  the  Senate  Com- 
nittee  on  the  Philippines.  It  passed  the  House  over 
1  year  ago,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1906,  reached  the 
senate  the  next  day,  was  referred  to  the  Philippine 
Tommittee,  and  there  it  has  stuck  ever  since,  in  spite 
)f  all  the  appeals  from  the  suffering  people  of  the 
slands,  in  spite  of  the  discredit  and  danger  in  which 
ts  obstruction  involves  our  rule  there,  and  in  spite 
>f  the  urgent  attempts  of  President 
loosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft  to  se- 
ure  justice.  This  bill  provides  that 
rticles  wholly  the  growth  and  pred¬ 
ict  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  coming 
nto  the  United  States  from  the  Philip- 
'ines,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
xcept  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  which 
hall  be  subject  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
f  the  present  rates,  and  that  after 
tpril  11,  1909,  the  day  on  which  the 
estrictions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain 
xpire,  trade  between  the  Philippines 
nd  the  United  States  shall  be  abso- 
itely  free  both  ways. 

2.  The  bill  granting  citizenship  to 
be  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  (H.  R. 

7,661)  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper 
f  Wisconsin  On  April  2,  1906,  fa- 
orably  reported  from  the  Committee 
n  Insular  Affairs  on  May  16,  and 
ommitted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\  hole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Tnion,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
ince.  The  President’s  special  mes- 
ige  urging  citizenship  for  the  Porto 
'leans  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
)dging  it.  The  one  man  who  has 
ie  power  to  move  it  or  hold  it  is 
peaker  Cannon. 

3.  The  bill  giving  the  Government 
ie  right  to  appeal  on  points  of  law 
1  criminal  cases  is  believed  by  the 
.dministration  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
al  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
Dmbinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  other  mem- 
?rs  of  the  respectable  criminal  classes.  The  bill 
H.  R.  15,434)  passed  the  House  nearly  a  year  ago, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on 
ie  Judiciary  on  May  29,  1906,  after  being  entirely 
ibuilt  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  and  has  lately 
en  recommitted  to  that  committee.  As  it  appeared 
:  that  time  the  bill  provided  that  a  writ  of  error 
'■ight  be  taken  by  the  United  States  from  the  dis- 
ict  or  circuit  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
ircuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  cases  in  which  an  in- 
ctment  had  been  invalidated,  or  in  which  the  lower 
)urt  had  sustained  a  special  plea  in  bar  when  the 
ffendant  had  not  been  put  in  jeopardy.  In  the 
esent  state  of  things  any  one  of  the  seventy- 
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MEASURES  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BECOME  LAWS 

THERE  IS  ABOUT  A  MONTH  TO  PASS  THEM  IN 

1.  The  Philippine  Tariff  bill,  H.  R.  3. 

Now  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines. 

2.  The  Porto  Rico  Citizenship  bill,  H.  R.  17,661. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

3.  The  Right  of  Criminal  Appeal  bill,  H.  R.  15,434. 

In  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4.  The  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  bill,  H.  R.  19,573. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

5.  The  Railroad  Employees’  Hours  of  Labor  bill,  S.  5,133. 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

6.  The  Naval  Personnel  bill,  H.  R.  24,130. 

In  the  House  Naval  Committee. 

7.  The  Immigration  bill,  S.  4,403. 

In  Conference. 

8.  The  Restoration  of  the  Army  Canteen. 

May  be  added  to  Army  Appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate. 

9.  The  Indian  Corporation  bill. 

In  Senate  Indian  Committee. 

10.  The  Santo  Domingo  Treaty. 

In  the  Senate. 


eight  District  and  the  twenty-eight  Circuit  Tudges 
of  the  United  States  may  declare  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  greatest  possible  national  importance 
unconstitutional,  and  even  though  he  may  be  the 
only  judge  in  the  entire  Union  to  hold  that  opinion 
the  Government  has  no  means  of  securing  a  decision 
from  a  higher  court  if  the  first  ruling  happened  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  criminal. 

4.  The  bill  (H.  R.  19,573)  providing  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  national  forest  reserves  in  the  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountains.  This  measure  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  gift,  or  otherwise,  lands  suited  to 
national  forest  reserve  purposes  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  within  the  States  of  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 


Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  White 
Mountains  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
appropriates  three  million  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  on  May  22,  1906,  and  now 
awaits  the  pleasure  of  Speaker  Cannon  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  The  protection  it  offers  to  the 
forests  of  the  Eastern  mountains  is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  all  the  States  in  that 
region,  and  even  to  the  habitability  of  great  parts 
of  them.  It  is  not  only  earnestly  urged  by  all  the 
authorities  on  forestry,  but,  unlike  similar  measures 
in  the  West,  it  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
people  immediately  concerned.  The  Speaker  has 
treated  the  proposition  very  coldly,  and  his  unfriend¬ 
liness  is  all  that  now  stands  in  its  way. 

5.  The  La  Follette  Hours  of  Labor  bill  (S.  5.133). 
The  necessity  for  this  bill,  which  makes  it  unlawful 
to  work  railroad  employees  more  than  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  is  reemorced  daily  by  some  disaster  caused  by 
sleepy  train  crews  or  despatchers  that  have  been 
working  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  hours 
on  a  stretch.  It  is  now  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

6.  The  Naval  Personnel  bill  (H.  R. 
24,130)  is  designed  to  end  the  present 
evil  of  keeping  officers  most  of  their 
lives  in  the  lower  grades  and  then 
rushing  them  precipitately  through  the 
higher  ranks  after  they  are  too  old  to 
do  efficient  work.  It  is  believed  by 
the  President  to  be  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
fleet.  It  is  now  in  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

7.  The  Immigration  bill  (S.  4,403) 
is  tied  up  in  conference  by  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  House  and  Senate 
over  an  educational  qualification  for 
immigrants.  The  most  important  pres¬ 
ent  need  is  a  small  appropriation  to 
enable  the  President  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  actual  conditions  and 
acquire  a  solid  body  of  facts  for 
future  action. 

8.  It  is  too  late  to  pass  a  special 
bill  repealing  the  foolish  law  that 
destroyed  the  army  canteen  and  so 
wrought  more  injury  to  our  army 
than  could  be  worked  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  the  end  can  be  attained  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appro¬ 
priation  bill  in  the  Senate. 

9.  The  bill  proposed  by  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  Leupp  creating  corporations  with  in¬ 
alienable  shares  to  hold  the  property  of  the  tribes  on 
the  dissolution  of  tribal  relations  would  bridge  over 
the  period  within  which  the  Indians,  unless  so  pro¬ 
tected.  would  be  likely  to  become  penniless  vagrants. 
It  is  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

10.  1  he  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  which  has  been 
held  up  by  the  Senate  for  over  a  year,  is  needed  to 
make  regular  a  position  that  is  now  full  of  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers. 

The  time  is  short,  but  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
pernicious,  legislation  we  have  ever  had  has 
been  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  a  short 
session.  Much  of  it  has  been  passed  after  the 


Attractive  Tours  under 
Personal  Escort 

March  16,  June  28  and 
29,  and  July  9. 
INCLUSIVE  RATE  $295  and  up  lor  40  to  57  days. 
Itineraries  on  application  to 

Marsters’  Foreign  Tours,  298  Washington  St., Boston 


PLAY  WRITING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Prominent  Dramat;st  will  L'ive  full  course  of  practical  instruction  by 
correspondence  and  will  place  available  p  ays  for  students.  Address 

DRAMATIST.  930  Colonial  Theater  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  is  the  Everstick  Invisible  Rubber — the 
only  rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Gives  full  protection.  Neat  in  appearance. 
Stays  on.  Does  not  "draw,"  cramp,  hurt  your 
"corn,"  or  cause  the  feet  to  ache  or  perspire. 

As  necessary  in  cold,  clear  weather  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  as  they  are  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Insist  on  having  the  Everstick  fitted  closely 
to  the  foot.  Accept  no  substitute.  See  that 
the  name  Everstick .  is  stamped  on  the  lining. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  pair  where  you  live,  write 
us.  We  will  see  you  get  a  pair.  Our  valu¬ 
able  booklet,  “  Foot  Safety,”  mailed  free. 

THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Mfrs. 

65  Bank  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  skin-pores  absorb  im¬ 
purities  from  the  dusty  or 
otherwise  unwholesome  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  complex¬ 
ion  suffers. 


Hinds9 

Honey  and  Almond 

Cream 

being  antiseptic  and 
remarkably  cleans¬ 
ing,  prevents  injury 
and  removes  the 
clogging  substances, 
so  the  pores  act  naturally.  It  invigorates  the  cir¬ 
culation,  feeds  the  tissues,  heals  irritation  and  sore¬ 
ness,  makes  the  skin  soft  and  clear,  removes  tired 
lines,  giving  a  complexion  fair  and  wholesome. 
Unequalled  for  hard,  rough,  chafed  skin ;  also  for 
chapped  hands,  face  and  lips,  burns  and  scalds. 
Is  best  for  babies'  delicate  skin,  and  for  men  who 
shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no  grease,  bleach  or 
chemicals ;  will  not  cause  a  growth  of  hair.  Substi¬ 
tutes  disappoint ;  buy  only  Hinds’ ;  at  all  dealers, 
50  cts. ;  or  if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 
Send  Postal  for  Free  Sample  Bottle  and  Booklet. 


A.  S.  HINDS,  12  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Bank  by  Mail 

with  this  well  known  bank 
of  established  reputation  and 
immense  resources,  and  your 
money  will  earn 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

and  be  available  at  all  times. 

Cbe 

Cleveland 
Crust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Capita! . $2,500,000.00 

Surplus .  2,500,000.00 

66,000  Depositors 

Send  for  free  booklet  “E,”  giving  full  information 


clocks  have  been  stopped  in  the  last  hour.  Our  statute  bocks  would  look 
as  if  a  hurricane  had  struck  them  if  they  were  stripped  of  the  laws  that  bear 
date  March  3  in  an  odd  year.  With  a  little  earnest  effort  the  next  month 
can  be  made  the  harvest  time  for  the  crops  of  reform  that  have  been  slowly 
cultivated  since  this  Congress  began. 


KINGSTON,  THE 
LATEST  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The  capital  of  Jamaica 
triply  afflicted  by  an 
earthquake,  fire,  and 
an  asinine  Governor 


FROM  San  Francisco  to  Valparaiso  was  four  months.  Five  months  after 
Valparaiso’s  fall  the  angry  earth  shook  Jamaica,  and  Kingston,  the  island's 
capital,  fell  in  ruins.  The  only  reason  why  Valparaiso’s  disaster  was  not 
as  great  as  San  Francisco’s  was  that  the  place  was  smaller.  The  only  reason 
why  Kingston’s  was  not  as  great  as  Valparaiso’s  was  that  the  town  was  smaller 
still.  Even  as  it  was,  many  more  lives  were  lost  in  Kingston,  with  only  50,000 
inhabitants,  than  in  San  Francisco,  with  nearly  400,000. 

The  first  and  most  destructive  shock,  which  was  followed  within  three 
minutes  by  two  others,  came  on  January  14  at  3.35  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness,  “the  whole  city  seemed  to  shrivel  up.  The  debris 
of  fallen  buildings  choked  the  streets.  Fires  immediately  broke  out  in  three 
places  and  raged  until  the  next  morning,  burning  out  all  that  the  earthquake 
had  left  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was 
underestimated  at  first,  but  it  grew  hour  by  hour.  Within  less  than  a  week 
the  first  estimate  of  thirty  deaths  had  been  so  far  left  behind  that  1,743  bodies 
had  been  actually  found,  of  which  over  a  thousand  had  been  burnt  in  the 
streets. 

The  news  of  the  calamity  brought  instantly  the  natural  response  from  the 
sympathetic  heart  of  the  world.  It  happened  that  the  nearest  source  of  relief 
was  the  American  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Evans  at  Guantanamo,  only  two 
hundred  miles  away.  Communication  was  broken  off  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  him  Admiral  Evans  despatched  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Whipple,  followed  by  the  battleships  Indiana  and  Missouri,  and  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Yankton,  under  Rear-Admiral  Davis.  The  warships  were  as  fully 
stocked  as  possible  with  medical  stores  and  provisions,  and  Secretary  Metcalf 
ordered  the  supply  ship  Celtic,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  fleet,  to  go  to 
Kingston  and  devote  her  cargo  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He  took  this 
action  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  Congress  promptly  endorsed  it  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  use  of  naval  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

When  Admiral  Davis  reached  Kingston  he  found  frightful  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing.  Hundreds  of  wounded  were  uncared  for,  provisions  were  short,  and 
some  of  the  negroes,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  were 
beginning  to  loot  property,  attack  whites,  and  create  a  reign  of  terror.  At 
the  request  of  some  of  the  authorities  marines  were  landed  from  the  American 
ships  to  help  in  preserving  order,  a  field  hospital  was  established,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  relieve  distress.  These  proceedings  were  resented  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
wooden-headed  boors  that  the  British  civil  service  occasionally  produces  along 
with  its  high  output  of  honesty  and  efficiency.  Governor  Swettenham  wrote 
an  insulting  letter  to  Admiral  Davis,  rebuffing  his  aid  and  telling  him  that 
there  was  “no  longer  a  question  of  humanity,”  since  “all  the  dead  died  days 
ago,  and  the  work  of  giving  them  burial  is  merely  one  of  convenience” — this 
when  hundreds  of  wounded  were  still  hovering  between  life  and  death.  The 
American  surgeons  went  back  to  their  ships,  leaving  their  patients  in  tears 
and  the  Red  Cross  nurses  choking  with  anger,  and  the  fleet  sailed  away.  The 
British  press  and  Government  at  once  expressed  their  regret  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  astonishing  conduct. 


THE  DOUBLE 
TARIFF  AGAIN 


Olive  branch  and  “big 
stick  ”  for  commercial 
friends  and  enemies. 
Even  Cannon  approves 


ALL  the  chloroform  administered  to  the  tariff  reform  idea  by  the  stand- 
pat  leaders  in  Congress  has  been  unable  to  keep  the  patient  quiet.  The 
great  National  Convention  for  the  Extension  of  the  horeign  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  which  met  at  Washington  in  the  third  week  of  January, 
with  eight  hundred  delegates  representing  every  State  of  the  Union,  had  a 
most  disturbing  effect.  Even  Speaker  Cannon  was  moved  by  it  to  admit  that 
it  might  become  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
tariffs.  Secretary  Root  declared:  “In  my  judgment  the  United  States  must 
come  to  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff.”  Mr.  Cannon  made  the  same  admis¬ 
sion,  although  with  much  mental  perturbation. 

The  Speaker’s  idea  is  plainly  that  instead  of  inviting  foreign  countries  to 
trade  with  us  by  a  low  minimum  tariff  we  should  bludgeon  them  into  trading 
by  the  threat  of  a  high  maximum.  Still  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
Dingley  rates  as  the  minimum,  as  the  strict  protectionist  creed  has  required 
hitherto.  The  convention  itself  left  no  doubt  of  the  kind  of  double  tariff  it 
wanted.  At  the  same  meeting  at  which  Secretary  Root  spoke  a  resolution 
was  introduced  advocating  a  reduction  for  the  minimum  tariff  of  20  per  cent 
on  some  of  the  present  schedules.  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  protested  that  such  a  law  would 
put  out  of  business  industries  supporting  half  a  million  workmen  within 
ninety  days.  He  appealed  to  every  protectionist  delegate  to  “vote  against  a 
proposition  to  tamper  with  the  present  tariff.  At  this  a  shout  arose  from 
the  Western  contingent  that  the  present  tariff  was  obviously  unfair  to  the 
entire  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  asserted  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
that  organization  were  heartily  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  tariff  revision.  In 


The 
Mimeograph 
Way 


of  doing  circular  letters,  blank  forms, 
instructions,  price  lists,  rate  advices 
and  confidential  memoranda  to  agents 
means  they  are  done  today  and  done 
quickly  and  easily  in  your  own  office. 


Write  one 
Print  the  rest 


The  original  stencil  written  by  hand 
or  on  the  typewriter  like  an  ordinary 
letter  but  on  prepared  wax  paper  goes 
into  the  Mimeograph  which  prints 
exact  duplicates  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
copies  a  minute. 


The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 

Write  for  booklet. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 
161-163  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago 

or  47  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Sectional 

Book-Cases 


There  is  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  all  other 
makes  of  Sectional  IjjW 
Bookcases  which  pre-  || 
eludes  an  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the 
home.  The  exclusive 
C  patented  )  features 
of  the  Gunn  System 
give  the  handsome 
appearance  of  a  solid 
piece  of  furniture.  All 
iron  bands  and  sectional 
earmarks  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  Roller  bearing, 


non-binding,  removable  doors  are  found  only 
in  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases.  Look  for  these 
features  before  purchasing.  Take  no  other.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  our  new  complete  catalogue  with  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions  for  library  furnishing.  Write  to-day. 


GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


Manufacturers  of  GUNN 


We  are  the  larg 
est  publishers  of 
popular  music  in 
the  world  and  have 
produced  such 
great  hits  as  Hia¬ 
watha,  Creole 
Belles,  Why  Don’t 
You  Try,  In  the 
Shade  of  the  Old 
A  pple  Tree,  Bedel  ia, 
Navajo,  Cheyenne, 
etc. 

Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  our 
latest  Music  Catalogue. 
It  is  beautifully  illus¬ 


trated  and  contains  extracts  from  hundreds  of 
popular  songs,  marches,  waltzes  and  two-steps 
which  you  can  try  on  the  piano  before  ordering. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  today. 

We  will  send  it  free,  postage  prepaid. 
Send  us  25c  for  a  copy  of  “Iola”  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  popular  Indian  intermezzo  two-step  since 
•‘Hiawatha.”  Similar  in  rhythm  and  equally 
tuneful  and  catchy.  Also  published  as  a  song. 


JEROME  H.  REMICK  &  CO. 

Formerly  Whitnev-  Warner  Pub.  Co. 

25  Farrar  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLI*) 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


2  A 


Men  have  sweaty  blood  and  spent  fortunes  to  learn  the  very  business  secrets  which  now  you  may 
read  at  your  leisure  and  master  at  ease.  The  six-volume,  1,263-page  Business  Man’s  Library, 
described  below,  places  at  your  instant  disposal  the  crystallized  experience  of  the  whole  world  of 
business.  Are  you  content  to  plod  and  blunder  along — to  spoil  opportunities  and  waste  chances 
through  business  ignorance,  when  practical  help  such  as  this  is  yours  for  only  six  cents  a  day  ? 


How  to  Sell  Goods 


—  How  to  ginger  up  a  sales  force. 

—  How  to  drum  business  in  dull 

seasons. 

—  How  to  route,  handle  and  check 

salesmen. 

—  How  to  train,  develop  and  coach 

a  sales  force. 

—  How  to  secure  and  organize 

salesmen  and  agents. 

—  How  to  win  the  dealer’s  co¬ 

operation  and  support. 

—  How  to  advertise  —  concisely 

and  thoroughly  treated. 

—  How  to  meet  objections  and 

how  to  be  a  good  “  closer.” 

—  How  to  work  the  “big  stick” 

plan  of  selling  goods  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

—  How  to  handle  wholesalers  and 

retailers  to  the  best  advantage. 

—  How  to  judge  a  good  salesman 

—  how  to  hire,  and  how  to  be 
one. 

—  How  to  analyze  your  proposi¬ 

tion  and  pick  out  its  selling 
points. 

—  How  to  make  the  consumer  in¬ 

fluence  dealers  to  buy  your 
goods. 

—  How  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of 

the  “clerks”  and  become  a 
real  salesman. 

And  hundreds  of  other  vital 
pointers  and  plans  for  clerks,  city 
salesmen,  traveling  salesmen,  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  mail  order  houses  and 
advertising  men. 


How  to  Buy  at  Rock  Bottom 


-How  to  trap  a  lying  salesman. 

1— How  to  close  big  transactions. 
-How  to  prevent  extravagant 
'  purchasing. 

-How  to  handle  men  and  make 
quick  decisions. 

-How  to  know  to  a  nicety  what 
stock  is  on  hand. 

—How  to  avoid  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  purchases. 
-How  to  keep  track  of  promises, 
agreements,  deliveries,  etc. 
-How  to  get  up  the  necessary 
forms,  blanks,  etc.,  for  requi¬ 
sitions,  orders,  receipts,  etc. 
-How  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
market  and  take  advantage  of 
special  opportunities. 

-How  to  play  one  salesman 
against  another,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  a  lower  price. 

-How  to  devise  a  simple  system 
i  which  will  bring  to  your  notice, 
automatically,  all  data,  prices, 
|  fete.,  about  a  given  article. 
-IIow  to  formulate  a  complete 
purchasing  and  record  system 
for  a  mail  order  house,  a  fac¬ 
tory,  or  a  retail,  wholesale,  or 
department  store. 

And  other  pointers,  priceless 
•eyond  description,  that  every 
•usiness  man,  big  or  little,  em- 
>lo.ver  or  employee,  ought  to  have 
onstantly  at  his  finger-ends. 


low  to  Collect  Money 


-  How  to  judge  credits. 

1  low  to  collect  by  mail. 

How  to  handle  “touchy”  cus¬ 
tomers. 

How  to  be  a  good  collector  — 
and  how.  to  hire  one. 

How  to  organize  a  credit  and 
collections  department. 

How  to  weed  out  dishonest 
buyers  from  the  safe  risks. 

I  low  to  knoweveryday  thestate 
of  your  accounts  receivable. 

How  to  get  quick,  accurate,  in¬ 
side  information  about  a  cus 
turner’s  ability  to  pay. 

J  low  to  write  smooth, diplomatic 
letters  that  bring  in  the  money 
without  giving  offense. 

-I low  to  organize  your  own  col¬ 
lection  agency  and  force  worth¬ 
less  debtors  to  pay  without 
suing. 

-  How  to  judge  of  foreign  credits, 

and  how  to  collect  money 
promptly  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

How  to  devise  a  simple  and 
effective  system  of  insuring 
prompt  and  periodical  col¬ 
lections  of  all  your  accounts. 

And  valuable  information,  ob- 
unable  in  no  other  way,  for  credit 
>en,  collectors,  accountants,  and 
very,  business  man  interested  in 
us  vital  department. 


The  Business  Man's  Library  is,  in  reality,  a  com¬ 
plete  correspondence  course  under  the  great  Master- 
Minds  of  Business.  Seventy-eight  men— not  mere 
writers,  but  National  Business  Men,  whose  very 
names  inspire  respect  and  admiration  and  confidence 
— are  its  authors.  Alexander  H.  Revell,  founder 
and  president  of  the  great  firm  bearing  his  name ; 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  comptroller;  John  V. 
Farwell  &  Co.’s  credit  man;  Montgomery’ Ward  & 
Co.’s  buyer;  Sherwin-Williams  Co.’s 
general  manager.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  big  men  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Business  Man’s  Library. 

These  seventy-eight  men  give  us  not 
only  the  intimate  secrets  of  their 
own  successes  but  priceless  business 
information,  working  plans,  meth¬ 
ods,  statistics,  tabulations,  systems, 
hints,  pointers,  from  high  places  in 
the  world  of  money  where  few  are 
permitted  to  enter.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  get  the  valuable  information 
which  the  Business  Man’s  Library 
will  give  you,  save  through  the  slow 
and  costly  school  of  experience.  For 
what  we  offer  you  here  is  solid  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  collected,  classified, 
condensed,  and  crystallized  for  your 
benefit  at  a  cost  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  And  who  can 
put  a  dollars  and  cents  value  on 
working  information  such  as.  this? 

Ten  thousand  great  concerns — the 
best  concerns  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  can  name— have  bought  sets 
of  the  Business  Man’s  Library  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  bettering  their 
methods  and  increasing  their  profits. 

They  had  no  interest  in  the  books  as 
mere  entertaining  literature.  They 
wanted  the  cold  dollars  in  them ;  the 
practical,  usable  ideas  in  them — 
nothing  more.  This  is  solid,  tan¬ 
gible  proof  of  the  worth  of  these 
books — who  can  refute  evidence  like 
this? 

The  six  uniform  volumes  of  the 
Business  Man’s  Library  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  handsome  de  luxe 
edition,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Beautiful,  clear,  large  type;  fine,  hand-made  egg¬ 
shell  book  paper;  one  edge  of  gold,  two  edges 
roughed;  half  English  Morocco  binding— these  are, 
indeed,  a  set  of  books  for  the  library  or  desk  of 
which  to  be  proud.  This  is  your  money-laden  op¬ 
portunity —they  can  be  had  by  any  man  who  can 
spare  six  cents  a  day. 

“This  library  is  a  short  cut  to 


Recent  Purchasers 

U.  S.  Government  (3  sets) 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  (2  sets) 
N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Armour  &  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 
Am.  Graphophone  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

U.  S.  Steel  Company 
City  Nat’l  Bank  of  New  York 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
Butler  Bros. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
American  Radiator  Co. 
Jones  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Burrows  Bros.  Co. 
International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Andrews  Heating  Co. 
Morgan  &  Wright  (3  sets) 

University  of  Michigan 
(to  be  used  as  text  books  on  business) 
University  of  Wisconsin 


(purchased  by  two  instructors  in 
commercial  subjects) 


Then  add  to  the  help  which  these  books  will 
bring  you  the  help  which  you  will  get  from  SYS¬ 
TEM,  which  stands  pre-eminent  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  Business.  260  to  356  pages  in  every  issue  of 
SYSTEM  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single 
page  of  it.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
own  your  own  business  or  whether  you  are  working 
for  somebody  else;  whether  you  sit  in  a  private 
office  and  decide  things  or  whether  you  stand  at  a 
counter  and  answer  questions — SYS- 

-  TEM  will  show  you  new  ways  of 

saving  time  and  effort  and  cutting 
out  drudgery. 

SYSTEM  goes  into  the  inner  of¬ 
fices  of  the  biggest,  most  successful 
men,  and  brings  forth  for  your  bene¬ 
fit  the  fruit  of  their  costly  experience. 
SYSTEM  will  show  you  how  to  start 
a  new  business,  how  to  win  trade  for 
it,  establish  prestige,  create  profits, 
minimize  wastes,  keep  down  ex¬ 
penses,  stop  losses.  Better,  SYS¬ 
TEM  will  show  you  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  more,  make  more,  in  your 
present  daily  work.  Each  issue 
contains  special  “inside”  informa¬ 
tion  on  buying,  selling,  accounting, 
manufacturing,  shipping,  collecting, 
advertising,  business  letter  writing, 
banking,  real  estate  and  insurance 
methods,  business  management, 
handling  men,  short  cuts  and  worry 
savers,  store  systems,  retail  sales¬ 
manship,  trade-getting  ideas,  win¬ 
dow  dressing,  circularizing,  and 
everything  in  which  a  man  in  busi¬ 
ness,  big  or  little,  is  interested. 

To  the  man  in  the  private  office, 
SYSTEM  is  welcomed  as  a  guide  and 
constant  adviser.  To  the  man  in 
charge  of  other  men,  either  as  em¬ 
ployer  or  superintendent,  SYSTEM 
offers  business  secretswhich  he  might 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
for  himself.  And  to  the  worker — the 
man  who  has  hopes  above  his  present 
position — SYSTEM  shows  the  short 
road  to  better  days,  better  salary, 
more  power  —  eventual  success. 
Every  man  who  is  playing  the  Great 
Business  needs  SYSTEM,  for  it  will  help 
his  day-dreams  into  actual  achievement, 
has  300,000  regular  readers.  It  has 
of  them  to  better  salaries,  bigger 


•^^DN  F ARSON  more  salarv  and  more  business, 
to  more  knowledge  and  moie  power.  Worth  a  decade 
of  experience.” 

“This  library  is 
better  than  its 


PENN.  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

name — void  of  generalities  and  practical  beyond  expec¬ 
tations.  Taught  us  a  lot.” 

ALFRED  DOLGE 


“I  wish  the  work  could  be 
brought  before  every  man 
who  wants  to  build  a  real  business  career.” 

Picture  in  your  mind 
type  that  are  usually  to  be 


EASY  OFFER 


Game  of 
him  turn 
SYSTEM 
helped  many 

profits  that  would  have  been  impossible,  undreamed 
of,  without  SYSTEM— Won’t  you  let  SYSTEM  and 
the  Business  Man’s  Library  help  you? 

TOM  MURRAY  UI  don’t  care  how  smart  or 
1  vltl  ITIUIVlvri  1  bright  or  clever  a  man  is,  he 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  books.  I  will  never 
part  with  my  set.” 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER  "2£ 

culated  these  books  among  our  employees  and  sent 
copies  to  our  branch  houses.” 

CHARI  FS  F  HIRF<\  “r  re£ard  it  as  of  benefit 

J-1*  * lliYEiiJ  an(j  assistance  to  any 
wide-awake  business  man,  no  matter  who.” 

six  handsome  gold-topped  volumes,  the  same  binding,  paper 
found  only  in  limited  editions. 


-  -  .  .  111  limited  editions.  1,26}  pages  that  could 

scarcely  be  worth  more  to  you  if  each  leaf  were  a  $10  bill;  and  twelve  months  of  SYS- 
f  m«re  b\al?  3i?°°  pages  of  current  business  experience  and  help,  convertible  into  ready  cash— and  then  think 
ot  this  otter:  Only  $18,  spread  out  thin  over  nine  months— and  they  are  yours  forever.  Your  check  or  money  order 
for  $2,  or  a  $2  bill  sent  today,  will  start  the  books  to-morrow  and  enter  your  name  as  a  regular  yearly  SYSTEM  sub¬ 
scriber.  $2  now  and  $2  a  month  until  $18  is  paid.  Less  than  you  probably  spend  for  daily  papers;  less,  surely,  tfcan 
it  costs  you  for  carfaie  or  the  evening  smoke.  Long  before  this  week  is  out  these  helpful  books,  if  ordered  now,  will 
have  a  chance  to  put  back  in  your  pocket  more  than  their  cost.  Is  the  offer  clear?  Sign  the  coupon  and  send  $2. 


Please  deliver  to  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  set  of  the  Business  Man’s  Library,  complete  in  six  volumes 
nd  in  Uxtord  Half  Morocco,  and  enter  iny  name  for  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of 


Business,  for  all  of  which  I  agree  to  pay  $18.00  as  follows:  $2.00  sent  herewith  and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
the  full  amount  has  been  paid. 

NAME . 


OCCUPATION. 


ADDRESS- 
FIRM  - 


Send  to  System,  151-153  V/abash  Avenue,  Chicago 


How  to  Manage  a  Business 


—  How  to  keep  track  of  stock. 

—  How  to  train  and  test  employees. 

—  How  to  hire  and  direct  em¬ 

ployees. 

—  How  to  figure  and  charge  es¬ 

timates. 

—  How  to  check  deliveries  and 

mistakes. 

—  How  to  detect  and  eliminate 

needless  items  of  expense. 

—  How  to  get  the  most  out  of 

those  under  and  around  you. 

—  How  to  size  up  the  money 

making  possibilities  of  new 
ventures. 

—How  to  get  up  blanks,  forms  and 
records  for  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
nesses. 

— How  to  devise  a  perpetual  inven¬ 
tory  system  that  will  tell  you 
e  very  day  the  value  of  all  mate¬ 
rial  on  hand. 

— How  to  turn  a  losing  business 
into  a  profitable  one— how  to 
make  a  profitable  business 
more  profitable. 

—How  to  devise  a  simple  times 
keeping  and  pay  roll  system 
that  will  tell  you  the  exact 
earning  value  of  every 
employee. 

And  countless  other  things,  in¬ 
cluding  charts,  tabulations,  dia¬ 
grams,  plans  and  forms  that  every 
man  in  an  executive  position  needs 
in  his  daily  work. 


How  to  Get  Money  By  Mail 


—How  to  write  ads. 

— How  to  begin  a  letter. 

— How  to  turn  inquiries  into  orders. 
—How  to  formulate  a  convincing 
argument. 

— How  to  get  your  reader  to  ACT 
at  once. 

— How  to  write  trade  -  winning 
business  letters. 

— How  to  cover  territory  salesmen 
can’t  reach. 

— How  to  keep  tab  on  results  of  all 
mail  work. 

—How  to  key  ads,  circular  and 
all  mail  sales. 

—How  to  secure  attention  and 
arouse  interest  by  letter. 

—  I  low  to  prepare  an  enclosure  for 

a  business  getting  letter. 

—  How  to  keep  complete  informa¬ 

tion  about  mail  customers  at 
your  finger-tips. 

—How  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  salesmen  with  live,  business 
getting  letters. 

—How  to  answer,  file  and  follow¬ 
up  inquiries  from  advertise¬ 
ments  and  those  which  come 
in  the  regular  course  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  page  upon  page  of  prac¬ 
tical,  working  detail —not  only  for 
mail  order  firms,  but  particularly 
helpful  to  those  not  making  a 
specialty  of  or  doing  a  mail  order 
business. 


How  to  Stop  Cost  Leaks 


— How  to  detect  waste. 

—IIow  to  make  an  inventory. 

— How  to  figure  “overhead”  ex¬ 
pense. 

— How  to  systematize  an  entire 
factory  or  store. 

— IIow  to  cut  out  red  tape  in  a 
simple  cost  system. 

— IIow  to  keep  close  wa’tch  on 
material  and  supplies. 

—IIow  to  apportion  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  a  specific  job. 
—How  to  decide  between  piece¬ 
work,  day  wages  and  bonus 
systems. 

—IIow  the  “trusts”  reduce  their 
costs  to  a  minimum  —  how  to 
apply  their  methods. 

—  How  to  formulate  a  simple  but 

effective  cost- keeping  system 
of  your  own. 

—  How  to  keep  tab  on  the  pro¬ 

ductive  value  of  each  machine 
and  employee. 

—  How  to  figure  depreciation,  bur¬ 

den,  indirect  expense,  up-keep, 
profit,  loss,  cost. 

—  IIow  to  know  every  day  all  the 

little  details  that  may  turn  into 
leaks  and  losses  of  time  and 
money. 

And  chapter  after  chapter  of 
priceless  plans  for  practically 
every  kind  of  business  in  which 
an  accurate  cost  system  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  money  making  success. 
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Where  the  Money  Is 

in 

Poultry 

You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  the  Poultry 
Business.  If  you  would 
know  how  they  are  made, 
send  two  dimes  for  a  copy' 
of  my  book  "Eggs,  Broilers 
and  Roasters.”  It  gives  t  lie 
cost  of  production  in  all 
branches  of  ihe  poultry  business.  It  gives 
the  market  quotations  week  by  week,  av¬ 
eraged  for  three  years.  It  shows  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a"  broiler  or  as  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make.  It 
also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  production, 
and  how  best  to  secure  them. 


A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 
will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  These  machines  are  the 
greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial  Mothers 
the  world  has  seen.  With  these  hatchers 
and  rearers  we  raised  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm— more  than  has  ever  been  raised  on 
any  other  farm  in  a  season.  We  are  raising 
100,000  this  season.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 


If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poultry 
I  cati  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right.  My' 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make  an 
economical  and  efficient  equipment.  Their 
use,  coupled  with  the  instructions  given  in 
my  literature,  precludes  failure.  Write  me 
today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 


344  Henry  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


125  Egg  Incubator  1 
and  Brooder  BF°0lrh  'PAU 


If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  for  $10  and  pay 
freight.  Hot  water,  copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Our  free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Box  65  Racine,  Wis. 
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A.BD  FENCE 

1  Cheaper  than  wood— for  lawns, 

il  rcIlLC  eburenes  and  cemeteries — also 
t  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

CO.  Box  87.  MARION,  IND. 

Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small*  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
vaiieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

Our  new  money-making  book  now  ready.  Full 
description  of  35  popular  var  ieties,  poultry  house 
plans,  disease  remedies,  etc.  Start  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own  on  small  capital.  Book 
mailed  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage. 

DELAVAN  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  E.  R.  GOETZ,  Manager,  Box  68,  DelavanT  Wis. 

rrr\C  As  &00,i  as  grown.  5  Pkts.  Giant  Cyclamen.  Mam- 
p  p  11^  mom  Verbena,  Crimson  California  Poppy,  Wonder 
Primrose  and  Gorgeous  Pinks;  also  10  varieties  An- 
|  J  nual  Flowers,  all  for  10c.  5  Pkts.  Vegetables,  10c.  Plants.  6  Roses, 
25c;  6  Gerauiums,  25c;  6  Begonias,  25c;  6  Fuchsias,  25c;  6 
Chrysanthemums,  25c;  4  Pelargoniums,  25c.  Catalog  and  Pkt.  Royal 

Giant  Pansy  free.  A  q  ANDERSON,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


GET  OUR  PRICES 

before  buying  birds,  eggs  or  supplies. 
Choice  selection,  fair  dealing.  We  can 
please  you.  Catalog  mailed  for  10  cents. 

F.W.  NIESMAN  CO.,  Box  91,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Globe  Incubators 

batch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 


C.  C.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Box  731,  Freeport,  III. 


The  BANT  A  Hatches 

' ,-  '  | 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 

a  1 

guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 

hr 

Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.  B.  H.  CtB.EIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


ai\  RPFFrK  Fine  Pure  bred  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  13tli  annual  poultry  book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  7S2,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Make  Good  Money 

in  Poultry  business.  Our  big  book  Profitable  Poultry  tells 
how  to  breed,  hatch  and  feed  to  make  big  money.  Describes 
onr  big  Poultry  Farm  and  32  kinds  of  fowls.  Quotes  low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  Mailed  for  4c. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  99,  Clarinda,  la. 


,,  -  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

III  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribution. 

We  want  more  salesmen.— Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


IX  AN8WICRINO  THUS  It 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


if  you  ask  for  more  in  Washington  it  means  a  dollar  added  to  your  bill  for 
the  steak,  and  forty  cents  for  the  peas,  and  twenty  cents  for  the  pie.  In 
Albion,  Indiana,  you  can  rent  a  house  good  enough  for  anybody  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.  In  Washington  your  Congressman  living  on  his  salary 
does  not  make  the  attempt,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  house,  and  if  he  did  he  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  very  modest  quarters. 
In  happy  Albion  there  are  no  tips,  and  you  can  keep  the  good-will  of  the 
waitress  at  the  best  hotel  at  no  greater  cost  than  a  little  sparkling  repartee. 
In  Washington  there  is  no  burrow  deep  enough  to  shelter  you  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  upturned  palm.  Your  tips  alone  in  Washington  would  pay  your 
board  in  Albion  and  leave  enough  over  to  buy  a  season  ticket  for  the  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  course  at  the  Opera  House  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  col¬ 
lection  box  at  church  even  on  Missionary  Sunday.  And  then  the  man  who 
is  saving  money  on  $100  a  month  in  Albion  doesn’t  have  to  entertain  constit¬ 
uents  from  Washington,  but  the  Congressman  who  is  losing  money  on  $5,000 
a  year  in  Washington  sometimes  does  have  to  entertain  constituents  from 
Albion.  Albion  people  should  not  forget  that. 


Nothing  but  mail  and 
Naval  Reserve  pay¬ 
ments  left  in  the  com¬ 
promise  Shipping  bill 

THE  ship  subsidy  advocates  in  Congress  have  won  a  victory  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  a  complete  defeat.  By  some  sharp  manipulation  on  the  part 
of  Speaker  Cannon,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  President  and  of 
Secretary  Root,  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  been  induced  to  report  what  is  called  a  subsidy  bill.  But  it  is  really  not 
a  subsidy  bill  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  mail  and  Naval  Reserve  compensation 
bill.  All  the  general  travel  subsidy  and  tonnage  bounty  features  for  which 
statesmen  like  Frye  and  Grosvenor  have  been  fighting  so  many  years  have 
been  cut  out.  The  Treasury  is  not  to  be  opened  to  the  owners  of  tramp 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  The  benefits  of  the  new  bill,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  one  that  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  are  definitely 
limited  to  mail  lines  on  seven  routes : 

1.  From  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  at  not  more 
than  $300,000  a  year  for  a  monthly  service  or  $600,000  for  a  fortnightly 
service. 

2.  A  similar  line  to  Argentina,  at  not  more  than  $400,000  or  $800,000  for 
a  monthly  or  a  fortnightly  service  respectively. 

3.  From  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  not  more  than 
$75,000  for  a  fortnightly  or  $150,000  for  a  weekly  service. 

4.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Panama,-  Peru,  and  Chile,  at  not  more  than 
$300,000  for  a  monthly  or  $600,000  for  a  fortnightly  service. 

5.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Hawaii  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines, 
at  not  more  than  $350,000  or  $700,000  for  a  monthly  or  a  fortnightly  service. 

6.  A  similar  line  at  the  same  rates  from  the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  Cape 
Mendocino  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 

7.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Plawaii  and  Samoa  to  Australasia,  once  in 
three  weeks,  at  not  more  than  $200,000  a  year  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid 
under  the  present  contract. 

On  all  these  routes  the  steamers  are  to  make  at  least  sixteen  knots,  except 
on  the  one  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Isthmus,  on  which  the  rate  is  to  be  not  less 
than  fourteen. 

The  bill  furthermore  provides  for  the  enrollment  of  a  force  of  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  officers  and  seamen  who  are  to  hold  themselves  subject  to 
call  for  the  naval  service  in  time  of  war,  in  consideration  of  retainers,  ranging 
from  twenty-four  dollars  a  year  for  seamen  of  the  third  class  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  for  lieutenants. 

The  total  payments  to  steamer  lines  on  this  bill,  assuming  only  one  line 
on  each  route,  but  that  one  drawing  the  maximum  pay,  would  be  only  $3,550,- 
000  a  year.  The  Naval  Reserve  payments  would  not  bring  the  total  up  to 
four  millions.  Yet  even  this  modest  measure  is  bitterly  opposed,  and  its 
passage,  even  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Administration  and  the  Speaker 
behind  it,  is  not  assured. 


A  SAFETY 
TOUCHTOWN 
FOR  SUBSIDIES 


Legal  ethics  frankly  ex¬ 
pounded  to  a  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  a  great  law¬ 
yer  and  a  great  citizen 


THE  State  Bar  Association  of  New  York  heard  some  plain  truths  at  its 
meeting  in  Albany  on  January  16.  The  New  York  Bar  Association  is 
composed  largely  of  lawyers  whose  prosperity  has  been  won  by  showing 
capitalists  of  criminal  instincts  how  to  do  criminal  things  without  going  to 
jail.  Their  activity  is  not  confined  to  New  York — when  a  shady  financial  coup 
is  to  be  “pulled  off”  in  Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  or  Chicago,  a  New  York 
lawyer  is  often  called  in  to  hold  the  dark  lantern.  W  hen  the  Bar  Association 
met  at  Albany  Governor  Hughes  welcomed  it  with  an  address  in  which  he 
praised  the  ideal  lawyer  and  incidentally  remarked: 

“This  country  has  had  lawyers  to  serve  it  in  every  public  capacity.  I  want 
to  say  that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country  when  the  leaders  of  the 
American  bar  are  to  be  deemed  unqualified  for  public  service.  Such  men 
ought  never  to  take  a  retainer  which  arrays  them  in  antagonism  to  the  public 
interest.  The  lawyer  must  never  forget  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  A  man  who 
engages  in  practise  that  involves  such  antagonism  is  a  traitor  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  commits  treason.” 

Governor  Hughes  knows  from  experience  what  a  lawyer  can  do  for  the 
community  if  he  prefers  public  service  to  tainted  retainers.  1  he  lesson  he 
impressed  was  repeated  on  the  same  occasion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
who  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  decay  of  commercial  morality  in  this 
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CRIMINAL 

LAWYERS 


How  to  Become  a 
Private  Secretary 


Young  Men  Who  Have  Received 
Appointments  as  Confidential 
Secretaries,  and  How  it 
Was  Done 


STATESMEN,  business  men,  bankers, 
^  railroad  magnates  and  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  draw  from  the  ranks  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  for  their  private  secretaries.  A 
confidential  man  to  a  man  of  affairs  holds- 
one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  business 
world,  and  is  in  close  contact  with  people 
who  can  be  of  benefit  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  youngest  private  secretary 
in  the  United  States  is  Roy  D.  Bolton 
who  holds  that  po 


EDWIN  A.  ECKE 
Private  Secretary  to  John  F. 
Wallace,  former  chief  engi¬ 
neer  Panama  canal 


sition  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Illinor 
Central  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Bol 
ton  is  but  eighteet 
years  of  age,  and  ii 
is  because  of  hi* 
ability  as  a  stenog 
raplier  that  he  ha- 
secured  this  desir 
able  position.  An 
other  success  in  thi: 
line  is  Mr.  W.  J 
Morey,  who  is  pri 
vate  secretary  ti 
Joseph  Leiter,  thi 
Chicago  million 
aire.  Both  thes, 
young  men  wen 
educated  in  short 
hand  for  these  posi 
Shorthand  Schoo 
It  was  afte 


tions  by  the  Success 
of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
but  seven  months’  study  by  correspond, 
ence,  and  with  no  previous  knowledge  0 
shorthand,  that  Ray  Nyemaster,  of  Ata 
lissa,  la.,  received  the  appointment  a 
private  secretary  to  Congressman  Dan 
son,  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Distric 
of  Iowa.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  the  Suq 
cess  Shorthand  School.  Edwin  A.  Eck 
studied  at  his  home  at  Auburndale,  Wis. 
and  within  a  month  after  completing  hi 
course  was  appointed  private  secretary  t 
John  F.  Wallace,  formerly  chief  enginee 
of  the  Panama  canal. 

No  other  school  in  the  world  can  shot 
so  many  successes  in  the  shorthand  worl 
as  the  Success  Shorthand  School.  It 
graduates  include  private  secretarie 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  thos 
who  earn  princely  salaries  as  court  rt 
porters.  The  instructors  are  the  mos 
successful  practical  shorthand  reportei 
in  the  world,  having  built  up  the  greater 
business  in  shorthand  work.  Schoo 
are  maintained  in  Chicago  and  New  Yot'l 
where  shorthand  is 


taught  to  those 
who  desire  per¬ 
sonal  work  and  also 
by  correspondence. 
Beginners  are  in¬ 
structed  in  the 
most  expert  short¬ 
hand  known,  while 
stenographers  are 
perfected  for  the 
most  expert  work. 

If  you  are  a 
young  man  or 
young  woman,  you 
should  w.rite  at 
ouce  to  the  Success 
Shorthand  School 
for  the  handsome 
books,  “Success 
Shorthand  Sys¬ 
tem”  and  “Evi- 


ROY  D.  BOLTON 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Cot 
troller  of  I.  C.  Ry.  Co. 


dences  of  Success,”  sent  free  on  applic 
tion.  A  written  guaranty  is  given  ea 
pupil  to  return  money  in  case  of  dissat 
faction.  Write  today.  Your  opp*rtuni 
may  come  tomorrow.  You  can’Tearn 
become  an  expert  stenographer  by  hor 
study.  These  books  will  tell  you  how  [ 
become  an  expert  writer  and  will  sh< 
you  what  others  have  done.  Addrej 
either  school,  The  Success  Shortha 
School,  Suite  72,  79  Clark  street,  Chicag 
or  the  eastern  school,  Success  Shortha 
School,  Suite  72,  1416  Broadway,  N> 
York  City.  If  a  stenographer,  state  S'j 
tern  and  experience. 


Note.  — W.  L.  James  and  Robert  F.  Rnseei 
and  publish  The  Shorthand  Writer,  the  m 
instructive,  inspiring  and  interesting  shortha 
publication  ever  printed.  Price  $2  a  yel 
Send  25  cents  for  three  months’  trial  subscript! 
Address  The  Shorthand  Writer,  79 Clark  stri, 
Chicago. 


ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  I 


RATION  CoLU* 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

1  hey  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

T  hey  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 
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LOW  NOTES 


legg-iero . 

HIGH  NOTES 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel 


.  We  want  to  show  you  how  and  you  save  from  20^  to  40% 
m  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sires  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  arc  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Saying  Things 


COPYRIGHT  1 906  BY  P.  f.  COLLiER  <b  SO 

$1.00 


AUTOMOBILE 

PICTURES 


BY 

Walter  Appleton  Clark 

Set  of  four  automobile  pictures  including  “Say¬ 
ing  Things,”  “When  an  Owner  Drives,” 
“A  Glass  of  Milk  by  the  Wayside,”  and  “A 
Honeymoon ’Cross  Country. ”  Sold  singly  at 
$1.00  each.  The  set  of  four  in  a  box,  $3. 50. 


GO  TO  THE  BEST  ART,  PICTURE,  BOOK,  STATIONERY’,  OR 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  YOUR  TOWN  AND  ASK  FOR  THESE 
SUBJECTS.  THEY  HAVE  THEM,  OR  THEY  CAN  GET  THEM. 
INSIST  UPON  SEEING  THEM. 


These  subjects  are  beautifully  printed  in  duotone,  size  18x12  inches,  on  fine  art  paper,  and  are  tipped 
on  brown  Sultan  Mounts,  24x19  inches.  Other  subjects,  including  the  famous  “Speed  Ghosts,” 
will  be  found  in  our  Proof  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish  you  with  any  of  these  pictures,  we  will  send  to  your 
address  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Address 

PROOF  DEPARTMENT,  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  418  West  Thirteenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 


They  aU  have  uniform 
quality  on  a  Conover  Piano 

'T'HE  Conover  Piano  has  an  even  scale.  As  a  result  there 

is  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  all  the  tones  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

In  many  pianos  the  bass  predominates  to  such  an  extent 
over  the  treble  that  the  higher  notes  do  not  preserve  their 
individuality  when  heavy  climaxes  are  played  and  are  lost  in 
a  confusion  of  sounds. 

In  the  Conover  Piano,  every  tone  “carries”  and  sings, 
and  every  shade  of  tone  color  can  be  produced  at  will. 

1  hen,  also,  the  action  of  the  Conover  Piano  is  accurately 
balanced,  T  he  touch  required  to  make  one  key  respond  is 
the  same  as  that  required  for  any  of  the  others.  The  player 
is  always  certain,  therefore,  as  to  just  what  the  result  will  be 
when  he  strikes  a  note. 

Before  you  choose  a  piano,  ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try 
a  Conover.  Satisfy  yourself  of  its  fine  musical  character.  The 
purchase  of  a  piano  is  a  matter  so  important  that  it  pays  to 
buy  with  careful  judgment.  Investigation  that  prevents  mis¬ 
takes  will  save  you  future  disappointment.  Compare  the 
Conover  with  any  ordinary  piano.  Try  both  by  playing 
some  piece  that  will  be  a  practical  test  of  their  quali-  /  the 
ties  of  tone  and  action.  /  Cable 

That  will  demonstrate  why  you  should  buy  the  yy 
Conover  if  you  want  a  piano  of  superior  merit  •<* 

— one  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  investment. 

Send  for  Book  of  Conover  Pianos  *nd  other  inter- 

esting  matter. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 

The  Cable  Company 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms,  130  Fifth  Avenue 


(0N  BOAT 


if  You 

7|  are  Interested  in  a 

f  jy  Boat  of  any  Kind — send 
r  f/  for  our  big  free  catalog 
—which  tells  how  21,311 
inexperienced  people  built 
boats  last  year  by  the  Brooks 
System  of  exact  size  patterns  of 
every  part 
and  illus¬ 
trated  in¬ 
structions, 

covering  each  step  of  the  work. 

It  contains  testimonials  from  many  of  these 
builders  and  photographs  of  their  boats. 

It  tells  how  you  can  construct  any  kind  of  a 
boat— Rowboat— Canoe— Sailboat  or  Launch  — 
at  a  great  saving  over  factory  prices. 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Rowboats  and 
Canoe  patterns  $1.50  and  $2.00— Launches 
and  Sailboats  under  21  ft. 

$4.00  to  $5.00 — from  21 
ft.  to  30  ft.  inclusive 
$5.00  to  $10.00. 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money 
refunded. 

Don’t  fail  to  send 
for  tbe  catalog. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  boat  Building 

102  Ship  St.,  Saginaw,  Mlcb . ,  I'.  8.  A. 

(Formerly  of  Bay  City,  Mich.) 


This  1900  Gravity  Washer  Saves  50c 

Test  It  a  Month  FREE. 

Then,  Pay  for  it,  as  It 
-  Saves  for  You 


IjROOKS' 

mjm 


tv 


110  BALLS’ 


If  we  could  rt  ally  show  you  the  “Two  Balls” 
htmp-cord  Adjuster  in  this  ad,  you  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  place  an  order  at  once. 
All  we  ask.  however,  is  that  you  have  enough 
confidence  to  write  for  booklet,  which  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  how  the  “Two  Bails”  gives  you 

More  Light  for  Less  Money 

by  increasing  the  convenience  and  economy  of  vour 
electric  drop  lights.  Gives  you  Light  Where  you 
want  it,  in  home,  store,  office,  shop  and  factory. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government.  Simple  and 
inexpensive  to  install.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  today  for  booklet  and  address  of  nearest  dealer, 
to  Department  B. 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  First-Award  Telephones,  Switchboards 
and  Appliances 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


You  can  wash  a  tubful  of  clothes— the  dirtiest  kind— 
*  spotlessly  clean  in  six  minutes,  with  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer. 

That  saves  half  your  time. 

You  don’t  have  to  bend  and  rub  and  scrub. 

That  saves  your  back. 

And  you  needn’t  use  nearly  so  much  soap. 

So  you  save  money. 

Is  such  saving  worth  50c  a  week  ? 

But  I  don’t  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  this. 

Prove  it  yourself— in  your  own  kitchen— with  your 
own  washing. 

Test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  a  month  at  my  expense 
to  find  out  what  it  will  do. 

Send  for  my  new  Washer  Book. 

Read  particulars  of  my  offer. 

Then  say  you  are  willing  to  try  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

I  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party,  all  charges  paid. 

I  can  ship  promptly  at  any  time.  So  you  get  your 
washer  at  once. 

Use  it  a  month.  Do  all  your  washing  with  it. 

And  if  you  don’t  find  the  washer  all  I  claim— if  it 
doesn’t  save  time  and  labor  and  money  for  you  —  if 
it  doesn’t  wash  your  clothes  faster,  and  better,  and  more 
economically — don’t  keep  it.  Pay  nothing. 

I  won’t  find  any  fault. 

For  the  trial  is  FREE. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer — and  you  wouldn’t 
be  without  it  after  you  see,  and  know,  all  it  is,  and  all  it 
will  do— you  can  pay  me  as  it  saves  for  you. 

So  much  a  week,  or  so  much  a  month— suit  yourself. 

Is  this  a  fair  proposition? 

I  have  a  big  factory— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world — where  I  make  nothing  but  washing  machines. 

So  far  as  I  know,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  washers. 

And  I  have  to  keep  my  factory  going  the  year  ’round 
to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

Even  then  I  can’t  always  keep  up.  So  you  ought  to 
write  me  right  away  if  you  want  to  try  one  of  my  washers. 
I’ve  sold  half  a  million  already. 


Over  half  a  million  pleased  women  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  can  tell  you 
what  my  washers  will  do.  They  can  tell  you 
that  you  can  wash  a  tubful  of  clothes  spick- 
span  clean  in  six  minutes  by  the  clock,  with 
a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

All  you  do  is  start  the  Washer  going 
with  a  little  push.  Then  you  keep  it  go¬ 
ing  with  little  gentle  pushes  and  pulls. 
Gravity  does  the  rest— all  the  hard  work- 
arid,  in  six  minutes— there  you  are  !  with  a 
tubful  of  clean  clothes. 

There  isn’t  anything  about  a  1900 
Gravity  Washer  that  can  tear  clothes. 

It  doesn’t  wear  them  out. 

It  doesn’t  pull  off  buttons  nor  split 
them  in  half. 

“Tub  rips”  and  “wash  tears”  are  un¬ 
known  with  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen,  lawn 
and  lace  and  never  break  a  thread. 

But  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  for 
yourself  and  see  how  it  works. 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  is  FREE. 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  post-card 
gets  it. 

Mail  your  request  to  me  now  and  I 
will  send  you  the  book  postpaid,  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

You  ought  to  have  this  book,  whether 
you  want  a  washer  or  not. 

And  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  it, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances. 

The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking — a 
big  illustrated  book — the  finest  ever  writ- 
ten  about  Washers. 

It  is  printed  on  heavy  enameled  paper, 
and  has  pictures  showing  exactly  how 
my  Washers  look  and  are  worked.  It 
tells  how  they  save  you  money.  Write 
me  now.  Address 


\  Bieber, 

Mgr.  1900  Washer 
Co.,  209  Henry  St., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Or  if  you  live  in  Cat 
write  my  Cai  adian  Branch,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  &<  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y, 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  ||» 


Education  is  the  power  that  turns  the  wheels  of  business.  Why 
not  prepare  yourself  through  a  course  in  Engineering  to  earn 
more  money  and  advance  your  position?  Let  us  prove  at  our 
expense  that  we  can  help  you.  Merely  clip  this  advertisement, 
mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  absolutely  free  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  describing  our  60  courses  in 

ENGINEERING 

Will  you  grasp  this  opportunity?  Write  now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISE 


Mention  Collier’s  2-2, ’07 
MENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


“How  to  Remember” 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  periodical. 


You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
lan  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 
Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces*  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversat'on  ; 
develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  lUE.lIOKi  SCHOOL.  771  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 
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FOR 

Coffee  Pleasures 

WITHOUT 

Coffee  Penalties 

DRINK 

neipp 

Malt 

Coffee 

80  MILLION  PACKAGES 
Used  in  Europe  Annually 

Tastes  like  good  coffee 
Looks  like  good  coffee 
Smells  like  good  coffee 
Nourishes  like  meat 

TRY  IT  AND  LEARN  WHY ! 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

will  be  sent  upon  request 

Kneipp  Malt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  9,  78  Hudson  St.,  New  York 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents 


Own  a  Home! 

NO  MATTER  where  you  live,  we  will  build  or  buy 
you  a  home,  and  you  can  pay  for  it  in  monthly 
payments,  which  will  average  about  the  same 
as  you  now  pay  for  rent. 

Among  our  contract  holders  we  have  Lawyers, 
Doctors.  Dentists,  Business  Men,  Mechanics  and  men 
j  in  every  walk  of  life.  Many  of  our  members  are  now 
living  in  homes  which  we  have  built  or  bought  for 
j  them — we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  their  names 
and  addresses  upon  request. 

Our  system  of  Home  Building  is  simple,  conserva¬ 
tive  and  safe.  The  Company  is  composed  of  reliable 
and  responsible  Business  men  of  Rochester,  and  a 
positive  guarantee  secured  by  first-class  improved 
real  estate  is  given  to  every  member. 

Since  our  plan  has  been  in  operation  it  has  proved 
a  splendid  success. 

|  Our  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet, 
which  every  Rent  Payer  should  send  for. 

I  SECURITY  BUILDING  CO.,  The  Originators 
1005  Insurance  Building:,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  desire  a  first-class  man  to  represent 
us  in  each  community. 


Write  for  catalogue  of 

Motor  Boats — Row  Boats 
— Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 


Mullins 

Pressed  Steel  Boats 

Are  the  Fastest  and  Safest  Boats  Built 

They  are  built  <>f  smooth,  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air  chambers  in 
eacli  end  like  a  lifeboat.  The  smooth,  sieel  hull  has  handsome  lines,  and 
g'ides  through  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance — thev  aie  faster, 
more  durable  and  safer- — they  don’t  era  k,  leak,  dry  out,  or  sink,  aud  are 
elegant  in  design  aud  rini.-h. 

The  Mullins  Steel  Motor  Boats  have  revolutionized  motor  boat  build¬ 
ing,  and  are  superior  in  every  way  to  wooden  motor  boais.  They  are 
equipped  with  Mullins  Reversible  Engines,  so  simple  in  construction,  and 
so  dependable  that  a  boy  can  run  them,  and  the  Mullins  Improved  Under¬ 
water  Exhaust,  which  makes  them  absolutely  noiseless.  Every  boat  is 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

See  exhibit  N.  Y.  Motor  Boat  Show ,  February  17-26 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  119  Franklin  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


To  the  man 
who  doesn’t  know 


is  the  best,  we  will  send 
a  trial  stick 
for  4  cents 
in  stamps, 
just  to  con¬ 
vince  him. 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.  W 

55  John  St.,  New  York 


onds  Credit 


YOUCANEAsTl^W^^DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good.  As  a  pure  investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond. 
_  rrirrTT  o  t  ty  "R  T  .T  A  Tt  T  ,'R  ORTfrTNAL  DIAMOND  I  annual  increase  in  value.  Written  guar- 


'  pa, v menus.  iuui  uicun  10  . 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND 
AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 
BROS.  &  CO.  Dept.  B  38.  92  to  68  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


•20f„  annual  increase  in  value.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and  vine.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  it  tod.iv.  I)o  it  now. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1907  model.  Write  for  Special  Off  er . 
Finest  Guaranteed  <£  1  C  97 

1907  Models  ..  .  Ip  1  U  IU  ~  / 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 
1903  Sc  1906  models  rf*  7  4-n  <£10 

all  of  best  makes  *P  /  tU  1 
500  SECOND - HAND  WHEELS 
All  Makes  and  Mod-  <£  o  <EO 

els,  good  as  new. 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  We  Snip 
on  Approval  without  a  cent  defosit,  pay 
the  freight  and  allow  TEN  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc.,  half 
usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till  you  get  our 
catalogs.  Write  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  M-54,  CHICAGO 


DOCTOR: 


If  you  want  practical  post¬ 
graduate  work  during  fine 
season  in  the  delightful 
city,  write  for  particulars. 


New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  p-  0  Rox  79? 

POSTGRADUATE  DEP’T.  TULANE  MED.  COLLEGE 


THE  NEW  POCKET  INSTRUMENT 

.Trade  “CLIMAX”  Mark 

Embraces  special  Tweezers  for 
removing  Splinters  and  cutting 

off  Hang-Nails.  LetterOpener 
and  Paper  Cutter.  Black 
Head  and  Pimple  Extract¬ 
ors.  Improved  design 
v  Nail  Cleaner  and  File. 

\  A  handy  Pipe  Cleaner. 

All  fold  together.  For  Vest 
Pocket,  Lady’s  Purse,  Desk  or 
Dressing  Table.  Money  returned 
if  not  satisfactory.  Cir.  Free. 
(Patented)  25c.  Money  Order  or  Coin.  (Closed) 
CLIMAX  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Orange,  Massachusetts. 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Semi  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing”; 
tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  Nation  id  Press  Association 
34  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis.  Iml. 


country,  and  laid  much  of  the  blame  upon  corrupt  lawyers.  There  were  men, 
he  freely  admitted,  even  among  the  counsel  of  great  corporations  and  com¬ 
binations  of  corporations,  who  were  “not  only  of  the  most  eminent  in  their 
profession,  but  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest  men  in  the  country.”  But — 

“There  is  another  element  at  the  bar  who  for  greed  and  gain  have  done 
incalculable  injury  to  the  public.  Those  men,  whom  I  might  term  the  per¬ 
sonal  counsel  of  the  class  of  cormorants  who  devour  the  public,  who  by  their 
shrewdness  and  ability  keep  their  clients  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  and  have  enabled  them  to  guide  themselves  so  astutely  as  to  appear 
to  the  outer  world  the  victims  of  hostile  criticism — I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  it  is  this  class  of  counsel  on  whom  more  than  any  other  rests  the 
responsibility  for  injuring  the  public  and  degrading  the  bar  by  the  very  means 
which  the  law  contemplated  to  benefit  the  former  and  lift  up  the  latter.” 

Per  contra,  Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  University  has  come  again  to  the 
defense  of  the  corporations  that  hire  these  “cormorants.” 


TO  FIGHT  THE 
SALTON  SEA 


The  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  of  too  much 
irrigation  in  the 
Colorado  Desert 


THE  attempts  of  man  to  improve  upon  nature  have  brought  about  results 
in  Southern  California  with  which  even  two  such  potentates  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  President  Harriman  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cope. 
The  former  President  felt  impelled  to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urging  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  to  bring  the  Colorado  River  under 
control.  In  this  communication  he  indulged  in  some  very  plain  language  con¬ 
cerning  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Harriman’s  California  Development  Company 
in  bringing  about  the  creation  of  the  ever-advancing  Salton  Sea. 

The  President  remarks  that  there  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  “only 
one  agency  equal  to  the  task  of  controlling  the  river,  viz.,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  with  its  transportation  facilities,  its  equipment,  and  control  of  the 
California  Development  Company  and  subsidiary  companies.”  He  thinks  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  Southern  Pacific  continue  its  work  of  closing 
the  break  and  restoring  the  river  to  its  proper  channel,  the  United  States  then 
taking  charge,  making  the  protective  works  permanent  and  providing  for  their 
maintenance.  He  would  have  the  Government  do  this  by  adopting  a  new  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  development  for  all  the  irrigable  land  upon  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  with  storage  arrangements  at  the  head  waters.  Unless  this  is 
done,  not  only  will  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  be  submerged  and  thousands  of  settlers  driven  from  their  homes,  but 
the  Laguna  Dam  now  being  built  by  the  Government  will  be  destroyed,  and 
the  upper  valley  lands  will  be  deprived  of  water,  the  “great  Yuma  bridge 
will  go  down,  and  approximately  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  as 
fertile  as  the  Nile  Valley  will  be  left  in  a  desert  condition”— -that  is  to  say, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  is  now  under  cultivation  in  Southern  California. 


BROWNSVILLE, 
THE  INTER¬ 
MINABLE 


It  has  kept  the  Sen¬ 
ate  busy  most  of  the 
session  and  protected 
the  endangered  trusts 


THE  question  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  colored  soldiers  dismissed 
from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  account  of  the  Brownsville  affray 
has  been  completely  lost  to  sight  in  the  tangle  of  politics  that  has  grown 
up  around  it.  Senator  Foraker’s  resolution  providing  for  a  simple  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  facts  had  been  before  the  Senate  for  a  long  time,  affording 
endless  opportunities  for  talk,  as  well  as  for  embarrassing  the  President  and 
obstructing  legislation  against  vested  interests.  Senator  Lodge  tried  to  flank 
Foraker  by  offering  an  amendment  that  would  have  committed  the  Senate 
in  advance  to  a  recognition  of  the  President  s  constitutional  right  to  act  a- 
he  did.  He  soon  saw  that  this  would  not  work,  and  then  both  Republicai 
factions  agreed  upon  a  compromise  resolution,  which  was  called  a  modifica¬ 
tion”  of  Foraker’s  original  resolution,  by  which  the  investigation  was  to  be 
explicitly  limited  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  entirely  ignoring  the  constitutiona 
question.  Everything  seemed  lovely  on  the  Republican  side  when  Senatoi 
Blackburn,  the  Democratic  leader,  threw  a  bomb  in  the  form  of  an  amend 
ment  providing  that  the  investigation  should  be  undertaken  “without  ques 
tioning  or  denying  the  legal  right  of  the  President  to  discharge  without  hono  I 
enlisted  men  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States.”  To  vote  for  this  wouk 
be  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  Senator  Foraker  and  his  anti-Administratioi 
allies;  to  vote  against  it  would  put  them  in  a  little  more  open  attitude  0 
hostility  to  the  President  than  they  wished  to  appear  in  at  that  stage  of  thfj 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Aldrich  tried  to  head  off  the  Democrats  by  threatening  an  investigate 
of  the  general  treatment  of  colored  troops  in  the  South,  which  might  b'- 
expected  to  open  up  the  whole  race  question,  including  the  possibility  0 
reducing  the  representation  of  the  Southern  States  in  Congress,  but  thfil 
declined  to  take  alarm.  The  President  was  begged  to  avert  a  split  in  th«J 
party  by  telling  his  friends  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  voting  agams 
the  Blackburn  amendment,  but  he  was  unmoved,  and  intimated  that  if  ther 
had  to  be  a  party  split  he  wanted  the  bigger  half  on  his  side.  A  complete 
Republican  smash-up  was  threatened,  but  at  last  the  opposition  capitulate! 
and  Mr.  Foraker  agreed  to  a  further  “modification  of  his  amendment  bl 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  Brownsvill- 
“affray”  should  be  “without  questioning  the  legality  or  justice  of  any  ac 
of  the  President  in  relation  thereto.”  All  hands,  even  the  Democrats,  pro; 
fessed  themselves  satisfied  with  this. 


MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME 

a;:  a 


Eagle  _ 

iforppd  Rnrdpn 
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IS  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The  sunrise  of  American  supremacy  —  the  glorious  Ste 
fulfills  the  prophecy  that  America  must  take  the  ledd  in  m 
car  construction. 

The  white  frame  around  the  radiator  distinguishes  the  Stearns  Car  at  a 
glance.  It  means  more  than  a  handsome  decoration  for  it  is  made  possible  by 
the  cast  aluminum  housing  protecting  the  radiator  from  damage  in  garage  and 
on  the  road,  yet  exposing  every  nook  and  cranny  to  the  soldering  iron  by  re¬ 
leasing  four  nuts.  A  part  of  the  2100  hours  labor  is  shown  by  this  refine¬ 
ment.  $4500.  The  easy  running  qualities  of  a  "SO11  in  highest  perfection — 
the  power  of  a  "OO"  when  needed.  The  catalogue  tells  how.  Write  to-day. 

F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.  3300  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND. 


THE  "TRIANGLE  A” 


Means  Both  Promise 
and  Performance 


When  we  start  in  to  tell  the  twelve  million  Amer¬ 
ican  smokers  that  we  are  jmoducing  better  cigars  than 
has  ever  before  been  possible — 

When  we  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  month  after  month, 
making  the  strongest  kind  of  positive  claims  for  the 
qiiality  and  uniformity  and  condition  of  our  cigars — 

And  when  we  stake  the  success  of  our  whole  great 
business  on  the  way  those  cigars  agree  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  smoker’s  expectations  —  and  give  him 


a  plain  sign,  the  “A”  (Triangle  A)  to 
identify  them  before  he  buys —  ^-Sl 


Wouldn’t  it  be  a  reckless 
thing  for  us  to  make  the 
cigars  covered  by  this 

famous  “ merit  mark”  /JtlfelSllBiB SHH 

any  less  convincing  Mm  JJJJ  AT 

than  our  strongest  |  , 

claims? 


We  think  it  would 
It  doesn’t  take  the 
average  American 


citizen  forever  to  |  !j 


find  out  whether 
a  cigar  is 


as  rK 


m 


He 


re- 


not. 


eons 


cogni  zes 
the  quality 
andgrade,  even 
if  that  particular 


blend  doesn’t  suit 
his  taste.  Just  take 
this  one  line  with  you 
as  a  memorandum: 

The  Triangle  A  is  more 
than  a  trade  mark — it  is  a 
guarantee. 

Select  your  smoke  among  brands 


agree  to  let  our  trade  with  you  de¬ 
pend  on  the  way  Triangle  A  cigars 
themselves  appeal  to  your  best  judgment. 


As  representative  Triangle  A  brands  we  mention 


The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),-  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets), 

Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney’s  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Continental  m 
(10c.  and  4  for  25c.),  Chancellor  (10c.),  Caswell  Club  (10c.),  Royal  Bengals 
(Little  Cigars,  10  for  15c.),  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryat,  Roxboro, 

Gen.  Braddock,  Orlando  (10c.),  and  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 


Book  of  complete  cigar  information  sent  free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar 
qualities  and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  booklet 
“A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar  Smoker”  gives  facts  you’ll  be 
glad  to  know — information  that  is  worth  money  to  you.  A 
postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.  Send  for  it  today. 


MARK 


MERII 


Department  “A’ 


AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer 


MERIT 


MARK 


111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


“Pardon,  Madam ;  you  ask  of 
the  quality  of  the  different  records. 
Permit  me  to  point  to  the  only 


records  that  never  disappoint.’ 


Columbia  Records 


YOU  cannot  get  the  best  results  from  any  talking  machine  without  using 
Columbia  Disc  or  Cylinder  Records. 

Why  ?  Because  they  are  as  unapproachable  in  quality  as  they  are  in 

repertory. 

Columbia  Records  reproduce  the  voice,  whether  in  song  or  speech,  in  exact 
fac-simile,  unmarred  by  the  rasping  wheezy  sounds  produced  by  all  other  records. 

Perfect  purity  of  tone  with  perfect  enunciation  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Columbia  Records.  You  hear  the  real  Sembrich,  the  real  De  Reszke,  the  real  Bispham 
among  the  other  famous  singers  for  the  Columbia.  And  only  from  the  Columbia’s  enormous 
repertory  will  you  find  the  best  in  Opera — the  best  in  Popular  Songs — the  best  in  Bands, 
and  the  best  in  Everything. 

All  talking  machines  accommodate  Columbia  Records 


Columbia  Gold  Moulded  Cylinder  Records,  25c.  Best  at  any  price — why  pay  more?  Columbia  10  inch 
Disc  Records,  60c.  Columbia  Half  Foot  Cylinder  Records  (“20th  Century”),  50c. 

The  Half  Foot  Records  contain  every  verse  of  a  song  and  complete  dance  music. 

“20th  Century”  Records  are  played  only  on  the  newest  style  Columbia  Cylinder  Graphophones. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen’I 

353  Broadway,  New  York 

Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900  Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904  Grand  Prize,  Milan,  1906 

Stores  in  every  large  city — Dealers  everywhere  r 

_  _ _ C  q-27 


Trade  Mark 


New  England 
Corv/ectiorvery  C<? 
^  BOSTON-  ^ 


What  This  Seal 
Means 

on  a  Box  of 
Confectionery 


A  just  pride 
in  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  500  varieties  of 
Necco  Sweets  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  Seal,  that  you  and  the  millions  of 
other  lovers  of  sweet  things  might  be  guided 
and  protected  in  the  choice  of  good  confectionery. 

The  best  of  ingredients,  cleanliness  and  skilled  workmanship  developed  to 
the  highest  degree,  all  unite  in  making  the  five  hundred  kinds  of  Necco  Sweets 
the  choicest  that  money  can  buy. 

Their  high  standard  of  excellence  is  fully  represented  by 

You  must  try  them  yourself  to  appreciate  their  high  quality  and  to  know  the  charm  of  their  many  delicious  flavors. 

All  dealers  who  sell  high-grade  goods  have  Necco  Sweets.  If  you  cannot  get  them  at  your  dealers  send 
us  25c  for  an  attractive  package  of  Lenox  Chocolates;  or,  better  still,  order  one  of  our  special  $1.UU 
packages  in  a  handsome  art  box.  Either  package  sent  postpaid. 

Peerless  Wafers  and  Necco  Tablets  are  two  other  Necco  favorites.  Try  them. 

The  best  assurance  of  the  goodness  and  wholesomeness  of  all  Necco  Sweets  is 
that  they  more  than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws. 

Look  for  the  Necco  Seal  on  every  box  of  confectionery 
you  buy.  It  is  there  for  your  guidance  and  protection. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

Summer  and  Melcher  Sis., 

Boston,  Mass. 


o 
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Cadillac — Model  H 


Where  Dependability  and  Economy  Meet 

These  are  the  great  foundation  stones  of  Cadillac  success — 
unfailing  reliability  under  all  sorts  of  service;  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  so  low  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  In  the  magnificent 
line  of  Cadillacs  for  1907  these  qualities  are  more  manifest 
than  ever  before.  '  The  Model  H  has  proven  itself  the  four- 
cylinder  triumph  of  the  year. 

From  motor  to  muffler  this  machine  is  an  example  of  simple 
construction,  of  finish  really  super-fine,  of  accuracy  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  other  mechanical  creation — all  of  which  are 
more  pronounced  because  of  the  wonderful  ‘  factory  facilities 
and  system  that  stand  behind  the  _ 


^  The  superiorities 

of  Model  H  are  so  numerous  that  to  select  features  deserving 
special  emphasis  is  difficult.  Those  of  prime  importance  are 
remarkable  ease  of  control  and  smoothness  of  riding,  whatever 
the  road  conditions.  The  car  is  practically  noiseless  in  operation; 
perfect  balance  of  action  removes  all  vibration.  The  enormous 
power  is  so  positively  applied  that  whether  for  speeding  or  hill 
climbing  Model  H  is  there  with  energy  to  spare.  The  body  pos¬ 
sesses  lines  of  beauty  and  grace  and  reflects  style  unmistakable. 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  demonstration. 

Model  II — 30  h.  p.  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car:  $2,500.  (Described  in  Catalog  II L) 
Model  G — *20  li.  p.  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car;  $2,000.  (Described  in  Catalog  GL) 
Model  M — lOh.  p.  Four  passenger  Car;  $950.  (Described  in  Cat  alog  ML) 

Model  K — 10  h.  p.  Runabout;  $800.  (Described  in  Cat  alog  ML) 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit — Lamps  not  included 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  •which  you  are  interested,  as 
abo’ve  designated 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^  Member  .Tsso.  Licensed  Auto.  MJ'rs. 


i.  The  REO  has  won  more  prizes  in  its  ^ 
first  two  years  than  any  other  car  in  all  the 
-ears  since  automobiles  wene  made. 

2  The  REO  has  beaten  more  cars  far  beyond 
its  class  in  rating  and  price  than  any  other  auto¬ 
mobile  ever  built. 

3  The  first  REOs  were  cup-winners  from 
the  start:  and  their  original  design  has  never 
needed  alteration. 

4.  These  REO  victories  were  won  in  i 

1  every  kind  of  motoring  contest;  but  chiefly  II 

\  in  climbing.  And  a  climber  is  always  mi 

%  a  goer.  m 

^  5.  REOs  do  more  than  cars  M 

^  of  twice  their  price  and  M 

do  it  for  half  the  ope- 
rating  cost. 


Put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it 


Then  send  for  the  REO  record  and  catalogue  which 
proves  every  one  of  these  assertions  and  explains  con¬ 
vincingly  why  these  tacts  are  so. 

R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

General  Sales  Agent 


Model  67,  Victoria  Phaeton 


This  carriage,  our  latest  creation,  is  unquestionably  the  most  distinct  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  electric  automobiles.  It  is  the  fl.cme  of  style  and  luxuriousness. 
Throughout  marked  ingenuity  and  artis¬ 
tic  taste  has  been  shown  by  the  designer 
— nothing  is  skimped — broad,  liberal, 
graceful  lines,  providing  an  exception¬ 
ally  comfortable,  convenient  and  spacious 
vehicle 

The  Price  is  $1,600.00 

We  make  Runabouts,  Stan¬ 
hopes,  Surreys,  Open  and 
Closed  Chelseas,  Physi¬ 
cians’  Road,  Station  and 
Delivery  Wagons.  Trucks 
to  specifications. 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co.,  Waverley  Dept.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Model  25,  the  leader  of  the  Rambler  line  for  1907,  stands 
without  a  superior  in  comfort,  convenience  and  positive  de¬ 
pendability. 

The  mechanical  equipment  contains  every  feature  that 
affords  satisfaction  to  owner  and  operator,  either  for  city  service 
or  long  continuous  tours  under  most  severe  conditions. 

See  it  and  be  convinced,  or,  if  inconvenient  to  visit  our 
nearest  representative,  write  for  our  new  catalog  describing  this 
and  three  other  models  all  equally  good  in  their  respective  classes. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches: 

Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  (Si  Company 

-  — — - — — . 


Model  25, 
35-40  H.  P. 
$2,500 


REO 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


speare 

SALE 


Bound 

Books 

at 

Sheet 
P  r  i  c  e  s 


You  Can 
Never 
Duplicate 
this 

Opportunity 


a  chauffeur  thinks 
automobile  prices 


What 

about 


id  wakin’  up  some  saw  and  she’s  got  horse-power—  35— and 
ices.  I’m  next  to  she’s  done  better  on  hills  and  under  all  road 

a  chauffeur.  conditions  than  any  50  h.  p.  $5000  car  /  ever 

[river’s  seat  of  a  saw.  and  I’ve  driven ’em  all  and  run  up  against 
extolling  the  vir-  every  test  you  can  name.  Your  bosses 

ional  brothers.  may  like  to  pay  $5000  for  a  car  but  mine 

ig  from  $3000  to  was  wise.  You  know  there’s  a  good  many 

lat’s  what  I’d  like  men  in  this  country  that  shut  their  eyes  tight 

on  $2000  cars  merely  because  they  take  it  for 
'here  you  fellows’  granted  that  a  $5000  car  ought  to  be  $3000 
lell.  I've  driven  better.  It  ought  to  be  all  right— but  is  it  ? 

eir  owners  $3000  “I  want  the  chauffeur  that  thinks  his  car  is 
i  American  cars  $3000  better  than  the  Mitchell  to  prove  up 
Worsen’ s,  that  set  with  me— in  speed  or  power  or  hill  climbing 

tnd  $5000.  I’ve  or  any  old  thing  he  thinks  he’s  better  at 

pt  in  ’em—  driven  that's  &\\.  Yes,  sir,  if  a  man’s  in  doubt  about 

rain  storms  and  the  car  he  wants,  let  him  do  what  my  boss 

I’ve  babied  ’em  did— make  a  50  or  a  500  mile  test  in  a 

y  refused  to  take  Mitchell.  Any  agent  will  take  him  out  if  he’s 

down  and  put  ’em  interested  in  gettin’  a  car.  1  hat’ll  ‘show  him’ 

I  know  ’em —  what  it  showed  my  boss — and  save  him  about 

'  to  tail-light  and  $3000.  Beg  pardon,  sir?  Why,  yes,  sir — 

n  ‘show  me'  just  write  to  the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Company, 

t  The  Mitchell  145  Mitchell  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  send 

oad  with  me  and  10c  for  Art  Catalogue. 

“Well,  anv  of  you  fellows  cornin’  out  ?  I’ve 
r  this  car.  She’s  got  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket  that  says  The 

linders  you  ever  Mitchell  ain’t  $3000  behind  anybody' s  car.” 

American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association 


40  Dainty  Volumes  7  inches 
high  by  5  inches  wide;  colored 
illustrations 


COMPLETE  and  UNABRIDGED 


The  Booklovers’  Shakespeare  has  always  been  the  choice  of  discriminating-  people  who  desire  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  edition  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  dainty  volumes— a  play 
to  a  volume — and  contains  7,000  pages.  It  is  an  absolutely  complete  and  unabridged  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  The  volumes  are  7x5  inches  in  size— just  right  for  easy  handling.  No  other 
edition  contains  the  following  important  features,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  plays : 

Topical  Index,  in  which  you  can  find  any  de¬ 
sired  passage  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments,  which  explain  the  plays 
and  characters.  They  are  selected  from  the 
writings  of  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Glossaries.  A  separate  one  in  each  volume. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes.  One  set  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  and  a  supplementary  set  for  the 
student. 

FREE  FOR  FIVE  DAYS 

Fill  up  and  return  the  accompanying  coupon  and  we  will  ^ 
send  you  prepaid  a  complete  40-volume  set  of  the  Booklov- 
ers’  Shakespeare.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  return 
it  at  our  expense  if,  for  any  reason,  it  fails  to  satisfy. 

No  money  need  accompany  the  coupon. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Booklovers’  sold  through  j 
agents  is  $42.00.  To  close  out  these  half-leather  f 
sets  we  offer  them  at  $23.00  only.  You  have 
immediate  possession  of  the  set  and  pay  $1.00 
only,  and  the  balance  a  little  each  month.  w  Name 


Arguments.  These  give  a  concise  story  of  each 
play  in  readable  and  interesting  prose. 

Study  Methods,  which  furnish  to  the  seri-  f 
ous  reader  the  equivalent  of  a  college  Col. 

course  of  Shakespearean  study.  2-9-’07 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Israel 
Gollancz,  with  critical  essays  by  Siegel 

Bagehot,  Leslie  Stephen,  and  other  Cooper  Co. 

noted  Shakespearean  scholars  f 

and  critics.  X  wcw  vorK 

w  Please  send  on  ap- 
^  proval,  prepaid,  set 

5s  of  Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare  in  half- 
_  leather  binding  at  your 
*  0  special  price  of  $23.00.  If 

O  the  set  is  satisfactory,  I  will 
^  pay  $1.P0  within  five  days  after 
f  receipt  of  books  and  $2.00  a 

f  month  thereafter  for  11  months.  If 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  I  am  to  notify 
you  without  delay  and  hold  the  set  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  order.  Title  to  the  hooks 
to  remain  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co.  until  fully 
paid  for. 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Kaiamazos 


The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions —  The  Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Direct  to  You 


Phonograph 
On  Trial 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
|  and  jobbers’ profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala* 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 


SAVE  ALL  THE 
DEALER'S  70 % 
PROFIT 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  long 
’with  17-in.  bell.  Cabinet 
18  in.  x  14  in.  x  IO  in. 

OQ85  Freight 

Prepaid 


IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that  gives  you  all 

the  sound  vibrations  correctly  and  ac-  ‘Sfe 
curately  reproduced.  rffSfrE  f. 

The  Duplex  gets  all  the  Wm-n  t 

volume  of  music;  other  f 

phonographs  get  but  half. 

Not  only  do  you  get  more  f~Jf 

volume  but  you  get  a  bet-  j 

ter  t<me  clearer,  sweeter,  f * -j  Gl/ 

more  like  the  original.  y 

Our  handsomely  il  1  us-  iK 

trated 

Free  Catalogue  , Wp  all,; 

own  home  in  ' 

will  explain  fully  the  superi-  keep  it  or  not.  If 

ority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t  every  claim — volu 

allow  anyone  to  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  just  send  it  back.  1 

make  of  phonograph  without  first  sending  for  jaj  t* m 

our  catalogue.  iNO  IVlO 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  nor  in  stores.  Te  .  .  ,  , 
W=  arf.  Actual  Manufacturers,  not  jobbers,  tr^lth  °b 

and  sell  only  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  be  returned  to  yoi 

user,  eliminating  all  middlemen’s  profits.  That  to  you  You  are 

is  why  we  are  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver  both  ways  it  costs 

the  best  phonograph  made  for  only  $29.85.  Our  Free  Catal 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson  St 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel 


buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
t  . /T  mazoo,  at  any  price. 

i}^5SEps-'"'"  ,v  .  We  want to  show  you  hm<  and  -why  you  save  from  20&  to  40-5 

[‘  ,■  in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

_ If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

RF°olAnKindsLof  fuNe?E  Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  1 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from  t 

actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles  A 

and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test.  m 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  \ 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


MASPERO’S 


We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  publishers  of 
popular  m  u  s  i  c  in 
the  world  and  have 
produced  such 
great  hits  as  Hia¬ 
watha,  Creole 
Belles,  Why  Don’t 
You  Try,  In  the 
Shade  of  the  Old 
Apple  Tree, Bedelia, 
Navajo,  Cheyenne, 
etc. 

Send  us  your 


Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  purest  olive  oil 
imported  into  this  country  and  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  first  dripping  before  pressing  from  the 
finest  selected  sound  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years 
C.  Maspero  has  been  a  recognized  food  expert 
and  his  name  has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and 
unexcelled  quality  in  food  products. 


is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1907 — the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day—  -188  pages 
— 700  engravings — 6  superb  colored  plates — 6  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 


0UVE  O/l 


is  nature’s  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  made 
in  Lucca,  from  olives  grown  in  Lucca,  the  finest 
flavored  olives  in  the  world,  and  has  that  rich, 
delicate  nutty  flavor  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
in  oils  made  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  made 
and  packed  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic 
conditions,  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  Pure 
Food  Laws  and  is  tested  at  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Italian  Government. 
CANS— 1  gal.  $3,  y2  gal.  $1.60.^ gal.  85c.,  pt.  50c. 
BOTTLES— Case  of  1  doz.  $7,  case  of  2  doz.  bot¬ 
tles  $7.50,  case  of  2  doz.  bottles  $5.  Per  bottle 
65c.,  35c.  and  25c.  Delivered  free  New  York  City. 
SAMPLE  FREE.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address 
and  I  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 

C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
(Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Gov.  Expert.) 


Every  Empty  Envelope 


name  II  ■  ■■■•H  IVI  I II  | 

and  a  Mr.-ss  and  w  .•  will 

in  ail  you  a  copy  of  our  MWl^lllllitu^^  JdiMLlU 

latest  Music  Catalogue. 

It  is  beautifully  Ulus-  ^  7^ 

trated  and  contains  extracts  from  hundreds  of  / //\ 
popular  songs,  marches,  waltzes  and  two-steps  /wy | 
which  you  can  try  on  the  piano  before  ordering. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  today.  f  % 

We  will  send  it  free,  postage  prepaid.  S./ 

Send  us  25c  for  a  copy  of  “Iola”  the  most  beauti- 
fill  and  popular  Indian  intermezzo  two-step  since  , 

“Hiawatha.”  Similar  in  rhythm  and  equally 
tuneful  aud  catchy.  Also  published  as  a  song. 

JEROME  H.  REMICK  &  CO.  Pis 

Formerly  Whitney- Warner  Pub.  Co. 

25  Farrar  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


PETER  HENDERSdN  &  CO 


35  8,37  CoRTLANDT 
i  St  New  York  Cit  y. 
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MADE  OF  SIMONDS  STEEL 

Simonds  Steel  is  made  in  a  Simonds 
Steel  mill  by  an  exclusive  Simonds 
process  for  Simonds  Saws. 

This  patented  process  gives  Simonds  Steel  an  unequalled 
uniformity  of  temper  and  cutting  power — that  is  why 

Simonds  Saws  Are  the  Best 
— and  They  ARE  the  Best 

That  is  why  we  guarantee  every  Simonds 
Saw  to  meet  any  (air  trial — money  back  when¬ 
ever  it  fails  to  do  all  that  a  good  saw  should. 

Whether  you  are  a  carpenter  and  must  have 
the  best,  or  an  amateur  craftsman  who  will 
enjoy  the  best,  buy  a  Simonds  Hand  Saw.  In 
mills,  factories  and  lumber  camps,  Simonds 
Circular,  Band,  Cross-cut  and  other  saws  for 
trade  use  command  the  highest  price  and  are 
conceded  the  standard  by  which  competition 
is  measured. 

This  trade  mark 
etched  on  every  saw- 
see  that  it  appears  or 
refuse  to  purchase.  If 
you  can’t  get  a 
lV&****  Simonds  Saw  from 

your  dealer,  send  us  his  name  and  write  us 
direct — we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly 
supplied. 

Our  book ,  '"‘Simonds  Guide," 
mailed  free  on  requtst. 

£  MONDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


m?<M 


WARRANTED 


^tCHBURCMASS  CHlCACO’/fT'^ 


A 


The  “Northern”  Self-adjusting  Air  Clutch;  Air  Brakes;  Mechanical 
tire  inflater ;  simple,  instant  Control — (entire  Control  on  Steering  Column 
—all  speed  changes  made  with  one  small  lever) ;  compensating  rear  plat¬ 
form  spring  ;  off-set  cylinders,  cast  in  one  piece ;  and  “Northern”  easy  start¬ 
ing  device  are  just  so  many  potent  factors  that  lead  the  movement  for 
greatest  simplicity,  economy,  refinement  and  ease  of  operation.  Send  for 
handsome  new  Catalogue  which  describes  the  car  in  detail. 

OffTHER 


MOTOR  CAR  CO,  Detroit 


MEMBER 

A.L.A.M. 


The  leading  features  of  Model  “C  for  1907  are  the  same  that  have  given  it 
place  as  the  best  known,  best  liked,  most  durable  and  easiest  operated  two-cylinder 
car  in  the  world  —  Three- point  Motor  support;  full  elliptic  springs;  fan  cast 
integral  in  the  flywheel ;  mechanism  completely  encased  ;  shaft  drive — only  one 
Universal-joint  between  flywheel  and  rear  axle ;  no  strut  rods  or  truss  rods  ;  and 
the  wonderfully  silent  Northern  Motor.  At  $1700 — positively  the  greatest  auto¬ 
mobile  value  of  the  year.  Send  for  the  Catalogue. 


g  ITS  HERE  .  AND  ITS  A  ,  JEWEL 


(( 


One  Dollar 
a  week” 


Model  D,  $600.00  Complete 

Single  Two-cycle  cylinder.  Full  8  H.  P.,  giving  four  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour  on  high  gear.  Two  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 

Equipped  with  lamps,  top,  side  curtains,  storm  front  and  tools. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  The  Jewel  at  sight, 
because  it  has  the  simplest  possible  motor,  and  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  ease  of  control  and  thorough  reliability. 

There  are  no  valves  to  adjust,  repair  or  replace- 
no  small  outer  parts.  No  complicated  machinery, 
therefore,  to  master.  Operation  of  The  Jewel  is  as 
nearly  automatic  as  is  possible  for  mechanism  actu¬ 
ated  by  human  will.  Important  changes  make  the 
i  907  models  even  more  desirable  than  former  types. 


Write  today  for  booklet  telling  all  about  this  sure, 
safe  and  speedy  car. 

The  Forest  City  Motor  Car  Co. 

152  Walnut  St.,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Most  men  can  put  by  at  least  one  dollar  a  week.  For 
that  amount  (payable  yearly)  a  man  aged  36  may  get  a  $1,000 
Twenty  Year  Endowment  Policy  bearing  dividends  and  cov¬ 
ering  Life  Insurance  for  20  years,  and  payable  in  full  to  him¬ 
self  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Policies  may  be  taken  out  from  $1,000  to  $100,000,  ages 
16  to  66,  cost  according  to  age.  Write  for  Information. 

Write  The  Prudential  Today.  It  has  Something  Inter¬ 
esting  to  Tell  You  Regarding  both  the  Investment  of  Your 
Savings  and  a  Good  Way  to  Make  Money ! 

YOUNG  MEN— MAKE  MONEY 

here  are  opportunities  at  present  to  represent  a  big,  sound,  popular,  up-to-date  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  a  profitable  manner.  Prudential  Representatives  Make  Money. 

The  Prudential  offers  an  Advantageous  Contract  with  opportunity  to  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  Income.  The  attention  of  Young  Men,  particularly  Young  Men  starting 
in  business,  is  especially  sought. 


■’ 


j 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 


Send 
Coupon 
and  obtain 
Full  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding 
Money  Making  Oppoi 
(unities  inYour  City. 
Please  send  me  free 
copy  of  “  Careers  for  Com¬ 
ing  Men”  and  Endowment 
Booklet. 


por» 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 


Home  Office 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 

President 


. Vifi.  y 


a 
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ACETYLENE 


THE  BECK-ID EN  LAMP 

Gives  the  MOST  light  and  the  most  agree¬ 
able  light  of  any  interior  lighting  appliance 
ever  devised.  Gas  generation  begins  WITHIN 
THE  LAMP  when  turned  on  for  lighting, 
exact  and  steady  supply  maintained  while  burn¬ 
ing,  stops  when  lignt  is  turned  off.  There  is 
nothing  to  make  diit,  smoke,  odor  or  heat,  only 
a  flood  of  clear,  white  light  which  never  tires 
the  eyes.  Substantially  made  of  finely  bur¬ 
nished  brass  finished  in  bronze,  16  inches  high 
from  base  to  burner.  Costs  about  one  cent 
an  hour  to  burn. 

Descriptive  booklet  No.  6  free  upon  request 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO. 

50  University  Place  New  York 

86  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal,  Can. 


$ 


Round  trip  to  Havana 
includes  all  expenses 
on  steamer.  A  12-day 
trip  allows  stop  of  2 
days  in  Havana,  o  r 
good  6  months  if  de¬ 
sired. 

BRUNSWICK  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

“Bee  Line” 

HAVANA  and  FLORIDA 

The  most  seasonable  and  enjoyable  trip  of  the 
year.  Each  day  a  period  of  delight.  Luxurious 
staterooms ;  fine  cuisine ;  broad  promenade  decks. 
Only  line  permitting  stop-off  for  Florida  resorts  en 
route  to  Havana.  GEORGE  F.  TILTON,  G.  P.  A., 
32 H  Broadway,  New  York. 


Reichardt’s  Spring  Heel  Cushions 


^  '"T,° 


Make  Walking 
a  pleasure  and  rob 
standing  of  its  cruelty. 
Cushions  easily  placed  inside 

of  shoes  by  wearer.  No  larger  size  shoes  required.  Special 
Cushions  shown  in  our  Flee  Booklet.  50c  per  pair  postpaid.  Men¬ 
tion  size  of  shoes  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  E.  REICHARDT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  16,  MENDOTA,  ILL. 


THE “LEADER” 

\y2  H.  P.  Gasolene  Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Finished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  and  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
1  launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

^'ron^  Street 

V_.ld.UUC  kjllll4  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


UP 


C LANTERNS 


fl 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture  Ma¬ 
chines — all  sizes,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
timely  subjects.  Fine  thing  for  Church  and  Home 
Entertainments.  Men  with  smal1  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 


McAllister  mfg.  optician 


49  Nassau  St. 
New  York 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movement*  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  mid  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’MEARA  Sb  BROCK.  Pat.  Atty*.,  918  F  St..  Washington,  0.  C. 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS 

2u  Popular  Longs  with  words  and  music,  20  Stories  of  ad¬ 
venture.  25  Pictures  of  Pretty  Girls,  20  new  Games  for 
young  folk* ,  25  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  60  Ways  to 
Make  Monty,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  on  Love  and 
Courtship,  i  Book  on  Magic,  1  Boob  on  letter  Writing, 
1  Dream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book.  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  games,  100  Con¬ 
undrums,  60  Versus  for  Autograph  Albums.  All  the 
above  by  mail  for  10  cents.  Address, 

J .  H.  PIKE,  Box  5D.  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


40  BREEDS  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 

ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
_  4c  for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  poultry  book. 
*  R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  7S2,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Colliers 
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LINCOLN,  THE  LAWYER.  Cover  Design 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS 
EDITORIALS  .  .  V'  Si"dbad  PI°,S  A8ain!'  ,h*  G‘aD‘ 

LINCOLN’S  GRAVE.  Poem  .... 

THE  RUINED  CITY.  Photograph 
THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

.  _  _  With  a  Letter  from  the  President 

A  BATTLE  OF  THE  GIANTS  .... 

Illustrated  by  C.  B.  Falls 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR  OFFICE  .... 


Drawn  by  J.  Walter  Taylor 
.  Maxfield  Parrish 
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THE  LINCOLN  BIRTHPLACE  FARM 


A  LITTLE  RIPPLE  OF  PATRIOTISM.  Story 

Illustrated  in  Color  by  Arthur  J.  Dove 

KINGSTON:  A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 


Frederick  Trevor  Hill 
Albert  B.  Chandler 
.  Double-Page  of  Drawings  by  Jules  Gue’rin  16-17 
Rowland  Thomas  18 
21 


THE  “MONGOLIAN”  PERIL.  Photograph 
WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING  . 
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Volume  XXXVIII 


N umber  20 


10  Cents  per  Copy 


$5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Publishers,  New  Yoru,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London 
10  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company  5  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1907  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905.  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New'  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address  Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  he  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier  s  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Paint  Buying  Made  Safe 

White  Lead  and  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  need  no  argu- 
m  e  n  t ,  no  advertising 
to  maintain  themselves 
as  the  best  and  most 
economical  paint  yet 
known  to  man.  The 
difficulty  has  been  for 
the  buyer  to  be  always 
sure  of  the  purity  of  th. 
white  lead  and  oil. 

This  trade-mark  on  the 
side  of  a  keg  means  strict¬ 
ly  Pure  White  Lead 
manufactured  by  the  Old 
Dutch  Process. 

It  is  the  hall-mark  for 
quality  and  purity. 

This  trade-mark  is  for 
your  protection  as  well  as 
our  own.  Since  (with  the 
exception  of  one  State)  it 
is  no  crime  in  law  to 
brand  as  “Pure  White  Lead” 
a  keg  of  anything  that  looks  like  white  lead, 
we  have  registered  the  trade-mark  of  the  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  to  be  the  same  final  proof  of  quality, 
genuineness  and  purity  to  paint  buyers  every¬ 
where  as  the  sterling  mark  is  to  silver  buyers. 

The  care  and  knowledge  heretofore  necessary  to 
be  sure  of  securing  Pure  White  Lead  is  now 
simplified  down  into  knowing  this  boy. 

IF e  Have  Published  a  Book 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  artist, 

Henry  Hutt.  It  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to  the 
intelligent  use  of  paint.  W  e  will  gladly  mail  a  de  luxe  copy 

to  anyone  interested  in  paint.  A  postal  card  request  will  answer. 

Address  ^ 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.);  Pittsburg  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co’.) 


A  tribute  to  the  memory  ot 
greatness  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  when  quaffed  in 
Natures  purest  beverage 


— the  mineral  water  em¬ 
blematic  of  purity  and 
healthful  excellence — 
enlivening  every  celebration 
with  the  spirit  of  joyous 
good  cheer. 


PIANO  8:, 

J1L  Hundreds  of  Upright  I 


You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain  ? 


Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  __  $125  upward.  Also 

beautiful  new  Up-  L  U  fl  1  wi  rights  at  $125, $135, 
$150  and  $165.  An  iWylfi  instrument  at  $190 
that  we  can  rec-  ornmend  highly. 

Write,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


r  Easy  Work-Good  Pay 


1 


Make  big  money  right  in  your  own 
town.  $75.00  to  $150.00  per  month  easily 
earned.  No  previous  experience  or 
money  necessary.  We  back  you  with  our 
capital  and  teach  you  the  business.  Ele¬ 
gant  line  of  samples — the  finest  in  the 
world  FREE.  Astonishingly  low  prices. 

PANTS  $2“  SUITS  $9™  £52 

Every  garment  made  to  measure  in  the  latest  city 
style— fit  and  workmanship  guaranteed.  One  hustling 
representative  wanted  in  every  town — exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  agent’s  complete  outfii  FREE. 

The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  157  F  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


M 


f 

f&jA  Posh 


?  Relief  ' 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  akin  troubles.  “  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason  for  it.'* 
Delightful  after  Bhaving  and  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  ormailed  on  receiptof 
25c.  Get  Menneu’s  (the  original).  Sample  free 
Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


X  Pay  $25  or  the  rare  half  dollars  of  1853,  $40  for 

the  Stellas  c?  1879,  $200  for  the  1880.  $30  for  the 

gold  dollars  <  f  1875  and  $50  for  the  three  dollars  1875, 

$25  for  dimes  1894  m.  m! 
S.  $1  to  $250  each  for 
the  Territorial  coins  1849 


CERTAIN  COINS 


WANTED 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


to  1861,  and  from  $1  to  $300  for  thou 
sands  of  other  rai  j  coins,  stamps  and 

paper  money.  Se  id  a  stamp  for  an  il-  -  ■ 

lustrated  circular  •  4t  may  lead  to  wealth  and  independence.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  most  rel.  hie  coin  dealer.  18  years  at  the  present  location. 

W.  von  BERGEN,  Scollay  Sq.,  C.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1907 


AUTOMOBILES  — 5 

SUN  DRI  ES 

J  H  O  T ELS  T  RAY  eTH 


SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years’  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  CARS  of  nearly  every  make; 
Foreign  and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request. 
Times  Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers 
and  Brokers  in  the  World,  2*15-217  W.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  TROUBLE  YOU  ?  Why  not  walk  on 
cushion  insoles,  not  hard  leather?  For  the  same  price  we 
will  make  you  a  pair  to  order  to  fit  your  feet  ten  days  after 
we  receive  order  for  the  Improved  Cushion  Sole  Shoe,  Dr. 
Reed,  Patentee.  Put  foot  on  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline 
with  pencil,  send  size  inside  of  old  shoe  with  $5.00,  which 
pays  all  charges.  Circulars  and  full  particulars  on  request. 
Upham  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

$10.00  BUYS  a  made  to  measure  suit,  style,  fit  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  50  woolen  samples  Spring  styles  and 
25  fashion  cuts  to  select  from  sent  free.  Any  member  of 
your  family  can  take  the  measures.  The  Homebuyer’s 
Tailoring  Company,  207-213  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS.  Thousands  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  be  made;  examinations  soon  in  every  state;  cir¬ 
cular  33-40,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  positions,  salaries, 
sample  questions,  etc.,  sent  free  by  National  Correspond¬ 
ence  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS^ 


^OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale— Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
'per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED  in  every  county  and 
city  ;  intelligent  and  active.  Capital  or  experience  not 
essential.  Big  money  to  good  man.  The  M.  B.  Co., 
Drawer  1051-A,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BARGAINS  IN  COAL  LANDS  in  the  famous  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.,  district.  Pine  and  hardwood  lands  in  Ala.  and 
Miss.  Ride  on  the  tide  now  flowing  Southward.  Address 
Isthmian  Coal  &  Trading  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

INCORPORATE  your  business.  Charters  procured. 
1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for  corpora¬ 
tion  laws,  blanks  and  forms,  free,  to  former  Ass’t  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Philip  C.  Lawrence,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


BURLEW  Detective  Service,  Established  1888,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Box  392.  Answers  inquiries  concerning  the  West; 
Industrial,  Mining  Stocks;  Agriculture,  Dry  Farming,  Irri¬ 
gation;  Missing  People;  General  Information.  Full  fee 
one  dollar  ($1.0U).  Unless  answer  satisfactory, fee  returned. 

LEA  BN  TO  ADVERTISE  PROFITABLY.  A  successful 
advertising  agent  offers  to  teach  present  or  prospective  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  advertising  men  how  to  plan  and  conduct  profit¬ 
able  campaigns.  My  Course  covers  retail,  mail-order  and 
general  advertising.  Must  not  be  confused  with  ordinary 
“double-anybody’s-salary”  schemes  intended  for  credulous 
youngsters.  I  guarantee  my  personal  attention,  criticism, 
and  advice,  and  stake  my  good  name  on  the  practical  value 
of  the  Course.  I  invite  inquiries  from  intelligent,  progres¬ 
sive  business  and  advertising  men  on  their  concerns’  sta¬ 
tionery.  George  Frank  Lord,  Proprietor  Lord  Advertising 
Agency,  106  German  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York. 

“FACTS  That  Pay.”  Write  for  this  free  book  giving  help¬ 
ful  information  about  Patent  Matters,  Government  Posi¬ 
tions,  Civil  Service  Examinations,  etc.  Consult  us  on  any¬ 
thing  at  the  National  Capital.  Washington  Bureau  of 
Research,  903  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  500  page  book 
by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money  is  secured  for  enter¬ 
prises.  The  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Endorsed 
by  business  men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes,  buckram 
binding,  prepaid  $4.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business 
books  free.  Ronald  Press,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS#, 

¥/.  ^1 

$450  BUYS  ONE  6 %  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BOND. 
Par  value  $500.  Investment  absolutely  safe.  Limited 
number  for  sale.  Full  particulars  on  application.  Write 
at  once.  D.  C.  Earnest,  Wilson  Building.  Dallas,  Texas 

10$  DIVIDENDS  10$.  You  can  safely  invest  your  money 
at  10$  a  year,  5$  paid  promptly  every  6  months.  If  you 
want  your  money  to  help  you,  invest  for  profit  and  put 
all  your  money  earns  into  your  own  pocket  instead  of  the 
bankers’.  Investigate  this  opportunity,  many  others  have 
taken  advantage  of  it,  you  will  find  it  safe,  secure  and 
worthy  of  your  confidence.  Invest  now  and  get  the  May 
dividend  (if  5$.  Massachusetts  Securities  Company  of 
Boston,  Investment  Bankers,  170  Federal  Street. 


HIGH-GRADE  MOTOR-BOATS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Write  to-day  for  cat¬ 
alogue  of  “Racine”  Motor,  Sail  and  Row  Boats.  Racine 
Boat  Co.,  108  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


$5.00  WILL  BUY  2500  feet  of  high  and  dry  land,  fr.  e 
and  clear,  in  famous  health  resort  f  Sharon,  Mass., 
within  15  miles  of  Boston  ;  100  lots  ot. fired  to  advertise 
property.  Unprecedented  offer.  W  ite  immediately. 
Carlson  &  Porter,  Tremont  Temple,  Bos  .on,  Mass. 

6 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
based  on,  and  comparing  favorably  with,  those  in  leading 
technical  schools.  Prepared  by  prominent  technical  edu¬ 
cators.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ENGINEERING,  ELECTRICAL,  Steam  Locomotive 
Running.  Taught  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos.  A. 
Edison.  Students  helped  to  positions.  Catalog  free.  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer  Institute,  Dept.  5,  240  W.  23d  St.,  New  Y ork. 

SIGN  and  Card  Writing  taught  by  mail.  Clear,  concise, 
practical.  Approved  by  noted  sign  painters  and  polytechnic 
schools.  Postal  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Coast,  College 
of  Card  Writing,  Manhattan  Bid.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber’s  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ACTING,  ELOCUTION,  ORATORY.  Taught  by  mail 
from  the  largest  Institute  of  Stage-craft  in  the  United 
States.  25  cents  a  lesson.  Six  lessons  $1.  Address  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Dramatic  Arts,  Shelby  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED.  In  six  weeks  we  will  educate  you  in  sales¬ 
manship  and  secure  you  position  as  traveling  salesman 
with  responsible  firm.  Address  the  Bradstreet  System, 
606  Cornwall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments;  12  Stein  ways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  PIANO  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 
The  Heppe  Chart  teaches  anyone  who  can  read  English 
to  play  the  piano  by  note.  Little  time  required— and  a 
great  money  saving.  Send  2c. -stamp  for  small  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Chart,  showing  the  easy  principle,  and,  when  con¬ 
vinced,  send  $1  for  the  Chart  complete.  C.  H.  Heppe  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r  PATENTS 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  PROCURED.  Our 
Hand-Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  mailed  on 
request.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Causes.  Beeler  &  Robb, 
Patent  Lawyers,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 
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DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Not  an  expensive 
luxury.  Send  10  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  160  miniature  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington,  and  Frost. 
C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD  will  be  made  with  more  comfort 
and  real  pleasure  if  you  read  our  Helpful  Brochure,  sent 
free  on  request.  It  tells  how  you  can  avoid  discomforts. 
Bartlett’s  Select  Tours,  540  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


\  COLLECTIONS  f 
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D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Beats.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bad 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every¬ 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  and 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass’n, 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us.” 
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EXPERT  WATCH  and  Jewelry  Repairing.  Our  work¬ 
men  make  repairs  beyond  the  skill  of  local  jewelers,  and 
watches  can  be  sent  by  reg’d  mail  for  15c.  Mainsprings 
50c.  Crystals  15c.  Send  for  price  list.  Prompt  service. 
J.  S.  Round  &  Co.,  46  &  48  Elliott  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEN  WANTED  for  automobile  driving  and  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  Chauffeurs  earn  from  $20  to  $60  a  week;  Salesmen 
$35  to  $60.  Complete  correspondence  course  a  specialty. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  catalogue.  Boston  Auto  School,  343  C. 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  Auto  School  in  U.  S. 

OPPORTUNITIES  describes  over  500  positions  now 
open  for  Salesmen,  Executive,  Clerical  and  Technical  men 
at  $1000-$5000.  Write  for  sample  copy,  stating  expe¬ 
rience.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  Scientific  Business  Letter- Writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a-million-dollar  business.  Big  de¬ 
mand  for  good  correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SCIENCE  OF  MODERN  SELLING  tells  how  to  increase 
your  efficiency,  multiply  sales,  secure  orders  you  “almost 
got.”  Free  booklet.  Elmer  Dwiggins,  8  Astor  Theater 
Building,  N.  Y.  City. _ _ 

CREDIT  MAN  FOR  MANUFACTURING  HOUSE; 
able  to  handle  correspondence;  salary  $1,500.  Write  for 
list  other  positions  and  plan.  Business  Opportunity  Co., 
1  Union  Square,  New  York. 


f  SEEDS  and  PL ANJ  S 


ROYAL  PALM  NURSERIES, Oneco, Florida.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  new,  rare  and  beautiful  Palms,  Ferns,  Decorative 
and  Flowering  Plants,  also  Fruit,  Economic  and  Ornament¬ 
al  Trees,  etc.  Greatest  Variety  in  the  South.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  of  17  depts.  free  on  request.  Specialty  made  of  long 
distance  shipping  by  mail,  express  or  freight.  24th  year. 

STOKES’  Standard  Seeds.  Every  grower  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  should  write  for  my  “Different  Kind  of  Seed 
Catalogue.”  Illustrations  are  photographic  reproductions 
of  specimens  just  as  they  grew  on  my  trial  grounds. 
Stokes'  Seed  Store,  Dept.  N,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


AGENTS.  Sliding  Furniture  Shoe,  pat’d  Aug.  7,  1906. 
Sells  in  every  home  and  hotels.  Cannot  wear  holes  in 
carpets  nor  mar  the  finest  floors — all  casters  do.  Big 
profits.  Write  for  special  offer.  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  331  FiftJi 
St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


MEN,  WOMEN  OR  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  can  en¬ 
ter  into  an  independent  business  by  taking  orders  for 
Hyman’s  Natural  Toffee,  5c.  Half  the  price,  twice  the 
quality.  Address  Hyman’s,  147  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  W rite  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’  credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Insurance.  Tea  and  Coffee  So¬ 
licitors,  Canvassers,  anyone  earning  less  than  $50.00  weekly 
wake  up.  Our  attractive  soap  and  toilet  article  combina¬ 
tions  with  valuable  premiums  sell  for  35c.  Cost  agent  10c. 
to  15c.  Sample  prepaid  35c.  One  agent  sold  66  boxes 
first  day,  profit  $13.20.  Crew  Managers  wanted.  Davis 
Soap  Co.,  22  Union  Park  Ct.,  Chicago. 

DO  NOT  ANSWER  THIS  UNLESS  YOU  MEAN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  Send  25c.  for  sample  and  offer.  Will  extend  credit 
to  reliable  and  worthy  agents.  Address  The  King  Mfg. 
Co.,  1  Washington  St.,  Room  31,  Boston,  Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE  solicited  for  sale  of  workmen's 
leather  gloves  and  gauntlets.  All  territory  in  United 
States  west  of  Chicago  ;  small  towns  especially.  Write 
Continental  Glove  Co.,  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Soap  men;  finest  milled  soaps; 
greatest  variety ;  handsomest  package  ;  largest  assort 
ment  of  premiums;  lowest  prices;  write  for  the  Truth 
About  Soap  and  you  can  make  more  money;  we  pay  the 
freight.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Soapmakers,  Desk  4,  Thirty-third 
and  Shields  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED.  Special  Agents  and  squad  managers  for 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Salary  $25.00  per  week  and  expenses. 
Can  make  $50.00  per  week.  Saunders  Company,  Desk  N., 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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DEAF  OR  HARD  OF  HEARING  persons  find  lip  reading 
simple,  easy,  practical;  oral  or  mail;  terms  easy.  Bank 
and  other  references  throughout  the  U.  S.  Address  C  L. 
Lipmann,  P.  O.  Drawer  2618,  Boston. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 


GOING  TO  BUILD  ?  Send  stamp  for  particulars  or  50c. 
for  handsome  book  of  .California  Bungalows.  Most  cosy 
and  inexpensive  of  America’s  homes.  R.  N.  Lambertb 
&  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BUILDERS.  I  will  make  itemized  list  of  all  materials 
in  your  house  for  $1  to  $5.  May  save  you  hundreds.  Send 
heavy  blue-prints  by  express,  light  ones  by  mail.  Frank 
McLean,  Contractor,  Box  6,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


CONFECTIONS 


FRESH  FISH.  Have  a  Perch  Fry.  Treat  your  friends. 
Lake  Perch,  “The  sweetest  fish  that  swims,”  skinned  and  1 
dressed,  headless,  ready  for  the  pan,  no  further  trouble 
to  prepare  for  cooking.  Solid  meat,  no  waste.  8  lb. 
basket,  $1.00—5  lb.  basket,  75c.,  express  prepaid.  No 
shipments  made  to  points  south  of  the  Ohio  Rive'. 
Wisconsin  Fishing  Company,  Green  Bay,1  Wis. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 
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1000  POST  CARDS  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Made  to  order  from 
any  ptioto  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each  as  publisher. 
Workmanship  guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days. 
Rich  Photo  Process  Co.,  Dept.  A,  28  East  23d  St.,  New  Y ork. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best. 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 
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OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITERS.  All  makes.  Big  bargains  now  in 
machines.  Positively  Rebuilt  with  latest  improvements. 
Best  visible  writer  made,  at  great  reduction.  Factory  re¬ 
built.  Guaranteed  like  new.  Every  machine  warranted 
one  year.  Rebuilt  Typewriter  Co.,  29  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago- 

FOYER  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS,  sold  direct  from 
factory  to  you,  for  every  make  of  Typewriting  Machine 
any  color,  record  or  copying  at  $4.00  per  dozen,  express 
prepaid.  If  you  have  never  used  Foyer  Ribbons  send 
One  Dollar  for  three  full  length  trial  Ribbons  “on  ap¬ 
proval.”  Give  them  the  hardest  test  and  you  will  find 
same  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  you  have  ever 
used.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  and  your  money  back — instantly.  Chas.  A.  Foyer 
&  Company,  92  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER’S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
had  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall  ?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  reidy  for  you  to  frame. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  160  miniature  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co., 
410  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ _  | 

“  BEAUTY  IS  POWER,”  and  you  should  know  how 
beauty  may  be  cultivated  and  retained  under  almost  any 
condition.  A  beautiful  woman  can  always  charm  and  en¬ 
tertain.  My  booklet  tells  you  many  helpful  things.  Its 
free.  Mme.  Des  Rochers,  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


LINCOLN 
IN  19  0  7 


C'KING  BACKWARD  at  men  who  have  greatly  lived  is  ever 
one  of  the  strengthening  privileges  of  those  coming  after. 
Those  who  have  risen  to  high  occasions  become  the 
models  of  the  future.  And  no  better  model  has  been  set 
before  a  country,  in  all  history,  than  those  with  which 
America  is  blessed.  Among  the  leaders  most  eminent  in  the 
story  of  our  continent  Lincoln  more  than  any  other  is  called 
upon  in  reference  to  the  deeds  and  principles  of  our  day.  What 
Lincoln  by  supposition  would  have  done  is  an  allegation  that 
ever  carries  weight;  and  this  is  because  he  stands  to  every  mind 
for  wisdom,  charity,  and  devotion;  for  no  party,  no  section,  no 
ambition;  for  all  that  meant  virtue,  measure,  and  reality;  for 
nothing  that  meant  egotism,  noise,  cruelty,  or 
haste.  “A  great  man,”  said  the  eloquent  Jeremy, 
‘‘is  affable  in  his  converse,  generous  in  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  servility  and 
pride.  And  another  philosopher  calls  him  greatest  who  is  most 
resolutely  right,  calmest  in  storms,  and  cheeriest  under  the  heaviest 
burden.  I  his,  indeed,  is  another  and  a  nobler  view  than  the  one 
which  pays  tribute  to 

“the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes.” 

It  is  a  view  of  greatness  which  grows  stronger  with  the  freeing  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  view  to  which  t lie  appreciation  of  Lincoln  is 
largely  due.  His  was  a  spirit  of  morality.  It  was  humble.  He 
saw  this  little  world  by  the  landmarks  of  eternity.  Lincoln’s 
poetry  and  humanity  of  vision  equaled  his  clear  thrust  of  mind; 
they  are  part  of  that  image  which  lives  in  the  heart  of  man. 

TINCOLN’S  FARM  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public  in  1909.  Those 
acres  on  which  the  child  Akraham  first  saw  the  day  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  nation  just  one  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  he  was  born.  The  preparation  of  this  tract  for  its  me¬ 
morial  purpose  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  few  men,  or 
one,  who  happened  to  have  wealth.  It  is  far  more  fitting  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  men  and  women  and  children  of 
all  our  States,  and  we  invite  especially  the  par- 
IN  MEMORY  ticipation  of  those  from  whom  a  quarter  of  one 
dollar  is  a  mighty  gift.  And  let  these  silver 
pieces  come  from  Maine  and  California,  from  South  Carolina 
and  from  Louisiana. 

“May  one  who  fought  in  honor  for  the  South 
Uncovered  stand  and  sing  by  Lincoln’s  grave?” 

He  was  of  the  South  as  much  as  of  the  North;  of  the  East  as 
of  the  West;  of  to-day  as  of  the  period  in  which  his  body  lived. 
His  childhood  home,  tended  and  visited  by  his  people,  will  be  an 
expression  of  our  affection  and  a  monument  forever  to  the  services 
which  he  was  permitted  in  sorrow  and  devotion  to  perform. 

"THE  JOURNALIST,  poor  dear,  is  usually  conceived  of  by  his 
compeers  as  Macaulay  conceived  of  Brougham:  “a  kind  of 
semi-Solomon,  half-knowing  everything,  from  •  the  cedar  to  the 
hyssop.  In  contact  with  every  shade  of  opinion  all  the  time,  a 
apropos  genial  skePticism  about  the  absolute  is  his  natural 
OF  nothing  rnoock  It  is  characteristically  American  also,  this 
freedom  from  certainty,  and  has  been  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  most  American  of  her  poets,  by  Emerson  in  one 
way,  by  Whitman  in  another.  Says  Walt: 

“Maybe  the  things  I  porceive,  the  animals,  plants,  men,  hills,  shining  and 
flowing  waters, 

The  skies  of  day  a.nd  night,  colors,  densities,  forms,  maybe  these  are  (as 
doubtless  the}  are)  only  apparitions,  and  the  real  something  has  yet  to 
be  known.” 

All  this  may  seem  remote  from  the  topics  of  the  day,  but  even 


in  journalism  there  exists  the  human  soul,  which  loves  to  stretch 
itself  occasionally,  and  strut  about,  and  flap  its  wings.  Hence 
this  irrelevant  declaration  that  writers  may  be  fallible,  not  only 
individually,  but  even  in  their  awful  entity.  Indeed,  anybody  who 
disagrees  with  us  on  any  point  has  only  to  read  this  paragraph 
with  attention,  and  peace  should  be  restored  to  him. 

A  BILL  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  by 
Archibald  S.  Alexander,  the  title,  now  complicated,  would 
be  more  definite  and  full  of  meaning  thus:  “An  act  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  goods  stolen  from  the  policy-holders  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company.”  The  original  bill  was  a  “sneak,” 
passed  in  1880,  which  took  away  from  the  policy-holders  of  the 
Prudential  their  right  to  vote,  and  vested  in  the  stockholders 
that  control  over  the  surplus  which  Mr.  Dryden  and  his  friends 
have  used  to  their  great  enrichment.  Mr.  Alexander’s  bill, 
should  it  become  a  law,  would  simply  restore  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  their  charter  right  to  vote.  It  would  not, 
unhappily,  restore  to  them  the  millions  which  the  stolen 
Drydens  and  the  Wards  have  taken  from  the  sur¬ 
plus.  Let  every  New  Jersey  policy-holder  in  the  Prudential 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  this  bill.  An  amiable  Speaker  has  already 
started  it  on  the  way  to  somnolence  by  referring  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Insurance,  notorious  for  its  habit  of 
serving  Dryden  and  the  Prudential  alone.  But  the  Prudential 
policy-holders  can  get  the  bill  before  the  House  for  a  hearing  if 
each  will  write  to  his  Assemblyman.  An  active  fight  on  this  bill 
would  give  Uncle  John  something  to  occupy  his  mind,  in  odd 
moments,  when  he  is  not  busy  earning  either  his  $65,000  salary 
from  the  Prudential  or  his  $5,000  salary  from  the  United  States. 

OHONTS  GOES;  Stevens  remains.  Shonts,  railroad  promoter 
'O  and  manipulator,  with  his  thoughts  naturally  running  on  the 
stock-market;  Stevens,  engineer,  professional  enthusiast,  his 
thoughts  running  on  excavation,  track-laying,  and  problems  of 
construction.  It  is  no  secret  that  these  two  men  of  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  types  did  not  get  on  well  together.  The  workers  in  rain 
and  sun  looked  on  Shonts  when  he  came  to  the  Isthmus  as  the 
curious  native  of  out-of-way  places  views  the  occasional  tourist; 
Stevens,  with  his  Grant-like  doggedness  and  his  Lincolnian  way 
of  telling  a  story  to  ease  a  situation  or  to  make  a  point,  was 
going  and  coming  among  them  every  day.  Other  engineers  may 
question  whether  or  not  Stevens  is  a  great  engineer,  but  in  the 
way  he  turned  demoralized  battalions  into  a  con¬ 
fident  army  and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  he  stevens  in 
,  ...  ..  COMMAND 

showed  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  a  crisis 

or  a  mighty  enterprise  requires.  With  the  plant  established,  the 
need  of  more  than  a  purchasing  agency  at  home  has  passed. 
What  a  Cabinet  position  was  to  friend  Morton  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  to  Theodore  Shonts. 
Both  passed  on  to  the  “higher  up”  of  their  lexicon.  The  “higher 
up”  of  Stevens’s  lexicon  is  to  finish  the  job  on  this  line  if  he 
has  to  remain  through  ten  all-the-year-round  equatorial  summers. 
Affairs  which  are  professional  and  expert  the  public  must  trust 
mainly  to  an  expert.  On  Stevens’s  shoulders  the  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  is  now  squarely  placed.  The  guerdon  of 
success  will  be  enduring  fame.  There  were  but  two  continents 
to  cut;  and  De  Lesseps  cut  the  other. 


J  REPEAT,”  screams  Lawson, 


‘I  reiterate,”  “I  advise  un¬ 
qualifiedly,”  “as  President  of  Trinity  and  as  an  individual’-’ — 
I,  the  man  who  exposed  life  insurance,  the  confounder  and 
confuser  of  the  System,  I,  Lawson — “I  advise  unqualifiedly  the 
purchase  of  Trinity  at  any  figure  below  65.”  And  hundreds  of 
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persons  have  drawn  their  accumulation  from  the  savings  banks 
and  bought.  Lawson  is  the  prince  of  advertisers.  The  widely 
exploited  philanthropy  of  Frenzied  Finance  is  reaping  its  harvest. 
Certain  laws  of  nature  say  that  where  there  is  a  buyer  there  must 
also  be  a  seller.  These  savings-banks  lambs  know  not  who  was 
the  man  they  bought  from.  Their  purchase  was  made  through 
a  broker  on  an  impersonal  exchange  invented  to  conceal  such 
details.  They  do  not  know,  and  never  think  to  inquire,  who 
is  the  skeptic  so  disdainful  of  Lawson’s  frenzied 
advice  as  to  sell  his  Trinity  before  it  reaches  65, 


SLEIGHT 
OF  HAND 


HOT  AND 
COLD 

I  trust  you 


before,  indeed,  it  reaches  40.  Could  the  seller  be 
Tom  himself?  Perish  the  thought!  Yet  the  fact  that  Lawson  is 
the  president  and  chief  stockholder  of  Trinity  sticks  unpleasingly 
in  the  most  lofty  and  unsuspecting  mind.  Also,  Trinity  is  a 
copper  mine  that  does  not  produce  copper;  and  its  entire  staff  of 
employees  is  a  $io,opo-a-year  superintendent  and  two  %-a-day 
watchmen,  one  by  day  and  one  by  night,  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  duty  of  keeping  people  out  of  the  mine,  the  while  Tom  waves 
them  grandly  in,  to  the  stock. 

STOCK-MARKET  intricacies  are  not  for  mind  so  guileless  as 
ours;  but  even  our  brain  lingers  over  Lawson’s  further  proc¬ 
lamation:  “Buy  Amalgamated.  Buy  it  quick.  It’s  on  its  way 
to  150.  Buy  it.  Buy  it  quick.’’  How  long  ago  is  it  since  those 
flaming  advertisements  read;  “Sell  your  stock  now,  before  it  is 
too  late.  Bear  in  mind,  when  Amalgamated  sells  at  33,  I  have 
warned  you’’?  Which  time  were  you  telling  the  truth,  Tom  ?  And 
whom  are  you  working  for  now?  There  would  be  more  humor  in 
this  narrative  if  there  were  less  tragedy.  Those  advertisements 
would  not  be  printed  if  they  were  not  profitable;  and  they  would 
not  be  profitable  unless  there  were  many  of  simple  faith  who  be¬ 
lieved  “Frenzied  Finance’’  utterly  and  look  upon  the  author  as  a 
deliverer.  Lawtson  has  generous  emotions.  Does  he  ever  recall 
this  letter  that  came  to  him  in  the  mails  one  morning? — “You 
will  observe  by  the  postmark  .  .  .  my  present  .  .  . 
residence.  You  probably  knew  that  before,  as  the 
press  has  had  much  to  say  about  me  of  late. 

.  .  are  satisfied  .  .  .  when  you  observe  the  hell 
you  have  caused  others.  .  .  .  When  I  first  wrote  you  about  the 
Amalgamated  stock,  I  was  an  honest,  prosperous  man.  ...  I 
had  never  committed  a  crime.  .  .  .  Relying  upon  what  you  said 
publicly,  ...  I  committed  acts  which  I  now  know  to  my  ever¬ 
lasting  sorrow  I  should  not  have  committed.  .  .  .  The  rest  is 
the  old  story.  My  wife  and  children  are  disgraced  and  oppressed 
with  poverty,  and  I  am  serving  a  five  years’  sentence  .  .  .  buoyed 
up  only  with  the  hope  that  I  may  live  to  face  you  .  .  .  that  you 
may  see  the  wreck  you  have  wrought.’’  It  is  a  desperate  game 
you  play,  old  friend,  with  human  hearts  and  souls  as  counters, 
with  credulity  and  misery  as  twin  necessities  in  the  show.  You 
big  gamblers  have  fun  and  make  money,  but,  ah,  gentlemen,  the 
wretchedness  you  cause! 

A  NATION  UNEQUALED  in  diplomacy,  by  giving  us  a  San 
Francisco  school  problem,  may  have  had  in  mind  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  of  its  own  nearer  home.  The  Chinese  elephant 
is  not  responding  as  readily  to  the  little  Japanese  mahout  as 
Westerners  suppose.  China  has  the  same  object  in  employing 
Japanese  teachers  as  Japan  had  in  employing  European  teachers 
forty  years  ago:  to  arm  herself  mentally  and  physically  for  self- 
defense  against  outside  meddling.  Although  she  lacks  Japan’s 
solidarity  for  applying  the  knowledge  gained,  her  statesmen  are 
quick  observers,  as  alert  in  setting  two  strong  neighbors  one 
against  the  other  as  Abdul  Hamid  of  distressing 
OF  this  memory.  To  them  Tokyo’s  ambitions  are  not 

more  philanthropic  than  Berlin’s.  When  the  out¬ 
side  world  sees  a  generous  Japan  returning  the  Newchwang  cus¬ 
toms  to  the  Chinese  before  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months’ 
provision  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  in  April,  the  Dowager  Empress, 
who  was  not  born  yesterday,  might  drop  an  eyelid  over  the  fact 
that  Newchwang  is  a  closed  port  through  the  winter  months. 
The  Japanese  swarming  across  the  straits  are  making  Korea  the 
advance  ground  for  migration  across  the  borders,  where  Japanese 
traders,  peasants,  and  adventurers,  taking  the  law  into  their 
hands,  are  traveling  and  settling  wherever  they  please.  Hitherto 
an  open  port  in  China  has  meant  simply  that  a  foreigner  might 
10 


reside  in  one  section  of  the  town  itself.  In  the  opening  of  the 
new  ports  of  Manchuria  the  Japanese  demand  the  right  of  free 
residence  and  travel,  which  is  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  China’s 
ancient  policy. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS  to  Manchuria,  a  serious  factor  to  our 
k  Southern  cotton  mills,  exceed  those  of  any  other  country. 
John  Hay  had  them  in  mind.  The  Japanese  manufacturer  aims 
to  replace  our  product  with  his.  Whereas  the  Russian  went  with 
a  military  escort  and  a  brass  band  and  settled  down  to  ease  and 
his  samovar,  the  Japanese  wears  rubber-soled  shoes  and  sets  the 
roots  of  a  permanent  trade  interest  into  the  soil.  As  the  spoils 
of  war  the  victors  have  taken  over  whatsoever  concessions  the 
Russians  had  received.  Many  were  granted  by  local  officials 

without  authority  of  the  Peking  Government,  which  refuses  to 
recognize  them.  While  Europe  talks  of  the  “yellow  peril’’  and 
Continental  nations  continue  in  practise  to  glare  across  their 
borders,  friction  seems  inevitable  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  who  are  far  less  alike  than  the  French 
and  the  Germans.  The  open-door  policy,  now  a^e^ad 

carried  a  step  farther,  means  plenty  of  room  for 
the  Japanese  to  enter.  Surely  no  American  or  Canadian  emi¬ 

grants  are  to  compete  with  them.  If  our  Pacific  Coast  will  not 
permit  the  overcrowded  Japanese  to  migrate  eastward,  shall  we 
play  dog  in  the  manger  to  the  westward  ?  When  China  turns  to 
Russia  and  France  and  Germany  for  support,  Japan  turns  to  an 
America  desiring  a  permanent  treaty  solution  of  the  San  Francisco 
school  question,  and  to  an  England  desiring  relief  from  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position  between  titular  and  natural  ally.  Those  who 
think  of  Japan’s  increased  military  and  naval  strength  as  directed 
against  the  small  vantage  point  of  the  Philippines  forget  her  rich, 
unwieldy  neighbor.  A  headless  China,  following  the  death  of 
the  Dowager  Empress,  may  mean  a  China  in  convulsion.  Japan 
proposes  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency;  yes,  and  for  any  mili¬ 
tary  opportunity. 

TO  BE  A  SPARTAN  in  Congress  requires  ingenuity.  Merely 
*  rising  to  protest  against  the  increase  of  members’  pay  has 
ceased  to  make  a  dramatic  -impression,  because  the  public  is 
beginning  to  see  that  the  pay  of  Representatives  and  Senators  is 
too  low  to  satisfy  the  men  the  country  needs  at  Washington.  A 
better  method  has  been  devised  by  a  group  of  Representatives 
who  have  solemnly  protested  against  voting  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  support  of  the  Government  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle.  These  careful  guardians  have  decided  that  Carlisle, 
with  its  1,025  enrolled  students,  its  excellent  band,  and  its  formi¬ 
dable  football  team,  is  a  luxury.  Carlisle  gradu¬ 
ates  are  enervated  by  their  training.  The  young  watchdogs 
red  brother  and  sister  should  be  taught  to  plant 
beans,  hoe  corn,  repeat  the  alphabet,  and  count  to  a  hundred. 
The  rest  is  vanity.  Besides,  Carlisle  is  too  far  away  from  the 
reservations  to  make  the  education  it  offers  most  effective.  How 
seriously  can  these  arguments  be  taken  ?  We  unfold  the  advertis¬ 
ing  bulletin  of  a  Florida  university  and  read  that  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  may  enjoy  summer  recreations  throughout  the  winter,  “and 
one  may  hear  the  singing  of  mocking-birds,  and  welcome  the 
south  wind  blowing  up  warm  from  the  Gulf  or  ocean  laden  with 
salt  air  or  the  odors  of  the  pine  woods.’’  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  likely  to  kill  the  gander.  Carlisle  is  the  Indian 
school  least  deserving  to  be  closed. 

“IF  WE  COVET  to  enjoy  great  riches  and  delights,”  said 
*  Hkrmannus  Kirchnerus  to  His  Fellow  Academicks  at  Mar- 
purg,  “and  desire  to  be  beautified  with  these  so  singular  orna¬ 
ments  of  learning,  we  must  needs  undertake  forraine  journeyes.’ 
The  advice  of  the  Noble  Scholler  is  no  less  pertinent  in  1907 
than  it  was  in  1593-  In  this  season  of  migration  no  Northern 
trunk  is  checked  to  a  Southern  station  without 
bringing  to  someone  breadth  of  view.  1  o  many  travel 
it  is  a  first  break  from  harness.  Self  imposed 
duty  may  have  kept  them  at  home.  A  certain  pair,  on  a  belated 
silver-wedding  voyage  around  the  world,  worried  all  the  way, 
despite  reassuring  cables.  When  they  returned  it  was  to  find  a 
son  improving  the  business  which  the  father  had  established  and 

to  find  a  daughter’s  children  thriving  without  a  grandmother. 
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Then  the  two  “happy  old  fools,”  as  they  announced  themselves 
after  the  revelation,  started  out  again;  and  most  likely  are  going 
yet.  If  you  have  the  money  for  a  trip  proposed,  however  long 
or  short,  your  indispensability  in  office  or  house  will  probably  be 
cheerfully  and  altogether  disproved. 

pEDERAL  LAW  prohibits  lottery  gambling  in  this  country,  de- 
1  spite  the  fact  that  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  once  profited 
by  it.  .  Government  licenses  lotteries  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Honduras,  and  other  countries.  Is  it  wonderful  that  in 
our  immigrant  population  are  many  purchasers  of  tickets  ?  Pos¬ 
sibly,  also,  native  Americans  do  their  share.  The  Louisiana  Lot¬ 
tery  Company,  banished  to  Honduras,  still  sells  in  the  United 
States  not  less  than  $200,000  of  tickets  for  its  monthly  drawing's. 
The  German  and  Austrian  land  lotteries,  the  Mexican  National, 
and  possibly  a  score  of  others,  more 
or  less  authorized  and  more  or  less 
supervised  by  foreign  states,  have 
agents  here,  and  the  total  annual 
traffic  reaches  many  millions.  The 
punishment  for  dealing  in  lottery 
tickets  is  severe.  The  transmission 
of  tickets  or  drawing 
lotteries  lists  through  the  mail 
is  a  crime,  but  the 
business  goes  on,  among  the  causes 
being  the  shrewdness  of  the  agents, 
the  willingness  of  express  companies 
to  connive  at  illegal  shipments,  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  public  for  this 
kind  of  gambling.  Printed  lottery 
tickets  and  plates  are  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  great  printing  house, 
but  prosecution  fails  when  the  firm 
proves  that  it  was  merely  filling  an 
order.  Customs  officers  at  Mobile, 

Tampa,  and  other  ports  seize  a  con¬ 
signment  of  $500,000  in  tickets.  The 
lottery  company  cancels  the  issue  and 
puts  out  a  new  set;  and  entire  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  evil  seems  far  away. 


enough 
conjecture. 
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LINCOLN’S  GRAVE 


Read  by  Maurice  Thompson ,  once  a  Confederate 
soldier,  at  a  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  reunion 
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T HE  PRESS  HAS  MORE  LICENSE 
*  than  its  freedom  demands  or  its 
conscience  deserves.  Who  ever  saw 
a  retraction  in  a  newspaper  ?  Who 
ever  saw  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 

that  Mr.  X - ,  whom  yesterday  we 

slaughtered,  turns  out,  on  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  to  be  an  upright 
citizen  ?  The  press,  doing  its  work 
under  ten-hour  pressure,  acts  as  if 
it  were  as  accurate  as 
Brooks’s  Elementary 
Arithmetic.  The  jour¬ 
nalistic  policy,  as  a  matter  of  office 
routine,  of  turning  every  protest, 
without  an  editorial  consideration, 
immediately  over  to  the  office  libel 

lawyer,  to  wait  the  years  which  must  elapse  before  it  reaches  its 
place  on  the  court  calendar,  constitutes  an  immoral  and  malev¬ 
olent  relation  between  a  human  being  and  his  oppressor.  It  is 
said  to  be  “good  business”;  but 
policy  appeal  to  a  sufficient  number  to  be 


ANEW 

PLAN 


f  E  was  the  Southern  mother  leaning  forth, 

At  dead  of  night  to  hear  the  cannon  roar, 
Beseeching  God  to  turn  the  cruel  North 
And  break  it  that  her  son  might  come  once  more ; 
He  was  New  England  s  maiden,  pale  and  pure, 
Whose  gallant  lover  fell  on  Shiloh’s  plain ; 

He  was  the  mangled  body  of  the  dead ; 

He  writhing  did  endure 
Wounds  and  disfigurement  and  racking  pain, 
Gangrene  and  amputation,  all  things  dread. 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in  one ; 

There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best; 

His  love  shone  as  impartial  as  the  sun ; 

And  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 

He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn, 

And  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and  stood 
A  moment’s  space  in  pain, 

Remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  field  and  wood. 


hut  shall  be  provided  'with  one  of  these  patent  dust-absorbers, 
the  Municipal  Dust  Bin  shall  turn  on  the  steam  and  the 
microbes  shall  be  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  eternity. 

VV/H1LE  I  HE  HALO  is  cut  from  the  sainted  broom,  a  Berlin 
professor  of  anatomy  promises  miracles  of  patchwork  upon 
the  human  body.  I)r.  Posner  of  Berlin  University  is  the 

Luther  Burbank  of  surgery.  The  time  is  coming — not  yet 
but  imminent — when  any  union  surgeon  in  good  standing  will 
be  able  to  graft  an  artificial  arm  or  leg  on  the  human  body. 
“In  the  future,”  says  Dr.  -Posner  in  the  learned  “Gartenlaube, ” 
“surgeons  will  find  no  difficulty  in  attaching  a  beheaded  head 
to  the  trunk,  provided  the  operation  is  carried  out  expeditiously 
1  his  idea  of  harmless  decapitation  arouses  infinite 
I  here  are  too  many  rich  men  with  poor  heads,  light 
heads,  unsatisfactory  heads.  What 

a  relief  it  will  be,  for 
a  fee  of  one  million 
marks  per  capita,  to 
be 

for  the  sensible  poll  of  some  whole¬ 
some  peasant  who,  for  his  part,  would 
rather  have  money  than  brains!  And 
what  a  chance  for  Madame  Peacock, 
when  her  beauty  fades,  to  effect  a 
change  of  head  with  dimpled  Mary 

Smith,  her  serving  maid:  except  that 
no  woman  created  in  the  image  of  Eve 
would  trade  a  pretty  head,  though 
the  transfer  fee  were  all  the  stocks 
of  Goldfield. 


| - 


HARMLESS 


able  to  exchange  one’s  head 


might  not  a  more  generous 
‘good  business”  also? 


C CORNING  MODERN  CIVILIZATION,  the  “Lancet”  has  cast 
^  an  eye  of  ruthless  reform  upon  the  harmful,  unnecessary 
Broom.  It  must  go!  It  is  the  picnic-ground  of  bacteria,  a 
rendezvous  for  bacilli  where  germ  calls  unto  microbe  and  a 
thousand  diseases  frisk  among  the  straws.  Put 
besoms  one  straw  of  any  well-used  broom  under  the  micro¬ 

scope,  and  you  will  behold  a  revel  of  life  which 
resembles  Broadway  on  election  night.  If  not  brooms,  what  ? 
Shovels  ?  Impractical.  Feather  dusters  ?  Fatal.  What  then  ? 

Vacuum  removers!  Simple  yet  comprehensive.  Every  laborer’s 


DUZZLED  AND  UNHAPPY  children 
1  all  over  this  broad  land  grind 
weary  hours  away  multiplying  by 
3.1416.  By  the  time  lost  with  this 
perplexing  decimal,  children  are  held 
back  a  year  from  graduating.  Ex¬ 
plaining  it,  thousands  of  teachers 
waste  tens  of  thousands  of  hours. 
Bookkeepers,  statisticians,  account¬ 
ants,  put  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  time  into  it.  Greater 

than  its  drink  bill  is  extrav- 
,  .  ,  AGANCE 

the  nations  3.1416 

bill.  “'Wherefore,  be  it  resolved,” 
ran  the  records  of  the  Brother  Jasper 
Debating  Society,  “that  henceforth 
and  hereafter  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  be  3  times  and  not  3.1416 
times  its  diameter.”  To  the  Power, 
who,  at  one  bound,  plucked  the  thorns 
from  the  spelling-book — and  scratched 
them  in  again — we  commend  this  mat¬ 
ter.  He  will  make  it  right. 

\X/HO  IS  THE  MOST  ENVIED  and 
''  bediamonded  among  men?  The 
hotel  clerk.  Who  runs  away  with  our 
■Who  gets  the  straightest  tips  on  the 
clerk.  Whose  pride  goeth  not  before 
destruction,  and  whose  glory  is  never  dimmed  ?  The  hotel  clerk’s. 
So  runs  the  accepted  catechism.  Now,  a  truth-seeker  in  Chicago 
rises  to  say  that  the  average  hotel  clerk’s  chance  in  life  is  a 
trifle  less  than  nothing.  He  can’t  marry,  for  he  is  compelled 
to  live  in  the  hotel,  and  his  wages  won’t  pay 
his  wife’s  board.  Even  as  a  bachelor  he  finds 
it  hard  to  save  money.  When  he  reaches  the 
age  limit — not  a  high  one — he  is  displaced  by  a  young  man 
There  are  then  three  things  for  him.  He  may  become  night 
clerk  in  a  country  hotel,  a  job  that  he  rose  from  years  before; 
he  may  be  put  in  charge  of  a  check-room,  and  look  to  tips 
for  most  of  his  pay;  or  he  may  try  to  get  other  work,  using 
up  his  savings  meanwhile,  and  end  his  life  in  the  almshouse. 
Not  a  cheering  conception,  and  practically  useless  to  the  humorist. 
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heiresses  ?  The  hotel  clerk, 
stock  market  ?  The  hotel 


HOTEL 

CLERKS 
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Collier's  for  February  9  1907 


THE  RUINED  CITY 


Effects  of  earthquake  and  fire  on  the  houses  in  the  business  section  of  Kingston,  Jamaica 


Looking  up  Luke  Lane,  Kingston,  the  morning  after  the  earthquake  and  fire.  In  the  street  may  be  seen  the  charred  remains  of  many  wagons 
and  carts.  It  was  the  burning  of  these  which  greatly  impeded  the  removal  of  the  dead  and  the  salvage  of  stores  from  the  warehouses 

{See  page  2 1 ) 
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THE  LINCOLN 


FARM  ASSOCIATION 


BOARD 


OF  TRUSTEES 


JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 
CHARLES  A.  TOWNE 
ALBERT  SHAW 
THOMAS  HASTINGS 


JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 
HENRY  WATTERSON 
AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 
WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 


JOSEPH  W.  FOLK,  President  CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY,  Treasurer 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  AUGUST  BELMONT  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD  WILLIAM  TRAVERS  JEROME  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

HORACE  PORTER  SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

ROBERT  I.  COLLIER.  Vice-President  RICHARD  LLOYD  JONES,  Secretary 


SINCE  that  strong  yeoman  pioneer,  Thomas  Lin¬ 
coln,  moved  his  family  across  the  Ohio  into  the 
almost  unbroken  wilderness  of  Indiana,  the  little 
farm  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky  on  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  has  been  left  in  a  state  of 
neglect.  Since  the  days  when  little  Abraham  played 
around  the  cabin  door  near  the  famous  rock  spring  that 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  acres 
which  his  father  claimed,  this  historic  ground  has  been 
transferred  by  title  but  three  times.  A  year  ago  last 
August  this  “little  model  farm  that  raised  a  Man”  was 
placed  on  sale  at  auction  on  the  court-house  steps  at 
Hodgenville,  the  neighboring  town,  to  free  it  from  the 
entanglement  of  a  protracted  litigation  between  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate  and  that  of  a  religious  society  that  had  tried 
to  acquire  it.  At  the  time  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  directed  this  public  sale  it  was  discovered  that 
this  historic  spot  was  coveted  by  at  least  two  large 
mercantile  establishments,  both  of  which  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  exploit  it  for  commercial  ends.  To  prevent 
this,  and  believing  that  this  birthplace  of  the  “First 
American”  should  forever  belong  to  the  American 
people,  one  of  the  publishers  of  Collier’s  bought  the 
farm  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  and  at  once  in¬ 
terested  a  group  of  representative  American  citizens 
in  forming  a  national  association  for  the  preservation 
of  this  ground. 

This  group  of  citizens,  acting  as  a  self-appointed 
board  of  trustees,  organized  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association,  which  was  promptly 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  title  to  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  farm  was  transferred  to  this 
association,  and  the  program  for  en¬ 
larging  the  membership  of  the  society 
was  at  once  begun. 

Rather  than  make  it  possible  for  a 
few  men  of  great  wealth  to  contribute 
large  sums  to  the  development  of  this 
national  shrine  it  was  decided  to  receive 
into  membership  in  the  society  any 
one  who  contributed  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  association  as  small  a  sum  as 
twenty-five  cents,  and  to  limit  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  twenty-five  dollars — thus 
making  the  great  memorial  to  Lincoln 
represent  the  tributes  of  all  the  people, 
whom  he  loved  and  served,  and  not  that 
of  a  privileged  few. 

Endorsed  by  Statesmen 

THE  purpose  and  plans  of  this  new 
patriotic  society  that  was  to  make 
this  Kentucky  farm,  almost  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  population  of  the  United  States,  a 
worthy  companion  of  Mt.  Vernon  in  the 
affections  of  our  countrymen  were 
placed  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  one  of 
whom  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
society.  All  gave  it  most  enthusiastic 
and  hearty  support.  The  scheme  was 
then  laid  before  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  Governors  of  States,  men  of 
letters  everywhere,  and  educators  of 
national  fame.  With  their  unqualified 
endorsement,  a  year  ago  this  week  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association,  through  the 
pages  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  and 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
appealed  to  the  American  public  for 
members.  The  response  was  immediate 
and  generous.  Subscriptions  came  in 
from  every  State  in  the  Union — North 
...  to 


and  South,  East  and  West.  To  every  subscriber  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  issued  a  handsomely  steel-engraved  certificate  of 
membership,  bearing  a  portrait  of  Lincoln,  a  picture  of 
the  log  cabin  in  which  he  was  born,  the  White  House  as 
it  appeared  when  he  occupied  it,  the  autographs  of  all  the 
officers  and  trustees,  and  the  seal  of  the  Association.  The 
names  of  these  members  are  filed  in  card  catalogues 
and  classified  by  States.  When  the  list  of  members 
has  been  completed  and  the  constructive  work  of  the 
Association  has  culminated  in  the  centenary  of  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1909,  this  list  will  be  preserved  and  guarded  in 
the  Historical  Museum,  which  will  have  been  erected 
on  the  farm,  as  the  honor  roll  that  built  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Memorial. 

During  the  year  the  trustees  of  the  Association  have 
placed  the  farm  under  the  personal  charge  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  caretaker,  who  lives  on  the  ground.  They  have 
sent  Mr.  Jules  Guerin  and  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  two  of 
America’s  foremost  landscape  architects,  to  survey  the 
ground  and  plan  its  development,  and  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  from  the 
speculators  who  took  it  from  the  little  knoll  where  it 
originally  stood  and  exploited  it  as  a  side-show  at  vari¬ 
ous  fairs  and  international  expositions.  This  cabin 
was  found  stored  in  a  cellar  at  College  Point,  on  Long 
Island,  New  York.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pro¬ 
vided  a  special  car,  which  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  deco¬ 
rated  with  flags  and  the  national  colors.  The  Governor 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


December  11,  1906, 


My  dear  Mr.  Collier; 

I  gladly  accept  your  invitation  on  behalf  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  to  make  an  address  on  the 
farm,  and  at  the  log  cabin  itself  in  which  Lincoln  was 
born,  on  February  12,  1909,'  the  one-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Lincoln’s  birth,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
moat  significant  events  in  American  history.  As 
Mark  Twain  has  well  said,  this  little  farm  is  "the 
little  fara  that  raised  a  Man;”  and  I  count  myself 
fortunate  that  it  has  happened  to  me  to  be  able  as 
President  to  accept  the  invitation  to  make  the  address 
at  such  a  place  on  such  an  occasion. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee, 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
74  Broadway,  New  York. 


of  Kentucky  sent  to  New  York  a  special  squad  of  State 
militiamen  to  escort  the  old  weatherworn  logs,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  old  Kentucky  home,  back  to  its  native  soil.  Its 
ride  to  Louisville  is  historic.  It  rested  a  day  under 
military  guard  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg, 
Altoona,  Pittsburg,  Columbus,  and  Indianapolis.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  came  to  see  and  begged  the  privilege 
of  touching  the  sacred  pile.  Mayors  of  cities  and 
Governors  of  States  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  rude 
timbers  that  first  sheltered  the  sad  humorist  of  the 
Sangamon.  And  when  at  last  the  special  train  that  bore 
it,  brilliant  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  crossed  the  Ohio  into 
its  native  border  State  it  was  met  at  the  Louisville 
depot  with  martial  music  and  military  honors.  It  was 
carted  through  the  city’s  streets  and  placed  in  the  city’s 
park,  where  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  and  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  former  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
made  the  formal  orations  welcoming  back  to  its  native 
soil  the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

The  most  cordial  cooperation  has  been  pledged  by 
many  of  the  surviving  commanding  generals  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  officially  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  empowered  its  commander-in-chief  to  call 
upon  its  upwards  of  six  thousand  posts  to  lend  their 
aid  in  giving  publicity  to  the,  work  and  to  enlisting 
all  patriotic  citizens  as  members  of  the  Association. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  February,  igog,  the  nation  will 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Lincoln’s  birth.  On  that  day 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  will  dedi¬ 
cate  the  birthplace  farm  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  principal  address  will 
be  made  by  President  Roosevelt,  and 
the  nation’s  most  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives,  North  and  South,  will  take 
part  in  this  dedication  and  centennial 
celebration.  No  national  park  within 
our  vast  domain  can  emphasize  our  na¬ 
tional  ideals  and  our  abiding  union  as 
will  this  birthplace  farm. 

The  Lincoln  Centenary 

TT  will  symbolize  to  our  posterity  the 
A  strong  heroism  that  left  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  hills  and  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Virginia,  self-sufficient  in  their  needs, 
to  hew  a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  It 
lies  in  the  neutral  State  that  in  our 
great  crisis  was  torn  by  its  loyalty  to 
all  the  stars  on  the  flag.  It  will  for¬ 
ever  be  a  monument  to  our  union 
rather  than  to  our  lamentable  differ¬ 
ences — and  it  will  be  the  most  signal 
tribute  ever  paid  by  the  American 
people  to  the  nation’s  greatest  servant 
in  its  hour  of  greatest  need.  Is  it  not  a 
cause  worthy  of  the  cooperation  and 
aid  of  every  living  soul  who  is  proud 
to  be  an  American  ?  If  this  be  so,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  invites  you  most 
cordially  to  join  the  Association  by 
sending  to  its  treasurer,  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  Mackay,  at  74  Broadway,  New  York, 
any  sum  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  they  urge  you 
to  invite  your  friends  to  join.  It  is  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  must  appeal.  By  1909  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  should  have 
a  membership  of  half  a  million  loyal 
Americans.  If  the  American  people 
will  themselves  make  this  possible,  the 
Lincoln  centenary  will  be,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  significant  events  in  the 
nation’s  history. 
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Collier’s  for  February  9  1907 


A  BATTLE  OF  THE  GIANTS 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  BETWEEN  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN  AT  OTTAWA,  ILLINOIS 


By  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


ON  FRIDAY  the  20th  of  August,  1858,  every 
turnpike,  cross-road,  and  country  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  Ottawa,  Illinois,  was  alive  with  travel¬ 
ers  journeying  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  and 
afoot,  under  clouds  of  dust  and  a  burning 
summer  sun.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  conveyances 
were  included  in  the  straggling  processions.  Here  a 
clumsy  hay  cart  lumbered  forward,  its  merry  crowd  of 
young  straw  riders  laughing  and  singing  as  they 
bumped  along  over  the  ill-made  roads;  here  a  canvas- 
covered  ship  of  the  desert  jolted  its  solemn  family 
party,  children’s  faces  staring  from  its  cavernous  en¬ 
trance,  and  a  stovepipe  protruding  from  its  roof;  here 
a  couple  of  short-legged  urchins,  innocent  of  shoes  or 
stockings,  proudly  bestrode  a  shaggy  old  farm  horse, 
guiding  it  by  a  bit  of  rope  tied  loosely  around  its  neck; 
here  a  market  wagon  loaded  with  men  and  provisions 
towed  a  buggy  accommodating  the  women  and  babies 
of  the  farm;  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere  trudged 
dusty  men  and  barefoot  boys  and  girls,  converging 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  toward  the  county  seat 
of  La  Salle  County. 

•Ottawa  was  better  prepared  than  most  of  the  Circuit 
towns  for  such  an  invasion,  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  held  there  twice  a  year,  when  all 
the  countryside  made  it  a  market,  but  the  limits  of  its 
hospitality  were  soon  reached,  and  long  before  the 
vanguard"  of  the  approaching  army  arrived  upon  the 
scene  its  accommodations  for  visitors  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted. 


Waiting  for  the  Fight 


BUT  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ottawa  were  at  all  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  provide  for  the  advan¬ 
cing  hosts,  their  fears  were  soon  relieved.  One  by  one 
the  wagons  drew  off  on  the  prairie  as  they  approached 
the  town,  groups  of  pedestrians  congregated  about 
them,  and  by  nightfall  the  sky  was  lit  up  by  their  camp¬ 
fires,  the  smell  of  cooking  mingling  with  the  smoke.  It 
was  a  good-natured,  friendly  crowd  that  occupied  the 
bluffs  and  spread  itself  over  the  fields,  greetings  were 
exchanged,  hospitality  proffered,  provisions  shared,  and 
wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  the 
subject  of  conversation  was  the  coming  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Big  and  the  Little  Giant,  for  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  were  matched  to  meet  in  debate  the  next  day. 

For  months  Illinois  had  been  watching  the  rival 
Senatorial  candidates  fighting  at  long  range,  but  no 
one  except  a  few  lawyers  who  had  witnessed  their 
occasional  contests  in  the  courts  had  seen  them  pitted 
against  each  other,  and  the  prospective  meeting  had 
aroused  unprecedented  interest  and  no  little  speculation 
as  to  its  result.  To  the  enthusiastic  adherents  of 
Douglas  the  outcome  was  not  in  doubt.  No  one,  in 
their  opinion,  compared  with  the  little  J udge,  who  had 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  ablest  Sena¬ 
tors  in  Washington,  and  it  was  their  belief  that  it 
would  not  take  him  long  to  “chaw  up  Abe  Lincoln  or 
anybody  like  him.”  The  partizans  of  Lincoln  were 
not  without  misgivings  for  their  favorite,  but  they  put 
on  a  bold  front,  retorting  that  the  Little  Giant  would 
find  that  he  had  bitten  off  more  than  he  could  “chaw” 
by  the  following  evening,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  overanxious  to  accept  the  challenge  of  his  op¬ 
ponent  lent  force  to  their  assertions. 

The  first  light  of  dawn  on  Saturday  morning  showed 
picketed  horses  grazing  at  the  limits  of  their  tethers, 
kitchen  utensils  piled  around  the  smoldering  fires, 
men  and  boys  sleeping  out  in  the  open  or  under  im¬ 
provised  shelters  and  women  resting  inside  the  hay 
carts,  buggies,  and  emigrant  wagons.  Before  the  sun 
had  fairly  risen,  however,  the  campers  were  astir. 
Newcomers  could  be  seen  approaching  in  distant  clouds 
of  dust,  and  before  long  the  advance  guard  of  the 
invaders  began  pouring  into  the  town. 

In  the  centre  of  the  public  square  stood  the  Circuit 
Court-house. 

The  Douglas  procession,  over  a  mile  long  and  hea.ded 
by  the  best  band,  met  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
escorted  him  to  the  Geiger  House,  his  advent  being 
announced  by  a  roaring  salute  from  two  brass  twelve- 
pounders  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  shortly  after 
twelve  o’clock  a  special  train  of  seventeen  cars  arrived 
from  Chicago,  Joliet,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  its  pas¬ 
sengers  and  the  waiting  crowds 
joining  in  a  tumult  of  cheers 
for  Lincoln,  behind  whose  gaily 
decorated  carriage  they  formed 
a  noisy  escort  to  the  residence 
of  the  Mayor.  From  that  hour 
the  streets  were  almost  impassa¬ 
ble,  the  rival  processions  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  bands 


wedged  in  the  crowd  blared  defiantly  at  each  other. 
Almost  more  interesting  than  the  paraders  with  their 
flags  and  banners  were  the  pedlers  and  fakers  who 
fought  their  way  in  and  out  of  the  throng,  shouting 
their  bargains  and  displaying  wares  the  like  of  which 
many  of  the  country  folk  had  never  seen  before,  and  at 
which  they  stared  in  fascinated  wonder. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  mighty  assemblage 
could  by  any  possibility  hope  to  hear  the  speakers. 
Meanwhile  something  very  like  a  free  fight  was  going 
on,  for  the  speakers’  platform,  having  been  carelessly 
left  unguarded,  had  been  stormed  by  the  audience  and 
the  Reception  Committee  was  vainly  striving  to  regain 
possession.  Again  and  again  the  intruders  were 
ejected,  but  others  swooped  down  upon  the  stand  every 
time  it  was  cleared.  Finally  some  of  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  invaders  clambered  to  the  roof  and,  dislodging 


some  of  the  boards,  let  them  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
officials,  and  this  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  for  the 
marshal,  who  had  been  galloping  about  the  town  all 
morning,  organized  a  guard  which  restored  order. 

On  the  platform  chairs  sat  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
ception  committees,  the  chairman,  the  moderators,  and 
the  reporters,  among  whom  were  Robert  R.  Hitt,  official 
stenographer  for  the  Chicago  “Press  and  Tribune  ; 
Horace  White,  representing  the  same  paper ;  Chester 
P.  Dewey,  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Post”;  Henry 
Villard,  of  the  New  York  “Staats-Zeitung,”  and 
Messrs.  Binmore  and  Sheridan  of  the  Chicago  “Times.” 


Douglas  Was  Defiant 


I 


not  personally  well  known  to  many  men  in  Illinois  out¬ 
side  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  Douglas  had 
spent  far  more  time  in  Washington  than  he  had  in 
his  own  State  during  the  last  six  years,  while  the 
population  was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Doug¬ 
las’s  reputation  was,  however,  national  in  its  scope— 
every  one  knew  his  record — while  Lincoln  was  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  Such  were  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  combatants  as  Douglas  rose  and, 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  vast  audience  confronting 
him,  plunged  at  once  into  an  argument  attacking 
Lincoln  and  the  Black  Republicans  as  Abolitionists  in 
disguise.  Almost  from  his  opening  words  the  speaker 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority,  stating  his  facts  in  a 
convincingly  authoritative  tone  and  belittling  his  ad¬ 
versary's  political  pretensions  and  generally  treating 
him  with  such  marked  condescension  that  many  of 
Lincoln’s  friends,  watching  his  dark,  homely,  care¬ 
worn  face,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  displayed  more 
courage  than  wisdom  in  courting  comparison  with  so 
brilliant  a  rival.  Douglas  was  not  slow  to  press  his 
advantage,  and,  encouraged  by  the  laughter  of  his 
auditors,  he  proceeded  to  attack  his  opponent’s  doc¬ 
trines. 


Douglas’’ s  Great  Mistake 


T  was  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  before  a  great 
shout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  champions,  and  a 
short,  stout,  but  powerfully  built  man  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and,  stepping  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  bowed  gracefully  to  the  cheering  multitudes. 
There  was  confidence  in  every  line  of  Douglas’s  strong, 
clear-cut,  clean-shaven  face;  confidence  and  complete 
self-possession  in  his  every  movement — confidence  and 
determination  in  the  glance  he  cast  at  his  awkward 
rival,  who,  accompanied  by  his  host.  Mayor  Glover, 
and  the  Congressional  candidate,  Owen  Lovejoy, 
clumsily  acknowledged  the  genuine  burst  of  acclama¬ 
tion  which  greeted  his  appearance. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  introducing  the  speakers. 
Neither  of  them  required  such  a  formality,  and  yet  it 
is  improbable  that  a  majority  of  the  spectators  had 
ever  seen  either  man  before.  Certainly  Lincoln  was 


LET  me  read  a  part  of  them,”  he  continued  con¬ 
temptuously.  “In  his  speech  at  Springfield  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the  Senate, 
Lincoln  said:  'A  House  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand.  /  believe  this  Government  can  not  endure 
permanently  half  Slave  and  half  Free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not  expect  the 
House  to  fall— but  1  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  'It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  course  of  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  lawful  for  all  the  States— old  as  well  as 
new — North  as  well  as  South!'  ” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  cheering  rent  the  air,  swelling  to  a  mighty 
shout  of  approval  and  admiration  from  thousands  of 
lusty  lungs. 

For  a  moment  Douglas  stood  disconcerted  by  the 
unwelcome  demonstration,  but,  almost  immediately 
recovering  his  self-possession,  he  savagely  attacked 
the  interrupters. 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  Black  Republicans!”  he 
roared.  “I  have  no  doubt  that  doctrine  expresses  your 
sentiments,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  now  that  it  is  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  destructive  of  this  Government!” 

From  that  moment,  however,  the  orator  changed  his 
tactics,  indulging  in  no  further  personal  comments  and 
devoting  himself  to  serious  argument  and  pointed  ques¬ 
tions  until  he  again  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
and,  regaining  his  confidence  and  good  temper,  closed 
his  speech  to  a  burst  of  well-earned  cheering. 

Then  Lincoln  slowly  rose  from  his  chair  and  faced 
the  expectant  multitude,  presenting  a  contrast  to  his 
opponent  almost  as  painful  as  it  was  apparent.  His 
long,  lank  figure  was  clothed  in  garments  as  rusty  and 
ill-fitting  as  the  Judge’s  were  fresh  and  well  made. 
His  coarse,  black  hair  was  disheveled,  his  sad,  anxious 
face  displayed  no  confidence,  his  posture  was  an  un¬ 
gainly  stoop,  his  manner  was  dejection  itself.  For  a 
moment  he  gazed  over  the  audience  as  though  at  a  loss 
for  words,  and  when  at  last  he  began  speaking  another 
disappointment  chilled  his  supporters’  hopes.  His 
voice  was  unpleasantly  high  pitched,  penetrating,  and 
almost  shrill,  and  his  opening  sentences,  commonplace 
enough  in  themselves,  were  uttered  hesitatingly,  as 
though  he  were  groping  for  words.  Finally  he  took  a 
note-book  from  his  pocket  and  asked  permission  of  the 
audience  to  read  part  of  a  printed  speech  he  had  made 
in  1854. 

“Put  on  your  specs!”  called  some  one  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  audience  roared,  expecting  a  smart  reply.  But 
no  repartee  came  from  the  man  whose  reputation  as  a 
wit  and  a  jester  was  supposedly  assured. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  do  so,”  he  responded 
gravely.  “I  am  no  longer  a  young  man.” 

The  disappointment  of  the 
speaker’s  friends  was  plainly 
visible,  but  even  as  they  strove 
to  conceal  their  embarrassment 
their  champion  began  to  retrieve 
himself.  Still  speaking  slowly, 
but  with  gathering  energy,  he 
gradually  straightened  to  his 
full  height,  his  voice  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  rasp  and  gained  in 
volume  and  quality,  his  eyes 
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brightened,  his  face 
became  more  animat¬ 
ed,  his  gestures  freer, 
and  his  words  com¬ 
menced  to  flow  more 
easily.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  the  hopes  of  his 
supporters  revived 
and  all  signs  of  rest¬ 
lessness  disappeared, 
the  audience  listen¬ 
ing  silently  and  with 
growing  interest,  for 
Lincoln’s  voice,  car¬ 
rying  much  further 
than  his  opponent’s, 
reached  the  very  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  crowd.  Those  who  had  come  expecting 
to  be  amused  by  anecdotes  had  reason  to  feel  aggrieved, 
however,  for  no  funny  stories  or  drolleries  of  any  kind 
fell  from  the  speaker’s  lips,  yet  the  vast  assemblage 
listened  quietly  to  every  word  he  spoke.  It  was  no 
sudden  burst  of  eloquence  or  any  trick  of  declamation 
which  won  that  tribute  of  respectful  silence,  and  yet 
the  man  was  eloquent  with  his  earnest  sincerity,  his 
simple  logic,  his  clear  analysis,  his  orderly  presentment 
of  intelligent  argument.  With  steadily  increasing 
force  he  spoke  directly  to  those  before  him,  his  won¬ 
derful  eyes  seeking  individuals  in  the  crowd  and  hold 


ing  them  enthralled  until  each  hearer  felt  himself  the 
one  distinguished  and  specially  addressed.  There  was 
no  escaping  him ;  he  appealed  personally  to  all  within 
sound  of  his  voice,  meeting  his  adversary’s  arguments 
with  a  clarity  and  simplicity  of  statement  that  all  could 
grasp,  until  he  dominated  the  audience,  swaying  it  to 
his  will.  Then  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  passed 
to  his  peroration,  his  sentences  ringing  Out  boldly  and 
defiantly  and  arousing  a  tumult  of  cheering  that  died 
down  only  to  burst  out  again,  swelling  to  shout  after 
shout  of  frenzied  approbation  as  he  closed. 

With  half  an  hour  at  his  disposal  for  reply,  Douglas 
struggled  hard  to  stem  this  tide  of  popular  approval 
and  regain  his  lost  advantage,  but  in  vain.  At  the 
close  of  his  rejoinder  the  audience  applauded  and  then 
—as  though  by  common  consent— stormed  the  platform 
and  carried  his  opponent  off  upon  their  shoulders,  five 
thousand  men  struggling  to  share  in  the  ovation. 

Thus  ended  the  first  battle  of  the  Giants,  but  six 
others  remained  to  be  fought.  At  Freeport,  on  August 
27,  before  another  mighty  audience,  Lincoln  forced  his 
opponent  to  answer  the  question  which  split  the  Democ¬ 
racy  and  shattered  his  hopes  of  the  Presidency  forever. 
By  the  time  Jonesboro  was  reached,  on  September  15, 
Douglas  had  lost  his  jaunty  confidence  and  began 
striking  out  right  and  left.  At  Charleston  while 
Lincoln  was  speaking  he  could  not  keep  his  seat,  but 
paced  nervously  up  and  down  the  platform  behind  his 
adversary,  watch  in  hand.  At  Galesburg,  on  October 


7,  he  was  visibly 
alarmed  and  fighting 
hard.  Meanwhile  the 
contest  upon  which 
he  had  entered  so 
light-heartedly  was 
draining  his  purse 
and  his  strength.  To 
pay  for  the  special 
train  which  carried 
him  about  the  State 
and  to  meet  other 
heavy  campaign  ex¬ 
penses  he  was  mort¬ 
gaging  his  property 
and  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  dangerously  rising  tide.  At  Quincy 
he  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and  when  at  length  the 
final  contest  took  place  at  Alton,  on  October  15,  his 
strength  and  nerves  and  money  were  exhausted. 

Eight  votes  was  the  margin  of  his  victory — a  victory 
that  cost  him  eighty  thousand  dollars  and  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  while  Lincoln  returned  to  the  Eighth  Circuit 
and  the  practise  of  the  law  with  a  total  outlay  of  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars  and  a  national  reputation, 
destined  within  two  years  to  sweep  all  opponents  from 
the  field  and  to  place  him  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  as  “The  First  American.’’ 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR  OFFICE 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SECRET  CIPHER  OPERATOR  UNDER  SECRETARY  STANTON 

By  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 


I  THINK  those  who  personally  knew  Ab.raham  Lin¬ 
coln  will  never  tire  of  thinking  of  him  and  talking 
about  him.  His  kindly  and  unpretentious  nature, 
and  his  plain,  simple,  and  friendly  ways  and  man¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  his  absolute  integrity  of  purpose 
and  breadth  of  mind,  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time, 
more  and  more  command  the  admiration,  veneration, 
and  affection  of  all  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  him  while  he  lived — and  of  those,  too,  who  did 
not  know  him,  but  who  have  learned  most  concerning 
his  career  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  politician  of  the  highest 
type,  and  as  President  of  our  beloved  country  during 
the  period  of  its  greatest  peril.  In  the  midst  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  that  comparatively  few  realized  at 
the  time,  and  which  threatened  the  distruction  of  the 
government,  his  rare  wisdom  and  surpassing  skill  and 
diplomacy  are  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  the 
years  go  by. 

I  was  one  of  three  cipher  operators,  in  Military 
Telegraph  service  in  the  Old  War  Department  Build¬ 
ing,  whom  Mr.  Stanton’s  secretary  used  to  call  the 
“Sacred  Three.”  Charles  Tinker  and  Homer  Bates 
were  my  coworkers  in  this  important  and  confidential 
duty.  Much  of  the  time  I  alone  occupied  the  room 
adjoining  the  office  of  the  great  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Stanton.  This  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  President’s 
room,  for  it  was  to  it  that  he  came  nearly  every  day,  as 
he  said,  “to  get  rid  of  his  persecutors.”  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  these  visits,  which  frequently 
occurred  in  the  early  morning,  less  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  often  in  the  evening.  In  one  of  the 
top  drawers  of  my  desk  I  kept  the  carbon  copies  of  the 
war  despatches.  This  was  known  as  the  President’s 
drawer.  To  it  he  came  at  all  hours  to  review  the  latest 
news  from  the  field.  His  constant  anxiety  for  the 
various  armies  was  the  main  object  of  his  spending  so 
many  hours  in  the  War  Department  telegraph  office, 
and  the  talks  that  he  had  there  with  the  telegraph 
boys  and  Major  Eckert,  their  Superintendent,  seemed 
to  afford  him  genuine  diversion. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  anxiety  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  life 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  save,  on  several  occasions 
brought  him  to  the  telegraph  office  alone,  late  at  night, 
to  assure  himself  that  a  despatch  ordering  the  reprieve 
of  a  soldier  condemned  to  be  shot  was  promptly  and 
properly  transmitted.  It  was  apparent  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  mind  was  to  believe  every  one  innocent  of 
wrong  intention  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  was 
entirely  clear ;  and  even  then  his  disposition  was  toward 
clemency.  While  we  of  that  historic  office  survive  we 
shall  celebrate  more  feelingly,  I  believe,  than  most 
men,  in  our  own  minds  if  not  in  a  public  way,  the 
memory  of  a  towering  genius  now  so  universally 
recognized  as  worthy  of  the  deepest  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  anniversary  of  whose  ad¬ 
vent  has  become  a  national  holiday  no  less  revered 
than  that  of  the  immortal  Washington. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  story-telling, 
and  the  extent  to 
which  he  indulged  it, 
are  well  known,  and 
have  not,  I  think,  been 
overstated.  His  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  was 
exceedingly  keen,  his 
memory  surprising, 
and  his  power  of  il¬ 
lustration  and  even 
of  mimicry  was  often 
demonstrated  in  the 
use  of  very  simple, 
funny  and  sometimes 
undignified  stories. 


I  recall  one  day  when  he  had  just  seated  himself  at  a 
desk  with  the  latest  messages  before  him  when  he 
heard  a  newsboy  on  the  street  crying:  “Here’s  yer 
Philadelphia  Inquiry.”  He  mimicked  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  tone  of  the  boy,  and  then  said:  “Did  I 
ever  tell  you  of  the  joke  the  Chicago  newsboys  had  on 
me?”  Replying  negatively,  he  related:  “A  short  time 
before  my  nomination  I  was  in  Chicago  attending  a  law¬ 
suit.  A  photographer  of  that  city  asked  me  to  sit  for 
a  picture,  and  I  did  so.  This  coarse,  rough  hair  of 
mine  was  in  a  particularly  bad  tousle  at  the  time,  and 
the  picture  presented  me  in  all  its  fright.  After  my 
nomination,  this  being  about  the  only  picture  of  me 
there  was,  copies  were  struck  to  show  those  who  had 
never  seen  me  how  I  looked.  The  newsboys  carried 
them  around  to  sell,  and  had  for  their  cry:  ‘Here’s  your 
old  Abe,  ’ll  look  better  when  he  gets  his  hair  combed.’  ” 

On  the  evening  of  August  7,  1863,  while  I  was  alone 
in  the  office,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  bringing  a  long  mes¬ 
sage,  which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  addressed 
to  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York.  He  sat  down  at 
the  desk  and  carefully  revised  it,  and  then  called  me  to 
sit  by  him  while  he  read  it,  so  that  I  might  understand  it 
and  see  that  it  was  properly  transmitted.  He  explained 
to  me  something  of  the  occasion  of  it,  and  about  a  special 
messenger  having  come  down  from  New  York  with  a 
long  argument  from  Governor  Seymour,  urging  among 
other  things  that  the  draft  should  be  suspended  until 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  decided  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  draft  law;  and  he  told  me  a 
funny  story  about  a  Boston  minister  who  had  been 
drafted,  and  the  criticism  that  he  made  upon  that 
method  of  recruiting  the  army.  He  then  mentioned  a 
bright  saying  which  he  had  recently  heard  during  the 
riots  in  New  York,  in  which  the  Irish  figured  most 
conspicuously,  as  follows:  “It  is  said  that  General 
Kilpatrick  is  going  to  New  York  to  quell  the  riots,  but 
that  his  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Men  Do  Much  for  Flattery 

\  FRIEND  of  mine  in  New  York  City  asked  me  by  let- 
1  v  ter  to  obtain  for  him  a  good  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  his  autograph  upon  it,  so  I  got  a  couple  of  photo¬ 
graphs  recently  taken  of  him  and  one  evening  handed 
them  to  him,  repeating  the  request  of  my  friend  and 
remarking  that  I  supposed  he  was  frequently  annoyed 
by  similar  applications.  He  said:  “Well,  I  suppose 
you  know  that  men  will  stand  a  good  deal  when  they 
are  flattered  a  little.”  I  smiled  doubtfully,  and  he 
said,  without  giving  me  time  for  a  reply,  and  while 
writing  his  name  on  the  pictures:  “You  haven’t  learned 
that  yet?  Well,  you  needn’t  remain  any  longer  in 
ignorance  of  it,  because  it’s  so.” 

It  had  so  happened  for  several  days  that  Major 
Eckert  had  been  out  whenever  the  President  came  into 
the  office.  Coming  in  one  day  and  finding  the  Major 
counting  money  at  his  desk,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that 
he  believed  the  Major  never  came  to  the  office  any  more 
except  when  he  had  money  to  count.  The  Major  de¬ 
clared  that  his  being  out  when  the  President  happened 
to  come  in  was  simply  a  coincidence  and  reminded  him 
(the  Major)  of  a  story:  “A  certain  tailor  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  was  very  stylish  in  dress  and  airy  in  manner. 
Passing  a.  shopkeeper’s  door  one  day,  the  shopkeeper 
puffed  himself  up  and  gave  a  long  blow  expressive  of 
the  inflation  of  the  conceited  tailor,  who  indignantly 
turned  and  said:  ‘I’ll  teach  you  not  to  blow  when  I’m 
passing,’  to  which  the  shopkeeper  instantly  replied: 
‘And  I’ll  teach  you  not  to  pass  while  I’m  blowing.’  ” 
The  President  said  that  was  very  good,  very  like  a 
story  which  he  had  heard  of  a  man  who  was  driving 
through  the  country  in  an  open  buggy  and  was  caught 
at  night  in  a  pouring  shower  of  rain.  ~  He  was  hurrying 


forward  toward  shelter  as  fast  as  possible;  passing  a 
farmhouse  a  man,  apparently  struggling  with  the 
effects  of  bad  whisky,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  shouted  loudly:  “Hello,  hello!”  The  traveler 
stopped  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  “Nothing  of, 
you,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,  what  in  the  devil  do  you 
shout  hello  for  when  people  are  passing?”  angrily  asked 
the  traveler.  “Well,  what  in  the  devil  are  you  passing 
for  when  people  are  shouting  hello?”  replied  the  in¬ 
ebriate. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
use  a  profane  word  was  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
General  Burnside,  then  in  Greenville,  Tennessee,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  expected  a  portion  of  his  command 
to  be  at  Jonesboro  at  a  certain  time.  Eagerly  looking 
over  the  map  to  see  the  position  of  the  force  under 
Burnside’s  command,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  portion 
referred  to  was  marching  away  from  instead  of  to  the 
rescue  of  General  Rosecrans,  as  ordered.  Mr.  Lincoln 
reread  the  despatch,  thinking  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take,  and  repeated  to  himself:  “Jonesboro,  Jonesboro, 
damn  Jonesboro!”  and  he  immediately  addressed  a 
telegram  to  Burnside,  saying:  “If  you  are  to  do  any 
good  to  Rosecrans  it  will  not  do  to  waste  time  with 
Jonesboro.  It  is  already  too  late  to  do  the  most  good 
that  might  have  been  done,  but  I  hope  it  will  still  do 
some  good.  Please  do  not  lose  a  moment.” 

During  my  knowledge  of  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
dressed  in  plain  black,  his  clothes  sometimes  showing 
wear.  I  think  I  never  saw  him  wear  an  overcoat — in¬ 
stead  of  that  he  wore  an  ample,  plain  but  peculiarly 
figured  gray  shawl,  and  his  usual  way  of  disposing  of 
it  as  he  entered  the  office  was  to  hang  it  across  the  top 
of  the  inner  door,  which  was  nearly  always  standing 
open,  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  man  of  or¬ 
dinary  height.  When  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  briefly 
he  sometimes  assumed  a  half-kneeling,  half-sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  with  one  knee  on  the  carpet.  When  composing 
at  some  length  it  was  his  habit  to  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  apparently  unconsciously  scratched  his  head, 
particularly  his  temples,  often  moving  his  lips  in  whis¬ 
pers  until  he  had  his  sentence  formed,  when  he  would 
put  it  on  paper.  He  wrote  slowly  but  quite  legibly, 
taking  care  to  punctuate  accurately.  His  spelling  was 
faultless,  which  is  not  true  of  all  great  men,  even  those 
of  education,  and  yet  on  two  or  three  occasions  he 
asked  me  while  writing  as  to  the  use  of  one  or  two 
“l’s”  or  “t’s.”  He  rarely  erased  or  underlined,  and 
his  diction,  so  peculiar  to  himself,  always  seemed  to 
me  the  perfection  of  plain,  simple  English.  He  some¬ 
times  read  aloud,  and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  his 
reading  to  me  at  some  length,  rather  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  purposely  mispronouncing  certain 
words,  placing  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable  and  the 
like.  He  was  at  this  time  sitting  opposite  me  beside 
the  large  table  on  which  I  was  writing,  his  chair  leaned 
back  against  the  wall,  his  legs  crossed,  one  foot  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  round 
of  his  chair  and  the 
other  suspended  in 
space.  During  this 
reading  he  stopped 
occasionally  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  reading — a 
detailed  description 
of  a  battle — and  one 
of  his  remarks  I  re¬ 
member  was  upon  the 
meagreness  of  adjec¬ 
tives  in  the  language 
to  express  the  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  feeling 
and  action. 
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A  Little  Ripple 
of  Patriotism 

Clancy  and  Casey,  doughboys  at  liberty,  falling 
in  with  others  of  their  kind,  attend  the  theatre, 
where  there  is  somewhat  of  a  falling  out 

By  Rowland  Thomas 

Author  of  “ Fagan” 

_ 


f  ANT  passes,  eh?  Twelve-hour  passes? 

/  H’m,”  says  the  Captain.  Me  and  big 

Terry  Clancy  and  three  cr  four  others 
was  standin’  up  in  front  of  him  with 
^  three  months’  pay  in  our  blouses,  lookin’ 

pleasant  and  harmless  for  a  fare  ye  well.  “H’m,”  he 
says,  “you’re  a  fine  bunch.  Can  you  remember  you’re 
in  Maniller  now,  not  Samar?” 

“We  can,  sir,”  says  Terry. 

“H'm.  Take  your  mouth  out  fr’m  under  your  chin, 
Clancy,”  says  th’  Old  Man.  “It  looks  better.  H’m. 
Well,  go  along  with  ye,  and  if  ye  get  into  trouble  ast 
the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  your  crazy  heads,  f’r  ye 
know  well  by  this  time  that  I  won’t,”  he  says. 

And  with  that  he  signs  the  passes,  an’  that’s  where 
he  let  us  all  in  for  it.  Yes,  sir,  me  and  Terry  and  th’ 
Old  Man  and  the  Regiment  and  the  Little  Brown 
Brothers  and  the  C.  G.  all  had  ours  cornin’  right  then, 
on’y  we  didn’t  know  about  it — not  yet.  We  thought  we 
was  just  homeward  bound,  and  we  wanted  a  little  fun 
with  Maniller  to  make  up  for  the  deeprivations  of  the 
Samar  campaign.  Well,  we  got  it  all  right. 

“H’m,’’ says  the  Captain,  dealin’  us  the  passes,  “I’m 
sorry  f’r  Maniller,  but  ye  have  earned  a  little  reelaxa- 
tion.  Don’t  forget  you’re  f’r  guard  to-morrer,  Casey,” 
he  says  to  me,  an’  we  saluted  an’  started  out. 

Terry  and  me  dumb  into  a  two-wheeled  chicken- 
coop-wagon  outside  the  Barracks,  and  th’  horse  not 
bein’  only  boy’s  size,  allee  same  Fillypeener,  the  pair 
of  us  lifted  him  by  the  slings  and  we  just  naturally 
wandered  on  tiptoe  down  to  the  New  Bridge.  They 
give  you  the  biggest  schooner  of  San  Magill  f’r  your 
peseta  there.  New  Bridge  is  th’  name. 

We  had  some  beers,  and  then  we  went  across  to  Mrs. 
Smith’s  and  got  a  steak  that  never  seen  a  tin  can,  and 
then  we  went  back  to  the  New  Bridge  and  met  up  with 
some  more  of  th’  Army.  There  was  an  Engineer’t 
could  deal  himself  the  coldest  hand  of  talk  I  ever 
bucked  up  against,  and  two  Coast  Artillerys,  and  a 
Marine,  an  Irishman  named  Schleimacher  that  Clancy 
remembered  helping  to  stuff  a  jade  idol  into  his  blouse  up 
in  Peking.  Maybe  there  were  others.  I  don’t  remember. 

Some  way  I  don’t  remember  a  whole  lot  of  things 
about  that  day.  The  beer  was  cold,  and  along  in 
the  middle  of  th’  afternoon  my  thoughts  got  to  herd¬ 
in’  close,  an’  it  was  more’n  I  could  clo  to  cut  some  of 
th’m  out  of  th’  bunch  an’  read  the  brands  on  th’m. 
There  must  ’a’  been  strays  around,  for  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  I  got  to  c'  yin’  about  dear  old  mother  an’  the  lit¬ 
tle  cabin—  me  !  I  was  born  in  Springfield.  Massachu¬ 
setts — in  a  tenement — and  I  pulled  my  freight  for 
Arizona  soon  as  I  could  walk.  But  I  sure  was  cryin’ 
about  that  .bought,  whoever  it  belonged  to,  and  the 
Engineer  ast  me  what  the  trouble  was  and  I  told  him. 

“Gentlemen  o’  France,”  says  he — I  ain’t  quotin’ 
him  exact,  I’m  no  college  graduate — “Gentlemen  o’ 
France  and  Ireland,  what  say  you  to  charterin’ 
a  coup’ e  of  wagons,  large  glad  wagons  with  rubber 
tires,  and  carryin’  our  brother  out  to  refresh  his 
homesick  eyes  on  th’  emerald,  sunburnt  turf  of  th’ 
Luneta,  while  Professor  Lovering’s  gu-gu  band 
flirts  with  sweet  music,  and  we  watches  the  sunset 
glow  on  Mariveles?” 

Yes,  sir,  right  off’n  the  bat  he  showed  down  a  line 
of  talk  like  that,  all  aces  an’  better,  and  it  fazed  us 
f’r  a  minute.  He  was  a  -warm  boy,  that  Engineer. 
But  old  Terry  was  game. 

“Son  of  th’  pick-ax  an’  th’  thebobolite,”  he  says, 
startin’  to  play  up,  “lead  on,”  he  says,  “that  is — if 
— if  ye  mean  go  to  th’  band  concert,  we’re  with  ye 
while  th’  money  lasts,”  he  finishes,  winded. 

So  we  gets  a  couple  of  victoriers,  two  horses 
apiece,  footmen  and  all,  and  strikes  for  the  Luneta, 
makin’  full  as  much  show  as  any  civilian  clerk  in 
the  Q.  M.  D.  More,  may  be,  f’r  that  Irishman  Schlei¬ 
macher  wanted  to  put  his  feet  up  on  the  box.  We 
tried  to  make  him  ride  decent,  but  th’  Engineer 
butted  in.  “Let  him  be,”  he  says.  “Otherwise 
what’s  th’  use  of  a  footman,  anyway?”  So  he  kep 
them  up,  and  I  reckon  we  attracted  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  didn’t  cost  us  a  cent. 


By  the  time  we  got  out  there  by  the  beach  th’  air  had 
cleared  up  my  head,  and  I  sat  up  and  begun  to  take 
notice.  And  about  the  first  thing  I  noticed  hard  was 
Terry.  He’d  quit  talkin’,  an’  there  was  a  helluva  dis¬ 
dainful  look  on  that  two-foot  face  of  his,  and  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  flagpole  when  we  went  by  it,  second 
trip  round.  I’d  ought  to  have  stopped  the  game  right 
there.  There’s  two  kinds  of  Irish,  if  y’ever  noticed, 
common  wild  ones  that  generally  has  the  luck  to  meet 
Old  Trouble  when  she  comes  marchin’  down  the  street 
comp’ny  front,  and  the  fancy  kind  that  can  recruit  a 
whole  bunch  of  trouble  right  in  th’  middle  of  Paco 
bone-heap.  Terry’s  that  last  kind,  and  when  he  gets 
low-spirited  and  patriotic  and  full  of  beer  it’s  time  to 
break  for  the  tall  and  uncut. 

Well,  the  band  kep’  on  a  playin’,  an’  the  sun  kep’  on 
a  settin’,  and  we  kep’  drivin’  round  and  round  that 
mangy  bunch  o’  grass,  and  Terry  kep’  on  gettin’  glum¬ 
mer  and  glummer.  After  a  while  he  says  to  me: 
“Look  at  th’  pretty  ladies,  Casey,  all  the  pretty  ladies 
in  white  dresses  an’  talcum-powder.  An’  spot  the  gay 
young  grafters  in  th’  morgidged  rigs.  You  and  me 
can’t  speak  to  th’  likes  of  them,  Casey.  We’re  nothin’ 
but  soldiers.  That’s  all,  just  soldiers  gettin’  it  in  the 
neck  for  fifteen-sixty  per.  Oh,  hell!”  he  says,  and 
spits  hard  and  straight  at  a  swell  native  in  white 
clothes  that  was  waitin’  for  us  to  go  by.  “Look  at  him 
with  shoes  on  like  a  white  man!  There  ain’t  a  ripple 
of  patriotism  in  the  whole  damn  outfit.  There’s  th’ 
old  flag  flyin’  up  above  th’m,  an’  they  never  look  at  it. 
Just  ride  around  and  flirt  with  each  other  and  let 
natives  walk  around  with  shoes  on,  like  white  men. 
They  make  me  sick.  I’m  on’y  a  common  soldier,  an’  I 
suppose  th’  Army  is  th’  on’y  place  f’.r  lads  like  me — ” 
he  says,  ready  to  cry,  an’  th’  Engineer  butted  in  to 
change  the  subjick. 

“So  say  our  long-suffering  parents  and  sweethearts,” 
he  says. 

“Pontoons,”  says  Terry,  talkin’  from  about  an  inch 
above  his  stummick,  “you’re  a  lively  lad  with  your 
head  an’  your  tongue,  but  ye’  lack  dep’.  I  never  seen 
ye’  before,  an’  I  never  want  to  see  ye  again,  f’r  I  know 
ye  lack  more  dep’  ’n  any  man  I  ever  met.  There’s  mo¬ 
ments  in  th’  life  of  a  real  man  ye  couldn’t  no  more 


“My  thoughts  got  to  advancing  and  I  went  to  sleep” 


understand  ’n  a  Chinese  storekeeper.  An’  this  is  one 
of  th’m,”  he  says,  pullin’  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes. 

He  didn’t  say  no  more,  but  when  the  nigger  band 
struck  up  th’  Umpty-dee-he-hee-^^'  music  to  show  it 
was  all  over  now  Terry  got  up  slow  and  stiff  and  threw 
a  chest  and  squeezed  his  hat  to  his  left  breast  and  stood 
there  in  the  rig,  lookin’  considerable  like  somegen’rals 
you  an’  me’ve  seen.  He  kep’  on  standin’  there  after 
the  music  had  stopped,  and  after  a  while  it  got  tire¬ 
some  and  th’  Engineer  told  the  cochero  to  sigue  ahead. 

'’  Hindi!''  says  Terry.  “Don’t  you  believe  it.  You're 
like  all  th’  rest,”  he  says  to  us,  plumb  disgusted.  “You 
call  yourselves  soldiers,  an’  all  you  think  about  is  just 
chow.  Chow ,  at  a  moment  like  this!  You  ain’t  got  a 
ripple  of  patriotism  in  ye,  the  whole  bunch,  big  enough 
to  grease  a  twenty-two  cartridge — ”  and  he  made  us 
drive  up  and  down  th’  Malecon  twice  in  th’  moonlight 
before  he’d  go  to  supper. 

While  he  was  chowin’  he  kep’  gettin’  grumper  and 
grutnper,  and  after  supper,  when  th’  Engineer  wanted 
to  be  gettin’  back  to  quarters — he  was  livin’  over’n  old 
Santiaygo — Terry  just  busted  loose. 

“Pontoons,”  he  says,  “I  t’ought  you  was  a  man. 
You’re  big  enough  f’r  one.  Run  away  an’  join  the 
Naytional  Guard.  Go  an’  be  a  pinkety-pink  Vol’nteer 
an’  tell  th’  nursery  sergeant  not  to  wake  you  up  with¬ 
out  your  p’rmission.  Go  an’  dog-rob  f  r  a  c’mission. 
Go  an’  do  this  an’  do  that,”  he  says,  thinkin’  up  a 
whole  lot  of  different  places  for  th’  Engineer  to  go  to 
—till  fin’lly  he  got  so  ugly  we  took  him  into  the  New 
Bridge  again  and  bought  him  a  drink  to  calm  him  down. 

It  didn’t  do  no  good.  He  kep’  one  eye  on  the  door 
an’  th’  other  on  the  Engineer,  and  slung  hot  air  till 
you  wouldn’t  think  a  big  guy  like  that  would’ve  stood 
for  it.  But  th’  Engineer  just  grins. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  says,  “gentlemen  and  friend  Clancy 
—there’s  a  hard-hearted  son  of  Plymouth  Rock  com¬ 
mands  the  comp’ny  that’ll  be  roundin’  up  all  the  little 
devils  to  check  roll-call  six  times  a  day  before  he’s  been 
dead  a  month.  He’ll  mult  me  a  month’s  pay  f’r  miss- 
in’  Retreat  to-night — not  that  the  pleasure  of  meetin’ 
you  ain’t  worth  the  price,”  he  says  to  Terry,  “but  I 
might  just  as  well  miss  Taps  now  and  get  a  month  in 
th’  jug  besides.  What’s  the  use  of  freedom  without 
money  ?  To-night  we  have  both,  and  we’ll  pour 
them "  out  U^ce  blood  to  soothe  the  feelin’s  of  a 
friend  whose  heart  is  sad  to  think  that  the  flag 
which  floated  o’er  his  cradle  now  decks  the  school- 
houses  of  the  brave  but  eelusive  Filly peeners.” 

Terry’s  mouth  sort  of  hung  open  when  the  En¬ 
gineer  struck  his  pace,  but  he  brightened  up  quick 
as  he  got  onto  the  drift  of  it.  “Ye  read  my  feelin’s 
like  a  padre,”  he  says  to  him,  “an’  I  like  your  build. 
If  you  was  on’y  in  th’  comp’ny  it’s  many  a  fight 
we’d  have  had  together — an’  we  may  have  one  yet. 
Here’s  lookin’  at  ye !  You’re  a  soldier,  you  are,  and 
a  gentleman.  Here’s  how!” 

Of  course,  we  had  a  beer  on  the  Engineer  then, 
and  two  on  the  Coast  Artillerys,  who’d  been  sayin’ 
little  all  day,  but  drinkin’  hearty.  The  poor  devils 
get  that  way,  bein’  stationed  mostly  near  big  cities 
like  Portland,  Maine,  and  Guam,  where  chanstes  are 
few  since  the  Christian  Temperance  women  got 
their  stranglehold.  And  then  our  A.  O.  H.  friend 
Schleimacher  sets  them  up  an’  says:  “Fellers,  a 
sailor  like  me — ” 

“Don’t  you  miscall  yourself,  you’re  more  of  a 
soldier  than  a  heap  of  th’  muts  I’m  herdin’  with,’ 
says  Terry,  takin’  a  sling  at  us,  “but  ye  do  loot  like 
a  sailor,”  he  says. 

“I’m  a  soldier  at  sea  all  right,”  says  the  Marine, 
“for  I’m  seasick  as  an  army  transport  ev'ry  trip. 
I  was  talkin’  when  you  butted  in.  A  sailor  like  me 
don’t  have  many  look-ins  for  what  you  might  call 
reefined  amusements.  Cavite’s  mostly  cock-fights 
an’  drill.  So  I  moves  we  all  go  to  a  nigger  theayter, 
where  there’s  sure  to  be  plenty  doin’.” 

We  went,  victoriers  an’  all,  and  Old  Trouble  must  a 
been  howlin’  for  joy  to  see  us  cornin’  along.  When  we 
got  there  there  was  a  big  crowd  outside,  and  we  was 
wedged  up  against  one  of  th’  stands  where  the  girls 
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sell  bananas  and  cigarettes  and  such  truck.  One  of 
th’m — a  pretty  good-lookin’  girl  she  was,  too — smiles 
at  Terry,  and  he  opens  up  a  conversation,  an’  fin’lly  he 
says  to  me:  “  ’Tis  a  long  time  since  I’ve  et  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  have  one  if  they’re  fresh. 

!  Frescoes  ?"  he  asts,  pointin’  to  the  eggs.  “  IVavoes 
frescoes  ?”  Fresco  means  cool  in  common  bamboo 
Spanish,  but  he  was  usin’  a  private  Castilian  brand  of 
his  own.  “  IVavoes  frescoes  ?"  he  says.  “Is  the  eggs 
cool?” 

“ Como  helados ,  chiquilo  mio,”  says  the  girl,  laughin’. 
“Like  ice,  my  honey-bunch,”  she  says. 

“Give  me  two  then,  and  keep  the  change,”  says 
Terry.  “You’re  a  neat  little 
gu-gu.  Dos!"  he  says,  holdin’ 
up  his  fingers. 

He  broke  one  of  his  eggs — 
an’  he  dropped  it  quick.  “Ye 
little  merrocker-leather 
daughter  o’  sin  and  shame,” 
he  says  to  the  girl — I  ain’t 
quotin’  him  exact  neither — “ye 
little  two-f’r-a-cent  bunch  o’ 
calicker,  ”  he  says,  mixin’  in 
some  other  words  on  th’  side, 

“bein’  a  lady,  I  can’t  say  what 
I  think  of  you,  but  it  ain’t 
such  a  helluva  much  —  and 
don’t  ye  grin  at  me  !  I  might 
've  et  that!  If  it  had  on’y 
known  enough  to  peep,"  he 
says  to  us,  “it  needn’t  never 
have  got  boiled  alive.  IVa- 
z, roes  frescoes!  Damn  a  coun¬ 
try  where  a  pretty  girl  will 
lie  to  you  f’r  a  cent.  I’ll  keep 
th'  other  one  till  I’m  a  whole 
lot  hungry,”  he  says,  slippin’ 
it  into  his  pocket. 

He  kep’  on  mutterin’  to 
himself  while  he  was  squeezin' 
up  to  the  little  window — and 
a  good  tight  squeeze  we  had. 

Y’see  old  Ma  Trouble  had 
c’llected  a  special  crowd  f’r 
th’  occasion,  but  we  never 
noticed  that.  We  just  hiked 
ahead,  and  having  had  plenty 
of  money — though  little  of  it 
was  left  by  that  time  —  we 
bought  a  box  and  went  in. 

Maybe  you’ve  never  been  in 
a  gu-gu  theayter.  The  floor 
is  the  ground,  an’  that’s  the 
orchestray.  Then  around  that 
runs  a  row  of  boxes  without 
my  fronts  or  back  or  tops  or 
fldes,  and  behind  them  is  the 
oalcony.  Well,  we  swell  guys 
flkes  up  to  our  box  and  starts 
n  to  be  the  real  things.  In 
>ne  of  them  theayters  you 
want  to  sit  with  your  hat 
>n  till  the  curtain  rises,  and 
moke  cigarettes  and  look  at 
:he  women.  That  was  easy 
or  us,  an’  th’  Engineer  gets 
ip  a  two-handed  game  of  eyes 
with  a  chocolate-colored  dame 
Eat  begun  to  look  entanglin’. 

But  Terry  broke  it  up.  “Cut 
t  out,”  he  says.  “She’ll  be 
>ver  here  in  a  minute,  sittin’ 

>n  your  lap  while  she  steals 
h’  buttons  off’n  your  coat. 
le  can’t  trust  any  of  th’m. 

IVavoes  frescoes!  ’  ’  he  says. 

And  right  there  old  Ma 
flayed  her  joker.  That  drayma 
ve’d  come  to  see  was  called 
‘Kahapon” — but  you  don’t 
ahe  hablar  Fillypeener.  ‘  ‘Y es- 
erday.  To-day,  and  To-mor- 
•er”  was  the  name,  an’  th’  first  # 

ict  was  Yesterday.  That  was 

Ipain.  There  was  nothin’  much  doin’  f’r  a  while,  just 
Dolin’  round  a  good  deal  like  that  Greaser  show  they 
ised  to  have  in  San  Antone,  talkin’  slow  an’  keepin’ 
•our  hand  on  your  knife.  But  after  a  while  a  priest 
:ome  on,  one  of  th’  Friars,  an’  they  knocked  him  down 
n  th’  first  round,  and  then  they  kicked  him  all  over 
he  stage  and  sat  on  him  and  raised  a  rough-house  with 
urn  for  fair. 

They’d  just  tossed  him  out  of  sight  when  a  lot  of 
ipanish  soldiers  come  on,  and  the  shootin’  began. 
-Veil,  sir,  the  Fillypeeners  cleaned  them  Greasers  out 
’r  keeps,  an’  th’  little  leadin’  lady  grabs  the  Spanish 
lag  and  rips  it  up  the  middle  and  walks  on  the  pieces. 
Hie  house  went  wild  at  that,  an’  while  they  was 
lappin’  and  shoutin’  the  sun  of  Fillypeener  liberty 
>egan  to  rise  at  th’  back  of  th’  stage.  It  was  a  shaky 
ild  sun  with  three  K’s  on  its  face,  like  freckles.  I  see 
1'erry  fumblin’  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  just  as  th’  sun 
s  gettin’  fairly  up,  somethin’  puts  the  poor  thing’s  eye 
>ut  and  th’  curtain  falls  quick.  “  IVavoes  frescoes!" 
Terry  says,  like  he  was  talkin’  to  himself. 

Well,  sir,  things  livened  up  something  wonderful 
ust  about  then.  All  th’  natives  in  th’  audience,  and 
here  was  about  a  thousand  of  th’m,  began  to  yowl  like 
ats  and  crowd  toward  our  box,  and  half  a  dozen  Span- 
ards  was  yellin’  “ Brayvo  el  Americano ,”  and  some 
Americans  that  was  scattered  round  through  the  place 
vas  sayin’  nothing,  but  movin’  up  at  th’  double. 

“Nothin’  doin’,  boys,”  Terry  yells,  standin’  up,  and 
i  big  man  he  looked.  “Scat!”  he  says  to  the  natives. 

‘  Sigite  Dagiipaii,  you  Kitlykattypunanos,  before  I 
hew  you  up,”  he  says,  and  made  like  he  was  goin’  to 
ump  down  among  th’m. 

They  scatted  all  right,  and  we  pulled  Terry  down, 
[uiet  enough,  on’y  his  shoulders  was  twitchin’  under 
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sack  of  beans,  and  went  through  th’  hole  after  him 
onto  the  stage. 

But  it  stopped  him  up  enough  so’t  the  Engineer  and 
me  dumb  through  right  behind  him.  We  piled  onto 
him  just  as  he  was  makin’  a  rush  f’r  a  bunch  of  th’ 
actors,  and  there  was  a  good  lively  mix-up  f’r  a  few 
seconds.  Men  began  to  come  through  the  curtain  in 
a  dozen  places,  and  the  racket  in  th’  house  outside 
doubled  up.  I  don’t  know  just  everything  that  hap¬ 
pened,  f’r  th’  minute  Terry  gave  in  a  bit  we  drug  him 
out  the  back  way  and  cut  up  an  alley.  We  didn’t  stop 
to  find  out  where  Schleimacher  and  th’  Artillerys  was, 
and  I  s’ pose  them  victoriers  is  there  yet  waitin’  for 

their  money.  And  I’ll  bet 
there  never  was  no  To-morrer 
in  that  drayma. 

We  go|  out  onto  the  corner 
where  there’s  a  saloon,  and 
then  we” stopped  a  minute  to 
listen.  Same  as  always,  th’ 
minute  Terry  couldn’t  do  any 
more  harm  he  was  gentle  as  a 
child.  “There’s  patriotism 
around  all  right,”  he  says, 
cockin’  his  head  toward  the 
racket  back  at  th’  theayter, 
“on’y  it  needs  somebody  to 
stir  it  up.  I’ll  bet  anybody 
five  to  one  in  beers  that  some¬ 
body  gets  hurt  out  of  this  be¬ 
fore  it’s  done,”  he  says,  as  an 
extry  loud  howl  and  a  ripple  of 
shots  went  up  fr’m  the  theay¬ 
ter  and  a  patrol-wagon  came 
ting-tingin’  down  the  street. 
“I  make  it  beer,”  says  Terry, 
“because  I’m  thirsty.” 

“Take  you,”  says  th’  Engi¬ 
neer,  “an’  we’ll  step  in  here 
and  pay  up  one  of  th’m  now.” 
So  we  stepped  in  there,  and 
sev’ral  other  places,  till  we 
sort  of  got  th’  habit,  and  I 
reckon  we  traveled  all  over 
Handler  and  had  beers  with 
about  half  th’  Army.  Th’  last 
thing  I  remember  Terry  had 
got  patriotic  again  an’  was 
sayin’  a  po’m  about  th’  flag. 
Then  my  thoughts  got  to  ad¬ 
vancing  in  regimental  forma¬ 
tion  and  I  went  to  sleep. 

The  dinky  little  guard- 
mount  march  was  goin’  next 
mornin’  when  I  woke  up,  so  I 
knew  something  was  wrong, 
and  when  I  reached  f’r  my 
rifle  I  found  I  was  in  th’  guard¬ 
house  and  Terry  was  poundin’ 
his  ear  on  a  bunk  beside  me. 
My  head  felt  like  a  carabao 
had  walked  on  it,  and  I  yelled 
to  the  sentry  for  some  water. 

“There’s  th’  ice-water  over’n 
the  corner,”  he  says,  lookin’ 
in  through  the  bars.  “You  sure 
ain’t  forgotten  this  quick.” 

“What  did  we  do?”  I  asts 
him,  gulpin’  down  about  a 
quart  in  one  swaller. 

“What  didn’t  ye  do?”  says 
he.  “Pers’nallyyedidupthree 
of  us  while  we  was  puttin’  ye 
in  th’  cooler  here.  Ye  came 
home  singin’  in  a  carrermatter 
’bout  3  a.  m.,  an’  Terry  wanted 
th’  cochero  to  come  in  an’  kneel 
in  front  of  th’  flagpole  and 
have  his  head  cut  off.  And 
you  was  tryin’  to  borrow  a 
bay’net  f’r  him.  Generally  I 
guess  you’ll  get  to  remem¬ 
berin’  most  all  you  did  before 
th’  Old  Man  gets  through  with 
you.  He’s  had  a  squad  of 
policemen  and  an  orderly  fr’m  headquarters  call  to 
see  him  this  mornin’,  and  fr’m  what  they  said  I  should 
judge  you’d  tried  to  bust  up  the  little  old  Civil  Gov’- 
mentand  clean  up  the  L.  B.  B.  Don’t  be  bashful  about 
th’  water,”  he  says.  “It’s  all  for  you.” 

While  I  was  sloshin’  ice-water  over  my  head  Terry 
woke  up,  and  we  sat  on  th’  edges  of  the  bunks  and 
talked  it  over.  Neither  of  us  felt  real  affectionate.  We 
was  still  talkin’  when  the  guard  came  and  took  us  out 
to  th’  orderly-room,  up  in  front  of  th’  Old  Man. 

“H’m,”  he  says,  swingin’  back  in  his  chair.  “Do 
ye  want  to  call  any  witnesses  to  prove  ye  didn’t 
do  it?” 

“No,  sir,”  we  both  says  quick.  We’d  known  him  f’r 
some  time. 

“H’m.  That’s  lucky  f’r  you,”  he  says.  “I  don’t 
mind  havin’  men  try  to  run  my  guard  at  three  in  th’ 
mornin’,”  he  says,  talkin’  to  the  ceiling  like  an  old 
friend,  “nor  tryin’  to  murder  a  coachman  on  my 
parade-ground,  nor  blackin’  the  eye  of  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard.  H’m.  Ye’ve  got  to  expect  these  little 
pleasantries  fr’m  soldiers,  of  course,”  says  he.  “H’m. 
But  when  I  have  to  drive  away  six  policemen  before 
breakfast  who’ve  come  to  arrest  two  of  my  men  f’r  as¬ 
saultin’  several  hundred  natives  an’  wreckin’  a  theay¬ 
ter,  I’ve  got  to  draw  th’  line.  There’s  eddy-toryals 
about  them  men  this  mornin’  in  all  the  native  papers, 
and  th’  Cable  News.  A  brutal  attack  on  peaceable, 
well-disposed  Fillypeeners,  and  on  hundreds  of  th’m  at 
that,  is  an  assault  to  the  foundations  of  gover-ment 
which  I  can’t  overlook.  H’m.” 

“She  spit  on  th’  flag,  sir,”  says  Terry. 

“The  Colonel  wanted  those  men  for  a  G.  C.  M.  this 
mornin’,”  says  th’  Old  Man,  “to  say  nothin’  of  the  civil 
authorities  wantin’  th’m  f’r  sedition  and  treason  and 


his  blouse.  “Casey,”  he  says  to  me,  “I  always  took 
the  Fillypeeners  for  Catholics  till  I  seen  th’m  maul  that 
padre.  God  help  th’  next  one  I  lay  foot  to.” 

“I  mistrust  this  is  one  of  th’  seditious  plays  we  read 
about,”  tli’  Engineer  whispers  to  me,  “and  I  reckon 
To-day  will  be  worse  than  Yesterday  for  the  big  man 
We’d  better  get  him  out  of  here.” 

“His  patriotism  is  sure  ripplin’  lively,”  I  says. 

“An’  did  ye  ever  read  a  po’m,”  says  the  lad,  “about 
a  pebble  dropped  in  th’  middle  of  th’  ocean,  an’  the 
ripples  it’ll  kick  up?” 

“I  never  read  po’try, ”  I  says,  “but  if  Terry  ever 
drops  down  in  that  crowd  there’ll  be  something  kicked 


“  'Bein’  a  lady,  I  can’t  say  what  I  think  of  you,  but  it  ain’t  such  a  much  !  ’  ” 


up  for  keeps.”  An’  then  the  crowd  quieted  down  an’ 
Jhe  curtain  went  up  f’r  th’  second  act. 

To-day  was  us,  th’  Americans.  A  little  gen’ral  with 
pompydoor  hair  walked  round  on  th’  stage  f’r  a  while, 
and  hablared  to  his  crowd,  and  then  six  men  in  khaki 
came  in,  carryin’  th’  flag,  and  th’  other  gang  began  to 
shoot  th’m  up.  It  wasn’t  very  pretty  to  watch,  on’y 
we  didn’t  have  time  to  look  much.  Th’  Engineer  and 
me_  had  one  of  Terry’s  arms,  and  Schleimacher  was 
tryin’  to  keep  a  hand  over  his  mouth  and  not  get 
bitten,  f'r  the  talk  he  was  tryin’  to  make  was  fierce. 
We  held  him  all  right  till  th’  Americans  was  lyin’ 
round  the  stage  dead  and  picturesque  as  hell,  an’  then 
th’  little  girl  grabs  th’  flag,  and  you  could  seem  to  hear 
th’  audience  draw  a  long  breath. 

I  didn’t  think  she’d  dare  to  do  it,  an’  th’  audience 
didn’t  neither,  but  sure  enough  she  spits  on  it  an’ 
tosses  it  on  th’  floor,  and  then — well,  old  Terry  just 
brushes  th’  Engineer  and  me  out  of  his  way  and  steps 
up  on  the  rail  of  the  box  and  makes  his  little  speech. 
“Boys!”  he  yells,  “remember  Balangiga  an’  th’  rest  of 
th’  coward’s  tricks  they’ve  played  us.  That’s  the  flag,” 
an’  he  hops  down  to  the  floor. 

“Come  on,”  I  yells  to  th’  Engineer,  “if  he  gets  on 
that  stage’ it’ll  be  murder,”  and  down  we  jumps. 

It  was  like  slippin’  off  a  ford  into  quick  water.  I 
never  did  like  a  fight  in  a  house,  and  this  was  the 
noisiest  one  I  ever  struck.  The  women  was  screechin’ 
and  th’  men  howlin'  and  th’  boys  behind  us  was 
laughin’  and  shoutin’  and  bangin’  every  head  that 
came  their  way,  and  some  fool  began  to  let  off  a  gun 
into  th’  roof.  But  th’  Engineer  and  me  just  kep’  on 
down  th’  aisle  after  Terry.  Just  as  he  reached  th’  mu¬ 
sicians  the  curtain  came  down,  but  he  picked  up  a  little 
fiddler  and  tossed  him  into  the  rotten  old  cloth  like  a 
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what-not.  But  there  ain’t  been  a  general  pris’ner  out 
of  this  Comp’ny  in  five  years  now  and  I  persuaded  th 
Commandin’  Officer  that  I  could  attend  to  th’  case. 
H’m.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Casey?” 

“Yessir,”  says  I. 

‘‘H’m.  And  Clancy?” 

“Yessir,”  says  Terry. 

“H’m.  Y’r  confidence  is  flatterin’,”  says  he,  and 
gets  up  and  begins  to  limp  around  the  room  on  his  bad 
leg.  He  walks  around  there  f’r  five  minutes  anyway, 
never  sayin’  a  word,  and  then  fin  lly  he  stops  and  looks 
out  of  th’  window.  “A  very  pretty  parade-ground  we 
have  here,  Mr.  Boyd,”  he  says  to  th  Lootenant.  You 


daily  in  Maniller.  We  must  try  to  make  it  flow  in  a 
gentle,  steady  stream.  H’m.  If  you  let  it  fly  in 
chunks  it  closely  resimbles  annichy,”  he  says,  “’spe¬ 
cially  in  Maniller.  H’m.  Sentry,  march  these  men  to 
the  parade-ground  and  see  that  they  pluck  the  grass, 
all  the  grass,  between  the  stones,  tie  it  in  bundles  of 
fifty  stalks,  neat  bundles,  and  place  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  post  flagstaff.  H’m.  And,  Sentry,  see  that  after 
depositin’  each  bundle  they  retire  twelve  paces  and 
salute  the  flag  before  resumin’  work.  After  you  have 
cleaned  the  parade,”  he  says,  "I  may  be  able  to  find 
some  other  work  f’r  you.  If  ye  feel  y’r  patriotism 
flaggin’  just  tell  the  sentry  and  he  will  bring  you  in  to 


hyener,”  says  Terry.  “I’ll  make  y’r  face  over  when  I 
get  a  chanst.” 

“Intimidatin’  a  sentry  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,” 
says  Skinny,  but  he  shut  up,  far  as  talk  went.  On’y 
he  made  a  bugle  of  his  nose  an’  begun  , to  hum  little 
tunes  through  it,  an’  then  th’  crowd  begun  driftin’  out 
on  th’  verandas  an’  caught  on,  an’  all  you  could  hear 
was  that  whole  damn  parrot-faced  battalion  blowin’ 
through  their  noses,  Umpty-dee-he-hee-//<?c/,  he-he-he/- 
hum-hum-kti/n  / 

Terry  and  me  said  nothin’  an’  picked  busy  f’r  a 
while,  but  about  the  fiftieth  bundle  the  hot  stones  an’ 
th’  sun  an’  yesterday’s  beer  an’  the  crowd  loafin’  in  the 


“  He  picked  up  a  little  fiddler  and  tossed  him  into  the  rotten  old  cloth  like  a  sack  of  beans,  and  went  through  th  hole  after  him 


remember  how  th’  old  barracks  is  built,  in  a  square 
round  a  p’rade  big  enough  f’r  a  regimental  corral, 
with  th’  post  flagstaff  stickin’  up  in  the  middle,  lookin’ 
three  hundred  feet  high.  “Very  pretty,  Mr.  Boyd,” 
he  says. 

“Yes,  sir,  very  pretty,”  says  the  Lootenant,  puzzled 
to  know  what  th’  Old  Man  would  be  carin’  about 
p’rades  just  then.  He  hadn’t  served  with  him  as  long 
as  me  and  Clancy. 

“H’m,”  says  the  Captain.  “Very  pretty,  indeed. 
But  do  you  notice  the  grass  growing  up  between  the 
flagstones  in  the  paths,  Mr.  Boyd?  Not  at  all  neat. 
Not  at  all  fittin’  f’r  the  place  where  the  shadow  of  th’ 
Flag  must  fall,”  he  says,  glancin’  at  us.  “H’m.  They 
tell  me  you’re  somethin’  of  a  patriot,  Casey?” 

“Yessir,”  says  I. 

“H’m.  And  Clancy?” 

“Yessir,”  says  Terry. 

“That’s  encouragin’,”  says  the  Captain.  “H’m.  But 
I  hear  you  are  apt  to  waste  your  patriotism  in  wild 
firin’,”  he  says.  “It’s  too  vallyouble  to  waste,  ’spe- 


me,  and  I  will  try  to  revive  it.  H’m.  You  understand. 

Sentry?”  .  .  , 

“Yessir,”  says  the  sentry.  His  mouth  was  twistin  up 
on  him,  an’  th’  Lootenant’s  an’  everybody’s  but  just  us 
an’  th’  Old  Man’s.  He  on’y  looked  sort  of  surprised. 
“Is  they  any  jo.  es  round  here  I  ain’t  noticed?  he  says. 
“I  do  love  a  joke.  H’m.  You  seen  any,  Clancy?” 

“Nossir,”  says  Terry,  pretty  sick. 

Th’  sentry  grinned  all  th’  time  he  was  marchin  us 
out,  an’  the  news  spread  quick  an’  they  was  grins  to 
meet  us  all  the  way.  An’  then  the  sentry  begins  to 
guy  us.  ,, 

“You’ve  skipped  a  stalk  on  y’r  left  flank,  Clancy, 
he  says.  “Tie  th’m  in  neat  bundles  of  twelve  stalks, 
retire  fifty  paces,  an’  salute  th’  flag.” 

“Cut  it  out,  Skinny,”  says  Terry.  “He  said  bundles 
o’  fifty.  I  heard  fiim  m’self.” 

“Bundles  o’  hell  an’  fifty  paces,”  says  Skinny.  ‘You 
can  go  an’  ast  him  if  ye  don’t  believe  me.  Wouldn  t 
ye  like  to  go  an’  ast  him?” 

“Have  y’r  laugh  while  ye’ve  got  a  place  f  r  it,  ye 


ff  verandas  an’  ev’rything  else  all  got  holt  of  my 
nper  to  once.  “You're  an  ornament  to  th’  Service, 
;ays,  tryin’  to  crawl  into  the  shadder  of  th’  pole, 
was  about  a  mile  long  an’  an  inch  wide. 

‘Stow  y’r  face,”  s~ys  Terry,  tyin’  a  bundle  with  a 

imb  big  as  three  of  it.  , ,  T 

‘I’d  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you,  I  says, 
n’v  I  can’t  think  of  it.  How’s  y’r  patriotism  np- 
n’  now?”  I  says.  “Looka  th’  flag,  th’  dear  old  flag, 
atin’  up  above  y’r  crazy  head.” 

Perry  swallers  hard.  “Casey,”  he  says,  I  let  ye  m 
this  but—’  ’  He  picks  up  his  little  bundle  an’  carries 
to  th’  foot  of  the  pole.  Then  he  falls  back  an  salutes, 
len  he  comes  over  to  me— an’  his  face  was  blossomin 
o  a  o-rin.  Yes,  sir,  they  was  a  hole  in  them  rugged 
itures  of  his  you  could’ve  shoved  a  blanket  roll  into. 
)h  Casey,”  he  says,  “Casey  man,  if  th’  Old  Boy  soaks 
to  us  this  way  f’r  what  we  done,  wouldn’t  ye,  on, 
mldn’t  ye  just  like  to  see  what  he’d  do  to  that  theay- 
-  if  he  was  runnin’  this  town?” 

An’  thinkin’  of  that,  I  grinned  too. 
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K.  1  N  G  S  T  O 


A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  BY  A  VISITOR  TO  THE  ISLAND  WHO  WAS  ON  THE  MAIN  STREET 
OF  THE  CITY  WHEN  THE  EARTHQUAKE  CAME,  AND  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  ESCAPE 


A  MAD  dash  down  the  streets  with  buildings 
toppling  and  crashing  in  front  of  me  at  every 
few  steps,  a  horrible  vision  of  maimed  and 
burnt  and  bleeding  bodies,  and  a  choking 
sensation  as  if  I  were  inhaling  red-hot  cinders 
in  air  devoid  of  oxygen — these  are  my  chief  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of 
the  catastrophe  have  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on 
my  mind.  It  seems  to  me  even  now  a  miracle  that  I 
escaped.  * 

I  had  been  in  Kingston  for  about  ten  days,  living  in 
the  lovely  suburb  of  St.  Andrews,  about  five  miles 
from  the  town  proper,  and  only  a  stone’s  throw  from 
King’s  Gate,  the  house  of  the  Governor,  Sir  A.  Swet- 
tenham.  The  weather  had  been  perfection  itself  until 
Monday  the  14th  of  January,  when  a  peculiar  sultriness 
filled  the  air  and  the  heat  became  intense.  But  as  I 
had  some  shopping  to  do  I  took  the  trolley  car  for  town 
and  got  off  at  Harbor  Street,  the  chief  business  street 
of  the  city.  I  went  into  the  .principal  store,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  House,  and,  whije  buying  some  laces,  had  a  chat 
with  Mr.  Nathan,  the  proprietor.  Ten  minutes  later 
Harbor  Street  lay  in  ruins,  the  Metropolitan  House  had 
crashed  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Nathan  lay  dead,  and  all 
but  four  of  the  employees  and  tourists  in  the  store  were 
buried  under  the  mass  of  debris. 

The  First  Sensation  of  Earthquake 

T  HAD  left  the  store  hastily  in  order  to  keep  an 
L  engagement  for  tea  at  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel,  and  on 
the  way  to  that  picturesque  structure  I  met  Dr.  Henry 
Beagle,  an  English  physician  who  was  staying  at  the 
Constant  Spring  Hotel,  six  miles  out  of  town.  We 
walked  along  together  and  fortunately  chose  the  middle 
of  the  street.  We  had  just  passed  the  post-office  when, 
without  even  a  warning  rumble,  the  house^fon  both 
sides  of  the  street  began  to  tremble  visibly,  and  an  in¬ 
stant  later  crashed  down  about  us  with  a  fierce  rattle 
like  the  crunch  of  many  anchor  chains.  The  ground 
began  to  burn  with  such  an  intense  heat  that  the  soles 
of  our  shoes  were  scorched.  Then  it  began  to  split 
open  into  dozens  of  narrow  crevasses,  from  which 
spouted  streams  of  water. 

How  strangely  one  acts  and  feels  at  such  an  unex¬ 
pected  crisis.  I  remember  that  my  first  sensation 
was  not  one  of  fear,  but  of 
amazement.  We  both  stopped 
stock  still  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

“Explosion!”  I  cried. 

“Earthquake!  Make  for 
the  water!”  the  doctor  shout¬ 
ed  back. 

Then  the  real  horror  be¬ 
gan.  For  while  through 
some  miraculous  chance 
neither  of  us  had  been  hit 
by  the  falling  bricks  and 
stones  at  the  first  shock,  they 
kept  coming  down  like  hail, 
until  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  they  were  several 
feet  deep  in  the  street.  Prog¬ 
ress  was  nearly  impossible. 

The  doctor  seized  me  by  the 
hand,  but  my  feet  were  sud¬ 
denly  pinioned  and  I  pitched 
headlong,  losing  his  grip.  At 
that  minute,  as  the  sun  was 
totally  obscured  by  the  clouds 
of  dust  that  came  from  the 
antique  buildings,  I  could 
not  see  my  hand  before  my 
face.  There  I  lay  alone  on 
the  ground  in  total  darkness, 
while  the  frantic  screams  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  filled 
the  air.  I  was  up  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  for  I  knew  that  lying 
there  meant  being  trampled 
to  death.  My  hip  was  slightly 
injured  by  the  fall. 

A  second  shock  brought 
down  more  bricks,  and  the 
darkness  grew  even  more  in¬ 
tense.  I  was  nearly  choked 
to  death,  as  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  was  absorbed  by 
the  terrific  dust.  My  throat 
and  lungs  were  scorched  in 
a  futile  gasping  for  air. 

My  one  idea,  I  recall,  was 


its  length  parallel  to  the  water  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  yards. 

“Make  for  the  water  and  look  out  for  the  fire!”  he 
managed  to  articulate.  In  mad  haste  we  fled  over  the 
irregular  piles  of  debris  massed  many  feet  high  in  the 
street.  We  stumbled  and  fell  at  every  half-dozen 
steps,  but  recovered  ourselves  and  kept  on  with  the 
one  idea  of  escape  in  our  minds.  How  we  ever  man¬ 
aged  to  do  what  we  did  I  do  not  see  when  I  think  of 
it  now. 

We  had  to  crawl  through  coils  of  live  wire,  which  if 
touched  meant  instant  death.  We  were  clutched  at  by 
the  dying  in  their  agony  and  the  mad  in  their  insane 
frenzy  of  fear.  Wailing  children  clung  to  my  skirts. 
They  were  naked,  and  their  poor  little  bodies  were 
bathed  in  blood.  Imprecations,  groans,  and  prayers 
arose  on  every  side. 

At  one  corner  a  group  of  five  women  were  standing, 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms  and  quietly  praying.  At 
another  a  man  was  laughing,  insanely,  coolly  adjusting 
his  collar  and  tie.  We  passed  a  woman,  an  American, 
mourning  over  her  young  son  who  lay  dead  before  her. 
Everywhere  hysterical  people  were  hunting  wildly  for 
their  kin.  The  horrors  of  the  sights  we  saw  in  that 
terrible  half-mile  run  I  shall  never  forget  —  people 
with  crushed  skulls,  their  brains  strewing  the  bricks; 
men  and  women  wounded  in  every  imaginable  way 
crawling  helplessly  about  seeking  succor;  people  lying 
peacefully  in  the  calm  of  death.  All  around  were  the 
native  women  raising  their  arms  up  to  heaven  and 
crying: 

“De  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  come;  de  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  punish  dis  wicked  land;  de  Lord  God  has 
show  what  his  power  can  do!” 

At  one  place  we  were  forced  to  make  a  detour  to 
avoid  a  horse  and  carriage  which  lay  completely 
crushed  with  its  occupants  and  driver  underneath  a 
fallen  house.  But  even  then  the  horror  was  not  at  its 
fullest  height.  The  fire  had  not  yet  started,  and  there 
were  many  wooden  buildings  standing  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  shock,  and  some  people  who,  though  caught 
under  the  fallen  buildings,  were  still  living  and  but 
slightly,  injured.  When  the  fire,  which  burst  forth 
almost  immediately,  came,  these  poor  creatures,  help¬ 
less  in  their  imprisonment,  were  burned  to  death.  We 
saw  their  blackened  bodies  still  smoldering,  in  posi- 


sight  I  never  beheld. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  A  CIRCUS 


At  .the  time  the  earthquake  visited  Kingston  a  Cincinnati  circus  was  giving  performances  under  canvas  on 
the  old  race-course  just  outside  the  city.  Four  or  five  thousand  refugees  rushed  out  in  this  direction  and 
camped  about  the  track.  Every  time  a  lion  roared,  however,  the  refugees  became  panic-stricken,  thinking 
it  was  another  earthquake,  and  many  would  flee  in  terror.  In  order  to  pacify  the  people  the  animals 
were  escorted  to  a  different  location.  The  photograph  shows  the  circus  wagons,  containing  lions  and 
tigers,  and  the  elephants,  passing  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  escorted  by  the  Jamaican  police 
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-  ■  to  find  the  doctor  again, 

and  I  staggered  onward  calling  his  name.  I  thought 
that  together  we  had  a  better  chance  of  reaching  a 
place  of  safety. 

“Doctor!  Doctor!”  I  cried  again  and  again;  and 
alter  an  eternity  I  heard  what  seemed  a  response  from 
a  distance.  As  the  darkness  cleared  away  a  bit  he 
stumbled  toward  me  over  mountains  of  hot  bricks. 

He  had  fallen  a  moment  after  I  did  and  wrenched  his 
ankle,  but  in  the  excitement  he  did  not  notice  the  pain 
until  later.  He  grasped  me  firmly  by  the  wrist,  and 
together  we  ran  along  Harbor  Street,  which  stretches 


tions  of  agony,  two  days  later  when  we  again  traversed 
the  ruins  of  Harbor  Street. 

All  this  time  we  were  running  for  our  lives,  panting 
with  the  agony  of  thirst.  I  remember  looking  with 
greedy  eyes  at  a  street  faucet  which  we  passed,  but  the 
doctor  dragged  me  forcibly  along,  crying: 

“Don’t  give  up  now!  We  are  near  the  end!” 

The  misery  about  us  was  so  wholesale  that  we  were 
powerless  to  do  anything  for  the  suffering  of  others. 
Those  who  were  able  were  running  wildly  in  every 
direction,  but  we  had  an  objective  point  in  view.  It 
was  the  wharf  of  the  Royal  Mail  Docks,  where  we  knew 


there  was  a  steamer  lying.  We  turned  down  one  street 
to  get  there  and  ran  about  three  hundred  yards,  only 
to  find  it  so  blocked  with  ruins  that  egress  was  impos¬ 
sible.  We  were  forced  to  retrace  our  steps  to  that  fatal 
Harbor  Street  again,  and  to  run  down  the  next  street. 
By  this  time  I  was  so  bruised  by  the  sharp  stones  and 
exhausted  by  loss  of  breath  that  I  stumbled  and  almost 
fell  continually,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  doctor  I 
think  I  should  have  given  out.  But  we  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  the  dock,  and  boarded  the  steamer 
Naparima.  She  was  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
bound  for  Port  Limon,  West  Indies.  We  did  not  care, 
however,  whither  we  were  bound  so  long  as  we  were  off 
Jamaica  soil.  We  were,  I  am  sure,  the  first  people  to 
find  a  refuge  from  the  stricken  city,  for  it  was  fully  an 
hour  later  before  small  boats  were  seen  taking  refugees 
out  to  the  Arno  and  Port  Kingston ,  the  two  other 
steamers  lying  in  the  harbor. 

The  captain  of  our  vessel  was  badly  hurt  on  the  head 
with  a  stone.  The  doctor  attended  him,  and  also  an¬ 
other  man,  a  pitiful  creature  who  came  on  board  so 
dazed  with  his  wounds  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying.  Instead  of  asking  to  have  them  dressed 
he  demanded: 

“Can  nobody  let  me  have  a  pair  of  slippers?”  reiterat¬ 
ing  it  again  and  again. 

The  Beginning  of  Fire 

"WE  put  out  into  the  harbor  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
T  T  and  anchored  there.  Presently  a  small  boat  came 
out  to  us  with  three  guests  from  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel, 
which  had  utterly  collapsed.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Gaspard  Lemoine  of  Quebec  and  Mr.  Ernest  Ling  of 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Lemoine  escaped  in  her  stocking 
feet  and  wearing  her  husband’s  duck  coat  and  a 
petticoat.  She  was  taking  a  bath  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

I  do  not  think  that  twenty  minutes  had  passed  from 
the  time  the  earthquake  occurred,  at  3.25  p.m.,  until 
we  boarded  the  Naparima ,  but  already  the  flames  had 
broken  out  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  where 
there  were  so  many  stores  of  combustible  spirituous 
liquors.  The  fire  spread  in  every  direction  until  the 
whole  city  was  ablaze.  A  more  hideous  yet  beautiful 

As  it  grew  darker  the  whole 
world  seemed  on  fire,  and 
from  our  vantage-point  we 
saw  flames  of  every  imagi¬ 
nable  hue  —  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  purple — while 
the  sound  of  exploding  maga¬ 
zines  and  dynamited  houses 
crashed  upon  our  ears,  with 
the  occasional  ping  of  a 
pistol  shot  as  some  soldier 
sent  a  looting  negro  to  his 
doom. 

When  we  had  been  on 
board  but  a  couple  of  hours 
a  launch  steamed  alongside, 
and  a  young  officer  shouted 
up  to  ask  if  there  were  a 
physician  on  board.  The 
doctor  at  once  responded,  in 
spite  of  his  injured  ankle, 
and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  setting  arms, 
amputating  legs,  and  sewing 
up  the  wounds  of  the  maimed 
who  had  been  brought  on 
board  the  other  ships  in  the 
harbor.  None  of  us  went  to 
bed  that  night,  but  we  sat 
on  deck,  watching  with  fasci¬ 
nated  horror  -  stricken  eyes 
the  ever-growing  fire  which 
raged  in  the  doomed  city. 
About  every  two  hours  or 
so  the  ship  would  shake  and 
tremble  with  another  shock^- 
I  think  that  there  were  eleven 
all  told  during  the  night — 
and  we  never  knew  from  one 
moment  to  the  next  whether 
a  tidal  wave  would  follow,  or 
an  eruption  break  out  directly 
under  us.  As  it  was,  the 
whole  conformation  of  the 
harbor  was  changed,  former 
charts  Were  useless,  and  the 
ship  listed  shockingly  to  port. 
Dawn  broke  at  last,  and  looking  around  I  saw 
huddled  in  a  corner  a  tiny  native  boy  who  had  followed 
us  clinging  to  my  dress.  The  poor  little  child  knew  not 
whether  any  of  his  family  were  saved,  but  had  simply 
followed  us  blindly  on  board,  looking  for  a  place  of 
refuge.  At  daybreak  the  doctor  again  left  to  attend  to 
the  wounded,  and  Mr.  Ling  and  Mr.  Lemoine  went  on 
shore,  where  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  most- 
of  the  luggage  left  at  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel,  although 
during  the  repeated  shocks  it  had  completely  collapsed. 
About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  called 
upon  to  go  to  the  dock  and  pump  water  on  some  coal 
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which  was  burning  in  iridescent  tints,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  wharf,  one  of  the  few  which  had  so 
far  escaped.  Then  I  decided  that  despite  the  terror 
the  land  held  for  me  I  would  make  an  attempt  to  go 
out  to  my  home,  five  miles  away,  and  see  what  had 
become  of  the  people  there  and  try  to  rescue  what 
remained  of  my  personal  belongings.  After  walking 
some  distance  through  hideous  sights  I  secured  a  cab 
at  a  fabulous  sum  and  drove  out  home.  There  I  found 
the  people  camped  out  on  the  lawn.  The  house,  which 
was  of  bricks,  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  had  I  been  in 
my  room  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  I  should  inevitably 
have  been  crushed  to  death.  The  place  was  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  We  slept  all  night  on  the  grass  under  an 
improvised  tent,  guarded  by  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
house,  who  stood  watch  armed  with  a  machete,  fearing 
the  disorderly  who  attack  people  for  the  purpose  of 
loot  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night.  In  the  morning 
nobody  thought  of  eating.  This  was  fortunate,  as 
there  was  no  food  to  be  obtained  at  any  price,  all  the 
stores  having  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

To  Cuba  on  a  Cattle  Boat 

/^ABLE  communication  had  been  entirely  cut  off 
between  the  island  and  other  places,  and  no  food 
could  be  obtained  until  it  was  restored.  My  sole 
idea  was  to  leave  the  island  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  there  were  reports  that  the  entire  place 
was  slowly  sinking  into  the  sea.  The  recurrent  shocks, 
which  never  ceased,  seemed  to  confirm  this  frightful 
theory. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  managed  to  secure  a  mule  for 
what  remaining  luggage  I  had,  and  started  for  the  town, 
determined  to  get  away  anywhere  at  any  price.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Atlas  wharf,  I  tried  to  book  for  New  York  on 
two  German  boats  in  the  port,  but  they  were  already 


filled  to  the  gunwales.  At  last  after  several  hours  I 
found  out  that  there  was  a  cattle  ship  leaving  for  Cuba 
that  afternoon,  and  several  of  us  decided  to  leave  on 
her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  declared  un¬ 
seaworthy  and  had  put  into  Kingston  for  repairs.  Then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  left  what  jewelry 
remained  to  me  on  the  Naparima ,  a  mile  or  so  away. 
Being  unable  to  secure  a  boat  of  any  sort  to  take  me 
over,  I  was  again  forced  to  take  that  frightful  walk 
along  Harbor  Street,  where  the  stench  of  burning 
bodies  in  every  sort  of  fantastic  shape  was  so  over¬ 
powering  that  I  could_  scarcely  breathe.  The  city  was 
under  martial  law,  and  one  was  allowed  to  go  nowhere 
without  the  Governor’s  passport,  which  I  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  obtain.  However,  through  the  influence  of 
a  friend,  I  managed  to  get  a  tug  and  was  taken  out 
to  the  Naparima  and  then  over  again  to  the  Atlas 
wharf. 

Another  gruesome  sight  which  made  me  close  my 
eyes  for  fear  of  seeing  more  while  paddling  to  and  fro 
from  steamer  to  shore  was  dead  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  a  prey  to  fiercely  eager  shark  and  buzzard,  who 
fought  for  their  possession. 

Our  cattle  boat  left  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
when  we  boarded  her  we  thought  we  were  on  a  pirate 
ship,  so  fierce  and  wild  were  the  officers  and  crew. 
They  all  walked  about  the  decks  with  blankets  on  as 
uniforms,  shrieking  and  growling  in  a  barbaric  tongue. 
The  quarters  which  we  occupied  were  where  the  calves 
are  usually  kept.  The  trip  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba 
is  always  a  rough  one,  and  was  then  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  on  account  of  the  changed  condition  of  the 
ground  beneath  the  sea.  Our  boat  was  very  sm  11, 
and,  having  no  cargo,  she  dipped  and  rolled  with  a 
rotary  motion  that  made  us  think  every  moment  would 
be  our  last.  The  machinery  was  rotten  and  the  heavy 
sea  kept  sweeping  continually  over  the  bows,  while  the 


waves  reached  the  rail  on  the  starboard  side  every  few 
minutes.  The  hold  was  full  of  water,  which  rattled 
and  roared  with  an  ominous  sound,  and  we  never 
thought  that  we  would  reach  Cuba  alive.  It  took  us 
two  days  to  do  so,  although  the  usual  trip  consumes 
only  about  sixteen  hours. 

As  we  passed  Port  Royal,  that  wicked  old-time  city 
of  buccaneer  fame  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
Kingston  Harbor,  all  that  met  our  eyes  was  the  roofs 
of  houses,  which  were  resting  placidly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  while  only  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees 
nodded  when  dashed  upon  by  the  incoming  waves,  so 
low  had  the  city  sunk  in  the  sea. 

A  Voyage  That  Was  a  Nightmare 

f  TPON  our  arrival  at  Santiago  we  were  bombarded 
with  questions  by  the  reporters,  for  we  were  the  very 
first  to  bring  any  sort  of  news  from  the  stricken  island, 
and  the  news  we  gave  was  cabled  all  over  the  world, 
Once  in  Cuba  we  felt  safe,  but  the  shock  to  our  nerves 
had  been  so  severe  that  we  felt  the  sooner  we  left  the 
tropics  the  better.  We  made  for  Havana,  and  took  the 
first  steamer  we  could  catch  for  New  York.  But  we 
first  left  word  in  Santiago  for  relief  boats  to  be  des¬ 
patched  to  Kingston  as  quickly  as  possible  with  food 
and  medical  supplies,  as  the  population  was  starving 
and  dying  of  thirst.  The  shock  had  burst  the  water 
mains,  and  there  was  a  woful  lack  of  medicine  and 
surgical  appliances  when  we  left,  owing  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  barracks  and  the  hospital. 

The  trip  home  was  one  long  nightmare.  Again 
and  again  I  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  dreadful  groans 
and  saw  the  soul-sickening  sights  of  that  Harbor 
Street  horror.  And  the  stench  of  the  burning  corpses 
on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  stricken  city  seemed 
forever  in  my  nostrils. 


THE  “MONGOLIAN”  PERIL:  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  JAPANESE  TRYING  TO  BREAK  INTO  A  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL 

This  picture  represents  the  “official”  refusal  of  San  Francisco  to  admit  Japanese  pupils  to  her  public  schools.  On  this  case  the  Federal  Government  will  base  an  action. 
Little  Keikichi  Aoki,  aged  10,  accompanied  by  his  father,  is  asking  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Deane,  principal  of  the  Redding  Primary  School,  to  let  him  in.  She  is  firmly  refusing 
on  the  ground  that  Aoki  is  a  “Mongolian.”  Little  Aoki’s  rights  are  being  looked  after  by  United  States  Attorney  George  Clark  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Richardson,  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  consulate.  The  interests  of  San  Francisco’s  school  system  are  being  “watched  over”  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Aaron  Altman,  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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WORK  FOR  CONGRESS 

HE  high-pressure  days  at  the  close  of  Congress 
are  at  hand.  A  bill  that  failed  to  pass  last 
summer  could  go  over  to  the  short  session, 
but  those  of  the  thirty-three  thousand  bills  in  the 
two  houses  that  do  not  pass  now  will  be  dead. 

The  chances  of  two  of  the  measures  included  in 
the  list  of  desirable  legislation  in  last  week’s  Col¬ 
lier’s  have  faded  practically  to  the  vanishing  point. 
The  opponents  of  the  canteen  in  the  army  have 
proved  so  utterly  impervious  to  argument  and  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  seems  hopeless  to  try  to  overcome 
their  opposition  by  any  such  short  and  ready  method 
as  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill.  A  sep¬ 
arate  repeal  bill  at  this  stage  of  the  session  would 
of  course  be  out  of  the  question.  It  looks,  there¬ 
fore,  as  if  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  carry 
on  a  long  campaign  of  education  for  the  next  ten 
months,  and  then  rely  on  the  enlightened  common 
sense  of  a  majority  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  Com¬ 
missioner  Leupp’s  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  In¬ 
dians  by  the  creation  of  corporations  to  hold  their 
property  is  in  a  similar  position,  although  not  for 
the  same  reason.  There  is  no  fanatical  opposition 
in  that  case,  but  merely  the  spirit  of  conservatism 
that  wants  time  to  get  acquainted  with  a  new 
idea. 

One  measure  that  should  have  been  included  in 
the  list  last  week  is  the  bill  (H.  R.  17,838)  for  the 
prevention  of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  the  Beveridge  amendment  excluding  the 
products  of  such  labor  in  mines  and  factories  from 
interstate  commerce.  This  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  while  it 
is  not  perfect,  it  would  free  thousands  of  the  nearly 
two  million  children  who  are  now  chained  to  a  mind 
and  body  stunting  servitude. 

A  new  bill  of  transcendent  importance  is  Senator 
La  Follette’s  (S.  8,013),  reserving  from  entry  and 
sale  the  mineral  rights  to  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  asphalt 
on  or  under  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
This  measure,  which  is  described  more  fully  else¬ 
where,  is  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

The  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  continue  to 
keep  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  locked  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Philippines,  and  nothing  but  a 
determined  expression  of  popular  feeling  can  release 
that  measure  of  justice  and  national  honor  from  the 
grip  of  sordid  greed. 

The  bill  according  citizenship  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  is  in  the  power  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
whose  views  upon  the  capacity  of  our  island  wards 
for  self-government  do  not  accord  with  those  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  bill  is  similar.  One 
would  think  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  such  transcendent  national  importance  as  this. 
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There  are  over  a  hundred  national  forest  reserves 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  not  one  east  of  it.  The 
Western  reserves  are  worth  at  least  $300,000,000 
— a  hundred  times  the  total  appropriation  asked  for 
the  two  in  the  East — and  are  increasing  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The  destruction 
from  floods  in  the  region  fed  from  the  Southern 
Appalachians  has  been  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
cost  of  both  reserves  in  a  single  year.  But  Speaker 
Cannon  is  afraid  we  can  not  spare  three  millions  for 
prevention. 

The  Railroad  Employees’  Hours  of  Labor  bill 
(S.  5,133)  is  undergoing  a  siege  from  a  powerful 
railroad  lobby  which  insists  that  there  is  no  room 
for  improvement  in  the  present  system,  under  which 
trainmen  and  despatchers  are  worked  until  they  fall 
asleep  at  their  posts. 


STANDARD  OIL  AGAIN 

THE  investigation  into  the  methods  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  carrying  on 
for  nearly  a  year  has  ended  with  a  report  which 
will  certainly  bring  down  upon  the  Commission  a 
stern  condemnation  from  Chancellor  Day  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Practically  every  charge  made 
by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  and  Miss  Tarbell  has 
been  confirmed,  not  from  loose  gossip,  but  from 
sworn  testimony.  The  Commission  finds  that  “the 
ruin  of  its  competitors  has  been  a  distinct  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  past, 
systematically  and  persistently  pursued,”  that  its 
motto  has  been  “destruction  of  competition  at  any 
cost,”  and  that  this  policy  has  been  pursued  “with¬ 
out  much  reference  to  decency  or  conscience.” 

The  great  bulwark  of  the  trust  now,  the  report 
holds,  is  its  pipe  line  system,  which  is  buttressed 
against  compedtion  by  the  refusal  of  the  railroads 
to  allow  rival  lines  to  cross  their  rights  of  way. 
Although  the  new  rate  law  makes  pipe  lines  com¬ 
mon  carriers,  the  met  nod  of  having  reasonable  rates 
defined  only  after  speo’fic  complaint  does  not  meet 
the  situation,  and  the  Commission  thinks  it  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  the  Government  to  “fix  in  the 
first  instance  the  rates  and  regulations  for  the 
transportation  of  this  traffic.” 


THE  KAISER’S  PROBLEM 

OF  the  three  parties  whose  coalition  defeated 
the  Government  in  the  late  German  Reichstag 
the  Centrists,  or  Clericals,  and  the  Poles  came 
out  of  the  elections  of  January  25  in  undiminished, 
and  even  slightly  increased,  strength.  The  Poles, 
who  had  only  sixteen  seats  before  out  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Reichstag,  won  eighteen  on  the 
first  ballots  this  time,  with  five  more  chances  on  the 
second.  1  he  Centrists,  who  had  ninety-nine  places 
before,  eighty-eight  of  them  carried  on  the  first 
ballots,  won  eighty-nine  on  the  first  trial  this  year, 
with  thirty-one  second  ballotings  to  come.  But  the 
third  party  of  opposition,  the  Socialists,  met  with 
a  staggering  and  utterly  unlooked-for  defeat.  It 
carried  only  twenty-nine  seats  on  the  first  ballots 
against  fifty-five  at  the  same  stage  in  1903.  The 
Socialists  are  contesting  ninety-two  seats  on  the 
second  ballots,  but  there  seems  hardly  a  chance  that 
they  will  come  within  twenty  votes  of  their  former 
strength  of  seventy-nine.  But  this  does  not  mean, 
as  so  many  oversanguine  conservatives  have  hastily 
concluded,  that  Socialism  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
German  working  people.  The  popular  vote  for  the 
Socialist  candidates  seems  actually  to  have  in¬ 
creased.  What  has  happened  has  been  that  the 
excitement  of  the  campaign  has  brought  out  re¬ 
serves  that  the  other  parties  were  never  able  to 
bring  to  the  polls  before. 

Although  the  Socialist  check  naturally  has  been 
gratifying  to  the  Emperor  and  Chancellor  Von 
Billow,  the  position  of  the  Government  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious.  Of  the  237  members  returned 
on  the  first  ballots  the  Centrists,  Socialists,  and 
Poles,  who  brought  on  the  former  crisis,  elected 
136,  a  majority  of  35  over  all  other  factions  com¬ 
bined.  To  these  should  be  added  ten  Independent 
Alsatian  Centrists  and  one  Dane,  raising  the  forces 
naturally  in  opposition  to  147  and  their  majority 
to  57- 

To  overcome  them  the  Government  will  have  not 
only  to  win  the  great  bulk  of  the  second  elections, 
but  to  patch  up  a  crazy  quilt  of  discordant  factions. 
The  only  solid  nucleus  of  an  Administration  party 
on  the  first  ballotings  was  composed  of  forty-one 
Conservatives,  ten  Imperialists,  twenty  National 
Liberals,  and  two  members  of  the  Landowners’ 
Union — seventy-three  in  all.  The  rest  of  the  places 
decided  at  that  time  were  scattered  among  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Radical  People’s  party,  one  of  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Union,  one  of  the  Middle  Classes’  Association, 
three  of  the  Reform  party,  four  of  the  Economic 
LTnion,  and  two  of  the  German  People’s  party.  Von 
Bulow’s  hope  of  relief  from  dependence  upon  the 
Centre  has  been  disappointed.  Unless  he  can  settle 
his  differences  with  that  party  he  may  yet,  like 
Bismarck,  have  to  buy  his  ticket  for  Canossa.  The 
Centre  will  have  again,  as  it  has  had  heretofore,  the 
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The  Resolution 


TWO  PHASES  OF  THE  RECENT  FORAKER  BROWNSVILLE  RAID 


The  Amendment 


The 

Pure  Food  Man 

Congress  didn’t  have  to  pass  Pure  Pood 
Laws  for  “The  Ralston  Miller.”  He  haa 
always  made  Pure  Food. 

Ralston  Health  Food  is  absolutely  pure— 
a  chemist’s  certificate  of  purity  on  every 
package. 

RALSTON  is  a  guaranteed,  standard  food 
— a  staple— not  a  fad  or  fancy. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

People  eat  RALSTON  because  it’s  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious— good— and  they  like  it. 

It’s  made  from  the  hearts  of  selected 
wheat— the  brain-building,  muscle-forming 
part  of  the  grain-rich  in  gluten— a  food  for 
every  hungry  cell  of  the  human  body.  It  re¬ 
tains  the  natural  nut-brown  color  of  the  grain. 

Ralston  is  guaranteed.  Buy  a  package— if 
you  don't  like  it  your  grocer  is  instructed  to 
pay  you  your  money  back. 

Ralston  Health  Food,  sterilized  by  our 
new  patent  process,  is  always  fresh  and  good. 

Ask  for  RALSTON  this 
time— and  insist  on  getting  it. 

Take  no  substitute— no  other 
breakfast  is  as  good. 

Try  Purina  Whole  Wheat 
Flour— For  Sale  by  All  Good 
Grocers. 

Get  the  checkerboard  sac 
and  you  get  the  best. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS. 

“Where  Purity  is  Paramount.” 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore.  Tillaonburg,  Ont. 
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PERFECT  NAILS 

Are  an  index  of  good  breeding  and 
character.  Give  them  the  proper 
shape  and  keep  them  perfect  with  the 

Gem  Nail  Clipper 

Never  gets  out  of  order— Made  of  the 
best  tool  steel.  Nickel  ,  plated.  Re¬ 
moves  and  prevents  hangnails.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  by  mail  25  cents. 


THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO., 


45  Main  Street 
ANS0N1A 
CONN. 


STOP  THAT  LEAK 


&mxiuh  ctdle 

are  all  you  need  to  make  a  permanent  and 
effective  repair,  either  on  a  kitchen  utensil  j 
(agate  or  tin  )or  a  piece  of  jewelry.  Norosin, 
acids orsolderingiron  required.  Costslittle, 
does  much.  1  stick  stops  from  50  to  200  leaks. 

If  your  sendushisnameand  \ 

"dealer  does  &  25  cents  for  2  sticks, 

not  carry  ^  with  full  directions. 

Solderene  CompaDy,  53  State  Street,  Dept  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?  — 

With  a  Busse  Dry  Hone  you  can 
in  10  seconds  make  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber’s.  Wet 
hones  usually  take  half  an  hour  of 
an  expert.  Busse’s  Hones  require 
no  skill ;  anybody  can  use  them  ; 
adapted  to  either  plain  or  safety 
styles.  A  gentleman  said,  “I 
would  not  take  $25  for  mine  if 
I  could  not  get  another;  have  used 
it  5  years  and  my  razor  is  as  good 
as  new.” 

$1.00  PREPAID 

Costs  nothing  if  not  satisfactory 

BUSSE  &  CO.,  532  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


or  Lodge-  College  or  School 

Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 
Either  of  the  two  styles  here  illus- 
enameled  it 

one  or  two  colors  and 
showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 
but  not  more  than  shown  in  i I  lust. 

Silver  Plate  $1  do*.  Sample  10c 
doz.  Sample  25c 
FREE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  silver. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

N  BROS.  €0.,  21 Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


maunto>y  Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  A  delightful  work  for  Men, 
Women  and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  during 
spare  time.  Fascinating,  profitable.  Adorn 
home,  den  and  office  with  beautiful  specimens. 
Thousands  of  successful  students.  _  Standard 
methods,  highest  references.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  new  catalog  Absolutely 
Free.  Write  for  one  today.  The  N.W.  School 
of  Taxidermy,  5  S  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


greatest  solid  block  of  votes  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Chancellor  must  look 
longingly  at  that  formidable  phalanx,  whose  support  would  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  bargaining  with  half  a  dozen  trifling  groups. 


A  NEW  DEAL  AT  PANAMA 


Chairman  Shonts  takes  his  leave, 
and  the  contractors  prepare  to  dig 


THERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is 
finished  we  shall  have  found  the  right  men  to  dig  it.  We  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  through  the  list  of  those  who  are  not  the  right 
men,  and  therefore  must  have  come  that  much  nearer  to  the  one  we  are  after. 
The  latest  to  decide  that  he  was  designed  for  another  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  who 
sent  in  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  March  4,  because  he  had  received  the 
more  tempting  offer  of  president  of  the  Interborough-Metropolitan  Company, 
controlling  all  the  underground,  surface,  and  elevated  street  railways  in  the 
county  of  New  York.  His  departure  was  borne  with  fortitude,  because  it  was 
felt  that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens,  who  had  done  the  work  of  four  wheels  on 
the  Panama  coach,  would  be  able  to  bear  the  added  responsibility  of  a  fifth. 

As  Mr.  Shonts  goes  out,  the  contractors  are  coming  in.  After  investigat¬ 
ing  the  records  of  the  various  bidders  the  President  decided  that  Mr.  William 
J.  Oliver,  who  had  put  in  the  lowest  bid  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Anson  H. 
Bangs,  would  be  satisfactory,  but  that  Mr.  Bangs  was  impossible,  owing  osten¬ 
sibly  to  his  lack  of  assured  financial  standing,  but  also,  it  is  understood,  to  his 
association  with  Gaynor,  now  under  a  prison  cloud,  and  to  his  own  failures 
to  carry  out  previous  Government  contracts.  The  conclusion  was  reached, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Oliver  should  be  allowed  to  make  good  his  hid,  but  that  he 
would  have  to  drop  Mr.  Bangs  and  secure  at  least  two  satisfactory  partners. 


THE  SENATE  RELENTS 

Congressmen  are  to  have  more  pay,  and  now 
other  deserving  public  servants  are  after  it,  too 

SeNATE  — 

THE  Senate  has  shown  that  if  it  can  be  firm  it  is  not  wantonly  cruel. 
Although  it  would  not  raise  Congressional  salaries  when  the  House  had 
tried  to  shirk  the  responsibility,  it  did  not  grumpily  hold  out  against  the 
increase  after  the  popular  branch  had  taken  the  lead.  A  few  Senators  objected. 
Some  admitted  that  the  salaries  were  too  small,  but  said  they  could  not 
conscientiously  vote  to  increase  their  own  pay  during  the  terms  for  which 
they  had  been  elected.  Nobody  mentioned  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  increase,  which  was  that  if  Congressmen  were  left,  like  their  constit¬ 
uents,  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  high  cost  of  living  they  might  be  prodded 
into  doing  something  to  the  trust-breeding  tariff  which  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  On  the  final  line-up  the  proposed  increase,  beginning  with 
March  4  of  this  year,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  to  twenty-one. 

One  prediction  of  Senator  Nelson’s  was  abundantly  verified.  He  said 
that  if  the  proposition  should  be  adopted,  “the  Senate  would  be  flooded  with 
applications  for  increase  of  salaries  by  every  clerk  and  every  mail  carrier,  by 
all  the  officials  in  the  consular  service,  and  practically  by  every  man  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.”  The  House,  having  voted  that  its  own  pay 
ought  to  be  raised,  was  unable  to  resist  the  argument  that  fourteen  foreign 
ministers  who  had  been  getting  $7,500  a  year  each  should  have  $10,000,  and 
that  increase  was  accordingly  voted.  The  House  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Postroads  provided  in  the  Post-Office  Appropriation  bill  for  salary  in¬ 
creases  to  railway  mail  clerks,  carriers,  and  clerks  in  first  and  second  class 
offices,  amounting  in  all  to  about  five  million  dollars  a  year.  This  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  salaries  of  carriers  on  rural  free  delivery  routes,  which  are  expected 
to  go  up  by  about  two  millions  a  year.  One  comprehensively  liberal  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  but  not  likely  to  pass,  increases  the  salary  of  every  person 
in  the  public  service,  civil  or  military,  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  the 
pinch  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  has  so  distressed  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  has  been  felt  still  more  keenly  by  employees  in  small-salaried  positions. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  CONGRESS 

There  will  be  an  investigation,  at 
least,  and  perhaps  something  stronger 

THAT  something  will  be  done  about  child  labor  is  assured  by  the  passage 
in  the  House  of  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate  and  report  on  “the 
industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition  of  women  and 
child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed,  with  special  reference 
to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary 
or  other  conditions  surrounding  their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed 
for  the  protection  of  their  health,  person,  and  morals.”  This  investigation 
will  give  a  body  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation. 

But  without  waiting  for  that  there  is  a  prospect  that  positive  action  may 
be  taken  at  this  session  under  that  inexhaustible  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  come  over  from  the  House,  Senator  Beveridge  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  forbidding  any  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  to  accept 
for  transportation  across  a  State  or  Territorial  line,  or  within  any  Territory, 
the  products  of  any  factory  or  mine  in  which  children  under  fourteen  years 
old  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  when  offered  by  the  owners,  agents, 
or  employees  of  that  establishment.  In  an  able  speech  Mr.  Beveridge 


A  Popular 


Every  watch  movement  bearing  I 
the  name  ELQIN  is  the  best  move¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  made. 

There  are  varying  grades  of 
ELGIN  movements — the  values  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  number 
of  jewels  and  the  quality  of  materials 
used  in  construction. 

The  movement  which  meets  the 
great  demand  for  a  popular-priced 
watch  is  the  famous  G.  M. 
WHEELER  movement,  a  name  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  ELQIN  itself. 

This  movement  can  now  be  had  in 
the  popular  sizes,  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
use,  and  in  the  models  so  much  de¬ 
sired.  Ask  your  dealer. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin.  Ill. 


DRY  AS  INDOORS 


This 

Storm 

Proof 

Buggy 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


is  a  life  saver 
for  land  trav- 
e  1  e  r  s .  Go 
snug  and 
warm  in 
any  kind  of 
weather.  Takes  just  a  minute  to  adjust  and 
throw  fully  open  for  fine  day  driving.  A  com¬ 
fortable,  easy  rider.  Complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog  P. 


Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 

Entertaining 
the  Public 


Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  with 

*  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  v/BV  small  capital. 

\\  e  start  you,  furnishing  complete  r 

outfits  and  explicit  instructions  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches,  Public  _  Schools, 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  sd.,  Dept  15C»,  Chicago 


Near=Brussels  Art=Rugs,$3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.50 

9  x  ft. 

4.00 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.50 

9  x  10^  ft. 

5.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.50 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.50 

Beautiful  and  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  B  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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When  you  come  to  an  obstacle  in  your  business  that  impedes  progress — THROW  IT  OUT 

Over  40,000  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  are  now  using  Moore’s 
Modern  (Loose  Leaf)  Methods. 

Not  because  of  friendship  for  us  nor  for  the  sensation  of  trying  something 
new — but  because  our  loose  leaf  methods  simplify  and  facilitate  the  matter  of 
account  and  record  keeping,  and  cost  less  than  any  other  system. 

Records  may  be  arranged  alphabetically,  by  date  or  according  to  location 
—can  be  classified  in  any  way  desired  and  referred  to  instantly  without  being 
removed  from  binder. 

Every  record  stays  put,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  loss  or  mis¬ 
placement  suclq  as  sometimes  happens  with  card  index  system. 

Try  Moore’s  Modern  Methods  at  our  expense. 

— Loose  Leaf  Record  Outfit  Free  on  Approval — 


We  will  send  a  complete  Loose  Leaf  Record  Outfit  free 
upon  approval— express  prepaid.  You  may  examine  it 
and  test  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  prove  its  worth  to  you  in 
your  business,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  keep  it,  send  us  one  dollar  in  full  payment. 
Check  the  forms  in  opposite  columns  you  want  to  use 
and  write  us  to-day  on  your  business  stationery. 

The  outfit  comprises — 

One  Complete  Loose  Leaf  Binder — Covered  with  the 
finest  quality  of  imported  Buckram;  size  in.  high, 
in.  wide,  13^  in.  thick;  filled  with  Linen  Bond 
Sheets  and  Indexes. 

Two  Hundred  200i  Printed  Record  Sheets— Size  8 
in.  wide  by  5  in.  high  (your  choice  of  five  Ledger 
Rulings  or  any  of  the  forty  different  forms  listed  in 
opposite  columns). 

Twenty-five  (25)  Plain  Movable  Metal  Markers— 

For  indexing  the  records  by  dates  without  disturbing 
the  alphabetical  arrangement. 


List  of  Forms  Furnished  With  Outfit 


Centre  Ruled  Ledger 
Extra  Debit  Ledger 
Petty  Ledger 
Standard  Ledger 
Double  Ledger 
Advertising  Contracts 
Advertising  Returns 
Catalogue  Indexing 
Cash  Book  Ruled  Sheets 
Employees  Records 
Following  Up  Collections 
Horizontal  Ruled  Forms 
Household  Expense 
Installment  Accounts 
Journal  Ruled  Sheets 
Mortgages  and  Loans 
Monthly  Time  Sheets 
Plain  Manila  Sheets  for 
Scrap  Books 
Insurance  Office  Records 
Orders  Received  Blanks 


Physicians’  Records 
Purchasing  Agents  Rec’ds 
Prospective  Customers 
Quadrille  Ruled  Forms 
Salemen’s  “Follow  Up” 
Recapitulation  Blanks 
Stock  on  Hand  Record 
Weekly  Time  Sheets 
Cost  or  Production 
Collection  Docket 
Dentist’s  Records 
Freight  Claims 
Library  Indexing 
Lodge  Records 
Price  List  Blanks 
Publishers’  Lists 
Quotations  Given 
Quotations  Received 
Real  Estate  Records 
Requisition  Blanks 
Solicitor’s  Records 


We  make  four  kinds  of  Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  over  fif-ty  Record  Forms 
designed  for  Manufacturers,  Bankers,  Merchants,  Agents  and  Professional 
men,— all  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  Loose  Leaf  Library,  which  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write  to-day.  We  do  not  sell  through  dealers. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  476  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Annual  Special  Sale 
Ostermoor  Mattress 


Superfine  French  Edge  Mattresses,  extra 
thickness ,  extra  weight ,  exceptional  softness , 
weighing  sixty  pounds,  finest  grade  of  cov¬ 
ering,  all  full  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide 
by  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  one  or  two 
parts  as  desired. 

These  mattresses  are  in  every  way  as  great,  if 
not  greater  bargains  than  the  Special  Mat¬ 
tresses  we  sold  last  year  at  the  same  price. 

If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one, 
you  will  fully  appreciate  the  present  sale. 

Regular  Price  Special  Price 

$30  $18= 

Each 


The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches 
wide,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  one  or  two  parts,  with  round 
corners,  five-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges, 
exactly  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all 
hand-laid,  and  closed  within  ticking  entirely  by  hand  sewing. 
Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and 
are  the  very  softest  we  can  make  and  much  more  luxuriously 
comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercer¬ 
ized  French  Twills — pink,  blue  or  yellow,  both  plain  and 
figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped 
in  linen  effect;  also  the  good  old-fashioned  blue  and  white 
stripe  Herring-bone  Ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by 
our  most  expert  specialists.  They  represent,  in  the  very  high¬ 
est  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  excellence 
and  are  a  rare  bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 

Price,  $18.50  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States 


Offered  only  While  they  last ;  first  come,  first  served.  The  supply  is  limited 


Terms  of  sale:  Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  O.  D. 


Order  direct  of  us  or  through  your  Ostermoor  dealer 


Note: — Ostermoor  Mattresses,  regular  stock,  same  size,  two  parts,  cost  $15.50  each.  They 
have  four-inch  border,  weigh  45  lbs.,  and  are 
covered  with  A.  C.  A.  Ticking.  These  French 
Mattresses  cost  $30.00  each,  finish  fully  two 
inches  thicker,  weigh  1 5  lbs.  more,  have  round 
corners — soft  Rolled  Edges — close  diamond  tufts — 
and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality  coverings,  and 
are  much  softer  and  far  more  resilient.  Even  if 
you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now  you  should  know 
all  about  the  “OSTERMOOR”  and  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy. 

Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  descrip¬ 
tive  book,  “The  Test  of  Time,”  a  veritable 
work  of  art,  144  pages  in  two  colors,  profusely 
illustrated  5  it’s  well  worth  while. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  141  Elizabeth  St,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

When  ordering,  please  state  first ,  second  and  even  third  choice  o f  color  0/  covering,  in  case  all  you 
like  are  already  sold,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 


Tools  for  the  home  should  be  better,  if  anything,  than 
shop  tools,  because  the  shop  contains  facilities  for  sharpening, 
setting  and  adjusting. 

Home  tools  must  stay  sharp — handles  should  never  come 
out — adjustments  must  be  permanent.  Therefore,  the  only 
tools  suitable  for  the  home  use  are 


They  are  put  to  severer  tests  before  leaving  the  factory 
than  they  are  likely  to  get  in  actual  use,  and  when  proved 
perfect  are  marked  with  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  This 
mark  is  your  guide  in  buying  and  costs  you  nothing.  It 
covers  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Scissors  and  Shears,  Pocket-knives 
and  Cutlery. 

Keen  Kutter  tools  have  been  sold  for  nearly  40  years  under  this  mark  and  motto 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten ” 

Trade  Mark  Registered  —  K.  c.  Simmons 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write  us 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Write  Me 
A  Postal 

for  a  Price 

Sav— Quote  me  prices  on  your  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  That’s  all  you  need 
to  do.  I  will  send  you  free  my  big  1907 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book.  It  is 
bigger  and  better  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  contains  photo¬ 
graphs  of  over  125  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  — also  photographs  of  a 
full  line  high-grade  Harness.  I  will 
quote  you  direct  prices  from  my  fac¬ 
tory  which  will  save  you  from  30$  to 
50$  on  High-Grade  Split  Hickory 
Buggies. 

I  Sell  Direct  to  You  on 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
This  is  my  1907  Split  Hickory  Rubber  Tired  Runabout. 
Has  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other  Runabout 
on  the  market— 40$  more.  All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
are  made  to  order,  giving  you  choice  of  finish  and 
other  options.  Write  me  a  postal 
today.  Now,  while  you 
hink  about  it. 

Address  tne  personally. 

H.  C.  PHELPS 
Pres.  The 
Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station  274 
Cincinnati,  O. 


A  Piano 

Straight  From 

Lyon  & 
Healy 


A 

Handsome 
Piano  Book 


will  be  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  your  name 

If  you  have  it  in  mind 
to  buy  a  piano,  this 
book  will  save  you  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is 
illustrated  in  colors,  gives 
plain  prices  and  terms,  and 
we  think  it  tells  more  about 
how  to  select  a  good  piano 
than  any  other  book  published. 
Write  for  it. 

Also  a  big  bargain  list  of  slightly 
used  pianos  from  $100  up. 


21  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 


We  sell  Stein  way,  Weber  and 
eighteen  other  leading  makes 


Monthly  payment  may  be 
arranged 


For  Multiplicatiou  of  any  kind  T?rip“ 

blessing;  because  it  cuts  the  time  of  the  most  expert 
mental  computer  two-thirds;  makes  hard  work  a  pleasure, 
and  insures  accuracy  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  other 
known  method.  So  simple  and  easy  that  a  child  can  learn 
to  multiply  accurately  and  rapidly  in  ten  minutes.  From 
extending  or  checking  bills  of  any  kind— fractions  and  all 
— to  computing  railroad  tonnage,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
that  can  compare  with  it. 

Not  a  cheap  toy,  but  something  that  will,  in  time  saved 
alone,  earn  its  price  in  a  few  weeks.  That  is  why  fthe 
United  States  Government  uses  hundreds  of  Comptometers; 
also  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  do  all  their  multiplying  on  it ;  their  adding  and  dividing  also.  So  do  tens 
of  thousands  of  others,  in  all  lines  of  business,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  both  for  commercial  and 
engineering  computations. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.  Sent  express  prepaid,  on  30  days'  free  trial  to  respon¬ 
sible  parties.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Hfg.  Co.,  856  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


This 
Solid  Mahogany 

Umbrella  Stand  is  sold  at 
this  remarkable  price  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  responsible 
people  our  catalog  No.  121 
which  shows  our  fine  Solid 
Mahogany  furniture. 

We  ship  to  you  in  sections  in 
flat  crates  complete.  Anybody 
can  finish  it.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 

Whittelsey  System 
Furniture  Company 
Steinway,  New  York  City 


I  enclose  SI. 00  for  which  please  send  me  Solid 
Mahogany  Umbrella  Stand  and  new  catalog  No.  121 
subject  to  your  guarantee. 

Name . 

Address  — . 

(Fill  this  out  noiv ,  using  pencil  or  pen ,  and  mail  promptly  to 
Whittelsey  System  Furniture  Co.,  Steinway,  N.  Y.  City.) 


WE  DARE  YOU 

To  accept  this  offer.  Seud  us  your  name  and  address, 
aDd  we  will  send  you  prepaid  our  $6.00,  $12.00,  or 
$15.00  Monarch  Self  Indexing  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 
complete  on  thirty  days’  trial ;  if  it  does  not  do  your 
work  in  half  the  time  and  twice  as  well  as  the  system 
you  now  use,  return  the  ledger  at  our  expense.  Send  lor 
particulars  aud  list  of  Monarch  Business  Aids. 

MONA  III  H  HOOK  CO..  104  Plymouth  Place,  Chicago,  III. 


No.  504 — Extra  large  English  Oxford,  black  bear 
grain  leather,  handstitched  frame,  two  handles,  French 
edge,  handstitched  corners,  leather  lined,  three  inside 
pockets.  18  inches,  #18.00. 

The  A-B-C  of  Travel  Economy 

The  cost  of  traveling  equipment  is  measured 
by  the  length  of  its  life.  The  A-B-C  kind  is 
always  a  bargain.  It  lasts  longer  and  keeps  its 
modest  elegance  better  in  the  face  of  rough 
traveling  than  any  other  make.  Skilled  and 
artistic  workmanship  show  in  every  line— work-  j 
manship  that  would  not  be  wasted  on  poor 
material. 

Write  for  our  free  book  “ Tips  to  Travelers,” 
showing  many  new  and  novel  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us 

Abel  &  Bach  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Traveling 
Equipment  in  the  World. 
Milwaukee, Wis.  U.S.  A. 

Chicago  Salesrooms: 

46-48  Adams  Street 

This  mark  guarantees  quality  and  service. 


Hi c  Varnish  that  lasts  longest 


Made  by  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 


GO  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

=====  MAKE  $15.00  A  DAY  ~  - 

You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  are  doing  that  well  right  now.  Buy  a 
NEW  YARNELL  CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINE 

TT  will  start  you  in  business.  It  is  simple,  complete  and  any  man  can  op- 
erate  it  alone.  Our  proposition  is  of  equal  interest  to  estate  owners  wish¬ 
ing  to  build  at  rock  bottom  cost.  Don’t  think  of  buying  a  Concrete  Block  Machine  with- 
out  reading  our  booklet,  “An  Ancient  Art  and  Its  Modern  Perfection.’’  IT’S  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  102,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


2g  IS  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


their  steamship  lines.  Great  Britain  paying  seven  millions  and  Japan  between 
three  and  four  millions.  The  last  amount  is  about  what  the  present  bill  would 
require  from  us. 

The  same  considerations  that  apply  to  trade  with  South  America  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  to  apply  to  trade  with  the  Orient  and  Australasia.  The  proposed 
law  would  give  us  fourteen  large  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  and  twenty-two 
on  the  Pacific.  There  are  now  not  quite  two  hundred  such  steamers  in  the 
world’s  foreign  trade,  and  over  three-fourths  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  “now  draw  subsidies,  postal  or  admiralty,  or  both.”  In  addition  to  trade 
advantages  he  cites  the  benefit  to  the  navy  of  having  “a  considerable  fleet  of 
auxiliary  steamships,  such  as  is  now  almost  wholly  lacking,”  as  well  as  an 
effective  naval  reserve.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  aid  he  fears  a  failure  not 
only  to  advance,  but  even  to  hold  the  humble  position  we  now  have,  since  “the 
existence  of  our  present  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  foreign  subsidized  lines.” 


NO  MORE  FUEL  TRUSTS 

Senator  La  Follette  and  the  President  want  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  the  rest  of  its  coal  and  oil  lands 

THIS  Congress  has  had  before  it  no  measure  exceeding,  if  any  equaling, 
in  importance  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  La  Follette,  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  President,  for  the  retention  by  the  Government  of  all 
its  coal  and  oil  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of.  The  hill  reserves 
from  entry  and  sale,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Philippines,  the  mineral 
rights  to  coal  and  other  materials  mined  for  fuel,  oil,  gas,  or  asphalt,  allow¬ 
ing  the  surface  to  he  sold,  but  providing  for  leasing  the  mineral  rights  under 
a  system  of  licenses.  The  area  to  be  leased  to  one  person  or  association  is 
not  to  exceed  five  square  miles,  and  no  common  carrier,  or  any  person  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  is  to  he  allowed  to  hold 
a  license.  The  term  of  a  license  is  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  and  the  royalties 
are  not  to  be  less  than  eight  cents  a  ton  on  coal,  sixty  cents  a  ton  on  mineral 
for  hard  asphalt,  fifteen  cents  per  barrel  on  mineral  for  soft  asphalt,  one-sixth 
of  the  value  of  the  product  of  any  oil  well,  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  gas 
well  not  utilized,  and  a  cent  a  thousand  cubic  feet  on  gas  used  at  the  works. 
Elaborate  provisions  are  made  for  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  business. 
The  Government  is  to  retain  full  powers  of  regulation,  and  the  President  is 
to  have  the  right  to  resume  possession  of  the  land  at  any  time  on  compensating 
the  licensee  for  his  property  and  good-will,  but  not  for  any  remaining  min¬ 
eral.  The  minimum  amount  of  product  to  he  taken  annually  from  any  mine 
is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  boy  under  fourteen  nor 
any  girl  or  woman  of  any  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  the  surface. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  very  large  proportions  of  the  coal  and  oil  lands 
of  the  United  States  were  worked  under  such  conditions  there  would  be  no 
Coal  Trust,  and  Standard  Oil  would  not  be  a  public  menace.  It  is  not  certain 
just  how  much  the  Government  still  possesses  of  such  resources,  hut  it  is 
known  that  if  the  Indian  lands  be  included  they  are  vast.  The  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  whatever  is  left  rests  now  with  the  Public  Lands  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  these  members : 


REPUBLICANS 


Henry  C.  Hansbrough,  N.  D. 
Clarence  D.  Clark,  Wyo. 
Charles  W.  Fulton,  Ore. 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  Mont. 


Knute  Nelson,  Minn. 
Robert  J.  Gamble,  S.  D. 
Reed  Smoot,  Utah. 
Frank  P.  Flint,  Cal. 


DEMOCRATS 

James  H.  Berry,  Ark.  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  La. 

Anselm  J.  McLaurin,  Miss.  Fred  T.  Dubois,  Idaho 

Francis  G.  Newlands,  Nev.  Thomas  M.  Patterson;  Col. 


POSTAL  SWINDLERS  AT  A  STANDSTILL 


The  Crumpacker  Fraud  Bill  is  held  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  careful  consideration 


THE  Crumpacker  hill  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  swindlers  by  postal 
fraud  orders  is  not  progressing  as  easily  in  the  Senate  as  it  did  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Crumpacker’s  peculiar  methods  are  better  adapted  to  a 
sudden  spurt  than  to  a  long  pull.  His  confiding  colleagues  took  his  word  or 
several  points  upon  which  a  skeptical  Senate  wants  better  evidence.  One  oi 
the  most  important  is  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  hill  as  his,  even  assum- 
ing  that  a  new  law  of  some  kind  would  be  desirable.  Mr.  Crumpacker  hat 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  only  alternative  to  a  system  of  arbitrary 
decrees  by  the  Post-Office — which  does  not  in  fact  exist,  although  he  insists 

it  does _ is  a  system  of  suits  under  all  the  technicalities  of  the  ordinary  law 

courts,  which,  of  course,  would  allow  the  most  dangerous  swindlers  to  carry 
on  their  business  without  interference.  The  truth  is  that  all  the  honest 
grievances,  if  any  exist,  of  the  persons  affected  by  fraud  orders,  would  be 
met  by  an  act  permitting  the  decision  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  be 
reviewed  by  a  court  of  equity.  A  bill  of  this  sort,  to  which  the  Departmenl 
has  no  objection,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Crumpacker’s  colleague,  Mr.  Foster 
but  has  been  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  House. 


50  YEARS’  SUPREMACY 
Ik  All  every  milk  or  cream  requirement.— Adv. 


“Open  Up!”  Said  the 
Can-Opener 


IS 


HERE  are  Beans  &  Pork! 
Three  kinds — one  price 
Which  will  you  have? 

All  three  have  nice  Labels. 

One  kind,  when  the  tin 
opened,  is  found  mushy,  discol 
ored,  crumbly,  soupy  and  soft. 

Another  kind  is  found  wholeand 
white,  but  hard ,  half-raw,  and 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

The  third  kind  is  the  “last 
word”  in  the  history  of  Beans. 

This  third  kind  is  known  as 
“ Snider-Process ”  Pork  &  Beans. 

These  are  prepared  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  made  that  famous 
“Snider  Tomato  Catsup,”  and 
“Snider  Chili  Sauce,”  for  over 
twenty  years. 

When  you  cut  open  a  tin  of  these 
“Snider- Process”  Pork  &  Beans 
you  will  find  each  Bean  whole , 
cream-colored,  firm,  cheesy, 
porous  and  absorbent. 

This  absorbent  quality  is  the 
secret  of  their  unusual  digestibil¬ 
ity, — their  fine,  smooth  consist¬ 
ency,  and  their  delicious  flavor. 

??? 

Snider  Pork  &  Beans  have  the 
Sulphur  (which  is  the  curse  of  all 
Beans  and  the  cause  of  Flatu¬ 
lence)  reduced  to  a  fraction. 

They  contain  24  per  cent,  to  25 
per  cent,  of  Nitrogenous  Proteid 
(body-builder)  which  is  as  much  as 
Stilton  Cheese  contains,  and  more 
than  the  best  Beef-steak,  which 
latter  has  only  20  per  cent,  of  this 
Proteid  while  costing  several 
times  the  price  of  Beans. 

Moreover,  they  are  deliciously 
flavored  with  that  piquant  Snider 
Catsup  made  from  strictly  ripe 
red  Tomatoes  (without  cores  or 
peelings)  and  seasoned  with 
seven  spices  instead  of  with  the 
single  Cayenne  Pepper  spicing 
of  common  Catsups. 

Get  your  first  tin  of  “Snider- 
Process”  Pork  &  Beans  to-day  ! 

If  its  contents  are  not  finer- 
looking,  finer-flavored,  more  de¬ 
licious  to  the  taste,  and  more 
digestible  than  any  you  have 
ever  eaten,  tell  your  Grocer  so 
and  get  vour  money  bach. 

This  advertisement  is  your 
authority. 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 


$13.00  VALUE  FOR  $5.00 


The  Magazine 


Issued  monthly,  $3.00  a  year 


The  Book 


Equal  of  any  book  sold  at  $10.00 


HOUSE  arid  GARDEN,  year’s  subscription,  $3.00 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOMES  AND 
THEIR  GARDENS,  a  magnificent  work 
equivalent  to  any  book  sold  at  .  .  .$10.00 

Total  value,  $13.00 


Special  Offer  We  will  send  current  issue 
-  of  “House  and  Garden”  and 


copy  of  “American  Country  Homes  and  Their 
Gardens”  prepaid  for  examination.  If  satisfac¬ 
tory  remit  $5.00;  if  not,  return  at  our  expense. 


House  and  Garden 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed  month¬ 
ly  magazine  in  America.  Brimful  of  practical  plans 
and  ideas  for  both  house  and  garden.  Architects’ 
and  landscape  gardeners’  plans  are  reproduced  and 
made  available  for  the  general  reader.  Every  phase 
of  artistic  interior  decoration  is  shown  by  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions.  If  you  are  building  a  house, 
decorating  a  room,  or  fixing  up  your  garden  or  lawn,' 
House  and  Garden  will  instruct  you  how  to  make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  It  will  earn  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  many  times  over,  no  matter  what 
home  it  goes  into. 

American  Country  Homes 
and  Their  Gardens 

A  magnificent  new  subscription  work,  edited  by 
John  Cordis  Baker,  with  introduction  by  Donn  Bar¬ 
ber.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  superb  photographic 
illustrations  (many  full  page)  of  the  most  attractive 
estates  in  the  country,  both  large  and  small— houses 
interiors  and  gardens.  These  have  been  selected  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  foremost  architects  and  landscape  gar¬ 
deners.  For  those  about  to  build,  or  lay  out  their 
grounds,  this  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  practical 
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grounus,  tins  oook  is  a  veritable  mine  ot  practice 
suggestions;  and  it  is  just  as  invaluable  to  those  who  desire  to  redecorate  their 
homes  and  improve  their  gardens.  It  is  a  sumptuous  ornament  for  any  library. 

Bound  in  handsome  cloth,  with  gold  and  ink  stamping,  226  pages,  frontis¬ 
piece  in  colors.  This  book  weighs  over  4  pounds,  and  costs  35  cents  to 
mail.  It  was  made  to  be  worth  $10.00,  and  even  at  this  price  is  the  best  x 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  /& 

Special  Offer  ;  Cut  off  the  coupon,  sign  your  name 
—  ~  and  address  and  mail  it  to  us, 

WITHOUT  MONEY.  We  will  immediately  ship  / 
you  “American  Country  Homes  and  Their  Gar-  /  '  ' 

dens”  and  copy  of  current  issue  of  “House 
and  Garden.”  If  the  book  and  magazine 
are  satisfactory,  remit  $5.00  within  5 
days,  or  return  the  book  at  our 
expense. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

1006  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


The  Spell  of  Sweet 

NABISCO 

From  the  moment  that  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers 
first  melt  upon  your  tongue,  the  sweet  Nabisco  charm 
enchants  you.  Some  say  it  is  the  work  of  an  elfin 
sprite  who  is  supposed  to  grace  all  occasions  where 


SUGAR 

WAFERS 


are  served.  The  real  and  better  explanation  is  that  these 
renowned  dessert  confections  derive  their  mystic  charm 
from  their  own  incomparable  purity  and  goodness. 

In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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President  Roosevelt  says: 

“/ heartily  approve  of  the  movement  to  make  the 

(  jk 

birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  National  Park , 

m  ft 

so  that  the  building  in  which  he  was  born  may  be 

\L_ ,  JKJ 

preserved  to  illustrate  the  real  conditions  of  his 

birth  and  childhood.  *  * 

Wk 

Lincoln's  memory ,  like  Washington's ,  is  one  of 

the  hallowed  and  priceless  heritages  of  all  our 

people.  I  am  glad  that  the  scheme  of  pres- 

ervation  contemplates  an  appeal  to  individual 

Americans.’’*  ****** 

Join  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  ! 

This  Association,  composed  of  more  than  20,000  patriotic  American  men  and 
women,  asks  you  individually,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  cherishes 
and  reveres  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  to  fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  to-day. 

The  Lincoln  Birthplace  Farm  and  the  old  cabin  have  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  wished  to  exploit  them  for  private  gain,  and  it  remains  for  you, 
as  one  of  the  American  people,  to  take  your  part  in  the  work  of  making  this  farm 
a  Lincoln  National  Park — an  enduring  patriotic  memorial  to  a  great  citizen. 

No  large  contribution  is  desired  or  will  be  accepted.  This  is  to  be  a  work 
of  the  whole  people.  Every  contributor  will  be  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Association,  without  liability  to  any  further  dues  or  assessments. 

Send  any  amount  you  can  afford  from  25  cents  to  $25.00 

It  is  not  the  amount,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  that  counts. 

As  soon  as  your  contribution  is  received,  a  handsomely  engraved  membership 
Certificate  will  be  mailed  you,  having  on  it  your  name,  a  portrait  of  Lincoln,  the 
autographs  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Seal  of  the  Association. 

Your  name  will  also  be  entered  in  the  Permanent  Catalogue  to  be  kept  in  a 
place  of  honor  at  the  park.  The  amount  of  your  contribution  will  not  be  made  public. 

Join  the  Association  to-day!  Help  to  make  this  the  greatest  of  our 
national  memorials. 

THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treasurer  74  Broadway,  New  York 


Joseph  W.  Folk,  Pres. 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
Henry  Watterson 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Edward  M.  Shepard 
August  Belmont 
William  H.  Taft 


Board  of  Trustees 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treas. 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
Norman  Hapgood 
Ida  M.  Tarbeil 
Horace  Porter 
William  T.  Jerome 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Sec. 
Charles  A.  Towne 
Samuel  L.  Clemens 
Albert  Shaw.; 

Thomas  Hastings 
Robert  J.  Collier 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY,  Treasurer  74  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosed  find . as  my  contribution  to  the  Lincoln  Farm  Fund. 

Please  send  certificate  to 

Name . - . 

Address . 


CUMULATIVE  EVIDENCE  PROVES  THE 

OLDSMOBILE 

the  car  that  does  things— the  car  for  any  exploit— for  touring,  for  hill-climbing,  for  general  utility. 

The  Oldsmobile  Model  “A”  Touring  Car  for  1907 — a  thoroughly  tested  car,  built  along  the  successful 
lines  of  Model  ‘  ‘S”  for  1906,  but  with  greater  horse-power,  greater  capacity  and  more  finished  qualities. 

The  conclusive  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  these  cars  continues  to  accumulate.  Can  you  get 
away  from  the  following  convincing  facts: 


The  Hill-Climbing  Ability — Again  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  recent  record  climb 
up  Twin  Peaks,  San  Francisco.  Here 
Model  “A”  not  only  sets  a  new  mark 
of  2  minutes  29  seconds,  cutting  1  min¬ 
ute  1  second  from  the  record,  but  was 
the  first  and  only  car  to  ever  make  the 
run  to  the  highest  apex. 

Motor  Endurance  —  Again  demon¬ 
strated  on  November  20  at  Cleveland, 
when  Model  “A”  completed  a  100-hour 
non-stop  run.  A  copy  of  sworn  state¬ 
ments  giving  details  of  this  run  will  be 
sent  to  those  interested  on  request. 

Touring  Quality — Demonstrated  on 
the  350-mile  non-stop  run  made  by 
Model  “A”  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  14  hours  and  12 
minutes,  actual  running  time.  This  run 
was  made  on  the  high  gear.  When  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  reached  the  car  was  driven  to 


the  top  of  Vine  Street  Hill,  still  on  the 
high  gear.  The  car  which  made  this  re¬ 
markable  demonstration  of  touring  and 
hill-climbing  ability  was  taken  fresh 
from  the  factory  and  represented  the 
average  run  of  stock  cars. 

Roadability — Demonstrated  by  the  75- 
mile  run  from  New  York  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  over  difficult  hills  and  trying 
road  conditions,  with  the  high-speed 
lever  sealed  in.  Also  in  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.,  run,  and  the  St.  Catharines 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  high-speed-lever- 
sealed-in  run. 

If  you  are  an  Oldsmobile  owner  send 
us  your  name,  address,  number  of 
model  and  date  of  purchase,  and  we 
will  send  you  regularly  the  Oldsmobile 
News  Letter,  a  weekly  publication  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Oldsmobile 
enthusiasts. 


For  further  reasons 

odd rpcc  Tlf*nt  ( 


Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Member  of 
A.L.A.M. 


Four  5x5  inch  cylinders. 
Mechanically  operated  valves  all 
on  the  same  side  of  the  engine. 
Crankshaft  cut  from  solid  block 
of  special  chrome  nickel  steel. 
Storage  battery  ignition  with 
auxiliary  battery  for  emergen¬ 
cies. 

Mechanical  oiling  with  sight 
feeds  to  all  main  bearings. 


Sliding  gear  transmission. 

I-beam  front  axle  forged  with¬ 
out  welding. 

Wheel  Pivots  of  chrome  nickel 
steel. 

Especially  powerful  brakes. 

Beautifully  finished  and  luxu¬ 
rious  in  all  appointments. 


Mark  XLIX  Standard  Touring  Model,  $4500 

Mark  XLV111  Standard  Touring  Model,  $3000 
Mark  XLIX  Limousine,  $5500 

Mark  XLVIII  Limousine,  $4200 

Immediate  Deliveries 

Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasolene 
Cars  and  Electric  Carriages  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


New  York  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134-136-138  West  39th  St. 
Chicago  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1339  1334  Michigan  Aye.  Boston  : 
The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St.  W  ashington  : 
Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave.  San  Francisco:  Middleton 
Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Member  A.  I..  A.  M. 
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Unrivalled  combina¬ 
tion  of  Power,  Speed 
and  Luxury, 


t 


HORSE-POWER 

- — or  over — acting 
on  a  2  ton  car,  and  the 
resultant  force  of  weight 
and  energy  grinding  and 
wrenching  the  tires  against  rough  road- 
surfaces  —  is  a  problem  that  requires 
extraordinary  quality  to  solve. 

Long-continued  tests  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  met  and  satisfied,  the 
country  over,  by  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER 

Racing  Type 

Its  shock  resisting  strength,  toughness, 
resiliency  and  wearing  qualities  are 
phenomenal.  The  tread  is  extra  heavy 
and  flat,  to  resist  skidding. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General'Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  Chicago,  III. 

NEW  YORK- 1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  — 1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.  102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO  717  Main  Street 
LONDON  26  City  Road 
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BAKER  ELECTRICS 

hold  every  record  for  distin=> 
guished  performance  among 

Electric  Vehicles  and  our 

1907  models  more  firmly 
establish  them  in  position 
to  maintain  their  supremacy. 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

our  latest  creation,  in  style  and 
finish  represents  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  carriage  build¬ 
er’s  art.  The  chassis  is  made  to 
carry  the  Queen  Victoria,  the  Run¬ 
about  or  Inside  Driven  Coupe  body, 
interchangeable  at  will,  in  a  few 
moments  and  with  slight  effort. 

The  price  is  no  greater  than  you 
are  asked  to  pay  for  cars  without 
its  high  grade  construction  and 
finish,  and  for  a  small  extra  sum 
you  can  supply  yourself  either 
with  a  racy  runabout  body  or  with 
a  coupe  body  for  winter  use. 

AMPLE  SPEED  AND  MILEAGE 
unite  with  other  advantages  to 
make  this  the  most  noteworthy 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  MODEL  on  our  interchangeable  chassis,  built  automobile  production  of  the 
to  carry  also  a  Runabout  or  Coupe  body,  as  d«  sired.  age. 

WE  CLAIM  that,  battery  for  battery,  cell  for  cell,  pate  for  plate,  weight  for  weight  and  tire  for  tire, 
BAKER  ELECTRICS  will  furnish  more  mileage  at  greater  speed  than  any  electric  vehicle  ever  made.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  BAKER  MOTOR  VEJHICLE  CO.  cITvelInd,  ohm 

Look  for  our  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Show,  Feb.  2nd  to  9tri — the  largest  space — in  the  center  of  the  Coliseum. 


Think  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  secrets,  the  con¬ 
tracts,  the  agreements 
that  you  intrust  to 
your  letter  paper. 

Use  a  paper  worthy 
of  such  confidence. 

©LB  H^RHIRE  MB 

“ Look  for  the  Water  Mar/e" 

is  as  deserving  as  we 
know  how  to  make  it. 

And  we  make  it  so 
good  that  we  have  to 
make  bond  paper  ex¬ 
clusively. 


You  should  have  the  Rook  of  Speci¬ 
men  which  shows  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  in  white  and  fourteen  colors, 
made  up  into  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms  as  actually  used  by 
prominent  houses.  IVrite  us  on 
your  letterhead. 


Hampshire  Paper 
Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Seeing 

California 

From  a  car  window  is  the  easy 
way — and  very  pleasant,  too. 

A  favorite  one-day  trip  is  that  over  the 
Kite-Shaped  Track  of  the  Santa 
Fe  between  Los  Angeles,  Redlands  and 
Riverside,  through  the  orange  groves  of 
Southern  California. 

To  reach  California  quickly,  take  the  luxurious 

California  Limited 

—  the  only  train  to  Southern  California,  via  any  line, 
exclusively  for  first-class  travel. 

Fred  Harvey  meal  service. 

En  route  visit  £or  booklets  of  tram  and  tr'P.  ask 

r-n  iouie  visit  .  Passenger  Department,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Rv.  System. 

Grand  Canyon  Ot  Arizona  .1117  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


METAL 


RAMSEY 
SIGNS 

are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers.  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn't  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


There  is  one  great  popular 
Alkaline  Dentifnce  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  used  by 
discriminating  people — 

SOZOD 

It  makes  strong  healthy  gums  and 
beautiful  teeth  that  guard  you  against 
many  of  the  ills  that  come  from  im¬ 
proper  digestion. 

For  best  results,  use  the  Sozodont 
Liquid  at  night,  before  retiring,  and  the 
Sozodont  Tooth  Powder  or  Sozodont 
Tooth  Paste  in  the  morning,  upon  aris¬ 
ing.  Remember  Sozodont  is  alkaline. 
We  condemn  acid  dentifrices  and 
:hose  filled  with  grit. 

Sozodont  for  sale  at  first  class 
toilet  counters  the  world  over 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City 
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EASILY  THE  BEST  CAR  MADE  IN  AMERICA 


Read  this  explanation  carefully 


Pcxferrf  Applied  For 


The  driving  axle  operates  through  the  tubular  upper 
extensions  of  the  supporting  I-beam  axle 


‘HERE  have  been  two  types  of  rear  axle — the  I-beam 
with  double  chain  drive,  and  the  floating  axle  with  shaft 
drive.  The  former  has  the  good  features  of  strength 
and  rigidity,  but  the  chain  dnve  is  objectionable.  The 
latter  permitted  the  shaft  drive,  but  was  lacking  in 
strength. 

Study  this  cut  and  see  how  the  De  Luxe  axle — found  in  The  Car 
De  Luxe  only — combines  the  good  features  of  both  I-beam  and  floating 
axle,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  all  the  objections  of  each,  a 
marvel  of  inventive  skill 
— the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  motor  car 
construction  since  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  vertical 
cylinders. 

The  portion  shown 
in  red  is  a  solid  nickel 
chrome  steel  forging, 

I-beam  section,  extending 
from  outside  to  outside  of 
rear  hubs,  supporting  the 
entire  weight  of  the  car. 

Resting  on  this 
forged  axle  at  the  center, 
where  it  is  curved  down¬ 
ward  to  permit  of  proper 
alignment  of  driving 
shafts,  is  the  differential 
case.  The  driving  shafts 
(A)  which  transmit  the 
power  from  the  differen¬ 
tial  to  the  rear  wheels,  extend  out  through  the  tubular  ends  of  the  I-beam 
axle  and  engage  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  The  clutch  section  and  the  axle 
are  one  solid  forging  of  nickel  chrome  steel.  This  clutch  section  a  flange 
5  3/i  inches  in  diameter,  has  teeth  in  its  periphery  (B)  (circumference) 
which  engage  corresponding  notches  in  the  hub  flanges  (C)  and  (D). 

Notice  that  the  brake-drum  and  hub-casting  are  in  one 
piece  (D)  on  which  the  ball  races  are  anchored,  taking  all  strain  off  the 
wheel  bolts.  Note,  also,  that  the  brake-drums  are  directly  over  the 
inside  ball  races,  so  that  in  braking  there  is  no  torsion  as  there  is  when  the 
brake-drum  is  inside  the  ball  races. 


H  indicates  a  cross  section 
of  main  side  frame 


NOTE 


Covering  the  drive  shafts  between  the  differential  and  the  inside 
shoulder  of  the  I-beam  axle,  are  compression  sleeves  (E),  which  at  their 
outer  ends  abut  against  the  shoulder  in  the  I-beam  axle  and  at  their  inner 
ends  are  threaded  into  a  thimble  (F)  having  connection  with  the  differ¬ 
ential  housing. 

That  is  the  construction  of  the  new  De  Luxe  rear  axle — found  on 
The  Car  De  Luxe  only. 

Now  see,  in  addition  to  its  strength,  how  convenient  it  is.  The 
differential  housing  is  divided  horizontally  and  the  upper  half  may  be 

removed  and  the  differ¬ 
ential  taken  out  without 
in  the  least  weakening 
the  axle  on  which  the  car 
rests.  Then,  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  hub  cap  (G)  the 
drive-shafts  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  without  taking  the 
wheels  off  the  axle  or 
disturbing  the  bearing 
adjustments,  the  car  still 
resting  firmly  on  the 
I-beam  axle. 

That  is  one  feature 
of  The  Car  De  Luxe 

— a  car  that  is  luxurious 
in  every  detail.  Every¬ 
thing  that  enters  into  its 
construction  is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  of  the 
best  construction  both  as 
regards  materials  and 
methods  and  workmanship.  Nickel  chrome  steel  is  used  throughout  in 
every  place  where  its  strength  can  serve  to  advantage.  The  entire 
frame  is  of  this  material.  . 

The  bearings  are  of  the  famous  imported  Hess- Bright  type 
positively  the  best  and  most  costly  bearings  made. 

The  transmission,  the  motor,  the  lubrication  and  ignition  systems, 
the  radiator — each  combines  the  best  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  valuable,  with  many  new  and  important  improvements. 

All  are  explained  in  our  new  catalog  which  is  now  ready.  Send 
for  a  copy. 


THE  DE  LUXE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


New  York  Motor  Sales  Co.,  1771  Broadway 
Boston— H.  C.  Stratton  &  Co.,  Colonial  Bldg. 
Detroit— Motor  Sales  Co.,  251  Jefferson  Ave. 


AGENCIES : 


Chicago  The  McDuffee  Automobile  Co.,  1 501-3-5  Michigan  Ave. 

St.  Louis  -  Lakedel  Automobile  Co.,  ^  1 43-45  Delmar  Blvd 
Los  Angeles — Pacific  Automobile  Co.t  1028  South  Main  St. 

The  Car  De  Luxe  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Automobile  Show.  Feb.  2  to  9 


THE  GRAND  OPES  iiC'T  PAT. 


Everywhere  and  Always- 
“It's  a  Packard” 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Four  vertical  cylinders.  30  horse-power.  Sliding- 

gear,  roller-bearing  transmission.  Direct  shaft  drive.  Three  speeds  and  reverse.  Autocar 
Clutch— floating-disc,  fly-wheel  clutch.  Extra  long  springs.  Pressed  steel  frame.  112"  wheel 
base.  “I”-beam  front  axle.  Autocar  Control — spark  and*  throttle  grips  in  steer ing  wheel. 

More  power,  greater  strength,  increased  wheel  base, 
roomier  body,  longer  springs,  and  snappier  style ;  together 
with  the  higher  efficiency  obtained  by  three-point  unit 
suspension  of  power  plant :  these  are  the  notable  changes 
over  the  nineteen’- six  model 

Limousine  and  Landaulet 
for  immediate  delivery  $3500 

AUTOCARS  are  sold  with  standard 
warranty  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M. 

it  Write  for  The 

Autocar  Book ,  — 


The  most  highly  developed  motor-car  in  the 
world.  The  absolute  standard  in  runabouts. 

Two  horizontal-opposed  cylin- 
ft  ders:  12  h.-p.  Motor  under 

v  hood.  Direct  shaft  drive. 

\  Sliding-gear,  ball-bear- 

\  i  n  g  transmis-  i 

^  si  on.  Three  m 
l  speeds  Mm 
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Wonder  of  Wonders 
in  Typewriter  Building 


‘ The  Good  of  the  Old  the  Best  of  the  New ” 

The  durability,  the  light  touch,  the  easy  action  of  the  old  style 
“Basket  Type”  Typewriter  are  united  with  perfect  visible  writing. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  wherever  the  Fox  Typewriter  is  placed  it 
creates  a  sensation.  Every  feature  which  past  experience  ha? 
proved  as  essential  to  the  durable  typewriter  is  retained  and  com¬ 
bined  with  it  is  every  late  idea  in  typewriter  construction. 

-  Here  They  Are  - 


Complete  Visible  Writing 
'Tabulator 
Two-color  Ribbon 
Automatic  Ribbon  Action 
Aluminum  Key  Lever 


Wide  Type  Bar  Bearing 
Interchangeable  Carriages 
Detachable  Platen 
Line  Lock 
Speed  Escapement 


These  are  the  features  a  typewriter  must  have  to  equal  the  Fox. 

Buy  any  typewriter  without  them  and  you  do  not  get  value  for  your 
money.  We  solicit  the  privilege  of  a  demonstration  in  your  office. 

Catalogue  explaining  machine  in  detail  mailed  on  request 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Office:  470  FRONT  STREET,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Take  Them  To 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 


A  trip  for  all  the  family — costs  no  more  than  staying  at  home — education  for 
your  children,  recreation  for  yourself.  The  invigorating  sea  air  is  a  better 
tonic  than  ever  druggiit  compounded.  A  glorious  trip  when  made  on  the 
mammoth  steamships  "MINNESOTA11  and  "DAKOTA,"  operated  by  the 


Great  Northern  Steamship  Co 


between  Seattle,  Japan  and  China.  Built  to  meet  all  requirements  of  firSl- 
classTrans-Pacific  travel, equipment  and  service  appeal  to  particular  passen¬ 
gers.  The  children’s  padded  play-room  and  the  eletfric  laundry  are 
features  not  to  be  overlooked.  Write  for  folder  descriptive  of  trip. 

A.  L.  Craig,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  A.  Ross,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Passenger  Agt.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
k  W.  C.  Thorn,  Trav.  Pass’r  Agt.,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago  ^ 

C.  W.  Pitts,  Gen’l  Agt.,  220  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  Mf 

W.  M.  Lowrie,  Gen’l  Eastern  Agent 
r  379  Broadway,  New  York  its  ’  |L 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE 


ADVERTISES  ENTS 


PLEASE  SI  E  N  T  IO  N 


COLLIER’S 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5$  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD.  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION.  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1907 


^  HELP  WANTED 

Igg^LBUSINESS^ 

PPi 

iSbltOUTlMTIK' 

AUTOMOBILES  ^  I 

SU  N  DR1  ES  i ®|: 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY.  An  in- 
valuable  leaflet  for  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  RailWay.  It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Glenham,  Walworth  County, 
South  Dakota,  to  Butte,  Montana.  Sent  to  any  address 
for  two  cent  stamp  by  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent.  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
381  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORMOND  BEACH,  PRIDE  OF  CALIFORNIA  COAST. 
A  growing  beach  resort  and  commercial  city.  Lots  $100 
up  now,  will  soon  double,  $10  cash  and  $10  monthly.  Buy 
while  values  are  low.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book  and  free 
Map  today.  High  class  agents  wanted  to  form  California 
Clubs.  Bank  References.  Perfect  Title  Guaranteed.  Emil 
Firth,  317  West  Fourth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MOOSE  JAW  REALTY  PAYS.  Typical  thriving 
Western  city.  We  sell  Westmore  Annex  lots;  limited 
number  at  $40,  corners  $45  and  $50.  Terms  $5  down,  $3 
monthly.  No  interest.  Taxes  1907  paid.  Remit  today 
for  best  lot  unsold.  State  full  name  and  occupation. 
Loney  &  Manley,  Drawer  1071,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  bound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  We  put  small  investor’s  money  with 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  Write  us  at  once. 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  Western  Canada?  This  great 
country  has  opportunities  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
We  are  not  a  selling  agency ;  we  want  to  send  you  free  maps, 
booklets,  etc.  Address  Dept.  “  B,”  Western  Canadian 
Information  Bureau,  1214  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE  LANDS  produce  3,000  tons 
per  acre.  Net  profits,  $1.00  per  ton.  A  safe  investment 
for  any  one  and  any  amount  can  be  made  through  R.  L. 
Kimbrough,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennessee. 


VIRGINIA  Farms  $500.  Including  new  3-room  cottage 
and  25  acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Oakdale 
Tract,  Waverly,  Va.  Midway  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
Finest  climate,  water  and  markets.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.&  I. 
Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Box  C.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


RELIABLE  INFORMATION  regarding  Michigan  fruit, 
stock  and  farm  lands.  Maps  and  illustrated  books  free; 
full  of  good  reasons  warranting  your  investigation.  S. 
S.  Thorpe,  Suite  4,  McMullen  Bldg.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


[SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 
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POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


BEAUTIFUL  8  COLOR  POST  CARDS.  Send  10  cents 
for  12  views  of  any  section  of  the  United  States,  and  Wil 
son's  Club  Plan.  How  to  obtain  1000  Colored  Post  Cards 
Wilson  Post  Card  Store,  266  A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


/^[STAMPS,  COINS 
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COLLECT  Stamps  for  amusement  and  instruction.  1907 
Price  List  and  2  Unused  French  Pictorial  Stamps  Free.  155 
all  different  10c.  Pocket  Album  5c.  1000  hinges  5c.  Approv¬ 
al  Sheets  also  sent.  50$  commission.  Largest  Stock  in  U.  S. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  93  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  16,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FF1CE  SUPPLIES 

CLEARANCE  SALE.  Remingtons,  Densmores,  Jewetts, 
Blickensderfers,  Williams,  $12.50.  Postals,  Hammonds, 
$10.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  $35.00.  Orders  filled  or  money 
back.  Standard  Typewriter  Exch.,  Suite  10,  231  B’way,  N.  Y. 


GET  a  time-saving,  brain-resting  “Locke  Adder.”  Costs 
but  $5;  does  more  work  than  machines  costing  hundreds. 
Absolutely  accurate  and  durable.  Capacity,  999,999,999. 
Booklet  free.  C.  E.  Locke  Mfg.  Co.,  24  C  Stf,  Kensett,  la. 


FACTORY  REBUILT  NO.  2  OLIVER  TYPEWRITERS 
$45.  Equal  to  new:  fully  guaranteed.  Send  $5  and  we  will 
ship  machine,  balance  payable  upon  examination.  Model 
Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


WATCHES.  JEWE 

L  RY 
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SILVERWARE 

DIAMONDS — CASH  OR  TERMS.  Lowest  prices  in 
America.  Goods  sent  on  approval  for  consideration  or 
comparison.  No  C.  O.  D.  business — everything  direct, 
confidential  and  business-like.  If  you  prefer  to  distribute 
the  expenditure  for  a  diamond  over  a  series  of  months, 
you  can  do  it  on  your  plain  promise  to  pay.  Our  advt.  in 
Collier’s  is  evidence  of  our  reliability— plenty  more  if  you 
want  it.  We  have  fine  goods,  low  prices  and  convenient 
terms  for  reliable  persons.  Let  us  write  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  a  plain  envelope.  Junes  &  Dreyer,  269  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Fine  Watches,  too. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 
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CLERICAL  MEN:  High  grade  positions  for  Book¬ 
keepers,  Cost  Clerks,  Stenographers,  Credit  Men  and 
Office  Assistants  at  $1000-$5000.  Write  us  today  stating 
age  and  experience.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN,  can  easily  make  $10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 
Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 


LEARN  Piano  Tuning.  $18  to  $35  weekly,  by  our  New 
“Dictation”  Method.  80  graduates  placed  in  1906.  Chiek- 
ering’s  methods  and  teachers.  Course  inexpensive.  Cata¬ 
log  A  free.  Boston  School  of  Piano  Tuning,  Boston,  Mass. 


SONG-POEMS  AND  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  ON  ROY¬ 
ALTY,  INTRODUCED  AND  POPULARIZED.  Music 
written  or  perfected.  Send  MSS.  Copyright  secured. 
Popular  Music  Pub.  Co.,  355  Enterprise  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


I  N  V  E  S  T  M  E 


FOR  SALE,  6$  FIRST  MORTGAGES,  in  amounts  from 
$300.00  to  $20,000.00  on  property  around  New  York  City, 
principal  and  interest  guaranteed.  E.  Herrich  Realty 
Co.,  15  East  125th  St.,  New  York. 


INVESTORS  CAN,  with  perfect  safety,  increase  income 
over  Eastern  investments  by  buying  California  securities  or 
mortgages.  Write  to  Western  Mortgage  Co.,  215  Delta 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Reference,  Occidental  Bank 


SAFER  THAN  A  SAVINGS  BANK.  An  investment 
safer  than  a  savings  bank,  paying  four  or  five  times  as 
much  income.  Secured  on  Real  Estate  worth  twice  the 
investment  can  be  sold  all  cash  or  on  time  payment; 
shares  $10  each;  good  agents  wanted.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  Texas  Land.  Timber  &  Development 
Co.,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIFL  INSURANCE  MEN  and  others,  why  not  supple¬ 
ment  your  income  by  selling  the  “Square  Deal”  Disability 
Policy,  covering  every  accident  and  every  illness  in  full;  no 
casualty  insurance  education  is  necessary.  Responsible 
representatives  wanted  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Liberal  terms.  The  Philadelphia 
Casualty  Co.  $300,000  Capital.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  If  you  want  a  per¬ 
manent  money-making  business  of  your  own,  write  to-day 
for  our  beautiful  free  sample  outfit  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book  for  taking  orders  for  our  fine  made-to-measure 
clothing.  No  investment  required — we  back  you  with  our 
money.  You  can  easily  earn  from  $900  to  $2,000  a  year. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  157  Y  Harrison  Street, 
Chicago. 


SELL  TO  IMMEDIATE  PURCHASER  50  H.  P.  Gobron- 
Brillie,  brand  new,  four  speeds  and  reverse.  Seat  seven. 
Cost  $8,500,  sell  for  $7,500.  Explanation  on  request.  Baron 
Edouard  de  Wardener,  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD,  the  best  shock  absorber. 
Makes  your  car  immune  from  rough  road  conditions.  Ap¬ 
plicable  and  necessary  on  any  car.  Full  set  ready  to  attach, 
$60.  Dept.  C,  Hartford  Suspension  Co.,  67  Vestry  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  May  bury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AUTO  PROPS.  Get  the  Garlick;  saves  tires,  fits  any 
machine.  Give  height  of  axle  from  floor.  With  adjust¬ 
able  jack  attachment  price  $3.50  for  set  of  four;  without 
attachment  $2.  Garlick  Auto  Prop  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  Many  make  $2,000  a  year. 
You  have  the  same  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order  Business 
at  home.  We  tell  you  how.  Money  coming  in  daily. 
Very  good  profits.  Everything  furnished.  Write  at  once 
for  our  “Starter”  and  free  particulars.  C.  W.  Krueger 
Co.,  155  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SALES  MANAGER,  and  sal<  smen  in  all  localities  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  course  of  instruction  for  salesmen,  merchants, 
clerks  and  professional  men.  Right  salaries  for  the 
right  men.  Goin  Schools  of  Salesmanship,  Dahlgren,  Ill. 


HANSEN’S  Automobile  Gauntlets,  perfect  fitting,  soft 
and  pliable.  Black,  $1.50  and  $2.50;  Tan  Horse,  $2.50. 
Sent  postpaid.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list.  State  size 
of  kid  glove.  O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


[BOOKS  <">*  PERIODICALS! 


ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, S27 Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  SELL  A  SECRET  PROCESS 
VARNISH,  or  full  line  on  a  commission  basis.  Desirable 
territory  open.  Address  McNamara  Varnish  Works, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ELECTRIC  PIANOS,  $290.00  ;  Electric  Banjos,  $175.00; 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  with  15  records,  15J4  in.  disc,  $27.50. 
All  with  slots,  good  money-makers.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Continental  Novelty  Cp.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


BARGAINS  IN  COAL  LANDS  in  the  famous  Birming- 
ha-m,  Ala.,  district.  Pine  and  hardwood  lands  in  Ala.  and 
Miss.  Ride  on  the  tide  now  flowing  Southward.  Address 
Isthmian  Coal  &  Trading  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  the  Brokers’  and  Promoters’  Handbook.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  booklet  mailed  free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.,  112  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


MR.  MANUFACTURER,  your  goods  will  find  large  sales 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  if  intelligently  handled.  I  know  how 
and  where  to  sell  them.  Wide  experience;  high  references. 
W.  A.  Winsboro,  Jr.,  723  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEEP  BREATHING — How,  When  and  Where.  A  64- 
page  illustrated  book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address  P.  von  Boeckmann,  R.  S.,  904  Bristol 
Building,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  12  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  200  miniature  reproductions  (some 
in  color)  of  the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  Frost.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414 
West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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$125.00  BUYS  A  CASH  REG  ISTER  which  does  the  same 
work  as  other  machines  costing  twice  as  much.  We  sell 
through  your  jobber  or  direct  from  the  factory.  No 
agents’  commissions  or  expenses  are  added  to  the  price  of 
a  Hailwood  Register.  Soda  and  Cigar  Registers  as  low  as 
$60.00.  Write  for  descriptive  matter.  The  Hailwood 
Cash  Register  Co.,  121  Yale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WANTED.  Merchants  and  agents  to  take  orders  for 
our  fine  line  of  Custom-made  Suits,  Trousers  and  Over¬ 
coats.  Large  line  of  samples  on  cards  arranged  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  unique  manner  furnished  free  to  those  who 
can  do  business.  Liberal  concessions  and  terms  given. 
Write  at  once  for  information  and  territory.  A.  L. 
Singer  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 


5  PER  CENT  ON  SAVINGS  with  security  absolutely 
assured.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  guaranteed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  Real  Estate  deposited  with 
one  of  the  biggest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  Money 
withdrawable  at  any  time  without  loss  of  interest.  Write 
for  booklet.  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co.,  1052 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  NOVELTY  SOLIC¬ 
ITORS.  We  want  good  men  in  the  U.  S.  References 
necessary.  We  have  a  new  idea  in  novelty  advertising  that 
will  interest  the  advertiser  looking  for  distinctive  publicity. 
Our  line  is  absolutely  new  and  will  not  conflict  with  any 
other.  Art  Panel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED  A  LIVE  AGENT  in  every  town  to  sell  men’s 
high  grade  made  to  measure  clothes.  Suits  made  in  the 
latest  styles  to  retail  at  $12.50  to  $30.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Folder  of  40  beautiful  samples  sent  free.  No 
connection  with  any  other  firm.  Peerless  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany,  153  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


FOUR  PER  CENT  on  savings.  This  bank  is  backed  by 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  sound,  conservative  bank. 
A  good  bank  for  your  savings  account.  Write  for  the  book. 
The  Union  Savings  Bank,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbuigh.  Pa. 
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GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS.  Thousands  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  be  made;  examinations  soon  in  every  state;  cir¬ 
cular  33-40,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  positions,  salaries, 
sample  questions,  etc.,  sent  free  by  National  Correspond¬ 
ence  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  Patent  Pants  Pres^er.  Quickly 
clamped  on  any  trousers.  Four  long  slender  spring  steel 
blades  press  the  creases  while  you  sleep.  Complete,  prepaid, 
$1.00.  G.  E.  Proctor  Co.,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


EGGS  !  !  REMEMBER  !  !  Winter  Eggs,  Leghorn  or 
Barred  Rocks  hatch  valuable  winter  layers.  Settings,  15. 
Two  dollars.  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  F.  C.  Perkins,  655 
Prospect  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$20  A  WEEK— EXPENSES  ADVANCED.  Man  or 
woman  wanted  by  manufacturer  to  travel  and  appoint 
agents  for  household  necessities.  Special  offer  for  home 
work  and  part  time.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Franklin,  229  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SQUEEZIE  EASY  Floor  Cleaner  sells  everywhere  on 
sight.  Every  housewife  knows  she  needs  it.  Big  profit  to 
agents.  Many  make  $10  a  day.  Good  agents  more.  Write 
for  territory.  E.  Hilker,  375  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BIG  SELLER  FOR  AGENTS.  Fair  Handy  Hat  Fast¬ 
eners  don’t  make  holes  in  hat,  hold  better  than  4  hat  pins. 
Will  mail  sample  for  25c.  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  332  Fifth  St., 
Racine,  Wis. 


$100  PER  MONTH  SALARY,  PAID  WEEKLY.  Ener¬ 
getic  man  in  each  county  to  represent  Hardware  Depart¬ 
ment.  Established  business.  Expense  money  in  advance. 
The  Columbia  House,  F  H  12,  Chicago. 


WOMEN  AGENTS.  Make  big  money  in  your  spare  time. 
Something  every  woman  needs.  Liberal  commissions 
to  introduce;  you  can  make  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Write 
at  once.  Parisian  Mfg.  Co.,  722-24  N.  18th  St.,  St.  Louis. 


AGENTS  MAKE  100%  to  240%  PROFIT.  Secure  the  ex¬ 
clusive  selling  right  in  your  territory  for  Xclsbyfar,  a  2'»c. 
article  that  sells  in  every  home.  Write  at  once.  The 
Eastern  Ointment  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Providence,  R.  I. 


AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’ credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS.  New  hand  power  sharpener,  with  Car¬ 
borundum  wheel.  Sharpens  tools  and  knives.  Big  profits, 
exclusive  territory  and  commission  on  reorders.  Sum 
A.  Newman,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AGENTS,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  moncs 
vou  can  make  selling  hammocks?  We  ship  direct  from 
factory.  You  get  all  the  profit.  Send  for  catalog!:. 
Glenwood  Hammock  Mills,  114  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Ma- 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  in  the  U.S.  to  sell  our 
seeds.  Big  commissions  and  splendid  premiums.  Wri 
to-day  for  particulars  and  catalogue.  Great  Northei  n 
Seed  Company,  Dept.  45,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISE 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOM 
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RELIANCE  Wrappers,  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  Wash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DAC-T-RA  EYEGLASS  CLIP  Curves  to  conform  to 
Nature’s  lines  to  give  you  relief  from  slipping,  tilting, 
falling  eyeglasses  (velvet  grip).  Patented,  manufactured, 
and  sold  only  by  Dachtera  Bros.,  Opticians,  312  Madison 
Ave.,  near  42d  St.,  New  York.  Circular  F  on  application. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER’S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
had  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall  ?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  ready  for  you  to  frame.  Send 
12  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  200  miniature  reproductions 
(some  in  color)  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens 
Co.,  41f  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


* E DUCAT  IONA  L 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  taught 
t  home.  Prepared  and  directed  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer,  Ph.D., 
‘resident  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text 
nooks  furnished.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
-  he  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
eeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
vest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
I'A'TS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  COMBINED.  With  it 
2  quarts  of  oil  hatches  and  raises  50  chicks.  Price  $7.50. 
Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  701,  Elmira,  New  York. 


YACHT 5  and  BOATS* 
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CANOES  with  “Old  Town  Canoe”  Name  Plate  are 
light,  strong,  speedy,  graceful,  handsome  in  finish  and 
lines.  Quality  and  correctness  of  models  guaranteed. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Agencies  all  large 
cities.  Old  Town  Canoe  Co.,  75  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Me. 


ARCH ITECTS 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WE  SELL  Metal  Roofing,  corrugated,  V  crimped  and  pat¬ 
ent,  galvanized  or  painted,  straight  from  our  factory  to  you 
at  factory  prices.  All  roofing  guaranteed.  Ask  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  No.  R  65.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY 


MURRAY  CORLISS  ENGINES  SAVE  STEAM.  Steam 
is  coal  and  coal  is  cash.  We  furnish  power  plants  com¬ 
plete.  Send  for  catalogue  58.  Murray  Iron  Works, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


i  S  EEDS  -a  PLANTS  ' 


BUCKBEE’S  FULL  OF  LIFE  SEEDS.  Write  to-day 
for  free  Seed  and  Plant  Guide.  Tells  how  and  what  to 
plant.  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford  Seed  Farms,  Farm  241, 
Rockford,  III. 


Gr&yMotons 

$gpo 


A  Wonderful  Boat 
Motor  for  Speed,  Pleasure 
&  Working  Boats 

This  engine  is  remarkably  free  from  complica¬ 
tions,  is  clean  and  simple  in  appearance,  and 
is  light  and  well  proportioned  for  strength 
and  service,  as  well  as  obviating  all  unneces¬ 
sary  weight. 

The  main  bearings  are  very  long— 4K  in.  on 
4  h.  p.  engines,  with  crank  shaft  1/a  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter.  These  bearings  are  made  of  the  highest 
grade  Babbitt  metal,  fitted  on  a  mandrel  and 
reamed  to  a  perfect  fit  on  the  shaft. 

The  shaft,  as  well  as  connecting  rods,  are  made 
of  drop  forgings  made  from  a  special  die  for 
each  engine. 

Pistons  are  made  on  an  automatic  piston  ma¬ 
chine,  and  fitted  perfectly  on  a  grinder. 

Piston  rings  are  large,  turned  eccentric, 
ground  on  a  magnetic  grinder  to  perfect  fit. 

The  commutator  is  elevated  and  gear-driven, 
and  was  adopted  after  a  most  exhaustive  test,  as 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  commutator  that 
could  be  found  for  this  motor. 

Every  part  of  the  motor  is  accessible  and 
easily  examined. 

A  hand  hole  in  the  side  of  the  crank  cham¬ 
ber  enables  quick  examination  of  connecting 
rod  bearings. 

The  carburetor  is  of  float  feed  type,  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  design,  noiseless,  enabling  the  engine 
to  be  run  at  the  greatest  possible  latitude  of 
speed,  and  getting  greatest  economy  in  the 
use  of  gasoline. 

Ball  bearing  thrusts  on  all  engines.  A  spe¬ 
cial  device  for  lubricating  the  connecting  rod 
bearing  on  the  shaft,  taking  the  oil  directly  to 
the  crank  pin. 

Made  in  1,  2  and  4 
cylinder  engines  up  to 
40  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Gray  Motor  Co. 

21  Lieb  St. 

DETROIT 
MICH, 
u.  s.  A. 


THE  REPAIR  STORY 

is  DIFFERENT  WHEN  YOU  HAVE 

A  CHANNON  Kit 


When  the  supreme  test  comes — it  is  not  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  you  do  not  have  the  necessary  tool  to 
make  the  repair,  or  have  a  tool  break  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  moment. 

PERFECTION 

is  what  we  claim  for  our  kits.  They  are  practical 
outfits,  and  every  tool  is  the  best  and  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  — All  sizes  and  prices. — 


Let  us  send  you  our  Auto  Kit  Booklet. 

It’s  interesting. 

H.Channon  Company. 
Chicago. 

TO  DEALERS:  We  have  a  lucrative  proposition. 


Save  $50 


On  a  Typewriter 
Our  Big  Annual  Clear¬ 
ance  Sale  now  in  prog¬ 
ress-astounding  bargains  in  Slightly-used 
Typewriters — been  operated  just  enough  to 
put  them  in  perfect  running  order.  Better 
i  than  new — Shipped  on  approval  for  exami¬ 
nation  and  test.  Judge  the  quality  for 
yourself.  450  brand  new  Visible  Sholes  Ma¬ 
chines,  built  to  sell  for  $95— only  $45  each.  Remingtons,  $‘20  to  $75. 
Smith-Premiers,  $25  to  $75.  Caligraphs,  $10  to  $30.  We  rent  all 
makes  $3.00  per  Ylypa  Send  quick  while  sale  is  on  for  free  Bargain 
month  and  up.  kl  CC  Catalogue  and  save  big  money.  Write  todav. 
Rockwell-Barnes  Co.,  1852  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRACTICAL  SHORT-STORY  COURSE 

including  lessons  on  plot,  methods  of  narration,  style,  etc.,  with 
special  study  of  the  demands  of  present-day  magazines.  Taught  by 
mail.  Practice  work  with  every  lesson.  Experienced  magazine 
writer  in  charge.  Also— NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  COURSE 
by  mail,  in  society,  club,  musical,  art  and  other  woman’s  work  on 
a  newspaper.  First  newspaper  lesson  10  cents. 

Newspaper  and  Literary  Training  School,  Toledo,  0. 

No.  707  National  Union  Bldg.,  Huron  St. 

Our  Literary  Information  Bureau,  as  an  introductory  offer,  will 
answer  three  questions  on  any  branch  of  writing,  if  you  send 
stamped  envelope  with  25c.  and  names  of  three  friends  who  write. 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’llRAItA  St  ItltOCK.  Pat.  Attj'i..  918  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1907 


.  .  Drawn  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell 

Full-Page  in  color  by  Frederic  Remington 


“VALENTINES.”  Cover  Design  . 

THE  HOWL  OF  THE  WEATHER  . 

EDITORIALS . 

WALL  STREET  PAINTS  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  FENCED  IN  ...  Willis  J.  Abbot 

Illustrated  with  Cartoon  and  Photographs 

THE  CHANGING  SENATE.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  .... 
A  THIRTY-DAY  RECORD  OF  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  .... 

Double- Page  of  Photographs 

MEXICO  WILL  CONTROL  HER  RAILROADS . 


THE  UNAVAILABLE  OPULENCE  OF  IRBY  TUEL.  Story. 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH.  Illustrated  with  a  Photograph 


Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 
Arthur  Ruhl 


PHOTOGRAPHS  . 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING 


Illustrated  with  Cartoons  by  F.  T.  Richards 
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10  Cents  per  Copy 


$5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &:  Son,  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1907  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16,  1905,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address  -Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 
KATE  UPSON  CLARK 
CARRIE  MAY  ASHTON 
HILDA  RICHMOND 
CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK 
MARYT  R.  P.  HATCH 


MARIA  PARLOA 
AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 
MARY  A.  DENISON 
ELIZA  R.  PARKER 
CLARA  AUGUSTA 
EBEN  E.  REXFORD 


MARION  HARLAND 
VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND 
HELEN  M.  WINSLOW 
FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 
AMELIA  E.  BARR 
ELLEN  F.  WYCKOFF 


Our  Chaperon 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
A  Romantic  Dream 
By  Amanda  M.  Douglas 
Ephriam’s  Celebration 
By  Josiah  Allen's  Wife 
Love  in  a  Motor  Car 
By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 
Love,  or  the  Right 
By  Bertha  M.  Clay 
A  Good  Little  Thing 
By  Harriet  Irving 
Hetty’s  Memories 
By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


A  Sparrow’s  Nest 
By  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Dr.  Ransom’s  Prescription 
By  Marion  Harland 
The  Manuverin’  of  Mrs.  Sybert 
By  Ella  Higginson 
Buttered  Parsnips 
By  Rose  Terry  Cooke 
A  Christmas  Feast 
By  G.  A.  Henty 
Ma  Jarvis’s  New  Bunnet 
By  Mary  Kyle  Dallas 
Cupid  in  a  Tune-Cart 


Before  an  Audience 
By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
The  Abduction  of  Gurney 
By  Will  N.  Harben 
Lucindy’s  Baby 
By  Margaret  Sidney 
The  Freyville’s  Party 
By  John  Strange  Winter 
The  Downfall  of  a  Deacon 
By  Carrol  Watson  Rankin 
Grandpa’s  Golden  Wedding 
By  Mattie  Dyer  Britts 
A  Lady’s  Shoe 
By  J.  M.  Barrie 


VISIT 


HAVANA 


NOW 


$ 


60 


Round  trip  to  Havana 
includes  all  expenses 
on  steamer.  A  12-day 
trip  allows  stop  of  2 
days  in  Havana,  or 
good  6  months  if  de¬ 
sired. 

BRUNSWICK  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

“Bee  Line” 

HAVANA  and  FLORIDA 

The  most  seasonable  and  enjoyable  trip  of  the 
year.  Each  day  a  period  of  delight.  Luxurious 
staterooms ;  fine  cuisine ;  broad  promenade  decks. 
Only  line  permitting  stop-off  for  Florida  resorts  en 
route  to  Havana.  GEORGE  F.  TILTON,  G.  P.  A., 
32H  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  publishers  of 
popular  music  in 
the  world  and  have 
produced  such 
great  hits  as  Hia¬ 
watha,  Creole 
Belles,  Why  Don’t 
You  Try,  In  the 
Shade  of  the  Old 
Apple  Tree,  Bedelia, 

Navajo,  Cheyenne, 
etc. 

Send  us  vour  name 
and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  our 
latest  Music  Catalogue. 

It  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  extracts  from  hundreds  of 
|  popular  songs,  marches,  waltzes  and  two-steps 
which  you  can  try  on  the  piano  before  ordering. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  todav. 

We  will  send  it  free,  postage  prepaid. 

Send  us  25c  for  a  copy  of  “Iola”  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  popular  Indian  intermezzo  two-step  since 
“Hiawatha.”  Similar  in  rhythm  and  equally 
I  tuneful  and  catchy.  Also  published  as  a  song. 

JEROME  H.  REMICK  &  CO. 

Formerly  Whitney- Warner  Pub.  Co. 

25  Farrar  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Most  Practical  and  Most  Helpful  Household  Publi¬ 
cation  in  America.  Nothing  Frivolous,  nothing  Trashy, 
but  Healthy  and  Wholesome  Entertainment  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Home.  Among  the  Leading 
Features  and  Departments  of  the  Housewife  are: 
Original  Stories,  Occasional  Serials,  Helps  for 
Mothers,  Hints  lor  the  Nursery,  How  to  Care  for 
the  Sick,  Health  Advice,  Hints  for  the  Toilet, 
Fresh  Fashions,  Woman’s  Wit,  Home  Culture, 
Fads  in  Fancy  Work,  Tested  Recipes,  Home  Amusements,  Best  Ways  about  the  House,  Beautiful 
Illustrations,  Etc.,  Etc.  Every  number  is  Cheerful,  Timely  and  Valuable.  The  Housewife  is  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  book  paper,  splendidly  illustrated  and  bound  in  covers  printed  in  two  colors. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  contributors  to  The  Housewife  may  be  found  the  following  : 


37  NOVELS  AND  STORIES  FREE 

In  order  to  secure  new  readers,  we  will  send  The  Housewife  for  a  whole  year  together  with  37  Splendid 
Novels  and  Stories,  all  for  only  thirty  cents.  Some  of  the  Novels  and  Stories  in  this  collection  are  as  follows: 


By  Holman  F.  Day 

We  are  very  sure  that  all  who  send  the  small  sum  of  thirty  cents  in  payment  for  a  yearly  subscription  to 
The  Housewife  and  the  above  named  Novels  and  Stories,  which  are  contained  in  two  large  size  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  bound  in  colored  paper  covers,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  outlay.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
nearly  20  years  and  you  run  no  risk  in  answering  this  ad'  ertisement,  as  we  refund  the  money  in  any  case  of 
any  dissatisfaction.  Address  all  orders  THE  HOUSEWIFE,  52  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


We  are  now  building  both  speed 
and  cruising  boats  up  to  50  tt. 


jy  ROCHESTER  W 


Because  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  maximum  power 
and  minimum  waste;  that’s  also  the  reason  for  its  great 
economy.  Exhausts  under  water  without  back-pressure 
or  noise.  Speed  control  slow  enough  for  fishing— fast 
enough  for  racing.  Perhaps  it’s  the  best  engine  made.  At 
least  investigate  before  you  decide.  Catalogue  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

726  Driving  Park  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bowler  Bros.,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Agents 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


I  vers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  proposition  to  piano-buyers. 
Our  pianos  are  the  best  and,  quality  con¬ 
sidered,  the  most  economical.  Where 
we  have  no  dealer  we  sell  direct  from 
Boston.  Our  Easy  Payment  system 
practically  eliminates  the  inconvenience 
of  piano-buying.  Write  us. 

I  vers  &  Pond  Piano  Co. 

137  BOYLSTON  STREET, BOSTON 


Style  507,  a  new  model  especially  designed 
for  home  use. 


j.  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

I4  By  Mail  on  Easy  Payments 

No  security  required — No  publicity 
Every  transaction  strictly  confidential 

J|P  Buy  stylish  high-grade  Suits, 
Bw  Topcoats,  Raincoats  and  Trou- 
fw  sers  for  men. 

Smart  Suits  and  Raincoats  for 
I  young  men,  ages  14  to  20. 

|  When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy  direct  from 
the  Factory — You  save  the  middleman’s  profit 
— You  get  high-grade  up-to-date  clothing  at 
lowest  cash  store  prices,  and  you  pay  in  small 
convenient  payments  that  you  will  never  miss. 


A  WEEK 
PAYMENTS 


W  We  trust  any  worthy  person  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  on  every  sale. 

We  are  twice  over  the  largest  Credit  Clothiers  in  the 
world.  We  operate  72  stores  in  the  principal  Cities  and 
have  over  300,000  customers  on  our  books. 

Send  to-day  for  free  samples  of  Spring  styles  and  price 
list.  In  writing  state  whether  samples  of  Suits,  Topcoats, 
Raincoats  or  Trousers  are  desired  and  whether  for  man  or 
youth— this  is  important. 

MENTER  &  R0SENBL00M  CO. 

134  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Need  Secretaries 

Would  you  like  to  have  this  beautiful  chair  free? 
Would  you  like  to  furnish 
your  home  complete  with 
rich  furniture  —  Chairs, 

Tables,  Rugs,  Beds,  Desks, 

Stoves,  everything  —  free  of 
cost?  Any  woman  can  do  this 
simply  by  acting  as  Secretary  of 
a  Walker  Club.  We  need  a 
Secretary  in  your  locality. 

You  have 
only  to 
interest 
ten  women 
friends 
iu  the 
great  op¬ 
portunity 
we  offer 
for  saving 
half  their 
expenses 
for  House¬ 
hold  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
our  big 
illustrat¬ 
ed  cata¬ 
log  aud 

Secretaryship  plan. 

W.  &  H.  Walker,  Dept.  B-15,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Sample  of  what  3 
can  obtain  foi 
ing  as  Walker 
Secretary.  140 
cles  to  select  from. 


Rider  agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit,  sample 
1907  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  (f  y  o  J.y~.  (LOT 
1907  Models  ...  Ip  I  U  IU  Ip  6  / 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 
1905  Sc  1906  Models  (b  >7  4- 

all  of  best  makes  /  IU  <p  1  £ 
500  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS 
All  Makes  and  Mod-  o  (L  o 

els,  good  as  new.  .  .  TU  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  We  Ship 
on  Approval  without  a  cent  dejosit,  pay 
the  freight  aud  allow  TEN  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc.,  half 
usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till  you  get  our 
catalogs.  Write  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 


your  holder,  if  your  pen  isn’t  even  of  point  you 
can’t  write  with  any  satisfaction. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  noted  for  evenness  of  point 
and  uniformity,  the  last  one  out  of  a  box  being 
just  as  good  as  the  first. 

There’s  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  every  style  of 
writing. 

If  you  will  send  us  6  cents,  to  pay  postage,  we  will 
mail  you  a  card  containing  12  pens,  different  patterns. 


Send  for  FREE  sample  copy  of  the  only  magazine 
published  exclusively  for  home-study  art  students  and 
practical  pen  and  ink  artists.  $1.00  per  year,  or  25 
cents  if  sent  direct  to  us  now. 

Full  of  valuable  articles,  helpful  suggestions,  advice,  hints,  personal 
experiences,  speciuiensof  work,  etc.,  by  noted  commercial  artists.  50 
to  75  drawings  reproduced  monthly;  subscriber’s  work  printed  free. 

Art  Student’s  Magazine  Co.,  B16  Art  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


'  The  demand  for  our  Firemen 
and  Brakemen  graduates  is 
KM  /  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

J  If  you  want  to  earn  $75  to  $185 
jj  a  month,  fit  yourself  for  a  po¬ 
sition  at  once.  We  teach  you 
by  mail  and  assist  you  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  when  competent.  Course  is 
practical,  easy  to  learn,  endorsed 
by  railroad  managers  and  school 
is  conducted  by  railroad  officials. 
Hundreds  of  positions  open.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor¬ 
respondence  School,  Box  612 Freeport,  Ill. 


;  fig 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 


BY  MAIL- AT  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  telegraph  operators, 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  No  charge  for  tuition 
until  position  is  secured.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
560  Institute  Building  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich* 
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o 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1907 


Mr.  Bryce’s  Spectacles 

C  Several  years  ago  a :  Scotch-Irish  philosopher  came  over  to 
this  country  and  took  a  look  at  us  through  English  spectacles. 
English  spectacles  sometimes  distort  American  perspective,  but 
James  Bryce  had  a  very  clear  pair  of  lenses  —  somewhat  too 
rosy,  perhaps ;  but  we  readily  forgave  him  such  a  fault.  Dickens 
jeered  at  our  plug  tobacco ;  Kipling  railed  at  our  raw  speech ; 
Thackeray  analyzed  us  with  somewhat  “superior”  fairness.  But 
Bryce  came  to  criticize  and  remained  to  admire.  He  discovered 
the  American  Woman,  a  creature  who  can  be  the  chief  executive 
of  his  house  without  loss  of  charm,  a  self-contained,  self- 
chaperoned  product  of  the  New  World. 

Mr.  Bryce  in  a  New  Role 

CL  Mr.  Bryce’s  second  visit  to  America  has  a  great  political 
significance,  because  it  denotes  England’s  friendliness  in  sending 
as  Ambassador  to  us  the  Englishman  who  likes  us  best  and,  we 
believe,  understands  us  best.  Next  week’s  issue  of  Collier’s  will 
fall  on  the  week  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  arrival  in  this  country,  and  an  article 
by  Percival  Gibbon  on  the  work,  possibilities,  and  traits  of  the 
great  historian  and  sociologist  will  be  a  feature  of  that  number. 


> 

We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 


PricesCutinHalf 

to  introduce.  Our  large 
new  80 -page  Band  in¬ 
strument  text -book  B. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

163  E.  4th  St  Cincinnati  ;  or, 
295  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


More  Power  for  Your  Auto 

If  you  have  an  APPLE  BATTERY  CHARGER 

to  keep  your  batteries  full.  It  automatically  gene¬ 
rates  a  current  that  produces 
hot  sparks  to  meet  every 
charge.  If  you  have  igni¬ 
tion  troubles,  write  us  today 
for  full  information. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
121  St.  Clair  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


BE  AN  ACTOR  „“oRs 

Best  paying  profession  in  the  world.  Engagements  secured 
when  qualified.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  elocution  and 
dramatic  art  bv  correspondence.  Chicago  School  of 
Elocution,  139  Chicago  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 


Mr.  Bryce  as  a  Star 

C.  Wallace  Irwin  also  has  some  ideas  about  Mr.  Bryce’s  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  “diplomatic  drum  corps”  at  Washington,  so  he  has 
dramatized  the  new  British  Ambassador  in  another  “opera  bluff” 
to  be  called  “The  Diplomat’s  First  Dip.”  Mr.  Bryce  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  distinguished  company  of  players  including  the  en¬ 
voys  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  China,  and  Japan — to 
say  nothing  of  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  who  is  an  envoy  extraordinary 
himself.  F.  T.  Richards  will  illustrate  the  more  thrilling  situations. 

Running  for  Office 

CL  A  man  of  brains,  imagination,  and  ability  can  not  struggle  for 
the  nomination  for  Governor  of  a  State— can  not  go  through  an 
exciting  campaign,  smell  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  taste  the  dust 
of  defeat — without  carrying  away  with  him  some  vivid  impres¬ 
sions.  Winston  Churchill  ran  for  the  nomination  for  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  on  a  very  good  platform.  All  the  world 
knows  that  he  is  sufficiently  endowed  to  see  the  picturesque  as 
well  as  the  practical  side  of  the  campaign.  In  a  future  number 
he  is  going  to  tell  Collier’s  readers  about  his  personal  experiences 
as  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  XftSS 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
( Stale  kind  of  school.)  American  School  &  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  or,  351,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

■  A  I-^  A  ^  T  Frequent  Spring  Parties.  First  class  through- 
JArAn  out,  $625. 

Thirty  Tours  to  EUROPE  1”? 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  Broadway,  New  York 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Large  size  $18. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano. 
Organ.  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


gsPrintYour 

ISUfLOwn 

nfefet  Cards 


AGoihCdliectionFbffloo 


Specially  selected.  Twenty  plainly  labelled  coins  f 
of  as  many  countries  sent  for  $1.00.  We  buy  and  \ 
sell  coins.  List  for  etc.  stamp.  Established  34  yrs. 
Alexander  A  Co.  *_»  1 6  Washington  St.. Boston. Mass. 


Short- Story  Forecast 

«L  “The  Ends  of  the  Earth,”  by  R.  M.  Alden,  is  a  California  story 
with  an  outlaw  motif  and  a  large  human  streak  running  through 
it.  It  comes  dreadfully  near  teaching  the  moral  that  love  can 
make  of  a  good  woman  an  aider  and  abettor  in  crime  without 
seriously  changing  her  character.  A  great  many  of  Collier’s 
readers  remember  “Picture-Gallery  George,”  whose  vanity  turned 
h  m  into  a  tattooed  man.  Stephen  French  Whitman,  whose  story 
“His  Wife”  received  our  $1,090  quarterly  bonus,  has  written 
“The  Big  One,”  another  whacking  sailor  story  belonging  to  the 
same  series  as  “Picture-Gallery  George.”  This  will  be  illustrated 
by  F.  C.  Yohn.  “Martha”  is  by  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn  and  is 
more  the  type  of  her  “At  Ephesus”  than  her  “Rasselas  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.”  It  is  unfair  to  use  the  phrase  “glowing 
with  human  interest”  any  more,  1)608086  literary  puffs  have  fairly 
blown  the  “glow”  out  of  the  phrase.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Richard  Harding  Davis’s  “Adv  tures  of  the  Scarlet  Car”  are  as 
vivid  as  their  title  indicates.  'hose  who  have  read  the  first 
adventure  will  be  glad  to  hear  at  the  second  is  scheduled  to 
appear  soon,  as  are  the  other  s  ries  above  mentioned. 


GREENBACKS  $100  IN  STAGE  MONEY  FOR  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks  (not  counterfeits)  wrap  them  around 
your  own  roll  and  show  your  friends  what  a  wad  you  carry.  Big  bunch  of 
$100forl0c;  $300  for *2 5c.  S.  Drake,  Dept.226,  539  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


MAKES 


_ Machines  Mfr’s  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Rentapplied. 

Write  for  Catalog  L  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Incandescent  Lamps 

save  time  and  money  for  electric 
light  users  in  office,  home,  store, 
shop  and  factory.  Simple  and 
inexpensive  installation  doubles 
the  efficiency  and  convenience  of 
your  lamps.  Adjusts  them  in¬ 
stantly  to  any  desired  height  be¬ 
tween  floor  and  ceiling.  Lamps 
carried  any  where  wanted.  “Two 
Balls”  fitted  to  your  present 
lamps  cost  little  and  last  a 
lifetime. 


Write  for  Booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  will 
“show  you.”  Address  Dept.  D. 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Telephones, Switchboards, &c. 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


- CARPENTRY - 

offers  you  an  exceptionally  good  chance  to  Increase  your  earning 
power.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  skilled  worker.  We  can 

show  you  how  to  prepare  yourself  for  a  better  paying  position _ 

how  to  sell  your  services  at  the  highest  price.  Merely  clip  this 
advertisement,  mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  free  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  describing  our 

CARPENTRY  COURSE 

and  60  others  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing  and  all  branches  of  engineering  work.  If  you 
are  ambitious  you  will  be  interested.  Let  us  prove  it  at  our  expense. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 
-  Mention  Collier's  2-16, ’07  ■ 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE? 

We  mean  a  Daus  Tip  Top  Duplicator  that  ideal  as¬ 
sistant,  always  ready  to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
Pen  written  and  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

Complete  duplicator  cap  size  (prints 
8^x13  in.)  costs  $5.00  but  we  don’t 
want  your  money  until  you  are  satis, 
fied,  so  if  interested  just  write  us  to 
send  it  ou  10  Days’  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  That’s  fair  enough  isn’t  it  ? 

Felix  K,  Daus  Duplicator  Co, 
Daus  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  Kew  York 


Learn  a  Trade 

And  Earn  $7.00  a  Day 

Plumbers,  Plasterers,  and  Bricklayers  earn  from  $4.50 
to  $8.00  a  day.  We  teach  these  trades  thoroughly  in 
three  months  by  actual  practice.  Positions  secured 
lor  graduates.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 
COYNE’S  TRADE  SCHOOL,  850  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


Let  nie  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 

WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  &  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

Positively  trim,  stylish,  straight- 
line  effect,  with  our  Pneumatic 
Forms,  Sent  on  Approval.  Un¬ 
seen,  unfelt,  inexpensive,  durable. 
“A  marvelous  invention.”  Also, 
without  charge,  exercises  to  give 
shape,  force,  action  to  the  legs. 
Book,  proofs  and  chart  sent  free 
under  plain  letter  seal. 

THE  ALISON  CO 
Dept.  32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“How  to  Remember” 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  periodical. 


.  .  _  are  no  greater  intellectually 

Ify  T  than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive. 

SUCCESS^!^  Increases  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conversation; 
develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  771  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


Successful  graduates 
with  big  concerns  every¬ 
where.  Taught  thoroughly  by 
mail.  Beautiful  prospectus  free 
on  request  Address: 
PAGE-DAVIS  COMPANY 
>’t  219,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASHING  MACHINE 

Does  the  Work  of  20  Men 

with  brushes,  and  does  it  better.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  5  which  is  free. 
J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR,  108  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  ¥. 


ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS 
EARN  $25  to  $100  a  week.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  “Money  in  Drawing”; 

tells  how  we  teach  illustrating  by  mail. 
Women  succeed  as  well  as  men. 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  lad. 


\  TCMTC  securedorfee 
A  1  Li  IN  I  ^5  RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


)N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  If 
and  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  34? 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Buildii  «. 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Street,  Ssr 
Francisco;  109  Stimson  B 1  k . ,  Los  Angeles. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIERS 


IF  THE  PRESIDENT  wishes  to  enter  the  Senate  in  1909,  can 
the  wire-pullers  at  Albany  keep  him  out?  Probably  they  have 
no  desire  for  him.  Platt  and  Depew  are  more  according  to 
their  ideas.  Roosevelt  for  Senator  would  be  as  little  wel¬ 
come  as  is  Hughes  for  Governor.  At  Washington  also,  we 
may  concede  in  confidence,  his  presence  in  the  powerful  upper 
chamber  would  be  irksome  to  many  of  his  peers.  But  T.  R.  is 
a  mighty  noise  for  progress;  he  has  the  people’s  ear;  he  means 
to  do  the  people’s  better  will;  the  Senate  would 
possess  a  healthier  climate  through  his  presence,; 
and  Mr.  Platt  will  need  a  successor  just  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  term  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  President  will  not 
become  a  figurehead  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  like  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  politicians.  He  will  not  accept  a  renomination,  at  least 
in  1908.  If  a  seat  in  the  Senate  pleases  him,  it  will  please  the 
public  to  see  him  there,  and  by  a  good  pull  together  we  ought 
to  succeed  in  delivering  a  solar  plexus  argument  to  the  peanut 
statesmen  who  are  no  doubt  even  now  industriously  constructing 
their  silent  barricades. 


FUTURE 
OF  T.  R. 


WHAT,”  SAID  BOSWELL,  “do  you  think  of  supporting  a 
cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad?”  “Sir,”  replied  Johnson, 
“you  do  not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  until  the  Judge  de¬ 
termines  it.  .  .  .  An  argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself 
may  convince  the  Judge  to  whom  you  urge  it;  and  if  it  does 
convince  him,  why,  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right.” 
Such  is  the  argument  which  has  heretofore  been  successful  in 
debates  upon  this  subject. 

“The  law  is  the  embodiment 
Of  everything  that  is  excellent.’’ 

Some  lawyers,  however,  beginning  at  least  as  far  back  as  Cicero, 
have  spoken  with  less  confidence  of  the  correctness  of  legal  cus¬ 
toms.  Our  ideas  to-day  are  being  affected  by  the 
advocates  thoroughness  with  which  public-service  corporations 
and  other  wealthy  individuals — human  or  artificial 
— have  been  able  to  monopolize  the  highest  legal  talent.  The 
usually  moderate  Governor  Hughes  permitted  himself  some  ex¬ 
treme  phrases  in  noting  the  shortcomings  of  his  profession;  too 
extreme,  perhaps,  to  carry  as  well  as  language  less  hyperbolic, 
but  not  the  less  firmly  based  on  truth.  Everybody  accused  of 
crime  should  have  the  fairest  hearing  and  the  ablest  defense. 
This  principle  of  private  justice,  however,  has  been  carried  over 
into  the  field  of  public  welfare,  and  has  been  used  as  an  excuse 
for  lawyers  whose  business  it  is  to  influence  legislation,  to  find 
holes  in  the  law,  and  to  make  use  of  every  technical  trick,  quite 
apart  from  the  merits,  which  would  help  their  wealthy  corporate 
clients  to  batten  at  the  people’s  cost. 


YX7ITH  THE  RUGGED  FIGURE  of  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 
W  disappearing  from  the  scene  of  official  life,  the  land  thieves 
poke  cautious  and  tentative  heads  from  out  the  cyclone-cellar. 
Peering  guardedly  round  the  corner,  a  few,  though  prudently 
silent,  shake  defiant  fists  at  the  Secretary’s  retreating  form.  As 
spokesman  for  the  suspected,  Senator  Carter  emits  shrill  sounds. 

The  retiring  prosecutor  of  the  land  thieves  is  a 
;HaV  “Pharisee,”  “arbitrary, ”  “stupid”  ;  and  his  policies 

are  “unjust,”  “oppressive,”  and  “un-American.” 
He  is  in  the  role  of  a  “morbid  moral  delinquent”  who  pays  “nightly 
visits  to  the  dens  of  vice”  and  then  announces  that  “crime  and 
moral  leprosy”  are  rampant.  All  this  of  course  won’t  hurt  Hitch¬ 
cock.  It  isn’t  meant  to.  These  resounding  words  are  designed 
for  the  ears  of  a  gentle  and  blond  young  man  who  is  now 
comfortably  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 


merce  and  Labor,  but  whose  circumambient  horizon,  zenith,  and 
nadir,  after  the  fourth  of  March,  will  be  the  vasty  shoes  of 
Hitchcock.  And  these  words  of  Carter  are  not  meant  so  much 
to  appeal  to  Mr.  Garfield’s  justice  as  to  fill  him  with  terror. 
That  Mr.  Garfield  should  keep  up  the  work  of  Heney  and 
Hitchcock  against  the  most  powerful  and  determined  criminals 
in  the  United  States  is  a  good  deal  to  anticipate.  That  the 
land  thieves  should  sit  up  and  take  notice  is  the  logic  of  events. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  confident  that  Mr.  Garfield  will  do 
as  much  as  Hitchcock.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  reasons,  so  unlike  the  published  ones,  that  led  to  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  retirement.  We  shall  hope,  however,  for  the  best,  and 
this  is  the  most  optimistic  speech  which  we  at  present  can 
summon  up. 

pAILURES  DIFFER.  Good  things  fail  as  well  as  bad.  Success 
A  and  failure  are  not  the  measure  by  which  to  judge.  Our  mind 
moralizes  along  this  well-marked  cerebral  track  because  it  chances 
that  the  demises  of  two  publications  happen  near  in  time  together. 
On  the  bier  of  the  “Atlanta  News”  we  drop  no  tear.  Its  end  is 
a  credit  to  the  city  and  the  State  of  which  it  failed  to  express 
the  higher  purposes.  For  “Ridgway’s  Weekly,” 
on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  down  a  friendly  glass.  adieu 
Would  that  it  might  have  lived.  Its  designs  were 
generous.  It  was  honest  and  ambitious,  and  wished  to  be  a 
force  for  righteousness.  For  us  personally  its  demise  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  since  we  had  long  felt  the  need  of  an  energetic  weekly, 
acting  in  the  field  of  public  welfare,  to  spur  us  on,  furnish  new 
ideas,  give  us  an  occasional  fright,  and  generally  to  keep  us  from 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  too  much  sleep.  To  the  “Ridgway” 
funeral,  therefore,  for  several  reasons,  both  selfish  and  altruistic, 
we  bring  the  tribute  of  a  vain  regret. 

'"DHAT  MOST  ADMIRABLE  of  citizens,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  has 
I  just  published  a  book,  called  “New  Ideals  of  Peace,”  which 
we  commend  to  the  universe.  Not  for  her  is  the  reliance  on 
sentimentality.  With  all  appreciation  of  Tolstoy  and  Verest- 
chagin,  she  knows  how  little  the  appeal  to  pity  or  to  moral 
dogma  can  accomplish,  or  even  the  direct  appeal  to  economy. 
“I  don’t  know  that  the  people  of  the  country  appreciate,”  said 
Senator  Hale  not  long  ago,  “and  I  don’t  know  that  the  Senate 
does,  that  two-thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  to-day  are 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  burdens  of  past  wars,  like  pen¬ 
sions,  and  expenditures  in  view  of  future  wars.”  By  such  con¬ 
siderations  the  intellect  may  be  convinced,  but  Miss  Addams, 
who  is  a  deep  and  clear  thinker,  as  well  as  a  most  efficient 
worker,  and  a  cultivated  and  brilliant  writer,  knows 
that  argument  at  the  best  is  but  a  secondary  peace 

force.  For  real  progress  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  James,  to  “discover  in  the  social  realm  the 
moral  equivalent  for  war  —  something  heroic  that  will  speak  to 
men  as  universally  as  war  has  done,  and  yet  will  be  as  com¬ 
patible  with  their  spiritual  natures  as  war  has  proved  itself  to  be 
incompatible.”  In  the  widespread  effort  to  abolish  disease,  pov¬ 
erty,  ignorance,  and  public  wrong  is  a  fertile  creator  of  these 
needed  impulses  of  peace.  When  the  popular  habits,  sentiments, 
and  emotions  are  formed  on  this  basis,  laws  and  international 
customs  will  follow  in  their  wake.  Nobody  capable  of  thought 

can  read  Miss  Addams’s  book  without  satisfaction  and  recom¬ 
pense.  In  order  to  direct  inquiries  from  ourselves  to  their 
proper  destination  we  add  that  it  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  volume  does  much 
to  make  one  believe  that  the  world  as  prophesied  by  Isaiah 
shall  exist. 
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'T'HE  CALLS  OF  PARTY  WARFARE  should  not  be  allowed  to 
*  affect  so  momentous  a  condition  as  immigration.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  of  Congress  may  be  tempted  to  rush  through  an 
inadequate  immigration  law  this  session,  in  order  not  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  dangerous  question  in  a  Presidential  year.  Some 
investigations,  notably  that  ordered  by  the  President  from  a 
commission,  including  Commissioner  of  Immigration  Sargent  and 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill,  are  so  recent  that  the  results  are 
not  before  Congress.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  making  spe¬ 
cial  investigations  into  peonage,  from  which  some 
immigration  of  the  worst  sufferers  have  been  immigrants.  The 
investigation  into  steerage  conditions  ordered  by 
Secretary  Straus  is  not  completed,  and  will  have  much  bearing 
on  the  antiquated  passenger  act,  which  needs  to  be  amended.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  not  finished  its  investigation  into  the 
immigrant’s  effect  on  wages  and  standards  of  living.  Stimulated 
immigration  needs  to  be  studied  much  more  thoroughly  than  has 
yet  been  done,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  about  the 
distribution  of  immigrants.  The  present  bill  does  not  indicate  a 
grasp  and  solution  of  the  complicated  facts  involved  in  so  deep 
and  extensive  a  problem. 

ST.  VALENTINE,  as  we  conceive  him,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  who  never  existed.  He  was  all  heart.  He  had  his 
sleeve  cut  extra  wide  to  accommodate  his  heart;  his  thoughts 
were  punctuated  by  heart-throbs;  he  was  partial  to  what  the 
literary  reviewers  call  “novels  of  heart  interest.’’  Enlargement 
of  the  heart  killed  him.  Somewhere  in  Arcadia,  the  land  of 
primroses,  pretty  girls,  matinees,  and  sentimental  lyrics,  there 
stands  a  lovely  tomb,  all  decorated  round  the  edge  with  paper 
lace  and  blue  forget-me-nots.  This  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Valen¬ 
tine,  a  monument  to  which  all  the  world  makes 
hearts  pilgrimage  now  and  then— for  all  the  world’s  a  lover. 

On  the  steps  of  that  dainty  shrine  certain  rosy 
messenger  boys  of  the  Cupid’s  District  Telegraph  service  loiter 
to  whiff  the  surreptitious  cigarette;  confirmed  bachelors  quote 
Keats  to  unconfirmed  spinsters;  the  schoolboy  notices  for  the 
first  time  that  girls,  however  undesirable  as  an  institution,  have 
individual  allurements.  There  the  economist  holds  somebody’s 
hand  and  argues  that  two  can  live  cheaper  than  one;  the  milk¬ 
man  and  the  milkmaid  say  nothing  and  make  a  great  to-do  about 
it,  and  Prince  Fortunatus  decides  to  marry  far  beneath  his  station. 
Ah,  well!  it  is  a  wonderful  shadow  that  this  tomb  casts,  and  a 
universal  rime  it  bears;  the  epitaph  to  the  dear  Saint,  deceased: 

“The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet’s  blue ; 

Sugar  is  sweet — 

And  so  are  you  !” 

Friend,  if  you  make  a  trip  to  Arcadia,  do  not  fail  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  that  miraculous  King  of  Hearts,  who  made  the  foolish  wise 
and  vice  versa,  to  the  unending  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

""THE  GOVERNOR  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  announces  that  he  will 
1  drive  the  Republican  boss,  Charles  R.  Brayton,  out  of  the 
State  House.  If  Governor  Higgins  can  turn  Brayton  out  of 
the  room  from  which  he  has  ruled  the  little  State  for  years,  he 
will  take  rank  with  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 
Like  the  ogre  whom  Maxfield  Parrish  pictures,  Brayton  sits 
in  the  Sheriff’s  office  in  the  Capitol  Building,  half-blind,  greedy, 
dominant.  The  Governor  calls  him  “a  disreputable  and  disgusting 
character,  not  fit  company  for  any  decent  man  or  woman.’’  Gov¬ 
ernor  Utter  tried  to  rid  Providence  of  the  old  wretch.  But 
“this  dark-skinned  monster’’  picked  him  up,  “ran 
GO  it,  JAMES!  a  spit  through  him  and  kindled  a  fire  over  which 
he  roasted  him.’’  Governor  Utter  was  retired  to 
private  life,  the  State  went  Democratic,  and  the  ogre  by  whose 
favor  Aldrich  sits  in  the  Senate,  and  on  account  of  whose  indif¬ 
ference  Wetmore  is  struggling  for  his  seat,  bethought  him  how 
to  fatten  the  new  Governor  for  roasting.  In  view  of  the  purely 
ornamental  character  of  the  Governor’s  office  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  even  the  right  of  veto  is  denied  him,  Brayton  winks  his 
clouding  eye  at  Mr.  Higgins,  spits  explosively,  and  roars  out  a 
description  that  isn’t  delicate.  The  corridors  of  the  State  House 
hear,  and  pity  poor  Jack.  Personally  we  do  believe  there  was  a 
Giant  Killer.  Governor  Higgins  must  believe  in  fairies  also. 
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ONE  SOURCE  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature’s  amiability, 
now  happily  showing  some  slight  decrease,  has  been  “Senato¬ 
rial  courtesy.”  Bills  displeasing  to  business  enterprises  have  been 
referred  to  committees  of  both  Houses.  In  the  State  Senate  the 
tradition  grew  up  that  if  one  or  two  committeemen  objected 
to  any  proposed  piece  of  legislation  it  should  be  buried.  Only 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  could  recall  it  for  consideration 
in  open  session.  Once  established,  this  Chesterfieldian  custom 
simplified  the  work  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  interests  of 
Dryden’s  Prudential  and  other  philanthropic  Jersey  corporations. 
Its  utility  was  illustrated  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  this 
year.  The  New  Jersey  People’s  Lobby  wished  the  rules  amended 
to  provide  that  “all  bills  and  resolutions  shall  be 

reported  by  committees  within  ten  days  unless  the  ^  R  s  E  Y 
r,  ,  ,  r  ,  ,,  ,  MANNERS 

Senate,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  allows  further 

consideration.”  Another  requested  change  embodied  the  right  to 
recall  a  bill  from  a  committee  of  the  Senate  oh  the  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  one-fourth  of  the  membership.  The  resolution  had 
the  support  of  Senator  Colby  and  other  independent  members, 
but  it  was  defeated.  A  similar  resolution  in  the  Assembly  was, 
with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  ironic,  “referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules.”  Having  tested  a  method  of  chloroforming  reform 
legislation  without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  the 
New  Jersey  statesmen,  in  spite  of  the  Dryden  check,  have  no 
purpose  of  abandoning  a  practise  of  such  usefulness  and  mercy. 
They  will  yield  only  to  continued  vigilance. 

"“THE  MILLIONS  OF  PEASANTS  who  voted  in  the  Russian  elec- 
*  tions  did  so  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffolds  of  a  hundred 
military  courts,  with  no  human  right  that  any  officer  was  bound 
to  respect.  Why  did  the  Government  order  elections  ?  Because 
there  is  a  power  in  Russia  above  the  Czar.  “The  foreign  money¬ 
lenders  are  now  Russia’s  real  parliament,”  a  famous 
Russian  publicist  said  recently.  A  higher  power  i”n  Er  u  s/sVa 
than  the  Czar  has  ordered  the  elections.  The  finan¬ 
ciers  demand  those  qualities  from  governments  that  they  demand 
from  currency — permanence  and  stability.  Unfortunately  for  Nich¬ 
olas,  the  modern  capitalist  can  not  picture  stability  in  government 
without  some  kind  of  a  reference  to  what  the  nation  wants.  So  a 
second  Duma  there  had  to  be. 

J  TNDER  TRYING  CIRCUMSTANCES,  the  best  the  Russian  Gov- 
^  ernment  could  do  was  to  put  into  action  some  tried  methods 
of  its  justly  famous  police.  The  opposition  members  in  the  old 
Duma  were  disqualified  for  reelection,  and  all  other  persons  of 
prominence  “unfriendly  to  the  Government”  were  struck  off  the 
lists.  Elements  of  the  defiant  populace  that  were  radical  and  easy 
to  get  at  were  disfranchised  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Only  “legal”  parties  were  allowed  to  meet.  Newspapers  were 
censored,  public  meetings  forbidden.  “But  what 
does  all  this  private  agitation  mean?”  recently  liberty 
asked  a  provincial  governor  in  the  most  approved 
autocratic  vein.  It  looked  “unfriendly,”  so  he  issued  a  ukase 
that  a  house-to-house  political  agitation  of  any  kind,  or  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  any  political  address  to  a  list  of  voters,  should  be  a  crime, 
to  be  punished  by  imprisonment.  No  wonder  Russian  patriots 
point  out  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  “liberty”  is  not  stable 
throughout  the  globe.  What  freedom  most  Russians  demand  is 
less  than  in  constitutional  nations  was  won  centuries  ago.  It  is 
freedom  only  from  the  most  obvious  oppression. 

A  FEELING  OF  WARMTH  is  ours,  akin  to  fellowship,  for  all 
Uv  professional  soothsayers.  Prophecy  is  a  nice,  gentlemanly 
business,  which  is  financially  prophetable  and  can  be  learned,  no 
doubt,  at  many  correspondence  schools.  But,  pursued  as  a  call¬ 
ing,  it  has  its  difficulties.  There  is  something  shifty,  vague,  and 
non-committal  about  the  Future.  Personally,  we  don’t  like  the 
future.  The  tall,  dark  gentleman  who  is  going  to  cross  our  path 
often  turns  out  to  be  short  and  blond,  .and  half  the  time  he 
doesn’t  cross  our  path  at  all,  but  goes  around.  We  prefer  the 
Past,  because  it '  stays  put — it  is  the  only  really  stationary,  de¬ 
pendable  thing  we  know  of.  Anybody  can  tell  what  he  had  for 
breakfast;  but  what  will  develop  at  dinner-time  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  perplexity.  And  for  these  very  above-mentioned 
reasons  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Delphites  are  coming 
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more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  safe  prophecies  are 
the  ones  uttered  after  the  event  has  occurred.  The  Boy  Crystal 
Gazer  of  Peepak  told  us  only  yesterday  that  he  prophesied  the 
Jamaican  ’quake  'way  back  last  Christmas.  Score  one  for  the 
boy.  Old  Dad  Hunter,  the  Hackensack  astrologist,  says  he  fore¬ 
told  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  Dad  published  his  hunch  the 
week  after  the  jar.  Madame  Cigarette,  the  Psychic,  is  busy  fore¬ 
casting  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  and  early  next 
SAFE  seers  month  she  is  going  to  prophesy  the  battle  of 
Liao-Yang.  The  psychic  wheels  buzz  more  cau¬ 
tiously  to-day  than  they  did  in  the  times  of  the  Delphic  gipsy, 
who  was  long  on  mysticism  but  short  on  statistics.  To-day  our 
oracles  are  all  historians.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  safe 
tips  on  Judgment  Day — but  after  the  trump  has  sounded  and  the 
graveyards  yawn  Professor  Zoroaster,  the  Bronxville  star-gazer, 
will  be  the  first  to  stand  up  and  shout:  “I  told  youse  fellers 
there  was  a-goin’  to  be  somethin’  doin’!  This  is  what  youse 
git  fer  not  listenin’  to  a  prophet.” 


WRITERS  HAVE  SET  bounds  to  the  activity  of  the  howling 
rural  patriot,  the  Fourth  of  July  orator  who  pounds  the 
flag-draped  pine  board  in  front  of  him  until  the  glass  pitcher 
dances.  They  would  contend  that  since  1894,  say,  country  spell¬ 
binders  have  talked  rationally  and  with  the  suppressed  grace  of 
Chautauqua  lecturers.  In  the  same  way  newspaper  correspondents 
at  Washington  agreed  to  date  the  final  extinction  of  Congressional 
oratory  from  the  death  of  Senator  Hoar.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  orators  of  Congress  are  as  rhythmical  as  ever.  The  short 
session  of  1906-7  has  produced  as  much  eloquence  per  day  as 
any  session  in  which  Sumner  sat.  J.  Warren  Keifer  furnishes 
for  American  use  a  new  version  of  Daniel  Webster’s  “drum 
beat”  speech:  “The  sun  of  heaven  never  ceases  to  shine  on  her 
possessions  and  to  flash  its  golden  rays  on  the 
ORATORY  blood-consecrated  flag  of  freedom,  illumining  its 
starry  and  purified  folds  wherever  unfurled,  typi¬ 
fying  her  resplendent  history,  and  glorifying  that  liberty  of  law 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
Before  the  applause  had  died  quite  away  Mr.  Sheppard  of  Texas 
roused  the  House  to  admiration  by  his  speech  on  the  utter  vil¬ 
lainy  of  the  Republicans.  This,  from  his  denunciation  of  the 
Standpatters,  fills  the  mouth:  “A  few  months  ago  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  sank  upon  its  dissolving  foundations,  and  the  heart  of 
the  world  stood  still.  It  fell  a  blackened  mass,  and  from  the 
ruin  there  rose  a  cry  that  must  have  startled  the  outposts  on  the 
battlements  of  heaven.”  Speak  to  us  no  more  of  the  golden  age 
of  oratory;  such  words  fool  no  one  who  rejoices  in  a  daily 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record,  that  mine  of  honeyed  words 
and  soaring  thought. 


WHEN  THE  SEPARATION  LAW  in  France  was  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  “Figaro”  suggested  that  MM.  Combes 
and  Trouillot,  the  ministers  most  ardent  in  its  support,  issue  a 
revised  prayer-book,  after  “Dominus  vobiscum”  substituting  for 
the  response  “Et  cum  spiritu  tuo”  the  line  “Et  Combes  spiritu 
Trouillot.”  The  enforcement  of  the  measures 
persecution  which  MM.  Combes  and  Trouillot  advocated  has 
been  accomplished  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
wishes,  but  a  reaction  seems  to  be  already  setting  in.  A  French 
Radical  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  there  had  been  but  one 
religious  cult  in  France  which  had  escaped  persecution,  and  which 
had  accordingly  died  out — namely,  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  during  the  Revolution. 


ONE  OF  OUR  GREAT  universities  has  given  to  an  investigat¬ 
ing  genius  a  degree  in  science  for  a  thesis  on  the  absorbing 
topic,  “The  Longitudinal  Vibration  of  a  Rubbed  String.”  Too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  science  to  the  minutiae  of  every 
day.  While  erudite  gentlemen  have  been  measuring  the  saltatory 
efforts  of  the  Arctic  flea,  and  other  seekers  after 
learning  knowledge  have  been  digging  from  Patagonian  mo¬ 
rasses  the  fossil  remains  of  some  monster  with  a 
name  like  a  Polish  pianist’s,  this  far-seeing  scholar  has  stayed  at 
home  and  rubbed  a  string.  He  who  seeks  doctorial  decorations 
need  no  longer  dig  through  weary  tomes  or  glue  the  tired  eye  to 
the  exacting  microscope.  He  may  stay  at  home  and  pet  the  cat, 
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as  preparation  for  a  disquisition  on  “The  Latitudinal  Cross-Currents 
of  Feline  Satisfaction,”  or  he  may  go  a-fishing  and  enlighten  a 
gaping  world  upon  “The  Convolutionary  Variations  of  an  Empaled 
Angleworm,”  or,  again,  he  may  make  capital  of  a  minor  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  win  himself  undying  fame  as  a  recognized  authority 
on  “The  Static  Secretiveness  of  a  Dropped  Collar  Button.”  When 
a  modern  Aladdin  can  rub  a  string  and  summon  an  Sc.D.,  home¬ 
made  degrees  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

T'HE  PASSING  OF  LAGNIAPPE,  which  apparently  is  doomed, 
*  will  be  marked  with  children’s  tears  in  many  a  Southern  city. 
It  offered  the  usual  pretense  of  giving  something  for  nothing 
When  the  urchin  of  New  Orleans  went  to  the  corner  grocery  he 
received  a  bit  of  candy,  cake,  or  fruit;  he  soon  found  where  the 
biggest  lagniappe  was  given,  and  he  diverted  the  family  trade  to 
that  shop.  The  principle  was  that  upon  which  a 
great  corporation  gives  to  the  United  States  Sena-  lost 

tor  his  retainer.  The  evil  grew.  Servants  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  marketing  demanded  lagniappe,  as  London  serv¬ 
ants  require  commissions  from  the  tradespeople,  and  as  the  Turk¬ 
ish  official  demands  bakshish.  Reports  from  New  Orleans  are 
that,  since  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  began  its  attack 
on  the  custom,  by  agreements  to  stop  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  fifteen  hundred  retail  grocers  in 
that  city  continue  the  practise. 

READ  the  “Ladies’  Home  Journal”  for  February.  For  prof¬ 
fering  this  request  several  reasons  might  be  given,  including 
a  graphic  object-lesson  in  the  meaning  of  fur  made  of  unborn 
lambs.  This  paragraph,  however,  shall  be  limited  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  elucidation  we  had  in  mind.  For  a  powerful  journalist 
two  requisite  qualities  are  initiative  and  persistence.  The  article 
on  headache  medicines,  and  what  we  know  of  future  plans  along 
that  line,  show  that  Mr.  Bok  has  no  intention  of  dropping 
that  most  valuable  crusade.  An  article  on  “Where  the  Tele¬ 

graph  Poles  Come  From”  is  an  instance  of  his  getting  ahead  of 
Collier’s.  While  we  planned,  he  acted.  Often  may  that  acci¬ 
dent  happen  again.  Would  there  were  more  jour¬ 
nals  working  with  as  clear  and  far  sight  for  trees 

causes  as  important.  Would,  also,  there  were  more 
public  servants  as  aggressively  interested  as  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Wilson,  and  Governor  Hughes.  We  intend  to  do  what 
we  can  from  time  to  time  to  awaken  a  drowsy  public  to  the 
immense  importance  of  saving  trees.  The  “Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal”  strikes  a  blow  against/  one  group  of  enemies — the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  overhead  trolley.  May  it  continue  the  combat 
wherever  forests  are  being  needlessly  reduced.  To  destroy  trees 
means  not  only  loss  of  beauty  but  loss  of  safety  and  untold  loss 
of  wealth.  The  waste  of  to-day  is  the  famine  of  to-morrow.  In¬ 
difference  at  present  means  hardship  to  come,  and  for  our  children 
a  darker  world. 


T^HE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  has  shown  that  a  corporation 
1  can  actually  look  more  than  a  year  ahead  in  a  matter  in  which 
its  own  and  the  national  interests  are  equally  involved.  It  has 
appointed  Mr.  E.  A.  Sterling,  formerly  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  its  first  railroad  for¬ 
ester,  and  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  raising  crops  of  trees  to 
supply  the  road  with  ties.  Our  railroads  use  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  million  ties  a  year,  and  this  enormous 
consumption  has  been  met  by  the  simple  process  of 
clearing  the  natural  growth  of  trees  off  the  ground,  as  if  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  should  supply  its  dining  cars  by  foraging 
Indian  fashion  on  the  fauna  of  the  country  without  any  provision 
for  its  replacement.  The  Pennsylvania,  which  uses  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  tie  supply  of  the  Union,  expects  hereafter  to 
treat  trees  as  a  crop,  and  make  good  what  it  consumes. 


GOOD  FOR 
THE  PA.  R.  R. 


WHAT  DO  MOTHERS  and  fathers,  who  spend  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  playing  bridge,  with  eager  interest  in  the 
money  winnings,  say  to  their  children  on  the 
significant  topic  of  gambling  ?  What  do  they  query 

advise  the  sons  whom  they  send  away  to  school  ? 

The  subject  has  some  importance,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
for  information  from  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  devotees. 
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DRAWN  BY  E.  W.  KEMBLE 
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Deserted  docks  at  StoniDgton, 


Connecticut,  which  had  steamship  lines  and  busy  wharfs  before 


the  monopoly  took  the  service  away 


LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  FENCED  IN 

ONE  RAILROAD  DOMINATES  NOT  ONLY  ALL  THE  RAILROAD  TERMINALS  ON  THE  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  SIDE,  BUT  ALSO  ALL  EXCEPT  ONE  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT 


NOWHERE  is  there  a  body  of  water  navigable 
at  all  seasons  which  touches  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturing  cities  as  does  Long 
Island  Sound.  From  Bridgeport  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford  ranges  a  string  of  industrial  cities  or 
towns  with  fine  harbors  within  two  or  three  hours’ 
railroad  journey  of  greater  manufacturing  towns.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  inland  sea,  gulf,  or  bay  touches  a 
territory  which  could  support  with  freight  shipments 
a  greater  merchant  marine.  And  yet  to-day  Long 
Island  Sound  is  practically  the  private  property  of  one 
railroad  company — the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  Only  one  line  of  steamboats  is 
operated  in  frank  and  absolute  opposition  to  this 
monopoly,  and  the  story  of  what  the  managers  of 
that  line  have  had  to  encounter  is  worth  telling. 

When  There  Was  Competition  on  the  Sound 

'T'HE  fight  of  one  railroad  against  another  for  busi- 
ness  may  not  be  a  matter  of  public  comment  and 
concern.  The  railroads  own  their  rights  of  way, 
build  their  tracks,  maintain  their  signal  service,  set 
their  lights,  guard  their  routes. 

Long  Island  Sound  and  other  navigable  waters  are 
charted  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people,  patrolled  by 
revenue  cutters  for  which  we  all  pay,  lighted  at  our 
cost,  dredged  at  our  cost.  And  then  when  all  is  done 
by  the  people,  in  this  single  instance  it  proves  to  have 
been  done  for  the  profit  only  of  a  railroad  corporation, 
managed  for  private  profit. 

If  I  were  writing  for  an  audience  chiefly  of  New  York 
or  New  England  people,  I  could  recall  to  their  mem¬ 
ories  the  rate  wars  between  the  Sound  lines.  The 
Providence  and  the  Fall  River  lines,  the  New  London 
and  the  New  Bedford  lines  fought  each  other  then  for 
a  passenger  traffic  and  fought  bitterly.  Time  was, 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  young,  when  Sound 
lines  were  eager  to  carry  passengers  from  New  York  to 
Boston  or  the  other  way  for  one  or  two  dollars.  The 
shipping  companies  competed;  the  loss,  if  there  was 
one,  fell  upon  them. 

Probably  there  was  no  loss.  Within  a  few  months 
on  a  Western  river  two  rival  lines  engaged  in  a  rate 
war.  Before  it  ended  they  were  carrying  passengers  a 
night  trip  of  almost  175  miles  for  nothing.  No  charge 
for  passage  was  made.  Yet  in  the  end  the  managers 
of  both  lines  discovered  they  were  making  money. 
The  increased  traffic  meant  more  staterooms  sold,  and 
more  meals.  But  when  peace  was  declared  the^  went 
back  to  the  old  high  rates,  and  the  old  small  traffic. 
That  was  a  lesson  taught  by  reckless  competition,  but 
a  lesson  that  after  all  should  make  transportation  com¬ 
panies  see  that  their  favorite  device  of  charging  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear  is  not  the  most  certain  path¬ 
way  to  prosperity. 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Management  the  Same 

A  STUDY  of  the  map  issued  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners  of  Connecticut,  the  most  complete  map 
of  all  the  railroad  systems  in  southern  New  England, 
shows  the  marvelous  way  in  which  the  New  Haven  Road 
has  secured  first  the  shortest  routes  to  the  harbors  on 
the  Sound,  and  second  the  ownership  of  all  the  Sound 
lines.  Now  it  is  true  enough  that  a  well-managed  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  freight 
and  passengers  has  a  right  to  extend  its  business  in 
every  way,  but  there  are  some  phases  of  the  New 
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Steamship  Monopolies  Increasing 


Haven’s  control  of  navigation  on  the  Sound  that  seem 
to  justify  a  question  now  and  then.  About  the  chief 
Sound  lines  the  New  Haven  makes  no  concealment  of 
its  ownership  and  control.  The  president  of  the  New 
England  Navigation  Company,  C.  S.  Mellen,  is  also 
president  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Percy  R. 
Todd,  first  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven  Road,  is 
first  vice-president  of  the  New  England  Transporta¬ 


tion  Company.  Other  officials  of  the  railroad  hold  offi¬ 
cial  places  with  the  New  England  Navigation  Company. 
But,  after  all,  this  evidence  of  the  control  of  the  six  big 
lines  is  unnecessary  to  present,  for  the  New  Haven 
Company  frankly  admits  its  control  of  them  all. 

One  line,  the  Joy  Line,  professes  entire  independence 
of  the  New  Haven  Road,  but  shippers  through  New 
England  with  whom  I  have  talked,  and  most  people 
engaged  in  water  transportation  on  the  Sound,  insist 
that  it  is  controlled  by  the  great  monopoly.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  Joy  Line  deny  it. 


'T'HE  New  England  Navigation  Company  runs  a  reg- 
A  ular  line  of  boats  to  Bridgeport.  It  runs  a  regular 
line  to  New  Haven;  it  runs  a  regular  line  to  New  Lon¬ 
don  ;  it  did  run  a  line  to  Stonington,  but  as  the  Sound 
business  was  monopolized,  and  as  only  money  and  not 
public  service  was  sought,  Stonington  was  cut  out,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  mere  wharfing  place  for  its- boats  in  winter. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  this  did 
not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  little 
town.  Perhaps,  too,  you  might  think 
that  when  the  New  England  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  thinking  that  it 
owned  the  Sound  and  all  the  rivers 
tributary  to  it,  cut  out  its  line  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  it  did  not  affect  business  there. 
Any  citizen  of  either  of  these  towns, 
which  were  seaports  when  there  was 
real,  free  navigation  of  the  Sound,  will 
tell  you  how  they  have  suffered  since 
the  railroad  has  controlled  Sound  ship¬ 
ping  and  arbitrarily  picked  this  or  that 
town  to  be  aided  or  to  be  slaughtered. 

Now  how  can  one  corporation  con¬ 
trol  the  traffic  along  a  strip  of  navi¬ 
gable  water  which  is  free  to  all?  Of 
course,  the  power  of  capital  is  great 
and  the  mere  building  of  swifter, 
stancher,  and  more  beautiful  boats 
would  help.  That  would  be  fair  com¬ 
petition,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
most  famous  line  of  the  New  England 
Navigation  Company  has  not  been 
building  boats  that  are  either  bigger 
or  more  beautiful.  It  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  among  travelers  that  the 
boats  are  not  as  commodious  nor  the 
service  as  good  as  when  there  was 
competition  fifteen  years  ago.  Speed 
is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  for,  in 
fact,  on  all  the  lines  between  New 
York  and  Boston  on  the  Sound  it 
is  necessary  to  slow  down  lest  the 
ship  arrive  at  Providence  or  Fall 
River  too  early  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers. 


“How  long  will  New  England  endure  it?” 

By  one  of  the  most  gigantic  financial  deals  carried  out  in  this  country  in 
years,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  to-day,  has  secured  control  of  practically  all  the  electric  railroads 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than 
$130,000,000.  — From  the  Boston  il American  tr 


OUT  herein  lies  the  strength  of  the 
corporation  which  is  monopolizing 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  of  other  corpo¬ 
rations  which  are  rapidly  monopolizing 
Lake  Erie,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Hudson  (a  third  is  gradually  picking 
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up  the  coastwise  lines  between  New  York  and  Galves¬ 
ton):  first  the  railroad  connection  which  gives  them 
the  benefit  of  the  secret  rebate  and  discriminating 
rates;  second  the  control  of  wharfage  facilities  at  ports 
touched  by  the  big  railroad  systems. 

A  Monopoly  of  Docks 

r  | "'()  go  into  detail  on  either  of  these  subjects  would  be 
encyclopediac,  but  this  will  be  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  as  to  wharfage  along  Long  Island 
Sound:  At  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  opportunity  for  a  line  independent  of  the 
New  Haven  road  to  dock  its  boats.  At  Providence  the 
only  independent  line  on  the  Sound  has  a  good  dock, 
as  it  has  at  Fall  River,  bift  at  both  of  these  places  all 
available  dockage  is  taken  up  by  the  trust  lines,  and 
i  his  one  independent  line.  Neither  in  Providence  nor 
at  Fall  River  could  a  man  or  a  corporation,  trying  as 
in  the  old  days  the  New  England  sailor  tried  to  take 
his  own  ship,  get  his  own  cargo  and  go  to  one  of  these 
American  ports,  be  able  to  discharge  the  cargo  because 
there  is  not  one  wharf  left,  except  “coal  pockets,” 
where  a  vessel  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long  can  be 
moored  and  unloaded. 

Connecticut  has  one  river  navigable  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year  as  far  as  Hartford.  Along  its  banks  are 
many  thriving  villages  and  towns.  It  should  be,  owing 
to  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  transportation,  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  railroad  rates  and  rail¬ 
road  discriminations.  A  line  of 
little  steamboats  plied  between 
New  York  and  Hartford,  occa¬ 
sionally,  too,  a  tug  would  bring 
a  barge  or  a  string  of  canal-boats 
up  the  river.  But  the  great  rail¬ 
road  monopoly,  holding  all  New 
England  in  its  grasp,  found  out 
the  way  to  cripple  even  this  slight 
competition.  Running  a  line  of 
track  parallel  to  the  river,  it 
picked  up  all  the  wharfs  until 
finally  the  steamboat  company 
which  desired  to  do  business  on 
that  stream  found  that  to  land  its 
freight  or  passengers  it  had  to  pay 
the  tax  which  its  railroad  com¬ 
petitor  demanded.  The  end  was 
natural;  the  railroad  now  owns 
the  steamboat  company,  as  it  owns 
all  of  the  other  companies  doing 
business  on  the  Sound,  with  the 
one  exception  already  mentioned. 

The  story  of  the  railroad  domi¬ 
nation  of  Long  Island  Sound  will 
not  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
the  railroad  grip  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  on  the  maritime  traffic 
coast  of  the  United  States  from 
New  York  to  Galveston.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  control  of  terminals 
and  of  through  rates.  You  will 
find  it  writ  large  in  the  records'of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  talked  about  in  the 
traffic  department  of  every  steam¬ 
ship  line,  while  in  the  offices  of 
most  railroad  lines  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  talk 
about  it.  But  for  this  moment 
let  me  fix  my  text,  and  my  text 
is  Long  Island  Sound. 

It  so  happens  that  the  only  line  which  is  frankly  in¬ 
dependent,  carrying  both  passengers  and  freight,  is  the 
Enterprise  Transportation  Company.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  biggest  line  on  the  Sound,  nor  do  its  ships 
parallel  in  size,  or  possibly  in  comfort,  those  of  the  Fall 
River  or  the  New  London  Line,  but  it  is  running  a 
regular  daily  service  between  Fall  River  and  Provi¬ 
dence  to  New  York.  With  the  amount  of  business  it 
is  doing  I  am  not  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  As  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  because  the  Fall  River  Line  controlled 
all  the  docks  available  in  Newport,  this  rival  company 
was  compelled  to  build  docks  of  its  own  at  Jamestown, 
across  the  bay  from  Newport,  and  to  subsidize  the  ferry 
in  order  that  freight  and  passengers  might  be  carried 
thither  in  due  time. 

Freezing  Out  an  Independent 

TT  is  rather  interesting  to  know  also  that  because  the 

New  Haven  Railroad  controlled  all  ways  and  means 
of  taking  passengers  and  freight  from  Providence  or 
Fall  River  to  Boston,  this  new  line  found  that  no  switch 
would  be  run  to  its  dock  for  freight;  that  it  would  not, 
even  though  it  paid  the  full  passenger  fare  on  each 
ticket  between  Providence  or  Fall  River  to  Boston,  be 
allowed  to  check  baggage  through;  that  its  porters 
were  hampered  in  their  work  and  even  ejected  from 
the  baggage-room  of  the  New  Haven  Road,  both  in 
Providence  and  Fall  River,  and  that  its  passengers,  who 
went  themselves  with  their  checks  for  the  purpose  of 
rechecking  their  baggage,  were  subjected  to  every  sort 
of  delay,  inconvenience,  and  even  insolence. 

This  is  not  a  mere  statement  on  hearsay;  most  of  it 
is  part  of  the  record  before  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners.  Neither  is  it  particularly  a 
matter  of  compliment  to  the  Enterprise  Transportation 
Company.  It  merely  shows  to  what  lengths  a  railroad, 
which  thinks  it  can  control  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
which  it  touches  at  every  available  port,  will  go  in 
order  to  fence  out  everybody  else. 

But,  after  all,  the  inconveniences  inflicted  upon  pas¬ 
sengers,  though  important  to  the  individual,  are  not 
vital  to  national  business.  What  is  vital  both  in  the 
passenger  and  the  freight  business  is  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
should  be  observed  by  all  common  carriers. 

Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 


March  24,  1906,  appeared  a  representative  of  this  En¬ 
terprise  Transportation  Company,  and  representatives 
of  five  railways  and  of  the  New  England  Navigation 
Company.  The  complaint  made  by  the  Enterprise 
Company  was  that,  while  it  could  bring  goods  from 
Fall  River,  its  principal  freight  port,  to  New  York  at 
a  much  smaller  charge  than  its  competitors  on  the 
Sound,  the  railroad  companies  running  south  and  west 
refused  to  make  a  through  rate  for  it  to  commercial 
points,  so  that  it  was  practically  limited  to  doing  busi¬ 
ness  between  its  dock  at  Fall  River  and  its  dock  in 
New  York.  The  evidence  makes  a  volume  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  The  arguments,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  complainant,  could  be  written  on  a  sheet  of 
note  paper.  The  railroad  attorneys  did  not  trouble 
to  argue.  They  “stood  pat.” 

The  position  of  the  railroad  companies  could  not 
be  better  expressed,  nor  could  there  be  more  clearly 
shown  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to  keep  out  of 
business  any  steamship  company,  unless  owned  by 
them,  than  by  the  testimony  of  F.  L.  Pomeroy,  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company : 

“The  Chairman — You  know  s  mething  about  this  matter 
of  which  the  Enterprise  Steamship  Transportation  Company 
makes  complainl?” 

“Mr.  Pomeroy — What  do  you  want  to  know  from  me? 
Why  we  did  not  do  business  with  them?  Why  we  have  not 
put  in  through  rates  with  them?”  [An  excellent  example  of 


the  temper  of  a  railway  traffic  official  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  ComAiission.] 

“The  Chairman — Yes,  what  is  the  objection  from  the 
point  of  view  of  your  line  to  a  joint  arrangement  with  this 
company?” 

“Mr.  Pomeroy— The  present  arrangement  with  the  Fall 
River  Line  was  put  in  and  is  in  effect  to-day  with  our  line 
only  covering  the  four  upper  classes.  The  reason  it  was  put 
in  was  that  there  is  a  class  of  high-class  shipments  at  Fall 
River  where  they  want  the  expedited  time  they  can  get 
shipping  over  the  Fall  River  Line  to  New  York,  and  going 
out  on  our  fast  trains  that  day — a  better  service  than  they 
can  get  at  inland  junctions.  Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
New  Haven  Road,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  those  mer¬ 
chants,  we  put  in  a  through  arrangement  with  the  Fall  River 
Line.  The  traffic  is  delivered  to  us  at  our  New  York  City 
piers  by  trucks,  and  there  is  loaded  into  our)  through  cars  for 
the  West.  It  is  the  onlv  arrangement  we  have  with  any 
steamboat  line  out  of  New  York  City  except  the  Savannah 
Line — the  line  to  Savannah.  We  have  no  through  traffic 
with  any  one  except  the  Savannah  Line,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  care  to  extend  the  present  arrangement,  because,  if  it  is 
granted  to  the  Enterprise  Line  it  will  have  to  be  granted  to 
the  Joy  Line,  the  Westchester,  the  New  Haven  Outside 
Line,  the  Bridgeport  Line,  and  we  would  not  know  where  it 
would  stop.  It  might  extend  into  Jersey,  to  Elizabethport 
and  Newark,  daily  lines  running  to  New  York.  If  we  made 
a  joint  arrangement  with  the  Enterprise  Company  we  might 
have  to  make  it  with  them,  and  do  not  care  to  do  it.  1  would 
prefer,  rather  than  to  extend  our  arrangement,  to  cut  off  the 
present  arrangement  with  the  Fall  River  Line.  The  amount 
of  traffic  involved  is  small,  and  rather  than  have  it  compli¬ 
cate  the  New  York  situation  and  put  us  where  we  have  to 
have  more  arrangements  with  boat  lines,  I  would  cut  it  off 
entirely.” 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  this  case.  I  select 
it  partly  because  of  the  perfect  defiance  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  offered  it,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  represented  a  railroad  which,  -whatever  may  be  its 
unknown  relations  with  the  New  Haven  corporation, 
is  not  apparently  controlled  by  it. 

What  Mr.  Pomeroy  said  was  reiterated  by  all  the 
other  witnesses  summoned  to  speak  for  the  trunk  lines. 
Put  into  one  phrase,  they  all  with  one  accord  said  that 
they  would  not  make  any  through  traffic  agreement 
with  any  new  Sound  steamboat  lines.  All  said  that 
they  refused  such  agreements  because  their  facilities 
for  handling  freight  at  New  York  were  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  handle  their  present  business.  Every 
man  who  testified,  and  those  who  testified  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  traffic  agents  of  all  the  westbound  trunk  lines,  said 


that  if  he  should  grant  a  through  rate  to  this  line  which 
had  appealed  to  the  Commission  it  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  business  because  the  new  line  would 
only  take  away  business  from  the  old  lines.  And  so, 
after  testifying  first  that  they  could  not  handle  any 
more  business,  and  second  that  to  grant  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  line  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  existing  lines 
would  not  increase  their  business,  they  all  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  lack  of  humor  testified  that  they  were  working 
day  and  night  to  secure  more  business  for  their  roads. 

No  Independent  Need  Apply 

TT  is  little  wonder  that  as  a  result  of  this  curiously  self- 
•*-  contradictory  testimony  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rendered  a  decision  which  recognized  ti  c 
discrimination  of  the  railroads  against  any  steamshi  > 
companies  on  Long  Island  Sound  not  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  them,  deplored  that  in  the  existing  state  (  [ 
the  law  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  check  this 
discrimination,  and  urged  new  legislation  which  would 
give  it  jurisdiction  over  routes  partly  by  rail  and  partly 
by  water. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  May  11  of  last  year, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  heated  debate,  in  which  such  eminent  members  c  f 
that  body  as  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Tillman,  Mr.  Knox,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  took  part.  That  report,  too  long  fir 
more  than  a  summary  here,  asserted  that  the  New 
Haven  Company  had  secured  al¬ 
most  a  monopoly  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  declared  that,  as  Fall  River 
was  the  greatest  shipping  point 
in  New  England,  the  New  Haven 
Company  had  managed  to  so  ar¬ 
range  with  the  trunk  lines  west 
from  New  York  that  in  one  in¬ 
stance  goods  carried  by  the  boats 
of  that  company  could  be  sent 
from  Fall  River  through  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  forty-two  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  while  if  carried  by  the 
boats  of  the  independent  line  the 
charge  was  fifty-five  cents  per 
hundred.  This,  although  the 
charge  made  by  the  latter  line 
between  Fall  River  and  New  York 
was  materially  less.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  report  said-  “This,  of  course, 
deprives  the  Enterprise  Company 
of  all  possible  opportunity  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  business.  ” 

So  the  facts  are  established  by 
official  testimony  and  certified  by 
a  distinguished  commission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  for  one  reason  or  another — 
reasons  which  may  be  put  for¬ 
ward  in  good  faith,  or  which  may¬ 
be  wholly  disingenuous,  as  the 
report  of  the  commission  in  this 
case  suggests: 

Long  Island  Sound  has  become 
practically  the  property  of  one 
great  monopolistic  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  The  water  is  there,  the 
channel  is  there,  surveyed  and 
lighted  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  harbors  are  there, 
made  by  that  Great  First  Cause 
to  which  all  mankind  owes  all  that  it  may  be.  The 
people  are  there,  the  business  is  there,  all  is  there  to 
invite  the  participation  of  Americans  in  the  maritime 
carrying  trade  through  this  placid  piece  of  water  which 
leads  from  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States  to  all 
the  chief  towns  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  section 
of  this  nation. 

But  if  one  desires  to  enter  upon  this  honorable,  this 
helpful  service  of  coastwise  shipping,  the  owners  of  the 
great  railroad  monopoly  of  New  England  hold  up  a 
warning  hand.  “You  can  have  no  docks!”  they  say. 
And  if  by  chance  or  skill  or  diplomacy  one  is  able  to 
defeat  this  prohibition,  his  first  ship  bringing  a  cargo 
of  New  England’s  goods  to  New  York  to  be  forwarded 
thence  to  customers  in  the  West  is  met  at  the  wharfs 
of  this  city  by  the  officials  of  our  great  trunk  lines, 
with  the  information  that  because  his  happens  to  be  an 
“independent  boat,”  his  freight  charges  will  be  almost 
twenty  per  cent  higher  than  those  exacted  from  the 
boats  owned  by  the  great  New  Haven  corporation. 

The  Effect  on  Shippers 

'T'HIS  is  not  mere  opinion,  not  merely  the  expression 
of  views  gained  after  talks — though  I  have  had 
them — with  many  New  England  manufacturers  and 
shippers.  It  is  simply  the  translation  into  what  I  hope 
may  be  popular  phrase  of  what  is  now  on  record  in  the 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission.  From  these 
reports  it  is  only  too  easy  to  show  that  Long  Island 
Sound  has  been  made  almost  the  private  property  of 
one  railroad  corporation ;  that  that  corporation  can, 
and  does,  with  the  aid  of  the  Western  trunk  lines, 
charge  an  unnecessarily  high  rate  for  the  shipment  of 
manufactured  goods  from  New  England  ports  to  the 
West,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  as  it 
stands  to-day  is  impotent  to  correct  the  evil. 

Is  this  situation  helpful  to  the  New  England  manu¬ 
facturer?  Is  it  helpful  to  the  Western  consumer  who 
must  pay  monopoly  freight  rates  on  his  goods?  Is  it 
pleasing  to  the  ordinary  American  taxpayer  who  now 
keeps  Long  Island  Sound  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  all  the  harbors  opening  into  it  in  good  condition 
for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  road?  Is  it  well  to  fence  off  nature's 
finest  highway  from  the  use  of  all  who  can  make  it 
serviceable  to  mankind? 
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THE  CHANGING  SENATE 

RECENT  ELECTIONS  HAVE  INCREASED  THE  REPUBLICAN  MAJORITY  IN  THE  SENATE  FROM  58  TO  61 


Simon  Guggenheim,  Colorado 


William  Alden  Smith,  Michigan 


James  H.  Berry,  Arkansas 


Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Colorado 

COPYRIGHT  1902  BY  v.  E.  PURDY 


Russell  A.  Alger  (deceased),  Michigan 


Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Montana  g  William  A.  Clark,  Montana 


Robert  L.  Taylor,  Tennessee  g  Edward  W.  Carmack,  Tennessee 

COPYRIGHT  1906  BY  CLiNEQiNST 


Charles  Curtis,  Kansas  j  A.  W.  Benson,  Kansas 


' 
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In  each  of  these  pairs  of  photographs  the  one  on  the  right  is  the  retiring  Senator,  the  one  on  the  left  his  successor 


OF  THE  ninety  Senators  of  the  United  States 
the  terms  of  thirty  will  expire  on  March  3, 
1907.'  Of  these,  at  least  seventeen  have  al¬ 
ready  been  reelected,  or  else  are  so  sure  of 
reelection  that  they  sit  easy  in  their  seats. 
Those  old  veterans,  Morgan,  Bacon,  Cullom,  Dolliver, 
Frye,  and  Tillman,  seem  to  come  back  practically  as  a 
matter  of  routine. 

Clark,  Patterson,  and  Dubois,  Democrats,  are  to  be 
succeeded  by  Dixon,  Guggenheim,  and  Borah,  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  Republican  representation  will,  therefore, 
be  increased  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-one,  and  the 
Democratic  numbers  reduced  from  thirty-two  to 
twenty-nine. 

Three  Republicans  have  been  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate.  These  men,  Curtis  of  Kansas, 
Dixon  of  Montana,  and  Smith  of  Michigan,  are  young 
and  aggressive.  They  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
new  type  of  “Roosevelt  Senator.’’  Others  who  have 
“lined  up”  in  support  of  the  President’s  policies  are 
Guggenheim,  Borah,  and  Brown.  Paynter,  Jeff  Davis, 
and  “Fiddling  Bob”  Taylor  will  bring  to  the  Senate 
no  noticeable  reverence  for  the  tradition  that  that  body 
is  the  most  conservative  on  earth. 

Any  hasty  assertion  that  the  corporation  fighters  are 


having  their  day  must  be  avoided  in  discussing  the 
new  Senators.  It  is  true  that  Millard  of  Nebraska, 
who  gives  way  to  Attorney-General  Brown,  is  a  loss  to 
the  Western  railroads,  and  Dixon  of  Montana,  who 
takes  Clark’s  seat,  appeals  to  the  people  rather  than  to 
the  mine  owners  and  land  magnates  for  support.  But 
in  swapping  “Old  Perplexity”  Patterson,  whose  brow 
has  been  wrinkled  by  long  search  for  invective  to  hurl 
against  corporations,  for  Simon  Guggenheim,  Colorado 
has  gone  back  under  the  yoke  of  the  big  business 
interests. 

The  new  Senator  from  Colorado  went  to  Denver  in 
1888,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  When  he  was  chosen 
Senator  he  held  fourteen  salaried  places  in  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  various  Colorado  enterprises.  These  paid  him 
$75,000  a  year,  though,  of  course,  this  represented 
only  a  small  part  of  his  income.  The  charge  that  he 
bought  his  seat  has  been  made  openly,  and  has  been 
denied.  It  is  alleged  that  he  paid  the  campaign  ex¬ 
penses  of  practically  every  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  who  found  a  campaign  necessary. 

Guggenheim  is  no  orator  —  his  political  sponsor, 
“Ikey”  Stevens  of  Pueblo,  keeps  him  carefully  away 
from  the  lime-light  of  the  platform.  He  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  immediate  predecessor.  Patterson  has 


worried  the  business  men  by  talking  too  loudly  against’ 
their  methods  in  the  State;  if  Guggenheim  ever  makes 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  or  originates  a  radical  piece  of 
legislation,  Colorado  will  be  astonished.  Patterson  is 
quick  tempered  and  vindictive;  Guggenheim  hasn’t 
an  enemy  in  the  State  so  far  as  he  knows. 

“I  am  going  to  Washington,”  the  new  Senator  from 
Colorado  declares,  “to  represent  all  the  people.  I  am 
free  and  untrammeled  and  under  obligations  to  no 
interests,  company,  railroad,  or  corporation.”  In  ear¬ 
nest  of  his  complete  allegiance  to  the  people  rather  than 
the  corporations,  he  has  resigned  his  fourteen  salaried 
offices.  Further  he  says:  “I  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  achievements  of  our  party  and 
of  President  Roosevelt.  I  favor  all  legislation  adopted 
by  Congress  to  correct  industrial  abuses,  and  will  sup¬ 
port  and  suggest  further  measures  that  experience  or 
wisdom  may  show  to  be  necessary.” 

While  Colorado  has  cried  halt  to  the  radicals,  her 
neighbors  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  still  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  railroads.  In  the  preliminary  struggle, 
before  the  Kansas  Legislature  sat  down  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Benson,  it  was  reported  that  statesmen 
hardly  dared  to  ride  on  a  railway  train  for  fear  of  the 
moral  effect.  Charles  Curtis  of  Topeka,  who  has  been 
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A  freight  train  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.  was  run  into  by  a  switching  engine 
at  Presqu’  Isle,  Me.,  January  25.  Two  firemen  killed,  one  engineer  badly  injured 


TRAIN  WRECKED  BY  DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION 


A  car  loaded  with  dynamite  blew  up  as  a  “Big  Four”  passenger  train  was  passing  at 
Sandford,  Indiana,  January  19.  The  tender  was  blown  60  feet  from  the  locomotive. 
Twenty-three  people  killed  outright,  6  fatally  injured,  32  others  severely  injured 


IN  24  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS ,  FROM  DECEMBEi 
KILLED,  156  WERE  INJURED,  AND  THOUSAND 


This  list  is  incomplete,  being  made  up  from 
newspaper  reports.  Complete  records  would 
show,  in  addition,  a  number  of  minor  wrecks 


3 

Date 

Road 

£ 

C 

Cause 

Dec.  30 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

59 

50 

Signal  system  de¬ 
fective 

Jan.  1 

Oregon  Short  Line 

1 

2 

Negligence  of  oper¬ 
ator 

Jan.  2 

Rock  Island 

35 

40 

Operator  was  a 
youth  of  18  who 
had  been  on  duty 
36  hours 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  3 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific, 

0 

0 

Snowstorm  obscur¬ 
ing  view  of  track 

Jan.  12 

Portland  Express 
Buffalo,  Rochester, 

2 

0 

Washout 

Jan.  12 

&  Pittsburg 

Central  New  Eng¬ 

1 

0 

Head-on  collision, 
due  to  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  signals 

land 

1 

4 

Head-on  collision 

Jan.  13 

Rock  Island 

5 

8 

Open  switch 

Jan.  1  5 

Rock  Island 

4 

3 

Open  switch 

Jan.  15 

Nickel  Plate 

1 

2 

Non-observance  of 
signals 

Jan.  16 

Boston  &  Maine 

0 

0 

Two  trains  derailed 
by  engine  jumping 
track 

NO  ONE  WAS  KILLED  IN  TiS 


A  ROCK  ISLAND  R.  R.  TRAIN  C 

Train  No.  29,  about  one  mile  west  of  Volland,  Kan 
bound,  running  down  grade  at  about  40  miles  an  hou 


fhrnnnh  fhp  rr»r»f  r-kf  fnp  nrsf  rnair 


I 


A  locomotive  jumped  the  track  on  the  morning  of  January  20  and  blocked  the  en¬ 
trance  to  New  York  s  Grand  Central  Station  most  of  the  day.  No  one  was  injured 


T  DUE  TO  HEAVY  SNOW 


^FTER  A  HEAD-ON  COLLISION 

i  A.  M.,  January  2,  was  run  into  by  No.  30,  east- 
age  car  of  No.  29  telescoped  the  smoker  and  came 
id  both  trains  were  soon  burning  from  end  to  end 


An  examination  of  the  causes  given  shows 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  these  accidents 
would  have  been  avoided  by  vigilance 


Date 

Jan.  16 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  17 


Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 


Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 
Jan.  2! 

Jan.  21 


Road 


Cause 


Seaboard  Air  Line  0  0  Defective  switch 


Philadelphia  & 
Reading 

New  York  Central 


Rock  Island 
“Big  Four,”  Queen 
City  Special 


Jan.  19  “Big  Four” 


Frisco.  "The 
Record  Train  ” 
Lake  Shore 
Reading,  “Atlantic 
City  Flyer  ’’ 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Jan.  22  Atlantic  Coast  Line  I 

Jan.  24  Baltimore  &  Ohio  3 

Jan.  29  Boston  &  Maine  6 


7 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

II 


Boiler  exploded 
Rear-end  collision, 
caused  by  snow¬ 
storm  obscuring 
view  of  track 
Washout 

Head-on  collision, 
owing  to  fog 
Explosion  of  pow¬ 
der-car  on  nearby 
freight  train 

Spreading  rails 
Open  switch 

Explosion  of  boiler 
Locomotive  jumped 
track 

Open  switch 
Spreading  rails 
Faulty  signal  system 


THESE  LOCOMOTIVES  MET  ON  THE  SAME  TRACK 

The  Queen  City  Special,  on  the  “  Big  Four ,  ran  head  on  into  a  freight  train  near 
Fowler,  Indiana,  on  the  morning  of  January  19.  Twenty  people  were  killed,  and  the 
entire  train  was  consumed  by  fire.  Cause :  engineer  failed  to  see  signals  owing  to  fog 


kY  RECORD 

906 ,  TO  JANUARY  30,  1907,  188  PEOPLE  WERE 
•  DOLLARS  IN  PROPERTY  WAS  DESTROYED 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  JUMPED  THE  TRACK.  CAUSE:  DEFECTIVE  SWITCH. 


NO  ONE  WAS  KILLED 
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in  Congress  since  1892,  has  not  been  a  rabid  fighter  of 
the  railroads,  but  no  one  questions  him  when  he  says 
that  he  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  free  from  their 
domination. 

Curtis  had  come  nearer  to  earning  promotion  than 
any  other  Kansas  Representative.  He  is  part  Indian. 
His  mother  was  of  the  Kaw  tribe,  a  “quarter-blood,” 
and  his  father  an  army  officer.  He  began  life  as  a  news¬ 
boy,  became  a  jockey,  then  drove  a  hack  in  Topeka. 
Studying  whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  left  the 
driver’s  seat  at  sixteen  to  enter  a  law  office.  At 
twenty-four  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Shawnee 
County ;  at  twenty-eight  he  first  tried  for  a  seat  in 
Congress;  at  thirty  he  succeeded.  In  his  fourteen 
years  in  the  House  he  has  worked  hard.  The  most 
importa'nt  Indian  legislation  since  the  Dawes  land 
allotment  act  of  1887,  the  Curtis  bill  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  tribal  governments  in  Indian  Territory, 
was  credited  to  the  Kansas  Representative  in  1898. 
His  industry  is  indicated  by  his  statement  that  in  his 
campaign  for  renomination  in  1904  he  wrote  twenty 
thousand  letters.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  pension  seekers 
— in  his  Washington  office  is  a  directory  of  applicants 
for  pensions  which  contains  six  thousand  names,  with 
notes  as  to  the  status  of  each  claim. 

More  perhaps  than  any  other  Kansas  Congressman, 
Curtis  has  the  good  will  of  the  Administration.  The 
railroads  may  be  behind  him,  but  so  is  the  President. 

Norris  Brown,  who  takes  the  place  of  Joseph  H.  Mil¬ 
lard,  regards  his  election  to  the  Senate  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  long  fight  that  has  been  waged  in 
Nebraska  against  the  railroads.  As  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  he  has  fought  for  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  special  privileges.  The  anti-railroad 
agitation  has  won  his  seat  for  him.  He  says  that  it 
is  not  a  passing  fancy,  and  has  put  himself  on  record, 
along  with  other  young  and  aggressive  freshmen  in  the 
Upper  House,  as  favoring  the  President’s  railroad¬ 
curbing  activity. 

William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  has  displaced  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  picturesque  figures  in  the  Senate. 
Fred  T.  Dubois  has  always  been  the  strongest  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  anti-Mormon  sentiment  of  the  Northwest. 
He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  undoubted  hon¬ 
esty,  and  is  a  strong  figure  in  debate.  His  part  in  the 


Smoot  investigation  was  that  of  the  man  who  believed 
intensely  in  the  necessity  for  getting  rid  of  Mormon 
influence. 

Borah  himself  is  an  orator  and  a  brilliant  lawyer. 
He  conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
dynamiters  in  1899  and  is  associated  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Moyer  and  Haywood  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  for  the  alleged  assassination  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg.  Tacitly  he  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
Administration.  Borah  has  the  Mormon  support, 
though  the  Senate  will  not  hold  that  against  him. 

Joseph  M.  Dixon  comes  to  the  Senate  from  Missoula 
in  the  western  half  of  Montana.  Both  Senators  Clark 
and  Carter  are  opposed  to  Dixon.  In  Montana,  it  is 
something  of  an  achievement  to  win  against  the  Clark- 
Carter  combination.  Dixon  has  done  it,  and  there  has 
been  no  breath  of  bribery  in  connection  with  his  election. 

Not  quite  forty,  a  man  who  “does  things,”  a  known 
friend  of  the  President,  the  new  Senator  represents  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  Senate.  He  will  join  the  growing 
group  of  "Roosevelt  Senators”  from  the  West  that 
are  not  afraid  to  call  a  land  thief  by  his  proper  title. 

The  First  Senator  by  Direct  Vote 

A  WESTERN  man  who  makes  his  first  appearance 
•^*-'in  Congress  as  a  Senator  is  Jonathan  Bourne  of 
Oregon.  He  is  the  first  man  ever  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  direct  vote  of  the  people — ratified  by  the  State 
Legislature — a  method  of  election  destined  to  become 
much  more  general. 

Russell  A.  Alger’s  successor  in  the  Senate,  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  a  railroad  lawyer. 
He  lacks  two  years  of  being  fifty,  and  has  served 
twelve  years  as  a  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Michi¬ 
gan  District.  Alger’s  illness  kept  him  inactive.  His 
prestige  waned  steadily  since  he  was  Secretary  of  War. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Smith's  quality,  his  industry 
is  unquestioned.  Like  Curtis,  he  began  life  as  a  news¬ 
boy,  but,  instead  of  riding  race-horses,  he  became  a 
page  in  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives.  Law 
and  the  railroads  have  been  the  rungs  of  his  ladder  since. 

In  the  South,  one  more  “old  time,  ante-bellum  states¬ 
man”  has  been  retired  in  favor  of  an  aggressive,  fire¬ 
eating  modern.  James  H.  Berry  is  a  Confederate  vet¬ 


eran;  his  successor,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  born  in  1862. 
While  Berry  is  all  dignity  and  conservatism,  Davis  is 
impulsive  and  high  tempered.  His  platform  brawls 
have  made  him  notorious.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  law  school,  and  a  brilliant  man. 

Robert  L.  Taylor  of  Nashville  succeeds  Edward  W. 
Carmack  as  the  result  of  a  spirited  primary  fight  last 
year  in  which  the  question  of  local  option  against  State 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  played  a  leading  part. 
Carmack  is  the  abler  man,  but  his  speeches  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  his  fierce  criticisms  of  the  President  have  de¬ 
tracted  from  his  popularity  in  Tennessee.  Taylor,  on 
the  contrary,  has  increased  his  great  popularity  in  his 
State  by  making  the  anti-corporation  cry  his  own. 

“Fiddling  Bob”  is  a  nickname  that  the  new  Senator 
from  Tennessee  won  in  his  campaign  for  Governor  in 
1886,  when  his  Republican  opponent  was  his  brother, 
Alfred  A.  Taylor.  In  the  mountain  districts  “Bob” 
Taylor’s  fiddle  won  as  many  votes  as  his  voice.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  fifty-seven.  He  has  been  pension  agent,  Congress¬ 
man  and  Governor,  and  he  is  editor  of  “Bob  Taylor’s 
Magazine.”  The  Senate  loses  a  statesman  and  gains 
a  picturesque  personality  by  the  retirement  of  Carmack. 

At  sixty-nine,  Jos.  C.  S.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  served  ten  years  in  the  House  and  twelve  in  the 
Senate  since  1875,  retires,  and  Thomas  Hardin  (“Hur¬ 
ricane”)  Paynter  takes  his  seat.  Paynter  is  fifty-five, 
a  big,  aggressive  man  who  has  won  every  political  honor 
in  his  State  that  he  has  coveted.  He  served  three  terms 
in  Congress  as  a  Representative  between  1888  and  1894. 
While  he  was  at  Washington  his  breezy  manner  and  his 
luxuriant  mustache  attracted  the  notice  of  Nast,  who 
pictured  him  with  his  mustaches  wrapped  about  his  ears, 
and  labeled  the  picture  “Thomas  Hurricane  Paynter.” 

From  the  House  Paynter  went  on  the  Kentucky 
Bench,  He  was  serving  on  the  Bench  when  he  entered 
the  Senatorial  race  as  Blackburn's  opponent.  In  every 
political  fight  that  he  has  made,  except  when  he  was 
chosen  for  a  second  term  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Paynter  has  had  strong  opposition.  His 
hardest  fight  was  his  last.  Blackburn  has  for  years 
held  Kentucky  under  the  spell  of  his  oratory  and 
his  strong  personality.  But,  like  Berry  in  Arkansas, 
Blackburn  has  found  that  his  State  no  longer  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  appeals  of  the  ante-bellum  statesman. 


MEXICO  WILL  CONTROL  HER 


RAILROADS 


doing  all  this  the  National  Government  has  kept  its 
hand  on  the  railroads  to  an  extent  and  with  a  success 
not  paralleled  in  the  United  States,  so  that  taking 
actual  control  of  them  now  involves  comparatively  little 
effort. 

About  three  years  ago  the  Mexican  Government  took 
its  first  great  step  toward  railroad  ownership  on  a  large 
scale.  That  step  was  taken  as  a  piece  of  national  policy 
directed  to  prevent  one  railroad  system  from  becoming 
dominant  in  Mexico  to  the  probable  hurt  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  country  and  the  material  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  the  move  then  made 
the  National  Government  extended  its  power  not  to  put 


When  that  deal  was  made  the  Government  turned 
over  to  the  company  controlling  securities  of  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Railway  of  Mexico,  Ltd.  The  National  Rail¬ 
road  Company  of  Mexico  also  holds  stock  control  of  the 
Mexican  International  and  the  Hidalgo  and  Northeast¬ 
ern  Railroads.  These  four  companies  together  form 
the  so-called  National  Lines  of  Mexico.  This  appellation 
is  about  to  be  made  still  more  appropriate  with  respect 
to  a  railroad  system  of  double  the  size. 

Within  a  few  months  certain  banking  interests  in  the 
United  States  got  control  of  a  great  part  of  the  stock 
and  other  securities  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
Company,  Ltd.  These  securities  had  been  always 
rather  closely  held,  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  them  together.  Then 
was  developed  a  situation  which  Presi- 
'  dent  Diaz  saw  might  easily  result  dan¬ 
gerously  for  Mexico.  He  was  unwilling 
to  risk  absorption  of  this  second  great 
Mexican  railroad  by  any  foreign  railway 
system. 

Minister  of  Finance  Limantour,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  banking  interests,  then 
evolved  the  consolidation  plan  by  which 
the  National  Government  is  to  obtain 
control  of  both  the  big  railroad  systems 
of  Mexico.  The  railroads  do  not  be¬ 
come  national  property.  They  con¬ 
tinue  their  corporate  existence,  and 
will  be  operated  in  all  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  like  other  and  independent 
railroads  in  Mexico. 


INTENDING  to  protect  her  transportation  system 
against  possible  foreign  interference  and  to  have 
her  railroads  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  the  nation,  the  Mexican  Government  is  about  to 
take  absolute  control,  through  majority  stock  owner¬ 
ship  in  a  great  holding  company,  capitalized  at  $225,- 
000,000,  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  existing 
railroad  mileage  of  Mexico. 

The  project  is  a  bold  one.  It  is  undertaken  as  a 
crucial  piece  of  national  policy.  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mexico,  stands  for  it.  At  his  re¬ 
quest  the  Congress  of  Mexico  prolonged  its  session  to 
pass  legislation  giving  the  executive  branch  of  the 
National  Government  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed. 

Let  us  first  get  some  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  what  Mexico  is  doing 
with  her  transportation  problem.  Only 
so  can  we  fully  comprehend  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  undertaking  as  it  affects 
that  nation.  The  railroad  system  of 
Mexico  to-day  comprises  10,840  miles  of 
line.  Under  the  plan  already  virtually 
consummated  and  to  be  given  full  effect 
just  as  soon  as  necessary  details  can  be 
arranged,  the  Government  railroads  will 
aggregate  6,724  miles  of  line  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  system.  With  the  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  National  Railway  the  national 
controlled  lines  will  be  6,935  miles. 


Suspicious  of  United.  States  Bankers 


MAP  OF  ALL  THE  RAILROADS  IN  MEXICO 

The  black  lines  show  the  lines  recently  taken  under  control  by  the  Mexican  Government.  There  arc 
6,935  miles  of  them.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  railroads  which  are  still  run  by  private  companies. 
There  are  but  3,905  of  these.  The  roads  run  by  private  companies  are  short  and  disconnected 


'THERE  have  been  two  great  trunk 
line  railroad  systems  in  Mexico,  the 
so-called  National  Lines,  with  3,368 
miles  of  line  operated  together,  and 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway  with  3,356 
miles  of  line.  These  two  systems  are 
to  be  made  into  one.  As  such  the  con¬ 
solidated  railroads  will  hold  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  their  lines  being 
geographically  so  located  as  to  put 
the  transportation  facilities  of  Mexico, 
present  and  future,  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Government. 

The  immediate  strength  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  comprehended  when  it  is 
stated  that  there  will  remain  in  the 
whole  country  only  three  uncontrolled 
railroad  companies  operating  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  line  each. 

Mexico  is  accomplishing  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  her  railroads  with  comparative 
ease.  The  United  States  could  scarcely 
take  control  of  its  railroad  system  in 
the  samo  way.  This  is  because  railroad  development 
in  the  two  countries  has  been  along  different  lines. 
To  a  very  great  extent  the  Mexican  Government  has 
helped  to  create  the  railroad  system  which  President 
Diaz  early  perceived  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  success¬ 
ful  carrying  out  of  his  great  policy  for  making  Mexico 
and  her  people  into  a  homogeneous  nation. 

Subsidies,  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  grants  of 
exclusive  railroad  privileges  in  specified  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  the  substantial  kinds  of  assistance 
which  "Mexico  has  given  to  railroad  enterprise.  While 


any  handicap  on  the  big  railroad  system,  but  to  help  in 
creating  another  which  should  operate  as  a  balancing 
force. 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
when,  on  October  31,  1903,  to  make  possible  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  financial  plan  to  provide  capital  for  stand¬ 
ard-gaging  old  lines  and  building  much  needed  new 
railroads,  it  acquired  as  a  treasury  asset  $29,972,700  or 
nearly  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  of 
Mexico. 


Keeping  Out  United  States  Railroads 


VATHAT  the  Government  of  Mexico 
’  ’  does  is  to  acquire  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  new  holding  corpora¬ 
tion.  This  stock  ownership,  of  course, 
carries  with  it  absolute  and  indisputable 
control  of  the  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  owned  by  the  corporation  and  its 
subsidiary  companies. 

This  result  is  to  be  accomplished 
without  cash  outlay  or  the  issue  of  any 
public  debt  securities  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  buf  Mexico  virtually  underwrites 
the  new  company.  There  is  to  be  an 
exchange  of  securities  by  which  the 
Government  will  turn  over  its  present 
stock  holdings  in  the  National  Railroad 
Company  of  Mexico.  For  extensions 
and  improvements  of  the  consolidated 
railroad  system,  bonds  will  be  issued  as 
the  board  of  directors,  the  majority  be¬ 
ing  in  Mexico,  may  see  fit. 

By  this  deal  the  Mexican  Government  expects  to  ac¬ 
complish  three  chief  things  ;  first,  to  prevent  any  rail¬ 
road  system  in  the  United  States  from  absorbing  the 
important  Mexican  Central  Railway  property ;  second, 
to  avoid  friction  between  the  two  big  and  largely  com¬ 
petitive  companies  in  one  of  which  the  Government 
already  held  a  virtually  controlling  interest,  and,  third, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  improve  the 
service  rendered  through  the  economies  and  better 
arrangements  possible  with  consolidation  under  one 
management. 


Collier’s  for  February  16  1907 
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UNAVAILABLE  OPULt 

OF  IRBY  TUEL 

A  LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  CASH  DRAWS  A  CLOUD  ACROSS  A  HONEYMOON 

By  GRACE  MacGOWAN  COOKE 


SISTER  CLUTCHER,  ever  sence  I  wedded  that 
gal  o’  yourn  to  Irby  Tuel,  I’ve  laid  off  to  speak 
my  mind  concernin’  the  way  you  raised  her.” 
I  ‘‘Juletty’s  my  baby  chile,  Elder  Mayhall;  an’ 
I  shore  fotch  her  up  to  regard  prope’ty — ef  that 
is  yo’  meanin’.  I  says  to  all  my  chil’en,  says  I,  ‘When 
ye  wed,  I  want  ye  to  wed  prope’ty — an’  a  plenty.’  An’ 
they  hain’t  nary  one  on  ’em  gone  ag’in  me.  Julet’  she 
done  the  best;  but  hit  ain’t  every  day  that  a  mounting 
gal  meets  up  with  a  feller  with  seb’m  hundred  dollars 
in  his  right  hand.” 

“For  a  perfessin’  Christian,  you  do  sho’ly  think  too 
much  o’  riches,  Sister  Clutcher,”  said  the  preacher 
sharply.  “You  want  to  study  more  about  layin’  up 
treasures  whar  thieves  cain’t  break  th’oo  an’  steal.” 

“That’s  true,  Brother  Mayhall,  ef  a  body  has  money 
on  this  earth  look  like  they’s  alius  a  passel  o’  folks 
tryin’  to  git  it  away  from  ’em,”  agreed  Elvira  Clutcher, 
impervious  to  the  reproof  in  her  pastor’s  words. 

“Well,  I  tell  you  and  Sister  Tuel,”  said  the  outspoken 
old  man,  “that  I  never  wedded  a  pair  with  a  more  sink¬ 
ing  heart.  You  women  jest  sp’iled  ’em  plumb  rotten. 
That  thar  boy  needs  for  to  be  showed  that  the  gal  he’s 
got  is  jest  a  human — or  more  so.  Juletty  ort  to  know 
that  Irby  Tuel  ain’t  nothin’  but  a  sinful  man — an’  young 
at  that.  An’  they  both  need  to  be  convicted  of  the 
truth  that  riches — eb’m  seb’m  hundred  dollars — is  but 
a  fading  gloss  that  takes  unto  hitse’f  wings  an’  leaves 
nary  thing  but  a  heap  of  ashes  behime  at  the  last.” 
“Lemme  see  the  paper,”  quavered  Mrs.  Tuel. 

“Ah— law — huh!  Brother  Mayhall.  I  reckon  Irby 
an’  Julet’  is  bound  to  need  all  they’  smartness  for  to 
keep  what  they  got  away  from  them  thievish  town 
folks.  Some  on  ’em  must  ’a’  done  heafn  tell  about 
Irby  an’  his  riches;  fer  they’ve  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
git  up  a  bogust  telegraft  an’  send  hit  to  me  for  to  try 
kin  they  locate  that  thar  money  and  steal  hit!” 

Slowly  and  weightily  she  drew  out  and  unfolded  a 
yellow  paper,  every  eye  eagerly  upon  her;  it  was 
a  rich  moment.  She  had  reserved  this  delectable 
bit  of  gossip  for  a  later  part  of  the  meeting ;  but 
the  preacher’s  remarks  seemed  to  make  its  pro¬ 
duction  now  almost  dramatically  opportune. 

Mayhall  took  the  yellow  slip  and  read: 

“  ‘ Mossy  Cove ,  June  j.  Out  of  money.  Where  is 
the  seven  hundred  dollars  ?  Answer.  Irby  Tuel.'" 

“Now,  don’t  that  show  how  folks  has  to  watch 
out  when  they’ve  got  money?”  Tuel's  mother- 
in-law  inquired  triumphantly. 

“How  long  sence  you  got  this?”  countered  the 
preacher  abruptly.  “  Hit’s  dated  more’n  a  week 
ago.  You  sho’ly  answered?  Hit’s  from  Irby.” 

“You’  a-jokin’ ;  you’  sho'ly  a-passin’  yo’  jokes 
on  me,  Brother  Mayhall.  You  know  I  never 
answered  that  fool  thing.  I  sensed  mighty  well 
an’  cl’ar  Irby  had  nothin’  to  do  with  hit. 

“Hit  ain’t  no  telegraft.  Hit  ain’t  from  Irby, 
nohow,  Sis  Tuel.  Hit’s  jest  a  printed  letter  that 
them  thar  roguish  town  folks  uses  to  fool  ye. 
Don’^ryou  take  on,”  Mrs.  Clutcher  urged.  “Irby 
had  fo’  dollars  an’  eighty  cents,  he  had;  mighty 
nigh  five  dollars!  That’s  a  plenty,  anyhow. 

Looks  like  he  couldn’t  no  way  have  spent  that 
much  in  a  week.” 

But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhall  had  been  to  Mossy 
Cove — and  further — more  than  once.  He  gasped 
at  the  thought  of  this  mountain  boy  and  girl 
stranded  in  a  town — even  a  town  of  that  size — 
with  the  few  coins  which  might  have  been  left 
out  of  their  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  by  the 
time  of  their  arrival. 

“If  the  rest  of  you  women  can  finish  here,”  he 
cut  in,  “I’m  a-gwine  to  take  Sister  Clutcher  an’ 

Sister  Tuel  over  to  my  house.  I’ll  git  them  to 
tell  me  the  rights  of  this  business;  and  then,  if  I 
have  to,  I’ll  go  plumb  to  Mossy  Cove  and  hunt 
up  them  pore  chil’en.  Hit’s  no  manner  of  use  to 
telegraft  now,  for  a  week  has  done  went  by,  an’ 

Lord  only  knows  what  they’  ay.” 

II EFORE  one  of  the  shop-windows  strung  along 
the  single  straggling  business  street  of  Mossy 
Cove,  a  young  couple  stood  looking  in — scarce 
more  than  boy  and  girl,  plainly  fresh  from  the 
mountains,  and  each  of  them  showing  in  face 
and  figure  marks  of  weariness  and  dejection. 

“I’d  laid  off  to  buy  me  a  belt  time  we  got  to 
the  settlemint,  ”  the  girl  was  murmuring  to  her¬ 
self,  half  mechanically.  “I’ve  been  a-wantin’ 
that  thar  belt — jest  adzackly  that-un  in  thar — fer 


more’n  a  month,  I  reckon.  Irby,”  she  continued,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  lad  beside  her  and  raising  her  voice  sharply: 
“Irby,  that’s  the  belt  I  want” — it  was  probably  the 
twentieth  time  she  had  addressed  this  observation  to 
her  young  husband.  She  pointed  to  a  cheap  gilt  girdle 
of  linked  plates. 

“Know  hit — ye  said  that  afore,  honey.  Jest  wait  tell 
we  have  some  breakfast,  and  I  go  to  the  telegraft  office 
— mebbe  I  kin  buy  it  fer  ye  by  then.” 

“An’  you  said  that  afore!”  pouted  the  bride,  with  a 
tempestuous  heave  of  the  pink-calico-clad  bosom,  and  a 
mutinous  glance  at  her  legal  lord  and  master.  “I 
named  hit  to  you  a-yesterday  when  we  come  a-past  this 
hyer  winder;  and  you  said  them  very  same  words.  I 
want  to  know,  right  now,  don’t  ye  aim  to  never  buy  me 
nothin’?  What  ye  pesterin’  ’round  that  old  telegraft 
office  fer  all  the  time?  I  could  ’a’  bought  my  belt  with 
the  money  ye  fooled  away  thar  a-yesterday.  Why  don’t 
we  go  on  to  Mountain  Junction  whar  we’re  a-gwine? 
Seems  like  you  act  quare.” 

A  quick  red  rose  to  the  young  fellow’s  freckled  face. 
That  sandy  poll  of  his  meant  irascibility.  “Always 
been  told  a  woman’s  as  full  o’  curiosity  as  a  aig  is  o 
meat.  Eve  in  the  Bible  upsot  the  whole  business  by 
trying  to  find  out  what  was  never  intended  for  her 
to  know,”  he  grumbled,  going  back  to  a  very  old 
grievance.  He  was  looking  haggard  and  worn — and 
there  was  just  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket.  A  wife 
of  longer  standing  would  have  felt  intuitively  that  this 
was  a  time  for  amiability.  But  the  handsome,  star¬ 
eyed  gipsy,  who  had  almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  his 
long  stride,  had  a  pretty  little  temper  of  her  own. 

“I  think  hit’s  about  time  you  told  me  who  ye  sent 
that  telegraft  to — an’  who  you  expect  to  hyer  from,  an’ 
what  about  me — a  wedded  wife!”  she  stormed. 

Irby  Tuel  faced  about  in  his  tracks.  He  was  but  a 
boy,  eaten  by  his  first  great  anxiety — and  breakfastless. 

“Ef  ye  must  know,”  he  burst  out,  “I’ve  done  lost  the 
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She  loosed  his  arm  and  faced  him  fairly  blazing 


seb’m  hundred  dollars,  an’  hit  tuck  nigh  onto  the  last 
money  I  had  to  telegraft  to  yo’  mammy — ” 

“ My  mammy?”  echoed  Juletta  between  scorn  and 
amazement. 

“Yes,  yo’  mammy,”  doggedly,  and  with  a  yet  redder 
face.  “She  had  the  keepin’  on  it  last  I  knowed,  and 
she  orter  ’a’  give  it  to  me  befo’  we  started.  I  never 
noticed  till  a-yesterday — I — I  wasn’t  studyin’  about — ” 
his  voice  trailed  and  faltered.  He  saw  the  figure  he  cut 
in  the  eyes  of  his  bride.  He  gulped  and  half  turned 
away  with  clenched  hands.  “Mebbe  they’s  a  telegraft 
this  mawnin’,”  he  muttered. 

With  a  sudden  clutch  upon  his  coat-sleeve  Juletta 
restrained  him.  Primitive  woman  that  she  was,  with 
much  of  the  young  savage  in  her,  she  looked  him  over 

from  head  to  foot  with  curiously  widened  dark  eyes _ 

this  husband  of  hers  who  lost  his  money  and  seemed 
about  to  weep  therefor. 

“You’ve  lost  hit — seb’m  hundred  dollars!”  she  said. 

Irby  refused  to  look  at  her.  His  eyes  sulked  behind 
thick  blond  lashes  and  down-drawn  brows.  “Turn  me 
a- loose !”  he  growled.  “I  ain’t  got  but  twenty-five 
cents  in  my  pocket;  but  I’m  sho’  a-gwine  to  git  me 
some  breakfast — an’  you  too,”  he  added  hastily.  “I’m 
as  hongry  as  a  hound-dog  that’s  run  for  it’s  life.  I 
cain’t  do  nothin’  no  ways  tell  I’ve  had  sompin’  to  eat. 
I  want  my  breakfast — ” 

“An’  I  want  my  belt,”  flung  back  his  bride.  “Looks 
like  men  alius  has  to  be  a-eatin’ — got  to  eat  whatever 
comes  or  goes ;  got  to  eat  ef  they  was  to  die  the  next 
minute;  got  to  eat — an’  eat  quick — ef  everything  else 
is  plumb  lost  and  ruin’t!”  She  loosed  his  arm,  adding 
a  decided  push  to  the  action,  and  faced  him  fairly  blaz¬ 
ing.  “I  want  my  belt.  The  Lord  knows  hit’s  little 
enough.  Hit  costs  but  a  quarter — a  quarter!”  with  a 
stinging  scorn  from  which  the  boy  winced  so  sharply 
that  he  might  almost  be  said  to  have  dodged.  “An’ 
you  ain’t  bought  me  ary  gift  sence  we’ve  been  wedded !” 

Nobody  could  be  more  painfully  aware  of  this 
fact  than  Irby  Tuel — the  wealthy  Irby  Tuel, 
who  had  planned  through  the  weeks  and  months 
of  his  courtship  what  he  should  buy  for  her,  how 
he  should  dress  her  and  deck  her  out,  in  what 
generous  style  he  should  do  things,  when  they 
came  to  Mossy  Cove  on  their  way  to  the  little 
mountain  station  where  they  should  leave  the 
railroad  and  go  by  wagon  out  to  look  at  the  farm 
which  this  inheritance  of  his  was  to  buy  and 
stock. 

“Ye  talk  like  A  begretched  ye  the  belt,”  he 
said  resentfully.  “I’d  git  it  for  ye — I’d  ’a’  got  it 
fust  time  ye  named  it  to  me — ef  I  had  the  price. 

I  didn’t  jest  natchally  aim  to  lose  the  money.  I 
never  lost  hit  at  all,  myse’f — hit  was  yo’  mammy 
what  would  come  a-meddlin’  into  the  business, 
a-werryin’  me  an’  a-talkin’  on,  ’lowin’  hit  warn’t 
safe  for  me  to  pack  sech  a  sum  in  my  pocket 
that-a-way.  She  tuck  it  an’  said  she’d  fix  fer  me 
to  tote  it.  An’  then  Preacher  Mayhall  was 
a-comin’,  an’  they  hollered  that  the  folks  was 
waitin’,  an’,”  with  a  sudden  rush  of  feeling,  “I 
thest  seed  you,  Juletta,  an’  you  was  so  pretty  an’ 
sweet  ’at  I  plumb  forgot  about  the  money  for  one 
while.” 

“Oh— law — purty  an’  sweet!”  gibed  Juletta, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  worthy  of  her  mother. 
“Ef  that’s  all  you  got  to  say,  you  needn’t  come 
a-nigh  me.  What  do  you  reckon  I  wedded  ye 
fer?” 

The  boy  looked  hungrily  at  her.  Juletta  had 
been  a  most  captivating  sweetheart — a  respon¬ 
sive,  a  royal  lover.  And  he  longed  very  much 
for  a  little  kindness  from  the  one  creature  he 
knew  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  big,  bewildering, 
heartless  city.  But  she  laughed  cruelly,  and 
answered  to  his  look  as  though  it  had  been  words. 

“No,  I  didn’t,  neither.  Ef  I’d  ’a’  wanted  a 
man,  I’d  a  wedded  one;  but  I  jest  hones  after 
riches — an’  you  had  ’em.  That’s  what  I  wedded 
ye  fer,  Irby  Tuel — fer  yo’  riches.  .1  reckon  I  was 
a  fool,  but  that’s  what  I  tuck  you  fer!” 

“Hit  is,  Is  it?”  said  the  young  husband  slowly, 
and  even  Juletta’s  valor  faltered  a  bit  before  his 
look  and  tone.  “Ye  seem  to  be  mighty  on- 
commin’ — mighty  peart,  an’  forrud — about  tellin’ 
hit  to  me  now,”  he  went  on  with  heavy  bitter¬ 
ness.  “  'Pears  like  hit  don’t  werry  ye  a  bit  to  say 
yo’  whole  mind  to  me,  free,  about  hit.  But  this 
is  the  fust  I’ve  heard  on  it.  I  wish’t  you’d  a- 
had  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  sorter  hint  like 
this  fo’  months  ago,  when — ” 
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He  was  about  to  fling  their  courtship  in  her  teeth — to 
taunt  her  with  her  towardliness — her  readiness  to  be 
won — it  was  intolerable !  And  as  they  went  along  a 
quiet  back  street  toward  the  station  and  the  telegraph 
office,  Irby  stunned,  sullen,  bewildered,  the  furious 
Juletta  hung  like  a  small  active  craft  upon  his  quarter, 
pouring  into  the  bigger,  heavier  vessel  a  galling  and 
incessant  fire  of  taunts,  precepts,  and  maxims  with 
which  her  mother’s  teachings  had  "loaded  her — not 
good,  honest  shot,  but  chewed  bullets,  slugs,  rusty 
bent  nails,  that  tore  and  lacerated  and  poisoned.  There 
was  scarce  a  street  corner  in  their  itinerary  upon  which 
she  did  not  stop  and  loudly  threaten  to  leave  him. 

Irby,  naturally  slow  of  speech,  and  now  bleeding 
from  a.  score  of  wounds,  made  but  few  clumsy  and 
muttering  replies;  yet  these  were  aimed  with  a  boy’s 
frank  brutality.  In  this  sort  they  came  to  the  station 
platform,  and  together  entered  the  office  where  the  sta¬ 
tion-agent  performed  the  duties  of  telegraph  operator. 
The  man  looked  up  and  laughed  as  soon  as  he  saw  them. 

“Nothing,”  he  said,  forestalling  poor  Irby’s  question. 

“I’m  gwine  back  to  the  ho-tel,”  announced  Juletta 
abruptly.  “Ef  you  hain’t  got  the  money  for  to  buy 
nothin'  I  want,  nor  to  go  on  to  Garyville — I’m 
gwine  back  to  the  ho-tel.”  And  she  turned 
and  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

“Yer  gal’s  mad,”  commented  the  functionary 
amiably.  “Them  folks  up  at  Hepzibah  don’t 
seem  to  answer  you  very  fast  about  that  cash. 

They’s  nothin’  in  this  world,  I  reckon,  that  a 
feller  can  git  rid  of  quicker  an’  easier  than — ” 

But  Irby  Tuel  did  not  hear  the  conclusion 
of  these  philosophic  observations;  he  was  out 
at  the  back  of  the  station,  examining  a  vast 
pile  of  cordwood.  With  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  he  moved  about  seeming  to  seek  some¬ 
thing,  found  it,  squared  his  broad  shoulders, 
thrust  his  hat  back,  and  whistled  softly  under 
his  breath  as  he  lightly  ran  an  interrogating 
thumb  along  the  edge  of  an  ax.  When  the 
agent  put  his  head  out  at  the  back  window, 
young  Tuel  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  look  at 
once  so  frank  and  so  appealing  that  the  fellow’s 
heart  must  have  been  a  little  touched,  for  he 
failed  to  laugh  again  at  the  mountain  boy’s 
query;  “Aim  to  have  this  hyer  stuff  chopped?” 
and  only  answered: 

“Yep.  Want  the  job?” 

“I  reckon  so,”  said  Irby.  “What  ye  pay?” 

“’Bout  a  dollar  a  cord,”  said  the  other  briefly. 

He  turned  back  into  the  room,  reappearing  a 
moment  later  to  toss  out  a  smooth  pine  stick. 

“Thar’s  the  measure  o’  the  stove.  Watch  out 
ye  don’t  git  hit  any  longer’n  that — hit’s  jest 
right.” 

The  boy’s  healthy  stomach  clamored  upon 
him  for  breakfast.  But  the  mountaineer’s 
dignity  was  his.  He  fingered  the  coin  in  his 
pocket  thoughtfully.  He  dared  not  spend  it  for 
a  breakfast  and  anticipate  wages  which  some 
accident  might  intervene  to  prevent  his  receiv¬ 
ing.  Besides,  there  was  Juletta.  The  coin 
went  deep  into  his  pocket,  and  his  hand  came 
out;  the  hat  was  jammed  down  tightly  on  that 
hair  which  a  body  might  call  red;  a  moment 
later  the  ax  flashed  high  above  his  head,  in  long 
glittering  curves,  and  bit  savagely  into  the 
wood,  sending  out  great  chips  with  every 
stroke.  Never  in  all  his.  twenty-two  years  had 
Irby  Tuel  worked  for  hire.  Always  he  had 
been  the  employer.  As  the  grief  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  that  morning  surged  back  upon  him, 
and  he  recalled  Juletta’s  looks  and  words  and 
tones,  the  strokes  fell  faster,  the  ax  flashed  in 
swifter,  wider  arcs,  and  bit,  each  time  it  fell, 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  wood.  .  .'. 

She’d  never  ’a’  took  up  with  him  but  for  his 
riches.  .  .  .  The  seven  hundred  dollars — that’s 
all  she  wedded  him  for.  ...  Ef  she’d  ’a’ 
wanted  a  man  ...  a  man  ...  a  man.  .  .  . 

Thus,  in  the  dazed,  stung,  bewildered  young 
brain,  the  refrain  chimed  on  hour  after  hour.  Well,  he’d 
show  her  that  he  was  a  man,  yet.  A  man  could  make 
money — he  could  earn  it— and  buy  back  what  was  lost. 

And  so  Irby  Tuel  chopped  and  split,  and  chopped  and 
split,  all  day — breakfastless  and  dinnerless. 

Toward  dusk  he  held  brief  converse  with  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  was  not  a  bad  fellow ;  and,  having  received 
from  him  the  pay  for  his  day’s  labor,  and  permission  to 
occupy  an  unused  pallet  in  a  corner  of  the  freight  room, 
he  called  at  the  decent  little  country  hotel  where  he 
and  Juletta  had  been  boarding,  paid  what  was  owing, 
told  the  landlady  his  wife  would  stay  there  for  the 
present,  but  that  he  had  got  work  which  would  keep 
him  away. 

To  say  of  Juletta,  the  girl  who  had  dismissed  him — 
who  had  announced  herself  quit  of  him  forever — on 
seven  different  street-corners  that  morning,  who  had 
hung  at  the  window  for  hours  that  afternoon  watching 
from  behind  the  ragged  shade  for  his  approach,  who 
had  witnessed  it,  slipped  doubtingly,  hopefully  down¬ 
stairs,  and  caught  the  import  of  his  talk  with  the  land¬ 
lady — to  say  of  her  that  she  now  regarded  him  with 
terror  would  be  but  to  put  the  truth  mildly.  When 
her  tantrum  had  subsided  it  left  her  rather  shamed 
and  disposed  to  be  contrite.  Now,  she  was  like  a  kitten 
that  has  boxed  its  first  mouse — the  mouse  that  it  meant 
to  keep  and  play  with  forever — too  hard  in  its  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  killed  it  outright.  She  watched  with  fear- 
dilated  eyes  while  Irby  paid  the  woman  for  her  board; 
she  crept  away  unseen  and  went  forlornly  back  up  to 
her  room — that  room  so  lonely,  so  big  and  empty  and 
gaping  with  Irby  out  of  it — to  spend  the  long,  long 
evening,  and  the  long  miserable  night  alone. 

For  five  days  this  curious  state  of  affairs  went  on. 
Irby  Tuel  had  found  the  man’s  cure  for  trouble,  disap¬ 
pointment,  heartache— work ;  and  he  applied  it  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  the  individual  with  hair  which  a  body  might 
call  red  is  apt  to.  He  chopped  the  agent’s  whole  pile 
of  cordwood ;  he  passed  on  from  it  to  the  cordwood  of 


the  station  agent’s  friends  and  acquaintances.  Only 
son  of  a  doting  mother  who  was  well-to-do  for  the 
mountains,  Irby  had  never  been  driven  to  severe  and 
prolonged  labor ;  and  during  the  last  three  months  of 
his  courtship  of  Juletta  he  had,  like  a  petted,  spoiled 
boy,  almost  entirely  relinquished  work  of  any  sort, 
occupying  his  time  very  comfortably  with  his  wooing, 
so  that  this  exigency,  which  came  upon  him  abruptly 
and  addressed  him  in  imperative  terms,  found  him 
somewhat  unfit.  But  he  made  up  in  dogged  resolution 
what  was  lacking  in  muscular  hardness.  His  hands, 
which  blistered,  at  first,  calloused  over  in  the  palms 
manfully;  his  back,  which  had  ached  of  an  evening  as 
though  it  would  break  in  two,  grew  once  more  supple 
and  strong;  his  eyes  lost  their  grieved,  angry,  dazed 
look.  He  was  very  literally  working  out  his  first  big 
problem. 

Tired  Irby  could  usually  sleep  soundly,  despite  his 
misery;  but  Juletta’s  pillow  was  wet  with  her  tears  till 
long  after  midnight.  Day  by  day  she  watched  fever¬ 
ishly  for  some  sign  of  her  young  husband ;  and  every 
night,  when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  come,  she  told 
herself;  “He’s  done  lef ’  me.  He  won’t  never  love  me 


Juletta  suddenly  appeared  to  him 


no  mo’!  Oh,  Lord,  and  I  cain’t  blame  him  nary  bit. 
Ef  I  was  a  man  an’  my  woman  spoke  to  me  like  I  did 
to  Irby,  I’d  whup  her  sure,  an’  then  I’d  quit  her!”  She 
wept  dolefully.  “An’  that’s  what  he’s  a-fixin’  to  do- 
quit  me — soon  as  he  aims  money  enough  to  send  me 
home  to  maw;”  ajtd  the  rest  was  tears. 

But  if  Juletta  had  faults,  she  had  also  the  qualities  of 
those  faults;  she  was  scarce  one  to  let  the  thing  loved 
and  desired  slip  from  her  without  a  gallant  struggle. 
And  so,  on  the  sixth  day  after  their  curious  parting,  it 
came  about  that  just  at  sunset,  Irby  lingering  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  back  of  the  station  before  going  for  his 
bit  of  supper  and  then  to  his  lonely  pallet,  Juletta  her¬ 
self  suddenly  appeared  to  him,  walking  hastily,  yet 
uncertainly,  halting  with  nervous  abruptness  as  she 
reached  him.  He  picked  up  a  bit  of  hickory  bark,  and 
stood  crumbling  it  between  his  strong  fingers  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

“That  you,  Irby?”  she  inquired  unnecessarily. 

The  young  husband  shook  the  aromatic  shreds  from 
his  strong,  steady  hands  and  drew  nearer,  noticing 
that  her  breath  was  coming  short,  as  though  she  had 
run  far,  that  her  mouth  trembled,  that  her  eyes  were 
swollen  and  reddened.  And  the  boy’s  heart  within  him 
— which  had  been  learning  so  fast  in  this  last  week  to 
be  a  man’s  heart — yearned  to  her  as  he  answered: 

“Yes,  Juletty ;  hit’s  nobody  but  the  feller  ye  wedded 
fer  his  riches — an’  turned  yo’  back  on  him  when  them 
thar  riches  lost  theirselves.  ” 

They  glanced  about  them.  The  station-master’s 
back  window  was  closed;  the  little,  sequestered  spot, 
grassy  underfoot,  with  the  homely  suggestion  of  the 
chip-pile  and  the  corded  wood,  with  the  scrubby  trees 
half  a  stone’s  throw  off  to  one  side,  was  as  familiar 
seeming  as  the  back  yard  of  the  mountain  cabin  which 
had  seen  so  much  of  their  courtship.  Seclusion  to  them 
did  not  mean  a  quiet  parlor  with  a  closed  door,  and 
consideration  from  those  about;  it  meant  the  kitchen 
doorstep — the  bars  down  at  the  pasture  lot — the  milk¬ 


ing  pen — it  meant  just  such  a  scene  as  this.  Juletta 
took  courage,  and  came  a  step  nearer  to  her  husband. 
“Ef  I  ever  said — ever  said  'at  I’d  quit  ye — ”  she  began 
bravely. 

:‘Ye  shore  said  hit — I  ’low  ye  said  hit  mo’n  twenty 
times,”  he  returned  promptly,  but  without  rancor. 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  was  mad;”  she  looked  at  him  half 
archly,  half  piteously,  as  she  thus  hid  behind  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  her  sex.  “When  I’m  mad,  Irby,  I’m  thes’ 
plumb  devilish.  Maw,  she’s  ’lowed  mo’n  once  at  that 
temper  o’  mine — hit — ”  She  shook  her  head,  and  again 
looked  at  him.  Would  he  help  her  out? 

“You  was  mad,  honey,”  the  boy  whispered  softly; 
“an’  I  don’t  blame  ye  greatly.”  He  timidly  touched 
one  of  her  trembling  hands.  It  seemed  to  move  toward 
him.  He  took  it  eagerly. 

“Ye  look  mighty  purty  when  you’  mad,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  huskily. 

She  raised  brimming  eyes  to  his. 

“But  ye  look  a  sight  purtier,  an’  sweeter,  when  ye 
ain’t  mad,  honey!”  Then  the  words  burst  from  him 
before  he  was  aware:  “Do  ye  love  me?” 

A  sob  was  his  only  answer.  The  kindly  back  window 
remained  closed ;  no  footstep  woke  an  echo  on 
the  dusty  turf;  no  eye  was  there  to  see,  as  the 
two  young  creatures  sprang  together,  clung  to¬ 
gether,  choking,  murmuring  regret,  and  love, 
and  forgiveness,  between  kisses. 

Long  they  stood  so,  finding  each  other  out 
for  the  first  time,  making  acquaintance,  he  of 
the  heart  of  the  girl  he  had  not  known,  she  of 
the  real  man  she  had  wedded.  They  were  so 
greatly  richer  than  either  had  been  aware;  it 
was  a  happy,  happy  hour. 

“Let  us  never  fall  out  no  mo’,”  murmured 
Juletta  at  last,  offering  the  sweet  old  fallacy 
that  Eve  must  have  proffered  to  Adam  just  as 
the  closing  gates  grazed  her  heel. 

And  Irby  responded  as  heartily  as  the  first 
man  might  have  done:  “We  sho’  never  will.  I 
ain’t  never  a-gwine  to  werry  ye,  nor  to  give  ye 
no  cause  to  fuss  at  me  whiles  I  live!”  He 
fumbled  with  his  left  hand  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  and  presently  drew  out  something 
that  shone  and  sparkled  in  the  dim  light.  “I 
— I  be’n  a-countin’  all  along,  to  see  when  I’d 
git  enough  to  pay  the  boa’d,  an’  leave  the  price 
of  this;  an’  I  thes’  got  that  fur  to-day;  so  I 
went  an’  bought  hit  for  ye.  Hit’s  the  cutest 
little  trick— mighty  few  gals  hit’d  go  around.” 

The  tears  rushed  afresh  to  the  girl’s  eyes  as 
she  bent  over  the  trinket — the  little  gilded  belt 
which  had,  only  a  week  ago,  seemed  to  her 
worth  taunting  and  miscalling  him  for — cry¬ 
ing:  “Ye  jest  make  me  ’shamed,  honey!  But, 
Irby,  I  come  down  to  tell  ye  ’at  I’ve  got  a  job, 
too.”  He  stared  in  surprise,  and  she  hurried 
to  explain:  “Hit’s  a  nice  job,  makin’  beds  an’ 
cleanin’  up  right  thar  at  the  hotel;  I  went 
right  back  that — that  fust  day — and  axed  ’em 
didn’t  they  have  somin’  fer  me  to  do,  an’  this 
evenin’  they  give  me  the  job.  Hit’ll  pay  the 
boa’d  for  both  of  us;  an’  we  can  save  all  'at 
you  airn.  I  thes’  love  to  do  it — hit  ain’t  hard 
one  bit.  An’  now,  ef  ye’ll  only  have  me  back 
again,  like  we  used  to  be — ” 

She  lifted  her  face  with  its  red  lips,  its 
swimming  eyes,  and  they  sealed  a  new  and 
better  betrothal. 

Just  as  Tuel’s  arm  released  her  they  heard 
the  clamor  of  the  incoming  train.  By  a  com¬ 
mon  impulse  they  went  forward  through  the 
waiting-room  to  see  its  passengers  alight. 
There  was  but  one  getting  off,  a  tall  man  with 
a  carpet-bag,  who  turned  and  revealed  to  their 
astonished  eyes  the  welcome,  friendly  counte¬ 
nance  of  Preacher  Mayhall ! 

“Well,  hyer  you  air!”  he  cried,  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  “I  ’lowed  I  might  have  to 
s’arch  for  you  two — an’  hyer  you  air.  How 
ye  both  cornin’  on?  Your  mother  got  a  tele¬ 
graft,”  "the  reverend  gentleman  explained  cautiously, 
as  they  walked  dowm  the  platform  toward  the  street. 
“She  ’lowed  you  mentioned  a  loss.  But  from  yo’ 
looks  I  reckon  you’ve  done  found  the — ” 

“No,  sir,  no,  Mr.  Mayhall,  I  hain’t  found  the  seb’m 
hundred  dollars  that  I  telegrafted  to  Juletty’s  maw 
about;  but  I’ve  found  somethin’  that’s  worth  a  heap 
mo’  to  me,”  with  a  fond  look  at  his  bride. 

“Hah!”  Preacher  Mayhall  stopped  and  faced  them 
in  the  way. 

“I’m  a-airnin’  money  an’  supposin'  my  wife — ” 

“Yes,  an’  I’ve  got  a  job,  too,”  cut  in  Juletta  jeal¬ 
ously. 

“An’  ye’ve  had  yo’  fust  failin’  out  along  o’  losin’  the 
money,  and  done  made  it  up  again,”  the  preacher  said, 
looking  kindly  from  one  radiant  young  face  to  the 
other.  He  laid  an  affectionate  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoul¬ 
der.  “Son,  you’ve  done  found  a  real  woman,  an’  a 
good  wife;  Juletty,  you’ve  diskyivered  a  sho-enough 
man,  an’  a  kind  husband.  When  I  wedded  you  spoilt 
chillen  they’  was  nothin’  but  a  fool  saphead  of  a  boy, 
an’  a  biggitty,  ill-tempered,  onchristian  gal— an’  might 
be  yit— might  be  yit — a-startin’  off  to  brew  up  trouble 
for  yo’selves ;  like  enough  a  scandal  an'  a  disgrace, 
endin’  up  in  one  o’  them  divo’ces  what’s  a-gittin’  to  be 
so  fash’nable ;  hadn’t  ’a’  been  for  the— er— the  losin’  o’ 
that  thar  money.” 

They  were  at  the  hotel  door  now,  and  Mayhall  was 
going  on  to  the  house  of  his  Mossy  Cove  kin.  “Ye 
hain’t  axed  me  yet  did  I  bring  a  answer  to  yo’  tele¬ 
graft,”  he  suggested.  “I  don’t  believe  you-all  air  a 
studyin’  about  hit.;  but  Sist’  Clutcher  said  to  thest  rip 
the  lower  left-han’  cornder— hyer?  Sist’  Clutcher  said 
’at  she  sewed  the  whole  seb’m  hundred  dollars  in  thar 
— an’  then  disremembered  to  tell  you-all!” 

Like  a  flash  Irby’s  hand  went  to  the  indicated  portion 
of  his  clothing.  “Lord!”  he  said;  “Lo-o-ord!” 

The  two  young  people  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes, 
and  burst  into  happy  laughter. 
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because  of  the  fact  that  Kinkaid’s  gang  is  likely  to 
smash  into  the  patio  of  the  ranch-house  at  any  minute, 
and  because  Juanita,  for  appearance’  sake,  has  to  ^o 
through  the  betrothal  rites  with  a  man  she  despises; 
and  this  suspense  and  irony  becomes,  of  course,  some¬ 
thing  terrific  when  Kinkaid’s  gang  does  burst  in  at 
last,  and  honest  and  gallant  Mr.  Kearney,  in  order  to 
save  Juanita  and  her  family — My  God ,  Sammy  !  Why 
don't  you  come / — must  pretend  that  he  has  deceived 
Juanita  and  is  going  to  join  Kinkaid  in  driving  her 
family  out.  The  suspense  lasts  for  an  act  and  a  half — 
certainly  one  of  the  longest  cases  of  the  sort  on  record 
— until  Sammy,  at  last,  a  la  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,”  arrives  with  the  trusty  militia  boys,  covered  with 
alkali  dust,  saves  the  day,  and  permits  Juanita  to  fall 
on  the  sturdy  bosom  of  Mr.  Kearney. 

The  Rose,  Mr.  Richman,  and  Other  Blossoms 

AS  for  the  players,  not  a  little  gratitude  is  due  to 
^  *-  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  nameless  and 
some  not,  who  smiled,  danced,  made  eyes,  or  otherwise 
helped  to  construct  the  Spanish  atmosphere  with  such 
vivacity  and  conviction.  Of  the  men,  Mr.  Cope’s  Ne¬ 
braskan  “land-jumper”  was  such  a  finished  piece  of 
“amurican”  characterization  that  it  fell  almost  into 
another  class  than  the  other  more  merely-picturesque 
people  of  the  play.  Mr.  Charles  Richman  was  cast  as 
the  young  Mr.  Kearney.  This  required  him  to  speak  a 
number  of  lines  in  a  firm,  masculine  voice,  a  feat  in 
which  he  was  successful.  He  was  also  expected  to  be 
the  sort  of  man  who  could,  offhand,  tell  a  vivacious 
senorita  that  she  was  “young  California  laughing  in 
the  leaves.”  None  but  an  imaginative  genius  of  the 
highest  order  could  picture  Mr.  Charles  Richman  do¬ 
ing  anything  like  that,  and  audiences  are,  unhappily, 
rather  ordinary  people.  Miss  Frances  Starr,  who  shows 
a  great  advance — not  only  in  the  more  obvious  tech¬ 
nique,  but  in  that  less  tangible  sort  which  passes  for 
what  is  called  “feeling” — since  her  appearance  last 
winter  in  “Gallops,”  was  the  “Rose  of  the  Rancho.” 
She  had  prepared  herself  by  learning  to  talk  English 


OF  the  various  results  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  latest  ad¬ 
venture  in  atmospheric  melodrama  the  most 
impressive  is  its  general  prettiness.  Mission 
gardens  and  mission  bells,  tinkling  mandolins,  Latin¬ 
ized  vowels,  confetti,  senoritas,  sunshine,  silken  shawls 
— all  these  are  pretty  things,  and  the  “Rose  of  the 
Rancho”  gathers  them  behind  the  footlights  into  that 
live  picturesqueness  for  which  Mr.  Belasco  is  cele¬ 
brated.  In  his  particular  field  he  has  never  been  more 
successful.  Few  places  or  periods  offer  a  more  engag¬ 
ing  contrast  to  contemporary  America  than  the  old 
California  of  the  dying  Spanish  days,  and  without  jam¬ 
ming  tricky  and  purely  accidental  phenomena  of  local 
color  down  one’s  throat  he  brings  back  its  countenance 
of  this  vanished  time  and  much  of  its  feeling,  truly 
and  with  unusual  charm.  The  drowsy,  sun-drenched 
air  of  the  mission  garden  is  there  as  well  as  the  good 
padre  and  the  mission  bells;  senoritas  and  cigarette¬ 
smoking  gallants  talk  Spanish  and  laugh  Spanish  in¬ 
stead  of  being  merely  glorified  cigar-box  lids.  There 
is  a  really  beautiful  confetti-throwing  scene  which 
some  of  our  Latin-American  friends  say  takes  them 
straight  back  to  the  carnival  days  at  home.  There  is 
a  commendable  abstinence  from  that  familiar  reaching 
out  and  fairly  grabbing  the  applause  of  the  gullible, 
the  people  of  the  play — except  for  a  somewhat  incor¬ 
rigible  habit  of  dropping  on  their  knees  and  being  pic¬ 
turesquely  blessed — behave  with  no  more  eccentricity 
than  is  traditionally  considered  good  form  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  melodrama.  Mr.  Belasco  even  eludes  the  bed 
toward  which  he  normally  flies  as  the  iron  filing  to  the 
magnet  in  the  more  acute  paroxysms  of  his  art.  The 
nearest  he  gets  to  it  is  to  cause  his  shy  heroine  to  tell 
her  new  American  suitor — with  a  peculiarly  Belasconian 
ingenuousness — about  the  bedclothes  and  lovely  night¬ 
gowns  which  are  part  of  the  trousseau  of  every  Spanish 
bride.  It  may  almost  be — as  the  critics  are  so  fond  of 
saying  of  playwrights — “a  distinct  and  definite  step 
forward  in  his  grasp  of  his  art.” 


A  Play  for  Pan-Americans 


T'HE  framework  of  the  piece  was  a  play  written  by 
Mr.  Watson  Walton  Tulley  of  California,  and  al¬ 
ready  acted  in  the  West.  It  deals  with  the  clash  between 
the  original  Spanish  settlers  of  California  and  the  gringo 
pioneers  who  rushed  in  and  tried 
to  “jump”  the  lands.  Such  was  the 
“land-jumper”  Kinkaid  of  Bea¬ 
ver,  Nebraska — a  character  of — 
for  Mr.  Belasco — unusual  reality, 
and  impersonated  by  the  very 
capable  Mr.  John  W.  Cope,  with 
such  delightful  humor  and  au¬ 
thenticity  that  this  mild  villain 
stood  out  as  quite  the  most  plaus¬ 
ible  person  in  the  play.  Kin¬ 
kaid,  with  his  gang  of  a  hundred 
ruffians,  was  about  to  seize  the 
rancho  of  Senora  Dona  Petrona 
Castro,  whose  daughter  Juanita, 
was  known  as  “  La  Rosa  del 
Rancho.”  Young  Mr.  Kearney 
of  Washington,  in  California  on 
Government  duty  in  connection 
with  disputed  lands,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  and  she 
with  him,  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  foil  Kinkaid.  So  he 
got  from  Juanita  the  boundary 
papers,  gave  them  to  a  young 
militiaman  named  “Sammy,  ”  and 
sent  him  off  to  ride  like  mad  to 
the  land  olhce,  register  the  claim 
and  return  with  help.  Mean¬ 
while,  by  pretending  to  join  Kin¬ 
kaid,  he  hoped  to  delay  the  evic¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  ruffianism 
or  worse  which  would  follow  the 
turning  loose  of  the  land- jumper’s 
gang.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  fiesta 
in  honor  of  Juanita’s  approaching 
marriage  to  that  gay  caballero, 

Don  Luis  de  la  Torre,  whom 
Juanita  loathed,  was  celebrated 
with  much  confetti,  guitar-play¬ 
ing,  and  general  gaiety.  To  the 
audience  this  scene  is  infused 
with  romantic  irony  and  suspense, 


with  an  unusually  neat  Spanish  accent,  to  move  with  a 
sinuous  glide,  and  to  do  things  with  her  eyebrows  and 
mouth  which  a  Spanish-American  senorita  might  be 
supposed  to  do.  It  was  a  more  than  usually  authentic 
impersonation  of  a  Spanish  type  and,  although  over¬ 
elaborate  in  its  sweet  grimacing,  almost  too  consciously 
“fascinating,”  it  was  yet,  on  the  whole,  very  charmingly 
done. 


Miss  Nazimova  in  uThe  Doll's  House" 


A  NY  tremors  that  may  have  been  felt  lest  Miss  Alla 
Nazimova  should  fail  to  do  justice  in  English  to  the 
genius  she  had  so  conclusively  shown  in  Russian,  were 
dispelled  by  her  performance  in  “The  Doll’s  House.” 
She  not  only  reassured  the  faithful,  but  even  justified 
the  extravagant  praise  of  those  who,  unfamiliar  with 
her  work  in  her  native  tongue,  were  hypnotized  in 
“Hedda”  by  the  splendid  novelty  of  her  personality. 
Without  having  seen  Mme.  Duse,  one  feels  safe  in 
saying  that  so  vivid  a  presentation  of  this  somewhat 
baffling  character  and  one  more  plausible  has  not  been 
seen  here  nor  anywhere  else. 

All  that  superb  vitality  and  flexibility  of  physique 
which,  misapplied,  made  her  Hedda  a  sort  of  morbid, 
tailormade  Cleopatra,  was  transmuted  here  into  the 
very  flesh  and  spirit  of  the  part.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  that  elongated  Oriental  wraith,  and  this  exuberant 
little  Nora,  in  her  brisk  Scotch-plaid  suit,  could  be  the 
same.  Her  laughing  April-wind  animality  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  She  rolled  on  the  floor  with  the  children, 
romped  into  Torvald’s  lap,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa — 
not  in  sections  but  in  one  gesture  as  you  would  wave 
your  hand — with  the  roly-poly  abandon  of  a  healthy  St. 
Bernard  pup.  There  are  big,  swift,  sure  ways  of  doing 
things — the  way  Sargent  paints,  for  instance.  This 
Nora  threw  back  her  arms  and  head  and  cried;  “Oh, 
I  am  so  happy !”  and  the  gesture  had  all  the  crisp  com¬ 
manding  sweep  of  a  violinist’s  bow  which  seemed  to  be 
playing  into  one’s  very  ears,  so  to  speak,  the  music  of 
Nora’s  happiness  and  vitality. 

There  was  a  moment  in  Miss  Nazimova’s  “Hedda” 
to  which  none  could  be  indifferent,  however  far  her 
general  impersonation  was  from  Ibsen.  It  was  when 
she  learned  the  truth  about  Lovberg’s  suicide.  She 
was  seated,  the  long  black  snaky  torso  held  erect, 
on  her  pale  face  the  morbid  ex¬ 
altation  of  believing  that  he  had 
killed  himself  “beautifully,”- — 
that  is  to  say,  shot  himself  through 
the  heart.  Then  came  Brack’s 
quiet,  rasping,  “Not  in  the  heart, 
— in  the  bowels.  ’  ’  At  the  word  the 
erect  torso,  softly  strong,  snapped 
shut  like  a  jackknife  and  her  pale 
hands  clutched  convulsively  an 
imagined  wound.  It  was  as  quiet 
and  quick  as  lightning,  yet  the 
psychological  suggestion  was  so 
complete  and  vivid  as  fairly  to  stab 
one’s  physical  nerves.  The  ability 
to  give  this  sort  of  “bite”  to  a  sit¬ 
uation  is  an  example  of  what, 
knowing  nothing  whatever  about 
Slavs,  I  shall  call  her  Slavic  vigor 
and  emotional  frankness,  merely 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  paler 
methods  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ac¬ 
tresses.  It  could  hardly  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  one  of  them  to  do  this 
just  as  Miss  Nazimova  did  it.  If 
it  had  it  might  not  have  seemed  to 
them  exactly  “pleasant.”  Well, 
Ibsen’s  idea  is  not  pleasant.  Sim¬ 
ilar  in  emotional  understanding 
and  vividness,  but  of  infinitely 
deeper  suggestion,  was  that  shud¬ 
der  which  seemed  to  come  up  from 
the  very  soul  of  the  disillusioned 
Nora  when  she  saw  the  real  rela¬ 
tion  between  herself  and  Torvald. 

More  detailed  comment  must  be 
postponed,  but  one  may,  at  least, 
say  a  general  word  of  that  grati¬ 
tude  which  the  public  must  feel 
to  a  woman  who,  by  merely  taking 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  foreign 
tongue,  has  brought  a  genius  to 
the  English-speaking  stage. 


Miss  Frances  Starr  and  Mr.  Charles  Richman  in  “The  Rose  of  the  Rancho” 
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THE  FURY  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 


FLOOD,  FIRE,  AND  TEMPEST  CAUSE  GREAT  DAMAGE  IN  WIDELY  SEPARATED  SECTIONS 


THE  SOUTHERN  END  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  SUBMERGED  BY  THE  HIGH  WATERS  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER 


More  than  one-third  of  the  city  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  the  business  section 
principally,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January  19,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000 


Two  million  dollars’  damage  was  done  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  by  a  windstorm,  January  21, 
which  tore  five  large  lake  steamers  from  their  moorings  and  cast  them  high  on  shore 


LOOKING  EAST  FROM  THE  “BIG  FOUR”  BRIDGE  OVER  A  FLOODED  PORTION  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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A  POSTAL  CURIOSITY 

THE  commission,  headed  by  Senator  Penrose 
and  Representative  Overstreet,  which  had 
been  studying  the  thorny  question  of  second 
class  mail  matter  for  four  months,  brought  in  its 
report  on  January  28.  The  commission  found  that 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  accurate  information  upon 
the  financial  aspects  of  all  branches  of  the  postal 
service.  Nobody  could  tell  what  it  cost  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  “The  difficulty  in  this  respect,”  it  said,  “is 
fundamental.  It  lies  in  the  very  system  upon  which 
the  Department  is  organized  and  in  the  methods  by 
which  its  whole  business  is  carried  on.  It  must  not 
be  taken  as  reflecting  in  any  degree  upon  the  present 
personnel  of  that  Department.  ...  A  system  of 
expenditures,  bookkeeping,  and  accounting  which 
may  have  been  adequate  in  the  primitive  stages  of 
the  service  is  now  wholly  unequal  to  the  task.  .  .  . 
The  result  is,  in  short,  that  the  accounts  kept  by  the 
Post-Office  Department  do  not  furnish  data  for  any 
real  analysis  of  its  operating  expenses.  .  .  .  The 
Post-Office  Department  is  not  now  able  and  has 
never  been  able  to  furnish  statistics  as  to  the  cost 
of  various  classes  of  mail  matter  class  by  class.” 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  data  for  intelligent 
legislation  did  not  exist,  the  commission  proceeded 
to  recommend  an  elaborate  scheme  of  new  rules 
governing  second  class  matter.  The  rates  were 
to  be  revised  so  that  eight  ounces,  if  sent  in  one 
piece  to  one  address,  would  cost  three-quarters  of 
a  cent,  but  if  divided  into  four  packages  and  sent 
to  four  different  addresses,  would  be  handled  for 
half  a  cent  in  all.  Publications  admitted  to  second 
class  privileges  were  not  to  consist  wholly  or  sub¬ 
stantially  of  fiction,  nor  to  devote  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  superficial  area  either  of  the  whole 
periodical  or  of  any  section  of  it  to  advertisements, 
nor  to  print  any  part  of  a  different  size,  form,  or 
weight  of  paper  from  any  other  part,  nor  to  print 
advertisements  in  supplements,  or  anything  else 
except  matter  running  over  from  the  main  body, 
nor  to  give  premiums  included  in  the  subscription 
price.  This  would  abolish  all  the  “help  wanted,” 
“real  estate,”  and  other  advertising  sections  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  eliminate  the  Sunday  magazine 
features,  and  compel  the  monthly  magazines  to  give 
up  printing  the  finest  illustrations,  since  they  could 
not  afford  to  print  all  their  text  and  advertising 
pages  on  the  quality  of  paper  such  illustrations 
require. 

But  the  members  of  the  commission  do  not  appear 
to  be  absolutely  set  upon  these  remarkable  proposi¬ 
tions.  The  thing  they  are  most  interested  in  is  the 
very  desirable  point  of  obtaining  more  light  upon 
the  working  of  the  postal  service.  Mr.  Overstreet, 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  has  embodied  two  of 
the  commission’s  recommendations  in  the  Post-Office 
Appropriation  bill.  One  of  them  provides  for  a 
six  months’  weighing  of  the  mail  matter  carried, 
segregated  by  class,  number  of  pieces,  and  length 
of  haul.  The  other  authorizes  an  investigation  of 
the  Post-Office  Department’s  methods  of  doing 
business.  The  rest  of  the  commission’s  bill  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  in  the  museum  of  Congressional 
curiosities. 

A  considerable  reduction  in  railway  mail  pay  is 
to  be  effected  at  this  session  for  the  first  time  in 
a  generation.  If  in  addition  to  this  the  business 
methods  of  the  Post-Office  Department  are  so  re¬ 
vised  as  to  give  the  postal  service  proper  credit 
for  the  work  done  by  it  for  other  departments,  the 
deficit  will  be  replaced  by  a  handsome  surplus,  which 
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will  be  still  further  increased  if  steps  are  taken  to 
make  the  rural  free  delivery  system  pay  its  way  by 
doing  a  local  parcels  post  business.  The  question 
of  second  class  matter  may  then  be  considered  in 
a  calmer  spirit. 


THE  END  OF  DRYDEN 

THE  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 
have  resolved  not  to  seek  a  reelection  to  the 
Senate.  After  a  long  and  wearing  deadlock  Mr. 
Dryden  announced  his  withdrawal.  In  a  letter  to 
State  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  had  put  him  in 
nomination  in  the  Republican  caucus,  Senator  Dry¬ 
den  said : 

"I  have  had  a  strong  ambition  to  represent  New 
Jersey  in  the  Federal  Senate  for  another  term;  have 
felt  that  I  would  promote  its  welfare  and  that  of 
the  nation  in  so  doing.  I  can  not,  however,  allow 
my  personal  ambition  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
party  harmony  or  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
being  satisfied  that  a  continuance  of  the  present 
deadlock  would  tend  to  injure  both  the  party  and 
the  State,  I  have  decided  to  do  what  I  can  to 
end  it  by  asking  you  to  withdraw  my  name  as  a 
candidate.”  In  a  later  letter  he  made  an  elab¬ 
orate  “apologia”  for  his  career  as  a  life  insurance 
president  and  as  a  politician  declaring  that  his 
enormous  profits  are  no  more  than  his  hard  work 
deserves. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  intended  to  win  over  in  a  public 
conference  the  eight  Republican  legislators — three 
Senators  and  five  Assemblymen — who  had  put  him 
in  nomination,  but  the  strain  of  the  campaign  broke 
down  his  health  and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task.  There  was  no  probability  that  he  could  have 
succeeded  in  any  event.  The  outcome  of  this  case 
shows  that  the  tide  of  sentiment  against  commer¬ 
cialism  in  politics  has  not  yet  begun  to  recede.  Of 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  New  Jersey  is  the  most 
conspicuously  corporation-ridden,  and  in  all  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Dryden  is  the  chief  representative  of 
corporate  power ;  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  of  what  two  or  three  years  ago 
would  have  been  a  humbly  subservient  Legislature. 
The  Colby  “New  Idea”  has  been  signally  revenged 
for  its  check  at  last  year’s  primaries. 


THE  JAPANESE  DANGER 

THE  comfortable  belief  that  the  Japanese  school 
trouble  in  San  Francisco  had  blown  over  suf¬ 
fered  two  rude  shocks  at  the  end  of  January. 
On  the  29th  the  California  Senate,  “on  behalf  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  California,”  adopted 
a  resolution  “most  strenuously”  protesting  against 
the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
requesting  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General 
to  “do  all  things  necessary  to  protect  and  save  the 
rights  of  the  State.”  On  the  same  day  Viscount 
Hayashi,  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  delivered  an 
ominous  and  singularly  illogical  speech  upon  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Tokyo. 
“Having  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  remarked,  “Japan  must  remain  a  looker-on 
until  a  decision  shall  have  been  reached  in  the  test 
case.  In  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  decision  the 
anti-Japanese  movement  in  California  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  whole  United 
States,  which  would  require  diplomatic  adjustment.” 

These  remarkable  words  seemed  to  indicate  that 
we  were  heading  straight  for  a  collision.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
moved  by  considerations  of  diplomatic  policy.  They 
will  construe  the  law  exactly  as  they  find  it.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  California,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  conduct  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  have 
acted  strictly  within  their  constitutional  rights.  If 
that  be  true  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  them. 
Japan’s  discovery  of  that  fact,  according  to  her  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  would  lead  her  to  consider  that  the 
whole  United  States  had  turned  anti- Japanese,  and 
to  take  diplomatic  action  in  that  spirit. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  attitude  promised  an 
abundance  of  trouble  for  both  countries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  Japan.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  the  Mikado’s 
representatives  here  should  have  kept  their  Govern¬ 
ment  informed,  that  there  is  at  present  no  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  in  this  country  outside  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  just  the  reverse.  But  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  create  some.  It  would  be  asking  a 
good  deal  if  Japan  should  request  us  to  amend  our 
Constitution  to  suit  her  views — it  might  even  cause 
some  irritation.  But  that  would  be  a  modest  sugr- 
gestion  compared  with  a  demand  that  our  courts 
should  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  adopted 
sixty-five  years  before  an  American  foot  was  allowed 
to  touch  Japanese  soil,  meant  something  it  was  not 
intended  to  mean,  on  pain  of  having  us  all  branded 
as  enemies  of  Japan. 

The  dangerous  situation  into  which  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  seemed  to  be  drifting  produced  a  sobering  effect 
on  both.  The  President  held  a  conference  with  the 
members  of  the  California  delegation,  and  talked  to 
them  so  plainly  that  they  united  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Governor  of  California  asking  him  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  suspend  all  further  anti- Japanese 
action  for  the  time.  Their  request  was  heeded,  and 
a  resolution  protesting  against  any  plan  for  the 
naturalization  of  Japanese  was  allowed  to  rest.  At 
the  same  time  the  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  were  invited  to  go  to  Washington  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  with  President  Roosevelt.  They 
were  informed  that  if  San  Francisco  would  make 
concessions  on  the  school  question,  which  was  utterly 
unimportant  to  her,  but  a  point  of  honor  to  Japan, 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  treaty  giving  what 
California  desired  above  all  else,  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  laborers.  The  members  of  the  BoarJ  of 
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Education  were  inclined  to  be  defiant  at  first,  and  were  even  said  to  have 
pledged  themselves  not  to  yield  an  inch,  no  matter  what  arguments  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  advance.  Presumably  they  would  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  rather 
than  allow  eighty  or  ninety  children  of  Japanese  blood,  a  third  of  them 
native,  to  study  under  the  same  roofs  with  Polish  and  Hungarian  children. 
But  Mayor  Schmitz  promptly  took  command  again,  as  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
announced  that  he  would  go  to  Washington  himself  and  take  the  whole 
Board  with  him,  and  intimated  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  a 
smaller  point  to  gain  a  greater  or  to  promote  the  national  welfare  the  thing 
might  be  done.  At  the  same  time  the  press  and  the  public  men  of  Tokyo 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  scouting  the  possibility  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  Viscount  Hayashi  explained  away  the  speech  that  had 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  IN  FRANCE 

Possibilities  of  compromise  between  the 
warring  authorities  of  Church  and  State 


AFTER  firmly  rejecting  every  proposition  of  the  French  Government  look- 
L  ing  toward  a  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  Separation  law,  the  Vatican 
finally  made  a  counter-proposition  of  its  own.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Pope  the  French  bishops  prepared  a  model  contract,  which,  if  accepted 
by  the  civil  authorities,  would  permit  religious  services  to  continue.  By  this 
arrangement  the  mayors  of  all  the  communes  in  France  would  lease  the  churches 
to  the  parish  priests.  The  leases  would  be  nominally  for  eighteen  years,  but 
a  provision  for  indefinite  renewals  would  make  them  practically  perpetual. 
They  would  stipulate  that  the  civil  authorities  should  not  interfere  with  the 
church  administration,  would  require  the  explicit  authorization  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  for  their  validity,  and  would  become  void  in  any  parish  if  the 
priest  of  that  parish  should  lose  the  bishop’s  approval.  No  rent  was  to  be 
paid,  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  accepted  in  all  the  thirty-six  thousand  com¬ 
munes  of  France  or  was  not  to  go  into  effect  at  all. 

The  Government  at  first  rejected  this  offer.  Minister  Briand  curtly  calling 
it  “unacceptable,”  and  complaining  of  “the  threatening  tone  and  the  brutality 
of  the  declaration  of  the  bishops.”  But  later  he  became  more  conciliatory,  and 
as  Premier  Clemenceau  remained  obdurate  there  was  almost  a  split  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  two  excitable  statesmen, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  some  agreement  with 
the  Church.  M.  Briand  issued  a  circular  on  February  2  instructing  the 
prefects  of  departments  that  churches  might  be  leased  to  parish  priests  and 
requiring  the  priests  to  be  in  good  standing  with  their  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors  as  an  essential  condition  of  their  capacity  to  enter  into  a  contract. 
•This  left  the  “all  or  nothing”  requirement  of  the  Vatican  the  only  serious 
cause  of  dispute.  M.  Briand’s  action  created  a  favorable  impression  at 
Rome. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  CANTEEN 

At  last  there  are  women  who  are  willing 
to  prefer  the  good  of  the  army  to  a  theory 

A  DELEGATION  of  the  Woman’s  Army  Canteen  Club  No.  i  of  Wash¬ 
ington  visited  the  White  House  on  the  last  day  of  January  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  President.  The  abolition  of  the  canteen,  with 
its  resultant  increase  in  drunkenness,  vice,  and  disease,  was  brought  about  by 
women  who  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.  Now  that  other  women 
who  do  know  are  organizing  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  chance  that  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done  toward  correcting  that  disastrous  blunder.  Of  course  the 
opinions  of  the  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  army  surgeons  do  not  count,  but 
many  of  the  officers  have  wiv.es,  and  these  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  the  actual  effects  of  the  substitution  of  low  dives  for  well-kept  post 
exchanges  have  been.  They  are  beginning  to  take  active  steps  now  to  undo 
the  evils  wrought  by  their  ignorantly  sentimental  sisters.  The  President  is 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  canteen,  and  so  are  Secre¬ 
tary  Taft  and  his  subordinates.  An  immense  amount  of  evidence  has  been 
gathered  showing  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  upon  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  army.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  the  evidence  will  keep  on  piling  up 
during  the  year,  and  by  the  time  the  next  Congress  meets  the  mass  is  expected 
to  prove  irresistible.  A  majority  of  the  members  are  already  convinced  that 
the  canteen  ought  to  be  restored,  but  the  presence  of  a  few  reasonable  women 
in  the  galleries  to  balance  the  disapproving  glares  of  the  unreasonable  will 
have  a  bracing  effect. 


THE  KINGSTON  INCIDENT  ENDED 

President  Roosevelt  certifies  that  Admiral  Davis 
was  all  right,  and  Swettenham  regrets  his  letter 

THE  question  whether  there  might  not  after  all  have  been  a  possibility 
that  Admiral  Davis  had  given  some  provocation  for  Governor  Swet- 
tenham’s  caddish  snub  at  Kingston  has  been  authoritatively  settled  by 
President  Roosevelt.  The  Admiral's  report  has  not  been  made  public,  but 
after  studying  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  President  wrote  officially  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

“I  have  read  carefully  the  report  of  Admiral  Davis  submitted  by  you, 
together  with  the  report  of  Admiral  Evans  commending  the  actions  of  Admi- 
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SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 

Df/i  R/inXirV  in  making  blocks  for  the1 
Dili  lYlUIillI  trade.  Write  for  booklet. 


The  REED  MFC.  CO..  Box  106,  Springfield,  0. 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 


and  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO.  S.  VASHON  &  C0„  903  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEA3E  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Any  ordinary  mill  can  make  ordinary  flour,  bub 
ordinary  flour  is  not  good  enough  for  you  -  -or 
for  me,  when  better  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  You 
want  nice,  light, creamy  bread  and  biscuits  ;  and 
rolls  and  pie  crust  that  are  deliciously  wholesome. 
Then  ask  for  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  instead  of  merely 
ordering  “a  sack  of  flour!'  The  good  bread,  good 
biscuits  and  good  pies  will  come  easy  enough  with 
GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  in  the  house.  Made  by  special 
process  in  the  greatest  milling  plant  in  the  world. 

Ask  for--  Washburn-Crosby’s 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


COPYRIGHT  WAonounn-|.nu6ar  CO.  i.  &.  *. 


Stenographers 

Who  Earn  More  than 

$2,000  a  Year 

No  other  calling  opens  the  doors  to 
opportunity  as  that  of  shorthand — that 
kind  of  shorthand  capable  of  the  highest 
speed  and  legibility  in  writing,  called  for 
by  expert  shorthand  reporters  and  private 
secretaries. 

No  other  school  has  graduated  so  many 
expert  shorthand  writers  as  The  Success 
Shorthand  School  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  most 
expert  court  and  general  shorthand  re¬ 
porters  in  the  country — men  who  have 
established  the  largest  business  in  the 
world  writing  shorthand. 

W.  C.  Lindsay  a  year  ago  was  draw¬ 
ing  less  than  one-third  the  money  as 
salary  that  he  is 
making  now. 

In  a  recent  letter 
he  says: 

It  was  through  the 
shorthand  taught  by 
you  and  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  course 
that  enabled  me  to  start 
in  an  independent  busi¬ 
ness  as  court  reporter, 
at  which  I  am  earning 
more  than  double  any 
salary  previously  se¬ 
cured  by  me. 

W.  C.  LINDSAY. 
George  H.  Har¬ 
den  was  a  commer¬ 
cial  stenographer, 
earning  |ioo  a 
month.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  him : 

Your  course  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
“hold  the  lid”  down  on  my  present  job  as  official 
court  reporter  at  this  place.  My  previous  salary 
in  commercial  work  was  $100  a  month,  and 
through  your  correspondence  course  I  have  been 
enabled  to  escape  the  drudgery  of  office  work  and 
double  my  salary.  G.  H.  HARDEN, 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

These  people  have  been  taught  expert 
shorthand  by  The  Success  Shorthand 
School.  Can  you  not  do  what  they 
have  done  ? 

Then  there  are  others — many  of  them 
— who  owe  their  success  in  life  to  this 
school.  Many  of  these  had  no  knowledge 
of  shorthand  before  taking  up  this  course. 
C.  W.  Pitts,  the  official  reporter  at  Alton, 
la.,  began  the  study  with  this  school. 
Seven  months  thereafter  he  was  official 
reporter  at  the  above  place — a  position 
worrh  $3,000  a  year.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  sten¬ 
ographers  have  been  perfected  for  this 
expert  work  by  the 
expert  reporters  at 
the  head  of  this 
school.  In  every 
instance  they  have 
been  benefited. 

Do  you  wish  to 
learn  this  shorthand 
with  which  your 
possibilities  will  be 
absolutely  unlimit¬ 
ed  ?  You  can  do 
so  at  your  home. 
Your  success  is' 
guaranteed,  for 
each  accepted  pu¬ 
pil  is  given  a  con¬ 
tract  to  return  all 
money  paid  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
Beginners  are  taught  the  most  expert 
shorthand  and  stenographers  are  perfect¬ 
ed  for  expert  work.  Write  today  for 
literature,  copy  of  agreement  to  return 
money  and  full  information.  If  a  sten¬ 
ographer,  state  system  and  experience. 
Address  Success  Shorthand  School,  Suite 
82,  79  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Suc¬ 
cess  Shorthand  School,  Suite  82,  1416 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Note.-W.  L.  James  and  Robert  F.  Rose  edit 
and  publish  The  Shorthand  Writer,  the  most 
instructive,  inspiring  and  interesting  shorthand 
magazine  ever  published.  Price  $2  00  a  year. 
Send  25  cents  for  three  months’  trial  subscription. 


G.  H.  HARDEN 
Official  Reporter 
HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 


W.  C.  LINU&AY 
Court  Reporter 
Tacoma  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


For  a  June-like  Winter 


„>•- 11 


Many  thousands  of  these  outfits  are 
as  new  cottages,  houses,  stores,  schools, 
city.  Easier  to  run  than  a  parlor  stove; 
and  the  fuel  and  other  savings  quickly  pay 
for  the  outfit.  Four  months’  Winter  still 
ahead!  Need  not  remove  old-fashioned 
heating  methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in 
the  new. 

ADVANTAGE:  The  air  burning  feature 
of  IDEAL  Boilers  is  a  scientific  develop¬ 
ment.  Too  little  air  “  smothers  ”  a  fire. 
Too  much  air  “chills  the  flame.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  precise  amount  of  air  is  sup¬ 
plied  at  right  points,  the  greatest  possible 
fuel  economy  is  secured— just  as  in  mod¬ 
ern,  improved  oil  and  gas  burners  a  cor¬ 
rect  air  supply  produces  far  greater  light¬ 
ing  effect.  The  air  burning  feature  of 
IDEAL  Boilers  greatly  assists  to  bring 
about  their  sure,  large  economies  in  fuel 
consumption. 

Write  for  valuable  catalogue  (free),  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  full  list  of  ADVANTAGES. 
Sales  Branches  throughout  America  and 
Europe. 


No  need  for  old  age  to  give  up 
the  refreshing  nap  at  the  favorite 
sunny  window-seat  in  zero 
1  weather,  for  every  part  of  every 
room  is  made  as  balmy  as  on 
the  sunniest  June  afternoon  in 
the  houses  warmed  by 

American  x  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  '-Mboilers 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Low 
Pressure  Steam  are  the  most  conven¬ 
ient,  cleanest  and  most  economical 
heating  outfits  known  in  the  world, 
annually  put  into  OLD,  as  well 
churches — ALL  buildings — FARM  or 


A  broken  view,  showing  the  hollow  castings 
filled  with  water, the  large  air-burning  space, 
and  the  long  fire  travel  absorbing  the  great¬ 
est  possible  percentage  of  heat  from  the  fuel. 


Dept.  31 


AMRICANRilDIATORrOMMNY 


CHICAGO 


#**#*###•##*#*####*#« 


Do  not 

Say  you  know  the  best 
if  you  haven’t  tried 


Send  4cts  for 
trial  stick  in 
Nickeled  box. 

(Enough  for  a 
month’s  shaving) 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.  W 

55  John  St.,  New  York 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


wsmiTLY  mmi 
SAFE  OR  UEIkm 
FOR  ACTDOIN) 
SYA  SIMPLE 
foWViyEIOTOF 
THE  THUMB  ©K 
THE  SO  PE  AS 
INDICATED 


and  can  be  carried  with 
safety  with  the  hammer  at  full  cock 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOL1 


Also  made  in  other  models  in  Calibres  .38  and  .45,  all  of  which  embody 

COMPACTNESS,  SIMPLICITY,  RAPIDITY,  ACCURACY  AND  RELIABILITY 

Catalogue  “ Revolvers "  fullg  describing  these  latest  Jnrer>tions  in  small  arms ,  mailed  on  request 

COLT  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  S  lAw. 


Special 

60=Day 

Offer 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
NEW  EXCELSIOR 
SOLAR  TELESCOPE 


a 


No  telescope  with  a  solar  eye 
piece  has  ever  before  been  sold 
for  less  than  $8  or  $10.00. 


THIS  long  powerful  achro¬ 
matic  Telescope  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  adjustable 
eye  piece,  fitted  with  a  solar 
cfark  glass  lens.  With  this 
wonderful  solar  eye  piece 
you  can  look  the  sun  square¬ 
ly  in  the  face  on  the  bright¬ 
est  and  hottest  day.  Never 
before  was  a  telescope  with 
such  an  eye  piece  attach¬ 
ment  sold  for  less  than  $8.00  1 
or  $10.00.  This  eye  piece 
alone  is  worth  more  than  we 
charge  for  the  entire  tele¬ 
scope.  Remove  the  solar  eye 
piece  lens  and  you  have  a 
good  practical  telescope  for 
land  observations,  etc. 

Positively  such  a  good  tele¬ 
scope  was  never  sold  for  this 
price  before.  These  tele¬ 
scopes  are  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  measure  closed  12 
in.  and  open  over  %%  feet  in 
5  sections.  They  are  brass 
bound,  brass  safety  cap  on 
each  end  to  exclude  dust, 
etc.,  with  powerful  lenses, 
scientifically  ground  and  ad¬ 
justed.  Guaranteed  by  the 
maker.  Heretofore,  tele¬ 
scopes  of  this  size  have  been 
sold  for  from  $5  to  $8.  Every 
sojourner  in  the  country  or 
at  seaside  resorts  should  cer¬ 
tainly  secure  one  of  these 
instruments;  and  no  farmer 
should  be  without  one.  Ob¬ 
jects  miles  away  are  brought 
to  view  with  an  astonishing 
clearness. 

OVER  3 %  FEET  LONG 

CIRCUMFERENCE  INCHES 


PRICE 

only 


$1.00 


by 

express 


or  by  mail  insured  $1.20 

Our  new  catalogue  of  guns, 
etc.,  sent  with  each  order. 
This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you 
should  not  miss  it.  We  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  satisfaction  or  1 
money  refunded.  Here  is 
what  a  few  purchasers  say: 

WANTS  ANOTHER 

Brandy,  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  another 

telescope.  Money  enclosed.  Other 
was  a  bargain,  good  as  instruments 
costing  many  times  the  money. 

R.  C.  ALLEN. 

WORTH  MANY  TIMES  THE  PRICE 

The  Saxon,  New  York. 
Messrs.  Kirtland  Bros.  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  had  with  me  on  my  re¬ 
cent  European  trip,  one  of  your  Excel-  ! 
sior  Solar  Telescopes,  with  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  At  the  Austrian  Tyrol  it  was 
almost  80  per  cent,  concealed.  It  was 
fortunate  I  had  the  Excelsior  Solar 
Telescope  with  me,  otherwise  I  would 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  an  eclipse  which  was  the  most  I 
remarkable  I  ever  saw.  Your  solar  ( 
eye  piece  is  a  great  thing.  Its  value  to 
me  on  this  occasion  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  entire  outlay  for  the 
telescope.  Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  HENRY. 

SUPERIOR  TO  $15  ONE 

Fred  Walsh,  of  Howe  Island,  On¬ 
tario,  Caiiada,  says: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  received 
your  Telescope,  and  must  say  it  sur¬ 
passes  all  expectations.  It  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  one  which  we  have  had,  which 
cost  $15.00  some  years  <igo.  Just  a  few 
sights  I  have  seen  with  it  are  worth 
more  than  double  what  it  cost  me. 

Hundreds  of  others  saying 
good  things  about  these  tele¬ 
scopes. 

GET  ONE  AND  TRY  IT 

Send  $1.00  by  Registered 
Letter,  Post  Office  Money 
Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable 
to  our  order.  Sent  postpaid 
insured  for  20  cents  extra. 


CO. 


KIRTLAND  BROS.  & 

Dept.  C.  W. 

90  Chambers  St.  New  York 


One-third 

Actual 

Size 


26 


IN  ANSWERING  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


ral  Davis  at  Kingston.  T  return  them  herewith,  and  desire  that  you  express 
to  Admiral  Davis  my  heartiest  commendation  of  all  that  lie  did  at  Kingston. 
I  approve  his  entire  action.  He  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  our  navy  in 
thus  rendering  distinguished  service  to  humanity.” 

'  Neither  the  President  nor  Secretary  Metcalf,  who  also  praised  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  work,  made  any  reference  to  his  friction  with  the  British  Governor,  but 
Admiral  Evans  praised  “the  very  dignified  and  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  a  situation  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  someVhat  embarrassing.” 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  bis  party,  on  their  return  to  England,  indignantly 
denied  the  charges  of  inhumanity  to  American  refugees,  and  defended  Gov¬ 
ernor  Swettenham.  Mr.  Greenwood,  M.P.,  remarked  suavely  that  the  “puerile 
criticism”  of  the  Governor’s  letter  to  Admiral  Davis  was  “simply  the  latest 
case  of  criticism  of  the  strong  man  on  the  firing  line  by  the  fat  fool  in  the 
armchair  at  home”— the  fat  fools  presumably  including  the  Archbishop  of 
Jamaica,  with  the  Mayor  and  most  of  the  people  of  Kingston.  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  added  a  lament  that  the  “might  and  majesty  of  the  British  Empire”  was 
to  be  “withheld  from  her  distinguished  representative  and  to  be  prostituted  to 
an  outburst  of  the  Yankee  boss.” 

The  Yankee  boss,  whoever  he  may  be,  having  been  properly  rebuked  for 
his  impertinent  “outburst”  of  relief  for  the  Kingston  sufferers,  matters  might 
be  thought  to  be  satisfactory,  but  just  at  this  pleasing  juncture  Governor 
Swettenham  has  weakly  withdrawn  his  letter  to  Admiral  Davis  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  writing  it. 


EIGHTY  MILLIONS  FOR  WATERWAYS 


New  records  in  quantity  and  quality  to  be 
made  in  River  and  Harbor  appropriations 


THE  most  remarkable  River  and  Harbor  bill  in  our  history  has  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  Chairman  Burton  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee.  It  authorizes  improvements  to  cost  $83,466,138,  of  which' 
it  appropriates  $34,631,612,  leaving  $48,834,526  to  be  provided  for  later  under 
continuing  contracts. 

Although  the  bill  contains  hundreds  of  items,  running  down  as  low  as 
$1,500,  its  backbone  is  found  in  a  few  great  and  costly  schemes  of  national 
importance.  For  the  Mississippi  River  it  appropriates  $5,135,000  outright, 
including  $190,000  for  a  survey  for  a  deep  waterway  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  authorizes  contracts  for  $9,800,000  more.  For  the  Great 
Lake  channels  at  the  St.  Mary’s  and  Detroit  Rivers  it  appropriates  $3,350,000 
and  puts  $9,820,000  into  contracts.  For  the  Ohio  River  it  gives  $1,723,966  in 
:ash  and  allows  contracts  for  $2,300,000.  These  three  improvements  absorb 
nearly  a  third  of  the  cash  and  half  the  credit  allotted  by  the  bill. 

Other  large  projects  are  the  completion  of  a  thirty-five  foot  channel  at 
Boston  Harbor,  which  will  cost  $4,394,000  in  all;  the  Ambrose  Channel  at 
Xew  York,  $1,148,510;  the  Delaware  River,  $1,445,000;  the  Patapsco  River 
ind  channel  to  Baltimore,  $2,215,000;  the  channel  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
Norfolk,  $1,132,000;  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  $1,000,000;  the  Black  Warrior, 
Yarrior,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  Alabama,  $2,192,000;  Galveston  Harbor  and 
diannels,  $1,210,000;  Cleveland  Harbor,  $1,123,000;  and  the  Columbia  and 
-ower  Willamette  Rivers,  $2,750,244.  Our  old  friend  Cheesequake  Creek, 
\ew  Jersey,  whose  name  used  to  be  the  classical  argument  against  the  River 
md  Harbor  “pork  barrel,”  comes  in  along  with  half  a  dozen  other  creeks, 
■ivers,  and  bays  along  the  Jersey  coast  for  a  total  appropriation  of  $68,000. 
\n  interesting  item  is  one  of  $10,000  for  removing  the  water  hyacinth  from 
vaters  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  beautiful  pest  that  began  work  by  chok- 
ng  the  rivers  of  Florida  has  gone  that  far  west  now,  while  the  boll  weevil 
s  coming  east. 

Although  this  bill  provides  appropriations  for  thirty-eight  States  and  Ter- 
itories,  it  has  not  been  prepared  by  the  old  log-rolling  methods,  but  each 
cheme  has  been  considered  on  its  merits.  And  large  as  the  proposed  outlay 
s,  it  represents  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  cost,  exceeding  $500,000,000,  of  the 
rojects  recommended  by  the  Government  engineers. 


AN  INDUSTRIOUS  STATESMAN 


Nobody  shall  protect  either  the  public  pocket  or 
the  public  health  if  Mr.  Crumpacker  can  help  it 


rHE  Government  is  growing  so  perniciously  active  in  protecting  not  only 
the  public  pocket  but  the  public  health  that  the  Congressional  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  powers  that  prey  are  becoming  cruelly  overworked, 
ffter  pushing  his  Postal  Fraud  Order  bill  through  the  House,  Mr.  Crum- 
acker  of  Indiana  had  no  time  to  rest.  He  had  to  turn  at  once  from  the 
ost-Office  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  been 
srsecuting  the  makers  of  impure  food  and  noxious  drugs,  many  of  whom 
"e  said  to  have  their  habitat  in  his  district. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  contained  an  item  enabling  the  Sec¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  character  of  preservatives,  coloring 
atter,  and  other  substances  added  to  food,  to  determine  their  relation  to 
gestion  and  to  health,  to  establish  the  principles  which  should  guide  their 
’e,_  an(l  to  publish  the  results  of  such  investigations  when  deemed  advisable, 
ibject  to  the  proviso  that  before  making  any  adverse  publication  notice 
lould  be  given  to  the  owner  or  manufacturer  of  the  articles  in  question, 
ho  should  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and  to  introduce  testimony  before  the 
ecretary  or  his  representative,  either  in  person  or  by  agent.  Mr.  Crum- 
icker  thought  that  a  dangerous  power  to  lodge  in  any  department  officer, 
e  felt  as  keenly  about  it  as  he  did  about  fraud  orders  in  the  Post-Office 
epartment.  Probably  he  could  not  have  induced  the  House  to  agree  with 


Gloxinia 


Begonia 


s-2  25  FLOWERS  f  oR 


WORTH 


2  5c 


We  send  you  this  grand  collection  of  SEEDS  and  BULBS 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  that  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  plant  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK  and 
become  one  of  our  yearly  customers. 

20  Jkt?’  4Pkts-  Pansy;  Red,  White,  Blue,  Striped 
beeds  2  pkts.  Carnations  ;  Variegated,  White, Purple 

1  Sft3‘pS7ee-  PC£9-  1  Pkt‘  Star  Novelty 

1  pkt.  Petunia  Fringed  1  pkt.  Balsam,  Finest  Double 

1  q  ?n-fc  tttc  1  Pkt-  Chrysanthemum,  Double 

1  Pw'i5*  Via;  RedL White,  Blue  1  pkt.  Japanese  Morning  Glory 
1  pkt.  Mignonette,  Giant  Pyramid  1  pkt.  Verbena,  Sweet  Scented 
1  pkt.  Aster,  Queen  of  Market  1  pkt.  Portulaca,  Choice  Colors 
1  pkt.  Coxcomb,  Feathered 

20  Bulbs  1  Begonia,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Hardy  Lily,  1  Soarlet 
Piimhara  i  m  w  Freesla,  1  Spotted  Calla,  2  Gladiolus,  2  Hardy 

ffisaL.’asrji0  otber  choiM  Buiba  such  *s  Amarjms- 

The  above  20  PKTS.  of  SEEDS.  20  BULBS,  our  new  color 
plated  catalogue  and  a  FREE  RETURN  CHECK  giving  yon 
your  money  back  will  be  seut  you  by  return  mail  for  25c. 


J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Box  C,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  IN  INCUBATORS 
U  15  WE  WHOLE  THING-1 

PROFIT 

instead  of  loss. 
SATISFACTION 

instead  of  disappointment. 

The  World’s  Standard  Machines, 
used  and  recommended  by  leading 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
expert  Poultrymen  are 

CYPHERS 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Write  I? I  FREE  260  page  Catalogue  en¬ 
titled  'How  to  Make  Money  With  Poul- 
try  and  Incubators,”  containing  photo- 
graphs  of  leading  poultry  plants  and 
exhi  bitors,  valuable  chapters  on 
Poultry  Raising  and  list  of  Poultry 
Supplies.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 
COMPANY  - 

eurrALO  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 

CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITV. 

OAr.lAND  CAUf,  CONDOM. 


“Good  as  Gold” 


This  mark  [©]  now  called  a  bull's  eye  was  used  by 

the  ancient  alchemists  to  represent  gold.  If  you  want 

rr-vi  u  lhe  c.h°ioest  vegetables  you  should  follow  the  Bull’s 

Eye  [O]  wherever  it  appears  in  uli  s 

BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1907 

New  Book  of  200  ‘'pagefwldi5  hundred’s  ^^iHuIt^tions  E.egant 

from  photographs,  it  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  OCCClS  that  Cj  FO  W 

cannot  b^obtamed^etsewher^^'n^intere^tedl^WRrrE  TO^DAY^and^th^Book'is'yours1.31106’ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Where  the  Money  Ii 

IN 


Poultry 

You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  the  Poultry 
Business.  If  you  would 
know  how  they  are  made, 
send  two  dimes  for  a  copy 
of  my  book  “Eggs,  Broilers 

nd  Roasters  ”  Tt  crixroc  Ebo 


the 

all 


and  Roasters.”  It  gives 
cost  of  production  in 
branches  of  ilie  poultry  business.  It  gives 
the  market  quotations  week  by  week,  av¬ 
eraged  for  three  years.  It  shows  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  as  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make.  It 
also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  production, 
and  how  best  to  secure  them. 

A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 
will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  These  machines  are  the 
greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial  Mothers 
the  world  has  seen.  With  these  hatchers 
and  rearers  we  raised  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm — more  than  has  ever  been  raised  on 
any  other  farm  in  a  season.  We  are  raising 
100,000  this  season.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poultry 
I  can  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right.  My 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make  an 
economical  and  efficient  equipment.  Their 
use,  coupled  with  the  instructions  given  in 
my  literature,  precludes  failure.  Write  me 
today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 
344  Henry  Street  Buffalo,  N. 


Y. 


and  105  other  varieties  growing 
in  your  own  garden  from  May  to 
October  for  the  price  of  one  flor¬ 
ins’ bouquet.  Our  Art  Cata¬ 
log —  ‘Rose  Leaves”  the  hand¬ 
somest  book  published  by  any  florist — 
lists  105  varieties  of  roses,  manv  of  them 
new,  including  our  famous  American 
beauties  and  the  wonderful  new  Rambler 
Rose,  Lady  Gay.  A  large  number  of 
lliese  new  varieties  offered  for  sale  only 
by  us.  The  catalog  describes  the  Heller 
mei  hods  -  that  make  success  certain — tells 
about  the  Heller  mature  two  and  three  year 
old  rose  bushes — and  gives  much  valuable 
information  for  the  amateur  gardener. 
It’s  free.  Send  for  it  today  without  fail. 

HELLER  BROTHERS 
991  S.  Main  St.  New  Castle,  Ind. 


A  Free  Book  About 


INCUB ATORS 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incuba¬ 
tor  until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written 
by  the  man  who  knows  most  about  incu- 
bating  a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to 
the  problem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you 
must  know  to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would 
not  think  of.  It  tells  of  Racine  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders,  of  course,  but  whether 
you  buy  ours  or  another,  the  facts  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  man  who  writes  the  book 
made  the  Racine  Incubator.  When  you 
learn  what  he  knows  you  will  want  his 
machine,  we  think.  The  book  is  free — 
write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We  Pay 
the  Freight.  Address 

RACIHE  HATCHER  CO.,  Box  97,  Racine, Wis. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  sells  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


G 


FJV/I  INCUBATORS 
I-1V1  AND  BROODERSJj 

Time  tested  and  proven  success;  thousands 
in  use ;  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

\  ou  get  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  save  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profits.  The  Removable  Chick  Tray 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  has — explained 
in  catalog.  W  a  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Gem  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  404,  Trotwood,  0. 


DUCK 

B  dd  Y,  I  A  iiNLlL^lL/  BOOK 

fw  hon  s'  /  ^  I  Seud  for  our  ha'  dsome  Free  Book,  “Duck 

Markets  /  ^  - _ Profits,”  for  up-to-date  information. 

R  Read  hovv  bi&  duck  farms 


eager  for 
good 
ones  all 
over 
the  U. 

Look  in¬ 
to  this  im 
portant 
branch  of 
poultry. 

our  Free  Book.  We 
sell  breeding  stock  and  all 
supplies.  Address  Dept.  17 
American  Pekin  Duck  Co. 

145  Pearl  St. 

Boston  Mass. 


‘a** 


make 


Have 
you 
an  in¬ 
cubator? 
*y  it  on 
ducks.  Won.fr  are 
successful. 


THE  Means  that  our  new  application  of 
Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet- 
1  Ht  W  ter,  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 
R/IFTI  tke  reason  for  the  New 

Vlll  1  HUD  Method  Incubator.  The 

story  of  how  and  why  it 


j  va  iuiu  n  iiy  ju 

does  it,  is  fully  told  in  our  new  free  catalog— 
send  for  it  and  learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co. 

133  W .  Main  St.  Morrow,  Ohio 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina  Pop- 

-  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  lars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated.  All  kinds 

or  trees  and  plants  at  lowwholesale  uriwe  RmunmWmnUoL.n  -vt . _■ 


of  trees  and  plants  at  lowwholesale  prices., 
in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free. 


- ,1)  UV.  .u  limiR,  CVIH1  !  uuilgaicu,  .£111  RU1U3 

Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable  Nurseries 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  W,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


t 
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SQUAB 


BOOK 

FREE 


We  were  first.  Our  birds  are  largest  and  we  sell 


I -  •  1 


squabs 


make 


money. 


Read 


stories 


of  cus¬ 


tomers 


who 


ted  small 


sta* 


with  our 


prolific 


pairs  aDd 


big  flocks. 


have 


more  every  year 

than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  First  send  for 
our  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  Free  Book.  "How 
to  Make  Money  with  Squabs.’ 
(New  Edition.)  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co.,  324  Howard  St 
Melrose,  Mass. 


125  Egg  Incubator  (hi  A 
and  Brooder  BF°‘h 


If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  for  $10  and  pay 
freight.  Hot  water,  copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Our  free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Box  65  Racine,  Wis. 


240-EGG  (tin 

INCUBATOR  *P1W 

120  Egg  Incubator  -  $6.50 

60  Egg  Incubator  -  $4.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  -  $5.00 

100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  -  $4.00 

Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 
sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book  giving 
full  particulars.  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  580,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Make  Your  Poultry  Pay 

The  $20.00  Course  of  Instruction  in  Poultry  Culture  now 
running  serially  in  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY  tells  you 
plainly  how  to  raise  poultry  successfully  from  start  to 
finish.  The  paper  is  filled  with  practical  articles  on  poul¬ 
try  and  allied  subjects,  finely  illustrated.  50  cents  per 
year.  5  cents  per  copy  on  news  stands.  Ask  for  it  or 
write  us  direct  for  sample  copy.  HAWKINS  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  Drawer  67,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


Raise  SQUABS-'*  Pays 

But  you  must  start  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 

We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
high  prices  at  one  month  of  age.  Profitable,  pleasant, 
k  not  overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital ;  small  space.  Others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded — you  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 

ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E  _ Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

Economical  and  perfect  hatch¬ 
ing.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
self  -  regulating.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 


Think  of  it !  Our  “Silver  Jubilee!” 

Why  take  chances?  Buy  a  Reliable 
and  be  sure.  Beautiful  Silver  Ju¬ 
bilee  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
&  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B195,  QUINCY,  ILL 


8.1* tta  ata AXl.ilf it 

Ornamental  fence  churches  and  cemeteries — also 

heavy  steel  picket  fence— sold  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

WAhD  FENCE  CO. _ Box  87,  MARION,  IND. 


Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 

C.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Box  731,  Freeport,  III. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

Urge  pltg.  1000  sorts  mixed  fir  big  bed  of  gorgeous  I 
bloom.  Also  Guide  700  new  engravings,  all  about  I 
flowers.  87th  year.  500,000  pleased  patrons. 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box  29,  LaPark,  Pa.  | 

AC\  RDPFn*,  Fine  Pure  bred  chickens, 
ltl\l.l-it-t  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and*  i ncubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  poultry  book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  782,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

Make  Good  Money 

iji  In  Poultry  business.  Our  big  book  Profitable  Poultry  tells 
how  to  breed,  hatch  and  feed  to  make  big  money.  Describes 
our  big  Poultry  Farm  and  32  kinds  of  fowls.  Quotes  low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  Mailed  for  4c. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  99,  Clarinda,  la. 


’T'rt  rTT*  150  acres.  Genesee  Valley  L 
f  l<  It  \  cheapest  hut  the  best.”  Never  have  had  San 
A  IsLtlJLf  Jose  scale.  Established  1869.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

281  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 

is  „«SIUSO  TIIESU  anVERTISBMKNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLlEK's 


him  on  a  direct  vote,  but  he  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  provision  was 
new  legislation,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  Chairman  rule  it  out. 

There  was  another  provision  in  the  same  paragraph,  “to  enable  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  in  collaboration  with  the  Association  of  Official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists,  and  such  other  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  food  products  and  determine  what  are  regarded  as 
adulterations  therein,  and  to  establish  standards  therefor."  Mr.  Crumpacker 
got  that  ruled  out  in  the  same  way. 

Another  paragraph  appropriated  $20,000  “to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various 
articles  and  commodities  used  for  human  food,  with  special  suggestions  of 
full,  wholesome,  and  edible  rations  less  wasteful  and  more  economical  than 
those  in  common  use,  including  special  investigations  on  the  nutritive  value 
and  economy  of  the  diet  in  public  institutions.”  Mr.  Crumpacker  killed 
that  too. 

Collier’s  has  recently  been  enabled  to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  this 
industrious  statesman  by  information  within  its  own  special  knowledge.  A 
constituent  in  Indiana  wrote  to  Mr.  Crumpacker  asking  an  explanation  of 
his  attitude  toward  postal  fraud  orders.  The  Congressman  in  reply  referred 
to  the  “gossip”  in  the  papers  (all  based  on  official  documents),  and  then  told 
the  remarkable  story  that  the  editor  of  this  department  of  Collier’s  had  said 
to. a  New  York  member  of  Congress  that  he  had  never  read  the  Crumpacker 
bill  or  the  committee  report  and  knew  nothing  about  its  provisions,  but  had 
received  “instructions  from  headquarters  to  jump  on  to  it.’’  Of  course  this 
whole  preposterous  yarn,  New  York  Congressman  and  all,  was  Mr.  Crum- 
packer’s  own  invention.  Nobody  ever  told  him  any  such  story,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nobody  but  himself  would  have  had  any  motive  for  concocting 
it.  It  was  the  product  of  the  same  fertile  imagination  that  led  him  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Postmaster- 
General  favored  his  bill  or  not,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  was  arrayed  against  it. 


THE  PRESSURE  FOR  HIGHER  SALARIES 

Congressmen  try  to  close  the  door  be¬ 
hind  them,  but  they  can’t  keep  it  shut 


AFTER  raising  their  own  salaries  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  a  year  on  the  per- 
fectly  reasonable  ground  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  made  the  raise 
necessary,  Congressmen  have  developed  a  streak  of  virtuous  economy  in 
dealing  with  the  salaries  of  other  public  servants  not  less  deserving  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  scientific  expert  who  has  charge  of  the  war  against  the  boll  weevil 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  white  fly  in  Florida,  the  gipsy  moth  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  pear  blight  in  California,  the  grape  rootworm  in  the  Central  West, 
the  San  Jose  scale  almost  everywhere,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  insect 
pests.  He  has  to  keep  the  whole  world  under  observation  to  see  where  he  can 
find  beneficial  insects  to  fight  the  native  marauders.  The  financial  interests 
dependent  upon  his  ability  and  energy  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  His  salary  is  $3,250.  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  tried 
to  raise  it  to  $3,500,  and  the  increase  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  has  charge  of  all  the 
delicate  analyses  required  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  law — and  that 
is  just  one  of  his  multifarious  and  responsible  duties — gets  $3,500.  The  com¬ 
mittee  tried  to  raise  his  salary  to  $4,500,  but  the  deadly  point  of  order  did  its 
work  there  too. 

Realizing  the  need  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  salaries  in  a  systematic 
way,  Senator  McCumber  of  North  Dakota  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  subject.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  be  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  advanced  cost  of  living, 
the  general  advance  of  salaries  for  like  services  in  private  employment,  and 
the  advance  in  compensation  for  other  classes  of  services  since  the  rates  were 
last  fixed.  It  is  to  finish  its  work  by  January  1,  1908,  and  report  a  bill  cover¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of  the  other  Federal  courts, 
United  States  district  attorneys,  marshals,  members  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  internal  revenue  and  customs  collectors,  postmasters,  postal  clerks,  rural 
and  city  mail  carriers,  department  employees,  executive  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  registers  and  receivers  of  land  offices,  and  all  other  officers  and 
employees  the  commission  may  deem  it  advisable  to  consider.  If  this  scheme 
should  be  carried  out  upon  the  same  scale  upon  which  Congressmen  have  raised 
their  own  salaries,  every  session  would  be  a  “Billion  Dollar  Congress.” 


NO  MONEY  FOR  EASTERN  FORESTS 

The  White  Mountain  and  Appalachian  Forest 
Reserves  project  has  hard  sledding  in  the  House 

THE  friends  of  the  proposed  White  Mountain  and  Appalachian  Forest 
Reserves  tried  to  take  at  least  one  short  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration,  but 
without  success.  The  establishment  of  the  reserves  had  been  urged  by  two 
Presidents,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Forest  Service,  by  twelve 
State  Legislatures,  and  by  the  people  of  the  regions  affected.  It  had  been 
shown  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  system  would  equal  only  two  months’  waste 
from  floods  alone  in  the  section  drawing  its  streams  from  just  one  of  the  two 
forest  areas  to  be  acquired,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  interests  at  stake 
in  other  directions.  Bills  creating  the  reserves  had  passed  the  Senate  three 
times,  and  the  pending  measure,  after  passing  that  body  and  being  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  had  been  held  up  by  Speaker 


jV  Y  AND  "  -Iks, 


G  A  R  P  % 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HATCH  400  CHICKENS 
WITHOUT  INVESTING  A  CENT? 

Mention  This  Periodical  And  Receive  Beautiful  Illustrated 
Poultry  Book  And  Free  Hatches  Offer. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  MACHINE,  BEST  TESTIMONIALS, 
NO  CASH.  NOTE  OR  DEPOSIT 
Address  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


t\75  FREIGHT  PAID 

East  of  Rockies 


This  230  Egg  Incubator ( 

The  Royal 


The 

_  world’s 

simplest,  surest  hatcher.  Auto¬ 
matic  in  action;  perfect  results,  TP  TAT 

Incubator  and  supply  catalog  *  A±tiA-L  - 

free.  Booklet  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks”  lUc. 
cent  poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR  CO. ,  Drawer  814.  Des  Moines,  low 
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BIG  MONEY  IN  HENS 


,  You  can  make  good  money  from  poultry  i 
you  follow  the  plan  that  has  made  Mill 
Hook  Poultry  Farm  the  greatest  pur. 
bred  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  All  tol 
in  our  new  128  page  book 

“Poultry  For  Profit” 

Pictures  and  describes  all  breeds;  gives  plan 
r  poultry  houses  and  full  directions  for  feeding 
mating  and  caring  for  fowls,  with  lowest  prio 
on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  feeds  and  all  suppliei 
Book  free  for  10  cents  postage. 

J  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  21,  FREEPORT,  HI 


HARDY 


Tc 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll  send 
Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to  property 
owners.  Mailing  expense  5c.  A  postal 
will  bring  them  and  our  catalog  with 
1  f»4  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  757,  Osage,  Iowa 


PIGEONS  PA^ 


Keystone  Giant  Pigeon  Co. 


You  can  start  a  pleasant  pro  , 
itable  business  with  small  ii|| 
vestment  and  limited  spac. 
Raise  Giant  Squabs  seilin 
at  high  prices.  Methods  < 
raising;  d esc r  ipt  i  o  n s  an 
prices  of  various  desirab 
breeding  pigeons  given  in  <>i 
24-page  catalog.  Sent  for  10 
,  362  Center  St.,  Scranton,  Pi 


POULTRY  PAYS  WEL 


Our  new  money-making  book  now  ready.  Full  [ 
description  of  35  popular  varieties,  poultry  house  A 
plans,  disease  remedies,  etc.  Start  a  profitable  p 
business  of  your  own  on  small  capital.  Book 
mailed  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage. 

DELAVAN  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  E.  R.  GOETZ,  Manager,  Box  68,  Delavan,  W 


60  DAYS  TRIA 


gives  you  an  opportunity  of  taking 
two  hatches  and  thoroughly  trying  i 
chine.  Send  it  back  if  not  satisfaetd 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 


AMERICAN  BROODER  C( 
Box  29,  Racine,  Wis. 


GET  OUR  PRICES 


before  buying  birds,  eggs  or  suppl 
Choice  selection,  fair  dealing.  We  <> 
please  you.  Catalog  mailed  for  10  cerj 
F.  W.  NIESM  AN  CO.,  Box  9 1 ,  Freeport, 


DUCKS  and 


Beat  Hens.  No  Water  Needed.  Big  Pn 


_  - . .  . «■ 

Small  Cost.  We  find  you  a  market  fo» 


j  r  1  a  t  r  AC  your  stock  and  eggs.  Before  you  pun  8 
U  1  IN  your  stock  send  for  our  free  book  that  I 

vou  all.  Pheasants,  Swan,  Peacocks,  Wild  and  Fancy  Docks jl 
Geese,  Turkeys  and  Poultry.  Address,  NEOLGAWA  FAR.. 
Dept.  B.  Office  28  Portland  Street,  BOSTON,  MA. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG!. 


1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes!* 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beautiful  natural  ccf 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs;  * 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  T  his  vah.8 
book  only  10  cts.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Rheems.  w 


The  BANTA  Hatches 


lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 


Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  62.  Ligonier,  Ind. 


‘IM  IMPIT 

ohnraa  in  N  ATT7RA 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  d 
accurately  describes  216  varietiCi* 
fruit.  Send  for  our  terms  of  distribu  u 
We  want  more  salesmen.  Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana.*- 


XLENT  Launches  and  Fittii  s 


Recreation  Launches.  All  the  name  implies.  Highest  qua 
Copper  Riveted.  Luxurious  Equipment.  Elegantly  furniv  j 


Our  stock  models  are  Graceful, 
Speedy  and  Seaworthy.  Spe¬ 
cials  include  new  designs  of 
demonstrated  worth. 

Western  Engines  are  simple, 
delightfully  reliable.  Free 
Catalog.  Western  Launch  & 
Engine  Works  (Inc.),  11*26 

Harbor  St.,  Michigan  City, 
ind.,  1  .  S.  a. 


18  ft.  Torpedo  Stern  Launcj* 
pictured.  Finest  small  lau* 
ever  built.  Special  | 
early  orders  <375.00. 


Home  Study 


rses  of  s|,f  I 
il,  Acade  . 
and  It  I 


Forty  courses  • 
in  Normal, 

Business  a —  .  . 
macy  Departin'*  I 
We  have  been  affiii1' 

with  Northwestern  University  since  1902;  graduates  in  our- 
var.ced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  wit! 
examination  ;  instruction  also  in  lower  grades  of  work.  lT 
four  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  < 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  grad|  Si 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago _ _ 


NSWEBING  THESE  AD V EUT1SEM ENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLL-* 


The  Time 
to  Act  is  NOW 

As  long  as  death  is  certain  and  its  coming  is 
uncertain,  every  man  with  responsibility  must 
admit  that  the  time  to  act  is  now.  In  its  sixty-four 
years  of  history  the  Mutual  Life  has  paid  its  policy 
holders  738  millions  because  they  acted  on  the  idea  that 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  This  vast  sum  would  have 
been  vastly  greater  had  it  included  the  patronage  of  men 
with  equal  means,  in  equal  health,  with  equal  needs,  who 
failed  to  apply  the  truth  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance 
Company 

has  done  untold  good,  has  brought  untold  comfort  to  the 
needy  as  it  has  faithfully  discharged  its  accruing  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  it  has  no  way  of  helping  the  man  who  does  not 
come  to  realize  that  the  time  to  act  is  now.  Let  us 
show  you  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York 
N.  Y. 


a 


out 


This  is  the  Everstick  Invisible  Rubber— the 
nly  rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Gives  full  protection.  Neat  in  appearance, 
tays  on.  Does  not  "draw,"  cramp,  hurt  your 
;om,"  or  cause  the  feet  to  ache  or  perspire. 

As  necessary  in  cold,  clear  weather  to  keep 
le  feet  warm  as  they  are  in  wet  and  stormy 
eather  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

TRADE  MARK 


iVERSTICI 

MI  AUGJ  niAao  NOV.  24?  IS03 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Insist  on  having  the  Everstick  fitted  closely 
the  foot.  Accept  no  substitute.  See  that 
e  name  Everstick  is  stamped  on  the  lining. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  pair  where  you  live,  write 
We  will  see  you  get  a  pair.  Our  valu¬ 
able  booklet,  “Foot  Safety,”  mailed  free. 

HE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.,  Mfrs. 

65  Bank  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Dial  of  the  “Jones 

is  the  Easiest  to  read  of  all  Speedom¬ 
eters.  The  figures  and  the  indicating 
hand  are  large,  plain  and  black. 

The  speed  may  be  read  at  a 
greater  distance  than  from  any  other 
instrument  and  from  any  angle. 
Meters  with  moving  dials  and  Com¬ 
plicated  Markings  can  not  be  read 
unless  one  is  directly  in  front  of  them. 


The  Jones  Speedometer 

is  of  use  to  every  one  in  the  Motor  Car — it  is 
not  designed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Chauffeur. 

Jones  Speedometer,  101  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


mr 


FLAT  11:1  CLASP 

ALL  SILK 

(C  ’ 


/ 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades 
and  designs  of  one  piece,  silk  web,  not 
mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.  25  cents  a  pair, 
all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 

718  Market  Street  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 


Her  Birthday 

but  you  cannot 
tell  which  one 

She  is  no  longer  a  girl  in  years, 
but  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
has  enabled  her  to  retain  her 
girlish  freshness  of  complexion 
—  her  youthful  curves  of  face 
and  neck  — her  smooth,  un¬ 
wrinkled  skin.  It  is  only  when 
sallowness,  wrinkles,  angles  or 
flabbiness  of  flesh  and  double¬ 
chins  come  that  a  woman’s  ap¬ 
pearance  gives  the  world  a 
chance  to  say  that  “she  is  past 
her  prime.”  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream,  if  used  regularly  for  a 
few  minutes  each  day,  will 
keep  time  from  writing  its 
record  upon  your  face. 

Instead  of  the  pathetically 
unsuccessful  substitute  for 
beauty  given  by  cosmetics, 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

by  aiding  nature  in  nature’s  own  method,  gives  fresh,  wholesome, 
natural  beauty  to  face  and  neck.  It  frees  the  pores  of  skin-stifling 
accumulations,  induces  a  healthy  blood  circulation,  softens  ihe  mus¬ 
cles  and  makes  the  flesh  firm  but  mobile.  It  contains  nothing  that 
can  promote  hair-growth  or  cause  injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin. 
No  imitation  has  the  properties  of  the  genuine,  and  many  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  are  actually  harmful.  Remember  the  exact  name  and  trade-mark. 

Test  it  with  Sample  and  Booklet,  Sent  Free 

, .  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
liberal  sample,  together  with  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage, 
an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible, 
but  do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under 
any  circumstances.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
it,  we  will  send  a  50-cent  or  $1.00  jar  of  the 
cream,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


1 


Pompeian  Mf^.  Co. 

3  Prospect  Street 
Cleveland*  Ohio 


WL,  V 


This  movement  applied  with  Pom¬ 
peian  Massage  Cream  will  help  fill 
out  hollow,  drooping  eyelids. 


A  Pompeian 

N  Mfg.  Co. 

3  Prospect  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  — 
A  Piease  send, with- 

.  y  out  cost  to  me,  one 
A*  copy  of  your  book  on 
CT  facial  massage  and  a 
,  liberal  sample  of  Pom¬ 
peian  Massage  Cream. 


Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  appreciated  by  all 
who  are  particular  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
soap  they  use.  For  sale  by  all  dealers— 25  cents 
per  cake;  60  cents  per  box  of  3  cakes. 


P.OMPtJAfJ, 


Name  . 


f/_ 


Address. 
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Coffee  Pleasures 

MINUS 

Coffee  Penalties 

EQUAL 

^Kneipp 
Malt 
Coffee 

80  MILLION  PACKAGES 
Used  in  Europe  Annually 

Tastes  like  good  coffee 
Looks  like  good  coffee 
Smells  like  good  coffee 
Nourishes  like  meat 

TRY  IT  AND  LEARN  WHY! 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

will  be  sent  upon  request 

Kneipp  Malt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  9,  78  Hudson  St.,  New  York 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents 


R..H  Macy  6j  Co's  Attractions  Are  Their  Low  Price 


B'vvay  at  6tK  Av.  ^Hthto  35  lh  St 

For  “The  New  York” 

Advance  Spring  Model 

Made  to  Your  Measure 


Write 
for  free 
550 
page 
Catalogue 


YOU  write  us  for  samples  of  materials— 
you  give  us  your  measure  on  our 
perfected  measure  chart  and  we  will 
make  to  your  own  measure  this  New 
Spring  Model,  “The  New  York,”  the 
Spring  Season’s  most  stylish  model, 
for  only  $11.74.  We  Guarantee 
that  the  suit  we  make  for  you 
will  fit  you  perfectly,  will 
please  you  in  every  way  or 
we  will  promptly  give  your 
money  back.  MACY’S  is  the 
largest  Department  Store  un¬ 
der  one  roof  in  the  world,  sit-  ■p«Ka|p 
uated  in  New  York,  the  Great  «  -:Wmx 
Fashion  Centre  of  America, 
and  this  suit  comes  to  you  with 
MACY’S  name  sewn  in  it.  Made  in 
this  season’s  most  stylish  mixtures 
pretty  grays,  tans,  and  black  and’ 
white  effects.  Suits  are  offered  for 
Jess  money  but  they  are  not  such 
as  we  would  make.  No  suit  like 
the  New  York  Model,  of  reliable 
material,  well  made,  and  properly 
cut,  can  be  sold  for  less  mouey, 
and  no  other  house  does 
make  such  a  suit  for  less 
than  25^  to  33^  more.  Our 
FREE  CATALOGUE,  55U 
page*,  explains  the  great 
saving  in  your  dealing 
with  MACY’S  by  mail 

and  lists  all  the  new  . _ 

Spring  Styles  and  every  FjHP 

kind  of  merchandise 
This  big  free  book  gives 

you  all  the  pleasure  and. sat-  _ _ 

isfaction  and  saving  of  shop. 
ping  in  New  York  and  explains  how 

MACY’S  p-us  cost  of  bending  goods  to  you.  Write  for  this  Free 
550  Page  Fashion  and  Household  Catalogue.  Write  Now.  Address 

- R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Room  501,  Broadway,  New  York _ 
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SOMETHING  NEW  PROM  KALAMAZOO 


THIS  IS  AN  AGE  OF  SPECIALIZING 

Nowadays  manufacturers  aroxlurning  every  energy, 
nod  using  ovory  facility  afforded  by  modern  mochon- 
1  cal  progress,  not  to  the  making  of  largo  and  compli- 
cated  lines,  but  to  tho  making  ofono  lino  or  ono  ar¬ 
ticle  better  than  anybody  olso.  We  offer  in  our 

NO. 273  CAFPREY  WAGON 

n  style  which  represents  tho  highest  typo  oP  the  carriage 
architect  s  skill,  tho  work  of  our  runabout  vipe.  ioligt. 
ItiA  a  custom  job,  HAND  MADE  THROUGHOUT, 
from  tho  body  to  the  shaft  tips.  Every  part  of  it  Is  tho 
host  material  obtainable,  and  as  a  whololt  is  tho  embodi¬ 
ment  of  tho  last  word  in  light  runabouts.  It  is  mado 
to  wonr  and  to  stand  hard  work.  It  combines  perfectly, 
beauty  of  style,  luxurions  finishing  and  trimming  and 
that  ovory  day  utility  and  solid  coinfort  in  ueo  so 
oneo  missing  in  stylish  turnouts.  Add  to  all  this  the 
fivt,  that  it  is  built  by  manufacturers  of  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  tho  largest  carriago  factories  In  tho 
woi-id,  thoroby  making  tho  price  moderato  enough  to  bo 
Within  tho  reach  of  nil  and  you  will  opprec’oto  tho  pop¬ 
ularity  ofthin  wagon.  Exclusively  Designed.  Built  In 
Reliable  Michigan  Grade.  CALL  UPON  OCR  LOCAL 
AGENT  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  IT  OK  WRITE  US 
FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


228 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


29 
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*fn§£l?£n5  «  Witherbee  Battery 

the  LIFE  of  J 


yourLA.lv 


CAR 


lengthens  the  life  of  your  car.  It  makes  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  its  purchase 
price  more  of  an  investment;  spreads  it  over 
a  much  longer  term  of  usefulness. 

IMPERFECT  ignition  ruins  a  car  quicker 
t  than  any  other  trouble.  It  racks  the  engine 
frightfully;  it  impairs  the  working  of  all  the 
delicately  adjusted  parts  of  the  entire  car  and 
adds  fully  75  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

THE  WITHERBEE  BATTERY  provides 
1  the  only  perfect  ignition  system.  It  will 
make  a  $2,000  car  give  more  actual  road 
value  than  many  an  $8,000  car  which  has  imperfect  ignition. 

BETTER  THAN  ITS  IGNITION 


speed,  greater  safety,  greater  value  out  of  your  car;  drop  us  a  line  requesting  No.  6  and 
we  will  send  you  a  little  booklet  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you;  it’s  free. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY,  Main  Office:  541  West  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches:  Chicago,  14*29  Michigan  Ave.  Detroit,  *260  Jefferson  Ave.  Baltimore,  510  Continental  Bldg. 


Our  specialty  is  teach¬ 
ing  Drawing — nothing  else — 

“at  it  8  years.”  Our  faculty  is  com¬ 
posed  of  specialists,  competent,  experienced  and  practical,  who 
will  guide  you  every  step  from  first  principles  to  proficiency. 

Instructions  will  be  shaped  to  your  individual  requiremenis. 
to  develop  your  particular  style,  originality  and  “get-ahead” 
ability.  Your  training  will  be  different  from,  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  your  peculiar  needs.  In  this  new  original  idea  in 
art  education  lies  the  success  of  every  student. 

Our  courses  are  prepared  particularly  for  individual  study. 
The  training  by  mail  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  in  other  resident  schools,  and  the  expense  is  much  less. 

Our  Art  students  study  the  styles  of  many  artists,  from 
same  size,  electric  process  reproductions  of  original  drawings 
made  by  the  leading  masters  in  modern  art.  Complete  set 
of  Art  Casts  given  free  with  courses.  Unusual  conservatory 
advantages  offered  to  earnest  young  men  and  women. 

•■Acme  Artists  and  Draftsmen”  know  their  business 
thoroughly;  they  are  competent  to  do  the  wovk  that  brings 
big  pay. 

Hundreds  testify  our  methods  are  best.  You  may  examine 
lessons  without  obliga  ions  to  study,  before  you  begin.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  secure  the  help  The  Acme  School  alone  can  give. 

We  teach  thoroughly  and  successfully  by  mail: 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Book  Illustrating 
Commercial  Designing  and  Lettering 
Caricature.  Cartoon  and  Comic  Drawing 
Mechanical  Drawing  or  Architectural  Drawing 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting 
Special  School  Teacher’s  Course 

Write  us  to  mail  without  cost  to  you  our  beautiful  illustrated 
books  full  of  information  about  “The  Acme  Way.”  Be  sure  to 
state  the  course  you  wish  to  study. 

THE  ACME  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
2616  Acme  Bldg.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Resident  Instruction  if  preferred 


ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  “finishing  touch”  if 
seasoned  with 

Lea  &  Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in¬ 
sipid  dish. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


We  equip  our 
vehicles  with 
bodies  to  suit 
your  special 
requirements. 

PRICE,  $2000 


‘X  car  for  every 
Commercial  purpose” 


O  matter  what  your  delivery  problem  is,  there  is 
a  Rapid  Motor  Car  that  will  solve  it  Each  car 
is  built  to  carry  a  maximum  load  at  a  safe,  prac¬ 
tical  speed,  and  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
money  and  energy.  It  can  work  24  hours  a  day,  if 
j*ou  wish,  without  tiring,  and  it  takes  hills  and  grades  1 
with  scarcely  any  noticeable  reduction  of  speed.  If  you  * 
want  a  light  or  heavy  delivery  wagon,  a  light  or  heavy 
truck,  a  bus  or  club  brake,  or  a  large  sight-seeing 
car,  write  me  for  particulars,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  car  you  should  have.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

H.  T.  HENRY,  Sales  Manager 
RAPID  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Every  car 
guaranteed 
for  one  year. 


Twelve- 
passenger 
Sight  -  Seeing 
Car 


AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


perience  necessary. 

,  "21,311  inexperienced  people  ' 

’  built  boats  by  the  Brooks  Sys-  1 
tem  last  year.  Why  not  you? 


r  We  supply  exact  size  patterns  of  every 
part  of  the  boat  and  illustrated  instructions 
covering  each  step  of  the  work. 

Our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  quotes  prices 
i  on  patterns,  knock-down  frames  with  patterns 
r  to  finish  and  complete  knock-down  boats  ready 

'  to  put  together— launches— sailboats  rowboats  ^ 

and  canoes. 

Reduced  Prices.  Patterns  of  all  rowboats  and 
|  canoes  $1.50  to  $2.  Launches  and  sailboats 
20  ft.  and  under  $4  to  $5.  From  21  to  30  ft. 
inclusive  $5  to  $10. 

Our  patterns  and  the  materials  cost 
[  but  a  trifle  compared  with  a 
factory  built  boat. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed 

or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

Write  us. 


ON  APPROVAL— to  be 

returned  at  our  ex- 
pense  if  not  satisfactory 

Only  $25.00 

ful  Buffet.  Would  cost  at 
retail  $4*2.00.  Choice  Quar¬ 
ter-sawed  Golden  Oak ;  piano 
polish;  hand  -  cut  carvings; 
French  bevel  mirror,  40x1*2 
inches;  roll  drawer  fronts, 
cross-banded ;  one  drawer 
plush  lined ;  solid  brass  trim¬ 
mings ;  ball¬ 
bearing 
c  asters. 

46  inches 
wide,  6  0 
inches 
high. 


IjROOKy 

4YSTE> 


BROOKS  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Boat  Building 
10*2  Ship  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Formerly  of  Bay  City,  Mich.) 


C  "7  C  *  or  a  bnort 
3>0.  /  O  Time  Only 

— for  this  comfortable 
massive  Rocker  (or 
chair  to  match).  Auto¬ 
matically  reelines  to  any  position 
without  springs,  ratchets  or  rods. 

Solid  oak,  finished  golden  or  weath¬ 
ered;  polished;  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish  leather,  as  durable  as 
genuine;  full  spring  seat.  Return 


$28.30  Turkish  Rocker— 

would  cost  $50.00  at  retail.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  our  Reliable  Old  Oak 
genuine  leather;  best  long  tem¬ 
pered  steel  springs,  softly  padded 
with  curled  horse  hair.  Width,  36 
in.  :  height  of  back  from  seat,  ‘27  in. 

We  pay  freight  east  of  Omaha 
and  north  of  Tennessee  —  points 
beyond  equalized. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining¬ 
room  and  bed-room  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  design^  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  46  Fulton  Street. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

at  our  school  and  we  will  guarantee  to  secure  you  a  good  paying  position.  Our  school 
superior  in  every  way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free.  Dodge's  Institute,  Fifth  St., Valparaiso,  lncl 


Cannon.  Representative  Lever  of  South  Carolina  tried  to  run  the  blockade 
by  having  the  substance  of  the  bill  inserted  as  an  amendment  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  bill,  but  the  proposition  was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order 
Mr.  Thomas  of  North  Carolina  then  moved  another  amendment,  merely  appro¬ 
priating  $50,000  for  surveys,  but  that  went  out  in  the  same  way.  He  after-; 
ward  introduced  a  new  bill  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Speaker  may  relent  so  far  as  to  allow  this  to  be  substituted  for  the  Senate 
measure  providing  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  reserves. 


RIVAL  COAL-LAND  BILLS 


Two  “Administration  measures’’  by  La 
Follette  and  Nelson,  and  where  they  differ 


SENATOR  NELSON  of  Minnesota  has  introduced  a  bill  “to  provide  foi 
the  reservation  of  the  coal,  lignite,  oil,  and  natural  gas  in  the  public 
lands,”  and  for  leasing  the  mining  rights.  If  Senator  La  Follette  hac 
not  already  introduced  a  much  more  complete  and  definite  measure  covering 
the  same  ground  this  would  appear  very  attractive.  It  withdraws  all  minera 
fuels  from  entry  and  reserves  the  title  in  them  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  issue  mining  licenses  on  areas  no' 
exceeding  160  acres  for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  years,  on  such  term.- 
as  in  his  opinion  will  safeguard  the  public  interests.  He  is  also  authorized  tc, 
give  leases  to  the  discoverers  of  mineral  deposits  for  tracts  not  exceeding  64c 
acres  on  terms  in  his  discretion.  Finally,  he  may  grant  leases  to  the  highest 
bidders  for  tracts  of  not  more  than  4,800  acres,  for  periods  not  exceeding' 
twenty-five  years,  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rates  of  royalty  previoush 
fixed  by  himself. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  bill  is  that  it  leaves  everything  to  the  discretior 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  With  Roosevelt  for  President  and  Hitchcoci 
or  Garfield  for  Secretary  everything  would  go  well.  But  what  if  Fairbanks 
were  President  and  Carter  Secretary  of  the  Interior?  Some  people  think  tha' 
at  the  end  of  such  an  administration  there  would  not  be  a  coal  bed  or  an  oi 
deposit  in  the  United  States  which  would  not  be  tied  up  by  leases  to  corpora 
tions  on  their  own  terms.  The  La  Follette  bill  specifies  every  condition  ir 
advance,  and  safeguards  the  public  interests  beyond  the  possibility  of  execu 
tive  abuse.  Both  the  La  Follette  and  the  Nelson  bills  have  been  describee 
as  Administration  measures.  The  truth  is  that  what  the  President  wants  i: 
to  have  the  essentials  of  public  ownership  of  the  mines  embodied  in  a  prop 
erly  constructed  law.  He  does  not  care  whose  bill  it  is  so  long  as  it  cover: 
the  ground.  As  it  happens,  though,  he  already  has  practically  all  the  power: 
that  the  Nelson  bill  would  confer  upon  him;  he  has  already  withdrawn  th< 
coal  lands  from  entry,  and  he  can  continue  to  hold  them  out  until  CongreS' 
gives  him  a  satisfactory  law. 


THE  TROUBLESOME  TARIFF 


There  is  not  enough  standpat  soothing 
sirup  in  Washington  to  make  it  stay  quiet 


V  TOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  assurances  that  the  sacred  Dingle) 
schedules  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  tariff  agitation  keeps  cropping  uj 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Even  Secretary  Shaw,  high-priest  0 
standpatters,  has  launched  a  scheme  for  free  ports  in  which  manufacturer 
vould  be  allowed  to  make  goods  of  every  kind  for  export,  bringing  in  al 
heir  materials  without  duty.  Of  course  this  would  emphasize  the  differenc 
retween  the  prices  of  things  sold  to  foreigners  and  those  of  the  same  thing 
sold  to  Americans  by  the  same  makers,  which  would  not  tend  to  increase  th 
ropularitv  of  the  tariff  in  general.  1 

In  the  House,  when  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  was  under  consid 
eration,  Mr.  Lacey  of  Iowa,  another  eminent  standpatter  who  will  not  be  1 
the  next  Congress,  pleaded  for  an  amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  0 
Agriculture  to  sell  timber  from  the  forest  reserves  at  reasonable  prices,  an 
“only  to  persons  not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combination  entered  into  t 
control  the  product  or  prices  of  timber.  He  complained  that  the  remorsele- 
lumber  trusts  had  been  doubling,  trebling,  and  quadrupling  prices,  and  urge 
that  the  Government  should  do  something  for  the  oppressed  consumer.  There 
upon  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  New  York  suggested  that  some  relief  might  be  give 
bv  taking  the  duty  off  lumber  and  giving  the  consumer  a  chance  at  th 
Canadian  supply.  Mr.  Lacey  asked  pathetically  whether  the  gentleman  thougl 
it  proper  to  inject  politics  into  the  question,  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  insisted  th; 
there  was  nothing  political  about  it,  and  that  if  the  conditions  were  as  ba 
as  represented  members  should  disregard  politics  and  “meet  on  the  commc 
ground  of  a  desire  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  entire,  country  and  to  reliei 
them  from  the  exactions  of  an  unholy  and  cruel  trust. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Long,  the  Republican  Senator  from  Kansas,  present^ 
to  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Republican  Legislature  of 
State  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  The  Kansas  memori 
cited  figures  to  show  that  the  price  of  pine  had  increased  100  per  cent  in  tc 
years,  which  increase  was  made  possible  by  the  tariff  that  restricted  the  supp 
and  acted  as  a  direct  tax  on  the  user.  At  the  same  time  Senator  Long  pr 
sented  another  resolution  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  calling  not  only  for  t 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  lumber,  but  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  iron  « 
steel  and  their  products,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  syste 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  would  admit  our  agricultural  produc 
foreign  markets  “now  practically  closed  to  them  by  reason  of  the  tariff  Wj 
existing  between  this  and  foreign  countries. 

And  Kansas  speaks  for  the  Republican  West.  _ _ _ jj 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE 

Milk  is  th,  ■■l.i.-f  article  of  food  in  the  ’‘’it’Vnot  enont^' tnEknnVtha,t ITcomea  as  “country  nail 

;hind  every  can. — Adv.  j 
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IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


'HERE  was  a  time  when  the  swarthy 
smith  forged  the  horseshoes  and 
shaped  the  nails  that  he  used;  when 
the  wise  old  doctor  rolled  the  pills  and  prepared  the  potions  that  he 
prescribed;  when  the  handy  housewife  spun  and  skeined  the  flax 
and  wool  for  the  family  raiment.  They  were  wise  in  their  day  and 
generation. 

But  now!  The  smith  buys  ready-made  (factory-made)  shoes  and 
nails;  the  doctor  prescribes  ready-made  (factory-made)  pills  and  potions; 
the  housewife  has  discarded  the  wheel  and  the  distaff,  and  her  family 
are  attired  in  factory-made  clothing  from  factory-made  fabrics. 

The  smith  is  no  longer  a  shoe-maker — he  employs  his  time  more 
profitably  as  a  shoe-fitter.  The  energy  that  was  formerly  consumed  in 
the  making  of  shoes  is  now  turned  to  better  account,  and  we  have  the 
expert  horseshoer. 

The  doctor  of  to-day  is  a  student ;  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent 
in  gathering  and  steeping  herbs,  and  in  compounding  bitter  doses.  He 
is  no  longer  a  mixer;  that  is  another  profession  in  which  men  are  skilled 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the  physician. 

The  housewife  has  too  many  cares  to  give  more  than  a  thought  to 
the  ways  of  the  past.  She  is  more  the  companion  of  her  husband,  the 
mother  of  her  children,  and  less  their  slave,  than  were  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  What  they  did  in  a  more  or  less  crude  way.  and  with 
infinite  patience  and  labor,  is  better  done  by  machinery  and  by  those 
trained  to  perform  that  work  alone. 

But  what  we  have  said  applies  only  in  a  general  way.  There  are  still 
some  old-fashioned  people  who  are  wedded  to  the  ways  of  the  past. 
They  look  with  suspicion  on  everything  new,  and  in  this  they  are 
encouraged  by  those  who  have  a  mercenary  interest  in  deceiving 

them. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  the  important  matter  of  paints,  old- 
time  prejudices  should  be  kept  burning  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
those  who  control,  practically,  the  production  of  one  important  paint 
constituent — white  lead. 

White  lead  was  never  made  purer  than  it  is  to-day.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  well-informed  paint  men  who  believe  that  its  present-day 
purity  is  responsible  for  its  short  life,  as  compared  with  the  white  lead 
of  fifty  years  ago.  “The  purer  the  lead,  the  poorer  the  paint,’’  has 
become  a  trite  saying. 

But  whatever  white  lead  is  used  in  paint  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  there  should  be  used  with  it  other  pigments  to  correct  the 
faults  of  the  lead  and  to  make  up  for  its  deficiencies.  That  white  lead 
has  faults  and  deficiencies  is  as  well  known  as  its  good  qualities.  The 
shortcomings  of  white  lead  have  long  been  recognized  by  large  paint  con¬ 
sumers  and  by  practical  chemists,  as  well  as  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints.  As  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Scientific  American ,  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Job, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad: 

“For  many  purposes,  of  course,  dark-colored  pigments  are  inad¬ 
missible,  and  pure  white  or  the  lighter  shades  are  desired.  In  such  cases 
white  lead  is  naturally  selected  as  a  base  owing  to  its  opacity,  but  as 
the  composition  of  pure  white  lead  varies  within  considerable  limits, 
and  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  pigment  sometimes  differs  greatly, 
the  mere  statement  of  purity  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  reliable  index 
of  quality.  Moreover,  paint  to-day  is  generally  exposed  to  sulphur 
fumes,  particularly  upon  railways  and  in  towns  and  cities,  and  a  pigment 
composed  wholly  of  white  lead  is  generally  undesirable,  since  blacken¬ 
ing  results  rapidly.  A  mixture  with  zinc  oxide  or  with  some  inert  pig¬ 
ment  is  more  lasting,  owing  to  slower  chemical  action  between  pigment 
and  oil,  and  also  the  whiteness  is  retained  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Paints  of  this  type  have  good  covering  properties  and  give  good 
general  service. 

“The  great  value  of  the  so-called  inert  materials  for  paint  purposes 


was  clearly  recognized  by  Dr.  Dudley  years  ago,  and  general  results 
everywhere  since  that  time  have  confirmed  his  deductions,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  inert  material  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  regulated  in  order  to  insure  the  most  efficient  service.’’ 

We  should  explain  that  Dr.  Dudley  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  largest  consumer  of 
paint  in  the  world. 

And  the  opinions  of  the  experts  mentioned  above  are  supported  by 
the  eminent  authority,  Professor  W.  G.  Scott,  a  practical  paint  chemist 
of  national  reputation.  In  a  recent  lecture  before  a  convention  of 
Master  Painters,  Professor  Scott  stated  that  white  lead’s  “chief  value 
lies  in  its  covering  and  hiding  capacity,  its  elastic  toughness,  and  great 
frictional  body.  It  is  not  much  affected  by  the  air,  but  gas  containing 
traces  of  sulphur  turns  it  brown  or  black  in  the  course  of  time. 

“Oxide  of  zinc,’’  Professor  Scott  said,  “is  a  splendid  pigment 
unaffected  by  light,  air,  gas,  or  water.  Its  hiding  capacity,  bulk  for 
bulk,  is  not  equal  to  lead,  but  by  weight  the  resultant  coat  is  opaque' 
and  dense.  Zinc  oxide  is  extremely  white  and  possesses  light  volume, 
two  desirable  qualities.  Owing  to  its  fine  texture  it  has  a  tendency  to 
form  an  enamel  coat  in  time,  consequently  if  applied  over  wood  con¬ 
taining  moisture  it  is  liable  to  scale  off.  This  fault  can  be  remedied  by 
adding  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  silica,  which  will  leave  the  paint  porous 
enough  for  the  water  to  escape.’’ 

The  manufacturers  of  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints  were  the  first  paint 
makers  to  proclaim  to  the  public  the  paint  excellence  of  a  combination 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  silica  ground  in  strictly  pure  linseed  oil.  For  years 
and  years  they  have  advertised  that  the  white  base  of  Sun-Proof  Paint 
was  composed  of  pigments  that  now  have  the  endorsement  of  men  who 
are  qualified  by  education  and  experience  to  determine  paint  values. 
It  is  true  that  the  text-book  chemists,  as  a  class,  have  not  given  their 
endorsement  to  modern  paint  combinations,  but  that  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  they  are  influenced  by  old-time  theories  and  are 
not  as  well  informed  as  are  the  practical  chemists  who  have  devoted 
lifetimes  to  research  work  and  practical  paint  problems. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  white  lead  has  great  opacity  or  covering 
qualities,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  of  all  white  paint  pigments  white 
lead  is  the  most  susceptible  to  destructive  influences.  Gases  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  elements  that  do  not  harm  other  white  pigments  soon  blacken 
or  destroy  white  lead.  Our  old-fashioned  friend  will  say  “they  didn’t 
used  to,’’  and  they  didn’t,  or  at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
to-day,  because  less  painting  was  done,  and  because  the  destructive 
influences  were  less  prevalent.  House  owners  can  better  afford  to  paint 
to-day,  and  there  are  tons  of  coal  consumed  now  where  formerly  pounds 
were  burned. 

But  when  we  concede  to  white  lead  everything  that  is  its  due,  we 
must  recognize  its  deficiencies  as  a  paint.  It  does  not  help  the  sale  of  a 
commodity  to  make  unwarranted  claims  for  it.  The  truly  good  factory- 
made  paints  are  gradually  supplanting  the  old-fashioned,  hand-made, 
paddled  mixtures,  because  consumers  are  being  educated  in  paint  values 
and  recognize  the  worth  of  the  paints  made  by  experts. 

And  it  takes  experts  to  make  good  paints,  although  any  one  can 
paddle  lead  and  oil  together.  The  experts  are  guided  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  paint 
ingredients.  They  know  why  this  and  that  pigment  should  be  used; 
they  have  determined  by  chemical  research,  careful  experiments,  and 
practical  demonstrations  the  proper  proportions  to  use  of  lead,  zinc 
and  silica,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  drier.  They  produce  paints  of 
beauty  and  permanence — paints  properly  balanced  in  pigment  and  liquid 
— if  they  can’t  do  that  they  are  not  experts. 

The  experts  that  make  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
seminate  reliable  paint  information.  Interesting  literature  and  beautiful 
color  charts  can  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Patton  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  21C  Lake  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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That’s  the  program  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Country. 
It’s  easy  there,  because  the  land  works  and  produces 
every  month  in  the  twelve! 

Think  of  it :  $500  per  acre  in  cabbage — $600  per 
acre  in  onions — $3.30  a  bushel  for  new  potatoes  — cu¬ 
cumbers  bring  $3.00  a  bushel  in  May  at  the  Eastern 
markets.  These  and  many  actual,  every-day  results  in 
fruit  culture  also,  can  be  proved  to  you.  I  can  give  you 
names  and  addresses  of  the  people  who  are  doing  these 
things  while  you  are  reading  this  advertisement  and  the 
snow  and  cold  weather  are  keeping  you  idle. 

The  WARM,  DRY  CLIMATE 

of  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  is  the  healthiest  in  the  country. 
The  irrigated  land  which  you  can  buy  now  at  $25  per 
acre — is  the  richest  in  productiveness. 

The  railroad  facilities  will  place  your  products  in  the 
markets  ahead  of  every  other  section  of  the  country. 
You  get  fancy  prices— you  save  in  freight  rates — you 
make  money  and  enjoy  good  health. 

Let  me  send  you  a  75-page  illustrated  book  full  of 
actual  facts  about  that  wonderful  country.  Read  it. 

Let  me  send  you  names  of  people  who  own  some  of 
this  land  and  are  doing  these  things.  Write  to  them. 

Buy  a  round-trip  investigator's  ticket  to  any  point  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico  Ry .  —  go  down  and  look  the  country  over . 
Rate  IS  but  $25.00  from  Chicago.  $20.00  from  St.  Louis,  for  the 
round  trip,  on  first  and  third  Tuesdays  monthly.  Sixteen  carloads  of 
people  went  down  on  our  excursion  of  January  1 5th  ! 

Do  not  the  arguments  sound  reasonable?  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  learn  more  about  the  country  ?  Then 
write  me  to-day.  Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Room  2,  La  Salle  Station  I  f  Room  2,  Frisco  Building 
CHICAGO  1  or  |  ST.  LOUIS 


Haste  is  Dangerous 

Automobile  demand  exceeds  supply.  Manufacturers  are  tempted 
to  rush  cars  onto  the  market  for  speedy  sale— a  bad  thing  for 
them  and  their  buyers,  because  Quality  Can  t  be  Rushed. 

Better  to  make  a  hundred  cars  Right  and  retain  the  confidence  of 
a  hundred  buyers  than  to  get  the  money  for  a  thousand  “rushed” 
cars.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the 


idea.  No  sentiment,  either— just  good  business— looking  ahead. 
We  want  your  orders  in  future  years  as  much  as  we  want  them 
now,  and  we  are  making  sure  of  the  future  by  present  excellence. 

Consumes  time  and  money  to  test  raw  materials,  inspect  separate 
parts,  scrutinize  small  details,  and  run  every  new  car  mile  after 
mile,  hour  after  hour— but  it  pays.  It  earns  for  us  the  lasting 
loyalty  of  Winton  buyers.  r 

TWO  MODELS 

M,  5x5  offset  cylinders,  4  speeds  ahead . $3590 

Type  X-I-V,  4 Vi  x  5  offset  cylinders  .  2509 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


Practical  Tests — the  most  exacting  and  practical  that  can  be 
devised — all  prove  the  Perfect  Roadability  of  the  Oldsmobile — the 
car  that  does  things.  The  Glidden  Tour,  the  505  Mile  Non- 
Stop  run,  the  New  York-Poughkeepsie  High-Speed-Lever-Sealed-in 
run,  and  a  score  of  other  similar  exploits,  have  all  served  to  link 
evidence  with  evidence,  making  the  chain  complete  and  but  one 
verdict  possible — the  Best  Thing  on  Wheels. 

AND  NOW  the  recent  New  York-Daytona  Beach  trip  has 
added  more  strength  to  every  link — Motor  Endurance — for  speed 
or  for  continued  strain  over  trying  roads — Perfect  Control,  de¬ 
pendable  on  strange,  difficult  roads  or  crowded  city  streets — Brake 
Reliability,  to  meet  any  emergency — Hill  Climbing  Ability,  equal  to 
any  demand — All  parts  perfectly  balanced — Easy  riding— Every 
quality  essential  in  touring — In  short.  Perfect  Roadability. 

On  December  23rd  R.  R.  Owen,  and  party  of  three,  left  New  York  City  on 
a  “pathfinding”  trip  to  Ormond-Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  Their  machine  was 
an  Oldsmobile  “A"  35-40  H.P.  Touring  Car  of  stock  design  and  in  addition 
to  four  passengers  it  carried  over  600  lbs.  of  baggage. 

The  story  in  detail  can  be  obtained  upon  request — it’s  too  long  to  be  told 
here — the  story  of  how  the  “Mud  Lark"  made  good. 

The  Oldsmobile  Model  “A”  Touring  Car  for  1907  has  35-40  H.P.,  four 
cylinder  motor.  Complete  specifications  on  request.  Price,  $2,750. 

If  you  are  an  Oldsmobile  owner  send  us  your  name,  address,  number  of  model 
and  date  of  purchase  and  we  will  send  you  regularly  the  Oldsmobile  News  Letter, 
a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Oldsmobile  enthusiasts. 

We  can  make  immediate  delivery  on  1907  cars.  On  exhibition  at  all  agencies. 

Address  Dept.  CW. 


Member  Association 
Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers 


Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Trade  Supplied  from  Can¬ 
adian  Factory,  Packard  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  St.  Catherines,  Out. 


Limousine,  $4200 

Our  catalogue  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1907  is,  both  in  print  and  in  illustration,  the  most  artistic 
book  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  With  each  copy  is  presented  a  large  “X-ray”  or  shadowgraph  reproduction 
of  our  Mark  MA  IN  Tonring  Car,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  picture  of  an  automobile  ever  produced. 
Mailed  free  upon  request;  also  separate  catalogue  of  Columbia  Electric  Carriages. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CON 

New  York  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  134-136-138  West  39th  St. 

Chicago  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St. 

Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave. 

San  Francisco:  The  Middleton  Motor  Car  Company,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


ARE  constructed  throughout  in  a  manner  that  for  uniformity  of 
excellence  is  unequalled  in  any  other  motor  cars,  and  they  also 
’  contain  certain  exclusive  features  which  alone  so  add  to  their 
worth  as  to  make  them  preferable  to  all  others. 

One  point  of  exclusiveness  is  found  in  the  quality  of  steel  used 
for  the  sawed-out  crankshaft,  sliding  gear  transmission,  bearings, 
axles  and  other  vital  parts. 

Another  exclusive  feature  is  the  multiple  jet  carburetor  which 
affords  the  proper  mixture  of  gas  to  run  the  car  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  at  whatever  speed  you  wish  to  go.  This  carburetor  combines 
two  carburetors  in  one,  the  two  devices  working  together  so  as  to 
require  no  more  adjustment,  attention  or  care  than  a  single  carbure¬ 
tor  of  any  of  the  older  patterns. 

Further  exclusiveness  is  seen  in  the  elegance  of  the  design,  finish 
and  appointments  of  our  touring  car  and  limousine  bodies. 

Mark  XLIX,  40-45  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $4500 
Limousine,  $5500 

Mark  XL  VIII,  24-28  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $3000 


Motor  Cars 
for  1907 


IN  ANSWERING  THES  DVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  skin  troubles.  “ A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations ,  but  a  reason  for  it.'* 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  Get  Mennen's  (the  original).  Sample  free 

Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREDIT  GIVEN 


X5o  EVERYBODY 


This  BOOK 


We  ship  goods  any  place  in  the  United  States,  giving  a 
most  practical  and  liberal  credit  that  allows  of  your 
using  the  goods  while  paying  a  little  now  and  then. 
We  save  you  money  on  substantial  house  furnishings 
which  includes  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Sewing  and  Washing 
Machines,  Crockery, 
Silverware,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  Special 
Stove  Catalogue  No.  53 
— sent  FREE. 


STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEND  FOR  A  COPV 

Dialled  Prepaid!  Free  of  all  cost  to  you.  1 

pages  about  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  which  are 
A  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor  and  the  twelve 
■A  that  come  with  it  will  solve  your  shaving 
to  come.  Each  blade  will  give  from  15  to  20 
lean  shaves  of  comfort.  When  at  last  it 
commences  to  “pull”  a  little  throw  away 
the  blade,  like  an  old  pen,  and  slip  in 
a  new  one.  The  razor  itself  will  last 
a  life-time— extra  blades  cost  about 
2  cents  a  week — 50  cents  for 
package  of  ten. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep 
them,  send  us  $5  for  stand 
ard  “triple-silver”  plated 
set  in  handsome  vel 
vet-lined,  leather- 
covered  case.  If 
after  30  days1 
trial  you  are 
not  satisfied 
we  will  re¬ 
fund  your 
money. 


was  read  by  more 
people  during  the 
past  month  than 
any  other  single 
book  published 
tli is  season. 

It  is  working  a 
revolution  in  man’s 
con  i  for  land  sa  fe  t  y . 

it  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first 
scientific  text-book 
ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  tiie  care 
of  the  face  on  ap¬ 
plied  to  shaving 
and  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to 
a  n  y  m  a  n  w  h  o 
doesn’t  w  e  a  r  a 
beard.  It  would 
be  worth  a  good 
deal  to  him,  too,  if 
he  only  knew  it. 

TODAY! 

n  the  back  are  some 
worth  reading,  too. 
double-edged  blades 
problem  for  mouths 


HONING 


NO 

STROPPING 


Send  Us 

Cash  and 
we  will 
ship  this 
elegant  quar¬ 
ter  sawed  oak 
roll  seat  and 
shaped  back 
rocker  strong¬ 
ly  built  and 
perfectly  fin¬ 
ished  through¬ 
out  exactly 
like  cut. 

Sa  tisfaction 
guaranteed 
or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Order 
Kocker  No.  839. 


Price  $4.52 

Pay  75c.  Cash, 
50c.  Monthly. 

published  showing  the  exact  reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the 
articles.  It  also  includes  reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  colors. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT’S  FREE 


Gillette  Sales  Co.,  215  Times  Bldg.,  New  V ork 


auto 

TOPjUGGY 

*50°-< 


the  Wonder^ 
.Vehicle  woridI 
] GUARANTEED ( 

itoYears 

Our  free  164-page  catalog  fully  describes  this  wondeiful  buggy 
with  “Auto  top.”  Learn  all  about  it  before  buying  elsewhere. 
We  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices.  No  middlemen 
between  you  and  us.  We  build  150  styles  of  Buggies,  Run¬ 
abouts,  Surreys,  Wagons,  Harness,  etc.  We  ship  any¬ 
where  on  approval.  Buggies  $25.00  up. 

W rite  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

Sta.  131,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$513ou0  «  Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  from  an  io: 

-Jp ?  *  vestment  of 

$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
“23  oneof  our  Box  Ball  Alleysat  Sullivan, Ind. 

Wliy  not  go  into  this  business  yourself?  You 
may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
American  Box  Ball  Co.,  1627  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 
PAY 
BIG 


—  nome  at 

McAllister 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture 
Machines.  Public  Exhibitions  PAY 
BIG.  Small  capital  required.  Views 
and  Films  illustrating  any  subject. 
Catalogue  free.  Magic  Lanterns  for 
Home  Amusement. 

MFG.  OPTICIAN 
49  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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Warm  it 
in  a  pan 
before 
serving 


Crisp  it  for  a  minute  in  the  oven  and  eat  with 
cream,  and  notice  its  flaky,  appetizing  nut-like 
flavor,  and  how  much  more  perfectly  it  digests 
and  how  good  you  feel  while  it  is  digesting. 
Choice  wheat,  the  true  food,  perfectly  prepared 
by  the  original  Egg-O-See  process.  Pure,  pal¬ 
atable,  perfect  in  satisfying  and  digestive  power. 


10  Liberal  Breakfasts  10c 


In  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast  territory  the  price 
of  Egg-O-See  is  1 5c,  two  packages  for  25c. 
How  to  get  well,  keep  well  by  natural  means- 
bathing,  exercise,  food,  etc. — and  how  to  use 
Egg-O-See  for  every  meal  in  the  week  is  told 
in  our  expensively  prepared  booklet,  “-back  to 
nature,”  sent  free.  We  are  g!ad  to  send  it. 
You  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 


EGG-O-SEE  CEREAL  COi  1PANY 

807  AMERICAN  TRUST  BLDG.,  Chicago.  HI. 


Cold  Days  Demand  Energy 

and  Egg-O-See  supplies  it  to  old  and 
young.  It  puts  "snap"  into  business 
and  home  duties,  into  school  and  play,  because 
there  is  real  energy  in  it,  power  without  over¬ 
taxing  digestion,  and  deheiousness  without  injury. 


Let  the  children  eat  all  the 
EGG-O-SEE  they  wish— the  more 
EGG-O-SEE,  the  more  health 


, 


The  First  Season  Without  Care 

It  comes  from  Jupan,  the  land  so  productive 
of  curios  and  ornamental  flowers.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  large  and  in  panicles,  similar  to 
Wistaria,  and  of  a  purple  color,  but  much 
larger  and  in  better  clusters.  The  foliage  is 
dense.  It  blooms  so  early,  is  so  beautiful  and 
grows  with  so  little  care,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  that  it  is  the 

Wonder  of  the  Age 

Be  the  first  one  in  your  neighborhood  to  get 
it.  It  will  cost  you  only  10  cents  for  seed 
enough  for  Vine  to  cover  a  large  space.  If 
space  is  very  large  send  25  cents  for  three 
packages.  Let  us  send  you 

FREE  BOOK 

of  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Fruits  and  Trees.  The  most  valuable  about 
good  things  for  garden  and  farm  worthgrowing. 

a  L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


$8,000  -$10,000 

is  frequently  made  by 
owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can’t 
stand  indoor  work,  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for 
a  man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in¬ 
vest  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  operate.  Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL=SP1LLMAN  CO. 

183  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


YEARLY 


NeauBrussels  Art=Rugs,$3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.50 

9x7J^  ft. 

4.00 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.50 

9  x  10%  ft. 

5.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.50 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.50 

Beautiful  and  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  he  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  B  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

Stereopticons 


You  Can  Make 
BIG  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  with 
small  capital. 


We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  \£®. 
outfits  and  explicit  instructions  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches,  Public  Schools, 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  15C,  Chicago 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Clarionets,  Vi¬ 
olins,  Mandolins,  etc.  Lyon  &  Healy’s  “Own 
Make”  Instruments  are  the  Standard  of 
America.  Write  for  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  15,000  musical  articles. 
Lyon  &  Healy  Quality  is  far  superior  to  im¬ 
itations.  Established  JSG4.  Instruments  sent 
on  Approval.  Monthly  Payments. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  56  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 
H  orld’s  Largest  Music  House.  Write  today 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 


This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  ami  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent 

OMIKAIU  &  liltQCh.  Pat.  Aft,,..  018  K  St..  Washington.  II.  C. 

SECUREDOR  FEE 
RETURNED 

for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrate, 1 
GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  vab 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others  Pat¬ 
ents  seeured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress;  sampie  free 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


PATENTS 


SHORT  STORIES — lc.  to  5c.  a  word, 
sell  stories  and  book  MSS,,  on  come 
sion;  we  criticize  and  revise  them  and 
you  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writi 
and  Journalism  taught  bv  mail.  Send 
free  booklet,  “Writing  for  Profit”;  tells  h< 

The  National  Press  Association 
54  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ii 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  'ZTkiIkT' 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  hv  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


iMlks.  STAMPS  100  a11  different,  Venezuela,  Um- 
I  rXlfll  guav,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  -j  /y 
Mexico,  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  lUC 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  6c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
('.  A.  Slegman,  5040  Pole  Brilliants  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

School  of  ’*  AUCTIONEERING  0RAa^RY 

227  Ashland  BIv«L,  Chicago,  III.,  all  branches.  Spec  al  instructors. 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES,  Pres. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  I*  LEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


7%  Preferred  Stock 


Regal  Shoe  Company 


FOR  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  working  capital,  enlarging  its  facilities,  operating  new  stores  and  agencies, 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  its  goods  which  has  already  been  created,  the  Regal  Shoe  Company  offers  for 
public  subscription  $1,500,000  of  its  7  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock. 

The  Regal  Shoe  Company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $2,500,000  is  7  per 
cent.  Preferred  and  $2,500,000  is  common,  par  value  of  each  share  $100,  full  paid  and  non-assessable.  Only 
$1,500,000  of  the  Preferred  Stock  is  offered  for  public  subscription. 

This  Preferred  Stock  is  preferred  both  as  to  assets  and  dividends,  the  dividends  being  payable  quarterly 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year. 

This  stock  is  not  issued  to  liquidate  any  indebtedness.  The  present  owners — the  founders — are  not  selling  out 
the  business.  Every  dollar  received  from  this  sale  of  15,000  shares  of  7  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock,  at  the  par 
value  of  $100  a  share,  will  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Corporation,  and  used  for  the  immediate  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  factory  capacity,  and  for  taking  care  of  the  business  which  is  already  assured. 

In  September,  1893,  the  Regal  Shoe  Company  was  started  by  a  young  man  whose  sole  capital  consisted  of 
$1,500,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  shoe  business,  indefatigable  energy,  and  an  idea.  The  original  investment  of 
$1,500  has  grown  into  a  business,  the  tangible  assets  and  good-will  of  which  are  worth  more  than  $5,000,000. 

The  Regal  Shoe  Company  up  to  the  present  time  has  located  its  chain  of  stores  in  the  most  difficult  places — as  far  as 
competition  is  concerned — in  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  has  achieved  an  unparalleled  success. 

In  New  York  City,  where  retail  shoe  competition  is  keenest,  $32,000  worth  of  Regal  Shoes  have  been  sold  ; to 
individual  purchasers  in  one  day  for  cash  at  the  standard  retail  prices — a  record  never  equalled  by  any  other  shoe 
retailer.  Across  the  continent,  in  San  Francisco,  far  from  its  base  of  supplies,  one  retail  store  of  the  Regal  Shoe 
Company  sells  $250,000  worth  each  year,  which  is  the  largest  specialty  shoe  business  in  San  Francisco. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  business  for  the  last  eleven  years  have  been  more  than  enough  to  fay  above  seven  per  cent .  on  the  total 
issue  of  Preferred  Stock,  $2,500, 000,  for  the  entire  period,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  capital  will  double  the  present  net  earnings. 

The  Regal  business  has  shown  an  annual  average  increase  of  49  1-2  per  cent,  each  year  of  its  existence,  selling  only 
through  its  own  exclusive  stores  and  a  few  established  agencies.  And  yet,  today,  with  our  122  stores  and  agencies,  we  are 
reaching  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  few  exclusive  agencies  we  have  been  able  to  supply  show  an  increase  in  volume  of  business  for  the  year  1906  over  1905 
of  129  per  cent.  On  December  ji,  1906,  we  had  on  file  7,369  applications  for  agencies,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  on 
account  of  manufacturing  limitations,  only  forty  coitld  be  accepted. 

By  increasing  the  capital  so  that  the  manufacturing  and  selling  facilities  can  be  enlarged  adequately  and  im¬ 
mediately,  Regal  stores  and  agencies  will  be  located  in  every  city  and  important  town  in  the  United  States,  and  thus 
the  already-created  demand  for  Regal  Shoes  in  the  vast  territory  outside  that  now  reached  by  the  existing  chain  of 
Regal  Stores  will  be  supplied. 

An  Exceptional  Investment  Opportunity 

erty  of  the  company  'without  the  consent  of  holders  of  a  majority  in 
interest  of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company." 

The  Preferred  Stock  is  further  secured  by  the  good-will  of  the  Regal 
business,  foreign  and  domestic  patents,  and  the  trade  mark  “Regal” 
having  a  value  in  the  open  market  equal  to  more  than  the  full  amount 
of  the  total  issue  of  Preferred  Stock. 

A  statement  by  the  Treasurer  and  Managing  Director,  E.  J.  Bliss, 
certified  to  by  disinterested  chartered  public  accountants  and  appraisers 
of  recognized  authority,  will  be  furnished  to  each  purchaser  of  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  to  the  effect  that  the  corporation  owns  free  and  unencum¬ 
bered,  real,  tangible  assets  of  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every  share 
of  Preferred  Stock  sold,  not  including  the  value  of  good-will,  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  marks,  patents  and  other  similar  assets  owned  by 
the  Corporation. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  past  1  r  years  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  7  per  cent .  dividends  on  the  total  issue  of 
Pref 'erred  Stock,  $2,500,000,  for  the  entire  period.  The  latest  years 
are  the  best.  The  current  earnings  are  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  business. 


A  better  opportunity  to  share  in  the  profits  of  a  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  business  has  never  before  been  offered  to  the  public,  because 
never  before  have  there  existed  conditions  similar  to  those  which  make 
this  offer  of  stock  desirable. 

The  exceptional  security  of  an  investment  in  Regal  Preferred  is 
proven  by  tangible  assets — property  in  plain  sight  that  can  be  seen  and 
felt  and  counted.  The  Corporation  owns  and  operates  at  Whitman, 
Mass.,  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  factory  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  making  of  fine  shoes.  All  cash  on  hand,  buildings,  box 
factory,  shoe  dressing  laboratories,  power,  heat  and  light  plant,  all  real 
and  personal  property,  machinery  and  equipment;  all  shoes  and  leather; 
supplies;  all  the  Regal  chain  of  retail  stores  from  London  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  are  owned  by  the  Regal  Shoe  Company,  free  and  unencumbered ; 
no  mortgages,  no  bonds.  All  these  assets,  together  with  a  large  surplus 
and  depreciation  fund  already  accumulated,  positively  secure  the  holders 
of  Preferred  Stock. 

The  holders  of  Preferred  Stock  are  further  protected  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  charter: 

"No  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  placed  upon  any  of  the  prop- 


Present  Owners — the  Founders— Not  Selling  Out 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  Regal  Shoe  Company  has  been  a  close 
corporation,  its  ownership  being  vested  exclusively  in  its  foundefs,  and 
each  one  has  a  keen  interest  in  perpetuating  the  great  success  achieved. 

The  men  actively  engaged  in  the  present  management  are  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  their  powers,  which  fact  eliminates  for  a  long  time 
the  possibility  of  loss  of  prestige  and  earning  capacity  through  the  loss  of 
the  genius  that  created  the  business.  They  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
same  principles,  and  according  to  the  same  methods,  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  rapid  and  profitable  development  of  the  business  up 
to  this  date. 

The  present  owners  are  not  selling  out  the  business.  The  interest 
which  is  held  by  them,  represented  by  the  Common  Stock,  cannot  receive 
one  cent  of  dividend  until  the  full  dividend  has  been  paid  quarterly  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  the  Preferred  Stock  outstanding. 


The  Regal  Shoe  Company  is  recognized  by  the  shoe  trade,  by  leading 
newspapers,  and  by  other  periodicals,  like  World’s  Work,  System, 
National  and  McClure’s,  as  being  the  leading  shoe  concern  in  the  world, 
founded  on  most  successful  and  practical  principles.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  well-known  writers  on  business  system  as  having  the 
most  efficient  and  systematic  organization  for  the  handling  and  perpet¬ 
uation  of  its  business. 

All  who  are  interested  in  this  offer  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 
the  factory  at  Whitman,  Mass.,  and  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  books,  files  and  records  of  the  Regal  Company.  Every  facility 
will  be  afforded  to  all  prospective  purchasers  of  stock,  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives ,  who  may  come  to  the  general  offices  of  the  Company  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  the  investment. 


Fifty-three  Leading  Banks  in  Largest  Cities 


from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans,  have 
consented  to  act  as  depositories  for  the  receiving  of  subscriptions  and 
the  delivering  of  stock  certificates.  A  complete  list  of  these  banks  will 
be  mailed  free  on  request.  Or  subscribers  may  remit  direct  t.  >  E.  J. 
Bliss,  Treasurer,  Regal  Shoe  Company,  707  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  express  or  money  order,  or  certified 
check. 

Subscriptions  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt.  Money  will 
draw  interest  from  the  date  the  subscription  is  received  by  us.  The 
Regal  Shoe  Company  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application  or  to 
award  a  smaller  amount  than  is  applied  for. 

Address  all  inquiries, 


A  Prospectus,  setting  forth  complete  facts  and  data,  will  be  mail  ree  on  request,  or  may  be  obtained  by  calling  at  any  Regal  store. 


E.  J.  BLISS,  Treas.,  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  7  07  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Factories,  Whitman,  Mass. 
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Neat 

Nails 


Trims, 
cleans,  files- 
right  or  left 
hand  equally 
well.  Removes 
and  prevents 
hangnails.  Neat 
nails  are  quickly 
and  easily  accom¬ 
plished  with  the 
wonderful  little 


Nail 

Clipper 


OEM 


made  of  highly  tempered  tool 
steel — will  last  a  lifetime. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  by  mail  25c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO. 

45  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


TELEPHONE  CO.,  6400  to 
6600  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  flat  top  or  roll  top 
desks.  Has 
largest  ra¬ 
dius  of 
actiou. 


BURNS’  Adjustable  Telephone 
Holder  and  Extensible  Bracket 

To  all  responsible  individuals  or  firms 
we  will  send  one  on  20  days’  trial — if  you 
like  it  keep  it  and  send  us  $3.00;  if  not 
return  at  our  expense.  Send  for 
Free  Bulle¬ 
tin  No. 

222Y.  It 
tells  also  of 
t  ur  com¬ 
plete  Tele¬ 
phone  Ex- 
chnn- 


mi 


This  Paper  Piercing 
Point  Does  It  ! 


Washburne’s  LQ. 

really  hold  paper  together.  The  piercing  point, 
though  small,  grips  like  a  bull  dog. 

Used  in  Offices,  Schools,  Banks — Everywhere 
They  are  instantly  put  on  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Can  be  used  repeatedly. 

Made  of  brass  in  3  sizes,  and  are  put  up  in 
brass  boxes  of  100  fasteners  each. 

Box  of  50  assorted  samples  mailed  for  10c. 
Booklet  free.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
JAS.  V,  WASHBURNE,  Box  B,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pony  Rigs  for 
Boys  and 


Girls 


Nothing  else  could  give  your  childre 
so  much  pleasure.  Our  Tony  Pony  vehi 
cles,  all  styles,  strong,  roomy, safe,  com 
bine  best  material,  original  designs 
expert  workmanship,  —  nobbv  an. 
durable.  OUR  PONY  FARM  is  th 
best  stocked  in  the  West.  Promp 
"  shipments.  Jllus.  catalogue  free 
Michigan  Buggy  Co. .  205  Office  Bldg. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


240-EGG  $11  7C 

Incubator  11= 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal” 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made.  Why  _ 

not  save  from  $5  to  $10  ?  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustrated  poultry 

FREE.  J.  W.  Miller  Co. ,  Box  32,  Freeport,  III. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lot.  We  get  the  results.  2-year 
guarantee.  Low  price.  Old  Trusty 
Catalogue  tells  the  whole  story— 
it’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 


M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


1QIAL1T.Y  IN  INCUBATORS 


u  like  quality  in  other  goods.  It  always 
H  ears,  Satisfies,  and  is  Lasting. 

It  Means  More  and  Stronger  Chicks. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 
Combine  Quality  and  Hatchability 
Semi  for  our  Free  260-page  book  “ Ilow  to 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  Incubators.  ’ 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Or  Nearkst  Branch:  —  New  York,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 

Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tells  how  to  make  it. 

How  to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results. 

100  illustrations.  Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  e"gs,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  FOY,  BOX  24,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


40  BREEDS  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 

ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  poultry  book 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  782,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


BUY  FARM  LANDS  NOW 

Ill  the  West  and  Southwest.  Bargains  $10.  to  *25 
per  acre.  New  map  of  either  Colorado  or  Texas  free 
to  ail  interested.  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  277 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CELEBRATE  ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY. 
Irish  Bald  witr,  50c.  Slugger  whiskers,  25c. 
Orease  paint,  15c.  Wax  nose,  15c.  Clay  pipe, 
5c.  Entire  outfit,  $1.00.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for 
catalogue  and  “The  Art  of  Makeup.” 

B.  TRADEMORE  &  CO.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


STAMPS 


1000  mixed  foreign,  25c;  65  varieties 
U.  S.,  26c;  20  varieties  Mexico,  25c; 
30  varieties  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  25c; 
100  page  price  list  for  1907  free. 

SCOTT  STAMP  <fc  COIN  CO.,  1204  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  23.  1907 


A  Flyer  in  Futurities 

C.  Apropos  of  this  week’s  airship  features  in  Collier’s  we  might 
note  some  changes  in  sentiment.  A  few  years  ago  when  you 
talked  about  flying  from  Liverpool  to  Minneapolis  your  neigh¬ 
bors  told  you  to  go  write  it  in  a  book.  Jules  Verne  did  write 
it  in  a  book — but  he  couldn’t  make  an  airship  fly.  To-day  science 
is  getting  tired  of  automobiles:  carriages  can  be  made  to  go 
without  horses— can  not  ships  be  made  to  soar  on  wings?  The 
practical  aeroplane  is,  undoubtedly,  the  next  great  scientific 
sensation.  It  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  gods.  Can  not 
American  genius  make  this  dream  come  true?  It  is  up  to  the 
Millionaire  Philanthropists’  Club  to  offer  a  prize— something  like  a 
bonus  of  half  a  million  dollars— to  the  first  American  inventor 
to  fly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  gratuitous 
tip  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  by  offering  a  prize  along  the  airship 
line,  might  do  a  great  deal.  If  he  really  desires  to  “uplift 
humanity”  here  is  his  chance. 


That  $1,000  Prize 

C.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  writers  we  want  to  talk  about 
that  $1,000  prize.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  another  quarterly 
contest  now  on  and  that  Collier’s  prize  will  be  given  to  the 
best  story  received  and  accepted  before  March  1?  In  addition 
to  the  $1,000  bonus  the  writer  of  the  favored  story  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  up  to  six  thousand  words.  We 
put  the  limit  of  payment  at  six  thousand  words,  as  manuscripts 
of  greater  length  are  inconvenient.  Of  course,  if  a  story  ex¬ 
ceeding  six  thousand  words  comes  to  us  and  proves  too  good 
to  refuse  we  are  willing  to  inconvenience  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  story.  Authors  who  have  maintained  rates  above 
the  five-cent  scale  will  receive  their  regular  prices.  Collier’s 
has  a  booklet  with  full  particulars  on  our  quarterly  contest,  and 
this  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Fiction  Department. 


For  and  “Agin” 

<L  Collier’s  does  not  agree  with  the  favorite  Bowery  adage  that 
“one  knock  equals  two  boosts.”  And  yet  criticism  is  humbly 
courted  in  the  hope  that  Collier’s  may  improve  thereby.  Two 
or  three  musicians  write  saying  that  a  recent  Leyendecker  cover 
entitled  “The  German  Band”  portrays  a  trombonist  playing  his 
instrument  with  the  wrong  hand.  “A  Friend”  says  that  we 
are  bilious,  and  an  admirer  of  Hearst  says  “how  cheep  you 
pore  rivals  must  feal,  your  paper  shal  never  be  tolerated  in  my 
residents  again.”  F.  J.  Dunne  of  Chicago  does  not  think  that 
Collier’s  is  worth  ten  cents,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Fuller  of  Wauconda, 
Ill.,  disagrees  with  our  editorials.  The  fact  that  our  circulation 
does  not  decrease  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  warm  Pro-Collierites 
like  the  following  : 

Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Dear  Collier’s:— I  wish  to  express,  in  this  direct,  personal  way,  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Collier’s:  of  its  excellent  presentation  of  current  history  in  “  What  the 
World  is  Doing;  its  able  and  fearless  editorials;  its  admirable  and  particularly 
helpful  articles,  such  as  Mr.  Ruhl’s  "The  Other  Americans;’’  Mr.  Adams’s  "The 
Great  American  Fraud  ”  series,  and  Frederick  Palmer’s  papers  on  Panama.  Such 
papers,  with  many  others  as  able,  interesting  and  helpful,  together  with  fine 
photographs  depicting  happenings  of  the  week,  give  one  a  feeling  of  knowing 
thoroughly  what  is  going  on. 

I  especially  admire  and  enthusiastically  endorse  Collier’s  policy  of  exposing 
rascality  in  high  places,  of  fearlessly  speaking  out  for  the  right  and  good. 

Wallace  Irwin's  prose  and  poetry  always  find  in  me  a  delighted  reader. 

But  best  of  all,  to  the  thousands  of  us  who  can  not  go  away  to  see  art  gal¬ 
leries,  are  Collier's  pictures.  I  am  making  a  collection  of  them  and  have  already 
several  hundred. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  Collier's  is  always  eagerly  looked  for  on 
this  Iowa  farm  and  brings  to  us  much  valuable  information  and  pleasure. 

J.  H.  P.  Petersen. 
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YOU  CAN  EARN  $20  TO  $50  PER  WEEK 

LEARN 


PHOTOENGRAVING 
OR  PHOTOGRAPHY 


'  |  ’HE  Only  college  iD  the  world  where  these  paying  professions 
are  taught  successfully.  Terms  easy  and  living  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Endorsed  by  the  International  Association  of  Photo- 
Engravers,  and  the  Photographers  Association  of  Illinois.  Grad¬ 
uates  placed  in  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog  and  SPECIFY 

the  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Address 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  }  949  Wabash  Ave. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  f  Effingham,  Ill. 

L.  H.  Bissell,  Pres. 


SPANGtNBERGS 

PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 

Self-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 

_  Plain,  easily  understood 

-  volume  for  ALL  who  have 

TAUGHT  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  this  subject 
thoroughly,  or  who  have  forgotten  what 
they  once  learned.  257  pages.  Requires  no 
teacher.  Send  60c.  (stamps  accepted)  for 
this  great  book,  in  cloth. 

Edition  de  luxe,  $1.00 
GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

87  S. 4th  St,,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Est.  1870. 


XL.EIVT  Launches  and  Fittings 


Recreation  Launches. 

Copper  Riveted.  Luxurious  Equipment. 
Our  stock  models  are  Graceful, 

Speedy  and  Seaworthy.  Spe¬ 
cials  include  new  designs  of 
demonstrated  worth. 

Western  Engines  are  simple, 
delightfully  reliable.  Free 
Catalog.  Western  Launch  & 

Engine  Works  (Inc.),  326 

Harbor  St.,  Michigan  City, 

Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


All  the  name  implies.  Highest  quality. 
—  ^—ipment.  Elegautly  furnished. 

18  ft.  Torpedo  Stem  Launch  as 
pictured.  Finest  small  launch 
ever  built.  Special  price  for 
early  orders  $375.00. 


MISS  FARWELL’S 

CAMP  for  GIRLS 

In  the  White  Mountains  Wells  River,  Vt. 

Located  in  a  Pine  Grove,  by  a  lake,  and  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences.  Swimming,  rowing,  outdoor  sports,  handcrafts. 
No  girls  are  allowed  to  swim  without  an  instructor.  Tutoring  if 
desired.  Special  department  for  small  children  with  governess. 

Address  MISS  FARWELL,  Head  Teacher 
“The  Castle,”  Box  75  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 
mail  aud  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

‘‘Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  Us  Kind ” 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS 

20  Popular  Songs  with  words  and  music,  20  Stories  of  ad¬ 
venture,  25  Pictures  of  Pretty  Girls,  20  new  Games  for 
young  folks,  25  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  60  Way9  to 
Make  Money,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  on  Love  and 
Courtship,  1  Book  on  Magic,  1  Book  6n  Letter  Writing, 
1  Dream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book,  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  games,  100  Con¬ 
undrums,  60  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All  the 
above  by  mail  for  10  cents.  Address, 

J.  H.  PIKE,  Box  5D.  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Mount  Birds 


Learn  by 
mail  to 

and  animals.  A  delightful  work  for  Men, 
Women  and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  during 
spare  time.  Fascinating,  profitable.  Adorn 
home,  den  and  office  with  beautiful  specimens. 
Thousands  of  successful  students.  Standard 
methods,  highest  references.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  new  catalog  Absolutely 
Free.  Write  for  one  today.  The  N.W.  School 
of  Taxidermy,  5  S  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 

We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
lo  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  rnrr 
for  low  estimate  and  best  expert  advice  I  lytic 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO..  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI.  0. 

NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Get  Our  Catalog  buying 

All  about  chickens  and  the  splendid  Ranney  Incubator — “the  machine 
with  a  record  behind  it.”  Simplest  to  operate.  Iron-clad  money- 
back  guarantee.  Has  all  the  late  1907  improvements.  Write  today. 

RANNEY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  96  Jackson  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

AGENTS  .  K„„ 

Good  commission  paid.  From  $75  lo  $300  n  month  can  be  made 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  No.  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 

1 A  COMIC  POST  CARDS  lOc 

I  "  *  Funniest  cards  ever  printed ;  beautifully  colored,  no  two  alike 
and  every  one  a  corker.  16  cards,  10c  ;  48  cards,  25c.  Big  novelty  cata¬ 
log  free.  DK.VKE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  52,  530  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell  the 

Transparent  Handle 

Pnrlrpt  Y  nifo 


PATENTS 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


$2.50  per  line,  less  5%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 


NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


^3 


AUTOMOBILES  *** 


SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years’  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FORTY  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $200  up.  James 
Plew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  May  bury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHAUFFEURS,  Garage  Men,  become  agents  for  Cinch 
Tire  Repair  Kit.  No  cement,  vulcanizing  or  waiting  neces¬ 
sary.  Appeals  to  automobile  owners.  Sells  on  sight.  Good 
profit.  Good  side  line  for  sundry  salesmen.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission.  Auto  Goods  Co..  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SELL  to  immediate  purchaser,  50  h.  p.  Gobron-Brillie, 
brand  new,  four  speeds  and  reverse;  seat  seven;  cost 
$8,500;  sell  for  $7,500;  explanation  on  request.  Baron 
Edouard  de  Wardener,  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


S  I  T  U  AT  1  ON 


WANTED 


HUSTLING  TECHNICAL  MAN,  inventive  ability,  de¬ 
sires  to  change  position,  where  can  eventually  obtain  an 
interest.  Experience  general  engineering,  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  steel  plant  design,  purchasing  agent,  cost  sys¬ 
tems,  now  manager  railroad  and  assistant  manager  large 
steel  works.  Address  “Hustler,”  care  of  Collier’s  Weekly. 


^ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


•  < 


MACHINERY 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with 
standard  key  and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up; 
circular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.CortlandtSt.,N.Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  for 
contractors,  quarries,  mines,  etc.  Both  second  hand  and 
new.  Send  for  my  latest  illustrated  price  list  and  stock 
sheet.  Willis  Shaw,  171  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


(  fl  F  O  R_  MEN 

i) 

F^jggti 

DO  YOUR  FEET  TROUBLE  YOU?  Why  not  walk  on 
cushion  insoles,  not  hard  leather?  For  the  same  price  we 
will  make  you  a  pair  to  order  to  fit  your  feet  ten  days  after 
we  receive  order  for  the  Improved  Cushion  Sole  Shoe,  Dr. 
Reed,  Patentee.  Put  foot  on  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline 
with  pencil,  send  size  inside  of  old  shoe  with  $5.00,  which 
pays  all  charges.  Circulars  and  full  particulars  on  request. 
Upham  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Stoughton,  Mass. 


$10.00  BUYS  a  made  to  measure  suit,  style,  fit  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  50  woolen  samples  Spring  styles  and 
25  fashion  cuts  to  select  from  sent  free.  Any  member  of 
your  family  can  take  the  measures.  The  Homebuyer’s 
Tailoring  Company,  207-213  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


I  GET  PENSIONS  FOR  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 
who  incurred  disability  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty. 
Elmer  C.  Richardson,  Pension  Agent,  37  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  Write  me;  no  fee  unless  successful. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  AND  SEATTLE  PROPERTY. 
A  small  investment  in  this  wonderful  state  will  secure  you 
a  competence  for  life — $1,000  an  acre  can  be  made  off  ir¬ 
rigated  fruit  lands.  Five  acre  tract  can  be  had  cheap. 
Write  to  Gregor  McGregor,  Denny  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington.  References:  American  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 


BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  bound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  We  put  small  investor’s  money  with  < 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  Write  us  at  once. 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


$5.00  WILL  BUY  2500  feet  of  high  and  dry  land,  free 
and  clear,  in  famous  health  resort  of  Sharon,  Mass., 
within  15  miles  of  Boston  ;  100  lots  offered  to  advertise 
property.  Unprecedented  offer.  Write  immediately. 
Carlson  &  Porter,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  “MAKE  THINGS”?  Would  it 
help  you  to  have  a  bench?  Ask  your  dealer  about  Home 
Benches,  or,  should  he  not  know,  send  his  name  and  ask 
us.  Desk  C,  Grand  Rapids  Hand  Screw  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1907 


T - 

n  E.DUCAT  IONA  L1 

V-nliB 

'J  A  A 

,LL  y  ■ 

WANTED 


THOUSANDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 
Want  Trained  Men.  Their  demands  are  being  supplied 
by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  who  are 
constantly  placing  I.  C.  S.  men  in  good  paying  positions. 
The  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  in  your  own  home  for  any 
position  you  desire.  To-day  I.  C.  S.  men  are  holding 
many  of  the  most  highly  paid  situations.  The  I.  C.  S. 
will  give  you  the  right  start,  train  you  to  advance  or  help 
you  to  change.  If  you  want  to  qualify  for  mechanical 
draftsman,  any  engineering  branch,  or  any  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  say  so  quick.  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Box  1198M,  Scranton.  Pa. 


WANTED.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Book  Publishers  and 
Publishers  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  416  West  13th  Street,  New 
York,  wish  to  secure  at  once  an  executive  man  who  is  a 
practical  expert  in  the  art  of  Typography  and  Printing. 
Ability  to  estimate,  lay  out  letterpress  and  illustrations 
expertly  for  composition,  electrotyping,  and  presswork 
(the  knowledge  and  experience,  in  fact,  of  a  first-class 
manufacturing  printer)  is  absolutely  essential.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  possessed  of  personality  and  calibre,  and 
not  over  35  years  of  age.  Address  as  above,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  expected.  Applications  to  be 
made  in  writing  only. 


WANTED.  Agents  of  both  sexes  in  every  locality  to 
introduce  “Saco”;  remarkable  sanitary  cleaning  devices 
of  corrugated  rubber  for  closets,  bath-tubs,  wash-stands, 
etc.  Sell  on  sight.  Excellent  opportunities.  Absolutely 
indispensable  and  non-competitive.  Can  be  handled  with 
other  household  articles.  Sanitary  Appliance  Company, 
Dept.  4,  1126  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


YOUNG  MEN  OF  ABILITY  WANTED.  We  have 
requests  now  from  leading  Eastern  banks  and  business 
houses  for  our  graduates.  Can’t  supply  demand.  Best 
Commercial  College  in  U.S.  Established  in  1886.  122  grad¬ 
uates  with  one  firm.  Get  your  diploma  from  a  college  that 
has  prestige.  Write  for  catalogue.  Goldey  College, 
805  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


I’LL  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL  to  write  Show  Cards  and 
Signs,  and  establish  you  in  business  worth  $25  to  $50  week¬ 
ly  or  get  you  good  position.  No  failure.  Send  10c.  coin  or 
stamps  for  trial  lesson,  illustrated  book,  testimonials,  etc. 
G.  W.  Miller  College  (Inc.), 221  W.  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  given  at  home.  Com¬ 
mercial  French,  German,  Spanish.  Native  instructors. 
Also  Civil  Service  instruction  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Send  for  free  information.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  195  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED.  $25  per  week  and  travelling 
expenses  paid  salesmen  to  sell  goods  to  grocery  stores, 
drug  and  general  stores  ;  no  canvassing,  a  rapid  selling 
line;  experience  unnecessary.  Purity  B.S.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber’s  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ARE  YOU  open  for  a  better  position?  Thousands  of 
men  are  winning  their  way  to  success  through  positions 
secured  through  us.  Write  today  for  list  of  positions 
open.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PLAY  WRITING  A  PROFESSION.  Prominent  Dram¬ 
atist  will  give  full  course  of  Practical  Instruction  by  cor 
respondence,  and  will  place  available  plays  for  students. 
Dramatist,  930  R,  Colonial  Theatre  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEN  WANTED  for  automobile  driving  and  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  ,  Chauffeurs  earn  from  $20  to  $60  a  week;  Salesmen 
$35  to  $60.  Complete  correspondence  course  a  specialty. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  catalogue.  Boston  Auto  School,  343  C. 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  Auto  School  in  U.  S. 


SCIENCE  OF  MODERN  SELLING  tells  how  to  increase 
your  efficiency,  multiply  sales,  secure  orders  you  “almost 
got.”  Free  booklet.  Elmer  Dwiggins,  8  Astor  Theater 
Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  We  teach 
you  by  mail.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Hand¬ 
some  prospectus  sent  free  upon  request.  Write  to  us  now 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  119,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 


COLLEGE  MAN  for  office  work.  Good  position  with 
prominent  firm.  Splendid  chance  for  advancement.  Other 
openings  on  file.  Send  for  list.  Business  Opportunity  Co., 
1  Union  Square,  New  York. 


$2.25  WORTH  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  25c.-20  Pkts.  Seed 
and  20  bulbs — best  catalog  in  U.  S.,  with  25c.  due  bill  giving 
your  money  back,  all  for  25c.  See  big  ad  in  February  16th 
issue.  J.  Roscoe  Fuller  &  Co.,  Box  15,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  MAGAZINE  FREE.  Write  Green’s  Nursery 
Co.,  Box  44,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  illustrated  catalog  of 
productive  trees,  vines,  plants;  also  free  sample  copy 
Green’s  Fruit  Growers’  Magazine,  25th  year. 


DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  12  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  200  miniature  reproductions  (some 
in  color)  of  the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  Frost.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414 
West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Beats.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bad 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every¬ 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  and 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass’n, 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us.” 


fMUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

AM 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  Sc 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


STEIN  WAY  GRAND,  perfect  condition,  guaranteed  by 
piano  dealer.  Cost  $1,200.  Cheap  for  cash  ;  f  eiglit 
prepaid  or  exchange  same  for  automobile  runabout.  Ad¬ 
dress,  1201  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York. 


P  O  U _L  T  R  Y 

and 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best. 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOIN  POST  CARD  CLUB.  Members  both  sexes  wish  to 
exchange  cards  with  you.  Send  25c.  to  join  and  receive 
15  fancy,  imported,  embossed,  gold  post  cards  and  your 
name  on  list  free.  French  Post  Card  Club,  5  West  Four¬ 
teenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


WITTEKIND’S  Guide  to  Home  Builders.  Portfolio  of  52 
designsartistic  homes  in  frame  and  brick,  $1.  Portfolio  of 
27  designs  concrete  block  houses, $1.  Special  plans  prepared. 
Henry  T.  Wittekind,  Archt.,  83  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


OF 

INTEREST  TO  WOM 

pNJ 

& 
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RELIANCE  Wrappers.  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  Wash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  TURQUOISE  MATRIX  Bracelets,  ster¬ 
ling  silver  settings,  1 6  stones  $10,  6  stones  $6,  Collarettes 
11  stones  $12,  refund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Califor¬ 
nia  Pearl  &  Gem  Co.,  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SETH  BROWN,  CHICAGO.  Advertising  Plans,  Organi¬ 
zation,  Copy.  My  book  “Advertising  Facts  and  Falla¬ 
cies”  10c.  I  supply  splendid  advertising  literature.  Upon 
right  copy  depends  90$  of  the  success  of  every  campaign. 


WE  WILL  BUY  BONDS,  any  listed  or  unlisted  secur¬ 
ity  having  value.  If  you  have  investments  paying  a 
low  rate  of  interest  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with,  send  de¬ 
scription  to  us.  Massachusetts  Securities  Company  of 
Boston,  Investment  Bankers,  170  Federal  Street. 


BUY  IMPROVED  COTTON"  LANDS,  $30  to  $60  per 
acre.  Cash  income  $5  to  $8  per  acre.  Large  profits  and 
perfect  security.  Warrants  thorough  investigation.  Write 
YV.  G.  Stimmel,  Greenville,  Miss. 


GUARANTEED  6%  INVESTMENT.  Security  over  500$— 
$100  to  $10,000  accepted.  Interest  semi-annually  from  date 
of  issue.  Bank  references— Mercantile  ratings.  Booklet  N. 
New  York  Realty  Owners  Co.,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Three  Million  people  are  regularly  reading  this  page.  Advertising  Rate  :  $2. 50 
per  line,  less  5 <f0  for  cash  with  order.  In  writing  copy  count  eight  words  to  the  line, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  line  fo  name  and  address.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve. 


COLLI!  R’S 


The  National  Classified  Medium 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER  S 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Insurance.  Tea  and  Coffee  So¬ 
licitors,  Canvassers,  anyone  earning  less  than  $50.00  weekly 
wake  up.  Our  attractive  soap  and  toilet  article  combina¬ 
tions  with  valuable  premiums  sell  for  35c.  Cost  agent  10c. 
to  15c.  Sample  prepaid  35c.  One  agent  sold  66  boxes 
first  day,  profit  $13.20.  Crew  Managers  wanted.  Davis 
Soap  Co.,  22  Union  Park  Ct.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  We  want  Agents  to  sell  Our 


Made-To-Order  Suits  and  Pants.  Suits  from  $10.00  up. 
Pants  $3.00  up.  We  will  give  liberal  commission  to  the 
right  men.  If  you  are  interested,  write  at  once  for  sample 
outfit,  particulars  and  territory.  Warrington  Woolen  Sc 
Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  22,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WALLPAPER  HANGERS’  profits  have  increased  ma¬ 
terially  introducing  Bernard’s  Cold  Water  Paste  and 
Fireproof  Mixture.  Free  sample  with  full  particulars. 
Bernard  Adv.  Service,  Rector  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds  ;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hanos,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  Guaranteed.  Our  “Sepiole”  a  great 
seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’ credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BOOKS  PERIODICALS: 


AGENTS.  For  the  finest  line  of  patented  household 
articles  on  the  market;  our  own  manufacture;  no  other 
firm  handles  them;  samples  free.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
27,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS,  selling  Acetylene  Gas  Generators,  small  towns, 
summer  resorts,  farming  districts.  Cheapest,  safest  made. 
Large  commissions.  $15  to  $50.  Contractors  General 
Supply  Company,  60  West  Van  Puren,  Chicago. 


THE  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE  wants  live 
agents  now.  If  jou  can  devote  part  or  all  your  time  to 
agreeable  well  paid  work  write  us.  Big  commissions, 
prizes,  crack-a-jack  premiums,  new  schemes.  Technical 
World  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MORE  MONEY,  LESS  TALKING,  STEADIER  WORK, 
bigger  field,  handling  our  new  inventions,  than  any  other 
line.  Needed  in  every  home.  Agents,  you  can’t  beat  this. 
Selwell  Co.,  99  W.  Jackson  B.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  and  yourself  by  using  the 
Dayton  Protection  System.  Consists  of  actual  physical 
resistance  to  burglars’  attacks  with  instant  notification. 
Cost  to  equip  bedroom  is  small.  For  information,  address 
Dayton  Protection  System  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


.■..business;,  j 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUTCHER’S  Boston  Polish  is  the  best  finish  made  for 
floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house  furnishings. 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRAGRANT  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  and  Box  Couches 
direct  from  factory  to  home.  Shipped  on  approval,  freight 
prepaid.  Mothproof.  Beautiful  present.  Write  for  booklet 
prices.  Piedmont  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER’S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
had  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall  ?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  ready  for  you  to  frame.  Send 
12  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  200  miniature  reproductions 
(some  in  color)  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens 
Co.,  410  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WHY!  Don’t  you  build  your  incubators  and  broodeis? 
Any  one  can  do  it  with  our  free  plans.  We  furnish  all  parts 
p.ot  possible  for  you  to  make.  Chance  to  start  a  profitable 
business  with  little  capital .  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for 
Free  Plans  and  Supply  Catalog,  see  the  great  possibilities 
we  offer.  H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  161  Hamp  St..  Quincy,  Ill. 


POULTRY  FENCE  that  costs  less  erected  than  common 
nettings,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock  Out.  Also  Woven 
Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn  Fences.  Catalog 
Free.  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  200,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EATON’S  FAMOUS  POULTRY  FOODS.  Chick  Life 
Saver,  Scratch  Climax,  Mash  Perfection.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  Eaton  Grain  &  Feed  Co.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Mention  this  periodical. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  PROCURED.  Our 
Hand-Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  mailed  on 
request.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Causes.  Beeler  &  Robb. 
Pa  ent  Lawyers,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  U  _)USE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$4  PER  MONTH  ($100)  will  buy  negotiable  certificate 
secured  by  100,000  feet  Oregon  timber,  certified  arid 
guaranteed  by  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  principal 
trust  company  of  Oregon.  Timber  rapidly  increasing 
in  value.  Invest  now  and  reap  immense  returns  with 
development  of  industry.  North  Coast  Co-Operative 
Lumber  Co.,  Mfrs.  &  Exporters,  52-57  Realty  Trust  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  500  page  book 
by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money  is  secured  for  enter¬ 
prises.  The  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Endorsed 
by  business  men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes,  buckram 
binding,  prepaid  $4.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business 
books  free.  Ronald  Press,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


$100  STARTS  SPLENDID  NON-COMPETITIVE  money¬ 
making  opportunity.  Your  money  guaranteed  with  in¬ 
terest.  We  make  it  easy  for  men  and  women  to  establish 
our  Secured  Gold  Bond  Investment  Business  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  and  make  money.  Write  to  American  Commercial 
Exchange,  Department  C.W.,  1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  AT  HOME.  The 
possibilities  are  immense;  the  profits  large.  Success  from 
the  start.  I  furnish  catalogs  and  merchandise  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Send  for  free  proposition.  I.  Whiteson,  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Jobber,  Importer,  240-242  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


BURLEW  Detective  Service,  Established  18S8,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Box  392.  Answers  inquiries  concerning  the  West; 
Industrial,  Mining  Stocks;  Agriculture,  Dry  Farming,  Irri¬ 
gation;  Missing  People;  General  Information.  Full  fee 
i.ne  dollar  ($1.00).  Unless  answer  satisfactory, fee  returned. 


INCORPORATE  your  business.  Charters  procured. 
1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for  corpora¬ 
tion  laws,  blanks  and  forms,  free,  to  former  Ass’t  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Philip  C.  Lawrence,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY,  Dover,  Delaware. 
Organize  your  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 
Utmost  corporate  privileges,  lowest  taxation  consistent 
with  safety.  Write  for  free  treatise  on  corporations. 


jMAjfej  y  yiGHLAND  LINEN  has 

'  v  ■"■■■■■  been  the  favorite  fabric  fin- 

Q  ft  ry,  I  i  ish  writing  paper  of  thou- 

VsJly  sands  of  women  of  taste 

St  '>  \\  \  anc^  always  will  be.  Its 

.  '  fine  writing  surface,  pleas- 

Jr  'a  J  mg  shades,  rich  “feel”  and 

splendid  quality  make  its 
place  secure.  EATON’S  HOT- 
x  X  PRESSED  VELLUM,  the  new-comer  in 
correct  and  beautiful  papers,  does  not  supersede  Highland  Linen.  It  is 
merely  an  alternative.  Give  both  a  place  on  your  desk,  for  both  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  type  of  paper-making  arrived  at  by  different  processes. 


MO»l 


Clean ,  wh  ite.s  pa  rkl  i  ng  teeth, 
Nature's  priceless  gems,  are 
assured  by  early  and  regular 
use  of  Rubi/oatti,  the  pearl- 
making  dentifrice. 
l^jfoAm  isliquid.antiseptic. 
dainty  fragrant,  delicious. 
While  cleansing  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  teeth,  it  sweetly  puri¬ 
ties  the  breath  and  refreshes 
the  mouth. 

Jrt/nrtr/esswf/iesses,  flirt //iposieism 
ofrfiw/fbA/7? peffrts.  fesfjfrrtat 

nrr it  >s  wise  to  use 


Don’t  Trust  to  Luck 

in  ordering  canned  foods,  if  you 
want  the  best ;  but  specify 

Burnham  & 
Morrill  Co.’s 

products  and  see  that  you  get  them. 
The  aim  of  fifty  years'  experience 
has  been  to  place  our  products  on 
your  table  as  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  and  rich  in  flavor  as  the  day 
they  were  put  in  the  tin.  A  trial 
will  enable  you  to  appreciate  our 
success.  Order  these  by  name. 


25C  at  Druggists 

<SAMPl£Fff££  JtDDRcSS,  £.  WHoVT  &  Co.,1  OVA 6. 


SHEET  PRICES 


Write  Today  for  This  Beautiful 


FREE 


Pillow  Top 

For  Pyrography - 


A  FEW  SETS 


of  the  New  Americanized  Encyclopaedi 


lia  Britannica,  slightly  disco! 

ored  by  exposure  in  the  store,  must  be  disposed  of  before 


inventory 


Size  17x17  in.;  plain 
slumped,  with  choice  of  In 
dian  Maiden  or  Julia 
Marlowe  Designs  so  that 
anyone  can  burn  it  with 
handsome  effect.  Given  t 
free  to  every  person  jm 
who  sends  us  25  cts.  *W 
to  pay  cost  of  Af 
stamping,  ship-  JmF 
ping,  etc.  This  jUp  M 
top  burned  AW  jH 
$1.50.  .if  V 


Made  of  Real  Plush — your 
choice  of  Old  Gold,  Tan  or 
Light  Green  colors.  We 
h.  make  this  offer  to  get 

Hk  our  big  new  catalog 

(described  below)  in- 
to  the  hands  of  new 
customers  inter- 
ested  in  home 
b  be-mtifving. 

Only  one  free 
' lop  to  «»ne 
address 


retains  all  the  rich  sweetness  and 
rare  flavor  of  the  finest  sweet 


corn 

that  grows;  it  is  gathered  prime  and 
delivered  to  you  as  fresh  and  juicy 
as  it  comes  from  the  garden.  You 
find  it  really  delicious  and  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ordinary  “canned  corn.” 

Extra  Quality 
Baked  Beans 

The  choicest  hand-picked  beans, 
baked  in  the  good,  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  fashion,  with  or  without  tomato 
sauce.  Our  beans  are  the  equal  of 
the  best  home-made — some  people 
prefer  them  to  their  own  baking. 
Try  them  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Scarboro  Beach 
Clam  Chowder 

A  real  Maine  Coast  Chowder, 
with  everything  in  just  the  right  pro¬ 
portion.  You  have  only  to  heat  and 
add  a  little  milk  if  preferred  and 
you  may  serve  on  your  own  table 
as  delicious  a  clam  chowder  as  you 
ever  ate  at  a  seashore  “fish  dinner." 

Scarboro  Beach 
Clam  Juice 

From  the  white  sand  clams  of  the  Maine 
Coast.  Makes  a  dainty  luncheon  course 
and  delicious  clam  broth  or  bouillon.  Our 
clam  juice  pleases  the  most  critical  house¬ 
wife. 

Your  dealer  knows  that  Rurnhain&  Morrill  Co.’s 
Food  Products  are  the  finest  that  he  cau  buy- 
ask  him.  Au  interesting  booklet  “Five  Foods 
Ready  to  Serve”  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO. 
Portland,  Maine 


THE  NEW  AMERICANIZED 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


This  elaborate  work  contains 
15  volumes.  9  x  6K  in.  in 
size,  10,000  double  col¬ 
umn  pages,  37,000  bi¬ 
ographies,  over  100  superb 
maps,  and  hundreds  of 
priceless  illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  color. 


I  he  possessi  o  n  or 
the  right  Cyclopaedia 


SPECIAL  $1.60 

This  splendid  outfit,  partly  shown  above,  is  com¬ 
plete  for  burning  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  Tn- 
cludes  fine  Platinum  Point,  Cork  Handle,  Rubber 
Tubing,  Double-action  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork. 
Bottle,  Alcohol  Lamp,  two  pieces  Stamped  Practice 
Wood  and  full  directions,  ail  in  neat  leatherette  box. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  When 
cash  accompanies  order  for  No.  9?  outfit  we  include 
free  our  64-page  Pelican  Instruction  Handbook  (price 
25c),  the  most  complete  pyrography  book  published. 


ahead  of  your  less 
progressive  neighbor. 


SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION  We  are  the  only  house  that  submits  free 


Assortment  C,  Only  $1.75 


Encyclopaed 


f — v.  If  bought  by  the  piece  would 

cost  you  $2.50.  Includes  : 
f  \  J /  0ne  Handkerchief  Box,  size 

6x6  inches;  one  Glove 
Box,  4x11)^  inches;  one 
I'l  \  a  MwY  hand-turned  round  Jew- 

mdMb*  JR*  j  JnM  elry  Box;  one  oval  Pic- 

/Ov  ture  Frame''  one  Ameri- 
can  Girl  Panel,  8xllJ£ 
inches;  one  oval  Match 
Hanger.  12  inches  high ;  and 
three  Small  Panels  in  assorted 
designs,  all  pieces  made  of  best  three- 
ply  basswood  and  beautifully  stamped 
V  an(*  popular  designs,  all  ready  for  decorating.  If  Outfit 
No.  97  and  this  assortment  are  ordered  together  our  <1*  Q  on 
special  price  for  both  is  only . 

Write  for  New  I7D17I7  Contains  96  Pages  --DA 
Catalog  No.  C57  T  lvil.Il,  with  2,000  illus-  T£ — 
trations.  The  largest  pyrography  catalog  ever  f\K>  |  \ 

issued.  Write  for  it  today.  (  J 

THAYF.R.  dr.  PTTANTIT.F.F  ^CHICAGO/ 


$1.00  SECURES  THE  ENTIRE  SET  ™  »P  and  send  the 

1  accompanying  coupon 

and  we  will  send  you  PREPAID  a  complete  15  volume  set  of  the  New  < 
Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  half  morocco  binding.  ^ 
Examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  return  it  at  our  expense,  if,  for  any  .  V* 
reason,  it  fails  to  satisfy.  Send  no  money  with  the  coupon. 

Tha  rnmilnr  Art  P  -  .  I,  ...  »-.r  , 


Name. 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO 


New  York 
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BY  E.  VV.  KEMBLE 


■ 


WAR  IS  SAFE,  a  mere  holiday  recreation,  a  sort  of  life 
insurance,  compared  with  railway  labor  in  America. 
Any  brakeman  or  engineer  could  increase  vastly  his 
chance  of  living  by  going  to  the  scene  of  greatest 
military  danger.  Even  a  passenger,  unless  he  is  able 
to  travel  in  a  Pullman,  has  every  right  to  become  a  competitor 
for  the  Carnegie  hero  medals.  If  you  happen  to  be  rich,  and 
ride  in  sleepers  or  parlor  cars,  the  danger  is  not  much  greater 
than  in  football,  because  those  cars  are  usually  neither  crushed 
nor  ignited,  and  all  you  have  to  complain  of  is  a  dislocated 
bone,  but  if  you  are  poor  the  opportunity  will  be 
carnage  given  to  you  to  learn  by  experience  how  a  nest  of 
ants  feels  when  a  hunter’s  hoof  lands  energetically 
in  their  midst.  How  specially  American  is  your  opportunity  may 
be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  injure  and  kill  between  five 
and  six  times  as  many  per  thousand  as  Great  Britain.  Her  per¬ 
centage  has  decreased,  while  our  chance  of  getting  rid  of  sorrow 
or  of  part  of  our  anatomy  has  about  doubled  in  a  decade. 


AS  ONE  SMASH-UP  follows  another,  the  directors  of  the  rail- 
**  ways  explain,  and  explain,  and  explain.  Sometimes  they  blame 
the  engineer  for  disregarding  some  regulation  which  they  have 
persistently  forced  him  to  disregard.  “Any  engineer  who  doesn’t 
take  chances  is  looked  upon  as  a  grandmother’’  expresses  the 
actual  truth.  Sometimes  the  directors  speak  of  insubordination 
and  inefficiency  of  employees — an  answer  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  our  minds  full  of  knowledge  about  what  the  directors 
exact  or  expect  of  their  employees  in  the  way  of  hours  of  labor, 
manner  toward  the  public,  and  methods  of  making  schedule  time. 
Conspicuous  railway  men  have  blamed  the  public  for  desiring  too 
much  speed — even  as  the  sellers  of  cocaine  to  shop-girls  allege 
that  they  are  only  giving  what  the  shop-girls  want. 
excuses  The  railway  directors  are  not  required  to  murder 
so  many  passengers  as  they  do  on  so  flimsy  a  pre¬ 
text  as  the  desire  of  people  to  ride  fast.  After  a  recent  acci¬ 
dent  in  Indiana,  apparently  caused  by  a  mixture  of  recklessness 
and  avarice,  a  station-master  testified  that  if  he  had  been  provided 
with  even  a  stick  of  dynamite  he  could  have  made  a  noise  signal 
which  would  have  stopped  the  express  in  time.  A  spirit  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  contempt  leaks  down  fast  from  directors  to  every  em¬ 
ployee  on  the  road  and  finds  expression  in  the  conduct  of  every 
detail  of  management.  We  feel  safe  in  observing  that  the. greatest 
number  of  accidents  occur  on  those  roads  of  which  the  directors 
are  stdl  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  noble  old  business  prin¬ 
ciples  that  their  business  belongs  to  them,  and  that  the  public  is 
a  species  of  merchandise  which  has  the  insolence  to  make  a 
trifle  more  trouble  than  the  hogs  and  cattle  make. 


TF  2X=  Y,  do  the  railways  exterminate  most  by  collisions,  or 
1  by  contaminated  drinking  water,  lack  of  ventilation,  aisles 
lined  with  tobacco  and  similarly  expectorated  substance,  dry 
sweeping,  and  plush  upholstery?  The  secretary  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Board  of  Health  announces  calmly  that  the  frequency 
of  deadly  drinking-water  is  well  known.  As  to  ventilation,  for 
which  many  lines  rely  on  windows,  and  some  lack 
even  transoms,  Dr.  Bracken  praises  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  introducing  fresh  air  under  the  seats. 
The  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  those  strange  roads,  however,  which 
believe  in  health  and  comfort  for  the  public.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  the  answers  of  the  railways  about  safety  are  very  weak. 
Nearly  every  argument,  in  the  final  analysis,  comes  down  to  this: 
that  our  railways  can  not  afford  to  do  what  the  railways  in 
European  countries  do,  and  for  this  there  can  be  but  one  reason, 
and  that  reason  is  H.,Q. 
o 


FIND  THE 
ANSWER 


$100  WILL  BE  GIVEN  by  this  paper  for  what  we  deem  the  best 
article,  not  over  one  thousand  words,  on  “Life  in  Our  Town.’ 
We  may  publish  others  besides  the  winner.  If  we  do,  $25  wik 
be  paid  for  each.  You  need  not  exhaust  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  are  suggested  by  the  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  title.  Any  aspect  of  life  will  do,  good, 
bad,  pleasant,  or  distressing;  bill-boards,  divorce,  traction,  weather 
politics,  dirt,  noise,  parks,  matrimony,  flats,  children,  newspapers 
or  fleas.  In  short,  be  an  artist  and  express  what  is  on  youi 
heart,  and  express  it  with  as  much  brevity  as  you  can. 


WHAT  DO 
YOU  THINK? 


COR  SOME  TIME  a  rather  especial  attempt  has  been  made 
A  by  this  publication  to  secure  better  fiction  than  used  to  come 
our  way.  We  happen  at  the  present  time  to  be  taking  a  mental 
account  of  stock — to  be  reflecting  on  the  paper  generally — and  as 
an  incident  to  our  cerebral  efforts  we  should  like 
a  representative  set  of  opinions  about  the  stories  fiction 
which  are  being  published  in  the  paper.  No  doubt 
enthusiasm  would  prompt  many  replies,  but  as  the  human  race 
rather  enjoys  shooting  at  a  target  we  hereby  offer  $25  for  that 
letter  which  happens  to  seem  to  us  to  contain  the  idea  or  ideas 
most  useful  to  us.  For  the  rest,  our  thanks. 

"TRUTH  RANKLES.  Even  as  the  noble  redskin  camped  indus- 
‘  triously  on  the  foeman’s  trail,  so  do  sundry  newspapers  lurk 
in  ambush  for  this  journal.  St.  Louis,  where  now  there  is  some 
excitement  about  the  volume  of  immoral  advertising,  contains  a 
powerful  publication  known  as  the  “Globe-Democrat,”  which  was 
much  displeased  with  our  patent-medicine  crusade.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  associate  editor  of  the  “Star-Chronicle”  died  recently, 
the  “Globe-Democrat”  printed  on  its  first  page  a  diagnosis  of 
his  case,  which  traced  his  demise  directly  to  our 
door.  On  March  31,  1906,  he  made  a  “vitriolic”  delicacy 

speech,  it  seems,  defending  the  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  from  the  charge  of  docility  to  the  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  The  next  day  he  had  a  congestive  chill.  He 

recuperated,  apparently,  but  late  in  December  he  acquired  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  on  January  27  he  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach. 

1  he  “Globe-Democrat’s”  case  appears  to  be  complete.  We  re¬ 
gret  most  sincerely  our  friend’s  untimely  end,  and  especially  the 
fact  that  any  patent-medicine  attacks  of  ours  were  responsible, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  congestive  chills,  bronchitis,  nervous 
debility,  and  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach. 

CROM  NORTH  DAKOTA  comes  a  protest,  not  bitter  but  full 
A  of  grief.  An  article  of  ours,  it  seems,  would  lead  “an 
average  subscriber  to  think  that  North  Dakota  in  general  was 

suffering  from  winter  conditions.”  Another  letter  states  that 
“Collier’s  is  always  eager  for  sensational  news  and  anything 
that  tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  West.”  This  is  a  griev¬ 
ously  sinful  eagerness  in  Collier’s.  It  ought  not  to  go  about 
retarding  growth.  Another  man  opines  that  “the  State  is  getting 
too  much  adverse  advertising.”  From  Devil’s  Lake,  North 
Dakota,  comes  the  following:  “While  it  is  true 
that  we  have  one  of  the  worst  snow  blockades  IN  THE 

that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  still  there  is 
nothing  that  would  show  up  for  a  picture  that  would  do  justice 
to  the  present  situation  in  the  slightest  degree.”  Moreover, 
“we  have  not  had  what  would  be  called  a  hard  windstorm  all 
the  season,  and  consequently  the  snow  is  evenly  distributed  and 

lies  evenly  on  the  prairie  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four 

feet.  The  railroad  grades  up  in  places,  but  almost  everywhere 
the  track  looks  like  one  long  deep  ditch  which  constantly  fills 
in  as  fast  as  it  is  cleared  out,  and  this  is  what  makes  the 
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trouble.”  As  to  other  aspects,  ‘‘our  streets  are  about  four  feet 
high,  but  they  are  level,  and  where  it  is  traveled  the  most  is 
pretty  well  settled,  so  it  does  not  look  as  bad  as  it  really  is.” 
On  the  whole  we  feel  inclined  to  apologize  for  having  suggested 
that  ‘‘ydnter  conditions”  prevailed  in  North  Dakota.  Our  only 
excuse  is  that  we  accepted  the  despatches  sent  out  from  that 
State,  not  being  able,  unfortunately,  to  be  everywhere  at  once. 


would  dare  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone  ?  The  heathen  could 
not  get  a  chance  to  rage,  because  T.  R.  would  do  all  the  raging 
for  any  one  island.  After  a  week  of  Rooseveltian  exhortations 
all  the  joss-houses,  mosques,  pantheons,  and  bangoree-temples 
would  be  cleansed,  whitewashed,  and  turned  into  Bureaus  of 
Public  Education,  hatless  Hindus  would  be  at  work  on  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  and  pantless  Igorrotes  would  be  wearing  khaki. 


■~THE  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON,  Honorable  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
I  has  changed  his  mind.  This  is  frequently  an  excellent  thing 
to  do,  and  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  belongs  the  credit  of  ability  to 
see  new  ideas  as  they  are  presented  to  him.  The  Associated  Bill 
Posters  and  Distributers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
a  great  conception.  They  hatched  a  scheme.  They  offered  to 
make  Boston  ‘‘bigger,  better,  and  busier”  by  posting  its  qualities 
on  fences  all  over  America.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  delighted,  said 
he  would  furnish  the  paper  for  these  placards. 
bill-boards  The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston  thereupon 
protested  with  volume  and  vivacity.  Movements 
against  the  nuisance  have  been  started  in  Kansas  City,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Denver,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Springfield  (Massachu¬ 
setts),  Seattle,  Elmira,  Montreal,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Colorado 
Springs,  Washington,  and  Los  Angeles.  Boston  wished  to  be 
with  this  movement,  not  against  it.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  retired 
frankly  from  his  position,  and  the  offer  of  the  bill-posters’  associ¬ 
ation  to  paste  Boston  all  over  the  universe  has  been  declined. 
Score  one  for  the  teachable  official  and  one  for  the  wide-awake 
organization  that  voiced  the  protest. 


OUR  FAMILIAR  old  nursery  rimes  are  in  need  of  revision 
again.  This  time  a  Scotch  school  inspector  would  replace 
‘‘Little  Jack  Horner,”  ‘‘a  combination  of  sensuality  and  self- 
conceit,”  with  ‘‘Little  John  Cable,”  who,  sitting  at  the  table  serv¬ 
ing  Irish  stew, 


\  .  .  heaped  up  the  plate  of  his  small  sister  Kate, 
Saying,  ‘What  a  good  girl  are  you!’  ” 


Miss  Muffet,  of  spider  fame,  is  to  become  Mary  McDoull,  and, 
safe  on  her  stool,  is  to  go  calmly  on  with  her  meal.  If  this 
Scotch  expert  could  combine  with  the  Boston  publisher  who 
issued  an  expurgated  Mother  Goose  and  the  Chicago  savant  who 
would  turn  the  old  jingles  into  elementary  lessons 
in  chemistry,  our  grandchildren  might  pity  us. 
Think  how  moral  to  replace  ‘‘Charlie  loves  good 
brandy”  with  ‘‘Charlie  loves  good  candy,”  and  how  the  phrase 
gains  in  elegance  by  substituting  for  ‘‘Is  John  Smith  in?  Yes, 
stripped  to  the  skin,”  the  shorter  ‘‘Is  John  Smith  in?  Yes,  that 
he  is!”  One  scientific  father  croons: 


MOTHER 

GOOSE 


“Bye,  baby  buntoid, 

Mother  found  an  asteroid. 

Father  finds  by  angulation 
The  angles  of  its  inclination. 

Bye,  baby  bunting, 

Mother’s  gone  star-hunting.” 

With  so  many  revisionists  hammering  at  the  old  rimes,  why  do 
they  persist?  Why  does  Shakespeare  survive  the  attacks  of  Hall 
Caine  and  Bernard  Shaw? 


LIKE  GRIM  SENTINELS  problems  hover  at  the  door  of  our 
sanctum  and  remind  us  that  there  are  two  or  three  things 
in  astronomy  and  politics  that  we  had  better  settle  up  before 
going  to  press.  When  we  think  of  these  problems  our  once 
(lawless  brow  bunches  and  wrinkles  up  like  a  relief  map — and 
yet  we  feel  no  relief.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  going  to  do 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  after  this  stormy  Presidential  voyage  is 
over  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  mention  him  as  a 
Senatorial  possibility  from  New  York — but  suppose 
Mr.  Tom  Platt  doesn’t  consider  Mr.  Roosevelt 
a  proper  person  to  represent  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union  ? 
What  then?  A  member  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  suggested  that  Theodore  be  given  a  linen  duster  and  a  green 
umbrella  and  sent  to  the  Far  East  (farther  East  than  Poston), 
where  he  could  spread  the  gospel  among  the  poor  benighted 
heathen  in  the  Skalliwag  Islands  and  the  Zig-Zag  Arc!  pelago. 
That  idea  is  something.  With  Theodore  after  him,  what  pagan 
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WHAT  DID  DR.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  drink  at  a  certain 
banquet  in  San  Francisco  ?  There  be  Schmitz  editors  and 
Abe  Ruef  statesmen  who  can  not  account  for  Dr.  Jordan’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Japanese  school-children.  In  a  public  speech  he 
said  some  things  about  justice  to  all  and  education  to  nearly  all. 
He  declared  that,  as  president  of  Stanford  University,  he  knew 
the  Japanese  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  education  they  could  get. 
Then  the  pipe-organ  of  Japophobia  belched  forth  saying:  ‘‘Dr. 
Iordan  was  flustered — he  had  dined  too  well.”  We  doubt  if  all 
our  readers  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  joke. 

Carrie  Nation  never  lifted  a  sharper  hatchet  temperance 
against  the  Demon  than  that  dignified  pedagogue 
wields  unceasingly.  His  temperance  talks  are  notorious.  It  is  a 
joke  among  his  undergraduates  that  he  can  not  begin  a  lecture 
on  the  heartbeats  of  the  Bermuda  catfish  without  shifting  the  talk 
ingeniously  to  his  hobby,  rum-shunning.  ‘‘That  is  no  true  joy 
which  leaves  a  dark-brown  taste  in  the  morning,”  is  his  favorite 
epigram.  Nicotine  is,  to  him,  the  first  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Demon.  If  he  had  his  way  he  would  have  the  sign  NO  -SMOKING 
graven  in  imperishable  bronze  on  the  archway  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  Tea  and  coffee  he  counts  among  the  seven  deadly  drugs, 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  taking  ice-water  with  his  meals. 

THE  NEW  STATE  of  Oklahoma  is  having  so  much  trouble 
before  lining  up  with  her  forty-five  older  sisters  that  in  poetic 
justice  her  ‘future  should  be  peaceful.  The  idea  that  there  is  a 
‘‘ground  floor”  there  seems  to  be  prevalent.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  look  into  the  proposed  consolidation  of  several  railroad 
systems  that  operate  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  and  to 
compel  its  postponement  until  the  new  State  is  erected  and  has  a 
chance  to  investigate.  Far  more  serious  is  the  friction  over  the 
question  of  retaining  or  removing  restrictions  on  land  in  the 
Indian  half  of  the  State.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  protect 
the  majority  of  the  Indians  in  their  tenure  of  land,  since  they  are 
without  experience  in  buying  and  selling.  But  restricted  land 
means,  in  this  case,  untaxed  land.  The  Oklahoma 
half  of  the  new  State  is  puzzled  to  know  how  the  trcm/bles 
Indian  Territory  half  is  to  contribute  its  proper 
share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  government.  On  one  side,  there¬ 
fore,  a  pool  is  forming  to  wager  that  the  restrictions  will  be 
removed.  Senator  McCumber  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
describes  how  these  thrifty  souls  are  making  ‘‘a  house-to-house 
canvass”  through  the  Indian  Territory,  ‘‘with  their  notaries  ac¬ 
companying  them,  and  hired  by  the  month,”  to  secure  contracts 
for  deeds  which  they  hope  to  see  validated  when  Congress  listens 
to  their  plea.  Opposed  to  these  gamblers  in  Congressional  com¬ 
plaisance  are  the  24,000  full-bloods  among  the  90,000  Indians  and 
a  conscientious  minority  of  the  510,000  whites  who  are  living  on 
Indian  land.  The  mixed-blood  owners  may  back  either  side. 
Statesmen  should  stand  firm  for  land  restriction,  even  though 
Oklahoma  feels  an  added  burden  for  a  time. 

X/ELLOW  FEVER  and  the  Black  Plague  will  some  time  be 
1  classed  together  as  causes  of  death  and  suffering  in  Dark 
Ages.  The  crusade  against  the  germ-bearing  mosquito,  now  being 
continued  in  New  Orleans,  Panama,  and  Havana,  is  a  blessing 
due  to  the  Spanish-American  War,  for  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  in  cleaning  up  Havana,  discovered  the  source 
of  Yellow  Fever  infection.  Officials  have  stopped 
referring  to  diseases  as  ‘‘visitations  of  God,”  and  victories 
now  see  them  as  follies  of  filth.  New  Orleans  has 
begun  its  second  annual  antimosquito  campaign,  that  of  last 
year  having  kept  the  city  free  from  fever.  Sink-holes  and 
surface  pools  where  mosquitoes  breed  are  being  drained  and  oiled, 
and  the  same  precautions  on  the  part  of  our  Latin-American 
neighbors  will  stamp  out  the  disease.  Then,  once  the  Canal  has 
been  dug,  the  lovely  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be 
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the  home  of  a  new  and  higher  civilization.  The  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  states  profess  alacrity  to  aid  the  work,  and  the  outlook  is 
very  bright. 

A  CASE  IS  KNOWN  TO  US  of  a  young  man,  residing  near 
Cv  an  army  post,  who  had  studied  for  the  West  Point  examina¬ 
tion,  but  failed  of  appointment  owing  to  adverse  political  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  bear  on  his  Congressman,  as  he  believed.  Much 
depressed,  he  told  his  troubles  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Thomas,  who  advised  him  to  enlist  and  fight  his  way  up.  His 

father  and  older  brother  were  clergymen,  another  brother  held 
a  good  place  in  the  civil  service,  and  all  were 
r  o Uy\C d  opposed  to  the  suggestion,  but  he  persisted. 

Within  a  year  he  was  a  corporal;  a  little  skir¬ 
mish  in  the  Philippines  gave  him  another  lift;  and  he  received 

his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  less  time  than  if  he  had 
gone  through  West  Point.  Of  the  forty-one  men  who  were  com¬ 
missioned  second  lieutenants  on  January  31,  after  having  risen 
from  the  ranks,  many  might  tell  much  the  same  story.  Such 

facts  seem  likely  to  make  the  work  of  our  recruiting  officers 
less  disheartening. 

'THE  FIGHT  which  Caleb  Powers  is  making  for  his  life,  against 
J  evidence  which  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has  thrice  held 
to  be  insufficient,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  annals  of 
American  criminal  law.  Powers  is  again  on  trial;  Howard  and 
Youtsey,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  William  Goebel,  of  which 
Powers  is  also  accused,  are  in  the  penitentiary;  ex-Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor  is  still  “a  fugitive  from  justice”  in  Indiana;  $100,000 
appropriated  by  the  State  as  a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  the 
murderer  or  murderers  has  never  been  accounted  for;  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  shooting  of  Governor-elect  Goebel  are 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  Three  times  Powers 
powers  has  been  convicted  of  the  murder  and  sentenced  to 

be  hanged.  Three  times  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ordered  the  case  to  be  tried  again.  On  a  point  of  law  it  has 
been  heard  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  final  tribunal  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
himself  a  Kentuckian,  while  remanding  the  cause  to  State  juris¬ 
diction,  actually  pointed  out  means  by  which  the  Federal  courts 
might  acquire  jurisdiction.  There,  apparently,  lies  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man’s  only  hope.  As  long  as  the  Goebel  machine  rules  the 
State  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  another  trial  will  result 
in  a  different  verdict. 

THE  OPEN-MINDED,  observing  both  Mormon  and  Gentile  in 
1  their  unhappy  lack  of  neighborliness  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  can 
ask  each  to  get  rid  of  bigotry  and  passion  born  of  past  wrongs. 
Let  the  Gentile  make  up  his  mind  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
tendency  to  regard  an  unknown  and  alien  religion  as  something 
mysterious  and  terrible.  Let  him  sternly  rebuke  those  Gentile 
leaders  who  shriek  “Mormon,”  not  because  of  Mormon  morals, 
but  because  it  is  a  winning  battle-cry  in  politics;  who  raise  the 
cry  of  “Mormon”  through  the  East,  not  because  of  outraged 
virtue,  but  to  get  the  pressure  of  outside  opinion  which  will 
enable  them  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Church  in  Utah. 
Let  each  side  forget  the  other’s  murders.  Let  the  self-righteous 
Gentile  rid  himself  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  hatreds,  the  malice 
of  the  persecutor  for  his  victim ;  let  the  Mormon 
mormons  forget  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  persecuted.  A 
Mormon  correspondent  writes:  “My  father  died 
from  pneumonia  contracted  while  being  hunted  during  the  8o’s, 
when  the  raid  was  at  its  height;  my  father’s  father  was  lined  up 
and  shot  in  front  of  his  home  in  Missouri;  my  mother’s  father  was 
murdered  while  on  a  mission;  my  mother  suffered  nervously  from 
being  hunted  out  of  her  home  weekly.  I  remember  an  old  aunt 
who  was  always  on  crutches  because  she  had  been  hit  in  the 
back  by  a  stone  heaved  through  her  window  during  the  Missouri 
persecutions.  And  I  recall,  as  a  boy,  waking  up  to  be  tumbled 
out  of  bed  while  United  States  marshals  searched  under  it  for 
the  man  of  the  house.”  Let  Mormons  forget  these  things.  The 
day  will  not  return  when  fanatics  killed  Joseph  Smith  at  Carthage 
and  those  not  fanatics  shot  Mormons  for  amusement.  It  would 

be  well  could  we  call  them  by  another  name,  by  any  combination 
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of  two  vowels  and  five  consonants  never  before  uttered,  that  we 
might  be  unclouded  by  any  fog  of  prejudice  or  bias,  or  hatred 
based  on  past  misdeeds.  Consider  the  indictments  against  them, 
and  whether  those  indictments  are  proved.  But,  first  of  all 
before  the  Mormon  Church  can  have  much  hope  of  securing 
respect  or  tolerance,  it  also  must  cease  to  play  the  game  of 
politics;  it  must  become  a  church  and  not  a  party  organization. 

ICE-CREAM  CAUSES  LOCKJAW,  and  the  fresh-water  clam 
1  is  in  danger  of  extinction.  Washington,  the  undisputed  centre 
of  scientific  discovery,  sends  out  warning  and  regret.  The  way 
to  prevent  lockjaw  is  to  stop  eating  ice-cream;  but  what  are  we 
to  do  about  the  clam  ?  As  an  Indiana  poet  might  have  sung: 

Oh,  voiceless,  tender-bodied,  mud-breathing  clam, 

Who  can  watch  thy  passing  without  a  certain  qualm? 

The  case  of  the  fresh-water  clam  is  not  one  to  excite  the 
gourmet.  Its  mission  has  been  to  supply  buttons  to  his  under¬ 
shirt  rather  than  inches  to  his  girth.  In  Congress  sits  one  friend 
of  the  mussel.  Mr.  Dawson  of  Iowa  remembers  the  day  when 
the  fresh-water  clam  thrived  in  the  Mississippi.  Now  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  the  Wabash  or  the  Red  River  to  feel  the  caress 
of  the  “mussel-shell”  on  his  bare  toes  as  he  wades  in  chin-deep 
before  striking  out  on  the  yellow  flood.  Mr.  Dawson  explains 

what  the  silent  clam  could  never  have  told  us.  When  the  hi  o  h 
tariff  law  of  1897  put  a  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  the  native  cltTm 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  was  torn  from  its  bed  of 

mud  by  our  button  makers  and  urged  to  meet  and 
repel  the  pauper  clam  of  Europe.  Mr.  Dingley  native 

had  his  way,  but  at  what  cost  to  the  “mussel,  clams 

beds’  of  the  Middle  West!  A  tradition  persists  that  the  “mussel” 
is  mined  from  the  ooze  for  the  occasional  pearl  that  is  incu¬ 
bated  in  its  shell.  But  the  adventurer  after  the  jewel  for  our 
ladies  throats  is  no  more  threatening  than  a  sucking  dove.  It 

is  the  ravening  wolf  in  the  guise  of  the  button  manufacturer 

that  has  roused  Mr.  Dawson  and  us  to  demand  a  Government 
investigation.  St.  Paul,  as  Champ  Clark  reminded  the  House 
the  other  day,  wrote  to  Timothy:  “If  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  he  ...  is  worse  than  an  infidel.’  The  fresh-water  clam 
is  Mr.  Dawson’s  own.  The  clamless  Mississippi  is  nothing  but  a 
waste  of  turbid  water  to  him.  Will  Congress  listen  to  his  pleading 
and  restore  to  him  those  dumb  and  native  beauties  of  the  mud  ? 

/WlAY  I  HE  CIRCULATION  increase  of  that  journal  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  musical  theme  in  the  street-rackets  of 
our  big  cities.  Its  editorial  rooms  are  set  next  to  an  elevated 
road,  so  that  the  editor  must  needs  call  it  music  or  go  mad.  The 
editor  is  doubtless  an  enthusiast  for  a  special  school  of  music. 
Probably  he  knows  that  a  tank-load  of  milk-cans  colliding  with  a 
fire-engine  would  serve  admirably  for  a  rough-house  motif.  A 
certain  crowded  avenue  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  is  a  sym¬ 
phony— or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  “descriptive  piece.”*  The  com¬ 
position  begins  with  the  steam-hammer  motif  and 
works  up,  gradually,  through  various  successions  of  fortissimo 
riots,  ambulances,  bargain-sales,  automobile  acci¬ 
dents,  and  falling  beams  from  half-naked  skyscrapers  to  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  subway.  To  the  soul  properly  attuned  nothing  is 
ugly;  ash-barrels,  bricks,  wreckage,  theatrical  posters  jumble  to¬ 
gether  into  a  picturesque  unit,  suggesting  the  ruins  of  Troy;  the 
aroma  of  automobiles,  soup-kitchens,  and  subterranean  exposure 
mingles  in  an  attar  of  many  gardens: 

“If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on; 

But  now  and  then  I  bid  thee,  softly,  John ! 

So  many  thousand  motifs  surge  around 

I  can  not  hear  the  Music  for  the  Sound.” 

WAN  DYCK,  RUBENS,  AND  VAN  DER  WERFF  are  adjudged 
v  indecent  in  Omaha,  if  report  is  not  deceptive,  and  the  sale 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Diana  and  the  Golden  Rain,  and  the 
Magdalen  has  been  prohibited;  thus  proving  that 
the  New  England  conscience  is  not  to  be  washed  drawing 

out  in  passing  the  Mississippi.  This  matter  is  one  T"E  LINE 

necessarily  subject  to  regulation,  but  one  addicted  to  leading  the 
public  authorities  into  absurdities  more  obvious  than  those  which 
they  commit  in  most  departments  of  their  activities. 
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Wreck  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  caused  by  water  eating  under  the  trestle 


The  town  of  Mexicali,  with  the  river  approaching 
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The  rising  water  gradually  cutting  away  the  town  of  Mexicali 


Map  showing  location  of  the  Salton  Sink  in  Southern  California 


Before  the  break  this  was  seventy  miles  from  the  river 


IMAGINE  a  cup-shaped  hollow  in  the  earth.  And  imag¬ 
ine  up  along  one  side  of  the  rim  of  the  cup  a  great  river 
running.  How  the  river  came  to  be  away  up  there,  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  is  a  story  of  geology,  too  long 
and  complicated  to  tell  here. 

The  cup-shaped  depression  was  the  Salton  Sink.  At  its 
bottom  it  was  365  feet  below  sea  level,  and  just  483  feet  be¬ 
low  the  Colorado  River.  Men  walking  in  the  valley  used  to 
look  wonderingly  up  at  the  river  as  men  look  at  clouds.  And 
all  that  kept  the  river  in  its  course,  all  that  stood  between  it 
and  the  Sink,  was  a  frail  bank  of  silt. 

There  was  never  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Sink;  but  there 
was  fine,  powdery  black  loam,  marvelously  rich.  Also  the 
temperature  was  170.  This  situation  could  not  help  but  be 
suggestive  to  reflective  minds.  With  water — and  that  soil 
and  that  heat — you  would  have  simply  a  hot-house,  with  no 
expense  for  coal.  Crops  ?  — 

So  they  tapped  the  bank  of  the  river  high  up  the  side  of 
the  valley,  and  ran  an  irrigation  canal  into  the  Sink.  Settlers 
poured  in — 2,000  families  and  12,000  people.  Such  crops 


were  never  heard  of.  Every  six  weeks  they  harvested  a 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Such  fruitfulness  excited  cupidity,  and 
settlers  came  faster  and  faster — so  fast  there  wasn’t  enough 
water — so  they  tapped  the  Colorado,  high  up  the  valley  side, 
a  little  more.  Then  towns  sprang  up,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  laid  a  branch  in  to  carry  the  crops  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  More  settlers,  more  need  for  water,  more  tapping 
of  the  Colorado. 

Finally  they  tapped  once  too  often.  While  they  were  at 


work  a  flood  came  down  the  river.  The  work  of  the  tappers 
was  like  the  finger-hole  in  the  dike.  The  hole  grew  larger 
and  larger.  Finally,  the  whole  Colorado  River  just  aban¬ 
doned  its  old  course  and  turned  right  into  the  Salton  Sink 
just  as  if  the  Mississippi  should  leave  its  banks  at  Davenport 
and  start  ’cross  country  to  Springfield. 

That  was  in  1904.  The  river  has  been  pouring  into  the 
Salton  Sink  ever  since.  There  is  no  outlet  for  it.  The 
plain  end  of  it  is  a  new  lake  bigger  than  any  within  the 
United  States— as  big  as  Lake  Ontario.  Already  a  space 
half  as  big  as  Rhode  Island  is  covered,  some  of  it  from  80  to 
90  feet  deep.  The  farms  and  the  wonderful  alfalfa  crops  ; 
are  submerged,  and  the  slowly  rising  water  has  compelled 
the  railroad  to  move  back,  and  farther  back,  for  40  miles. 

And  all  these  two  years  men  have  done  their  best 
to  stop  the  river  and  turn  it  back  into  its  old  course. 
First  they  drove  piles  and  filled  in  with  brush  and  bags  of 
sand.  But,  without  going  into  details,  there  have  been 
six  separate  attempts,  and  all  unsuccessful.  Lately,  Con¬ 
gress  has  appropriated  two  million  dollars  to  do  the  work. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 

RT.  HON .  JAMES  BRYCE ,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

By  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 

AS  A  DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH  AUTHOR ,  A  WIDELY  INFORMED  CORRESPONDENT ,  AND  A  STUDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MR.  GIBBON  IS  ESPECIALLY  FITTED  TO  TELL  OF  THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR 


EVERY  one  knows  of  James  Bryce;  his  name  is 
part  of  one’s  equipment  of  general  knowledge, 
like  the  big  facts  of  history;  but  there  are  not 
^  many  people  who  can  tell  why  he  is  famous  and 
why  he  is  so  generally  known.  It  is  not  for  his 
books,  outstanding  though  they  are,  nor  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  nor  for  his  politics.  He  has  never  made  a  definite 
bid  for  a  foremost  place  in  the  public  eye ;  yet  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  when  he  comes  with  all  his  laurels 
to  the  portals  of  a  new  career,  the  world  acknowledges 
him  as  one  who  has  made  for  himself  and  filled  a  great 
place. 

And  this,  in  some  measure,  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  gives  the  impression  of  one  who  cherishes 
the  discretion,  the  form,  which  give  dignity  to  action ; 
who  seeks  efficacy  and  results,  but  never  stoops  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  conscious  and  professional  altruist. 
He  is  an  old  man,  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,  but  withal  instinct  with  the  glow  of 
purpose,  strong  with  the  habit  of  action.  His  splendid 
head  is  white  and  erect;  there  is  a 
habit  he  has,  when  a  visitor  comes 
into  his  room,  of  sitting  upright  at 
his  desk,  his  chin  high,  his  chest  full, 
in  a  fine,  leonine  manner.  His  face, 
in  repose,  is  grave,  with  a  shadow  of 
meditation ;  but  there  remains  al¬ 
ways  the  mobile  eyebrow  and  curved 
mouth  (under  the  trim  silver  mus¬ 
tache)  of  the  humorist.  He  is  alert 
and  vivacious;  for  all  that  he  is  a 
scholar  of  the  highest  rank,  a  lec¬ 
turer  of  whom  Oxford  was  proud. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  the  briskness  and 
lightness  of  a  man  deft  in  affairs, 
wise  in  the  small  arts  which  deco¬ 
rate  life,  and  skilful  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  social  existence.  He  is 
a  capable  host,  and  a  delightful  guest ; 
he  has  at  command  a  thousand  re¬ 
sources  of  intelligence,  and  nobody 
can  claim  to  know  him  who  knows 
him  not  in  his  playful  mood. 


the  campaign  to  fine  effect.  He  spoke  at  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  on  Newcastle  Town  Moor.  There  was  a  prodigious 
crowd  to  hear  him,  and  at  first  his  manner  of  an  in¬ 
structor,  of  a  lecturer,  left  his  audience  cold.  But  he 
was  no  mercenary,  no  hired  advocate;  the  passion  of 
the  cause  was  in  his  heart,  and  presently,  his  facts  es¬ 
tablished,  his  premises  laid  down,  he  unsheathed  the 
power  of  his  personality  and  rammed  his  strong  con¬ 
victions  through  the  consciousness  of  every  man  that 
heard  him.  Speaking  as  inspired,  he  electrified  that 
crowd;  in  one  speech  he  massed  the  North  of  England 
on  the  side  of  the  Armenians,  ranked  the  sturdy  workers 
against  Abdul  the  Damned.  And  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  history. 

That  was  his  debut,  where  he  came  first  into  the 
lime-light.  He  had  many  other  matters  on  hand,  for 
he  was  a  worker  of  feverish  industry.  He  had  already 
written  widely;  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  published 
that  great  work,  "1  he  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  first  importance  to  history.  He  had 


Lawyer,  Author,  Diplomat 


H 


IS  career  has  been  a  strange  one, 

’  a  standing  illustration  of  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  a  strong  mind.  People  have 
forgotten  his  successful  practise  at 
the  bar  in  the  seventies,  when  he 
made  a  sterling  reputation  for  sound 
law  and  brilliant  oratory.  He  had 
a  career  there  at  his  hands ;  any¬ 
thing  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship 
was  obviously  within  his  reach;  but 
he  chose  to  relinquish  it.  Possibly 
the  consciousness  of  a  greater  des¬ 
tiny  drove  him  then  as  it  has  driven 
him  since.  He  was  already  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  serene  shades  of 
that  university  as  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law.  Oxford  has  a  charm 
to  draw  such  men  as  James  Bryce, 
for  it  can  give  or  withhold  at  its 
will  a  fame  that  never  penetrates  far 
from  its  colleges,  but  endures  there 
forever.  He  became  one  of  its  great 
lecturers,  teaching  law  with  author¬ 
ity,  and  lending  the  subject  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  his  own  sympathy  and 
understanding.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  making  his  lectures  read  like 
epics;  he  speaks  a  narrative.  Ox¬ 
ford  prized  him,  and  not  the  less 
that  he  found  time  to  adventure  into 
public  affairs  while  he  remained  in 
the  Regius  Chair.  He  went  into  Parliament  as  the  Lib¬ 
eral  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  in  1880,  and  became 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  18 86. 

1  hose  were  great  days  for  men  of  ardent  purpose. 
Gladstone  towered  at  his  height;  Liberal  and  Conser¬ 
vative  were  at  issue  over  great  destinies.  Bryce  brought 
his  powers  to  the  aid- of  Gladstone.  He  has  ever  worn 
something  of  the  complexion  of  a  Don  Quixote;  no 
quality  in  him  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  aggressive'  chivalry.  When  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  question  of  the  Turkish  alliance  was 
the  great  topic  of  the  day.  It  had  been  regarded  for 
years  as  Britain’s  sheet  anchor  in  the  Near  East ;  but 
now  that  the  Armenian  atrocities  were  at  their  height, 
Gladstone  attacked  it.  His  was  the  courage  that  laid 
bare  the  abomination,  and  of  his  followers  none  was 
more  ardent  than  Mr.  Bryce.  He  was  already  a  man 
of  weight;  the  world  had  heard  of  him;  and  he  joined 


begun  to  travel  and  to  learn  languages.  As  a  moun¬ 
tain-climber  he  is  eminent;  he  ascended  Ararat  at  a 
troublous  time  without  a  guide,  and  published  “Trans¬ 
caucasia  and  Ararat”  in  1877.  But  most  important  of  all, 
he  had  added  to  his  own  usefulness  long  visits  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  made  many  friends.  He  had 
studied  its  problems  and  conditions  in  the  light  of  his 
unexampled  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  times, 
and  his  gain  was  apparent  when  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Gladstone  again  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  He  had  seen  how  a  great  country  may  be 
made  up  of  practically  autonomous  states  and  yet  lose 
neither  unity  nor  honor.  A  separate  Parliament  across 
the  Irish  Channel  had  no  terrors  for  him,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland  of  an  Irish  mother. 
And  the  cause  was  an  especially  compelling  one  for 
him ;  he  worked  for  it  as  he  worked  against  the  Coer¬ 
cion  Act  and  the  act  which  made  it  i  penal  offense  to 

(i) 


carry  arms  in  Ireland.  In  short,  it  was  a  cause  that 
made  its  appeal  to  that  sensitive  generosity  of  his  and 
he  supported  it  nobly.  With  all  his  dignity,  his  splendid 
and  graceful  deference  to  academic  form  and  the  grave 
code  of  honorable  politics,  James  Bryce  has  fervor, 
vigor,  tenacity,  and  a  good  fighting  strain  of  venom 
when  he  chooses.  It  was  a  cause  that  he  suffered  for 
since  he  shared  the  downfall  of  his  great  leader  *  but  he 
was  no  man  to  count  the  cost. 

But  it  helps  little  to  catalogue  the  bare  bones  of  his 
achievements.  .e  whole  can  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  he  worked.  He  worked  magnificently  always  for 
the  ends  he  appointed,  tilting  at  more  than  one  windmill 
and  at  a  giant  or  two  as  well.  He  will  be  welcome  in 
America  were  it  only  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
to  women.  He  did  as  much  as  anybody  to  secure  to  a 
mother  the  custody  of  her  own  children;  and  the  act 
which  reserves  to  a  married  woman  the  control  of  her 
own  property  is  a  monument  to  him.  But  it  was  not  a 
mere  sentiment  that  guided  him  in  this.  The  incom¬ 
parable  lawyer  which  counts  for  so 
much  in  his  composition  saw  the 
abuses  to  which  women  were  sub¬ 
ject,  recognized  their  injustice  and 
their  lack  of  cogency  to  the  body  of 
the  law  of  Britain,  and  evolved  the 
remedy.  But  the  propagandists  of 
female  suffrage  have  not  be^n  able 
to  move  him.  He  will  not  help 
women  to  get  votes. 

His  great  work,  “The  American 
Commonwealth,”  was  issued  in  1888. 
It  stands  alone,  authoritative  and 
sympathetic.  Mr.  Bryce  has  that 
understanding  of  America  and  its 
people  which  comes  of  just  judg¬ 
ment.  He  has  that  quality  so  rare 
in  men  of  profound  learning — im¬ 
agination,  the  faculty  of  being  illog¬ 
ical  and  right.  He  was  able  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  focus,  so  that 
no  group  of  merits  or  demerits 
showed  beyond  its  due  proportions. 

His  American  Book 

J-JE  was  able  to  see  how  the  raw¬ 
ness  of  a  young  people,  grasping 
at  a  magnificent  fate,  vitalized  and 
condoned  their  contempt  for  tradi¬ 
tions,  for  all  the  hamper  which  civil¬ 
izations  gather  about  them  as  they 
grow  old,  as  old  maids*  collect  cats. 
He  made  such  ;  study  of  America 
as  no  other  mm  has  made;  its  tri¬ 
umphant  success  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  confirmed  and  justified  it. 

When  last  year  the  Liberals  swept 
into  power  in  England,  Mr.  Bryce 
took  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  as  Irish 
Secretary.  He  is  a  good  friend  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  a  fact  which 
had  weight  in  his  selection  for  the 
post  of  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  While  he  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  spectacular  activity  in  this 
office,  he  has  maintained  the  best  re¬ 
lations  with  that  volatile  equation, 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  And  now  he  closes  his  career 
to  open  another. 

“Bryce  knows  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing,”  said  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  recently.  It  is  true;  he 
has  been  the  most  learned  man  in 
Parliament  since  Lord  Acton’s  day, 
and  his  popularity  is  universal.  The 
news  that  he  was  to  be  Ambassador 
took  everybody  by  surprise,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
everybody  acclaimed  the  appointment.  Britain  could 
afford  no  clearer  token  of  recognition  of  America’s  place 
in  the  world — a  place  not  always  adequately  estimated 
by  European  statesmen — than  sending  her  James  Bryce 
to  be  his  Majesty’s  representative  at  Washington.  His 
experience  of  the  forms  and  punctilio  of  diplomacy  is 
small;  but  his  grasp  of  the  things  diplomacy  aims  at  is 
without  parallel.  And  he  is  a  great  man,  carrying  a 
superb  list  of  honors  from  nearly  every  civilized  coun¬ 
try;  a  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank.  His  achievements 
make  a  stirring  record,  and  all  of  that  record  points 
to  sincerity,  single-minded  honesty,  and  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart.  He  has  a  splendid  dignity,  a 
good,  sober  presence,  and  a  saving  salt  of  humor.  America 
welcomes  that  type  of  man.  if  there  are  laurels  to  be 
had  in  Washington,  his  Excellency  James  Bryce  will 
bring  some  of  them  back. 
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By  WALLACE  IRWIN 


TUSH!!!”  exclaimed  Icarus  Jones,  the  Sky  Pirate,  as  he 
stood  on  the  cyclone  deck  of  his  two-funneled  aero¬ 
plane,  the  Jolly  Flapjack ,  while  his  crew  started  so 
far  aback  that  they  almost  tipped  into  the  Hudson. 

And  the  Jolly  ' Flapjack  was,  indeed,  as  dubious  a  craft 
as  ever  skimmed  the  clouds.  She  was  a  hammer-nosed, 
fresh-air  clipper  with  six  electric  fans  fore  and  aft  and  an  old- 
fashioned  gas-reservoir.  Her  deck  was  littered  with  empty 
bottles,  her  galley-roof  had  been  patched  with  fragments 
of  the  captain’s  arctic  overshoes,  and  the  Jolly  Flapjack 
was  altogether  very  much  down  in  the  wheel.  The  skull 
and  crossbones  fluttered  at  her  masthead. 

‘‘Mr.  Spotts,”  snapped  the  commander  in  a  dyspeptic  sub¬ 
basso  as  he  turned  to  his  mate,  “what  manner  of  craft  would 
vou  call  that  just  passing  by  yon  thundercloud  to  the  west?” 

“Avast,  sir!”  roared  the  mate,  “yonder’s  a  hummer.  She’s 
the  eighty-foot  air-yacht  Skylark ,  belonging  to  W.  Dill 
Pickell,  the  celebrated  catsup  magnate  of  New  York.  Her 
freight  is  especially  valuable,  as  Mr.  Pickell’s  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Lilly  Picked,  has  just  married  the  notorious  Count 
von  Frump,  and  the  Picked  airship  holds  the  wedding  party 
and  the  happy  father — ’ ' 

“We  shad  hold  them  for  ransom !” 

“Not  necessary,  sir,”  responded  the  unscrupulous  Spotts. 
“The  hold  of  yon  vessel  is  jam-pack  crammed  with  wedding 
presents.  There  are  eighty  barrels  of  diamonds,  a  bushel  of 
rubies,  a  set  of  Flemish  oak  furniture,  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  duplicate  berry-spoons.  Shad  we  have  at  them,  sir?” 

“Bide  your  time,”  murmured  the  captain  as  the  Jolly 
Flak  jack  rested  on  the  calm  air.  Brooklyn  lay  below. 

THE  bride  and  groom  stood  looking  down  on  the  Flatiron 
building,  over  which  the  ship  was  then  passing. 

“Darling,  do  you  love  me?”  inquired  the  heiress  abruptly. 
“Yes  and’ no,”  replied  the  cautious  nobleman,  for  the  Von 
Frumps  were  seldom  quick  of  speech.  “Ted  me  first,  dear¬ 
est— didn’t  we  leave  anything  behind?  Are  the  eighty  barrels 
of  diamonds  safe?” 

“Yes,  my  husband,”  answered  the  heiress  proudly.  He 
took  her  to  his  arms. 

Below  them  they  could  distinctly  see  Broadway  like  a  rut 
full  of  ants.  At  Twenty-eighth  Street  a  mob  had  collected  to 
cheer  on  a  policeman  who  was  arresting  a  dead  man  for  ob¬ 
structing  the  sidewalk.  From  the  high  cliffs  surrounding 
Wad  Street  a  flock  of  small  air-craft  shot  up  now  and  then, 
closely  pursued  by  deputies  mounted  on  air-cycles  and  wav¬ 
ing  subpoenas  toward  the  Jersey  Gibraltars. 

Suddenly  across  the  bows  of  the  Skylark  appeared  the 
black  nose  of  the  Jolly  Flapjack. 

“’Vast  and  overhaul  there!”  came  a  sneering  staccato. 
“Who’s  there?”  called  the  haughty  catsup  millionaire. 
“Captain  Icarus,  the  Sky  Pirate,”  came  the  response. 
For  it  was  none  other  than  he.  “I’ve  got  me  air-guns 
trained  on  ye.  Deliver  up  them  weddin’  presents  or  I’ll 
bust  yer  electric  fans,  and  spill  ye  into  Fift’  Avenoo!” 

Mr.  Picked  tottered  to  the  rail.  Without  the  wedding 
presents,  he  knew  the  Count  could  never  be  his.  Already 
that  proud  noble  was  filling  in  a  blank  divorce  coupon. 

“I  shad  never  yield!  Take  me,  but  spare  the  duplicate 
berry-spoons,”  Picked  shouted  through  his  megaphone. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  the  crew  of  the 
Tolly  Flapjack  began  boarding  the  luckless  Skylark. 

But  the  beautiful  Lilly  Picked  was  too  smart  for  them. 
Quick  as  lightning  she  darted  into  the  hold,  opened  a  hatch¬ 
way,  and  emptied  her  forty  barrels  of  diamonds  and  two 
hundred  and  eleven  duplicate  berry-spoons  into  space.  Just 
as  she  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  cut-glass  bathtub  and  a 
lariat  of  pearls  overboard  she  was  observed  by  Old  Ick. 

“Woman,”  he  thundered,  “you  have  thwarted  me— but 
beware !  Bos’n,  run  out  a  springboard  and  make  this  weddin’ 

party  walk  the  plank !”  .  . 

So  the  fatal  plank  was  prepared  and  the  three  victims  ar¬ 
rayed  in  procession  according  to  the  order  of  their  ages. 
The  Count,  being  youngest,  came  first,  the  beautiful  Lilly 
second,  and  the  weeping  Picked  third. 

“Now  walk  along  there— step  lively !”  commanded  the  mon¬ 
ster,  with  the  cruelty  of  a  car  conductor.  The  count  stepped 
forward,  walked  to  the  edge  and  plunged  into  space. 

Lilly  Picked  was  the  next  to  be  called.  The  pirates  were 
breathless  with  pleasant  anticipation.  What  a  pretty  dive 
she  would  make !  One,  two,  three  steps  she  advanced,  when— 
“Halt!”  Old  Icarus  the  pirate  looked  up,  grinding  his 
teeth  From  out  the  clear  sky  not  one  hundred  yards  away 
the  United  States  armored  flying-machine  Ozone  was  drop¬ 
ping  down  on  them.  Captain  Ick  fed  trembling  on  his  knees, 
Lilly  Picked  fainted  away,  and  her  poor  father  cursed  softly 
when  he  thought  of  losing  the  Count  after  ad  that  expense. 

What  followed  is  too  thrilling  to  be  worth  our  while.  It  suf¬ 
fices  to  say  that  the  desperate  crew  of  the  Jolly  Flapjack 
were  ad  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  and  sentenced  to  sixty 
days’  hard  labor.  Which  was  no  more  than  right. 

As  to  the  lovely  Lilly,  she  was  married  next  day  to  the 
dashing  commander  of  the  Ozone ,  Lieutenant  Juggins. 

As  to  old  Icarus,  the  Sky  Pirate,  he  was  hanged  to  the 
o-uide-rope  of  the  Skylark.  Unfortunately  his  neck  was 
tougher  than  the  rope,  which  broke  and  allowed  the  criminal 
to  escape  with  a  few  bruises.  . 

As  to  the  Count,  he  was  saved  from  instant  death  by  the 
lightness  of  his  head.  Aiter  floating  in  midair  for  a  few 
days  he  was  caught  by  a  stiff  breeze  and  wafted  back  to  Ger¬ 
many,  his  military  mustaches  acting  as  sails.  He  soon 
got  a  divorce  by  presenting  a  coupon  to  the  Emperor. 

As  to  the  wedc  presents,  they  were  scattered  all  over 
New  York  and  b<  .ted  many  poor  people.  Almost  every¬ 
body  got  a  duplic.  berry-spoon.  One  poor  newsboy  picked 
up  a  Koh-i-noor  which  made  him  rich  enough  to  buy  his 
old  father  out  of  te  prison  and  into  the  State  Legislature. 

A  cut-glass  pun  bowl  fell  into  V  all  Street  and  hit  a  Finan¬ 
cier  on  the  wris:  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  turning  a 
gold  mine  into  a  .be.  It  was  a  lucky  day  altogether. 


'  I’ve  got  me  air-guns  trained  on  ye  !  ’ 


Mr.  Pickell  tottered  to  the  rail 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  FLY? 


Maxim’s  flying  machine,  which  weighed  8,000  pounds  and  had  an  engine  of  243  horse-power,  standing  on  the  ways  before  its  unsuccessful  flight 


By  ISRAEL  LUDLOW 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  ARTICLE,  A  LAWYER  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  HAS  BUILT  A  NUMBER  OF 
AEROPLANES  AND  DEVOTED  HIS  LEISURE  FOR  YEARS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MECHANICAL  FLIGHT 


WE  can  lift  ourselves  off  the  earth  without  the 
aid  of  a  balloon ;  we  can  sail  like  a  bird  from 
hilltop  to  valley;  we  can  propel  ourselves 
through  the  air  with  a  motor-driven  aeroplane  at  the 
rate,  for  a  short  distance  at  least,  of  an  express  train. 
We  can  do  almost  everything  but  flap  our  wings  like  a 
bird. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  problem  of  air- 
navigation  has  been  solved — even  though  many  who 
have  given  their  best  thought  and  work  to  it  believe 
that  flying-machines  will  soon  be  as  common  as  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  equilibrium 
must  yet  be  perfected  away.  We  must  have  aero¬ 
planes  which  will  stay  put ,  not  turn  somersaults  or 
dive  or  swerve  about  in  a  circle;  machines  whose  equi¬ 
librium  resides  in  themselves  and  not  in  the  intuitive 
skill  of  a  clever  operator.  All  this  is  yet  to  be.  The 
important  thing  is  this — that  the  problem  of  support¬ 
ing  a  man  and  a  machine  without  the  aid  of  a  gas-bag, 
and  of  propelling  and  guiding  them,  is  no  longer  a 
problem.  We  do  not  need  to  invent  new  material 
lighter  than  any  we  now  have.  Steel  frames  will  do 
quite  well  enough.  All  the  essentials  of  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  we  now  have — in  a  crude  state.  It  merely  remains 
to  perfect  them. 

Mechanical  flight,  then,  not  drifting  in  a  balloon,  is 
the  goal  of  aerial  navigation.  The  balloon  arrived 
very  nearly  at  its  present  perfection  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  elongated,  sometimes 
almost  to  the  length  of  a  modern  ocean  steamship,  and 
a  motor  and  propeller  added  to  push  or  pull,  but  with¬ 
out  some  revolutionary  discovery  the  limitations  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly 
reached.  Tremendously  impressive  and  picturesque 
these  great  floating  bags  are — such  a  one  as  Count 
Zeppelin’s,  for  instance,  hovering  over  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  420  feet  long,  and  driven  by  two  83  horse¬ 
power  motors.  They  make  one  think  of  Kipling’s 
“With  the  Night  Mail” — that  wonderfully  vivid  story  of 
a  trip  by  airship  from  England  to  Quebec  in  the  year 
2025.  Postal  Packet  162 ,  as  you  may  recall,  was  240 
feet  long,  though  “the  liners  of  her  day  were  nine 
hundred  by  ninety-four.”  She  was  equipped  with 
“Magniac’s  rudder,  by  raising  which  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  No.  162  would  yaw  five  miles  to  port  or  starboard 
before  she  came  under  control  again.”  She  also  had 
“Fleury’s  Paradox  of  the  Bulkhead  Vacuum” — the 
vacuum  “where  Fleury’s  Ray  danced  in  violet-green 
bands  and  whirled  tourbillons  of  flame.”  It  was  “the 
very  heart  of  the  machine,”  Mr.  Kipling  assured  us,  “a 
mystery  to  that  day.  Even  Fleury,  who  begat  it,  could 
not  explain  how  the  restless  little  imp  shuddering  in  the 
U-tube  could,  in  the  fractional  fraction  of  a  second, 
strike  down  the  furious  blast  of  gas  into  a  chill,  grayish- 
green  liquid  that  drained  (you  could  hear  it  trickle) 
from  the  far  end  of  the  vacuum  through  the  eduction 
pipes  and  the  mains  back  to  the  bilges.  Here  it  re¬ 
turned  to  its  gaseous,  one  had  almost  written  saga¬ 
cious,  state  and  climbed  to  work  again.”  But  we  have 
no  magical  Fleury  gas  to-day  to  lift  a  machine  built 
strong  enough  to  shoot  through  the  air,  like  No. 


162 ,  at  eighty  miles  an  hour.  These  great  bags  are 
very  costly,  the  enormous  air  pressure  against  their 
surface  makes  them  impracticable  as  a  general  type  of 
navigable  machine,  and  the  frail  fabric  of  the  envelope, 
sensitive  to  snow  and  temperature  changes,  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  endure  the  strain  of  a  greater  speed  than 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

An  aeroplane  must  move  through  the  air  as  fast  as 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  to  fly  at  all,  and  the  extent 
of  its  possible  increase  in  velocity  is  unknown.  Out- 
racing  the  migratory  birds  in  their  flight  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  an  hour  will  not  be  an  incredible  perform¬ 
ance,  air  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  frictionless; 
and  such  a  feat  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the  fact 
that,  by  mechanical  aid,  man  has  outdistanced  every 
animal  on  land. 


The  Price  of  Progress 

“T5UT,”  smiles  the  skeptic,  “suppose  something  hap- 
pens  to  your  aeroplane,  when  you  are  shooting  like 
that  through  the  air?”  That  is  something  we  are  not 
worrying  about ;  it  will  be  provided  for  in  due  time  by 
inventors  of  the  future.  We  must  first  learn  how  to 
fly.  There  have,  indeed,  been  plenty  of  tragedies  along 
the  line  of  march  of  improvement.  Men  have  risked 
their  lives,  and  lost  them,  too,  in  the  working  out  of 
this  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  world’s  great  mechan¬ 
ical  problems.  [Ed.  Note:  Mr.  Ludlow  speaks  con 
amove ,  not  yet  having  completely  recovered  from  a 
fall  he  received  eight  months  ago.]  There  was  Lilien- 
thal,  the  German  professor,  the  first — so  far  as  wc  au¬ 
thentically  know — to  fly  with  a  machine  heavier  than 
air.  Lilienthal  used  a  pair  of  huge  wings  with  which 
he  sailed  from  a  height  toward  the  ground.  The  wings 
were  not  flapped — it  was  merely  a  single-plane  aero¬ 
plane,  constructed  as  near  as  possible  like  the  out¬ 
stretched  wings  of  a  soaring  bird.  He  brought  to  the 
art  scientific  research  and  mathematical  formulae;  he 


Soaring  in  Wright’s  early  model 


made  many  successful  descents  from  heights  and  a 
brilliant  future  lay  before  him ;  but  one  day  a  treach¬ 
erous  gust  of  wind  tipped  the  wings  upward.  Lilien¬ 
thal,  suspended  midway,  in  much  the  position  of  a 
bird’s  body,  managed  to  throw  his  weight  forward 
enough  to  bring  the  wings  back  again,  but  he  brought 
them  too  far,  and,  dipping  suddenly  downward,  they 
shot  to  the  ground.  Lilienthal  was  killed.  Pilcher,  a 
young  Englishman,  a  member  of  a  firm  of  wealthy 
manufacturers,  with  everything  to  live  for,  met  death 
in  a  similar  way  in  a  similar  machine.  In  short,  long 
experiment  has  pretty  definitely  proved  that  the  single¬ 
plane  wing  type  of  aeroplane  is  not  safe  enough  to  be 
practicable. 

Henry  C.  Rodemeyer,  a  conscientious  workman, 
known  for  his  ingenious  and  exact  imitations  of  bird 
flight  by  means  of  kites  and  aeroplanes,  though  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  at  his  business  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  invariably  rose  before  daylight  and  went  to 
some  swamps  beyond  Jersey  City  to  observe  birds  in 
their  natural  haunts.  He  was  killed  recently  while  on 
one  of  these  expeditions,  by  a  train  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

Space  forbids  calling  the  long  roll  of  those  who  have 
made  material  sacrifices  or  who  have  even  been  care¬ 
less  of  life  itself  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
aerial  navigation.  There  is  one,  however,  whose  tragic 
death  causes  more  than  usual  regret,  and  whose  valu¬ 
able  services  in  his  lifetime  entitle  him  to  the  praise 
and  honor  that  should  be  given  to  these  pioneers  in 
this  science.  I  refer  to  M.  Penaud  of  France,  to  whose 
inventive  fancy  credit  is  to  be  given  for  two  popular 
toys:  the  flying  winged  butterfly  made  of  tissue  paper, 
and  the  small  propeller  wheel,  which,  set  whirling  by 
the  unwinding  of  a  string,  sails  skyward.  Penaud  left 
many  papers.  His  arguments  are  clear  and  forcible; 
the  principles  he  set  forth  are  definite  and  easily  under¬ 
stood;  and  his  grasp  of  the  subject  was  so  large  that 
much  which  has  been  done  since  seems  but  repetition. 
At  times  his  writing  seemed  inspired,  yet  people 
laughed  at  his  ideas,  and  in  a  garret,  surrounded  by 
his  models,  he  died,  before  he  was  thirty,  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  a  broken  heart. 

After  all  these  experiments  we  can  “point  with 
pride,”  as  the  politicians  say,  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  fly  have  been  made  by 
two  young  Americans,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  These  young  inventors  run  a  bicycle 
machine-shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Newspaper 
reporters,  special  correspondents,  and  Sherlock  Holmes 
photographers  hover  about  this  place  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously,  but  the  Wrights  go  on  serenely  and,  thus 
far,  have  kept  descriptions  of  their  machine  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  it  from  the  public  prints.  They  have  taken 
out  no  patents,  and,  except  for  some  dealings  with  war 
departments,  have  shown  no  desire  to  put  it  on  the 
market.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  they 
have  constructed  an  aeroplane  which  has  flown,  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  for  a 
period  of  nearly  an  hour.  Nothing  equal  to  this  has 
been  done  either  here  or  abroad.  Santos-Dumont,  who 
recently  deserted  his  balloons  for  motor-driven  aero- 
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planes,  has  flown  in  a  straight  line  a  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
machine  from  turning  in  a  circle,  owing  to  the  gyro¬ 
scopic  effect  of  a  single  propeller. 

The  Wright  brothers  began  their  experiments  in 
1901.  One  of  them,  confined  to  his  room  by  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  amused  himself  by  reading  all  that  he  could  find 
on  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation.  When  he  was  well, 
he  and  his  brother  went  to  work.  They  found  from 
their  experiments  in  the  field  that  many  of  the  accepted 
theories  did  not  work  out,  and  gradually  they  worked 
out  laws  for  themselves.  They  constructed  a  gliding 
apparatus,  similar  to  the  one  shown  on  the  preceding 
page,  with  which  they  made  successful  soaring  descents 
from  hilltops.  The  operator  lay  on  a  sort  of  cradle 
amidships,  with  the  rudder  for  steering  up  or  down 
in  front  of  him,  and  by  shifting  the  position  of  his 
body  the  two  superimposed  planes  could  be  slanted  to 
the  prevailing  air  currents,  and  thus  the  equilibrium 
of  the  machine,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  early  Wright  aeroplane 
with  Santos-Dumont’s  latest.  With  the  exception  of 
the  vertical  partitions  in  the  two  “wings,”  the  two 
machines  are  of  much  the  same  type;  that  js  to  say, 
two  superimposed  planes  with  a  rudder  projecting  in 
front.  The  exact  appearance  of  the  present  Wright 
aeroplane  can  not  be  described  in  detail,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  to  follow  the  main  lines  of  this  early 
model.  The  “tail,”  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  early 
model,  has  been  elongated  and,  by  means  of  ball-and- 
socket  joints  at  either  end  of  the  uprights  and  tiller 
ropes,  the  adjustment  of  the  planes  to  air  currents  has 
been  made  easier  and  more  accurate. 

The  Wright  “flyer”  of  1903  weighed,  complete  with 
the  operator,  745  pounds.  Its  four-cylinder  gasoline 
motor,  with  water,  fuel,  etc.,  weighed  a  little  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  Its  longest  flight  was  of  fifty-nine 
seconds  with  a  speed  equivalent  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  The  “flyer”  of  1904  weighed  about  nine  hundred 
pounds,  including  a  load  of  seventy  pounds  in  iron 
bars,  and  a  speed  of  more  than  thirty-four  miles  an 
hour  was  maintained  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  with 
an  expenditure  of  seventeen  horse-power.  The  “flyer” 
of  1905  weighed  925  pounds.  It  traveled  twenty-four 
miles  at  a  speed  of  more  than  thirty-eight  miles  an 
hour.  As  a  result  of  their  experiments  the  Wright 
brothers  have  said  that  “even  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  art  it  is  easy  to  design  a  practical  and  durable 
‘flyer’  that  will  carry  operator,  supplies,  and  fuel  for  a 
flight  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  at  a  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.” 

The  Mysterious  Brothers  Wright 

THERE  have  been  many  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  secrecy,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  done  what  they  have  claimed  to  do.  The 
inventors  are  said  to  have  stated  that  if  individuals 
with  a  technical  knowledge  of  aeronautics  saw  their 
invention  they  could  duplicate  it,  and  the  reward 
which  should  rightly  be  theirs  would  go  to  others. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  patents  on  aeroplanes 
and  kites,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  details  of 
the  Wright  brothers’  invention  were  known  they 
would,  rightly  or  wrongly,  be  swamped  with  infringe¬ 
ment  lawsuits  and  other  legal  complications.  Or  it  may 
be  possible  that  no  patent  could  be  obtained,  the  form 
of  their  apparatus,  perhaps,  being  another  instance  of 
Solomon’s  saying,  “There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.”  This  should  in  no  wise  dim  their  credit  for 
being  the  first  individuals  actually  to  have  flown  with 
a  motor-driven  aeroplane,  for,  even  if  their  aeroplane 
had  been  previously  built  by  others  in  a  model  form, 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  building  a 
small-sized  model  which  will  fly  and  constructing  a 
full-sized  aeroplane  which  will  repeat  the  performance 
carrying  a  passenger. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  has  been  greatly  interested  of  late  years  in 
aerial  navigation,  and  has  made  many  experiments  with 
his  tetrahedral  kites.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  lightest 
form  of  aeroplane  known,  when  the  ratio  of  weight  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  given  extent  of  surface  is  considered.  A 
large  kite  of  his  construction,  called  the  Frost  King , 
weighing  only  sixty-one  pounds,  carried  a  man  holding 
on  to  the  kite  string  about  thirty  feet  into  the  air, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  the  limit  of  height  he  might 
have  reached  had  he  desired  to  go  higher. 

To  the  late  Professor  Langley,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  compilation  of  reliable  tables  showing  air  pressure 
on  an  aeroplane  at  different  speeds  and  at  various 


angles  of  inclination  to  the  surface  of  a  moving  plane 
and  other  basic  facts.  Owing  to  his  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness,  Congress  was  impressed  sufficiently  to  pass 
an  appropriation  a  number  of  years  ago  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  promote  aerial  navigation.  With  this 
money  at  his  disposal,  Professor  Langley  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments,  and  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of 
supporting  surface  and  necessary  speed  of  travel  of  an 
aeroplane  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  experimenter  on 
application  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Experi¬ 
menters  will  find  that  these  laboratory  tables  do  not 
always  jibe  with  their  work  in  the  field,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  extremely  useful. 

Professor  Langley  constructed  several  model  motor 
aeroplanes ;  one  flew  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  He  then  constructed  a  full-sized  aeroplane,  and 
twice  launched  it,  with  C.  M.  Manly,  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer,  as  aviator.  The  launching  apparatus,  whose 
object  was  to  give  initial  speed  to  the  aeroplane,  resem¬ 
bled  somewhat  in  principle  an  ancient  cross-bow.  On 
both  occasions  the  aeroplane  was  caught  and  partially 
wrecked  by  some  part  of  the  launching  apparatus.  Mr. 
Manly  states  that  the  launching  apparatus  for  the 
model  aeroplanes  worked  successfully  thirty  or  forty 
times,  and  that  the  larger  launching  apparatus  was  its 
exact  duplicate  on  an  increased  scale,  and  was  the  point 
where  failure  was  least  expected.  The  Government 
funds  were  exhausted.  Professor  Langley  had  none 
of  his  own  to  use  for  that  purpose,  and  the  experiments 
were  discontinued.  Shortly  afterward  he  died,  firmly 
believing  that  he  had  constructed  a  practical  man¬ 
carrying  aeroplane. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  Langley  aeroplane  was  good, 
but  this  type,  in  which  two  planes  are  merely  set  one 
back  of  the  other,  is  not  as  strong  as  the  double-decker, 
superimposed-planes  type.  Hiram  Maxim,  the  inventor 
of  the  Maxim  gun,  built  an  aeroplane  weighing  eight 


Hoisting  Langley’s  Aeroplane  to  the  launching  stage 


thousand  pounds,  capable  of  carrying  three  passengers, 
with  a  steam  engine  of  243  horse-power.  A  trial  flight 
was  attempted  which  was  unsuccessful.  The  machine 
rose  in  the  air,  fell  sidewise,  and  was  wrecked. 

Many  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  raise  aero¬ 
planes  from  the  ground,  that  their  equilibrium  in  flight 
might  be  tested.  Professor  Montgomery  of  California 
carried  his  aeroplane  one  or  two  thousand  feet  up  in  the 
air  by  a  hot-air  balloon  and  then  cut  loose.  Chanute  of 
Chicago  jumped  from  the  top  of  the  sand-hills,  and 
others,  like  Dr.  Bell,  flew  their  inventions  as  kites. 

My  own  aeroplane,  flown  as  a  kite  over  the  Hudson 
River  with  a  tug  to  tow  it,  carried  Charles  K.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  a  professional  balloonist,  on  one  of  its  trials  to  a 
height  of  six  hundred  feet.  This  aeroplane,  though 
it  differed  considerably  from  a  bird-like  form,  had  many 
of  the  principles  of  bird  and  fish  movements  in  it.  It 
consisted  of  two  sets  of  superposed  planes,  set  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  By  the  use  of  truss-bracing  with  steel 
wires  it  was  possible  to  obtain  680  square  feet  of  sup¬ 
porting  surface  in  an  aeroplane  weighing  150  pounds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  engaged  to  fly  the  aeroplane  in 
Florida  last  summer  on  the  beach  near  Jacksonville, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  pleasantry  two  members  of  the 
automobile  club  and  myself  decided  to  try  a  flight  to¬ 
gether.  At  the  last  moment  I  insisted  on  trying  the 
machine  alone  first.  The  aeroplane,  attached  by  a 
long  rope  to  two  automobiles,  rose  when  they  started, 
like  a  kite.  The  line  of  movement  was  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  when  the  apex  was  reached  the  aeroplane 
came  to  an  even  keel  and  rode  steadily,  with  a  slight 
rolling  motion,  as  if  it  were  riding  feathery  billows.  It 
was  exciting  and  rather  alarming,  but  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  dominated,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  floating,  easily  and  securely,  upon  the 
air.  I  was  just  becoming  used  to  the  rush  of  wind  past 
the  planes  and  through  the  braces  and  beginning  to 
look  down  at  the  automobiles  and  get  my  bearings  gen¬ 
erally,  when  there  came  a  crack  just  to  my  left  in  the 
rear  of  the  forward  set  of  planes.  A  wire  brace  had 
snapped.  One  wire  after  another  gave  way,  the  for¬ 
ward  planes  bent  upward,  and  the  machine,  losing  its 
buoyancy,  began  to  fall.  I  had  no  sensation  of  falling. 
In  the  few  moments  that  elapsed  between  the  breaking 
of  the  wires  and  striking  the  beach,  a  little  over  a 
hundred  feet  beneath,  I  watched  the  wires  snap,  the 
bamboo  frame  break,  heard  the  confused  shouting  of 
the  spectators,  and  then  came  the  sehsation  of  a 
tremendous  blow. 

One  cause  of  the  break  was  that  I  had  been  compelled 
to  use  iron  instead  of  steel  wire  in  construction  ;  another 
was  the  swift  air  current,  which  in  Florida,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  ground,  blows  at  a  greatly  accelerated 
speed.  It  was  into  this  swift  air  current  the  aeroplane 
sailed,  and  if  it  had  not  been  tied  fast  to  the  automo¬ 
biles,  it  might  have  risen  higher  without  collapsing. 
Here  was  a  defect  that,  obviously,  could  be  remedied 
by  building  of  stronger  material.  I  believe  that  when 
a  motor  and  propellers  are  added  to  this  aeroplane  it 
will  be  a  successful  dirigible  flying  machine. 

Public  Interest  in  the  Quest 

INTERESTING  as  all  flying-machine  experiments 
must  be  to  those  who  make  them,  from  the  point  of 
view  either  of  science  or  sport,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  requires  that  real  advances  in  the  art 
should  become  public  property  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
recently  began  to  raise  by  subscription  a  large  fund 
from  which  it  will  offer  a  prize  and  expend  money  for 
experimental  purposes.  Among  other  prizes  which  are 
now  awaiting  successful  “flyers”  are  the  following: 
“London  Daily  Mail,”  $50,000  for  a  flight  from  London 
to  Manchester  in  twenty-four  hours;  “The  Car,”  $2,625 
for  the  longest  distance  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1907;  Brooklands  Automobile  Racing  Club,  $12,500 
for  a  flight  of  three  miles;  Barnum  &  Bailey,  “$10,000 
and  an  engagement”;  Adams  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  the  Antoinette  engine,  $10,000; 
Ruinart  Pere  &  Fils,  $2,500  for  a  flight  across  the  En¬ 
glish  Channel ;  Paris  “Matin,”  $50,000  to  the  winners  of 
an  aerial  race  in  France  in  1908;  the  “  Deutsch- Arch¬ 
deacon,”  $10,000  to  the  first  aviator  who  flies  a  kilo¬ 
meter  in  a  closed  circuit. 

When  the  goal  of  aerial  locomotion  has  been  gained 
a  change  in  civilization  and  human  customs  will  take 
place  greater  than  that  brought  about  by  the  locomotive 
and  the  steamboat.  A  new  world,  the  sky,  will  be 
opened ;  a  new  point  of  view  will  be  given  to  the  painter 
and  the  poet,  and  there  will  be  an  awakening  to  a 
broader  and  closer  international  fellowship. 
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THE  ENDS  OF 

BY  RAYMOND 


THE  EARTH 

M.  ALDEN 


THE  stage  from  San  Luis  Obispo  brought  that 
day  only  a  single  passenger  bound  for  Ca- 
yucos,  a  trim  Jittle  woman  in  a  brown  veil, 
about  whom  the  driver  found  it  very  hard  to 
make  up  his  mind.  To  most  of  his  remarks, 
delicately  worded  so  as  to  give  an  opening  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whence  and  why  she  had  come,  she  replied 
by  questions.  Was  that  really  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sand-dunes?  and  what  kind  of  trees 
were  those  on  the  mountains  at  the  other  side?  All 
this  made  it  very  clear  that  she  was  a  stranger,  but 
nothing  more. 

When  they  had  passed  Morro  Village,  however,  and 
would  soon  be  at  Cayucos,  she  spoke  in  a  different  way, 
though  still  interrogatively. 

“Do  you  know  whereabouts  Barton  Hopkins’s  house 
is?” 

“Barton  Hopkins!”  the  driver  repeated.  “Are  you 
sure  you’ve  got  the  right  name?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “I’ve  got  the  name  all  right, 
and  he’s  somewhere  around  here,  but  perhaps  you’re 
not  acquainted  with  him.  I  think  likely  he  lives  some¬ 
where  outside  the  village.” 

“I  guess  if  I’m  not  acquainted  with  him  he’s  a  good 
ways  off  from  the  county  road,”  said  the  driver.  “But 
I  do  know  him,  ma’am;  only 
he  don’t  go  by  the  name  of 
Hopkins  around  here.  It’s  just 
Barton  he  calls  himself.  I 
shouldn’t  have  known  he  had 
any  other  name,  if  a  package 
hadn’t  come  for  him  once,  and 
he  let  on  to  me  that  he  was 
Barton  Hopkins.  But  I  never 
told  any  one  else;  if  a  man 
wants  to  give  a  piece  of  his 
name  the  go-by,  says  I,  whose 
business  is  it  but  his?  Is  he  a 
friend  of  yours,  ma’am?” 

“I  knew  him  in  the  East, 
and  I  want  to  find  him  now.” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  he  ain’t 
very  get-atable  just  at  present, 
ma’am.  He’s  taken  a  cabin  up 
above  one  of  these  canons — I’ll 
show  you  the  very  one,  in 
two  or  three  minutes — and  no- 
body’g  seen  him  for  quite  a 
spell.” 

“Why  not?” 

She  asked  it  so  peremptorily 
:hat  the  driver  turned  in  his 
seat  and  looked  at  her. 

“Well  —  you’re  a  stranger, 
ma’am.  Have  you  heard  any- 
:hing  about  the  Underground 
Line?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  it  runs  over  toward 
Santa  Margarita  from  this  coast 
country ;  we  crossed  it  a  while 
jack,  for  that  matter.  It’s  just 
i  trail,  you  understand  —  for 
;attle,  chiefly,  though  quite  a 
jack-train’s  been  known  to  go 
)ver  it,  when  there  was  busi- 
less  that  required  it.  Now  the 
nen  that  run  the  line — nobody 
slaims  to  know  just  who  they 
ire,  and  mostly  they  don’t  in- 
.erfere  with  anybody,  except 
hese  stray  cattle  that  don’t 
ieem  to  have  no  owners  for  the 
ime  being;  you  understand, 
na’am?” 

“Is  Mr.  Hopkins  one  of 
hem?” 

“Well,  you  see  I  told  you 
heir  names  aren’t  published, 
is  you  might  say;  but  if  you 
hould  ask  me  my  opinion,  I’d  say  no,  Barton  ain’t  one 
if  the  Line.  But  there  don’t  anybody  live  in  that  cabin 
vhere  he  is,  unless  they  want  him  to,  so  it  looks  as  if  he 
vas  doing  business  for  them  one  way  or  another.  The 
'lace  is  too  near  their  trail  to  suit  them  when  just 
grangers  is  in  it— folks  that  might  not  be  friendly. 
There  was  a  man  used  to  live  there,  and  he  was  warned 
°  get  out ;  found  a  note  stuck  up  on  his  door  one  day 
vhen  he  came  home.  But  he  stayed  right  on;  he  said 
t  was  none  of  their  business.  Maybe  'twasn’t,  but  it 
vas  his.” 

“What  happened?” 

The  driver  made  a  vague  gesture  with  his  free  hand, 
/don  t  know.  But  he’s  gone,  and  some  say  that  he’ll 
lever  have  a  funeral.  So  you  see,  ma’am,  why  any  one 
hat  lives  up  there  don’t  have  many  callers.” 

“Do  these  Underground  people  do  anything  besides 
teal  cattle?” 

It  was  strange  by  what  pointed  questions  the 


passenger  seemed  almost  to  compel  straightforward 
answers. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  the  driver,  “it  may  not  be  the 
same  parties,  but  there’s  a  general  idea  that  when  cat¬ 
tle  business  is  dull  they  sometimes  do  something  in 
the  way  of  dealing  in  goods  that  never  go  through  the 
formalities  of  the  custom  house.  Anyhow,  there’s  ves¬ 
sels  that  turn  in  here  and  come  to  anchor  out  beyond 
the  Morro  Rock,  and  there’s  a  good  cove  just  a  little 
piece  behind  us  that’s  handy  to  the  village  and  to  the 
trail;  so  it  all  looks  reasonable  enough,  though  /  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  It  ain’t  likely  to  happen 
much  more,  though,  they  tell  me.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  they’ve  had  some  kind  of  a  falling  out  with 
Cap’n  Tipton — he’s  the  Deputy  Collector.  Up  to  this 
time  it  looks  like  he  must  have  stood  right  in  with 
them,  but  now  they  tell  me  that  he’s  reported  things 
to  the  Collector  at  San  Luis,  and  he  ain’t  as  particular 
about  mentioning  names  as  might  be  thought  polite. 
So  it’s  very  likely  your  friend  Barton — you  said  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours,  did  you?” 

“I  said  I  knew  him  in  the  East.” 

‘Wes;  well,  it’s  very  likely  that,  even  supposing  he’s 
in  the  Underground,  hereafter  he’ll  strictly  confine  his 


interest  to  cattle.  And  that’s  a  very  respectable  busi¬ 
ness,  ma’am.  I  expect  if  we  was  ever  to  know  the 
names,  you’d  find  some  of  the  first  families  in  this 
county  among  ’em,  ma’am.” 

He  turned  again  in  his  seat,  to  give  his  hearer  the 
benefit  of  an  incipient  wink,  but  almost  immediately 
went  on: 

“Here’s  the  very  canon,  ma’am — the  one  that  this 
creek  comes  down  from.  Barton’s  cabin  is  up  there 
near  the  top  of  the  first  rid  -e,  in  a  little  clearing  back 
of  those  cypress  trees;  you  can  see  the  dark  line  of 
’em,  can’t  you?” 

“Wait!”  said  his  passenger.  “Just  stop  a  minute, 
will  you?  Did  you  say  this  cross-road  goes  right  up 
there?” 

“No,”  he  said,  pulling  in  the  horses,”  the  road  goes 
up  the  canon;  but  there’s  a  trail  from  it  to  the  cabin.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  get  out  here,  and  go  right  on  up. 
It’s  not  too  far  to  walk,  is  it?” 


‘‘Not  if  you’re  anything  of  a  walker.  But  do  you 
think  you  want  to  go  up  there  alone,  ma’am?” 
“There’s  nobody  to  hurt  a  woman,  is  there?” 

“Oh,  no,  no  danger  at  all;  but  it  might  be  sort  of 
lonesome.  ” 

“I  shouldn’t  mind  that.  Could  you  tell  me  where 
to  find  the  trail?” 

“Yes;  it  goes  right  up  from  the  end  of  a  little  foot¬ 
bridge  over  the  creek.  But  you’d  find  it  no  joke  to 
go  up  there  with  your  hand-bag.” 

“I’m  a  stout  climber,”  she  said.  “And  since  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  see  Barton  Hopkins,  and 
you  say  that’s  the  only  place  where  he’s  likely  to  be 
found,  I  think  I’d  rather  go  right  now.  I  can  pay  you 
here  for  my  trip  just  as  well,  can’t  I?” 

“Sure,”  said  the  driver.  He  jumped  down  and  came 
around  to  help  her  out  of  the  stage;  then,  as  she 
thanked  him  and  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  he  stood 
by  the  wheel  for  a  moment  gazing  after  her  in  won¬ 
derment  more  marked,  if  anything,  than  his  curiosity 
of  the  hour  before. 

The  woman  went  steadily  up  the  canon  road,  which 
at  first  was  unshaded  and  level,  but  which  presently 
began  to  climb  among  the  trees  as  the  canon  narrowed 
between  the  foot-hills.  On  each  side  of  her  now  was  a 

considerable  growth  of  chap¬ 
arral,  manzanita,  and  scrub- 
oak,  and  the  chaparral  was  all 
in  bloom  after  the  heavy  spring 
rains,  while  among  its  white 
blossoms  there  appeared  at  in¬ 
tervals  the  purple  of  the  wild 
lilac.  It  was  a  brilliant  day, 
and  the  sun  brought  out  the 
delicious  smells  of  the  woods. 
Now  and  then  she  sniffed  the 
unfamiliar  odors,  with  a  vague 
sense  of  alien  beauty  that  only 
made  this  strange  land  seem 
the  stranger.  She  was  now 
quite  out  of  sight  of  the  sea, 
but  its  voice  was  always  in  the 
background,  the  plashing  of 
the  separate  waves  having 
faded  into  an  even,  pervasive 
murmur,  which  seemed  to  sur¬ 
round  her  on  every  side  rather 
than  to  come  from  a  single 
direction.  Was  it  her  knowl¬ 
edge  that  this  was  the  voice  of 
the  Pacific — a  strange  ocean, 
always  before  far  distant  and 
related  to  mysterious  ancient 
lands— that  made  it  seem  so 
unlike  the  voice  of  the  other 
ocean  that  she  knew  so  well? 

There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  trail  that  led  up 
the  side  of  the  canon  in  zig¬ 
zag  fashion  from  the  little  foot¬ 
bridge.  She  pushed  into  it,  still 
at  a  good  pace,  and,  though  her 
breath  presently  began  coming 
a  little  hard,  she  did  not  really 
pause  for  rest  until  the  cabin 
was  in  sight.  It  stood  above 
her  in  a  bit  of  clearing ;  a  shab¬ 
by,  one-room  affair,  seeming  to 
lean  against  a  rough  chimney. 
There  was  no  smoke  coming 
from  the  chimney,  or  any  other 
sign  of  life  within. 

She  now  rested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  leaning  against  a  tree 
while  she  fully  recovered  her 
breath.  Then  she  went  on  to 
the  cabin  door  and  knocked. 
No  answer  coming,  she  tried 
the  latch,  and  the  door  opened 
easily.  Inside  it  was  pretty 
dark,  for  there  was  only  a  small  window  at  either  end. 
She  seated  herself  on  a  rawhide  chair  near  the  door,  and 
let  her  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  dimness.  The  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  cabin  were  no  better  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  exterior.  On  either  side  the  fireplace 
was  a  couch  or  bunk,  and  at  one  end  of  the  room  a  table 
bearing  some  dishes.  The  walls  wore  decorations  of  con¬ 
siderable  variety,  suggesting  that  successive  tenants  had 
not  disturbed  the  preferences  of  those  who  had  been 
before  them ;  gaudy  calendars  of  several  years,  a  group 
of  cigarette  pictures,  a  brilliant  lithograph  showing  a 
spiked  sun  sinking  into  a  purple  sea,  and— grotesquely 
out  of  place  in  its  serene  respectability— a  cracked 
cardboard  motto  saying:  “God  Bless  Our  Home.”  A 
man’s  coat  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  corner,  and  there 
were  other  signs  of  the  same  solitary  occupant. 

The  woman  sat  still  for  several  minutes,  her  hands 
lying  in  her  lap,  for  she  was  really  very  tired.  When 
she  arose,  it  was  to  begin  an  attack  upon  the  disordered 
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room.  A  dilapidated  broom  furnished  a  weapon,  and 
she  swept  the  dust  out  of  the  door  as  if  seven  evil 
spirits  went  out  with  it.  This  done,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  table.  By  the  time  the  cabin  had  been 
put  in  such  order  as  the  means  at  hand  permitted,  the 
daylight  was  beginning  to  lessen;  for  the  cypress  trees 
outside  shut  off  the  sun  even  before  it  went  behind  the 
foot-hills.  With  the  shadows  came  the  sudden  evening 
chill  of  the  coast  country,  and  the  woman  went  out  to 
find  some  wood  with  which  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the 
hearth.  When  she  came  in  with  it  she  was  shivering, 
whether  with  the  cold  or  a  new  sense  of  loneliness  it 
might  be  hard  to  say ;  and  she  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  draw  the  bolt  in 
the  door,  but  stopped  herself.  What 
right  had  she  to  shut  out  any  who 
might  claim  entrance? 

Her  next  task  was  to  see  if  any¬ 
thing  was  at  hand  for  supper,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  shelves  behind  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  result  was  that  a  half- 
hour  later  the  cabin  was  not  only 
brightly  lighted  by  the  leaping 
flames  "in  the  chimney,  but  was 
filled  with  odors  meet  for  a  hun¬ 
gry  man  to  smell,  such  as  it  would 
be  safe  to  suppose  it  had  not  known 
for  many  a  day.  It  was  at  just  this 
time  that  a  man’s  figure  emerged 
from  the  shadowed  trail  into  the 
clearing,  stopped  for  an  instant  in 
amazement,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
the  door. 

She  started — though  it  was  what 
she  had  been  waiting  for  all  the 
time — as  he  lifted  the  latch,  and 
then  quieted  herself  as  she  turned 
to  meet  him.  He  stood  still  on  the 
threshold— a  man  of  perhaps  thirty- 
five,  with  a  delicate  skin  that  re¬ 
fused  to  tan  even  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  which  now  glowed 
pink  in  the  firelight.  A  reddish 
beard  obscured  the  lines  of  his 
mouth. 

“Is  that  you,  Barton?” 
woman  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Is  that  you,  Lib?” 

“Yes,  it’s  me.”  She  came  nearer 
by  a  step  or  two.  “I  don’t  know 
as  you  want  me  here,  but  having 
come  so  far,  your  house  was  the 
only  place  I  could  feel  right  in.” 

“I” — he  found  difficulty  in  an¬ 
swering,  but  now  managed  to  close 
the  door  as  he  saw  that  the  draft 
made  the  fire  smoke.  “How  in  the 
world  did  you  get  here,  Lib?  It 
ieems’s  if  I  might  be  dreaming.” 

“No,  you  ain’t,”  she  answered. 

‘You’ll  shake  hands,  Barton,  just 
to  make  sure  I’m  not  a  spirit?” 

He  offered  his  hand  mechanically, 
withdrawing  it  at  once,  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  survey  of  her  face. 

“You  don’t  hold  any  grudge 
against  me,  then,  Lib?” 

She  did  not  answer  directly, 
but  began  gathering  up  some 
dishes  that  she  had  set  by  the 
hearth  to  keep  warm.  Then  she 
said:  “Are  you  ready  for  some 
supper?  I  guess  it’s  pretty  early, 
but  I  didn’t  have  any  dinner ;  I  only 
thought  of  it  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

He  hung  his  hat  on  a  nail,  and  came  over  to  the  table. 
“Yes,  I  can  eat  all  right,  but  I’d  rather  have  you  tell 
me  what  you’re  doing  here  and  how  you  got  here.”  _ 
“Well,”  she  said,  “if  I  should  go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that,  it  would  be  that  Uncle  Joe  died,  and  left 
me  his  farm.  That  was  in  the  fall.  And  I  sold  it  for 
three  hundred  dollars,  so’s  to  come  to  California.  I 
came  right  through  to  San  Francisco,  except  where  I 
had  to  change  cars,  and  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  of  it, 
all  things  considering.  Then  I  took  the  boat  down  to 
Port  Harford,  and  left  my  trunk  at  San  Luis  Obispo.” 
“Been  alone  all  the  time?” 

“Mostly.  I  won’t  deny  it  was  a  little  lonesome,  but 
I’ve  had  remarkable  good  luck.  And  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  will  last  me  home  again.” 

“Are  you  going  right  back?” 

She  paused  before  answering,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eyes.  “That  depends.  But  you  don’t  mind  my 
staying  here  while  I’m  making  up  my  mind,  do  you?” 

He  gave  a  short  laugh.  “Not  if  you  can  be  com¬ 
fortable.  It’s  not  much  of  a  lay-out.” 

“Are  you  getting  on  well  here,  Barton?” 

He  shifted  uneasily.  “How  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  whatever  you  mean.  Are  you  having  a  good 
time,  Barton?” 

“I  don’t  know’s  I’ve  ever  had  a  very  good  time,”  he 
said,  somewhat  sullenly;  “or  got  on  much,  either.” 

“I  ain’t  asking  just  from  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  put 
it  to  you  how  you’d  feel  about  coming  home.” 

He  started  a  little,  and  looked  at  her  much  as  if  she 
had  offered  to  strike  him. 

“You  needn’t  think  I’m  going  to  bother  you  about 
it,”  she  went  on.  “I  ain’t  very  sentimental,  you  know; 
sometimes  I’ve  thought  I  wasn’t  sentimental  enough. 
But  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  thinking  since  you  went  away, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  if  I  got  a  chance  to  find  out 
just  how  you  were  getting  on,  and  you  weren’t  pretty 
much  satisfied,  I’d  just  put  it  to  you  whether  you 
mightn’t  do  well  to  come  back.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about,  Lib,” 
he  said  impetuously. 

“Yes  I  do.  I’m  going  careful  enough.  And  before 
we  say  anything  more  I  want  to  tell  you  about  her." 

He  "gave  the  same  startled,  avoiding  look.  “About 
who?” 
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“Her;  vou  know;  the  woman.  .I’ve  been  to  see  her 
— in  San  Francisco.” 

“To  see  her?  Good  God!” 

“Yes;  don’t  get  excited,  Barton.  I  didn’t  go  to  get 
up  a  quarrel  or  anything  of  that  sort.  You  see  I  never 
did  really  hate  her,  the  way  some  women  might;  but  I 
did  have  a  kind  of  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  besides, 
I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  she  was  really  through 
with  you.  It  was  Tom  Simmons  that  helped  me.  You 
remember  him,  don’t  you?  He’s  been  in  San  Francisco 
this  good  while,  just  writing  home  when  he  got  hard 
up  and  needed  money ;  so  his  folks  gave  me  his  address, 


and  he  came  right  around  to  see  me  when  I  sent  word 
to  him ;  seemed  to  be  real  glad  to  see  somebody  from 
home.  Then  I  found  he’d  seen  you  when  you  was  in 
the  city,  and  what  was  more,  he  knew  her,  too;  so  I 
was  pretty  lucky.  I  made  him  promise  to  take  me  to 
see  her,  though  he  didn’t  want  to  at  first.  You  don  t 
mind  my  telling  you  about  it,  do  you?” 

Barton  shook  his  head.  She  had  now  seated  herself 
opposite  him  at  the  table,  and  the  family  meal  had  thus 
strangely  begun. ' 

“Well,  we  went  to  one  of  those  shooting  galleries, 
where  they  have  rabbits  and  things  jumping  by  ma¬ 
chinery  across  the  back  of  the  room,  and  machines  to 
tell  your  fortune,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else;  and  the 
girl  was  at  the  counter  taking  money  from  the  men, 
and  helping  them  to  have  a  good  time.  She  was  real 
pretty,  I  could  see  that  right  away,  but  there  was 
something  about  her  that  I  don’t  believe  I’d  ever  have 
really  liked,  no  matter  where  I  saw  her.  Tom  told  her 
I’d  like  to  speak  with  her  alone,  and  she  went  into  the 
little  office  with  me.  And  I  said:  ‘Are  you  the  girl 
that  came  in  a  schooner  to  Castine  three  years  ago,  and 
stayed  there  at  Cap’n  Bostrom’s  for  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer?’  And  she  didn’t  deny  it.  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘I  m 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  the  wife  of  the  man  you  came  back  West 
with.’  Then  she  flared  up,  supposing  I’d  come  to  make 
some  sort  of  a  scene  with  her,  but  I  explained  to  her 
right  away  that  I  hadn’t,  and  I  told  her  the  verse  about 
not  casting  the  first  stone,  you  know,  but  I  don’t  think 
she  knew  it.  Then  I  said:  ‘All  I’ve  come  to  ask  you 
now  is,  whether  you  think  my  husband  still  cares  for 
you?’  And  she  said:. ‘Not  unless  he’s  even  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  take  him  for.’  I  suppose  you  don’t  mind, 
now,  hearing  just  exactly  what  she  said. 

“Well,  I  can’t  tell  it  all,  anyway;  only  I  remember 
that  she  looked  down  on  me — and  she  certainly  was  a 
fine  big  woman — and  said:  ‘Your  husband’s  a  good  boy, 
honey  ;  a  lot  too  good  for  this  country,’  she  said.  And 
I  thanked  her,  ar  t  old  Tom  I  was  ready  to  go.  She 
invited  us  to  sta  nger,  but  Tom  seemed  about  as 
anxious  to  take  n  f  as  I  was  to  leave;  and  he  said  as 
we  came  away:  'loo  you  know,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  this  is 
the  nearest  place  hell  that  you  can  buy  a  ticket  to?’ 
So  then  he  told  how  to  find  you,  of  course,  and  I 
came  on  as  soor.  as  there  was  a  boat  going;  and  here 


I  am.  I  don’t  know  just  what  you’re  doing,  or  how 
well  you  like  it,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I’ve  fol¬ 
lowed  you  up  to  make  you  any  bother.  But  I  just  put 
it  to  you,  as  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do,  if  you  wouldn’t 
like  to  think  about  coming  home?” 

He  looked  across  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said  slowly: 

“I  suppose  you  know  you  could  get  a  divorce,  Lib?” 
“Oh,  yes.  I’ve  had  some  lawyers  take  it  up  with 
me,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  have  dropped  remarks; 
but  I  told  them  all  I  was  just  as  free  as  I  wanted  to  be, 
and  that  you  might  be  back  any  day,  for  that  matter. 

There  was  a  summer  boarder  that 
stopped  to  look  at  me  one  day  as 
she  was  going  by,  and,  when  I  came 
out  to  see  if  she  wanted  anything  in 
the  store,  she  told  me  she  was  pity¬ 
ing  my  pathetic  state.  ‘Pathetic?’ 
says  I.  ‘I  suppose  you  mean  be¬ 
cause  my  husband’s  been  away  so 
long.  He  went  out  West  for  his 
fortune,  when  it  was  hard  times, 
and  he  knew  I  could  get  on  all  right 
with  the  store.  But  there’s  two  or 
three  women  in  this  town  that  their 
husbands  stayed  at  home  and  let 
them  work  for  ’em;  if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  pathetic  sights,  go  and  call 
on  them.’  I  suppose  it  was  just 
pride  that  made  me  talk  that  way ; 
but  it  never  did  anybody  any  harm. 
And  I  tell  the  folks  all  the  big 
stories  I  hear  about  California, 
as  if  it  had  gold  lumps  sticking 
up  everywhere  in  the  ground.  I 
guess  maybe  you  thought  that  way 
yourself,  a  little,  when  you  first 
came  out.  Do  you  like  California, 
Barton?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  great 
country,  Lib.  You  haven’t  any 
idea  how  it  gets  hold  of  you.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  have.  But  I 
can  see  that  it’s  wonderful  enough. 

I  thought  to-day,  when  I  was  driv¬ 
ing  along  in  the  stage,  seeing  the 
ocean  on  one  side  and  these  hills  on 
the  other,  with  the  sunshine  just 
laid  thick  on  everything,  like  mo¬ 
lasses,  instead  of  the  maple  sirup 
kind  of  sunshine  we  have  down  East 
— I  said  to  myself  then  that  I  knew 
just  how  you’d  care  for  it  all,  just 
as  I  said  when  I  saw  her  up  in  San 
Francisco  that  I  knew  how  you’d 
been  carried  away  with  her.  She 
was  sort  of  rich  and  warm  and  big, 
like  California ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
I’m  just  like  the  State  of  Maine  by 
the  side  of  her,  and  Barton  never 
did  like  our  climate ;  he  always  cared 
for  bright,  pretty  things  more  than 
most  of  us.  So  I  said  to  myself,  it’s 
no  wonder  at  all.” 

Barton  had  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  upon  them ;  now 
something  very  like  a  sob  seemed 
to  shake  his  frame.  He  had  hardly 
supposed  that  his  wife  could  for¬ 
give  him ;  now  he  knew  that  she  had 
done  far  more — she  had  understood 
him. 

“But  there’s  two  sides  to  every¬ 
thing,”  her  steady,  prosaic  voice 
went  on.  “You’ve  found  it  so  with 
her— she  didn’t  last,  after  all;  and  I  have  an  idea  you 
might  find  the  new  country  seem  the  same  way. 
Some  time  you’d  sort  of  hark  back  to  the  town,  and 
the  store,  and  a  fire  in  the  coal  stove  with  a  northeast 
wind  blowing,  and  me  getting  supper— oh,  I  know 
they  won't  ever  seem  like  the  things  you  dreamed 
about  when  you  was  young,  but  they’d  sort  of  stay  b) 
you  more,  like  plain  victuals  and  drink.” 

She  had  now  given  utterance  to  all  that  she  hac 
carefully  thought  out  in  her  plan  for  stating  the  cast 
to  her  husband.  Having  done  so,  she  rose  and  begar 
clearing  off  the  table.  For  a  time  there  was  no  sounc 
save  that  of  the  dishes.  Barton  keeping  his  seat  anc 
gazing  steadily  at  the  floor.  A  falling  chunk  in  thi 
fireplace  at  last  seemed  suddenly  to  rouse  him,  and  hi 
started  up,  looking  at  his  watch  as  he  did  so. 

“I’d  forgotten  what  time  it  was  getting  to  be,”  h< 
said.  “I’m  late— I  have  to  be  going,  Lib.” 

“Going  where?”  She  shut  her  lips  tightly. 

“Down  the  road  a  little  way.  I— there’s  some  bust 
ness  I’ve  got  on  hand.  It  may  take  me  a  good  part  o 
the  night,  and  I  don’t  exactly  like  to  leave  you  hen 
alone;  but  there’s  nothing  for  you  to  be  afraid  of,  an( 

I  can’t  go  back  on  my  word.” 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  she  said.  “But,  Barton — I  didn 
like  something  that  the  stage-driver  said,  when  I  wa 
asking  about  your  house.  Are  you  in  with  bad  mei 
that  will  get  you  into  trouble  before  you  know  it?” 

His  face  flushed  at  the  question. 

“What  are  bad  m'en?  Was  my  grandfather  a  ba< 
man— and  yours,  too,  for  that  matter,  doing  the  sor 
of  business  they  did  on  the  coast  of  Maine? 

“I  don’t  know,  Barton.  It  ain’t  for  me  to  say.  Bu 
times  have  changed  since  then.” 

He  laughed  a  little.  “Not  in  California,  I  guess 
Anyhow,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  m  not  in  busines 
for  myself;  I’m  just  working  for  other  men  for  a  while 
and  getting  the  first  good  pay  I  ever  had  in  my  life 
It  won’t  last  long,  anyhow;  this  may  be  my  last  jot 
I  shall  come  back  before  morning,  Lib;  and  I’ll  brin; 
you  in  some  more  wood  before  I  go.” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  busied  herself  again  abou 
the  room,  while  he  went  out  for  the  wood  and  came  i 
to  pile  it  by  the  hearth. 

“Good-night,  Lib.” 
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‘I  don’t  know 
'  Whose  shack 


“Good-night,  Barton.” 

They  had  scarcely  said  more  than  that,  even  in  the 
old  days.  But  when  the  door  had  shut  behind  him, 
and  she  realized  that  she  was  to  be  left  alone  in  this 
wilderness,  she  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  have  another 
word  from  him.  She  Hung  open  the  door  and  called 
after  him. 

“What  is  it,  Lib?”  The  daylight  was  now  quite 
gone,  but  there  was  a  half-moon,  now  somewhat  past 
the  zenith,  and  the  clearing  was  lighted  by  it  so  that 
she  saw  him  turning  back  from  the  entrance  to  the 

trail. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something,  Barton.  You’ll  think 
it’s  queer,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  want  to  ask  you, 
when  you  saw  the  table  set  to-night,  and  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing,  and  supper  waitihg  for  you,  didn’t  it  seem  real 
good  to  you,  just  for  a  minute?  Didn’t  it  make  you 
think  of  the  old  times  in  our  house  on  the  Bay?” 

He  hesitated ;  to  such  a  woman  one  could  not  lie. 
“Yes,  Lib,  I  guess  it  did.  I’m  certain  it  did.  Is 
that  all  you  want?” 

“Yes,  that’s  all. ” 

Turning  back  into  the  cabin,  she  threw  herself  on 
one  of  the  bunks,  realizing  for  the  first  time  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  day  had  tired  her.  Before  she  knew  that 
she  was  drowsy  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

A  loud  knock  on  the  door  roused  her,  and  she  sat 
up,  for  an  instant  too  startled  to  know  where  she  was. 
Then  she  went  forward  and  opened  the  door  somewhat 
tremblingly.  Two  men  stood  there — one  of  them  slight 
and  elderly,  the  other  a  bluff  stout  person  of  barely 
middle  age.  Her  worst  fears  subsided  at  once,  for 
they  had  none  of  the  look  of  ruffians,  though  she 
caught  the  gleam  of  a  six-shooter  in  the  belt  of  the 
younger. 

“I’m  looking  for  Mr.  Barton,”  said  the  younger  man 
abruptly,  though  removing  his  hat. 

She  hesitated  a  single  instant.  Then: 
any  Mr.  Barton  around  here.” 

“Are  you  sure?  ’  he  asked  ironically, 
do  you  call  this,  then?” 

“My  husband’s — Mr.  Hopkins’.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“He  went  to  the  village,  and  hasn’t  come  home  yet.” 
“I  don’t  suppose  you’d  mind,  ma’am,  if  I  took  a  look 
inside — just  so’s  to  admire  your  furniture,  et  cc/cra  ?’’ 

She  made  way  for  him  to  pass  her,  and 
remained  facing  his  companion. 

“Do  you  know  the  country  around  here 
very  well?”  he  asked  her. 

“Not  so  very;  we  haven’t  lived  here 
long.  We’re  from  the  East.” 

“Is  there  any  other  house  near  here?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Not  any  nearer 
than  the  next  canon,  I  guess.” 

The  younger  man  now  reappeared, 
showing  some  disgust.  “It’s  no  use,” 
he  said,  “for  you  to  try  any  game  on  us. 

He’ll  get  a  darned  sight  rougher  handling 
from  some  other  folks  than  he  will  from 
us.” 

“Not  so  fast,  Bob,”  said  the  other.  “I 
reckon  you’ve  got  the  wrong  shack  this 
time.  You  said  yourself  you  hadn’t  been 
up  here  for  six  years,  and  that  wasn’t  by 
moonlight.  This  family’s  only  been  here 
a  short  time,  and  you  know  well  enough 
the  man  you  want  hasn’t  any  woman 
around.” 

The  other  shook  his  head.  “I  wouldn’t 
bet  on  this  ‘family,’  ”  he  said  scornfully. 

“But  I’ll  admit  there’s  nothing  doing  at 
present.” 

Slowly  they  moved  away.  She  watched 
them  disappear  into  the  shadows  above 
the  cabin,  as  if  perhaps  looking  for  the 
trail  leading  across  to  the  next  canon, 
and  meantime  strained  every  nerve  to 
hear  what  they  might  be  saying.  A  single 
sentence  came  floating  back. 

“If  Tipton  had  come  with  us  instead  of 
in  the  revenue  cutter,  we’d  know  better 
where  we’re  at.” 

Tipton  !  Where  had  she  heard  the  name 
before?  It  was  only  after  a  moment  that 
she  could  remember;  then  the  stage- 
driver's  words  about  the  Underground 
people  and  the  Deputy  Collector  came  to 
mind.  Why  in  the  world  had  she  not 
repeated  them  to  Barton?  If  she  had 
thought  of  it,  to  be  sure,  she  would  have 
hesitated  to  let  him  see  how  much  she 
knew.  Yet  now,  if  he  had  any  idea  of 
what  was  on  foot  to-night,  it  might  make 
a  difference. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes  she  sat  in  the 
little  chair  before  the  fire,  thinking  hard. 

Then  she  rose  as  briskly  as  if  there  had 
come  a  new  summons,  and  began  putting 
her  few  possessions  back  into  her  little 
bag.  It  might  be  that  they  would  never 
find  it  well  to  return  to  that  cabin.  With 
her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  she 
turned  for  an  instant  and  gave  the  fire- 
lighted  room  a  sweeping  glance,  as  one  does  in  taking 
leave  of  home.  Then  she  shut  the  door  behind  her  and 
hurried  into  the  trail. 

The  moon  was  now  dipping  close  to  the  ridge,  but  it 
gave  light  enough  to  see  the  trail  with  little  difficulty. 
She  had  reached  the  canon  road  before  she  realized  it, 
and  indeed  at  an  extraordinary  pace ;  for  her  thoughts 
were  surging  so  fast  that  they  seemed  almost  to  push 
her  along  before  them.  Now  she  turned  instinctively 
toward  the  left — that  is,  toward  the  sea,  and  after  the 
road  had  made  another  turn,  in  following  the  creek, 
the  broad  western  sky  opened  up  for  her,  and  the 
moon,  no  longer  having  to  break  through  the  trees, 
flooded  the  road  ahead.  Then,  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
she  came  out  into  the  open  spaces  below  the  foot-hills. 
Once  at  the  junction  with  the  county  road,  however, 
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she  had  a  new  sense  of  helplessness.  In  which  direc¬ 
tion  should  she  go?  There  was  only  one  clue.  The 
stage-driver  had  spoken  of  a  cove  this  side  of  Morro 
Village,  as  the  place  where  the  smugglers  landed  their 
goods  from  the  vessels,  and  from  the  stolen  word  about 
the  revenue  cutter  she  believed  that  to-night’s  work 
was  of  that  character,  rather  than  in  the  way  of  steal¬ 
ing  cattle.  Yet  how  small  was  the  chance  that  she 
could  find  the  cove,  or,  finding  it,  discover  Barton  in 
time!  Since  it  was  the  only  plan  she  could  think  of, 
however,  she  was  not  long  in  deciding  to  make  the 
effort. 

For  a  time  she  followed  the  stage-road  toward  the 
south;  then,  as  it  bent  away  from  the  shore,  she  crossed 
a  low  sand  dune  and  reached  the  beach  itself.  The  tide 
was  low,  and  a  broad  hard  stretch  of  sand,  such  as 
could  easily  have  been  used  for  driving,  made  fast 
walking  easy.  Beyond  the  sand  were  occasional  rocks 
where  the  water  broke  into  perpetual  foam,  but  the 
night  was  windless,  and  the  sea  for  the  most  part 
seemed  quite  at  peace.  The  wet  sand  just  left  by 
the  ebbing  waves  showed  a  glint  from  the  moon¬ 
light,  which  now  came  almost  horizontally  across  the 
water. 

A  mile  out  from  shore  the  dark  outline  of  the  Morro 
Rock  could  be  seen  standing  out  of  the  water  like  a 
derelict  Gibraltar;  and  just  at  the  edge  of  it  the  woman 
thought — but  could  not  be  sure  of  herself — that  she  saw 
the  masts  of  a  vessel.  She  could  note  all  these  things 
while  still  walking  swiftly,  and  as  she  did  so  she  began 
to  seem  to  herself  a  part  of  some  strange  story,  rather 
than  of  commonplace  reality — walking  here  in  this  eerie 
light,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  world. 

Presently  the  shore  bent  outward  again,  forming  a 
tiny  promontory,  and  to  save  time  she  kept  straight 
ahead,  leaving  the  water  and  climbing  a  dune  on  the 
other  side  of  which  she  ought  to  find  the  shore  line 
again.  Her  hand-bag,  though  small,  was  beginning  to 
be  decidedly  heavy,  and  she  had  some  thought  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  better  time.  But 
when  she  had  crossed  the  dune  she  suddenly  guessed 
that  she  was  near  the  end  of  her  journey. 

She  was  looking  down  on  the  southern  end  of  a  little 
cove.  Its  circling  beach  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
approach  from  the  sea  was  free  fromVocks.  There  on 
the  sand,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  lay  a  surf- 


boat,  almost  deserted  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  near 
it  was  a  little  group  of  men.  Of  course,  she  could  not 
see  whether  Barton  was  among  them,  but  she  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  would  at  least  be  friends,  and  pushed  on 
without  giving  herself  time  for  thoughts  that  might 
have  frightened  her. 

He  saw  her  approaching,  when  she  was  still  some 
fifty  yards  away,  and  ran  toward  her,  instantlv  guess¬ 
ing,  rather  than  seeing,  who  she  was.  He  might  well 
have  been  forgiven  for  being  both  angry  and  ashamed 
that  she  should  have  followed  him  here;  but  she  gave 
him  no  time  to  say  so. 

“I  have  things  to  tell  you,”  she  said.  And  she  de¬ 
scribed  the  two  men  who  had  come  to  die  cabin,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  sentence  about  Tipton  and  the  revenue  cutter. 
It  was  clear  from  Barton's  face  that  he  did  not  think 


the  news  trivial.  lie  called  to  Captain  Weber  to  join 
them. 

Captain  Weber  had  been  a  gentleman  in  his  younger 
days,  and  even  now  considered  himself  a  gentleman 
adventurer;  so  he  knew  how  to  meet  a  lady  without 
being  awkward  about  it.  He  questioned  her  keenly, 
and  was  as  clearly  impressed  as  Barton  had  been.  It 
seemed  from  their  talk  that  the  coming  of  the  trouble 
was  not  altogether  unexpected,  but  that  they  had  hoped 
to  get  their  work  over  in  time.  They  had  been  at 
Morro  Village,  making  arrangements  for  disposing  of 
their  goods,  and  were  waiting  for  the  lighter  which 
was  to  start  shoreward  from  the  vessel  when  the  moon 
set.  Now,  with  Tipton  and  the  cutter  expected  by 
water,  and  the  inspectors  working  on  shore,  there  was 
evidently  no  time  to  lose. 

“We’ll  have  to  give  up  the  job  this  time,  Barton,” 
said  the  Captain,  “and  be  getting  right  off.  And  you, 
old  man,  had  better  give  your  cabin  a  wide  berth  for  a 
good  spell.  They’re  evidently  laying  for  you.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  come  right  on  with  us  to 
’Frisco.  The  folks  at  the  village  will  be  glad  to  look 
after  your  wife.  ” 

“If  my  husband  is  going  to  San  Francisco,”  said 
Elizabeth  promptly,  “I  should  like  to  go  along. 
There  is  no  place  here  where  I  want  to  stay.” 

The  Captain  hesitated  an  instant.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“we  should  be  greatly  honored,  of  course,  if  we  could 
make  you  comfortable.  We’re  not  a  bad  lot,  Mrs. 
Barton,  even  if  we  don’t  keep  exactly  square  with 
Uncle  Sam.  But  you’d  have  to  put  up  with  plain 
seaman’s  fare.” 

“I  guess  I’d  do  as  well  as  I’ve  done  going  to  Key 
West  and  Cuba  on  my  brother-in-law’s  vessel,”  she 
said  confidently. 

“Well,  the  fact  is” — the  Captain  turned  to  Barton — 
“it  might  be  the  safest  thing  all  round.  They  might 
make  trouble  for  her  on  shore,  now  that  they’ve  seen 
her  at  your  place.  Unless  you  know  something  better 
for  her  to  do.  You  fix  it  up  between  you,  while  I  look 
after  the  boat.  One  thing’s  certain,  whatever  you  say 
we’ll  stand  by;  for  if  it  wasn’t  for  Mrs.  Barton  we 
might  all  be  boarding  at  Uncle  Sam’s  hotel  before  long.  ” 

So  he  left  them,  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman  as 
well  as  of  a  captain  of  hazardous  enterprises.  Barton 
was  still  silent.  His  wife  touched  his  coat-sleeve. 

“It’s  just  for  you  to  say  what  I’ll  do,” 
she  said.  “If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me, 
or  don’t  want  to  come  back  home,  I’m 
not  afraid  to  go  to  the  village  overnight, 
and  I  can  go  back  to-morrow  just  the  way 
I  came.  I’ve  no  call  to  stay  any  longer 
in  California.  And  you  needn’t  be  afraid 
that  the  officers  would  get  anything  out 
of  me  to  do  you  any  harm.  But  if  you’ll 
go  home,  then  we’ll  go  to  San  Francisco 
together  in  this  vessel,  that  seems  to  be 
sent  here  just  as  if  it  was  meant  to  take 
us  off.  I’ve  got  my  return  ticket  East 
here  in  my  clothes,  and  money  enough 
to  get  one  for  you,  too,  if  you  haven’t. 
So  I’ll  do  whatever  you  say.” 

He  looked  down  at  her  upturned  face, 
still  silent,  feeling,  rather  than  seeing, 
the  long  sweep  of  coast  lying  in  the 
purple  and  yellow  light  of  the  low- 
hanging  moon,  and  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  Pacific  all  around  him — the  voice  that 
had  so  laid  hold  of  him  with  its  witching 
bigness  and  freedom.  At  the  same  time 
he  tried  to  think  just  what  he  should  be 
returning  to,  if  he  went  back  to  Eliza¬ 
beth:  a  little  pent-up  town  on  the  New 
England  coast,  where  the  sea  seemed  to 
be  forever  driving  one  indoors  instead  of 
inviting  by  its  friendliness  and  charm. 
Yet  it  was  the  town  where  he  had  wooed 
this  woman,  and  where  she  had  been 
waiting  for  him. 

“Well,  how  is  it,  old  man?”  called  the 
Captain. 

Barton  turned  to  her  and  touched  her 
hand.  “Come on,  Lib,”  he  said.  “I  guess 
we’d  better  go.” 

The  boat  was  ready,  and  the  men  lifted 
Elizabeth  into  it  that  she  might  not  be 
wet.  Then  Barton  and  the  Captain  took 
their  seats,  and  the  regular  dip  and  push 
of  the  oars  was  soon  drowning  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  though 
on  the  rocks  in  either  direction  the  end¬ 
less  roar  of  the  water  sounded  in  the 
background.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  vessel  before  the  moon  had 
set,  but  they  would  signal  the  lighter 
and  send  her  to  her  wharf  at  Cayucos — 
where  she  was  known  as  an  eminently 
respectable  craft,  doing  business  with 
Port  Harford.  Now  the  moon  rested  on 
the  water’s  edge,  for  the  sea  was  wonder¬ 
fully  free  from  fog ;  then  it  flattened  out 
for  an  instant,  as  if  to  save  itself  from 
sinking,  and  disappeared.  The  stars  were 
so  bright  that  the  outline  of  the  coast 
range  was  still  distinct  to  those  looking  shoreward ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  this  was  shut  off  by  the  huge  black¬ 
ness  of  Morro  Rock,  as  they  passed  behind  it  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  lights  of  the  vessel. 

Two  hours  later  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Alicia 
rounded  Pacho  Point,  and,  passing  Morro  Village, 
threw  its  searchlight  into  the  little  cove;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  came  quietly  down  the  shore  road  a 
little  group  of  deputies  who  knew  the  time  when  the 
work  of  the  Underground  should  be  in  progress.  But 
their  men  were  not  there ;  the  lighter  was  safe  at  its 
moorings  five  miles  away;  Morro  Village  was  wrapped 
in  innocent  slumber;  and  the  turning  tide,  conspiring 
with  the  voyagers,  who  were  now  moving  steadily 
northward,  had  washed  their  very  footprints  from  the 
darkened  beach. 
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‘TAINTED  NEWS” 


Corporations  and  large  business  interests  employ  “publicity  agents,”  “press 
bureaus,”  and  subsidized  Washington  correspondents.  The  purpose  of  these 
is  to  get  into  the  news  columns  of  papers  all  over  the  country  matter  favor¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  corporation.  Very  often  the  newspapers  are  deceived 
and  print  this  matter  in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  legitimate  news 


I.— THE  SUBSIDIZED  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
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Compromise  in  the 
Boston  Gas  Adair. 


Rales  Will  Be  as  Low  as 
Can-Re  Afiorded. 


'HE  Standard  Oil 
Company,”  said 
the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in 
the  report  it  issued  the 
other  day,  “buys  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  many  news- 

-  - .....  papers,  which  it  fills  not 

\  5  __ - _  -]  with  advertisements,  but 

with  reading  matter  pre¬ 
pared  by  agents  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  paid 
for  at  advertising  rates 
as  ordinary  news.  The 
assumption  is  that  this 
literature  furnishes  many 
of  the  ideas  touching  the 
great  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  public  by  the 
company.” 

This-  charge  is  opJh  to 
the  objection  that  specifications  are  not  furnished. 
Doubtless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
supply  the  details  when  occasion  arises.  As  a  histor- 
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pDra^n-Oul  litigation  Js 
Ntw  Near  Us  End. 


Tainted  news  paid  for  by 
the  Boston  gas  interests 


to  the  new  order  many  corporations  and  large  business 
interests  have  been  unable  to  break  away  from  the 
ancient  tradition  of  stealth.  Recognizing  that  they 
can  no  longer  deal  direct  with  the  law-maker,  nor 
yet  with  the  next  force  behind  the  law-maker,  the 
party  boss,  these  interests  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  individual  citizen;  but  they 
have  considered  it  wise  to  make  their  appeal 
in  disguise,  by  subterfuge,  using  methods 
devious  and  gumshod.  But  the  farther-seeing 
have  made  the  appeal  openly  and  frankly. 

For  example,  when  a  rival  telephone  com¬ 
pany  sought  a  franchise  in  New  York,  both 
companies  cast  away  stealth,  and  frankly  used 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  New  York  papers. 

The  old  company,  in  half-pages  and  large 
type,  told  the  disadvantages  of  a  dual  tele¬ 
phone  system ;  the  new  company  used  the 
same  means  to  tell  how  much  it  would 
do  for  the  public  if  the  city  would  grant 
a  franchise. 


This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  matter  was  printed 
in  the  manner  required  by  the  contract,  in  the  Spring- 
field  “Union,”  the  Haverhill  “Gazette,”  the  Lynn 
“Item,”  and  various  other  Massachusetts  newspapers. 
The  article,  of  course,  was  calculated  to  make  voters 

believe  that  the  Gas  Com- 


lNews ”  at  a  Dollar  a  Line 


ical  matter,  in  the  course  of  these  articles,  the  relations 
between  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Malcolm  Jen¬ 
nings,  and  certain  Ohio  newspapers  will  be  told.  The 
Standard  has  many  ways  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
among  which  the  maintenance  of  a  well-known  press 
agent  at  26  Broadway,  New  York,  is  merely  the  most 
obvious. 


Influencing  Public  Opinion  at  Its  Sources 


THIS  practise  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  transition  stage  in  the  attitude  of  corpor¬ 
ations  toward  public  opinion.  The  corporation  is  not  an 
outcast,  and  business  is  not  unclean.  No  enlightened 
community  will,  for  any  length  of  time  beyond  the 
period  of  a  hysterical  spasm,  take  the  position  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  against  “business.”  Business 
touches  intimately  and  con- 


'T'HIS  was  an  example  of  a  frank,  direct,  and 
legitimate  use  of  the  press  by  large  cor¬ 
porations  to  influence  public  opinion  primar¬ 
ily  and  legislation  ultimately.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
of  Boston  and  the  Public  Franchise  League 
of  that  city  were  at  strife  concerning  a  gas 
statute  pending  in  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Gas  interests  sent  out  to  the  daily  papers 
of  the  .State  an  article  supporting  their  side 
of  the  fight.  Accompanying  the  article  was 
a  letter  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  for  a  reading-matter  ad. 
to  be  used  in  your  paper.  It  is  understood  that  this  will 
be  set  as  news  matter ,  in  news  type ,  with  a  news  head , 
and  without  advertising  marks  of  any  sort.  .  .  .  Please  send 
your  bill  at  the  lowest  net  cash  rates  to  the  undersigned.” 


Circular 
Smith,  a 


tinuously  the  daily  life  of 
the  community.  Of  the 
lives  of  nine-tenths  of  so¬ 
ciety  it  is  the  largest  inter¬ 
est.  In  making  society’s 
laws  business  is  entitled  to 
the  same  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration  as  are  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  education  or  religion. 

In  the  past,  business  has 
sought  its  ends  by  short 
cuts  which  will  never  again 
be  tolerated.  To  secure 
legislation  which  should 
hasten  its  purposes,  and  to 
forestall  hindering  laws,  it 
maintained  the  lobby.  But 
the  lobbyists,  the  Andy 
Hamiltons,  and  the  “yellow 
dog”  funds  are  gone.  Pass¬ 
ing  rapidly,  too,  are  the 
next  means  by  which  busi¬ 
ness  sought  what  it  consid¬ 
ered  its  rightful  preponder¬ 
ance  in  law-making  —  the 
campaign  contribution. 
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PAPERS  SERVED  BY 

% Oilliam  TOo/ff  Smith,  Dtewspapor  Correspondent ,  “Washington, 


2.  C. 


City. 


Mobile — 


Population. 

{ C  ensus  1900.) 

ALABAMA. 

. 38,000 . Register. 


Paper 


California. 

Oakland . .  67.000 . Enquirer 

san  Jose .  .  22,500 . Mercury. 


Colorado  Springs. 

Cripple  Creek . 

Deauville . - . 


Colorado. 

.  21,000 . .Gazette-Telegraph. 

.  i 0,000 . Times, 

13,000...  Herald-Democrat. 


nsomo . 

Meriden . 

New  Haven . 

Waterbary . 

Winsted . — 


C-ONNFCTTCU  1 

.  13  000. .....Sentinel. 

. .  24.000 . Record. 

. .ios.ooo . Union. 

. jo, 000 . Democrat. 

.  10,000 . Citizen. 


Wilmington.. 


A  ugnsta . 


Delaware. 

.  77,000  Journal  Daily  . 

Sun  (Weekly;. 

CilvORG’ A. 

.  40,000 Herald. 


Danville. 

Decatur. 


The  New  Way 


Illinois. 

. . .  17.000 . Democrat. 

. .  . .  . Review. 

Joliet . .  30.000 . Republican. 

Moline  18.000 . Dispatch, 

Peoria .  57,0*10....  Star. 

Rockford.  .  .  ■  000 . Republic. 

Springfield  .  .  ;  otto...  -Stale  Register. 


DUT  business  must  be 
•*-*  heard — it  must  have  its 
day  in  court;  and  with  its 
two  main  reliances  passing, 
there  is  to  be  witnessed  to¬ 
day  this  interesting  transi¬ 
tion.  Business,  deprived  of 
its  old  reliances,  is  feeling 
its  way  toward  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  public  opin¬ 
ion.  The  “General  Solici¬ 
tor”  in  large  corporations 
is  no  longer  a  man  skilled 
in  manipulating  Legisla¬ 
tures;  no  longer  is  he  se¬ 
lected  because  he  is  in  hail- 
fellow-well-met  cahoots  with 
the  party  boss ;  he  is  less  and 
less  one  skilled  in  the  law ; 
more  and  more  is  he  a 
man  who  understands  the 
art  of  keeping  his  client 
square  with  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

In  adjusting  themselves 


INDIANA. 

Anderson . -  .  21,000 . Herald. 

\A fa vette . 1 11000  —  C <  m rie  r . 

Marion . .  iS.ooo  ....  News  Tribune. 

Michigan  Ciiv.  .  . News 

Richmond . . . Sun-Telegram. 


Iowa. 

Burlington . .  24. 

Cedar  Rapids .  26, 

Clinton . 23.000 

Dubuque.. .  37,000 

« Hturnwa .  19.000 

Waterloo .  .  13.01.0 


...  Hawk  eye. 
...Republic’s  n. 
..  Herald 
..  Telegraph. 
...('out  iei\ 
Courier. 


Wichita... 


K  ANSAS. 

. .  25,000... 


••Eagle. 


Kknt ;ck\ 

Eexitieton. .  “.o"'.  ... 

Paducah . . .  20.000 


Deader. 

News-Democrat 


Maine. 

Eewiston - - - - -  2ick/o.... 


.Sun. 


City 

Population 

{Census  !<}■.>■  ■ 

Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids 

. .  88.000 . 1 

Kalamazoo . 

Menominee  - 

_  ...  13.000 

Pot1  Huron - 

Saginaw . 

. 43.600 . 

Missouri 

St.  Joseph . 

. .... —  103,000..  --- 

Montana. 

Great  Falls . 

. .  15,000  .... 

New  Tkrsky. 

Camden . . 

.  75,000 . 

Elizabeth  . . 

.  55.000 . , 

Newark . .  . 

. .  247.000 . 

Passaic  . 

. . . .  28,000  — 

Paterson . 

. 105,000 . 

Trenton  . 

. .  74,000  .  ... 

New  York. 

Alba  it  v. .  -• 

.  ....  95.000  .... 

Binghampton  . 

. .  40.000  .... 

Corning  . .  . . 

.  12.000  ... 
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.  $6, €  >0 

Jamestown 

. .  23  n OO  .... 

Schenectady..  - 

.  32,000 . 

Watertown  . 

. .  2 2,<00 . 
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Asheville . 

.  ,  .  1^.000 . 

Charlotte . 

Raleigh  . 

.  14.000 . 

North  Dai  or 

Fargo  . 

........  40.000  .... 

OHIO. 

Canton .  . 

.  31,000  . 

Davton  . ■•■ 

. .  86,000 . 

Hamilton - 
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Sanduskv  ..  . 

.  20  000  ... 

Springfield  . 

.  59,000  ..... 

Ok  lahoma. 

Guthrie . 

...  .  11,000 . 

Pknn sylvan  I 

Chester . 

.  27.000  ... 

Columbia  . 

.  lo.txw  .... 

Harrisburg . 

....  .  39,000 . 

McKeesport .. 

Reading . . 

South  Caroi.i 

Charleston . 

/<■  *>e.r. 
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pany  was  right  in  opposing 
the  statute  favored  by  the 
Public  Franchise  League 
on  behalf  of  the  people 
Between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  lies  a  wide  variety 
of  shades  of  frankness  and 
stealth  in  the  use  of  the 
newspapers  to  reach  and  in 
fiuence  public  opinion  at  its 
sources.  When  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Armstrong  In¬ 
surance  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  were  being  held  in 
New  York,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  out  by  Mr 
Hughes  was  feeding  a  flame 
of  indignant  wrath  in  New 
York  City,  the  public  in 
Toledo,  Boston,  St.  Paul 
Wilmington,  and  many 
other  cities  outside  New 
York  was  being  fed  with 
corrupt  despatches  which 
told  what  a  splendid  impres 
sion  Mr.  McCurdy  made  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  how 
he  had  safeguarded  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Mutual  Life 
These  tainted  despatches 
were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  line — out  of  the 
policy-holders’  money — through  two  agencies  which 
have  for  years  conducted  a  large  business  in  secur¬ 
ing,  for  various  corporations  and  business  interests, 
the  insertion  of  “news”  despatches  in  large  and  im 
portant  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  railroads  were  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  railroad  rate  bill 
at  Washington  they  entered  into  the  business; 
of  using  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of 
newspapers  to  corrupt  public  opinion  on 
scale  never  before  or  since  equaled.  They 
employed  for  the  purpose  two  men  named 
Michaelis  and  Ellsworth,  who  did  business 
under  the  titles:  “Press  Service  Company,’ 
“Publicity  Bureau,”  and  “Industrial  Statis¬ 
tics.”  In  this  vain  effort  the  railroads  spent 
upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
The  full  story  of  that  and  other  schemes  is 
however,  for  a  later  article. 

Without  a  doubt  the  corporations  and  the 
great  business  interests  are  entitled  to  a  hear 
ing  in  the  public  press.  Whatever  justice 
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their  cause  may  have  it  is  their  right  ti 
present  to  public  opinion  through  the  only 
available  channel.  But,  equally  without  doubt 
if  they  make  the  effort  through  stealth  anc 
in  disguise,  the  sign  is  that  their  cause  is  not 
righteous;  and  their  effort  must,  on  exposure 
defeat  itself. 
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“publicity  agent,  lowing  the  papers  to  which  he  has  access 


MOST  of  the  bureaus  maintained  by  the 
great  corporations  to  taint  the  news  anc 
corrupt  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  liar 
bor  at  Washington.  Of  these  Washingtor 
agencies  for  disseminating  corporation  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  longest; 
in  business — indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
invented  the  career  just  at  the  time  whei 
conditions  were  ripe  for  it — is  William  Wolf 
Smith. 

Smith  maintains  ample  offices  in  the  Mun 
sev  Building,  with  a  number  of  stenographer 
and  several  young  men  whom  he  calls  “re 
porters”;  in  the  evening  he  may  be  seen  ir 
the  New  Willard  corridors  and  dining-rooms 
In  addition  to  these  two  bases  of  operations 
he  creates  the  impression  of  having,  now  01 
lately,  some  sort  of  headquarters  within  the 
very  Capitol  Building  itself.  In  a  fulsomt 
circular  which  he  sends  out  concerning  him 
self,  his  work,  and  his  success,  he  is  describee 
as  being  located  "behind  a  curtained-off  space 
...  at  the  Capitol.”  For  the  promoting  o 
his  business,  he  makes  much  of  the  fact  tha 
he  has  a  quasi-official  connection  with  the 
Government  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
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J  WASHINGTON  NOTES. 


Wherein  Our  Special  Correspondent: 
Takes  Up  Various  Matters  of 
Public  Importance, 

From  William  Wolff  Smith. 


Wilillc  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
strained  honey  Is  sometimes  more  or 
'less  adulterated,  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  honey  Insist  that 
the  presence  of  honey  in  the  comb  is 
absolute  proof  of  Sts  purity.  This  fact  > 
would  bo  acoeptad  by  ail,  say  th •/ 
honey  men.  if  it  were  not  for  a  staB 
ment  made  twenty-five  years  ago  ( 

Dr.  W.  XV.  Wiley,  now  chief  of  \i 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  ofHhe  Dep 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  a  sc 
aper  in  which  he  gravely  a 
commercial  honey  ",v 


Heading  of  one  of  Smith’s  articles,  published  in  the  “Star” 
of  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  article  contains  a  severe  attack  on 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  Government  chemist  and  pure-food  champion 


Practise.  This  Board  is  composed  of  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  its 
president;  and  it  enjoys  a  Government  appropriation. 
Smith’s  connection  with  it  may  be,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Board,  desirable  or  not;  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Smith  it  is  extremely  useful.  It  gives  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  reports  of  the  Board’s  rifle 
matches  to  newspapers,  the  use  of  the  Government 


Mgr  T—  ~  •  "  ■  :  ‘  !  . •  1 

c  Two  telephone  systems  in  A'esv  \ork 
i  would  mean  for  Iwurtn  •«*  Men,  two  books  to  con-, 
suit,  two  bells  to  answer,  UUx  to  p*J<—  i-ldu. 


An  example  of  the  legitimate  use  of  the  newspapers 
by  corporations  seeking  or  opposing  franchises.  This 
advertisement  is  from  the  New  York  “Evening  Post.” 
It  was  inserted  by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
at  a  time  when  a  rival  company  was  endeavoring  to 
get  a  franchise  in  New  York.  Large  page  and  half¬ 
page  advertisements  were  used  by  both  companies,  the 
one  to  show  the  advantages  and  the  other  to  show  the 
disadvantages  to  the  public  of  a  new  telephone  company 


frank — brings  him  in  touch  with  newspapers  all  over 
the  country,  and  contributes  to  the  prestige  and  stand¬ 
ing  which  Smith  finds  useful  both*  in  soliciting  what 
he  calls  “clients”  and  in  securing  an  entree  into  news¬ 
papers  for  inspired  propaganda  in  advocacy  of  the 
private  interests  he  represents.  ’ 

Smith  sees  nothing  in  his  occupation  to  apologize  for 
—looks  with  favor,  indeed,  upon  both  himself  and  his 
business.  Both  are  described  at  length  in  the  circulars 
he  sends  out  soliciting  business.  “The  old  type  of 
legislation  grafters,”  declares  Smith’s  circular,  with 
pious  unction,  “has  vanished,  or  nearly  so,  and  with 
them  has  disappeared  much  that  was  evil.  In  their 
place  has  risen  up  a  more  artistic  tribe  .  .  .  Their 
plea  is  made  through  the  medium  of  the  types,  for  it  is 
the  public  press  upon  which  they  depend  for  results.” 

How  a  “ Publicity  Agent”  Works 

COR  a  succinct  statement  of  his  business,  see  this 
1  same  circular  to  prospective  clients:  “Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  are  the  head  of  a  big  concern  which  will 
profit  largely  by  the  enactment  of  certain  legislation. 
You  arrive  in  Washington  and  find  the  situation  ad¬ 
verse.  You  are  seriously  disturbed  at  the  outlook 
ind  are  calculating  the  amount  of  your  loss  should  the 
legislation  you  favor  fail.  At  this  juncture  the  press 
igent  appears.  You  engage  him,  furnish  him  with 
facts  and  figures,  and  next  morning,  in  various  news¬ 
papers,  you  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  articles 
:hat  are  bound  to  help  your  cause.  The  day  following 
nterviews  are  published  with  prominent  men  favoring 
four  scheme,  and  the  mill  of  publicity  is  thus  kept 
joing,  the  people  educated  to  look  upon  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  as  a  good  thing,  and  the  members  of  Congress 
soon  begin  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  their  constit¬ 
uents.  Practically  all  the  varied  large  interests  that 
-eceived  attention  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  sought 
-he  aid  of  this  new  brand  of  lobbyist.” 

The  backbone  of  Smith’s  ability  to  further  the  in- 
:erests  of  the  corporations  which  employ  him,  the 
Host  important  of  his  methods— and  this  applies  to 
Jthers  of  his  kind— is  the  “Washington  letter.”  Of  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  less  than  two  hun¬ 
ted  out  of  twenty-two  thousand  consider  themselves 
'ich  enough  to  maintain  at  Washington  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  their  own;  every  newspaper,  however,  is 
?lad  to  print  a  “Washington  letter.”  Of  this  desire, 
imong  the  thousands  of  newspapers  too  poor  or  too  un- 
mterprising  to  maintain  a  Washington  correspondent, 
Smith  takes  advantage.  The  newspapers  which  enable 
lim  to^make  a  lucrative  living  in  this  way  are  chiefly 


dailies  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  the  aggregate  their  cir¬ 
culation  and  influence — which  Smith  controls  and  sells 
to  the  corporations  which  employ  him — are  greater  than 
those  of  the  large  dailies  which  have  correspondents. 

Smith,  with  the  aid  of  several  reporters  whom  he 
employs,  gets  up  a  “Washington  letter.”  And  it  is  a 
very  good  letter.  The  first  paragraph  will  be  a  well- 
phrased  and  interesting  comment  on  affairs  in  Con¬ 
gress;  the  next  will  be  an  entertaining  bit  of  gossip 
about  some  Senator  or  Congressman;  the  third  perhaps 
will  be  the  latest  story  about  some  Government  official. 
All  these  are  interesting,  timely,  and  of  a  character  to 
win  the  approval  of  any  editor.  And  they  are  all  quite 
innocuous.  But  then  will  come  a  paragraph  containing 
what  Smith  calls  the  “doctrine.”  It  will  point  out  the 
great  need  for  adding  to  the  navy  several  submarine 
boats— Smith  is  employed  by  the  Holland  Submarine 
Boat  Company ;  or  it  will  explain  with  great  force  and 
cogency  just  why  a  certain  tax  on  tobacco  should  or 
should  not  be  changed — Smith  is  employed  by  certain 
tobacco  interests;  or  this  paragraph  will  explain  why 
a  certain  section  of  the  Pure  Food  law  is  all  wrong — 
Smith  was  long  employed  by  lawyer  Hough,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the  blended-whisky  interests 
which  have  for  years  fought  Mr.  Wiley,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  chemist  and  pure-food  champion,  and  which 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  Heyburn-Hepburn  Pure 
Food  bill.  This  will  be  the  paragraph  for  which  Smith 
is  paid  by  the  corporations  that  employ  him. 

One  Example  of  Smith's  Washington  Letters 

UERE  is  one  of  the  letters.  It  is  printed  in  the  “Star” 
AA  of  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  it  is  headed:  “Washington 
Notes — Wherein  Our  Special  Correspondent  Takes  up 
Various  Matters  of  Public  Importance.”  A  good  deal 
of  the  letter  is  entertaining  but  innocent  gossip  about 
Mr.  Longworth  as  a  violin  player,  anecdotes  of  Blaine 
and  Conkling,  and  statistics  of  growing  commerce. 
But  the  point  of  it  is  a  viciously  severe  attack  on  Mr. 
Wiley.  He  is  called  a  malicious  liar,  who  “will  have 
a  posthumous  reputation  second  only  to  Ananias.” 
This,  of  course,  is  the  paragraph  for  which  Smith  sends 
the  whole  letter.  For  getting  this  paragraph  published 
in  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  open  to  him  the  interests 
which  opposed  the  Pure  Food  bill  were  willing  to  pay 
the  money  which  maintains  Smith’s  expensive  plant. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country— at  least  those  of  them 
which  accept  Smith’s  service  regularly — must  know  that 
there  is  something  in  the  wood-pile  back  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  send  them  a  daily  or  semiweekly  letter  in  re¬ 
turn  for  nothing  more  than  a  free  copy  of  their  paper. 
And  yet,  in  instances  where  the  real  inwardness  of 
Smith’s  business  has  been  brought  home  to  them,  they 
have  repudiated  him  in  ardent  language.  When  the 
“Herald”  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  informed  that 
it  was  being  used  to  oppose  the  Pure  Food  bill,  it 
printed  an  editorial  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

“The  efforts  made  to  use  the  columns  of  newspapers 
by  those  interested  in  directing  public  attention  to 
certain  matters  or  creating  public  opinion  along  certain 
lines  sometimes  lead  to  very  curious  results,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  greatest  watchfuness  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  to  keep  from  having  their  columns  used 
in  improper  ways.  Those  who  have  large  financial 
interests  at  stake,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  having 
articles  containing  statements  favorable  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  appear  in  newspapers  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  resort  to  various  and  diverse  plans  to 
secure  the  insertion  of  such  articles.  One  of  the  com- 
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Bill  aecornpauyipt;  I  hr*  petition  of  A.  S.  Parker  Weeks  and  an¬ 
other  for  I  *  _  i  A ; «  l  i : ;  i  t.  vi . ,  e  to  the  publication  as  advertisements 
of  articles  pur;  i>>  be  laws  L.ettei  or  editorials.  Mercantile 
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Commoiuwcaltl)  of  ittassacljusctts. 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  .Six 

AN  ACT 

Relative  to  the  Publication  a.  Advertisements  of  Arti¬ 
cles  purporting  to  be  New  -  .latter  or  Editorials,  for 
which  Money  Las  been  paid. 

Ik  it  enacted  by  the  Renats  and  House  of  .Representatives 
in  (feneral  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

1  Bkotiox  1.  Whenever  articles  are  printed  jnn- 

2  porting  no  bo  news  matter  or  editorials,  for  which 

3  the  proprietor,  publisher,  or  any  one  representing 

4  him,  receives  money  payment,  in  a  newspaper,  the 
a  word  “  adverti-cm  nt  ”  shall  be  printed  in  a  eon- 
C  sjueuous  manner  at  the  end  of  such  articles. 

1  Sn  noN  2.  Any  person,  association  or  corpora 

2  turn  violating  any  provision  of  this  net  shall  be  pou¬ 
lt  i-lied  by  a  line  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol 
4  lars. 


An  act  proposed  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  label 
all  advertising  and  thus  prevent  the  tainting  of  the  news 
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Washington,  June  10  —  (Spm  ni.  >  —  KooxuP 
J  veil  and  Brian  are  these  to  be  t lie  >/o- 
;  Posing  candidates  in  urns?  Slriyrger- 
j  tilings  have  happened  ;4nd  as  the  Lffe  of 
|  Democracy  is  Hawing  i  Sward  UicVeet.  of 
■  tile  “Peerless  Deader"  tso  theretfare  lit- 
|  tl<*  chips  in  the  currony  which  jflow  that 
I  some  one  else  is  “sawing  woe*”  even  if 
not  “saying  nothing.”  |No  otd  will  quos- 
[  tlmi  that  Roosevelt  is?  the  i^ost  remark¬ 
able  man  that  has  nkcupUM  the  White 
I  House — certainly  sinc4  i\\f  time  of  An- 
j  drew  Jackson.  His  'understanding  of 
the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
-tMUired  with  a  plumb  line.  Every  import 
ynt  move  he  makes  is  done  as  though  ty 
id  gauged  public  sentiment  w 
<pematical  accuracy.  The  celerit 
;id  and  the  directness  with 
'  th _ pi  i  b  1  ic_  _gugs t 


Heading  of  one  of  Smith’s  articles.  The  term  “Genius 
of  White  House  ”  is  ironical.  The  article  belittles 
the  President  and  deals  sneeringly  with  the  Neill- 
Reynolds  report  on  the  packing-houses  in  Chicago 


monest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  special  correspondent  who  sends  to  papers 
all  over  the  country  well  written,  carefully  prepared, 
readable  articles  entitled  ‘Special  Correspondence,’ 
either  charging  nothing  for  them  or  just  enough  to 
keep 'from  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  editor  of  the 
paper.  For  some  months  we  have  been  receiving  a 
series  of  articles,  all  exceedingly  well  prepared  and  quite 
readable,  from  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
William  Wolff  Smith,  and  who  is  located  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.” 

Then  the  “Herald”  told  its  discovery  that  these 
articles  were  written  “for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those 
who  are  fighting  the  Pure  Food  bill,”  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  “it  will  not  be  long  until  those”— Smith  and 
others — “who  are  sending  out  these  articles  will  be 
so  exposed  that  their  real  purpose  will  be  revealed  and 
the  newspapers  will  be  put  on  their  guard.” 

Smith’s  most  conspicuous  client  just  now  is  the  com¬ 
bination  which  is  advocating  an  act  to  do  away  with 
the  sending  out  of  free  seeds  by  members  of  Congress. 
In  the  past  he  has  represented  the  De  Forest  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Holland  Submarine  Torpedo 
Boat  Company,  the  corporations  which  opposed  the 
eight-hour  bill,  the  beet-sugar  interests,  and  many 
other  corporations. 

Newspapers  Should  Suppress  the  “  Publicity  Agent  ” 

“'T'AINTED  news”  raises  questions  interesting  to 

A  every  editor  and  publisher.  Street -car,  tele¬ 
phone,  electric-light,  and  other  corporations  are  going 
to  seek  city  franchises ;  railroads  and  other  large  busi¬ 
ness  interests  are  going  to  seek  favors  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  corporations,  like  the  Beef  Trust,  which  come 
into  intimate  relations  with  individuals,  are  going  to 
seek  public  good-will.  All  these  are  anxious  to  reach 
and  influence  public  opinion.  Since  the  lobby  direct 
and  the  campaign  contribution  are  no  longer  tolerated, 
they  must  use  the  newspaper.  And  it  is  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  say  whether  that  use  shall  be  frank  and 
legitimate,  or  stealthy  and  corrupt. 

For  the  newspapers,  both  ethics  and  profit  lie  in  the 
same  path.  The  frank  way  is  the  most  profitable 
way.  Insist  that  the  corporation,  if  it  wishes  to  reach 
public  opinion,  must  buy  large  blocks  of  advertising 
space.  Let  it  fill  that  space  with  its  arguments.  This 
was  the  means  used  by  the  street  railways  during  the 
franchise  fight  in  Detroit,  by  the  telephone  companies 
during  the  franchise  fight  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
New  York  street  railway  interests  when  they  had  a 
strike.  When  this  is  done,  the  public  is  not  deceived, 
and  the  corporation  is  put  to  no  more  expense  than  it 
would  pay  to  subsidized  press  agencies  and  lobbyists. 

No  honest  newspaper,  of  course,  will  sell  its  news 
space,  and  corporations  which  use  that  means  are  cor¬ 
rupting  newspapers  as  they  formerly  corrupted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature.  As  to  the  subsidized  “pub¬ 
licity  agent,”  it  is  to  the  financial  as  well  as  the  ethical 
interest  of  newspapers  to  guard  against  his  “sneaking” 
his  propaganda  into  their  columns.  As  an  institution 
he  is  the  enemy  of  both  the  public  and  the  newspapers, 
and  the  farther-seeing  corporations  must  soon  discard 
him,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  public  which  must  follow  when  their  stealth 
is  exposed.  The  money  which  the  “publicity  agent”  gets 
for  worming  his  way  into  the  publisher’s  news  columns 
might  legitimately  go  into  the  publisher’s  pocket  for 
display  advertising  if  the  publisher  were  on  his  guard. 
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THE  JAPANESE  PUZZLE 

MAYOR  SCHMITZ  and  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  reached  Washington  on 
February  8  and  held  a  conference  with  the 
President  the  next  day.  Although  all  hands  were 
pledged  to  secrecy  on  the  proceedings  at  this  meeting 
and  it  was  announced  from  the  White  House  that 
any  story  purporting  to  tell  what  was  done  would 
be  a  lie,  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  the  next 
morning  informed  their  sensitive  constituents  in  the 
largest  possible  type  that  the  delegation  had  deserted 
labor  for  the  Japanese.  That  drew  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Mayor  and  his  associates  about  three 
hundred  telegrams  from  alarmed  and  indignant  San 
Franciscans,  including  one  from  the  president  of  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League,  conveying 
the  information  that  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
“coerce  free  Californians  to  bow  in  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Mikado.”  Mr.  Schmitz  replied  that 
the  stories  were  false,  that  he  was  a  loyal  Cali¬ 
fornian  trying  to  do  his  duty  to  his  State,  but  that 
he  could  not  succeed  if  hampered  by  the  hostile  press 
of  San  Francisco. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  If  any  delegation 
of  a  dozen  fairly  reasonable  men  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  not  excepting  one  from  the  labor  unions,  or 
possibly  even  from  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Exclu¬ 
sion  League,  had  visited  the  President  with  power 
to  discuss  the  question  quietly  it  would  not  have 
been  hard  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement.  But 
with  agitators  three  thousand  miles  away,  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  no  side  but  their  own  and  bombarding 
the  negotiators  with  frantic  telegrams,  the  path  of 
negotiation  became  arduous. 

The  delicacy  of  the  situation  was  enhanced  by  the 
state  of  mind  in  Japan.  The  only  possible  basis 
of  a  settlement  was  one  by  which  San  Francisco 
should  agree  to  abolish  the  segregation  of  Japanese 
children  in  the  public  schools  and  Japan  should 
agree  to  a  mutual  restriction  of  the  immigration  of 
laborers.  But  some  of  the  Japanese  papers  have 
begun  to  shout  that  Japan  must  stand  on  her  treaty 
rights  in  the  matter  of  her  school  children,  and 
must  not  sacrifice  her  honor  by  allowing  that  matter 
to  be  mixed  with  the  question  of  immigration.  As 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Japan  has  no 
treaty  rights  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  subject  can  be  handled  to  any 
advantage  is  one  of  good-will,  this  is  practically  an 
invitation  to  a  deadlock. 

Some  industrious  mischief-makers  have  found  an¬ 
other  difficulty  even  more  absurd  than  that.  They 
say  that  the  Senate  would  not  dare  to  ratify  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  mutual  exclusion  of  laborers,  since 
the  American  working  man,  although  he  does  not 
want  to  go  to  Japan,  would  not  stand  being  told 
he  must  not  go.  The  people  who  have  raised  this 
delicate  point  of  honor  are  not  working  men.  Of 
course  it  would  put  us  in  an  utterly  indefensible  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  world  to  insist  upon  applying  a  rule 
to  Japan  which  we  were  not  willing  for  the  Japanese 
to  apply  to  us.  There  is  no  class  question  involved 
— it  is  simply  a  matter  of  agreeing  not  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  manual  labor. 

The  net  result  of  the  conferences  between  the 
President  and  the  San  Franciscans  was  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  school  discrimination,  which  was 
a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  one  of  very  keen  interest  to  Japan,  should 
be  abolished  as  far  as  small  children  were  con¬ 
cerned,  provided  some  satisfactory  arrangement  were 
made  to  check  coolie  immigration. 
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THE  SECOND  DUMA 

THE  Russian  elections,  which  have  been  drag¬ 
ging  painfully  along  for  several  weeks,  have 
gone  far  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  Government’s  manipulation  of  the  voting 
lists,  by  which  scores  of  thousands  of  citizens  have 
been  disfranchised,  the  new  Duma  will  have  a  strong 
Opposition  majority.  Premier  Stolypin  admits  as 
much,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  new  leaders  will 
be  found,  ready  to  approach  the  country’s  problems 
with  unbiased  minds  and  cooperate  with  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  constructive 
legislation. 

There  is  some  ground  for  this  hope.  The  leaders 
of  the  progressive  movement  realize  the  mistake  that 
was  made  by  the  first  Duma  in  refusing  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  Government  and  throwing  away 
its  chance  to  root  itself  among  the  established  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  Their  desire  now  is  to  post¬ 
pone  a  break  as  long  as  possible,  passing  as  many 

reform  laws  as  they  can  in  the  meantime.  The 

only  question  is  whether  they  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  t'neir  followers.  As  to  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt.  The  feeling  among  the  Social  Democrats 
and  other  extremists  is  so  strong  that  the  Ministers 
may  be  hooted  down  as  they  were  in  the  former 

Duma.  In  that  case  the  life  of  the  new  body  is 

likely  to  be  no  longer  than  that  of  its  predecessor, 
and  the  failure  of  two  Dumas  in  succession  will  put 
a  dangerous  strain  on  Russia’s  infant  constitution. 

The  Parliamentary  leaders  are  not  likely  to  have 
at  any  time  a  more  reasonable  Premier  to  work  with 
than  M.  Stolypin.  If  they  can  not  get  along  with 
him  the  fact  will  he  a  practical  announcement  that 
any  modus  vivcndi  with  the  monarchy  is  impossible, 
and  that  nothing  is  left  but  war.  But  if  they  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiously,  doing  as  much  real  work  as  possible, 
and  accustoming  the  people  to  look  to  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  instead  of  to  imperial  edicts  as  the  sources 
of  law,  they  will  gradually  make  the  Duma  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  government.  The 
introduction  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  the 
transformation  of  the  autocracy  into  a  parliamentary 
monarchy  will  then  appear  as  easy  stages  of  progress. 
Habit  counts  for  >  erything  in  Russia,  and  the  great 
thing  for  the  fr v  ds  of  representative  government 
now  is  to  get  the  >eople  into  the  habit  of  looking  up 
to  a  Parliament  •  well  as  to  the  Czar. 


A  NEW  POLICY 

AS  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  nears  its  end,  one 
_  great  fact  emerges  from  the  pathless  jungle 
of  its  thirty-three  thousand  bills.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  entering  upon  a  new  policy — the  policy 
of  conserving  its  remaining  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  scattering  them 
prodigally  among  the  first-comers.  This  decision 
comes  too  late  to  save  the  bulk  of  the  national  prop¬ 
erty,  but  there  are  still  vast  assets  that  may  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  good.  The  value  of  the  standing 
timber  on  the  existing  forest  reserves,  for  instance, 
is  estimated  at  $700,000,000,  and  the  reservations 
themselves  are  worth  almost  twice  that  amount. 
There  are  coal  and  oil  lands,  not  yet  alienated, 
whose  value  probably  runs  up  into  the  billions. 
There  are  scores  of  millions  of  acres  of  irrigable 
land  and  streams  capable  of  developing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  electrical  horse-power. 

The  new  policy  has  been  sharply  challenged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  old  grab-bag  plan  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  It  was  hostility  to  this  idea 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  the  persecution  of 
Secretary  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate.  The  issue  was 
sharply  defined  during  the  debate  on  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill  in  the  House.  “The  objection 
which  I  have,”  said  Mr.  Smith  of  California,  “and 
which  the  West  and  probably  the  entire  country 
would  have  to  this  line  of  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  predicated  upon  an  entirely  new  policy  which 
I  think  the  country  will  not  support,  and  that  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  into  a  profit-mak¬ 
ing  business.  From  the  beginning  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  it  has  been  the  unvarying  policy  to  give  to  the 
people  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  as  nearly 
absolutely  free  as  possible.”  “The  people,”  of  course, 
meant  the  few  lucky  persons  whose  hands  happened 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  spoils.  “And  now,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Smith,  sadly,  “it  is  boldly  announced  by 
the  Department — and  I  think  it  is  included  in  the 
President’s  message — that  the  forests,  the  grazing 
lands,  the  coal  mines,  and  everything  that  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  shall  now  be  converted 
into  a  money-making  scheme.” 

Mr.  Mondell  of  Idaho  satirically  observed  that 
while  a  logging  crew  in  Maine  or  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin  could  “go  forth  armed  with  saws  and 
axes  and  cant-hooks  and  such  implements  of  in¬ 
dustry” — the  industry  of  destruction — in  Idaho  under 
the  new  regime  they  went  forth  “armed  with  garden 
rakes  and  pitchforks,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up 
chips  and  pine  needles  and  leaving  the  rugged 
mountain  forest,  hundreds  of  miles  from  railroads 
and  the  nearest  habitation,  as  clean,  tidy,  and  well 
kept  as  the  lawns  of  the  Capitol.”  Mr  Mondell 
thought  that  a  “ridiculous  and  sinful  waste  of  energy 
and  money.”  Similar  views  were  expressed  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Heyburn,  in  the  Senate. 

The  timber  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
are  sufficient,  when  properly  regulated,  to  curb  the 
exactions  of  the  Lumber  Trust,  although  one  great 
Western  grievance  just  at  present  is  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  helps  the  trust  by  holding  its  own  timber 
at  too  high  a  price.  New  Zealand  has  found  Gov¬ 
ernment  competition  to  be  the  most  effective  method 
of  trust  regulation,  and  that  is  a  method  we  shall 
be  able  to  apply  not  only  in  lumber,  but  in  coal,  oil, 
water-power,  and  the  production  of  a  great  variety 
of  valuable  minerals.  The  fortunate  chance  that 
gave  so  much  of  the  Western  half  of  the  continent 
the  name  of  a  desert  has  preserved  its  resources  for 
us  until  we  have  begun  to  have  sense  enough  to  use 
them.  The  greatest  capitalist  in  America  is  still  the 


Administration  and  Instruction  Buildings,  Occupied  Entirely  by  the  I.  C.  S. 


THAT  sounds  queer,  doesn’t  it?  And  yet  there 
is  such  a  place  in  reality— a  great  institution 
the  entire  business  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
wages  of  poorly  paid  men  and  women. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Thomas  J.  Foster,  a  coun¬ 
try  editor,  then  unknown,  but  now  recognized  through¬ 
out  the  land  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  working 
men,  conceived  a  unique  plan  of  helping  poorly  paid  men 
to  earn  more  in  their  chosen  occupations.  Some  people 
scoffed,  as  some  people  al  ways  do,  but  the  plan  expanded 
because  there  was  a  real  man  and  a  real  purpose  back  of 
it.  Today  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  as 
it  was  early  christened,  has  a  working  capital  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  occupies  three  large  buildings, 
covering  a  floor  space  of  seven  acres.  To  carry  on  the 
work,  it  employs  3,000  trained  people,  every  one  of 
whom  has  one  object  in  view— to  make  it  easy  "for  men 
to  earn  more.  Truly,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  the  I.  C.  S., 
The  business  of  this  place  is  to  raise  salaries. 

The  Record  for  One  Month 

1?  VERY  month  in  the  year  an  average  of  300  I.  C.  S. 
•E-'  students  voluntarily  report  that  their  positions 
have  been  improved  and  their  salaries  increased  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  help  they  have  received  from  the 
Schools.  Of  the  312  reporting  advances  for  the  month 
of  October  1906,  3  had  become  superintendents,  17  fore¬ 
men,  10  managers,  2  proprietors,  7  contractors,  2  archi¬ 
tects,  3  chief  draftsmen  and  1  chief  chemist.  The  balance 
had  become  engineers, draftsmen  and  bookkeepers.  These 
are  the  actual  statistics  for  one  typical  month.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  men 
who  advance  in  positions  and  salaries  report  to  the 
Home  Office. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  I.  C.  S.  system  is 
that  a  student  need  not  complete  his  course  before  ad¬ 
vancement  begins.  This  point  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Harry  J.  Lebherz,  of  Frederick,  Md. 

On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  16,  Mr.  Lebherz  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  Electrical  Eng1neer1ngC0ur.se.  That  was 
in  1900.  After  studying  hard  for  four  months,  he  secured 
a  position  as  tracer  with  the  Ox  Fibre  Company.  At 
the  end  of  one  year  he  designed  an  automatic  machine 
for  making  fibre  brushes.  In  January  1903  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  of  head  draftsman  and  designer, 
with  an  increase  of  500  per  cent  over  his  first  salary.  I11 
July  1906  he  became  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
same  concern,  his  salary  having  increased  to  800  per  cent 
of  what  he  first  received.  During  all  this  time  Mr. 
Lebherz  continued  his  studies  with  the  I.  C.  S.  Can  you 
think  of  an  investment  that  would  pay  a  young  man 
better?  J 

Triples  Salary  in  Nine  Months 

A  NOTHER  case  in  no  way  exceptional  for  an  I.  C.  S. 
■f*-  man  is  that  of  Frank'  A.  Fuller,  Corrv,  Pa.  In 
February  1906  Mr.  Fuller  enrolled  for  the  Surveying 
and  Mapping  Course  which  he  completed  in  July.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  was  employed  10  hours  a  day  in  a  shop. 
Three  weeks  after  completing  his  course  he  secured  a 
position  as  draftsman  in  the  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  double  his  former 
salary. 


He  thereupon  enrolled  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Course,  of  which  Surveying  and  Mapping  is  a  part. 
On  October  first,  he  notified  the  1.  C.  S.  that  his  salary 
had  been  advanced  to  $1,400. 

Think  of  it!  Here,  is  a  young  man,  a  machine  hand 
earning  $40  a  month,  who  enrolls  with  the  I.  C.  S.  After 
studying  five  months  he  steps  into  a  position  paying 
double  his  former  salary.  Three  months  later  his  salary 
is  $116.  In  other  words,  having  been  enrolled  for  less 
than  a  year  and  having  completed  only  about  one-third 
of  his  course,  he  is  now  earning  $1,400  a  year.  How 
many  college  graduates  earn  that  even  within  two  years 
after  graduation? 

Employers  appreciate  the  value  of  a  man  who  studies, 
and  when  his  qualifications  become  known,  are  quick  to 
promote  him  or  give  him  a  position.  An  example  of 
this  fact  is  Eugene  Popper,  544  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Popper  applied  to  Ernest  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
Sub-stations,  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  enclosing  with  his  ap¬ 
plication  a  letter  from  the  I.  C.  S.  Students’  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  giving  him  the  place,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

“I  had  200  applicants  for  this  position,  but  I  am  going 
to  give  it  to  you  because  you  have  such  a  good 
reference.” 

In  commenting  on  this  remark,  Mr.  Popper  writes: 

“My  reference  was  an  1.  C.  S.  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  all.  Now  you  can  see  what  the 
largest  companies  in  the  United  States  think  of  the 
I.  C.  S.” 

Mr.  Popper’s  I.  C.  S.  letter  was  simply  a  statement 
based  on  the  record  of  studies  he  had  completed.  The 
Students’  Aid  Department  stands  ready  to  endorse  any 
man  who  has  shown  his  qualifications  for  the  position 
to  which  he  aspires.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  help¬ 
ing  thousands  of  young  men  to  advance  and  will  gladly 
help  you. 

No  Limit  to  Progress 

WHEN  men  in  any  walk  of  life  put  themselves  under 
the  I.  C.  S.  training  and  become  aroused  to  the 
opportunities  lying  at  their  very  doors,  there  is  seem¬ 
ingly  110  limit  to  their  progress. 

The  attention  of  E.  T.  Luce,  a  machine  hand  at  $1.25  a 
day,  was  called  to  the  I.  C.  S.  Mr.  Luce  asked  an  old 
man  who  worked  beside  him  for  advice.  The  old  man 
told  him  that  he  would,  like  himself,  probably  work  at 
the  machine  all  his  life  and  never  earn  more  than  $15  a 
week,  unless  he  learned  something  that  would  lift  him 
higher.  Mr.  Luce  enrolled  with  the  I.  C.  S.  and  is  to-day 
designer  and  patent  expert  of  the  Lombard  Company 
of  Boston  at  a  lucrative  salary.  He  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  I.  C.  8. 

Here  is  a  former  mill-hand,  C.  H.  Burrows,  Carthage, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  earning  $2  a  day  when  he  enrolled  for 
the  Mechanical  Course.  Through  I.  C.  S.  training,  Mr. 
Burrows  has  steadily  advanced  to  his  present  position 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Champion  Paper  Company  of 
Carthage,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  He  says: 

“Without  the  benefits  derived  from  my  I.  C.  S.  course, 
my  advancement  would  have  been  impossible.  Any  one 
who  takes  a  course  in  the  1.  C.  S.  and  sticks  to  it  will 
never  regret  it.” 


Every  Man  Reaps  Some  Advance 

THE  experience  of  Mr.  Burrows  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is 
that  of  every  I.  C.  S.  man  who  does  his  part  faith¬ 
fully.  No  man  ever  availed  himself  of  what  the  I.  C.  S. 
has  to  offer  without  reaping  some  advance  in  salary  or 
position,  or  both.  Emphatically  the  business  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  is  to  raise  salaries. 

Thousands  of  letters  from  every  part  of  the  country 
bear  witness  that  it  succeeds.  The  I.  C.  S.  has  put  into 
a  book  the  stories  of  a  thousand  men  whose  salaries 
have  actually  been  raised  with  the  assistance  of  this 
wonderful  institution,  giving  names  and  addresses. 
This  book  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

In  a  recent  speech,  on  “The  Wage  Earner’s  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  John  Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  said: 

“I  have  known  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  received  splendid  assistance  from  the  I.  C.  S.,  until 
they  are  now  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.” 

That  the  I.  C.  S.  can  and  does  do  these  things  no  one 
who  has  seriously  investigated  the  matter  doubts  for  a 
moment.  That  it  can  do  it  for  you,  you  do  not  doubt. 

In  Line  for  an  Increase 

THE  question  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Are  you  going  to  be  content  to  lag  along  at  the 
same  old  wages?  Or  are  you  going  to  come  into  the 
I.  C.  S.  line  for  an  increase?  No  one  who  has  come  into 
that  line  on  the  right  basis  was  ever  disappointed. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  see  how,  but  the  I.  C.  S.  does. 
That  is  its  business — to  raise  your  salary. 

To  learn  how  you  can  do  it,  indicate  your  willingness 
by  selecting  from  this  list  as  directed  and  notifying  the 
I.  C.  S.  by  letter  or  postal  at  once.  It  costs  you  nothing 
to  find  out  how  the  I.  C.  8.  does  it;  it  puts  you  under  no 
obligation  whatever.  It  is  simply  a  request  to  be  shown. 
Will  you  let  the  I.  C.  S.  show  you? 


ere  is  a  List 
of  Good  Positions 

Select  the  one  you  prefer,  write  a  postal  to 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Box  1198  W, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  ask  how  you  can  qualify  to  till  it 
at  a  good  salary. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the  position  you  prefer : 

Telephone  Engineer 
Llec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Meehan.  Lngineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Lngineer 
Civil  Lngineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architects  Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural  Lngineer 
Bridge  Lngineer 
Mining  Lngineer 


-V 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Llectrician 
Llec.  Lngineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
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Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 


“That’s  the  second  pair 
of  sox  I’ve  gone  through 
inside  of  a  week.  No 
matter  what  I  pay  for 
them,  they  seem  to  wear 
out  just  as  quickly. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to 
start  wearing  leath¬ 
er  stockings.” 

Small  wonder  our 
friend  is  disgusted. 
He  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  value  and  com¬ 
fort  for  his  money. 

And  he  would  get 
it,  too,  if  he  only 
knew  of  Holeproof 
Hosiery. 

B  y  a  new 
process  of 
combining  cer- 
to  manufacture 


tain  yarns,  we  are  aole 


Let i ti  vai  ua,  we  aic  ci. * - - 

hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  which  we 
guarantee  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

“We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or 
Holeproof  Stockings  that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  6 
months.  If  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6 
months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer.” 

You  pay  no  more  lor  them  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but*  get  five  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

Guaranteed  to  Wear  for 
Six  Months  Without  Holes 


Men’s  Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast  colors  —  Black  ;  Tan 
(light or  dark);  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes  9  to  12.  Egyptian 
Cotton  (medium or  lightweight) 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors 
if  desired — 6  months’  guarantee 
ticket  with  each  pair.  Cl  50 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  .  ***  — 


Women’s  Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast  colors — Black;  Tan. 
Sizes  8  to  11.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Egyptian  Cotton, 
sold  only  in  boxes  containing 
six  pail's  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired — six  months' 
guarantee  with  each  pair.  <C?00 
Per  box  of  six  pairs  ^  — 


How  To  Order 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Hole- 
proof  Hosiery.  If  yours  doesn’t, 
we’ll  supply  you  direct,  shipping 
charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
—don’t  let  any  dealer  deceive 
you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  away  with  darning  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  read  what  delighted 
wearers  say.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
604  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


This  Refrigerator  BREATHES 


,  is  the  only  refrigerator 
built  on  the  new  prin¬ 
ciple  to  breathe  out  foul 
air  as  soon  as  formed.  It 
absolutely  keeps  the  air  in  every 
compartment  pure,  dry  and  chilled. 
It  expels  all  c h emical  gases  that 
foods  and  liquids  throw  off,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  it  keeps  your  foods  pure 
and  healthful  longer. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  one.  Stock 
it  with  food.  Com¬ 
pare  its  qualities  with 
your  old  one,  and  if 
for  any  reason  it  does 
not  fulfill  every  claim 
we  make — if  it  does 
not  operate  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  — 
send  it  back. 

Send  for  Free 
Catalogues 

Our  catalogues  il¬ 
lustrate  and  describe 
every  size  and  tell  the 
prices.  It  will  inter¬ 
est  you  also  to  receive 
our  booklet,  “A  Woman’s  Idea,”  telling  how  this  new 
principle  of  refrigeration,  causing  the  foul  air  to  be 
breathed  out,  was  discovered.  Write  a  postal  today, 
while  you  think  about  it. 

ODORLESS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Station  M  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


OWN  A  FACTORY 

Make  concrete  building  blocks.  Large 
profits  and  permanent  business.  Small 
capital  required  at  first  and  easily  ex¬ 
panded  as  business  increases— The 

Pettyjohn  Machine 

is  the  standard.  Simple,  cheap  and 
thoroughly  prac-  r, 
tical.  Sent  on 
trial  —  fuily 
guaran  - 
teed.  “This  equip¬ 
ment  will  convert  a 
sand  bank  into  a  gold 
mine.”  Particulars 
free. 

PETTYJOHN  CO.,  646  N.  6th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


fflL  4  (So 

ire  the  best.  Always  on  their  oxen  roots.  Plants  mailed  to  any 
joint  in  the  Dnited'  States.  Safe  arrival  K.mranteed.  Over  50 
rears’  experience.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  a 
Specialty.  Write  for 

NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 

for  mot — the  leading  rose  catalogue  of  America.  114  pages. 
Mailed  free.  Describes  over  1,000  varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow 
them  and  all  other  desirable  flowers.  Est.  1850.  70  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONASD  CO.,  West  Grove,  Fa. 
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United  States.  The  development  of  its  resources  on  sensible  business  lines 
would  help  to  meet  its  growing  expenses  and  sensibly  reduce  the  burdens  of 
taxation.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  this  fact  to  penetrate  the  general  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  the  realization  seems  to  have  come  at  last. 


MUST  THE  LORDS  GO? 


The  Liberal  Government  in  England  begins 
a  campaign  against  hereditary  lawmakers 


SEVEN  hundred  years  ago  the  I  louse  of  Lords  was  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Now  the  elected  members,  whose  intrusion  it  once  tolerated, 
are  saying  that  it  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage  and  must  go.  Many 
individuals  had  said  this  before.  Even  Ministers  had  warned  it  of  possible 
trouble  in  the  future.  But  it  was  not  until  February  7,  1907,  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Crown  definitely  announced  that  an  official  campaign  against 
the  House  of  Lords  was  actually  about  to  begin.  That  date  will  be  mem¬ 
orable  in  English  constitutional  history. 

The  declaration  was  made  in  a  speech  at  South  Leeds  by  Attorney-General 
Sir  John  Lawson  Walton,  who  said  that  the  Liberals  were  entering  upon  a 
grim  and  serious  work  which  would  mean  revolution,  and  would  involve  two 
or  three  dissolutions.  He  described  the  House  of  Lords  as  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  modern  democratic  institutions,  and  asserted  that  it  must  go 
down,  like  a  lingering  tooth,  or  some  old  castle  on  the  seashore,  disappear¬ 
ing  before  the  rising  tide.  Whether  anything  would  be  left  of  it.  and  if  so 
in  what  form,  he  did  not  undertake  to  determine.  The  Attorney-General 
predicted  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  set  itself  against  the  national  will  it 
would  be  like  a  heap  of  sand  setting  itself  against  the  rising  water.  Fore¬ 
casting  the  course  of  the  coming  struggle,  he  said  that  the  Government  would 
try  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  by  means  of  bills  which  the  Peers 
would  throw  out,  from  which  would  follow  a  combination  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people  to  defeat  the  aristocracy.  This  would  mean  a  rearrangement 
of  constitutional  and  political  forces. 

This  decision  may  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  political  strategy.  On 
all  the  great  measures  of  Liberal  policy,  such  as  labor  legislation,  education, 
and  Home  Rule,  there  are  internal  dissensions  that  threaten  to  damage  party 
prospects.  But  if  the  campaign  can  he  shifted  to  the  issue  of  democracy  vs. 
hereditary  lawmakers  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  again  the  tide  of  progressive 
sentiment  that  swamped  the  Balfour  Government  a  year  ago. 


THE  RAILROAD  BLOOD  TAX 


Nearly  twenty  thousand  American  passen¬ 
gers  and  employees  paid  it  in  three  months 


THE  returns  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  in  the 
three  months  ending  September  30,  1906,  there  were  19,850  casualties 
to  passengers  and  employees,  an  increase  of  2,913  over  the  preceding 
three  months.  This  does  not  include  accidents  to  so-called  “trespassers  and 
other  outsiders,  among  whom  the  mortality  is  greater  than  among  all  other 
classes  combined.  In  the  three  months  under  consideration  there  were  1.891 
collisions  and  1.781  derailments.  That  is  to  say,  two  trains  crashed  together 
on  an  average  every  hour  and  nine  minutes,  and  a  train  ran  off  the  traik 
every  hour  and  fourteen  minutes.  Accidents  of  the  former  class  were  due 
largely  to  the  practise  of  overworking  employees,  which  Senator  La  Follette  s 
Hours  of  Labor  bill  is  designed  to  stop;  those  of  the  latter  to  cheap  am 
defective  equipment,  as  well  as  to  undermanned  inspecting  forces. 


A  STATE  RIGHTS  REVOLT 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  slaps  Senator  Bev¬ 
eridge,  Secretary  Root,  and  perhaps  one  higher  up 


THE  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  administered  a  severe  check 
to  the  growing  tendency  to  find  a  cure  for  all  social  diseases  in  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  in  the  States.  It  holds  that  the  jurisdiction  over  that  subject 
falls  exclusively  under  the  police  power  of  the  States,  and  not  under  the 
commercial  power  of  Congress.  “It  is  not  extreme  or  ridiculous,”  it  adds, 
“to  say  that  it  would  he  just  as  logical  and  correct  to  argue  that  Congress 
can  regulate  the  age,  color,  sex,  manner  of  dress,  height,  and  size  of  employees, 
and  fix  their  hours  as  to  contend  that  Congress  can  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  of  woman  and  child  labor.”  The  suggestion  that  such  a  thing 
can  be  regulated  under  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce 
shows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  “how  rapidly  we  are  drifting  in 
thought  from  our  constitutional  moorings. 

In  fact  the  committee  becomes  really  excited  upon  the  subject.  It  says 
the  matter  is  “not  a  debatable  question,”  just  as  if  Senator  Beveridge  had 
not  debated  it  for  three  days.  I  asserts  that  such  legislation  “would  he  a 
reflection  upon  the  intelligent'  of  Congress,”  apparently  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  is  thereby  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Beveridge. 
It  says  that  the  failure  of  the  States  to  act  would  “not  justify  unconstitu¬ 
tional  action  by  Congress,”  /  f  Secretary  Root  had  not  warned  the  States 
that  a  failure  on  their  part  t<  L  their  duty  would  lead  to  constructions  of  the 


Coffee  Goodness 

Is  in  the  Making 

The  choicest  blends  of  Coffee  can  be 
spoiled  in  the  making  and  any  Coffee 
can  be  made  a  clear,  delicious,  healthful 
beverage  if  prepared  in  the 

attning- 
owman 

“METEOR” 

Coffee  Percotafor 

It’s  boiling  the  grounds  that  spoils 
Coffee.  The  Manning-Bowman  method 
filters  the  water  through  the  Coffee,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  flavor  and  leaving  the 
tannic  acid  and  bitter  grounds  behind. 
Saves  One  Third  because  all  the  good  of 
the  Coffee  is  taken  out. 

At  leading  dealers  in  the  nrn  style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  Coffee  Pot  Style  for  use  on 
gas  stove  or  range.  Over  loo  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  “*  A  23  ’ 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden.  Conn. 


Send  No  Money 

Simply  drop  us  a  postal  card 
riving  us  your  name  and  ad- 
Iress  and  we  will  send  this 
icwest  Spring  style  dainty 
jvhite  Victoria  lawn  Shirt¬ 
waist  express  prepaid.  You 
iced  not  send  us  a  cent  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Merely  say  you  want 
‘Style  B”;  tell  us  your  bust  meas 
are.  and  we  will  forward  the 
waist.  Examine  it  carefully. 

If  you  do  not  find  it 
all  we  claim,  and 
worth  fully  $3.00, 
return  it  at  our 
expense.  Don’t 
pay  a  cent.  But, 
if  you’re  pleased 
with  it,  pay  ex¬ 
press  agent  $1.45. 

That  pays  every¬ 
thing  —  express 
and  all.  Made 
of  fine  quality 
White  Victoria 
Lawn.  Yoke  is  beau¬ 
tifully  made  with  vertical 

rows  of  narrow  tucking  ■  .  _ 

and  3  rows  of  extra  fine  quality  of  Valenciennes  Inser¬ 
tion.  I  In1  front  is  formed  of  eight  two  inch  panels  of 
heavy  embroidery,  divided  and  bordered  with  \  alen- 
ciennes  Insertions,  as  shown.  Three  half-inch  plaits  at 
shoulders  extend  to  waist  line.  Short  sleeves.  Cuffs  and 
attached  collar  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  Lace  Inser¬ 
tion  and  Edging.  Open  back,  eight  quarter-inch  plaits 
extending  down  the  back  from  shoulder  to  the  waist 
line.  The  very  latest  correct  Spring  st>le.  Sizes  32 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  White  only. 

We  sell  everything  in  ladies’  and  children’s  wear,  and  will  send 
every  inquirer  our  new  SPRING  STYLE  BOOK  containing  oyer 
1250  illustrations.  It  shows  Ladies’  and  Chiluren’s  coats,  suits, 
millinery,  underwear,  corsets,  hose,  shoes — in  fact,  every 
t >1  Hilt  a  lari v  wears  or  uses.  Prices  so  low  they  astonish  yon J-A 

Get  full  particulars  of  our  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 
wherebv  y-  u  can  secure  many  useful,  valuable  articles  lor  the 
>tne  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


EVERYTHING  FOR  WOMEN 


236-266  MONHOE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


CALOX  by  its  wonderful  property  of 
liberating  Oxygen,  cleanses  the  teeth, 
keeps  them  white,  or  whitens  them  if  dis¬ 
colored,  prevents  decay,  relieves  sensitive¬ 
ness,  heals  and  hardens  the  gums,  purifies 
the  breath,  prevents  formation  of  tartar  and 
recession  of  the  gums,  neutralizes  acid  se¬ 
cretions,  destroys  infectious  germs,  removes 
all  odors  and  keeps  the  whole  mouth  clean. 

Of  all  druggists,  25  cents 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet 

Guaranteed  absolutely  purf  under 
the  Food  and.  Drug  Act  June  1000. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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wnen  me  cnunren  get  hungry  and  try  to  think  ot  something  extra  good  which 
they  would  like  to  have,  then  comes  the  pungent  recollection  of  the  last  time  % 
mother  had  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce  for  dinner.  ^ 

It’s  a  memory  that  makes  their  little  mouths  fairly  water 

For  what  is  so  good  to  the  childish  taste  as  a  steaming  hot  dish  of  Van  Camp’s, 
with  its  savory  odor  and  all  its  appetizing  deliciousness? 

And  what  is  so  nourishing  to  the  child  s  body  as  the  nutritious,  healthful  vitalizing 
Van  Camp  beans  cooked  in  the  Van  Camp  way? 

You  know,  that  beans  are  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  all  foods— and  Van 
Camp’s  beans  are  the  most  nutritious  of  all  beans. 

Van  Camp's  beans  are  84  per  cent  nutrition. 

Van  Camp's  beans  are  filled  to  the  bursting  point  with  nitrogenous  elements 
— the  muscle-building— brain-developing  elements  that  make  healthy  bodi 
and  bright  minds. 

pjJZ  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce  are  just  the  food  fc 
growing  children. 

|  And  y°u  never  hav®  to  coax  children  to  eat  Van  Camp’s,  but  you  alwayj 
have  your  hands  full  satisfying  the  clamor  of  their  healthy  young  appetites 
igagfe  for  more  and  still  more  Van  Camp’s. 

How  they  revel  in  the  appetizing  goodness  of  the  nutty-flavored  Van 
„/i\  ramP  beans— in  the  piquant  tang  of  the  delicious  Van  Camp 
J  \  Tomato  Sauce,  made  from  vine-ripened  Tomatoes  fresh  from  the 
PT  \  garden!  And  then  there’s  the  succulent  slice  of  tender  pork 

crowning  the  whole  with  its  juicy  richness— just  enough  richness 
flavor  and  health.  , 

Don’t  ever  disappoint  the  children  nv  having  toll  iUm  / 


The  Answer  to 
All  Paint  Questions 


*  ACME 
'QUALITY 


To  most  people  paint  is  more  or  less  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  and  the  buying  and  applying  of  it  largely 
a  matter  of  chance. 

To  simplify  all  paint  problems  the  company 
operating  the  largest  paint  and  varnish 
plant  in  the  world  has  originated  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “Acme  Quality”— a  mark  that 
plainly  and  instantly  designates  the  very 
best  paints,  varnishes,  stains  and  enamels 
possible  to  produce. 

The  “Acme  Quality”  kind  in¬ 
cludes  Everything  That  Coes  on 
with  a  Brush — making  it  easy  / 

for  anyone,  anywhere,  to  secure 
with  absolute  certainty  the 
Perfect  Paint  for  Every 
Purpose,  by  simply 
looking  for  this 

“Acme  Quality” 

Mark: 


As  a  further  help  to  every 
paint  user  a  text-book  has 

Pbeen  prepared  by  practical 
painters  on  “  The  Selection  and 
Use  of  Paints  and  Finishes.” 
This  book  takes  up  in  turn  every 
kind  of  painting,  varnishing,  stain¬ 
ing  and  enameling.  Its  explanations 
and  directions  have  been  worked  out  by 
men  who  really  know  and  are  willing 
that  others  should  also  know. 

It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  Valuable  to  the  painter, 
the  housewife,  the  property  owner, 
— 1  to  everyone.  Free  on  Request. 

n 

J  In  buying,  no  matter  for  what 

use  you  want  paint,  varnish  or 
enamel,  always  insist  on  the  “  Acme 
Quality”  kind. 


“Mrs.  Van  Puyster’s  Idea” 

A  delightfully  humorous  story  of  how 
a  New  York  woman  of  family  and  fashion 
“found”  herself — like  Kipling’s  Ship — but 
in  a  musical  way. 

If  you  enjoy  music  and  a  good  laugh, 
you  ought  to  write  for  this  delicate  bit 
of  d  rollery.  It  is  free  on  request. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Address  Dept.  P 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributers. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

New  Victor  Records  is  the  28th  of  every  month. 


Note. — The  simultaneous  opening  day  throughout  America  for  the  sale  of 


Prettiest,  Daintiest 
Softest 
Made 


DELIVERED 
Women ’s  $1.25 
Children ’s  -  $1.00 
Men’s  Plain  -  $1.25 

Comfy  Moccasin 

Made  of  pure  “Comfy  Felt,”  soft  leath¬ 
er  soles  with  one  inch  of  carded  wool 
between  felt  inner  sole 
and  felt  and  leather 
outer  soles,  making  a 
perfect  cushion  tread. 
Ideal  for  the  bedroom. 

Colors:  Red,  Pink,  Nary  Blue, 
Light  Blue ,  Giay  and  Lavender. 

Handsome  slipper  bag  to  keep 
them  in,  sent  for  25  cents  extra 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  3 1  showing  many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


corirr 

CONSYBUCTlOJf 


We  KnowYou  Can  Build  this 
Boat  from  Pioneer  Patterns 


THE  REAL  COST  OF  YOUR  ROOF 

will  depend  on  the  costs  for  repairs. 

With  New  Century  Metal  Shingles  the  costs  for  repairs 
are  reduced  to  a  MINIMUM. 

Perfect  ventilation  underneath  keeps  them  cool  and 
dry.  This  prevents  corrosion. 

NEW  CENTURY  METAL  SHINGLES 

are  fire-proof.  This  saves  Insurance.  A  Patent  Lock¬ 
ing  Device  makes  them  perfectly  water-tight. 

A  roof  laid  with  New  Century  Metal  Shingles  is  most 
artistic.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  25 
and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  effects  produced  by 
the  use  of  this  modern  roofing  material. 

CHATTANOOGA  ROOFING  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New  York  Office  405  Missionary  Ave- 

438  Greenwich  St.  Chattanooga.  Tenn 

L - - - - - - 


LACK  of  skill  with  tools  or  lack  of  confidence  in  yourself  matter 
nothing.  We  take  all  the  risk  of  failure.  We  guarantee  your 
success  because  Pioneer  Patterns  are  so  simple,  perfect  and  practical 
we  know  you  will  be  successful.  ...  , 

W  e  are  so  confident  of  this  that  we  will  give  you  30  days 
— a  full  month’s  trial.  If  you  are  then  dissatisfied — if  Pioneer 
Patterns  are  not  all  we  claim  for  them— simple,  easy  to  follow,  and 
thoroughly  practical,  just  return  them  and  get  your  money  back 
without  question  or  quibble. 

If  you  have  not  time  or  inclination  to  build  from  patterns,  it  is 
of  course  much  easier  to  build  on  Pioneer  Knock-Down  frames 
which  include  perfect  parts — fitted,  tested,  set  up  com¬ 
plete  in  our  shops,  then  knocked  down  fcr  shipment.  You 
have  merely  to  reassemble  them.  The  hard  part  is  done  for 
\ou.  Only  common  tools  needed.  Patterns  and  instructions  for 
finishing  absolutely  free  with  frames.  By  building  your  own  boat 
you  save  two-third’s  the  boat  builder’s  price.  Pioneer  Knock-Down 
frames  save  nearly  their  entire  cost  in  freight  alone. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  today,  build  your  boat 
complete  from  Pioneer  Patterns  or  knock-down  frames, 
before  spring,  in  your  spare  hours. 

Write  today  for  five  booklet,  or  send  25c  for  big  100-page  9x12 
book  on  boatbuilding.  Prices,  descriptions  and  200  illustrations  of 
•10  styles  of  boats  you  can  build,  and  other  practical  information. 
Mouey  back  if  not  satisfied, 

Pioneer  Boat  &  Pattern  Co.,  Wharf  50,  Bay  City.  Mich. 


Skipper  $24! 

2  Horse  Power 

The  only  2 -cycle  marine 
engine  on  earth  that  runs 
equally  well  on  kerosene ,  dis¬ 
tillate  oil ,  alcohol  or  gasoline. 

Positively  will  not  back  fire. 

Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

The  engine  with  the  simplest  and  most  won¬ 
derful  fuel  device  known.  Easy  to  start,  re¬ 
verse  and  regulate  speed.  The  World  Famous 
‘‘SKIPPER’'  is  a  sturdy,  speedy,  simple  engine 
easily  and  quickly  installed  in  launch,  rowboat 
or  canoe.  The  engine  that  doesn’t  break  down. 

“As  Sure  as  an  Oar” 

Made  in  five  sizes.  2  actual  H.  P.,  bare  engine, 
$24.90;  compleie  with  engine,  electric  and  boat 
fittings,  $39.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

ST.  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO. 


Dept.  B 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Agents 
Make  from 
$100  to  $500 
Monthly.  Write 
for  Proof. 


A  Miniature  Grand  Piano 


Played  with  keys  like  a  piano  and  having 
a  similar  action. 


The  Dolceola  is  the  only  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ever  invented  that  has  been  demanded 
and  sold  in  nearly  every  country  upon  the  globe, 
the  first  year  it  was  on  the  market. 

It  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  every¬ 
where,  as  well  as  by  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
From  a  Musical  Authority  of  New  York: 
—“I  consider  it  an  instrument  of  great  merit.  It 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  beginners 
for  the  piano.” — Albert  Gerard-Thiers. 

Chas.  K.  Harris,  author  of  “After  the  Ball,  says: 
“My  children  are  learning  it  without  an  instructor. 

The  Princess  of  Isenberg  Darmstadt,  Germany,  says:  “I 
have  received  the  Dolceola,  and  am  delighted  with  it.” 

The  Dolceola,  with  its  four  full  octaves,  embodies  the  exqui¬ 
site  tone  value  of  two  guitars  and  two  mandolins.  Its  action,  while 
similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  more  simple,  permitting  ef¬ 
fects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument.  ^Any  class  of  music  can  he 
played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted  with  it.  You  must  have  one. 

HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO.,  210  Snow  Flake  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohiog 


MARINE  ENGINES 


Are  the  most  symmetrical  in 
design,  accurately  constructed  of 
any  marine  engine  made. 

The  designer  of  “Lender  Engines”  has 
had  20  years  of  ACTUAL  PRACTICAL 
experience  in  building  automobile  and 
marine  engines — each  part,  of  every  engine 
is  made  under  his  personal  supervision 
A  STRONG,  DURABLE  Engine  with  all 
parts  absolutely  INTERCHANGEABLE.  IK  H.  P.,  only 
$75.00  complete  ready  to  install  in  any  launch. 

The  lowest  priced  engine  made — and  will  develop  double 
the  rated  H.  P.  _____  »_ 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue — MAILED  FREE.  It  ex¬ 
plains  gas  engines  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  and  tells 
why  we  can  make  a  good  engine  at  a  small  price. 

CLAUDE  SINTZ,  Manufacturer 
282  So.  Front  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Carving  is  Easy 

if  your  knife  is  sharp.  No  trouble 
to  have  it  so  if  you  use  the 

PRACTICAL  GRINDER 

Compact  —  con¬ 
venient — strong 
— durable.  The 
3}4  inch  grinding 
wheel  is  of  alundum 
— the  hardest, sharp- 
estandmost  durable 
abrasive  known. 

Will  not  heat  or 
draw  temper  from  • 
finest  steel.  Clamps  to  your 
table  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
a  minute’s  turning  of  crank 

sharpens  perfectly  carvers,  ,  —  _ 

kitchen  knives,  scissors  or  any  edged  tools,  baves 
many  times  its  cost  in  time  alone.  N\  rite  for  tree 
booklet  on  grinding.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  54  East  Walnut  St..  LANCASTER,  PA. 


mr  Can  You  Shave? 

W  Rub  a  little  ”3  in  One” 
f  on  your  razor  strop  till 
leather  becomes  soft  and 
pliable  ;  draw  razor  blade 
^  between  thumb  and  finger 
r »  moistened  with  “3  In  One”; 

>  then  strop.  The  razor  cuts 
t  5  times  as  easy  and  clean; 

holds  the  edge  longer.  ‘‘A 
y  Razor  Saver  for  Every 
A  Shaver”  which  gives  the 
scientific  reasons,  and  a 

>  generous  trial  bottle  sent 
free.  Write  to-day. 

1  G.  W.  COLE  CO. 

155  Washington  Life  Bldg. 
k  New  York 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

known  for  their 
purity  and  goodness 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  Street.  Phila. 

Established  1842. 


Constitution  that  would  enable  the  National  Government  to  do  it  for  them. 
It  declares  warmly  that  “the  assertion  of  such  power  by  Congress  would 
destroy  every  vestige  of  State  authority,  obliterate  State  lines,  nullify  the 
great  work  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  leave  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  mere  matters  of  form,  devoid  of  power,  and  ought  to  more  than  satisfy 
the  fondest  dreams  of  those  favoring  centralization  of  power.” 

All  of  which  makes  it  evident  that  there  will  be  no  child-labor  legislation 
by  this  Congress,  except  the  law,  already  passed,  providing  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  conditions. 


FORTY-THREE  MILLIONS  FOR  EDUCATION 

John  D.  Rockefeller  outdoes  Carnegie  by  the 
most  gigantic  gift  in  the  history  of  the  world 


BY  a  tour  de  force  that  deserves  to  rank  as  an  effort  of  genius  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  lifted  himself  out  of  the  morass  of  “tainted  money"  and 
compelled  the  world  to  take  him  seriously  as  a  philanthropist.  When  i 
a  man  modestly  announces  that  he  is  about  to  give  thirty-two  million  dollars 
for  one  object  in  one  lump — the  greatest  single  gift  in  human  history — you 
can  not  throw  his  offering  back  in  his  face.  That  is  what  Mr.  Rockefeller 
did  on  February  7,  when  through  his  son  he  informed  the  General  Education 
Board  that  he  would  turn  over  to  it  interest-bearing  securities  to  that  huge 
amount,  one-third  to  be  added  at  once  to  its  permanent  endowment,  and  the 
rest  to  be  applied  to  the  board’s  objects  under  the  giver’s  direction  until  his 
death,  when  the  remainder  would  also  be  added  to  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  had  previously  given  $11,000,000  to  the  General  Education 
Board,  making  his  gifts  to  that  body  $43,000,000  in  all.  “This,”  says  the 
board,  in  accepting  the  benefaction,  “is  the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  a  man 
in  the  history  of  the  race  for  any  social  or  philanthropic  purpose,"  and  its 
administration  “entails  upon  the  General  Education  Board  the  most  far- 
reaching  responsibilities  ever  placed  upon  any  educational  organization  in 
the  world.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rockefeller  endowment  will  be  used  principally  to 
help  small  colleges,  a  field  in  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  made  a  few  millions 
accomplish  so  much  good.  Eighteen  such  institutions  have  already  been 
helped  with  the  income  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  former  gift  of  $11,000,000.  The 
board  requires  every  college  aided  to  raise  three  dollars  for  every  dollar 
received  from  the  Rockefeller  fund.  That,  carried  out  systematically,  woulc 
represent  the  equivalent  of  an  endowment  of  nearly  $200,000,000.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  South,  and  much  is  to  be  devoted  tc 
strengthening  higher  education  in  the  cities. 

Although  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made  a  larger  single  gift  than  anybody  else 
he  is  still  a  little  behind  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  grand  total.  He  has  givei 
$21,417,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  aggregate  of  his  benefac 
tions,  as  far  as  they  can  be  recalled,  amounts  to  $93,765,000.  Possibly  hi 
may  have  given  enough  unrecorded  chicken  feed  to  raise  the  total  to  $100, 
000,000.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  amount  to  considerably  more  than  that. 


AN  AGE  OF  MIRACLES 


The  eight  million  people  of  New 
York  find  a  voice  in  the  Senate 


MONDAY,  February  4,  1907,  will  always  be  marked  with  a  white  ston 
in  the  annals  of  American  statesmanship.  On  that  day  the  imperil 
State  of  New  York  was  represented  in  a  Senatorial  debate,  and  credii 
ably,  although  not  extensively,  represented  at  that.  This  historical  ever 
deserves  to  be  recorded  at  length.  The  small  State  of  Idaho  has  two  Sen^ 
tors  of  great  activity  and  influence.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Heyburn,  is  sometime 
active  in  good  ways  and  sometimes  in  bad.  This  was  one  of  his  bad  day 
He  was  condemning  the  efforts  of  the  President  and  of  Secretary  Hitchcoc 
to  guard  the  public  lands  in  the  West.  He  had  reached  the  subject  of  fore 
reserves,  and  was  telling  how  the  welfare  of  the  miners  was  hampered  t 
the  inability  of  the  local  authorities  to  run  roads  at  short  notice  through  tl 
national  forests,  when  the  Senate  was  startled  by  the  interruption  thus  bald 
set  down  in  the  Congressional  Record : 

“Mr.  Depew.  Mr.  President — 

“The  Vice-President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senati 
from  New  York? 

“Mr.  Heyburn.  Certainly. 

“Mr.  Depew.  Would  the  Senator  be  in  favor  of  the  local  authorities  ha 
ing  the  right,  without  scrutiny  from  the  general  Government,  to  run  roa 

as  they  please  through  forest  reserves  ? 

“Mr.  Heyburn.  Certainly.  .  .  .  The  land  in  a  State  is  the  inheritance 
the  people  who  go  to  the  State,  and  not  the  people  who  sit  back  three  thoj 
sand  miles  away.  ... 

“Mr.  Depew.  Then  would  not  the  Senator's  theory,  if  carried  into  pr? 
tise,  destroy  the  whole  system  of  forest  reserves  ?” 

Mr.  Heyburn  responded  at  some  length  that  he  didn't  know  and  dull 
care  that  the  system  of  forest  reserves  as  now  operated  was  so  vicious  th 
anything  that  would  destroy  it  should  be  welcomed  as  a  blessing,  and  th 
the  protection  of  the  forests  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  "Americ.l 
patriots”  of  the  West.  Whereupon  New  York  spoke  again: 

“Mr.  Depew.  May  I  again  interrupt  the  Senator? 

“The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McCumber  in  the  chair).  Does  the  be- 
ator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

“Mr.  Heyburn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

“Mr.  Depew.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  not  the  people  of  the  W  estern  Stafi 
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Jammer  the  Hammer 

or  Drive  a  Nail 

with  an  / 


Iver 

Johnson 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 

Revolver 


ammer,  $5.50 
ammerless,  $6.50 


but  don’t  try  it  with  any  other.  The  Iver  Johnson  is  equipped 
with  our  automatic  safety  lever  that  must  be  in  place  before  the 
hammer  can  touch  the  firing  pin  and  the  lever  cannot  be  in  place 
unless  you  purposely  pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 

Pull  the  trigger  and  an  Iver  Johnson  is  just  as  sure  to  fire 
as  it’s  sure  not  to  go  off  any  other  way. 

For  absolute  reliability,  accuracy,  finished  protection  in  every 
detail  of  material  and  workmanship,  the  Iver  Johnson  has  few 
rivals  and  no  superiors.  It  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  revolvers  in  the  world.  We  make  and 
sell  almost  as  many  revolvers  as  all  other  American  makers 
combined.  The  quality  of  our  goods  is  the  reason. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet  “Shots” 

It's  full  of  firearm  lore;  gives  important  facts  that  every  owner  of  fire¬ 
arms  should  know,  and  goes  into  the  details  and  illustrates  by  sectional 
views  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Iver  Johnson. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  SZoSXti  Iver  Johnson  Safety 

Hammer  Revolver  Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  barrel,  $1.00;  6  in.  barrel,  $1.50. 

finish,  22  rim  fire  cartridge,  Pearl  stocks,  22-32  caliber, $1 .25;  3  -  inch  barrel,  nickel  -  plated 
32-38  center  fire  $r  rn  38  caliber,  $1.50;  Ivory  stocks,  finish,  32-38  center  rn 

cartridge  -  -  22-32 caliber, $2. 50;  38 caliber,  $3.  fire  cartridge  -  -  O.UU 


hammer 

Hammer 


The'  new  drop  frame  is  another  permanent  Peerless  improvement ;  without 
reducing  road  clearance  it  carries  the  passengers  lower,  and  thereby  minimizes 
the  tendency  to  sway  and  skid. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  all 
the  features  in  the  Limousine,  Touring  Car  and  Roadster 

PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  2435  Oakdale  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


[/accidental 

[Discharge 

Impossible 


The  Dial  of  the  “Jones 

is  the  Easiest  to  read  of  all  Speedom¬ 
eters.  The  figures  and  the  indicating 
hand  are  large,  plain  and  black. 

The  speed  may  be  read  at  a 
greater  distance  than  from  any  other 
instrument  and  from  any  angle. 
Meters  with  moving  dials  and  Com¬ 
plicated  Markings  can  not  be  read 
unless  one  is  directly  in  front  of  them. 


not  only  involves 
extreme  danger  of 
wrecking  the  car  and 
ijuring  the  passengers — but  every  skid 
oes  severe  damage  to  the  tires,  both 
y  strain  and  abrasion. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER 

Racing  Type 

constructed  with  a  heavy  flat  tread, 
hich  successfully  resists  skidding, 
istly  reduces  liability  of  puncture, 
id  gives  phenomenal  wearing  quality. 

be  SAFEST,  FASTEST, 
rRONGEST  tire  on  the  market. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.  September  28.  1906. 

Gentlemen:  After  many  misgivings  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  GOODYEAR 
NEW  DETACHABLE  TIRE,  I  finally  decided  upon  its  use  in  July,  ’05.  Since  that 
time  I  have  driven  in  seventy-tvro  heats  and  races  on  circular  tracks,  and  have 
never  had  a  tire  accident  or  tire  trouble  of  any  description.  With  my  Green 
Dragon  I  hold  every  world  circular  track  record  from  one  to  fifty  miles,  and 
these  records  have  never  been  in  danger,  nor  have  I  been  defeated  in  a  trial 
heat  or  race  since  I  began  using  GOODYEAR  TIRES.  Before  my  cars  were 
equipped  with  GOODYEAR  TIRES,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  wear  a  tire 
through  to  the  danger  line  in  a  five  or  ten  mile  heat.  On  my  Green  Dragon, 
at  the  present  time  are  two  complete  tires,  one  front  and  one  rear,  that  have 
been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  months  without  being  touched,  except 
to  inflate.  My  success  with  the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
past  season  in  connection  with  circular  track  racing.  My  touring  car,  which 
has  been  equipped  with  the  same  tire ,  has  covered  over  six  thousand  miles  since 
I  began  to  use  them,  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

In  my  estimation,  there  is  no  combination  of  tire  and  detachable  rim  which 
IS  ™  refect  and  so  simple.  (Signed  You  know  me>  Barney  Oldfield. 


ENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

eral  Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK — 1741  Broadway 

_  CHICAGO — 1241  Michigan  Ave. 

A,  PHILADELPHIA  6 1 5  N.  Broad  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  102  N.  Prior  St. 
|  BOSTON  20  Park  Square 
Vita  I  BUFFALO  717  Main  Street 
Vfln  M  DETROIT  237  Jefferson  Ave. 

^  CLEVELAND  2134-6  East  9th  St. 

^  LONDON — 26  City  Road 


The  GOODYEAR  DETACHABLE  is  the  only  tire  that  la 
could  make  such  records  as  Barney  Oldfield  tells  of.  fl 
If  you  would  know  why  it  stands  such  severe  tests,  our  li 
Free  book  “How  to  Select  an  Auto  Tire,”  will  tell  you.  \ 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Erie  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  :  Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St. ;  New  York,  cor.  Sixty- 
Fourth  St.  and  Broadway;  Chicago,  82-84  Michigan  Ave.; 
Cincinnati,  31?  E.  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgan  St.; 
Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St. ;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore 
&  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Buffalo,  719  Main  St.;  Den¬ 
ver,  220  Sixteenth  St. ;  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave. 


The  Jones  Speedometer 

is  of  use  to  every  one  in  the  Motor  Car — it  is 
not  designed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Chauffeur. 

Jones  Speedometer,  101  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 


of  homes,  offices,  institutions,  hotels,  stores,  schools,  etc.,  by  the  use  of 

GRIPPIN’S  FLOOR  CRACK  FILLER  AND  FINISHES 

!  M|P||  <  )ur  improved  method 

|  H  of  finishing  all  floors. 

IwHIfvl  Sanitary,  simple  and 

IsHlii  'nexPens>ve.  Skilled 

H  labor  is  not  necessary. 


Write  now  for  our  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  free.  Address 

GRIPPIN  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  F,  Newark,  New-  York 


Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE 

end  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c. 
stamps  for  a  full  box.  Electro-Silicon  Soap 
'  equal  merits. 

e  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it 


LYON  &  HEALY 


AFTR  TREATMENT 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 


GoodyearDetachaWeTires 

On  Universal  Rims 


The  Terrific  Racing- Pace 


FREE  for  INSPECTION 

Four  large  volumes— 2,000  pages— size  of  page  7  x  10  in.,  bound 
in  half  red  morocco  leather-type  is  large,  new,  easy-to-read— 
fully  indexed — most  practical  work  on  drawing  published. 

Just  the  set  of  books  for  the  Architect,  Draftsman,  Designer, 
Sheet  Metal  Worker  and  persons  in  general  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  architecture  or  drawing.  The  Cyclopedia  is 
compiled  from  our  regular  instruction  books,  which  have  been 
tested  by  thousands  of  practical  men.  Each  volume  contains  a 
series  of  test  questions  to  emphasize  vital  points.  Prepared 
especially  for  HOME  study  in  a  simple,  understandable  manner. 

REGULAR  PRICE  $24  -SPECIAL  30  DAYS  $12 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set,  express  prepaid,  for 
five  days  free  examination  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Pay  us  $2  down  and  $2  a  month  for  five  months  if 
you  keep  the  books.  We  send  for  them  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory.  _ _  . 

The  only  reason  we  offer  The  CYCLOPEDIA  of 
DRAWING  so  cheaply  is  to  interest  the  public  in 
the  extraordinary  advantages  offered  by  the  regular 
courses  of  the  American  School.  A  200-page  hand¬ 
book  sent  free  on  request  if  you  mention  this  periodical 

Among  the  Chapters 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural  Lettering,  Pen  and  Ink 
Rendering.  Architectural  Drawing,  Perspective  Drawing, 
Shades  and  Shadows,  Roman  Orders  of  Architecture,  Working 
Drawings,  Machine  Drawing,  Shop  Drawings,  Machine  De¬ 
sign,  Tinsmithing,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Skylights,  Roofing, 
Cornice  Work,  etc. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Order  Your  Spring  Suit 
ST  Wholesale  Maker 

Just  Now  We  Are  Making  a  Specialty 
of  Blue  and  Gray  Worsted  Suits  $12.00 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  TODAY 

Place  yourself  at  once  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  wholesale  maker. 

You  can  hardly  realize  the  great  sav¬ 
ing  it  means  to  you.  $12.00  does  the 
service  of  $20.00.  These  Blue  and 
Gray  Worsted  Weaves  are  all  tailored 
in  the  approved  new  spring  mod- 
els  for  men’s  wear.  Lined  with  xL 
guaranteed  silk  finished  Vene¬ 
tian  or  French  serge  and  your  suit  is 
sent  under  the  broadest,  legal  guar¬ 
antee  of  money  back  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied.  The  cloth  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  the  tailoring  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  done  that  you  can’t  tell  it 
from  a  $20.00  suit,  and  $12.00  is  all 
we  ask  for  it. 

It  will  astonish  you  what  a  benefit 
it  is  to  deal  direct  with  us,  the 
wholesale  makers,  and  mind, 

When  Your  Suit  Arrives,  YOU  Are 

Always  to  Be  the  Judge,  Not  We 

It’s  the  greatest  offer  ever  made. 

A  big  line  also  of  higher  and  lower 
priced  materials  in  plain  blacks 
and  fancv  weaves.  Samples, 

Spring  1907  Fashion  Guide,  tape- 
line,  measurement  chart,  all  entirely 
FREE.  Better  write  for  samples  right  now, 
while  it’s  fresh  in  your  mind.  Don’t  delay. 

Address 

FELIX  KAHN  &  CO.  Established  1882 
Market  and  Van  Buren  Sts.  Dept.  32  CHICAGO 

We  will  fill  orders  direct  from  every  town 
where  not  already  represented  by  local  dealer. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


/j 
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THE  SHOE {■  PROBLEM  fj 


IS  SOLVED  BY  THE  USE  OF 

MILLER  SHOE  TREES 

Placed  in  the  shoes  at  night  they  restore  them  to  their  original  shape. \ 
Prevent  curling  or  distorting  and  give  a  bright  new  appearance  which  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Properly  used  they 

ADD  25  r  TO  THE  WEAR 

Leading  shoe  dpaiers  everywhere  sell  Miiler  Shoe  Trees.  If  your' 
shoe  dealer  does  not  have  them,  write  fcjrour  illustrated  booklet  on  shoes 

‘  ■’  "  Sent  free  to 


and  their  care  telling  how  they  may  be  ordered  by  mail, 
any  address. 

U;-.  .  ■  .  ■  ■ 


OAMILLER  TREEING  MACHINE  CO; 

Dept.  G  BROCKTON-MASS- 


Our  1907  Catalogue  we  believe  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  horticultural  catalogue 
ever  published— 188  pages,  700  engravings ,  12  col¬ 
ored  and  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  states  where  this  adver¬ 
tisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents 
(in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and 
also  send,  free  ol  charge,  our  famous  SO-Cent 
“Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  of  one 
packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas;  Giant 
Fancy  Pansies,  mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters, 
mixed;  Henderson’s  Big  Boston  Lettuce; 
Early  Ruby  Tomato;  and  Half  Long  Blood 
Beet;  in  acoupon  envelope, whichemptied and 
returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


RAMSEY 

SIGNS 


are  heavy  polished 
brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
expert  Sign  mak¬ 
ers.  and  filled  with 
raven  black  ce¬ 
ment.  We  make 
signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants— you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk’’  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


ij 
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MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  purest  olive  oil 
imported  into  this  country  and  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  first  dripping  before  pressing  from  the 
finest  selected  sound  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years 
C.  Maspero  has  been  a  recognized  food  expert 
and  his  name  has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and 
unexcelled  quality  in  food  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  nature’s  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  made 
in  Lucca,  from  olives  grown  in  Lucca,  the  finest 
flavored  olives  in  the  world,  and  has  that  rich, 
delicate  nutty  flavor  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
in  oils  made  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  made 
and  packed  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic 
conditions,  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  Pure 
Food  Laws  and  is  tested  at  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Italian  Government. 
CANS— 1  gal.  $3,  i£gal.  $1.60,X  gal.  85c.,  pt.  50c. 
BOTTLES — Case  of  1  doz  $7,  case  of  ‘2  doz.  l/>  bot¬ 
tles  $7.50,  case  of  2  doz.  %  bottles  $5.  Per  bottle 
t>5c.,  35c.  and  ‘25c.  Delivered  free  New  York  City. 


SAMPLE  FREE.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address 
and  I  will  send  von  a  sample  bottle  free. 


C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(Pure  Food  Specialist  and  <iov.  Ex-pert.) _ 


DRIVE  IN  COMFORT 

A 

Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

that  keeps 
you  as  dry 
and  almost 
as  warm  As 
indoors  and 
is  turned 

into  the  perfect  open  top  conveyance  for  fine 
days.  One  buggy  for  all  weather.  Lightest 
storm  proof  buggy  made,  the  only  one  that 
works  perfectly.  Convenient,  comfortable, 
honestly  built.  '  Write  for  catalogue  P. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  ,-leJre 


delivery,  balance 

LOFTIS  BROS. 


You  Can  Own  a  Diamond  or  Watch, 
’e  send  one  on  approval.  If  you  like  it,  pay  1-5  on 
8  monthly  payments.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  now. 
&  CO. ,  Dent.  B38,  92  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Can  You  Draw  This? 


Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  send  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  a  handsome  portfolu 
of  drawings  by  the  noted  artist,  Charle1 
Lederer.  A  course  of  lessons  by  mail,  at  h« 
qualify  you  to  earn  a  good  salary  as  an 
cartoonist.  Instruction  individual  ant 
adapted  to  your  talent. 

THE  LEDERER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAW 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


-  .  r,  may 
i -it  and 
e  <actly 


but  large  companies,  capitalized  largely  in  the  East,  have  denuded  those 
States  of  the  forests  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  agricultural 
maintenance  and  production?" 

There  was  a  little  more  of  the  colloquy  on  the  same  lines.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  this  essay  in  debate,  Mr.  Depew  took  a  still  more  active 
part  in  another  discussion  the  next  day,  arguing  on  grounds  of  high  public 
policy  against  the  practise  of  tacking  general  legislation  to  appropriation 
hills.  The  spectators  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  some  of  them  almost  expected 
to  see  signs  of  activity  behind  the  desk  of  Senator  l’latt. 


THE  KAISER’S  “VICTORY” 

He  secures  a  temporary  majority  in  the  Reichstag 
by  the  votes  of  a  minority  of  the  German  people 

THE  second  elections  for  the  German  Reichstag,  on  February  5,  confirmee 
the  indications  of  the  first.  The  Kaiser  could  hardly  contain  his  happi 
ness — a  happiness  due  rather  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  escaped  than  tc 
the  magnitude  of  the  victory  actually  won.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Govern 
ment’s  triumph  is  by  no  means  overwhelming.  The  Socialist  strength  in  the 
Reichstag,  it  is  true,  has  been  reduced  from  seventy-nine  seats  to  forty-three 
But  the  Socialists  have  increased  their  popular  vote  from  3,008,000  to  3,250, 
000.  Casting  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  of  the  empire,  they  wen 
fairly  entitled  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  and  twenty  seats,  which  wouk 
have  made  them  the  strongest  party  in  the  Reichstag  as  they  are  in  th< 
country.  That  the  Government  has  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of  near!; 
two-thirds  of  their  proper  representation  can  not  be  considered  a  moral  vie 
tory.  It  is  at  best  a  triumph  of  manipulation.  Its  only  effect  must  be  t< 
inspire  the  Socialists  with  a  bitterer  resentment  and  make  them  fight  mor 
fiercely  than  ever. 

Of  the  three  groups  that  united  to  defeat  the  Government  in  the  lat 
Reichstag,  the  Clerical  Centre  will  have  105  members  in  the  new  one,  th 
Socialists  43,  and  the  Poles  20,  or  168  in  all.  There  are  397  members  in  th 
whole  body,  of  whom  199  form  a  majority.  If  the  Government  should  tr 
to  get  along  without  the  help  of  the  Centre  it  would  have  to  form  its  “bloc 


out  of  the  following  materials : 

Conservatives . 80 

Agrarians  and  Anti-Semites . 29 

National  Liberals .  55 

Radicals,  of  various  groups . 46 

Alsace-Lorraine  party . 7 

Independents  .  10 

Guelph . 1 

Dane . 1 


That  means  that  Chancellor  von  Biilow  will  have  to  find  a  policy  accept 
able  alike  to  the  Conservatives,  the  Agrarians,  and  the  Radicals.  It  is  po: 
sible,  indeed  probable,  that  a  temporary  majority  can  be  stuck  together  01 
of  such  elements,  but  the  Chancellor  will  need  a  sticking-plaster  of  unusui 
adhesive  powers  if  he  expects  to  make  it  hold  for  any  length  of  time. 


THE  PRESIDENT  BACKS  HITCHCOO 


Land-grabbers  must  dispose  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  before  they  can  destroy  the  Secretary 


FOR  some  time  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  been  subjected  to  a  fusillade 
criticism  from  certain  Western  Senators,  notably  Carter  of  Montana  at 
Heyburn  of  Idaho,  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  the  methods  he  h 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  to  keep  the  public  domain  out  of  the  hands 
land-grabbers.  This  has  covered  his  holding  up  of  patents  for  investigatio 
his  advocacy  of  leasing  instead  of  selling  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  his  wit 
drawal  of  forest  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory.  His  action  in  the  last  matt 
was  condemned  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub 
Lands,  and  led  to  threats  of  impeachment. 

On  February  5  President  Roosevelt  vindicated  the  Secretary  by  sendi 
to  the  Senate  correspondence  which  showed  that  every  step  that  had  be 
criticized  had  been  taken  with  the  President’s  full  approval,  and  still  h 
that  approval  after  all  that  had  been  said.  With  regard  to  the  forest  rest 
vation  for  which  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  enemies  had  declared  he  should  he  ij 
peached,  the  President  said :  “I  approve  of  the  action  you  took  with  the  obje 
of  preserving  to  the  Indians  and  the  country  at  large  the  rapidly  disappean 
timber.  I  feel  that  the  Department  had  the  right  to  make  the  withdraw 
and  that  it  would  have  been  a  dereliction  in  duty  for  it  not  to  have  acted  > 
it  did  act.” 

President  Roosevelt  warmly  commended  Indian  Commissioner  Leup 
plan  of  putting  the  Indian  land  titles  into  corporate  form.  Secretaiy  Hitj 
cock  expressed  the  opinion  in  this  correspondence  that  to  withdraw  govei 
mental  supervision  over  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  the  Indian  Territory  woij 
open  an  unobstructed  way  to  the  concentration  of  the  entire  and  wonder 
oil  belt  to  a  single  ownership.” 

While  the  Montana  and  Idaho  Senators  were  harrying  the  watch-dog 
the  public  domain,  new  and  startling  series  of  land  frauds  were  expos 
carrying  their  trail  across  the  continent.  In  one,  New  York  barkeepe- 
barbels,  and  cab-drivers  were  found  to  have  fraudulently  entered  thousaU 
of  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Wyoming.  In  another,  men  of  wealth  and  mfluer 
in  California  were  caught  robbing  the  public  domain  from  one  end  of  tl 
unusually  long  State  to  the  other.  [ 


FOR  THE  NURSERY -FOR  THE  TABLE  .  vilj 

Whether  ns  an  ideal  food  for  inf  ,. us  or  for  general  household  use,  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  M.h 
,  (.mini:  of  no  other  food  product  can  this  be  truthfully  said.— />«« 


IN  ANSWERING 


THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER  ’ 


A  document  writ¬ 
ten  in  lead  pencil  on 
flimsy  paper  is  valid 
in  court — if  it  lastsl 
:o  get  there. 

Ink  and  Old! 
Hampshire  BondI 
ire  permanent. 


"Look  for  the  Water  Mark' 

s  paper  to  whichl 
'Ou  can  intrust  your 
nost  important  per- 
nanent  documents.i 


You  should  have  the  Book  of  Speci- 
;  mens,  which  shows  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  in  white  and  fourteen  colors, 
made  up  into  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms  as  actually  used  by 
prominent  houses.  Write  us  on 
your  letterhead. 

lampshire  Paper 
-ompany 

1  paper  makers  in  tlie  world 
(  mg  bond  paper  exclusively 

|uth  Hadley  Falls 
assachusetts 


A  Popular 

LLGIN 


tvery  watch  movement  bearing 
he  name  ELQIN  is  the  best  move¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  made. 

There  are  varying  grades  of 
E-LGIN  movements — the  values  of 
vhich  are  fixed  by  the  number 
>f  jewels  and  the  quality  of  materials 
ised  in  construction. 

The  movement  which  meets  the 
feat  demand  for  a  popular-priced 
vatch  is  the  famous  G.  M. 
I<VHEE,LER  movement,  a  name  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  ELGIN  itself. 

This  movement  can  now  be  had  in 
he  popular  sizes,  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
se,  and  in  the  models  so  much  de- 
,ired.  Ask  your  dealer. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  III. 


Tobey  Cabinetmaker 
"As  are  the  men ,  so  is 
the  product.” 


Tobey  Handmade 
Furniture 

Our  cabinet-makers  work  with  their  brains 
as  well  as  their  hands. 

,  f  /mr.  For  the  most  part  they  are  Norwe¬ 
gians  who  learned  their  craft  in  the  old 
country  under  the  rigid  schooling  of 
some  master’s  shop  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  civic  authorities. 

Their  skill  is  due  not  alone  to  practice  and  deft¬ 
ness  of  hand,  but  to  an  application  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  sentiment  and  imagination. 

The  mingling  of  practical 
knowledge  with  artistic  taste 
is  what  gives  a  thing  char¬ 
acter  and  individuality  —  so 
well  expressed  in  Tobey 
Handmade  Furniture. 

We  believe  you  would  enjoy  reading  our  book,  “About  _ 

Tobey  Handmade  Furniture,”  illustrated  with  photo-  -  .  ,  „  , 

bltTof  fand'cawTnR3'  7°^  °f  ““  fi,raiture  and  LM'iZlJfZPE 

bits  of  hand  carving,  etc.  Sent  upon  request.  stamp  in  copper. 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Company 


Wabash  Ave.  and  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


11  West  32nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


r<w 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  made  for  and 
universally  used  in  the  finest 
homes  and  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

They  grow  with  your  library. 
They  fit  any  space. 

They  are  sent  direct  from 
factory. 

On  Approval 
Freight  Paid 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in 
large  quantities  and  our  modern  methods 
of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enable  us  to 
otter  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Solid  Oak  PCr.-  $100  without  $175  with 
seCtlon  1  “  door;  *  —  door 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  New  Catalogue  No.  41 

in  which  we  illustrate  the  different  grades  from  the  neatlv  finished  ‘snliri  riot  »  v 

price.,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Lhog.ny  case,  tor  V  Every 

book  section  has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door.  Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.  *  ’  * 

THE  C.  Q.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY,  LITTLE  FALLS  N  Y 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets.* 


J 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Own  This  16  Shot  Repeating  Rifle? 

^  _ °nly  $8.25 

Hopkins  &  Allen  .22  Caliber  Repeater 

T  he  squirrels  and  rabbits  can't  get  away  from  you  when  ^ 
you  carry  th,s  rifle.  If  you  miss  one  the  first  time-you  have  iS  more 
shots  coming  almost  before  he  can  move. 

Jl  a  raHblfe  m  th.e  forest  a  pleasure— productive  of  full  game  baes 

and  all  the  excitement  of  quick  successful  shots.  "  ^ 

K  «  W  or 

GaVe"siMPVLY  CANNOT  UET  away"8  °D  c3rtrld«e  use,l>  almost  “  quirk  as  you  can  puH°the  ttiggerf  THE 
ho,t 

OF  THE  LEVER  PREVENTS  ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE  h7s  ™  v v  HXDEVICE-A  SIMPLE  TOUCH 
QUICKLY  EMPTY  THE  MAGAZINE  WITHOUT  FIRING*  A  CASRTRinr°FNLYH  DEVICE  THAT  WILL 

FEATURES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  22  CALIBER  REPEATER  ^  CARTRIDOE.  HAS  MORE  UNIQUE,  DESIRABLE 
every  paU  drop  forged— lock  work  made  of  snriu-  steef  AN  EXCELLFNt  'r m  E  “cop' militarY  butt  plate, 
PRACTICE— SURE  TO  GIVE  SURPRISING  "PLEASURE  TO  ?TS  POS.SeIIor  MELD>  F°REST  °R  GALEERY 
PRICE  $8.25  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED-, F  YOUR  OWN  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 

"  *  tm  "dhUfU'  ,he  of  on  expert  «.  tm  Junior  Rite.  a„d  »M„  Fir „ 

■  RA  '  blt  the  famous  marksman,  Capt.  Jack  O'Gmnelt,  which  we  will  send  free 

wuh  our  i  /lustrated  catalogue  of  rifles ,  revolvers  and  shotguns. 

Send  tor  our  Big — Free — “Gun  Guide  and  Catalogue”  for  1907.  it’s  the  most  useful 
and  usable  book  ever  issued  by  a  fire-arm  manufacturer— gives  you  more  tins  on  firearms 

™  ,  to  everyone  '”l  i  T*  fOT  ***  °f  shot  « UI1S >  »«<1  revolvers.' 

its  a  necessity  to  everyone  who  loves  a  gun. 

-  THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  14  NORWICH  CONN  USA 


A  Kaianva 


Direct  to  Ybu" 

Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers,-— 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
—  represented— 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’ profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo, 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel 


in  ?hf°W  yOU  hT”  and  why  you  save  from  20*  to  dO* 

in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


~  Wwtararfi  as 

- •>*“ WK  xmSSSSPefS.  jT'fte  5SR3 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

“STlt00?  Sl3ves  am}  Ran<>>’3  ore  fitted  with  potent  ,  ven  thermometer 
Unch  mateebalnno  ami  roasting  easy.  All  stores  l, Inch  polished 
ana  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 
Thermometer 


ft's  Easy  to  Pick  Out  the 
Pest  Looking  Letter  from 
the  Morning  Mail — 


That  letter,  like  a  well-dressed  sales¬ 
man,  will  receive  first  attention. 
What  does  your  letter  look  like  ? 
Are  you  sure  that  your  letters  will 
appeal  to  your  correspondent  as 
arr*°Bg  the  most  dignified,  exclusive 
and  impressive  he  is  receiving  in  his 
morning  mail  ? 

If  you  want  to  get  the  advantage  of 
this  favorable  impression — if  you  want 
to  get  on  the  right  side  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents — give  dignity  to  your  house 

Use  the  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

(§@(U)(P(5)(^)  H3(§)(^)(g)  is  the  best  bond  paper 
manufactured.  The  materials  used,  the  method 
ot  manufacture,  and  the  knowing*  how  that  has 
come  to  the  largest  paper  manufacturers  in 
t“roug‘h  years  of  experience  insure  to 
(§(§)(U)(P©1^)  a  De  Luxe  Quality  and 

Appearance  that  no  other  bond  papers  possess. 

\  et,  ©@(U)(^(5)f^)  ®@(^)(§)  exclusive  as  it 
is,  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  Bond  Paper. 
It  pays  to  use  (§®(y)lP©(M  ©OK)®. 

can  distinguish  it  by  the  water-mark 
©@(y)(p(§)(^)  Look  for  this  water¬ 

mark  the  next  time  you  order  business  letter 
heads,  envelopes,  check-books,  price-lists,  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.  It  pays. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letter  head— 
or  send  10c.  stamps— for  complete  sam¬ 
ple  line  of  ©@(?SIL  ”  —  white 

and  in  colors- and  the  name— of  a  local 
printer  or  stationer  who  can  supply  it 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


We  Need  Secretaries 

Would  you  like  to  have  this  beautiful  chair  free? 
would  you  like  to  furnish 
your  home  complete  with 
rich  furniture  —  Chai  rs, 

Tables,  Rugs,  Beds,  Desks, 

Stoves,  everything  — free  of 
cost?  Any  woman  can  do  this 
simply  by  acting  as  Secretary  of 
a  Walker  Club.  We  need  a 
Secretary  in  your  locality. 

You  have 
only  to 
interest 
ten  women 
frieuds 
in  the 
great  op¬ 
portunity 
we  offer 
for  saving 
half  their 
expenses 
for  House¬ 
hold  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
our  big 
illustrat¬ 
ed  cata¬ 
log  and 

Secretaryship  plan 

W.&H.  Walker,  Dept.  B-I5,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Solid  Mahogany 


Whittelsey  System  Tabouret 

stands  18  inches  high. 

Shipped  to  you  in  Hat 
crate  complete.  Any¬ 
body  can  finish  it.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

This  remarkable  offer  is 
made  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  responsible  people  our 
catalog  No.  122  which  saves 
you  over  50 %  on  Mahogany 
Furniture.  We  have  as 
other  leaders,  Umbrella  Stand,  Coat  Rack, 

Rack,  Clothes  Tree,  etc. 

tl^VwPe°}ile  an  opportu  nity  like  this  by  put- 
ulith  Sr  Don  t.y°u  lose  this  one.  Write  below 
with  pen  or  pencil  and  mail  at  once. 

l  f°r  which  please  send  me  SOT  TD 

MAHOGANY  WHITTELSEY  SYSTEM  TABOURET 
(and  new  catalog  No.  122)  subject  to  your  guarantee. 


Plate 


Name . 


Address 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 


To  Whittelsey  System  Furniture  Co. 
Stein  way.  New  York  City 


MENTION  COLLIER'S 
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3FL  Captivating  Car 


Concrete 

Blocks 


With  a  trifling  investment  for  an 
Ideal  Concrete  Machine,  any  man, 
in  any  locality,  can,  without  previous 
experience  or  other  assistance,  make 
wonderful  profits  in  the  manufacture 
of  Ideal  Concrete  Building  Blocks, 
from  sand,  gravel  and  a  little  cement. 


Stvrleba  kc  r  Ki  ret  v  ie 
Victoria-Phaeton 


When  You’re 
Going  to  Paint 


IDEAL 

Concrete 

Machines 


choose  your  paint  carefully.  It  will 
cost  you  as  much  for  labor  to  use 
poor  paint  as  to  use  the  best. 

You  cannot  expect  Pure  White 
Lead  service  from  paints  with  only 
a  percentage  of  White  Lead  in 
them. 

Use  only  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  (with  color  if  de¬ 
sired)  and  your  painting  cost  per 
year  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

You  can  be  sure  of  the  purity  of 
your  White  Lead  if  you  will  see  that 
the  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  is  on  the 
keg.  It  guarantees  absolutely  Pure 
White  Lead 

®made  by  the  Old 
Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR 
BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,” 
gives  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  paint 
subject.  Sent  free 
upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
[John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.];  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


‘The  Automobile  with  a  reputation  behind  it 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGES 


make  Concrete  Blocks  that  can  be 
profitably  sold  cheaper  than  common 
brick.  Equal  the  finest  stone  work 
in  appearance  and  are  far  superior 
in  durability  and  resistance  to  heat 
and  cold. 

Write  for  our  free  book  !  It  is 
more  than  a  catalogue,  because  it 
tells  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
Concrete  Industry  ;  how  men  have 
k  reached  success  from  a  small  be- 
*0^  ginning  with  the  Ideal  Concrete 
Machine,  and  how  other  men 
can  profit  by  this  experi- 
ence  and  duplicate 
their  success. 


Mechanically,  the  Studebaker  is  the  most  successful  type  of  electric  car. 

Its  operation  is  within  a  child’s  understanding. 

Its  construction  in  the  vital  parts  is  of  that  thoroughness  which  permits  no  seen 
or  unseen  flaw.  .  . 

The  body  is  scientifically  suspended  upon  two  pairs  of  superb  springs. 

A  distinctive  feature  is  the  distribution  of  the  batteries  weight  upon  both  pairs 

°f  STh?sgmethod  produces  a  far  easier  riding  motion  than  has  ever  been  attained  where 
batteries  are  suspended  below  the  springs.  .  ... 

For  fuller  details  send  for  complete  catalog  of  electric  and  gasoline  automobiles. 

Studebaker  Automobile  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

BRANCHES 

NEW  YORK  CITY :  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York  PORTLAND, ORE. :  Studebaker  Bros.  Co  Northwest 

CHICAGO,  ILL.-.  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  SALT  LAKKi FJ’  ' 1  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.:  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  Cal  DENVER,  COLO. :  Studebaker  Bios.  Mfe-  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY',  MO.:  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  DALLAS,  TEXAS:  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

SELLING  AGENTS 

BOSTON,  MASS.  :  Prentiss  Motor  Car  and  Supply  Co.  I  WASHINGTON,  D.  < C. :  National  Automobile  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.:  Titman,  Leeds  &  Co.  C,'EVSkANS’ir?Hr®i  Ke“tr:'l  ^  c  U«  Cef 

BALTIMORE.  MD. :  Auto  Supply  and  Storage  Co.  |  TOLEDO,  OHIO:  Kirk  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 


IDEAL 

CONCRETE 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 


ELIGHTFU 

>UMME1 

RUISEw 


Cadillac — Model  H 


The  Grandest 
Trip  of  All 


Golden  State 
Limited 


A  book  of  the  train  and  trip  —  interestingly 
written  and  attractively  illustrated,  free  for 
the  asking.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Rock  Island  Lines, 
Chicago. 


CADILLAC 


“Literary  Card  Party” 


THIS  form  of  entertainment  presents  many 
delightful  innovations.  It  is  appropriate  at 
any  time  of  the  year  and  is  easily  carried 
out.  The  following  directions  taken  from  our 
book,  “Entertaining  with  Cards,”  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  its  attractiveness. 

In  giving  a  Literary  Card  Party,  let  your  invita¬ 
tions  read  something  after  this  fashion: 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Arnsley. 

Greeting; 

“Lend  thy  serious  hearing  to 
what  I  shall  unfold.”— Hamlet. 

“Sir  (and  lady),  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  our  house 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways 
than  words.  Therefore,  I  scant 
this  breathing  courtesy.”— 

Mercha n  t  of  Ven  ice. 

“Say  what  abridgment 
Have  you  for  this  evening?”— 

Midsummer  Night' s  Dream. 

“Whist  will  be  the  pastime- 
passing  excellent.”  —  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

“If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come.  Let  not 
my  letter.”—  Merchant  of  Venice. 

April  Twenty-first,  at  eight  o’clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Villiers. 

Score  cards  should  be  in  the  style  of  a  book 
with  one  leaf  for  each  game  played.  Partners 
may  be  found  by  the  name  of  a  book  on  one 
score  card  and  the  author’s  name  on  another. 
This  inscription  is  appropriate  for  the  cover: 
“With  cards  I  while  my  leisure  hours  away. 

And  cheat  Old  Time,  yet  neither  bet  nor  play.” 

The  first  tally  leaf  bears  this: 

“If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays.” 

— Shakespeare . 

The  second— 

“Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure.” — Dryden. 

The  last  two — 

“I  played  at  cards  and  never  missed  the  time. 

It  fled  so  pleasantly  away.”— Holmes. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well.”—  Shakespeare. 


ongress 

Cards 


Prizes  may  be  books  of  poems— the  latest 
novels— a  gold  pen— writing  case,  etc. 

Directly  after  awarding  the  prizes,  or  when¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  serve  refreshments,  hand  each 
guest  a  small  card  with  these  quotations  upon  it: 

“Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.” 

— Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

“What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  be<  f  and  mustard?” 

— Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

For  the  menu  there  are 
many  appropriate  quotations 
which  are  found  in  our  book, 
“Entertaining'  with  Cards." 

The  playing  cards  should  be 
Congress  Cards  with  portrait 
backs,  etc. 

They  should  be  Congress 
Cards  because CongressCards 
are  the  aristocrats  of  playing 
cards.  Congress  Cards  have 
individuality  —  in  design  — in 
finish— Congress  Cards  have 
that  delicacy  that  is  the  partner  of  refinement. 

Congress  Cards  are  firm,  flexible— it  is  a 
pleasure  to  handle  them,  so  let  your  cards  be 
Congress  Cards.  The  entertainment  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  if  Congress  Cards  are  placed 
upon  each  table.  Get  them  from  your  dealer. 
There  are  a  hundred  different  designs  and 
color  schemes  to  select  from.  Or  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  the  back  you  want,  send  50c  for 
sample  pack. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing 
expenses  or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of 
Congress  Cards  and  we  will  send  you  our  book, 
“Entertaining  with  Cards,’’  and  illustration  of 
Congress  Card  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
if- you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for 
card  parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Sta^on  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Copyright,  1  _ 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co. 


more 
appreciation 

MURAD 

CIGARE.TTE.S 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Murad — pro¬ 
duced  by  expert  skill  in  the  blending  of  the  finest 
Turkish  tobaccos — has  made  it  the  choice  of  the 
most  discriminating  smokers,  until  it  is  everywhere 
recognized  as 

“THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD” 

10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  Spell  of  Sweet 

NABISCO 

From  the  moment  that  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers 
first  melt  upon  your  tongue,  the  sweet  Nabisco  charm 
enchants  you.  Some  say  it  is  the  work  of  an  elfin 
sprite  who  is  supposed  to  grace  all  occasions  where 

NASISE0  WAFERS 

are  served.  The  real  and  better  explanation  is  that  these 
renowned  dessert  confections  derive  their  mystic  charm 
from  their  own  incomparable  purity  and  goodness. 

In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  -COMPANY 


U 


The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions — The  Two- Horn 

DUPLEX 

Phonograph 
— On  Trial 

IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that  gives  you  all 
the  sound  vibrations  correctly  and  ac¬ 
curately  reproduced. 

The  Duplex  gets  all  the 
volume  of  music ;  other 
phonographs  get  but  half. 

Not  only  do  you  get  more 
volume  but  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone— clearer,  sweeter, 
more  like  the  original. 

Our  handsomely  illusr 
trated 

Free  Catalogue 

will  explain  fully  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t 
allow  anyone  to  persuade  you  to  buv  any  other 
make  of  phonograph  without  first  sending  for 
our  catalogue. 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  nor  in  stores. 

We  are  Actual  Manufacturers,  not  jobbers, 
and  sell  only  direct  from  our  factory  to  the 

user,  eliminating  all  middlemen’s  profits.  That 
is  why  we  are  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
the  best  phonograph  made  for  only  $29.85, 


Each  kor?i  is  30  hi.  long 
with  17-in.  bell.  Cabinet 
18  in.  x  14.  in.  x  JO  in. 


85  Freight 
Prepaid 


Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex 
would  cost  $100. 

7  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  allow  you  seven  days’  free  trial  in  your 
own  home  in  which  to  decide  whether  you  wish  to 
keep  it  or  not.  If  the  machine  does  not  make  good  our 
every  claim— volume,  quality,  saving,  satisfaction- 
just  send  it  back.  We'll  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

If  you  object  to  sending  cash  you  may  deposit  it  in 
trust  with  your  banker,  merchant  or  postmaster  to 
be  returned  to  you  if  the  machine  is  not  satisfactory 
to  you.  You  are  the  only  judge.  As  we  pay  freight 


botn  ways  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  will  interest  you. 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


GO  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

=  MAKE  $15.00  A  n  a  v  — 

Hundreds  are  doing  that  well  right  now.  Buy  a 

YARNELL  CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINE 

TT  will  start  you  in  business.  It  is  simple,  complete  and  any  man  can  op¬ 
erate  it  alone.  Our  proposition  is  of  equal  interest  to  estate  owners  wish¬ 
ing  to  build  at  rock  bottom  cost.  Don’t  think  of  buying  a  Concrete  Block  Machine  with¬ 
out  reading  our  booklet,  “An  Ancient  Art  and  Its  Modern  Perfection.”  IT’S  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  102,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


You  can  do  it. 

NEW 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’ 
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Draw  Your  Owi, 
CONCLUSION 


The  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet 

A  Pantry — Cupboard— Work-Table  Combined 


fter  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin — none 
at  the  right  and  works  on  the 
—all  utensils  are  before  you  or 
noid  work-table  free  to  use. 

in  an  instant  ready  for  bread  or  cake  making, 
the  metal  bread  and  cake  boxes — the  housekeeper’s 
unequaled  arrangement. 

not  warp  or  split  in  the  heat  of  the  kitchen. 

you  will  see  his  advertisements  in  the  local  papers 
“  '  ’  ;  of  Hoosier  Cabinets.  He 


at  the  top  and  every  bit  comes  out  through  the  si^ 
ng  in  the  corners — the  sugar  is  in  the  dust-proof  bin 
at  the  left — the  package  goods  in  the  cupboard  above- 

;s  handy  place,  leaving  the  big  alumii - 

can  be  washed  bright  and  clean 
the  card  index  recipe  box- 
its  handsome  finish 

the  only  wood  that  wi 
If  there  is  one  in  your  vicinity 

Go  to  him  without  fail  and  see  for  yourselt  the  good  points 


is  a  practical  cabinet — the  flour  is 
is  wasted  nor  becomes  musty  by  i 
same  principle — the  spices  are  in  th 
in  the  cupboard  below — everything 

This  table  top,  like  high  grade  cooking  utensils, 
Some  of  the  other  Hoosier  features  are 
want  list — large  cupboards  and  drawers 

H  oosier  Cabinets  are  made  of  solid  oak- 
They  are  sold  by  2000  furniture  dealers 
the  week  this  announcement  appears 
has  them  to  suit  all  purses — all  sized  kitche 


The  Hoosier  Catalogue -A  Valuable  Book 

in  your  vicinity  or  not,  don't  fail  to  send  for  the  Hoosier  catalogue.  It  tells  how  you  can 
,re  quickly  and  easily— how  you  can  always  have  a  neat,  orderly  kitchen  and  why  we  can  sell 
Hoosier  at 'such  a  low  price.  Although  the  catalogue  is  free  it  contains  other  kite 
^  information  too  valuable  for  any  housekeeper  to  be  without.  rite  or  it  wit  ou 
H|  Many  people  buy  Hoosier  Cabinets  after  seeing  the  other  kinds— few  buy  other  cabinets  after  seeing  the 

THE  HOOSIER  MFG.  CO.,  42  Adams  St.,  New  Castle,  Indiana 

Adams  Furniture  Co.,  Toronto.  Canada,  Canadian  Agents 
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Read  This  Letter 

From  The  President  Of  As* 
Widely  Known  Mfg.  Concern 


I  ii-. 

Kin«  fif.' •  •>  LililM-*. 


Hov.  1«,  1906. 


J.  Edmund  Thompson,  Esq. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Dear  Slr:- 

My  experience  with  your  Physiological  Method  of  Exercise, 
covering  many  months,  Justifies  me  in  saying  that  it  is  the  be6t  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 

It  gives  the  business  man  ana  others  who  live  a  sedentary  life 
just  what  they  require  to  Insure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body. 

It  is  so  common-sense  in  its  application  and  so  fascinating  In 
its  practise,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  to  one  and  all. 


Respectfully, 


lfi<n j,  'ficus*  sTTlAU  7\_SJUmUA±um 


I  Have  Something  To  Say  To 
Every  Business  &  Professional 
Man  In  This  Country 


I  Can  Make  You  A  BETTER  Man— Physically.  No  doubt 
you  believe  yourself  a  well  man  now.  No  doubt  you  think  that  the 
fatigue  which  follows  a  hard  day’s  work  is  natural;  that  the  indi¬ 
gestion,  constipation  and  headaches  which  you  and  most  other 
business  men  suffer  from  are  inevitable;  that  the  nervousness  and 
occasional  insomnia  is  something  to  be  expected;  that  there  is  no 
relief  from  the  added  flesh  that  comes  with  advancing  years. 

BUT  YOU’RE  WRONG.  Every  one  of  these  things  is  un¬ 
natural  and  unnecessary.  I  have  proved  this  to  hundreds  of  men 
by  teaching  them  how  to  improve  their  physical  condition  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  hardest  day’s  work  brings  no  fatigue,  indigestion, 
constipation,  and  headaches  are  alike  unknown,  sleep  comes  as 
regularly  as  the  night,  and  excess  flesh  gives  place  to  healthy  tissue.  Any  one  of  these  men  will  glad¬ 
ly  confirm  my  statements,  and  the  letter  I  reproduce  above  is  but  one  of  many  that  I  have  on  file. 

My  Physiological  Method  Of  Exercise  is  absolutely  unique— as  different  from  ordinary 
exercise  or  “physical  culture”  as  light  is  different  from  darkness.  My  mail  instruction  is 
entirely  individual.  I  study  each  case,  outline  each  course,  and  dictate  every  letter  personally. 
Give  me  ten  minutes  a  day  and  I  will  give  you  health  that  will  make  work  a  pleasure  and  add 
years  to  your  life.  I  will  do  all  I  promise  or  refund  every  cent  of  my  fee. 

Write  me  something  of  your  present  condition  and  I  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
letter  telling  exactly  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  will  also  send  you  my  booklet,  “ Hoiv  To  Keep 
A  Good  Grip  On  Your  Health ,”  which  tells  all  about  my  method.  You  incur  no  obligation, 
and  I  promise  you  immunity  from  annoying  solicitation. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON,  311  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  powerful,  staunch  and  serviceable  touring  car  built  for 
the  most  trying  service. 

The  new  balanced  clutch,  in  conjunction  with  the  40  h.p. 
four-cylinder  motor  and  side  chain  drive,  give  road  qualities 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  leader  of  five  models,  all  good  and  each  a  leader  of 
its  class. 

Our  new  1907  catalog  describes  them  all  and  is  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  to-day,  it  contains  much  information  of  value  to  YOU 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Branches : 

Chicago  Milwaukee  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  Street 


Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 


The  best  quality  material  money  can  buy, 
the  highest  refinement  of  standard  design  and  the 

maximum  time  and  care — 2  1 00  hours  of  skilled  labor — that’s 
what  enabled  the  Stearns  to  run  away  with  every  available  .com¬ 
petition.  Made  that  way,  it  ought  to  be  best — it  has  proved  best. 

Stearns’  development  began  in  1896.  In  1901  we  bad  attained  tbe  two  cylinder  stage.  In  1902 
we  built  four  cylinders  with  selective  transmission.  In  1903  we  won  the  gold  medal  in  tbe  Pittsburg 
run.  In  1904  we  added  four  speed  selective  transmission,  high-tension  magneto.  I-beam  axles  and 
employed  nickel-chrome  steel.  In  1903  we  raised  tbe  horse-power  to  50.  In  1906  we  added  im¬ 
ported  D.  \V.  F.  ball  bearings  to  the  foreign  material  used  and  proved  our  car.  by  notable  victories  in 
open  contest,  the  best  that  could  be  produced.  In  1907  we  have  improved  that  car.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  so  good  This  entire  development  was  under  one  management,  working  out  one  perfect 
model.  What  other  maker  can  show  the  same  consistency  ?  $4,500.  The  easy  running  qualities 

of  a  “30”  in  highest  perfection— the  power  of  a  ”60”  when  needed.  The  catalogue  tells  how. 
Write  to-day. 


EST.  1896 
Members  A.L.A.M. 


F.  B.  STEARNS  CO., 

New  York:  WvcUoff,  Church  k  Partridge,  Broadway  at 
56th  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  United  States  Automobile  Co. 

St.  Louis;  Reyburn  Motor  Car  Co..  5023  Oelmar  Boulevard. 
Chicago:  Gftheos  Bros.  Co.,  1328  Michigan  Ave. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  R.  H.  Mahlke. 

San  Francisco:  Automobile  Co.,  365  Fell  St. 


3300  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Los  Angeles:  A.  H.  Braley. 

Boston:  A.  E.  Morrison  Co. 

Philadelphia:  The  Motor  Shop,  317  North  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg:  Fort  Pitt  Automobile  Co. 

Pcottdale,  Pa.:  Scottdale  Automobile  Co. 

Cincinnati:  Hughes  Automobile  Co..  608  Broadway. 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  Capital  City  Automobile  Co. 


Do  YOU  Know  The 
Burr  McIntosh  Monthly? 

It  is  the  magazine  that  is  different.  It 
aopeals  to  people  who  appreciate  the  best 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  artistic  and  sumptuous  periodical  ever 
produced.  Artists,  photographers,  people  of  culture  and  re¬ 
finement,  and  all  others  qualified  to  find  flaws  if  they  exist, 
pronounce  it  “the  most  beautiful  magazine  in  the  world.” 

EVERY  PICTURE  IS 
WORTHY  OF  A  FRAME 

and  thousands  of  them  will  be  found  in  frames  of  various 
materials,  particularly  the  unique  Japanese  Wood  Veneer,  in 
the  best  American  homes. 

60  OR  MORE  SUPERB 
PICTURES  MONTHLY 

Selected  from  among  thousands  of  subjects,  exquisitely  printed 
with  fine  art  tone  ink,  many  of  the  pages  in  colors.  The 
magazine  is  BOUND  WITH  SILK  CORD  of  a  color 
harmonizing  with  the  color  scheme  of  the  cover. 

THE  DAINTY  COVERS 

each  month  are  of  themselves  works  of  art  and  excite  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  The  centre  design  of 
the  March  cover  shown  on  the  right  of  this  advertisement  in  miniature  is  a  fair  example. 


A  Portion  of  March  Cover  Design 


It  is  printed 


several  colors  and  cannot  fail  to  please  even  the  most  particular  person. 


FOR  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE 

we  shall  issue  numbers  of  SPECIAL  attractiveness.  The  March  number  will  be  a  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful  book,  replete  with  new  effects  in  color  and,  among  other  attractive  features,  a  magnificently 
illustrated’  article  on  picturesque  Mexico.  Plans  for  the  following  numbers  embody  so  much  that  is 
new  in  heautifui  art  work  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  exqui  site  portraits  of  celebrities  and  unusual  landscapes, 
you  may  well  afford  to  miss  any  magazine  rather  than  the  BURR  McINTOSH  MONTHLY. 

TWO  SPECIAL  AND  VERY  LIBERAL  OFFERS 

THE  BURR  McINTOSH  MONTHLY  is  25  cents  a  number,  except  the  double  Christmas 
numbers,  which  are  always  50  cents  a  copy.  If  you  will  send  ft. 00  to  our  address  below  for  12 
months’  subscription  beginning  with  the  March,  1907,  number,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free  the 
November,  ,906,  and  January  and  February,  1907,  numbers;  and  for  good  measure  we  will  also  send 
the  Christmas,  1906,  number,  conceded  to  be  the  most  superb  work  of  pictorial  art  ever  issued  in 
magazine  form. 

If  you  prefer  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  superb  magazine  before  subscribing 
for  a  foil  year,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
1907,  numbers,  and  the  Christmas,  1906,  50-cent  number. 


OFFER 
No.  2 


If  you  wish  to  know  the  magazine  before  accepting  this  offer ,  send  2J  cents 
for  February ,  1Q07.  number  or  buy  it  of  your  newsdealer.  It  is  a  gem. 


BURR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  W-4  West  22d  St.,  New  York 
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“ Bring  Me  a  Good  Cigar" 

* 

Recently  a  State 
Senator  on  a  dining 
car  asked  the  waiter  to 
bring  him  “a  cigar.” 
The  waiter  brought 
two  boxes  —  one  was 
a  “Triangle  A”  cigar,  and  the  other  an 
unknown  brand. 


“Which  is  the  better?”  asked  the  Senator. 
The  waiter  recommended  the  unknown 
brand.  “Why?”  the  Senator  inquired.  The 
waiter  grinned.  “Boss  says  that’s  the  one 
to  push,”  he  said. 

You  don’t  want  to  depend  on  what  “the 
boss”  wants  to  push — -you’d  rather  choose  for 
yourself. 


How  Do  You  Know 
A  Good  Cigar? 

You  can  now  buy  cigars  with  the  maker’s  guarantee 
on  every  box  —  a  mark  of  merit  that  distinguishes  the 
product  of  scientific  methods  systematically  applied  to  cigar 
production — a  mark  that  stands  for  improved  quality — better, 
riper  tobacco,  thoroughly  matured  and  actually  blended — 
smooth,  even -smoking  cigars,  absolutely  clean  —  without 
increased  cost. 

Whatever  you  pay,  whatever  your  taste,  the  A 
(Triangle  A)  mark  is  your  guarantee  of  superior  and  relia¬ 
ble  quality  and  unquestionable  value. 

As  representative  “Triangle  A”  brands  we  mention: 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets), 
Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney’s  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Continental 
(ioc.  and  4  for  25c  ),  Chancellor  (10c.),  Caswell  Club  (10c),  Royal 
Bengals  (Little  Cigars,  10  for  15c.),  The  Llnico,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryat, 
Roxboro,  Gen.  Braddock,  Orlando  (10c.)  and  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and 
Isle  of  Pines. 


Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  Sent  Free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concern¬ 
ing  cigar  qualities  and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection. 
Our  booklet  “A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar  Smoker”  gives 
facts  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  —  information  that  is  worth 
money  to  you.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Dept.  A,  AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Travelers  Cheques  were  originated  in  1891  by  the 
American  Express  Company. 

Full  information  regarding  Travelers  Cheques  may  be 
had  at  any  Agency  of  this  Company,  or  by  addressing  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

72  Monroe  St.  65  Broadway  43  Franklin  St 


Are  You  Going  Abroad ? 
If  So,  Take 


$21,300,523.40 
Is  a  Large  Sum 

It  represents  the  amount  of  death  claims  paid 
by  this  Company  in  a  single  year — 1906.  This 
was  not  the  result  of  investments  made  by  care-free, 
well-to-do  people  It  came  very  largely  from  men 
who  went  from  slight  inconvenience  to  great  self-denial 
to  keep  up  the  policies  that  would  when  needed  keep 
up  the  home.  Of  such,  largely,  is  the  membership  of 

The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance 
Company 

Their  confidence  and  their  patronage 
have  made  and  kept  it  the  largest 
and  staunchest  life  insurance  company  in  the  world. 
The  vast  sum  saved  and  being  saved  by  the  new  man¬ 
agement  must  benefit  all  policy  holders,  and  cannot 
but  attract  those  who  seek  the  greatest  protection, 
and  therefore  make  its  agents  welcome  everywhere. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult 
our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York 
N.  Y. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


(1) 
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Copyright  I’J'Jl  by  tiart  Schaffner  &i  Marx 

THE  reasons  for  buying  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes  are  the  same  for 
full  dress  and  Tuxedo  as  for  business  suits  and  overcoats.  Correct 
style,  exact  tailoring,  rigid  honesty  in  all-wool  fabrics,  perfect  fit. 

For  six  cents  we’ll  send  our  new  Style  Book;  very  artistic  cover;  a  new  subject, 
powerfully  treated,  in  rich  colors.  The  book  shows  many  clothing  styles 

Hart'  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Good  Clothes  Makers 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  NEWYORK 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


For  dyspeptics,  invalids 
and  convalescents.  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  does  not  tax  the 
weakest  stomach.  It  is  quickly 
assimilated  and  gives  needed 
nourishment  to  the  system. 

A  glass  of  Horlick's  served 
hot  before  retiring  prevents 
sleeplessness. 

Sold  and  served  by  druggists 
everywhere. 

Ask  for  Horlick’s  —  Others 
are  imitations. 

The  ideal  food- drink  for  all  ages. 


aui-iunni 


ir-inr-Vnnnt- 


Honey  and 
Almond 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1907 


COVER  DESIGN.  The  Morning  Walk 


.  Drawn  by  Edward  Penfield 

Full-Page  in  Color  by  George  Wright 


THE  FIRST  GENERATION 


All  Women 


EDITORIALS 


LONGFELLOW.  Poem 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 


Every  woman  delights  in  possessing  a  clear,  whole¬ 
some  complexion. — a  soft  velvety  skin,  well  nourished, 
glowing  with  health,  and  free  from  shriveling  wnnldes 
—  Hinds’  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  has  for  years 
maintained  its  superiority  in  successfully  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  results.  Its  antiseptic,  cleansing  and  healing 
properties  assure  prompt  relief  for  all  skin  irritation, 
soreness  and  unhealthy  conditions.  It  prevents  and 
heals  chapping  if  applied  before  and  after  exposure. 
Is  best  for  babies’  delicate  skin,  and  for  men  who 
shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no  gTease.  bleach  or 
chemicals .  will  not  cause  a  growth  of  hair  Subsb 
tutes  disappoint .  buy  only  Hinds  at  all  dealers.  30 
e  cents,  or  if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us 

ii  Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottle  (T| 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


HARRIMAN  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  Maps  Frederick  Palmer 


A  DIPLOMAT’S  FIRST  DIP.  Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Richards 


Wallace  Irwin 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 


Arthur  Ruhl 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


THE  MASTER-STROKE 


Mabel  Martin 


Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller 


JOSEPH  G.  CANNON.  Poem 


Wallace  Irwin 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 


Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands 


WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING 


Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards 


A.  S.  Hinds,  1-  West  Street*  Portland,  Maine 
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P.  F.  Collier  &  son.  Publishers,  New  York,  -116-424  West  Thirteenth  Street 
10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  W.  C.,  and  the  International  News  Company, 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copy  rig 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  lb.  1905.'  at 
Office  at  New  York,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Marc 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 

fisaJ Do  It  Yourself 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address— Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  leciger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two'  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier  s  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


'0FF1-.  Interesting, 

sST- •  •  .  TT  simple  and 

- fascinating. 

f- % Our  practi- 

cal  free 

llrW^  book  makes 

lr  i'PK  ’t  a  simple 

M1/  matter  to  fin¬ 
is  ish  or  refinish 

111  1  neworoldfur- 

g)  tBi'iI  niture,  woodwork  and 

floors  in  Weathered, 
Mission,  For  It?  est  Green,  Flemish, 
Mahogany  or  M  other  latest  effects  at 
little  cost  with  jj  Johnson’s  Prepared 
Wax. 

Apply  our  Wax  with  cloth  to  any  finished 
wood  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry  cloth. 
A  beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  produced.  Our  book  explains  how  to 
change  color  and  finish  of  furniture  to  har¬ 
monize  with  your  woodwork  and  fur¬ 
nishings. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling 
how  old,  discarded,  poorly  fin¬ 
ished  furniture  can  be  made 
serviceable  and  stylish. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax— 10  and  25c 
packages  and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  paint. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dyes  (all  shades)  half 
pint  cans  30  cents,  pint  cans  50  cents.  Post¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will 
not  supply  you.  Write  for  48-page  color 
book — “The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and  Furniture.”  Sent  free — 
mention  edition  C  W  3. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

“The  Wood- Finishing  Authorities .” 


IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your 
locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this 
work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write:  “Wish  I  had 
known  of  your  school  before.”  “Have  learned  more 
in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons 
than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a 
great  deal  less  expense.”  “Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.”  “The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the  least 
trouble  to  learn.”  One  minister  writes:  “As  each 
succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  per¬ 
suaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.” 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don’t  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  C.  W.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


is  the  latest,  most  authentic  and 
prehensive  fountain  source  of  the  world’s  )|N 
knowledge  up-to-date,  available  for  the  ' 
equipment  of  the  student,  the  busy  man  of 
affairs,  or  the  general  reader  who  needs  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  inventions,  discoveries 
and  rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  industrial, 
commercial,  scientific  and  social  conditions  of 
the  twentieth  century. 
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GENTLEMEN 

Who  Dress  for  Style 
Neatness,  and  Comfort 
Wear  the  Improved 


Think  of  it  as  your  Helper!  The  life-  M 

work  results  of  hundreds  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and 
specialists  in  every  department  of  human  endeavor,  at 
your  command;  the  latest  consensus  of  “many  Minds” 
concisely,  accurately,  comprehensively  and  entertainingly 
presented  to  Help  You  Fit  Yourself ,  not  for  something, 
but  fit  for  the  thing,  and  the  opportunity  that  will  surely 
follow  fitness  at  the  right  time.  True  success  is  not  m 
an  accident — “Knowledge”  is  more  than  “Power”  / 
— it  is  opportunity  improved.  1/ 


,  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

EY  By  Mail  on  Easy  Payments 

|A  No  security  required — No  publicity 
cj’\\  Every  transaction  strictly  confidential 

P|I  Buy  stylish  high-grade  Suits, 
Qy  Topcoats,  Raincoats  and  Trou- 
W  sers  for  men. 

Smart  Suits  and  Raincoats  for 
young  men,  ages  14  to  20. 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory — Save  the 
middleman's  profit— get  high-grade,  up-to- 
date  clothing  at  lowest  cash  store  prices,  and 
j  nv  in  small  convenient  payments  that  you 
will  never  miss. 


[  The  Recognized  Standard 
The  Name 

is  stamped  on  .  L  / 

every  loop — 


A/V'  CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 


A  WEEK 
PAYMENTS 


Harmsworth  SelLEducator  Magazine  is  pub¬ 
lished  fortnightly  at  15  cents  a  copy  or  $3.00  a 
year.  Send  15  cents  for  the  first  issue. 

Harmsworth  Self=Educator  Magazine 

227  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


$  We  trust  any  worthy  person  anywhere 

in  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed  on  every  sale. 

We  are  twice  over  the  largest  Credit  Clothiers  in  the 
world.  We  operate  72  stores  in  the  principal  Cities  and 
have  over  300,000  customers  on  our  books. 

Send  to-day  for  free  samples  of  spring  materials  and  price 
list,  in  writing  state  whether  samples  of  Suits,  Topcoats, 
Raincoats  or  Trousers  are  desired  and  whether  for  man  or 
youth.  This  is  important. 

Commercial  rating  one  million  dollars. 

MENTER  &  ROSENBLOOM  CO. 

134  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEG- NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 


Sample  pair.  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  25c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


GEO.  FB  OST  CO.  .Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S  A 


Always  Easy 


Todays  New  Alphabet 

spells  three  words'K^owledge, fitness,  Success 

Hi  Harmsworth 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  S%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1907 


HANSEN’S  Automobile  Gauntlets,  perfect  fitting,  soft 
and  pliable.  Black,  $1.50  and  $2.50;  Tan  Horse,  $2.50. 
Sent  postpaid.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list.  State  size 
of  kid  glove.  O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD,  the  best  shock  absorber. 
Makes  your  car  immune  from  rough  road  conditions.  Ap¬ 
plicable  and  necessary  on  any  car.  Full  set  ready  to  attach , 
$60.  Dept.  C,  Hartford  Suspension  Co.,  67  Vestry  St.,  N.  Y. 

VICTOR  Automobile,  8  H.  P.,  steel  or  solid  rubber  tires; 
will  climb  heavy  grades  or  pull  through  deep  mud  or  sand; 
strongly  constructed.  Price  $400.  Send  for  descriptive 
literature.  Victor  Automobile  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FIRE!  FIRE!  Gasoline  fire  put  out  instantly  in  your 
automobile  or  garage,  by  “Childs”  Fire  Extinguishers. 
Write  for  prices  today.  It  may  save  you  — ?  O.  J.  Childs 
Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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MOTOR  CYCLES 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MERKEL  MOTOR  CYCLE.  Spring  frame,  spring  fork, 
long  wheel  base  and  positive  grip  control.  Simple  con¬ 
struction  and  highest  efficiency.  Best  money  can  buy. 
Every  part  built  and  guaranteed  by  us.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  giving  complete  details  and  prices  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Merkel  Motor  Co.,  1112  26tli  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ISTAM  PS,  COINS 

^ — \  ■<  ^ 

AND  CURIOS 


FOR  20c.  we  send  20  different  coins.  For  41c.  we  send 
U.S.  coin  collection  of  %  cent,  large  cent,  eagle  cent,  2-cent 
piece,  3-cent  piece  and  silver  half  dime.  Large  selling  lists 
free.  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


EVERYONE  COLLECTS  SOMETHING  and  nothing  is 
so  interesting  and  attractive  as  Postage  Stamps.  Send  for 
1907  price  list  and  2  pictorial  stamps  free.  New  England 
Stamp  Co.,  93  Washington  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  YOUR  DEN.  Polished,  mounted  steer  and  buffalo 
horns.  Antique  guns, pistols, prehistoric  stone  relics.  Indian 
trappings.  Old  crockery, Filipino  weapons.  Alaskan  curios, 
Elk  tusks.  Illus.  list  6c.  N.  Carter,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


I  [SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS' 
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BOSTON  POST  CARDS.  Send  10c.,  stamps  or  silver, 
for  12  beautiful  colored  Boston  views.  Copy  of  PostCard 
Gazette  and  Wilson’s  great  club  plan,  how  to  obtain  Post 
Cards  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Wilson  Post  Card 
Store,  266A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TWENTY-FIVE  Beautifully  Colored  Post  Cards  in 
attractive  designs  and  our  elegant  Post  Card  Catalogue 
for  Ten  Cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  The  Stein 
Co.,  342  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat- 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best. 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1000  POST  CARDS  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Made  to  order  from 
any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each  as  publisher. 
Workmanship  guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days. 
Rich  Photo-Process  Co.,  Dept.  A,  28  East  23d  St.,  NewYork. 

VOLCANOES  IN  HAWAII.  Three  Velox  postal  cards 
bearing  original  photos  of  the  recent  eruption  (with  any 
messages  desired)  mailed  to  different  addresses  for  25c. 
P.  J  Thompson,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

SEND  $1  for  25  Post  Cards.  One  each  of  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  U.  S.,  from  Washington  to  Roosevelt.  Fine  col¬ 
ors,  gold  embossed  and  tinseled.  Money  refunded  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Western  PostCard  Co.,  Dept.F.,  Rock  Island, 111. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

u  . . 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Our  new  home  study  courses 
enable  busy  men  and  women  to  learn  photography  as  a 
recreation  or  profession.  Personal  instruction  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Small  tuition  charges.  Our  book  on  Photography, 
describing  courses,  sent  free,  if  you  state  whether  begin¬ 
ner’s,  amateur  or  professional  instruction  is  desired. 
American  School  of  Art  and  Photography,  275  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


LUMIERE  PLATES,  PAPERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 
For  30  years  the  standard  in  Europe.  A  Free  Sample  for 
the  asking.  Write  New  York  Office,  11  West  27th  Street. 
Factories  Lyon®,  France,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 
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THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure  ?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


f  SEEDS'-5  PLANTS  ' 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE.  Send  for  1907  catalogue  and 


receive  a  coupon  good  for  six  full  sized  packets,  your  selec¬ 
tion  of  any  kinds  listed  at  3  cts.  per  packet.  Give  names 
of  two  others  who  grow  flowers.  Miss  Emma  V.  White, 
Seedswoman,  3010  Aldrich  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOUR  PER  CENT  on  savings.  This  bank  is  backed  by 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  sound,  conservative  bank. 
A  good  bank  for  your  savings  account.  Write  for  the  book. 
The  Union  Savings  Bank,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 

BANK  BY  MAIL.  We  pay  4%  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  on  every  dollar  deposited.  Send  for  Book¬ 
let  “A,”  giving  full  details.  Capital  and  surplus — 
$2,500,000.  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SI  LVER.WARE 

DIAMONDS— CASH  OR  TERMS.  Lowest  prices  in 
America.  Goods  sent  on  approval  for  consideration  or 
comparison.  No  C.  O.  D.  business — everything  direct, 
confidential  and  business-like.  If  you  prefer  to  distribute 
the  expenditure  for  a  diamond  over  a  series  of  months, 
you  can  do  it  on  your  plain  promise  to  pay.  Our  advt.  in 
Collier’s  is  evidence  of  our  reliability — plenty  more  if  you 
want  it.  We  have  fine  goods,  low  prices  and  convenient 
terms  for  reliable  persons.  Let  us  write  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  a  plain  envelope.  Jones  &  Dreyer,  269  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Fine  Watches,  too. 
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AGENTS.  Don’t  waste  time  on  cheap  novelties.  We 
give  permanent  work  selling  Mound  City  Dishwashers — a 
wonderful  machine — saves  time  and  labor.  Some  make 
$10  a  day,  so  can  you.  A  woman  will  borrow  money  to 
buy  it  to  save  her  hands.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mound  City  Dishwasher  Co.,  3031  Olive  Str.,  St.Louis. 

TO  SEE  IT  IS  TO  BUY  IT.  We  want;  agents  every¬ 
where  to  handle  our  up-to-date  faucet  filter;  sells 
at  sight ;  exclusive  territory ;  easy  to  carry ;  big 
profits  to  the  right  person ;  free  sample  fibre  disk. 
Address  Jones  Filter  Co.,  243- A6  Franklin  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

GOOD  COMMISSION  ON  SALES  OF  THE  LEADING 
GUARANTEED  $1.00  SAFETY  RAZOR,  the  “Gem” 
Junior.  Sells  on  sight.  Has  no  equal.  Agents  wanted 
in  all  sections  not  represented.  Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  34 
Reade  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED  LADY  AGENTS.  The  only  “Memorial  Day 
Art  Book” — sells  itself.  Exclusive  territory.  Sample  free 
for  approval  if  you  send  assurance  of  honesty,  signed  by 
bank  or  merchant.  If  not  send  $1  to  be  returned  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  National  Agency  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.  One  or  two  persons  in  each  town,  able  to 
present  a  subscription  proposition  of  unusual  merit  to 
their  immediate  friends.  A  very  few  new  names  bring 
handsome  returns.  Full  information  and  particulars 
upon  application  to  Life,  20  West  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


$20  A  WEEK— EXPENSES  ADVANCED.  Man  or 
woman  wanted  by  manufacturer  to  travel  and  appoint 
agents  for  household  necessities.  Special  offer  for  home 
work  and  part  time.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Franklin,  229  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WOMEN  AGENTS.  Make  big  money  in  your  spare  time. 
Something  every  woman  needs.  Liberal  commissions 
to  introduce;  you  can  make  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Write 
at  once.  Parisian  Mfg.  Co.,  722-24  N.  18th  St.,  St.  Louis. 

AGENTS.  For  the  finest  line  of  patented  household 
articles  on  the  market;  our  own  manufacture;  no  other 
firm  handles  them;  samples  free.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
27,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SQUEEZIE  EASY  Floor  Cleaner  sells  everywhere  on 
sight.  Every  housewife  knows  she  needs  it.  Big  profit  to 
agents.  Many  make  $10  a  day.  Good  agents  more.  Write 
for  territory.  E.  Hilker,  375  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  represent  old  established  Mail  Order 
House.  Over  one  thousand  rapid  selling  specialties. 
From  $5  to  $10  per  day  easily  made.  Costly  outfit  free. 
George  A.  Parker,  Dept.  22,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

SILK  Embroidered  Shirtwaist  and  Dress  Patterns,  Silk 
Shawls,  Scarfs.  Biggest  sellers  this  season.  You  can 
make  50  dollars  per  week  with  our  line.  Write  for  price 
list.  A.  Schwartz,  801  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

WE  WANT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  in  every  locality  to 
handle  our  rapid  selling  specialties.  Big  wages.  Samples 
furnished  free.  Write  to-day.  United  Supply  House, 
“C.W.,”  Andover,  N.  Y. 

LADY  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  high  grade  em¬ 
broideries  and  shirt  waists.  Original  selling  plans,  free 
samples;  liberal  terms.  Splendid  opportunity.  Address 
Young  &  Young  Embroidery  Co.,  Box  5,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  1c.  30  days’ credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

EASY  MONEY  and  lots  of  it  selling  National  Adjustable 
Window  Ventilators.  Responsible  agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  New  proposition,  unlimited  field.  Descriptive  book¬ 
let  and  full  information  on  request.  Get  in  early.  National 
Ventilator  Co., Dept.C., 149-151  South  Jefferson  St., Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


FAMOUS  PAINTING.  Harry  Roseland’s  famous 
painting  “The  First  Lesson”  reproduced  in  twelve  colors, 
size  20x27,  sent  for  one  empty  Knox’s  Gelatine  box  and 
ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 
Knox’s  Gelatine  is  the  only  brand  that  is  guaranteed  to 
prove  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  C.  B.  Knox,  36 
Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  PENS,  etc.,  given  to 
those  who  buy,  or  sell  from  our  34pp.  illustrated  cat.  of  ar¬ 
ticles  every  family  needs.  Low  prices.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  lists,  etc.  W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


HAVE  YOUR  FRONT  DOOR  properly  labeled  with 
vour  name  on  a  handsome  oxidized  copper  plate  in  gold 
letters  ready  to  adjust.  Send  50c.  to  manufacturers, 
Hunter  &  Green,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WILEY’S  WAXENE  is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove;  antiseptic, 
germ-proof.  Child  can  apply  it.  Send  for  free  sample. 
Wiley  Waxene  Co.,  73  Sndburv  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at  home.  Course 
prepared  by  prominent  technical  educators.  Catalog 
sent  free.  Also  Civil  Service  Instruction  and  College 
preparatory  courses  in  languages.  Massachusetts  Cor¬ 
respondence  Schools,  195  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  BOOKS  60c.  Postpaid.  Newr  fiction  by  strongest 
writers.  Man  Between,  Lady  Evelyn,  Doc  Gordon,  House 
of  Defence,  Rezanov,  Daniel  Sweetland,  The  Chief  Legatee, 
Kate  Meredith.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 


READ  CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND’S  CONVERSION 
by  Bernard  Shaw.  Now  being  presented  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry.  It  is  contained  in  Three  Plays  for  Puritans. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  Brentano’s,  New  York. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY.  An  in¬ 
valuable  leaflet  for  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Glenham,  Walworth  County, 
South  Dakota,  to  Butte,  Montana.  Sent  to  any  address 
for  two  cent  stamp  by  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
381  Broadway,  New  York. 

MOOSE  JAW  REALTY  PAYS.  Typical  thriving 
Western  city.  We  sell  Westmore  Annex  lots;  limited 
number  at  $40,  corners  $45  and  $50.  Terms  $5  down,  $3 
monthly.  No  interest.  Taxes  1907  paid.  Remit  today 
for  best  lot  unsold.  State  full  name  and  occupation. 
Loney  &  Manley,  Drawer  1071,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  Western  Canada  ?  This  great 
country  has  opportunities  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
We  are  not  a  selling  agency;  we  want  to  send  you  free  maps, 
booklets,  etc.  Address  Dept.  “  B,”  Western  Canadian 
Information  Bureau,  1214  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE  LANDS  and  interests 
bought  now  will  produce  $1  to  $3  net  profits  per  ton—  $1,000 
to  $15,000  per  acre.  Immense  demand.  Limited  supply. 
A  safe  investment.  R.  L.  Kimbrough,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
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A  RARE  TOBACCO  — DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 
French’s  Mixture  is  a  delicious  blend  of  pure  North  Caro¬ 
lina  golden  leaf;  rich  and  mellow.  Send  10c.  for  large  sam¬ 
ple  package.  French  Tobacco  Co.,  Dept.72,  Statesville, N.C. 


SONG-POEMS  AND  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  ON  ROY¬ 
ALTY,  INTRODUCED  AND  POPULARIZED.  Music 
written  or  perfected.  Send  MSS.  Copyright  secured. 
Popular  Music  Pub.  Co.,  355  Enterprise  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steimvays  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Ivnabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  PIANO  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 
The  Heppe  Chart  teaches  anyone  who  can  read  English 
to  play  the  piano  by  note.  Little  time  required— and  a 
great  money  saving.  Send  2c. -stamp  for  small  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Chart,  showing  the  easy  principle,  and,  when  con¬ 
vinced,  send  $1  for  the  Chart  complete.  C.  H.  Heppe  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 

S^OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

|j 

SMALL  LOT  of  No.  3  and  No.  5  Franklin  Typewriters  to 
be  sold  at  once.  Fine  condition.  Price,  while  they  last, 
$10.  Also  others  of  all  kinds  at  very  low  figures.  Cutter 
Tower  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  Remington  No.  2  writing  twro 
colors,  Densmore,  Jewett,  Hammond  $15.00  each,  shipped 
subject  to  examination.  W rite  for  illustrated  catalog  “A  ” 
Eagle  Typewriter  Co.,  Suite  3,  237  Broadway,  N.  Y 


LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 

ARE  YOU  A  TEACHER?  Good  positions  open  with 
Schools  and  Colleges  we  serve  throughout  the  country. 
Also  desirable  openings  in  business  and  technical  work. 
Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


W 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

GONFEGTIONS 

MUSHROOMS  TO  EAT  on  your  table  delivered  free  by 
mail.  Dessicated,  delicious  and  wholesome.  Superior  to 
canned  ones,  and  cheaper  For  the  chafing  dish,  nothing 
finer.  Fifty  cents  the  box  inside  the  U.  S.  Willis  W» 
Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


gj&JIART  OBJECTS 

w§I 

MS 

ARTISTIC  and  beautiful  Oil  Paintings  of  picturesque 
landscapes,  and  marine  views,  on  canvas  5^>  x  6%,  $1.50. 
State  subject  preferred.  Sent  by  registered  mail.  Geo. 
F.  Stein,  84  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


INTEREST  T O^WOMEhTj 


JLi 


t  N  i 


RELIANCE  Wrappers.  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  Wash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE,  200  recipes, 
suggestions  enabling  housewives  to  save  money  yet  supply 
the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  Sargent’s  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  164  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 


v  BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LIFE  INSURANCE  MEN  and  others,  why  not  supple¬ 
ment  your  income  by  selling  the  “Square  Deal”  Disability 
Policy,  covering  every  accident  and  every  illness  in  full;  no 
casualty  insurance  education  is  necessary.  Responsible 
representatives  wanted  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Liberal  terms.  The  Philadelphia 
Casualty  Co.  $300,000  Capital.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  Many  make  $2,000  a 
year.  You  have  the  same  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order 
Business  at  home.  We  tell  you  how.  Money  coming 
in  daily.  Very  good  profits.  Everything  furnished. 
Write  at  once  for  our  “Starter”  and  free  particulars. 
C.  W.  Krueger  Co.,  155  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  MONEY  MAKER.  My  cash  book  shows  $4,617  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  copyrighted  advertising  idea  which  can  be 
worked  anywhere,  by  any  one,  without  interference  with 
present  occupation.  Full  particulars  and  copyright  priv¬ 
ileges  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  $2  bill.  Exactly  as  represented, 
or  money  back.  Emerson  De  Puy,  Des  Moines,  la. 

5- ACRE  TRACTS  guaranteed  Ozark  Peach  lands— south¬ 
ern  Missouri — $5  per  month.  No  interest.  No  taxes. 
High  class  investment.  Bank  references.  Booklet  free. 
Frisco  Fruit  Farm  Co.,  412  Krocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


IN  THE  PENNY  SLOT  MACHINE  business  you  own 
a  copper  mine  with  the  metal  dug  and  minted  free.  We 
start  you.  Cash  or  time.  Quick  profits.  Nash  Co., 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS.  Aggressive  young  man  wants 
exclusive  agency  for  new  household  specialty,  or  patented 
article  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  No  worn  out  offers 
entertained.  J.  R.  Kelly,  213  Telegraph,  Oakland,  Cal. 

AGENTS— MAIL  ORDER  PEOPLE.  New  catalogue 
eight  hundred  specialties  furnished  with  your  imprint 
thereon.  Orders  filled  direct.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Secret  to  Mail  Order  Success.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  SIX  ASSOCIATES  with  one  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  to  join  us  in  a  close  corporation  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  bananas.  Land  already  secured,  and  one-half  of 
capital  already  subscribed.  Property  located  hundreds  of 
miles  nearer  the  United  States  markets  than  any  com¬ 
mercial  banana  plantation  in  the  world.  Shipping  facilities 
unequalled,  both  railroad  and  water  transportation.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  hands  of  experienced,  responsible  people.  Land 
now  ready  to  plant.  Capital  invested  will  be  returned 
within  eighteen  months,  and  large  profits  are  assured 
thereafter.  Money  needed  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Banana  Company,  24  Milk  St.,  Room  909,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD,  REPAIR  OR  BUY  A  HOUSE, 
read  our  free  Roof  Book — gives  all  the  facts  about  all  the 
roofs.  The  life  of  your  building  depends  on  the  roof. 
Write  for  it.  Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Clover  Bldg., 
Easton,  Pa. 

IDEAL  HOMES  IS  THE  NAME  OF  AN  8  PAGE  PAPER 
showing  16  designs  of  up-to-date  one  and  two  story  homes, 
sent  for  25  cents  stamps  or  silver.  Something  new.  Send 
to-day.  W.  Chamberlin  &  Co.,  Box  295,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


NOLEAK  A.  The  leak  stopper,  Noleaka  Cement  Com¬ 
pound,  will  stop  the  worst  leak  in  an  old  tin  roof.  Price, 
per  gallon,  black,  75c.  Red  or  brown,  $1.  C.  B.  E.  Holten, 
Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 


WANTED.  Purehaser  Canadian  rights  (just  issued)  of 
“Rapid”  Turbine  Tube  Cleaner.  Adopted  U.  S.  Navy. 
Guaranteed  superior  to  any.  Free  trial  machine  for  tests. 
Andrews  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  To 
Invent,  with  valuable  list  of  inventions  wanted,  sent  free. 
$1,000, 000  offered  for  one  invention;  $16, OW)  for  others. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress; 
sample  free.  Evans,  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COM  MERGE  SH 1 PPING 


REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


HAVE  YOU  $100  or  more  that  you  would  like  to  have 
earn  you  from  8  to  123  a  year  ?  Send  for  circular  of  safe 
investments.  New  York  and  Chicago  bank  references. 
American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  1208-138  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

73  AND  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GUARANTEED  for 
your  savings.  Free  from  all  element  of  speculation  and 
risk — especially  adapted  to  persons  of  moderate  means. 
Write  to  Union  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


[URRO 


AUTO=M  ARINE 
EINGIINE 

Distinctively  different.  Every  vital  feature 
can  be  removed  and  adjusted;  cylinders  taken 
olf  without  disturbing  pipes,  bearings,  crank 
shaft  or  base.  The  immediately  get-at-able  of 
absolute  reliability.  Built  from  blue  print  to 
finished  engine  in  the  one  factory— a  striking 
contrast  to  “assembled”  engines.  One,  two  and 
three  cylinders— \yz  to  25  H.  P. 
Costs  no  more  than  other  engines. 

|  Send  10  cents  for  our  complete 
Treatise  on  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines  or  write  for  free  Ferro 
catalog.  Send  today.  All 
our  engines  are  equipped  for 
salt  water. 

THE  FERRO  MACHINE  & 
FOUNDRY  CO.,  95  Wade 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

-.arge  stock  carried  in  Eastern  Branch, 

79  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


WRITERS 


We  sell  Stories,  Poems,  Jokes,  Illustrations,  Designs, 
and  all  publisha.ble  material  on  Commission 

If  y'«u  cau  produce  salable  work  we  know  who  wants  it  and 
who  will  pay  best  prices  for  it.  We  can  save  you  time  and 
money  in  ihe  disposal  of  your  Productions  by  our  caveful  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  plan  is  explained  in  our  booklet  “bash  Returns,” 
sent  to  any  address  tor  four  cents. 

The  Burell Syndicate,  758Gramercy  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


ARTISTS 


10  Days  Trial 

.  of  any  Lewis  violin,  guitar,  mandolin,  banjo, 
r  other  stringed  Instrument,  flute  orclarinet, 
ow  sold  direct.  Lewis  Instruments  have  been 
made  for  a  generation  in  our  workshops  in 
"^Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  Eisleben  and  Schilbach 
Germany )  and  Pedrona  ( Italy).  You  risk 
;|nothing  in  ordering  and  you  can  now  save 
*^50%  and  more — all  teachers’ and  dealers’ 
lscounts.  You  know  that  Lewis  Instruments 
)  long  been  regarded  as  the  standard.  Do  not  miss 
3  ten  days’  trial  offer.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  16. 
-ffm,  F, Lewis  &  Son  (Est.1869)  220  Wabash  Av.  Chicago— 
BANDMEN ! — Clarinets  and  Flutes  at  Wholesale  Prices! 


MARINE  MOTORS 


akes  a  satisfied  customer 

Perfection  Marine  Mo- 
^  tors  are  designed  right, 

plete  Engine  built  right,  finished 

right.  Our  broad  guarantee  backed  up  by  lib¬ 
eral  treatment  and  a  factory  with  fifteeu  years’ 
record  for  finest  machine  work.  Catalogue  of 
all  sizes  on  request.  The  faille  Perfection 
Motor  Co.,  1307  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Forty  courses  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar¬ 
macy  Departments. 
We  have  been  affiliated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  190*2;  graduates  in  our  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  may  receive  university  entrance  credits  without 
examination  ;  instruction  also  in  lower  grades  of  work.  We  offer 
four  annual  $100  scholarships  in  the  University  for  best  work  done 
in  our  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  college  graduates 
with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries  invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
386-396  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Try  it  Yourself  for  1 0  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and  no  questions  asked. 
Daus’  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25 
years  experience  and  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  business 
houses  and  individuals.  100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  50  copies  Irom 
type-written  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.  Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
size  (prints  8%  x  13  in  )  price  $5.00. 

Felix  K.  Daus  Dnplicator  Co. 
Dans  Bldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  Kew  York 


any  address  upon  receipt 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway, 


Sam¬ 
ple  card 
contain- 
ing  12 
pens, 
differ¬ 
ent  pat¬ 
ter  n  s , 
sent  to 
postage. 
New  York 


Attractive  Tours  under 
Personal  Escort 

March  16,  June  28  and 
29,  and  July  9. 
INCLUSIVE  RATE  $295  and  up  for  46  to  57  days. 
Itineraries  on  application  to 


Marsters’  Foreign  Tours,  298  Washington  St., Boston 

99  NEW  SONGS  for  10c 

Walt  till  the  Sun  Shines  Nellie. Waltz  Me  around  again 
|  Wlilie.SoLoDgMary.Waltingatthe  Church.Not because 
oui  Hair  is  Curly.  Everybody  Works  but  Father,  Why 
ion’tYou Try. Cheyenne,  QrtndOldFlag,  YankeeDoodle 

- -  s,Boy.Can’t  You  See  I’m  Lonely. What  you  goln  to  do  when 

the  Rent  Comes  Round,  Holding  Hands,  Cross  Your  Heart.  In  the  8hade  of  theOld 
Apple  Tree,  Blue  Bell,  In  Dear  Old  Qeorgia,  and  82  others  just  as  good;  also  a  list 
of  2000  other  songs.  |1  Due  Blil  and  a  Gold-Prize  Ticket.  All  the  above  sent  post 
paid  for  ten  ota.  DRAKE  MDSIC  C0.,Dept  l71 ,  539  Van  BurenSt-.CHICAGO. 

BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

and  list  “WHAT  TO  INVENT,”  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  or  fee  returned 

GEO.  S.  VASH0N  &  CO.,  903  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

WHAT  SCHOOL?  KtK 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
(Stale  kind  of  school.)  American  School  <fc  College  Agency, 
351-41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  or,  351,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

School  of  ’*  AUCTIONEERING  oraVory 

227  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chiengo,  III.,  all  branches.  Spec  al  instructors. 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES,  Pres. 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


-v ~  —  Machines  Mfr’s  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Rentapplied. 

rite  for  Catalog  L  Type  writer  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Advice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1907 


EDITORIAL 

s 

BULLETIN 


Footprints  of  Prosperity 

«L  In  Canada  there  is  now  just  one  transcontinental  railroad.  In 
about  two  years  there  will  be  four.  The  three  new  ones  are 
now  being  built.  South  of  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  now  six  transcontinental  railroads.  In  about  three  years 
three  more  will  be  built.  The  country  was  thirty-five  years 
completing  these  six.  The  construction  of  the  new  three  will 
cover  a  period  of  only  five  or  six  years.  Nothing  could  illustrate 
better  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  business  activity  of 
the  Western  States.  An  authoritative  article,  showing  the  routes 
of  the  new  roads,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  Mr.  Hill’s  new  line,  the  St.  Paul,  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  Kansas  City  and  Orient,  will  be  published  in  Collier’s  within 
a  few  weeks.  The  same  article  will  contain  pictures  and  other 
illustrative  material,  intended  to  portray  vividly  the  business 
activity  of  the  Western  States. 

Yellow  Bow-Wows 

<L  Collier’s  prefers  to  take  its  readers  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
gently  up  to  the  Truth.  This  is  better,  it  seems  to  us,  than 
molding  the  Truth  into  sandbags  and  whacking  our  readers 
over  the  head  with  it.  In  the  matter  of  tainted  news  this  paper 
wishes,  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  give  the  public  a  glimpse  of  the 
Octopus  in  the  act  of  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  editorial  sanctum. 
In  Collier’s  for  February  23  there  appeared  the  first  article  on 
this  subject,  showing  how  the  regularly  retained  publicity  agent 
of  various  private  interests  prejudices  news  paragraphs  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  starts  the  taint  of  perverted  facts  to  circulating 
from  the  heart-centre  of  the  country.  “News,”  as  Collier’s 
first  article  pointed  out,  is  often  paid  for  from  non-editorial 
sources  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  line— a  very  liberal  rate  for 
even  high-class  fiction. 

“Queer”  News  in  Ohio 

<L  The  second  instalment  of  “Tainted  News”  will  go  more 
specifically  into  conditions  in  Ohio,  where,  according  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  Standard  Oil 
sack  is  being  emptied  into  the  news  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Collier’s 
will  be  able  to  show  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the  Jennings 
Advertising  Agency  (representing  the  Standard  Oil  interests)  and 
various  Ohio  newspapers.  This  contract  provides,  financially, 
for  news  articles  intended  to  defend,  whitewash,  and  beautify 
gum-shoe,  gas-pipe,  underground,  and  black-hand  finance.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  mention  will  be  made  of  how  a  certain  scholarly  treatise 
on  the  benefits  of  monopoly  control  was  bound  into  book  form 
and  circulated,  at  the  Standard’s  expense,  among  the  influential 
clergymen  of  the  State.  So  much  for  Uncle  John’s  efforts  to 
unite  Church  and  State  At  the  Sign  of  The  Dollar. 

Bunco  in  Bottles 

C.  There  comes  a  pungent  odor  of  mixed  narcotics  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  fakirs  in  many  back  rooms.  The  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Protected  Poisons  imagines  that  Collier’s  is  done  with 
its  justing  among  the  patent-medicine  labels— but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  some  words  yet  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  In  the  case 
of  Peruna  vs.  Common  Sense,  for  instance.  The  New  York 
State  Excise  Commission  recently  had  a  druggist  fined  $500  for 
selling  the  good-for-what-ails-you  remedy.  The  hapless  apothe¬ 
cary  was  convicted  of  trading  in  bad  whisky.  Collier’s  will 
present  some  facts  along  this  line. 


Model  '‘B" 

BULL  DOG  SUSPENDERS 

Contain  more  and  better  rubber  than  any  other  suspender  made. 
The  metal  parts  are  all  Gold-Gilt,  the  sliding  cords  are  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  easy  of;  action,  making  a  durable,  elastic, 
comfortable,  beautiful  trouser  support  that  fits  evervman  or  boy. 

THEY  OUTWEAR  THREE  ORDINARY  KINDS 
Try  a  Pair.  Money  Back  if  They  Don’t  Satisfy 
Made  in  Light ,  Hearn  or  Extra  Heavy  weights,  as  desired. 
Extra  Long  tor  Pig  Men,  if  needed,  at  no  extra  cost. 

If  You  Want  the  Best  Trouser  Support  Made  Ask 
Your  Dealer  for  Model  ‘  B”  Bull  *Eog  Suspenders. 
If  He  Cannot  Supply  You,  We  Will.  Postpaid,  lor  50c. 
HEWES  &  POTTER 
Largest  Suspender  Makers  in  the  World 
Dept.  7  87  Lincoln  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  useful  Bull  Dog  Suspender  Comb  and  Case  mailed  for 
10c.  postage.  Instructive  booklet,  ‘‘Style,  or  How  to  Dress 
Correctly,’*  sent  free  to  those  who  mention  this  periodical. 

.  ===& 


For^  Society  or  Lodge— College  or  SchooL 

Made  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 
Either  of  the  two  styles  here  illus¬ 
trated,  enameled  " 
one  or  two  colors  anc 
showing  any  letters  or  numerals, 
but  not  more  than  shown  iu  il lust. 

Silver  Plate  SI  do/..  Sample  10c 
Ster.Silv.$2.50  doz.  Sample  25c 
EREE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated^ 
catalog— shows  new  styles  in  gold  anti  silver. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

- R  ASTI  AN  RROS.  CO.,  21  Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.- 


Rider  agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1907  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  (T  1  (t  O  *7 

1907  Models  ...  1  U  LU  b  ^  / 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 

1905  A  1900  Models  *7  <P  /  ? 

all  of  best  makes  b  /  t  U  b  1  £ 
500  SECOND  -  HAND  WHEELS 
All  Makes  and  Mod-  -j  j-n  <£0 
els,  good  as  new.  .  .  bu  LU  bo 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  We  Ship 
on  Approval  without  a  cent  dej'osit.  pay 
the  freight  and  allow  TEN  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc.,  half 
usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till  you  get  our 
catalogs.  Write  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  P-54,  CHICAGO 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

to  introduce.  Onr  large 
new  80 -page  Band  in¬ 
strument  text -book  B. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUD01PH  WURLITZER  CO. 

163  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati ;  or, 
295  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Will  Make  a  First-Class  Book-keeper 

of  you  in  six  weeks  for  $3  or  RE¬ 
TURN  MONEY;  distance  and  ex¬ 
perience  immaterial;  I  find  positions, 
too,  everywhere,  FREt;  8,721  tes¬ 
timonials!  Placed  pupil  Feb.  r6 
s  at  $100  weekly;  perhaps  can  place 
YOU,  too!  SAVE  THIS  AND  WRITE. 

J.  H.  GOODWIN,  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
Room  517,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


TOPPAN  POWER  DORIES 

AND  WHALEBOAT  LAUNCHES 

Safest  and  Best  Sea  Boat‘s  in 
the  World.  Prices  $150.00 
and  up.  Send  2  stamps  for 
catalog. 

TOPPAN  BOAT  MFG  CO. 

12  Haverhill  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS.  ,  U.  S.  A. 


EUROPE 


30  TOURS 
$270.  up 

NORTH  CAPE,  ROUND  WORLD,  JAPAN,  Etc. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


eJpsoH 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rates  cn  household  goods  to 
aDd  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  349 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1005  C'arleton  Building, 
St.  Louis;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston;  No.  6  East  Strepf,  San 
Francisco;  109  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

BUY  FARM  LANDS  NOW 

In  the  West  and  Southwest.  Bargains  $10.  to  $25. 
per  acre.  New  map  of  either  Colorado  or  Texas  free 
to  ail  interested.  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  277 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 

1  Hit  XUU1  Press  $5.  Large  size  $18. 

Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
--  ,  factory  for  catalog,  presses, 

fl  ,  C  type,  paper,  cards. 

\4.*J  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden.  Conn. 


A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASHING  A1ACHINE 

Does  the  Work  of  20  Men 

with  brushes,  and  does  it  better.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  5  which  is  free. 
J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR,  108  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Own 


)  EXcelsioR 


Southern  California 

Greatest  Summer  and  Winter  resort  in  the  world. 
Information  for  5  cents  postage. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LOS  ANGELES 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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WRIGHT 


HE  MAN  WHO  SEEKS  his  own  safety  at  the  cost  of  wife 
or  children  reaches  the  dregs.  The  woman  who  grudges 
sacrifice  when  her  child  is  in  distress  is  a  failure  most 
entire.  Like  to  these  calls  of  nature  are  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  given  by  certain  occupations.  The  engineer  of  a 
locomotive  is  no  man  if  he  does  not  put  the  safety 
courage  of  his  passengers  before  his  own.  The  captain  of 
a  ship  has  upon  him  the  most  absolute  of  obligations. 


proves  itself  to  be  equal  to  us  in  ability  to  think  and  act.  We 
sympathize  with  the  Californians  who  object  to  being  overrun  by 
a  race  whom  they  can  not  assimilate.  But  the  time  is  past  when 
American  diplomacy  can  with  safety  and  success  address  a  mikado 
like  an  emperor  of  Senegambia.  “If  you’re  goin’  to  treat  me 
like  a  dog,’’  said  Ginger  McGinnis,  “don’t  fergit  that  I’m  a  dog 
of  yer  own  size.’’ 


“A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 
The  surging  seas  outweighs.” 

If  a  captain’s  blood  is  not  manly,  he  is  the  most  abject  of  beings. 
We  are  compelled  to  know,  occasionally,  that  there  are  officers, 
even  commanders,  who  in  time  of  trouble  do  less  than  they  might 
for  even  the  women  on  their  ships.  Such  failures  bring  out  the 
glory  of  righteous  death;  the  ignominy  of  living  at  the  price  of 
all  that  gives  life  worth. 


A  ROLL 
OF  HONOR 


DEEDS  OF  VALUE,  of  energy,  and  right  purpose  lie  about 
us  always,  to  cheer  us  on  the  better  way.  Of  Senator  Dry- 
den’s  effacement  we  have  said  nothing.  In  spite  of  the  need 
for  his  uprooting,  we  have  been  aware  of  things  in  his  career 
and  character  which  encourage  us  to  a  little  indulgence  in  the 
greatest  of  the  virtues.  Like  others  whom  a 
justly  angry  public  opinion  has  put  in  the  stocks, 
he  is  the  victim  of  altered  standards.  His  pil¬ 
loried  name  is  a  moral  milestone.  Instead  of  barking  just  now 
at  Dryden,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  print,  with  what  conspicuousness 
we  may,  eight  names: 

G.  L.  Fake  of  Bergen  County,  W.  R.  Drake  of  Middlesex  County, 

J.  Devine  of  Bergen  County,  E.  R.  Ackerman  of  Union  County, 

W.  W.  Smalley  of  Somerset  County,  E.  W.  Wakelee  of  Bergen  County, 
Randolph  Perkins  of  Union  County,  Everett  Colby  of  Essex  County. 

These  men  went  into  caucus  and  refused  to  be  bullied  there  into 
an  act  which  they  knew  to  be  the  opposite  of  patriotic.  It  takes 
courage  to  defy  a  majority  which  may  reduce  you  to  future  insig¬ 
nificance.  Mr.  Colby  and  Mr.  Ackerman,  going  further,  refused 
also  to  vote  for  Briggs  as  Dryden’s  heir,  and  thereby  they 
proved  themselves  still  braver  than  the  other  six.  It  requires  not 
genius  to  be  useful  to  one’s  kind.  It  requires  no  more  than 
clearness,  honesty,  and  daring. 


A  FRIENDLY  CRITIC  in  St.  Louis  desires  to  know  if  we  are 
**  the  American  lamb  that  shall  lie  down  with  the  British  lion. 
Are  we  not  in  the  pay  of  perfidious  Albion?  Else,  inquires  our 
correspondent,  why  our  attitude  toward  Great  Britain,  and  why 
our  attitude  toward  her  ally,  Japan?  The  query  startles  us. 
We  were  not  aware  that  we  had  any  attitude  toward  Great 
Britain.  And  we  do  not  see  anything  either  peculiar  or  venal 
about  our  attitude  toward  Japan.  We  have  praised  the  little 
brown  islanders  for  their  courageous,  self-controlled  conduct  of 
themselves  as  victors  in  a  great  war.  We  have 
mere  sense  not  taken  sides  entirely  with  them  as  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  because,  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  main¬ 
tained,  and  as  many  intelligent  Californians  have  urged,  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  bringing  together  two  races,  as  temperamen¬ 
tally  opposed  as  the  Japanese  and  the  Caucasians,  one  is  al¬ 
most  necessarily  in  subjection.  If  Japanese  coolie  labor  is 
menacing  white  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  then  justice  is  being 
satisfied  in  present  legislative  measures.  We  agree  with  the  Japo- 
phobiacs  to  the  extent  that  we  can  not  see  the  morality  of  send¬ 
ing  full-grown  men  of  any  race  to  school  with  young  children. 
We  endorse  the  attitude  of  the  Japomaniacs  in  so  far  as  they 
declare  that  we  owe  an  education  to  any  resident  race  which 
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T^HE  MINING  CONTROVERSY  rages  merrily  about  our  heads, 
*  subscribers  and  newspapers  vying  in  energy  of  attack.  Calmly, 
nevertheless,  we  call  attention  to  a  double-page  advertisement 
in  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Mining  Investor,”  which  pictures  and 
describes  the  Whale  mine  and  its  “vast  bodies  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  ore.”  Uncertainty  is  not  predicated  of  the  Whale: 
“We  expect  to  complete  our  50-ton  mill  September  1st,  next,  and 
90  days  after  it  is  in  operation  we  will  pay  dividends.  Mind 
you,  it  will  not  be  one  small  dividend,  but  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  share.”  Shares  are  offered  at  15 
cents  apiece.  “Isn’t  that  a  magnificent  return  on  a  15  cent  in¬ 
vestment?”  More  than  magnificent.  By  a  curious 
logic,  the  Whale  offers  these  50,000  treasury  shares,  the  whale 
par  value  $1,  at  this  low  price,  because  it  is  “a 
live,  going,  paying,  producing  mine,”  with  $100,000  worth  of 
ore  on  the  dumps  and  $300,000  worth  “measured  up,  blocked  out 
and  in  sight  in  the  Lane  tunnel  alone.”  The  Whale’s  owners, 
instead  of  taking  this  sure  thing  to  some  greedy  capitalist,  and 
making  him  pay  a  fair  price,  offer  it  to  poor  laborers  who  would 
benefit  from  having  their  investment  bring  in  from  53  to  80  per 
cent  per  annum.  “What  will  you  do?”  ask  the  Whale’s  owners. 
“Will  you  act  to-day?”  The  “Mining  Investor’s”  advertising 
pages  contain  at  least  250  other  opportunities  which  to  our  un¬ 
tutored  mind  are  at  least  as  marvelous  and  hypnotic  as  those 
offered  by  the  Whale. 

yO  SECURE  GOOD  ARTICLES  is  difficult.  One  of  those  we 
A  most  desire  we  probably  should  be  most  unable  to  secure, 
thanks  partly  to  proprieties  of  diplomacy.  Our  wish  is  keen  that 
the  new  Ambassador  from  England  might  illuminate  these  pages 
with  his  thought  concerning  a  question  in  American  statesman¬ 
ship.  A  scant  two  decades  ago,  in  his  “American  Common¬ 
wealth,”  he  wrote:  “An  American  may,  through  a  long  life,  never 
be  reminded  of  the  Federal  Government  except  when  he  votes 
at  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections,  lodges  a  complaint 
against  the  Post-Office,  and  opens  his  trunk  for  a  Custom  House 
officer  on  the  pier  at  New  York  when  he  returns  from  a  tour 
of  Europe.”  After  reviewing  the  immense  compass  of  State 
functions,  Mr.  Bryce  decided  that  “Jefferson  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  nothing  more  than  the  ^1 

American  department  of  foreign  affairs.”  The 
author  who  wrote  this  returns  to  find  his  American  in  touch  with 
the  Federal  power  in  some  of  the  most  ordinary  minutiae  of  daily 
life — when  he  buys  a  pound  of  meat,  goes  to  the  druggist  for 
medicine,  buys  coffee  at  the  corner  grocery,  or  secures  a  rail¬ 
road  ticket.  Soon  the  age  at  which  his  child  may  go  to  work 
promises  to  be  regulated  at  Washington;  and  one  subject,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  has  been  transferred  bodily  from  Mr.  Bryce’s  list  of  State 
functions  to  the  expanding  scope  of  Federal  activities.  An  essay 
on  the  whither  and  the  why  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryce  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  flood  of  thought  which  was  re¬ 
cently  increased  by  Mr.  Root.  Should  he  write  it,  we  hope  this 
paragraph  will  make  him  imagine  himself  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  publish  it  in  Collier’s,  where  it  would  probably  be  useful  and 
would  certainly  be  welcome. 
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THE  LAWYERS  of  public  service  corporations  are  accustomed 
to  do  their  share  in  politics.  One  of  them  was  answered 
recently  by  the  Voters’  League  of  Chicago  with  a  pointedness 
that  might  serve  as  an  example.  The  League  censured  those 
aldermen  who  voted  to  grant  certain  privileges  to  an  electric 
company.  Who  protested  against  this  criticism  ?  Not  the  aider- 
men.  It  was  the  attorney  for  the  company.  The  League  replied 
that  it  was  ready  to  hear  either  the  company  or  the  aldermen; 
but  as  to  the  aldermen,  “we  refuse  to  do  them  the  injustice  to 
assume  that  you  have  any  right  to  speak  for  them.’’  In  the 
lawyer’s  long  essay-letter  he  declared  that  the  League  was  looked 
upon  by  substantial  business  men  as  tainted  with 
answered  increasing  radicalism.  The  answer  is  that  if  by 
radicalism  is  meant  watchfulness  of  public  inter¬ 
ests,  and  an  effort  to  obtain  aldermen  who  are  not  only  honest, 
but  able  and  efficient  enough  to  cope  with  representatives  of 
public-service  corporations,  the  impeachment  is  admitted.  The 
lawyer  urged  that  the  “gentlemen  in  charge’’  of  the  electric 
companies  were  just  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
city  as  were  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Voters’  League.  The  reply  is  that  in  this  matter  these  business 
men  are  no  more  disinterested  than  the  lawyer  was  when  before 
the  Illinois  Legislature  he  opposed  the  passage  of  the  act  em¬ 
powering  cities  to  regulate  the  price  of  electricity.  Altogether 
he  seems  to  have  received  his  reply  in  full. 

LET  US  DWELL  for  a  moment  on  Senator  Carter  of  Montana. 

We  are  willing  to  back  him  for  poetry  against  the  other  ora¬ 
tors  who  have  diversified  the  short  session  of  Congress.  In  his 
late  impassioned  attack  on  Secretary  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Carter  told 
the  Senate  how  deep  his  interest  is,  and  how  strong  his  faith, 
in  the  toiling  pioneer.  He  is  of  the  pioneer  class,  he  said.  “I 
have  been  with  and  of  these  people,  and.  witnessed  them  felling 
the  trees  and  grubbing  the  stumps  on  the  Ohio  River  bottom.  .  .  . 
I  was  with  this  band  of  wanderers  when  they  turned  the  sod  of 
Illinois.  ...  I  saw  them  working  to  reclaim  from  a  condition 
of  nature  the  great,  grand,  rolling  prairies  of  Iowa,  and  I  am 
with  them  and  of  them  still  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.’’  Ohio  had  been  a  State  for  fifty-one 

A  D  'T'  f '  Q  * 

_j\  •  years  before  Senator  Carter  was  born;  Illinois 

sent  Lincoln  to  the  White  House  only  six  years 
after  the  stork  brought  baby  Carter  to  Scioto  County,  Ohio, 
and  Iowa  was  made  a  State  in  1846,  six  years  before  this  throb¬ 
bing  patriot  and  universal  pioneer  saw  the  light.  Carter  is  a 
poet.  Longfellow  described  Hiawatha  as  so  strong  of  arm 
that  he  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward,  and  the  first  had  not 
fallen  when  the  tenth  left  the  bowstring,  and  so  fleet  that  he 
could  outrun  one  of  his  own  arrows.  A  London  critic  proves 
that  Hiawatha  must  have  been  able  to  run  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  yards  in  seven  seconds.  The  Montana  Senator  is  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years-old;  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  poetic 
license  of  the  higher  statesmanship. 

MR.  BARTHOLDT  OF  MISSOURI  voices  in  Congress  a  swell¬ 
ing  flood  of  protest  against  the  military  and  naval  features 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Twenty  bishops  are  alarmed,  and 
the  young  men  of  our  country  are  likely  to  get  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  our  fighting  forces.  Senator  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota,  in  opposing  a  proposition  to  allow  reduced  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  army  and  navy  men,  becomes  sarcastic. 
His  heart  bleeds,  he  says,  for  the  poor  officer  who  drives  “with 
his  wife  and  his  family  in  his  carriage  to  the  depot.’’  It  bleeds 
when  the  footman  jumps  down  and  opens  the  door. 
the  military  And  it  bleeds  most  freely  when  he  sees  this  fur- 
clad  officer  pay  the  same  price  for  railway  tickets 
as  other  citizens  pay.  But — and  here  the  Senator  drops  his 

irony — his  heart  suffers  intensest  agony  when  he  thinks  of  the 
poor  fellow  out  in  the  North  Dakota  sod  shanty  who  must  make 
up  the  deficit  if  rates  are  lowered  for  “this  aristocracy  that 
we  are  building  up.’’  Finally  comes  the  demand  that  the  engi¬ 
neer  officers  of  the  army  be  sent  down  to  direct  the  digging  of 
the  Panama  Canal — the  inference  being  strong  that  they  rot  in 
idleness.  Make  them  earn  their  living.  They  are  dudes.  Again 
we  murmur  timidly  that  the  devices  of  oratorical  phraseology  and 
conception  in  our  Congress  are  not  extinct. 


AMONG  THIS  OFFICE’S  chief  reliances  for  gaiety  is  the  monthly 
coming  of  the  “National  Rip  Saw,’’  edited  by  Colonel  Dick 
Maple  in  the  interests  of  a  party  which  he  calls  the  “Populistic 
Socialists.’’  The  “Rip  Saw’’  has  had  a  controversy  with  the 
“Yellow  Jacket.’’  It  began  with  a  difference  about  creed,  an  in¬ 
tellectual  refinement  of  definition  in  the  higher  reaches  of  discon¬ 
tent.  There  was  talk  of  personal  encounter,  but  the  editor  of  the 
“Yellow  Jacket’’  could  not  get  away  from  Moravian  Falls,  North 
Carolina,  and  Colonel  Dick  was  tied  to  the  editorial  grind  at  St. 
Louis.  Painful  as  this  disagreement  may  be  to  the  sensitive  con¬ 
testants,  the  literature  of  vituperation  is  the  richer.  Among  the 
long-distance  epithets  are  “one-sided  damphool,’’  “human  fun¬ 
gus,’’  “little  swelled  up  egotist, ’’  and  “public  nuisance.’’  Outside 
the  field  of  personal  controversy,  in  the  calmer 
heights  of  its  Populistic-Socialist  propaganda,  the  a  punch 
“Rip  Saw”  avers  that  Bryan  is  no  longer  the 
“same  old  Bill,”  but  has  become  “a  sniveling  hypocrite”  and  “a 
hot-air  box  from  the  Platte.”  One  can  not  avoid  the  wish  that 
this  power  of  invective  might  be  turned  against  Dr.  Curts’  Sure 
Cure  for  Blindness,  Dr.  Blosser’s  Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Sure  Cure  for  Cancer,  and  divers  other  quackeries — 
all  of  which  advertise  in  the  “Rip  Saw.”  All  that  vasty  breed 
of  sheets  which  beat  the  air  for  the  dawn  of  the  Better  Day, 
from  “Wilshire's  Magazine”  and  Mr.  Hearst’s  “Cosmopolitan” 
up,  will  continue  to  spell  humbug  so  long  as  they  use  the  largest 
type  in  their  shops  to  tell  their  guileless  readers  to  patronize  the 
frankest  frauds.  Intellectual  quackery  in  editorial  columns  and 
medical  quackery  in  advertising  pages  naturally  keep  in  step. 
Muddy  minds  yield  to  both  their  dollars  and  their  faith. 

HAS  NOT  THE  CHEAPENING  of  the  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  put  the  salaried  clerk,  rather  than  the  day  laborer,  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  wage-earners  ?  Certainly  he  comes  far  below 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  many  classes  of  artisans.  The  plight 
of  the  clerk  on  a  fixed  salary  is  told  graphically  in  the  last 
report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Frank  A.  Hitch¬ 
cock:  Among  the  twenty  thousand  Post-Office  clerks  whose  pay 
runs  from  $600  to  $1,000,  resignations  during  the  month  of 
October  were  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  per  cent  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  probably  one  out  of  four  of  these  clerks 
will  have  resigned,  a  surprising  reversal  of  the  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  Government  employees.  These  men  do 
not  give  up  a  life  job  on  impulse.  They  can  not  clerks 
live  on  the  pay  they  get,  and  commercial  posi¬ 
tions,  while  prosperity  is  at  high  tide,  will  pay  them  more.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  pleads  for  higher  salaries  and  a  definite  system  of 
gradual  promotion.  In  the  boastings  of  prosperity,  much  painful 
irony  must  be  seen  by  two  classes,  persons  living  on  fixed  in¬ 
comes  from  investments,  and  these  salaried  clerks.  The  employer 
has  secured  his  share  of  prosperity  by  putting  up  prices  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent;  the  “dollar  a  day  man,”  as  he  used 
to  be  called,  and  the  wage-earner  have  joined  the  union  and 
forced  ten  per  cent  raises  from  time  to  time.  The  clerk  has 
no  union;  meantime  he  must  pay  the  high  prices  which  his  boss, 
and  other  bosses,  have  fixed  for  food  and  clothing. 

H"HE  “ENDLESS  CHAIN”  letter,  for  money-making  ends,  is 
1  barred  by  that  useful  “fraud  order”  power  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  which  Crumpacker  and  other  Congressional  friends 
of  scotched  swindlers  are  seeking  to  abolish.  The  same  device, 
when  originated  for  philanthropic  purposes  by  childish  and  officious 
busybodies,  can  only  be  stopped  when  its  victims  exercise  common 
sense,  and  that  rather  rare  courage  which  decides  upon  a  request 
from  an  acquaintance  on  the  basis  of  its  propriety.  For  many 
months  this  paper  has  heard  of  an  “endless  chain 
prayer,”  silly  in  its  wording,  which  is  passed  along  supfrstition 
accompanied  by  a  coarse  inexactitude  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  started  by  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts. 
“The  one  who  will  pass  this  on  to  nine  others,”  reads  the 
letter,  “will  on  the  tenth  day  experience  some  great  joy;  one 
who  does  not  will  suffer  from  some  great  misfortune.”  Men 
have  written  to  say  the  feminine  members  of  their  families,  antici¬ 
pating  motherhood,  or  with  minds  made  apprehensive  by  other 
causes,  have  been  plunged  into  mental  suffering  and  often  serious 
physical  distress  by  the  implied  threat.  We  know  not  whether 


.ioutenK  wn n  uacra  ar  ta  rejo^nix  maos 


the  person  who  started  this  was  a  malicious  mischief-maker  or 
a  plain  lunatic.  As  to  those  who  keep  it  living,  their  status  is 
clear  but  not  interesting. 

WE  OUGHT  to  be  arrested.  We  have  been  cruel  to  the  horse. 

We  have  accused  him  of  being  dead,  but  he  has  arisen  with 
a  mighty  “Nay,  Nay!”  Since  we  wrote  those  careless,  almost 
snippy,  words  agreeing  with  John  Burroughs  that  the  horse  is  a 
brainless  anachronism,  our  nights  have  been  haunted  with  demon 
dreams.  “Who  delivers  your  milk  in  the  morning?”  inquires  an 
accusing  voice.  “Who  brings  your  groceries — when  they  come  ? 
The  horse!  Who  gives  dignity  to  Death?  The  undertaker’s  horse! 
If  you  contemplated  funeral  processions  composed  of  puffing  auto¬ 
mobiles,  would  you  look  forward  to  the  occasion?”  Even  as  the 
cold  perspiration  of  regret  beads  our  forehead  there  comes  a 
reproachful  letter  from  Garrison,  Iowa.  A  Lover  of  the  Horse 
writes  us  saying  there  are  no 
horses  grazing  among  the  sun¬ 
flowers  in  the  vacant  lots  of 
Garrison.  The  horse  does 
the  chores  there  during  his  al¬ 
lotted  period  of 
onescore  years 
and  ten,  and 
when  he  dies  he  is  given  decent 
Christian  burial,  and  thus  saved 
from  the  Beef  Trust.  Horses 
are  getting  better  prices  every 
year  in  Garrison,  and  when  a 
man  runs  an  automobile  there 
he  is  looked  down  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  either  too  poor  or 
too  stingy  to  get  a  horse.  Se¬ 
cretly  we  rejoice  at  this  news. 

We  thrill  with  the  knowledge 
that  all  the  centaurs  are  not 
riding  in  the  tonneau.  Poetry 
may  still  be  written  by  horse¬ 
power.  Not  yet  shall  we  use 
a  gasoline  motor  to  scale  Par¬ 
nassus. 


A  HORSE 
ON  US 


merce,  by  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  domestic  food  sales. 
Instances  of  extraordinary  official  optimism  are  manifest  during 
this  period  of  legislative  activity.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Charles  Harrington  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  that  “for  years  neither  chromate  of  lead,  chromate  of 
potassium,  nor  any  other  poison  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts 
candy.”  Vigilance  will  always  be  required.  There  will  be  formal¬ 
dehyde  in  milk  the  moment  inspection  is  relaxed.  But  although 
self-interest  needs  to  be  watched,  it  is  frequently 
enlightened.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  we  w  H  A  T 

have  noted  lately  lies  in  the  actions  of  various 
commercial  bodies.  The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  Nebraska, 
for  instance,  is  supporting  a  pure-food  bill  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  declares,  through  its  attorney,  that  not  one  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  package  goods  sold  in  the  grocery  stores  to-day 
contains  full  weight.  These  grocers  ask  the  simple  privilege  of 

having  laws  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  honest, 
both  in  quality  and  in  amount. 
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\X7HEN  A  DISTINGUISHED 
’  *  chief  of  state  was  still  in 
minor  office,  and  a  hunting 
expedition  led  him  West,  he 
stopped  at  Fort  Sill  to  see 
Geronimo.  The  old  Apache 
in  those  days  professed  the 
Dutch  Reformed  faith.  He 

professed  likewise  to  have  for- _ _ 

given  all  of  his  enemies,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Mexicans,  but  when 

asked  his  opinion  of  the  white  man,  Geronimo  replied  briefly, 
and  the  interpreter  hesitated.  Pressed  to  trans- 
hot  and  pure  late,  he  said:  “Geronimo  say  white  man  heap  hot 
air.”  Abstractly  considered,  hot  air  is  a  term  of 
disrepute  in  America,  and  pure  air  is  favored,  but  in  practise 
this  valuation  is  usually  reversed,  both  in  public  business  and 
conveyances  and  in  private  dwellings.  Therefore  we  score  sev¬ 
eral  points  for  smoky  Pittsburg.  In  the  Carnegie  Library  exten¬ 
sion  there  a  new  electric  ventilating  plant  has  been  installed.  It 
supplies  and  exhausts  six  hundred  thousand  feet  of  fresh  air 
a  minute.  Students  in  the  library  will  no  longer  grow  drowsy 
so  readily,  or  so  quickly  acquire  the  prevailing  headache.  In 
churches,  theatres,  schools,  courts,  and  other  American  places 
of  assemblage  hot  air  is  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  and 
pure  air  is  considered  uncomfortable  and  dangerous. 

\YIH1LE  CONGRESS  in  its  infinite  wisdom  seeks  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  Pure  Food  laws  by  depriving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  funds  with  which  to  enforce  them,  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  honest  dealing  in  food  supplies  continues,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to 
supplement  the  Federal  law,  which  applies  only  to  interstate  com- 


GENTLEST  kinsman  of  Humanity! 

Thy  love  hath  touched  all  hearts,  even 
thy  Song 

Hath  touched  all  chords  of  music  that  belong 
To  the  quavering  heaven-strung  harp  of  harmony: 
Thou  hast  made  man  to  feel  and  hear  and  see 
Divinely made  the  weak  to  be  the  strong; 

By  thy  melodious  magic,  changed  the  wrong 
To  changeless  right — and  joyed  and  wept  as  we. 
Worlds  listen,  lulled  and  solaced  at  the  spell 
That  folds  and  holds  us — soul  and  body  too, — 

As  though  thy  songs,  as  loving  arms  in  stress 
Of  sympathy  and  trust  ineffable, 

Were  thrown  about  us  thus  by  one  who  knew 
Our  common  human  need  of  kindliness. 


CVER  SINCE  BIBLICAL 
'  DAYS,  when  tax-collectors 
were  classed  with  sinners,  re¬ 
spectable  people  have  sought 
to  evade  taxation.  No  moon¬ 
shiner  is  convinced,  even  when 
doing  tune,  that  it  is  immoral 
to  evade  the  Federal  tax  on 
whisky.  This  is  true,  when  in 
other  respects  the  moonshiner 
is  the  man  sought  by  Diogenes 
with  his  lantern.  Likewise  gen¬ 
erally  honest  are  some  of  the 
plutocrats  who  prefer  to  pay 
taxes  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
directors  of  corporations  which 
seek  the  mildest  treatment  in 
New  Jersey. 

Although  one  the  fall 
ot  Americas 

richest  women  has  just  had  a 
consignment  of  French  paint¬ 
ings  held  up,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  undervalued  it  in 
her  statement  to  the  Custom 
House,  and  although  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  women 
of  Chicago  is  charged  with  seek¬ 
ing  to  evade  taxes  on  $500,000 
in  railway  bonds,  tax-dodging 
really  knows  neither  sex,  time, 
nor  nationality.  A  recent  ex¬ 
posure  indicates  that  millions  of 
American  securities  have  been  sold  on  the  Paris  bourse  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  escape  taxation.  The  new  French  income  tax 
will  lead  to  large  investments  here  by  those  French  capitalists 
whose  patriotism  does  not  descend  to  their  pockets.  To  frail 
human  nature  much  should  be  charged  that  is  often  attributed  to 
America  and  the  present  day. 


HINA’S  EFFORT  to  check  the  opium  habit  in  her  people 
N->  meets  obstacles  everywhere.  Difficulties  inherent  in  the 
home  situation  are  large  enough,  and  they  are  increased  by  the 
habit  which  business  has  of  fixing  up  arguments  to  back  its 
“interests,”  by  which,  among  all  conceivable  interests  of  the 
human  race,  money  is  always  meant.  That  organ  of  the  British 
Government,  the  London  “Times,”  says  that  the 
English  people  would  sacrifice  much  if  they  were  hard  luck 
convinced  the  opium  habit  could  actually  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  “What  they  can  not  fairly  be  expected  to  do,  and 
what  they  ought  not  to  do,  is  to  make  concessions  which  must 
seriously  affect  an  important  branch  of  the  Indian  revenue,  with¬ 
out  proof  that  those  concessions  will  bear  the  fruit  which  thev 
desire.”  A  mean  obstacle  to  poor  old  China  is  this  convenient 
skepticism,  and  a  telling  spectacle  to  the  world. 
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The  N.  Y.  Central’s  Fatal  Wreck 


, 


yHE  inauguration  of  the  electric  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Harlem  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  was  marked 
by  a  catastrophe  that  stands  out  in  an 
evil  eminence  even  among  the  grisly  dis¬ 
asters  of  1907.  Two  electric  motors,  each 
fifty  per  cent  heavier  than  a  steam  loco¬ 
motive,  were  attached  to  one  train  be¬ 
cause  each  of  them  had  broken  shoes 
and  it  took  both  to  do  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
plete  machine.  This  tremendous  mass 
was  hurled  along  a  track  built  for  steam 
traffic  at  a  rate  supposed  to  have  been 
at  least  sixty  miles  an  hour.  It  struck 
a  curve  near  Bronx  Park  and  the  cars 
jumped  the  rails.  They  upset  and  before 
the  motorman  could  stop  his  machine  the 
cars  had  been  dragged  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  results  were  sickening.  Men  and 
women  were  fairly  ground  to  pieces. 
Unidentifiable  fragments  of  humanity 
were  picked  up  all  along  the  track. 
Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  What 
made  the  disaster  particularly  horrible 
was  the  fact  that  the  train  was  largely 
occupied  by  women  and  girls  going  home 
from  the  Saturday  matine’es.  Some  of  the 
testimony  indicated  that  the  schedule  at 
the  place  of  the  “accident”  called  for  a 
speed  of  fifty-seven  miles  an  hour,  and  it 
is  not  known  how  much  faster  the  train 
may  have  been  going  to  make  up  time. 
It  was  explained  that  with  a  steam  loco¬ 
motive  the  engineer  could  tell  how  fast  be 
was  going  by  the  motion  of  the  driving 
wheels  and  the  puffing  of  the  steam,  but 
with  an  electric  motor  no  drivers  could  be 
seen  and  there  were  no  puffs.  Hence  the 
motorman  had  no  warning  when  he  reached 
a  dangerous  speed.  It  appeared  that  on 
this  occasion  the  momentum  of  the  train 
was  so  great  that  the  outer  rail  on  the 
curve  was  pushed  out  of  place.  The  terrific 
speed  alarmed  the  passengers  before  the 
train  left  the  track.  In  addition  to  the 
other  horrors  they  endured,  the  sufferers 
in  the  wreck  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
cremation  by  the  live  electric  third  rail. 


The  Sinking  of  the  “Larchmont” 

PECULIARLY  heartrending  marine 
disaster  occurred  on  the  night  of 
February  11  when  the  Joy  Line  steamer 
Laichmont  was  sunk  by  the  coal  schooner 
Harry  Knowllon  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  Larchmont  was  on  her  way  from 
Providence  to  New  York,  and  was  passing 
between  Block  Island  and  the  mainland 
when  the  Knowlton  appeared,  running  al¬ 
most  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  vessels  were  in  plain  sight  from 
each  other  long  before  the  collision,  but 
the  schooner  had  the  right  of  way  and 
according  to  her  captain  and  crew  she  held 
her  course,  while  the  steamer  tried  to 
cross  her  bow.  The  officers  of  the  Larch¬ 
mont  alleged  that  the  sailing  vessel  con¬ 
fused  them  by  continually  luffing.  The 
Knowlton  struck  the  Larchmont  a  little 
forward  of  the  beam,  cutting  open  the 
large  middle  compartment  and  letting  in 
a  flood  of  water  that  carried  the  steamer 
down  in  ten  minutes.  The  schooner  was 
run  ashore  and  all  her  crew  were  saved. 
Of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  on  the  Larchmont,  only 
nineteen  survived — eleven  passengers,  the 
captain,  two  officers,  a  watchman,  two 
firemen,  and  two  waiters.  The  captain 
was  in  the  first  boat  that  left  the  ship. 
Only  two  women  were  saved.  It  was 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  year,  and 
many,  hastily  roused  from  their  beds, 
had  to  face  it  almost  unclothed.  The 
sufferings,  both  of  those  who  died  and 
of  those  who  lived,  were  indescribable  ; 
the  bodies  recovered  were  cased  in  ice, 
and  almost  all  the  survivors  were  partly 
frozen.  When  the  vessel  sank  a  part  of 
the  deck  containing  about  thirty  passengers 
broke  loose  and  was  converted  into  a  gigan¬ 
tic  raft,  but  the  waves  breaking  over  it 
and  the  piercing  wind  soon  overcame  most 
of  its  miserable  occupants.  Among  the 
Larchmont’ s  dead  were  ten  officers  and 
cadets  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Captain 
McVey’s  explanation  of  his  escape  while 
his  passengers  were  lost  was  that  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  wind  and  waves 


The  schooner  “Harry  Knowlton,”  which  collided  with  the  steamship  “Larchmont”  in  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  night  of  February  12,  causing  the  death  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 


Funeral  procession  of  “Larchmont”  victims  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  February  17 


Disengaging  the  electric  third  rail  from  the  flooring  of  a  car  Upturned  car  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  people  were  killed 
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HARRIMAN  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  CREATOR  OF  AN  EPOCH  IN  RAILROAD  HISTORY .  HE  BELIEVES 
THAT  THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  OWN  THE  ROADS  AND  THAT  COMBINATIONS  BY  CONTRACT 
SHOULD  BE  LEGALIZED .  WALL  STREET  IS  ONLY  THE  BY-PLAY  OF  HIS  REAL  PASSION 


By  FREDERICK  PALMER 


IN  a  large  sense  this  article  is  personal.  In  every 
sense  it  is  a  view  at  close  range.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  E.  H.  Harriman  to  feel  that  I  know  him. 

He  has  the  most  concentrated  mentality  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  met.  You  do  not  have  to  remove 
layers  of  pose,  of  fatty  egoism,  and  glad-handism  in 
>rder  to  get  at  the  real  Harriman,  who  is  as  different 
trom  the  creature  of  popular  conception  as  from  the 
creature  of  his  own  conception.  The  creature  of 
popular  conception  is  a  sinister,  frigid,  heartless  prod¬ 
uct  to  meet  the  market  demand  about  a  personality 
which  has  been  inaccessible.  It  is  this  Harriman  of 
whom  we  hear  in  a  recent  editorial: 

“There  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  a  special  engineer, 
expert  in  rounding  curves  easily  and  putting  on  brakes 
softly,  who  always  draws  Mr.  Harriman’s  train.  This 
engineer  made  the  record-breaking  run  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  shortly  after  the  earthquake.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
never  shaken  hands  with  this  man ;  he  has  never  given 
him  a  nod.” 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  real  man  was  on  a  voyage. 
When  the  ocean  is  the  Pacific,  and  there  are  few  people 
iboard,  you  learn  your  fellow  passengers  pretty  well; 
so  you  did  on  this  occasion,  including  two  United  States 
senators.  Harriman  spent  more  time  with  the  engineer 
;han  with  them.  As  for  the  editorial,  he  changed  en¬ 
gineers  at  each  division,  and  he  could  not  sit  up  all 
light  to  shake  hands  with  all. 

We  started  from  Yokohama  with  the  idea  of  beating 
he  record  to  San  Francisco.  A  smooth  sea  all  the  way 
neant  an  even  chance  of  success.  This  disappeared  for 
everybody  except  Harriman  when  the  first  three  days 
vere  entirely  unpropitious.  I  think  that  he  thought 
we  must  succeed  because  he  himself  was  aboard.  When 
some  one  offered  him  a  bet  of  $2,000  to  $1,000  that  he 
would  fail  he  took  it.  Then  he  started  out  to  win  the  bet 
with  all  the  zest  that  he  has  shown  in  obtaining  control 
>ver  a  new  railroad.  Fair  weather  broke  the  next  day 
ind  continued.  We  began  to  feel  that  the  quiet  little 
nan  was  putting  demoniacal  energy  into  the  stokers 
ind  into  the  very  engines.  By  the  dramatic  space  of  a 
ew  minutes  he  won.  Harriman  never  advertised  the 
act  that  he  gave  the  $2,000  to  the  engine-room  crew. 
Winning  was  the  point  in  mind. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  the  least  obtrusive  of  any 
jreat  millionaire  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  con- 
act.  Whether  he  is  doing  a  kindness  or  doing  busi- 
less,  he  never  uses  words  where  thought  or  action 
vill  take  their  place.  I  noticed  that  when  he  told  a 
teward  to  move  a  lady’s  chair  to  a  better  position  it 
vas  in  an  undertone  of  brevity.  The  lady  did  not  know 
>f  his  thoughtfulness.  She  would  if  James  J.  Hill  had 
>een  in  Harriman’s  place.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  polite- 
less  would  have  had  the  aplomb  of  a  Jove. 

The  two  Senators  were  always  ready  to  pick  up  Har- 
iman’s  handkerchief,  although  they  are  on  record  as 
rust  busters.  When  you  cut  away  their  egoism  and 
flad-handism,  the  skeleton  that  remained  consisted 
nerely  of  a  rubber  backbone  and  floating  ribs.  On  one 

iccasion,  Senator  N - ,  looking  around  for  an  audi- 

■nce,  engaged  Harriman  in  discussion  of  the  rate  prob- 
em.  It  was  the  encounter  of  a  rapier  and  a  pillow  full 
>f  words.  Besides,  Harriman  was  not  arguing ;  he  was 
elling  us. 

Self-made ,  Intense ,  Efficient 

SENATOR  W - said  that  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  im- 

portunate  interviewers  in  San  Francisco  because  he 
lid  not  want  any  ‘ ‘ newspaper  glory.  ’ ’  When  he  arrived 
le  graciously  distributed  a  long  typewritten  statement 
tnd  called  the  reporters  “boys.”  He  said  that  he 
vould  wait  over  a  day  instead  of  taking  the  next 
norning’s  Overland  Limited.  I  found  afterward  that 
le  had  gone  on  the  Pacific  Express,  because  passes  are 
lot  honored  on  the  Overland. 

Meanwhile,  the  king — no  fat,  overfed,  smug,  vulgar 
asy-going  king,  but  a  self-made,  intense,  Argus-eyed 
ittle  efficient  king— had  gone  aboard  the  tug  waiting 
or  him,  and  was  being  shot  across  the  country  by  the 
nighty  organization  he  controlled,  and  controlled  so 
bsolutely,  perhaps,  because  Senators  are  cheap.  So 
heap  were  these  two  that  you  could  not  withhold  your 
dmiration  from  Harriman  as  a  thoroughbred  fighting 
nan.  The  contrast  made  me  understand  the  point  of 
•iew  of  the  Japanese,  who,  being  foreigners,  can  see  us 
n  the  large.  They  looked  on  Harriman  as  one  of  the 
eally  great  men  of  America,  a  commander  who  is  the 
ounterpart  of  a  Togo,  an  Oyama,  or  a  Kuroki;  a  type 
'f  creative  organizer  who  has  brought  to  America  the 
ndustrial  power  which  they  so  desire  to  emulate,  and 
n  the  country  where  the  civilian  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
ower  breed  than  the  official  they  gave  the  man  who 
lad  never  held  office  at  home  more  honors  than  they 
lave  ever  paid  to  any  visiting  American  since  Grant. 

But  one  night  in  the  steamer  smoking-room  Harri- 
nan  did  talk.  With  a  soldier’s  terseness  he  spoke  of  his 
rork.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  moments  when  a  builder 
5  in  the  mood  to  illumine  with  his  own  words  the 
ssentials  of  his  own  career.  It  was  like  having  Von 


Moltke  tell  how  he  had  made  the  Prussian  army.  As 
Von  Moltke  would  have  begun  with  the  soldier’s  belly 
and  the  soldier’s  rifle,  so  Harriman  began  with  the 
roadbed  on  which  the  train  travels  and  with  the  fire¬ 
box  in  which  the  steam  to  propel  the  train  is  generated. 
He  dealt  in  the  units  which  made  the  sum  total ;  and 
we  saw  how  he  fitted  the  units  together  into  a  great 
policy.  For  the  moment  he  was  as  far  from  Wall 
Street  as  the  management  of  a  Dakota  ranch  is  from 
the  wheat  pit  in  Chicago. 

When  Harriman  Talked 

YX/TFH  no  thought  of  the  press  or  the  public  overhear- 
v  ’  ing,  with  no  gestures,  with  no  emphasis  except  the 
flash  of  his  black  eyes  through  his  big  spectacles,  he 
was  speaking  of  his  real  passion;  of  the  curves  he  had 
cut,  the  grades  he  had  lowered,  the  distances  he  had 
shortened;  the  minutes  saved  on  train  schedules  at 
every  station  which  mounted  into  days  every  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  pounds  of  coal  saved  every  day  on 
every  locomotive;  the  direction  of  material  and  labor 
toward  economical  output.  The  map  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  he  controlled  and  the  la}7  of  the  tracks  in  every 
yard  seemed  to  be  engraved  on  his  glasses;  and  you 
fancied  there  was  a  click  in  his  head  in  answer  to  the 
fall  of  every  block  signal  on  his  lines:  no  vainglory 
illumined  his  cold  logic. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  his  real  attitude  toward  the  Sen¬ 
ators.  It  was  the  attitude  of  the  Generals  in  the  Civil 
War  toward  the  politicians  who  came  to  the  front  to 
tell  them  how  to  run  the  army.  These  fellows  both¬ 
ered  him;  they  interfered  with  his  work;  they  broke 
the  schedule  of  that  through-express  mentality  of  his 
on  the  main  line  of  results.  For  he  knew  everything 
about  the  subject  and  they  knew  little. 

He  struck  me  as  a  man  who  could  be  a  dilettante  in 


E.  H.  HARRIMAN’S  MOST  CHARACTERISTIC  POSE 

His  slight  figure  is  wiry,  enduring,  sufficient  to  carry  the 
great  mentality,  and  his  eyes  are  young,  very  young,  for 
his  years  —  eyes  which  can  twinkle  with  a  subtle  humor 
and  a  kindly  humor,  but  oftener  on  duty  snap  or  say: 
“You  do  that!”  in  a  way  that  saves  words.  His  big 
forehead  and  his  eyes  belong  to  a  giant  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  you  soon  cease  to  see  anything  else 
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nothing;  who  could  be  indifferent  about  nothing.  It 
was  plain  that  the  thing  which  most  appealed  to  him 
was  unremitting  hard  work  along  a  single  line.  This 
was  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Japan. 
An  elaborately  carved  miniature  temple  was  offered  for 
sale.  He  was  not  interested  until  he  was  told  that  one 
man  had  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life  from  daylight 
to  dark  in  constructing  it.  That  captivated  him. 

The  news  that  he  took  the  temple  and  paid  the  sum 
asked  traveled  to  China,  where  curio  dealers  made  a 
combination  to  double  prices  on  the  king  of  combina¬ 
tions,  with  the  result  that  he  bought  nothing  in  China 
— which  is  also  characteristic  of  his  matter-of-factness. 

When  I  asked  him  if  his  own  impressions  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Far  East  tallied  with  those  of  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  he  answered: 

“Yes.  I  find  that  is  usually  the  case.  But  I  think  I 
have  a  little  more  imagination  than  they.  I  can  see 
things  in  the  large.” 

Imagination  !  It  sounds  the  keynote  of  his  character. 
He  was  created  by  Wall  Street,  but  Wall  Street  has  no 
imagination.  It  has  a  broker’s  loyalty  among  brokers, 
emotions,  speculative  courage,  the  genius  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  and  a  huge  pride  of  being  on  the  “inside.” 
It  has  never  got  on  the  “inside”  of  Harriman. 

Of  Harriman’s  history  I  shall  have  only  a  word  to 
say  in  passing ;  for  this  article  deals  with  his  personal¬ 
ity,  what  the  present  situation  means  to  him,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  of  it.  One  of  a  scholarly  Long 
Island  clergyman’s  family,  he  was  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  English  stock,  with  a  rich  relative  in  Oliver  H. 
Harriman,  the  merchant.  He  never  left  any  of  the 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  do.  He  was  the  boss  who  told  them;  and 
he  could  fight  with  his  fists  as  well  as  his  head.  At 
fourteen  he  went  into  a  broker’s  office. 

“I  remember  him  very  well,”  said  an  old  Wall  Street 
man,  “small,  wiry,  quick  as  a  cat,  with  his  big  eyes 
and  his  intensity  and  self-confidence. 

At  eighteen  he  had  a  partnership;  at  twenty-two  he 
had  a  membership  in  the  Exchange.  His  uncle  helped 
him  some  and  he  helped  himself  more.  His  clients 
included  the  Fishes,  for  he  had  a  way  of  winning  the 
favor  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families.  His  pastime 
was  fast  driving.  The  man  who  was  to  become  the 
greatest  railroad  genius  since  Vanderbilt  found  his 
keenest  delight  in  passing  the  old  Commodore  on  the 
road. 

At  thirty-six  he  was  already  a  director  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  he  owned  a  little  railroad  on  Lake  Ontario 
called  the  Sodus  Bay,  which  he  ran  so  well  that  the 
Pennsylvania  found  it  more  useful  than  its  rivals.  At 
forty  his  Illinois  Central  stock  was  powerful  enough 
to  assist  in  making  Stuy  vesant  Fish  President  and  him¬ 
self  Vice-President.  It  was  then  that  he  retired  from 
the  brokerage  business.  He  spoke  to  his  friends  of 
resting,  of  enjoying  “intellectual  pleasures.” 

How  He  Learned  Railroading 

TT  happened  that  Stuyvesant  Fish  went  abroad  soon 
A  afterward.  This  made  Harriman  acting  President. 
He  could  not  resist  his  opportunity  any  more  than  a 
fire  horse  the  alarm.  He  went  to  Chicago,  where  the 
General  Manager,  Jeffrey,  refusing  to  take  orders  in 
practical  railroading  from  the  little  broker,  resigned. 
Harriman  remained  in  Chicago  for  three  years,  giving 
all  his  time  to  the  Illinois  Central.  That  was  the 
post-graduate  course  which  prepared  him  for  his  great 
future. 

From  then  until  1898  we  hear  little  of  him.  His 
securities  were  all  safe  in  harbor  when  the  storm  of 
1893  covered  the  financial  coast  with  wreckage.  But 
he  was  not  a  top-notcher  in  Wall  Street,  where  rich  men 
are  thick.  In  the  reconstruction  work  following  the 
panic,  although  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  im¬ 
portant  in  no  big  combination.  His  development  seems 
to  have  been  arrested ;  or  else  he  was  unable  to  make 
the  great  financiers  have  the  confidence  in  him  that  he 
had  in  himself.  For  besides  “seeing  big”  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  the  money-bags  that  he  could  “do 
big.”  The  art  of  promotion  born  in  hearty,  talkative 
Jim  Hill  was  not  inherent  in  small,  matter-of-fact  “  Ed" 
Harriman. 

In  1808  the  star  found  his  backers  in  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  The  play  was  the  old  Union  Pacific,  Government 
and  scandal  ridden,  the  last  great  railroad  system  to 
get  on  its  feet  after  the  panic.  Morgan  had  tried  his 
hand  at  the  problem  and  given  it  up.  A  Kuhn-Loeb 
syndicate  paid  the  Government  $57,000,000  cash  and 
$27,000,000  to  settle  with  the  holders  of  the  first 
mortgage  bonds.  In  return  they  got  1,800  miles  of 
poor,  run-down,  incompetently  managed  railroad  from 
Omaha  to  Ogden,  which  was  the  beginnings  of  the 
great  system  of  1907.  If  you  will  read  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  you  will  see  how  relatively  inconspicuous  was 
E.  H.  Harriman,  the  new  chairmap  of  the  executive 
committee,  then  fifty  years  of  age.  The  financial  coup 
alone  bulked  in  the  public  mind.  It  occurred  to  nobody 
to  think  of  the  railroad  itself. 
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“Harriman  belongs  to  Wall  Street,  ”  said  Wall  Street. 

“He’s  Kuhn-Loeb’s  man.  He’ll  leave  the  running 
of  the  x-oad  to  Burt  and  the  other  practical  fellows.” 

Stuyvesant  Fish  could  have  told  them  better;  so 
could  the  Sodus  Bay  people.  At  the  time  when  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
thirty-nine  and  the  world  was  as  far  from  thoughts  of 
Roosevelt  as  President  as  from  a  Harrimanic  combina¬ 
tion,  the  little  broker  was  going  over  his  Union  Pacific 
mile  by  mile  in  daylight,  “boring  holes  with  his  sharp 
eyes  in  the  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  and  employees.” 
Harriman,  the  Wall  Street  man,  saw  what  Wall  Street 
and  the  men  on  the  spot  could  not  see. 

Arguing  With  a  Blue-Print 

'1117'HEN  Roosevelt  was  thundering  to  McKinley  that 
war  must  come  and  the  best  way  to  end  it  quickly 
was  to  prepare;  when  Roosevelt  was  ordering  mate¬ 
rial  right  and  left  instantly  the  absence  of  Long  made 
him  Acting  Secretary,  Harriman  was  refusing  to  wait 
on  his  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  saw  the  country 
going  to  war ;  it  was  timid.  Harriman  practically  or¬ 
dered  equipment  by  telegraph  over  their  heads,  and 
Jacob  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb,  &  Co. ,  backed  him  up. 

Directors  to  him  were  what  Congress  is  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  had  not  his  imagination  to  realize  that 
they  were  getting  something  more  than  a  broken-down 
railroad  1,800  miles  long;  the  vital  franchise  of  a  trunk 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  Populism  behind  and  dollar  wheat,  mortgages 
paid,  and  bank  accounts  established  ahead ;  the  vital 
franchise  of  a  line  connecting  San  Francisco  and  the 
Orient  with  Chicago.  Instantly  the  Union  Pacific 
felt  the  touch  of  a  master  hand.  It  began  to  prosper; 
its  stock  rose.  “We  must  get  ready  to 
meet  the  traffic,”  the  little  broker  kept 
saying. 

Still  the  old  generals  shook  their 
heads  doubtfully  over  this  middle-aged 
young  Napoleon.  Even  Jacob  Schiff 
thought  him  something  of  a  dreamer, 
they  say.  Now,  the  Union  Pacific  had 
been  built  by  the  mile.  The  greater 
the  distance  the  larger  the  land  grant; 
and  the  larger  the  contractor’s  profits. 

So  it  wriggled  through  Wyoming  like 
the  path  of  a  cow  seeking  better  pas¬ 
ture.  With  only  a  struggling  popula¬ 
tion,  every  mile  meant  “dead  haul.” 

Harriman  wanted  to  ballast  the  road¬ 
bed,  cut  the  grades  and  curves;  to  go 
under  instead  of  over  ridges. 

His  object  was  less  cost  for  every  mile 
a  ton  of  freight  or  a  trainload  of  passen¬ 
gers  was  carried ;  capacity  for  double 
the  amount  of  traffic ;  profits  to  be  turned 
into  dividends ;  vast  traffic  at  the  old 
rates  instead  of  limited  traffic  at  in¬ 
creased  rates  and  preparedness  to  stifle 
all  competition. 

All  this  was  mapped  in  his  own  mind. 

His  problem  was  how  to  map  it  in  the 
Directors’  minds.  On  the  most  dramatic 
day  of  his  career,  Teacher  Harriman 
unrolled  before  his  pupils  a  vast  blue¬ 
print  prepared  by  his  engineers.  Along¬ 
side  a  solid  white  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  of  old  ran  a  dotted  white  line, 
which  showed  where  the  road  ought  to 
run.  Any  boy  who  had  gone  home 
from  school  ’cross  lots  instead  of 
around  the  corners,  any  one  who  had  ever  driven  a 
wagon  on  macadam  through  mud  could  gather  the 
lesson. 

Under  each  new  cut  in  distance,  curvature,  and  grade 
was  a  typewritten  slip  telling  in  exact  figures  the  cost 
and  the  advantage.  The  teacher  talked  with  the  con¬ 
centrated  force  of  a  riveting  machine  hammering  in 
the  end  of  a  bolt ;  and  he  carried  his  point.  When  I 
asked  for  the  map  to  publish  a  section  of  it  his  secre¬ 
tary  demurred  that  some  of  the  figures  had  been 
changed  by  developments  of  construction. 

“But  that  is  the  actual  map,  those  are  the  actual 
figures  used  at  the  time,”  answered  the  chief,  with 
characteristic  literalism. 

As  a  silently  eloquent  sequel  to  the  typewritten 
squares  there  were  little  slips  saying  briefly  in  long 
hand,  “completed”  on  such  a  date;  and  the  date  had  a 
surprising  way  of  agreeing  with  the  estimate. 

After  the  Wyoming  improvement  came  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  taking  trains  straight  across  Great  Salt 
Lake  instead  of  over  the  hills  around  the  shore. 
When  it  seemed  as  if  the  engineers  would  never  reach 
bottom,  when  expense  exceeded  all  estimate,  Harriman 
kept  on  piling  in  more  material  till  he  had  a  solid 
foundation. 

“How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  Government  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  undertake  such  a  work,”  he  asked, 
“and  how  long  to  have  finished  it?” 

No  Waste  of  Words 

TN  six  years  he  has  put  in  more  than  $200,000,000  in 
improvements  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  lines,  or  $14,000  to  the  mile  on  the  system  over 
14,000  miles  long.  Read  the  Union  Pacific’s  report 
from  1898  to  1906,  and  you  may  march  with  the  man’s 
coldly  practical  mind  through  the  record  of  his  cam¬ 
paign.  There  is  no  waste  of  words.  He  simply  reports 
what  he  has  done.  Victory  is  the  excuse  for  his  autoc¬ 
racy  of  business  as  it  has  been  for  the  autocracy  of 
generals  on  many  occasions.  With  each  year’s  record 
income  per  cent  increases  and  operating  per  cent  is 
curtailed.  The  Union  Pacific  of  1907,  trebled  in  mile¬ 
age,  has  gross  earnings  of  $67,450,000  and  net  earnings 
of  $42,350,000  and  capitalization  of  $496,000,000  against 
gross  earnings  of  $14,380,000,  net  earnings  of  $4,740,000 
and  capitalization  of  $188,000,000  in  1898.  Net  earnings 
multiplied  by  ten  and  capital  by  less  than  three !  This 
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speaks  of  a  quality  for  organization  which  even  Wall 
Street  can  not  now  question.  Grudgingly  it  admits 
that  he  is  the  best  all-round  practical  railroad  man  in 
America,  with  no  possible  rival  except  Hill.  But  his 
new  phase  did  not  atrophy  his  broker’s  genius.  While 
he  was  organizing  his  army  he  played  finance  as  daz- 
zlingly  as  Bonaparte  played  politics.  With  Union 
Pacific  credit  and  strategic  coups,  he  got  the  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  making  15,000  miles  in  all.  He  is  dominant  in 
Illinois  Central,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Grand  Island,  10,000  miles;  he  is  all  but  dominant  in 
Atchison,  New  York  Central,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago 
and  Alton,  29,000  miles,  a  total  of  54,000  miles.  Such 
is  the  wonder  of  an  individual’s  triumph  in  ten  years 
in  our  America.  His  holdings  go  farther.  Other  pur¬ 
chases,  which  to  the  average  man  in  the  day  car  are 
scattered  and  without  purpose  reveal,  themselves  as 
strategic  outposts  to  the  man  who  knows  railroads, 
even  if  he  does  not  know  the  Harriman  mind.  Union 
Pacific  funds  Harriman  has  used  to  buy  other  railroad 
stocks.  When  the  public  cries  “Speculation!  with 
other  people’s  money,”  his  natural  answer,  without 
regard  to  the  vital  principle  involved,  is  that  on  every 
occasion — even  when  Hill  beat  him  out  of  control  of  the 
Burlington — he  has  brought  profit  to  his  stockholders. 

Do  you  ask  more  in  the  lexicon  of  finance  in  the  game 
they  play  in  the  shadows  of  the  skyscrapers  which 
reach  higher  than  Trinity  church  spire?  If  Harriman 
put  Gould  off  the  Union  Pacific  directorate,  Hill  put 
him  off  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  When  he  put  Hawley 
out  of  Chicago  and  Alton,  Hawley  returned  the  favor 
later  on.  Morgan  played  a  mighty  part  in  the  drive  on 
Northern  Pacific,  which  brought  on  the  panic  of  1901. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  much  more  tar  has  stuck  to 


E.  H.  Harriman  than  to  some  of  his  rivals.  Only  he 
has  been  too  busy  to  explain  to  the  public,  which,  as 
a  spectator,  is  generous  toward  those  who  give  in¬ 
formation. 

He  has  been  a  solitary  secretive  figure,  holding  his 
friends  by  bonds  of  silence.  His  defeats  and  victories 
have  been  personal  defeats  and  victories.  If  his 
board  of  directors  do  what  he  tells  them,  so  do  Hill’s; 
only  Hill  makes  the  orders  sugary,  while  the  little 
broker  is  laconic.  When  last  summer  Harriman  decided 
on  the  raise  of  the  Union  Pacific  dividend  to  a  ten  per 
cent  rate  he  neglected,  it  is  said,  to  inform  some  of  his 
directors.  No  one  in  Wall  Street  was  “on”  at  all.  That 
is  a  sin  which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  every¬ 
body  who  pays  three  cents  a  mile  for  transportation. 

“I  know  a  merchant  who  is  a  hard  drinker,  but  in¬ 
sists  on  temperance  in  his  employees,”  remarked  one 
Wall  Street  wit.  “He  says  he  will  do  all  the  drinking 
for  the  house  himself.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  proposes  to  do  all  the  speculating  for  the  Union 
Pacific.” 

Next  to  the  President,  the  Street  dislikes  Harriman 
more  than  any  living  man;  the  President  for  knocking 
the  whole  game,  and  Harriman  for  keeping  his  par¬ 
ticular  game  dark.  No  great  railroad  genius  has  cost 
Wall  Street  so  much  money  or  done  so  much  for  his 
stockholders.  If  the  room  traders  had  known  on  the 
quiet  for  two  weeks  before  that  famous  dividend  that 
it  was  coming,  they  would  have  lifted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shares  out  of  the  hands  of  the  investors 
for  the  raise.  As  it  was,  the  investors  got  the  raise 
and  not  the  traders. 

Like  Stonewall  Jackson,  Harriman  never  takes  even 
his  own  staff  into  his  confidence.  He  was  ready  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  of  campaign  to  turn  over  more 
profits  to  his  stockholders,  and  this  he  did.  To  his 
mind,  he  was  doing  a  praiseworthy  thing.  Surely  it 
was  more  creditable  than  if  he  had  passed  a  dividend. 
Had  a  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  content  to  take  the  plums  as 
they  fell,  been  in  charge  of  the  Union  Pacific;  had  he 
been  in  George  Gould’s  place  or  George  Gould  in  his 
place,  probably  Union  Pacific  common  would  not  have 
been  paying  ten  per  cent,  and  the  Union  Pacific  would 
be  hopelessly  blocked  with  traffic — and  there  would 
have  been  no  complaint  against  unearned  increment. 
His  “browbeaten  directors”  are  not  so  very  unhappy. 
The  unhappy  fellows  are  they  who  would  like  to  be 
Union  Pacific  directors.  It  isn’t  hard  luck  to  have 


your  personal  bank  account  hitched  to  the  little 
broker’s  star. 

“Now  that  I  have  the  following  which  goes  with 
success,”  he  says  quietly,  “I  don’t  have  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  to  get  the  money  to  carry  out  my  ideas.  But  I  like 
opposition.  It  develops  one.  I  like  it  when — ”  but 
the  sentence  was  unfinished.  One  can  supply  the 
word  “intelligent”  or  “strong.”  One  could  even  sup¬ 
ply  the  word  “Roosevelt,”  or  it  might  take  the  form 
of  a  certain  railroad  promoter.  Running  over  a  recent 
article  in  a  magazine,  he  passed  a  few  remarks,  none 
bitter  or  unkindly,  about  some  eminent  financiers  with 
whom  he  had  locked  horns.  Coming  to  a  portrait  of 
James  J.  Hill  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  after  a 
quizzical  pause:  “Anyway  he  calls  me  Ed.”  I  fancy 
he  really  likes  Hill,  that  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Plays  Anyway  Three  Days  a  Week 

“\TOU  will  find  no  ticker  in  the  Union  Pacific  office,” 
he  said,  and  I  found  none.  It  is  the  other  fellows 
who  are  hanging  over  the  tickers  wondering  what  he  is 
going  to  do  next.  The  Union  Pacific  offices  are  almost 
abysmally  quiet.  They  seem  as  far  removed  from  Wall 
Street  as  a  college  president’s  study,  and  everybody 
trained  to  make  no  unnecessary  motions,  to  speak  no 
unnecessary  words.  Harriman  himself,  when  he  is 
there,  occupies  a  small  office  off  the  directors’  room. 

When  I  asked  an  attendant  what  time  this  and  that 
head  went  out  to  lunch  the  answer  was:  “Oh,  he  does 
not  go  out  to  lunch.”  At  least,  not  when  Harriman 
himself  is  working,  and  this  is  four  days  a  week.  Four 
days  are  enough  for  him  to  manage  his  vast  systems 
and  plan  the  incorporation  of  others.  On  three  days 
he  plays,  making  up  for  the  time  he  lost  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  grind  of  the  broker’s  office. 

During  his  recent  illness  he  attended 
to  his  affairs  at  his  house,  which  is  per¬ 
vaded,  like  his  office,  by  the  efficiency 
of  his  undemonstrative,  dominant  per¬ 
sonality,  and  there  I  talked  with  him 
again.  The  telephone — through  which 
he  commanded  his  battalions — with  its 
continual  interruptions  was  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  little  table  at  his  elbow.  His 
slight  figure  is  wiry,  enduring,  sufficient 
to  carry  the  great  mentality.  He  is  far 
from  being  a  sick  man,  and  his  eyes  are 
young,  very  young,  for  his  years — eyes 
which  can  twinkle  with  a  subtle  humor 
and  a  kindly  humor,  but  oftener  on 
duty  snap  or  say:  “You  do  that!”  in 
a  way  that  saves  words.  His  big  fore¬ 
head  and  his  eyes  belong  to  a  giant 
about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  you 
soon  cease  to  see  anything  else. 

Those  eyes,  too,  have  away  of  looking 
clear  through  your  own,  at  the  thing  you 
are  carrying  in  the  back  of  your  head. 
When  he  works  his  manner  is  insistent 
with  the  purpose  and  custom  of  bend¬ 
ing  others  to  his  will.  When  he  plays 
he  is  a  boy,  and  the  younger  the  people 
he  plays  with  the  better  he  likes  it. 
People  who  know  him  at  play  wonder 
how  he  can  ever  hold  his  own  in  Wall 
Street.  But  at  work  or  at  play,  he  has 
an  inherent  dislike  for  publicity. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  talking  of  rail¬ 
road  management.  This  is  his  passion. 
From  the  day’s  grind  at  the  telephone 
he  turned  to  the  favorite  academic 
“might  have  been”  of  his  imagination.  Our  railroads 
began  wrong.  We  are  a  big  country  with  a  narrow 
gage.  Russia  with  rails  five  feet  apart  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us.  If  the  old  broad  gage  of  the  Erie  had 
been  retained  throughout  it  would  have  gone  far  to 
solve  the  traffic  situation  for  the  present. 

Watching  one  of  the  big  freight  locomotives  swerv¬ 
ing  around  a  curve  and  pounding  the  rails,  any  eye 
can  see  that  the  track  would  suffer  less — which  means 
economy  of  working  costs,  the  Harriman  motto — if  the 
centre  of  weight  were  lower.  It  must  be  high  in  order 
to  have  the  firebox  in  a  position  where  the  maximum 
of  power  can  be  had.  A  broader  gage  would  bring  it 
down  and  mean  greater  breadth  of  freight  cars  and 
greater  depth  and  greater  strength  of  bridge,  and 
with  the  same  length  of  train  a  much  larger  haul  and 
economies  in  detail  which  would  make  a  big  total  in 
the  vast  traffic  of  America’s  long  distances. 

In  other  words,  we  are  a  country  using  a  driving 
horse  where  we  need  a  Percheron  or  a  hackney.  As 
the  change  would  mean  change  of  all  rolling  stock,  all 
bridges  and  tunnels,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  But 
Harriman  likes  to  think  of  the  five-foot  gage  as  an 
established  standard  on  all  lines,  and,  I  fancy,  with  all 
the  lines  under  his  control. 

“ People  Should  Own  Roads" 

COMING  to  the  practical  side,  he  says  that  “on  most 
of  our  single-track  roads  we  can  not  increase  the 
number  of  trains.  We  can  lengthen  the  trains  only  by 
the  use  of  electricity,  with  more  than  one  engine 
operated  by  wires  by  a  single  crew.  Double  tracking 
means  that  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  present 
rate  of  development  most  of  our  railroads  would  have  to 
be  rebuilt  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  first  step  toward 
relief  of  traffic  congestion  is  that  cars  shall  not  be  held 
up  at  stations  by  consignees  who  have  no  storage  room 
and  lack  facilities  for  taking  delivery  of  goods;  and  the 
first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem 
as  a  whole  is  more  sympathy  and  cooperation  between 
the  railroads  and  the  people.”  I 

“The  people  should  own  the  railroads,”  he  said  very 
insistently.  By  that  he  meant  that  railroad  stock 
should  be  widely  distributed,  thus  creating  intelligent 
interest  in  management  and  profits.  The  railroads  are 
not  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  the  people  should  not 
regard  them  as  such.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  welcome 


HARRIMAN’S  MOST  STUBBORN  ENGINEERING  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  items  of  the  $200,000,000,  or  about  $14,000  to  a  mile  for  15,000 
miles,  which  his  system  has  spent  in  improvements  in  six  years,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  In  this  case  instead  of  a  heavy  haul  over  the  grades  around  the  shore 
by  the  route  shown  by  the  solid  black  line  he  wanted  to  take  his  trains  straight 
across  Great  Salt  Lake  by  the  route  shown  in  the  dotted  line.  Expenses  exceeded 
estimates,  the  track  kept  sinking,  but  Harrimanic  determination  kept  piling  in  ma¬ 
terial  until  he  made  a  solid  foundation.  Thanks  to  the  increase  of  traffic  which  he 
foresaw,  the  economy  from  the  cut  has  already  gone  far  toward  meeting  the  cost 
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a  railroad  into  a  new  country,  and  then  assault  it  for 
paying  dividends  or  for  not  paying  dividends.  For  this 
sentiment  bad  management  and  the  autocratic  manner 
| of  local  agents  have  been  partially  responsible. 

He  believes  with  other  railroad  men  that  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  is  wrong  in  principle  and  effect.  “Railroads 
should  have  the  power  to  make  contracts  with  one  an¬ 
other,”  he  holds.  “It  should  not  be  necessary  to  buy 
up  the  stock  of  a  railroad  which  is  an  economic  counter¬ 
part  of  another  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a  combination.  ” 
To  him  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  com¬ 
bination.  It  has  come  to  stay.  Its  economic  value  he 
aas  proved.  And  he  makes  one  point,  at  least,  which 
s  unanswerable  from  either  a  patriotic  or  an  economic 
joint  of  view. 

“How  should  we  keep  our  flag  on  the  Pacific  if  we  did 
lot  have  our  great  railroad 
;ystems  to  support  and 
eed  our  steamers?  The 
fapanese  wanted  to  buy 
he  Mongolia  and  the 
Manchuria.  Under  the 
Japanese  subsidy  act 
he  purchasers  would 
eceive  a  bonus  of  $650,- 
>00  a  year.  Wegetnosub- 
idy  and  no  favors.  The 
Government  maintains 
irmy  transports  for  busi- 
less  which  the  commer- 
ial  lines  could  carry  to 
letter  advantage.” 

We  compete  with  Japa- 
lese  wages  as  well  as  with 
l  Japanese  subsidy.  When 
he  proposition  to  buy  the 
Manchuria  and  the  Mon¬ 
golia  was  made,  Harriman 
emarked  that  he  thought 
hat  the  United  States 
ould  not  go  out  of  busi- 
tess  altogether  on  the  Pa- 
ific;  and  but  for  him  and 
ames  J.  Hill — whose  Pa- 
ific  line  is  a  parallel 
n  s  t  a  n  c  e — we  certainly 
hould  have  none.  Harri- 
nan’s  steamship  record 
nakes  a  striking  contrast 
o  the  shipping  trust  of  J. 
herpont  Morgan.  But 
Vail  Street  likes  Morgan, 
le  is  a  grand,  generous, 
iaternal  pasha.  Harriman 
ias  knocked  down  the 
trong  oftener  than  the 
feak,  and  the  strong  have 
old  the  reporters,  whom 
larriman  refused  to  see. 

)urs  are  not  tears  to 
laste  over  kings  fallen 
n  a  game  we  do  not 
nderstand. 

Quarrel  with  Fish 

pHE  bitterest  personal 
*-  complaint  against 
larriman  is  his  disloyalty 
o  Stuyvesant  Fish,  his 
riend  of  twenty-three 
ears,  whom  he  deposed 
rom  the  presidency  of 
tie  Illinois  Central.  Har- 
iman  says  that  he  did 
ot  depose  Fish ;  the  Board 
f  Directors  did.  But  for 
im,  Fish  would  have  lost 
tie  presidency  in  1903. 

Ve  must  not  forget  that 
certain  retired  broker 
id  important  reorganiza- 
on  work  on  the  Illinois 
entral  twenty  years  ago. 

Ie  is  unquestionably  a 
etter  railroad  manager 
y  railroad  standards  than 
ish;  and  Fish  got  in  the 
'ay  of  the  concentrated 
lentality  on  the  main 
ne  of  results.  This  hap- 
ens  frequently  in  Wall 
treetand  business,  where 
fficiency  seeks  only  the 
arvival  of  the  fittest;  but 
hen  Harriman  is  the 
uilty  one  the  deed  is 
specially  wicked. 

James  R.  Keene  says 
lat  Harriman  got  him 
j  buy  200,000  shares  of 
outhern  Pacific  on  the 

romise  of  a  dividend.  Harriman’s  side  is  that  Keene 
ought  the  shares  first,  and  then  wanted  to  force  the 
ividend.  Keene  is  a  good  sport  and  a  king  of  specu- 
itors  who  has  tunneled  about  as  many  mountains  and 
allasted  as  many  roadbeds  in  the  improvement  of  our 
raffic  facilities  as  that  great  constructive  engineer, 
homas  W.  Lawson. 

Besides  Fish,  other  officials  of  merged  companies 
ave  been  deposed  or  they  have  resigned  “because  they 
rould  not  be  treated  as  office  boys,”  with  the  result 
hat  the  roads  involved  were  always  better  managed 
han  before.  Harriman  changes  cabinets,  but  not  staffs. 
>n  the  Illinois  Central  Harahan  has  taken  Fish’s  place, 
nd  that  is  all  he  tells  you.  He  supersedes  the  man  who 
lakes  the  policy  of  the  road  with  one  who  will  carry 
ut  his  own  policy  through  the  practical  working  heads. 
“Did  I  want  George  Gould  on  my  Board  of  Directors 
ffien  he  was  building  a  rival  line?  Should  I  keep  Mr. 

] 


Hays  when  he  was  working  out  a  policy  of  his  own — a 
policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  whole?  1  have  invariably 
kept  the  staffs.  I  have  used  the  men  I  found  for  work¬ 
ing  out  my  ideas  of  efficient  organization.  Kruttschnitt 
and  Stubbs  were  both  Southern  Pacific  men  whom  I 
found  waiting  to  do  great  service,  if  they  had  the 
chance,  when  we  took  over  the  road.” 

His  Secret  of  Organization 

RUTTSCHNITT,  director  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  Stubbs,  traffic  director,  are  the  Root 
and  Taft  of  his  right  and  left  hand,  who  submit  all 
things  to  economy  of  working  costs  and  a  great  stra¬ 
tegic  idea  Railroad  men  agree  that  they  and  the  staffs 
around  them  have  no  superiors  in  actual  efficiency. 


he  used  to 
with  them, 
the  course 


LOOKOUT  TO  MEDICINE  BOW 

Length  of  line  to  build,  --------- 

23*85 

Mi 

leg 

Saving  in  distance  ovor  present  line,  -  -  - 

11*98 

Maximum  grade  of  present  line,  ------ 

53 

ft 

per  Mi Le 

Maximum  grade  of  proposed  line,  ----- 

43 

* 

• 

Maximim  degree  of  curvature,  present  line, 

6 

Degrees 

Maximum  degree  of  proposed  line,  ----- 

3 

* 

Total  angle,  present  line,  -  -  ----- 

3156 

" 

Total  angle,  proposed  line,  -------- 

522 

• 

Net  cost  of  construction,  --------- 

S517, 

004 

.00 

Net  cog  t  per  mile,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

21, 

677 

.00 

Saving  per  annum  In  operation  and  main- 

tertance,  taking  tonnage  of  1897  ae  basis 

§103y 

263 

o 

o 

HOWELLS  AND  COOPER  JAKE 

Length  of  line  to  build,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  15*34  mi lee 

Saving  in  distance  over  present  line,  -  -  -  3*11  ■ 

Maxi  rum  grade  of  present  line, - - -  41*00  ft*  per  mile 

Maxi  rum  grude  of  proposed  line,  -----  -  42*00  *  ■  * 

Maxioum  degree  of  curvature,  present  line,  3  degrees 

Maximum  degree  of  proposed  line,  ----  -  l  * 

Total  angle,  present  line,  ---------  290  * 

Total  angle,  proposed  line,  --------  36  ■ 

Cost  of  proposed  line,,  total, - $342,836*00 

Cost  of  proposed  lii.e  per  mile,  ------  $  22,349.00 

Saving  per  annum  in  operating  expenses 

taldng  tonnage  of  1897  as  basis, - -  -  -  $  22,460.00 

Adjusting  grades  at  Lookout  at  esti¬ 
mated  cost  $25,000.  in  addition  to  above 


BUFORD  .TO  LARAMJK 
Length  of  line  to  build. 

Increase  in  distance  over  present  line,  - 
Mux  urn  m  grade  of  present  lino,  ------ 

"  0  proposed  line,  -  -  -  -  - 

Moxirrurn  degree  of  curvature,  present  line 
*  ’  "  proposed  * 

Total  angle,  present  line,  ------  •  - 

”  proposed  line  -------- 

Cost  of  proposed  lino,  Total,  ------ 

"  1  *  "  Per  mile,  -  -  -  -  - 

Saving  per  annum  in  Operating  expenses 
taking  tonnage  of  1897  as  basis,  -  -  - 


29.47  Miles 
0.21 

94  ft*  per  mile 
43 

6  Degrees 
4 

1217  ° 

1163  ’ 

$1,694,647*00 
l  57,504.0 0 

$  41, 725. CO 


BUFORD  TO  CROSSING  OF  PRESENT  MAIN  LINE 

NEAR  TIE  SIDING 

Length  of  line  to  build,  ---------  13,87  Miles 

Cost  of  construction,  Total,  -  $1.024,7Q9.00 

Cost  of  construction,  per  mile,  -----  -  %  73,879.00 


THE  MAP  THAT  FOUNDED  AN  EMPIRE  FOR  HARRIMAN 


His 


he 


career  as  a  great  railroad  economist  began  with  the  broken-down  Union  Pacific,  1,800  miles  long,  in  1898,  when 
was  already  fifty  years  old.  He  foresaw  the  national  prosperity  and  immense  traffic  that  were  coming.  His  first  aim  was 
to  cheapen  the  haul  where  the  road,  built  by  the  mile  under  the  land-grant  system,  wriggled  through  the  mountains  of 
Wyoming.  In  order  to  convince  his  directors  of  the  practical  value  of  his  proposition,  he  laid  before  them  a  vast  blue¬ 
print  of  the  line  of  which  the  above  is  a  fac-simile.  Alongside  the  solid  line  of  the  old  road  ran  a  dotted  line  of  the  new. 
Under  each  cut  in  distance,  curvature,  and  grade  was  a  typewritten  slip,  telling  in  exact  figures  its  cost  and  advantage 


They  need  little  directing  now.  Harriman’s  system  of 
reports  keeps  him  in  touch  with  everything  vital. 

The  Impetus  Always  Personal 

'T'HE  organization  on  which  he  depends  has  no  actual 
A  counterpart  in  the  railroad  world.  It  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  average  railroad  head  can  “see”  only  two 
or  three  thousand  miles  of  road,  and  that  word  “see,” 
as  expressed  through  the  big  lenses  of  Harriman’s 
spectacles,  is  an  all-embracing  word  which  only  an 
organizer  can  broadly  comprehend.  So  his  system  is 
divided  into  grand  divisions  two  or  three  thousand 
miles  apart;  and  at  the  head  of  each  grand  division  is 
a  master  of  maintenance  and  operation  under  Krutt¬ 
schnitt,  and  a  master  of  traffic  under  Stubbs. 

He  chooses  men  capable  of  being  made  and  lets  them 
make  themselves  under  his  hand.  They  do  not  go  to 


other  roads  for  \rg„i  salaries  after  they  are  made, 
for  nobody  pays  higher  than  Harriman. 

The  impetus,  the  plan  of  his  enterprises,  public  or 
private,  large  or  small,  always  comes  from  the  Harri¬ 
man  mind.  He  has  a  Boys’  Club  in  Tompkins  Square, 
New  York,  housed  in  a  building  of  his  own  erection; 
membership  10,000;  dues  one  cent  a  year:  members 
promptly  dropped  for  non-payment.  The  boys  simply 
have  a  healthy  good  time. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  man  who  went  into  a 
broker’s  office  at  fourteen  sought  to  give  any  budding 
East  Side  Harriman  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  good  time 
which  as  a  boy  he  himself  had  missed.  At  the  outset 
spend  many  evenings  working  and  playing 
Now  the  organization  runs  itself.  It  was  in 
of  developing  his  boys’  club  that  he  met 
Mrs.  Harriman  for  the  first 
time.  The  beauty  of  this 
home  life  is  a  proverb 
among  all  who  know  the 
family.  It  is  simple  and 
unaffected,  and  the  closest 
comrade  he  has  in  or  out 
of  the  business  world  is 
his  daughter  Mary. 

Three  days  of  the  week, 
when  he  is  spending  the 
other  four  in  New  York, 
are  usually  passed  at 
Arden,  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  where  he  has 
a  little  farm  of  22,000 
acres,  and  he  may  enjoy 
his  love  of|  horses  and 
other  outdoor  hobbies. 
There  is  no  excess  of 
working  costs  which  or¬ 
ganization  can  save  on 
this  estate,  you  may  be 
sure.  A  funicular  rail¬ 
road  carries  material  up 
the  mountain  for  the  big 
house  he  is  building.  He 
has  made  curves  and 
grades  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  on  his  private  roads. 
He  has  an  Arden  Farms’ 
Company,  a  Wood-Cutting 
Company,  and  an  Orange. 
County  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  for  road  building — 
all  unique — in  which  he 
prescribed  methods  of  con¬ 
duct  till  they  were  work¬ 
ing  smoothly  and  paying 
good  dividends. 

Harriman  at  Home 

T  AST  winter  when  he 
-L/  was  ill  in  New  York 
his  physician  told  him  he 
ought  not  to  leave  the 
house;  but  he  said  that 
he  had  promised  the  peo¬ 
ple  out  at  Arden  that  he 
would  be  there  for!Christ- 
mas,  and  he  went.  He 
looks  after  all  his  farmers 
and  workmen  in  a  paternal 
way.  At  the  time  of  the 
Dewey  Parade  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Arden  children 
into  squads,  with  a  grown¬ 
up  in  charge  of  each 
squad  and  responsible  for 
the  return  of  the  units 
home,  fitted  up  a  stand  for 
them  in  front  of  his  town 
house  and  served  luncheon 
to  them  in  his  big  din¬ 
ing-room.  Even  his  Wall 
Street  enemies  would  have 
to  like  E.  H.  Harriman  a 
little  if  they  saw  how  he 
likes  children. 

His  orderly  mind  is 
most  frequently  irritated 
when  he  finds  needless  dis¬ 
order  around  him.  His  is 
the  self-appointed  task  to 
correct  it.  He  wants  every¬ 
body  in  the  world  to  do 
his  work  well,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  everybody  does 
not.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  to  decide  one  min¬ 
ute  about  a  matter  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  the  next  to  show 
a  clerk  how  to  perform  his 
task  more  simply  and 
definitely. 

If  the  Government  owned  the  railroads,  probably 
Harriman  would  be  the  best  man  to  manage  them. 
Love  of  power  plays  a  greater  part  in  his  character 
than  love  of  money.  If  he  had  commanded  an  army 
against  the  country’s  enemies  as  efficiently  as  he  has 
commanded  a  railroad  system,  his  laconic  remarks 
would  be  historic  and  he  would  be  a  hero  and  poor 
instead  of  rich.  When  in  nine  years  he  has  made  such 
a  powerful  system,  what  may  hfe  not  do  in  the  next 
nine  if  unimpeded?  He  may  satisfy  his  ambition  to  run 
a  through  sleeper  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Or,  hard  times  and  Government  action  may  cut  in  two 
the  mileage  he  now  controls.  He  marks  an  epoch.  The 
epoch  is  on  trial  and  not  his  personality.  The  jury  is 
the  people  of  the  communities  not  always  on  “the  main 
line  of  results”  throughout  the  country,  whose  relations 
with  the  railroads  are  as  intimate  as  that  of  a  fishing 
village  to  the  sea.  And  the  discussion  has  only  begun. 

!5 
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A  DIPLOMAT’S  FIRST  DIP 


AN  OPERA  BLUFF 


By  WALLACE  IRWIN 


Scene — In  front  of  Capitol,  Washington.  Senators  and 
Village  Maidens  are  disporting  themselves  on  the 
Capitol  steps;  financiers  disguised  as  honest  work¬ 
men  are  shoveling  gold  bricks  from  a  truck  into 
a  manhole  labeled  “U.  S.  Treasury” ;  Mr.  Loeb, 
with  a  bundle  of  fireworks  under  each  arm,  is 
walking  busily  back  and  forth  placing  rockets  and 
Roman  candles  at  intervals. 


Senators  and  Village  Maidens. 

Excuse  us  if  we  sing  and  dance — 

It’s  all  so  very  nice. 

Not  every  day  we  get  a  chance 
To  talk  with  Mr.  Bryce; 

He’s  such  a  learned  scholar,  too, 

We’re  sure  we’ll  like  his  looks— 

But  tell  us  straight,  what  does  he  do? 

Loeb  (nervously) . 

Hush,  children  !  he  writes  books. 

All.  Hurrah  for  Bryce’s  books ! 

Senators  and  Village  Maidens. 

Sir  Mortimer  Durand  of  late 
We  thought  was  quite  the  trick — 

He  had  a  lovely  English  gait, 

Just  like  a  walking  stick ; 

But  this  here  Bryce  will  fill  our  homes 
With  stuff  to  read,  by  jings! 

Does  he  write  fiction-books  and  pomes? 

Loeb  (in  it  ably). 

No,  histories  and  things! 

All  ( crestfallen ). 

Oh,  histories  and  things ! 

Loeb.  Now,  merry  children,  run  away! 

This  is,  you  see,  my  busy  day  : 

Things  must  be  done  without  delay 
Upon  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  plan ; 

For  Theodore’s  ap¬ 
pointed  me 
His  stage  director, 
as  you  see — 

Or  rather,  strictly 
speaking,  the 
Administration  Prop¬ 
erty  Man. 

Chorus. 

He’s  got  to  set  the 
stage  to  rights 
And  be  as  affable  as 
he  can ; 

I’d  rather  be 
The  star  than  the 
Administration  Property  Man. 

Loeb.  When  strangers  from  a  foreign  shore 
Come  here  to  visit  Theodore 
It’s  me  that  has  to  dust  the  floor 
And  look  as  pleasant  as  mortal  can ; 

I  have  to  polish  up  the  globe 
And  mend  the  Boss’s  royal  robe — 

It’s  always  up  to  Mr.  Loeb, 

Administration  Property  Man. 

All.  He’s  got  to  paint  the  Big  Stick  green 

And  be  as  affable  as  he  can — 

I  do  not  see 
Much  fun  for  the 
Administration  Property  Man. 

\ 

V 

Senators  and  Village  Maidens  dance  off  stage,  leav¬ 
ing  Loeb  fussing  with  fireworks.  Enter  Baron  Aoki 
ai'iyf  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng  arm  in  arm.  The 
B.\koN  lights  his  cigar  on  a  Roman  candle,  and  Sir 
CheVtung  kicks  his  shoe  into  the  orchestra. 

Sir  ChenXung-  Wassa  malla  Missa  Blyce?  He  heap 
too  muchee  Late !  He  tellee  me,  say  come  this  aftel- 
noon — pletty  soon  no  come.  Wha’  fo?  he  clazee? 
Aoki.  Respecfed  colleague  in  diplomacy,  honorably 


- Lind  frown  ven  dot  seems  prudent ; 

Vou  must  be  present  ven  you  should, 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS  Und  apsent  ven  you  shouldn't. 


JAMES  BRYCE  .  .  . 

BENEVOLO  TILLMAN  . 
M.  JUSSERAND 
SPEK  VON  STERNBURG 
BARON  ROSEN 
VISCOUNT  AOKI 
SIR  CHENTUNG  LIANG- 
CHENG 

MAYOR  DES  PLANCHES 
SIR  WILLIAM  LOEB  . 


A  Democratic  Diplomat 
A  Diplomatic  Democrat 


Members  of  Diplomatic 
Drum  Corps 


Administration  Property  Man 


Foreign  Ministers,  Insurance  Missionaries,  Club¬ 
men,  Cabmen,  Senators,  Maidens,  and  Tourists 


Chorus  ( sung  in  six  different  languages) . 
Diplomacy,  diplomacy 
Accomplishes  so  much  ; 

It  keeps  the  Czar  his  monarchy 
And  strengthens  Bill,  the  Dutch. 
To  be  polite,  make  black  seem  white, 
The  job  is  up  to  you — 

There’s  really  not  an  end  to  what 
Diplomacy  can  do. 

Jusserand. 

Ze  billet  doux  which  Teddy  wrote 
Maria  was  "Diplomacie,” 

And  her  reply,  w’ich  came  next  boat, 
Also  contained  "Diplomacie.” 
"Diplomacie”  refused  to  shirk 
At  Colon  or  Caracas, 

And  now  it’s  getting  in  ze  work 
Upon  ze  Brownsville  fracas. 


retain  your  beautiful  embroidered  shirt,  nor  make  such 
abruptness  like  you  act  yes.  Mr.  Bryce  is  great  am¬ 
bassador.  Ambassadors  are  always  late — only  consuls 
are  permitted  to  be  on  time. 

Sir  Chentung.  He  no  hully  up  I  go  back  China. 

[Sounds  of  fighting  heard  ivithuut. 

Enter  Benevolo  Tillman. 

Till.  Durnthunderblood !  I  think  I  am  lost! 

Loeb.  I  hope  so,  where  ? 

Till.  Fifteen  minutes  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  upon 
me  and  found  me  smiling  to  myself.  I  had  taken  off 
my  cross  expression  just  to  give  my  face  a  rest.  He 
caught  me  looking  natural — and  now  he’ll  never  be¬ 
lieve  me  next  time  I  act  mad.  Thus  is  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  career  blighted  at  a  single  stroke. 

Loeb.  Tell  your  troubles  to  the  President.  I’ve  got 
all  I  can  handle  fixing  up  this  reception  to  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  the  new  British  Ambassador. 

Till.  What  has  he  done? 

Loeb  (wearily).  Written  a  book  on  “American  Com¬ 
monwealth.” 

Till.  Too  bad  this  is  a  Republican  year! 

[Tillman  exit,  dropping  a  Brownsville  speech, 
which  ignites,  setting  fire  to  a  bundle  of  rockets. 

Enter  Ambassadors  Jusserand  and  Spek  von 
Sternburg. 

Spek.  Herr  Jusserandt,  you  are  a  goot  sport  already 
— sure.  So  I  vill  cr  11  you  Juicy  for  short.  Juicy,  vat 
iss  der  difference  rich  iss  petween  a  Temocratik  Sena¬ 
tor  und  a  Rebuplikan  Senator? 

Jusserand.  Tres  simple,  monsieur.  Ze  only  deef- 
erence  between  ze  Democratique  and  Republican  Sen¬ 
ators  is  in  ze  name. 


Chorus.  Diplomacy,  diplomacy 

Is  good  for  every  man, 

It  keeps  the  California  club 
From  fighting  all  Japan. 

It  quells  the  lusts  of  greedy  trusts 
And  keeps  ’em  busy,  too— 

There’s  really  not  an 
end  to  what 
Diplomacy  can  do. 

Sir  Chentung. 

You  makee  all  time 
'  takee-talk, 

"D  i  p  lomacee,” 

“Diplomacee,” 

You  go  see  man,  you 
walkee-walk. 

You  callee  him 
“Diplomacee.” 

I  sabe  gleat,  big 
Johnnie  D. 

He  so  much 
Standald  Oilee, 

He  steal  ’em  by  “Diplomacee,” 

While  other  people  toilee. 

Chorus.  Diplomacy,  diplomacy 

Oft  saves  the  gallant  craft. 

It  rescues  Smoot,  inspires  E.  Root, 

And  warms  the  smile  of  Taft. 

It  quells  cabals  and  digs  canals 
Which  cut  the  Isthmus  through— 

There’s  really  not  an  end  to  what 
Diplomacy  can  do. 

f Earthquake  without.  The  scenery  shakes,  the 
lime-light  is  greatly  agitated,  the  bass-drummer 
faints  from  overwork. 

Enter  Chorus,  then  James  Bryce,  reading  ‘‘American 
Commonwealth,”  and  carrying  a  parasol  to  keep 
the  spot-light  out  of  his  eyes. 


Spek.  Hoorah  !  You  are  great  mit  riddles. 

Enter  Baron  Rosen  and  Baron  des  Planches 
hurriedly. 

Rosen.  Rubberinski !  telegraphovich  !  ouchoff! 

Des  Planches.  Fiore  d’ltalia  ! 

Datta  Jima  Bryce  he  slow  lika 
da  molass.  I  cable  da  King  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel :  T  say :  “Rats,  I 
no  lika  da  job!” 

[ Reminiscent  music  by  the 
orchestra. 

Spek.  Vile  ve  vaiting  here 
standt  ve  vill  ein  leetle  song  ge- 
spiel,  enfidled  “Tiplomacy.” 

Song:  “Diplomacy.” 

In  efry  land  dere  iss  von  chob 
Vich  people  call  “Tiplomacy.” 

You  pet  you  gan  not  be  von  slob 
Und  do  dot  chob.  “Tiplomacy.” 

You  got  to  smile  ven  dot  does  good 


Bryce. 

A  most  distinguished  Englishman  in  me  ye  see,  bedad . 
St.  George’s  cross  and  Erin’s  harp  are  equally  me  fad^ 
A  string  of  Oxford  honors  and  a  shamrock  spray  I 


bring; 


For  I  am  in  Americkay  to  represent  the 
King. 

Hooray,  hooray, 

Americkay ; 

It  is  the  heart’s-desire-land — 

Ye  ought  to  own 

The  blarney-stone,  ■ 

Which  grows  in  dear  old  Ireland. 

All.  Like  Pat  McGraw 
And  Bernard  Shaw 

He  cries  for  dear  old  Ireland. 

Jq  pYCE 

I've  writ  about  Democracy,  but  now  I’ll 
change  me  bill ; 

I’ll  analyze  Plutocracy  and  Harriman  and 
Hill— 
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In  mentioning  the  simple  ways  of  Yankees  I’ 
brief, 

But  seven  volumes  I'll  devote  to  Mining  Stocks  and 
Beef. 

Hooray,  hooray, 

Americkay, 

It  is  a  very  dire  land — 

Regards  to  you 
From  Edward-Two — 

Also  from  dear  old  Ireland. 

Ai.l.  Like  many  a  gent 
Of  Scotch  descent, 

He  hails  from  dear  old  Ireland. 

Spek.  Hoch!  brudder  from  dot  foreign  land, 

Ve  hope  dot  you  vill  understand — 

Jusserand. 

W’en  to  ze  President  you’re  led, 

Say  “Theodore” — don’t  call  him  “Ted.” 

Sir  Chentung. 

I  tellee  you — you  sabe  how 
When  you  see  Uncle  Jo?  Kotow! 

Aoki.  The  honorable  Fairbanksness 


monopolies,  child 
ism,  mergers,  and 
Senators. 

Hurrah, 


Deserves  the  banzai 
also  yes. 

Des  Planches. 

To  labor  u  n  i  o  n 
nice-a  be 

An’  kissa  ever-r-r-a 
babe  you  see. 

Rosen. 

Blowoff  your 
doughski,  frown 
on  riches, 

And  speak  for 
women’s  clubo- 
viches. 

Bryce,  Gentlemen, 
I  have  come  over  to 
this  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  to  study  trusts, 
labor,  lynchings,  divorce,  Mormon- 
all  other  democratic  institutions. 

hurrah  ! 


Bryce.  Also  to  suffer  and  die  for  woman  suffrage 
that  flower  of  sweetest  maidenhood  which  has  already 
exploded  all  over  the  British  Isles. 

Village  Maidens. 

Hooray,  hooray ! 

Bryce.  I  find  the  American  people  a  great  race 
uniformly  courteous,  quiet,  and  temperate  in 
speech — 

Enter  Benevolo  Tillman  through  a  plate  glass  win¬ 
dow.  He  is  tearing  his  hair  and  nourishing 
a  brace  of  revolvers. 

Till.  Murder — dog — bouncing  mongrel !  ( Shoots  ) 
There !  I  almost  got  the  Yellow  Dog  that  time.  Don’t 
anybody  try  to  stop  me,  by  gosh— I’m  the  wolf  of  the 
Senate,  and  this  is  my  day  to  howl. 

Loeb.  Hang  the  luck !  Ben’s  always  butting  in  and 
spoiling  things. 

[Mr.  Bryce_  and  the  diplomats  dodge  behind  pil¬ 
lars  of  Capitol  building,  zvhile  Loeb,  in  some 
embarrassment,  turns  out  the  footlights,  pulls 
down  the  curtain  and  sends  the  audience  home. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICANS 

THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE  IN  THIS  SERIES  ON  OUR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  NEIGHBORS,  TREATED  OF  LIMA. 
THE  NEXT  WILL  DESCRIBE  VALPARAISO  AND  THE  NITRATE  COUNTRY  FOR  WHICH  CHILE  FOUGHT  PERU 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


THERE  are  moments  during  the  gringo’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  Bolivia  when  he  would  almost  give 
his  letter  of  credit  to  any  one  who  would  make 
him  warm.  His  friends  tell  him  of  mines  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Pizarro,  of  railroads 
that  are  going  to  do  what  the  transcontinental  lines  did 
for  the  States,  of  the  sturdiness  and  backbone  of  this 
mountain  people.  It’s  a  great  country,  his  friends  say, 
they’re  a  wonderful  little  people,  and  the  next  boom 
that  strikes  South  America  is  going  to  strike  here,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  nod  sympathetically,  wrap  his  arms 
tighter  about  his  chest  and  dream  that  in  some  far-off 
forgotten  clime  people  still  are  smiling,  still  comfort¬ 
able  and  warm.  Bolivia— I  speak  now  of  practically  all 
except  that  far  eastern  part  which  slopes  down  to  the 
tropical  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay  head¬ 
waters — occupies  somewhat  the  same  relative  position 
to  South  America  that  a  roof-garden  on  the  top  of  the 
Park  Row  building  would  occupy  to  New  York.  It  is 
the  highest  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
South  American  Tibet.  On  its  northern  border,  at  an 
altitude  of  12,500  feet,  one  steams  across  a  lake  seventeen 
times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland— 
the  highest  body  of  water  which  has  steam  navigation 
—and  from  here  southward  along  the  plateau  bearing 
the  cities  of  La  Paz,  Oruru,  and  Potosi  to  the  Argentine 
line,  in  a  crystalline,  piercing  atmosphere  that  dries  and 
burns  the  unaccustomed  skin,  people  are  living  and 
working  at  heights  which,  at  home,  are  supposed  to  be 
reserved  for  mountain  climbers,  condors,  and  eccentric 
sheep.  In  the  States  the  ride  up  Pikes  Peak  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  something  of  a  strain.  Pikes  Peak  is 
14,500  feet  high.  I  met  a  young  American  mining  en¬ 
gineer  at  Oruru  who  told  me  that  the  entrance  to  his 
shaft  was  at  an  altitude  of  between  17,000  and  18,000 
feet,  and  that  the  places  where  he  and  his  men  had 
been  working  were  so  high  that  the  angels’  feet  stuck 
through  every  now  and  then. 

The  Trouble  With  Art  in  Bolivia 

INASMUCH  as  the  country  lies  between  10°  and  230 
1  south  latitude— about  as  far  from  the  equator  as  the 
West  Indies — the  Bolivians  assume  that  they  are  living 
in  the  tropics  and  need  no  stoves.  Inasmuch  as  the 
entire  western  slope  of  the  Andes  and  most  of  this 
tableland  is  as  bare  of  timber  as  the  interior  of  a 
marble  quarry,  and  coal  costs  wholesale  in  La  Paz  some 
$30  gold  a  ton,  it  would  make  little  difference  whether 
they  assumed  this  or  not.  The  result  is  that,  except 
for  cooking,  such  a  thing  as  a  premeditated  fire  is  al¬ 
most  unknown.  People  live  and  work,  even  give  din¬ 
ners  and  go  to  theatre,  in  a  temperature  which  would 
make  outdoor  New  York  in  November  weather  seem 
like  a  conservatory.  The  Indians  and  half-breeds 
which  make  up  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
population  wrap  themselves  in  picturesque  homespun 
ponchos,  and  are  quite  serene.  The  whites  endure,  and, 
when  they  can’t,  sit  round  in  their  overcoats.  I  heard 
an  American  declare  that  the  country  never  could  ac- 

'  n  - 


complish  anything  worth  while  in  literature  or  art 
unless  a  coal  mine  were  discovered,  for  the  fundamental 
reason  that  no  matter  how  many  fine  ideas  a  man  had 
he  couldn’t  write  or  paint  unless  his  fingers  were 
warm.  The  Bolivian  to  whom  this  criticism  was  ad¬ 
dressed  said  that  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was  finished 
over  into  the  forest  country  there  would  be  cheap  wood 
for  everybody,  and  he  added  cheerfully  that  they 
weren’t  worrying  about  art  while  the  roads  were  so 
bad,  and  tin  and  silver  were  running  what  they  were 
a  ton,  and  that  meanwhile  they  thought  “enough 
literary  hot  air  was  already  being  emitted  by  their 
neighbors  to  the  east  and  west  and  on  the  Caribbean.’’ 

Life  in  a  Country  Without  Stoves 

T  IKE  all  places  at  high  altitudes,  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  spot  where  the  sun’s  rays  di¬ 
rectly  shine  and  that  in  the  shadow.  At  a  place  called 
Uyuni — where  I  was  colder  for  longer  than  at  any  other 
time  in  my  life — on  the  way  down  to  Chile  from  La  Paz 
the  mercury  on  the  porch  of  the  little  railroad  hotel 
stood  at  40  above  zero  Fahrenheit  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  water  in  the  pitchers  was  frozen 
into  stone,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  fire  anywhere 
in  the  hotel  except  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  heat 
in  the  cars,  and  the  sun — warm  enough  outside — hap¬ 
pened  to  shine  directly  behind  the  train.  It  thus  re¬ 
mained,  thanks  to  the  insidious  curves  of  the  track, 
until  nearly  noon,  while  the  lone  Chilean  drummer  and 
I,  the  sole  occupants  of  the  car,  marched  up  and  down 
the  aisle,  singing,  whistling,  and  waving  our  arms,  in 
a  state  of  continuous  and  acute  suffering.  After  such 
a  morning,  up  here  on  the  tableland  country,  it  will  be 
balmy  spring  at  noon,  and  actually  hot  toward  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  I  asked  an  American  railroad 
engineer  who  was  sleeping  with  his  construction  gang 
out  on  the  pampa  in  a  tent  on  nights  like  these,  if  one 
got  used  to  it  after  a  while.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  cheer¬ 
fully,  “you  get  used  to  it.  You  don’t  get  warm  ” 

It  is  not  with  any  desire  to  exploit  the  personal  ca¬ 
lorics  of  a  lone  gringo  who  went  into  Bolivia  dressed, 
perhaps,  less  for  its  June  than  for  ours,  that  I  have 
thus  accented  this  possibly  trivial  characteristic  of  the 
country,  but  solely  out  of  admiration  for  the  vigor  and 
fortitude  of  the  Bolivians.  Your  friends  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  that  they  are  a  wonderful  little  people.  If 
they  were  not  they  would  not  be  there  at  all. 

If  one  may  say  of  this  land  of  Bolivia  that  it  is  on 
the  roof  of  the  Western  world  one  might  also  say  that 
the  only  way  to  get  there  is  by  climbing  the  fire-escape. 

When  the  war  with  Chile  ended— the  same  war  in 
which  Peru  lost  her  nitrate  provinces — her  strip  of  sea- 
coast  was  gone  and  she  was  walled  up  in  the  interior. 
Although  Chile  is  now  building  a  railroad  through 
from  the  port  of  Arica  on  the  Pacific,  and  American 
engineers  are  at  work  on  a  system  which  will  connect 
La  Paz  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Atlantic,  there  are, 
at  the  present  moment,  only  two  really  practicable 
ways  of  getting  to  the  capital.  One  is  by  way  of  the 


Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta — three  days  by  rail  and 
two  by  stage  across  the  pampa  ;  the  other,  and  the  one 
generally  taken,  even  by  Chileans,  is  by  way  of  the 
Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo — two  days’  journey  by  rail, 
a  night  by  steamer  across  Lake  Titicaca,  and  a  few 
hours’  climb  by  rail  again  up  to  the  rim  of  the  mountain 
pocket  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  ancient  city  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace. 

It  is  a  climb,  all  but  as  high  and  quite  as  wonderful 
as  that  up  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru,  and  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  things  which  it  reveals  three  stand  out  from 
the  rest.  One  is  the  monkish  city  of  Arequipa  and 
Mount  Misti;  the  dead  volcano  that  looms  up  for  some 
nineteen  thousand  feet  above  it;  one  is  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  sky-parlor  lake,  and  the  third  is  the  railroad 
itself.  The  gifted  Yankee  Meiggs  built  it  just  as  he 
built  the  Oroya— through  a  country  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  as  bare  as  a  stone  quarry,  without  fuel  or 
water  or  food,  where  even  a  sage-brush  or  a  cactus 
would  seem  luxuriant,  and  a  rattlesnake  cheerfully 
human.  It  is  352  kilometers  from  the  coast  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  for  187  kilometers  of  the  way — 
about  115  miles— it  climbs  steadily  up  to  a  height  of 
r4,666  feet. 

One  of  the  Towns  That  Pizarro  Built 

T  EAVING  Mollendo,  the  train  trails  out  over  thedes- 
ert  and  up  and  up  till  the  sea  lies  below  like  a  blue 
floor,  falls  below  the  horizon  presently,  and  the  conical 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  come  into  vision. 
There  is  one  glimpse  over  a  rock  rim  of  a  valley — one  of 
those  almost  dramatic  snow-watered  valleys  laid  like  a 
strip  of  pea-green  tape  among  the  stones— then  sand 
and  volcanic  rock.  The  sandstorms  of  centuries  have 
dusted  the  earth’s  bleached  countenance,  even  the 
mountain  peaks,  with  a  whitish,  leprous  film.  Some¬ 
times  one  even  mistakes  it  for  snow.  I  have  never 
seen,  even  in  our  Southwestern  desert  country,  any¬ 
thing  so  dead-looking  as  these  dusted  peaks  and  flinty 
ribs  standing  out  without  shadow  or  relief  in  the  clear 
blazing  sunshine.  It  is  as  though  life  had  left  them 
and  forgotten  them  since  the  day  of  creation,  and  the 
leprous  haze  was  not  so  much  any  common,  earthly 
covering  as  the  very  dust  of  ages  of  empty  years  gath¬ 
ered  upon  them.  All  day  the  train  climbs  through 
empty  echoing  halls  of  rock,  then,  all  at  once— in  one 
of  those  hidden  valleys  which  the  old  conquerors  seemed 
as  fond  of  seeking  out  as  though  they  were  ingenious 
promoters  providing  surprises  for  travelers  of  years  to 
come — the  town  of  Arequipa;  trees  and  gardens,  a 
running  stream  and  oxen  at  the  plow,  a  sun-bleached 
plaza,  and  a  yellow  cathedral,  friars  in  sandals,  white 
robes  and  brown,  taking  their  sunset  walk  along  the 
canal;  schoolboys  playing  English  “footer”  in  the 
dust,  toy  tram-cars  bumping  through  the  cobbled 
streets;  on  the  bill-boards  a  notice  of  to-night’s  bio¬ 
graph  show,  and  of  that  “ viejo  y  famoso  remedio" — 
Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer,  or,  as  they  have  it  here, 
Mat  ado  lor  de  Perry  Davis. 
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Arequipa  is  the  ecclesiastical  stronghold  of  southern 
Peru.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabit  this 
ancient  oasis,  one  out  of  every  thirty  is  a  priest,  there 
are  four  monasteries  and  three  nunneries,  and  the 
whole  town  is  as  antique  as  a  piece  of  Inca  pottery  dug 
up  out  of  the  ground.  Three  things  belong  especially 
to  it — this  dusty,  priest-ridden  atmosphere,  snow-capped 
Misti  always  brooding  there,  and  the  Harvard  Observa¬ 
tory  which  stands  on  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking  the 
town.  The  telescope  here  takes  care  of  the  southern  sky 
as  the  one  in  Cambridge  does  of  the  northern — trailing 
about  the  heavens  each  night  after  the  variable  stars.  It 
is  not  really,  in  the  street-corner  meaning  of  the  word, 
so  much  a  telescope  as  it  is  a  huge  camera.  The  plate 
is  exposed  and  the  stars  shine  upon  it.  The  longer  the 
exposure  the  more  stars  eat  through,  so  to  speak,  the 
film  and  leave  their  mark,  and  by  exposing  it  for  many 
hours  the  resulting  print  looks  like  a  drawing  in  stip¬ 
pled  ink.  In  this  way  thousands  of  stars  which  could 
not  even  be  seen  through  a  strong  telescope  are  located 
with  precision.  By  putting  one  plate  over  another, 
eyes  trained  for  this  kind  of  work 
can  tell  if  there  are  new  stars,  and 
when  such  a  discovery  is  made  the 
new  star  is  catalogued  and  its  lo¬ 
cation  filed  away  for  reference. 

Every  clear  night  the  big  tele¬ 
scope  is  opened  for  the  starlight  to 
shine  in,  like  a  well  waiting  for  the 
rain,  and  the  young  New  Eng¬ 
landers  stand  by,  watching  the 
clockwork  and  the  crossed  hairs  by 
which  the  plate,  turning  with  the 
heavens,  is  kept  at  precisely  the 
same  points,  each  having  his  trick 
at  the  wheel,  so  to  speak,  like  men 
at  sea. 

New  England  in  Peru 

'T'HIS  little  oasis— the  house  with 
its  brisk  cheerfulness  of  wood, 
the  hedges  and  tennis  court,  the 
very  twang  of  the  New  England 
accent — might  have  been  sent  down 
from  Massachusetts  in  a  box.  From 
the  upper  veranda  you  can  look 
down  on  the  yellow  walls  and 
church  towers  of  the  town,  the 
tawny  flanks  of  mountains  that 
blaze  in  the  afternoon  sun  like  the 
yellow  mountains  Maxfield  Parrish 
paints,  and  Mount  Misti  lifting  up 
its  mysterious  and  creepy  head  as 
smooth  almost  from  floor  tcf  peak 
as  some  titanic  tent.  There  was 
tennis  on  the  asphalt  court  toward 
the  end  of  each  afternoon,  while  I 
was  in  Arequipa ;  English-speaking 
folk  would  come  up  on  horseback 
from  the  town,  and  afterward  there 
would  be  tea  in  the  twilight  of  that 
blazing,  unearthly  light.  With  the 
old-world  town  below  it,  and  Misti 
watching  by,  this  little  oasis  stands 
out  in  one's  memory  with  a  warm 
and  special  charm — a  different,  un¬ 
expected  thing,  complete  unto  itself 
in  all  this  alien  wilderness,  like  a 
ship  at  sea.  The  priests  say  their 
masses  year  in  and  year  out  in  the 
town  below,  more  mines  are  ex¬ 
ploited,  politicians  rage,  drummers, 
gold-hunters,  heathen,  imagine  vain 
things,  but  up  on  their  cloistered 
mount  its  inhabitants  pursue  their 
quiet  way,  resting  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  playing  their  home 
games  as  the  sun  goes  down,  at 
night,  when  all  the  rest  of  their 
alien  world  is  asleep,  working  away 
through  the  still  hours  with  their 
glittering,  dust-cloud  stars. 

Priestcraft  and  the  Biograph 

\  S  you  leave  the  coast  and  climb 
to  the  colder  levels,  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  humans  changes 
with  the  air  and  landscape.  The 
mountain  people  are  sturdier  and 
more  phlegmatic,  less  vivacious  and 
eager.  Some  such  contrast  is  the 
easiest  generalization  to  be  made 
of  the  Bolivians  as  compared  with 
the  Peruvians,  for  example;  it  ap- 
plies  even  half-way  up  the  slope 
to  such  a  sky-parlor  buried  city  as 

Arequipa  compared  with  Lima  and  the  coast.  On  this 
town,  too,  the  spell  of  priestcraft  broods  in  a  never- 
lifting  cloud.  By  the  time  I  had  dined  the  evening  I 
had  arrived  and  started  forth  to  look  at  the  town  it  lay 
dead  and  silent  under  its  cold  stars,  the  only  sound  the 
rush  of  mountain  water  in  the  open  drains.  But  there 
was  light  in  the  cathedral,  and  within  on  the  floor — for 
there  were  no  pews — knelt,  it  seemed,  all  the  women  in 
the  town,  like  so  many  blackbirds  in  their  sable  mantas, 
whispering  and  crossing  themselves.  Here  were  the 
lights  and  the  ambitious  glitter  and  the  antiphonal  chor¬ 
uses  echoing  through  the  arches,  yet  outside  no  back¬ 
ground  of  noise  and  busy  worldliness  to  put  it  in  its 
place.  It  was  as  though  all  the  town  were  turned  into 
a  cloister;  as  though,  having  no  opportunity  to  sin,  it 
were  determined  to  carry  out  the  other  end  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  at  any  rate,  and  fancy  itself  condemned. 

The  flesh  was  not  altogether  neglected,  however,  that 
night,  and  toward  nine  o’clock,  a  few  squares  away,  a 
lonely  little  band  muffled  in  ponchos  and  neck -scarfs 
tooted  in  the  frosty  air,  calling  the  men  folks  and  the 
irreligious  to  an  exhibition  of  the  American  biograph. 
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There  was  so  much  Indian  blood,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  interior,  that  it  was  almost  like  an  audience  of 
Japanese  soldiers.  Probably  not  more  than  a  dozen 
had  seen  Europe  or  the  States,  and  there  they  sat, 
broad-cheeked  and  stolid,  while  the  great  world  flick¬ 
ered  before  them  almost  in  flesh  and  blood.  From 
Norway  to  Damascus  we  jumped,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Paris  and  Madrid — the  fountains  playing  at  Versailles, 
Hebrews  kissing  the  Wall  of  Lamentations,  a  “pony” 
ballet  in  a  musical  comedy,  skeeing  in  Norway,  with 
fresh-cheeked  girls  sweeping  almost  out  of  the  picture 
and  into  the  auditorium,  the  snow  spraying  from  the 
skies,  the  wind  blowing  their  hair  across  their  faces, 
laughing  as  they  came.  There  was  a  royal  bull-fight 
at  Madrid — even  the  sweating  flanks  of  the  bull  panting 
up  and  down,  the  pretty  bonnet  of  some  tourist  which, 
in  the  excitement,  had  insisted  on  bobbing  in  front  of 
the  camera.  I  am  not  an  agent  for  any  picture  machine, 
but  I  must  confess  that  it  seemed  rather  wonderful  to 
me,  this  very  glitter  and  pulse-beat  of  Europe  up  here 
in  a  stoveless  theatre  among  a  lot  of  Indians.  And  I  re¬ 
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MOUNT  MISTI  LOOKING  DOWN  FROM  ITS  NINETEEN  THOUSAND  FEET  ON  THE  ROOFS  OF  AREQUIPA 


THE  BURIED  VALLEY  IN  THE  DESERT  IN  WHICH  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  AREQUIPA  LIES 


gret  that  the  audience  showed  much  more  enthusiasm 
over  a  Byronic  young  man  who  gave  an  imitation  of 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu  on  a  guitar,  and  stood  in  the  cob¬ 
bled  court  outside  wrapped  in  a  velveteen  cloak  and 
gazed  at  us  superciliously  as  we  started  home. 

DETWEEN  Arequipa  and  Lake  Titicaca,  the  leprous 
desert  gives  way  to  grassy  table-lands  and  yawn¬ 
ing  sinks,  like  dried-up  lakes,  from  the  rims  of  which, 
as  the  train  creaks  round,  you  can  see  ant  armies 
of  sheep  grazing  the  bottoms  a  mile  or  so  below. 
There  are  llamas  and  alpacas  up  here,  and  wild  ducks 
and  other  water-fowl.  It  is  as  though — and  this  is  the 
feeling  one  has  all  through  the  country  from  Titicaca 
down  the  Bolivian  plateau — this  were  a  new  world, 
having  all  the  physical  conformation  of  our  normal 
seaboard  world,  and  set  on  the  very  top  of  it.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  this  extraordinary  lake,  something  like 
135  miles  long  and  70  miles  wide,  and  over  1,000  feet 
deep  at  its  deepest.  Snow  peaks  climb  up  into  the 
blue  all  about  it  as  though  they  had  forgotten  that  they 
were  beginning  not  at  the  sea  level,  but  at  12,500  feet; 


you  take  a  little  steamer  with  stewards  and  staterooms 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ocean  paraphernalia  in  miniature, 
and  ride  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day — people 
even  get  seasick  if  it’s  windy  on  the  way.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  Titicaca  that  its  illustrious  pro¬ 
genitors  are  believed  to  have  started  the  Inca  race, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  still  are  there 
to  prove  that  this  is  true.  All  round  the  lake  rise  ter¬ 
raced  fields  in  the  Inca  fashion  with  little  brown  vil¬ 
lages  and  church  towers  here  and  there. 

From  the  Bolivian  side  of  the  lake  it  is  a  two  hours’ 
railroad  ride  through  a  chocolate-colored  country,  fur¬ 
nished  with  prehistoric  monuments  and  herdsmen  in 
ponchos,  to  the  rim  of  a  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
with  a  dramatic  suddenness  for  which  the  old  con¬ 
querors  never  prepared  more  skilfully,  appear  the  roofs 
of  La  Paz.  They  lie  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  one 
could,  as  the  phrase  goes,  almost  drop  a  stone  on 
them.  No  railroad  could  make  such  a  descent,  and 
you  serpentine  down  to  the  town  by  trolley  car.  La 
Paz  started  out  in  1548  as  Nuestra  Se  nor  a  de  la 
Paz ,  but  after  the  battle  of  Aya - 
cucho,  which  about  finished  Span- 
_______  ish  rule  in  South  America,  it  be¬ 
came  La  Paz  de  Ayacucho,  so  that 
the  “peace”  now  referred  to  is  that 
which  the  battle  brought.  It  has 
sixty  thousand  people,  and  they  live 
in  very  solid  stone  houses  up  and 
down  hill  so  steep  that  there  is 
almost  no  practical  use  for  a  horse 
and  carriage.  All  the  work  and 
the  burden-bearing  are  done  by 
chollos  or  Indians,  who  have  the 
good  taste  to  dress  themselves 
in  homespun  ponchos  in  beauti¬ 
ful  reds,  browns,  old  roses,  and 
greens,  which,  when  sufficiently 
soiled  and  sun-bleached,  take  on  all 
the  soft  richness  of  Oriental  rugs. 
The  result  is  that  every  vista  of  nar¬ 
row  cobblestoned  street  is  bright¬ 
ened  and  enriched  by  them,  and 
when  one  thinks  of  La  Paz  one  sees 
these  satisfying  ponchos — like  pop¬ 
pies  growing  in  a  field  of  grain. 

The  Skirt  Savings  Bank 

'THERE  are  a  great  many  In- 
dians  in  La  Paz,  and  they  and 
their  extraordinary  fiestas ,  when 
they  dress  up  as  cows.  Empire  dan¬ 
dies,  and  what  not,  and  dance  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  give  the 
town  a  color  which  rather  sets  it 
apart  from  other  merely  Spanish 
South  American  capitals.  The 
Indian  women  of  the  better  class 
— the  various  grades  of  Aymara, 
Quichua,  and  chollo  are  too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  explained  here — are  great 
belles  and  wear  curious  little  round 
straw  hats  with  narrow  brims, 
silken  shawls  on  feast  days,  and 
an  assortment  of  skirts  that  make 
them  almost  as  broad  as  they  are 
long.  Whenever  they  have  saved 
enough  money  they  invest  in  an¬ 
other  skirt,  and  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  these  are  put  on,  one 
over  the  other,  and  never  taken 
off.  The  result  is  something  not 
only  extraordinary  to  behold  but 
which  keeps  them  warm,  satisfies 
their  vanity,  and  performs  the 
functions  of  a  savings  bank. 

The  Andean  Treasure 

'THERE  is  a  story  told  of  a  Brit- 
ish  Premier  who,  when  the 
British  minister  was  ridden  out  of 
La  Paz  on  a  donkey,  ordered  a  fleet 
to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  at  once 
and  shell  the  town !  When  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  several  days’ 
journey  inland  and  two  miles  up  in 
the  air  he  decided  that  a  capital 
whose  location  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  know  could  not  exist. 
The  minister  to  Bolivia  was  there¬ 
fore  recalled,  and  no  diplomatic 
relations  existed  between  the  two 
countries  for  some  years.  It  is  a 
“ — — curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  iso¬ 
lation  and  its  unspoiled  Indians, 
and  the  troops  of  llamas  that  are 
as  common  in  its  streets  as  electric  cars  on  Broadway, 
La  Paz  is,  by  reason  of  the  great  mining  activity  ir. 
Bolivia,  unusually  cosmopolitan,  and  the  cafe  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  hotel  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  buzzes  with 
more  businesslike  men,  perhaps,  than  any  other  place 
on  the  West  Coast  outside  of  Valparaiso. 

All  the  country  needs  is  a  stable  government  and 
better  means  of  communication.  It  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  France,  it  has  rubber,  coca,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  incalculable.  The 
mines  of  Potosi,  from  which  Spain  took  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  silver  between  the  days  when  Don 
Quixote  mentioned  them  to  Sancho  Panza  and  when 
Bolivia  became  independent,  a  hundred  years  ago,  are 
still  yielding.  There  is  copper  and  gold,  but  the  stake 
now  raced  for  and  that  which  is  bringing  in  the  skilled 
preparedness  of  modern  mining,  is  that  very  precious 
non-” precious”  metal — tin.  Few  countries  have  this 
metal,  and  Bolivia  is  one  of  them,  and  the  quantity  of 
it  already  in  sight  is  one  of  the  main  forces  behind 
the  development,  upon  whose  threshold  this  hermit 
country  now  stands. 
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THE  MASTER-STROKE 

THE  HOUSE  SURGEON  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY 

BY  MABEL  MARTIN 


THE  door  of  the  surgical  ward  opened,  and 
Doctor  Renshaw  hurriedly  emerged,  pull¬ 
ing  down  his  sleeves  as  he  came.  A  nurse 
stirred  quickly  out  of  the  momentary  rest 
of  waiting  into  which  she  had  subsided,  and 
intercepted  him. 

“May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Doctor?”  she  asked. 
“Certainly!”  The  physician  stopped  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  patience  at  delay. 

“Doctor,”  Miss  Wasson  began  in  a  tone  prophetic  of 
importance,  “Miss  Merwin  has  decided  to  submit  to  an 
operation — she  wants  you  to  do  it.” 

Renshaw  took  a  few  pondering  steps,  his  brows 
gathering  slowly  into  a  pronounced  frown. 

“When  did  she  decide?”  he  asked. 

“To-day  only;  that  last  attack  of  hers  frightened 
her  into  reasonableness.” 

“Why  did  she  not  inform  me  herself?”  he  demanded. 
“That  consumptive  patient  in  her  ward  has  had  a 
bad  turn,”  Miss  Wasson  pacifically  explained.  “She 
could  not  leave  him,  and  wanted  you  to  know  at  once. 
She  desires  the  operation  as  soon  as  possible.” 

For  a  moment  the  Doctor  remained  silent.  “I  do  not 
ordinarily  operate  on  my  nurses,”  he  announced  tersely. 

“But  she  insists  that  you  do  it,  Doctor!”  Miss  Was¬ 
son  interceded.  “In  fact,  it  is  only  on  that  condition 
that  she  will  consent  to  it —  Ah,  here  she  is,  after  all!” 

Both  turned  to  the  young  girl  who  was  coming  from 
one  of  the  wards.  A  vision  of  beauty  and  health,  it 
seemed,  despite  her  white  lips  and  anxious  eyes. 

She  rushed  up  to  Renshaw,  laying  an  impulsive  hand 
upon  his  arm.  “I’ve  done  right,  haven’t  I?”  There 
was  an  arresting  quality  in  this  girl’s  voice — a  mystify¬ 
ing  flavor  of  the  chant  in  her  words  that  combined 
suggested  singularly  the  music  of  blank  verse. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  a  little  vaguely,  “yes — ”  then  in 
quick  recollection:  “You  are  convinced  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  operation  is  imperative?” 

Miss  Wasson  shot  a  look  of  astonished  reproach  at 
him.  The  girl  herself  looked  a  little  bewildered ;  but 
her  lips  closed  firmly  at  last.  “Yes,”  she  answered, 
“I  want  it  done  immediately  if  possible.” 

"Day  after  to-morrow!”  Miss  Wasson  in¬ 
terpolated.  “There  is  no  important  operation 
on  then.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  persuade  Doctor 
Renshaw.  All  of  the  creed  believe  in  prompt 
work.  Doctor  Johns  has  been  urging  it  ever 
since  my  last  attack.  So  we’ll  have  it  Thurs¬ 
day,  won’t  we?”  she  turned  to  Renshaw  ap¬ 
pealingly.  “My  courage  will  give  out  if  I 
wait  too  long.” 

The  Doctor’s  studying  gaze  swept  the 
lawns.  “I  will  see,”  he  said  slowly;  “it  is 
rather  short  notice,  of  course,  and,”  turning 
with  a  change  of  tone,  “it’s  not  like  working  on 
the  others.  You  are  my  right  hand,  you  know. 

But — ”  after  a  pause,  starting  to  go — “I’ll  be 
back  at  three,  and  we’ll  arrange  it  then.” 

Miss  Wasson  stared  perplexedly  after  him. 

“Wasn’t  it  nice  of  him  to  notice  my 
work!”  Miss  Merwin  cried,  under  the  glow 
of  the  compliment.  “He’s  been  very  kind 
to  me,  I’ll  remember  that.” 

Just  then  through  the  open  window  they 
caught  sight  of  the  Head  Nurse  walking 
across  from  the  maternity  ward  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  bag  of  linen. 

“I’ll  tell  her  about  it!”  Miss  Merwin 
walked  over  to  the  stairs,  waiting  for  the 
Head  Nurse  to  appear. 

She  disposed  of  her  burden  and  ascended 
the  steps  with  as  much  of  a  suggestion  of 
effort  as  any  one  could  have  attached  to  an 
action  of  the  Head  Nurse. 

Miss  Merwin  forgot  her  purpose.  “Have 
the  babies  been  naughty?  You  look  tired.” 

The  Head  Nurse  straightened  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  “They’re  experimenting  with  their 
lungs,”  she  said. 

Altogether  too  tall  for  a  woman  was  the 
Head  Nurse,  and  possessed  of  an  expression 
that  was  somehow  difficult  to  characterize. 

Johns,  the  young  house  surgeon,  irreverently 
referred  to  her  as  “the  holy  enigma.” 

By  some  subtle  process  of  sympathy  Miss 
Merwin  had  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
Head  Nurse  liked  her.  “I  am  going  to  be 
operated  on!”  she  announced  when  the  Head 
Nurse  paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“When?”  the  Head  Nurse  asked. 

“Thursday — Doctor  Renshaw  has  consent¬ 
ed  to  it  that  soon.” 

It  seemed  uncomfortably  long  before  the 
Head  Nurse  spoke.  “I  thought  that  Doctor 
Johns  was  to  perform  that  operation,”  she 
said  finally. 

“No— I— -he  didn’t  care  to,”  Miss  Merwin 
replied  with  constraint.  “He  feels  as  I  do 
that  only  Doctor  Renshaw  should  under¬ 
take  it.” 


The  Head  Nurse’s  eyes  searched  the  girl’s  face  with 
that  slow,  quizzical  scrutiny  peculiar  to  them.  “Did 
Johns  say  he  wouldn’t  operate?”  she  persisted. 

Miss  Merwin  moved  nervously.  “Yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  adding  quickly:  “I  wanted  Doctor  Renshaw, 
don’t  you  understand?  Not  a — a  young  man.” 

The  other’s  insistent  eyes  took  note  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  flush,  saw  deep  into  its  provocation. 

The  Head  Nurse  walked  thoughtfully  over  to  the 
window. 

“Allisyn,”  she  said,  turning  finally  to  the  girl,  “I 
want  very  much  to  attend  you  at  the  operation,  do 
you  understand?  Will  you  make  it  your  special  request 
of  Doctor  Renshaw?” 

Miss  Merwin  was  not  surprised  at  the  singular  form 
of  the  request.  For  some  time  past  it  had  been  whis¬ 
pered  that  the  other’s  official  head  had  been  booked  by 
Renshaw  for  the  basket.  She  went  over  to  the  Head 
Nurse  and  pressed  the  latter’s  strong,  cool  hand  against 
her  own  hot  temple.  “I  didn’t  know  that  you  took  so 
much  interest  in  me,”  she  murmured.  When  the  girl’s 
voice  touched  on  its  lower  tones  something  within  one 
shivered  strangely.  The  Head  Nurse  turned  hastily 
to  the  window,  but  in  the  firm  pressure  of  her  palm 
there  was  a  caress  that  communicated  itself  soothingly 
to  the  girl. 

DENSHAW  on  leaving  the  hospital  had  climbed 
AV  wearily  into  his  carriage.  “Casa,  Tomaso/'  he 
ordered.  The  native  coachman  looked  surprised.  It 
was  the  doctor’s  custom  to  lunch  at  one  of  the  down¬ 
town  cafes. 

Mrs.  Renshaw  was  lunching  alone  that  day,  a  rare 
occurrence  in  the  crowded  social  life  of  this  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony.  She  looked 
up  inquiringly  as  Renshaw  entered  the  room  and  took 
his  seat  opposite  to  hers;  but  beyond  a  mere  word  of 
greeting  he  did  not  speak.  She  was,  however,  too 
much  occupied  with  the  note  whose  reading  he  had 
interrupted  to  notice  his  mood.  An  intimation  of  its 
contents  might  have  been  suggested  to  the  Doctor  by 


the  presence  in  the  hall  of  a  native  footman,  garbed 
in  the  unmistakable  splendor  of  executive  livery.  The 
Doctor  missed  the  added  significance  of  an  exultant 
flush  that  mounted  to  his  wife’s  handsome  face. 

“Mrs.  Wyland  asks  me  to  help  her  receive  at  the 
function  given  by  the  Governor  and  herself  in  honor 
of  the  visiting  committee  of  Senators.”  There  was  an 
impressive  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  made  this  an¬ 
nouncement. 

The  Doctor  did  look  up  then.  Her  social  triumphs 
naturally  gratified  him;  two  years  before  their  mere 
possibility  was  undreamed.  Then  he  had  been  an  ob¬ 
scure  practitioner  “in  the  States.”  His  star  of  empire 
leading  him  to  the  island,  but  lately  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  it  was  fortune’s  whim  to  permit  him  to 
operate  successfully  on  the  eye  of  Supreme  Authority. 
Not  a  difficult  matter  at  all  since  he  was  an  Ear-and- 
Eye  specialist,  but  viewed  through  this  restored  and 
supreme  eye  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous.  Renshaw’s  choice  fell  instantly  upon  the  Insular 
Hospital — a  choice  that  made  of  him  the  ranking 
physician  of  the  island. 

Now,  Supreme  Authority,  though  eminently  capable 
otherwise,  was  no  doctor  himself,  and  did  not  there¬ 
fore  draw  fine  distinctions  between  surgeons  and  ear- 
and-eye  specialists.  Neither  did  it  appear  to  Renshaw 
as  needful  to  enlighten  him,  for  by  means  of  the  new 
position  and  Mrs.  Renshaw’s  tactful  homage  to  the  first 
Lady  of  the  Isle,  they  had  pushed  rapidly  to  the  social 
front. 

Perhaps  the  Doctor  had  lost  himself  in  recollections, 
for  he  still  did  not  speak.  His  wife,  piqued  at  his 
silence,  threw  up  her  head  a  bit  haughtily. 

“It  means  merely,”  she  enlightened  him,  “that  I  am 
chosen  over  them  all — Brigadiers’,  Major-Generals’, 
and  Commissioners’  wives.  How  Xantippe  will  rave!” 
(referring  to  a  well-known  official  lady  famed  for  her 
fiery  hair  and  tongue). 

“Few  women  could  have  accomplished  what  you 
have,  Helen.”  There  was  an  unaccustomed  note  of 
humility  in  his  admiration  that  jarred  strangely  on 
the  other’s  proud  spirit. 

“My  cleverness  would  have  availed  nothing 
if  you  had  not  made  the  opportunity,”  she 
replied. 

“I?”  he  echoed  in  absent  wonder ;  “oh,  you 
refer  to  the  operation  on  the  Gov — ” 

“I  refer,”  his  wife  cut  in  sharply  as  she 
rose  from  the  table,  “I  refer  to  your  ability.” 

Renshaw’s  mouth  opened,  but  a  reflection 
closed  it. 

Left  alone,  he  pushed  his  dessert  irritably 
from  him. 

Why  had  he  come  home  anyway  to  waste 
this  valuable  time!  Women  were  no  fit  ad¬ 
visers  in  professional  matters. 

He  ordered  the  carriage  and  returned  to 
the  hospital. 

His  first  act  on  reaching  his  office  was  to 
despatch  a  messenger  for  theHouseSurgeon. 

A  few  moments  afterward  a  tall  young  man 
entered.  It  was  Johns — he  who  was  later  to 
become  renowned  in  surgery  for  the  master¬ 
stroke. 

“I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Miss  Mer¬ 
win  has  asked  to  be  operated  on  Thursday,” 
began  Renshaw. 

The  young  man’s  eyes  dropped  from  his 
interlocutor. 

“The  case  is  a  difficult  one,  I  fear,”  Ren¬ 
shaw  went  on  gravely.  “The  symptoms  at 
the  last  attack  seemed  to  you  serious?” 

Furrows  of  trouble  gathered  in  the  boy’s 
brow.  “Serious  enough  to  indicate  an  im¬ 
mediate  operation.”  Then,  as  if  forcing  the 
reluctant  admission  upon  himself,  he  added : 
“The  case  is  a  little  far  gone.  She  has  had 
these  attacks  for  months,  and  nothing  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  undergo  an  operation.” 

“She  looks  perfectly  healthy,”  Renshaw 
commented. 

“That’s  just  it,”  the  boy  broke  out,  pacing 
the  floor  feverishly.  “I  hate  these  simple 
looking  cases — normal  temperature,  quick 
recovery  from  the  attack,  et  cetera." 

Renshaw  watched  the  boy  thoughtfully  for 
a  moment.  “Johns,”  he  began  at  last,  and 
the  other  knew  instinctively  that  something 
from  beneath  that  impenetrable  surface  was 
about  to  assert  itself,  “I’m  going  to  ask  you 
to  perform  this  operation.  I  hate  to  operate 
upon  my  friends.  Miss  Merwin  I  have  come 
to  regard,  during  our  hospital  associations, 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  daughter.  Won’t  you 
do  it?” 

Johns  raised  his  eyes  mutely  to  the  other. 
“She  means— more  than  a  daughter  to  me, 
sir,”  he  said. 

For  a  second  the  Doctor  stood  still  as  if 
undecided.  “Very  well!”  he  said,  as  it 
seemed  to  Johns  from  an  immeasurable 
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Are  you  mad?  You  can  not — you  shall  not  resign!” 
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distance,  “kindly  tell  Miss  Merwin  that  I  shall  be  up 
directly  to  attend  to  the  preparations.”  He  bent  over 
his  papers  while  Johns  went  out. 

The  latter  midway  in  his  ascent  of  the  stairs  was 
startled  by  an  exclamation  of  distress. 

He  waited  apprehensively  for  a  moment,  but  it  was 
not  repeated.  Such  sounds  are  common  in  a  hospital, 
and  Johns  went  on.  Moreover,  he  had  caught  the  glint 
of  an  unmistakable  head  in  the  hall  above,  and  that 
other  matter  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Miss  Merwin  started  back  guiltily  at  his  approach. 
“Please  don’t  scold  me,”  she  implored.  “It  was  so 
hot  in  there,  I  felt  that  I  must  have  the  breeze.” 

“And  it  appears  that  the  breeze  does  not  object  to 
its  confiscation,”  he  replied,  noting  how  it  played  ap¬ 
preciatively  with  the  aureole  of  her  hair  and  whipped 
the  color  in  and  out  of  the  rounded  cheeks.  But  what 
did  beauty  or  anything  else  matter  at  a  time  like  this 
— anything  but  her  and  her  danger?  It  seemed  to  him 


“have  you  ever  tried  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
soldier  going  out  to  battle?  He  may  return ;  he  may — ” 
For  a  whole  minute  the  girl  was  still — startlingly  still. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  simply. 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  telling  me.  Not  to  have 
known  would  have  been  too  cruel,  wouldn’t  it?” 

One  exultant  note  that  would  not  be  downed  throbbed 
out  of  the  chaos  of  his  misery — she  had  faced  destiny 
squarely.  He  found  himself  thanking  God  over  and 
over  for  Renshaw’s  reputation. 

The  girl,  filled  with  the  blind  desire  to  be  alone, 
turned  into  the  operating  room.  He  followed  quite  as 
blindly.  She  went  hastily  over  to  the  window  and 
pushed  back  the  blinds. 

The  garden  lay  beneath  them,  resting  softly  in  the 
shade.  A  great  acacia  tree  sent  its  aroma  up  to  them. 
There  was  the  breath  of  langorous  content  in  its  frag¬ 
rance.  “Isn’t  it  beautiful — beautiful?”  she  breathed 
ecstatically;  “I  don’t  believe  I  ever  knew  that  it  was 


“1  want  to  speak  to  you — alone.”  She  led  the  way 
to  a  vacant  room. 

“Doctor  Johns,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,”  she 
began,  the  black  eyes  fixed  compellingly,  “a  favor  that 
you  must  not  refuse.” 

He  almost  smiled  at  the  coercion  in  the  request. 
“Well — what  is  it?” 

The  Head  Nurse  had  none  of  the  graceful  diplomacy 
of  her  sex,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  if  at  no  other 
she  felt  the  lack.  “I  want  you  to  be  present  at  Miss 
Merwin 's  operation  to-morrow — as  the  assistant,  do 
you  understand?” 

Johns  stared  at  her,  a  touch  of  irritation  in  his 
surprise.  “Why,  it  has  all  been  arranged!”  he  expos¬ 
tulated.  “Craven  is  to  act  as  assistant.  Renshaw 
approves,  and  he  was  Miss  Merwin ’s  selection.” 

“Do  you  know  much  about  him?”  incisively. 

“He  is  a  well-known  physician  here.” 

“What  would  that  count,  Johns,”  the  Head  Nurse 


As  the  man  confronted  him,  the  moonlight  struck  full  on  his  face,  and  Johns  saw  that  fear  was  a  thing  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 


in  this  minute  that  all  the  boyhood  departed  suddenly 
out  of  him,  leaving  him  a  man  facing  life. 

Something  of  this  must  have  shown  in  his  face  for 
she  exclaimed  quickly:  “You  have  heard!”  Then  as 
if  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  too  intimate  under¬ 
standing  she  swept  before  him  a  sudden  wild  little 
courtesy  and  added  with  an  aching  intonation  in  that 
voice  so  singularly  sweet  that  in  the  mere  speaking  it 
made  music :  ‘ ‘  Morituri  te  sal atamus. 

“Don’t!”  he  cried  hoarsely,  every  nerve  within  him 
strangling.  For  as  she  stood  out  there  in  beautiful 
relief — alone — and  so  unbelievably  lovely,  some  cruel, 
foreboding  impulse  bade  him  look  well  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture — fasten  it  upon  the  lens  of  his  soul  lest —  His 
hand  went  uncontrollably  up  to  his  head  in  a  gesture 
of  dumb  rebellion. 

The  girl’s  face  went  white  in  an  instant.  “Ah — so 
it  is  true  what  I  just  said,”  she  faltered,  drawing  sud¬ 
denly  back  against  the  wall. 

He  fought  blindly  with  himself  for  a  moment,  strug¬ 
gling  to  shut  out  his  own  throbbing  pain  that  he  might 
think — think  clearly  what  was  his  office  in  this  matter; 
for  the  man  and  the  profession  in  him  at  the  same 
moment  made  their  demands.  The  mere  man  would 
have  shielded  her  from  this  crisis,  deceived,  too,  if 
need  be;  but  the  profession  inexorably  required  that 
she  meet  it  armed  and  awares,  in  the  open.  And  it 
bespoke  the  great  artisan  that  was  to  be  that  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  age-old  wisdom  of  the  profession  to  triumph. 

But  how  was  he  to  tell  her?  All  the  love  of  her  in 
him  cried  out  against  this  sudden  thrust  into  the  un¬ 
known.  “Allisyn,”  he  began,  with  tender  sadness, 
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beautiful  before,  and,”  dropping  into  reflection,  “it 
will  be  just  the  same — a  long  time  from  now.”  Un¬ 
consciously  the  bright  head  sank.  In  a  moment  he  had 
her  in  his  arms,  crushed  close  to  him  in  an  agony  of 
fear  and  passion. 

“I  love  you — love  you,”  he  reiterated  in  dogged 
misery,  “and  you  shall  live!  Allisyn,”  his  voice  took 
on  the  man’s  humility  in  the  presence  of  love,  “I 
haven’t  dared  to  ask  before.  You  are  so  beautiful  and 
so  beloved — too  great  a  gift  for  me.  You  shall  do  what 
you  like  with  me — my  life,  do — do  you  want  it?” 

The  girl’s  face  cleared  and  illumined.  “It  is  such  a 
great  honor,”  she  replied  almost  with  reverence. 
“Why  did  you  choose  me?” 

“Honor?”  he  caught  up  the  word  in  puzzled  surprise. 

“Yes,  don’t  you  know  what  they  say  of  you — that 
experience  alone  will  make  of  you  the  master  surgeon 
of  the  world?  Think,”  she  cried,  her  voice  ringing 
with  exultation,  “think  what  it  means — an  arbiter  of 
life  and  death,  a  director  of  destiny!  And  this,"  she 
added  softly  as  in  prayer,  “is  the  life  that  you  have 
given  to  me.  Oh,  if  God  only  lets  me  live!” 

As  each  stood  reverently  in  the  presence  of  the 
other’s  soul  they  knew  at  last  where  was  this  place 
called  Heaven.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  as  it  is 
always  for  a  moment,  that  the  curtain  of  the  sacred 
unknown  draws  apart.  The  Head  Nurse’s  voice  stirred 
them  out  of  their  dream  as  she  summoned  Johns  per¬ 
emptorily. 

She  stood  in  the  hall  awaiting  him.  He  had  never 
seen  the  Head  Nurse  pale;  but  certainly  the  habitual 
brown  of  her  face  had  faded  some  several  degrees. 


demanded  in  cold  scorn,  “in  this  land  of  proto¬ 
plastic  standards  and  adventurous  professions?  It's 
a  long,  long  way  across  the  sea,  boy.  Records 
travel  slowly,  and  certificates  misplace  themselves 
strangely.” 

Johns  "knew  only  too  well  the  truth  of  her  words. 
He  could  recall  not  one  but  numerous  instances  of  per¬ 
jury  upon  an  honorable  title. 

“That’s  all  very  true,”  he  said  finally,  “but  you 
forget,  aside  from  my  objection,  that  Miss  Merwin  is 
opposed  to  my  participation.” 

“She  need  not  know,”  this  with  quiet  significance. 
“You  can  easily  arrange  the  matter  with  Doctor  Ren¬ 
shaw.  He  is  probably  displeased  at  losing  the  regular 
assistant.  ” 

“We  have  no  right  to  deceive  Miss  Merwin,”  he 
argued;  “besides,”  turning  away,  “I’d  rather  not.” 

She  came  straight  to  the  attack.  “This  is,  as  you 
know,  a  critical  operation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  Doctor  Renshaw  have  the  best  assistant  the 
country  affords.  You  are  that  assistant,  and  you  must 
not  shirk  your  responsibility.” 

He  was  dealing  with  an  overwhelming  personality; 
and  he  yielded,  not  knowing  why  save  that  a  vague 
alarm  had  been  somehow  stirred  up  within  him. 

Renshaw  had  come  up  immediately  after  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Johns  and  Miss  Merwin  in  the  operating 
room.  He  found  his  patient  in  anything  but  the  calm 
state  necessary  to  an  operation.  The  force  of  her  un¬ 
accountably  exhilarant  mood  reacted  cheerfully  upon 
his  own.  But  when  he  had  left  her  presence  and  the 
magic  of  its  influence  had  vanished  the  pall  fell  upon 
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him,  and  its  gloom  deepened  till,  reaching  home,  he 
was  completely  enveloped. 

Was  Mrs.  Rensnaw  at  home,  he  asked  of  the  mayor- 
do  mo.  The  se flora ,  he  learned,  was  above,  dressing  for 
a  reception.  He  did  not  ascend,  but  went  instead  into 
his  library.  Drawing  some  books  from  the  shelves  he 
settled  himself  down  in  an  attempt  to  read;  but  the 
words  flitted  across  his  brain  without  leaving  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning.  “The  two  and  a  half  inch  in¬ 
cision,"  met  his  eye  for  the  hundredth  time,  “incurred 
the  least  risk  of  disaster;  but — ”  (and  this  in  italics) 
"it  is  the  method  of  skilled  experience  alone." 

The  doctor  thrust  the  book  from  him  violently. 
Didn't  he  know  all  this  —  all,  indeed,  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject '  But  how  to  make  the  technique 
of  the  mind  the  technique  of  the  fingers?  He  recalled 
one  operation  that  Johns  had  performed  away  back  in 
the  beginning.  It  was  the  boy’s  baptism  of  fire;  for 
no  one  had  dreamed  of  the  danger  that  developed  in 
an  apparently  simple  case.  He  remembered  how  this 
boy,  clinching  with  death,  had  seemed  to  the  onlookers 
veritably  to  sweat  blood  in  the  struggle.  When  it  was 
over  they — the  physicians  who  had  come  to  watch  the 
boy  under  fire,  the  nurses,  and  himself — had  drawn 
back  in  a  wordless  awe  before  this  power  so  great  that 
wrested  triumph  from  death — a  power  that  was  none 
other  than  the  mysterious  wonder  of  genius. 

Perhaps  that  was  when  it  had  commenced — this 
vague  undercurrent  of  suspicion  that  whispered  cov¬ 
ertly  what  was  the  real  force  behind  the  institution’s 
great  fame,  and  where  was  the  figurehead,  ornate, 
resplendent,  and  ineffectual.  But  it  was  only  lately 
that  he  had  begun  to  be  conscious  of  a  watchfulness, 
silent  and  stealthy,  that  was  closing  about  him,  closing 
so  inexorably  that  the  last  chance  of  clothing  himself 
in  another’s  effulgence  had  disappeared  altogether. 
The  profession  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  scorn¬ 
fully  and  contemptuously,  and  the  pride  that  was  his 
had  accepted  the  challenge. 

Yet  in  face  of  all  this  he  had  asked  Johns  to  perform 
the  operation.  And  Johns  had  refused;  there  no  longer 
remained  to  him  any  option. 

Still  as  the  dusk  deepened,  suggesting  to  his  uneasy 
mind  the  very  outer  court  of  death,  even  the  iron 
nerve  of  this  man  broke,  and  he  rose  up  with  the 
desire  of  confession  strong  upon  him. 

At  this  moment  his  wife,  attired  in  all  the  splendor 
of  evening  dress,  threw  open  the  door,  and,  catching 
the  outline  of  his  figure  in  the  dark,  exclaimed: 
“Richard,  whatever  are  you  doing  there?” 

As  he  emerged  into  the  light  an  expression  of  an¬ 
noyance  escaped  her.  “Why,  you  are  not  dressed  at 
all.  Juan  told  me  that  you  had  come  home,  and  I 
supposed  that  you  were  almost  ready.” 

“Ready  for  what?”  he  asked  with  weary  indifference. 
Her  look  of  astonishment  missed  him.  “For  the  ball 
at  Commissioner  Woodstock’s,”  she  retorted  shortly. 

“I  had  forgotten,”  he  said  absently,  “I  don’t  believe 
that  I  care  to  go.” 

His  wife  stared  at  him.  “Are  you  ill,  Richard?”  she 
demanded.  “Do  you  realize  that  we  are  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  line,  and  that  it  is  too  late  for  excuses?” 

“Go  without  me,”  he  advised.  “They  will  under¬ 
stand.  Get  one  of  your  captains  to  accompany  you.” 

“Richard,  you  must  go,”  his  wife  remonstrated.  “I 
have  particular  reasons  for  wanting  you  to  go.” 

He  glanced  up  in  quick  suspicion. 

“The  man,  Richard” — unconsciously  her  voice  low¬ 
ered  to  the  confidential — “whom  many  suspect  and  1 
know  will  go  from  here  to  the  cabinet  will  be  there — 
Galliner,  do  you  understand?  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
a  friend  of  him.  Come,”  she  cried  persuasively,  start¬ 
ing  off,  “I’ll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  get  ready.” 

“Helen!”  the  word  broke  from  him  in  a  hoarse  cry 
as  he  reached  out  and  caught  at  her  retreating  skirt, 
“come  here,”  he  commanded. 

His  wife’s  eyes  widened  in  alarm.  Perhaps  she  sur¬ 
mised  what  he  was  going  to  speak.  Intimation  and 
casual  enlightening  remarks  had  certainly  not  been 
wanting;  but  where  blindness  is  bliss  of  what  avail  to 
see?  But  before  she  could  recover  he  had  brought  his 
hand  down  upon  the  table  almost  with  violence.  “This 
thing  can’t  last!”  he  declared  with  a  face  so  driven  and 
desperate  that  her  heart  stopped  at  the  threatened 
finality  of  it  all.  “The  higher  up  you  take  us,  Helen, 
the  lower  will  be  the  fall.” 

Though  it  was  the  blow  expected  she  drew  back 
stunned.  “What  can  you  mean?”  she  gasped. 

“That  the  crisis  has  come.  I’ve  got  to  give  up. 
There’s  a  big  operation  on  for  to-morrow,  and  they 
have  me  fast  and  hard.  The  time  has  come  to  hand  in 
my  resignation.” 

“Resignation!”  broke  in  a  scream  from  his  wife; 
“are  you  mad?  You  can  not — you  shall  not  resign. 
Think  what  it  will  mean.  Are  you  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  thousand -dollar  practise,  the  stuffy  apartment, 
and  the  commonplace  people?  Oh,  Richard!” 

Renshaw  groaned.  His  wife  saw  her  advantage. 

“You  have  an  insane  idea  that  you  can’t  do  surgery,” 
she  swept  on  as  if  against  time.  “Why,  look  at  Dum- 
fress.  Three  of  his  patients  have  died  under  operation 
this  year — ” 

“I  have  never  yet  performed  a  vital  operation.  This 
one  to-morrow  is  such,”  he  broke  in. 

“Make  Johns  do  it!” 'she  argued. 

“He  won’t — he’s  in  love  with  the  girl.” 

“He  has  no  right  to  refuse,”  she  persisted  angrily. 
“My  God!  Do  you  realize  that  Johns  has  done  all 
the  operating  in  the  hospital  for  the  last  two  years?” 

“It  isn’t  true — it  isn’t  true,”  she  sobbed  hysterically. 
“Only  yesterday  they  were  discussing  you,  and  a  score 
of  women  swore  by  your  ability.” 

“Women!”  he  snorted.  “I  want  to  be  judged  by  my 
peers.” 

Then  her  opposition  collapsed,  and,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  she  pictured  between  sobs  the  life  to  which  they 
must  return,  sketching  with  repellent  realism. 

And  because  she  had  abandoned  the  defense,  seem¬ 
ingly,  he  felt  urged  to  sustain  it.  Why  after  all  might 
he  not  be  successful?  He  understood  the  technicalities. 


and  Chance  might  favor  him,  as  she  had  always  done  of 
late.  Renshaw  decided  to  make  the  plunge. 

He  was  at  the  hospital  unusually  early  Thursday 
morning.  The  fact  that  Johns  would  act  as  his  assist¬ 
ant  furnished  the  only  encouraging  incident  of  the 
morning.  The  atmosphere  of  his  well-ordered  hospital 
seemed  surcharged  with  apprehension.  The  nurses 
were  abstracted,  the  patients  were  fractious.  But  this 
man  of  indomitable  qualities  put  an  iron  grasp  upon 
himself,  and,  going  among  them,  subdued  with  a  glance, 
instilling  confidence  by  the  very  immutability  of  his 
manner. 

Johns,  too,  the  infallible  assistant,  had  to  be  prodded 
to  attention  during  their  inspection  round  together. 

Surely  there  was  something  ominous  in  this  super¬ 
human  control  of  an  ordinarily  impatient  nature. 

Entering  the  operating-room  later  to  superintend  the 
preparations,  he  encountered  the  Head  Nurse.  Attired 
in  immaculate  raiment  and  that  imperturbable  calm,  it 
would  have  appeared  that  she  was  the  prop  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Instead,  he  reflected,  as  she  fixed  him 
with  the  slow  inquiry  of  her  look,  that  he  hated  her 
more  than  ever,  that  she  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

As  he  went  hurriedly  around  making  his  inventory, 


JOSEPH  G.  CANNON 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

/""'OME  forth  and  behold  him,  the  Grand  Old  Standpatter, 
Whose  mind  is  so  fearfully  plain, 

Beside  him  all  logic  seems  mad  as  a  hatter 
And  only  the  Tariff  looks  sane. 

First  reared  on  a  farm,  with  an  old-fashioned  notion 
Of  duty  to  honor’s  last  ditch, 

He  stands  like  a  rock  in  his  simple  devotion, 

A  stanch,  honest  friend  of  the  Rich. 

When  rural  admirers  grow  genial  and  think  on 
The  Shore  Acres  cut  of  his  chin. 

They  rashly  compare  him  to  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

And  that’s  where  delusions  come  in. 

Enthusiasts  laud  him  from  belfry  to  steeple. 

Forgetting  the  truth,  as  they  must. 

That  statesmen  are  seldom  so  close  to  the  People 
As  when  they  are  hugging  some  Trust. 

So,  when  he’s  at  rest  from  Congressional  duties, 

To  greet  him  the  populace  flow : 

Strong  men  from  Frog  Centre  and  Keg  County  beauties 
And  babies  to  kiss  Uncle  Joe. 

With  togas  of  homespun  his  shoulders  they  kiver. 

Which  moves  the  avuncular  heart 

So  deeply  and  well  that  he’s  forced  to  deliver 
His  favorite  Lecture  on  Art. 

“The  High  Art,”  he  says,  “  both  enlightens  and  broadens 
Wherever  the  High  Tariff  whoops. 

1  ain’t  so  durn  stuck  on  that  feller  Saint-Gaudens, 

But  say,  1  like  Rogers’s  groups  ! 

“And  why  to  them  foreign-made  drawings  and  sketchings 
Do  free-born  Americans  smirk? 

If  Europe  feels  proud  of  her  paintings  and  etchings. 
We’re  proud  of  our  Burnt  Leather  Work!” 

Thus  high-angle  fire  at  the  ramparts  of  Beauty 
The  mouth  of  the  Cannon  doth  dart ; 

Though  Ruskin,  perhaps,  rested  art  upon  Duty, 

J.  C.  puts  a  duty  on  Art. 


the  rage  that  had  glowered,  sullen  in  subjection,  swept 
up  in  a  powerful  flame  to  the  surface— a  blind,  insen¬ 
sate,  white-heat  rage  at  the  hostility  of  his  environment. 
This  resolved  itself  finally  into  a  defiant,  desperate 
courage  that  would  balk  now  at  no  scruple. 

He  walked  alertly  at  Miss  Merwin’s  side  when  they 
carried  her  on  the  stretcher  into  the  anesthetizing 
room.  He  even  managed  to  tear  some  badinage  from 
himself  that  somehow  had  its  effect,  for  she  smiled  up 
at  him  divinely. 

“You’re  so  strong  and  composed.  I  feel  as  though  I 
were  up  for  a  stitch  in  my  finger!”  she  exclaimed  with 
a  little  laugh  that  caught  nevertheless  at  the  end. 

“That’s  really  all  it  amounts  to,”  he  responded, 
shutting  Lis  teeth  over  the  lie.  He  was  unutterably 
glad  that  she  was  brave.  Still  when  they  lifted  the  girl 
to  the  trolley  she  raised  herself  suddenly  on  her  elbow 
and  swept  the  room  with  a  last  long  look,  and  though 
the  poor  little  face  was  tense  with  control  he  could  ?ee 
into  her  eyes,  and  he  beheld  panic,  terror,  and  despair 
starting  from  them.  But  as  they  finally  settled  on  him 
they  cleared  wonderfully,  and  a  great  confidence  looked 
out  at  him. 

The  first  deadening  whiffs  of  ether  were  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  skilled  attendant.  Johns  then  entered  softly 
to  complete  the  anesthetizing.  His  face  was  so  hag¬ 
gard  and  white  that  Renshaw  stared,  openly  amazed, 
at  him  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  wretched,  dull-eyed  youth  the  keen,  clever 
professional  he  had  always  known.  He  saw  the  look 
of  slow  fright  gather  on  the  face  of  the  Head  Nurse 
as  her  eyes  took  in  Johns’s  condition. 

Again  Renshaw  was  conscious  of  that  unaccountable 
irritation  at  things.  Why  should  these  trusted  sub¬ 
ordinates  suddenly  drop  from  themselves  their  armor 
of  coolness  and  reliance?  After — something  within 
him  tripped  suddenly  at  the  word— after  it  was  over, 
they  should  be  disciplined. 

A  nod  and  a  word  from  Johns  recalled  him.  The 
patient  was  thoroughly  anesthetized.  The  nurses 
gathered  up  in  a  silent  expectant  watch.  The  moment 
for  him  to  act — and  act  alone — had  come.  The  fear¬ 
fulness  of  his  isolation  benumbed  him  for  an  instant — 
just  that  instant  that  he  took  to  summon  up  within 
him  every  force  of  which  he  was  possessed. 

The  clean  glitter  of  the  knives  acted  upon  him  as  a 
restoring  stimulus ;  they  had  shaved  upon  the  fringes 
of  life  how  often  and  how  accurately ! 

He  started  the  incision  cautiously,  purposing  to  cut 
carefully  and  precisely ;  but  as  the  uncertainty  of  his 
goal  became  more  and  more  apparent  he  saw  that  his 
one  chance  lay  in  swift  and  fearless  work.  He  was  re¬ 
motely  conscious  of  his  own  ruthlessness  as  he  sundered 
tender  tissues,  pried  through  networks  of  tiny  vessels. 

He  had  gone  quite  through,  and  the  work  of  the 
knife  was  ended.  Now  came  the  supreme  test — the 
trial  of  the  master-workman  who,  working  in  the  dark 
with  brain  at  fingers’  ends  and  guided  only  by  that 
sense  that  is  half  touch,  half  intuition,  must  lay  swift 
and  unerring  hold  of  the  treacherous  object.  For  all 
the  while  time — time  that  in  such  crises  is  counted  in 
fractions— is  registering  fatally  against  him. 

Feverishly  back  and  forth  the  living  index  of  his 
brain  traveled  while  the  veins  of  his  forehead  stood 
out  in  purple,  palpitating  chains.  Minutes  of  this  sus¬ 
pense!  Then  the  whole  room  stopped  breathing. 
Another  blind  effort,  and  those  about  him  saw  his  face 
suddenly  change  color.  From  a  tense,  perspiring  pallor 
it  waned  to  the  ashy  gray  of  terror. 

Shuddering,  he  drew  the  defeated  fingers  to  light. 
Only  an  instant  later  the  lacerated  flood-gates  unloosed 
themselves  of  a  crimson  stream  that  welled  up  omi¬ 
nously  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 

Wildly  he  cast  about  him  for  help.  They  were 
turned  to  stone — all  of  them.  Reaching  suddenly  out 
to  that  last  straw  that  remained  to  him,  he  caught 
Johns  in  a  violent  grasp.  “This  is  death,”  he  panted 
hoarsely,  “and  you  must  fight  it!” 

TT  was  late  into  the  night,  and  Johns  still  stood  over 
A  that  narrow  iron  bed,  staring  down  at  the  white 
figure  upon  it— a  figure  that  writhed  and  moaned  piti¬ 
fully  in  the  throes  of  a  great  suffering.  Over  and  again 
he  laid  his  own  aching  head  gently  against  that  other, 
speaking  to  it  soothingly  and  with  infinite  enderness. 

So  wearied  and  lacerated  by  suffering  was  he  that  for 
a  moment  he  could  only  stare  dazedly  at  the  outline  of 
a  man  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the  room.  As  he 
stepped  forward  authoritatively  the  face  took  on 
definite  and  familiar  form.  With  the  shock  of  recog¬ 
nition  every  outraged  sensibility  roused  violently  and 
clamored  for  vengeance. 

As  he  advanced  upon  the  intruder  with  face  hardened 
and  eyes  glittering  with  deadly  purpose  he  stopped, 
struck  by  the  impossibility  of  the  surroundings. 

“Leave  at  once!”  Johns’s  hands  closed  in  ominous 
knots.  “Leave — before  I  kill  you!” 

The  other,  however,  walked  straight  up  to  Johns, 
who  drew  back  bewildered  at  this  wilful  exposure  to 
his  fury.  But  as  the  man  confronted  him,  the  moon¬ 
light  struck  full  on  his  face,  and  Johns  saw  that  fear 
was  a  thing  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  man’s 
soul  was  swept  by  fire.  The  flame  of  the  devastation 
showed  in  the  unearthly  pallor  of  his  face. 

After  a  trying  silence  Renshaw  at  last  found  voice. 
“I  have  given  up  everything  here.  I  leave  to-night; 
can’t  you  understand?  But  I  couldn’t  go  until  I  had 
found  out.  Answer  me,”  his  voice,  raised  to  the  old 
peremptory  tone,  died  down  suddenly  to  pitiful,  breath¬ 
less  suspense,  “answer  me — will  she  live?” 

For  a  minute  Johns  was  mute  while  the  man  before 
him  stood  with  clinched,  quivering  hands— breathless 
and  waiting.  Then  slowly  the  young  surgeon’s  eyes 
traveled  from  the  face  in  front  of  him  to  the  figure  on 
the  bed  and  there  rested. 

“She  will  live,”  he  answered. 

Renshaw  moved  softly  to  the  bed  and  paused  above 
it  for  several  tense  moments,  then  squaring  his  shoul¬ 
ders  with  some  sudden  resolve,  he  walked  out  into  the 
darkness. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

AN  AREA  FOUR  TIMES  AS  LARGE  AS  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  WITH  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 
WORTH  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  NOW  BEING  SCRAMBLED  FOR  UNDER  MISFIT  LAND  LAWS 


By  the  Hon.  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS,  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada 


I  AM  requested  by  Collier’s  to  state  the  conditions 
of  the  present  "controversy  regarding  the  public 
lands.  The  statement  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
The  public  domain,  outside  of  Alaska,  including  the 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Gads¬ 
den  Purchases,  has  been  reduced  from  about  1,500, - 
000,000  acres  to  less  than  500,000,000  acres.  It  is  now 
mainly  located  in  thirteen  States  and  three  Territories 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  So  large  was  the  public 
domain  that  in  the  past  the  Government  has  been 
prodigal  in  its  administration.  Enormous  grants  of 
agricultural,  swamp,  and  timber  land  have  been  made 
to  the  States,  to  educational  institutions,  and  to  great 
railroad  corporations,  in  the  main  without  restriction, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  aggregation  of  large  areas 
of  these  lands  in  the  hands  of  great  syndicates  and  cor¬ 
porations  which  have  endeavored,  and  are  still  endeavor¬ 
ing,  to  monopolize  production  in  various  lines.  These 
large  concentrations  have  taken  place  in 
coal  and  iron  lands,  in  timber  lands,  and  in 
cattle  ranges. 

The  laws  regarding  the  entry  of  these 
lands  are  scattered  over  very  many  years 
and  are  very  numerous.  They  relate  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  entry  of  homesteads  by  set¬ 
tlers  and  the  entry  of  desert,  timber,  coal, 
and  other  mineral  lands.  The  purpose  of 
Congress  throughout,  as  expressed  in  all 
these  acts,  except  those  making  large  grants 
to  railroad  corporations,  States,  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  has  been  to  prevent  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  to  preserve  the  agricultural  lands 
for  homeseekers  in  such  sized  farms  as  would 
support  a  family.  A  similar  purpose  has 
been  manifest  regarding  the  desert  lands, 
for,  while  the  area  of  land  included  in  a 
single  entry  is  larger  than  that  provided 
for  by  the  homestead  law,  cultivation  and 
residence  are  required  to  be  established 
before  patent  can  issue. 

Laws  Meant  for  the  Small  Settler 


AS  to  the  entry  of  timber,  coal,  and  min¬ 
eral  lands  generally,  the  purpose  has 
been  to  allow  an  individual  to  locate  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  acres  for  himself  and  not 
for  another,  and  the  provisions  indicate  the 
purpose  of  Congress  not  to  promote  land 
speculation  or  land  monopoly,  but  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  in  the  development  of  the  W est. 

These  laws,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  precious  metals,  have  not 
had  in  view  the  utilization  of  the  power  of 
association  and  combination  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  recent  a  feature  of  economic  life. 
Many  of  them  were  framed  many  years  ago, 
and  are  now  ill  adapted  to  the  economic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  West.  The  result  is  that 
they  have  been  in  many  cases  evaded,  be¬ 
cause  evasion  was  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  such  requirements.  In  other  cases 
efforts  have  been  made  by  great  syndicates 
and  combinations  to  secure  through  the  aid 
of  individuals,  entitled  to  make  entry,  large 
areas  of  coal  and  timber  land  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  monopolistic  holdings  promo¬ 
tive  of  oppression  and  extortion. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Land  Office,  through 
officers  in  charge,  have  been  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  amend¬ 
ing  these  laws,  insisting  upon  it  that  they 
were  being  made  the  medium  of  fraud 
and  evasion  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  the  acts. 


development  of  irrigation  involved  the  control  of  the 
watersheds  of  the  great  streams  and  their  tributaries 
regardless  of  State  lines  and  that  such  control  should 
be  exercised  by  the  national  Government.  After  years 
of  agitation  this  question  was  settled  in  favor  of 
national  irrigation  by  a  very  wise  and  beneficent  act 
which  carefully  guards  against  land  monopoly.  But 
the  Reclamation  act  will  only  apply  to  about  fifty  or  a 
hundred  million  acres  of  land  out  of  the  five  hundred 
million  acres  still  belonging  to  the  nation. 

There  is  hardly  a  Senator  or  Representative  from  the 
public  land  States  who  will  not  admit  that  the  present 
laws  are  misfit  laws,  and  that  they  require  change,  but 
a  great  variance  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  the  change  shall  be,  and  it  has  been  impossible  thus 
far  to  unite  the  sentiment  of  Western  Senators  and 
Representatives  upon  this  subject.  During  this  time 
various  bills  tending  to  the  reform  of  the  land  laws 


A  LAND-GRABBER’S  “HOME” 

To  comply  with  the  law,  the  claimant  must  have  lived  in  this  “  house,”  with  his  family  for  5  years 


U  J-  -  - 

The  difficulties  in  legislation  are  these:  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  States  outside  of  the  public  land  States 
take  but  little  interest  in  land  legislation.  The  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  and  House  are 
largely  composed  of  men  from  the  public  land  States. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  necessarily  move 
upon  these  questions  only  when  the  public  opinion  of 
their  States  demands  it,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  the  public  opinion  of  the  public  land 
States  is.  In  some  of  them  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  regarding  the  public  lands  have  developed  a 
powerful  class  of  men  who  are  interested  in  beating  all 
reform.  They  resent  the  suggestion  of  change  lest  the 
change  be  so  radical  as  to  imperil  their  interests. 

There  are  also  many  varying  views  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  these  lands."  Many  a  e  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  transfer  from  the  United  States,  which  pays 
no  taxes,  to  individual  proprietors,  who  do  pay  taxes, 
and  they  feel  that  there  is  a  better  chance  for  State 
development  under  individual  than  under  national 
ownership.  They  are,  therefore,  averse  to  a  policy 
which  ties  up  these  lands  for  the  distant  future.  Many 
dread  the  control  of  the  theorist,  the  scientist,  or  the 
visionary,  in  what  they  regard  as  practical  matters. 

For  a  long  time  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  for  the 
United  States  to  turn  over  to  the  various  States  the 
lands  within  their  boundaries,  leaving  their  disposal 
and  administration  to  local  authorities.  This  view 
gradually  yielded  to  the  reasoning  that  the  proper 


have  been  introduced  by  Senators  and  Members 
regarding  forest  reservations,  the  sale  of  timber  and 
stumpage  instead  of  timber  lands,  the  repeal  of  the 
commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  act,  which  it  is 
claimed  has  enabled  fictitious  settlers,  after  a  short 
residence,  to  transfer  their  holdings  to  speculating 
syndicates ;  also  bills  for  the  reservation  of  the  coal 
and  the  sale  only  of  the  surface  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  the  coal  being  leased  by  the  Government  on 
royalty.  Some  of  these  reform  bills  have  been  reported 
by  committees,  but  owing  to  opposition  have  failed  of 
passage. 


The  President  on  Guard 

[EANWHILE  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have,  so  far  as  their  executive  acts 
could  accomplish  it,  sought  to  preserve  the  public  do¬ 
main  from  absorption  for  unworthy  purposes.  Great 
forest  reservations  have  been  made.  Some  of  these 
have  doubtless  paralyzed  the  activities  of  certain  re¬ 
gions  and  have  aroused  protest.  Recently  great  coal 
reservations  have  been  made,  and  such  reservations 
provoke  an  outcry  from  many  who  feel  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  West  is  being  checked  by  wholesale 
withdrawals  of  public  lands. 

With  the  view  to  securing  a  definite  inquiry  and 
report  upon  all  these  conflicting  matters  the  President 
appointed  a  Public  Land  Commission,  consisting  of 


Governor  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office;  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester; 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
They  have  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  have  made  their  report  in  which  they  declare 
that  the  present  laws  are  not  suited  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  remaining  public  domain;  that  its  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  are  unknown  and  that  careful 
examination  and  classification  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  land  should  be  withheld  until  such  ascertain¬ 
ment  can  be  made;  that  the  timber  and  stone  act 
should  be  repealed ;  that  the  sale  of  timber  from  public 
lands  should  be  authorized ;  that  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  act  is  found  to  work  badly, 
and  that  three  years’  actual  residence  should  be  re¬ 
quired  before  commutation;  that  the  desert  land  law 
leads  in  many  cases  to  land  monopoly ;  that  the  area  of 
entry  should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  that  actual  residence  for  not  less 
than  two  years  and  the  actual  production 
of  a  valuable  crop  on  one-fourth  of  the  area 
and  proof  of  an  adequate  water  supply  should 
be  required ;  that  no  rigid  system  should  be 
adopted  for  the  grazing  lands,  but  that  the 
President  should  be  given  authority  to  set 
aside  grazing  districts,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  given  authority  to  classify 
and  appraise  the  grazing  value  of  the  lands 
in  these  districts,  and  to  appoint  such  officers 
as  the  care  of  each  district  may  require,  and 
to  charge  and  collect  a  moderate  fee  for 
grazing  permits  and  to  make  and  apply 
proper  regulations  to  each  district,  with 
the  special  object  of  bringing  about  the  larg¬ 
est  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  by 
actual  settlers  and  homeseekers.  The  Com¬ 
mission  states  that  the  fundamental  fact 
which  characterizes  the  situation  under  the 
present  public  land  laws  is  this:  That  the 
number  of  patents  issued  is  increasing  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  new 
homes. 

The  Settler’s  Hardships 

'T'HIS  report  was  filed  two  years  ago,  and 
no  action  upon  it  has  been  taken  as  yet 
by  Congress,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
partial  action  in  unimportant  matters. 

The  situation  then  is  this:  The  executive 
department  knows  what  it  wants;  the  legis¬ 
lative  department  does  not  know  what  it 
wants.  The  President  deems  it  his  duty,  as 
Chief  Executive,  to  preserve  the  public  do¬ 
main  from  spoliation.  He  has,  therefore, 
recently  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  not  to  issue  any  patent,  except  in 
certain  specified  cases,  until  examination  on 
the  ground  is  made  by  a  special  agent  of  the 
Interior  Department.  There  are  now  three 
hundred  thousand  entries  pending.  Final 
proof  has  been  made  in  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  cases,  and  under  the  law  the  en- 
trymen  are  entitled  to  patents.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
that  the  President  in  making  this  order  is 
violating  the  law;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  insists  that  in  making  the  order 
he  is  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  law.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of 
special  agents  sufficient  to  investigate  the 
cases  pending  will  require  an  expenditure  of 
$500,000.  Objection  is  made  by  many,  not 
only  to  this  expenditure,  but  to  the  creation 
■  of  a  bureaucracy  consisting  of  scientists, 
theorists,  and  visionaries  who  will  tie  up 
Western  development. 

The  deadlock  is  a  serious  one.  It  can  only  be 
broken,  provided  the  President  remains  firm,  by  the 
immediate  action  of  Congress,  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  the  united  action  of  Western  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
be  secured  before  Congress  adjourns,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  in  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  Senate  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  Western 
Senators  and  Representatives  upon  the  subject. 

Individually,  I  believe,  with  some  modifications, 
in  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Lands  Com¬ 
mission,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  regarding  coal  lands.  There  is  hardly  a  Member 
or  Senator  from  the  West  who  does  not  believe  in 
some  of  the  recommendations.  There  is  hardly  a 
Senator  or  Member  from  the  West  who  does  not  admit, 
that  the  present  laws  are  misfit  laws  and  should  be 
changed. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  for  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  up  its  one  mind  than  it  is  for  Congress 
to  unite  its  four  or  five  hundred  minds,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  will  in  the  main  follow  the  united  judg¬ 
ment  r«f  Western  Senators  and  Representatives  upon 
this  subject.  The  consequences  are  too  serious  to  per¬ 
mit  pride  of  opinion  to  prevent  conference  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  departments  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  harmonious  action 
will  be  taken  before  the  4th  of  March. 


Collier’s  for  March  2  1907 


THE  PEOPLE’S  HERITAGE 

HARRIED  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  States  in  which  land-grabbing  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  industry,  President  Roosevelt  turned  upon 
his  persecutors  in  a  special  message.  He  first  laid 
down  the  principle  that  “from  henceforth  the  nation 
should  retain  its  title  to  its  fuel  resources  and  its 
right  to  supervise  their  development  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  a  whole.’’  Such  a  system,  he  showed, 
was  by  no  means  an  untried  policy.  Coal  had  been 
mined  under  Government  leases  in  Australia  for 
fifteen  years,  with  such  success  that  Australian  coal 
and  coke  were  being  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
both  Americas.  Great  Britain  was  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  coal-producing  European  country  in  which  coal 
mines  were  not  leased  from  the  Government,  and 
there  a  private  leasing  system  prevailed,  with  the 
surface  culture  and  the  mining  operations  conducted 
independently  of  each  other.  Nova  Scotia,  British 
Columbia,  India,  and  other  British  dependencies  had 
adopted  the  Government  leasing  policy  with  success. 

The  President  holds  that  “mineral  fuels,  like  the 
forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be  treated  as 
public  utilities,”  as  they  are  abroad.  “Let  us  not 
do,”  he  urges,  “what  the  next  generation  can  not 
undo.  We  have  a  right  to  the  proper  use  of  both 
the  forests  and  the  fuel  during  our  lifetime,  but  we 
should  not  dispose  of  the  birthright  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  ...  To  secure  cheapness  of  timber  and  fuel 
for  the  moment  at  the  cost  of  ruin  to  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  would  surely  be  a  suicidal  policy.” 

According  to  President  Roosevelt’s  computation 
half  of  the  total  area  of  high-grade  coals  in  the 
West  has  passed  under  private  control.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  lignites,  about  thirty  million  acres  of  coal¬ 
bearing  lands  have  been  lost  to  the  public.  If  the 
remainder  be  saved  “there  will  be  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  determine,  in  the  near  future,  which  of  the 
two  systems  .  .  .  will  best  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  thus  promote  the  permanent  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  West.” 

The  life  of  our  coal  fields  has  often  been  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  a  stationary  consumption 
at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  date  of  the  estimate. 

1  he  President  shows  that  all  such  estimates  of  the 
time  it  would  take  to  exhaust  our  “inexhaustible 
resources  must  be  recast,  because  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  stationary,  consumption  is  increasing  at  an 
appalling  rate.  “The  amount  of  coal  used  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  is  practically  equal 
to  that  used  during  the  preceding  fifty  years  of  its 
history,  and  during  each  decade  of  this  period  the 
coal  used  was  practically  equal  to  the  sum  of  that 
used  during  all  the  preceding  decades.” 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  Administration’s  policy 
of  investigating  the  honesty  of  land  entries  before 
issuing  patents  have  made  the  absurd  assertion  that 
not  one  per  cent  of  the  entries  are  fraudulent.  The 
message  cites  the  results  of  a  few  typical  examina¬ 
tions.  Of  1,159  desert  land  entries  examined  in 
hree  months  of  1906,  41  per  cent  were  reported  un¬ 
favorably.  Of  one  batch  of  900  homestead  entries  46 
tier  cent,  and  of  another  batch  of  no,  67.3  per  cent, 
net  with  unfavorable  reports.  Taking  these  cases 
ogether,  nearly  2,300  in  all,  it  appears  that  “in  over 
lalf  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with,  the  failure 
)eing  in  each  case  on  some  essential  feature,  and  in 
mry  many  cases  showing  deliberate  fraud.”  There 
vere  other  cases  much  worse  than  these,  as  where 
me  man  with  fourteen  associates  tried  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  in  California, 
ncluding  much  of  the  finest  timber  land  in  the 
egion,  by  filing  placer  claims  upon  it.  “The  earnest 
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wish  of  the  Administration,”  the  President  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  to  discontinue  the  advertisement  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  public  land  system; 
but  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  putting  a 
stop  to  the  fraud  itself.” 

The  President’s  message  came  just  in  time  to  head 
off  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  from  re¬ 
porting  a  bill  designed  to  turn  over  the  coal  lands 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  corporations.  This  was 
humorously  called  a  “compromise  measure.”  Upon 
reading  the  message  the  committee  hastily  altered 
its  bill  to  provide  nominally  for  a  leasing  system. 
But  the  plan  it  proposed  was  a  mere  burlesque  on 
the  President’s  recommendations.  It  proposed  to 
lease  coal  lands  at  a  maximum  royalty  of  two  cents 
per  ton,  and  no  lands  not  actually  under  lease  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  entry.  Of  course  such  a  law 
as  this  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  no  legislation 
at  all. 

CANADA’S  SHORT  CUT 

NOW  that  some  fast  steamers  are  running  on 
the  Canadian  transatlantic  route  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  route  for  quick  travel,  long  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  slowness  of  the  ships  in  the  service, 
are  becoming  manifest.  On  February  16  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  steamer  Empress  of  Britain  reached 
Liverpool  three  hours  ahead  of  the  Cunarder  Luca- 
nia,  which  had  left  New  York  sixteen  hours  before 
the  Empress  of  Britain  left  Halifax.  The  Empress 
beat  the  Cunarder  by  nineteen  hours.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  pushing 
the  scheme  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  The  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railroad  has 
a  franchise  for  the  construction  of  such  a  tunnel, 
with  connecting  rail  lines,  and  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  is  to  contribute  a  subsidy  of  $75,000 
a  year  to  the  enterprise.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
hole,  which  would  be  only  ten  miles  long,  can  be 
bored  for  $6,000,000.  When  this  is  finished,  with 
trains  running  to  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
there  will  be  only  an  ocean  ferry  of  1,800  miles, 
which  could  be  spanned  by  a  fast  steamer  in  three 
days — hardly  time  enough  to  allow  a  passenger  to 
become  thoroughly  seasick.  Even  including  the  rail 
journey  from  New  York  this  would  be  shorter  than 
the  all-water  route. 


A  TIMELY  WARNING 

THn,  New  ^  ork  Central  s  suburban  electric  sys¬ 
tem  received  a  baptism  of  blood  on  the  evening 
of  February  16,  when  four  cars  of  one  of  the 
new  motor  trains  left  the  track  and  were  dragged  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  killing  twenty-one  persons  and 
wounding  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  train  took 
a  curve  at  an  excessive  speed.  Either  because  the 
enormously  heavy  electric  engines,  two  of  which 
were  coupled  together,  were  too  much  for  the  track, 
or  because  the  curve  was  not  properly  banked  for 
such  high  speed,  the  cars  were  whirled  off  the  rails. 

The  American  people  have  become  hardened,  or 
at  least  accustomed,  to  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  railroad  slaughter,  but  this  massacre,  with 
cars  dragged  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  their  sides, 
grinding  passengers’  faces  into  the  cinders  and  strew¬ 
ing  the  track  with  bits  of  dismembered  humanity, 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible  by  offering 
a  new  form  of  terror.  But  there  is  worse  yet  to 
come  unless  the  lesson  of  this  ghastly  event  be 
learned  in  time.  There  was  one  thing  lacking  to 
make  the  Bronx  Park  cup  of  horrors  overflow.  The 
hundreds  imprisoned  in  the  wreck  were  not  burnt 
alive  or  tortured  to  death  by  the  electric  current 
from  the  third  rail.  But  that  will  come. 

The  electrification  of  railroad  terminals,  begun 
in  New  York,  is  not  going  to  stop  there.  Before 
many  years  the  suburban  traffic  of  every  great  city 
in  the  country  will  be  handled  by  electricity,  and 
the  through  trains  will  be  hauled  by  electric  motors 
within  the  urban  zones,  if  not  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  lines.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  settle  the 
question  now,  before  this  process  goes  any  further, 
whether  the  electric  system  adopted  shall  be  reason¬ 
ably  safe  or  one  that  holds  over  every  trainload  of 
passengers  the  menace  of  torture,  mutilation,  and 
death.  The  New  York  Central  has  adopted  the 
system  of  a  live  third  rail,  with  a  wooden  cover  to 
protect  it  from  the  touch  of  a  casual  foot.  Pre¬ 
sumably  this  system  has  been  chosen  because  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  market.  It  is  also  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  more  dangerous  even  than  an  overhead 
wire.  All  that  is  needed  to  transform  the  third  rail 
into  a  flaming  sword  of  slaughter  is  a  broken  wheel 
or  some  other  little  accident  that  will  rip  off  the 
boards  and  bring  the  naked  conductor  into  contact 
with  the  woodwork  of  a  car.  In  the  Bronx  Park- 
disaster  this  culminating  horror  was  missed  by  the 
narrowest  possible  margin.  It  is  bound  to  come 
often  hereafter  if  the  use  of  the  charged  third  rail 
is  permitted. 

There  are  devices  by  which  the  third  rail  is  divided 
into  sections,  each  of  which  is  dead  until  two  are 
connected  by  a  car  passing  over  them.  No  single 
contact  on  such  a  rail  can  give  a  shock.  Why  some 
such  system  was  not  adopted  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  is  not  known.  Presumably  it  would  have  been 
a  little  more  expensive,  although  the  difference  could 
hardly  equal  the  millions  the  company  will  have  to 
pay  in  damages  for  the  disasters  that  are  bound  to 
come  at  frequent  intervals  as  long  as  it  retains  its 
present  crude  and  deadly  apparatus.  It  would  seem 
as  if  mere  enlightened  self-interest,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  political  economists  is  a  sure  guaranty 
of  the  public  welfare,  should  teach  a  corporation  that 
a  cheap  electrical  equipment  is  the  most  expensive 
luxury  it  can  indulge  in,  but  if  not,  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  lesson  rests  upon  the  public  authori¬ 
ties.  1  he  prosecution  of  a  murderer  is  important, 
but  the  ordinary  citizen  who  behaves  himself  is  in 
little  danger  of  being  shot.  But  no  man’s  life  is 
safe,  no  woman  knows  in  the  morning  that  she  will 
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For  Coffee  Pleasures 

WITHOUT 


Coffee  Penalties 


DRINK 


neipp 
Malt 
Coffee 


Nourishes  Like  Meat 


As  delicious  as  any  coffee  made  from  the  coffee 
bean:  yet  highly  beneficial  to  the  health  instead 
of  harmful. 


We  have  over  20,000  testimonials.  Read  one! 


I  was  for  some  years  a  sufferer  from  nervous  head¬ 
aches  and  dyspepsia.  Medicine  did  me  no  good.  I 
began  the  use  of  Kneipp  Malt  Coffee  and  found  it  ex¬ 
cellent  indeed.  My  headaches  and  dyspepsia  have 
entirely  left  me  and  my  general  health  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  years,  and  that  without  taking  any 
nauseous  medicines  which  only  poison  one’s  system 
and  do  no  good.  LENA  BOETTCHER. 

20  Howell  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


TRY  IT  AND  LEARN  WHY ! 


FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

will  be  sent  upon  request 


Kneipp  Malt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  9,  78  Hudson  St.,  New  York 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents 


No.  10.  Single 
Collar  and  Hame 
Harness  for  Bug¬ 
gy,  Stanhope  or 
Surrey.  Price 
complete  with 
Nickel  or  Imita¬ 
tion  Rubber  Trim¬ 
mings,  $15.60. 
As  good  as  sella 
for  $5  to  $6  more. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out 
nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality 
and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 


selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
make  200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  313.  Canon v  Top  Surrey  with  Automobile  Style  Seats. 
I  rice  complete,  $73.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 
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Diamond  Fast  Color  Eyelets 


/  are  made  with  tops  of  solid  color.  Whether  in  black 

or  colors,  they  retain  their  bright  new  appearance  throughout  the 
wear  of  the  shoe.  They  simply 


Can’t  Wear  “BRASSY" 


and  nothing  so  cheapens  a  shoe  as  a  “  brassy  ”  eyelet.  There  is  a  sure  way  j 
fo  distinguish  Fast  Color  Eyelets  from  all  others  which  look  like  them  when / 
new,  but  are  totally  unlike  them  in  wear.  It  is  the  little  Diamond  <4^^  trade-  * 
mark  which  is  slightly  raised  on  the  surface  of  each  eyelet . 

You  will  have  to  look  closely  to  find  it  but  it  is  surely 
there  if  the  eyelet  Is  genuine  Fast  Color,  for  they  al¬ 
ways  have  it  and  it  can  never  be  found  on  any  imi¬ 
tation.  Just  keep  this  fact  in  mind 

when  you  purchase  shoes  and  _  _ 

LOOK  FOR  THE  DIAMOND  "  |§  1  ||  W*Se 

UNITED  FAST  COLOR  Ef  ft  S  MJ  Bwlkht  I 

EYELET  CO.  wS  I  iS M  «nd 


Boston,  Mass. 


Write  Me 


*•  A  Postal 

for  a  Price 


Sav — Quote  me  prices  on  your  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  That’s  all  you  need 
to  do.  I  will  send  you  free  my  big  1907 
:3 Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book.  It  is 
if  bigger  and  better  this  year  than 
f  ever  before,  find  contains  photo- 
f  graphs  of  over  125  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  —  also  photographs  of  a 
full  line  high-grade  Harness.  I  will 
quote  you  direct  prices  from  my  fac¬ 
tory  which  will  save  you  from  30$  to 
50$  on  High-Grade  Split  Hickory 
Buggies. 


I  Sell  Direct  to  You  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
This  is  my  1907  Split  Hickory  Rubber  Tired  Runabout. 
Has  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other  Runabout 
on  the  market— 40$  more.  All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
are  made  to  order,  giving  you  choice  of  finish  and 
other  options.  Write  me  a  postal 
today.  Now,  while  you 
think  about  it. 


Addreaa  me  personally. 

H.  C.  PHELPS 
Pres.  The 
Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station  274 
Cincinnati,  O. 


\Qjd$r\jd\5lrtSL/ 

3  oJou/va^.  • 


Lengthens 
the  LIFE  of 
your  CAR 


Witherbee  Battery 


lengthens  the  life  of  your  car.  It  makes  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  its  purchase  price 
more  of  an  investment;  spreads  it  over  a  much 
longer  term  of  usefulness. 

IMPERFECT  ignition  ruins  a  car  quickly.  It 
racks  the  engine  frightfully;  impairs  the  work¬ 
ing  of  all  the  delicately  adjusted  parts  and  adds 
fully  75  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

THE  WITHERBEE  BATTERY  provides  the 
A  niilv  nerfect  ignition  It  will  make  a  HK2.000 


only  perfect  ignition.  It  will  make 
car  give  more  actual  road  value  than  many 
an  $8,000  car  which  has  imperfect  ignition. 


A  CAR  IS  NO  BETTER  THAN  ITS  IGNITION 


<L 


Booklet  No.  6  contains  valuable  ignition  in¬ 
formation.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 


THE 


HOME 


STUDY 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
School  or  Col  lege  course.  One-hulf  the  work 
for  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEARN  Mount  Birds 


WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 
Main  Office:  541  West  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches :  Chicago,  1429  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit,  260  Jefferson  Ave.  Baltimore,  510  Continental  Bldg. 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 


full 

infor¬ 

mation 


starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
bntteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
NOTSINGEIt  DEVICE  9IFG.C0. 
22  itluln  Si  .  Pond  lei  on  I  ml..  I  .S.  A. 


by  mail  to 


and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Mon,  Women 
and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your  own  home 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  tuition  fee.  Save 
your  fine  specimens.  Decorate  home  and  den. 
Highly  profitable  business  or  side  line.  Fine  cata¬ 
log  and  taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  today. 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy.  3  T  St..  Oinalm,  Nob. 


RAISE  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 


Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  with  convincing  testimonials  from  some  of 
the  20,000  progressive  farmers  who  have  had  won¬ 
derful  results  from  this  perfect  milk  substitute. 
Write  for  booklet — it’s  FREE. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  Waukegan,  Ill. 


not  be  widowed  before  night,  no  child  in  a  sheltered  home  has  any  security 
against  being  rendered  fatherless  and  motherless  at  a  blow,  as  long  as  a  rail¬ 
road  is  allowed  to  balance  the  lives  of  its  passengers  against  a  difference  of 
a  few  dollars  in  the  cost  of  its  equipment. 


A  JAPANESE  COMPROMISE 


Coolie  labor  to  be  kept  out  and  Japanese  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  admitted  to  San  Francisco’s  schools 


:t 


ONE  difficulty  at  Washington  has  been  made  to  solve  another.  All  through 
the  session  of  Congress  the  Immigration  hill  had  been  hanging  fire.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  seemed  hopelessly  deadlocked.  Then  came 
the  Japanese  trouble.  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  Board  of  Education  came  on 
and  talked  things  over  with  President  Roosevelt.  It  occurred  to  the  President 
that  the  Immigration  bill  offered  a  means  of  settling  the  question  of  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Japanese  coolies.  The  conferees  suddenly  compromised  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  a  bill  emerged  dealing  with  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  general  provisions  somewhat  strengthened  the  existing  immigra¬ 
tion  laws.  The  two-dollar  head  tax  was  doubled,  with  an  exemption  for 
aliens  who  had  lived  at  least  a  year  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or 
Mexico  before  entering  the  United  States.  The  precautions  against  contract 
labor  were  made  more  rigid,  to  the  discontent  of  many  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  feared  that  the  “South  Carolina”  plan  of  encouraging 
immigration  to  the  South  by  the  joint  action  of  States  and  corporations  would 
be  hampered.  A  commission  was  created  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of 
immigration,  and  report  to  Congress.  The  House  receded  from  its  demand 
for  an  educational  qualification  for  immigrants,  and  also  from  its  proposition 
to  relax  the  rigors  of  the  law  in  favor  of  refugees  from  political  or  religious 
persecution. 

The  part  relied  upon  to  solve  the  Japanese  puzzle  was  a  clause  providing: 
“That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by 
any  foreign  government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the 
United  States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come 
to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
conditions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the 
country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  such  other  country,  or  from  such  insular  possessions  or  from  the 
Canal  Zone.” 

The  point  of  this  is  that  Japan  does  not  permit  her  laborers  to  emigrate 
without  passports.  If  she  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  checking  coolie 
immigration,  as  the  President  understands  she  is,  she  can  refuse  to  issue  pass¬ 
ports  to  laborers  coming  to  the  United  States.  Then,  under  this  clause,  our 
Government  can  stop  the  migration  of  Japanese  laborers  from  Hawaii,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  States,  and  so  the  whole  current  can  be 
checked.  Finally,  the  arrangement  can  be  confirmed  at  leisure  by  a  treaty. 

Fixed  by  the  glittering  Presidential  eye,  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  party 
found  this  arrangement  extremely  satisfactory.  They  were  willing  in  return 
to  concede  the  minor  point  of  the  admission  of  young  Japanese  children  to 
the  ordinary  schools.  The  plan  adopted,  as  explained  by  Mayor  Schmitz  and 
approved  by  the  President,  is  that  the  resolution  specifically  segregating  Japa¬ 
nese  children  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  children  of  all  alien  races 
who  are  deficient  in  the  English  language  to  be  enrolled  in  special  schools. 
Alien  children  over  the  ages  of  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen  are  not  to  be  enrolled  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  respectively.  The  news  of  the  agreement 
created  some  discontent  in  Japan,  where  the  fire-eaters  insisted  that  honor 
required  the  school  question  to  be  settled  without  any  regard  to  the  subject 
of  immigration,  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  anti-Japanese  agitators 
warned  Mayor  Schmitz  that  if  he  made  any  concessions  at  all  to  Japan  he 
might  as  well  never  come  home. 


MORE  TARIFF  DISCONTENT 


Massachusetts  follows  Kansas  in  a  demand  for 
revision,  and  Wisconsin  is  headed  the  same  way 


rjr^HE  Legislatures  of  Republican  States,  East  and  West,  continue  to  annoy 


Congress  with  demands  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  emphatic 
memorial  from  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  been  followed  by  one  not 
less  emphatic  prepared  by  Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts  and  signed  by 
221  out  of  the  280  members  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  ancient 
Commonwealth.  The  signers  included  34  of  the  40  State  Senators  and  187 
of  the  240  members  of  the  House.  Not  only  did  all  but  10  of  the  77  Demo¬ 
crats  sign,  but  three-fourths  of  the  Republicans — 154  out  of  203— followed 
the  lead  of  the  Republican  Governor  in  the  same  direction.  The  memorial 
took  the  ground  that  “tariff  laws  should  be  changed  as  conditions  change.” 
It  approved  the  idea  of  maximum  and  minimum  schedules  “to  be  applied 
without  the  intervention  of  treaties,  but  otherwise  following  the  general 
precedent  of  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  McKinley  tariff  in  favor  of  such 
countries  as  will  make  concessions  to  us.”  It  favored  the  creation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  Tariff  Commission,  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  in  all,  cases  0 
tariff  revision  the  test  should  be,  not  “Is  such  a  duty  demanded?  but  ,  s 
such  a  duty  needed  ?”  Finally,  it  urged  the  President  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  in  case  time  should  not  permit  action  during  the  regular  session. 

Immediate  tariff  revision  appears  to  be  as  popular  in  \\  isconsin  as  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  add  Kansas.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  it  has  met  with  almost 
universal  acceptance  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  been 
approved  not  only  by  Senator  La  Follette,  whose  record  as  a  reformer  makes 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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itch  a  position  natural,  but  even  by  such  a  devout  worshiper  of  things  as  they 
re  as  Senator  Spooner.  There  are  four  Republicans  to  one  Democrat  in  the 
Cansas  Legislature,  three  to  one  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
our  to  one  in  that  of  Wisconsin.  Appeals  from  such  bodies,  spread  over 
alf  the  width  of  the  United  States,  must  command  respectful  attention  even 
rom  a  standpat  Congress. 


HOME  RULE  REVIVING 


If  not  an  Irish  Parliament  on  College  Green,  at  least 
an  Irish  Council  proposed  by  the  Liberal  Government 


1"  OME  RULE  for  Ireland,  apparently  dead  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
fX  has  begun  again  to  show  stirrings  of  life.  When  the  new  session  of 
Parliament  opened  on  February  12  the  King’s  speech  foreshadowed 
ome  action  in  this  direction.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
peech  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  said  that  both  he  and  the 
’remier  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  Home  Rule  was  the  only  solution  satis- 
actory  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  In  accordance  with  this 
itimation  he  gave  notice  a  little  later  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  “to 
stablish  an  Irish  Council,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith.” 

An  Irish  Council  is  of  course  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  Irish  Parlia- 
lent  of  Grattan’s  time,  or  even  of  the  Gladstone  Home  Rule  bills.  There  is 
a  be  no  possibility  in  this  case  of  a  clash  of  authority  between  the  Legislature 
t  Dublin  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  new  Council  is  to  be  of  strictly 
mited  powers.  Its  membership  is  to  be  partly  appointive,  although  the  elec- 
ve  members  are  to  form  a  majority.  It  is  to  be  both  an  administrative  and 
legislative  body,  but  with  larger  powers  in  the  former  direction  than  in  the 
itter.  But  cramped  as  the  Council  is  to  be  it  offers  the  Irish  people  the  first 
rgan  of  national  life  they  have  had  for  over  a  century. 

Naturally  even  such  an  instalment  of  Home  Rule  as  this  will  be  bitterly 
pposed.  The  Government  can  hardly  say  that  it  has  a  popular  mandate  to 
ass  such  a  measure,  for  the  subject  was  carefully  avoided  during  the  electoral 
impaign.  But  if  the  House  of  Lords,  taking  courage  from  this  fact,  throws 
ut  the  bill,  one  more  item  will  be  added  to  the  account  upon  which  the 
.overnment  expects  to  challenge  the  Lords  before  the  country. 


ANOTHER  GUESS  ALLOWED 

V  passing  the  Criminal  Appeals  bill  the  Senate  gives  the 
overnment  a  chance  to  escape  freak  court  decisions 

\FTER  a  stormy  course  in  which  its  fate  was  long  in  doubt,  the  bill  giving 
”V  the  Government  the  right  to  appeal  in  criminal  cases  from  decisions 
annulling  Acts  of  Congress  passed  the  Senate  on  February  13  without 
division.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  bill  that  had  been  sent  up  by 
le  House,  but  it  preserved  the  essential  feature,  which  ,  was  the  provision 
f  a  method  by  which  a  minor  judge  could  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  wiping 
ut  a  great  statute  which  perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  to  be  per- 
■ctly  constitutional  if  it  could  get  a  chance  to  pass  upon  it.  After  both 
Duses  had  amended  it  beyond  recognition,  it  provided  simply  that  a  writ  of 
•ror  might  be  taken  by  the  United  States  from  the  district  or  circuit  courts 
'  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  three  instances : 

1.  From  a  decision  on  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  based  on  the  invalidity 
•  construction  of  the  statute  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded. 

2.  From  a  decision  arresting  a  judgment  of  conviction  for  insufficiency 
i  the  indictment  on  a  similar  ground. 

3.  From  a  decision  sustaining  a  special  plea  in  bar,  where  the  defendant 
id  not  been  put  in  jeopardy. 

Under  this  bill,  if  properly  perfected  in  conference,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Judge  Evans  or  a  Judge  McCall  to  sandbag  an  Employers’  Liability  Act, 
id  every  measure  passed  by  Congress  after  due  deliberation  will  have  a 
lance  for  its  life  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


THE  ICE  TRUSTS  FROZEN  TYPHOID 

There  is  to  be  no  ice  famine  next  summer; 
merely  a  distribution  of  “solidified  sewage” 

rHE  Ice  Trust  admits  that  there  will  not  be  an  ice  famine  this  year,  but 
there  is  some  question  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  its  customers 
if  there  were.  The  bulk  of  the  ice  supplied  to  New  York  and  the 
fighboring  cities  comes  from  the  upper  Hudson.  The  drainage  of  a  region 
attaining  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  enters  the  river  within 
few  miles  of  Albany.  For  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  Troy 
ie  water  is  notoriously  filthy.  Yet  the  trust  has  been  cutting  and  storing 
vay  for  sale  what  the  chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  appointed 
the  New  York  Merchants’  Association  calls  “practically  solidified  sewage.” 
Near  Albany  and  elsewhere  on  the  river,”  adds  Chairman  Hatch  in  a  letter 
Governor  Hughes,  “ice  is  cut  close  to  the  large  sewer  outlets.” 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  there  are  said  to  be  eight  thousand  glacial  lakes, 
ew  York  has,  if  not  thousands,  at  least  hundreds,  of  lakes  from  which  pure 
e  could  be  cut.  But  to  save  a  little  trouble  the  trust  prefers  to  distribute 
ozen  typhoid  fever  among  its  customers,  to  be  melted  into  activity  in  their 
'inking  water. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  case ;  another  is  the  new  illustration  it  gives 
the  barbarism  of  American  communities  in  pouring  crude  sewage  into  the 
ater  which  others,  if  not  themselves,  must  drink.  Chicago  used  to  drink  her 


Why  pay  a 
Boat  Factory  a  Big 
Price  when  you  can  build 
your  own  boat  in  your  lei¬ 
sure  time  at  a  very  little  cost 
(///  for  materials  and  patterns.  No 
tool  experience  or  previous  knowl- 
e  d  g  e 
neces¬ 


sary. 

Our  Big  Free  Catalog  tells  how  21,311 
inexperienced  people  built  boats  last 
year  by  the  Brooks  System  of  exact 
size  patterns  and  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions  —  quotes  prices  on  patterns  — 
knock-down  frames  and  complete 
knock-down  boats — all  kinds — canoes 
— sailboats — rowboats  and  launches. 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Patterns  of  all 
rowboats  and  canoes,  $1.50  to 
$2.00.  Launches  and  sail¬ 
boats  20  ft.  and  under, 

$4  to  $5.  From  21  to  30  j 
ft.  inclusive, $5  to  $10. | 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  us. 


mim 


Catchers *  Mitts 

are  used  by  the  most  prominent  men  on 
the  diamond, and  are  recognized  as  stand¬ 
ard  by  the  big  leagues  and  colleges. 

Made  in  all  grades  and  prices — 25  cents 
to  1 8.00 .  Each  MITT  guaranteed. 

The  REACH  Official  American  League 
Ball  is  the  Official  Ball  of  the  American 
League.  It  is  the  only  ball  that  can  be  used 
in  any  game  by  any  American  League 
team.  $1.25. 

The  Reach  Trade-mark  on  all  Base 
Ball  Goods  guaranteessatisfaction,  a 
new  article  or  your  money  back  (ex¬ 
cept  on  Balls  and  Bats  under  $1.00). 

Get  a  copy  of  the  1907  OFFICIAL 
BASE  BALL  GUIDE— adopted  as 
the  official  American  League  Book. 

Vat  dealers’  or  by  mail. 

1  Write  us  if  your  dealer  will 
! not  supply  you  with  our  *4.  , 
Goods  and  we  will  fill  your  iQjggwj 
orders  on  receipt  TRLJjg 
of  price. 

Send  for  free  Base 
Ball  Catalogue 
for  1907. 

kA.  J.  REACH  CO. 
.1713  Tulip  St., 
Philadelphia 


BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Boat  Building 

103  Ship  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

^  (Formerly  of  Bay  City,  Mich.) 


Mullins  Steel  Boats 

built  of  steel  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat.  They  can’t 
sink.  Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don’t  leak,  dry  out 
and  are  absolutely  6afe.  No  calking,  no  bailing,  no  trouble*  Every  boat  is 
guaranteed.  Highly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  sportsmen.  The< 

Ideal  boat  for  pleasure, 
summer  resorts,  parks,  etc. 

THE  W  H.  MULLINS  C0.f 
119  Franklin  St.  Salem,  Ohio. 


Write  fer 


Catalogue. 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 


is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


VELOX 

A  new  paper  with  all  the 
Velox  simplicity  but  coated  on 
a  mellow  toned  stock  that  adds 
breadth  and  softness  to  the 
picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox 
Re=Developer,  Royal  Velox 
has  the  delicacy  and  charm 
of  an  old  etching. 

At  alt  Kodak  ‘Dealers, 

Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Always  (i* 

GET 
—  THIS 
PACKAGE 

Price 

Mercerized 
25c,  all  Colors 


CgfcE/IV 

This  is  a 

GUARANTEE 

or  — ► 

SATISFACTION 


Cannot  slip  or  bind.  Keeps  the 
socks  tidy. 

Fresh,  new,  long-lived  elastic. 

At  leading  furnishers,  or  direct. 

A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  160  Center  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


FAIR  AS  A  LILY 

Thousands  of  noted  women  every¬ 
where  enjoy  complexions  that 
arefree  from  blemishes  and  are 
as  fair  as  a  lily.  They  are  the 
users  of  Lablache.  Its  peculiar 
perfume  which  is  extracted 
from  flowers  adds  to  its  health¬ 
fulness.  Itisinvisible.  It  makes 
the  skin  clear,  smooth  and 
youthful.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
all  beautifiers. 

Ref  use  substitutes.  They  may  be  danger¬ 
ous.  Flesh,  White,  Pink,  or  Cream,  50c.  a 
of  druggists  or  by  mail.  Send  10c.  for  sample. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

Dept.  24. 125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


YOTJ  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good.  As  a  pure  investment  nothing  is  safer  than ’a  Diamond 
I  DFTIS  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND  I  20^  annual  increase  in  value.  Written 

I  r  1  lO  AND  watch  credit  house 

_Msa  BROS.  &  CO.  Dept.  C  38.  92  to  98  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


-  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and  value.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  it  tori  a  v.  Do  it  now. 


Main*,  reversible,  valveless,  Marine  engine 

1  ne  major  for  1907.  H  P.  $33.15.  New 

2  features,  better  engine,  stronger,  more  horsepower. 
"  Easily  installed  in  any  boat,  making  a  service¬ 
able  and  economical  launch.  Can  also  be 
used  for  stationary  work.  We  built 
and  sold  5000  engines  last  year. 
We  are  building  10000  engines 
this  year. 

Write  at  once  for  catalog 

DETROIT  GAS  ENGINE  AND  MACHINERY  CO. 
64  Congress  St.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

_ Get  our  special  offer  to  one  agent  in  each  locality. 


Let  me  sell  Your  Patent 

My  book  based  upon  15  years 
experience  as  a  Patent  Sales¬ 
man  mailed  Free.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  If  you  have  a 
Patent  for  sale  call  on  or  write 

WILLIAM  E.  HOYT 

Patent  Sales  Specialist 
205  Dun  Building 
Broadway  New  York  City 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIBR*fl 
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How 

20,000 

CHICKS 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Incubators  and  raised  in 
Model  Colony  Brooders.  This  is  a  bit  of 

history  of  the  work  done  at  the  Model 
Farm,  which  was  started  in  April  of  last 
spring  as  a  money-making  business.  The 
use  of  my  Model  equipment  will  enable 
you  to  do  as  well.  Let  me  tell  you  how. 
Catalog  of  Model  Equipment  mailed  upon  re¬ 
quest.  The  Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model 
Poultry  Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educational 
organization,  in  addition  to  being  a  money¬ 
maker.  You  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
work  we  are  doing  We  are  the  largest  poultry 
raisers  in  the  world,  and  have  more  growing 
chicks  today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature.  Send 
two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book  “Eggs.  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Roasters.”  It  gives  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business. 
It  gives  the  market  quotations,  week  by  week, 
averaged  for  three  years.  Its  tables  show  when 
a  chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting  chicken,  and 
the  profit.  Also  profits  of  egg  production  and 
how  best  to  secure  them.  Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

344  Henry  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  RACINE 

INCUBATOR 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any¬ 
one,  anywhere.  Auto¬ 
matic  regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  M7,  Racine,  Wis. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


1  |~v  1^  i  is  “  to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
I  ■  \  are  g°otL  —  and  then  make  them  better  !  ”  If 

|  If  I  j  r%  you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
_ __ _____  garden  you  should  plant 

the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog”?  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  200  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BURPEE  QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1907,  —  including  the  two  most  remarkable  "New 
Creations," — which  can  be  had  only  direct  from  us.  Write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Send  Me  8  cents 

and  names  of  2  flower  loving  friends. 
I  will  start  you  with  4  packets  of 
pure,  fresh  seed-  Dwarf  Nastur¬ 
tiums  —  20  kinds;  Royal  Show 
Pansies — 100  colors;  Sweet  Peas 
— 40  varieties;  Asters— all  kinds. 
FREE  —  “Floral  Culture”  and 
15th  Annual  Catalog,  with  big 
list  of  rare  seed  bargains;  also  my 
offer  of  $100  cash  prizes  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  best  lawns  and  yards  sown 
with  the  famous  Lippincott  seeds. 
Write  TODAY  before  you  forget. 

MissC.  H.  Lippincott,  602-604  10th  St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


rio 


r  Seeds  mom  an  of  America 


240-EGG  tin 

INCUBATOR  «P1U 

120  Egg  Incubator  -  $6.50 

60  Egg  Incubator  -  -  -  $4.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  -  $5.00 

100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  -  $4.00 

Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubatois  and  Brooders 
sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book  giving 
full  particulars  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  580,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

Economical  and  perfect  hatch¬ 
ing.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
self  -  regulating.  Thousands  in 
use  to-day. 

Catalogue  V  GEO.  H.  STAND,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Raise  SQUABS-11  Pays 

But  you  must  start  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 
We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
.  high  prices  at  one  month  of  age.  Profitable,  pleasant, 
overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital ;  small  space.  Others  have  suc- 
•  ceedcd—you  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 

ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E  Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado 

A1m>  Ornamental  Shade 
and.  Forest  Trees. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan.  Ill. 


FREE 


SQUAB 
BOOK 


We  were  first.  Our  birds  are  largest  and  we  sell 


more  every  year  than 
all  others  combined 
First  send  for  our  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  and  illustrated 

Free  Book  “How  to  Make 
Money  with  8quabs.”  (New 
Edition. )  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.,  324  Howard 
Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


make 
money. 
Ear 
them 
and  ask 
for  PLY¬ 
MOUTH 
ROCK  squabs. 
th<  largest 
and  best. 
They  are 
the  most 
olific  breeders. 


125  Egg  Incubator  (J»1  A 
and  Brooder  3F°0‘rh  «P  *  ^ 

If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  for  $10  and  pay 
freight.  Hot  wat^r,  copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Our  free  catalog  desetibes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Box  65  Racine,  Wis. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS 

There  is  big  money  in  poultry  if  you 
start  right.  Our  new  128  page  book 

“POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT” 

tells  how  we  built  from  a  small  start,  the 
irgest  pure  bred  poultry  business  in  the 
world.  You  can  succeed  if  you  follow  our  plain 
directions  for  mating,  breeding,  feeding  and 
care  of  fowls.  Cuts  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds,  plans  for  poultry  houses,  lowest  prices  on 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  brooders  and  all  supplies. 
We’ll  start  \  on  right.  Book  free  for  10  cents  postage. 
THE  .1.  >>.  Dill, LEK  CO.,  Box  21.  Freeport,  III. 


OULTRvkeep.no 

Quality  in  Incubators  is  the  whole  thing— 
Profit  instead  of  loss.  Satisfaction  instead 
of  disappointment.  Beginners,  Experts 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  use 
CYPHERS  INCUBATORS  with 
their  many  Patented  Improvements.  Our 
260-page  Book  (500  illustrations)  i(Ifoio  To 
_ _ _ Make  M  iey  With  Poultry  and  Jncuba 

I  FREE.  Address  nearest  office.  Cyphers  Inrubutor  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 

York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Kansas  Cil  v.  Oakland.  Cal.. and  London. Eng. 


APPLE,  PLUM,  or 
PEACH  TREES 

50  for  $2.50 

For  particulars  send  for  Green's 
.  Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog, 
and  we  will  mail  yon  also  a  sample 

_ _  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  /.erinrlical  and  ■’  >00  Fntimtook^Free^ 


TREES 


—  ijr-j,  , ... .  ['Diar. M T  D  A  in  Apple,  Pear, Plum, Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina .Fop- 
$5  rtK  IUU,  rKtlurt  I  I  AIL)  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated.  Allkinds 
of  trees  and  plants  at  low-wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat. -ill  other  reliable  Nurseries 
in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  W,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


own  sewage ;  then  she  took  a  step  forward  in  civilization  and  sent  it  dowr 
to  St.  Louis.  Now  she  is  asking  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  deplete 
Lake  Michigan  of  more  water  so  that  she  can  float  down  more  sewage.  Som< 
day  the  American  people  will  be  as  highly  regarded  as  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters! 
When  that  time  comes  all  cities  will  have  to  take  as  good  care  of  their  drain 
age  as  Baltimore  is  taking  of  hers,  and  then  the  Ice  Trust  can  safely  cut  io; 
from  the  Hudson  or  anywhere  else. 


THE  “SLOCUM”  LESSON  REPEATEI 

A  hundred  and  thirty  lives  lost  because  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  allow  crazy  boats  to  carry  passengers 

WE  have  had  a  good  long  respite  since  the  Slocum  disaster — a  thoroug 
opportunity  to  show  whether  we  were  capable  of  learning  anythin 
from  as  lurid  a  lesson  as  ever  could  burn  itself  into  a  human  brail 
Over  three  years  have  been  allowed  us,  Congress  has  had  plenty  of  time  t 
act,  and  so  have  the  Executive  authorities,  the  corporations,  and  the  publi> 
On  the  night  before  Lincoln’s  Birthday  it  was  proved  that  we  had  learne 
nothing.  In  clear  weather,  with  a  good  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  maneuvr 
in,  the  Sound  steamer  Larchmont  of  the  Joy  line  was  sunk  near  Block  Islan 
by  the  schooner  Harry  Knowlton,  and  only  nineteen  of  the  hundred  and  fift 
persons  on  board  were  saved.  Of  the  rest  some  were  drowned  and  other 
frozen  to  death,  for  it  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  of  the  year,  and  mar! 
suddenly  roused  from  sleep  had  rushed  on  deck  without  dressing.  On  01 
boat  every  person  but  two  froze  to  death  and  then  one  of  those  two  ended  h 
sufferings  by  cutting  his  throat.  Only  two  women  were  saved,  and  ugly  stork 
were  told  by  the  passengers  about  the  readiness  of  the  captain  and  crew  il 
look  out  for  themselves  instead  of  caring  for  those  under  their  protection. 

But  these  are  matters  of  individual  character.  What  is  a  matter  of  nation 
interest  and  of  national  discredit  is  the  fact  that  the  Larchmont  sank  in  tc 
minutes  after  she  was  struck.  That  shows  that  three  years  after  the  Slocu 
lesson  we  have  not  begun  to  enforce  safe  construction  upon  the  owners  < 
coastwise  vessels.  The  laws  about  life  preservers,  fire  hose,  and  other  matte 
of  equipment  have  been  made  more  strict,  and  the  inspection  service  has  bet 
improved,  but  in  the  great  matter  of  allowing  passengers  to  be  carried  ft 
hire  on  boats  that  will  burn  like  kindling  at  the  touch  of  a  match  or  sink  tl 
first  time  a  hole  is  punched  in  a  plank  we  are  where  we  were.  Our  requir 
ments  are  skin-deep ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  elements  of  structural  safety.  Tl 
Larchmont  was  supposed  to  have  three  water-tight  compartments,  but  the  ce 
tral  one  was  so  large  that  it  held  water  enough  to  sink  the  boat.  Such  horroi 
as  that  off  Block  Island  will  continue  to  happen  as  long  as  the  Governme 
considers  the  rights  of  property  more  important  than  human  life. 


THE  NAVY  STILL  GROWING 

Two  “Dreadnoughts,”  fifteen  hundred  more 
sailors,  and  eight  hundred  more  marines 


THIS  year’s  Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  a  small  one  as  such  things  go 
these  days — only  a  little  over  $95,000,000.  Chairman  Foss  of  the  Hoc 
Naval  Committee  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  t 
smallest  in  some  years.  Last  year  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  carri 
$99,734,00°,  and  the  year  before  that  over  $100,000,000.  We  have  almost  ft 
gotten  the  days  before  the  Spanish  War,  when  we  used  to  support  the  na\ 
new  shipbuilding  and  all,  on  $25,000,000  a  year. 

The  new  bill,  modest  as  it  is  from  the  present  day  standpoint,  makes  te 
navy  a  little  bigger,  both  in  men  and  in  ships.  It  provides  for  fifteen  hundr 
more  seamen,  raising  the  total  force  of  bluejackets  to  36,000,  besides  2,5 
apprentices,  and  for  eight  hundred  new  marines,  swelling  the  Marine  Cot 
to  9,500  men.  The  rank  of  the  commander  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  increas 
from  brigadier  to  major-general.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  only  7,500  sailt 
and  1,500  marines  in  all,  and  the  Marine  Corps  was  commanded  by  a  colon 
We  shall  now  have  nearly  fifty  thousand  sailors  and  marines,  which  will  lea 
the  navy  very  little  short  of  the  army  in  the  number  of  its  men. 

In  ships  the  bill  provides  for  two  gigantic  twenty-thousand-ton  battleshi 
including  the  one  nominally  authorized  last  year,  two  torpedo-boat  destroy 
at  $800,000  each,  and  an  increase  of  last  year’s  provision  for  submarine  bo 
to  $3,000,000.  Each  of  the  two  new  battleships  will  be  510  feet  long,  85  I 
25/s  inches  beam,  27  feet  mean  draft,  and  of  20,000  tons  displacement.  Tl 
is  to  say,  each  will  be  twenty  feet  longer,  a  little  over  three  feet  wider, 
inches  deeper  in  the  water,  and  2.100  tons  heavier,  than  the  Dreadnought.  ip 
speed  will  he  about  the  same.  The  Dreadnought  has  averaged  2\]/4  knots  E 
her  trials.  The  required  speed  of  the  American  ships  is  to  be  21  knots,  1 
the  requirements  are  usually  exceeded.  I  he  main  batteries  of  the  Drct 
nought  and  of  the  new  American  ships  are  the  same— ten  twelve-inch  guns  erf 

_ but  the  Dreadnought  has  no  counterpart  of  the  fourteen  five-inch  rapid-k 

guns  in  the  American  secondary  batteries. 

The  new  torpedo-boat  destroyers  will  be  about  twice  as  large  as  any  <■ 
have  had  before.  The  provision  for  submarine  boats  will  strengthen  us  11; 
direction  in  which  we  were  pioneers,  but  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  o 
stripped.  Apprehensions  that  our  navy  will  soon  be  overgrown  may  be 
gated  by  the  reflection  that  the  new  battleships  can  hardly  go  into  serv< 
before  the  year  1911,  by  which  time  we  shall  be  about  ready  to  strike  at  le= 
four  of  our  present  battle  fleet— the  Texas,  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Massac* 
setts — from  the  roll.  ,  ,| 


INFANT  AND  ADULT  t. 

vor  and  richness. — Adv. 


wexico 

ST.  LOUIS 
SPECIAL 


Cach  Tuesday  and  Friday  from  St.  Louis,  south¬ 
bound.  Each  Wednesday  and  Saturday  from 
Mexico  City,  north-bound. 

/ia  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway,  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  National 
Lines  of  Mexico. 

hrough  drawing  room  sleeping  cars  from  Chicago 
each  Monday  and  Thursday  evening,  via  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  to  St.  Louis. 

Announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  entire  new 
equipment  deluxe  prior  to  the  inaugural  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  Pullman  Company. 

rochures  of  the  train,  for  complimentary  distribu¬ 
tion,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Townsend, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  representing  the  Gould  lines,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Paton,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York,  representing  the 
National  lines.  Mailed  requests  will  receive 
their  immediate  attention. 


KENWER  2  IN. 

They  come  out  of  the  laundry  tefl  with 
ir  original  Style  and  fit. 

No  feature  of  construction  is  slighted  that  will 
e  Stamina  to  Corliss-Coon  Collars. 

Kenwer  is  a  new  Corliss-Coon  Style  that 
Ics  well,  fits  well,  wears  well. 

Buy  ol  furnishers,  or  if  not  willingly  sup¬ 
plied  order  of  us  by  mail.  Style  book  Free. 

>cliss-Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.T,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  demand  for  our  Firemen 
and  Brakemen  graduates  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply. 

If  you  want  to  earn  $75  to  $185  , 
a  month,  fit  yourself  for  a  po- 
sition  at  once.  We  teach  you  / 
by  mail  and  assist  you  toaposi-S 
tion  when  competent.  Course  is  , 
///  Pract;ical,  easy  to  learn,  endorsed 
HI  by  railroad  managers  and  school 
is  conducted  by  railroad  officials. 
Hundreds  of  positions  open.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor-  .. 
despondence  School,  Box  612  Freeport,  Ill  Jk 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

*A°TOCOnla*n8  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
ATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

,U  *  BttOCK,  Pat.  Atty*.,  018  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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is  the 
|]average 

WHa*- 

” v , ___ - 

'4;r  "California 

Will  Do  Fop 'Von. 

This  information  is  supplied  by  the  Development  Society  of  California,  a  body  of  public-spirited  men  having 
no  private  enterprises  to  promote,  but  contributing  their  time  without  remuneration  to  furthering  the  great 
success  of  California.  The  statistics  are  accurate  and  in  no  way  exaggerate  the  true  conditions.  Further  de¬ 
tails  regarding  any  industry  or  section  of  California  will  be  furnished  without  cost  by  addressing  the  Society 

If  you  will  consider  a  moment  the  countless  opportunities  in  California  where 
brains,  capital  and  labor  are  reaping  harvests  of  success  such  as  were  never 
known  in  the  world,  if  you  will  study  the  facts  and  learn  WHY  California  is 
now  the  richest  section  of  the  country,  you  will  surely  shape  your  affairs  with 
one  fixed  determination  in  mind— TO  LIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  very  name, California,  has  become  a  synonym  of  wealth,  health  and  success. 

While  California  ranks  only  twenty-first  in  point  of  population,  in  point  of 
assessed  valuation  it  ranks  fifth.  California  citizens  own  their  own  homes— a 
greater  percentage  than  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  any  of  the  older  states  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  very 
prosperous. 

The  average  deposits  in  California  Savings  Banks  are  greater  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  while  the  total  deposits  in  California  Savings  Banks 
equal  those  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  combined. 

Your  particular  interest  is  aroused  because  Cali¬ 
fornia  holds  out  a  welcoming  hand  and  generously 
invites  you  to  partake  of  her  bounty.  In  fact,  Cali¬ 
fornia  needs  you.  There  are  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  not  yet  developed,  thousands  of  manu¬ 
facturing  needs  not  yet  supplied,  thousands  of  hotels, 
stores,  resorts  and  other  enterprises  yet  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  thousands  of  business  blocks  to  be  built,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes  to  be  erected  for  the  new 
comers  who  are  pouring  in. 

_ _  It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  millions  of  people  are 

content  to  struggle  in  the  overcrowded  East,  work¬ 
ing  with  deadly  intensity  to  hold  their  own  against  relentless  competition, 
fighting  cold  and  disease  through  bitter  winters  and  suffering  from  the  enervat¬ 
ing  heat  through  long  summers  when  there’s  a  region  within  easy  reach- 
acknowledged  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the  world— where  better  wages  are  paid, 
where  bigger  profits  accrue  from  business  enterprises,  where  the  climate  is  one 
continuous. Spring  day,  where  there  are  no  ravages  of  sickness,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods,  no  tidal  waves,  no  blizzards,  no  devastating  storms,  no  heat  prostrations, 
no  deaths  by  freezing. 

These  marked  and  exceptional  advantages  are  by  no  means  offset  by  the 
recent  earthquake  in  San  Francisco — an  event  of  a  century — whose  destructive¬ 
ness  was  unimportant  in  itself  had  it  not  been  followed  by  the  devastating  con¬ 
flagration.  The  earthquake  touched  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  great 
State’s  whole  territorial  area. 

You  can  accept  this  announcement  as  a  warm  invitation  to  come  and  be  a 
Californian  and  live  within  this  sphere  where  success  and  health  are  breathed 
in  the  air. 

If  you  will  take  your  own  home,  your  environment,  your  income,  your  ex¬ 
penses,  your  health,  your  present  degree  of  happiness  and  compare  them  with 
what  California  offers  you,  surely  you  will  resolve  to  begin  this  very  day  and 
work  with  one  ambition  in  mind — California. 

California  an  empire  of  uncounted  wealth! 

California  where  NOTHING  is  small,  neither  the  spirit  of  its  citizens  nor 
the  great  State  and  its  possessions. 

Those  who  consider  locating  in  California,  especially  those  wishing  to  estab¬ 
lish  manufacturing,  agricultural  or  other  enterprises,  should  write  to 

Development  Society  of  California,  221i^™Anfe?ensBcaiding 


There  Are 

No  Slums 
California 


“The  Circle”  Magazine  Offers  $3,000 
Cash  Prizes  for  Short  Stories 


in 


First  prize,  $1,000;  second  and  third,  $500  each;  fourth,  $300; 
fifth,  $200;  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  prizes,  $100  each. 
Stories  not  winning  prizes  will  either  be  purchased,  or  returned  to 
authors,  if  postage  is  enclosed.  Competition  closes  May  31,  1907. 

THE  KIND  OF  STORIES  WE  WANT 

Short,  sparkling  stories,  full  of  The  Circle  spirit,  and  in  harmony  with  The  Circle  plan. 
Stories  with  romance,  adventure,  humor,  and  pathos,  but  not  with  tragedy,  wickedness  or  scandal. 
Love  being  the  deepest  and  most  universal  experience  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world,  is  by  no  means  barred  from  Circle  stories.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Jove  finds  its  loftiest  expression  in  many  other  ways  than  the  courting  of  women  by  man.  Stories  of 
achievement  in  the  world;  stories  of  home  life;  stories  of  childhood  and  old  age;  stories  of  delicate  senti¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful;  stories  that  will  make  the  heart  grow  warmer  and  the  eyes 
brighter,  that  will  inspire  noble  endeavor  and  add  new  joy  and  hope  to  the  lives  of  those  who  read. 
Stones  with  a  purpose,  conveying  and  enforcing  wholesome  truths  that  may  influence  life  and  conduct, 
are  desired;  but  these  truths  should  be  presented  only  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  not  by  the  ser¬ 
monizing  of  the  author.  The  competition  is  not  limited,  however,  to  serious  stories,  on  the  contrary, 
pure  entertainment  and  amusement  have  their  proper  place  in  The  Circle  plan. 

THE  JUDGES:  Francis  W.  Halsey,  for  six  years  Editor  of  the  “New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review  ot  Books”;  William  Seaver  Woods,  Editor  of  “The  Literary  Digest”;  Eugene  Thwing, 
Editor  of  The  Circle. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  DETAILS  IN  THE 
MARCH  NUMBER  OF  THE  CIRCLE 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

at  our  school  and  we  will  assist  you  to  a  good  position.  Our  school  superior  in  every 

way.  Catalog,  explaining  all,  free. _ Dodge’s  Institute,  Fifth  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


The 

Mimeograph 

Way 

— dictates  your  circular  letter  to 
your  stenographer  who  writes  one 
copy. 

prints  the  rest,  exact  duplicates 
at  the  rate  of  60  copies  a  minute, 
from  this  stencil  by  the  office  boy 


-insures 


Circulars 
Out  To-day 

You  can  make  them  individual  let¬ 
ters  if  you  wish  by  having  the  ad¬ 
dress  filled  in  with  our  ink  matching 
ribbons.  Plans  and  drawings  can 
also  be  reproduced  and  printed  the 
Mimeograph  Way. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  a  printing  press 
in  your  own  office  with  all  that  means 
of  expedition  and  privacy.  Less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  printer’s  way,  too. 

Our  booklet- — sent  on  request — 
gives  details. 

Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 


A.  B.  Dick  Company 
161-163  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago 

or  47  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Travel  to  Pleasant  Weather 

via  the 
% 

Los  Angeles 
Limited 


This  is  the  great  electric- 
hghted  luxury  train  to 


Southern 
California 


Over  the 


Chicago  &  North = Western 
Union  Pacific 


AND 


Salt  Lake  Route 

Ask  for  booklets  and 
full  information  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


29 


Conservative 
Banking  by  Mail 

It’s  safe  and  practical  for  you  t 
deposit  money  in  this  strong  saving 
bank,  wherever  you  live.  We  allot 

4  Per  Cent  Interes 

and  can  meet  the  requirements  of  th 
most  exacting  depositors.  Send  t( 
day  for  booklet  “E”  telling  all  aboi 
our  system  of  Banking  by  Mail. 

£be 

dlcvelanb 
thrust  Company 

(Savings  Ban U) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Capital  -----  $2,500,000 

Surplus  -----  2,500,000 

67,000  Depositors 


Wheeler’s 

*  me  are  so^ 

on  Honor. 


TRY  THEM 

C„„  1  n„  We  will  send  any 
*Ur '  ror  lUC  one  of  the  fol- 

lowing  collections: 

5  pkts.  GIANT  NASTUR 

TIUMS ,  different  colors ; 

or  5  pkts.  MAMMOTH  ASTERS. 

different  colors; 

V  or  5  pkts.  LARGE  -  FLOWERING 

SWEET  PEAS,  different  colors; 
or  5  pkts.  GIANT  PANSIES,  different  colors ; 
or5pkts.  PERFECTION  PINKS,  different  colors. 

I®  All  FIVE  Collections  for  40c. 

Our  Superb  100  page  Seed  and  Rose  Catalogue  is 
free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

ELBRIDGE  E.  WHEFJLER,  Seedsman 

30  Elm  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HAVE  YOU  JOINED? 


Writeforfree  catalog  ''Plants  &  Plans  for! 

s*  Beautiful  Surroundings’’ 

Full  of  in  valuable  information,  illustra- 
flowers  and  beautiful  lawns.  It 
■8B3raTff&MfclF^ilipirMB  shows  how  the  modest  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  grounds  can  easily  be 
fr" ^SSSJSjp^NS  made  charming  and  attractive.  There  is 
K  J  Onothing  more  pleasing  and  delightful  to 

C cultured  taste  than  artistic  and  proper- 
K  /&tk*  Hly  planted  grounds.  Write  us  today. 

Wagner  Park  Conservatories, 


ij  J 

Anywhere  —  in  the  crow1 
L  V  street— on  the  street  or  ste1 
1  \  cars — in  the  bargain  cri 

y  of  the  big  stores— in  ' 
iff-,  y  elevators— if  you  havej 
mk%  Ur  V  ORIOLE  GO-BASK 

May  he  taken  on  the  aril 
lap.  Wheels  ont  of  si 
No  danger  _ 

of  soiling 

Weighs  only  7  pounds. 


More  than  twenty-two  thousand  people — men, 
women  and  children,  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  —  have  joined  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  patriotic  work  of  making  the  Lincoln 
Birthplace  Farm  a  National  Park,  in  memory  of 
the  great  President  who  bore  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den  in  the  history  of  the  American 


8idney.  Ohio. 


Ready  to 
Wheel 


ORIOLE  1 

GO-BASKET  (< 


Solves  the  problem  of  Baby’s  care 
and  relieves  mother  of  back-break¬ 
ing  work.  Is  a  Go-Cart,  High 
Chair,  Jumper,  Bassinet,  all  in  '  -a H 

one  and  can  be  changed  from 
one  use  to  another  in  3  seconds  f  ^ 
without  removing  baby. 

Indorsed  by  leading  physicians. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  obtaiu  a  Go- 

Basket  on  approval.  With3unshade( 

The  Withrow  Mfg.  Co.,  92  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati 


Republic 


Ornamental  Fence  churches  ami  cemeteries — also 

heavy  steel  picket  fence — sohl  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.  Box  87,  MARION,  IND. 


C.  The 

absolute 
ism  and 


SHOEMAKER’S 

_  BOOK  on 


POULTRY 


and  Almanac  for  1907  contains  ‘220  pages,  with 
Imany  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
'all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies. 
All  about  Incubators  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build  them. 
It's  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  chickendom.  You 
need  it.  Price  only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 
Box  1225  Freeport,  Ill. 


25  YEARS  ON  f*gg 
THE  MARKET  fjggjg 

Think  of  it!  Our  “Silver  Jubilee!” 

Why  take  chances?  Buy  a  Reliable 

and  be  sure.  Beautiful  Silver  Ju-  11  ^  - 

bilee  Catalog  free.  Write  today,  n 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  0 
&  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B195,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


appreciates 


60  DAYS  TRIAL 


gives  you  an  opportunity  of  taking  off 
two  hatches  and  th-  -roughly  trying  ma 
chine.  Send  it  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

AMERICAN  BROODER  CO. 
Box  29,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  trial 
stick  in  nickeled 
box. 

(Enough  for  a 
month’s  shaving) 

Colgate  &  Co 

Dept.  W 

55  John  St.,  New  York 


We  pay 
freight. 


POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 


Our  new  money-making  book  now  ready.  Full  fiL 
description  of  35  popular  varieties,  poultry  house 
plans,  disease  remedies,  etc.  Start  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own  on  small  capital.  Book 
mailed  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage.  yKW 

DELAVAN  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  E.  R.  GOETZ,  Manager,  Box  68,  Delavan,  Wis. 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 


(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall  with 
the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable  than 
wrought  iron  and  erected  at  medium  cost. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  B.  Write  today. 

SLEETH,  BROOK  &  SEAMAN  CO. 
253  Broadway  New  York  City 


v/ Cash  Profit 
^  Pile  Quickly 
Get  Started  NOV 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  foi  stock  and  eggs;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Rlieems,  Fa. 


THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 


1  end  man]]  others  who  are  making  frort 
to  $w  a  day.  and  more,  making  these 
— ■  Miracle  Concrete  SewerPipe on  my-M  iraciei 
1  Bell  End  Sewer  Pipe  Molds.  W  rite  me  to- 

]  day.  I' 11  answer  you  personally  and  make  r 

U  you  a  special  proposition  if  you  b  1  Art  1 
j  NOW  where  you  live.  No  experience  is  ■ 
Pj  necessary.  It  won  t  cost  you  a  cent  to  iVI 

^investigate.  My  Free  BookExplains  5 

]  Miracle  Concrete  y 

1  Bell  End  Sewer  Pipe  'iM 

and  how  easily  you, as  an  Individual  (fl 
or  Contractor .  can  make  money  faster  « 
1  with  my  Miracle  Molds thnn  any  H 
9  other  made.  My  Miracle  Moldsyylj  ^ 

1  quickly  pay  for  themselves.  .JgK  ''■jWB 
*1  I  make  v<*u  the  lowest  price  and  K  V  St  H 
0  best  terms.  The  first  58  feet  of  I  j 

pipe  you  make  pays  for  your  ■  £ 

“H  outfit.  Sells  at.  $1.35  per  foot  9  ■ 

9  or  more.  Don't  miss  this.  I 
9  Write  for  114-Page  FREE  Book.  I 
I -  o.  U.  MIRACLE  - ■ 

Pres’ t  Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co.  tW 

493  Wilder  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  4  L  ~ 


CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY ,  Treasurer 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y 


NO.  74  BROADWAY 


n  Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Box  731,  Freeport,  Ill. 


THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

74  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


40  BREEDS  ';'inf  »ure  bred  chickens, 

docks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4c  for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  poultry  book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  7S2,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY,  Treasurer 


contribution  to  the  Lincoln  Farm 


Enclosed  find  as 

id.  Please  send  certificate  to 


“How  to  Remem 


¥  NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
^  pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Name 


You  are  no  greater  intelle 
^^^than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexj 
^Increases  income;  gives  ready  men| 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  conv 
ill,  public  speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free] 

- - ~  —j  Kiniba„  nan,  CH 


GET  OUR  PRICES 


THE 

KEYTO  Tl* 
SUCCESS^! 

develops  wil 


A  ddress 


before  buying  birds,  eggs  or  supplies. 
Choice  selection,  fair  dealing.  We  can 
please  you.  Catalog  mailed  for  10  cents 

F. W.  NIESMAN  CO.,  Box  91,  Freeport,  Ill. 


HICKSON  MBJIOItY  SCHOOL, 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 

guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 

New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 

l 

Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  62.  Ligonier.  Ind. 

• 

THE 


NAT  I O  N  AC 


SrtyjxJ 


«1 

\  \  1 

kP' 
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DINNER  AT  THE  CLUB 


PRICE  10  CENTS 
$5.20  A  YEAR 


MARK 


MARK  LXIX 


New  Model 


^C.SlMWO*s 


1HE  attention  bestowed  upon  this  car  at  the  New  York  Automobile  Show 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  sensation  of  the  Electric  Section. 

In  dependableness,  simplicity  of  operation,  safety,  comfort,  superb  fin¬ 
ish,  graceful  proportions,  smartness  of  style  and,  above  all.  in  radius  of 
reliable  action,  this  Victoria  Phaeton  is  without  a  peer  among  light  electric 
vehicles. 

In  actual  road  tests  it  has  been  run  upwards  of  75  miles  on  one  battery 
charge.  This  mileage  has  never  been  equalled  by  a  regular  stock  electric  ot 
any  other  make. 

Since  the  first  model  was  presented  three  years  ago,  this  carriage  has  been 
the  most  popular  light  electric.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with  physicians  and  no 
other  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  ladies'  use.  Its  control  is  so  simple  'hat  a  child 
can  run  it  with  perfect  safety.  The  other  Columbia  Electrics  Broughams. 
Hansoms.  Landaulets  and  large  Victorias,  are  equally  desirable  in  their  class 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  greater  numbers  on  all  of  the  fashionable  boulevards  of 
the  world  than  any  other  electric  carriages  built.  Catalogue  on  request.  Also 
separate  catalogue  of  Columbia  21-28  H.  P.  and  40-4a  H.  P.  Gasoline  cars. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  134-136-138  W.  St.  Chicago:  Electric 
Vehicle  Co..  1332  Michigan  A ve.  Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  \  ehicle  Co..  1  nn  > 
Place  and  Stanhope  St.  Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Trans  Co.,  I5th  bt.  ana 
Ohio  Ave.  San  Francisco:  Middleton  Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golffen  Gate 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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Wedged 

Heads 


A  Keen  Kutter  Hammer 
can  never  fly  off  the  handle. 

It  is  secured  by  the  won¬ 
derful  Grellner  Everlasting  Lock 
Wedge  which  expands  the  wood 
in  the  head  and  when  driven 
home  is  forever  locked  in  place. 
This  wedge  is  the  only  per- 
)  feet  and  lasting  device  of  its  kind 
and  is  found  onlv  in 


mn 


QUALITY  TOOLS 

All  Keen  Kutter  hammers,  axes, 
hatchets  and  adzes  are  secured  in  this 
manner. 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark 
cover  tools  of  all  kinds  for  home,  shop, 
farm  or  garden,  also  a  full  line  of  pocket 
knives,  scissors  and  shears  and  cutlery. 

Ask  for  Ketn  Kutter  Tools  and  look 
for  the  trade  mark  which  guarantees  them. 

Sold  for  nearly  40  years  under  this 
name  and  motto: 

“The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten” 

Trade  Mark  Registered  —  E.  C.  Simmons 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Electric  Victoria  Phaeton 


. 
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By.  miaJHI 
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A  Mountain  of  Evidence 

^  The  clean-cut  greatness  of 
REO  performance  looms  up 
like  a  giant  mountain. 

Look  at  the  endless  string  of  real  cups  and 
trophies  won  by  REO  cars  at  every  kind  6f 
work  that  a  motor  car  can  do climbing,  en¬ 
durance,  speed,  efficiency  and  economy. 

Look  at  the  many  cars  of  immensely  higher 
rating  and  pretension  from  which  these  trophies 

were  wrested. 

Above  all,  look  at  how  these  REO  performances 
are  duplicated  daily  in  owners’  hands. 

Then  if  you  want  the  most  and  best  motoring  for 
your  money,  send  for  the  REO  catalogue  which  shows 
why  these  things  are  so. 


,  ? . * I 
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REO 


16-20  horse-power.  94  inch  wheel-base. 
Detachable  tonneau.  Two  speeds  and 
reverse  REO  disc  clutch.  40  miles 
an  hour,  h  ull  lamp  equipment 


$1250 


2-passenger  Runabout  $650  4-passenger  Runabout  $675 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 

R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

General  Sales  Agents 


\  Contains  a  strong  article  on  Christian  Science 

1  — an  exposition,  not  an  expose,  of  the  relig- 

<  ion  of  which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  the  head. 

?  In  the  press  of  to-day  there  is  a  wild  riot  of 

abuse  of  Christian  Science.  The  spirit  of  fair- 
>  ness  of  the  American  people  condemns  such 

vilification.  Cosmopolitan  believes  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  subject,  especially  one  which 
touches  the  religious  beliefs  of  thousands 
of  people,  without  prejudice.  In  that  spirit 
March  Cosmopolitan  prints  an  article  on 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

By  LORD  DUNMORE 

The  Eminent  English  Nobleman  and  Christian  Scientist 

Other  features  m  March  Cosmopolitan  are 
\  powerful  stones  and  articles  by  Jack  Lon¬ 

don,  Josiah  Flynt,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 

\  Charles  E.  Russell,  Mark  Lee  Luther, 

j  Richard  Barry,  Bruno  Lessing,  and  many 

others  of  equal  note.  The  March  issue  is, 
s  moreover,  handsomely  illustrated  by  the 

|  most  famous  artists  of  the  day,  with  many 

\  pages  in  colors. 

March 

1789  BROADWAY  Cosmopolitan  NEW  YORK  CITY 
10c.  at  all  news-stands 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


For  His  Majesty,  The  Average  Man;  for  his  family  and  for 
professional  purposes,  THE  JEWEL  is  easily  the  most  attractive 
proposition  in  all  the  land, 


BECAUSE 


JJ  Its  valveless  Two-cycle  single  cylinder  engine  is  the  acme  of  simplicity. 

<1  There  are  no  small  outer  parts  on  THE  JEWEL'S  cylinder,  and  therefore  no 
expensive  worry-makers  to  adjust  or  replace. 

•J  There  are  no  valves  in  THE  JEWEL’S  engine,  and  therefore  nothing  to  be 
renewed  or  ground  from  time  to  time,  to  ensure  perfect  supply,  combustion  or 
expulsion  of  gases. 

There  is  no  reason  in  buying  complexity,  when  simplicity,  plus  efficiency,  is 
in  the  market. 

The  Two-cycle  cylinder  of  THE  JEWEL  gives  an  impulse  for  every  revolution  of 
the  main  shaft,  and  therefore  twice  the  energized  strokes  possible  with  any  single 
cylinder  of  the  four-cycle  type. 

<1  It  is  cheaper  to  feed  one  cylinder  than  two. 

THE  JEWEL  weighs  only  900  pounds,  and  is  therefore  easier  on  its  tires 
than  larger  machines. 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  the  JEWEL 
Runabout,  and  our  beautiful  Model  E  Stanhope 

THE  FOREST  CITY  MOTOR  CAR  CO 


153  Walnut  Street  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


MODEL  D  (Comp'ete) 


The  Charm 
of  the  Orient 


Japan  and  China  are  peculiarly  fascinating  to  the  American  trav¬ 
eler.  The  hospitality  of  their  people — the  qu  lint  customs,  cities, 
shrines  and  temples — towering  mountains,  winding  rivers  and 
beautiful  valleys,  instill  a  desire  to  “stay  longer.” 

Why  not  go  this  spring?  An  inexpensive  and  glorious  trip  when 
made  on  the  mammoth  steamships  MINNESOTA  and  DAKOTA 
following  the  mild  Japan  current  between  Seattle, 


JmMyf  Persistent  demand  by  motorists  everywhere,  es- 
Jmnr  pecially  among  Cadillac  enthusiasts,  for  a  thoroughly 
Mmy  high-grade,  medium-powered,  four-cylinder  automobile,  \xllk 
JmW/  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  the  large  touring  cars,  has 
fM/f  led  to  the  production  of  our  new  Cadillac  Model  G.  \J§1| 

f/ff  Thus  early  in  the  season  this  racy  new  type  has  been  univer- 
U  sally  accepted  as  a  notable  example  of  advanced  automobile  engi-  Vj 
[  neering.  The  motor,  conservatively  rated  at  20  horse  power,  is  fin-  \ 
ished  in  its  vital  parts  to  gauges  that  insure  mechanical  accuracy  to 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  It  is  equipped  with  our  automatic  ring  type 
governor,  which  when  set  by  the  lever  at  the  steering  wheel  for  a  certain 
speed  will  practically  maintain  that  speed  under  all  road  conditions,  up 
hill  or  dovvn.  A  new  type  of  muffler  is  used,  giving  a  silent  exhaust,  at 
the  same  time  almost  entirely  eliminating  back  pressure. 

Direct  shaft  drive;  transmission  of  a  selective  type  sliding  gear,  with  gears  of  a  new 
design  that  facilitates  meshing  without  crashing  and  grinding.  Direct  drive  on  high  speed 
with  no  gears  in  mesh.  Wheel  base,  ioo  inches;  stylish  body  design. 

At  every  stage  of  designing  and  finishing,  Model  G  has  received  all  the  care  and  thought 
that  could  possibly  be  given  a  car  costing  twice  as  much.  Like  the  other  Cadillac  Models, 
it  is  the  car  for  the  critical  motorist  who  wants  to  know  why  before  he  buys.  Let  your 
l  dealer  show  you  by  giving  you  a  demonstration. 

V  Model  G  20  h.  p.  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car  ;  $2,000.  (Described  in  Catalog  GL)  / 

Model  H  30  h.  p.  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car;  $2,500.  (Described  in  Catalog  HL)  /), 

Model  M  10  h.  p.  Four  passenger  car;  $950.  (Described  in  Catalog  ML)  //, 

Model  K  10  h.  p.  Runabout;  $800.  (Described  in  Catalog  ML)  /MI/L 

^  prices  F.  0.  B.  Detroit ;  Lamps  not  included  /JvMw 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you  arc  in  terested ,  as  above  designated  ABm 

yx.  CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.  . 

Member  A S80.  Licensed  Auto,  fifjr  .  /w  / W 


Japan  and  China 


Built  with  double  bottoms  and  broad,  spacious  decks,  these  huge 
ships  are  unsurpassed  for  safety  and  steadiness,  and  unequaled  in 
equipment  and  service.  Illustrated  folder,  descriptive  of  ,  trip, 
mailed  free.  Address  any  representative  of  the 

Great  Northern 
|  Steamship  Company 

H  VV".  M.  LOWRIE,  Gen’l  Eastern  Agent,  379  Broadway,  New  York. 

|R  C.  W.  PITTS,  General  Agent,  220  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

VV.  C.  THORN,  Trav.  Pass’r  Agt.,  209  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
W.  A.  ROSS,  Ass’t  General  .Passenger  Agent,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  L.  CRAIG, 

X  '  General  Passenger  Agi  nt, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Haste  is  Dangerous 


Automobile  demand  exceeds  supply.  Manufacturers  are  tempted 
to  rush  cars  onto  the  market  for  speedy  sale— a  bad  thing  for 
them  and  their  buyers,  because  Quality  Can’t  be  Rushed. 

Better  to  make  a  hundred  cars  Right  and  retain  the  confidence  of 
a  hundred  buyers  than  to  get  the  money  fora  thousand  “rushed” 
cars.  Qualify,  not  quantity,  is  the 


idea.  No  sentiment,  either— just  good  business— looking  ahead. 
We  want  your  orders  in  future  years  as  much  as  we  want  them 
now,  and  we  are  making  sure  of  the  future  by  present  excellence. 

Consumes  time  and  money  to  test  raw  materials,  inspect  separate 
parts,  scrutinize  small  details,  and  run  every  new  car  mile  after 
mile,  hour  after  hour— but  it  pays.  It  earns  for  us  the  lasting 
loyalty  of  Winton  buyers. 


TWO  MODELS 

M,  5x5  offset  cylinders.  4  speeds  ahead . $3500 

Type  X-I-V,  4Vex  5  offset  cylinders .  2500 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER.  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION.  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  9,  1907 


M  O  B1 LES 

_ 

SU  N  DILI  ES 


FORTY  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $200  up.  James 
piew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years'  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TIRE  PUMPS  with  the  hallmark  of  quality.  A  genu¬ 
ine  Miller  Compound  in  four  colors,  weight  five  pounds, 
at  $6.00.  Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  Miller  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

GLOBE  MOTOR  GOGGLES  are  best  because  they  have 
optically  perfect  lenses  arranged  to  give  extreme  wide 
range  of  vision.  Six  styles,  $2.00  to  $4.00.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular.  Globe  Optical  Company,  Boston, Mass. 


&LL 

TYPEWRITERS 

/ - 'c . 
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OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

TYPEWRITERS.  All  makes.  Big  bargains  now  in 
machines.  Positively  Rebuilt  with  latest  improvements. 
Best  visible  writer  made,  at  great  reduction.  Factory  re¬ 
built,  Guaranteed  like  new.  Every  machine  warranted 
one  year.  Rebuilt  Typewriter  Co.,  29  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


POST  CARDS 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept,  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS.  10  beautiful  colored  Bos¬ 
ton  views,  all  different,  and  our  club  plan,  10c.  Members 
receive  cards  from  all  over  the  world  for  exchange. 
Ideal  Co.,  Dept.  60,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat¬ 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best. 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1000  POST  CARDS  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Made  to  order  from 
any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each  as  publisher. 
Workmanship  guaranteed.  Goodsdeliveied  within  lOdays. 
Rich  Photo-Process  Co..  Dept.  A,  28  East  23d  St.,  NewYork. 

WHOLESALE  FOR  CASH.  Gold  emb.St, Patrick  or  East¬ 
er,  25c.  doz.  (retail  60c.).  Col.  silk  and  satin,  $1.50  doz. (re¬ 
tail  $3).  Col.  emb.  Birthday  Greeting  and  Lovers’  Cards, 
25c.  doz.  A.  Law,  Pub.,  716  Sansom,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  SOUVENIR  POSTALS.  Set  of  six 
best  views,  and  one  of  Milburn  House,  where  President 
McKinley  died;  all  beautifully  colored,  25  cents.  Whit¬ 
comb,  344  West  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  GREETING  CARDS,  Irish  and 

English  text,  handsomely  embossed,  eight  colors.  Six 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  in  stamps.  Price  list  free.  The 
Irish  Store,  155  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

S3 
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GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  S250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $<5  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  Sc.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 


FROM  THE  GROVE  to  you,  by  fast  express  prepaid; 
oranges — fresh,  luscious,  healthful  with  California  s  sun¬ 
shine  in  them,  for  $5  box,  in  advance.  Send  ten  cents  for 
beautifully  illustrated  post  cards  and  our  booklet  on  safe 
investment  in  co-operative  and  practical  orange  growing, 
also  price  list  of  pure  California  products.  Golden  Glen 
Orange  Co.,  Inc.,  C  Riverside,  Cal.  _ ’ 

DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  cbromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America's  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  12  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
givin"-  prices,  sizes,  and  200  miniature  reproductions  (some 
in  color)  of  the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  Frost.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414 
West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  and  yourself  by  using  the 

Dayton  Protection  System.  Consists  of  actual  physical 
resistance  to  burglars’  attacks  with  instant  notification. 
Cost  to  equip  bedroom  is  small.  For  information,  address 
Dayton  Protection  System  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

NO  MORE  CROOKED  SHOES.  Wear  Nathan  Adjust¬ 
able  Anti-Crooked  Heel  Cushions.  All  sizes.  At  your 
Shoe  Dealer  or  by  mail  twenty-five  cents  a  pair.  Nathan 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  86D  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


FlFJSTAM  PS,  COINS 


CURIOS 


EVERYONE  COLLECTS  SOMETHING  and  nothing  is 
so  interesting  and  attractive  as  Postage  Stamps  Send  for 
1907  price  list  and  2  pictorial  stamps  free.  New  England 
Stamp  Co.,  93  Washington  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


YACHTS  and  BOATS' 
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HIGH-GRADE  MOTOR-BOATS  at  low  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Write  to-day  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  “Dependable”  Motor,  Sail  and  Row  Boats. 
Racine  Boat  Company,  108  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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H  F  O  R_  MEN 
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75c.  NECKWEAR  AT  35c.  OR  3  FOR  $1.00.  We  will 
seud  prepaid  a  2,  2 %  or  2)4  inch  wide  reversible  Black 
Barathea  or  Peau  de  Sole  necktie.  46  inches  long.  B.  &.IA  . 
Neckwear  Co.,  Garfield  Park  P.  O.,  Chicago. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  ADMIRED  ONE  OF  COLLIER'S 
COLORED  PICTURES?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you 
bad  a  copy  to  hang  on  your  wall?  Probably  we  have  a 
print  of  that  very  picture  all  ready  for  you  to  frame.  Send 
12  cents  for  a  catalogue  with  200  miniature  reproductions 
(some  in  color)  of  Collier’s  best  pictures.  C.  W.  Stevens 
Co.,  410  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SHAVE  YOURSELF.  Gem  Safety  Razor.  Seven  blades, 

nickel-plated  holder,  in  case,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Best 
on  earth.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Rabun  Mfg.  Co., 

106  South  23rd  St.,  Philadelphia. 

rfP^iHELP  WANTED^ 
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1001  PLACES  TO  SELL  MSS.:  a  market  guide  for 
authors.  Classified  under  27  heads,  with  comments  and 
signed  statements  of  editorial  needs.  Lists  all  magazines, 
leading  papers,  syndicates,  trade  journals,  English  maga¬ 
zines.  6th  edition,  $1  postpaid.  The  Editor  Publishing 
Co.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  LITERARY  ASSISTANCE?  Want 
lectures,  addresses,  club  papers  written  for  you;  desire 
manuscripts  perfected,  typewritten  or  sold  on  commission  ? 
Authors’  Revisiou  Bureau,  2400  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOM 
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RELIANCE  Wrappers,  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  Wash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I’LL  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL  to  write  Show  Cards  and 
Signs,  and  establish  you  in  business  worth  $25  to  $50week- 
ly  or  get  you  good  position.  No  failure.  Send  10c.  coin  or 
stamps  for  trial  lesson,  illustrated  book,  testimonials,  etc. 
G.  W.  Miller  College  (Inc.), 221  W .  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

“TESTIMONY"  tells  what  high  grade  men  and  well 
known  employers  think  of  Hapgood’s  Service.  If  a  busi¬ 
ness,  professional  or  technical  man  wiite  for  it  today. 
Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  Scientific  Easiness  Letter- Writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  halLa  million-dollar  business.  Big  de¬ 
mand  for  good  correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  19,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SALESMEN,  can  easily  make  $10  a  day  selling  our  Gold 
Window  Letters,  Novelty  Signs,  and  Changeable  Signs; 
quick  cash  sales,  unlimited  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  Dept.  G,  405  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MALE  HELP  WANTED.  $25  per  week  and  travelling 
expenses  paid  salesmen  to  sell  goods  to  grocery  stores, 
drug  aud  general  stores ;  no  canvassing,  a  rapid  selling 
line;  experience  unnecessary.  Purity  B.  S.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  sells  in  every  home.  $50  weekly  easily 
made,  samples  free  to  workers.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1115  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Insurance.  Tea  and  Coffee  So¬ 
licitors,  Canvassers,  anyone  earning  less  than  $50.00  weekly 
wake  up.  Our  attractive  soap  and  toilet  article  combina¬ 
tions  with  valuable  premiums  sell  for  35c.  Cost  agent  10c. 
to  15c.  Sample  prepaid  35c.  One  agent  sold  66  boxes 
first  day.  profit  $13.20.  Crew  Managers  wanted.  Davis 
Soap  Co.,  22  Union  Park  Ct.,  Chicago. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  NOVELTY  SOLIC- 
ITORS.  We  want  good  men  in  the  U.  S.  References 
necessary.  We  have  a  new  idea  in  novelty  advertising  that 
will  interest  the  advertiser  looking  lor  distinctive  publicity. 
Our  line  is  absolutely  new  and  will  not  conflict  with  any 
other.  Art  Panel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  We  want  Agents  to  sell  Our 
Made-To-Order  Suits  and  Pants.  Suits  from  $10.00  up. 
Pants  $3.00  up.  We  will  give  liberal  commission  to  the 
right  men.  If  you  are  interested,  write  at  once  for  sample 
outfit,  particulars  and  territory.  Warrington  Woolen  & 
Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  22,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WALLPAPER  HANGERS'  profits  have  increased  ma¬ 
terially  introducing  Bernard's  Cold  Water  Paste  and 
Fireproof  Mixture.  Free  sample  with  full  particulars. 
Bernard  Adv.  Service,  Rector  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  Guaranteed.  Our  “Sepiole”  a  great 
seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds ;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’  credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago.  _ 

$6,000  WITHOUT  CAPITAL,  made  for  a  man  by  an 
idea  Do  you  want  that  idea?  If  so,  send  25c.  to  Crom¬ 
well,  Marsh  &  Co.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  for  booklet, 
“Doctor  Dollar.’’ 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

^3 

S  MACHINERY  C 1 

BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  for 
contractors,  quarries,  mines,  etc.  Both  second  hand  and 
new.  Send  for  my  latest  illustrated  price  list  and  stock 
sheet.  Willis  Shaw,  171  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HORSES  G 


CARRIAGES! 


SCHILDBACK  DIVIDED  WIND  SHIELD.  Most  prac¬ 
tical,  most  efficient  on  the  market.  Handsome;  stylish. 
Will  not  rattle,  jar.  loosen  and  fall  to  pieces.  Write 
Limousine-Carriage  Mfg. Co.,  3516  Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 


PATTERNS  CUT  TO  MEASURE  BY  MAIL.  Individual 
designs  for  Parisian  gowns, to  be  made  at  home.  Easy.  Suc¬ 
cessful.  Seud  10c.  in  stamps  for  measurement  chart  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  Mile.  Bodine,  Box  874,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS.  Snow  white  Homers;  large  aud  vigorous, 
bred  from  best  blood  obtainable.  Can  furnish  these 
useful  and  ornamental  birds  in  large  or  small  num¬ 
bers  for  squab  breeding  or  exhibition.  Sold  on  positive 
guarantee.  Price,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  pair.  Order  from  this 
advertisement.  Kanawha  Poultry  aud  Pigeon  Farms, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


SlL  EDS  and  PLANTS 


STOKES’  Standard  Seeds.  Every  grower  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  should  write  for  my  “Different  Kind  of  Seed 
Catalogue.”  Illustrations  are  photographic  reproductions 
of  specimens  just  as  they  grew  on  my  trial  grounds. 
Stokes’  Seed  Store,  Dept.  N,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  PROCURED.  Our 
Hand-Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  mailed  on 
request.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Causes.  Beeler  &  Robb. 
Patent  Lawyers,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  AND  COPYRIGHTS 
secured,  or  no  fee.  Wide-awake  inventors  should  write 
for  free  booklet  entitled,  “Profitable  Patents.”  Address 
Dean  Swift  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three,  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 


“UNCLE  REMUS”  PICTURES.  Portraying  ail  old- 
time  southern  negro.  Very  pleasing  and  picturesque  com¬ 
bination  of  red  and  black,  made  from  life.  12J4  x  18  inches, 
25c.,  postpaid.  Southland  Art  Shop,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Beats.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bad 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every¬ 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  and 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass’n, 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us.” 


HIGHER  SALARIES  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  for  the  same  class  of  work  than  with  private  em¬ 
ployers.  Hours  short;  pay  good;  chances  of  promotion 
excellent.  Write  for  free  list  of  positions.  Also  Mechan¬ 
ical  Drawing  and  Languages  taught  at  home.  Massachu¬ 
setts  Correspondence  Schools,  195  BoylstonSt., Boston, Mass. 

SIGN  AND  SHOW  CARD  WRITING  simple  and  easy 
by  means  of  our  “Letter  Guide  Rule”  and  Diagram  Plate 
No.  1.  Price  50c.  postpaid.  Graphic  Method  Company, 
366  Union  Block,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber's  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  Grades.  With  answers  to  problems.  214  pp. 
Better  than  anv  Mail  course.  Postpaid,  $2.  Civil  Service 
Pub.  Ass'n,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Three  Million  people  are  regularly  reading  this  page.  Advertising  Rate  :  $2.  50 
per  line,  less  5^  for  cash  with  order.  In  writing  copy  count  eight  words  to  the  line, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve. 


COLLIER’S 


The  National  Classified  Medium 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 
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ARCH ITECTS 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  % 

WITTEKIND’S  Guide  to  Home  Builders.  Portfolio  of  52 
designs  artistic  homes  in  frame  and  brick,  $1.  Portfolio  of 
27  designs  concrete  block  houses, $1.  Special  plans  prepared. 
Henry  T.  Wittekind,  Archt.,  83  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


1  BUSINESS 

- c: 


OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 


For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in  ; 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com-  I 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BURLEW  Detective  Service,  Established  1888,  Denver,  ; 
Colo.,  Box  392.  Answers  inquiries  concerning  the  West;  j 
Industrial,  Mining  Stocks;  Agriculture,  Dry  Farming,  Irri¬ 
gation;  Missing  People;  General  Information.  Ful1  fee 
one  dollar  ($1.00).  Unless  answer  satisfactory, fee  returned. 


$150,000  SECURES  INTEREST  IN  A  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  BUSINESS  of  national  reputation  established  over 
50  years:  located  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  a  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity.  Address,  Room  1216,  299  Broadway,  New  York. 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  TO  ENTER  THE  GROCERY  AND 
MEAT  BUSINESS?  Gooi  chance  for  one  or  two  live  and 
energetic  young  men  to  make  good  money.  Particulars 
from  Crossman,  375  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  clear- 
ly  shown  by  the  Brokers’  and  Promoters’  Handbook.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  booklet  mailed  free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.,  112  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

INCORPORATE  your  business.  Charters  procured. 
1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for  corpora¬ 
tion  laws,  blanks  and  forms,  free,  to  former  Ass’t  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Philip  C.  Lawrence,  Huron*,  South  Dakota. 

THE  OAKS.  For  Sale  Cheap.  Finest  mountain  resort 
in  California.  136  miles  from  San  F.  160  acres.  12  acres 
fruit.  10  amusements.  25  bldgs.  Business  established. 
Money  maker.  Particulars,  Ed.  Johnston,  Applegate,  Cal. 

WANTED.  Someone  with  money  to  help  exploit  a  new 
building  patent.  Something  that  will  be  more  popular 
and  profitable  even  than  “concrete  blocks.”  W.  T.  Miller, 
Forest  Glen,  Maryland. 

PAINTING  BUSINESS  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  bargain. 
11  years  established,  good  profits.  Fine  opportunity  to 
share ‘Frisco’s  boom.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  No  agents. 
Write  M.  Merigan,  1447  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STOCE.  BOND,  REAL  ESTATE  SALESMEN  AND 
INSURANCE  MEN.  If  you  are  capable  of  selling  high 
class  Investment  Securities,  write  us.  Splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  for  live  men.  American  Commercial  Exchange,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  YORK  CITY  REAL  ESTATE  for  investment, 
centrally  located  properties,  present  investment,  great 
future.  Write  me  your  ideas  and  what  cash  you  can  in¬ 
vest.  E.  A.  Tredwell,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City.  Member 
Board  Real  Estate  Brokers,  N.  Y.  City. 

IDAHO  VIEWS  FREE.  Glorious  climate.  Roses.  Hot 
springs.  Richest  minerals.  Marvelous  crops.  Payette, 
Salmon  &  Snake  rivers  abundantly  irrigate.  Write 
Boise  Commercial  Club. 


PEACH  FARMS.  10  and  20  acres  in  Pike  county,  Ar¬ 
kansas;  investment  secured  and  safeguarded;  four  years’ 
development;  on  monthly  payments;  send  for  booklet. 
Fruit  Belt  Land  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES.  Collections 
of  designs,  estimates  and  general  information.  1906  Ed. 
$6,000  to $30,000,  1907  Ed.  §3,000  to  $10,000.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 
W.  E.  Dewsnap,  Architect,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Farms  and  residence  properties  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  the  facilities  for  making  cash 
sales.  Send  description  and  lowest  price  of  any  property 
you  may  have  to  offer.  We  make  no  advance  charges  of 
any  kind.  Wells  &  Corbin,  2217  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  $100,  $500  OR  $1,000,  THE  SAFEST 
AND  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  is  buy¬ 
ing  our  First  Mortgage  5 %  Gold  Bonds.  $500  in  stock 
is  given  as  a  bonus  with  each  bond  of  $500.  Road  has 
guaranteed  earnings  which  will  pay  20%  annual  divi¬ 
dends  in  stock,  besides  5%  interest  on  Bonds.  Endorsed 
by  every  bank  and  business  man  in  vicinity.  Payments 
of  $100  cash.  $100  every  three  months.  Write  for 
prospectus.  Spokane  and  Big  Bend  Railway  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  GILT  EDGED  INVESTMENTS  inSL 
Louis  down-town  Beal  Estate,  paying  from  8  to  15  percent, 
annually,  doubling  in  2  to  5  years,  by  combining  yonr  in¬ 
vestment  of  $25  to  $10,000  with  hundreds  of  others.  Safety 
guaranteed  by  strong  Trust  Co.  Vrooman  Associates 
Realty  Co.,  capital  $250, 000,  Century  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  For  full  information  send  for  Booklet  F. 

HAVE  YOU  $100  or  more  that  you  would  like  to  have 
earn  you  from  8  to  12:^  a  year  ?  Send  for  circular  of  safe 
investments.  New  York  and  Chicago  bank  references. 
American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  1208-138  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 


POTTER  WEB  PERFECTING  PRESS  for  sale.  Prints, 
pastes,  folds,  counts  24,000  four  page  or  12,000  eight  page, 
8  col.  papers  per  hour,  from  stereotype  plates.  Stereotyping 
outfit  consists  of  melting  furnace,  circular  tilting  casting 
box,  power  trimmer  and  shaver,  chase  five  roller  make-up 
tables,  etc.  John  H.  Carlin.  105  Lacock  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

MOTOR  CYCLES  $40  and  up.  Largest  motor-cycle  house 
in  the  world.  Send  for  catalog.  New  and  used  motor 
cycles,  parts  and  supplies.  Convert  bicycle  into  motor 
cycle.  Harry  R.  Geer  Co.,  871  McLaran  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Look  for  Name  in  Strap  — — 


The 

Brantford 


Button 
Oxford 
“Cheral” 
Patent  Colt— 
Non-Slipping  Heels 


Florsheim  Quality  is  endur¬ 
ing  —  Highest  -  grade  leathers 
and  Scientific  workmanship 
make  it  so. 

That’s  why  the  FLORS¬ 
HEIM  SHOE  costs  more, 
but  Style,  Comfort  and  good 
Service  are  worth  that  difference. 

Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for  every  foot.’’ 
Send  for  it.  Most  styles  sell  for  $5.00 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


ROYAL 

VELOX 

A  new  paper  with  all  the 
Velox  simplicity  hut  coated  on 
a  mellow  toned  stocK  that  adds 
breadth  and  softness  to  the 
picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox 
Re-Developer,  Royal  Velox 
has  the  delicacy  and  charm 
of  an  old  etching. 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY 

fair  of  Urea 

from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  latest  art  catalogs  illustrating  every 
kiud  of  bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

Cl  NIC  f’PMT  is  all  it  will  cost  you 
wCIN  1  to  write  a  postal  and 
everything  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built-up 

Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  P-54,  CHICAGO 


ST0P  THAr  LEAK 


r  If  your  I 
dealer  does  . 
not  carry  ’ 


and  a 

Candle 

are  all  you  need  to  make  a  permanent  and 
effective  repair,  either  on  a  kitchen  utensil 
(agateortin)ora pieceofjewelry.  Norosin, 
acidsorsolderingiron  required.  Costs  little, 
does  much.  1  stick  stops  from  50  to  200  leaks. 

send  ushisnameand 
)  25  cents  for  2  sticks, 
with  full  directions. 


Solderene  Company,  53  State  Street,  1 


to  lear 


MEN  AND  BOYS  WANTED. 


to  learn  Plumbing— Bricklaying — Plastering  or  Electric¬ 
al  Trades  and  be  able  to  earn  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  day.  These  trades 
successfully  taught  at  either  of  our  schools.  Our  graduates 
always  in  demand.  Positions  secured.  Write  for  catalogue. 

COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
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Colliers 

b,THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  1907 


COVER  DESIGN.  Dinner  at  the  Club  .  .  .  Drawn  by  Albert  Sterner 

THE  ALAMO.  Poem.  Illustrated  in  Color  by  Henry  McCarter  .  Horace  Claflin  Southwick  8 

EDITORIALS  .........  9 

THE  NATION’S  LOSS  ....  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble  12 

THE  ARMY  TAKES  CHARGE . Lindsay  Denison  13 

NORTH  DAKOTA’S  COAL  FAMINE.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .15 

FAMINE  REFUGEES.  Double-Page  of  Photographs  ....  16-17 
THE  BIG  ONE.  Story.  Ilustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn  .  Stephen  French  Whitman  18 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MONTH.  With  a  Portrait  by  Sewell  Collins  .  Arthur  Ruhl  21 

PHOTOGRAPHS  . 


WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING  . 


22 


Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards  23 


Volume  XXXVIII 


Number  24 


10  Cents  per  Copy 


S5.20  per  Year 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London 

10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  VV.  C.,  and  the  international  News  Company.  5  Breams 
Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1007  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16.  1905.  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York.  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


^.OTICE  1  O  SUBSCRIBERS.  Change  of  Address  Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  he  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


The  Answer  to 
All  Paint  Questions 

To  most  people  paint  is  more  or  less  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  and  the  buying  and  applying  of  it  largely 
a  matter  of  chance. 


To  simplify  all  paint  problems  the  company 
operating  the  largest  paint  and  varnish 
plant  in  the  world  has  originated  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “Acme  Quality” — a  mark  that 
plainly  and  instantly  designates  the  very 
best  paints,  varnishes,  stains  and  enamels 
possible  to  produce. 

The  “Acme  Quality”  kind  in¬ 
cludes  Everything  That  Goes  on 
with  a  Brush — makin'g  it  easy 
for  anyone,  anywhere,  to  secure 
with  absolute  certainty  the 
Perfect  Paint  for  Every 
Purpose,  by  si  mply 
looking  for  this 


m 


/ 


A 

Great 
Paint  Book 

FREE 


‘Acme  Quality” 
Mark : 


HP 


/ 


NTS  ^ 

ENAMELS 


As  a  further  help  to  every 
paint  user  a  text-book  has 
been  prepared  by  practical 
painters  on  “  The  Selection  and 
Use  of  Paints  and  Finishes.” 
This  book  takes  up  in  turn  every 
kind  of  painting,  varnishing,  stain¬ 
ing  and  enameling.  Its  explanations 
and  directions  have  been  worked  out  by 
men  who  really  know  and  are  willing 
that  others  should  also  know. 

It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  Valuable  to  the  painter, 
the  housewife,  the  property  owner, 
to  everyone.  Free  on  Request. 


In  buying,  no  matter  for  what 
use  you  want  paint,  varnish  or 
enamel,  always  insist  on  the  “  Acme 
Quality”  kind. 


Address  Dept.  P 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Detroit,  Michigan 


. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Stobe~Vcrmcke 

“Elastic” 
Book  —  Gases. 


A 

System 


of 
Units 


YOU  can  obtain  9lob«A^rnick«  "Elastic” 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate  glass, 
leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  with 
panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  with  these  units, 
which  embody  the  best  material,  finish  and 
mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven 
different  finishes  appropriate  for  a  library, 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  C  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
stock  by  agents  in  oyer  1100  cities.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
prepaid. 


*Fbc  Stobc^Vcrmcke  (?o. 

CINCINNATI. 

New  York,  380-382  Broadway# 
Branch  Stores:  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 

Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Avc# 


We  Need  Secretaries 

Would  you  like  to  have  this  beautiful  chair  free? 
Would  you  like  to  furnish 
your  home  complete  with 
rich  furniture  —  Chairs, 

Tables,  Rugs,  Beds,  Desks, 

Stoves,  everything  —  free  of 
cost?  Any  woman  can  do  this 
simply  by  acting  as  Secretary  of 
a  Walker  Club.  We  need  a 
Secretary  in  your  locality. 

You  have 
only  to 
interest 
ten  women 
friends 
in  the 
great  op¬ 
portunity 
we  offer 
for  saving 
half  theii 
expenses 
for  House¬ 
hold  Sup- 
plies. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
our  big 
illustrat¬ 
ed  cata¬ 
log  and 

Secretaryship  plan. 


Sample  of  wha 
can  obtain  for 
ing  as  Walker 
Secretary.  1400 
cles  to  select  from. 


W.  &  H.  Walker,  Dept.  B-15,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Near=Brnssels  ArHiugs.  $3.5(1 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.50 

9  x  7  y2  ft. 

4.00 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.50 

9  x  10}£  ft. 

5.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.50 

9x15  ft. 

6.50 

Beautiful  and  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be  used. 
Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  B  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MTJNN  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  manufacture  METAL 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
to  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment:  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  rnrr 
for  low  estimate  and  best  exriert  advice  I  l\LL 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C.  CINCINNATI,  0, 

5 


Men  have  sweat  blood  and  spent  fortunes  to  learn  the  very  business  secrets  which  now  you  may 
read  at  your  leisure  and  master  at  ease.  The  six-volume,  1,263-page  Business  Mans  Library, 
described  below,  places  at  your  instant  disposal  the  crystallized  experience  of  the  whole  world  of 
business.  Are  you  content  to  plod  and  blunder  along— to  spoil  opportunities  and  waste  chances 
through  business  ignorance,  when  practical  help  such  as  this  is  yours  for  only  six  cents  a  day . 


How  to  Sell  Goods 

—  How  to  ginger  up  a  sales  force. 

—  How  to  drum  business  in  dull 

seasons. 

—  How  to  route,  handle  and  check 

salesmen. 

—  How  to  train,  develop  and  coach 

a  sales  force. 

—  How  to  secure  and  organize 

salesmen  and  agents. 

—  How  to  win  the  dealer’s  co¬ 

operation  and  support. 

—  How  to  advertise  — concisely 

and  thoroughly  treated. 

—  How  to  meet  objections  and 

how  to  be  a  good  “  closer.” 

—  How  to  work  the  “big  stick” 

plan  of  selling  goods  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

—  How  to  handle  wholesalers  and 

retailers  to  the  best  advantage. 

—  How  to  judge  a  good  salesman 

—  how  to  hire,  and  how  to  be 
one. 

—  How  to  analyze  your  proposi¬ 

tion  and  pick  out  its  selling 
points. 

—  How  to  make  the  consumer  in¬ 

fluence  dealers  to  buy  your 
goods. 

—  How  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of 

the  “clerks”  and  become  a 
real  salesman. 

And  hundreds  of  other  vital 
pointers  and  plans  for  clerks,  city 
salesmen,  traveling  salesmen,  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  mail  order  houses  and 
advertising  men. 

How  to  Buy  at  Rock  Bottom 

—How  to  trap  a  lying  salesman. 

—  How  to  close  big  transactions. 
—How  to  prevent  extravagant 

purchasing. 

—How  to  handle  men  and  make 
quick  decisions. 

— How  to  know  to  a  nicety  what 
stock  is  on  hand. 

— How  to  avoid  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  purchases. 

— How  to  keep  track  of  promises, 
agreements,  deliveries,  etc. 
—How  to  get  up  the  necessary 
forms,  blanks,  etc.,  for  requi¬ 
sitions,  orders,  receipts,  etc. 

— How  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
market  and  take  advantage  of 
special  opportunities. 

—  How  to  play  one  salesman 

against  another,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  a  lower  price. 

—How  to  devise  a  simple  system 
which  will  bring  to  your  notice, 
automatically,  all  data,  prices, 
etc.,  about  a  given  article. 

— How  to  formulate  a  complete 
purchasing  and  record  system 
for  a  mail  order  house,  a  fac¬ 
tory,  or  a  retail,  wholesale,  or 
department  store. 

And  other  priceless  pointers, 
beyond  description,  that  every 
business  man,  big  or  little,  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee,  ought  to  have 
constantly  at  his  linger- ends. 


How  to  Collect  Money 

—  How  to  judge  credits. 

—  How  to  collect  bv  mail. 

—  How  to  handle  “touchy”  cus¬ 

tomers. 

—  How  to  be  a  good  collector  — 

and  how  to  hire  one. 

—  How  to  organize  a  credit  and 

collections  department. 

—  How  to  weed  out  dishonest 

buyers  from  the  safe  risks. 

—  1  low  to  knowevery  day  the  state 

of  your  accounts  receivable. 

—  How  to  get  quick,  accurate,  in¬ 

side  information  about  a  cus 
tomer’s  ability  to  pay. 

—  I  low  to  write  smooth, diplomatic 

letters  that  bring  in  the  money 
without  giving  offense. 

—  How  to  organize  your  own  col¬ 

lection  agency  and  force  worth¬ 
less  debtors  to  pay  without 
suing. 

—  How  to  judge  of  foreign  credits, 

and  how  to  collect  money 
promptly  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

—  How  to  devise  a  simple  and 

effective  system  of  insuring 
prompt  and  periodical  col¬ 
lections  of  all  your  accounts. 
And  valuable  information,  ob¬ 
tainable  in  no  other  way,  for  credit 
men,  collectors,  accountants,  and 
every  business  man  interested  in 
this  vital  department. 


The  Business  Man’s  Library  is,  in  reality,  a  com¬ 
plete  correspondence  course  under  the  great  Master- 
Minds  of  Business.  Seventy-eight  men— not  mere 
writers,  but  National  Business  Men,  whose  very 
names  inspire  respect  and  admiration  and  confidence 
— are  its  authors.  Alexander  H.  Revell,  founder 
and  president  of  the  great  firm  bearing  his  name ; 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  s  comptroller;  John  V. 
Farwell  &  Co.’s  credit  man;  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.’s  buyer;  Sherwin-Williams  Co.’s  general  man¬ 
ager.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  big  men  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Business  Man’s  Library.  These 
seventy-eight  men  give  us  not  only 
the  intimate  secrets  of  their  own 
successes  but  priceless  business  in¬ 
formation,  working  plans,  methods, 
statistics,  tabulations,  systems,  hints, 
pointers,  from  high  places  in  the 
world  of  money  where  few  are 
permitted  to  enter.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  get  the  valuable  information 
which  the  Business  Man’s  Library 
will  give  you,  save  through  the  slow 
and  costly  school  of  experience.  For 
what  we  offer  you  here  is  solid  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  collected,  classified, 
condensed,  and  crystallized  for  your 
benefit  at  a  cost  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  And  who  can 
put  a  dollars  and  cents  value  on 
working  information  such  as  this? 

Ten  thousand  great  concerns— the 
best  concerns  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  can  name — -have  bought  sets 
of  the  Business  Man’s  Library  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  bettering  their 
methods  and  increasing  their  profits. 

They  had  no  interest  in  the  books  as 
mere  entertaining  literature.  They 
wanted  the  cold  dollars  in  them; 
the  practical,  usable  ideas  in  them  — 
nothing  more.  This  is  solid,  tangible 
proof  of  the  worth  of  these  books — 
who  can  refute  evidence  like  this? 

The  six  uniform  volumes  of  the 
Business  Man’s  Library  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  handsome  de  luxe 
edition,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Beautiful,  clear, 
large  type;  fine,  hand-made  egg-shell  book  paper; 
one  edge  of  gold,  two  edges  roughed;  half  Eng¬ 
lish  Morocco  binding — these  are,  indeed,  a  set  of 
books  for  the  library  or  desk  of  which  to  be 
proud.  This  is  your  money-laden  opportunity  — 
they  can  be  had  by  any  man  who  can  spare  six 
cents  a  day. 


Then  add  to  the  help  which  these  books  will  bring 
you  the  help  which  you  will  get  from  SYSTEM, 
which  stands  pre-eminent  the  monthly  magazine  of 
Business.  260  to  356  pages  in  every  issue  of  S  YST EM 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  page  of  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  own  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  or  whether  vou  are  working  for  somebody  else; 
whether  you  sit 'in  a  private  office  and  decide  things 
or  wheth'er  you  stand  at  a  counter  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions — SYSTEM  will  show  you  new  ways  of  saving 
lime  and  effort  and  cutting  out  drudgery. 

SYSTEM  goes  into  the  inner  offices  of  the 
biggest,  most  successful  men,  and 
brings  forth  for  your  benefit  the 
fruit  of  their  costly  experience. 
SYSTEM  will  show  you  how  to  start 
a  new  business,  how  to  win  trade  for 
it,  establish  prestige,  create  profits, 
minimize  wastes,  keep  down  ex¬ 
penses,  stop  losses.  Better,  SYS¬ 
TEM  will  show  you  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  more,  make  more,  in  your 
present  daily  work.  Each  issue 
contains  special  “inside”  informa¬ 
tion  on  buying,  selling,  accounting, 
manufacturing,  shipping,  collecting, 
advertising,  business  letter  writing, 
banking,  real  estate  and  insurance 
methods,  business  management, 
handling  men,  short  cuts  and  worry 
savers,  store  systems,  retail  sales¬ 
manship,  trade-getting  ideas,  win¬ 
dow  dressing,  circularizing,  and 
everything  in  which  a  man  in  busi¬ 
ness,  big  or  little,  is  interested. 

To  the  man  in  the  private  office, 
SYSTEM  is  welcomed  as  a  guide  and 
constant  adviser.  To  the  man  in 
charge  of  other  men,  either  as  em¬ 
ployer  or  superintendent,  SYSTEM 
offers  business  secretswhich  he  might 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
for  himself.  And  to  the  worker — the 
man  who  has  hopes  above  his  present 
position — SYSTEM  shows  the  short 
road  to  better  days,  better  salary, 
more  power  —  eventual  success. 
Every  man  who  is  playing  the  Great  Game  of  Busi¬ 
ness  needs  SYSTEM,  for  it  will  help  him  turn  his 
day-dreams  into  actual  achievement. 

SYSTEM  has  300,000  regular  readers.  It  has 
helped  many  of  them  to  better  salaries,  bigger 
profits  that  would  have  been  impossible,  undreamed 
of,  without  SYSTEM— Won’t  you  let  SYSTEM  and 
the  Business  Man’s  Library  help  you? 


— Recent  Purchasers — 

U.  S.  Government  (3  sets) 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Armour  &  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 
Am.  Graphophone  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

U.  S.  Steel  Company 
City  Nat’l  Bank  of  New  York 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
American  Radiator  Co. 

Jones  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Burrows  Bros.  Co. 
International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Andrews  Heating  Co. 
Morgan  &  Wright  (3  sets) 
University  of  Wisconsin 

(purchased  by  two  instructors  in 
,  commercial  subjects) 


IflUM  EAPQflN  “This  library  is  a  short  cut  to 
J  Villi  I  AIvJUl’  more  salary  and  mors  business, 
to  more  knowledge  and  more  power.  Worth  a  decade 
of  experience.” 


PENN.  CHOCOLATE  CO.  '£TA 

name — void  of  generalities  and  practical  beyond  expec¬ 
tations.  Taught  us  a  lot.” 


if  rnrn  f\rv|  CV  “1  wish  the  work  could  be 
ALrlXLU  UULuE  brought  before  every  man 
who  wants  to  build  a  real  business  career.” 


Tf)lW  MITDDAV  don,t  care  how  smavt  or 

1  U1V1  iViUI\l\.r\I  bright  or  clever  a  man  is,  he 
can  le  irn  a  great  deal  from  these  books.  I  will  never 
part  with  my  set.” 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER  ll 

culated  these  books  among  our  employees  and  sent 
copies  to  our  branch  houses.” 

rUADI  PC  f  more  “I  regard  it  as  of  benefit 

LrlnlvLLiJ  Ei.  nirvEnJ  and  assistance  to  any 
wide-awake  business  man,  no  matter  who.” 


¥-1  »  ny  firrrn  Picture  in  your  mind  six  handsome  gold-topped  volumes,  the  samejfinding,  paper 
lA.iJ  I  Hr  r  Lii\  type  that  are  usually  to  be  found  only  in  costly  editions.  1,263  pages  that  could 

scarcely  be  worth  more  to  you  if  each  leaf  were  a  $10  bill ;  and  twelve  months  of 
SYSTEM— more  than  3,000  pages  of  current  business  experience  and  help,  convertible  into  ready  cash— 
and  then  think  of  this  offer:  Only  $i3,  spread  out  thin  over  nine  months— and  they  are  yours  forever. 
Your  check  or  money  order  for  $2,  or  a  $2  bill  sent  today,  will  start  the  books  to-morrow,  express  and  ever) 
other  charge  prepaid,  and  enter  your  name  as  a  regular  yearly  SYSTEM  subscriber.  $2  now  and  $2  a 
month  until  $iS  is  paid.  Less  than  you  probably  spend  for  daily  papers;  less,  surely,  than  it  costs  you  for 
carfare  or  the  evening  smoke.  Long  before  this  month  is  out  these  helpful  books, 
have  a  chance  to  put  back  in  your  pocket  more  than  their  cost.  Is  the  offer  clear? 
sign.  Write  on  your  business  letter  head,  or  state  what  business  you.  are 
accept  your  offer  in  Collier' s  of  March  9th. 


in. 


if  ordered  now,  will 
There  is  nothing  to 
Simply  send  $2,  and  say  “I 


Send  to  System,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


How  to  Manage  a  Business 


—  How  to  keep  track  of  stock. 

—  1  low  to  train  and  test  employees. 

—  How  to  hire  and  direct  em¬ 

ployees. 

—  How  to  figure  and  charge  es¬ 

timates. 

—  How  to  check  deliveries  and 

mistakes. 

—  How  to  detect  and  eliminate 

needless  items  of  expense. 

—  How  to  get  the  most  out  of 

those  under  and  around  you. 

—  How  to  size  up  the  money 

making  possibilities  of  new 
ventures. 

— How  to  get  up  blanks,  forms  and 
records  for  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 


nesses- 

— How  to  devise  a  perpetual  in  ven- 
tory  system  that  will  tell  you 
every  day  the  value  of  all  mate¬ 
rial  on  hand. 

— How  to  turn  a  losing  business 
into  a  profitable  one — how  to 
make  a  profitable  business 
more  profitable. 

—How  to  devise  a  simple  time¬ 
keeping  and  pay  roll  system 
that  will  tell  you  the  exact 
earning  value  of  every 
employee. 

And  countless  other  things,  in¬ 
cluding  charts,  tabulations,  dia¬ 
grams,  plans  and  forms  that  every 
man  in  an  executive  position  needs 
in  his  daily  work. 


How  to  Get  Money  By  Mail 


—How  to  write  ads. 

—How  to  begin  a  letter. 

—I  low  to  turn  inquiries  into  orders. 
—How  to  formulate  a  convincing 
argument. 

—How  to  get  your  reader  to  ACT 
at  once. 

—How  to  write  trade  -  winning 
business  letters. 

—How  to  cover  territory  salesmen 
can’t  reach. 

tHow  to  keep  tab  on  results  of  all 
mail  work. 

—How  to  key  ads,  circular  and 
all  mail  sales. 

— How  to  secure  attention  and 
arouse  interest  by  letter. 
—How  to  prepare  an  enclosure  for 
a  business  getting  letter. 

—  How  to  keep  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  mail  customers  at 
your  finger-tips. 

— How  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  salesmen  with  live,  business 
getting  letters. 

—How  to  answer,  file  and  follow¬ 
up  inquiries  from  advertise¬ 
ments  and  those  which  come 
in  the  regular  course  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  page  upon  page  of  prac¬ 
tical,  working  detail  not  only  for 
mail  order  firms,  but  particularly 
helpful  to  those  not  making  a 
specialty  of  or  doing  a  mail  order 
business. 


How  to  Stop  Cost  Leaks 


-How  to  detect  waste. 

-How  to  make  an  inventory. 
-How  to  figure  “overhead”  ex¬ 
pense. 

-How  to  systematize  an  entire 
factory  or  store. 

-How  to  cut  out  red  tape  in  a 
simple  cost  system. 

-How  to  keep  close  watch  on 
material  and  supplies. 

-How  to  apportion  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  a  specific  job. 
-How  to  decide  between  piece¬ 
work,  day  wages  and  bonus 
systems. 

-How  the  “trusts”  reduce  their 
costs  to  a  minimum  — how  to 
apply  their  methods. 

-  How  to  formulate  a  simple  but 

effective  cost-keeping  system 
of  your  own. 

-How  to  keep  tab  on  the  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  each  machine 
and  employee.  . 

—  How  to  figure  depreciation,  bur¬ 

den,  indirect  expense,  up- keep, 
profit,  loss,  cost. 

-How  to ’know  every  day  all  the 
little  details  that  may  turn  into 
leaks  and  losses  of  time  and 
money.  , 

And  chapter  after  chapter  ot 
priceless  plans  for  practically 
every  kind  of  business  in  whicn 
an  accurate  cost  system  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  money  making  success. 
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IN  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  collier’s 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 


—  Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?  — 

With  a  Russo  Dry  Horn*  you  can 
In  10  seconds  make  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber’s.  Wet 
hones  usually  take  half  an  hour  of 
an  expert.  Busse’s  Hones  require 
no  skill ;  anybody  can  use  them ; 
adapted  to  either  plain  or  safety 
styles.  A  gentleman  said,  “I 
would  not  take  $25  for  mine  if 
1  could  not  get  another;  have  used 
it  5  years  and  my  razor  is  as  good 
as  new.” 

$1.00  PREPAID 

Costs  nothing  if  not  satisfactory 

BUSSE  &  CO.,  532  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


PRACTICAL  SHORT-STORY  COURSE 

including  lessons  on  plot,  methods  of  narration,  style,  etc.,  with 
special  study  of  the  demands  of  present-day  magazines.  Taught  by 
miiil.  Practice  work  with  every  lesson.  Experienced  magazine 
tvriter  in  charge.  Also^NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  COURSE 
mail,  in  society,  club,  musical,  art  and  other  woman’s  work  on 
Afiewspaper.  First  newspaper  lesson  10  cents. 

Newspaper  and  Literary  Training  School,  Toledo,  0. 

No.  707  National  Union  Bldg.,  Huron  St. 

Our  Literary  Information  Bureau,  as  an  introductory  offer,  will 
answer  three  questions  on  any  branch  of  writing,  if  you  send 
stamped  envelope  with  ‘25c.  and  names  of  three  friends  who  write. 


WORKING  GLOVES  FCWOMEN  & 

Complete  Protection  for  Hands  and  Wrists 

Used  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
n  sweeping,  clothes  hang- 
ing,  tending  furnace, 
gardening,  motoring, 
' — 'g?'  fishing,  hunting,  driv¬ 
ing,  etc.  Durable  and 
Roomy.  Laundry  like  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  25  cts.  per  pair ;  5  pairs  for 
$]t6ft.  Sent  postpaid.  Everyone  l'kes  the  “Fremont.” 
FHEMOX'g jillTTKN  &  GLOVE  CO.,  8ft  Wood  St..  Fremont,  O, 


240-EGG  $ 

Incubator 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal” 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made, 
not  save  from  $5  to  $10  ?  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustrated  poultry 

free.  J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  32,  Freeport,  Ill. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  IVIy  people  are  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lot.  We  get  the  results.  2-year 
guarantee.  Low  price.  Old  Trusty 
Catalogue  tells  the  whole  story— 
it’s  FREE — write  for  it  today. 


M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


[QUALITY  IN  INCUBATORS1 

is  like  quality  in  other*  goods.  It  alway 
Wears,  Satisfies,  and  is  Lasting. 

It  Means  More  and  Stronger  Chicks. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 
Combine  Quality  and  Hatchability 
Send  for  our  Free  ‘260-page  book  “flow  to 
Make  Money  ivith  Poultry  Incubators.** 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Or  Meakkst  Branch:  —  New  York,  Boston, 

Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  E 


Your  Dog  Sick? 


Give  him  “  Sergeant’s  Condition 
Pills,”  the  great  tonic  and  alterative 
for  dogs.  Tones  up  the  system,  im¬ 
proves  the  appetite — imparts  life  and 
vigor.  60c  and  $1.00  per  box 
by  mail.  Polk  Miller’s  80  page  dog 
book  mailed  for  10c  stamps.  No 
dog  owner  should  be  without  it. 
POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  837  E.  Main,  Richmond,  Va. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1907  contains  520  pages,  with 
I  nany  tine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life^  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies. 
All  about  Incubators  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build  them. 
It’ 8  really  an  encyclopedia  *o£  chickendom.  You 
need  it.  Price  only  15  cts. 
i  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

f  Box  1225  Freeport,  Ill. 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  ami  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’  II KA  It  A  Si  BROCK.  I’at.  Aliys.,  918  K  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell  th 

’Transparent  Handle 
*  Pocket  Knife 

Good  commission  paid.  From  $75  to  $300  a  month  ran  bo  made 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  No.  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O 


BUY  FARM  LANDS  NOW 

In  the  West  and  Southwest.  Bargains  $10.  to  $2"). 
per  acre.  New  map  of  either  Colorado  or  Texas  free 
to  ail  interested.  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  277 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


STAMPS  ^00  all  different,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
kJ  1  /\lTlr  O  guav,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Japan,  1 
Mexico,  Cuba.  Philippines,  etc.,  and  Album,  1  "C 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20c;  1000  hinges  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Stegman,  5940  ('ole  Brilllante  Ave.,  St.  I/Oiiis.  Mo. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


O&gmKKKX? 

Hi WW/ 


NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  1907 


Easter  Posies 

C,  Things  that  come  to  your  door  about  Easter  time  ought  to 
have  an  added  touch  of  color.  The  Easter  Rabbit  is  supposed 
to  scamper  prankishly  through  the  barnyard  bearing  away  bright 
red  and  orange  and  purple  eggs  which  the  Easter  Hen  has  been 
hoarding  in  her  nest.  The  little  milliner’s  girl  with  a  pretty 
red  rose  in  her  hair  rings  the  doorbell  and  leaves  for  your  wife 
a  box  all  tied  with  pink  ribbons;  and  you  are  just  as  eager  as 
your  wife  to  open  the  box  and  examine  the  flower  garden 
for  which  Mile.  Vanity  will  soon  be  sending  in  the  bill,  all  of 
which  suggests  the  fact  that  Collier’s  for  the  issue  of  March  23 
will  appear  about  Easter  time  and  will  make  its  Easter  call 
bearing  some  art  work  suitable  to  the  occasion.  “The  Tulip 
Field,”  by  George  Hitchcock,  will  be  the  frontispiece,  and 
“Easter  Sunday  in  Mexico,”  by  Thornton  Oakley,  “A  Letter 
from  the  Philippines,”  by  A.  B.  Frost,  and  a  study  in  Easter 
hats  by  Albert  Sterner  will  be  among  the  art  features. 

Honk!  Honk! 

C.  The  Lurid  Motor  Car  is  coming  around  for  the  second  lap. 
Richard  Harding  Davis’s  romance  of  the  road,  “The  Adventures 
of  the  Scarlet  Car,”  will  appear  again  in  the  issue  of  March  23, 
and  will  detail,  this  time,  the  exciting  history  of  the  Jail- 
Breakers,  who  come  into  the  story  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  thickening  the  plot,  which  centres  on  the  adventurous 
red  machine.  If  bright  colors  are  in  order  for  Eastertide, 
the  honk  of  the  Scarlet  Car  ought  to  be  doubly  welcome 
to  Collier’s  readers.  Frederic  Dorr  Steele’s  illustrations  will 
accompany  the  story.  Other  short  fiction  for  that  number 
will  be  “The  Honor  of  the  Escort,”  by  David  Gray,  the 
story  of  a  reckless  navy  officer  and  a  wandering  Congress¬ 
man  who  become  entangled  in  a  ludicrous  tragedy  in  the 
Philippines.  Arthur  G.  Dove’s  illustrations  are  in  the  same 
humor  as  the  story.  “Martha,”  by  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn, 
is  a  “human”  narrative. 


Where  the  Tires  Come  From 

C.  Having  written  about  that  reckless  touring-car,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  repaired  to  Africa,  where  they  grow  the  rubber 
that  goes  into  the  tires  of  the  Scarlet  Car.  Mr.  Davis  is  now 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  intends  to  study  the 
country  with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  He  will  have  some  travel- 
tales  to  tell  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Calabar,  and  other  places  which  once  produced  slaves  and 
now  produce  rubber  trees.  Mr.  Davis  will  probably  go  to 
the  Congo  also,  but  he  will  not  go  as  an  investigator  but  as 
a  writer  who  loves  to  dip  into  the  picturesque. 

A  Rap  From  a  Reader 

C.  An  amateur  critic  wrote  us  a  letter  recently.  He  mentioned 
Collier’s  as  a  “Home  for  Too  Prosperous  Artists,”  classing  a 
recent  Leyendecker  cover  as  a  clothing  advertisement  minus 
the  clothes.  He  scolds  Remington  for  taking  his  work  too 
easily:  “For  the  money  he  is  getting  he  ought  to  ...  .  think  up 
something  worth  while.”  Our  critic  also  lampoons  “The  Jessie 
Smithcox  Green  School  of  Literary  Children.”  He  thinks  that 
Kemble  represents  the  “No-Knee-Cap  School,”  and  Reuterdahl 
has  no  right  to  make  Fifth  Avenue  people  look  like  “Goops.” 
He  has  his  opinion  of  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  altogether  his  bilious 
letter  is  so  clever  that  we  have  decided  to  give  it  a  page  in 
an  early  issue  and  let  our  readers  come  to  the  rescue. 
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CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  skin  troubles.  "A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
initiations ,  but  a  reason  for  it.** 
Delightful  after  shaving  ami  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25o.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  free 
Gerhard  Mennen  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


—  ENGINEERING  — 

offers  the  broadest  field  of  development  to  the  ambitious  young 
man.  Our  courses  in  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  fit  you  for  the  very  highest  paid  positions 
In  the  world.  Will  you  take  the  first  step?  Simply  clip  this 
advertisement,  mail  it  to-day,  and  receive  free  our  200  page 
hand-book  describing  our  60  courses  in  Engineering  work.  It 

IS  WORTH  WHILE 

Do  not  delay  but  write  now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  Mention  Collier’s  3-9,  ’07  _____________ 


GIVEN  5000  RIFLES 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

j  send  us  your  name  and  address 
so  that  we  may  tell  you  how  to  get  this 
fine,  steel,  blue  barrel,  22  calibre  hunting  rifle 
absolutely  FREE.  Be  sure  and  write  at  once 
before  they  are  all  gone.  Address 

PEOPLES  POPULAR  MONTHLY 
706  Arcade  Building  Des  Moines,  la. 


THE “LEADER” 


1 14  H.  P.  Gasolene  Marine  Engine 

Built  like  a  watch.  Beautifully  Finished.  Ac¬ 
curately  Constructed.  Light,  Strong,  Relia¬ 
ble,  and  Noiseless  in  operation.  Suitable  for 
launches  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  Price 
complete,  $75.00  net,  no  discount.  Thoroughly 
guaranteed.  Perfect  Speed  Control.  Com¬ 
plete  descriptive  Catalog  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

rUiitlt?  Qjn  +  7  282  s  Front  street 

v-iauuc  JiniZ  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


$513.00 


Clear  Profit  in  SI  Days  fr<""  an,  irf: 

*  vestment  of 
$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Ball  Alleys  at  Sullivan, Ind. 
Why  not  go  into  this  business  yourself?  You 
may  enjoy  similar  results;  any  way  it 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  big  in  any  town.  3000 
now  in  use.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling  Game 
for  amusement  and  nhysical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best  people 
of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO-DAY. 
American  Box  Ball  Co..  1027  Van  Biiren  Si.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

u  Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind ” 


mination  to  save  is  the  foundation  of 
uccessful  busiuess  career.  Self-de¬ 
nial  and  economical  habits,  with  a 
6%  compound  interest  savings 
bank  account,  are  the  stepping 
stones  to  a  comfortable  old  age. 
Resolve  within  yourself  to 
amount  to  something.  Let  us 
help  you.  Our  booklet  tells  how. 
Equitable  Banking  &  Loan  Co. 
n,  Ga.  W  rite  for  booklet  B  today. 


/LOFTIS' 

SYSTEM 


You  Can  Own  a  Diamond  or  Watch. 
We  send  one  on  approval.  If  you  like  it,  pay  1-5  on 
balance  8  monthly  payments.  Catalog  free.  Write  now. 


deliver' 


,  . . w  tuuiiimy  yiumnuN  \  jiianig  tree.  wine  now. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO..  Dept.  0-38,  92  State  St.. Chicago.  Ill, 


C LANTERNS 


i 


Stereopticons  and  Moving  Picture  Ma¬ 
chines — all  sizes,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
timely  subjects.  Fine  thing  for  Church  and  Home 
Entertainments.  Men  with  small  capital  make 
money  giving  public  exhibitions.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

McAllister  mfg.  optician  ".ssr- 


Ranney  Incubator  success 

Why?  Adjustable  Ventilation — for  any  climate.  3  inch  walls — even 
heat.  Rebate  Door — positively  air  light.'  Handsome  Mahogany  finish- 
lasts  for  years.  Self-operating.  Money-back  guarantee.  Get  our  catalog. 

RANNEY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  96  Jackson  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  SV TKffi  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument.  Piano, 
Orean.  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music,  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ACTING 


Taught  by  Correspondence 

Positions  secured  when  qualified. 

Booklet  on  Dramatic  Arl  FBEE. 
Chicago  School  of  Elocution,  239 
Chicago  Opera  HouseBlk. Chicago 


Profit  in  Watchmaking  'IKlnlltT* 

Fifty  million  time  pieces  in  United  States  to  be  repaired. 
Accurate  time  necessity  in  the  business  world.  We  teach 
Watchmaking  by  Copyrighted  Chart  System.  Positions 
for  graduates.  It’s  time  to  write  us.  Dept.  16. 

The  De  Seims  Watch  School,  Attica,  Ind. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


SAY,  you  talk  of  Balaklava, 

And  the  bloomin’  British  Square, 
Of  Waterloo  and  Ballyhoo; 

Why,  that’s  nothin’  but  hot  air: 

Like  the  story  of  Thermopylae, 

An’  yarns  about  the  Greeks 
An’  Persians  and  Egyptians, — 

Not  to  speak  of  other  freaks. 


Q 


On  March  6y  1836y  140  Texansy  under  Colonel  Travisy 
were  massacred  in  the  old  Mission  of  the  Alamo  by  a 
force  of  some  2000  Mexicansy  under  Santa  Ana ,  after 
a  siege  of  some  three  weeks .  Colonel  David  Crockett 
was  killed  there •  Only  six  Texans  were  left  alive  after 
the  final  assaulty  and  these  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
in  Santa  Ana’s  presencey  by  his  ordery  after  surrender  on 
promise  of  protection.  The  Mexican  loss' was  over  500 


in 


D’you  think  the  Texans  asked  for  truce, 
Or  showed  a  craven  feather? 

They  stood  their  ground  and  stood  it  firm, 
An’  smiled  at  death  together, 

Till  every  blessed  fightin’  man 
Was  lyin’  stiff  and  cold, 

And  in  the  mud,  besoaked  with  blood, 
Upon  each  other  rolled. 


Why,  sonny,  down  in  Texas, 

Not  so  very  long  ago, 

They  had  a  scrap  with  Greasers 
At  a  place  called  Alamo; 

Now,  they  warn’t  so  very  many 
An’  they  hadn’t  uniforms, 

Nor  bearskin  caps  and  leathe;  straps 
An’  funny-fangled  horns. 


Of  course  they  beat  the  Greasers, 
Sent  ’em  flying  back  to  Mex, 
A-scootin’  like  a  pack  o’  hounds, 

As  if  they’d  break  their  necks, 

To  bring  another  army  back, 

A  thousand  odd  or  more; 

When  back  they  come  upon  the  run, 
Say,  sonny,  that  was  war. 


So  Mex — he  won  by  numbers, 

Yes — he  killed  ’em,  every  one, 

There  warn’t  no  Stoessels  there,  you  see; 

Understand,  my  son? 

Americans  ain’t  Roosians, 

An’  the  lads  from  Texas  State,  _ 

They  fit  away  all  night  an’  day 
Until  the  dawn  of  fate. 


But  what  they  had  was  powder, 

An’  by  Gorry!  they  could  shoot, 
Without  the  drums  a-beatin’ 

An’  the  bugle’s  brassy  toot; 

They  didn’t  carry  any  flags 
As  symbols  of  their  might, 

Just  simply  nerve — and  lots  to  serve: 
That’s  what  you  need  to  fight. 


The  blokes  at  Balaklava— why, 

They  most  of  ’em  came  back; 

They  mighter  stayed  at  home,  those  guys, 
An’  monkeyed  with  the  track; 

They  say  that  Athens  got  the  news 
By  one  survivin’  son, 

The  Greeks— they  had  a  messenger: 

The  Alamo— had  none. 


r  ■  ^HOMAS  W.  LAWSON  OFFERS,  in  one  of  his  eloquent 
announcements,  to  disprove  some  observations  made  by 
us.  The  most  concrete  form  which  his  offer  takes  is 
1.  this:  “If  what  Collier’s  stated  in  its  editorial  was  not 
absolutely  false  in  each  and  all  of  its  essentials,  or  if  I 
can  not  show  Collier’s  that  the  success  of  my  Remedy  in  all 
those  things  rightly  built  men  should  value  most  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  making  of  even  $200,000,000  —  if  my  feeling, 
intention,  position,  or  action  are  any  different  to-day  than  the/ 
were  in  the  bitterest  of  my  most  active  days  of 
accepted  Frenzied  Finance,  1  will  pay  over  to  any  charity 
Collier's  may  name  the  sum  of  $100,000.’’  Good. 
Mr.  Lawson  is  so  generous  as  to  believe  that  we  seek  the  truth, 
whether  it  result  for  us  or  against.  We  accept  his  offer.  We 
shall  be  glad  <0  have  him  “prove’’  to  us  whatever  he  can,  and 
anything  about  his  methods  and  intentions  which  he  finds  to  be 
susceptible  of  demonstration  we  shall  gladly  express  in  these 
pages.  We  confess  to  distrust  of  press-agent  and  stock-jobbing 
methods,  and  our  function  includes  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
such  gambling  to  outsiders,  who  are  so  utterly  at  the  mercy 
of  those  inside. 

IF  A  FASTER  TRAIN  is  put  on  a  railroad  than  can  safely  be 
1  run,  is  it  fair  to  charge  every  accident,  to  every  kind  of  train, 
up  to  speed  mania  in  the  people  ?  Are  not  these  fliers  often 
mere  advertisements  which  directly  do  not  even  pay  expenses  ? 
Here  is  a  question  from  the  Attorney-General  of  Missouri: 
“When  the  true  obligations  on  the  part  of  these  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  these  great  enterprises  are  considered,  is  it 
not  clear  that  instead  of  using  the  money  of  the  road  to  gamble 
with  and  to  secure  the  control  of  competing  lines,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  our  common  law  and  our  statute 
safety  law,  such  money  should  be  used  to  improve  the 
roadbed,  to  straighten  the  line,  to  strengthen  the 
bridges,  to  increase  the  number  and  the  safety  of  the  cars  in 
order  that  business  may  be  promptly  and  properly  conducted, 
in  order  that  human  life  may  be  made  more  secure?’’  A  blind 
agitation  for  lower  rates  on  all  roads,  regardless  of  whether  rates 
are  more  than  high  enough  to  give  fair  profit  on  capital  actually 
invested,  may  do  much  harm.  Agitation  for  the  introduction  of 
moral  methods,  such  as  the  dropping  of  rebates  and  of  passes,  has 
already  accomplished  something.  The  agitation  that  is  most 
called  for  now  is  one  for  the  introduction  of  every  safety  ap¬ 
pliance  known  to  the  much  less  murderous  trains  of  Europe. 

/VA  ANY  THINGS  WHICH  are  harmful  or  perilous  we  can  avoid 
using  if  we  have  adequate  intelligence.  Trains  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  take.  '  If  riding  in  France  or  England  can  be  less 
dangerous  than  war,  its  perils  can  be  decreased  by  us.  Tinder- 
box  cars  can  be  abolished.  Highly  developed  electric  signals, 
including  those  made  possible  by  electricity,  can 
bVe  e  be  introduced.  Too  long  hours  by  employees  can 

be  ended.  A  much  higher  standard  of  personal 
efficiency  can  be  brought  about.  If,  as  railroad  men  charge, 
union  labor  makes  discipline  impossible,  let  the  officials  come 
plainly  and  fully  before  the  public  with  the  facts,  and  union  labor 
will  find  itself  speedily  compelled  to  acquiesce. 

T"0  THOSE  WHO  know  the  Isthmus  and  the  work  there  the 
1  Canal  without  Stevens  raises  an  idea  of  desolation.  He  found 
chaos  and  he  brought  forth  order  in  face  of  criticism,  the  con¬ 
tractors  at  home,  the  indecision  of  Congress  as  to  a  plan,  and  the 
wearing  climate.  Clock-like,  with  the  mainspring  of  all  his  energy 
wound  up,  he  kept  to  the  work,  his  thoughts  on  his  objective 


and  never  on  his  own  health.  We  owe  him  much;  and  although 
he  departs,  the  nation’s  work  goes  on  along  the  lines  which  he 
had  laid  down.  His  word  and  the  President’s  committed  us  to 
the  three-flight  lock  system  of  the  present  plan,  which  puts  all 
the  eggs  in  the  one  basket.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  could  not 
remain  to  see  them  built.  There  is,  however,  the 
satisfaction  that  what  is  only  a  misfortune  to-day  Jj HTui\E,.r ?.F 
would  have  been  a  disaster  a  year  ago.  The  next 
practical  step  is  for  the  people  to  stand  back  of  the  army  en¬ 
gineers  in  their  efforts  to  continue  Stevens’s  organization  and 
insure  soundness  of  material  and  construction.  The  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  not  dependent  now  on  any  one  man,  but  alone 
on  popular  vigilance. 

THERE  ARE  MOMENTS  when  the  steel  of  a  strong  man’s  reso¬ 
lution,  high  tempered  with  concentrated  effort,  becomes  as 
brittle  as  spun  glass.  Sherman  found  Grant  one  day,  in  the 
period  of  Halleck’s  .supremacy,  in  his  tent  on  the  Monterey 
Road  in  1862,  tying  up  his  private  letters  and  packing  his  bag. 
“I’m  going  to  St.  Louis,’’  Grant  said;  “I  can’t  stand  this  any 
longer.’’  Sherman  related  how  he  himself  had  been  on  the  point 
of  resigning  in  a  fit  of  blues  because  an  editor  called  him  crazy; 
but  on  second  thought  by  daylight  he  had  found 
the  distinction  cheering  and  complimentary.  “Time  patience 
will  right  this  injustice,  and  you  would  be  unhap- 
pier  still  away  from  the  front  when  your  country  is  at  war.” 
Grant  thought  awhile  and  concluded  that  Sherman  was  right. 
Stevens  is  of  the  same  type.  Perhaps  his  resignation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  such  friend  as  Sherman  at  hand  to  say 
to  him:  “Come!  Time  will  right  these  matters,  and  you  would 
be  unhappier  still  away  from  this  great  work  you  have  seen  grow 
under  your  hand.  Because  you  can  not  make  everything  go  as 
you  desire,  you  forget  that  you  have  accomplished  much.” 

A  STRANGE,  perplexing  controversy  has  arisen  in  resourceful 
Chicago.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  O’Connell,  pilot  of 
Mayor  Dunne’s  political  fortunes  and  incidentally  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  had  a  difference  with  Mr.  Collins,  Chief  of 
the  city’s  weird  police  force.  In  the  course  of  the  disagreement 
Mr.  Collins  stated  that  Mr.  O’Connell  was  a  liar.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  replied  that  Mr.  Collins 

was  a  d - d  liar.  Mayor  Dunne  thereupon  poured  oil  on  the 

troubled  waters  by  stating  that  both  gentlemen  were  veracious. 
This  leaves  the  matter  in  serious  doubt  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  reason,  for  it  would  appear  how  is  it? 
that:  First,  if  Mr.  Collins  is  truthful  in  his  asser¬ 
tions,  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mayor  Dunne  are  liars;  second,  that 
if  Mr.  O’Connell  uttered  a  truthful  statement,  Mr.  Collins  and 

Mayor  Dunne  are  d- - d  liars;  third,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  respective  statements  of  Messrs.  Collins  and  O’Connell  are 
untrue,  there  remains  a  list  of  from  two  to  three  liars;  fourth, 
if  Mayor  Dunne  is  truthful  then  all  three  are  various  degrees 
of  liars,  or  all  are  truthful,  or  some  are  liars.  This  third  hy¬ 
pothesis  admits  of  such  voluminous  argumentation  that  nothing 
but  a  ukase  can  settle  it.  Some  one  appears  to  have  tampered 
with  the  truth. 

PHILADELPHIA’S  promise  to  lead  the  way  in  municipal  reform 
*  has  been  broken  less  than  two  years  after  it  was  made.  Mr. 
Rf.yburn,  the  mayor-elect,  sixty-two  years  old,  personally  honest 
and  of  no  particular  force  when  in  Congress,  is  counted  upon  by 
the  Republican  organization  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  dignity 
and  respectability,  while  the  real  ruler  of  the  city,  James  P.  Mc- 
Nichol,  tells  the  City  Councils  what  he  wants  them  to  do.  Many 


of  the  City  Fathers  who,  two  years  ago,  were  prevented  from 
selling  the  city’s  gas  plant  for  a  song  only  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  gallery  of  the  council  chamber  of  indignant  citizens 
with  ropes  are  back  “on  the  job.’’  They  are  ready  to  “work  for 
a  progressive  Philadelphia’’  once  more.  They  are  in  sympathy 
with  McNichol’s  theory  that  continued  criticism  is  bad  for  busi¬ 
ness.  McNichol  is  a  contractor,  and  the  Coun- 
cilmen  hold  their  ward  leaderships  largely  by  virtue 
of  their  ability  to  get  jobs  for  men  who  do  not 
care  to  work  too  strenuously  for  their  pay.  The  country  has 

observed  in  Philadelphia  that  the  people  can  obtain  better  city 
administration  when  they  actively  desire  it.  Even  McNichol  and 
his  fellow-gangsters  may  feel  it  advisable  to  use  their  power  more 
circumspectly  in  the  future.  Evolution  is  a  slow  process,  whether 
in  politics  or  frontal  development.  Occasional  reversions  are  to 
be  looked  for.  “Steady,  by  jerks,’’  is  the  rule. 


IN  THE 
LONG  RUN 


P  FAVORITE  QUOTATION  at  Washington  is: 

“For  science  and  for  books,  he  said,  he  never  had  a  wish; 

No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig  except  a  school  of  fish.’’ 

Between  the  men  who  wrangle  over  the  appropriation  bills  and 
the  scientists  who  experiment,  at  Government  expense,  with  new 
methods  of  plant  culture  there  is  perennial  feud.  To  judge  by 
the  debates  in  Congress,  science  and  books  are  well  enough  in 
their  way;  tatting  and  feather-stitching  also;  but  why  a  strong 
man  should  dawdle  over  the  gipsy  moth  or  wheat  rust  or  the 
propagation  of  a  tree  species  for  arid  lands  defies  the  intellect. 
When  Secretary  Wilson’s  request  to  include  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  an  item  of  $750,000  to  provide 

for  science  '  ^or  some  f°restry  experiments  came  before  the 
Senate,  Senator  Gallinger  wished  to  know  just 
how  many  of  these  “so-called  scientists’’  are  now  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  After  Senators  Proctor  and 
Newlands  had  patiently  explained  that  the  appropriation  must 
include  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  experimenters,  Senator 
Carter  dropped  this:  “I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  any  officer  to  conduct  investigations  in  the  city  of 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  which  means  the  North  Pole  or  the 
Southern  Cross  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe  to  which  a  human 
being  can  go.’’  Senator  Heyburn  accused  Mr.  Pinchot’s  for¬ 
esters  of  political  plotting.  These  arguments  prevailed;  “the 
amendment  was  rejected.’’ 

OUCH  A  MURDER  TRIAL  as  that  which  has  lately  attracted 
'-D  national  attention  induces  reflections  on  capital  punishment. 
If  a  murderer  may  escape  legal  punishment  for  his  crime  be¬ 
cause  the  emotional  explosion  which  brought  about  the  homi¬ 
cide  is  adjudged  to  be  a  temporary  insanity,  where  is  the  line 
between  an  irresponsible  condition  and  mere  hate  ?  How  many 
emotional  Italians,  poorly  nourished,  badly  bred,  inheritors  of 
none  knows  what  taint,  are  yearly  convicted  of  varying  degrees 
of  homicide,  and  swiftly  punished,  who,  had  they  the  money 
to  employ  able  experts  and  counsel,  might  prove  that  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  they  jabbed  stilettos  into  the 
punishment  other  men  was  comparable  to  a  neurotic  cyclone," 
in  which  their  poor  physical  members  whirled  in 
a  state  of  complete  moral  anesthesia  ?  In  a  hundred  years  will 
our  whole  crude  legal  machinery  for  drawing  hard  lines  about 
responsibility  seem  as  barbarous  as  the  ancient  tests  for  witch¬ 
craft  ?  Plainly,  in  the  relation  of  punishment  to  crime,  we  are 
as  yet  children  groping  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  a  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  provide  that  murderers  who  have  no  money  and  wish  to 
enter  the  plea  of  insanity  may  employ  a  suitable  medical  expert 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 


OO  MANY  MORE  DEGREES  of  irresponsibility  exist  in  fact 
than  are  recognized  by  law  that  juries  frequently  acquit 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  convict  a  man  of  greater  crime 
than  they  believe  he  has  committed.  The  law 
calls  a  man  sane  if  he  knows  the  nature  of  his 
act,  realizes  its  consequences,  and  understands  that 
it  is  wrong.  Everybody  knows  that  from  such  a  degree  of  sanity 
to  real  self-control  there  is  immeasurable  distance.  To  punish 
10 


SANITY 
AND  LAW 


with  death  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  is  practically 
withou.  power  of  deliberation  or  control,  is  revolting  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conscience  and  sympathies;  and  there  are  plenty  of  psychol¬ 
ogists,  physicians,  and  lawyers  of  high  standing  who  find  in  this 
rigidity  one  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
The  machinery  for  bringing  about  an  improvement  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  to  devise.  The  law  will  not  do  its  proper  work 
until  its  assumptions  are  less  contrary  to  the  human  facts. 


NO  JAPANESE  GENERAL  has  yet  written  a  book  about  the 
war.  None  will;  for  so  the  Emperor  has  ordered,  so  the 
General  Staff  has  decreed.  Besides,  they  are  too  busy  reading 
the  books  and  the  interviews  and  articles  of  Russian  commanders. 
Kuropatkin’s  account  appears  in  three  volumes.  His  lengthy 
and  academic  despatches  given  in  the  midst  of  battle  make  him 
a  severe  commentator  on  himself.  They  find  some  excuse,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  wavering,  incontinent,  unprofessional  reports  of  his 
subordinates.  Clearly  he  was  handicapped  by  Alexieff  and  the 
court  cabal  and  sorely  disturbed  by  the  inadequacy 
of  an  instrument  which  was,  after  all,  his  own  crea-  new  ways 
tion  as  Minister  of  War.  Clearly  he  was  a  cushion 
into  which  sank  the  pin  of  every  detail,  lacking,  as  General 
Kuroki  said  of  him,  the  boldness  to  carry  any  one  of  his  many 
conceptions  doggedly  through.  The  revelation  of  the  whole 
teaches  us  that  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  was  emphasized  by 
Russian  incompetency,  by  keeping  secret  all  their  own  weaknesses, 
and  by  allowing  the  world’s  imagination,  dwelling  on  results  un¬ 
qualified  by  critical  information,  to  ascribe  superhuman  virtues  to 
them.  And  still  the  little  men  sit  tight  and  listen,  believing,  as 
one  of  their  proverbs  says,  that  wise  counsels  and  few  words 
make  courage  bright. 


WITH  THE  WATER  squeezed  out  of  the  Kaiser’s  electoral 
victory,  we  find  that  liberalism  itself  has  received  no  set¬ 
back  in  Germany.  After  all,  he  only  beat  the  Socialists  at  the 
polls,  while  his  ancestors  used  to  beat  them  with  clubs.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  complex  discussions  must  wait  on  the  establishment  of 
great  principles,  murders  by  the  Reactionaries  and  counter-mur¬ 
ders  by  the  Terrorists  have  not  stifled  the  education  of  the  sane 
world  that  lies  between.  Stolypin  seemed  to  think  that  his 
soldiers  were  going  to  elect  the  Duma;  and  the  people,  taking 
his  advice  quietly  and  acting  contrariwise,  surprised  him  by 
electing  it  themselves,  which  certainly  shows  that 
popular  government  is  an  undependable  thing,  as 
Pobiedonostzeff  ever  maintained.  This  great 
race,  whose  vitality  has  carried  its  flag  across  a  continent,  once 
awakened  to  its  power,  is  not  of  a  temper  when  aroused  to  be 
voted  by  “shotgun  rule.’’  The  meat  in  the  nut  of  the  radical 
majority  is  that  it  springs  in  great  part  from  the  peasantry,  whom 
the  bureaucracy  depended  upon  in  opposition  to  the  townspeople. 
The  farmers  no  longer  think  that  the  Little  Father  represents 
God  and  gives  them  life  and  food  and  drink  out  of  his  generous 
heart.  They  have  had  a  taste  of  freedom,  and  they  like  it.  As 
yet  they  may  not  know  how  to  use  it;  but  they  will  learn,  it  is 
possible  to  hope,  with  a  briefer  and  an  easier  experience  than 
other  communities  built  out  of  medieval  material. 


P  ROGRESS 
IN  RUSSIA 


WHEN  DISRAELI  told  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  ancestors  were  priests  when  theirs  were  in  skins  the 
Commons  liked  his  audacity.  His  tart  and  courageous  fling  made 
their  North  Sea  blood  run  faster.  Of  course  they  knew  it  was 
not  true;  that  no  fig-leaf  could  be  older  than  the  British,  let  alone 
so  respectably  opaque.  With  equal  temerity  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  about  to  break  a  lance  with  the  Lords.  Early  in 
his  career  Gladstone  tried  to  improve  that  august  body  by  modi¬ 
fying  it  with  Liberal  members.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  coronets  on  their  heads  than  they  wrapped  lords 

their  robes  about  them  in  exclusive  pride  and 
became  profound  believers  in  the  sanctity  of  a  hereditary  house. 
Later,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Home  Rule  fight,  he  did  not  repeat 
the  experiment.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  raised  his  leonine  head  before  a  British  audience  and  ob¬ 
served  with  aristocratic  languor  that  he  thought  the  Lords,  which 
was  the  elder  of  the  two  branches,  would  go  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Commons.  Slowly  that  sank  into  the  minds  of  the  two  ex- 


tremes  of  Torydom,  the  ’Arries  at  the  “pubs”  and  the  intellectual 
classes.  Of  course!  How  could  the  Lords  go  first  when  they 
were  older?  When  Sir  Henry  is  most  eloquent  and  most  logical 
the  Peers  will  stare  and  quote  the  Marquis’s  speech  and  the 
public  will  say,  if  it  follows  precedent:  “You  cawn’t,  you  know.” 
It  is  said  that  Sir  Henry  has  enlisted  the  King’s  support.  The 
King  has  shown  an  unconstitutionally  meddlesome  spirit  in  British 
politics  which  the  Peers  resent,  not  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
but  as  an  interference  with  their  noble  prerogatives. 

\l/OMEN  SHOULD  FIND  systematic  factory  inspection  more 
’  '  interesting  than  study  classes  on  Browning,  and  they  can 
exterminate  child  slavery  in  the  individual  States  before  Senator 
Beveridge’s  bill  passes  the  National  Legislature  at  Washington. 
Federal  law  might  be  helpful;  direction  and  enforcement  of  public 
opinion  by  women  would  be  all  powerful.  There  are  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  women  in  American  cities  belonging  to  clubs. 
They  should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  brutalization  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  instead 
of  at  work  in  mines,  mills,  and  factories.  What 
TO  women  that  half  million  women  can  do  if  they  set  about 
it  may  be  guessed,  at  least  in  a  general  way, 
from  what  they  did  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Smoot  and,  with  mistaken 
zeal,  to  the  army  canteen.  Do 
they  care  less  about  child  slavery 
than  about  monogamy  and  the 
most  advisable  place  to  drink  ? 

The  child-worker  is  in  law  not  the 
chattel  of  his  employer,  though 
in  fact  he  may  be  owned  body 
and  soul.  The  laws  are  better 
than  their  enforcement.  Publicity 
and  public,  opinion  should  see  that 
every  child-labor  law  is  executed 
to  the  very  end. 


1907  TAX  DAY 

Is  near  at  hand.  We  have  a  choice  list  of 

TAX  FREE  SECURITIES 


ture,  you  need  not  worry  about  several  hundred  dollars  more 
or  less.  All  dollars  are  alike.  But  it  will  take  much  time  and 
many  tears  to  substitute  an  automobile  which  you  have  tested 
as  a  good  road-runner  and  a  reliable  man-killer.  If  you  lock 
up  the  offending  automobiles  and  let  the  owners  go  free,  there 
will  be  a  rapid-transit  change  in  this  country  almost  amounting 
to  the  Great  Reform.  A  fat  proportion  of  our  capitalists  will  be 
seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  their  mechanics,  the  odor  of  naphtha 
will  be  diminished  in  the  land,  and  infants,  invalids,  and  old 
people  may  cross  the  street  without  accident  insurance. 

T'HE  450  TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  Moravian  Church  as  an 
l  organization,  on  March  1,  was  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Besides  building  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Moravians  have  done  pioneer  work  in  this 
country,  and  although  the  membership  in  the  United  States  is 
now  but  sixteen  thousand,  one  missionary  is  maintained  for  every 
sixty-five  members.  The  British  Parliament  recog¬ 
nized  the  Moravians  as  “an  ancient  Episcopal 
Church,”  in  1749,  and  it  is  said  that  John  Wesley 
was  strongly  influenced  by  them.  Of  late  they  have  shown  less 
of  the  mystical  tendencies  of  their  illustrious  coadjutor.  Count 

Zinzendorf,  and  a  stronger  in- 

_  clination  toward  the  practical. 

Simple  and  kindly  in  their  lives, 
if  somewhat  frugal,  these  people 
have  long  been  devotees  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  the  Bach  festivals  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  have 
drawn  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


AN  ACTIVE 
CHURCH 
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CHILD 

LABOR 


j,750,I78  CHILDREN  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  farm,  factory,  and  per¬ 
sonal  service  in  the  United  States. 

Of  this  army,  1,054,446  live  the 
natural  and  healthy,  if  frugal 
and  industrious,  life  of  the  farm. 

Most  of  these  belong  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  farmers.  Even  if  they 
do  not,  their  lot  is  comparatively 
enviable.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
observe  the  children  of  such 
places  as  “Rat  Row”  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  “Levee  District”  in  Chi- 

cago,  or  the  “Lung  Block”  in  New  York  to  note  the  contrast. 

Walk  through  the  streets  in  which  the  better  class 
of  factory  operatives  live,  and  ask  yourself  if  the 
worst  bit  of  Alabama  Red  Clay,  or  Colorado  Desert, 
or  bleak  New  England  hillside,  is  not  a  better  soil  on  which  to 
rear  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation.  The  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters  are  the  only  children  without  wealth  who  may  look 
forward  confidently  to  lives  of  independence.  The  little  red 
schoolhouse  gives  them  the  rudiments,  and  if  they  have  the  right 
material  in  them  the  road  to  intellectual  attainment  is  open,  with 
less  obstacles  than  Abraham  Lincoln  met.  In  these  days  of 
rural  delivery,  farm  telephones,  and  traction  engines,  the  isolation 
and  drudgery  of  the  farm  are  but  a  tradition. 

\T7HILE  WE  SIT  at  our  roll-top  desk,  making  laws  for  the 
United  States  and  outlying  nations,  a  few  bright  sugges¬ 
tions  about  details  have  been  crowded  on  us.  That  was  a  good 
one  about  automobiles!  Why  arrest  the  chauffeur?  Why  not 
arrest  the  machine  ?  Give  Plutocrat  Sorghum’s 
the  auto  $8,°°o  car  a  term  of  two  years’  imprisonment  and 
see  how  the  sentence  affects  the  gentle  bondholder. 
Ready  money  is  no  object  to  him — but  put  his  gas  vehicle  out 
of  commission  for  any  length  of  time  and  he  will  suffer.  If 
you  own  a  bank  or  a  majority  of  stock  in  your  State  Legisla- 


Parties  wishing  to  purchase  tax  free 
securities  will  do  well  to  obtajn 
one  of  our  lists  of  choice  offerings 


BANKERS 

26  BROAD  BT. 
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*  I  ’HIS  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Wall 
Street  Journal,  shows  how  highly  organized  an  indus¬ 
try  tax-dodging  has  become  in  the  United  States.  Moraliz¬ 
ing  on  that  topic  will  be  found,  by  the  attentive  reader  of 
this  instructive  periodical,  in  the  last  editorial  on  this  page 


WOMAN 

RAMPANT 


AMERICAN  SUFFRAGETTES 
UT  think  poorly  of  the  situation 
in  America.  One  of  them  re¬ 

cently  pointed  out  that  the  new 
constitution  granted  Finland  by 
the  Czar  gives  women  equal 
rights  with  men  to  vote  and 

hold  office,  that  women  have 

gained  a  victory 
in  Natal,  Africa, 
and  that  the  right 
to  vote  at  church  elections  has 
been  accorded  them  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat.  We  would  fain 
cheer  these  ladies,  by  observ¬ 

ing  that  in  Norway,  Maine,  are 
a  woman  pastor,  a  woman  editor, 
a  woman  physician,  a  woman  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  a  woman  bank 
cashier,  a  woman  undertaker,  and  if  the  village  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  ever  has  a  mayor,  a  woman  will  probably  be  chosen.  All 
is  not  lost  in  America.  And  the  great  consideration  about  this 
country  is  that  whenever  American  women  as  a  whole  wish  the 
1  suffrage  they  will  have  it. 

TAODGING  TAXES  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  rather 

startling  even  to  our  frank  time.  The  “1907  Tax  Day,” 

mentioned  in  the  advertisement  reproduced  on  this  page,  is  the 
day  when  residents  of  New  York  can  go  to  the  assessor’s  office 
and  offer  protest,  if  they  have  any,  against  the  amount  of  their 
assessments.  The  facilities  offered  in  this  advertisement  make 
the  process  somewhat  simple  and  virtuously  avoid  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  perjury.  On  the  day  before  “Tax  Day” 
you  own  a  million  dollars  in  railway  securities.  THE  DEV,L  and 
taxable  for  $14,700.  That  day  you  go  to  Pfael¬ 
zer  &  Co.,  sell  your  railway  securities  and  put  your  million  in 
“tax  free”  municipal  bonds.  Then  you  make  your  affidavit  that 
you  have  no  taxable  property.  The  next  day  you  sell  your  munic¬ 
ipal  bonds  and  buy  back  your  railway  securities.  You  can  do 
it  all  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  net  saving  is  $14,700,  less 
the  insignificant  commission  for  buying  and  selling.  Such  is  the 
gain  in  money,  the  excessive  love  of  which  is  evil’s  root.  About 
the  honor  of  it  all  we  offer  no  platitude  at  present. 

1 1 


“  Senator  Clark ,  having  been  turned  down  by  the  ungrateful  Montana  Legislature,  will  now 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  large  copper  interests  in  the  IVest.' — News  Despatch 
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THE  ARMY  TAKES  CHARGE 

JOHN  F.  STEVENS ,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL ,  HAS  RESIGNED.  THE 
PRESIDENT  HAS  TURNED  THE  WORK  OVER  TO  TWO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  CORPS  OF 
THE  ARMY.  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLE  WAS  ON  THE  ISTHMUS  WHEN  THE  LET¬ 
TER  OF  RESIGNATION  WAS  WRITTEN.  HE  WRITES  OF  THE  INCIDENT  WITH  INTIMATE  KNOWLEDGE 


By  LINDSAY  DENISON 


John  F.  Stevens,  Harry  Reed,  W.  G.  Comber,  E.  P.  Shannon,  G.  Beird,  Jackson  Smith,  Thomas  Shanton, 

Chief  Engineer.  Government  and  Administration.  La  Boca  Division.  Sec’y  to  Chief  Engineer.  Pan.  R.R.  Labor  and  Quarters.  Police. 


......  ... 


Missing: 


J.  G.  Holcombe,  W.  C.  Gorgas, 

Municipal  Engineering.  Sanitation. 


Joseph  Ripley,  .  F.  B.  Maltby, 

Asst.  Chief  Eng.  Prin.  Asst.  Eng. 


W.  G.  Tubby, 
Material  and  Supplies. 


E.  J.  Williams,  W.  D.  Bolich, 

Disbursing.  Culebra  Division. 

William  Gerig,  Colon  Division. 


R.  M.  Arango,  H.  L.  Stuntz,  G.  D.  Brooke,  W.  M.  Belding, 

River  Hydraulics.  Auditor.  Motive  Power  and  Machinery.  Building  and  Construction. 

STEVENS  AND  HIS  CAPTAINS 


The  engineers  and  their  superintendents — “They  have  driven  their  shovels  and  their  drills  like  demons  for  the  sake  of  hearing  him  say:  ‘Good!’ 


JOHN  F.  STEVENS,  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  acting  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  sat  on  the  evening  of  February  8  in 
the  cool  hall  of  his  house  on  the  top  of  Culebra  Hill, 
and  talked  to  me  for  an  hour  or  more  about  his  work, 
his  men,  and  himself.  He  gloried  in  what  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  overcome,  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  in 
the  spirit  they  were  showing.  Of  the  Canal  itself,  he 
spoke  disparagingly ;  he  had  gone  stale  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  no  longer  represented  to  him  a  “Highway  of 
the  Nations,”  or  the  “New  Wonder  of  the  World”; 
he  could  see  in  it  merely  an  enormous  hole  in  the 
ground  in  which  he  and  the  thirty  thousand  men  under 
his  command  were  to  labor  wearily  from  morning  until 
night  for  seven  long  years  to  come.  Frankly,  he  said, 
he  was  tired  of  it. 

I  called  back  out  of  the  dark,  as  I  was  leaving,  that 
I  hoped  to  drop  in  on  him  again  in  about  a  year.  He 
smiled  an  indifferent,  rather  a  bitter,  smile. 

“I  may  not  be  here  then,”  he  said.  “The  United 
States  looks  pretty  good  to  me  to-night.” 

Then  he  walked  back  to  the  little  desk  just  inside 
the  door  and  took  up  the  letter-writing  at  which  he 
had  been  busy  when  I  interrupted  him.  And  before 
he  had  finished  he  had  written  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had  brought 


about  the  most  serious  and  vital  reverse  since  the 
United  States  took  over  the  French  Canal  concession. 
It  is  far  more  serious  than  the  defection  of  Wallace, 
because  Wallace,  no  matter  how  great  his  capacity  as 
an  engineer,  lacked  the  capacity  to  coerce  his  superiors 
to  let  him  do  things  in  his  own  way.  The  recent  re¬ 
tirement  of  Shonts  was  a  positive  help  to  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  orderly  prosecution  of  the  contract.  But  John 
F.  Stevens  is  the  one  man,  who,  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  resignation,  had  gone  effectively  and  aggressively 
and  economically  at  his  huge  task,  and  had  achieved  a 
success,  developed  since  January  i,  completely  astound¬ 
ing  to  everybody  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
things  on  the  Isthmus  Absurd  as  the  words  seem, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  must  believe  that  this  suc¬ 
cess  surprised  the  man  himself,  and  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  may  be  indirectly  traced  to  this  surprise.  But  his 
letter  went  to  Washington  on  the  steamship  Co/on; 
the  President  received  it  on  February  15;  the  wording 
of  it  seemed  to  him  so  inexplicably  offensive,  and  the 
spirit  of  it  so  far  from  that  which  he  believed  ought  to 
animate  the  man  directly  in  charge  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  that  he  accepted  the  resignation,  only  asking 
that  the  news  should  not  be  given  to  the  public  until 
arrangements  for  installing  his  successor  could  be 
made  and  a  decision  could  be  reached  on  the  bids  for 


the  Canal  contract.  Major  George  W.  Goethals  of  the 
War  College  was  assigned  to  act  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Canal,  and  it  was  determined  that  hereafter  the 
work  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  Major  David  Du 
B.  Gaillard  was  assigned  to  assist  Major  Goethals. 
The  whole  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  removed. 
Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  was  made  chairman  of  a  new 
commission  of  which  the  army  engineers  are  the  only 
other  members. 

Stevens  is  out.  But  it  does  not  even  yet  seem  credi¬ 
ble  to  me  that  the  man  to  whom  I  talked  that  Friday 
night  on  Culebra  Hill  had  it  in  his  heart  to  quit.  To 
any  one  who  knows  John  F.  Stevens  well,  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  he  could  be  a  quitter  is  laughable.  He  seemed 
rather,  on  the  night  of  February  8,  to  be  a  man  who 
was  going  through  the  reaction  which  follows  a  great 
achievement — a  reaction  which  ought  not  to  have  come 
until  after  the  Canal  was  finished,  but  which  had  come 
prematurely  because  of  the  tremendous  physical  strain 
of  the  last  three  years  with  all  i£s  fantastic  complica¬ 
tions  of  climate,  politics,  and  diplomacy.  In  other 
words,  he  seemed  like  an  overtrained  football  player 
who  has  broken  down  into  nervousness  and  despond¬ 
ency  after  the  first  big  game  of  the  season.  We  all 
know  the  type;  a  great  big  bunch  of  nerves  and 
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muscle  goes  sulking  off  to  his  room  after  having 
brought  about  a  tremendous  victory ;  he  sits  there 
until  midnight,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  worrying, 
and  at  last  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Head  Coach,  a  half- 
petulant,  half-angry  letter  in  which  he  announces  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  team  and  from  the  whole 
game  of  football.  The  Head  Coach  misses  him  from 
the  training  table  in  the  morning  before  the  fatal  let¬ 
ter  is  ever  opened,  pulls  him  out  of  bed,  tells  him  not 
to  be  a  fool,  throws  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  his  head — 
and  the  big  boy  sheepishly  asks  if  he  can’t  have  the 
letter  back  unopened. 

But  it  is  sadly  true  that  Washington  is  considerably 
farther  from  Panama  than  is  the  training  table  from  a 
college  dormitory;  moreover,  the  correspondence  was 
between  grown  men  and  not  unformed  boys.  The 
President  and  Stevens  were  so  far  apart,  and  had  come 
to  the  breaking  point  through  so  much  tension  and 
responsibility,  that  pride  had  time  to  stiffen  Stevens’s 
determination  that  he  would  stick  by  his  word  and  get 
out,  and  the  President  could  not  bring  himself  to  see 
that  a  man  whose  grit  had  broken  down  at  such  a  crit¬ 
ical  stage  of  the  work  was  fit  to  go  on  with  it.  There 
was  never  any  thought  of  a  reconsideration. 

“If  Stevens  had  been  a  Frenchman,”  said  Frederick 
Palmer,  when  we  were  talking  the  matter  over,  “the 
wire  would  have  been  hot  with  the  request  that  his 
letter  be  disregarded  or  returned  unopened.  But  the 
same  quality  in  the  American  temperament  which  leads 
the  American  to  attempt  to  defy  the  tropical  climate 
when  he  is  sent  to  do  work  in  it  makes  him  stubbornly 
stand  by  the  results  of  his  physical  and  mental  break¬ 
down  and  irritation  which  come  from  that  defiance. 
Sooner  or  later  the  American  who  contemptuously 
discards  the  sun  umbrella  and  the  siesta,  and  who 
stays  on  his  work  from  dawn  until  dark,  reaches  the 
breaking  point,  loses  his  initiative  and  his  sense  of 
the  proportion  of  things.” 

Recalling  the  conversation  on  the  night  of  his  resig¬ 
nation,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  something 
of  this  sort  had  happened  to  Mr.  Stevens.  A  year  ago 
I  had  written  some  very  harsh  things  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  administration. 
Mr.  Stevens  had  been  very  much  incensed  by  it.  My 
call  was  one  of  apology — to  say  that  the  present  won¬ 
derfully  efficient  working  of  the  railroad  (which  isn’t 
really  a  railroad  at  all,  but  a  huge  construction  yard, 
fifty  miles  long)  had  taught  me  my  mistake. 

A  Man  Gone  Stale  on  His  Work 

'THE  Chief  Engineer,  affectionately  designated  by 
his  subordinates  from  one  end  of  the  Isthmus  to 
the  other  as  “The  Big  Smoke,”  was  more  than  anxious 
to  meet  me  half-way.  A  year  ago  he  had  cabled  that  I 
was  “a  liar  of  the  Poultney  Bigelow  class.”  Now  he 
was  explaining  that  the  strain  of  the  work  and  the 
climate  and  of  warring  influences  above  and  below  him 
had  caused  him  to  be  irritated  beyond  all  reason,  and 
that  if  he  had  been  in  my  place  with  my  limited  under¬ 
standing  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  railroad 
he  would  have  written  of  it  in  the  same  way.  He  said, 
rather  significantly  it  now  seems,  that  he  guessed  he 
had  taken  his  job  too  seriously  a  year  ago.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  I  thought  of  the  year’s  progress  and 
seemed  moderately  pleased  when  I  told  him,  with  com¬ 
plete  candor,  that  the  progress  we  had  made  and  the 
wonderful  display  of  flying  dirt  and  whirring  machin¬ 
ery  up  and  down  the  line  completely  swept  me  off  my 
feet.  The  eight  miles  of  the  Culebra  cut  were  over¬ 
hung  with  a  black  pall  of  smoke  from  the  engines  and 
shovels  and  locomotives,  so  that  it  looked  far  more 
like  Pittsburg  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  I 
had  spent  three  days  riding  up  and  down  the  line  on  dirt 
trains,  and  had  found  the  main  line  between  the  cut 
and  the  dumps  an  amazing  continuous  belt  of  trains 
run  at  high  speed,  “making  the  dirt  fly”  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  thousand  cubic  yards  a  day.  He  grinned. 
They  had  only  just  started,  he  said. 

He  began  talking  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
working  force;  the  incubus  of  incompetents  and  ma¬ 
lingerers  who  had  kept  them  all  in  a  fret  a  year  ago 
had  been  weeded  out ;  the  proportion  of  useless  Jamaica 
negro  workmen  had  been  much  reduced;  the  spirit  of 
the  job  was  one  of  hearty  hustling.  We  laughed  to¬ 
gether  over  the  healthful  quarrels  between  division 
engineers  over  the  crime  known  on  the  Isthmus  as 
“kidnaping”:  in  their  zeal  to  make  a  good  showing  en¬ 
gineers  were  stealing  men  from  neighboring  divisions 
by  hundreds  and  even  by  thousands  until  the  Big 
Smoke,  secretly  pleased,  had  to  issue  stern  orders  to 
stop  the  practise. 

But  the  change  came  when  I  suggested  that  there 
must  be  a  constant  thrill  of  inspiration  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  this  mighty  force  had  been  built  up  and  was 
at  its  tremendous  job  because  he  had  put  it  together. 
He  couldn’t  feel  any  thrill  at  all  any  more,  he  said. 
To  him  it  was  all  an  enormous,  weary,  tiresome  job  of 
brute  labor,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
hole  in  the  ground  to  show  when  it  was  all  done.  He 
broke  off  and  began  to  talk  about  the  weather.  Later 
I  made  an  effort  to  find  out  how  he  regarded  the  ap¬ 
proaching  awarding  of  the  contract.  I  knew  that  he 
had  joined  with  Mr.  Shonts  a  year  ago  in  urging  the 
contract  plan;  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  remained 
tacitly  committed  to  that  plan  up  to  last  December, 
nor  did  he  tell  me.  When  I  asked  what  justification 
there  was  for  bringing  into  the  work,  when  it  was  all 
going  so  well  and  so  smoothly,  the  endless  complica¬ 
tions  which  the  employment  of  a  superfluous  contractor 
involved,  I  got  very  little  satisfaction.  It  was  clear 
that  he  agreed  with  me;  also  that  he  didn’t  want  to 
say  anything  about  it. 

“You  have  too  much  imagination  for  me,”  he  said 
to  me  once.  “I  haven’t  got  as  far  ahead  as  imagining 
ships  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean.  I’m  afraid  that 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  traffic  at  all ; 
if  there  is  any  good  in  digging  a  canal  anyway;  if  it 
isn’t  all  just  a  great  big  waste  of  health  and  money 
and  energy.  I  guess  I’m  tired  of  it.” 
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Then,  as  though  in  explanation,  he  told  of  the  com¬ 
ments  of  friends  from  the  United  States  who  had  vis¬ 
ited  him  on  the  Isthmus  and  particularly  of  those  of  a 
Chicago  railroad  man. 

‘‘You’re  not  an  engineer,  Stevens,”  said  this  man. 
“You  are  a  combination  financier,  employment  agent, 
archbishop,  superintendent  of  schools,  corporation 
counsel,  board  of  aldermen,  restaurant  keeper,  and 
diplomat — with  a  little  engineering  sprinkled  in  for 
seasoning.” 

No  one,  said  Mr.  Stevens,  could  well  understand, 
without  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  how  varied  and  trying 
was  the  strain  which  fell  upon  the  Chief  Engineer. 
This  jvas  not  said  plaintively,  but  apparently  by  way  of 
justification  for  his  weariness. 

I  went  back  to  Panama,  wondering  how  an  article 
or  a  series  of  them  by  a  score  of  writers  could  be 
framed  which  would  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fully  realize  how  great  was  this  man’s  work — so 
that  there  would  be  an  arousing  of  sentiment  which 
would  come  back  to  him  and  cheer  him  out  of  his  de¬ 
spondency  and  give  him  back  his  lost  enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile  he  was  writing  out,  in  his  letter  to  the 
President,  all  the  things  he  had  told  me  and  many 
more,  and  was  asking  to  be  relieved  from  duty. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
frame  of  mind  on  receiving  that  letter  than  it  is  to  ap¬ 
preciate  Mr.  Stevens’s  frame  of  mind  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  President  had  appointed 
Mr.  Stevens  with  one  very  clear  understanding ;  I 
tell  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Chief  Engineer’s  best 
friends  and  most  loyal  subordinates:  “Mr.  Stevens  sent 
for  me  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  appointed.  I  knew 
him  only  slightly  then.  He  said:  ‘As  you  know,  I  am 
going  to  Panama.  I  want  you  to  go,  too.  I  have  given 
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only  one  pledge — that  if  I  go  I  will  stay  until  the  job 
is  done.  Now  will  you  stick?’  I  said  I  would,  and  that 
was  the  only  promise  I  ever  made.” 

The  resignation  seemed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  deliberate 
repudiation  of  that  initial  promise,  a  repudiation  made 
at  a  time  when  it  was  most  embarrassing  to  himself 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  Canal. 

But  the  statement  in  the  letter  which  roused  his 
most  acute  indignation  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Stevens, 
in  attacking  the  advisability  of  letting  out  the  work  by 
contract,  said  that  he  had  given  the  contract  plan  only 
his  tacit  approval,  and  that  he  had  been  thoroughly 
displeased  with  the  contract  idea.  Shonts  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  advocate  of  the  contract  plan;  he  had  brought 
Stevens  to  an  apparent  hearty  agreement  with  his 
views.  When  the  first  draft  of  the  contract  was  made 
Stevens  wrote  it.  Changes  were  made  afterward  either 
by  his  suggestion  or  after  his  approval  had  been  asked. 
December  12  last  found  Stevens  in  the  President’s 
office  in  Washington  with  a  majority  of  the  commission 
and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  question 
was  on  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  the  contract.  The 
President  had  the  document  in  his  hand. 

“Now,”  he  said,  in  substance,  “are  we  all  agreed 
that  this  contract  is  satisfactory?  Is  there  any  change, 
large  or  small,  that  any  one  can  suggest?  Does  it  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  one  of  us?  Let  us  not  say: 
‘It  is  done,’  if  there  remains  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of 
us  the  slightest  suggestion  that  it  could  in  any  way 
beimproved.”  Noonespoke.  “Then  it  is  done,”  said 
the  President. 

Stevens  was  present.  If  it  had  been  his  belief  then 
that  the  letting  of  the  contract  was  an  unnecessary  and 
cumbersome  and  extravagant  way  of  building  the  Canal, 
he  might  have  said  so.  The  President  would  have  been 
astonished  and  displeased.  But  those  who  best  know 
his  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  Canal  and  Mr.  Stevens 
believe  that  he  would  have  discarded  the  contract  and 
would  have  told  Mr.  Stevens  to  go  ahead  in  his  own 
way — and  to  be  very,  very  sure  never  to  do  it  again. 
Such  a  facing  about  would  have  been  humiliating  and 


embarrassing.  But  it  would  not  have  been  a  blank  dis¬ 
aster,  as  is  the  necessity  for  completely  reorganizing  the 
entire  Isthmian  administration. 

But  in  the  letter  of  resignation  Stevens  says  that  he 
gave  the  contract  merely  “passive  approval,”  that  he 
didn’t  like  it  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  intimates 
that  he  refrained  from  objecting  because  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  use  in  objecting.  The  characteristics 
indicated  in  such  an  answer  are  so  different  from  the 
man  most  of  us  believe  to  be  the  real  Stevens  that  it  is 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 
overwork  for  an  explanation.  The  Panama  climate  has 
been  responsible  for  many  exhibitions  of  petty  weakness, 
bad  temper,  and  jealousy.  It  is  even  hinted  that  pro¬ 
tests  have  come  to  Washington  against  the  prominence 
given  in  the  public  prints  to  the  wonderful  work  ac¬ 
complished  on  the  Isthmus  by  Colonel  Gorgas;  not 
the  best  engineering  and  administrative  ability  in  the 
world  could  have  made  the  Canal  work  as  successful 
as  it  was  a  week  ago  had  not  Gorgas  converted  the 
Isthmus  from  a  pesthole  of  the  world  into  the  pleasant¬ 
est  and  cleanest  winter  resort  that  the  world  knows. 
At  home  with  friends  and  daily  newspapers  all  about, 
and  quick  communication  and  quick  forgetfulness  of 
momentary  sensations,  such  petty  displays  of  temper 
and  jealousy  would  never  develop.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  decry  them  at  Panama.  But  life  at  Panama  is  no 
more  normal  in  its  psychology  and  in  its  social  ex¬ 
changes  than  it  is  physically.  And  if  men  strong  at 
home  show  weaknesses  at  Panama,  we  are  not  consid¬ 
ering  too  charitably  if  we  lay  their  trivial  squabbles  to 
their  situations  rather  than  to  their  personalities. 

If  the  present  plan  is  carried  out  the  members  of  the 
new  commission  will  not  be  allowed  to  wear  themselves 
out.  Goethals  and  Gaillard  will  relieve  each  other  on 
the  work  by  six  months’  periods.  The  President  had 
sadly  concluded  that  no  man  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
his  vitality  and  enthusiasm  for  his  task  if  he  is  kept 
working  at  his  highest  efficiency  continuously  in  the 
tropics. 

And  the  intensity  of  the  born  engineer  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing.  All  great  engineers  are  alike  in  it.  They 
are  animated  by  something  like  a  hatred  of  so  much  of 
their  work  as  remains  unfinished.  It  was  true  of  Stev¬ 
ens  for  three  years.  When  that  peculiar  intensity  of 
purpose  is  gone  a  man  is  no  longer  useful.  Just  when 
Stevens  lost  it  we  can  not  know.  It  was  still  with  him 
when  the  President  visited  the  Isthmus  in  November. 

Did  Stevens  Regret  the  Contract  Plan  ? 

1V/TR.  PALMER  tells  how  the  Chief  Engineer  turned 
to  him  and  complained  almost  bitterly  that  the 
Presidential  visit,  though  a  tremendous  honor  and  a 
sentimental  boost,  was  “interfering  with  the  work  and 
messing  things  all  up.”  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  lost  his  grip  on  his  return  to  the  Isthmus  after 
the  December  conference  in  Washington ;  the  fulness 
of  his  victory  over  all  the  obstacles  to  the  Canal  struck 
him  like  a  blow.  He  had  watched  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  machine ;  he  had  confidence  in 
the  final  result.  But  when  he  returned  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  States  the  summit  had  practically  been 
achieved.  Everything  had  gone  well.  His  men  had 
justified  his  choice.  Dirt  was  going  out  of  the  Canal 
as  fast  as  ever  a  contractor  could  make  it.  The  Isthmus 
was  a  good  place  to  live  in.  He  had  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  established  for  him  by  J.  J.  Hill,  when 
Stevens  left  the  Great  Northern:  “Stevens  has  spent 
some  $60,000,000  for  me — but  I’ve  got  back  at  least 
$1.02  for  every  dollar  of  it.”  And  yet — he  had  agreed 
to  turn  it  all  over  to  contractors  who  would  carry  it  on 
and  get  rich  by  it.  He  would  remain  in  charge,  of 
course,  to  supervise  the  contractor — but  the  glory 
would  be  divided  with  the  contractor;  and  any  fault  of 
the  contractor,  any  dishonesty,  would  mean  quarrels 
and  disputes  and  appeals  to  Congress,  and  perhaps 
disgrace.  He  was  too  proud  to  retract  so  late  in  the 
day  his  demand  for  contract-letting.  Yet  his  own  en¬ 
gineers  showed  their  regret  that  they  were  to  be  super¬ 
seded  in  the  actual  construction  work ;  every  visitor 
from  the  States,  mere  travelers,  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  railroad  men — all  deplored  it.  And — 

“The  United  States  looks  pretty  good  to  me  to¬ 
night.” 

How  great  is  to  be  the  disaster  to  the  Canal?  It  will 
be  untrue  to  human  nature  if  the  machine,  deprived  of 
the  man  who  built  it  up,  does  not  for  a  while  go  to  pieces. 
Stevens’s  engineers  have  followed  Stevens  with  a  devo¬ 
tion  almost  fanatical.  They  have  fought  among  them¬ 
selves  for  his  approval.  They  have  driven  their  shovels 
and  their  drills  like  demons  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him 
smile  down  over  their  sections,  and  of  hearing  him 
say:  “Good!”  They  have  taught  that  same  blind 
loyalty  to  their  subordinate  engineers  and  foremen. 
It  is  inevitable,  now  that  they  know  that  Stevens 
is  going  home  tired  and  disgusted,  that  some,  if 
not  all  of  them,  should  turn  from  their  desks  in  dumb 
dismay.  The  machine  must  be  rebuilt,  and  for  the 
most  part  with  new  human  materials. 

It  is  easy  to  believe,  as  visitors  to  the  White  House 
say,  that  the  receipt  of  the  Stevens  resignation  was  the 
hardest  disappointment  which  has  come  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  since  he  became  President.  He  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  Panama  Canal  as  the  great 
feature  of  his  whole  administration.  He  has  exhausted 
every  means  of  waking  the  people. to  an  appreciation 
of  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking.  And  at  the  very 
moment  when  scandal  and  criticism  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  silenced— there  must  be  a  new  beginning.  New 
men  must  be  experimented  with.  On  a  smaller  scale  it 
is  as  it  was  with  Lincoln  when  one  general  after  another 
went  out  from  Washington  and  failed  to  prove  himself 
the  Man.  But,  in  time,  the  Man  developed;  the  work 
was  done.  And  in  the  two  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  blow  fell  the  President  has  shown  by  his 
manner  and  his  utterances  that  he  has  lost  no  bit  of  his 
confidence  that  the  Canal  will  be  finished  in  the  al¬ 
lotted  time,  ten  years,  and  that  every  American  will 
be  altogether  proud  of  the  way  the  work  has  been  done. 


Collier’s  for  March  9  1907 


NORTH  DAKOTA’S  COAL  FAMINE 


INDIGNANT  OUTBURSTS  CAUSED  BY  FREEZING  WEATHER ,  NO  COAL,  AND  NO  TRAINS 


IF  you  were  a  North  Dakota  farmer  with  your  last 
year’s  wheat  crop  rotting  on  the  ground  because 
there  were  no  cars  to  take  it  to  an  elevator,  with 
no  coal  to  burn  and  the  thermometer  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  below  zero;  if  you  were  almost  as  dependent 
on  the  branch  railroad  which  connected  you  with  the 
outside  world  as  a  ship  at  sea  is  dependent  upon  its 
food  supply  and  coal  bunkers,  and  no  trains  came  over 
this  railroad ;  if  you  and  your  wife  had  to  take  shifts 
sitting  up  at  night  keeping  a  fire  going  with  wood  or 
by  burning  your  own  grain  and  straw,  you  might  not 
approach  the  difficulties  which  the  northern  prairie 
winter  brings  to  the  railroads  with  a  perfectly  judicial 
and  unimpassioned  mind.  Some  of  the  North  Dakota 
comments  reprinted  here  may  sound  bizarre  and  fren¬ 
zied,  but  the  conditions  were  extreme.  The  farmers 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  they  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  deliberate  railroad  conspiracy. 

“It  is  not  a  snow  blockade  or  car  shortage  that  de¬ 
prives  us  of  a  market  for  our  grain,”  wrote  a  citizen  of 
Litchville,  North  Dakota,  to  Collier’s,  on  February 
12.  “It  is  a  deliberate  strike  of  the  railroads  against 
the  people,  for  some  purpose  not  now  apparent.  The 
results  are  appalling.  Millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
heating  and  rotting  under  the  snow.  We  beg  your 
assistance  and  help  to  end  this  intolerable  condition.” 

Strong  Language  from  a  Cold  Man 

“/^•OD  ALMIGHTY,”  said  one  of  the  enclosed  clip- 
pings  from  the  “Litchville  Bulletin,”  “did  not 
create  a  special  breed  of  folks  who  alone  might  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  buying  a  car  of  coal.  In  this 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  railroad  combines  the 
man  with  the  price  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  a  car  of 
coal — or  ten  car-loads  if  he  wanted  to — and  the  sooner 
some  very  small  potatoes  masquerading  as  statesmen 
down  at  Washington  get  after  this  coal  trust  the  easier 
they  will  feel  next  election  day.  We’ve  the  hard  cash 
to  buy  coal  enough  to  heat  Gehenna  one  hundred  de¬ 
grees  hotter  than  the  thermometer  now  registers,  and 
we’ve  grain  enough  to  run  all  the  flour  mills  from 
Androscoggin  to  Yuba  Dam. 

“We  want  coal!  We  want  flour!  We  want  cars  to 
ship  our  wheat  out!” 

“There  has  been  no  grain  hauled  out  since  about 
December  i.  Granaries  and  elevators  are  bursting 
and  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  are  piled  on 
the  ground  and  in  open  bins  covered  with  snow  in  and 
around  the  towns  of  Litchville,  Marion,  and  Hastings.” 

“When  laboring  men  strike  and  the  traffic  of  the 
country  is  interfered  with,  the  army  of  the  United 
States  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  corporations. 
Now  the  railroads  are  striking  against  the  people,  re¬ 
fusing  to  move  the  commerce  of  the  country — fuel  and 
provisions  are  exhausted,  and  to  the  lay  mind  it  is  in¬ 
deed  time  for  the  army  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people  and  compel  railroads  to  haul  the  commerce 
of  the  country.” 

“There  are  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  others  high 
in  power  in  this  glorious  land  of  ours,  readers  of  the 
‘Bulletin,  ’  who  are  getting  bald  trying  to  increase  their 
salaries  or  help  out  the  Algerian  crisis,  or  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  the  Panama  zone,  or  the  rejection  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  public  schools  of  California.  The 
railroads  hauled  forty  million  bushels  more  grain  to 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis  in  the  year  ending  December 
i,  1905,  than  they  did  in  the  year  ending 
December  1,  1906.  They  have  more  en¬ 
gines,  cars,  and  trackage  now  than  then. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  on  a  strike  against  the  people.  ’  ’ 

Burning  Grain  to  Keep  Warm 

“T\ECEMBER  12 ,  190b.  —  On  this 
day  the  last  freight  train  reached 
Litchville. 

“ January  12 ,  1907. — On  this  day  the 
last  pound  of  coal  and  last  stick  of  wood 
in  Litchville  was  sold  out. 

“ January  ij,  1907. — On  this  day  the 
last  passenger  train  arrived  with  not 
enough  coal  to  return  on.  It  is  still  ‘in 
our  midst.’ 

“ January  16 ,  1907. — On  this  day 
Superintendent  Burt  promised  that  this 
branch  would  be  opened  immediately 
and  fuel  sent  in. 

“ January  25,  1907. —  On  this  day 

Superintendent  Burt  telegraphed  this 
branch  would  be  opened  up  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  other  branches  on  the  Dakota 
division. 

“ January  29 ,  1907. —  On  this  day 

Superintendent  Burt  telegraphed  this 
branch  would  positively  be  opened 
within  two  days. 

“ February  8 ,  1907. —  Branch  still 

closed.  Nothing  doing.” 

“Willow  City,  North  Dakota, 

February  /j,  1907 
“ Editor  Collier’s: 

“Dear  Sir — You  will  find  enclosed  a  Line 

pair  of  prints  which  will  give  you  an  coal. 

1 


idea  of  the  coal  situation  in  North  Dakota.  Print 
No.  1  was  taken  on  February  7  (5:25  p.  m.),  the  first 
car  of  coal  we  had  received  in  twelve  days.  On  this 
date  a  number  of  people,  including  the  writer,  were 
burning  grain,  oats,  and  barley,  and  many  were  living 
in  one  room,  while  others  had  moved  in  with  their 
neighbors.  Print  No.  2  was  taken  on  February  9,  on 
which  date  we  received  three  cars  of  coal. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  speaks  for  itself  and 
is  an  actual  fact,  as  I  was  at  the  Great  Northern  depot 
when  the  five  sacks  of  hard  coal  arrived,  the  express 
charges  on  same  being  $12.” 

The  letter  mentioned  herein  was  written  by  a  citizen 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  teams,  representing  twice 
as  many  families,  lined  up  alongside  a  newly  arrived 
coal  car.  The  dealer  placed  the  limit  at  three  sacks 


in 

It 


of  Bottineau,  North  Dakota,  to  a  business  firm 
Minneapolis  asking  that  coal  be  sent  by  express, 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  thermometer  registers  from  350  to  40°  below 
zero  daily,  and  blizzards  are  now  in  order  most  any 
day.  Train  service,  both  passenger  and  freight,  is  a 
novelty,  and  when  we  hear  a  whistle  blow  everybody 
in  town  sticks  their  heads  out  of  the  windows,  as  if  it 
were  a  fire  alarm. 

“We  are  all  out  of  coal,  and  can  not  get  any  for  love 


up  of  teams,  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  waiting  their  turn  for 
This  occurred  at  Willow  City,  North  Dakota,  on  the  ninth  of  February 


or  money,  and  I  can  not  be  expected  to  freeze  the  little 
children  out.  Kindly  have  the  coal  people  attend  to 
the  coal  first,  as  we  have  to  sit  up  nights  in  shifts,  my 
wife  and  myself,  to  feed  the  stove  with  wood  in  order 
to  avoid  freezing.  The  wood  supply  is  also  getting 
mighty  short.  If  we  do  not  get  coal  from  you  or  from 
somewhere  we  are  in  danger  of  freezing.  God  bless 
North  Dakota.” 

“That  the  fuel  question  is  becoming  desperate  in 
this  city  is  no  idle  dream  at  this  time.  The  road  was 
tied  up  with  a  snow  blockade  for  five  days  last  week 
and  the  first  of  this,  and  what  little  fuel  was  on  hand  at 
that  time  has  been  used  up  and  many  of  the  town 
people  are  burning  flax  screenings,  oats,  barley,  and 
other  grain,  and  some  are  burning  flax  straw.  One 
car  of  soft  coal  came  in  last  night  on  the  freight,  but  as 
there  were  over  one  hundred  teams  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  track  before  the  train  got  within  two  miles 
of  the  city  it  was  not  even  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and 
did  not  last  more  than  two  hours,  and  not  half  of  the 
people  got  at  the  coal  at  all.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene  in 
this  city  last  night  to  witness  the  efforts  of  people  to 
get  a  share  of  the  coal,  and  many  had  to  go  away  dis¬ 
appointed;  but  be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  people  who  reside  in  and  about  this  city  that  there 
was  not  one  word  spoken  nor  an  action  that  could  have 
given  offense  to  any.  All  conducted  themselves  like 
gentlemen  and  took  their  turn,  which  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  actions  of  people  in  other  towns  not 
far  from  here,  where  many  fights  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place  over  the  distribution  of  coal.” — North 
Dakota  Eagle. 

Difficulties  of  a  Country  Weekly 

“Lisbon,  North  Dakota,  February  2,  1907 
“ Editor  Collier’s: 

“Sir — Of  interest  to  you  Eastern  editors  may  be  the 
present  conditions  in  the  Northwest.  The  fuel  famine 
and  lack  of  food. 

“We  are  on  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Have 
had  one  train  in  two  weeks.  A  combination  passenger 
and  coal  train  brought  one  car  of  soft  coal  and  one  of 
wood  last  evening.  The  fuel  question  is  serious.  We 
are  on  a  wooded  river — creek  you  would  call  it — and 
although  the  wood  is  very  poor  for  heating  purposes,  it 
would  keep  us  from  freezing.  There  is  a  flour  mill — 
so  we  shall  not  starve.  Groceries,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  are  still  obtainable,  but  another  week  or  two 
of  storm  would  leave  the  grocers  out  of  stock  in  them. 

‘  ‘  But  we  are  fortunate.  There  are  many  towns  where 
there  is  no  standing  timber,  and  no  flour  mill,  and 
where  help  must  soon  be  sent.  People  are  freezing  in 
claim  shacks. 

“We  believe  the  railroads  to  be  doing  all  they  can. 
When  four  engines,  two  on  the  snowplow  and  two  on 
the  train,  must  be  used  to  get  a  train  even  ten  miles,  it 
takes  time  to  clear  up  all  the  branches. 

“We  are  getting  out  our  weekly  on  patent  outsides 
two  weeks  old,  which  came  on  last  night’s  train.  Last 
week  it  was  printed  on  book  paper.  The  week  pre¬ 
vious  on  part  white  and  part  pink  stock,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  hand  .  .  .” 

The  severe  weather  which  caused  this  distress  began 
early  in  December,  when  heavy  snow  fell  with  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  in  the  thermometer.  By  December  12  the 
Kenmare  line  on  the  Soo  road  was  blocked  completely, 
and  until  February  4  there  was  not  an  inch  of  this  line 
in  operation.  On  that  date  one  hundred  miles  of  track 
were  finally  cleared.  The  cold  continued  until  January 
10,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  managed  to  get  all  but  a  few 
branches  of  their  lines  cleared. 

Snow-sheds  and  snow-fences  worked 
well  for  a  few  days.  Then  the  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  pile  in.  From  mountain  sides 
and  from  prairie  it  was  blown  alike  on 
to  the  tracks.  Drifts  a  dozen  feet  high 
were  encountered  by  trains.  The  mogul 
rotaries  worked  night  and  day,  but  the 
snow  was  too  much  for  them.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  went  down  to  18  below  zero. 


Why  No  Coal  Came 

“\X7'E  are  freezing!”  cried  the  little 
’  ^  towns  on  branch  lines,  which  had 
not  had  a  car  of  coal  in  weeks.  James  J. 
Hill  sent  Louis  W.  Hill,  vice-president 
of  the  Great  Northern,  to  the  famine  dis¬ 
trict.  He  reported  by  wire  to  his  father 
that  a  coal  combination  had  kept  ceal 
out  of  the  territory.  Five  hundred  ore 
cars  and  thirty  mogul  engines  were  sent. 
These  were  loaned  from  the  Duluth, 
Mesabe,  and  Northern  line  and  rushed 
filled  with  coal  to  Dakota.  And  by  this 
time  the  average  temperature  in  North 
Dakota  was  hovering  around  20  below, 
with  forty  and  fifty  mile  prairie  winds 
blowing.  The  rotaries  were  powerless. 
The  terrible  wind  had  piled  up  drifts 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  one  thousand  feet  long  in 
a  hundred  or  more  places.  Water  froze 
in  boilers  of  engines  behind  rotaries. 
Crews  gave  up  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
Such  was  the  story  often  repeated. 
Winter  in  the  northern  wheat  country 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  considered  lightly. 
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FAMINE  REFUGEES— 450,000  IN  A  SINGLE  CAMP 

< 

AT  Tsin-Kiang-Pu,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  the  southernmost 
camp  of  the  huge,  hungry  horde  that  is  fleeing  from  the 
famine  districts  of  Central  China.  More  than  40,000  square 
miles  in  the  rich  dike-protected  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui  have  been  stricken  by  floods.  Rain  fell  incessantly  for 
one  hundred  days,  breaking  the  dikes  and  ruining  the  crops ; 
10,000,000  people  have  felt  the  pinch  of  hunger,  and  more 
than  a  million  have  left  their  homes  and  traveled  to  concen¬ 
tration  camps  near  the  cities.  A  visitor  to  Tsin-Kiang-Pu  writes  : 

“I  saw  a  huge  warren  of  little  mat-huts,  of  a  shape  like 
the  tilt  of  a  traveling  wagon.  They  shelter  families  which 
number  anywhere  between  five  and  twelve  persons.  About 
these  shelters  were  gathered  a  crowd  whose  appearance  beggars 
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description  .  .  .  They  sat  in  the  sun  and  searched  and 
scratched ;  they  squatted  over  their  pots  of  every  shape  in  which 
the  handful  of  rice  which  forms  their  daily  ration  was  cooking ; 
they  rambled  here  and  there,  their  eyes  on  the  ground  looking 
for  anything  edible  or  burnable.  Cold  as  it  was,  the  camp 
reeked.  But  filthy  and  ragged  though  they  were,  you  realized 
that  they  were  human  beings — to  be  cared  for  somehow. 

“Famines  in  China  have  occurred  with  monotonous  fre¬ 
quency.  They  have  hardly  been  noted.  They  are  part  of  that 
great  country’s  tragedy.  While  millions  have  died  in  famine 
camps  such  as  this  and  now  lie  rotting  on  every  country  hill¬ 
side,  four  hundred  millions  of  China’s  people  still  live  in  the 
fiercest  competition  for  the  bare  means  of  supporting  life.” 


SWARMING  FROM  THE  MAT-HUT  WARRENS 
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H  £  BIG  ON 

SUSTAINS  THE  HONOR  AND  GLORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 


By  STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN 


I  EFT!  right!  left!  right!  left!  right!  Shorty  and 
Patrick  and  I  were  marching,  with  the  verve 
and  precision  of  a  close-locked  Macedonian 
J  phalanx,  upon  the  Heart  of  Coney  Island. 
Small  boys  darted  across  our  way,  skipping 
aside,  avoiding  our  superbly  firm  advance  as  pedes¬ 
trians,  for  fear  of  being  run  over,  shun  the  inflexible 
forefront  of  a  marching  regiment.  Best  girls,  in  transit 
from  one  hugsome  aerial  railway  to  another,  dragged 
their  perspiring  escorts  to  a  halt  and — gum-chewing 
momentarily  suspended — feasted  their  eyes  on  my 
gallant  companions.  Patrick’s  impressive  bulk  drew 
out  one  piping  juvenile  “hooray!”  and  Shorty’s  impu¬ 
dence  at  least  one  secretly  delivered  smile.  So  we 
progressed  grandly,  amid  admiration  both  patriotic  and 
amorous,  ourselves  appreciating  at  that  moment  all  the 
world  and  particularly  ourselves. 

The  good  white  battleship  Oklahoma  had  brought 
these  two  back  again,  varnished  by  Southern  sunshine 
and  tingling  with  pent-up  energy  and  pay,  to  this 
reunion.  Together,  at  our  meeting,  we  had  felt  the 
imperative  need  of  surroundings  extravagant  enough 
to  match  our  extravagant  desires;  of  a  garishly-gor- 
geous,  musically-blatant  environment  fitting  for  proper 
celebration. 

Now  the  one  place  in  all  the  big  city  most  nearly  ap¬ 
propriate  lay  directly  in  our  path.  The  blinding  radi¬ 
ance  from  its  great  gates,  as  from  the  open  doors  of 
some  mammoth  furnace,  shone  into  our  expectant  faces. 
Our  eyes  were  dazzled  pleasantly  by  the  profuse,  fiery 
architecture  which  rose  above  those  gates  against  the 
hot  black  sky.  That  was  a  bewildering  garble  of  span¬ 
gled  domes  and  towers,  quite  such  as  those  capable 
Arabian  jinn  of  lamps  and  bottles  must  have  evolved, 
between  two  days,  for  their  astonished  masters.  And 
out  from  that  glowing,  magical  region  of  promise  came 
to  greet  us,  on  the  tepid  breeze,  innumerable  discords 
of  joy.  In  them  we  recognized  frantic  music  from 
military  to  aboriginal,  falsetto  shrieks  of  delicious  ter¬ 
ror  experienced  aloft  and  at  full  speed,  the  merry  rattle 
of  vast,  airy  machinery,  the  detonations  of  invisible 
powder-play,  the  incessant  brazen  clack  of  urgent 
voices  promising  every  marvel. 

But  most  distinct  amid  this  uproar,  keeping  time 
for  us  as  we  descended  swiftly  upon  it,  was  beaten  out 
the  cadence  of  some  unseen  band  of  music: 

Boom!  (rest)  Boom!  (rest)  Boom!  (a  double  rest) 
Boom !  Boom ! 

At  that  incentive,  Shorty  suddenly  began  to  drag 
down  upon  one  arm  of  mine.  Half  crouching,  without 
any  consideration  of  inevitable  spectators,  he  advanced 
so  with  a  peculiar,  nimble  toe-and-heel  shuffle.  With 
lips  puckered,  wearing  an  expression  of  great  severity 
— the  proper  facial  accompaniment,  no  doubt,  for  such 
antics — he  whistled  windily,  in  time,  a  jaunty  fragment 
somehow  familiar  and  exotically  suggestive.  Tall 
Patrick,  for  a  wonder,  caught  the  tune  and  joined  in 
it,  with  an  excessive  exercise  of  flats  and  sharps.  From 
whistling  it,  at  remembering  more  accurately  with 
every  step,  they  came  to  singing  futile  snatches  of  it, 
such  as: 

"Boom!  Ha,  ha!  Boom!  Ha,  ha!" 

And  then,  all  at  once  we  all  remembered  the  chorus 
of  it  together.  And  in  our  exultation  at  that  feat,  en¬ 
tirely  throwing  shame  to  the  winds,  we  arrived  grandly 
before  the  Heart  of  Coney  Island,  locked  abreast  and 
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singing  for  all  who  chose  to  hear,  with  an  atrocious 
butchery  of  the  French  in  it: 

“  Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la  ! 

La-la-la  !  La !  La ! 

Valid  les  Anglais, 

Boom  !  Ha  ! 

Boom  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

At  that  furious  conclusion  I  stopped  short  with  a 
thrill  of  bewilderment.  I  understood  the  sources  of 
the  Eastern  patter  which  these  two  used ;  fragments  of 
cheap  geisha  ditties  and  various  treaty-port  doggerel. 
But  here  was  something  quite  different,  recalling 
vividly  for  me  some  smoky  little  Continental  prosce¬ 
nium  framing  some  pert  chanteuse  in  spangled  skirts. 
And  how  incongruously,  therefore,  this  chic  gossamer 
fragment,  so  unmistakably  “made  in  Paris,”  issued 
from  my  sailormen’s  lips!  It  promised,  I  felt  sure, 
something  else  as  incongruous ;  it  was  impossible  that 
so  unique  an  allusion  should  be  unconnected  with  some 
tale  equally  unique. 

And  finally  my  opportunity  came.  Tired  from  exer¬ 
cising  our  enthusiasm,  we  drifted  into  a  certain  re¬ 
poseful  shelter  to  recuperate.  We  sat  at  table,  aloft 
upon  a  glittering  balcony.  Below  us,  in  a  circus  ring 
hanging  over  a  lagoon  and  spattered  by  grotesque 
fountains,  gay  equestrians  succeeded  performing  polar 
bears,  and  were  succeeded  by  vivid  acrobats.  But  we, 
sated  of  vastly  more  sensational  sights,  watched  noth¬ 
ing  now  except  our  tobacco  and  the  haunting  waiter. 
Then  it  was  that,  choosing  a  time  of  long  silence,  I 
ventured : 

“That  little  French  song — I’ve  been  wondering 
where  you  got  it.  It  sounds  like  Paris.” 

“Oh.  That  was  Nyce — should  say  Neece — last  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise.  Ah!  Well  I  remember  now.  ’Twas 
in  a  theayter  on— what’s  that  Roo  all  decked  out  wit’ 
little  chairs  an’  tables?” 

“Rue  Massena?” 

“Imagine  his  knowin’,  now!  Sure,  in  a  theayter  on 
Roo  Mass’na.  A  vury  trashy,  unsubstantial  little 
theayter.  (D’ye  mind,  Patrick,  how  that  box-office  just 
lit’rally  come  apart  in  the  Big  One’s  hands?)” 

“It  is  a  story,  then,”  I  said. 

“What!”  cried  Shorty  shrilly.  “We’ve  not  told  you 
that  yet— about  the  Big  One?” 

Forthwith  we  all  slid  further  into  comfort,  struck 
matches  <$id  rapped  on  the  table.  And  finally,  Shorty, 
his  sly  young  face  glimmering  at  recollection,  dis¬ 
coursed  to  this  effect: 

“TJEGINNIN’  proper,  there  was  four  to  our  little 
party:  the  Adm’ral’s  Flagship,  two  small  per- 
tected  cruisers,  an’  us.  We  come  from  Naples  to  Nice, 
just  movin’,  so's  the  Adm’ral  could  get  his  stummick 
properly  over  the  Eyetalian  hospitality  an’  fit  to  go  up 
against  the  French.  Poor  ol’  man,  the  anchors  wasn’t 
hardly  over  before  some  crool-hearted  pokentate  or 
other  up  an'  slings  a  banquet  at  him.  He  wobbled, 
but  he  came  back  game,  at  that;  that  same  night  he 
falls  for  it  like  a  hero,  takin’  all  the  capt’ns  wit’  him, 
out  o’  spite.  As  his  barge  passes  our  ship,  goin’  in,  the 
gun-deck  quartet  was  singin’,  vury  soft  an’  appropriate 

“  ‘  Good-by,  my  liver ;  good-by,  my  liver ;  good-by,  my 
liv-e-e-r!  (hold  it)  I’m  goin’  to  roon  you  now!’ 

“Or  so  I’m  told;  for  just  then  Patrick  an’  me  was 
otherwise  engaged.  We  was  ashore,  too,  wit’  some 


two  hundred  liberty  men  from  all  ships,  under  strict 
orders  to  smile  continu’lly  an’  be  back — mind  ye — on 
the  stroke  o’  one  bell— half-past  eight,  that  evenin’. 

“An’  about  one  bell  that  evenin’ — ” 

“You’ve  skipped  a  lot  there,”  I  interrupted  reprov¬ 
ingly. 

“Of  course  I  have.  For  why?  What  interest’s  the 
preliminaries  alongside  o’  the  finished  produck?  I’m 
passin’  over  the  usual,  uninterestin’  part  to  show  you 
Patrick  an’  me  as  we  was  at  one  bell — a  couple  o’ 
highly  finished  producks.” 

“Speak  for  yerself  then,”  said  Patrick  severely.  “I 
was  no  more  than  feelin’  comfortable.” 

“Comfortable!  How  so,  wit’  no  skin  on  yer  nose?” 

“I  was  peelin’  from  sunburn,  ye  little  shrimp,  an’  it’s 
well  ye  know  it.-” 

“You  were  sunboint,  I  know,  an’  well  peeled,  I 
know.  But  not  peeled  from  sunboin,  Patrick,  for  little 
Shorty  seen  that  done.  You’ll  deny,  I  s’ pose,  when 
you  hoid  that  sweet  singin’  up  that  little  street,  puttin’ 
yer  moiderin’  hunderd  an’  ninety  pounds  up  on  my 
shoulders  an’  stickin’  yer  impident  red  head  into  that 
window  an’  gettin’  that  plate  broke  across  yer  face — ” 

“Shorty,  you’ve  had  enough  to-night.  I’m  thinkin’,” 
said  Patrick,  nodding  with  simple  dignity. 

“Oh,  well,  I  won’t  pursoo.  To  resume: 

“About  one  bell,  then,  just  when  we  should  ’a’  been 
bendin’  our  minds  dootifully  on  the  launch,  obsoive  us 
skatin’  down  that  Roo  of  open-face  caffays,  arm  in  arm 
wit’  a  poifect  stranger  who  was  beggin’  us  in  English 
to  call  him  Poicy.  ‘You  must  call  me  Poicy,’  I  remem¬ 
ber  him  sayin’,  ‘or  I  shall  be  cross  wit’  youse.  An’  you 
must  talk  to  me  continu’lly;  it’s  like  a  whiff  o’  little 
ol’  N’  York  to  hear  youse.  Dear  little  ol’  N’  York!’ 
he  howls  out  in  a  tremblin’  voice,  stoppin’  up  an’  get¬ 
tin’  quite  a  crowd  about  us.  ‘Dear  little  ol’  boig,  what 
I  ran  away  from  in  me  folly!  How  youse  boys  bring 
it  back  to  me!  Oh.  speak  again,’  says  he,  claspin’  his 
two  hands  like  a  shine  on  the  stage.  'I  could  cry  just 
listenin’.’  An’  to  prove  it  he  done  so,  just  a  speck. 

“I  can’t  exactly  figger  out  where  we’d  collected  that 
young  feller  .  .  .  but  he  was  a  boid,  for  fair.  All 
poisoned  up  in  a  white  flannen  suit  an’  a  straw  hat  wit’ 
a  ribbon  to  it  that  looked  like  a  string  o’  new  signal 
flags.  That  soich-light  on  his  finger,  Patrick!  A  big 
cake  of  ice  was  broke,  all  right,  when  that  ring  was 
hoisted  together.  /  seen  he  was  the  genuwine  goods, 
but  Patrick,  gettin’  that  ring  into  his  eye,  he  had  his 
doubts  if  it  was  come  by  honest. 

“  ‘What  did  you  run  away  from  in  N’  York?’  he  ast 
the  dressy  guy,  insinuatin’ly. 

“‘From  woik,  Horace,  if  you’ll  pardon  me  callin’ 
you  so,’  says  the  guy,  leanin’  up  against  Patrick  vury 
confidential.  ‘From  a  crool  parent,’  he  says,  ‘who 
threatened  me  wit’  woik.  Excuse  me,  madam,'  he 
says,  knockin’  over  a  tableful  o’  drinks  onto  the  side¬ 
walk  and  bowin’  to  a  waiter  in  a  white  apron.  ‘My 
mistake,’  he  says,  skinnin'  some  o’  that  white  French 
money  off  a  roll  as  big  as  yer  arm.  ‘Go  buy  yerself  a 
trooso  an’  a  bridal  sweet.’ 

“The  ship  at  half-past  eight?  What  a  chance! 

“We  wanders  off  from  that  an’  presently  we  come  to 
a  fine,  shiny  little  theayter  all  stuck  over  wit’  lights. 

“‘Oh,  goody!’  says  this  Poicy,  clappin’  eyes  on  it. 
‘I’d  clean  forgot  this — an’  how  pash’nately  I  love  the 
dramar!’  he  says.  ‘We  must  get  wise  to  this,  wit’out 
delay.’  The  next  I  noticed  the  three  of  us  was  up 
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“  Shakin’  it  at  ’em,  he  roars  out: 


it  seemed  to  me,  somehow,  that  just  then  Museer 
Patoot  was  standin’  on  his  hands.  An’,  just  followin’ 
that,  a  turrible  crash  o’  breakin’  fiddles.  ...  It  was 
Patrick,  slingin’  himself  upside  down  over  the  foot¬ 
lights  an’  in  amongst  the  band. 

“Back  in  the  box,  wit’  a  piece  of  ice  on  his  head  his 
foist  woids  were: 

“  ‘Where  are  we  now?  Are  we  out  safe?’ 

“An’  then,  gettin’  his  bearin’s,  he  cries  in  a  heart- 
breakin’  voice: 

“  ‘The  moiderer  !  He  kicked  me  wit’  his  feet'’  An' 
would  you  believe  it,  that’s  just  what  he’d  done  His 
idea  o’  fightin’ !’’ 

“Of  course,  the  savate.” 

My  little  name  for  him  was  woise,  an’  longer  by 
three  joints.  Mad?  I  was  half  onto  the  stage  wit’  a 
bottle  before  that  Poicy  grabs  me  back. 

“  ‘Leave  go  o’  me,’  I  says.  ‘What  rules  is  these?’  I 
says.  ‘Me  friend  never  signed  to  go  up  against  no 
mule,  I  says.  ‘Leave  me  at  that  dago  wit’  this-  this- 
here  seems  a  very  free  sort  o’  place ;  I  guess  bottles 
ain’t  barred,’  I  says,  ‘no  more’n  feet.’ 

But  Poicy:  well,  if  I  was  cross,  him  likewise,  but  in 
another  way.  He  jumps  up  on  the  edge  o’  the  private 
box  an’  faces  that  mob,  all  lyin’  back,  roarin’  at  us  wit’ 
laughter.  Just  the  bright-red,  blazing  face  of  him 
choked  ’em  off.  Teeterin’  on  the  edge,  he  takes  that 
fat  roll  out  of  his  pocket  an’  skins  it  down  till  he’d 
counted  it.  Then  shakin’  it  at  ’em  he  roars  out  in  the 
French  langwudge: 

“  ‘In  the  woids  o’  the  foist  Adm’ral  o’  the  Amurican 
navy:  Licked?  The  Hell !  We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fight!  Five  thousand  francs  at  youse,  if  I  do  not  find 
before  midnight  to-night,  an  Amurican  sailorman  to 
make  Museer  Patoot  look  like  what  the  cat  dragged  in !” 

“Say,  it  went.  For  a  minute  they  sat  so  an’  then 
the  air  was  full  o’  hats.  On  the  stage  I  seen  Museer 
Patoot  supportin’  that  little  mis’rable  pitcher  o’  woe 
who’d  leaned  against  him,  bein’  natch’rally  delicate  at 
the  bare  sight  o’  so  much  o’  the  ready. 

“  ‘Poicy!’  I  says,  slinging  me  arm  around  his  neck 
‘Rash  youse  may  be,  but  if  you  lose  I  can  see  it  go 
willm’ly  after  thishere  moment!’  Says  he,  slappin’ 
his  vest  an’  takin’  me  hand:  ’ 

“  ‘Horace,  if  you’ll  pardon  me  callin’  you  so,  we  will 
not  lose  it.  The  Amurican  navy,’  says  he,  ‘stands  be- 
twist  it  an’  them.’  We  didn’t  need  nothin’  more  us 
two  tablos,  but  a  little  red  fire  an’  a  band  playin’  ‘Oh 
say !’  an’  a  pitcher  of  Adm’ral  Dewey  throwed  onto  the 
coitains  behind  us. 

“Jack  Stubbs  an’  his  flagship  friend,  not  quite  un- 
derstandin’  what,  come  bouncin’  through  the  French 
an’  done  a  wall-scalin’  drill  into  the  private  box  so’s 


against  the  stage  in  a  private  box  an’  a  waiter  was 
strainin’  his  back  over  three  bottles  of — ’’ 

Shorty’s  voice  was  properly  impressive  as  he  uttered 
that  wonderful,  thrilling  word  to  conjure  with  in  cer¬ 
tain  social  strata: 

“ — Wine ! 

“But  that  theayter!  Well,  for  me,  at  that  par- 
ticilar  moment  it  was  just  about  what  the  doctor’d 
ordered.  Innum’rable  mixed  French,  dippin’  into  beers 
an’  little  glasses  full  o’  cherries.  Smoke  everywhere, 
to  make  it  homelike.  Down  in  the  or-chestra  I  seen 
Jack  Stubbs  an’  a  friend  from  the  flagship  gapin’  up  at 
us,  like  we  was  so  many  dooks.  I  think  that  there 
Poicy  thought  he  was,  at  that.  For  instance,  at  that 
‘Boom,  ha,  ha!’  song.  (She  was  a  swell  singer,  that 
goil;  she  was  got  up  in  the  best  part  of  a  dress,  an’ 
every  time  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  Patrick  jumps 
an’  cries:  ‘Look  out!’)  As  I  was  sayin’,  at  the  finish  o’ 
that  song,  while  all  the  French  were  yellin’:  ‘Beese! 
Beese!’  an’  near  tearin’  the  seats  apart,  this  Poicy, 
pouncin’  on  a  waiter,  says  he: 

“‘Horace,  if  you’ll  pardon  me  callin’  you  so,’  he 
says,  skinnin’  the  roll  again  wit’  quiverin’  fingers, 
‘take  thishere  an’  hop  out  an’  buy  the  lady  a  thousand 
red,  red  roses,  an’  see  they’re  poifectly  fresh,  an’  that’s 
what  I  think  o’  her,'  he  says.  It’s  plain  to  see  he 
didn’t  much  care  what  he  done  to  father’s  money,  that 
young  man. 

“’Twas  after  her,  I  think,  they  hangs  out  a  new  sign, 
an’  on  the  sign  we  reads: 

“  ‘Museer  Pol  Patoot.’  ” 

At  that  name  Patrick  abruptly  altered  his  pose  and, 

I  suspected,  made  ready  to  kick  Shorty  under  the 
table.  But  he  changed  his  mind;  for,  smiling  a  little 
ruefully,  he  lay  back  with  closed  eyes,  eloquently 
though  mutely  expressing  resignation.  For  an  instant 
I  searched  my  memory,  repeating: 

“Patoot  —  Patout —  Not  the  savate  fellow  —  the 
fighter?” 

“Don’t  tell  me  you  ain’t  seen  him!” 

“He  was  beaten  for  the  championship  of  France  last 
year,  in  Paris — ” 

“A  lumpy,  hard-lookin’  duck  in  a  skin-tight  bathin’ 
suit,  like?  But  the  face  on  him!  When  he  marches 
out  to  music  Patrick  had  to  hide  from  laughin’.” 

“His  real  face,  at  that,”  from  Patrick,  opening  one 
eye.  “His  head  clipped  nakid  all  over  .  .  .  but  I 
think  it  was  the  whishkers  done  it.  Faith,  the  way  he 
was  mutilated  he  looked  like  he’d  fell  asleep  in  the 
barber  chair,  an’  when  he’d  woke  up  they’d  got  scared 
an’  hid  the  glass  on  him.” 

“Oh,”  Shorty  remonstrated.  “But  the  other  guy! 
Lookit,  now;  after  him  out  steps  a  little  small  valen- 


which  is  five  hunderd  francs.  But  as  an  oinest  of 
good  faith,  so’s  no  one’s  pleasure  will  be  spoiled,  if 
possible,  Museer.  Patoot  is  willin'  to  put  up  the  five 
hunderd  francs  here  an’  now,  if  any  one  can  find  any¬ 
wheres  a  gent  to  fill  the  vacant  corner.  All  welcome, 
none  barred.  Who  wins  takes  the  money.  Nothin’,  if 
not  handsome,  hey?’ 

“At  that  point  of  it,  Patrick  here  uncoils  himself 
vury  delib’rate  an’  sits  up. 

“‘I’m  wrong  somehow,’  he  says,  takin’  tight  a-holt 
of  Poicy.  ‘It  can’t  be  possible.’  He  looks  over  at 
Museer  Patoot  an’  begins  breathin’  hard.  ‘Convince 
me,  Poicy,’  he  says,  ‘that  I  am  not  asleep  som’eres. 
How  much,’  he  purrs,  ‘is  five  hunderd  francs,  real 
money?  Is  it  not  a  hunderd  dollars?  Is  it  not  equal, 
in  bald  langwudge,  to  the  staggerin’  sum  o’  two 
thousand  beers?  Youse  should  not  ’a’  brought  me  into 
this  place,’  says  Patrick,  peelin’  his  overshoit  over  his 
head  an’  throwin’  it  onto  the  floor.  ‘This  is  no  place,’ 
he  says,  gettin’  a  leg  over  the  edge  o’  the  box,  ‘for  an 
Irishman,  wit’  advance  pay  drawed  an’  spent,’  he  says, 
standin’  up  on  the  stage,  feelin’  of  his  knuckles  an’ 
smilin’  simply  horrible  at  Museer  Patoot.” 

“Patrick?”  I  asked  quickly. 

“Fairly  straight  for  him,”  replied  that  sandy  giant 
grudgingly.  “What  else  would  I  do,  havin’  it  waved 
in  me  face  that  way?  No  one  stopped  me.” 

‘/The  best  heavyweight  on  the  ship?  Not  likely,” 
cried  Shorty.  “I  didn’t  use  no  efforts  to-wards  stop- 
pin’  him.  Lookin’  at  that  comical  Patoot  feller,  I  didn’t 
have  but  one  fear.  I  says  to  Poicy,  who  was  sittin’ 
back  just  dazed  wit’  delight: 

“  ‘Poicy,’  I  says  oinestly,  ‘if  you  know  the  woids,  tell 
your  bare  French  friend  to  make  over  the  money  an’ 
beat  it  while  his  shoes  is  good.  I’m  afraid  we’ll  all  be 
pinched  for  manslaughter.’ 

"'Me  stop  it?’  Poicy  cries  out,  wit’  tears  o’  joy 
sparklin’  in  his  eyes.  ‘Not  for  all  papa’s  got!’ 

“An’  the  crowd !  Honest — well,  woids  ain’t  sufficient. 
Patrick’ll  tell  you.” 

“Little  I  seen;  them  futlights  is  turrible — ” 

“But  the  fight — ” 

“Well,"  said  Shorty,  for  him  suddenly  thoughtful, 


4 


‘We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight  !  ’  ” 


ine  in  a  dress-suit  an  a  bran’  new,  more  turrible  class 
)’  whiskers  yet.  The  poor  homely  feller— no  one 
ladn't  the  heart  to  laugh  at  him.  I  was  just  sick  wit’ 
>hame  for  him.  I  could  ’a’  killed  his  barber  fer  him 
wit’  relish. 

j  This  poor  little  sketch,  ye  see,  he  lines  up  wit’ 
Vluseer  Patoot  an’  puttin’  one  hand  up  on  his  shoulder, 
ie  gets  off  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  in  French.  Poicy 
ranslatin’,  it  run  like  this: 

“  ‘There  was  a  match  on  between  Museer  Patoot  an’ 
mother  party,  but  it’s  off.  The  other  party  has 
nmanged  his  mind.  He’s  home  or  elsewhere  takin’ 
:_xc  llent  care  of  his  face.  The  match  goes  to  Museer 

atoot,  wit’out  a  gesture,  together  wit’  the  poice, 


ye  d  hardly  call  it  a  fight;  for,  you  see,  they  wasn’t 
only  one  blow  landed  anywhere.  Will  youse  both  par¬ 
don  me  if  I  seem  to  skip  some  here?  For  instance,  all 
about  Poicy,  on  the  edge  o’  the  box,  arrangin’  our  end. 
.  .  .  An’,  where  Poicy  says:  ‘Horace,  is  it  agreeable 
to  you  that  youse  both  use  the  rules  o’  your  respectif 
countries?’  Patrick,  wrestlin’  wit’  the  gloves  an’  an¬ 
swerin’:  ‘Rules?  Ha,  ha!’  so  bold  an’  gay.  .  .  .  An’ 
that  mis’rable  little,  dress-suit  guy  sayin':  ‘Ally’  an’ 
steppin’  back.”  .  .  . 

“Go  on,”  said  Patrick  grimly.  “Why  stop  up  now?” 

“Well,”  continued  Shorty  slowly,  “what  happened  I 
didn’t  rightly  see,  an’  I’m  pretty  quick  at  that.  I  did 
see  Patrick  hoist  back  his  right,  for  a  swing  .  .  .  an’ 


to  be  at  hand  if  it  come  to  the  woist.  Between  the 
bunch  of  us  we  woiked  Patrick  out  into  the  front  o’ 
the  house — ” 

“Enough  o’  that,  now,”  interjected  Patrick  severely. 
“I  was  next  to  meself  by  then,  as  yez  know  well.” 

“Well,  we  got  him  on  the  street  an’  no  lives  lost. 
An’  there  we  runs  slam  into  the  arms  o’  some  twenty 
boys  from  all  ships,  hesitatin’  about  the  door  an.’ 
peekin’  in  an’  wonderin’  wasn’t  there  anything  needin’ 
them  inside.  There’s  instinck  for  youse  ! 

“Now,  when  they’d  hoid,  perhaps  they  wasn’t  for 
quick  action! 

/  ‘There’s  two  dozen  here,’  bawls  out  a  red-eyed 
chicken  of  a  carpenter’s  mate  off  the  Flagship. 
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‘There’s  enough  here,’  he  says,  wavin’  his  dooks  in  the 
air,  ‘to  lay  this  place  in  sickenin’  roons!’  The  half  o’ 
them  was  for  that  in  a  minute.  It’s  lucky  there  was  a 
middle-aged  bos’n’s  mate  there,  more’n  half  sober,  to 
holt  ’em  back.  An’  Poicy— it  was  Poicy  straightened 
it  out  fin’lly. 

“‘Friends  all,’  says  he,  gettin’  ’em  around  him. 
‘Look  at  this  right.  That  Museer  Patoot  in  there  must 
purish,  but  he  must  purish  legit’mately,’  he  says,  just 
like  that.  ‘We  have  three  good  hours  yet  till  twelve,’ 
he  says,  draggin’  out  a  gold  chronometer  that  looked 
like  a  gingersnap,  both  sides  stickin’  together,  an’ 
where  the  guts  of  it  was  Gawd  only  knows.  ‘Three 
hours?  Who  wants  more?  What?’  says  he,  warmin’ 
to  his  subjeck.  ‘Can  we  not  in  three  hours  find  an 
executioner  for  him,  kill  him,  burry  him,  have  his 
tombstone  carved  an’  up,  an’  grass  an’  flowers  flour- 
ishin’  on  his  grave?’ 

“‘We  can,’  they  howls,  ‘an’  will!’  An’  we  went 
soigin’  up  the  middle  o’  the  street,  wavin’  an’  arguin 
an’  near  cornin’  to  blows  over  who  it’d  be.  Along  the 
sidewalks  on  each  side  tramples  a  mob  like  the  fringe 
of  a  p’rade,  anxious  to  miss  nothin  .  Can  you  imagine 
it?  We  jammed  the  traffic  where  we  marched.  Horses 
took  to  the  side  streets  at  the  mere  look  of  us.  Oncet 
a  carriage,  wit’  the  horse  boltin’,  comes  tearin  into  us 
an’  bounces  over  that  Flagship  carpenter's  mate,  takin’ 
him  vury  neat  across  both  ankles  an’  the  small  of  his 
back.  Perhaps  he  was  pleased,  that  little  guy,  when 
he  jumps  up!  He  chased  that  driver  for  his  life.  But 
pretty  soon  he  comes  back  where  we  was  waitin’  for 
him,  wit’  a  more  contented  look, 
wearin’  a  lap  robe  an’  a  patent- 
leather  sto’pipe  hat,  badly  broke 
in  on  top.  From  that,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  mishap. 

“From  follyin’  up  this  clue  an’ 
that,  finally  in  a  little  caffay  (what’s 
that  open  place  all  full  o’  trolley 
cars?  Oh,  yeh!  Plass  Mass’na)  we 
routs  out  a  guy  named  Olsen.  A 
big,  fierce  barr’l  of  a  sailorman  off 
the  Flagship,  that  looked  like  he 
could  digest  a  Museer  Patoot  every 
mornin’  to  his  breakfast.  We  told 
him  everythin’.  Says  thishere  Ol¬ 
sen,  wit’  a  pityin’  look: 

“  ‘Is  he  waitin’  there  now?’ 

“We  told  him  yes. 

“‘Leave  me  at  him,’  he  says, 
an’  starts  off  walkin’  back  so  fast 
the  most  of  us  had  to  trot  to  keep 
up  wit’  him. 

“On  the  way  we  run  into  Jack 
Stubbs  an’  his  friend,  oom  we'd 
lost  somewheres  on  the  way.  He 
was  towin’  somethin’  he’d  just 
found .  a  big  black  coon  off  the  per- 
tected  cruiser  Carson.  That  coon, 
he  had  a  back  like  a  W.  T.  door  an’ 
hands  like  two  bunches  o’  brown 
bananas.  They  hung  down  an’ 
flapped  against  his  knees.  Just  look¬ 
in’  at  him  made  me  overjoyed  there 
wasn’t  nothin’,  not- even  a  bowin’ 
acquaintance,  betwist  him  an’  me, 
to  get  strained  by  any  accident. 

“When  Stubbs  seen  us  he  set  up  a  yell  an’  shoved 
this  vision  into  us.  ‘Well,  fellers,’  he  says,  almost 
highsterical,  ‘here’s  a  Mister  Black  wants  to  join,  no  one 
objectin’,  which  I  hope  no  one  won’t  at  a  time  like  this.’ 

“  ‘In  line  wit’  you,  Mister  Black,’  says  Poicy,  slappin’ 
him  most  democratic  on  the  back  an’  then  lookin’  at 
his  hand,  quite  astonished,  like  he’d  smacked  it  up 
against  a  fence.  ‘Mister  Olsen  foist,  Mister  Black  sec¬ 
ond,  who  next?’ 

“‘I  beggie  pardon,’  lisps  Patrick  here,  ‘but  I  must 
seem  to  crowd  meself  into  foist  place,  owin’  that 
Frenchman  somethin’  particilar.  Not  to  be  impolite,’ 
he  says,  ‘but  the  one  disputes  me  right  to  that,  I  can 
wail  the  livin’  soul  out  of  him  here  an’  now,’  he  says. 

“Would  ye  believe  it,  almost  before  that  theayter  we 
found  still  another?  His  name  was  Ignatius  McCon- 
nelly  O’Hara — also  a  Flagship  produck— an’  he  comes 
drivin’  by  to  song,  lyin’  back  in  an  open  hack  wit’  his 
feet  up  by  the  driver.  When  we  hailed  him  an’  he  un¬ 
limbered  an’  got  out— take  me  oat’,  I  think  he  could 
near  ’a’  stepped  over  the  horse.  We  told  him.  He 
peers  at  the  theayter,  but  says  nothin’  at  all  unneces¬ 
sary.  Only  hands  his  money  an'  pipe  to  a  friend,  spits 
on  his  hands  an’  in  we  go.  The  lobby  was  full  o’  them 
ratty  French  police  in  their  dinky  little  capes;  I  think 
the  "management  was  ready  for  anything,  however  tur- 
rible.  But  us — we  paid  wit’  the  utmost  decorum  an’ 
entered  vury  soft  an’  polite,  vvit’out  even  brushin’  up 
against  a  soul.  ”  .  .  . 

SHORTY  paused  here  again,  and  moodily  began  mak¬ 
ing  wet  rings  on  the  table  with  his  glass. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  he  said  finally,  “I’ll  again 
drawer  somethin’  of  a  veil  over  what  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand.  ... 

“It  took,  in  all,  just  thoity-five  minutes  countin’  pre¬ 
liminaries  an’  intermissions,  which  took  thoity.  It  was 
just  pitiful,  an’  that’s  the  fact.  Patrick  an’  the  big 
Swede  was  able  to  walk  away,  after,  wit’  assistance. 
The  Dark  Cloud  was  carri’d.  Ignatius  McConnelly 
O’Hara — they  tell  me  the  Flagship  doctor  made  quite 
a  feller  of  him  in  time.  .  .  . 

“We  filtered  out  from  there.  We  scarcely  hoid  the 
cheerin’,  or  seen  the  French  tearin’  each  other’s  clo’s 
for  joy  as  we  past  through  ’em.  We  was  just  froze. 
We  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  huddled  up  like  sheep, 
starin’  at  each  other  an’  sayin’  nothin’.  Fin’lly  some 
one  sent  the  wounded  to  the  landin’  an’  towed  the  rest 
of  us  into  side  streets,  away  from  the  grins.  Cornin’ 
on  a  little,  lonely  caffay  there,  we  stumbled  in  an’  filled 
it.  Will  I  ever  forget  that  pitcher?  Twenty  sailormen 
scrouched  down  in  twenty  little  eyron  chairs,  starin’  at 
each  other  like  they  was  disgusted  at  what  they  seen. 


An’  Patrick,  lyin’  out  on  a  marble  table  wit’  a  cold 
towel  over  his  nose.  An'  Poicy,  siltin’  up  on  another, 
wit’  his  head  tipped,  lookin’  off  into  the  air,  more’n  in¬ 
terested,  as  if  he  seen  his  five  thousand  francs  just 
fadin’  into  the  horizon,  three  points  off  the  end  of  his 
cigarette. 

“Fin’lly  Poicy  speaks  up. 

“‘Bovs,’  he  says,  ‘I  won’t  believe  it’s  over  yet. 
Think  of  another  name.’ 

“‘Yah!’  sn&rls  that  Flagship  chicken,  sittin’  up, 
‘think  of  a  name  an’  add  yer  own,  hey?  What’s  this, 
a  kissin’  game?’  Patrick  rises  on  his  table  quite  sud¬ 
den,  droppin’  the  cold  towel  off  his  nose,  an’  hands 
that  young  feller  a  smack. 

“  ‘Treat  the  gent  right,  you  lobster!’  he  roars  out, 
he’s  losin’  more’n  you  eveV  saw  together.’  The  car¬ 
penter’s  mate  picks  himself  up,  abashed  like,  an’  goes 
into  a  corner.  Says  Poicy  again,  beseechin'ly : 

“  ‘Well,  can't  youse  think  of  a  name?’ 

“  ‘Why,  Jeffries,’  says  some  one  wit’  a  sickly  laugh. 

“  ‘No  "need  goin'  outside  the  Soivice  on  that  course,’ 
says  I,  not  thinkin'.  ‘Tom  Whalen,  back  in  N’  York, 
was  a  sailorman  oncet.  ’ 

“The  next  I  knew,  Poicy  was  standin’  by  me  wit’  his 
hand  sunk  into  me  shoulder,  starin’  at  me  an’  quiv’rin’ 
all  over. 

“‘Horace,’  he  whispers,  ‘recite  that  name  to  me 
again?’ 

“  ‘Not  know  Tom  Whalen  !’  I  says,  misunderstandin’. 
‘Ain’t  never  read  the  sportin’  page?  Never  in  Whalen’s 
place,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  an’  you  a  N’  Yorker — ' 


He  never  hesitated  there  to  pick  no  flowers;  he  went  right  on  through 


“  ‘Contain  yerself,’  says  Poicy,  his  eyes  shinin’  quite 
remarkable.  He  snatches  out  his  watch.  ‘Ten-thoity 
now,’  says  he,  ‘an’  the  bet  holds  good  till  midnight. 
Mates,’  he  cries,  wheelin’  on  the  bunch,  ‘we’ll  do  that 
yet.  I’m  off!  Don't  hold  me;  I  can’t  wait  here;  I’ve 
woik  to  do.  An’  never  fail  to  meet  me,’  he  says,  leanin’ 
over  an’  puttin’  a  finger  beside  his  nose,  ‘in  front  o’ 
that  theayter  at  five  o’  twelve ;  for  on  me  woid  of  honor 
I  shall  prodooce  the  goods  as  specified.  Youse  two  I 
want,’  he  says,  snatchin’  at  me  an’  Patrick,  an’ —  ‘Off 
wit’  us,’  he  shouts  an’  drags  us  after  him  through  the 
door  an’  out.  An’  the  next  thing,  all  out  o’  breath,  the 
three  of  us  was  lyin’  all  over  each  other  in  a  cab,  be¬ 
hind  a  horse  runnin’  away  up  Roo  Mass’na. 

“The  rest  comes  foggy,”  continued  Shorty  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  “like  pitchers  on  a  screen.  I  can’t 
believe  I  was  party  to  the  whole  of  it.  Sometimes  I'd 
think  I’d  dreamt  it — if  it  wasn’t  for  Patrick  here — 

“There  was  one  bit,  where  we  fell  out  o’  that  cab  be¬ 
side  some  tremenjous  whitish  hotel  all  dressed  wit’ 
lights  an’  palm  trees,  like.  An'  people  runnin’  here 
an’  there  in  the  dark,  an’  Poicy  shakin’  foist  one  an’ 
then  another,  yellin’  in  their  ear: 

“‘Me  car!  Me  car!  Me  driver!  Me  driver!’ 

“  ‘Crazy  in  the  head,’  says  I.  taggin’  close  after,  ex¬ 
pectin’  every  minute  to  catch  him  frothin’. 

“Presently  he  got  a-holt  of  one  little  guy  all  got  up 
in  leather,  an’  I  thought  he’d  have  the  life  out  of  him. 

“  ‘Where’s  the  car  ?’  he  yells  in  this  little  guy’s  ear, 
shakin’  him  somethin’  turrible.  ‘Don’t  tell  me  it’s 
apart  again,  an’  you  wit’  a  widdered  mother  to  support 
at  home!  After  it  wit’  a  crank,  if  you  plan  on  livin’  a 
minute !’ 

“An’,  next  pitcher — 

“The  four  of  us,  in  a  great,  fat,  screechin’  aut’mo- 
bile,  out  o’  the  town  an’  whistlin’  through  the  evenin' 
air.  Chasin'  a  soichlight  path,  cuttin’  an’  twistin'  be¬ 
tween  trees  an’  fences  that  slung  themselves  at  us  out 
o’  the  dark  in  a  way  to  make  yer  stummick  crawl. 

“‘Gawffi  look  down!’  I  hears  Patrick  moimurin’  to 
himself,  where  he  sat  wit’  me  in  the  waist  of  her. 
‘We’re  all  dead  men.  Where  to — that  is,  before  the 
flag-draped  funeral  gratin’?’ 

“‘Ahoy,  for  Monte  Carlo,  miles  away!’  sings  out 
Poicy  from  the  bridge,  where  he  sat.  ‘Oh,  boys!’  he 
cries,  toinin’  on  us.  ‘Don’t  youse  know'  that  Thomas 
Whalen  himself  half  broke  the  bank  there  yesterday?’ 

“Then,  at  last,  I  seen.  Till  then,  I’d  just  admired 
Poicy ’s  money,  but  there.  T  got  stuck  on  Poicy. 

“Yeh,  but  that  one  trip’ll  last  me  fine;  I’m  willin’  to 
call  it  me  entire  aut’mobile  career.  I  ain’t  particilar 
to  tune  no  harps  just  yet.  but  give  me  for  mine  a  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  ridin’  a  winter  howl  in  mid-Atlantic,  writ’  the 


engines  broke  an’  the  torpedoes  cut  loose  an’  thrashLi’ 
about  below,  an’  the  next  ship  over  the  skyline.  I  ll 
take  my  chance  on  her,  but  not  again  wit’  Poicy  an’  his 
divil-wagon.  Nex’  day  I  picks  out  five  gray  hairs. 
An’  when  I  sneaks  up  behind  Patrick  on  the  gun-deck 
an’  just  casu’lly  says:  ‘Honk!  Honk!’  he  toins  like  a 
flash,  wit’  a  shout  o’  fright,  an’  chases  me  upside  down 
into  the  office.  Yeh.  Oncet  behind  Poicy  done  fine 
for  us,  all  right. 

“I  ain’t  no  guide-book,  so  if  the  streaks  I  seen  that 
night  was  scenery,  leave  ’em  go  undiscribed.  We  never 
seen  a  town  till  we  was  through  it,  an’  three  we  split 
up  the  back  I  know  of.  An’  then,  at  last,  we  come 
coivin’  around  beside  the  sea,  throwin’  ourselves  at  a 
swath  o’  lights  spread  out  ahead  like  a  dressed  fleet  at 
Oyster  Bay.  An’  Poicy  cries  out: 

“  ‘Monte  Carlo!’  So,  pitcher  three  — 

“There  we  sat  still  in  that  turrible,  pantin’  machine 
before  the  most  super  place.  King’s  palaces !  Beside 
that  there  resort  they’d  all  look  like  a  string  o’  Sands 
Street  hot -dog  stands.  Gardens,  fountains,  statuaries, 
lights  winkin',  music  playin’  smooth  an’  soft  somehow 
to  give  you  little  pains  inside — hell !  If  I  w’as  a  poet, 
wit’  the  woids  to  sling — ” 

“The  Casino!” 

“Take  the  money.  The  Cas’no.  An’  Poicy  had  dove 
inside,  the  moment  wre’d  slow’ed  down,  it’s  well  we 
knew  what  for.  Ooh !  the  suspense  of  it !  An’ som’eres 
I  seen  a  lighted  clock ;  it  was  eleven  three ! 

“After  hours,  like,  he  comes  out,  leadin’  some  one — 
a  human  house — crowdin’  the  door,  pushin’  his  chest  a 
foot  in  front  of  him.  That  mo¬ 
ment!  It  was  Whalen.  It  was 
the  Big  One. 

“Cornin’  down  the  steps,  says 
the  Big  One,  almost  fretful: 

“‘I  take  it  unkindly,’  he  says. 

‘I  was  winnin’  big.  I  was  tearin’ 
the  bank  apart.  Me  vury  seat  at 
the  tables  was  woith  five  hunderd 
francs.  An’  here  youse  come,  tak¬ 
in’  the  bread  out  o’  me  mouth.’ 

“  ‘Thomas,’  says  Poicy,  leanin’ 
on  him  implorin’ly,  ‘that  French¬ 
man  has  lickec^our  Fleet.  Four 
fine  big  boys  we  put  up  against 
him,  an’  he  kicked  the  fight  clean 
out  of  ’em,  one  by  one.  All  Nice 
is  laughin’  at  the  navy,  Thomas. 
How  will  we  go  back  an’  tell  it 
to  the  goils  at  home,  on  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  amongst  the  arti¬ 
ficial  palms?’  ” 

“Ah,”  Patrick  interjected  here, 
“the  gifted  tongue  he  had,  wid  that 
one  touch!”  Said  Shorty: 

“The  Big  One  hangs  tremblin’, 
an’  then — 

“‘Give  room,  there!’  he  shouts, 
an’  slammin’  his  hat  tight  he 
climbs  aboard  an’  drives  himself 
in  betwist  us.  ‘Skidoo,  youse,’  he 
calls  down  the  little  leather  guy’s 
neck.  An’ — brrrupp! — off  we  go 
from  a  standstill,  home-bound, 
cVit’  a  roar  like  the  rapid-fire  guns 
breakin’  loose  aloft. 

“An’  when,  lackin’  just  three  minutes  o’  midnight 
we  come  slidin’  to  a  stop  before  that  theayter  again! 

“We’d  made  a  necessary  little  toilet  on  the  way;  the 
Big  One  had  on  Patrick’s  clo’s  an’  Patrick,  in  ex¬ 
change,  had  his  own  undershoit  an’  the  Big  One’s 
pants  to  keep  him  in  countenance  to  some,  extent.  At 
that— an’  Patrick  ain’t  no  small  man,  you  know— the 
Big  One  had  split  Patrick’s  overshoit  all  across  the 
shoulders,  an’  his  chest,  wit’  the  blue  ship  an’  all  sails 
set,  sticks  out  the  front  of  it  most  negligay.  An’  that 
same  ship,  wit’  all  sails  set,  was  the  foist  thing  our  old 
bunch  on  the  sidewalk  seen  when  we  piled  out.  By 
just  that  they  knew,  before  they  seen  his  face;  an’  I 
think  the  yell  must  ’a’  been  hoid  on  board. 

“The  house  was  packed  tight;  we  couldn’t  hardly 
get  him  down  in  front.  But  he  wasted  no  time,  oncet 
there.  We  seen  him  climb  up  on  the  stage,  rubbin’  his 
arms  just  like  of  old.  Museer  Patoot  come  out  for  the 
last  go,  to  oin  his  five  thousand,  smilin’  an’  blazay,  as 
to  say :  ‘  Must  I  go  through  wit’  thishere  foolishness 
again?’  .  .  . 

“The  little  whiskery  guy,  just  like  before,  he  says, 
‘Ally!’  an’  grins  an’  steps  back. 

“Museer  Patoot  advances  in  a  deat’ly  silence.  He 
makes  a  bluff  wit’  one  arm,  an’  then  suddenly  he  kicks 
the  Big  One  a  moiderin’  blow  in  the  jaw. 

The  Big  One  almost  cracked  a  laugh.  Never  puttin’ 
up  his  arms  at  all,  he  stands  lookin’  at  Museer  Patoot 
like  he  was  some  curiosity.  Then  he  says,  kind  of 
tickled— every  one  hoid  him;  you  could  ’a’  hoid  a  fly 
eatin’  his  dinner : 

“  ‘Well,’  he  says,  musin’ly,  ‘you  cute  son-of-a-gur ! 

“Museer  Patoot  looks  vexed.  Quick  as  a  flash  he 
drops  on  his  hands  an’  lands  two  more  wit’  his  leet; 
one  in  the  ribs  an’  one  on  the  chin.  The  Big  One,  just 
jarred  a  little — oh,  scarcely  noticeable — but  all  at  oncet 
he  stopped  lookin’  pleasant. 

“An’  then,  just  as  Museer  Patoot  was  risin’,  prob  ly 
.  -u„  TTievrin’  flip  hnrlv  an’  takin’  the 


wit’  the  intention  o’  viewin’  the  body  an  takin 
applause,  suddenly  some  one  just  natch’rally  toined  the 
lights  out  on  him.  There  was  a  vury  pretty  back-scene: 
to  that  stage:  a  mossy  dell,  if  I  remember.  Museer] 
Patoot,  he  never  hesita"ted  there  to  pick  no  flowers;  he 
went  right  on  through. 

“An’  to  tell  the  truth,  what  wit’  the  excitement  an? 
the  noise  an’  the  dust  that  followed,  I  forget  the  rest. 

“Except  cornin’  up  the  port  gangway  out  of  a  row¬ 
boat  at  daylight,  vury  cautious,  like  a  tightrope 
walker  wit’  Poicv’s  white  flannen  coat  ^n,  an  me 
overshoit  pocket  full  o’  champagne  ccrks,  an’  wearin 
a  brown  doibv  hat  sumptu’sly  marked  inside  m  gold 
letters-  ‘T  W.’  Which  stands  for  ‘Thomas  \\  halen, 
don’t  it  from  Nice  to  Fourteenth  Street,  Manhatt;  n. 


P  LAYS 


THE  theatre  world  is  busy  these  midwinter  nights. 
Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  offer  their  Shake¬ 
spearian  repertoire,  Hauptmann’s  “The  Sunken 
Bell,”  the  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  of  the  young  American 
poet-playwright,  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye;  that  supreme 
egoist,  “Peer  Gynt”  finds  an  interpreter  in  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Mansfield,  himself  one  in  'whom  the  “I”  is  not 
absolutely  suppressed ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  enveloped  in 
the  aureole  of  happy  memories,  is  with  us  again,  bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  the  heyday  of  her  “Beatrice” 
and  “Nance  Oldfield”  and  these  new-century  days 
with  Mr.  Shaw,  the  latest  of  the  late,  and  his  “Captain 
Brassbound’s  Conversion.”  There  is  Ibsen  for  those 
who  will,  well,  even  superlatively,  acted — Norwegian 
author  and  Russian  player  here  effecting  a  novel  com¬ 
bination;  there  are  the  Germans,  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann;  the  Dutchman,  Hermann  Heijermanns; 
the  Austrian,  Schnitzler,  whose  “Liebelei’  ' — translated 
into  “The  Reckoning” — shows  the  tragic  underside  of 
that  Viennese  sparkle  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
“Souper  d’Adieu”  two  seasons  ago  by  Mme.  Wiehe, 
and  sung  at  the  Irving  Place  in  the  bewitching  “Das 
Siisse  Mad’l”;  the  British  Mr.  Jones’s  “The  Hypo¬ 
crites”  abides  solidly  where  it  began  the  season;  our 
own  Mr.  Moody’s  “The  Great  Divide”  still  remains, 
holding  up  its  head  with  the  best  of  them.  Miss  Beu¬ 
lah  M.  Dix,  another  of  the  home  folks,  having  written 
a  good  deal  of  swashbuckler  days,  now  turns  about, 
and  in  “The  Road  to  Yesterday,”  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Sutherland,  intelligently  and  very  amusingly 
pokes  fun  at  them.  And  this  is  forgetting  Miss  Rob¬ 
son’s  well-written,  well-staged,  and  exceedingly  well- 
acted  Bret  Harte  “thriller,”  “Salomy  Jane,”  Miss  Bar¬ 
rymore  and  “Captain  Jinks,”  the  witty  Mr.  William 
Collier,  and  so  on  down  the  list — or  up, 
for  it  really  is  not  an  exact  science — to  the 
syncopated  Cohan  and  “Nellie,  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Cloak  Model.”  Are  these  then  such 
parlous  times  ? — surely  it  scarcely  seems 
the  psychological  instant  to  lament  the 
sterility  and  stupidity  of  our  stage. 

An  Old  Friend  with  Us  Again 

’M’O  one  who  has  made  the  acquaintance 
'  of  Lady  Cecily  Waynflete  need  wonder 
that  Mr.  Shaw  had  Miss  Terry  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  “Captain  Brassbound’s 
Conversion.”  Lady  Cecily  was  “between 
thirty  and  forty,  tall,  very  good  looking, 
sympathetic,  tender,  and  humorous.  .  .  . 

A  woman  of  great  vitality  and  humanity, 
who  began  a  casual  acquaintance  at  the 
point  usually  attained  by  English  people 
after  thirty  years’  acquaintance,  when  they 
are  capable  of  reaching  it  at  all.”  She 
had  the  typical  Shaw  disrespect  for  courts 
of  law,  military  escorts,  and  all  signs  of 
conventional  authority  and  “got  on”  with 
everybody  by  assuming  that  they  were 
quite  frank  and  truthful  and  kind,  and  • 
treating  them  accordingly.  She  would 
have  said  “Good  morning,  sir,”  to  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion  and  complimented  him  upon  his 
mane.  “I’ve  been  among  savages,”  says 
she,  “cannibals  and  all  sorts.  Everybody 
said  they’d  kill  me.  But  when  I  met  them 
I  said  Howdydo?  and  they  were  quite  nice. 

The  kings  always  wanted  to  marry  me.” 

All  men  she  looked  upon  as  children  in  the 
nursery;  and  in  her  hands,  and  under  the 
influence  of  her  sweetness  and  perfectly 
impossible  candor  and  perfectly  logical 
way  of  putting  the  most  illogical  things, 
they  became  as  such — even  that  unbranded 
taverick,  Brassbound.  Her  brother,  Sir 
yard  Hallam,  the  judge,  was,  she  said, 
iff  the  most  harmless  of  men — much 
nicer'  than  most  professional  people.  Of 
course,  he  did  dreadful  things  as  a  judge; 
but  then  if  you  take  a  man  and  pay  him 
£5,000  a  year  to  be  wicked,  and  praise  him 
for  it  and  have  policemen  and  courts  and 
laws  and  juries  to  drive  him  into  it,  so 
that  he  can’t  help  doil^  it,  what  can  you 
expect?”  When  she  cWight  a  burglar  she 
shut  him  up  in  a  room  with  a  window 
opening  on  the  lawn,  and  the  next  day  ft 
the  poor  man  came  back  and  said  he  must 
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return  to  a  life  of  crime  unless  she  gave  him  a  job 
in  the  garden.  Which  she  did — and  it  was  much 
more  sensible,  Lady  Cecily  thought,  than  giving  him 
ten  years’  penal  servitude.  When  the  Moorish  Sidi 
who  had  captured  their  party  offered  to  release  the 
others  and  accept  her  in  payment  she  said  she  would 
be  delighted.  “You  are  mad!”  gasped  Sir  Howard, 
“do  you  suppose  this  man  will  treat  you  as  a  Euro¬ 
pean  gentleman  would?”  “No,”  answered  Lady 
Cecily,  sweetly,  “he’ll  treat  me  like  one  of  Nature’s 
gentlemen;  look  at  his  perfectly  splendid  face.” 


Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  a  Modern 


A* 


^ND  so  Lady  Cecily  tamed  Brassbound,  and,  as  the 
little  Cockney  Drinkwater  put  it,  “mawched  ’em 
all  to  church  lawk  a  bloomin’  lot  of  cherrity  kids.”  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  all  this  would  fall  into  Miss  Terry’s 
buoyant  and  sweetly  imperious  way.  Some  of  her 
ancient  admirers,  gloomily  conscious  of  the  “real 
womanly  woman  behind  the  artist,”  unable  to  think  of 
her  comfortably  except  as  in  the  high  Cambyses  vein, 
assert  that  she  is  wasting  her  time  on  such  empty, 
rattling  stuff  as  this.  That  doesn’t  seem  reasonable 
at  all.  Lady  Cecily  is  not  a  real  person,  or  Shaw 
would  never  have  been  her  creator,  but  even  though 
she  is  only  a  sort  of  point-of-view  dressed  up,  a  Shaw 
man  in  skirts,  summer  hat,  and  automobile  veil,  she 
is  a  very  delightful  collection  of  qualities;  as  far  as 
she  goes,  a  very  dear  sort  of  person  indeed.  Miss 


Miss  Eleanor  Robson  ia  “Salomy  Jane” 


Terry  may  miss  a  line  now  and  then,  have  an  occasional 
absent-minded  moment  when  it  seems  as  though  she 
scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  bother,  but  the 
old  buoyancy  and  charming  wilfulness  carry  it  through. 
What  sort  of  role  more  happy  than  this  for  an  actress 
whose  greatest  triumphs  are  behind  her,  a  lovable 
and  much  beloved  woman — one  in  which  the  woman 
persists  in  all  her  charm,  while  the  recurrent  flashes 
of  an  art  so  fine  and  quiet  that  it  seems  all  but 
involuntary  recall  without  marring  the  impressions 
of  memory? 

Out  of  the  dignified  repertoire  of  Miss  Marlowe  and 
Mr.  Sothern — a  conjunction  of  plays  and  players, 
which,  all  things  considered,  comes  near  to  represent¬ 
ing  American  stage  art  at  its  worthiest  and  best — Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  stands  with  a  special 
local  interest.  The  deficiencies  of  the  drama  are  ob¬ 
vious  enough,  for  it  is  scarcely,  structurally  speaking, 
a  drama  at  all — rather  a  series  of  episodes  or  chapters 
in  the  life  history  of  the  Girl  of  Orleans.  And  this  is 
said  without  meaning  that  it  is  in  the  least  one 
of  those  horrors  of  horrors,  the  sterile  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  noisy  rhetoric  and  armor-junk,  which  makes 
up  the  average  “historical  play.”  It  is  merely  that  it 
lacks  any  organic  dramatic  theme,  any  definite  clash 
of  wills,  to  make  it  dramatically  vertebrate.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  this  is  the  relation  between  Jeanne  and 
the  student  D’Alengon,  who  sees  and  pities  her  as  the 
simple  shepherd  girl  when  all  the  rest  are  worshiping 
her  as  a  sort  of  god;  later,  to  save  her  life,  as  he 
thinks,  shakes  her  belief  in  her  divine  mission,  and  in 
the  end,  when  it  is  shattered  indeed,  restores  her  faith 
and  leads  her  to  execution,  calm  and  unafraid.  The 
great  thing  that  this  young  American  has  done  is  to 
make  the  shepherd  girl  of  Domremy  mean 
something  more  beautifully  real  than,  on 
the  stage  at  least,  she  has  been  before — 
make  us  see  the  girl  that  D’Alengon  saw, 
and  at  the  same  time  hear  the  voices  and 
feel  the  mystery  and  power  that  Jeanne 
heard  and  felt.  In  this  sense,  in  so  far  as 
that  abstraction  which  we  know  as  Joan  of 
Arc  is  infused  with  life,  re-created  with  all 
her  human  sweetness  and  candor,  all  her 
half-divine  wonderfulness  and  power,  the 
play  is,  indeed,  an  organic  whole,  a  com¬ 
plete  and  beautiful  thing.  Mr.  Mackaye 
has  a  poet’s  imagination  and  a  dramatist’s 
instinct,  and  he  also  seems  to  have  what 
poet-dramatists  sometimes  do  not  have,  the 
sympathies  of  a  very  human  sort  of  man. 

Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern 


TJOTH  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern 
appear  at  their  best.  Mr.  Sothern’s 
grace  of  diction  and  manner  find  congenial 
material,  and  the  sombre,  intellectual 
D’Alengon  is  less  marred  than  most  of 
his  work  is  nowadays  by  that  cloying, 
dulcet  melancholy  with  which  he  so  often 
insists  on  weighting  every  gesture  and 
word.  Miss  Marlowe’s  strong,  sweet  beauty 
and  the  simple,  salient  outlines  of  her  face 
seem  made  for  such  a  part  as  that  of  the 
vision-seeing  shepherdess.  She  could  not 
quite  resist  gaining  the  easy  sympathy  of 
the  audience  by  exaggerating  Jeanne’s 
physical  weakness  in  the  battle  scene,  but 
her  work,  as  a  whole,  was  simply  and 
nobly  done. 

Among  the  lesser  flights  already  men¬ 
tioned,  “The  Road  to  Yesterday”  has 
the  novelty  of  being  both  a  play  and  a 
literary  satire.  The  audience  first  meets  a 
group  of  contemporary  people  in  a  London 
studio.  In  the  next  act — later  to  return — 
they  are  put  back  three  hundred  years  into 
the  Elizabethan  bodies  from  which  their 
souls  had  migrated.  The  heroine  is  the 
only  one  to  retain  in  her  new  personality 
her  modern  point  of  view,  and  her  chagrin 
when  her  transmigrated  hero  derides  a 
fork  as  “that  new-fangled  Italian  inven¬ 
tion,”  and  the  innkeeper,  who  has  never 
heard  of  coffee,  offers  her  beer  for  break¬ 
fast,  suggests  the  point  of  view  of  this 
somewhat  cambric-tea-like  but  intelligently 
amusing  play. 
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Collier’s  for  March  9  1907 


E.  H.  HARRIMAN  EXPLAINING  HIS  RAILWAY  DEALS  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  Commissioners,  from  left  to  right — Franklin  K.  Lane,  judson  C.  Clements,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  C.  A.  Prouty,  James  S.  Harlan.  E.  H.  Harriman  seated  at  the  right 


MAJOR  CHARLES  W.  PENROSE  ON  TRIAL  BY  COURT-MARTIAL  FOR  NEGLECT  OF  DUTY  AT  BROWNSVILLE 

As  a  result  of  the  riot  on  the  night  of  August  14,  1906,  when  some  negro  troops  left  their  barracks,  “shot  up  the  town”  of  Brownsville,  and  returned  without  detection,  Major 
Penrose  will  be  tried  by  these  officers:  From  left  to  right— Major  John  H.  Gardner,  Major  Charles  J.  T.  Clarke,  Major  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Baker,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Alfred  C.  Sharpe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  M.  Maus,  Colonel  George  Le  Roy  Brown,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edw.  J.  McClernand,  Major  Hamilton  S.  Wallace,  and  Major  Henry  D.  Snyder 
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HARRIMAN  CONJURING 

ATYPICAL  tale  of  high  finance  was  told  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harriman  on  February  26  in  describing 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  appeared  that  a  syndicate  headed 
by  Mr.  Harriman  bought  97  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Alton  in  1899  for  $40,000,000.  The  road  was 
then  capitalized  at  $39,935,887,  on  which  it  was 
paying  7  and  8  per  cent.  On  October  1,  1899,  the 
reorganizers  issued  $40,000,000  of  3  per  cent  bonds, 
doubling  the  entire  capitalization  at  a  stroke.  These 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $32,000,000  went  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  at  65,  and  the  members  of  the  reorganization 
syndicate  therefore  secured  97  per  cent  of  them  at 
that  price.  In  the  same  month  the  syndicate  man¬ 
agers  turned  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  the  securities 
to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  joint 
account  with  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  at  96,  and  later 
they  sold  $1,550,000  worth  to  the  Equitable  at  92  and 
88.  The  rest  were  sold  at  90  or  above.  On  these 
transactions  the  profits  were  about  $8,000,000.  The 
reorganizers  then  paid  themselves  $6,669,180  under 
the  name  of  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  on  the  stock. 
This  dividend  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
$40,000,000  mortgage  on  the  ground  that  some  twelve 
million  dollars  spent  on  improvements  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  and  paid  for  out  of  earnings  should 
have  been  charged  to  capital  account. 

The  road  was  then  reorganized  and  taken  over 
by  a  new  company.  The  syndicate  received  $10,- 
000,000  in  cash  for  its  preferred  stock,  which  had 
cost  it  $6,944,400.  For  its  183,224  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  it  received  194,890  shares  of  preferred 
and  195,428  of  common  in  the  new  company.  It 
also  unloaded  upon  the  company  for  $3,000,000  a 
little  railroad  which  had  cost  less  than  a  million. 
These  operations  were  financed  by  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  for  $22,000,000,  the  syndicate  taking  3*4  per 
cent  bonds  to  that  amount  at  a  little  under  60.  The 
proceeds  of  this  loan  amounted  to  $13,000,000,  all 
of  which  went  back  to  the  syndicate  in  payment  for 
its  preferred  stock  and  its  little  railroad.  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman  and  his  associates  then  sold  these  bonds  at 
over  80,  netting  a  new  profit  of  over  $4,000,000.  The 
various  items  of  profit  to  the  syndicate  foot  up  about 
$24,000,000,  not  counting  any  gains  on  the  legerde¬ 
main  of  the  common  stock.  In  seven  years  the 
capitalization  of  the  Alton  was  increased  from  $39,- 
935,887  to  $122,872,000.  Of  this  $60,000,000  was 
clear  water. 

The  syndicate  which  performed  these  feats  was 
composed  on  its  face  of  George  J.  Gould,  E.  H. 
Harriman,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  and  James  Stillman, 
each  holding  54,535  shares  of  the  original  purchase. 
But  behind  these,  it  seems,  was  a  larger  syndicate, 
composed  of  about  a  hundred  firms  and  individuals 
unnamed. 

These  facts  were  extracted  from  the  witness  with 
some  difficulty,  and  sometimes  in  a  rather  indefinite 
form.  In  a  statement  of  his  own,  issued  after  the 
examination,  he  explained  that  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  syndicate  were  undertaken  to  enable  the 
road  to  reduce  the  interest  on  its  loans,  improve  its 
property,*  and  reduce  its  rates.  He  said  that  the  net 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  company  had  been  “to 
promote  the  territory  served  by  it,  to  expand  its 
business  by  threefold  at  a  reduction  of  rate  that 
was  30  per  cent  greater  in  1898  than  in  1906.’’ 

This  Alton  affair  was  one  of  very  minor  impor¬ 
tance  in  Mr.  Harriman’s  great  financial  plans.  It 
was  so  small  that  there  was  even  mention  in  it  of 
such  trivialities  as  an  item  of  two  million  dollars. 
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“You  did  not  keep  an  account  of  a  little  matter  of 
$2,000,000?“  the  Commission’s  counsel  asked  apolo¬ 
getically.  “A  little  matter  of  $2,000,000  doesn’t 
amount  to  so  much  one  way  or  the  other,”  Mr. 
Harriman  responded  loftily.  Yet  even  such  trifles 
as  this  have  their  use  in  showing  how  things  are 
done  in  what  Mr.  Cromwell  recently  described  as 
that  “higher  sphere  which  we  may  not  hope  to 
enter.” 


OUR  ISLAND  WARD 

THE  closing  days  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
brought  a  new  victory  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  By  a  vote  of  43  to  19 — just  two  more 
than  necessary — the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  legal¬ 
izing  the  management  of  Santo  Domingo’s  finances 
by  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of 
Senatorial  authority  for  his  action,  the  President’s 
proceedings  in  Santo  Domingo  have  been  strictly 
informal.  He  has  not  appointed  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms,  but  has  recommended  suitable  men  who  have 
worked  under  the  authority  of  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Now  he  will  be  able  to  act  openly.  The 
treaty  gives  legal  recognition  to  the  plan  of  having 
the  Dominican  revenues  collected  by  American 
agents,  who  are  authorized  to  deposit  $1,200,000 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  creditors.  The 
Government  of  Santo  Domingo  is  now  receiving 
$2,000,000  a  year  for  its  own  purposes,  which  is 
twice  as  much  as  it  got  from  its  own  officials  when 
they  were  supposed  to  give  it  everything  they  col¬ 
lected.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  allowed  to  appoint  the  general  receiver  of  cus¬ 
toms  without  submitting  his  name  to  the  Senate. 

Although  this  treaty  does  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  one  the  Senate  held  up  for  years,  no  Republican 
Senator  voted  against  the  President  when  the  final 
test  came.  The  vote  was  almost  strictly  on  party 
lines.  Two  Democrats,  Clarke  of  Arkansas  and 
Patterson  of  Colorado,  voted  for  the  treaty,  and 
one,  McEnery  of  Louisiana,  was  paired  in  its  favor. 
Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia  expressed  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  course  we  were  embarking  upon  would 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti 
and  the  introduction  of  a  million  more  negroes 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  idea  seems  to 
have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  Southern 
opposition  to  the  treaty. 


RAILROAD  HOMICIDE 

THE  incessant  stream  of  railroad  accidents  is 
getting  on  the  nerves  of  the  American  people. 
Before  the  dead  of  one  disaster  have  been 
buried  the  maimed  of  another  crowd  the  hospitals. 
While  the  coroner’s  jury  was  still  at  work  trying  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  the  massacre  on  the  New 
York  Central  near  Bronx  Park,  the  Pennsylvania’s 
Lhicago  flyer  jumped  the  rails  on  a  curve  in  an  ex¬ 
actly  similar  manner  and  three  Pullman  cars  rolled 
down  an  embankment  sixty  feet  high  into  the  Cone- 
maugh  River.  By  a  miracle  nobody  was  killed,  but 
every  one  of  the  sixty-six  passengers  and  trainmen  in 
the  cars  was  injured.  These  things  are  only  samples. 
Some  accident,  more  or  less  serious,  is  happening 
somewhere  not  only  every  day  but  every  hour.  In 
fact,  that  is  an  understatement.  The  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  beginning  to  share  Mr.  Hill’s  feeling 
that  the  man  who  starts  on  a  railway  journey  is 
undertaking  an  enterprise  of  unknown  perils. 

Railroad  officials  are  complaining  of  the  hostility 
they  have  to  encounter  at  the  hands  of  the  public, 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  of  prosecuting  officials, 
and  lay  the  blame  on  the  disturbing  personality  of 
President  Roosevelt.  They  might  better  look  nearer 
home.  Rebates,  stock-watering,  and  other  financial 
jugglery  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  hos¬ 
tility,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  mere  matters 
of  business  would  have  been  able  to  stir  up  a  good- 
natured  and  tolerant  people  to  the  bitter  enmity  from 
which  the  corporations  are  suffering  without  the 
help  of  some  deeper,  more  human  stimulus.  Such 
a  stimulus  is  found  in  the  brutal,  callous  disregard 
of  human  life  on  the  part  of  American  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  everywhere.  I  his  murderous  indifference  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  part  of  the  inherited  traditions' 
of  American  railroading.  Mark  Twain  noticed  the 
contrast  with  European  practise  forty  years  ago,  and 
wrote  in  “The  Innocents  Abroad” : 

“No,  they  have  no  railroad  accidents  to  speak  of 
in  France.  But  why?  Because,  when  one  occurs, 
somebody  has  to  hang  for  it.  Not  hang,  maybe,  but 
be  punished  at  least  with  such  vigor  of  emphasis  as 
to  make  negligence  a  thing  to  be  shuddered  at  by 
railroad  officials  for  many  a  day  thereafter.  ‘No 
blame  attached  to  the  officers’ — that  lying  and  dis¬ 
aster-breeding  verdict,  so  common  to  our  soft-hearted 
juries,  is  seldom  rendered  in  France.” 

In  the  month  of  January  and  the  first  three  weeks 
of  February  of  this  year  there  were  fourteen  serious 
railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States,  besides  scores 
of  minor  ones.  That  list  just  fails  to  take  in  the 
terrible  disaster  at  Terra  Cotta,  near  Washington, 
which  happened  two  days  before  the  beginning  of 
tire  year  with  the  loss  of  fifty-nine  lives  and  injuries 
to  sixty  persons.  Three  days  after  the  Terfa  Cotta 
wreck  thirty-five  persons  were  killed  and  forty 
wounded  on  the  Rock  Island  at  Volland,  Kansas. 
On  January  19  the  Big  Four  had  two  great  accidents 
in  Indiana  in  a  single  day,  one  at  Fowler,  where  an 
engineer  ran  past  signals  in  a  fog  at  full  speed,  and 
the  other  at  Sandford,  where  a  carload  of  powder 
blew  a  passenger  train  off  the  track.  One  of  those 
affairs  cost  twenty  lives  and  the  other  thirty-two, 
with  ten  and  thirty-five  wounded  respectively.  On 
that  same  day  a  Rock  Island  train  ran  into  a  wash¬ 
out  near  Bureau,  Illinois ;  an  Atchison  locomotive 
exploded  on  a  bridge  near  De  Soto,  Kansas,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  bridge  and  throwing  the  engine  and  fourteen 
cars  into  a  creek ;  a  freight  train  collided  with  a 
passenger  train  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  near 
Denmark,  South  Carolina ;  a  Lake  Shore  suburban 
train  was  wrecked  at  Hammond,  Indiana ;  two 
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Shades  that  won’t  “crack” 

and  that  regulate  the 
light  just  as  you  want 


A  Brenlin  Shade 


An  opaque  that  has  mussed  anti 
cracked  after  a  few  months  wear 

Opaque  shades  ’■'•crock'  ’  because  they  are  made  of 
muslin  filled  with  chalk  to  make  it  keep  out  the  light 
and  hang  straight.  It  is  the  breaking  of  this  chalk 
as  the  shades  are  handled  that  makes  them  "crack." 

Holland  shades  let  too  much  light  through,  and 
they  wrinkle ,  because  they  haven’t  “body”  enough. 


the  New  Window  Shade  Material 

is  a  fine,  closely-  woven  material  without  filing  of 
any  kind.  It  regulates  the  light  just  as  you  want; 
it  won't  crack  and  it  hangs  straight  and  smooth. 

Brenlin  is  made  in  all  colors.  Ivory-white,  ecru, 
etc.,  modulate  the  light  to  an  even,  mellow  glow; 
with  green  and  other  dark  tones  you  can  darken  a 
room  completely.  It  has  a  soft,  dull  finish. 
Won't  spot ,  won't  fade. 

Don’t  Be  Deceived  by  window  shade  materials 
that  look  like  Brenlin  when  new ,  but  don’t  wear. 
Every  yard  of  Brenlin  marked  like  this  £**  >.  |  |  :  S.  : 

iu  the  margin.  If  you  don’t  find  it  send  I..J  •  \  j.r.  [  "'•j  j  \i 
us  dealer’s  u.une  and  we  shall  see  that  you  get  Brenlin. 

Write  for  samples  of  Brenlin  in  colors  and  our  suggestive  book 
“The  Treatment  of  Windows.” 

CHAS.  W.  BRENEMAN  &  CO. 
2049-2059  Reading  Road  Cincinnati 


Goerz 


Lenses 

fitted  to  any  Kodak  or  Camera  will  increase 
their  value  a  hundredfold. 

For  taking  Baby’s  picture  or  for  photograph¬ 
ing  on  dark  days  a  Goerz  Lens  is  indispensable. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Catalogue  says  of 
our  Lenses: 

“The  great  advantage  of  the  Anastigmat  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  permits  the  making  of  slow  instantaneous 
exposures  on  days  when  they  would  be  out  of  the 
question  with  a  single  lens  and  when  results  would 
he  doubtful  even  with  a  Rapid  Rectilinear. 

“Either  of  the  makes  of  these  lenses  .  .  .  {the 
Goerz  and  another  make)  will  prove  a  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  Kodaker.” 

AsTc  your  dealer  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 

C.P.G0ERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  WORKS 


Berlin 


52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 
Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 
London  Paris  Si.  Petersburg 
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Economy  and  Art 

e  combined  In  New  Century 
Metal  Shingles.  They  leud  them¬ 
selves  to  the  most  artistic  treatment. 

The  Patent  Locking  Device  joins 
the  edges  iu  such  a  way  that  they  defy 
the  hardest  rains. 

New  Century  Metal  Shingles  are 
cheaper  than  wood  and  last  longer.  They 
are  lighter  and  easier  to  lay  than  tile  or  slate 
and  fully  as  durable. 

New  Century  Metal  Shingles 

are  suitable  for  city  and  country  dwellings,  churches,  court  houses, 
fine  stables,  automobile  garages,  railway  stations,  etc.,  or  any  other 
building  where  a  really  good  roof  Is  desired,  and  make  cheaper 
insurance. 

Our  catalogue  No.  25  tells  the  whole  story  aud  Is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Do  You  Want  It  ? 

CHATTANOOGA  ROOFING  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
405  Missionary  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  York  Office,  43»  Greenwich  St. 


PATENTS 


SECUREDOR  FEE 
RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pntentabilit v.  Illustrated 

GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu¬ 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  316,000  for  others.  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress  ;  sample  free. 

F.VAN5.  VVILKRNS  &  CO..  Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  ANSWKU1 NO  lilts*  AOVtUTISKMi  NTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


freight  trains  collided  on  the  Indian  Harbor  Railroad;  the  Winnipeg  Flyer  of 
the  Great  Northern  went  to  smash  ten  miles  out  of  Minneapolis ;  'two  freight 
trains  had  a  rear-end  collision  on  the  Worcester  and  Norwich  division  of 
the  New  Haven  Road,  and  a  passenger  car  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  was 
knocked  off  the  track  by  a  train  of  empties.  These  were  merely  such  of 
one  day’s  happenings  as  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  described 
in  print. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  this  or  that  disaster  was  an  “accident” — a  case 
of  bad  luck,  unavoidable  by  any  human  foresight.  The  awful  statistics,  writ¬ 
ten  in  red  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  and  decade 
by  decade,  eliminate  the  idea  of  accident  as  completely  as  in  the  mortuary 
tables  of  an  insurance  company.  This  or  that  man  may  die  unexpectedly,  but 
the  company  knows  that  on  the  average  so  many  thousand  persons  will  die 
in  a  year.  When  the  American  railroad  system  kills  or  injures  58,185  persons 
in  1900.  61,794  in  1901,  73,250  in  1902,  86,393  in  1903,  94,201  in  1904,  and 
95,711  in  1905,  it  is  plain  that  some  underlying  cause  is  at  work.  That 
cause  is  that  the  managers  of  the  system  do  not  take  any  serious  interest  in 
saving  life.  The  same  situation  exists  in  the  street  railroad  field,  and  if  its 
casualty  figures  were  included  the  totals  would  be  still  more  appalling.  The 
evidence  at  the  inquest  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bronx  Park  wreck  showed  that 
no  calculations  had  been  made  to  show  whether  the  rails  at  the  curve  would 
stand  the  extra  weight  of  the  electric  engines.  Professor  Earl  B.  Lovell  of 
Columbia,  testifying  as  an  expert  on  that  occasion,  said  that  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  an  accident  was  eventually  bound  to  happen  at  that  point  and  that  it 
could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  precautions. 


PILLORY  FOR  MOLLYCODDLES 

The  President  tells  Harvard  to  stick  to  foot¬ 
ball,  and  warns  her  against  mere  critics 

ON  February  23  President  Roosevelt  added  a  new  portrait  to  his  Rogue’s 
Gallery  of  obnoxious  personalities.  The  “mollycoddle”  took  his  place 
;  in  the  album  along  with  the  weakling  and  the  coward.  The  occasion 
was  a  visit  to  Harvard,  where  the  President  addressed  the  students  at  the 
Harvard  Union.  He  appealed  to  loyal  Harvard  men  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
real  democracy.  As  an  aid  to  such  a  spirit  he  commended  athletics — the  kind 
of  athletics  in  which  each  man  played  something  for  himself,  not  that  in  which 
he  merely  looked  on  at  the  performances  of  some  great  champion  of  sport. 
“And  I  emphatically  disbelieve,”  he  declared,  “in  seeing  Harvard  or  any  other 
college  turn  out  mollycoddles  instead  of  vigorous  men.” 

The  President  added  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  object  to  a  sport  because 
it  was  rough.  He  thought  it  “simple  nonsense,  a  mere  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness,”  to  desire  to  abolish  a  game  because  there  were  things  connected  with 
it  that  showed  the  need  of  reform. 

Not  only  are  athletics  in  general  good,  because  they  tend  to  develop 
courage,  but  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  opinion  they  are  especially  good  in  their 
rougher  forms. 

From  these  sentiments,  so  congenial  to  a  youthful  audience,  the  President 
proceeded  to  a  solemn  warning  against  oversensitiveness,  overrefinement,  unfit¬ 
ting  the  victim  for  the  “rough  hurly-burly  of  the  actual  work  of  the  world.” 
“In  a  Republic  like  ours,”  he  said,  “the  governing  class  is  composed  of  the 
strong  men  who  take  the  trouble  to  do  the  work  of  government;  and  if  you 
are  too  timid  or  too  fastidious  or  too  careless  to  do  your  part  in  this  work, 
then  you  forfeit  your  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  governing  and  you 
become  one  of  the  governed  instead — one  of  the  driven  cattle  of  the  political 
arena.” 

The  doctrine  of  State  rights  as  a  shield  to  “protect  State  corporate  crea¬ 
tions  in  predatory  activities  extended  through  other  States”  was  vigorously 
condemned,  and  the  men,  many  of  them  college  men,  who  were  prompt  to 
criticize  every  practical  step  in  the  warfare  against  special  privilege  and  yet 
could  not  themselves  outline  any  plan  of  constructive  statesmanship  that  might 
give  relief  were  scornfully  reduced  to  their  proper  places.  Harvard  students 
were  exhorted  to  avoid  “barren  criticism”  and  “fruitless  obstruction" — to  be 
“doers,  rather  than  critics  of  the  deeds  that  others  do." 

The  President’s  address,  especially  that  part  relating  to  athletics,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Unfortunately  President  Eliot  was  not 
there  to  hear  it,  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  delivering  a  speech  of  his 
own  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa  in  praise  of  peace  and  in  advocacy  of 
international  arrangements  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 


THE  HARD  TASK  OF  SCHMITZ 

California’s  peace  envoys  accused  of  trea¬ 
son  by  advocates  of  Japanese  exclusion 

WHEN  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  party  left  San  Francisco  to  confer  with 
the  President  on  the  Japanese  question  they  carried  parting  warnings 
that  if  they  yielded  a  single  hair  of  the  demands  of  the  Exclusion 
League  they  might  as  well  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  the  East. 
The  progress  of  their  negotiations  was  punctuated  with  telegrams  to  a  similar 
effect.  They  won  a  most  remarkable  diplomatic  triumph,  securing  advantages 
in  the  way  of  coolie  exclusion  that  seemed  utterly  impossible  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  \sent  in  his  emphatic  message  denouncing  San  Francisco’s  attitude.  In 
exchange  for  a  trivial  concession  in  the  schools  to  a  few  young  Japanese 
children  familiar  with  the  English  language  they  obtained  a  law  providing 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  movement  of  Japanese  laborers  from  Hawaii  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  with  the  prospect  of  a 
treaty  settling  the  whole  immigration  question.  But  the  agitators  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  demanded  all  or  nothing,  and  threatened  to  receive  the  Schmitz  party 
24 
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The  LLQIN 
for  All 


The  name  ELGIN  embraces  many 
grades  of  watch  movements — all  of 
superior  time-keeping  qualities. 

The  grades  differ  in  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cost  of  construction — 
each  grade  being  the  best  watch 
value  for  the  money. 

The  man  who  wants  an  accurate 
■watch,  at  a  popular  price,  should 
buy  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  Grade 
ELGIN— 

"The  Watch  that’s  made 
for  the  Majority.  ” 

17  jewels  ;  adjusted  to  temperature; 
micrometric  regulator. 

This  ELGIN  Watch  can  be  had  in 
the  desirable  models  and  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  men  and  boys. 

ELGIN  Watches  of  equal  grade 
for  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


The  Whittelsey  System 

makes  this  special  offer  of  this  handsome  solid  mahogany  Mor¬ 
ris  Chair  for  $5.00,  without  cushions.  This  chair  is  very  roomy 
and  comfortable.  We  want  you  to  try  it  so  you  can  see  how 
simple  the  Whittelsey  System  of  Knock-down  furniture  is. 

Saves  You  Over  50% 

on  your  furniture  expense.  We  furnish  every  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  finish  the  piece,  you  do  the  rest.  No  tools  are  needed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The  finishing  is 
not  work,  it  is  fun  and  recreation  that  gives  results. 

Solid  Mahogany  Furniture 

is  our  specialty.  Send  for  our  new  cata¬ 
log  No.  123  aud  order  this  chair  now. 

Whittelsey  System  Furniture  Co. 
m:  , "  Steinway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ~  -■ 


A  Three  Thousand  Dollar  Crow 


This  crow — larger  size— was  printed  in  two  colors  red 
and  black  on  a  thousand  cards  and  mailed  locally.  It 
brought  $3,000  worth  of  business.  It  is  but  one  of  over 
300  one  and  two  color  successful  advertising  cuts  shown  in 
‘THE  HERRICK  CUT  BOOK”-for  business  firms. 
Every  cut  has  a  headline  to  help  you  to  prepare  your 
copy.  For  23c  business  firms  will  receive  all  the  Her¬ 
rick  Cut  Books’’  published  within  the  year.  Two  now 
ready.  Third  number  ready  March  15.  Send  25c  today. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS 

Artists  Printers  Engravers 

969  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago 


MONOGRAMS 


FOR  AUTOMOBILES 
And  all  Other  Uses 

Illustrated  Catalog 
Upon  Request 

J.  W.  Colgan  Co. 

509  Sudbury  Build. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


IN  AN8WEBINO  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEK’B 


CRAVENETTE  HATS 


Sun  Proof 


The  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat  is  like  the  product  of  other  first  class  hat  makers  in  that  it  has  unquestioned 
quality  of  material,  refined  shape  and  exclusive,  correct  style. 

The  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat  is  different 

from  all  other  hats  whatsoever,  because  it  has  been  made  rain  proof  and  sun  proof  by  the  Priestley  «-Cravenetting  process 
which  we  control  for  all  hat  fabrics. 

All  the  approved  shapes  and  styles  in  Derbies  and  Soft  hats,  $3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00. 

- — — F°r  sale  everywhere  by  the  better  class  of  dealers.  In  Greater  New  York  and 

Philadelphia  by  John  Wanamaker. 

Send  to  Dept.  C  for  our  Free  Booklet  of  Hat  Styles  for  1907 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc.  I,  < 


Established  1823 

Astor  Place  and  Broadway,  New  York 
FACTORY,  DANBURY,  CONN. 


Safety  Heating 


The  house  and  contents  may  be  sadly  damaged  by  fire, 
yet  not  destroy  the  usefulness  and  value  of  our  Steam 


Eat  Beans  for 
Strength 


Pork  &  Beans  to-day,  and  try  them. 

Your  money  back  from  the  Grocer 
if  you  do  not  find  them  the  best 
you’ve  ever  eaten. 

This  advertisement  is  your  author¬ 
ity  for  the  refund. 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


ONCE  a  week,  at  least. 

Beans,  you  know,  are  among 
the  most  nourishing  of  all 

foods. 

Great  tissue-formers,— fine  Muscle- 
makers! 

Rich  in  Nitrogen  and  Proteid, — two 
of  the  most  expensive  and  necessary 
factors  in  food. 

Beans  contain  23  to  25  per  cent,  of 
Nitrogenous  Proteid, while  Beefsteak 
contains  only  20  per  cent.,  and  Bread 
7  A  per  cent. 

Beans  used  to  be  comparatively  in¬ 
digestible. 

Because,  as  ordinarily  treated  and 
cooked,  they  were  so  dense-fibred  that 
the  Juices  of  the  Stomach  could  not 
penetrate  them  sufficiently  to  fully 
digest  them. 


Several  million  dollars  property  loss  is  annually  laid  to  fires  caused  by  old-tashionea 
ing  methods  — forced  or  strained  to  the  utmost  on  bitter  cold  days  to  make  rooms 
table.  Buildings  outfitted  with  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are 
1  from  this  risk — fires  can  only  result  from  outside  causes — that  is  why  our  out- 
ire  used  even  to  warm  powder  and  dynamite  factories,  Government  forts,  battle- 
s,  etc.,  etc.  They  outwear  the  building. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in 

>  to  fit  all  classes  of  buildings  (3  rooms  to  90  rooms),  OLD  in  •  -C5«i 

;w,  FARM  or  city.  A  child  can  care  for  the  outfit.  Keeps  ( y  , . 

whole  cottage  or  building  warm— and  avoids  dust  and  vli  Lit  ^  ^ 

*!  in  living  rooms.  A  permanent  investment,  not  an  f  f 


But  that  is  all  changed  now,  since 
the  ‘  ‘  Snider  Process  ’  ’  of  treating 
and  cooking  Pork  &  Beans  was  in¬ 
vented. 

Snider  Beans  are  rendered  porous 
and  absorbent  by  this  Process  so  that 
the  Digestive  Juices  of  the  Stomach 
can  fully  enter,  "  and  act  on,  them 
while  they  remain  firm,  cheesy  and 
toothsome. 

They  are  mellow,  fine-textured, 
and  deliciously  flavored  with  that 
Seven-spiced  Tomato  Catsup  which 
has  made  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  Snider  ’  ’ 
famous. 

Just  get  a  tin  of  “  Snider-Process  ’  ’ 


Boiler  cut  in  half  to  show 
hollow  casting's  filled  with 
water,  which  extracts  the 
full  value  from  every 
pound  of  fuel  burned. 


CHICAGO 


AN  D 


Accidental  ^ 
Discharge 
^  Impossible 


Drop  it,  kick  it,  or  if  you  can  think  of  a 
more  severe  test  of  safety,  please  make  it — 
we  accept  any  challenge.  Our  exclusive  patent 
safety  lever  is  the  reason  why  accidental  discharge 
is  impossible,  and  it  lifts  the 


IVER  JOHNSON  Automatic  Kevolver 

out  of  the  “went  off-by-accident’’  class.  This  lever  must  be  in  place  before  9 

the  revolver  hammer  can  touch  the  firing  pin  and  can  ontyybe  raised  when  ” 

you  purposely  pull  the  trigger.  V  . 

Our  Booklet  “Shots”  Mailed  Free  gives  important  facts  that 

every  owner  of  firearms  should  know,  and  goes  into  the  details  and  illustrates  by 
sectional  views  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Iver  Johnson. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  22  rim  fire  3  inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  32-38  cen- 
cartridge,  32-_38  center  fire  cartridge,  *  $5.50  ter  fire  cartridge,  v . $6.50 


Fireside  Hospitality 


When  the  chill  North  winds  drive  us 
to  our  fireside,  it  is  then  that  we  seek  our 
friends  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  good 
fellowship. 

Bright  converse,  merry  laughter, 
dainty  collations  with 


Model 

B.  R 


2  PASSENGER 
RUNABOUT 


SUGAR 

WAFERS 


NABISCO 


The  smallest  in  cost— smartest  in  appearance — simplest 
of  operation — cheapest  to  maintain.  Ideal  for  town 
and  country  service— for  physicians,  business  men,  etc. 
Reliable  on  any  kind  of  road.  4  H.  P  Air  cooled.  Speed 
22  miles  an  hour.  With  2  cylinder  8  H.  P.  Motor  $450. 
Send  for  catalog  B.  Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory 


as  the  alluring  tidbit  to  linger  on 
palate,  deepen  the  impress  upon 
memory  of  charming  hospitality. 


In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins 


WALTHAM 
SERVICE  CAR 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Makes  quick,  sure  delivery.  The  cost  of  one  team  the  work  of 
three.  Built  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  business  in  city  and 
country.  Particularly  designed  for  grocers  and  kindred  lines. 
Weight67olbs.  Capacity  600  lbs.  Speed  4  to  iSmiles  per  hour. 
With  2  cylinder  8  H.  P.  Motor  $yoo.  Send  for  catalog  B. 

IT  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


with  an  ovation  of  decayed  eggs.  The  Mayor,  while  still  on  trial  for  corrup¬ 
tion,  must  face  an  inflamed  and  irrational  sentiment  among  his  own  former 
supporters  and  try  to  put  through  measures  that  will  he  denounced  as  acts  of 
treason  to  California.  Hut  without  the  adoption  of  these  measures  the  whole 
compromise  will  fall  through,  all  the  advantages  gained  by  the  negotiations 
will  he  lost,  and  California  will  he  able  to  look  forward  to  unrestrained  coolie 
immigration  for  an  indefinite  time. 


A  HUNDRED  MILLION  DEFICIT 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  says  we  are  exceeding  our  income 


IT  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  stand  as  the  death’s  head  at  the  feast  of  Congressional  extravagance. 
Mr.  Tawney  of  Minnesota  has  fulfilled  this  function  with  zeal  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  In  his  statement  on  submitting  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
he  showed  that  the  department  estimates,  which  as  a  rule  are  ruthlessly  cut 
down  by  Congress,  have  been  actually  exceeded  in  five  of  the  regular  supply 
bills.  With  every  allowance  for  the  increase  of  revenues  he  could  see  little 
hope  of  escape  from  a  deficit  which  might  reach  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawney  thought  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Government  was  spending  too  much  on  functions  that  did  not.  belong  to  it, 
but  that  should  have  been  performed  by  the  States.  “Congress,”  he  said,  “at 
this  time  is  altogether  too  anxious  to  accept  from  the  States  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  exercise  of  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  exercise  of 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  money.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  thing,  may  be  attributed  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  and  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  appropriations  for  civil 
expenses.” 

Long  as  the  progress  has  been  from  Reed's  Congress  that  appropriated  a 
billion  dollars  in  two  sessions  to  a  Congress  that  appropriates  a  billion  dollars 
in  one  session,  the  advance  has  only  begun.  The  great  mass  of  Government 
salaries  is  still  measured  by  the  standards  of  a  generation  ago.  Congress  has 
barely  begun  to  face  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.’  It  gave  the  first  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  in  the  matter  of  its  own  salaries,  because  it  was  there  that 
the  situation  was  most  clearly  impressed  upon  its  attention.  But  now  that  the 
principle  has  been  admitted,  it  will  have  to  be  applied  all  along  the  line.  When 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  companies  are  raising  wages  everywhere  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  not  retain  its  servants  indefinitely  for  the  salaries  of  the  seventies. 
The  resignation  of  all  the  letter  carriers  in  Butte,  and  the  complete  emptiness 
of  the  civil  service  registers  in  other  places,  are  hints  that  the  salary  question 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  all  directions.  Congress  has  made  a  beginning  with 
the  postal  clerks  and  letter  carriers.  When  the  standards  are  hoisted  every¬ 
where  Mr.  Tawney’s  $100,000,000  deficit  will  look  small,  unless  new  sources  of 
revenue  are  found. 


CHICAGO  DEMOCRATS  WANT  DUNNE 

Carter  Harrison  was  willing  to  accept  a 
nomination,  but  did  not  have  the  offer 

AFTER  securing  only  a  third  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  City  Con- 
L  vention  at  the  Chicago  primaries,  ex-Mayor  Carter  Harrison  withdrew 
as  a  candidate  and  Mayor  Dunne  was  unanimously  renominated.  The 
platform,  written  by  the  Mayor,  denounces  the  traction  ordinances  which  are 
to  be  voted  upon  next  month,  and  demands  the  condemnation  of  the  properties 
of  the  street  railroad  companies  in  case  the  people  take  the  convention's  advice 
and  vote  down  the  compromise.  It  asserts  that  while  these  ordinances  pre¬ 
tend  to  favor  municipal  ownership  they  make  it  practically  impossible,  and 
are  in  fact  private  franchises  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  platform  pledges 
the  party  to  the  municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities. 

In  double  harness  with  municipal  ownership  of  traction  lines  Mayor  Dunne 
is  driving  the  issue  of  Sunday  liquor.  He  pledged  himself  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  enforce  the  Sunday 
closing  law.  He  could  see  no  other  course  to  follow,  he  said,  than  that  which 
had  been  the  practise  of  the  Mayors  of  Chicago  for  thirty-five  years.  “I  have 
been  advised  by  competent  authorities,”  he  added,  “that  the  Sunday-closing 
law  is  obsolete  and  dead.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  advice  until  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  differently.” 


THE  TWO-CENT  FARE  FAD 

Le  gislat  ures  hastening  to  follow  the 
fashion  of  fixing  uniform  railroad  rates 
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'V  RAZOR 


$2.50 


!  Double 

Set  of  Two 

Concave 

. 

in 

1  for  Extra 

Leather 

Heavy 

Beards 

Case 

$3.00 

1  $5.50  1 

Carbo 
Magnetic 
Strop 
$1.00 
Strop  Aide 

25c. 


v 


No  Honing— No  Grinding 

No  More  Razor  Troubles 

DOES  YOUR  RAZOR  PULL? 


•  vnfl 

m 

nm 


If  so,  discard  it  and  try  a  “CARBO  MAGNETIC,”  the  Razor  with  the  “PULLING”  extracted 
“CARBO  MAGNETIC”  Razors  are  unlike  any  you  have  ever  used.  They  are  made  of  the 
MOST  PERFECT  STEEL  PRODUCED  IN  ENGLAND,  and  are  PERFECTLY  TEMPERED 
by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY.  It  has  taken  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  perfect  this  method  of  TEMPERING  and  PREPARING  the  steel.  These  Razors  WILL 
HOLD  AN  EDGE  INDEFINITELY,  and  at  last  SELF-SHAVING  has  become  A  PLEASURE. 
No  matter  how  many  Razors  you  may  possess,  just  TRY  a  “CARBO  MAGNETIC.” 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name,  tell  us  if  he  handles  the  “Carbo  Magnetic”  Razor,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  booklet  entitled  “Hints  on  Shaving,”  and  make  you  a  proposition  whereby  you  can  test  this 
Razor.  The  booklet  is  very  valuable  to  self  shavers;  it  illustrates  the  correct 
razor  position  for  every  part  of  the  face  and  tells  you  all 
about  REAL  SHAVING  COMFORT. 

Firm  of 

A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 
449  -  450  Broadway 
New  York 
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The  greatest  novelty  of  iqoy 

BURBANK’S 

Wizard  Poppies 

SW'FREE'*® 

To  t  thousandsof  people  to  send  for  our 
1907  Seed  Catalogue  we  have  decided  to 
give  fiee  with  each  copy  Five  Packets  of 
Seeds,  provided  you  send  iocents.  coin  or 
stamps,  to  pay  for  postage  and  packing. 

'These  seeds  include  the  great  1Q07  novelty:  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Wizard  Poppies,  Giant  Flowered  Cosmos  (a 
great  favorite),  Scarlet  Sage  (remarkable  for  its  fiery 
color),  beautiful  golden  Calliopsis  and  that  great  fa¬ 
vorite  of  Germany’s  Emperor,  Corn  Flower.  If  you 
want  your  friends  to  have  the  catalogue  and  free  seeds, 
send  their  names  with  your  own,  enclosing  iocents  for 
each  name.  Address, 

Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  219  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Established  1S45 


A  Piano 

Straight  From 

Lyon  & 
Healy 


k  A 
Handsome 
Piano  Book 


will  be  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  your  name 

If  you  have  it  in  mind 
to  buy  a  piano,  this 
book  will  save  you  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is 
illustrated  in  colors,  gives 
plain  prices  and  terms,  and 
we  think  it  tells  more  about 
how  to  select  a  good  piano 
than  any  other  book  published. 
Write  for  it. 

Also  a  big  bargain  list  of  slightly 
use<l  pianos  from  $100  up. 


21  Adams  J 

t„  CHICAGO 

We  sell  Stein  way,  Weber  aud 
eighteen  other  leading  makes 

Monthly  payment  may  be 
arranged 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  most  complete  line  of  com¬ 
mercial  motor  vehicles  made  in  the  world.  We  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  one  model,  or  even  two  or  three,  but  have  pro-  -^1 

duced  a  line  of  cars  that  will  meet  every  purpose  of  the  commer-  Br.'&lk  : 
rial  world — light  ami  heavy  delivery  wagons,  light  and  heavy  ,ij||  o-igjj 
t,UL'ksi  hotel  bus  or  baggage  wagon,  sight-seeing  cars  carrying 
from  1‘2  to  ‘25  passengers— every  kind  of  car  you  could  ask  tor. 

And  where  it  is  desired,  we  design  special  bodies  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our  customers. 

Every  car  is  propelled  by  the  famous  “Rapid”  Motor — a  strong. 

Tjf  light  engine  that  is  simple  in  operation,  reliable,  and  speedy.  WT 

Every  one  is  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  delivery  or  passenger  service  you  need,  and  I 
will  write  you  about  the  car  for  your  special  requirements.  Catalog  free  on  request. 

H  T.  HENRY,  SALES  MANAGER 
RAPID  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


\  car  for  every 
Commercial  purpose^ 


We  equip  our 
vehicles  with 
bodies  to  suit 
your  special 
requirements. 

PRICE,  $20C0 


Hotel 


Bus,  16- 


passenger 


Every  car 
guaranteed 
for  one  year. 

PRICE,  $1800 


Twelve- 
passenger 
Sight  -  Seeing 
Car 


$8,000 -$10,000 

UP  A  HI  is  frequently  made  by 

I  L7/»IvL*  ■  owners  of  our  famous 

_  Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 

a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
llll‘11  Just  the  thing 

a  man  who  has  some 

vantage.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  operate.  Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL=SPILLMAN  CO. 

183  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

PIANO  Genuine1  Bargain? 

■Ik  Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Stein- 
ways,  Webers,  Krakauers,  Sterlings  and  other  well 
known  makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  These 
pianos  range  from  — -  $125  upward.  Also 
beautiful  new  Up-  ¥7|J|||I/|  rights  at  $125, $135, 
$150  and  $1(55.  An  Jr  JX.v/Xfl  instrument  at  $190 
that  we  can  rec-  ommend  highly. 

W rite,  stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  Bargain  List  and  also  one  of  our  Piano 
Book  Catalogs,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
entire  piano  stock.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

Every  piano  bears  our  full  guarantee,  and  will  give 
years  of  musical  satisfaction. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 

43  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO 

THE  idea  of  limiting  railroad  passenger  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile  by  State 
laws  has  suddenly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  popular  epidemic.  On 
February  21  the  Indiana  House,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  7,  passed  a  bill  to 
that  effect  which  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  the  Nebraska  House  put 
through  a  similar  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Minnesota  House  passed 
another  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  one  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
House.  This  was  the  work  of  a  single  day.  Since  Ohio  revived  the  fashion 
last  year  at  least  a  dozen  States  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  either 
passed  two-cent  fare  laws  or  have  such  bills  pending,  and  this  movement  is 
now  regarded  by  the  railroads  with  as  much  apprehension  as  anything  going 
on  at  Washington. 

Three  conferences  of  railroad  officials  were  held  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
on  February  21  to  discuss  the  threatening  situation.  In  a  carefully  prepared 


silver 

nickeled  frame —  12  Ever- 
Ready  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at¬ 
tractively  cased.  Extra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  which  also  fit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex¬ 
changed  for  six  dull  ones  and25c. 


Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway,  New  York 


/2  YEARS  V Ixyl \\7  iV  ,<  \ V/  2  Y E A 

GUARANTY  OUARA! 

Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices  is  our  way.  No  middlei 
between  you  and  us  You  save  \A-  VVe„buii<ir.air\Slyrn« 
vehicles.  Our  “National  Leader”  $49.50  To 
Buggy  is  the  best,  known  ami  known  as  the  bes 
k  made.  Don’t  buy  until  you  hear  from  us. 

§bK  Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  (  'atalog 
U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

Sta.  31,  Cincinnati,  0. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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KLE  INERT-CROWN 


MEN 


50^ 

"Kleinert's” 

RUBBER  GRIP 


25  &cA 

Crown  Mai 

CAST-OFF 


OUTIING  BOATS 

Two  new  sizes  for  191/7  give  our  customers  the 
choice  of  18,  20  and  22  ft.  boats  on  the  water  line. 

The  under-water  lines  are  different  from  other 
launches,  giving  greatest  speed  per  horse  power  of 
any  motor  launch  on  the  market. 

OUTING  Boats  with  their  solid  construction  are 
the  strongest  and  lightest,  and  the  paneled  interior 
makes  them  the  handsomest  boats  in  any  waters. 

A  Semi-knocked  down  boat  at  K.  D.  prices  is  our 
•  new  aud  attractive  offer  to  persons  who  want  to 
construct  their  own  boats. 

We  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Motor  Boat  Show,  March 
2-9— space  No.  16. 

Send  for  catalog  of  boats  and  motors. 

OUTING  BOAT  COMPANY 
13500  So.  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest 

Made  by  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 


schoo/o*1'1  AUCTIONEERING  oratory 

‘227  Ashland  Blvd.,  Cliirnsu,  III.,  all  branches  Speca'  n-tuw  tors. 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES  Pres 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free  STARK  BRO’S  Louisiana,  Mo. 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades 
and  designs  of  one  piece,  silk  web,  not 
mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.  25  cents  a  pair, 
all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 

718  Market  Street  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


City  Light  for  The  Country 

A  lighting  system  that  outshines  gas  or  electric¬ 
ity,  and  costs  only  one  fifth  as  much.  A  full  800 
candle  power  lamp  in  every  room  in  the  house,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  %c.  per  hour. 

Artistic  fixtures  that  will  add  beauty  and  dignity  to  any 
home ;  a  large  assortment  to  choose  from.  The  system  is  very 
simple  in  operation,  and  you  can  install  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours,  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  driver,  without  marring  the 
walls  or  decorations. 

The  fuel  supply,  gasoline,  is  kept  in  a  tank  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  or  out  of  doors,  absolutely  safe,  and  permitted 
by  insurance  underwriters.  The  ideal  light  for  stores, 
halls,  churches,  etc. 

You  can  earn  money  in  your  spare  time  by  sell¬ 
ing  Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems,  and  individual 
lamps.  Systems  sell  from  $10  up.  Lamps  from 
$3  to  $15.  Everybody  who  sees  them  wants 
them.  Our  catalogs  illustrate  and  describe 
them  perfectly  ;  write  for  a  copy  today  and 
state  if  you  wish  agents’  terms. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

279  Second  St. 

Ann  Arbor 


}  $4.00 
Exp. 
Prepaid 


Mich. 


$4.75  * 

Exp. Prepaid  9. 5 


TRADE  MARK 


VERSTIC 


Men 


WT  6U0J  I'Ea  ■'  NOV  ^4  - 1903 


(none  genuine  without  this  cord) 

Any  doctor  will  tell  you  that  the  ordinary,  common  rub¬ 
ber  is  unhealthy  because  it  makes  the  shoe  air-tight, 
causes  the  foot  to  sweat,  swell,  ache,  burn — when  you 
take  the  rubber  off,  the  foot  is  chilled.  The 


For 

Women 


Covers  only  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
leaving  the  top  free  to  the  air,  giving  foot  safety  with  foot 
comfort.  Very  dressy  in  appearance,  and  made  to  fit  any 
style  of  shoe  worn  by  men  and  women. 

Just  as  necessary  in  clear,  cold  weather  to 
keep  the  feet  warm,  as  they  are  in  wet,  stormy 
weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

Price  for  Men,  $1.25;  for  Women,  in  Black,  $1.00; 
in  White  and  Tan,  $1.25. 

Accept  no  substitute,  because  no  other  rubber  is  so  good 
as  the  Everstick.  Insist  on  having  the  Everstick  fit 
closely  to  the  foot.  See  that  the  name  Everstick  is 
stamped  on  the  lining.  All  good  shoemen  sell  them,  but  if 
you  cannot  get  a  pair  where  you  live,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  “Foot  Safety” 

The  Adams  &  Ford  Co  .,  Mnfrs. 

65  Bank  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


SUPERBA 


Scarf  Pins  don’t  “punc¬ 
ture”  Superba  Silk,  nor  can 
you  tie  it  into  a  mass  of  wrin¬ 
kles  like  an  ordinary  cravat. 

The  silk  sort  of  springs  back  into 
natural  shape  when  you  untie  it.  Since 
there  is  no  price  penalty  for  all  these 
betterments.it  is  certainly  to  your  interest 
to  insist  upon  the  Furnisher  supplying  you 
with  Superba  Silk  Cravats.  If  you  have 
the  least  difficulty,  send  the  fifty  cents  di¬ 
rect  to  us.  “Book  of  Cleverness”  free. 


Here  it  is  Again 


I.  B  KLE INERT  RUBBER  CO. 

721,725.725.23:7  Bhoataw  NEW  YORK 


CLASP 

SILK 


EVERSTICK— the 
rubber  of  health 
and  comfort 


Made  with  "  Kleinert’s  "  Flexible  Rubber  Grip 
and  “  Crown  Make  ”  patent  stud  (cast  off)  fastener. 
Novel  and  practical  in  construction. 

No  slipping  on  leg  -  Lies  flat  and  firm. 

Sample  pair  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


H.  C.  COHN  &  CO. 

210  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 


MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  purest  olive  oil 
imported  into  this  country  anil  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  first  dripping  before  pressing  from  the 
finest  selected  sound  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years 
C.  Maspero  has  been  a  recognized  food  expert 
and  his  name  has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and 
unexcelled  quality  in  food  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  nature’s  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  made 
in  Lucca,  from  olives  grown  in  Lucca,  the  finest 
flavored  olives  in  the  world,  and  has  that  rich, 
delicate  nutty  flavor  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
in  oils  made  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  made 
and  packed  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic 
conditions,  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  Pure 
Food  Laws  aud  is  tested  at  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Italian  Government. 
CANS— I  gal.  *3,  Kgal-  gal.  85c.,  pt.  50c. 

MOTTLES — Case  of  1  doz.  $7,  case  of  2  doz.  bot¬ 
tles  $7.50,  case  of  2  doz.  %  bottles  $5.  Per  bottle 
65c.,  35c.  and  25c.  Delivered  free  New  York  City. 

SAMPLE  FREE.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address 
and  I  will  send  yon  a  sample  hottle  free. 

C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(Pure  Food  Specialist  and  G<ro.  Expert .  t 


interview  Mr.  Warren  J.  Lynch,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  intimated  that  if  the  people  decreed  a  two-cent 
fare  they  would  of  course  at  the  same  time  declare  their  willingness  to  accept 
a  two-cent  service.  “You  can  not  get  more  out  of  the  job  than  you  put  into 
it,"  he  observed.  He  asserted  that  not  a  single  new  mile  of  passenger  service 
had  been  put  on  by  any  railroad  in  Ohio  since  the  two-cent  law  was  passed  a 
year  ago,  and  remarked  that  if  Illinois  should  pass  such  a  law  and  the  margin 
of  profit  should  be  wiped  out.  the  people  would  have  to  face  one  of  two  alter¬ 
natives — “inferior  service,  which  means  fewer  and  slower  trains,  or  a  hori¬ 
zontal  reduction  of  the  wages  of  all  persons  engaged  in  railroad  work  and  its 
allied  industries.” 

Some  railroad  managers  think  that  the  fusillade  of  harassing  State  laws, 
of  which  the  two-cent  fare  laws  are  only  samples,  might  have  been  averted  if 
the  corporations  had  been  sensible  enough  to  cooperate  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  reasonable  national  regulation,  fair  to  the  com¬ 
panies  and  their  patrons  alike.  They  propose  to  see  whether  it  is  too  late  even 
now  to  conciliate  public  sentiment  in  that  way. 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  CONQUERED 


The  Boers  win  control  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  the  first  election  under  the  new  constitution 


THE  first  elections  under  the  new  Transvaal  Constitution  have  restored  the 
control  of  the  colony  to  its  original  settlers.  Het  Volk,  the  distinctively 
Boer  party,  has  secured  a  clear  majority  over  all  others — 36  out  of  a 
total  of  69  members  of  the  House.  But  as  the  seven  Nationalists  and  the  three 
Labor  members  are  acting  with  Het  Volk,  the  Africander  coalition  has  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  over  the  only  distinctively  British  party,  the  Pro¬ 
gressives,  who  have  secured  only  twenty-one  seats. 

The  head  of  the  new  responsible  government  is  to  be  General  Botha,  the 
famous  Boer  commander,  who  will  be  Premier  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs. 
General  Smuts,  another  defender  of  the  late  Republic  in  the  field,  is  to  be 
Colonial  Secretary,  and'  Advocate  De  Villiers,  who  was  Attorney-General  of 
the  Transvaal  during  the  war,  will  be  Minister  of  Justice.  The  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Public  Works,  T.  Cullinan;  the  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Hull;  and  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  J.  Rissik,  represent  the  mining  interests. 

The  Boers  have  recovered  control  of  their  country  just  about  as  long  after 
their  subjugation  as  it  took  the  ex-Confederates  to  recover  control  of  the  bulk 
of  the  South  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  They  profess  loyalty  to  the 
British  connection,  and  as  far  as  separate  action  by  the  Transvaal  is  concerned 
they  are  doubtless  sincere.  How  long  their  loyalty  would  survive  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  South  African  Federation  is  another  matter.  General  Botha  said  to 
his  British  fellow  subjects  before  the  election:  “At  Vereeniging  I  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace.  I  then  solemnly  accepted  what  is  so  dear  to  you— your  king 
and  your  flag.  They  are  now  our  king  and  our  flag.”  The  chief  ostensible 
issue  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  Het  Volk  was  emancipation  from  the  rule 
of  the  capitalists  in  control  of  the  mines. 


SMOOT  STILL  SENATOR 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  Mormon 
apostle  may  represent  a  Mormon  State 

AFTER  four  years  of  strife,  in  the  course  of  which  about  thirty-five  hun- 
.  dred  printed  pages  of  testimony  had  been  taken,  the  Senate  decided  on 
February  20  that  Reed  Smoot  was  entitled  to  the  seat  which  he  had 
occupied  on  sufferance  for  two-thirds  of  his  term.  Mr.  Smoot’s  credentials 
had  been  presented  on  February  23,  1903,  and  at  the  same  time  a  protest  from 
certain  citizens  of  Utah  had  been  put  on  record.  The  Senator  took  the  oath 
on  March  5,  but  from  the  very  first  day  his  right  to  his  seat  was  disputed. 
The  women’s  organizations  throughout  the  country  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affair,  and  the  Senate  was  inundated  with  petitions  urging  it  to  keep  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Apostle  out.  On  January  27.  1904,  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec¬ 
tions  was  directed  to  investigate  Mr.  Smoot’s  right  to  a  seat.  The  investigation 
lasted  for  over  two  years,  and  ended  with  a  majority  report  declaring  Reed 
Smoot  not  entitled  to  a  seat,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  one  of  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  body  of  men  claiming  divine  authority  to  control  the  members  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  all  things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual;  that  this  authority 
had  been  so  exercised  as  to  encourage  the  practise  of  polygamy;  that  the  first 
presidency  and  twelve  apostles  had  brought  about  an  unconstitutional  union 
of  church  and  state,  and  that  Mr.  Smoot  was  not  the  representative  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  but  of  that  usurping  hierarchy.  A  minority  report  signed  by 
Senators  Foraker,  Beveridge,  Dillingham,  Hopkins,  and  Knox  sustained,  the 
right  of  Smoot  to  his  place. 

Nothing  was  brought  out  in  the  evidence  derogatory  to  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Mormon  Senator.  In  fact,  Mr.  Foraker  remarked  in  the  final 
debate  that  Mr.  Smoot,  by  the  sworn  testimony,  had  proved  a  better  character 
than  any  other  Senator  on  the  floor  had  a  right  to  claim.  “He  is  so  good  a 
man,”  added  the  friend  of  the  colored  soldier,  “that  I  sometimes  almost  doubt 
him.  He  seems  to  have  no  vices  whatever.  He  does  not  drink  or  chew  or 
smoke  or  swear,  and  he  is  not  a  polygamist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  early 
youth  ...  he  was  distinguished  in  the  Mormon  Church  for  his  opposition  to 
plural  marriages.” 

On  the  day  of  the  final  vote  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  women  who 
had  come  to  exert  moral  pressure  against  the  apostle  of  a  polygamous  church. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Senate  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  indignant  eyes, 
and  the  resolution  depriving  Mr.  Smoot  of  his  seat  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  28.  The  vote  was  mainly,  although  not  entirely,  on  party  lines,  the 
Republicans  taking  the  Mormon  and  the  Democrats  the  anti-Mormon  side. 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


TRADE 

MARK 


ooexico 

ST.  LOUIS 
SPECIAL 


W  OLD 
r  DUTCH 
PROCESS  < 


PURE 
WHITE  ’ 
L  LEAD 


Kashmir 


Makes  the  trip  between 


ST.  LOUIS  and  the 


of  Distinction 


CITY  of  MEXICO 


No  one  will  question  the  superior  appearance  of  well-painted 
property.  The  question  that  the  property-owner  asks  is  :  “Is  the 
appearance  worth  the  cost?” 

Painting  for  appearance  is  undoubtedly  worth  what  it  costs 
when  you  want  to  sell ;  whether  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  when  you 
don’t  want  to  sell  depends  upon  the  paint  you  use. 

Poor  paint  is  for  temporary  appearance  only.  Pure  White 
Lead  Paint  is  for  lasting  appearance  and  for  protection.  It  saves 
repairs  and  replacements  costing  many  times  the  paint  investment. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  is  found  only  on  kegs  containing 
Pure  White  Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

(This  trade  mark  does  not  stand  for  a  new  brand.  It  is  a  new  guaranty  on  our  old,  \ 
time-tested  brands.  All  first  class  dealers  have  our  white  lead.  Look  for  the  boy.  / 

We  Have  Published  a  Book 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Hutt.  It  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to  the  intelligent  use  of  paint.  We  will  gladly 
mail  a  de  luxe  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  paint — a  postal  card  request  will  answer. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  wh  ichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you 
New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Chicago  St.  Louis 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 
Pittsburg  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


Kashmir  Rugs  are  known 
everywhere  for  their  Oriental 
splendor  of  coloring,  refine¬ 
ment  of  design,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  colors. 

They  cost  only  one-half  to 
one-third  as  much  as  other 
rugs  that  can’t  compare  with 
them  for  either  beauty  or 
wear.  Every  Kashmir  rug 
wears  equally  well  on  both 
sides— two  rugs  for  the  price 
of  one. 

Sizes  from  27  x  54  inches 
to  12x18  feet. 


in  60  HOURS 


Via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route, 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway, 
the  International  &  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  and  the 
National  Lines  of  Mexico. 

Each  Tuesday  and  Friday  from 
St.  Louis,  south-bound.  Each 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from 
Mexico  City,  north-bound. 

Through  drawing  room  sleeping  cars 
from  Chicago  each  Monday  and 
Thursday  evening,  via  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  to  St.  Louis. 

Our  booklet  descriptive  of  the  new 
half-million  dollar  equipment  and 
of  the  features  of  the  route  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Address  either 
H.  C.T ownsend, General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
representing  Gould  lines,  or 
W.  F.  Paton,  1  1  Broadway,  New 
York,  representing  National  lines. 


Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  Look  for  “Kashmir” 
and  the  Tiger  trade-mark  on  the  tag. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
free  catalogue,  showing  rugs  in  actual 
colors.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep 
them  ive  will  see  that  your  wants  are 
supplied. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied 

Fries-Harley  Co. 

Makers  of  Rugs  Exclusively 

712  Bourse  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


All  our  White 
Lead  packed  in 
1907  bears  the 
above  trademark 


INGING 
■  along! 


UNIVERSAL  RIMS 

^Fitted  with  Goodye||| 

^^PETachabIe 

iiKV  Auiii 

TIRES 


through  town  and  country  is  the 
supremest  pastime  of  all  if  your 
car  is  equipped  with 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CLINCHER  TIRES 

— because  your  mind  is  free  from 
the  constant  fear  of  tire  mishap  to 
which  you  may  otherwise  be  liable. 

Write  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK- 1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  1241  Michigan  Ave. 
MSM&K  PHILADELPHIA  615  N.  Broad  St. 

ATLANTA.  GA.  102  N.  Prior  St. 
H  l  BOSTON  20  Park  Square 

I  iS.Jf  S  BUFFALO— 717  Main  Street 
1  W3  J  DETROIT  237  Jefferson  Ave. 

{§k  m>i  CLEVELAND— 2134-6  East  9th  St. 
^ ^  LONDON — 26  City  Road 


on  again 

in  60  seconds  — - 

On  the  road,  anywhere,  any^^^^  ^ 

time  of  day  or  night,  you  can  ^ 

change  your  Goodyear  Detachable^  V  l.ot  pm.  ^ 
Auto-Tire  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rirn^^^  JT 

ina  minute’s  time.  No  tools  but  the  hands?^^. 

No  burglars’  jimmys  needed.  Just  loosen  one^^  .... ... 

thumbscrew  (on  the  valve  stem)  and  it  unlocks^^^,^  •  ''((\ 

the  removable  flange  rings  and  off  comes  the  tireT^^^  \Pj 

Replace  the  flange  rings  and  tighten  the  thumb-nut^^ 
again  and  the  tire  is  on  to  stay.  No  strain  which  would  , 

not  tear  the  wheel  to  pieces  can  get  it  off,  till  that  one  xv 
thumb-nut  is  loosened  again.  We  guarantee  that  Goodyear^s]^ 
Detachable  Tires  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rims  can’t  Rim  Cut/^^. 
Other  manufacturers  won’t  replace  Rim  Cut  tires.  We  do.  ^ 
Will  be  glad  to  explain  “how”  and  “why”  at  our  factory  or  branches 

Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St.  New  York,  cor.  Sixty-Fourth  Chicago,  82-84  Michigan  A 

Cincinnati,  317  E.  Fifth  St.  St.  and  Broadway.  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgac 

Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St.  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  Buffalo,  719  Main  St. 
Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St.  &  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Erie  St.,  Aki 


Write  a  postal  for  our  new  1907 
booklet,  “How  to  Select  an 
S.  Automobile  Tire.  ”  It’s 
NOT  “mere  words.” 
It’s  practical  for  you 
whether  you  deslg- 
aate  our  t  ree 
1 1  rims  or 

•hio  “ot. 


Trident  Tires  are  sold  on  a  guarantee  that 
protects  you  against  all  troubles  save 
those  from  natural  road-wear  and 
downright  foolhardiness 

THE  GUARANTEE  ON  TRIDENT  TIRES 

We  guarantee  Trident  Tires  to  be  essentially  puncture  proof, 
and  in  event  of  failure  to  resist  puncture  we  “make  good.” 
We  guarantee,  without  reserve,  that  Trident  Tires  will  not 
Rim-Cut. 

We  guarantee,  without  reserve,  that  Trident  Tires,  if  deflated, 
will  run  longer,  without  damage,  than  any  other  pneumatic 
tire  in  existence. 

We  guarantee,  without  recerve,  that  Trident  Tires  will  operate 
with  less  air  pressure,  hence  producing  less  strain  upon  the 
fabric,  than  any  others  of  corresponding  dimensions. 

We  guarantee  Trident  Tires,  as  lespects  material  and  work¬ 
manship,  to  be  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Trident  guarantees  hold  good  for  six  mouths  from  date  of 
purchase. 

Trident  Tires  are  fully  described  in  our  Booklet  No.  6.  It 
is  free.  It  tells  why  we  can  give  this  broad  guarantee,  tells 
why  Trident  Tires  will  turn  a  nail,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
puncture.  It  tells  why  Trident  Tires  can't  blow  out,  or  sep¬ 
arate,  and  why  they  can’t  Rim-Cut.  It  tells  about  the  Trident 
-  Rim  and  it  tells  why 

your  automobile  should  Y 

f  he  equipped  with  Trident  _ 

I  \  \  1  Tires  and  Trident  Rims.  /  \  \ 


Keep  Perfectly  Dry 


RAMSEY 

SIGNS 


many 


TYPEWRITERS 

which  we  have  for  immediate  delivery  at  prices  which 

Save  from  20%  to  60% 


'  METAL  Kfl  are  heavy  polished 

_  brass,  deeply  en- 

C!  T':tf,,wl0rC2l  graved  by  band  by 

Jfc^l ; kJ^’I ,  expert  Sign  mak- 

ryiftr  -  er-.  and  lill.  d  w  il  h 

raven  black  re- 

ment.  We  make 

signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn't  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants — you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  variety 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much,  soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


that  itlbii  abso- 

lute  protection  \  ’  /\ 

from  rain, snow,  /x  \  itwffiiaiBlfr  j  / /  f 

wind,  cold  and  f — 

dust.  Instant-  lr  •  ...  •  FV- 

ly  changed  in-  V’V/vY'y  \ 
to  the  most  K>f  ^vy-_L 

pleasant  sum- 

mer  vehicle.  Cooler  in  summer  than  the  old  style,  and 
as  effective  in  winter  as  a  closed  cab.  Costs  no  more 
than  other  well  made  buggies  that  do  not  protect.  We 
guarantee  the  construction  and  your  satisfaction  to  be 
perfect;  if  not,  return  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Write  today  for  catalogue  P. 
FOUTS  &  HUNTER  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
137  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


New  Century  Monarch  Caligraph 
Fay-Sholes  Fox  Bar-lock 

Smith  Premier  Yost  Hammond 

We  have  others,  all  sorts  for  every  possible  purpose,  and 
at  prices  from  $15.  to  $90. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  save  your 
dollars  if  you  need  a  typewriter.  If  you  think  you  can’t 
afford  one,  it  may  tell  you  how  you  CAN.  Sent  free. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
Branches  in  all  large  cities  343  B’way,  New  York 


TRIDENT  TIRE  CO.  V  ^^7 
1593  Broadway  dV 

New  York  City 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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2$-$/  As  you  see  illus- 
t rated  below,  are  the 
Yf  Highest  Attainment  in 
fl  Library  and  Office 
/  furnishing. 

You  may  have  a  library  with 
one  unit  or  one  hundred,  as 
suits  your  convenience.  Yet 
would 


'  with  one  unit,  you  ______ 

have  as  complete  and  solid  a 
piece  of  furniture  as  is  made, 
and  the  foundation  for  an  artistic 
library,  to  grow  as  fast  as  you  wish  it.  ^ 
The  exclusive  (Patented)  features  of  the  Gunn 
System;  i.e..  Roller  Bearing, Non-Binding.  Remov¬ 


able  Doors  preclude  the  possibility  of  substitution. 

Take  none 
. *  :  other.  Look 

— with  noTJnsight- 

I  ly  Iron  Bands. 

,  yYoudon.tget 
hmmhmmhhm  Done  when  You 
Buy  a  “Gunn.” 

By  Mir  \cu  '7  - 

I ' 1  ■ " *  Sent  Free 
A  p  osUl  ear  d 

i  request  bring 


A  New  Book  of  200  pages,  mailed 
Free  to  all  who  want  to  plant  the 
Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  •  Address 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS.  Philadelphia. 


10  Gillette  Blades  25c 

Send  lodull  blades  with  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 
2c  each  for  extra  blades.  We  resharpen  better 
than  new  and  return  in  a  neat  m  iling  case  for 
future  use.  Give  vour  name  and  address  plainly 

Chemical  Steel  Co.,  5  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

We  furnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 
SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 
n/iAMCV  in  making  blocks  for  the 
Dl(j  IVIUiNL  I  trade.  Write  for  booklet. 

The  REED  MFC.  CO..  Bo*  106,  Springfield.  0. 


The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions — the  Two-Horn 

DUPLEX 

Phonograph 
— On  Trial 

IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that  gives  you  all 
the  sound  vibrations.  It  has  not  only  two 
horns,  but  two  vibrat¬ 
ing  diaphragms  in  its 
sound  box. 

Other  phonographs  have 
one  diaphragm  and  one 
horn.  The  Duplex  gets  all 
the  volume  of  music;  other 
phonographs  get  the  half. 

Not  only  do  you  get  more 
volume  but  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone— clearer,  sweeter, 
more  like  the  original. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated 

Free  Catalogue 

will  explain  fully  the  superiority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t 
allow  anyone  to  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  make 
of  phonograph  without  first  sending  for  our  catalogue. 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  or  in  stores.  We 
are  Actual  Manufacturers,  not  jobbers,  and  sell  only 
direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user,  eliminating  all 
middlemen’s  profits.  That  is  why  we  are  able  to  man¬ 
ufacture  and  deliver  the  best  phonograph  made  for 
only  $29.85.  We  save  you  exactly  $70.15  on  the  price. 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  127  Patterson  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


$oo  85  Freight 


Prepaid 


Sold  through  dealers  the  Duplex 
would  cost  $100.  Our  price  is  $29.85. 

7  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  allow  you  seven  days’  free  trial  in  your  own 
home  in  which  to  decide  whether  you  wish  to  keep 
it  or  not.  If  the  machine  does  not  make  good  our  ery 
claim  —  volume,  quality,  saving,  satisfaction -- just 
send  it  back.  We  ll  stand  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

If  you  object  to  sending  cash  you  may  deposit  it  in 
trust  with  your  banker,  merchant  or  postmaster  to 
be  returned  to  you  if  the  machine  is  not  satisfactory 
to  you.  You  are  the  only  judge.  As  we  pay  freight 
it  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  will  interest  ycu.  Send  for  it  today. 


ANY  NAIL 

Any  shape  —  any  length  — 
clipped,  trimmed,  cleaned 
and  filed,  quickly,  easily  and  evenly. 


GEM 


NAIL  CLIPPER 

The  nicest,  slickest  little  pocket  convenience  ever 
invented.  Made  of  the  finest  tool  steel 
— nickel  plated — alsvays  sharp 
— will  last  for  years.  Sold 
everywhere  or  by  mail  25  eta. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO. 

45  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


BYTMC 

WE  AT/VE  UMAX  METHOD 

A  RE  you  thinking  of  buying  or  building  a 
Boat  ?  We  Build  Boats  of  every  kind 
from  a  9  foot  Row  Boat  to  a  40  foot  Power 
Launch  or  a  125  foot  Steam  Yacht.  We  are 
the  only  Boat  Builders  who  sell  Boat 
Patterns.  Our  complete,  accurate,  actual  size 
Boat  Patterns,  with  illustrated  and  simple, 
easy-to-follow  instructions,  will  enable  you  to 
"Build  a  Boat"  for  yourself,  or  for  any  one 
else.  We  also  furnish  Knock  Down  Frames, 
ready  to  set  up  and  easily  put  together,  saving 
time  and  labor.  Besides,  we  furnish  Marine 
Hardware,  Motor  Engines  from  two  (2)  to 
any  desired  Horse  Power,  and  everything  that 
-  ’ goes  into  the  Building  of  Boats. 

C  When  you  buy  a  Boat,  or  a  Boat  Pattern,  from  us 
you  get  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  that  carries  the  weight 
of  a  large  factory  behind  it ;  this  means  a  great  deal 
to  you,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  Write  for 
our  Free  Catalog  F,  showing  57  New  and  Improved 
1907  Models. 

BAY  CITY  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

References:  Bradstreet’s,  Dun’s,  any  Bank  at 
Bay  City,  Mich. 


“Old  Hickory”  $175 
Spindle  Back  Chair  1“ 

Guaranteed  most  serviceable,  comfortable, 
attractive  chair  for  Porch  anil  Lawn  use 
ever  sold  at  this  remarkably  low  price. 

Will  stand  all  sorts  of  weather.  Sol¬ 
idly  constructed  of  genuine 
white  hickory  with  bark  on. 

Seat  18  ins.  long,  16  ins.  deep; 
height  over  all  40  ins.  Price  $1.75, 
freight  prepaid  e.istof  Miss.  River. 

120  other  styles  of  chairs,  settees, 
tables,  etc.,  $1.50  up. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  “Old  Hickory” 

Furniture  and  see  that  our  trade  mark  is 
on  every  piece.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  remit  direct  to  us.  Ask  for 
new  48-p  tge  illustrated  catalogue  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer — Free 

THE  OLD  HICKORY  CHAIR  CO, 


SAVE  208  SHAVES 

$ao.8o  a  year.  Also  save  the  razor, 
your  face,  time  and  temper  by  using 
“3  in  One”  on  the  blade. 

keeps  the  blade  keen  and  clean,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  surface  rusting  which  is  caused  by  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  lather.  Write  for  free 
sample  and  special  “razor  saver”  cir¬ 
cular.  Why  not  know  the  truth? 

G.  W.  COLE  COMPANY 
155  Washington  Life  Bldg. 

New  York  City 


1 


93CherrySt ,  MARTINSVILLE,  IND. 

l‘The  Original  ‘ Old  Hickon/  Furniture 
Man  ufacluren.,y 


HANDY 


|  Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  they  ever  made  was  when  they  bought  an 


WAGON 


ELECTRIC 


Low  wheels,  wide  tires:  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
huh,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0.(  Box  247,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IN  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  collier’s 


Nine  Republicans  joined  nineteen  Democrats  against  Smoot,  and  three  Demo¬ 
crats  voted  with  thirty-nine  Republicans  in  his  favor.  Two  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Depew  and  Dolliver,  were 
converted  to  Smoot’s  side  after  joining  in  the  committee  report  against  him. 
If  their  conversion  had  come  earlier  the  adverse  report  would  not  have  been 
made,  and  the  case  would  not  have  come  before  the  Senate  at  all. 


ROCKEFELLER’S  FORTUNE  SHRINKS 

Instead  of  a  billion  dollars,  it  is  only  a 
paltry  three  hundred  million  or  even  less 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  has  grown  tired  of  being  regarded  as  the 
world’s  first  billionaire.  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  the  steward  of  the 
Rockefeller  charities,  has  issued  some  very  frank  statements,  officially 
authorized  from  above,  on  the  subject  of  the  wealth  of  his  employer.  He  makes 
the  unqualified  assertion  that  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  fortune  “can  not  exceed  $250,- 
ooo.oco  or  $300,000,000,”  and  that  his  income,  instead  of  being  $100,000,000  a 
year,  as  some  have  alleged,  “can  not  in  his  most  prosperous  year  have  exceeded 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000.“  Moreover,  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  control 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  His  holdings  do  not  now  exceed  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  never  have  reached  thirty  per  cent. 
This  includes  all  the  holdings  of  his  immediate  family,  but  not  those  of  his 
brothers. 

If  these  statements  can  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate,  they  indicate  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller’s  investments  are  far  less  productive  than  those  of  many 
capitalists  of  much  less  reputation  for  business  capacity.  An  income  of  $15,- 
000,000  a  year,  reinvested  at  only  five  per  cent,  would  amount  to  nearly  five 
hundred  million  dollars  in  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  very  respect¬ 
able  little  nest-egg  considerably  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  appears  now  . 
that  his  philanthropic  benefactions  have  equaled  a  third  of  his  present  fortune 
— a  proportion  that  no  government  would  venture  to  demand  in  the  shape  of  ■ 
a  tax.  It  appears,  also,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  does  not  occupy  a  lonely  pinnacle 
of  wealth,  but  stands  on  fairly  equal  terms  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  Senator  Clark, 
the  Guggenheims,  and  other  persons  of  modest  independence. 


“CORRUPT  AND  CONTENTED” 

A  ring  Mayor,  backed  by  ring  Councils, 
elected  to  succeed  Weaver  in  Philadelphia 

AVERY  brief  orgy  of  reform  has  proved  enough  for  Philadelphia.  In  the 
municipal  election  on  February  19  the  candidates  named  by  the  City  party 
and  the  Democrats  were  routed  by  the  nominees  of  the  old  Republican 
ring.  Mr.  John  E.  Reyburn,  the  ring  candidate  for  Mayor,  beat  the  reformer. 
William  Potter,  by  about  33,000  votes,  and  the  Organization  captured  the 
City  Councils  and  the  minor  offices.  The  pleas  on  which  the  machine  returned 
to  power  were  the  same  on  which  it  had  vainly  appealed  for  popular  approval 
during  its  period  of  exile — political  partizanship  and  the  promise  of  a  “progres¬ 
sive  Philadelphia.”  Waving  aside  the  question  of  honest  government,  it  called 
for  a  liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements,  with  incidental  profit 
to  contractors,  the  new  boss  being  in  the  contracting  business.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  had  learned  something  from  adversity,  and  its  ticket  was  well  veneered 
with  respectability.  Philadelphia  might  have  tired  of  reform  in  any  case,  but 
the  victory  of  reaction  was  made  certain  by  the  desertion  of  Mayor  Weaver, 
carrying  the  control  of  the  police  force  and  the  election  machinery  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  short  spasm  of  honest  government  has  left  some  results  in  the 
form  of  improved  laws  and  administrative  methods,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Philadelphia  may  not  sink  so  low  under  Boss  McNichols  as  she  did  under 
Boss  Durham.  The  Mayor-elect  declares  that  he  comes  to  the  office  “abso¬ 
lutely  without  entanglements,”  and  that  he  will  “serve  only  Philadelphia.” 

I 

I 

WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  promised  to  be  good  and 
then  began  to  fight  behind  the  monitor’s  back 

AS  an  appropriate  overture  to  The  Hague  Conference,  to  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  American  continents  have  been  invited,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  suddenly  began  a  “war'  on  February  18.  I  he  trouble  had 
been  brewing  for  about  two  months.  It  began  in  the  usual  Central  American 
way  by  the  escape  of  Honduran  revolutionists  into  Nicaraguan  territory,  and 
their  pursuit  by  the  Honduran  Government  forces.  The  situation  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  an  alleged  desire  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua  to  carry  out  the  old 
scheme  of  a  Central  American  union  with  the  President  of  Honduras  as  the 
first  sacrifice.  When  war  appeared  imminent  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
interposed  a  joint  veto,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Salvador.  This  arrayed  over  a  hundred  million  people  against  about  the 
population  of  Boston.  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  seemed  to  yield,  but  at  the  first 
opportunity  they  dodged  the  monitors  and  began  to  fight.  This  was  especially 
annoying  because  the  intervention  of  the  other  North  American  powers  had 
been  heralded  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  mutual  peace  insurance 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States,  through  which  war  was  to  be 
banished  from  the  continent. 


FOR  THE  NURSERY-FOR  THE  TABLE 

For  all  uses  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions,  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  Peerles! 
Brand  Evaporated  Milk  fill  every  milk  or  cream  requirement.  Superior  for  ice  cream.— Adv. 
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It  isn  t  a  question  ot  convenience  only  but  ot  accuracy  and  economy  that  should  enlist  you 
among  the  40,000  users  of  Moore’s  Modern  Methods 

Did  you  ever  lose  time  and  patience  hunting  through  a  card  index  drawer  for 
an  important  record  that  had  been  taken  out  and  put  back  in  the  wrong  place? 

Such  a  thing  is  impossible  when  Moore’s  Modern  (Loose  Leaf)  Methods  are  used. 

In  our  loose  leaf  binders  every  record  stays  put  and  is  always  In  its  proper  place 
when  wanted — can  be  referred  to  instantly  and  notations  made  thereon  without 
being  removed  from  binder. 

We  make  four  styles  of  binders  and  over  50  record  forms  designed  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  bankers,  merchants,  agents  and  men  of  all  professions. 

Our  cabinets  for  filing  .record  books  are  built  on  the  unit  system  and  accom¬ 
modate  more  records  per  square  foot  than  any  other  cabinet  made. 

— Loose  Leaf  Record  Outfit  Free  on  Approval — 


We  will  send  a  complete  Loose  Leaf  Record  Outfit  free 
upon  approval— express  prepaid.  You  may  examine  it 
and  test  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  prove  its  worth  to  you  in 
your  business,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  keep  it.  send  us  one  dollar  in  full  payment. 
Check  the  forms  in  opposite  columns  you  want  to  use 
and  write  us  today  on  your  business  stationery. 

The  outfit  comprises — 

One  Complete  Loose  Leaf  Binder — Covered  with  the 
finest  quality  of  imported  Buckram;  size  5^  in;  high, 
8^  in.  wide,  hi.  thick;  filled  with  Linen  Bond 
Sheets  and  Indexes. 

Two  Hundred  <  200  >  Printed  Record  Sheets — Size  8 
in  wide  by  5  in.  high  (your  choice  of  five  Ledger 
Rulings  or  any  of  the  forty  different  forms  listed  in 
opposite  columns). 

Twenty-five  (25)  Plain  Movable  Metal  Markers— 

For  indexing  the  records  by  dates  without  disturbing 
t  lie  alphabetical  urrungem  nt. 


List  of  Forms  Furnished  With  Outfit: 


Centre  Ruled  Ledger 
Extra  Debit  Ledger 
Petty  Ledger 
Standard  Ledger 
Double  Ledger 
Advertising  Contracts 
Advertising  Returns 
Catalogue  Indexing 
Cash  Liook  Ruled  Sheets 
Employ  ees’  Records 
Following  up  Collections 
Horizontal  Ruled  Forms 
Household  Expense 
Installment  Accounts  * 
Journal  Ruled  Sheets 
Mortgages  and  Loans 
Monthly  Time  Sheets 
Plain  Manila  Sheets  for 
Scrap  Books 
Insurance  Office  Records 
Orders  Received  Blanks 


Physicians’  Records 
Purchasing  Agents’  RecMs 
Prospective  L  ust"mers 
Quadrille  Ruled  Forms 
Salesmen’s  “Follow  Up” 
Recapitulation  blanks 
Stock  <>n  Hand  Record 
Weekly  Time  Sheets 
Cost  ot  Production 
Collection  Docket 
Dentists’  Records 
Freight  Claims 
Library  Indexing 
Lodge  Records 
Price  List  blanks 
Publishers’  Lists 
Quotations  Given 
Quotations  Received 
Rea)  Estate  Records 
Requisition  Blanks 
Solicitors’  Records 


Free  to  You  Cur  Complete  L°°se  Leaf  Library  covering  the  entire  subject 
of  Loose  Leaf  Book-Keeping  and  Accounting  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  No  obligation  is  incurred  by  accepting  these  books. 
Write  today  on  your  business  stationery. 


John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  485  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRE-PROOF  Buildings 
Yield  Larger  Dividends 


than  Buildings  of  Ordinary  Construction 


The  crude  typewriter  of  the 
eighties  was  well  enough  then, 
but  attachments  wont  make 
an  old  machine  modern.  The 
L.  C.  SMITH  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 
stands  for  1907  and  1917 
ten  years  ahead  of  all  others. 


“ ALL  the  Writing  ALWAYS 
in  Sight.” 


Twenty  years  of  dead-in-earnest  work  bettering 
typewriters  has  resulted  in  producing  this  one  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  marvel — the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter.  Twenty  years  of  thinking — planning 
— executing. 

The  typewriter  we  offer  to-day  was  built  right  in 
the  first  place.  We  waited  until  we  had  our  plans 
perfected — then  we  acted.  The  result  is  the  fastest- 
growing  typewriter  business  in  the  world. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

“  The  Correct  Construction  of  Fire  -  Proof  Buildings  ” 


SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  has  fire-proofed 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  famous  sky  scrapers, 
hotels  and  public  buildings  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
all  our  largest  cities. 

We  will  demonstrate  to  anyone  the  unquestioned 
superiority  and  safety  and  the  true  economy  of  our 
methods  and  materials  for  the  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar 
Building,  as  well  as  for  one  costing  a  million. 

Iron  and  steel  are  not  fire-proof — they  must  be  sci¬ 
entifically  protected,  and  that’s  one  thing  our  booklet 
fully  explains,  with  many  other  facts  of  vital  interest 
to  owners,  in  plain  untechnical  language. 

Please  write  our  Chicago  office  for  literature  and 
any  specific  information  you  may  desire,  or  call  at 
any  of  our  offices.  If  you  desire  to  talk  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  fire-proofing  man,  we’ll  gladly  have 
one  call  on  you,  upon  request. 


Interior  view  of  above  building,  during 
construction,  showing  fire-proof  parti¬ 
tions  carrying  fire-proof  floor 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Contractors  for  Construction  Fire-Proof  Buildings  Manufacturers  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 

CHICAGO,  S08  Hartford  Building  PITTSBURG,  1108  Fulton  bldg.  NEW  YORK,  1608  Flatiron  Building 


PHILADELPHIA,  408  Land  Title  Bidg. 
ST.  LOUIS,  508  Victoria  Buihiing. 


BOSTON,  808  Old  South  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON,  808  Colorado  Bldg. 

LONDON,  ENG.,  *27  Chancery  Lane 
Twenty-six  Factories  Throughout  the  United  States 


MINNEAPOLIS,  308  Lumber  Exoh. 
LOS  ANGELES,  508  Union  Trust  Bg. 


Apartment  Building  fire-proofed  thrnughont  under  special  design  and  methods 
of  National  Fire  Proofing  Company.  This  (milding  has  been 
granted  an  insurance  rate  of  16  tents  per  $100 


whether  you  build  to  rent  or  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  The  slight  additional  cost 
of  fire-proofing,  which  averages 
only  ten  per  cent,  vastly  increases 
the  desirability  of  any  structure 
as  a  property,  and  saves  in  in¬ 
surance,  saves  in  structural  re¬ 
pairs,  and  gains  in  renting  price 
much  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  additional  outlay. 

Individuals  or  Companies  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  Store 
Building,  Warehouse,  Hotel,  Fac¬ 
tory,  Office  Building,  Apartment 
Building,  Bank  or  Club  House; 
also,  authorities  of  Cities  or  Insti¬ 
tutions  considering  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  School,  Hospital,  Library, 
Hall  or  other  Buildings  should 


Safety 
and  Efficiency 


H  &  R 

Greatest  Revolver 
Value  for  the 
Money 


that  cannot  be  found  in  any  hammer 
revolver  of  other  makes,  are  united  in  the 


POLICE 

AUTOMATIC 


IT  can  be  drawn  from  the  pocket  and  fired  with  great  rapidi  y  because 
the  hammer  is  sunk  in  the  frame  and  CANNOT  CATCH  "ON  THE 
CLOTHING,  nor  be  accidentally  discharged,  yet  can  be  readily  cocked 
for  deliberate  aim  when  desired.  These  safety  features  are  not  found  in 
revolvers  of  other  makes.  Shells  are  automatically  ejected — making  it 
easy  to  reload.  Made  of  the  best  materials,  finely  finished,  and  with  proper 
care  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  price  is  right,  too.  It  costs  you  $5.50. 

Specifications 

32  caliber,  6  shot,  inch  barrel,  or  38  caliber,  5  shot,  3%"  inch  barrel,  nickel  finish. 
The  celebrated  H  &  R  Hammerless  Revolver,  $6.50 

Ask  for  the  “H  &  R''  if  '  ou  want  a  Revolver  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  for  home  or 
pocket  use.  Sold  bv  all  dealers  in  first-class  fire  arms.  If  they  haven’t  it, 
take  no  other;  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  catalog. 

Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co.,  247  Park  Ave. ,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  H  &  R  Single  Guns 


The  PRUDENTIAL’S  Promptness 

in  payment  of  claims  has  relieved  thousands  of  families 

It  is  worth  much  to  a  man  to  know  that  when  he  goes,  his  wife  and  children 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  his  life  insurance  money. 

Promptness, — hearty,  systematic,  very  welcome  promptness  means  much  to  the 
beneficiary. 

Be  prompt  in  securing  a  Prudential  policy.  The  Prudential  will  be  prompt 
when  settling  the  claim. 

A  post  card  will  bring  rates.  Write  Dept.  Y. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


N  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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PRESS 

DISPATCHES 


December  23,  1906 
“An  Oldsmobile  35- 
40  H.  P.  Touring  Car 
of  stock  design,  carry¬ 
ing  four  passengers  and 
600  lbs.  of  baggage, 
started  from  New  York 
to  blaze  a  way  through 
entirely  unknown  roads 
to  the  Ormond-Daytona 
Beach,  Florida.” 


January  12,  1907 
“The  Oldsmobile 
‘Mudlark’  reached  Or¬ 
mond  to-day  after  a  run 
of  over  1,400  miles 
through  some  of  the 
worst  roads  ever  nego¬ 
tiated  by  a  motor  car. 
Trip  was  made  in  18 
days  excluding  two  days 
taken  out  for  Christmas. 
Demonstrates  beyond 
question  the  roadability 
of  this  machine.” 


PRESS 

DISPATCHES 


January  23,  1907 
“Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Oldsmobile 
“Mudlark’  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  its  strenuous  trip 
of  1,400  miles  from 
New  York  to  Ormond, 
yet  it  is  still  in  the  run¬ 
ning.  Absolutely  no  ad¬ 
justments  have  been 
made  since  the  finish.” 


“Olds  Motor  Works 
Lansing,  Mich. 
“Won  on  gentleman’s 
touring  class  one  mile 
race,  standing  start. 

“ Signed  R.  R.  Owen.” 


January  24,  1907 
“Olds  Motor  Works 
Lansing,  Mich. 

“The  Oldsmobile  to¬ 
day  on  the  Beach  after 
its  long  time  trying 
drive  New  York  to  Flor¬ 
ida  through  mud,  sand 
and  swamps,  made  a 
hundred  mile  record  for 
its  class  with  four  peo¬ 
ple.  The  engine  ran 
like  a  clock.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  car. 

“ Signed  W.  J.  Morgan 
“Mgr.  Florida  Fast 
Coast  Auto.  Ass’n.” 


Practical  Tests — the  most  exacting  and  practical  that  can  be 
devised — all  prove  the  Perfect  Roadability  of  the  Oldsmo- 
bile-^the  car  that  does  things.  The  Glidden  Tour,  the  505 
Mile  Non-Stop  run,  the  New  York-Poughkeepsie  High- 

Speed- Lever-Sealed-in  run,  and  a  score  of  other  similar  exploits,  have  all  served  to  link 
evidence  with  evidence,  making  the  chain  complete  and  but  one  verdict  possible  — 
the  Best  Thing  on  Wheels. 

AND  NOW  the  recent  New  York-Daytona  Beach  trip  has  added  more  strength 
to  every  link — Motor  Endurance,  for  speed  or  for  continued  strain  over  trying  roads — 
Perfect  Control,  dependable  on  strange,  difficult  roads  or  crowded  city  streets  —  Brake 
Reliability,  to  meet  any  emergency  —  Hill  Climbing  Ability,  equal  to  any  demand  — 
All  parts  perfectly  balanced  —  Easy  riding  —  Every  quality  essential  in  touring 
—  In  short,  Perfect  Roadability. 


On  December  23rd  R.  R.  Owen,  and 
party  of  three,  left  New  York  City  on 
a  “pathfinding”  trip  to  Ormond-Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Florida.  Their  machine 
was  an  Oldsmobile  “A”  35-40  H.  P. 
Touring  Car  of  stock  design  and  in 
addition  to  four  passengers  it  carried 
over  600  pounds  of  baggage. 

Roads  of  every  description  were  en¬ 
countered  and  by  the  time  the  run  of 
over  1400  miles  was  completed  at 
Daytona*  on  January  12th,  the  party 
agreed  that  not  half  the  story  of  bad 
roads  had  ever  been  told.  The  illus¬ 
tration  above  shows  a  portion  of  a  20 
mile  strip  of  similar  road,  so-called, 


and  is  typical  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  and  surmounted  en  route  The 
story  in  detail  can  be  obtained  on  re¬ 
quest — it’s  too  long  to  be  told  here — the 
story  of  how  the“Mudlark”  made  good. 

The  Oldsmobile  Model  “A”  Touring 
Car  for  1907  has  35-40  H.  P.,  four 
cylinder  motor.  Cylinders  x 
ground  and  polished  by  special  ma¬ 
chinery;  Pistons  ground  into  cylinder 
with  powdered  glass.  Note  that  the 
cylinder  is  34  inch  larger  than  last 
year.  There  is  a  check  valve  in  tank 
holding  two  gallons  in  reserve — you 
can’t  get  out  of  gasoline  without  warn¬ 
ing  The  steering  gear  is  theoretically 


and  practically  perfect.  Wheels,  with 
special  spoke  design,  are  34  x  4  inches 
rear  and  34  x  334  inches  front.  Springs 
234  x  36  inches  front,  234  x  52  inches 
rear,  making  the  car  wonderfully  well 
balanced  and  easy  riding.  Aluminum 
foot  and  running  boards  give  the  car  a 
rich,  finished  appearance  and  are  very 
serviceable.  Wheel  base,  10612  inches. 
Complete  specifications  on  request. 
Price  $2,750.  If  you  are  an  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  owner  send  us  your  name,  address, 
number  of  model  and  date  of  purchase 
and  we  will  send  you  regularly  the 
Oldsmobile  News  Letter,  a  weekly 
publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 


Oldsmobile  enthusiasts.  We  can  make 
immediate  delivery  on  1907  cars.  On 
exhibition  at  all  agencies.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  offer: — “The  How  and  Why  of  the 
Automobile,”  a  cloth  bound  volume  of 
nearly  200  pages  and  over  250  illus¬ 
trations,  by  F.  L.  Faurote;  and  a  year’s 
subscription  to  “Motor  Talk,”  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine  devoted  to  automobiles, 
both  postpaid  for  $1.00,  regular  price 
$1.50.  With  all  orders  received  before 
April  1st  we  will  include  a  copy  of  the 
revised  edition  for  1907  of  “A  Busy- 
man’s  Text  Book  on  Automobiles  ” 
Order  today.  Address  Dept.  CW. 


Member  Association  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  trade  supplied  from 
Canadian  Factory ,  Packard  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
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As  it  does  not  pay  to  advertise  an  article  for  the  sake  of  selling  it  to  you 
once,  when  an  article  is  advertised  it  means  that  the  maker  of  it  has 
faith  enough  in  his  product  to  believe  that  a  trial  of  it  will  make  you  a 
permanent  customer. 


As  it  does  not  pay  to  advertise  an  article  in  periodicals  of  national 
circulation  unless  it  is  widely  distributed,  anything  you  see  advertised  in 
these  papers  you  will  find  easy  to  get,  if  you  try. 


When,  therefore,  you  see  a  brand  of  goods  advertised  with  us,  it 
generally  means  that  this  brand  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time, 
that  the  goods  are  made  with  all  the  economies  possible  to  the  large 
producer  (and  so  can  be  sold  cheap,  quality  considered),  are  already 
more  or  less  established  in  public  favor,  are  widely  distributed,  and  that 
a  responsible  firm  is  willing  to  back  their  merit  with  its  money. 


Four  vertical  cylinders.  30  horse-power.  Sliding  gear, 
roller-bearing  transmission,  three  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 
Direct  shaft  drive.  112"  wheel  base. 

The  power,  efficiency  and  reliability  of  each  car  (in  part  and 
as  a  whole)  are  positively  established,  by  a  uniquely  exhaustive 
system  of  tests  and  re-tests  at  the  factory. 

Type  XV — The  Standard  Runabout — $1200 
The  only  two  horizontal-opposed  cylinder  runabout  with 
motor  under  hood,  sliding-gear  ball-bearing  transmission,  and 
three  speeds  and  reverse. 

Winner  of  the  Philad'el-  t  Write  for  The  A  utocar  Book 

p/iia  -  Harrisburg  endur- 

ance  race ,  through  rain  and  S 

mud,  Jan.  1-2 ,  iqoy. 


When,  then,  such  a  manufacturer  spends  his  money  to  persuade  you 
to  try  his  goods,  is  it  quite  fair  to  let  a  dealer  when  you  ask  for  them 
substitute  others  ? 


If  you  agree  with  us,  get  what  you  ask  for 
every  reason  to  believe  has  exceptional  merit. 


Your  dealer  will  gladly  supply  you  if  you  insist, 


(iowjawy,  17th  Street,  ARDMORE,  PA. 

Member:  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


The  New  York  Legislature’s  investigation  of 
insurance  ended  months  ago.  Many  reforms 
and  economies  have  since  been  adopted  by  the 
new  management  of  the  Mutual  Life,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  its  constitution.  The  election  for  trus¬ 
tees  is  over,  and  the  Company  itself  is  going 
right  on,  and  going  on  right. 


The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  h 

Jw 


with  malice  toward  none,  with  security  for  all,  invites 
the  investigation  of  its  resources  and  of  its  policies  by 
all  those  who  wish  to  secure  for  those  dependent  upon 
them  absolute  protection  at  the  lowest  cost.  The 
Mutual  Life  is  to-day  better  than  ever. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW 

k  For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  A 
ilk  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to  Jm 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Jm 

Company  of  New  York  jf/ 

n.  y.  umF 


riat  1907  Lanuaulet 


LEADS  IN  IMPORTATIONS 


According  to  the  Official  Records  at  the  Custom 
House,  more  new  “FIAT”  automobiles  have  been 
imported  into  this  country  during  1906  than  any 
other  made. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  only  two  “FIAT” 
machines  in  this  country. 

Today  it  leads. 

This  remarkable  r ’.lowing  has  been  made  possible 


by  its  wonderfully  consistent  record  in  all  speed 
and  endurance  contests,  its  unequalled  mechanical 
excellence,  its  absolute  reliability,  and  the  fact  that 
behind  every  FIAT”  car,  behind  every  statement 
and  behind  every  guarantee  has  been  The  HOL- 
TAN  Company,  whose  high  reputation  and  standing 
are  generally  recognized. 

FIAT’  Cars  appeal  to  those  who  want  the  best. 


BROADWAY  AND  56TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

lN  IMPORTERS  Licensed  Importers  Under  Selden  Patent 

OSDICK  CO.,  Boston  DALLEY  &  BARROWS,  Philadelphia 

F.  G  MINER,  San  Francisco 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5%  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD,  HOWEVER,  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1907 


TYPEWRITERS 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


SAVE  §50  ON  A  TYPEWRITER.  Our  Big  Annual 
Clearance  Sale  now  in  progress — astounding  bargains  in 
Slightly-used  Typewriters— been  operated  just  enough  to 
put  them  in  perfect  running  order.  Better  than  new. 
Shipped  on  approval  for  examination  and  test.  Judge  the 
quality  for  yourself.  450  brand  new  Visible  Sholes  Ma¬ 
chines,  built  to  sell  for  $95 — only  $45  each.  Remingtons, 
$20  to  $?5.  Smith-Premiers,  $25  to  $75.  Caligraphs,  $10 
to  $30.  We  rent  all  makes  $3.00  per  month  and  up.  Free. 
Send  quick  while  sale  is  on  for  free  Bargain  Catalogue 
and  save  big  money.  Write  today.  Rockwell-Barnes  Co., 
214  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  Remington  No.  2  writing  two 
colors,  Densmore,  Jewett,  Hammond  $15.00  each,  shipped 
subject  to  examination.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  “A,” 
Eagle  Typewriter  Co.,  Suite  3,  237  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REMINGTON  Typewriters  $65,  Model  No.  6,  serial  num¬ 
bers  over  135,000,  guaranteed  good  as  new.  Send  $5;  will 
ship  machine,  balance  payable  upon  examination.  Model 
Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
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MOTOR  CYCLES 
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SPORTINC  COODS 

MERKEL  MOTOR  CYCLE.  Spring  frame,  Spring  fork, 
long  wheel  base  and  positive  grip  control.  Simple  con¬ 
struction  and  highest  efficiency.  Best  money  can  buy. 
Every  part  built  and  guaranteed  by  qs.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  giving  complete  details  and  prices  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Merkel  Motor  Co.,  1112  26th  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AUTOMOBILES 


SU  N  DILI  ES 


“VICTOR”  Automobile,  6  H.P., solid  rubber  tires;  climbs 
heavy  grades,  pulls  through  mud  or  sand.  Strongly  con¬ 
structed.  $450  complete  with  leather  top,  lamps,  horn, 
tools.  “Victor”  Automobile  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD,  the  best  shock  absorber. 
Makes  your  car  immune  from  rough  road  conditions.  Ap¬ 
plicable  and  necessary  on  any  car.  Full  set  ready  to  attach, 
$60.  Dept.  C,  Hartford  Suspension  Co.,  67  Vestry  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  CARS  of  nearly  every  make; 
Foreign  and  American,  $150.  to  $3000.  List  on  request. 
Times  Square  Automobile  Co.,  Largest  Automobile  Dealers 
and  Brokers  in  the  World,  215-217  W.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  “LASCO”  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany,  $35. 
Delivered  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply 
Company,  1233  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  MAKE  METAL  TOOL  AND  BATTERY  BOXES  for 
automobiles.  Also  Galvanized  Garage  Floor  Pans  fitted 
with  casters.  Ask  for  cuts  and  description.  Hayes  Mfg. 
Co.,  466-8  Maybury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PIERCE  ARROW — 1906  Touring  Car,  with  top,  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  never  been  used.  Regular  price,  $4,200,  my 
price,  $3,750.  W.  T.  Bradley,  109  E.  &  B.  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YACHT 5  BOATS 
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CANOES  with  “Old  Town  Canoe”  Name  Plate  are 
light,  strong,  speedy,  graceful,  handsome  in  finish  and 
lines.  Quality  and  correctness  of  models  guaranteed. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Agencies  all  large 
cities.  Old  Town  Canoe  Co.,  75  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Me. 

GASOLINE  Launches.  Our  new  $200  Launch  is  a  world 
beater.  Has  mahogany  decks  and  ample  power.  A  dash¬ 
ing  beaut/,  every  inch  of  which  speaks  of  quality.  Send 
for  circular  C.  Minn.  Boat  &  Power  Co.,  Stillwater,  Minn. 


[SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS" 
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JOIN  WILSON  POST  CARD  CLUB.  Send  25c.  and 
become  a  member  for  3  months;  members  names  published 
in  Wilson  Post  Card  Gazette.  2,000  members  in  Japan, 
Cuba, Panama, Canada  and  U.S.,  exchanging  colored  cards. 
Wilson  Post  Card  Store,  266A  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

POSTAL  CARDS.  25c.  in  stamps  or  money  for  20  high 
grade  cards,  all  different.  Sent  direct  to  you  by  mail  by 
the  manufacturer,  saving  you  the  middleman’s  profit. 
H.  A.  Rost  Print.  &  Pub.  Co.,  213  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  FULL  VALUE  in  cards  and  cat- 
alog  listing  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Dealers  sup¬ 
plied.  Post  Card  Albums.  Our  Easter  Cards  are  the  best. 
National  Post  Card  Co.,  303  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1000  POST  CARDS  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Made  to  order  from 
any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each  as  publisher. 
Workmanship  guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  lOdays. 
Rich  Photo-Process  Co.,  Dept.  A,  28  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 


®  (STAMPS. COINS 
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1  AND  CURIOS 


EVERYONE  COLLECTS  SOMETHING  and  nothing  is 
so  interesting  and  attractive  as  Postage  Stamps.  Send  for 
1907  price  list  and  2  pictorial  stamps  free.  New  England 
Stamp  Co.,  93  Washington  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set 
of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  you.  Address  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


[MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
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GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Stein  ways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,.  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 
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PAY  $10  DOWN  AND  BUY  A  FARM  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Park  Region  of  Minnesota.  Good  soil;  good  water; 
cheap  fuel.  $10  down  and  $10  a  month  for  39  months 
pays  for  40-acre  tract.  $20  down  and  $20  a  month  buys 
80  acres.  No  interest;  no  taxes  until  paid  for.  Write 
for  my  free  booklet  and  map  showing  location  and  giving 
description.  Franklin-Benner  Land  Co.,  527  Bank  of 
Commerce  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  Western  Canada?  This  great 
country  has  opportunities  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
We  are  not  a  selling  agency;  we  want  to  send  you  free  maps, 
booklets,  etc.  Address  Dept.  “  B,”  Western  Canadian 
Information  Bureau,  1214  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE  LANDS.  I  invite  you  to 
join  me  in  buying  1,000  acres.  Actual  net  profits  $1,000 
to  $15,000  per  acre.  Annual  net  earnings  of  20  to  200%  are 
made.  R.  L.  Kimbrough,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

FOR  RENT  IN  MARYLAND.  Large  furnished  man¬ 
sion.  Acetylene.  Excellent  water.  2u8  acre  farm.  All 
buildings.  Possession  at  once.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

51  LOTS,  AT  $25  EACH,  located  near  Edgartown.  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard,  taken  on  mortgage.  Lots  originally  sold 
for  $600  each.  Ocean  view,  high  land,  absolute  title. 
Carlson  &  Porter,  701  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  bound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  W e  put  small  investor’s  money  with 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  Write  us  at  once. 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

6  CALIFORNIA  FARM  BOOKLETS  FREE.  Intensely 
interesting.  All  about  the  enormous  profits.  $70  per  acre 
on  sugar  beets,  $150  on  grapes.  Dairying  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  are  extremely  profitable.  Grain  and  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  pay  $80  to  $200.  Get  the  absolute,  vital  facts  and 
figure  out  how  to  secure  an  independent  income  and  de¬ 
lightful  home  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  comfort,  at  small 
cost.  California  Farmland  Company,  84  Grosse  Building, 
Los  \ngeles,  Cal.  • 


AUTHORS.  Have  you  a  MS.  worthy  of  a  cloth  bind¬ 
ing?  Write  us.  To  publishers,  emergency  orders  for 
book  work  promptly  executed.  Mayhew  Pub.  Co.,  100 
Ruggles  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


-foy POULTRY 
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THE  RELIABLE’S  RECORD  IS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Why  take  chances  with  un¬ 
known  machines  when  the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  of 
which  you  can  be  sure?  “Silver  Jubilee”  Catalog  sent 
free.  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-116, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

^  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  COMBINED  With  it 

2  quarts  of  oil  hatches  and  raises  50  chicks.  Price  $7.50. 
Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  701,  Elmira,  New  York. 


FANCY  PHEASANTS,  all  varieties.  Ornamental  water 
fowl:  Flamingoes,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks. 
Live  Game,  Game  Birds,  etc.  Write  for  price  list.  Wenz& 
Mackensen,Yardley,  Pa.;  Agts for  Jul.Mohr,Jr.,  Germany. 


iOF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


RELIANCE  Wrappers,  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  Wash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  POTTED  PLANTS  AND  GARDEN  FLOWERS: 
ACME  FLOWER  FOOD.  Clean,  odorless,  and  a  truly 
wonderful  grower.  Great  for  plants  under  glass.  A  trial 
will  convince  you.  Trial  box  15c.,  box  three  times  as 
large  30c.,  postpaid.  Big  thing  for  agents.  Acme  Specialty 
Company,  Department  J,  Erie,  Pa. 


SONG  POEMS  and  musical  manuscript  arranged. 
Music  composed.  Publication  secured.  Cash  or  royalty 
if  available.  Wainwright  Music  Co.,  78-74  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CONFECTIONS 
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ALEXANDER’S  SCRAPPLE  What  is  it?  For  50 
years  Philadelphia’s  favorite  breakfast  dish.  Fried  to  a 
crisp  brown  it  s  the  most  delicious  meat  combination  you 
ever  tasted.  Made  on  the  farm  from  farm-grown  prod¬ 
ucts.  Trial  order  of  five  pounds  for  $1.00,  express  paid 
east  of  Denver.  Or,  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  it 
before  ordering,  write  for  “Scrapple”  booklet.  E.  W. 
Alexander,  22  South  Third  Street,  Oxford,  Pa. 


LADIES.  Catalog  explains  how  we  teach  hair-dressing, 
manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  electrolysis. 
Write  branches.  Moler  System  of  Colleges,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Denver. 

SALESMAN,  $3,000;  Office  Manager,  $1,300;  Draftsman, 
$1,200;  Teacher,  $1,300;  Circulation  Manager,  $1,800; — 
other  positions  now  open  for  high  grade  men.  Hap- 
goods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WILL  YOU  LOAN,  at  5,  6  and  7%,  $5,000  and  up,  for 
1  to  5  years,  to  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  Am.  Telephone  and  other  greatest  American  Cor¬ 
porations,  on  their  secured  notes  ?  Better  than  mortgages. 
Instantly  convertible  into  cash.  Banks  loan  on  them. 
Booklet  “C.”  Wyckoff  &  Company,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  GILT  EDGED  INVESTMENTS  in  St. 
Louis  down-town  Real  Estate,  paying  from  8  to  15  per  cent, 
annually,  doubling  in  2  to  5  years,  by  combining  your  in¬ 
vestment  of  $25  to  $10,000  with  hundreds  of  others.  Safety 
guaranteed  by  strong  Trust  Co.  Vrooman  Associates 
Realty  Co.,  capital  $250,000,  Century  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  For  full  information  send  for  Booklet  F. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  offer  the  highest  type  of  conserva¬ 
tive  investment.  Better  rate  of  interest.  Investor  abso¬ 
lutely  controls  each  security.  Free  from  manipulation 
and  speculation.  Write  to  M.  H.  Collins,  Kingfisher,  Okla. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  given  at  home.  Com¬ 
mercial  French,  German,  Spanish.  Native  instructors. 
Also  Civil  Service  instruction  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Send  for  free  information.  Massachusetts  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools,  195  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping.  Price  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Adolph  Hirsch,  Accountant,  640  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS 
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^OPPORTUNITIES 


LIFE  INSURANCE  MEN  and  others,  why  not  supple¬ 
ment  your  income  by  selling  the  “Square  Deal”  Disability 
Policy,  covering  every  accident  and  every  illness  in  full;  n-> 
casualty  insurance  education  is  necessary.  Responsible 
representatives  wanted  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Liberal  terms.  The  Philadelphia 
Casualty  Co.  $300,000  Capital.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  !  Many  make  $2,000  a 
year.  You  have  the  same  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order 
Business  at  home.  We  tell  you  how.  Money  coming 
in  daily.  Very  good  profits.  Everything  furnished. 
Write  at  once  for  our  “Starter”  and  free  particulars. 
C.  W.  Krueger  Co.,  155  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MANUFACTURER’S  OFFER.  $50  to  $150  per  week  and 
upwards  positive.  Representatives  wanted  everywhere  to 
operate  salesparlors  for  the  best,  most  rapid-selling  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Dress  Shoe  known.  Reply  quick.  Kushion 
Komfort  Shoe  Co.,  Lincoln,  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOKBINDING  AT  HOME.  Profitable  occupation 
for  men  or  women.  Lessons,  tools  and  materials  at  cost. 
Circular  giving  details  and  directions  how  to  start  a 
business.  Sumner  Manufacturing  Company,  40  West 
28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS— MAIL  ORDER  PEOPLE.  New  catalogue 
eight  hundred  specialties  furnished  with  your  imprint 
thereon.  Orders  filled  direct.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Secret  to  Mail  Order  Success.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE.  The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School”  in  existence.  Trial  Sub.  10c.  Sample 
copy  free.  Western  Monthly, 827  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo. 

THEY  WORK  while  you  sleep.  Talking  Scales.  “They 
Speak  Your  Weight.”  The  invention  of  the  Century.  For¬ 
tunes  made  operating  automatic  weighing  machines. 
Write.  U.  V.  Machine  Co.,  629  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PROMINENT  NEW  YORK  BANKING  FIRM  desires 
the  services  of  first  class  salesmen  in  every  community  to 
handle  high  grade  stocks  and  bonds  on  commission.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  the  right  men.  A.  L.  Wisner  & 
Co.,  80  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 


DAHLIA  ROOTS.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Field 
grown  and  sturdy.  Prices  to  move  small  surplus,  real  bar¬ 
gain  to  the  initiated.  Kriemhilde,  $2.50  dz.  A.  D.  Lavoni, 
fancy, $1 .50  dz.  Mrs.  Winters, $2.50  dz.  Yellow  Queen,  $1.00 
dz.  Cash  with  order.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.  (Garden 
Dept.)  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,Mfrs.  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts. 

PLANTS,  SEEDS,  BULBS.  Best  stock  in  America. 
We  grow  more  roses  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue.  It’s  free.  Good 
&  Reese  Co.,  Box  28,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Three  Million  people  are  regularly  reading  this  page.  Advertising  Rate;  $2.50 
per  line,  less  5^  for  cash  with  order.  In  writing  copy  count  eight  words  to  the  line, 
leaving  most  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  address.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve. 


COLLIER’S 


The  National  Classified  Medium 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


$20  A  WEEK— EXPENSES  ADVANCED.  Man  or 
woman  wanted  by  manufacturer  to  travel  and  appoint 
agents  for  household  necessities.  Special  offer  for  home 
work  and  part  time.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Franklin,  229  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SILK  Embroidered  Shirtwaist  and  Dress  Patterns,  Silk 
Shawls,  Scarfs.  Biggest  sellers  this  season.  You  can 
make  50  dollars  per  week  with  our  line.  Write  for  price 
list.  A.  Schwartz,  801  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

LADY  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  high  grade  em¬ 
broideries  and  shirt  waists.  Original  selling  plans,  free 
samples;  liberal  terms.  Splendid  opportunity.  Address 
Young  &  Young  Embroidery  Co.,  Box  5,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

I  WANT  A  REPRESENTATIVE  in  every  large  ci'y  and 
town  to  handle  an  article  that  is  needed  by  men,  women 
and  children.  Exclusive  territory.  Large  field  among 
dealers.  F.  W.  Hunt,  393  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds  :  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  foqd  wasted.  Sample  free. 
Write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  A  MONTH  and  expenses. 
No  experience  needed.  Position  permanent.  Self-seller. 
Address  The  Pease  Manufacturing  Company,  Station  521, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc.  30  days’  credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS.  Don’t  waste  time  on  cheap  novelties.  We 
give  permanent  work  selling  Mound  City  Dishwashers — a 
wonderful  machine — saves  time  and  labor.  Some  make 
$10  a  day,  so  can  you.  A  woman  will  borrow  money  to 
buy  it  to  save  her  hands.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mound  City  Dishwasher  Co.,  3031  Olive  Str.,  St.Louis. 


BOOKS  PERIODICALS) 
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DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  12  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  200  miniature  reproductions  (some 
in  color)  of  the  work  of  artists- like  Gibson,  Remington, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  Frost.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414 
West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


$1.50  BOOKS  60c.  Postpaid.  New  fiction  by  strongest 
writers.  Man  Between,  Lady  EVelyn,  Doc  Gordon,  House 
of  Defence,  Rezanov,  Daniel  Sweetland,  The  Chief  Legatee, 
Kate  Meredith.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  To 
Invent,  with  valuable  list  of  inventions  wanted,  sent  free. 
$1,000,000  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress; 
sample  free.  Evans,  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED.  Purchaser  Canadian  rights  (just  issued)  of 
“Rapid”  Turbine  Tube  Cleaner.  Adopted  U.  S.  Navy. 
Guaranteed  superior  to  any.  Free  trial  machine  for  tests. 
Andrews  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 


WE  HAVE  UNSURPASSED  FACILITIES  for  selling 
Foreign  Patents.  Thirty  years’  experience.  We  sell  ex¬ 
clusively  Foreign  Patents.  Write  for  our  terms.  Patent 
Promotion  Co.,  1034  Real  Estate  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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RCE 
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l-M  ... 

— YM 

REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regarding  reduced 
rates  and  through  cars  for  household  effects.  Trans¬ 
continental  Freight  Co.,  217  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


FOUR  PER  CENT  on  savings.  This  bank  is  backed  by 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  sound,  conservative  bank. 
A  good  bank  for  your  savings  account.  W rite  for  the  book. 
The  Union  Savings  Bank,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbuigh.  Pa. 

BANK  BY  MAIL.  We  pay  4%  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  on  every  dollar  deposited.  Send  for  Book¬ 
let  “A,”  giving  full  details.  Capital  and  surplus — 
$2,500,000.  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIAMONDS — CASH  OR  TERMS.  Lowest  prices  in 
America.  Goods  sent  on  approval  for  consideration  or 
comparison.  No  C.  O.  D.  business — everything  direct, 
confidential  and  business-like.  If  you  prefer  to  distribute 
the  expenditure  for  a  diamond  over  a  series  of  months, 
you  can  do  it  on  your  plain  promise  to  pay.  Our  advt.  in 
Collier’s  is  evidence  of  our  reliability — plenty  more  if  you 
want  it.  We  have  fine  goods,  low  prices  and  convenient 
terms  for  reliable  persons.  Let  us  write  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  a  plain  envelope.  Jones  &  Dreyer,  269  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Fine  Watches,  too. 


ARCH  IT  ECTS 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 

BUY  YTOUR  ROOF  PAINT  NOW,  and  save  your  roof. 
Buy  direct  from  factory,  and  save  your  money.  A  perfect 
preservative  for  shingles,  felt,  paper,  1  in  and  iron.  In  ten- 
gallon  cans,  65c.  per  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  Hardin- 
Hatton  Co.,  Fort  W’ayne,  Ind. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Times  That  Try 
Men’s  Watches 

Our  hustle  and 
hurry,  the  jolting 
of  cars,  cabs  and 
trains — the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature 
when  traveling — 
noneof  these  stren¬ 
uous  features  of 
modern  life 
affect  the 
adjustment 
of  a 


N‘ 


Time 
for 

a  Lifetime 

[0  Rockford  Watch 
gets  a  hair  spring 
until  it  can  run  without  one. 

That  means  accurate  time 
for  a  lifetime  because  —  after 
thus  proving  that  the  parts  are 
perfect  and  accurately  fitted  — 
the  adjustment  of  the  hair 
spring  and  balance  wheel  have 
only  to  counteract  such  “out¬ 
side”  influences  as  change  of 
temperature  and  position. 

Further  information  from 
your  watchmaker  or 
ROCKFORD  WATCH  CO. 

Rockford,  III. 


Write  Me 
i*'  A  Postal 

for  a  Price 

Say — Quote  me  prices  on  your  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  That’s  all  you  need 
to  do.  I  will  send  you  free  my  big  1907 
,  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book.  It  is 
bigger  and  better  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  contains  photo¬ 
graphs  of  over  125  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  —  also  photographs  of  a 
full  line  high-grade  Harness.  I  will 
quote  you  direct  prices  from  my  fac¬ 
tory  which  will  save  you  from  30%  to 
50%  on  High-Grade  Split  Hickory 
Buggies. 

I  Sell  Direct  to  You  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
This  is  my  1907  Split  Hickory  Rubber  Tired  Runabout. 
Has  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other  Runabout 
on  the  market — 40%  more.  All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
are  made  to  order,  giving  you  choice  of  finish  and 
other  options.  Write  me  a  postal 
today.  Now,  while  you 
think  about  it. 

Address  me  personally. 

H.  C.  PHELPS 
Pres.  The 
Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station  274 
Cincinnati,  O. 


CENT 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  write  postal  for  our  big 
Free  Bicycle  catalog  show- 
II  ing  all  models  at  lowest  prices. 

JilL  nn  NOT  RI1V  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 

UKf  1WI  UUI  tires  untU  you  ,fcJrn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  approval 
without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  freight,  allow 
10  Days  Free  Trial — All  our  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  propositions  with  catalogues  ai.d  much  valu¬ 
able  information  sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking. 
WE  W  ILL  CON  VINCE  you  that  we  sell  a  better 
bicycle  for  less  money  than  any  other  house. 
Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  If  you  want  to 
Make  .Honey  or  Earn  a  Bicycle  write  for  our 
Special  Offer. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheels  and  all  sun¬ 
dries  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  Not  Walt,  but  write  us 
a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  P-64,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

$1.00  each  will  be  paid  for  three 
copies  of  Collier’s  Weekly  for  each 
of  the  following  dates :  March  26, 
1898 ;  August  20,  1898  ;  February  28, 
1903;  April  25,  1903.  Address 
W.  P„  COLLIER'S,  416  W.  13th  St.,New  York 


tSSHT  AUCTIONEERING  ora?ory 

227  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.,  all  branches.  Snecal  instructors. 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES,  Pres. 


Collier’s 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


r  . 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  190  7 


THE  MARCH  WIND.  Cover  Design  .  .  Drawn  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Full-Page  in  Color  by  Maxfield  Parrish 

VII.— The  City  of  Brass 

EDITORIALS . 

THE  RAILROAD  .....  Cartoon  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

THE  SUFFRAGETTES.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .  .  Ida  Husted  Harper 

SOME  SMALLER  “JUNGLES.”  Illustrated  with  Photographs  .... 
RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  OF  FEBRUARY.  Photographs  .... 
STARVING  CHINESE  CLAMORING  FOR  FOOD  IN  SUCHIEN.  Photograph 
THE  MEDDLERS.  Story.  Illustrated  by  Jay  Hambidge.  .  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier 

CHICAGO’S  POSSIBLE  NIAGARA . 

THE  JAMESTOWN  TERCENTENNIAL.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  . 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  DOING  .  Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  F.  T.  Richards 
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P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Publishers,  New  York,  416-424  West  Thirteenth  Street;  London, 
10  Norfolk  Street.  Strand,  W.  C..  and  the  international  News  Company,  5  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  72-74  Bay  Street.  Copyright  1907  by 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. — Change  of  Address — Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change 
of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new-  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on 
their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  change 
can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


This  “Self  W orking”  Washer 

Absolutely  Works  Itself.  p<v  Us  f°T  * 

It  Keeps  Servants  Contented  and  JPjL^  whlle  '/  Sa“es 

tor  You 


Saves  Wash  -  Woman ’s 

IF  Wash  Day  is  a  horror 

—if  washwomen  are  hard  to  get 
— and  a  nuisance  when  you  get  them 
—if  your  servants  won’t  do  the 
washing 

—nor  have  a  washwoman  ’round 
—and  laundries  ruin  all  your 
clothes 

—still  do  not  be  discouraged,  for 
there  is  yet  a  way  of  escape. 

The  “1900  Self  -Working 
Washer”  works  Itself  and  nays 
for  Itself.  J 

Water  pressure,  or  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  current,  will  do  a  big 
week’s  wash  with  this  washer, 
at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  4  cents  for 
the  work. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  turn  the 
water  faucet  or  the  electric  key. 

The  washer  starts  working  at 
once  and  does  every  bit  of  the 
hard  work. 

You  don’t  have  to  tend  this 
washer. 

It  doesn’t  need  anything  but 
mere  watching. 

It  works  itself. 

When  a  tubful  of  clothes  is 
washed,  a  twist  of  your  fingers  switches  the  power 
to  the  wringer,  and  your  clothes  are  wrung  out  with¬ 
out  anyone  touching  a  wringer  crank. 

All  the  work  there  is  for  you  is  turning  a  water 
faucet,  an  electric  key,  or  a  wringer  switch,  to  turn 
the  power  on,  or  off,  or  switch  it  to  the  wringer. 
Only  u  twist  of  your  fingers. 

The  power  does  all  the  rest. 

The  “Self -Working  Washer”  is  as  great  an  inno¬ 
vation  to  washing  as  automobiles  are  to  locomo¬ 
tion-making  mechanical  power  do  the  work  human 
or  animal  force  had  to  do  before. 

And  this  “1900  Self -Working  Washer”  won’t  wear 
out  your  clothes,  nor  tear  them,  rip  seams,  nor 
break  nor  tear  off  buttons. 

“Tub  rips”  and  “wash  tears”  are  unknown  with 
the  “1900  Self -Working  Washer.’’ 

Anything— from  carpets  to  daintiest  laces— can  be 
washed  spotlessly  clean — not  a  thread  broken,  with 
the  “1900  Self -Working  Washer.” 

This  is  the  only  practical  self-working  washer  ever 
invented. 

And  It  will  save  you  Its  cost  many  times  over. 
Your  table  and  bed  linen,  undergarments  and 
other  washables  will  last  twice  as  long  wlien  washed 
this  wuy. 


30  Days 9  FREE  Trial 


Don’t  believe  this.  Prove  it. 

And — et  our  expense. 

We  will  let  you  test  a  “1900  Self- Working  Washer” 
a  full  month,  entirely  at  our  risk. 

\\  ©  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party  and  pre¬ 
pay  the  freight.  Send  us  no  money  unless  you  decide, 
after  using  it.  to  keep  it. 

Use  it  a  month.  Do  four  big  washings  with  it. 

And,  then— if  it  isn’t  all  we  claim— if  you  don’t  find 
you  can  t  afford  to  be  without  it— shin  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Pay  nothing.  The  trial  Is  FREE. 

If  you  keep  it.  as  you  will  surely  want  to,  when  you 
see  for  yourself  what  it  will  do— it  will  save  its  own 
cost— and  you  can  pay  us.  if  you  wish,  out  of  what  it 
saves  for  you.  Pay  us  part  each  week — or  each  month 
—until  the  washer  is  paid  for. 

Ask  today  for  our  big  new  Self-Working  Washer 
Rook.  We  send  It  postpaid  by  return  mull  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  request,  and  It  tells  how  a  “1  900  Self- 
^  orking  Washer”  saves  you  money  and  helps  your 
household  affulrs  run  smoothly. 

Write  us  at  once.  Address— 1900  Washer  Go., 

.  3038  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Or  if  you  live 
in  Canada,  write  my  Canadiun  Branch,  355  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

Correspondence  Courses  in  over  30  sub¬ 
jects  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  Ministers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  and 
students  desiring  to  finish  either  a  High 
School  or  College  course.  One-half  thework 
tor  a  Bachelor  degree  may  thus  be  done. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Box  A,  Chioago,  Ill. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 

Scientific  American 

MTJNN  Sc  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  a  chauffeur 
“woke  ’em  up”  on 
automobile  prices 

A  few  of  his  profession  were  oiling  their  cars  as 
he  glided  through  the  garage  doorway. 

“Hello,  Nick!  1  didn’t  hear  you  cornin’.” 

“That  so?  Well,  you  should  have  seen  me  goin’ 
yesterday. 

“You  remember  when  I  ‘called’  those  fellows 
about  sayin’  they  could  skin  this  $2000  Mitchell  on 
the  road  with  their  §5000  wagons?  Well,  we  went 
out,  and  you  should  have  seen  us— me  and  the 
Mitchell  ate  ’em  all  up — on  the  straightaways — on 
the  hills — through  sand  and  mud — over  smooth 
parts,  and  rough  parts — just  ate  ’em  up. 

“When  we’d  gone  about  a  mile  that  big  car  of 
Dorsen’s  was  roarin’  like  a  threshin’  machine- 
barkin’  at  my  heeis  like  a  big  dog— hut  she  wasn’t 
bitin’  anything  but  my  dust.  And  ‘Bilh  Williams,’ 
he  stuck  pretty  close  till  we  got  to  Old  South  Hill; 
I  left  him  there,  for  his  big  50-horse-power  foreigner 
bucked  on  the  climb — she  used  50-broncho-power 
for  the  buckin’.  Gee!  I  had  to  laugh. 

“There  was  five  others  started  out  to  ‘show  me’ 
that  their  cars  were  $3000  better  than  the  boss’s 
$2000  Mitchell,  but  I  can’t  see  it,  for  when  1  run  in 
here  at  9  o’clock  la9t  night  I  was  just  one  hour 
ahead  of  the  nearest  man. 

“We’d  traveled  300  miles  and  run  up  against  every 
test  you  can  put  a  car  to,  and  my  motor  was  runnin’ 
just  as  quiet  when  I  finished  as  it  is  now.  I  tell  you 
the  Mitchell  people  have  got  ’em  all  skinned  on 
smoothing  out  cylinders.  These  pistons  are  purty 
near  air-tight  but  they  work  as  free  as  your  arm. 

“I  guess  those  fellows  must  have  told  their  bosses 
how  the  Mitchell  beat  their  cars.  I  was  over  to  see 
the  Mitchell  agent  this  mornin’  about  gettin’  a  top 
for  cold  weather.  He  said  three  of  those  owners 
called  him  up  and  wants  demonstrations.  Say,  but 
that  fellow’s  doing  a  business — seems  like  lots  of 
people  are  gettin’ woke  up  on  this  question  of  prices 
— they’re  just  findin’  out  what  me  and  my  boss  have 
known  for  a  year. 

“Yes,  sir,  if  anyone  who  is  in  doubt  about  the  car 
he  wants  will  make  a  50  or  500  mile  test  in  a  Mitchell 
like  my  boss  did  in  this  very  car  before  he  bought 
it,  he’ll  be  satisfied  that  the  $20C0  Mitchell  is  the 
car  for  him.  It  will  show  him  there  ain’t  any  use 
in  paying  $5000  for  a  car.  There  ain’t  a  car  in  the 
country  can  ‘show  me’  anything  this  Mitchell  hasn’t 
got.  I’m  a  professional  chauffeur;  I’ve  driven  ’em 
all  and  I  know. 

“Any  Mitchell  agent  will  take  a  man  out  if  he’s 
interested.  If  he  don’t  know  who  the  agent  is  he 
can  write  the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co.,  146  Mitchell 
St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  they’ll  tell  him — and  they’ll 
send  him  an  art  catalogue  for  10c. 

“Well,  the  boss  is  waitin’  for  me.  So  long.” 

Member  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers* 
Association 


CREDIT  GIVEN 
Co  EVERYBODY 


America’s  great  original  housefurnishing  concern  will 
ship  goods  any  place  in  the  United  States,  giving  credit  on  terms 
of  paying  a  little  now 
and  then  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  We  save  you 
money  on  housetur- 
nishings,  which  in¬ 
clude  Furniture, 

Stoves,  Carpets, 

Rugs,  Sewing  and 
WashingMachines, 

Crockery,  Silver¬ 
ware, 


finish,  fabricord  Spanish  leather  seat  and  back 
upholstered,  with  heavy  brass  head  buttons. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  rn 

Order  chair  No.  549.  Price  -  -  -  -  «p  /  __ 

Pay  $1.00  Cash,  75c.  Monthly  ® 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  FREE  for  the  asking.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  the  only  catalogue  published  showing  the  exact 
reproduction  of  goods  direct  from  the  articles.  It  also  includes 
reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  colors. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  NOW— IT’S  FREE 
STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  1053  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our 

Big 

Baby 

Car¬ 


riage 
Cata¬ 
logue 
is  the 
best 
pub¬ 
lished 
—it’s 
Free. 
Write 
for 

it  now. 


Nothing  like  a  Pony  Trap  for  Children! 

More  solid  fun,  more  to  make  boys  and  girls  sturdy  and 
self-reliant  in  a  Pony  Trap  than  anything  you  can  get. 

Ea^le  Pony  Vehicles  have  all  the  style  and  “correct¬ 
ness’  of  the  finest  full  sized  traps.  It  is  their  material 
and  workmanship  that  make  them  give  such  service. 
Moderate  in  prices.  Our  Catalogue  shows  45  styles 
of  pony  vehicles  and  harness  j  write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  EAGLE  CARRIAGE  CO..  1303  Court  Street,  Cincinnati. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E  Coleman,  Patent 
Attorney.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
A.lvice  free.  Terms  low.  Highest  ref. 
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prwhich 
fence  is  best? 


Everyone  knows  that  wire  fence  is  the  best  an 
have  always  been  the  largest  builders  of  wire  fence.  \ 
fence  than  all  other  fence  manufacturers  put  together, 
we  are  constantly  making  in 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


and  brain  work-in  reality  only  cost  us  one-half  as  decreasing  its  cost  to  you  per  rod 

much  per  rod  of  fence  as  they  would  cost  any  other  NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  Combin 

fence  manufacturer.  That’s  why  we  have  been  able  jn  the  corner,  with  our  compliments,  as 

to  make  and  keep  AMERICAN  Fence  the  Standard  of  AMERICAN  Fence.  We  register  your 

of  the  World.  That’s  why  we  have  been  able  to  make  our  books,  and  return  keys  without  cost,  if 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Jr  Drop 
in  e  a 
.^jjr  postal — 

niff lllllfrr i  mi te"  me  h°'v 
tJP  Jjfci y  much  fence  you 
need  this  year.  I 
will  write  \ou  pet- 
^r  sunnily  about  Ameri¬ 
can  Fence  and  send  you 
this  registered  combination 
•y-ring,  screw-driver  aud 


The  new  utility  car,  Model  21,  has  been  positively  proven 
the  most  convenient,  simple  and  serviceable  car  ever  built. 

The  unit  power  plant  in  this  car  stands  far  beyond  all  others 
in  compactness,  accessibility  and  efficiency. 

These  are  not  mere  generalities  but  positive  points  of 
superiority,  and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  every  claim  by  actual 
demonstration. 

See  our  nearest  representative  or  write  for  our  catalog.  It 
contains  valuable  information  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches: 

Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 


The  Car  of  Steady  Service 


Yellowstone  Park 


EN  ROUTE 

to  Puget  Sound,  the  Columbia  River  Region,  or  Alaska  on  your 
Summer  trip.  Bracing  atmosphere;  delightful  Summer  climate;  splen* 
did  mountain  scenery;  marvelous  natural  wonders;  fine  hotels;  Wild 

animal  life. 


Inquire  about  low  Summer  rales  westward  and  Alaska  Excursions. 

Send  for  ‘Wonderland  1906"  and  "Eastward  through  the 
Storied  Northwest"  —  each  six  cents. 

GO  VIA  GARDINER  GATEWAY  TO  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Fast  Transcontinental  Service  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 

k  For  booklets  and  full  information  write  a 

^  A  M  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.  A 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^ 


v  25 

i  \  "  • 
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SEASON,  JUNE  10— SEPT.  15,  1907. 


,  We  guarantee  our  boats  and  marine  motors 

V/VII*  vlUftrflLntCC  •  jn  every  particular  exactly  as  represented  and 
described,  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  upon  their 
return  if  not  found  to  be  Just  as  represented.  The  above  guar¬ 
antee  does  not  ap  ply  to  repairs  or  replacements  made  necessary 
by  abuse  or  neglect. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY 


oucn  Ul  l/CI  V  1VM  ucurio  uui  to  Iitv  inw  Utno  vjuui  uiitcv 

Before  you  buy  Any  boat,  built  by  Any  manufacturer,  selling  at  Any  price,  ask: 

First— Is  v  our  hull  guaranteed  not  to  puncture,  and  will  you  pay  for  repairs  if  it  does? 

Second— Is  your  hull  guaranteed  against  leaking,  water-logging,  and  open¬ 
ing  seams  ? 

Third — is  your  hull  equipped  with  air-chambers  and  guaranteed  not  to  sink? 

Fourth — Will  you  guarantee  Absolutely  the  speed  of  your  various  boats,  and  will 
you  take  them  back  and  refund  the  purchase  price  if  they  do  not  make  the  speed 
guaranteed  ? 

Fifth— Is  your  engine  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects  in  workmanship  and 
material,  commercially  accurate,  perfect  running,  and  will  you,  in  case  of  my 
inability  to  run  my  engine,  send  a  man  to  start  it  for  me? 

Mullins 

Pressed  Steel  Boats 

Are  Sold  Under  the  Above  Absolute  Guarantee 

They  are  built  of  smooth  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air-chambers  in  each  end  like 
a  life-boat.  The  smooth,  steel  hull  has  handsome  lines,  and  glides  through  the 
water  with  the  least  possible  resistance — they  are  faster,  more  durable  and  safer— 
they  don’t  crack,  leak,  dry  out  or  sink,  and  are  elegant  in  design  and  finish. 

1  he  Mullins  Steel  Motor  Boats  have  revolutionized  motor  boat  building,  and  are 
superior  in  every  way  to  wooden  motor  boats.  They  are  equipped  with  Mullins 
Reversible  Engines,  so  simple  in  construction  and  so  dependable  that  a  boy  can 
run  them,  and  the  Mullins  Improved  Underwater  Exhaust,  which  makes  them  ab¬ 
solutely  noiseless. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Motor  Boats — Row  Boats — Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

The  W.  H.  Mullins  Company,  119  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio^ 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  R L E A S E  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


D' 


PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTOR” 


designates 


about 

East, 


EPARTMENT 

an  official  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
also  has  a  National  Patriotic  Instructor.  What,  then, 
are  these  gentlemen  supposed  to  teach?  “I,”  said 
Henry  Cray  in  1848,  “have  heard  something  said 
allegiance  to  the  South:  I  know  no  South,  no  North,  no 
no  West,  to  which  I  owe  any  allegiance.”  Happily  an 

American  is  able  to  repeat  Cray’s  speech  in  1907.  The  Depart¬ 

ment  Instructor  in  Patriotism  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  thinks  we  did 
wrong  to  praise  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  has  issued  against  us  a 
pamphlet,  which  has  been  sent  to  post  commanders  all  over 
America.  “Is  Lee  the  kind  of  an  American  citizen  to  hold  up 
as  a  high  example  to  be  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can  youth?”  We  answer:  Yes.  “Is  he  a  model  of 
true  American  patriotism?  That  is  the  test.”  He 
was  a  man,  and  probably  he  made  an  error,  but  he  acted  always 

from  the  noblest  motives,  and  it  ill  becomes  his  country  to  under¬ 

value  him.  Did  it  so,  it  might  go  to  school  to  him  and  learn 

he 


showed  not  only  in  1865,  but 


in 


the  bigness  of  heart  which 
every  year  he  lived.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  been 
doing  recently  a  patriotic  service  which  we  thoroughly  appreciate. 
It  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  task  of  saving  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  birthplace  for  the  nation.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  individual  members,  with  all  their  devotion  to  Lincoln 
and  the  Union  which  he  helped  to  save,  would  be  sorry  to  have 
unfair  judgment  passed  upon  a  brave  and  straight  antagonist. 


“T^HE  COURSE  OF  LEE,”  says  this  pamphet,  “in  some  partic- 
*  ulars,  has  a  tendency  to  remind  one  of  Benedict  Arnold.” 
What  is  the  “patriotic  instruction”  that,  because  an  honest 
man  has  taken  a  side  disapproved  by  history,  classes  him  with 
one  who  bartered  his  country  for  revenge  and  gold  ?  There  are 
school-books  extant,  perhaps  fewer  than  there 
history  were,  which  treat  every  man  who  fought  for  State 
rights  as  if  he  bore  a  felon’s  soul.  They  would 
fill  our  youthful  thinkers  with  the  idea  that  all  upholders  of  the 
King  in  1775  were  merely  devils.  Instead  of  instilling  under¬ 
standing,  they  would  ladle  out  only  cheap  vanity  regarding  1812. 
Is  it  not  time  to  recognize  that  men  at  times  differ  with  honesty 
and  with  equal  nobleness  of  purpose  ? 


T“"HAT  BENEVOLENT  and  lambent  philosopher,  author  of  the 
'  Dooley  contemplations,  once  told  us  that  Gollier’s  lacked 
humanity.  It  was  working,  industriously  enough,  for  this  remedy 
or  the  other,  but  not  with  a  plan  sufficiently  deep  and  clear. 
We  answered,  rather  stupidly,  that  the  day’s  effort,  the  deed  at 
hand,  was  more  useful  than  a  panacea.  What  Mr.  Dunne  had 
in  mind  has  become  plainer  to  us  as  we  have  been  slowly  digest¬ 
ing  (now  several  weeks)  Jane  Addams’s  latest  volume.  It  is  a 
book  of  which  it  takes  many  days  to  appreciate  even  fragmentarily 
a  single  chapter,  so  packed  is  each  with  new  and  reconstructive 
thought.  To  us  it  seems  the  most  comprehending 
insight  talk  yet  given  about  how  to  help  humanity  in 
America  to-day.  As  these  words  are  written, 
Mr.  Harriman’s  activities  are  being  discussed  fully  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  land,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  journalism, 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  most  conspicuous  editorial  position 
at  our  command.  Let  them  wait.  There  are  conditions  more  im¬ 
portant — conditions  which  we  would  fain  do  much  to  meet,  had 
we  the  information,  the  insight,  the  accurate  heart  of  the  woman 
whose  “Newer  Ideals  of  Peace”  is  the  inspiration  of  this  note. 
At  present  we  are  but  advertising  this  volume  to  our  readers. 
In  weeks  and  years  to  come  traces  of  it  will  be  scattered  in  our 
pages,  as  vital  germs  affecting  the  conduct  of  this  sheet. 


WHEN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Salvador  sought  to  bring  home  to  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  war,  our 
thought  was  carried  back  to  the  great  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
Andes,  on  the  border  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
placed  there,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  just  three 
years  ago  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  to  signify  that  in  June 
of  1903  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  all  controversies  be¬ 
tween  these  neighbors  should  be  left  to  arbitration;  by  which 
the  armies  should  be  reduced  to  mere  police 
proportions;  and  by  which  battleships  under  con-  peace 

struction  should  be  stopped  and  the  existing  naval 
armaments  diminished.  With  the  money  saved,  internal  and  coast 
improvements  have  been  made,  good  roads  have  been  constructed, 
former  war  vessels  have  joined  the  merchant  fleet,  an  arsenal  has 
become  a  manual  training  school,  a  breakwater  at  Valparaiso 
has  been  built,  and  the  great  trans-Andean  railway  has  been 
accomplished.  On  the  commemorative  statue  can  be  ce ad  these 
words:  “Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than 
Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 


M' 


UCH  OF  THE  LITERATURE  called  imaginative— much,  in 
other  words,  of  our  verse  and  fiction — is  sent  to  this  office 
by  our  women  friends.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  our  articles 
come  from  them  ?  We  are  a  little  tired  of  the 
disproportionate  attention  which  we  give  to  party 
politics  and  the  various  other  toys  of  grown-up 
males.  Why  do  not  the  intelligent  women  of  the  land  give  as 
much  labor  to  putting  their  wishes  or  observations  into  form 
as  they  do  to  constructing  imaginary  tales  ? 


TO  THE 
LADIES 


T'HE  FUTILE  NUISANCE  of  partizan  methods  misapplied  is 
*  now  being  illustrated  brilliantly  in  the  vasty  village  on  the 
lake.  Mayor  Dunne,  a  product  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
organization,  would  never  have  been  selected  by  the  Goddess 
of  Fitness  as  chief  executive  of  a  mighty  complex.  •  Honest 
and  well-meaning,  he  is  foggy-headed,  vacillating,  and  convinced 
by  the  last  argument  in  his  ear.  Having  repudiated  his  own 
and  Mr.  Fisher’s  most  excellent  traction  ordinances  to  please 
Hearst,  personified  in  Chicago  by  one  Andy  Lawrence,  he 
has  since  come  out  for  a  most  blatantly  wide-open  town  by 
way  of  pleasing  certain  other  elements  of  the  place.  What 
do  the  so-called  Republicans  offer  in  his  stead  ? 

One  Busse,  a  public-service  politician,  beloved  Chicago 
of  gas,  traction,  and  other  investments,  and 
therefore  by  John  P.  Hopkins  and  Roger  Sullivan  Democrats 
as  well  as  by  the  “Federal  Republicans”  who  secured  for  him 
his  post-office  job.  A  sweet  choice  to  offer  to  a  town  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  size.  If  we  were  deputy-Providence,  what  would  happen 
would  be  this:  At  the  referendum  the  traction  ordinances  would 
be  overwhelmingly  approved;  Dunne  would  be  reelected  as  a 
tribute  to  his  honesty  and  a  rebuff  to  the  party-labeled  birds  of 
prey;  and  then  Chicago  would  follow  this  victory  of  sapience 
with  another.  She  would  become  the  first  large  city  to  free 
herself  from  the  idiot  fetters  of  irrelevant  and  enslaving  loyalty 
to  national  tags  when  deciding  city  questions. 

OENATOR  COLBY  WRITES  TO  US,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
^  thus:  “Every  single  one  of  the  men  you  name  deserves  the 
greatest  credit,  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  make  a  mistake 
in  giving  them  all  the  credit  possible.  The  pressure  that  was 
brought  to  bear  was  such  as  to  make  even  the  stoutest  heart 

quake,  and  they  all  stood  up  like  men.  Of  course,  in  this  cate- 
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gory  I  do  not  include  myself,  as  I  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  injure  me  in  any 
way,  and  so  I  can  not  take  any  credit  for  my  position.  This 
would  apply  also  to  Senator  Ackerman  as  well,  as  he  is  well 
off  and  in  a  position  to  be  independent  without  sacrifice.  With 
the  other  men,  however,  it  was  different.  They 
freedom  are  beginning  life,  and  they  realize  the  enormous 
power  the  special  interests  had  to  injure  them  in 
every  possible  way,  but  in  spite  of  that  they  stood  for  what 
their  constituents  demanded.”  It  seems  to  us  that  political  free¬ 
dom  is  actually  advancing.  Senator  La  Follette  has  shown  his 
willingness  to  vote  on  a  party  measure  with  the  Democrats 
when  he  chooses.  The  grip  of  the  organizations  must  and  will 
be  loosened  everywhere. 


NOW  FOR  HARRIMAN.  Agitation  against  railroad  abuses  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  same  difficulties  that  beset  certain  other  efforts 
at  improvement.  The  crank  and  the  demagogue  are  always 
ready  when  any  corporation  is  within  range  of  their  vocabularies. 
When  a  fair-minded  effort  is  made  to  accomplish  some  needed 
improvement,  those  who  seek  gain  from  agitation  always  rush 
vociferously  to  the  foreground.  Criticism  of  the  railroads  illus¬ 
trates  this  situation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  that  business  has  been 
well  conducted.  The  men  who  have  gone  into  it  have  carried 
out  with  ability  a  constructive  task.  Rates  on  the  whole  have 
probably  been  little  if  any  higher  throughout  the 
country  than  they  should  have  been.  There  have 
been,  and  are,  certain  important  and  distinct  evils 
which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  such  remedies  are  made 
harder  by  the  indiscriminate  and  often  self-seeking  barking 
against  the  railroads  as  such.  If  steps  are  ever  taken  by  the 
people  which  shall  seriously  cripple  transportation  and  thereby  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  who  can  claim  a  larger  part  in  that  significant 
event  than  E.  H.  Harriman  ?  Probably  we  shall  find  ways  to 
prevent  such  sleight-of-hand  finance  as  he  executed  on  the  Alton, 
without  striking  at  the  vitals  of  the  railroad  business,  but  if  too 
drastic  an  interference  ever  does  occur,  the  blame  will  be  largely 
visited  on  men  who  think  success  is  the  justification  of  any  steps 
they  choose  to  take. 


TO  OUR 
MUTTONS 


r"THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  when 
1  they  wrote  that  “the  lands  of  the  State  .  .  .  constituting  the 
Forest  Preserve  .  .  .  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands” 
meant  “wild  forest  lands.”  They  did  not  mean  lakes,  or  mill¬ 
ponds.  The  singular  ability  to  discern  abstruse  truth  possessed 
by  Governor  Hughes  enables  him  to  grasp  this  complex  and 
recondite  fact  while  many  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
grope  in  blindness.  The  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  is  a  vast 
sponge,  a  plateau  of  turfy  earth  which  soaks  up,  every  winter, 
some  billions  of  tons  of  snow  and  ice,  and,  in  summer,  allows  it 
to  trickle  down  the  mountain  streams.  These  streams  certain 
thrifty  gentlemen  at  Albany,  with  their  Johnny- 
trees  come-quicks  in  the  Legislature,  would  like  to  dam, 

flooding  a  third  of  the  Forest  Preserve  with  arti¬ 
ficial  lakes  and  selling  the  stored-up  power,  in  the  shape  of 
electricity,  for  twenty  million  dollars  a  year.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  here  is  that  ‘‘wild  forest  lands”  spells  ‘‘wild  forest 
lands”;  the  second,  that  if  a  few  narrow  valleys  can  be  dammed 
up  without  flooding  any  noticeable  amount  of  land,  the  State  of 
New  York  will  do  the  damming,  likewise  the  selling  of  power. 
The  day  is  past  when  the  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by  all  the 
people  are  given  to  any  private  interest  enterprising  enough  to 
lobby  the  thing  through.  Governor  Hughes’s  position  on  this 
point  is  part  of  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of 
common  wealth,  which  spreads  throughout  this  country  from  one 
Portland  to  the  other. 


'T'O  THE  EXECRATION  of  Gifford  Pinchot  over  100,000 
1  words  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  last  session  were 
devoted.  When  Fulton  and  Carter  are  forgot,  even  in  Coos 
County  and  in  Butte,  Pinchot  will  figure  large  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Of  the  kinds  of  courage  possessed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  none  is  more  to  his  credit  than  is  his  willingness  to 
jeopart  his  popularity,  in  the  regions  where  his  friends  are  most 
numerous  and  most  enthusiastic,  by  standing  firmly  behind  Mr. 
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Pinchot’s  policy.  The  protection  of  public  lands  against  quick 
spoliation  is  not  popular  in  the  West.  The  merchant,  the  banker, 
every  business  man,  of  Cheyenne,  of  Missoula,  or  of  Boise  wants 
the  public  lands  settled  quickly.  Upon  rapid  settlement  depends 
increase  of  population,  the  fetish  of  every  Western 
town.  Standi  ng  t  imber  pays  no  taxes,  furnishes  courage 

no  employment,  puts  no  money  in  the  bank,  buys 
no  groceries.  Cutting  means  industry  and  trade.  Push  the  In¬ 
dian  to  the  wall  and  put  a  settler  on  his  land.  A  settler  means 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  merchant  and  the  banker.  To 
resist  such  views  when  they  are  nearly  universal  in  all  the  newer 
States  takes  courage  of  no  small  size. 

SO  MANY  READERS  have  sent  in  shocked  and  indignant  letters 
recently,  asking  our  present  views  in  regard  to  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis’s  article  on  Stanford  White,  published  by  us  after 
the  famous  murder,  that  a  word  is  necessary.  As  Mr.  Davis 
is  in  Europe,  we  can  only  state  our  own  position.  The  dead  can 
not  speak  for  themselves.  When  a  living,  very  fascinating,  and 
very  shrewd  young  woman  is  willing  to  make  any  convenient 
statements  about  a  man  whose  words  can  never  refute  hers, 
judicious  persons  retain  at  least  their  open  minds.  The  yellowest 
newspapers  always  take  the  most  dramatic  and  romantic  view 
of  a  case  like  this,  and  fight  hard  on  that  side, 
whether  the  heroine  be  Nan  Patterson  or  Flor-  justice 
ence  Burns.  From  those  among  our  readers 
whose  views  of  the  Thaw  trial  are  imbibed  from  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Hearst,  we  can  hardly  expect  letters  different  from 
those  which  we  receive.  Mr.  White  had  not  only  great  virtues 
but  great  faults.  Even  Mr.  Davis  wrote  ‘‘the  truth  was  sad 
enough,”  though  we  fear  it  was  sadder  than  Mr.  Davis  thought. 
Just  what  the  truth  was,  perhaps  no  living  person  except  Mrs. 
Thaw  will  ever  know.  The  account  given  of  Mr.  White’s  evil 
side  by  the  principal  witness  in  Mr.  Thaw’s  defense  must  in 
fairness  be  read  in  the  light  of  her  demonstrated  willingness  to 
give  rein  to  her  imagination  when  she  imagined  it  to  be  safe. 

NE  SECTION  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  New  York  ‘‘American”  for 
March  3  consisted  of  twelve  pages.  The  first  page  con¬ 
tained  a  photograph  of  a  painting  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  and  a  large  and  gruesome  picture  of  alleged  similar 
doings  in  Alaska.  The  second  was  mainly  devoted  to  an  illus¬ 
trated  discussion  of  the  question:  ‘‘Is  woman  human  or  animal?” 
The  third  was  occupied  by  a  tale  of  a  “woman  with  a  past” 
and  an  “infatuated  weakling.”  The  fourth  described  a  torture 
chamber.  The  fifth  was  devoted  to  “the  black  spectre  that 
frightens  fashionable  brides  at  the  altar.”  Al¬ 
though  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  supposed  to 
be  given  up  to  science,  there  was  a  chance  for 
a  female  figure  to  hold  up  her  dress  while  walking  through  a 
sewer.  On  the  eighth  was  presented  “the  gruesome  enigma  of 
a  dead  hand.”  On  the  tenth  a  gentleman  explained  “How  I 
fascinated  over  twenty  different  women,”  and  gave  exact  lessons 
in  the  art  of  bigamy.  The  eleventh  combined  fiction  about 
“love,  intrigue,  tragedy,  and  mystery”  with  some  of  the  most 
indecent  and  contemptible  advertisements  known  to  man.  Taken 
altogether,  this  section  of  the  “journal  for  the  home”  gives  an 
idea  of  the  work  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  $7,000,000  are  doing  for 
the  betterment  of  his  kind. 

DURING  PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN’S  term  of  office,  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  invited  the  diplomatic  corps  and  a  number 
of  high  officials  to  join  him  on  a  pleasure  trip  down  the  Potomac 
on  a  Government  vessel.  The  President  was  angry  and  expressed 
his  views  to  another  Cabinet  officer,  who  told  the  offender.  The 
junket  proved  a  success.  At  the  next  Cabinet  meeting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  for  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wise  in  his  generation,  junkets 
drew  from  his  pocket  such  a  statement.  “Who  is 
to  pay  this  bill?”  asked  Mr.  Buchanan.  “I  am,  of  course,” 
replied  the  Secretary;  “if  I  do  not,  who  should?”  “Who  should?’ 
the  President  repeated;  and  there  were  no  more  junkets  in 
Buchanan’s  time.  We  recall  this  anecdote  only  to  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  the  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Panama  are  borne 
by  a  member  of  the  party. 


IDEALS  of 
A  LEADER 


I 


FROLIC 

WOMAN 


GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  the  English  author,  says  that  Woman  has 
more  fun  in  life  than  Man.  The  masculine  should  lay  swords 
and  daggers  carefully  away  under  the  family  sofa  before  begin¬ 
ning  such  discussion.  We  merely  wish  to  ask  a  simple  question: 
Woman,  do  you  have  a  better  time  than  Man  ?  Do  your  capers 
bring  you  more  satisfaction  and  your  frills  more  joy  than  the 
masculine  can  ever  experience  in  a  day  of  buffeting  about  among 
the  financial  dragons  and  political  jabberwocks  ?  While  Socrates 
loitered  among  the  Athenian  clubs,  teaching  the  youth  of  Athens 
how  to  play  the  stock-market,  what  was  Xantippe  doing  ?  Sit¬ 
ting  on  the  side  porch  and  swapping  scandal  with  Mrs.  Pythag¬ 
oras  who  lived  next  door  ?  Midas  spent  his  daylight  hours  in 
forming  a  merger  and  squeezing  the  molten  gold  therefrom.  At 
night  he  came  home  tired,  carrying  under  his  arm  a  set  of 
ledgers  which  it  was  his  task  to  look  over  and  check  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening.  And  how  was  Mrs.  Midas  employing  her  time  ? 
Making  more  money  for  her  husband  ?  Rather  spending  what 
he  made-.  But  this  was  no  light  task.  She  was  obliged  to  rise 
early,  endow  a  hospital  before  breakfast,  cablegraph  to  her 
Tyrian  architects  for  plans  for  a  new  palace,  design  a  horse- 
show  costume,  shop  during  the 
afternoon  and  en- 
tertain  relatives 
till  midnight. 

Mr.  Sims  declares  that  women 
find  joy  in  shopping,  men  none; 
that  women  find  rapture  in 
clothes,  men  merely  comfort. 

Woman  is  continually  dancing 
about  with  her  children,  her 
calls,  her  housekeeping.  Even 
in  her  tears  there  is  joy,  be¬ 
cause  she  knows  that,  when  she 
weeps,  Man  is  helpless.  So, 
ladies,  if  you  are  not  proud 
and  happy,  you  should  be.  Man 
of  yore  went  forth  at  your  be¬ 
hest  and  fought  dragons.  To¬ 
day  he  fights  draymen,  even 
cabmen,  and  when  you  nurse 
his  bruised  eye  he  calls  you 
Angel.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
our  opinion,  from  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  perhaps  from  the 
Epicurean  point  of  view,  an  in¬ 
ferior  production,  but  he  has 

one  pleasure,  Woman,  which  can  in  Nature  never  be  so  fully 
felt  by  you — he  knows  how  surpassing  beautiful  you  are! 


Salaries  paid  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Clergymen 

in  Wisconsin 


District 

Ministers 

Average 

Salary 

Milwaukee 

36 

$866 

Janesville 

29 

848 

Appleton 

43 

723 

Fond  du  Lac 

30 

739 

Oshkosh 

28 

770 

Entire  Wisconsin  Conference 

166 

775 

The  highest  salary  paid  in  the  Conference  is  $1,800.  In 
addition,  most  of  these  clergymen  are  given  a  parsonage,  rent  free, 
valued  at  an  average  of  $  1 00  a  year.  The  average  daily  wage 
of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  clergymen,  counting  300  working 
days  in  the  year,  is  $2.53,  or  less  than  the  pay  of  many  classes 
of  wage-earners  in  Wisconsin. 


hair  flourish  where  one  had  grown  before.  Ointments,  unguents, 
tonics,  irritants  were  alike  useless  to  start  the  underbrush  to 
sprouting  upon  the  prophet’s  deforested  head.  If  Dr.  Delos  L. 
Parker  had  lived  in  those  days  it  would  have  been  different. 
Dr.  Parker  has  written  to  the  “Medical  Record’’ 
and  said:  “Bald  heads  are  reclaimable’’ — right  out,  truth 
just  like  that!  If  you  practise  upper  chest  breath¬ 
ing  your  blood  will  defy  the  bald-headed  bacillus,  and  the  twining 
tendrils  of  youth  will  overhang  the  brow  of  threescore  and  ten. 
The  recipe  is  good.  Breathe  deep.  If  it  does  not  cure  bald 
heads,  it  will  at  least  develop  the  chest. 

T'HE  RAZOR  PLAYS  a  large  part  in  history.  Caesar  in  Dun¬ 
drearies  would  be  only  less  disconcerting  than  Washington 
in  a  stovepipe  hat.  Foreign  visitors  quickly  note  the  growing 
American  tendency  to  shave  clean,  including,  in  some  cases,  the 
back  of  the  neck  so  liberally  that  you  wonder  if  ears  may  not 
yet  go  out  of  fashion.  On  the  banks  of  the  Neva  whiskers  are 
free  and  wind-combed  as  Mr.  Pinchot’s  forest  reserves;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  they  are  as  artificially  arranged  as  the  gardens 

of  Versailles.  British  army  offi¬ 
cers  were  recently  reminded  in 
orders  that  the  mustache  was 
regulation,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  young  lieutenants  could 
grow  one.  Only  elderly  officers,' 
relics  of  the  Crimea,  who  have 
“tear-drops’’  with  the  broad 
part  on  the  point  of  the  chop, 
are  exempt.  The 
German  staff  is  whiskers 
more  practical. 

Only  the  thoughtless  fail  to  see 
the  thrift  of  the  Kaiseresque 
mustache  in  an  army  which  has  a 
pea-soup  ration.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  tragic  also  in  the  picture 
of  a  Prussian  corps  resting  on 
its  arms  the  night  before  a  battle 
with  every  officer’s  lip  in  a 
rubber-banded  “former,’’  lest  on 
the  morrow  they  might  fall  with 
the  points  of  their  soldierly  honor 
at  an  unofficial  angle.  A  Ger¬ 
man  scientist  has  yet  to  compute 
what  proportion  of  the  Russian 
supplies  in  the  late  war  was  lost  in  the  jungle  when  on  the  brink 
of  their  intended  and  useful  destination. 


GEORGIA  WAS  THE  GREATEST  gold-producing  State  in  the 
Union  just  before  the  Forty-niners  spread  the  fame  of  Califor¬ 
nia  throughout  the  world.  Gold  is  still  mined  in  Georgia,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  Alabama,  but  the  average  citizen  never  hears  about 
it.  A  mining  specialist,  writing  in  a  Birmingham  newspaper,  calmly 
remarks  that  Alabama  ore  averages  $8  per  ton,  at  which,  of  course, 
there  is  a  good  profit  in  mining.  The  presence  of  ore,  however, 
is  the  least  important  element  in  exploiting  a  new 
mining  mine,  whether  gold  or  copper.  The  first  essential 

is  the  press  agent.  Acid  warning,  by  the  way,  is 
vouchsafed  to  this  publication  by  a  paper  known  as  “  Goldfield 
Gossip.’’  It  says  that  the  sudden  extinction  of  “Ridgway’s’’  was,  by 
“reasonable  inference,’’  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  its  temerity  re¬ 
garding  mines.  “Goldfield  is  invincible,’’  it  adds.  “Let  Collier’s 
take  warning.’’  Any  criticism  we  may  venture,  after  this  severe 
and  firm  Ides  of  March  deliverance,  will  make  the  courage  of  Don 
Quixote  look  by  comparison  like  the  timidity  of  a  canary  in  alarm. 

JOSHUA  BADE  the  sun  stand  still,  and  the  day-star,  taken 
aback  by  the  abrupt  order,  hesitated.  Moses  bade  the  Red 
Sea  step  aside  for  the  Israelites,  and  that  body  of  water  complied 
without  hesitation.  But  there  is  a  region  where  the  rod  of  the 
prophet  was  ever  as  impotent  as  the  crucible  of  the  scientist. 
Elijah  perfected  aerial  navigation,  but  he  had  no  control  over 
the  top  of  his  head.  He  was  bald.  He  could  not  make  two  hairs 
flourish  where  one  had  grown  before.  He  could  not  make  one 


OF  THE  THOUSANDS  of  letters  which  give  inspiration  and 
gaiety  to  filling  these  columns,  “Why  don’t  you  ?”  is  the 
formula  for  the  beginning  of  a  large  majority.  Teachers,  by  sta¬ 
tistics  printed  on  this  page  not  long  ago,  were  shown  to  receive, 
as  a  rule,  less  pay  than  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  or  even 
hod-carriers.  That  information  struck  many  springs  of  thought, 
none  more  interesting  than  those  of  clergymen  who  write  to 
point  out  that  their  incomes  look  small  by  comparison  with  the 
pay  of  many  classes  of  skilled  wage-earners,  and  ask  for  exploita¬ 
tion  of  their  case.  “I  belong,’’  writes  a  Wisconsin  pastor,  “to 
a  Methodist  Conference  made  up  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
preachers,  most  of  whom  are  university  graduates.  Most  of 
them,  too,  have  wives  and  families  to  support.’’ 

And  then  he  furnishes  the  figures  reproduced  on 
this  page,  ending  with  the  assertion  that  “during 
the  last  decade  the  cost  of  living  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
advanced  forty  per  cent;  ministers’  salaries  not  more  than  five 
per  cent.”  That  the  clergyman  is  no  longer,  as  he  was  when 
Holmes  described  him,  the  stern,  black-coated  autocrat,  not  only 
in  village  morals,  but  also  in  affairs,  is  probably  as  well,  both 
for  the  parson  and  for  the  village.  Poverty  and  spirituality  are 
related,  but  self-sacrifice  has  poverty  among  its  meanings.  We 
are  not  very  bigoted  on  this  subject,  but  think  that  the  salary 
of  a  clergyman  should,  let  us  say,  be  enough  to  support  in  a 
little  more  than  decent  comfort,  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  community,  a  family  of  five. 

it 
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THE  RAILROAD 


The  latest  accurate  record  of  deaths  and  injuries  from  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  is  that  for  January. 
It  shows  that  128  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  240  hurt.  The  wrecks  included  23  collisions,  18  derailments, 
and  3  fires  and  explosions— 44  accidents  in  all.  Four  trains  were  either  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
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A  PROCESSION  OF  SUFFRAGETTES  MARCHING  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON 

 — — 


THE  SUFFRAGETTES 

Friendly  comment  on  the  demonstrations  of  militant  Woman  Suffrage  advocates  in  England 

By  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 


FIRST,  work  up  a  big  and  representative  suffrage 
organization  throughout  rlie  country.  Second, 
publicly  sound  all  the  Parliamentary  candidates. 
Lastly,  agitate;  kick  up  a  fuss;  keep  on  kicking.  Get 
into  the  public  eye  through  the  newspapers  and  stay 
there.  If  interest  and  publicity  wane,  kick  up  a  new 
kind  of  fuss.  And  all  the  time  keep  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Parliament.” 

Such  was  the  advice  given  to  the  women,  not  by  a 
radical  Socialist  or  belligerent  labor  leader,  but  by  the 
suave,  aristocratic,  conservative  Mr.  Balfour,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Indignant,  and  in  a  measure 
desperate,  at  the  neglect  and  contempt  with  which  the 
efforts  of  the  old  suffrage  societies  had  been  treated 
for  nearly  forty  years,  a  new  element  appealed  to  the 
Premier  to  make  the  enfranchisement  of  women  a 
Government  measure,  as  in  this  way  only  could  it 
receive  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  ''Tr  Bal¬ 
four,  although  personally  in  favor  of  this,  saiu. 
‘‘To  speak  with  frankness,  I  can  not  do  it  because 
your  question  is  not  one  of  practical  politics;”  and 
then,  to  their  exasperated  inquiry  how  they  could  make 


it  one  of  practical  politics,  he  gave  the  above  recipe. 
The  women  did  not  go  away  sorrowful,  like  the 
young  man  in  the  Scripture,  but  they  immediately 
began  preparing  for  a  big  and  forcible  “kick.”  The 
result  has  been  similar  to  that  of  ‘‘the  first  gun  fired 
at  Lexington”  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  in  existence  which  has  not  told 
its  readers  of  the  strange  doings  of  the  “suffragettes.” 
The  agitation  has  doubtless  been  considerably  more 
violent  than  Mr.  Balfour  could  have  foreseen  when  he 
started  the  ladies  on  the  warpath. 

The  New  Movement  Begins 

IGNORING  entirely  the  ancient  and  respectable  Na- 
tional  Suffrage  Society  with  its  centre  in  London,  a 
body  of  women  in  Manchester  and  thereabout  organ¬ 
ized  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union,  with  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  great  trade- 
unions  of  women  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers.  This  Union  welcomed  to  its  ranks  those  of  all 
political  affiliations.  It  announced  as  its  sole  object 


the  enfranchisement  of  women  and  declared  in  its 
manifesto:  “The  time  for  argument  is  past,  the  time 
for  action  is  come!”  Instead  of  “doing  nothing  to 
embarrass  the  members  of  Parliament,”  according  to 
the  old  regime,  it  has  given  these  members,  including 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  some  of  the  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  moments  of  their  lives.  It  soon  moved  its  offices 
to  London,  and,  making  the  House  of  Commons  the 
centre  of  the  whirlpool,  it  has  stirred  the  United 
Kingdom  to  its  circumference.  Last  year  it  held 
nearly  a  thousand  meetings  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  its  audiences 
numbering  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  even 
twenty  thousand  people. 

Not  long  ago,  while  in  London,  I  visited  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these 
suffragists  militant.  I  found  their  offices  at  No.  4 
Clement’s  Inn,  on  the  Strand,  overlooking  Temple 
Bar,  whose  courts  have  decreed  that  no  woman  in 
Great  Britain  shall  practise  law,  even  though  she  hold 
a  degree  from  the  largest  law  college  in  the  kingdom. 
Precisely  at  ten  a  bevy  of  the  arch-conspirators  came 
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1.  THE  SUFFRAGETTE  BEGINS  HER  ADDRESS :  THE  POLICE  ARE  APATHETIC  2.  SHE  MAKES  A  POINTED  STATEMENT :  THE  CONSTABLES  TAKE  NOTICE 


trooping  in — women  who  had  broken 
up  political  meetings,  resisted  the 
police,  defied  the  courts,  served  time 
in  the  prisons.  Some  were  young 
matrons,  but  most  of  them  unmarried, 
fresh,  bright,  rosy-cheeked,  and  making 
the  air  fairly  vibrant  with  animation, 
enthusiasm,  and  earnestness.  "Can’t 
you  send  us  some  speakers  from  the 
United  States,"  they  asked,  “some  who 
are  young,  good-looking,  and  eloquent?" 

Woman  Must  Be  Womanly 

T  MENTIONED  one  who  had  all  these 

qualities,  “but,”  I  said,  “I’ll  have  to 
tell  you  that  she  dresses  in  a  somewhat 
masculine  fashion."  “Oh,  we  wouldn’t 
have  her  at  any  price,”  they  exclaimed, 

“our  men  wouldn’t  listen  to  her;  no, 
indeed,  we  couldn’t  have  anything  mas¬ 
culine  in  the  appearance  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives.”  This  I  found  to  be  true, 
the  leaders  and  speakers  being  rather 
more  than  ordinarily  feminine  in  dress 
and  manner.  There  was  also  another 
significant  occurrence.  A  letter  was 
brought  in  from  a  distinguished  lady  of 
the  nobility,  but  one  who  has  not  been 
quite  like  Caesar’s  wife,  asking  for  spe¬ 
cific  information  regarding  their  work, 
as  she  thought  of  taking  it  up.  “Oh,  __ _ 

dear,”  they  exclaimed,  “we  have  had  ' 

so  much  to  bear,  must  that  be  added?” 

“Do  you  demand  an  unblemished  character  of  every 
woman  who  goes  into  your  movement?”  I  asked. 
“Well,  we  want  to  be  just  as  charitable  as  possible,” 
they  said,  “but  in  a  great  reform  like  this,  with  such  a 
hostile  public  sentiment  to  overcome,  we  can’t  afford 
to  have  any  unnecessary  odium  cast  upon  it.” 

I  saw  the  terrible  banners  which  they  waved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  at  political  meetings — 
little  white  pennants  just  long  and  wide  enough  to 
contain  in  black  letters  about  three  inches  high  the 
words,  “Votes  for  Women.”  Over  the  mantel  was  a 
framed  picture,  a  snapshot  by  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  Irene  Miller  on  the  way  to  jail  for  calling  out: 
“Divide,  divide,”  when  the  suffrage  bill  was  purposely 
being  talked  to  death  in  the  House.  Her  mother  was 
nine  years  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board  and 
has  been  sent  several  times  as  delegate  to  the  United 
States.  She  is  a  slight  girl,  who  couldn’t  have  escaped, 
and  yet  on  each  side  a  burly  six-foot  policeman  was 
grasping  her  arm  with  one  hand,  while  he  slipped 
the  other  under  it  and  held  her  opposite  hand,  so  that 
she  was  literally  in  a  vise.  “It  is  the  most  awful 
sensation  that  can  be  imagined,”  said  one  of  the  young 
girls,  “to  feel  a  policeman’s  big  hand  gripping  your 
arm,  for  he  has  a  way  of  making  it  seem  to  sink  into 
the  very  bone.  Our  arms  are  always  black  and  blue 
after  they  take  hold  of  us.” 

I  went  next  day  to  their  meeting  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  they  spoke  from  a  wagon.  The  audience  of  five 
or  six  hundred,  mostly  men,  stood  in  a  cutting  wind 
for  two  hours  in  perfect  order,  only  interrupting  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  laugh  or  “That’s  so.”  The  ability  of 
these  young  women  as  speakers  is  marvelous ;  we  have 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  United  States.  They  ^handle 
politics  with  skill,  take  up  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
leading  members  of  Parliament,  review  their  record, 
their  speeches,  their  votes,  their  broken  promises, 
hypocrisy,  and  cowardice;  they  flay  the  L-iberal  Party 
and  threaten  the  Labor  Party  if  it,  too,  prove  false. 

After  the  meeting  I  went  with  the  speakers  to  a  near¬ 
by  tea-room,  where  we  talked  for  two  hours,  and  I 
learned  much  of  the  inside  history  of  this  movement. 
They  have  the  most  intense  zeal,  devotion,  courage, 
and  self-sacrifice.  They  care  absolutely  nothing  for 
criticism. 

In  the  beginning  they  went  to  see  Premier  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman,  and  at  the  close  of  their  addresses  he 
told  them  they  had  made  out  “a  conclusive  and  irref- 
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3.  SHE  HURLS  DEFIANCE:  THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  LAW  GETS  BUSY 


utable  case,”  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  for 
them ;  they  must  wait  a  while.  A  few  in  North  Scot¬ 
land  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Asquith,  and  he  informed  them  that 
“women  must  work  out  their  own  salvation.” 

One  Woman  Fights  Three  Policemen 

\  FTER  having  been  repeatedly  refused  an  audience 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  whom  they  consider  their  worst 
enemy,  forty  or  fifty  gathered  in  front  of  his  house. 
Being  denied  admittance,  Miss  Billington  started  to  lead 
them  around  the  square.  A  policeman  ordered  her  to 
stop,  but  she  continued.  He  struck  her.  She  slapped 
him,  and  he  then  seized  her,  while  two  other  police¬ 
men  pinioned  her  arms,  and  choked  her.  Then  she 
kicked  him.  She  was  sent  to  jail  for  two  months. 
This  is  the  only  case  of  serious  resistance,  and  all  the 
telegraphed  stories  of  wild  scratching,  biting,  and 
kicking  are  without  foundation. 

The  next  move  of  the  women  was  to  attempt  on 
several  occasions  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
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to  demand  their  rights,  when,  of  course, 
they  were  arrested.  All  women  were 
excluded  from  the  court-room,  not  even 
the  mothers  being  allowed  to  attend 
the  trial  of  the  daughters.  Those  who 
had  a  two  months’  or  six  weeks’  sen¬ 
tence  were  given  no  change  of  gar¬ 
ments  during  that  time  and  were 
compelled  to  scrub  the  stone  floors 
every  day  on  their  knees.  Some  of 
them  were  thrown  into  cells,  others 
were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  in 
cells  six  by  twelve  feet,  with  no  fire, 
and  the  beds,  consisting  of  a  thin 
mattress,  laid  on  planks  on  the  floor. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  send  or  receive 
letters  or  see  any  one  from  outside.  All 
these  facts  are  well  known  in  England. 

Eminent  Prisoners 

A  MONG  those  imprisoned  are  Mrs. 

Cobden-Sanderson,  daughter  of 
Richard  Cobden,  friend  of  Burne-Jones 
and  William  Morris,  whose  work  her 
husband  is  now  continuing ;  Mrs.  Bal- 
dock,  wife  of  a  County  Councilor,  and 
herself  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians;  Mrs.  Pethick- Law¬ 
rence,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  “Labour 
Record,”  a  writer  and  founder  of  phil- 
— anthropic  organizations ;  Mrs.  How- 

-  Martyn,  Bachelor  of  Science  of  London 

University  and  lecturer  on  mathemat¬ 
ics  at  Westfield  College;  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Montefiore,  a 
woman  of  wealth  and  education,  who  recently  bar¬ 
ricaded  her  London  house  against  the  tax  collectors; 
Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst,  Bachelor  of  Laws  and 
winner  of  “first  honors”  and  of  the  prize  for  inter¬ 
national  law  at  Victoria  University,  and  her  two 
sisters,  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Pankhurst,  a  famous 
barrister  tue*r  mother  a  member  of  many  boards ;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gawthorpe,  “double-first”  at  the  University 
of  Leeds;  Miss  Teresa  Billington,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  Manchester,  now  national  organizer  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labor  Party  ;  Miss  Annie  Kenney,  the  factory 
girl,  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
in  Great  Britain;  Mrs.  Despard,  the  noted  philanthro¬ 
pist,  sister  of  General  John  French. 

When  the  first  organized  demand  was  made  last 
April  by  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Social  and 
Political  Union  they  were  repudiated  by  all  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  Great  Britain.  For  months  the  press 
attacked  their  every  move;  sensational  reports  were 
telegraphed  broadcast;  the  courts  were  most  unjust  to 
them ;  public  opinion  assailed  them  on  every  side,  and 
it  was  universally  declared  that  they  were  ruining  the 
cause  they  advocated.  In  less  than  a  year  they  have 
so  changed  public  sentiment  that  the  police  try  to 
avoid  arrests  and  the  courts  impose  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  sentences;  they  have  thrown  the  members  of 
Parliament  into  a  panic  and  forced  the  political  parties 
to  recognize  woman  suffrage  as  a  question  which  must 
be  met.  The  Liberals  refuse  to  allow  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  Keir  Hardie,  “that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  it  is  desirable  that  sex  should  cease  to  be  a 
bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.” 
Of  the  670  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  420 
were  returned  at  the  last  election  under  promise  to 
give  the  vote  to  women,  and  Walter  McLaren,  M.  P., 
says  not  fifty  men  would  go  into  the  lobby  against  it. 
The  Labor  Party,  which  gives  evidence  of  being  able 
to  dominate  Parliament  in  the  near  future,  is  pledged 
to  enfranchise  women.  At  the  great  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  United  Kingdom  held  at  Belfast  in  January 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  suffrage  for  all  adult  men  and 
women  was  carried  by  over  a  two-thirds  vote.  It 
looks  now  as  if  nothing  can  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  this  purpose.  And  for  lifting  this  question  to 
the  position  of  a  vital  issue  the  credit  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  much  ridiculed  and  much  misrepresented 
“suffragettes.” 
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SOME  SMALLER  “JUNGLES” 

The  National  Meat-Inspection  Law ,  passed  after  so  much  clamor ,  affects  only  half  the  meat  in  the  United  States.  /Is  to 
the  other  half ,  conditions  are  the  same  as  before  the  excitement.  To  cure  this.  State  inspection  laws  are  urgently  needed 


THERE  is  a  meat-inspection  law.  Everybody 
knows  that.  But  was  the  meat  you  ate  this 
morning  inspected  ?  It  may  have  been,  or  it 
may  not  have  been.  The  chances  are  just  about 
even.  About  fifty  per  cent  only  of  the  meat  sold  in 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  meat-inspection 
law.  The  meat-inspection  law  is  a  Federal 
statute.  It  applies  only  to  meats  which  figure 
in  interstate  commerce.  If,  between  killing 
and  cooking,  your  breakfast  meat  this  morn¬ 
ing  crossed  a  State  line,  it  was  inspected.  If 
it  did  not  cross  a  State  line,  it  and  its  origin 
probably  remain  just  the  same  as  before  all  the 
row  was  made. 

Meat  killed  in  Pennsylvania  and  sold  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Pittsburg,  meat  killed  in  New  York 
State  and  sold  in  New  York  City,  meat  killed 
in  Massachusetts  and  sold  in  Boston,  meat 
killed  in  Illinois  and  sold  in  Chicago — all  this 
is  not  subject  to  the  meat-inspection  law.  It 
may  have  been  inspected;  some  packers  have 
learned  that  the  Government  “United  States 
Inspected  and  Passed”  tag  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  Meat  so  tagged  sells  at  a  higher  price, 
and  so  they  have  all  their  meat  inspected.  But 
they  are  not  compelled  to.  The  consequence  is 
that,  roughly,  only  half  the  meat  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected. 

“Local  Option ”  Prevails  in  the  States 

'T'HE  thing  is  proved  by  figures.  About  925 
“slaughterers  and  packers”  are  listed  in 
the  census  reports.  Government  inspection  is 
maintained  in  about  640  establishments,  but 
over  a  third  of  these  are  not  properly  classi¬ 
fied  as  slaughterers  and  packers,  for  they  buy 
“green  meats”  for  curing  and  packing.  Prac¬ 
tically,  therefore,  500  of  the  925  big  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country  are  without  inspection. 

They  do  no  interstate  business,  and  the  States 
have  nothing  to  say  about  how  the  plants  shall 
be  conducted.  Local  health  boards,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  undertake  to  regulate  the 
sanitary  conditions  at  the  packing-houses. 

But  there  are  no  general  regulations  to  govern 
even  this  inspection.  The  States  are  in  the 
“local  option”  stage  of  meat  inspection  as  yet. 

Nearly  every  city  and  large  town  in  the 
country  has  its  little  “jungle.”  The  slaughtering  of 
animals  under  conditions  as  filthy  as  any  described  by 
the  McNeill-Reynolds  report  or  by  Upton  Sinclair 
is  carried  on  unremarked  in  small  abattoirs  from 
Michigan  to  Mississippi,  from  Maine  to  California. 
Abandoned  sheds,  in  tramped,  muddy  lots,  are  used 
as  killing-houses  by  butchers  in  country  towns.  If 
the  site  is  sufficiently  isolated  so  that  the  odors  do 
not  pervade  the  town,  the  matter  of  cleaning  is 
left  to  the  butcher’s  conscience. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  has  inspected  and  de- 
scribed  some  two  hundred 
slaughtering  -  places  in  that 
State.  The  results  are  published 
in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  Bulletins  for  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  November,  1906. 

There  are  ethical  objections  to 
reproducing  here  the  language  of 
the  McNeill-Reynolds  report  and 
of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  book ;  but  if  any 
one  wishes  to  know  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  surburban  towns  and 
small  cities,  let  him  get  these 
reports  and  read  the  calm,  dis¬ 
passionate,  official  statements. 


to-day  in  the  slaughter-houses  where  is  killed  half  the 
beef  eaten  in  the  United  States. 

The  remedy?  State  laws  just  like  the  Federal  law. 
Every  Legislature  now  in  session  should  pass  them. 
All  the  commotion  of  the  Sinclair  book,  the  McNeill- 
Reynolds  report,  and  the  Congressional  debate  are 


What  a  State  Meat-Inspection  Law 
Should  Contain 

rHE  following  points  should  be  embraced  in  any  Stale 
meat- inspection  law.  Persons  who  propose  to  frame 
such  laws  will  get  valuable  help  by  examining  the  Federal 
law,  which  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  State  meat  inspection,  in  order  to  insure  such 
protection  as  is  furnished  by  the  Federal  law,  should  provide: 

Inspection  for  every  town  and  village. 

Where  too  little  killing  is  done  in  a  community  to  occupy  an  in¬ 
spector’s  time,  slaughter-houses  should  be  grouped,  and  each  butcher 
should  be  required  to  kill  on  a  certain  specified  date. 

The  carcasses  of  animals  killed  in  the  absence  of  an  inspector 
should  be  submitted  for  inspection  with  the  viscera  attached.  The 
head  and  tongue  should  also  be  submitted. 

Violations  of  the  law  should  be  punished  first  by  fines  of  from 
$  1 0  to  $  1 00,  and  by  imprisonment  if  the  offense  is  repeated  ;  at¬ 
tempted  bribery  should  also  be  made  a  punishable  offense. 

Meat  already  inspected  under  the  Federal  law  should  also  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  local  inspection.  Wherever  possible,  local  and  Federal  in¬ 
spectors  should  cooperate,  and  local  regulations  should  conform  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  Federal  regulations. 

Local  inspection  tags  should  be  dated. 


exactly  as  much  an  argument  for  State  laws  as  they 
were  for  the  Federal  law.  If  all  this  commotion  meant 
anything,  if  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  then  every 
Legislature  now  in  session  should  pass  a  State  meat- 
inspection  law. 

There  will  be  strenuous  objection.  The  farmer  wants 
to  sell  his  cow,  too  old  to  be  useful  for  milk,  to  the  local 
butchef.  He  wants  to  retain,  also,  the  privilege  which 
he  now  enjoys  under  the  national  law  of  killing  and 


Filthy  Small  Plants 

/^OLLIER’S  photographer  de- 
scribes  one  of  the  small 
Massachusetts  slaughter-houses: 
“Everywhere  the  walls  and 
planking  of  the  floor  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
at  cleanliness  is  made,  and  that 
the  work  of  slaughtering  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort.  Rafters,  and  all 
the  gear  dependent  upon  them, 
are  grimy  from  old  age,  cov¬ 
ered  with  cobwebs.  The  hogs, 
dressed,  which  hang  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  are  left  here  in  storage 
instead  of  being  sent  to  a  re¬ 
frigerating  compartment.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  inspector  ever 
saw  a  piece  of  meat  from  this 
slaughter-house.  ’  ’ 

Just  imagine  that  “The  Jun¬ 
gle”  was  never  written,  imagine 
there  was  never  any  McNeill- 
Reynolds  report,  never  any 
newspaper  sensations,  or  excit¬ 
ing  debates  in  Congress.  As 
conditions  were  described  in 
Chicago  a  year  ago,  so  are  they 


^  * 
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A  MASSACHUSETTS  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  WHICH  WOULD  PROFIT  BY  STATE  INSPECTION 

antiquated  apparatus,  dirty  floors,  and  decaying  woodwork,  the  photographer  found  a  modern  bicycle 
such  as  is  often  used  to  inflate  cellular  tissues  of  legs  of  veal,  to  give  them  a  “fatter”  appearance 


shipping  from  State  to  State  without  inspection  merely 
by  certifying  that  he  is  a  farmer.  The  farmer  is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  at  State  capitals,  but  he  can 
be  convinced  that  inspection  will  not  hurt  hifti. 

“Inspection  is  costly,”  say  the  small  packers  and 
butchers.  “The  regulations  would  force  us  out  of 
business.  The  blood-soaked  ground  under¬ 
neath  and  around  our  little  killing  sheds  can’t 
be  drained.  Our  little  rendering  plants  would 
not  conform  to  the  specifications,  and  we  can’t 
afford  to  buy  others  for  the  small  business  we 
do.  Our  storage  rooms  are  makeshifts,  but 
are  all  we  can  afford.  We  are  not  equipped  to 
utilize  the  by-products  out  of  which  the  big 
packers  make  such  a  large  percentage  of  their 
profits.” 

But  all  these  objections  can  be  cared  for,  and 
should  be  cared  for  in  the  State  law.  The  big 
packers  object  to  the  following  suggestion  as 
impracticable ;  their  notion  is  that  the  refriger¬ 
ator  car  should  supplant  the  local  killing  plants. 
But  it  is  offered  as  a  basis  for  discussion:  Com¬ 
bine  in  one  inspection  district  a  number  of 
small  slaughtering-houses  and  apportion  the 
inspector’s  time  among  them.  Under  this  plan 
Jones  could  slaughter  on  Monday  morning, 
Brown  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  Smith  on 
Friday.  In  the  larger  towns  that  at  present 
are  ringed  round  with  numbers  of  filthy 
little  killing  sheds  the  obvious  solution  is 
to  build  a  single  abattoir  where  expenses  can 
be  shared,  where  inspection  is  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  where  parts  can  be  turned  to  profit  that 
have  not  been  used  before. 

Educating  Butchers  to  the  Inspection  Idea 

AT  Mongtomery,  Alabama,  where  an  admi- 
rable  system  of  inspection  is  maintained, 
the  health  officer  says  that  when  the  question  of 
abolishing  the  numerous  butcher-pens  and  dirty 
slaughter-houses  first  came  up,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  substitute  a  modern  abattoir,  a  storm 
of  protest  arose.  The  butchers  declared  that 
their  occupation  would  be  gone,  their  business 
ruined.  The  need  for  reform,  however,  was 
preached;  inspection  both  before  and  after  kill¬ 
ing  was  shown  to  be  necessary The  city  passed 
an  ordinance  abolishing  butchering-pens  within 
police  jurisdiction.  Reform,  once  forced  upon  the 
butchers,  became  as  popular  among  them  as  among 
the  other  classes  of  citizens.  What  Montgomery  has 
done  Alabama  can  induce  other  cities  within  her 
border  to  do. 

Education  of  the  farmers  who  kill  only  a  few  animals 
proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  training  of  the  butchers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  more  rapid.  More 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  Maine  are  affected 
by  tuberculosis,  though  that 
State  has  had  for  years  a  most 
efficient  cattle  commission.  This 
percentage  is,  therefore,  as  low 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any  of 
the  settled  States.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  killed  by  local  butchers  in 
Maine  are  condemned  for  tuber¬ 
cular  infection.  The  result  is,  of 
course,  that  the  people  of  Maine 
eat  infected  meat.  Tuberculosis, 
already  the  plague  of  America, 
is  spread  and  fostered  by  the 
apathy  of  the  States  in  regard 
to  meat-inspection  laws. 

Sellers  of  game  and  poultry 
who  store  their  produce  in 
an  “undrawn”  state  should 
be  prohibited  by  statute  from 
continuing  the  practise.  Sew¬ 
age  infection  is  a  frequent 
result,  and  toxicosis  follows 
the  eating  of  such  cold-storage 
products.  New  York  has  tried 
in  vain  to  stop  the  practise 
by  legislative  enactment. 

Jews  Get  Good  Meat 

'T'O  every  objector  who  cries 
out  that  State  inspection  is 
impracticable,  the  answer  is:  the 
Jew.  He  makes  it  practicable. 
He  makes  a  religious  rite  of 
what  we  want  to  make  a  uni¬ 
versal  sanitary  precaution.  Not 
the  poorest  or  humblest  Hebrew 
ever  eats  a  piece  of  meat  but 
what  has  been  killed  under 
rigid  watchfulness  equivalent 
to  State  inspection.  No  Jew 
kills  meat  for  his  own  dinner 
Without  the  inspection  of  the 
rabbi  or  his  deputy. 

Kosher  meat  means,  wherever 
it  ds  offered  for  sale,  inspected 
meat.  That  every  animal  con¬ 
sumed  by  orthodox  Jews  should 
be!  killed  by  a  rabbi  or  a  rabbi’s 
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RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  OF  FEBRUARY 


TELESCOPING  A  TRAIN  IN  CHICAGO — A  railway  employee  was  killed  and  a  dozen  passengers  were  injured,  inside  Chicago’s  city  limits,  on  February  8,  when  the  “Champion 
Flyer  ”  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  collided  with  a  switch  engine,  drawing  a  train  of  empty  passenger  coaches.  Most  of  the  victims  suffered  from  cuts  of  the  face  and  head 


soot 


RESULT  OF  A  BROKEN  RAIL — On  February  9,  in  a  wreck  on  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  two  employees  were  killed 


A  “  SIDESWIPING  ”  COLLISION — A  Grand  Trunk  express  train  ran  into  a 
switching  freight  at  London,  Ontario,  February  19,  and  one  trainman  was  killed 


THE  FAULT  OF  THE  MILK  TRAIN— A  combination  freight  and  milk  train  on  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central,  on  February  9,  pulled  on  to  the  main  track  from  Dover 


Plains,  New  York,  five  minutes  before  the  Pittsfield  express  came  in  sight.  Several  trainmen  were  injured.  No  passengers  were  killed,  but  one  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  White  Plains 
-  ■  —  ■ 1  ".r  ■  ■'  11  1  — ,r  .!  1  ■  1  — ■  '   ■  ————— 
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THE  DITCHING  OF  A  COAL  TRAIN  Eight  miners  were  killed,  one  railway  employee,  two  women  school-teachers,  and  nine  miners  seriously  injured  in  the  smash-up  of  a  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  coal  freight  caboose  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  February  4.  Fire  followed  the  wreck,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  due  to  a  defective  rail  that  ditched  half  the  train 

j  . i  .  i.  — 


BOILER  EXPLOSION  Two  persons  were  killed  and  twenty  injured  on  the  Ontario  A  CONFUSION  OF  SIGNALS-A  Pennsylvania  express  running  past  signals  side- 

and  Western,  February  13,  at  Luzon,  New  York,  when  the  locomotive  blew  up  swiped  a  switching  freight  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  and  injured  eleven  persons  on  February  9 


FATAL  WRECKS  OCCURRED  ALMOST  DAILY 


WRECK  OF  THE  “BLACK  DIAMOND”— The  Lehigh  Valley’s  fastest  express  train,  eastbound,  was  piled  up,  February  12,  by  jumping  to  a  switch  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  and  the  Delaware  River  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Two  cars  narrowly  escaped  a  fifty-foot  fall.  Six  passengers  were  injured.  No  deaths  were  reported 

'  *  — —  HIUIP— — “■!  '  I  ■■  ■  -in  r 
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appointee  might  seem  to  the  ordinary  consumer  a 
fantastic  stretching  of  doctrine.  It  means,  however, 
not  only  compliance  with  the  ancient  law,  but  rigid 
and  unfailing  inspection.  The  big  packing-houses 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  catering  to  the 
Jewish  meat  users.  Shochets,  invested  with  the  right 
to  kill  by  the  rabbis,  or  the  rabbis  them¬ 
selves,  are  engaged  to  do  the  actual  kill¬ 
ing;  beside  each  of  them  stand  their 
bodeks,  who  keep  the  knives  sharp,  ex¬ 
amine  the  lungs  and  viscera  of  the  car¬ 
cass,  and  mark  it  kosher,  adding  the  date, 
day,  and  hour  of  the  killing.  Besides 
these,  the  Jewish  butchers  of  Chicago 
have  in  the  big  packing  plants  inspectors 
of  their  own,  who  examine  and  tag  each 
carcass  as  it  passes. 

What  the  Jews  perform  as  a  relig¬ 
ious  rite  every  State  should  enact  as  a 
sanitary  law. 


W1 


nately  true  that  inspection  of  the  meat  itseli  is  still  lax 
and  inefficient.  Luckily,  New  York’s  butchers  are 
compelled  to  compete  with  the  big  packers  who,  on 
account  of  their  interstate  trade,  are  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection.  They  cater,  also,  to  the  large 
kosher  trade,  and  must  maintain  the  inspection  that 


Regulation  in  New  York  City 

rHAT  the  Jews  accomplish  the  larger 
cities  usually  attempt.  In  New  York 
the  Board  of  Health  requires  that  all 
slaughtering  shall  be  done  in  buildings 
near  enough  to  the  waterfront  to  permit 
of  the  unloading  of  animals  from  boats, 
or  cars  on  transports,  directly  into  the 
pens.  In  Manhattan,  the  business  is 
confined  to  two  districts,  one  on  the 
West  Side  and  the  other  on  the  East 
— only  seven  blocks  in  all.  In  building 
slaughter-houses,  the  plans  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Water¬ 
tight  floors  are  required,  the  premises 
must  be  properly  sewered  and  drained, 
and  the  walls  of  the  killing,  meat  dress¬ 
ing,  and  cooling  rooms  must  be  covered  _ 

to  the  height  of  six  feet  above  the  floor 
with  a  non-absorbent  material. 

Such  regulation  of  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  meat  is  prepared  in  the  cities 
is  perfectly  feasible.  The  limitation  of  killing  to  re¬ 
stricted  districts  makes  inspection  of  this  feature  of 
the  business  easy. 

But  while  cities  are  growing  more  vigilant  concern¬ 
ing  the  sanitation  of  slaughter-houses,  it  is  unfortu- 


A  TYPICAL  SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


This  stands 
it  has  long 


in  a  rural  community  where  no  inspection  is  made.  Built  nearly  a  century  ago, 
served  as  a  source  of  supply  for  a  large  community  of  foreign  mill  operatives 
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the  Jew  demands.  A  city  health  officer  assigned 
to  the  slaughtering  district  on  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  points  to  an  antiquated  brick  structure 
near  the  river,  and  says  that  it  is  the  only  plant  in 
the  city  that  is  without  Government  scrutiny.  It  is 
run  by  a  Jew,  and  a  rabbi  with  a  silk-edged  knife  and 


a  keen  eye  for  signs  of  meat  infection  does  all  of  the 
killing. 

But,  careful  as  New  York  is  of  its  meat  supply,  the 
city  receives  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  meat  a  day  that  is  never  seen  by  an  in¬ 
spector.  Farmers,  with  their  exemption  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  law,  kill  sick  animals, 
and  even  send  in,  to  be  made  into  sau¬ 
sage,  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died  a 
natural  death  and  been  promptly  skinned. 

Neither  the  Federal  law  nor  city  ordi¬ 
nances  suffice  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  the  peril  of  bad  meat.  In  the 
judgment  of  experts,  the  dairy  and  pure 
food  laws  of  our  States  do  not  cover  the 
case.  A  characteristic  provision  is  that 
clause  in  the  Michigan  statutes  which  ' 
says  that  an  article  shall  be  deemed  adul¬ 
terated  “if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of 
a  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected, 
tainted,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  or  article,  whether  manufactured 
or  not.”  This  provision  has  never  been 
construed  to  apply  to  meat,  and  no  super¬ 
vision  of  meat  supply  has  been  attempted. 

Work  for  Every  Legislature 

TTOW  far  the  States  have  yet  to  go  in 
-*-1  the  matter  of  inspection  is  brought 
out  by  the  assertion  of  experts  that  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  carcass  alone  will  not 
do.  ‘  ‘  Suppose,  ’ ’  says  one  who  has  studied 
the  matter,  “that  an  animal  afflicted  with 
actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  or  with  cancer 
of  the  jaw,  is  slaughtered  for  human  food. 
Suppose  the  meat  inspector  to  have  exam¬ 
ined  this  carcass  after  it  has  been  dressed, 
or  at  any  time  after  the  head  has  been  re- 
______  moved.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  either 

- =  of  these  dread  diseases,  unless  the  point 

of  extreme  emaciation  has  been  reached. 
Then  only  a  hint  would  be  given.” 

There  is  a  clean  slate  for  the  State  lawmakers 
to  write  upon  when  they  take  up  the  subject  of  in¬ 
spection.  Now  is  their  chance  to  make  good  every¬ 
where  the  boast  of  the  butcher  for  interstate  trade: 
“When  you  buy  a  piece  of  meat  here,  you  know 
what  you’re  getting.” 


Starving  Chinese  clamoring  for  food  in  Suchien 


Government  officials  in  the  famine  districts  of  China  distribute  tickets  to  the  destitute,  which  enable  them  to  secure  rations  of  rice  at  certain  distributing 
stations.  This  picture  shows  a  horde  of  women  and  boys  crowding  about  the  gate  of  the  Magistrate  s  Yamen  at  the  hour  when  the  tickets  are  distributed 

■  - -  WM  .  — —  .  — 
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PETEY,”  said  the  jailer,  “this  is  the  lady  that 
wanted  to  see  you.” 

The  prisoner  stood  up;  he  was  a  young  man 
with  crafty  eyes  and  a  mean  and  cruel  mouth. 
He  did  not  advance  to  meet  the  large  woman 
in  the  plum-colored  dress.  She  brushed  past  the  jailer 
and  came  to  him  with  both  hands  outstretched,  her 
head  tipped  mournfully  sidewise,  her  fat  cheeks  sag¬ 
ging,  her  parted  lips  drooping.  She  took  his  unresist¬ 
ing  hands  in  hers  and  held  them,  while  she  gazed  with 
silent  emotion  into  his  face.  Her  vague  chin,  with  its 
dimple  twitched  askew  in  its  rolls  of  fat,  quivered  pite¬ 
ously;  the  tears  started  from  her  prominent  dull  eyes. 

“My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy!”  she  said  at  last  in  a 
breaking  voice.  “Be  of  good  cheer;  be  of  comfort.” 

She  continued  to  hold  his  hands  in  an  emotional 
silence.  The  prisoner  evaded  her  eyes  and  glowered 
off  at  one  side  where  stood  the  jailer. 

“I  am  Mrs.  Gallup,  President  of  the  Women’s  Anti- 
Capital  Punishment  League.  My  poor  boy,  how  I  feel 
for  you !  Let  us  sit  down  here,  side  by  side,  and  talk 
about  it.”  She  drew  him  to  his  cot;  they  seated  them¬ 
selves  there,  side  by  side. 

“I  know  you  are  as  innocent  as  my  own  boy  of  that 
awful  murder,”  said  Mrs.  Gallup;  she  still  clung  to  his 
right  hand.  “I  have  but  to  look  at  your  face.  The 
Governor  will  never  let  this  great  wrong  be  done.  I 
am  interceding  with  him ;  our  great  organization  is 
interceding  with  him;  thousands  of  noble  men  and 
women  will  stand  between  you  and  the  gallows.  So  be 
of  good  cheer,  my  boy ;  keep  a  brave  heart.  Are  you 
comfortable?  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  given  a  little  of 
the  brightness  of  the  outside  world.” 

Her  glance  had  fallen  on  the  baskets  of  roses,  jon¬ 
quils,  and  violets  which  were  ranged  about  the  walls 
and  suspended  from  the  grating  of  the  window. 

“Do  you  have  fresh  flowers  every  day?” 

“Yep.”  He  tried  to  adapt  himself  to  her  gracious 
mood.  “Seems  like  people  know  how  I  love  flowers.” 

“Ah!”  Mrs.  Gallup  gazed  reproachfully  at  the  silent 
jailer.  “Were  those  the  words  of  a  murderer?” 

“I  used  to  have  a  little  garden  at  home,”  stated  the 
prisoner,  emboldened  by  this  success.  “I  used  to  grow 
pansies — and  hollyhocks.  How  I  used  to  tend  them 
pansies!  My  poor  old  mother— she’ll  have  to  do  it 
now.”  He  dropped  his  head  forward  into  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Gallup  began  to  sob,  drew  her  handkerchief, 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  In  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  her  ample  bosom  the  bunch  of 
violets  that  reposed  thereon  became  disar¬ 
ranged.  She  unpinned  it,  and,  laying  one 
hand  upon  the  prisoner’s  shoulder,  with 
the  other  she  insinuated  the  flowers  under 
his  nose.  Then  in  a  choking  voice  she  said : 

“I  brought  these  for  you,  my  dear.  ‘The 
life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  is 
more  than  raiment’ — but  flowers  have  their 
place.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  prisoner.  He 
pressed  the  violets  to  his  lips.  “You  don’t 
know  how  good  they  smell.  Takes  me  back 
to  that  little  old  garden  o’  mine.  Well, 
mebbe  I’ll  see  it  again  some  day.” 

“I  promise  you  that  you  will.”  Mrs. 

Gallup  spoke  fervently.  “It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  us  when  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  interfere.” 

“Yes.  I  thought  better  of  ’em  than  the 
way  they  acted.  Mr.  Murray  felt  bad 
about  that.  But  I  told  him  I  knew  he  done 
what  he  could.” 

“Yes.  Your  counsel  have  acted  nobly — 
nobly.  Mr.  Murray  especially.  But  we 
must  not  be  cast  down  by  our  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  bitter  though  this  last  was. 

God  has  provided  another  way — another 
instrument.  We  may  thank  God  for  our 
Governor.  He  has  such  a  mild,  noble  face; 
if  you  could  but  see  him,  you  would  not 
doubt  his  goodness.  I  have  called  on  him, 
and  he  was  most  encouraging;  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  investigate  your  case  thoroughly. 

I  write  to  him  every  day;  I  have  urged  all 
•the  members  of  our  League  to  write  to  him. 

And  the  work  has  only  begun.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  State  will  not  see  wicked,  cruel 
injustice:  done — an  innocent  boy  foully  put 


which  had  evidently  been  torn  off  in  the  struggle. 
Farther  away  in  the  grass  the  police  searching  came 
upon  a  pocket-knife,  with  an  open,  blood-stained  blade. 

The  fingers  of  the  girl’s  right  hand  were  cut  and 
bloody.  In  her  mouth  was  a  gag— a  handkerchief 
which  bore  in  one  corner  a  faint  laundry  mark.  In 
none  of  the  laundries  of  the  town  could  it  be  identified. 
The  police  carried  it  from  place  to  place;  and  at  last  in 
a  town  a  hundred  miles  away  they  found  the  laundry 
which  used  that  mark.  For  nearly  a  year  it  had  signi¬ 
fied  the  name  of  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen  of 
the  town.  He  had  been  in  Europe  when  the  crime  was 
committed.  Farther  back,  on  the  books  of  the  laundry, 
the  mark  stood  opposite  the  name  of  Peter  Blinn.  It 
had  done  service  for  him  but  a  short  time.  He  had  been 
in  the  town  only  two  months  employed  in  a  cotton  mill. 
He  had  been  drunken  and  quarrelsome  and  had  been 
discharged.  Then  he  had  returned  to  the  town  from 
which  he  had  come  and  near  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed.  His  life  here  had  been  idle  and 
vicious.  He  had  four  years  before  served  a  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  theft.  He  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
the  night  of  the  murder. 

Peter  Blinn  was  arrested  and  his  house  was  searched. 
He  lived  alone  with  his  mother.  From  his  room  there 
was  taken  a  coat  with  three  black  buttons  matching  the 
one  that  had  been  found  near  the  murdered  girl.  The 
top  button  on  the  coat  was  quite  different — brown  in¬ 
stead  of  black.  An  expert  chemist  found  on  the  coat 
near  this  odd  button  blood  stains. 

At  the  trial  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  murder 
must  have  occurred  between  half-past  eight  and  nine 
o’clock.  Certain  witnesses  swore  that  they  saw  Blinn 
in  a  barroom  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  murder 
before  nine  o’clock.  There  was  a  two-alarm  fire  that 
night;  the  second  alarm  was  rung  in  at  ten  minutes  to 
nine.  The  witnesses  for  the  defense  declared  that  at 
that  time  Blinn  accompanied  them  to  the  barroom  door 
and  stood  watching  the  fire  engines  go  by.  The  credi¬ 
bility  of  these  witnesses  was  shaken  in  the  cross-exam¬ 
ination  ;  and  for  the  prosecution  the  barkeeper  testified, 
with  apparent  unwillingness,  that  Blinn,  whom  he 
knew,  had  come  in  some  minutes  after  the  engines  had 
passed  and  that  he  had  told  Blinn  about  the  fire. 

The  defense  urged  that  the  evidence  concerning  the 
button,  the  handkerchief,  and  the  blood  stains  was  not 
important.  Blinn’s  mother  declared  that  her  son  had 
lost  the  top  button  on  his  coat  only  a  week 
before  his  arrest  and  that  she  had  replaced 
it  then  with  the  odd  button.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  in  a  local  mill,  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  gone  to  work  soon  after  the 
murder,  testified  that  he  had  operated  the 
loom  next  to  Blinn  and  that  he  distinctly 
remembered  noticing  the  odd  brown  but¬ 
ton  on  Blinn’s  coat.  As  to  the  handker¬ 
chief,  the  defense  contended  that  Blinn’s 
ownership  of  it  was  not  proved,  and  that 
even  if  he  had  once  owned  it,  there  were 
sufficient  chances  that  possession  had  been 
accidentally  transferred.  The  blood  stains 
could  be  accounted  for  in  a  thousand  ways. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  urged  the  jury 
to  weigh  the  evidence  carefully  and  not  to 
be  guided  by  sentiment.  “The  handker¬ 
chief  or  the  button  alone,”  he  said,  “might 
not  seem  to  furnish  convincing  proof.  Any 
one  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence,  however 
strong  in  itself,  is  inadequate;  but  when 
circumstantial  evidence  becomes  cumula¬ 
tive  it  can  not  be  disregarded.  The  hand¬ 
kerchief  points  to  Blinn  ;  the  button  points 
to  Blinn;  the  blood  stains  point  to  Blinn; 
his  movements  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
indicate  that  he  could  have  committed  the 
crime;  his  record  indicates  him  to  be  a  man 
who  might  have  committed  such  a  crime; 
the  testimony  of  the  barkeeper  shows  him 
to  have  been  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
too  excited  to  be  interested  in  the  news  of 
the  fire,  so  oddly  excited  that  the  bar¬ 
keeper — who  knew  him  well — marked  and 
remembered  it.  If  you  credit  the  mother’s 
testimony  rather  than  that  of  the  fellow 
workman  at  the  loom ;  or  if  you  believe 
that  the  ownership  of  the  handkerchief 
wherewith  the  dying  woman’s  last  cries. 
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Miss  Priscilla  Todd  also  expressed  her  satisfaction 


to  death  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice!  Never!  The 
agitation  has  but  begun,  and  it  will  be  tremendous!” 

She  had  risen  in  her  excitement  and  addressed  the 
closing  sentences  to  the  jailer,  who  represented  to  her 
the  allied  powers  of  hostile  influence. 

“Time  is  almost  up,”  said  the  jailer  imperturbably. 

Mrs.  Gallup  turned  again  to  the  prisoner.  “What  can 
I  do  to  help  you — besides  sending  you  flowers?  You  have 
such  an  intelligent  face;  I  am  sure  you  like  to  read.  Is 
there  any  reading  matter  that  I  can  bring  you?” 

“I  like  stories,”  said  the  prisoner.  “If  they  ain’t 
dime  novels.  I  never  approved  of  them.” 

“And  you  call  that  man  a  criminal!”  cried  Mrs. 
Gallup  to  the  jailer.  “No,  I  will  not  send  any  dime 
novels,  my  boy.  But  there  is  a  new  book  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  so  noble  and  intellectual;  you  will 
like  it,  I  am  sure.  And  there  are  other  books  that  I 
will  send  you.  Do  you  receive  proper  food?” 

“It’s  none  too  good — except  what  I  get  now  and  then 
from  friends  outside.” 

“I  will  see  that  you  are  provided  regularly  with  ap¬ 
petizing  lunches.  My  dear  boy,  it  consoles  me  to  find 
you  have  such  splendid  courage.  Ah,  your  mother 
should  be  proud  of  her  son.  Do  not  allow — ” 

“Time’s  up,”  said  the  jailer. 

Mrs.  Gallup  clutched  the  prisoner’s  hands. 

“Good-by,”  she  said.  “God  bless  you.  Good-by.  I 
shall  come  again.” 

At  the  outer  gateway  of  the  prison  Mrs.  Gallup  met 
the  Reverend  Alonzo  Dickey.  He  was  a  large  and 
strutting  man,  with  pale,  unhumorous  eyes. 

“I  have  just  left  your  young  friend,”  said  Mrs. 
Gallup.  “He  is  bearing  up  wonderfully.” 

“He  is  a  fine  fellow,”  replied  Mr.  Dickey.  “Each 
time  that  I  see  him,  I  come  away  spiritually  heartened 
and  refreshed.  He  takes  his  persecution  with  such 
calmness!  I  go  in  to  bring  him  spiritual  grace;  I  come 
out  feeling  that  it  has  been  conferred!”  With  an  ele¬ 
vated  expression  of  humility  signified  by  his  upraised, 
yet  half-closed  eyes,  Mr.  Dickey  entered  the  prison. 

II 

A  YOUNG  woman,  Nettie  Joyce,  crossing  a  lonely 
1  v  field  on  a  summer  evening,  had  been  brutally 
assaulted  and  strangled. 

Beside  her  body  was  found  a  man’s  coat  button, 
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were  stifled  is  not  proved;  or  if  you  agree  that  the 
blood  stains  on  Blinn’s  coat  were  not  made  by  the 
woman’s  bleeding  hand — bleeding  and  cut  by  his  knife 
with  which  he  had  first  tried  to  subdue  her  to  sur¬ 
render  and  which  with  frenzied  strength  she  had  torn 
from  his  grasp — if  you  agree,  I  say,.  that  the  blood 
stains  on  the  coat  were  not  made  when  in  the  last  con¬ 
vulsive  struggle  her  bleeding  hand  wrenched  the  button 
from  his  coat;  or,  finally,  if  you  accept  the  evidence  of 
the  barroom  loafers  produced  by  the  defense  and  reject 
the  evidence  of  the  barkeeper — if  in  any  one  of  these 
matters  the  case  of  the  State  against  the  prisoner  has 
not  been  established — then  you  are  bound  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  But  if  upon  weighing  the  evidence,  soberly, 
impartially,  with  your  minds  freed  from  all  the  moving 
influence  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  you  accept  the 
conclusions  which  the  State  has  presented  in  regard  to 
the  button,  the  handkerchief,  the  bloody  coat,  and  the 
movements  and  actions  of  the  prisoner  on  the  night 
of  the  murder— then,  gentlemen,  this  conclusion  also 
is  not  to  be  evaded:  the  defendant,  Peter  Blinn,  did 
assault  and  most  foully  murder  Nettie  Joyce.” 

The  widespread  surprise  when  the  jury,  after  long 
deliberation,  brought  in  the  verdict  “Guilty”  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  attitude  of  the  “Telegram”  toward  the 
trial.  The  “Telegram,”  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  city,  had  published  each  day  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  under  such  headings  as 
••Good  Day  for  the  Defense,”  “Prosecution  Fails  to 
Score,”  “Blinn  Makes  Favorable  Impression,”  “Weak 
Showing  of  State’s  Star  Witness.”  Furthermore,  the 
detailed  reports  in  the  “Telegram”  were  so  colored  as 
to  produce  the  impression  on  a  reader  that  acquittal 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  the  day 
after  the  verdict  was  announced  the  “Tele¬ 
gram”  published  some  editorial  reflections 
on  the  conduct  of  the  case  and  the  mental 
processes  of  the  jury  which  resulted  in  a 
fine  for  contempt  of  court.  The  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “Telegram”  had  for  years 
been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney;  hence  the  newspaper’s 
eager  bias  in  the  trial  of  Peter  Blinn. 

It  succeeded  in  persuading  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  that  a  great  injustice  had  been 
done.  Blinn’s  attorneys  carried  an  appeal 
unsuccessfully  from  one  court  to  another. 

Meanwhile  certain  persons  who  believed  in 
the  innocence  of  the  “boy,”  as  they  styled 
him,  kept  the  case  open  in  the  newspapers. 

His  first  champions  were  Mrs.  Lucy  Gal¬ 
lup  and  the  Reverend  Alonzo  Dickey.  Mr. 

Dickey  was  accustomed  to  participate  in 
works  of  benevolent  intention  and  senti¬ 
mental  character.  Peter  Blinn’s  case  roused 
him.  He  visited  the  prisoner;  he  wrote 
frequent  impassioned  letters  to  the  “Tele¬ 
gram.”  As  time  passed,  and  one  appeal 
after  another  fell  unheeded  by  the  courts, 
he  became  more  intense. 

“On  what  evidence  was  this  boy  convicted?” 
he  wrote.  “On  the  evidence,  forsooth,  of  a  but¬ 
ton  and  a  handkerchief!  But  if  all  else  were 
insufficient— which  it  is  not — I  would  match  at 
any  time  the  evidence  of  a  mouth  and  an  eye 
against  that  of  a  button  and  a  handkerchief.  I 
have  talked  with  Peter  Blinn;  many  times  I  have 
visited  him,  urged  by  the  duty  of  my  calling. 

His  mouth  is  firm  and  kind;  his  eye  is  clear  and 
true.  He  has  talked  to  me  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  He  does  not  profess  that  his  life  has 
been  blameless  in  all  respects.  But  that  that 
boy  was  capable  of  committing  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  sentenced  to  death — five  minutes’ 
simple,  straightforward  talk  with  him,  such  as 
I  have  had  again  and  again,  must  convince  the 
unprejudiced  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  The 
men  who  would  hang  that  boy  on  the  evidence 
of  a  button  and  a  handkerchief  and  who  rejected 
the  truth  that  shines  out  from  every  line  and 
feature  of  his  face,  furnish  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  system  of  trial  by  jury.  The  hope  of  justice  lies  now 
with  the  Governor,  and  with  him  alone.  It  is  urged  that 
all  who  have  a  concern  for  the  fair  name  of  the  State  send 
to  the  Governor  their  personal  appeal. 

“Alonzo  Dickey,  D.  D." 

Marshall  Murray,  Blinn’s  lawyer,  called  on  the  clergy¬ 
man  the  next  day  and  thanked  him  for  the  letter. 

“We  have  some  further  plans  in  view,”  said  Murray. 
“We  want  to  collect  a  few  of  the  boy’s  friends  and  talk 
things  over.  Could  you  come  to  my  office  to-morrow 
at  three?  Mrs.  Gallup  will  be  there,  and  Mr.  Bull  of 
the  ‘Telegram,’  and  a  few  others.” 

“I  am  a  very  busy  man,”  said  Mr.  Dickey.  “But  in 
this  cause  anything  that  I  can  do  I  will  do.  I  will 
come.  ’  ’ 


awaken  sentiment.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  in  that. 
Through  the  societies  and  clubs  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
fluential  members  and  through  the  press  you  can  help 
us_if  you  will.  We  want  to  send  up  to  the  Governor 
a  monster  petition— such  an  overwhelming  expression 
of  sentiment  from  the  people  of  this  State  that  he  dare 
not  resist  it  if  he  would ;  we  want  you  all  to  join  us  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  movement  and  in  getting  the 
signatures.” 

•'I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  a  generosity 
and  a  chivalry,  Mr.  Murray,  that  are  not  too  common 
among  members  of  your  profession,”  said  Mr.  Bull, 
the  editor.  “I  will  pledge  you  the  aid  of  the  ‘Tele¬ 
gram’  in  your  large-hearted  work.  Editorial  comment 
and  approval  are,  as  you  know,  forbidden  me — but  in 
other,  ways — by  making  daily  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  growth  of  the  petition,  by  discreet  use  of  headlines, 
and  by  giving  constant  prominence  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  to  the  increasing  feeling  throughout  the  State— 
you  may  count  on  our  hearty  cooperation.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Bull,”  said  Murray. 

“You  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  us,”  said 
Jennings. 

“The  Prohibition  Workers  is  primarily  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,”  stated  Miss 
Priscilla  Todd.  “But  it  stands  ready  to  champion 
always  any  cause  in  the  interest  of  right  living  and 
humanity.  When  the  cause  involves  not  merely  right 
living,  but  the  right  to  live,  I  feel  safe  in  promising 
the  support  of  practically  the  entire  organization  in 
this  Commonwealth.” 

Miss  Todd’s  firm  and  epigrammatic  statement  roused 
a  kindred  spirit,  Mr.  Joseph  Jenks. 


Ill 


ly/fRS.  GALLUP  pressed  Mr.  Dickey’s  hand.  “Thank 
you  so  much  for  that  letter  in  the ‘Telegram,’  ” 
she  said.  “So  pithy,  so  pungent!  ‘A  mouth  and  an 
eye  against  a  button  and  a  handkerchief.’  How  true! 
How  true!” 

Miss  Priscilla  Todd,  whom  the  clergyman  recognized 
as  the.  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Prohibition 
Workers,  also  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  his  letter. 
Murray,  the  lawyer,  introduced  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  of  consultation,  as  he  called  it — his 
partner,  Albert  Jennings,  Mr.  Bull  of  the  “Telegram,” 
Mrs.  Susan  Cory,  Vice-President  of  the  Women’s  Equal 
Rights  Association,  Rev.  Herbert  Prigsley,  Chairman 
of  the  Society  for  the  Exposure  of  Vice,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jenks,  President  of  the  Total  Abstinence  League. 

“Mr.  Jennings  and  myself,”  said  Murray,  “want  to 
ask  your  cooperation  in  making  a  last  stand  to  save 
that  innocent  boy’s  life.  He  has  no  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  fight,  but  Jennings  and  myself  will  bear 
all  the  expenses  of  bringing  his  case  properly  before 
the  Governor.  To  that  end  we  propose  to  hire  an  office 
where  signatures  to  a  petition  asking  for  his  pardon 
may  be  received,  and  we  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
necessary  clerical  force.  But  we  can't,  of  ourselves, 
20 


This  is  the  best  game  I  ever  knew  a  couple  of  young  lawyers  to  play 


“The  Total  Abstinence  League  seldom  mixes  in  other 
people’s  business,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  hold  in  check  the  demon  rum,”  he  declared.  “But 
in  the  case  of  this  innocent  boy  there  is  ample  reason 
for  us  to  act.  The  strongest  direct  evidence  against 
him — evidence  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  conviction — proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a 
barkeeper.  I  would  not  believe  any  barkeeper  upon 
oath.  They  are  all  liars.  And  this  fellow  in  particular, 
who  first  lured  the  unfortunate  boy  astray  by  enticing 
him  into  his  grog-shop  and  then  endeavored  to  swear 
away  his  innocent  life — Mr.  Murray,  the  Total  Absti¬ 
nence  League  will  rise  as  one  man  to  protest  against 
this  outrage.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Murray. 

The  majestic  Vice-President  of  the  Women’s  Equal 
Rights  Association  spoke  up. 

“There  will  never  be  even-handed  justice  until 
women  sit  with  men  in  the  jury-box  and  upon  the 
bench.  It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  women  with 
their  keener  intuition  and  perception  of  truth  from 
those  august  tribunals  that  there  has  been  this  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice.  Now  we  women  will  strive  to  right 
the  wrong  that  men  have  done.” 

The  Reverend  Herbert  Prigsley  uttered  a  character¬ 
istic  sentiment.  “The  evidence  in  this  case  was,  some 
of  it,  extremely  shocking.  I  refer  especially,  as  you 
may  guess,  to  some  of  the  medical  testimony.  The 
crime  was  unquestionably  committed  by  a  man  who  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  loving  influence  of  a  good  mother. 
Peter  Blinn,  as  we  know,  dwelt  daily  in  that  influence. 
It  is  true,  alas,  that  his  erring  steps  sometimes  led  him 
to  the  barroom ;  but  nothing  has  been  brought  out  to 
prove  that  any  deeper  stain  rests  upon  his  character. 
The  boy  is  an  innocent  boy — and  the  Society  for  the 
Exposure  of  Vice  will  interest  itself  to  see  his  inno¬ 
cence  established.” 

“Your  church  is  not  my  church,  Dr.  Prigsley,”  said 
the  Reverend  Alonzo  Dickey.  “But  in  this  matter  all 
churches  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  act  in  unison.  I  shall 
personally  endeavor,  Mr  Murray,  to  get  an  expression 


of  sympathy  and  aid  from  the  bishop — to  whom  I  am 
very  close.” 

“Ah!”  Mrs.  Gallup  clasped  her  hands  emoticnahy 
upon  her  bosom.  “How  much  we  have  to  learn  from 
the  Hindus,  who  will  never  kill  any  living  thing! 
Surely  God  will  not  let  this  awful  cruelty  be  done1” 
After  each  member  of  the  committee  had  appropri¬ 
ately  expressed  his  or  her  feelings,  the  two  lawyers 
drew  up  a  systematic  working  plan  in  which  every  one 
present  was  given  a  part.  The  office  for  the  signing 
of  the  petition  was  to  be  opened  in  one  week,  and  it 
was  important  to  have  as  many  signatures  registered 
on  the  first  day  as  possible.  To  this  end  and  to  the 
securing  of  signatures  by  mail  the  initial  energies  of 
the  committee  were  to  be  devoted.  The  petition  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  a  month;  the  last  day  of  signing 
would  then  be  one  week  before  the  date  set  for  Peter 
Blinn’s  execution. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  after  all  the  others  had  gone, 
the  editor  lingered  with  the  two  lawyers. 

“Great  Scott,  what  asses!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes.  It’s  the  asses  we’ve  got  to  depend  on  mostly,” 
said  Murray. 

“I  know.  But  such  asses!  I  mean  to  give  you  boys 
a  good  send-off  in  the  ‘Telegram’— your  generosity, 
large-heartedness,  and  all  that.  But  I  tell  you  what  I 
respect  even  more  in  you  young  fellows.” 

“What’s  that,  Mr.  Bull?”  asked  Jennings. 

“Your  advertising  sense.  This  is  the  best  game  I 
ever  knew  a  couple  of  young  lawyers  to  play.  And 
they  tell  me,  too,”  added  Bull  with  a  chuckle,  “that 
having  been  appointed  by  the  State  to  defend  Blinn 
you  two  youngsters  stung  the  State  for  a  fee  of  seven 
thousand  dollars.” 

“  We  never  told  you  that,  Mr.  Bull,”  said 
Murray. 

“It’s  a  good  job  all  round — a  good  job  well 
done,”  declared  Bull.  “It’s  putting  it  right 
up  to  the  Governor — and  it’s  going  to  hurt 
him  and  his  party  in  this  State  whichever 
way  he  jumps.” 

^  “I  wonder,”  said  Jennings,  meditatively, 

“if  it’s  going  to  save  Blinn.” 

The  editor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

IV 

'TWO  hundred  thousand  names  had  been 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  petition, 
but  the  Governor  had  given  no  sign.  Now 
that  the  petition  had  been  closed,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  being  asked — would  the  Governor 
keep  Blinn  in  suspense  until  the  last 
moment? 

The  agitation  had  been  of  even  greater 
volume  and  intensity  than  its  promoters 
had  anticipated.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  State  had  given  publicity  to  it.  In 
many  churches  the  subject  was  a  theme 
for  sermons.  Most  of  the  clergymen  who 
treated  it  did  so  sympathetically ;  they  in¬ 
voked  the  application  of  the  “higher  law.” 
The  Monday  “Telegram”  always  had  a  col¬ 
umn  presenting  these  pleadings  from  the 
pulpit. 

Occasionally  a  communication  from  some 
one  who  sought  to  rebuke  the  movement 
would  appear — in  some  other  newspaper  of 
the  city  than  the  ‘  ‘  Telegram.  ”  One  of  these 
correspondents,  a  lawyer,  dealt  severely 
with  the  Reverend  Alonzo  Dickey.  Mr. 
Dickey  had  attacked  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys — whom  he  had  stigmatized 
as  “legal  vampires — subsisting  on  human 
blood.”  “They  have  to  secure  convictions 
or  they  can  not  hold  office,”  proclaimed  Mr. 
Dickey.  “It  matters  not  to  them  whether 
the  prisoner  be  innocent  or  guilty ;  he 
must  be  convicted — and  to  achieve  that 
end  they  too  often,  alas,  resort  to  the  methods  of  the 
demagogue.”  It  was  a  word  which  the  lawyer  who 
replied  ventured  to  turn  against  the  clergyman. 

But  to  Mr.  Dickey  the  rebuke  from  so  prejudiced 
a  source  was  merely  welcome  evidence  that  his  shaft 
had  stung.  It  mortified  him,  however,  when  the 
bishop— who,  to  his  chagrin,  had  declined  to  indorse 
the  movement— suggested  curtly  that  henceforth  he 
desist  from  his  efforts.  But  from  Mrs.  Gallup  and 
from  Miss  Todd  the  clergyman  derived  stimulus  and 
encouragement. 

The  Governor  denied  the  petition.  Mr.  Dickey,  pac¬ 
ing  solemnly,  brought  Mrs.  Gallup  the  news.  When  in 
silence  he  held  up  the  “Telegram”  with  its  fatal  head¬ 
line,  Mrs.  Gallup  tottered  to  a  sofa  and  collapsed. 
“Cruel,  cruel!”  she  moaned,  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes 
closed.  “Oh,  barbarous!”  Mr.  Dickey  boomed  sono¬ 
rously.  He  bent  over  her  and  touched  her  hand. 
“Have  strength,  dear  lady,  have  strength.” 

“You  are  right,”  she  said  presently.  “We  must  not 
consider  ourselves.  We  must  go  to  that  poor  boy. 
Oh,  in  his  hour  of  agony  I  pray  that  we  may  bring 
him  some  comfort.” 

She  ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  with  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  the  prison — stopping  on  the  way  at  a  florist  s  to 
buy  two  dozen  white  roses.  At  the  prison  Mrs.  Gallup 
and  Mr.  Dickey  were  refused  admittance. 

“Nobody  but  his  mother  and  his  lawyer  can  see  him 
now,”  said  the  gatekeeper.  “Mr.  Murray’s  with  him, 
telling  him.” 

“We  are  never  to  see  him  again?”  quavered  Mrs. 
Gallup,  with  trembling  lip. 

“Never.” 

The  clergyman  leaned  forward  in  the  carriage  and 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Mrs.  Gallup,  weeping, 
pressed  the  flowers  to  her  face  and  kissed  them  passion¬ 
ately.  Then  she  thrust  them  into  the  arms  of  the  gate¬ 
keeper,  sobbing: 

“Tell  him— tell  him— I— I  kissed  them  ;  I— I  love  him 
as  my  own  son.  Say — say  good-by — ” 

“Tell  him,”  said  the  clergyman  slowly,  impressing 
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his  words  upon  the  gatekeeper’s  memory,  “that  Dr. 
Dickey  bids  him  be  brave  and  fear  not.” 

Mrs.  Gallup  lay  back  in  the  carriage  as  if  but  half 
conscious;  Mr.  Dickey  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
home. 

“There  is  no  hope!”  murmured  Mrs.  Gallup.  “There 
is  no  hope!  Ah,  how,  how  shall  I  ever  sleep  again!” 

“I  would  not  bear  the  burden  that  must  forever  rest 
on  the  Governor’s  conscience,”  said  Mr.  Dickey.  “Oh, 
what  a  black  stain  on  a  human  soul!  Yet  let  us  not 
abandon  all  hope,  dear  lady.  Four  days  yet  remain ;  it 
is  possible  that  there  may  yet  be  a  yisitation  of  grace.” 

“Oh,  let  us  pray  ;  let  us  pray  unceasingly.  ”  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
lup’s  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer. 

Mr.  Dickey  supported  her  when  she  feebly  mounted 
the  steps  of  her  house. 

“Come  in,  dear  friend,”  she  said.  “I  have  a  thought 
—it  may  be  a  divine  prompting.  Come  in.” 

He  accompanied  her  wonderingly  into  her  drawing¬ 
room.  She  spoke  in  an  earnest,  quivering  undertone. 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  last.  “Yes.  By  all  means,  yes.” 


■“THE  day  before  that  set  for  the  hanging  of  Peter 
Blinn,  the  “Morning  Telegram”  had  on  its  first 
page  a  two-column  article  entitled,  “One  Last  Appeal.” 
It  urged  all  believers  in  the  innocence  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  to  offer  up  prayers  at  twelve  o’clock  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth — prayers  that  light 
might  be  vouchsafed  him  whereby  he  should  yet  be  led 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  “Telegram”  appeared  this 
communication : 

“ Editor  '  The  Telegram' : 

“Sir — For  the  last  time  I  address  you  and  through  you  the 
people  o£  this  city  and  State  on  behalf  of  the  innocent  boy 
who,  unless  the  Governor’s  heart  be  moved,  will  be  led  forth 
to-morrow  to  the  gallows.  I  will  not  reiterate  the  argu¬ 
ments,  the  facts  which  have  convinced  an  overwhelming 
number  of  his  innocence.  The  futility  of  merely  presenting 
the  truth  to  our  executive  is  apparent.  Our  hope  must  now 
be  in  the  inspiration  which  cometh  from  above.  1  would 
urge  all  who  believe  in  Peter  Blinn’s  innocence  to  engage  in 
an  outpouring  of  the  heart  at  noon  to-day,  and  even  more  ap¬ 
pealingly  do  I  urge  that  all  men  and  women — ay,  and  even 
children — who  do  so  believe  pass  this  night  upon  their  knees 
in  prayer,  that  so,  by  the  efficacy  of  their  efforts,  a  spirit  of 
mercy  and  justice  may  descend  upon  him  in  whose  hands 


alone  is  the  power.  When  an  innocent  boy’s  life  is  doomed 
to  be  taken  on  the  morrow,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
humane  Christians  devote  one  sleepless  night  to  the  worship 
and  entreaty  of  the  Most  High.  Alonzo  Dickey,  D.  D." 

That  day  “sandwich  men,”  bearing  the  same  legend 
fore  and  aft,  “Pray  for  the  Governor,”  paraded  the 
streets  of  the  city.  One  passed  and  repassed  in  front 
of  the  executive  mansion.  Two  were  stationed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  steps. 

But  the  evening  newspapers  announced  that  the 
Governor  had  not  been  swayed  from  his  purpose. 

That  night  Mrs.  Gallup  spent  faithfully  upon  her 
knees.  A  woman  of  sixty  years,  soft,  fat,  accustomed 
to  luxurious  living,  she  knelt  the  long  night  through 
by  her  bedside,  now  praying  aloud  with  all  the  fervor 
of  her  simple,  foolish  heart,  now  stupidly  quiescent  in 
a.  dumb  struggle  to  resist  the  beguiling  hand  of  sleep. 
Sometimes  she  rose,  groaning  from  the  torture  of 
her  aching  joints,  and  walked  stiffly  back  and  forth; 
ah,  but  the  return  to  the  devotional  posture  became 
martyrdom  indeed!  The  cushions  under  her  knees 
seemed  to  grow  hard  like  stone  and  to  burn  like  fire; 
dull  pains  distressed  her  back,  her  thighs.  Yet  heroic¬ 
ally  she  endured,  murmuring  naught  of  her  misery, 
asking’of  the  Lord  for  herself  not  even  so  much  as  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  day;  piteously  and  with  frequent 
tears  repeating  her  poignant  phrases  of  appeal — ‘  ‘  Soften 
the  Governor’s  heart,  dear  Lord — soften  his  heart! 
Let  not  that  poor  child  suffer  this  cruel,  shameful 
death!  Spare  him,  dear  Lord,  spare  the  boy!  The 
Governor  is  Thy  servant,  show  him  Thy  light!”  At 
intervals  the  prayer  droned  off  into  a  monotonous, 
drowsy  chant;  then  the  sound  of  it  reawakened  her, 
and  with  penitence  and  affright  for  such  a  lapse  in 
addressing  the  Omnipotent  she  poured  out  the  true 
beseeching  of  her  soul. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  but  she  remained  upon  her  knees. 
She  did  not  rise  until,  two  hours  later,  her  maid 
brought  in  the  “Morning  Telegram”  with  its  large 
black  letters — “Blinn  Must  Hang:  Governor  Un¬ 
moved.” 

VI 

“T5ETER,  old  man” — Murray’s  voice  trembled — 

■  “you’re  showing  great  courage — great!” 

Blinn  smiled.  In  his  suit  of  unaccustomed  black, 
with  his  face  clean  shaven  and  very  pale,  a  new  fine¬ 
ness  of  character  seemed  curiously  to  suggest  itself;  a 


purification  seemed  to  have  taken  place.  The  hand 
he  gave  the  lawyer,  though  cold,  was  steadier  than 
Murray’s  own. 

“I’ll  die  game,  Mr.  Murray,”  he  said.  “You  can 
count  on  me.  “I’ll  not  spoil  the  thing  at  the  last.” 

Murray,  unable  to  speak,  pressed  his  hand. 

“The  chaplain  got  after  me  last  night  and  then  again 
this  morning,”  Blinn  continued  quietly.  “He  told  me 
that  if  I  done  it,  I’d  better  say  so  at  the  end,  because 
then  it  would  go  better  with  me  hereafter.  But  say, 
Mr.  Murray,  I  ain’t  that  kind,  so  don’t  you  worry. 
I’ll  die  game.” 

“You  know  I  warned  you  I  never  wanted  you  to  tell 
me  if  you  were  guilty,”  Murray  said. 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now.  I  done  it. 
Sure.  But  that’s  just  between  you  and  me.  I’ll  die 
game.  The  chaplain  may  be  right  in  what  he  says;  I 
don’t  know,  and  I  guess  he  don’t  neither.  But  say,  if 
I  was  to  stand  up  now  and  blat  out  that  I  done  it, 
wouldn’t  it  make  all  you  folks  that’s  been  workin’  for 
me  look  like  thirty  cents!  Wouldn’t  it,  though!  A 
lot  of  cheap  guys  you’d  be!  Say,  the  laugh  would  be 
on  you  all  for  keeps.  But  don’t  worry,  I’m  a  white 
man  in  my  own  way — and  I’ll  die  game.” 

“I — I  can’t  think  of  anything,  Peter,  but  your  cour¬ 
age.  It’s  fine.” 

“It’ll  hold  out.  When  I  think  of  all  you  folks  that 
have  been  good  to  me- — that’s  one  reason.  And  when 
I  think  of  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  and  the  jury — 
damn  them  ! — that  put  me  where  I  am,  that’s  another 
reason.  Wouldn’t  it  make  ’em  happy  for  me  to  say  at 
the  last  I  done  it!  Well — I’m  not  makin’  them  happy. 
I’ll  keep  ’em  guessing  till  their  dying  day.” 

Three  men  entered  the  cell. 

“Come,  boy,”  said  one  of  them  kindly. 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Murray.” 

“Good-by,  Peter.” 

The  lawyer  and  his  client  shook  hands.  Then 
Blinn’s  arms  were  pinioned  and  he  was  led  out. 

In  the  sunny  court  was  gathered  a  silent  little  group. 
Murray  joined  it  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  raised  his  eyes;  they  rested 
then  upon  Blinn  standing  under  the  gallows  arm. 
Blinn  began  to  speak,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice: 

“Before  God,  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
I  am  about  to  die.  But  I  bear  no  malice;  I  forgive 
every  one.” 

The  black  cap  was  drawn  down  over  his  face. 


CHICAGO’S  POSSIBLE  NIAGARA 


A  private  company  is  preparing  to 


make  light  and  power 


from  the  drainage  canal 


PAUSE,  student  of  thrift,  and  consider  the  example 
of  John  J.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  Chicago 
banker  who  heads  the  list  of  prominent  citizens 
when  works  of  public  enterprise  are  to  be  done.  He 
fulfils  adequately  the  definition  of  leader  in  the  city’s 
industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Among  other  enterprises  for  honor  and  profit  which 
thrive  snugly  beneath  the  protecting  wing  of  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  prestige  is  “The  Economy  Light  and  Power 
Company.”  For  details  concerning  the  modest  present 
and  the  expanding  future  of  this  company,  see  its  de¬ 
mure  prospectus,  offering  to  the  public  its  $2,000,000 
of  five-per-cent  coupon  bonds. 

“The  personnel  of  the  company” — so  the  prospectus 
assures  the  cautious  investor — “is  of  the  highest  as 
regards  ability,  integrity,  experience,  and  personal 
wealth.”  This  tribute  is  modest.  The  eloquent 
author  should  have  added  that  the  personnel  of  the 
company  possesses  an  unparalleled  capacity  for  getting 
a  strangle-hold  grip  on  Opportunity  long  before  that 
shy  goddess  has  come  within  the  farthest  ken  of  the 
less  forehanded. 

Private  Profit  from  a  Public  Enterprise 

“T'HE  plant  of  the  Economy  Light  and  Fuel  Company 
is  to  be  located  at  Joliet,  forty  miles  from  Chicago. 
It  has  a  perpetual  franchise  to  light  the  streets  of  Joliet. 
In  addition,  the  company  is  near  enough  to  Chicago  to 
carry  electricity  there  economically.  Peoria,  also,  is 
sufficiently  near  Joliet  to  furnish  a  market  for  light 
and  power  from  the  Economy  Company’s  plant.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  company,  when  things  get  going,  so 
the  prospectus  estimates,  will  be  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  roseate  future,  the  pro¬ 
spectus  presents  this  interesting  historical  summary. 
Indeed,  these  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  black  type, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  circular.  They  constitute  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  Economy  Company’s 
existence: 

“In  1889  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal,  for  the  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  (1)  of  protecting  Chicago’s  water  supply  from 
Lake  Michigan  against  pollution  by  the  city’s  sewage, 
by  providing  an  outlet  through  which  to  carry  off  this 
sewage  toward  the  Mississippi  River;  and  (2)  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  link  in 
the  construction  of  a  navigable  ship  canal  from  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  River  above  St. 
Louis. 

“The  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  has  been  completed 
to  Joliet,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  forty  (40)  miles, 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  $50,000,000.” 

This  summary  of  facts,  so  vital  to  the  Economy 
Light  and  Power  Company’s  existence,  brings  up  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  this  private  enterprise. 


Consider,  now,  the  Economy  Light  and  Power 
Company  from  another  point  of  view — from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  city  and  the 
surrounding  country  embraced  in  what  is  called  the 
Sanitary  District  —  roughly  it  is  synonymous  with 
Chicago — the  Sanitary  District  has  spent  fifty  million 
dollars  to  build  a  canal  thirty  miles  long  and  twenty- 
two  feet  deep.  A  canal  so  big  carries  a  good  deal  of 
water  —  ultimately  it  will  carry  10,000  cubic  feet  a 
second.  This  body  of  water  the  city  of  Chicago,  at 
great  expense,  carries  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  then  abandons  it.  Where  the  city  of  Chicago 
ceases  to  control  this  water  is  twelve  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Now,  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  dropping  twelve  feet  every  second  is 
a  wealth-making  thing.  It  is  potential  horse-power, 
many  thousands  of  potential  horse-power.  Only  one 
waterfall  in  this  country  located  near  a  great  city 
excels  it — that  is  Niagara,  where  eager  corporations 
fight  angrily  among  themselves  and  make  common 
cause  against  a  public  opinion  for  the  boundless  prize 
of  the  potential  horse-power. 

This  is  where  the  Economy  Company  manifests  its 
thrift,  forethought,  and  unparalleled  capacity  for  bind¬ 
ing  Opportunity  to  its  chariot  wheels.  Shall  such 
horse-power  go  to  waste,  run  away  unharnessed — the 
thousands  of  horse-power  created  by  10,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  every  second,  600,000  cubic  feet  every  minute? 
By  no  means.  The  Economy  Company  proposes  to 
nestle  cozily  down  just  where  Chicago’s  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  drops  twelve  feet  every  second,  catch 
it  as  it  flies,  turn  it  into  horse-power,  and  turn  the 
horse-power  into  dividends  for  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
associates. 

“The  number  of  water-powers  in  any  country  is 
limited,”  observes  the  Economy  Company’s  prospectus, 
in  the  language  of  which  the  unctuous  exultation  is 
admirably  restrained.  “It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  .  .  .  that  their  tremendous  importance  has  been 
fully  recognized.  They  are,  therefore,  being  greatly 
sought  for  by  capitalists.”  “The  source  of  this  water¬ 
power  is  constant  and  unlimited,”  observes  the  pro¬ 
spectus  at  another  point.  “It  is  fed  by  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  Chicago  Drainage  and  Ship  Canal,  thereby 
securing  an  enormous  and  absolutely  permanent  flow 
of  water.” 

To  be  sure,  it  is  “constant  and  unlimited.”  The 
taxpayers  of  Chicago  are  going  to  be  working  all  the 
time  carrying  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second,  from 
Lake  Michigan  thirty  miles  out  to  Joliet,  to  keep  the 
Economy  Company’s  water-wheels  going. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  Economy  Company. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  enterprise. 
But  will  Chicago  tolerate  it?  Is  Chicago  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  fifty  million  dollars  spent  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Drainage  Canal,  ano  keep  on  for  all  time 
paying  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal,  the  cost 
of  carrying  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 


a  distance  of  thirty  miles?  Will  Chicago  do  this, 
and  allow  a  private  corporation  to  profit  fabulously 
by  the  twelve-foot  drop  of  the  water  which  Chicago 
abandons?  Or  will  Chicago  build  its  own  plant  and 
use  its  own  water  to  manufacture  its  own  electricity? 
The  Economy  Light  and  Power  Company  is,  of  course, 
well  within  its  rights.  It  is  very  good  business,  in¬ 
deed,  and  perfectly  proper  for  it  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  if  Chicago  is  going  to  throw  that 
opportunity  away. 

But  will  Chicago  throw  that  opportunity  away?  It 
has  built  the  Drainage  Canal  for  another  purpose;  but 
why  abandon  the  big  possibilities  of  what  is  a  mere 
incident  to  the  original  purpose?  It  is  only  since  the 
canal  was  planned  that  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
water-power  near  large  cities  have  been  realized.  In  a 
smaller  way,  what  Niagara  is  to  Buffalo,  the  Drainage 
Canal  can  be  to  Chicago;  and  the  Economy  Company 
is  up  betimes  to  play  the  part  of  the  grabber. 

Potential  Wealth  in  the  Drainage  Canal 

'T'HE  possible  horse-power  in  the  flow  of  the  Drain- 
age  Canal,  if  that  flow  is  utilized  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  60,000.  The  value  per  horse-power  of  this 
is  reckoned  by  the  Economy  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  circular  quoted,  at  $35  per  horse-power. 
In  the  aggregate  this  is  over  two  million  dollars  a  year, 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  canal  and 
save  Chicago  from  the  burden  of  any  future  taxation 
on  account  of  the  canal. 

Many  things,  of  course,  must  be  done,  if  Chicago  is 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  potential  horse-power  it  owns. 
Whatever  existing  rights  the  Economy  Light  and 
Power  Company  has  must,  of  course,  be  condemned 
in  the  proper  and  legal  way. 

As  it  happens,  the  existing  rights  of  the  Economy 
Company  depend  upon  the  existence  and  favor  of  an 
antiquated  ditch  known  as  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  It  parallels,  mile  by  mile,  the  Drainage  Canal. 
Whatever  usefulness  it  had  before  the  Sanitary  Canal 
was  built — and  it  had  already  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  railroads — it  has  no  conceivable  purpose  now. 
It  has  not  for  years  been  used  for  navigation,  and,  of 
course,  never  will  be.  It  is  a  burden  to  the  State,  and 
serves  no  purpose  but  a  comfortable  roost  for  a  few 
pay-roll  patriots.  One  other  reason  for  existence  it 
has:  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Economy  Light 
and  Power  Company.  The  precise  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  are  matters  of  contract,  technical 
details  of  locks  and  dams,  too  complicated  to  tell 
here.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  joint 
owners  of  this  antiquated  ditch,  the  .  United  States 
Government  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  should  turn 
it  over  bodily  to  the  Sanitary  Canal  Commission. 
Until  that  is  done  there  will  be  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  Chicago’s  utilization  of  its  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  manufacture  profitable  water-power. 
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THE  JAMESTOWN 


TERCENTENNIAL 


Interesting  and  patriotic  features  which  will  characterize  the  coming 
celebration  at  Norfolk  of  the  arrival  of  Virginia's  first  families 


State’s  Exhibit  Building 


THREE  hundred 
years  ago — to  be 
precise,  on  May 
13,  1607  —  three  boat¬ 
loads  of  Englishmen 
rowed  up  the  James 
River,  landed  at  a  spot 
some  thirty  miles 
above  the  present  city 


of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  established  the  first  permanent 
English-speaking  colony  on  this  continent.  They  called 
it  James  Fort,  which  subsequently  became  James  Town. 
They  fought  the  Indians,  were  massacred,  built  stock¬ 
ades,  erected  a  church,  the  tower  of  which  still  stands, 
spread  Christianity,  became  acquainted  with  potatoes, 
were  initiated  to  the  delights  of  tobacco,  formed  a 
government,  multiplied  and  thrived,  and  finally  estab¬ 
lished  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

To  commemorate  all  this,  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
has  been  built,  and  will  be  maintained  from  April  26 
to  December  1,  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  seashore 
overlooking  Hampton  Roads,  about  five  miles  from 
Norfolk.  Its  promoters  set  forth  that  the  Exposition 
is  to  be  of  a  historical  and  educational  character.  Cer¬ 
tainly  few  places  with  more  historical  associations 
could  be  found  on  the  continent.  Beginning  with  bold 
Captain  John  Smith  (who  was  in  one  of  the  original 
three  boatloads),  and  Pocahontas  (who  saved  John’s 
life,  and  whom  we  all  felt  as  if  we  almost  knew  per¬ 
sonally  when  we  were  studying  history  at  school),  this 
part  of  the  country  is  linked  to  a  continuous  chain  of 
stirring  events  that  have  cut  deep  notches  into  our 
national  genealogical  tree.  Even  now,  the  counties  in 
that  part  of  Virginia  bear  the  good  old  English  names 
of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  York,  Essex,  Warwick, 
etc.,  and  that  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  right  off  the 
Exposition  grounds  where,  among  other  notable  con¬ 
flicts,  the  Monitor  fought  the  Merrimac ,  must  be  fairly 
paved  with  Federal  and  Confederate  cannon  balls. 
All  this  makes  a  fine  background  for  a  fair,  and  the 
fair  itself,  in  its  physical  aspect,  promises  to  be  worthy 
of  its  setting.  * 


A  Colonial  City 


I^ROM  an  architectural  standpoint  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position  is  to  be  thoroughly  American.  While  we 
can  not  yet  boast  of  a  national  style  of  architecture,  the 
Colonial  type  is  sufficiently  individual  and  distinctive 
to  be  claimed  and  accepted  as  Amerioan.  The  design 
of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  the  “palaces”  of  art,  com¬ 
merce,  and  machinery,  is  almost  consistently  Colonial. 
There  are  no  turrets  or  towers,  no  domes  or  minarets, 
pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  other  freaks  of  fancy;  no 
long  stretches  of  garish  white  buildings,  decked  out 
with  wedding-cake  trimmings,  and  bespattered  with 
colored  lights  until  they  resemble  Christmas  trees.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  buildings  are  low,  both  in  stature 
and  in  color  tones.  Few  raise  their  roofs  above  the 
treetops,  and  most  of  them,  being  built  of  Harvard 
brick,  trimmed  with  terra-cotta,  and  fitted  with  such 
simple  ornaments  as  the  long,  low  roof  balustrade,  or 
bas-relief  panels,  give  a  subdued  color  effect  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  thoroughly  novel  to  exposition 
architecture. 

The  general  plan  of  the  grounds  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  similar  to  that  of  other  pleasure  cities  that  have 
gone  before — a  central  court  surrounded  by  the  more 
important  or  imposing  buildings.  At  Jamestown  this 
court  is  framed  on  three  sides  only  by  buildings,  whereas 
the  fourth  rests  on  the  waterfront  with  two  great  piers, 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  stretching  out  nearly  half  a 
mile  into  the  bay.  These  piers  have  towers  at  the  far 
ends  and  are  joined  by  a  bridge,  thus  enclosing  a  basin 
some  forty  acres  in  area.  This  body  of  water  is  called 
Smith  Harbor,  in  honor  of  the  original  John,  and  here 
will  be  held  the  aquatic  contests  that  are  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Exhibition’s  athletic  attractions. 
The  basin  will  also  serve  as  a  harbor  and  landing-place 
for  small  craft,  motor  boats,  and  the  launches  from  the 


warships.  The  piers  are  being  built  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  form  a  part  of  the  national  exhibit. 

If  you  should  arrive  at  the  Exposition  grounds  in  a 
small  boat,  you  would  step  ashore  from  Smith  Harbor 
at  Discovery  Landing  and  find  yourself  standing  in 
Raleigh  Square,  looking  down  a  broad  vista  of  low 
symmetrical  Colonial  buildings  toward  the  Auditorium. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left,  stretching  along  the  shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  the  State  Buildings — Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s,  a  replica  of  Independence  Hall;  Massachu¬ 
setts’s,  a  counterpart  of  the  original  State  House  in 


Palace  of  Machinery  and  Transportation 


Boston,  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted ;  Ohio’s,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  first 
stone  house  built  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  Georgia’s, 
a  reproduction  of  Bullock  Hall,  where  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  mother  was  born ;  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  line 
in  a  thick  grove  of  tall  pines,  Kentucky’s  State  exhibit 
—  Daniel  Boone’s  fort  and  stockade.  Such  of  the 
State  buildings  as  are  not  replicas  of  historic  or  public 
buildings  are  in  many  instances  models  of  the  homes 
of  well-known  citizens.  Connecticut,  for  instance,  re¬ 
produces  the  house  of  Benjamin  Tallmadge;  Maryland, 


Textile  Building  in  the  Village  of  Arts  and  Crafts 


A  typical  doorway 


Farther  on,  at  the  base 
of  this  great  court, 
rises  the  Auditorium 
Building — with  its  im¬ 
posing  white  colon¬ 
nade  and  low  flat  dome 
— flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  Historical 
Arts  and  Education 

Buildings.  Here  are  the  administration  offices,  and 
here  also  will  be  held  the  various  conventions  and 


■vw 


meetings  of  every  known  kind  of  organization.  Some 
of  the  interesting  and  imposing  bodies  which  have 
already  arranged  dates  are:  The  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Confectionery 
Salesmen’s  Association,  the  National  Haymakers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Peanut  Congress,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  the  Association  of  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Surgeons,  etc. 

The  features  which  the  Exposition  people  like  most 
to  talk  about  are  the  naval  and  military  displays,  which 
are  to  continue  practically  all  summer.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  to  be  full  of  warships,  and  vast  areas,  both 
within  and  without  the  Exposition  grounds,  have  been 
set  aside  for  military  encampments.  All  sorts  of  sol¬ 
diers  are  to  be  on  view,  from  real  soldiers  down  to  tin 
soldiers.  The  War  Department  will  probably  have  a 
mixed  brigade  in  camp  all  summer;  the  West  Point 
cadets  are  to  visit  the  Exposition  in  June,  the  Annap¬ 
olis  cadets  later.  A  parade  ground  of  thirty  acres, 
probably  the  largest  anywhere,  will  be  the  theatre  of 
evolution  for  all  these  warriors,  and  in  between  times 
the  Knights  of  This,  That,  and  the  Other  will  have  a 
chance  to  shake  out  their  feathers  and  do  prize  drills. 

The  naval  display  will  be  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  more  ships  of  all  kinds  and  nation¬ 
alities  will  salute  Fortress  Monroe  this  summer  than 
have  burnt  powder  in  those  waters  since  the  Colum¬ 
bus  celebration  of  1892.  Our  own  entire  North  At¬ 
lantic  Squadron,  and  more,  will  gather  for  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremonies;  and  ships  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  Japan,  Russia,  Brazil,  etc.,  are  expected 
from  time  to  time  until  November.  The  Japanese 
vessels,  under  Vice-Admiral  Ijuin,  sailed  February  28 
from  Yokohama,  and  are  expected  to  attack  Jamestown 
in  force  some  time  in  May,  capturing  the  public  school 
exhibit  without  loss  of  life  and  occupying  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Building  on  the  anniversary  of  the  earthquake. 

Boat  races  among  the  crews  of  various  nationalities 
will  form  a  part  of  the  regatta  program.  There  will 
also  be  races  for  submarine  boats.  These  will  furnish 
much  excitement  to  the  fish  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
probably  the  only  way  for  humans  to  watch  the  con¬ 
tests  will  be  to  put  on  bathing  suits  and  get  under 
water.  The  crowd  along  shore  looking  at  the  smooth 
sea  will  feel  like  the  small  boy  outside  the  fence  during 
a  baseball  game. 


Where  the  Fun  Will  Be 


that  of  Charles  Carroll,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  while  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
and  other  commonwealths  have  built  Colonial  man¬ 
sions  of  charming  and  dignified  architectural  effect. 

Beyond  that  portion  of  the  main  esplanade  which 
has  been  named  Raleigh  Square  are  fountains,  lagoons, 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  various  pleasant  effects  of  land¬ 
scape-gardening,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  stand  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall  and  the  Palace  of  Manufactures  and  Arts. 


Entrance  to  the  War  Path 


THE  playground  of  the  Exposition — what  was  the 
Midway  at  Chicago,  the  Pike  at  St.  Louis,  the  Trail 
at  Portland— will  be  the  War  Path.  Here  the  indians 
from  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  and  Hickory  Hill,  Mis¬ 
souri,  will  take  time  by  the  scalp-lock  and  cavort  among 
the  latest  devices  for  amusing  the  overamused.  There 
will  be  a  mile  of  fun  on  the  War  Path  and  as  many  new 
schemes  and  devices  as  Coney  Island  has  allowed  to 
escape.  Probably  not  all  of  these  will  be  ready  when 
the  Exposition  opens.  The  concessionaires  have  been 
late  in  starting  to  build.  They  were  canny.  They  let 
the  other  fellow — the  Exposition — build  first.  They 
did  not  reallv  get  busy  until  Congress  granted  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  about  six  weeks  ago,  thereby  assuring  the 
financial  success  of  Jamestown.  Then  the  concession¬ 
aires  bought  up  all  the  carpenters  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  their  corner  of  the  grounds  now  looks  like 
San  Francisco  in  a  hurry.  Most  of  the  other  exhibit 
buildings  are  practically  completed.  The  President 
will  see  a  finished  product  when  he  declares  the  Expo¬ 
sition  open  on  April  26. 


American  Bazaar 


Oriental  Bazaar 


Food  Products 


Historical  Arts 


State  Exhibits 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  ALONG  THE  NORTHERN  SIDE  OF  THE  PARADE  GROUND 


Collier’s  for  March  16  1907 


THE  END  OF  THE 


FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS 


THROUGH  our  irrational  system  of  long  and 
short  sessions  the  chances  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  barren  season  in  the  matter  of 
useful  legislation  every  alternate  year.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Congress  has  often  contrived  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  lawmaking  in  short  sessions,  and  the  one  that 
closed  on  March  4  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  the  good 
work  accomplished  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
done  against  the  will  of  the  members.  Congress 
moved  reluctantly  under  constant  spurring  from  the 
White  House  and  from  public  opinion,  and  it  seemed 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  perversity  that  led  it  to 
mutilate  every  good  bill  it  did  not  dare  to  reject. 
This  spirit  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  House, 
which,  under  the  malign  despotism  of  Speaker  Can¬ 
non,  has  quite  changed  places  with  the  Senate  in 
its  attitude  toward  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  may  turn  out  to  have  been  the  one  perfecting 
the  Free  Alcohol  law  for  the  benefit  of  small  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  requirements  of  last  year’s  act  abol¬ 
ishing  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  denatured 
alcohol  could  not  be  complied  with  except  by  large 
establishments,  and  there  was  danger  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  monopoly  under  Standard  Oil  control, 
which  would  have  destroyed  a  good  part  of  the 
benefits  expected  from  the  new  law.  Congress  has 
now  remedied  this  defect.  The  measures  to  be 
taken  to  guard  the  revenues  have  been  so  simplified 
that  every  farmer  can  meet  them,  either  singly  or 
in  combination  with  his  neighbors. 

The  La  Follette  bill  to  protect  the  public  safety 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  active 
Presidential  support,  but  of  the  frightful  daily 
record  of  railroad  accidents  which  was  steadily 
raising  public  indignation  to  a  whiter  heat.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  in  reasonably  satisfactory 
shape,  but  it  was  held  up  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  sidetracked  in 
favor  of  an  ineffective  substitute.  Under  public 
pressure,  especially  from  railroad  employees,  this 
was  hammered  in  conference  until  it  became  a 
measure  of  some  merit.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
make  it  impossible  for  trainmen  to  work  over  six¬ 
teen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Train  despatchers 
are  not  to  work  over  eight  hours  at  a  time. 

The  Senate  having  doggedly  refused  to  do  its 
duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill, 
Congress  was  finally  shamed  into  giving  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  by  passing  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Philippine  Government  to  guarantee 
a  four  per  cent  income  upon  capital  invested  in 
an  agricultural  bank.  The  object  of  the  bank  is 
to  help  the  farmers  by  granting  small  loans  on 
their  land  at  rates  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

The  late  session  will  be  memorable  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  gigantic  struggle  over  the  control  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  had  become  convinced  that  the  im¬ 
provident  squandering  of  our  coal  and  oil,  our 
forest  products,  grazing  lands,  and  water  supplies 
ought  to  stop,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to 
keep  these  things  and  manage  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people.  All  these  matters  are  inter¬ 
locked,  and  when  one  is  touched  all  are  touched. 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  tremendous  cannonade 
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opened  upon  the  Forest  Service  and  upon  Secretary 
Hitchcock's  refusal  to  issue  patents  for  land  before 
investigating  the  honesty  of  the  entries.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  tried  to  get  a  law  passed  withdrawing  coal  and 
oil  lands  from  entry,  and  authorizing  leases  of  such 
lands  as  well  as  of  grazing  ranges.  In  this  he  did 
not  succeed,  but  with  the  help  of  Senator  La  Fol¬ 
lette,  Senator  Newlands,  and  others  he  aroused  an 
interest  in  the  subject  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
next  Congress.  Speaker  Cannon  managed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  the  urgently  needed  act  creating 
forest  reserves  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  This  matter  will  be  so  il¬ 
luminated  between  now  and  next  December  that  the 
Speaker  will  hardly  venture  to  repeat  this  service 
to  the  vandal  lumber  interests.  Senators  Heyburn, 
Carter,  Patterson,  and  other  advocates  of  the  policy 
of  turning  over  our  national  resources  to  private 
interests  for  immediate  exploitation  and  destruction 
contrived  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill  forbidding  the  creation  of  any 
more  forest  reserves  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  or  Wyoming 
except  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  author  of  that 
amendment  was  Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon,  who  can 
boast  that  he  has  never  been  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  land  frauds  in  his  State.  The  President, 
with  characteristic  audacity  and  decision,  reserved 
about  seventeen  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
States  named  before  signing  the  bill  that  curtailed 
his  power. 

The  bill  giving  the  Government  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  criminal  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nulli¬ 
fication  of  a  law  by  a  minor  judge,  was  so  mutilated 
in  the  Senate  as  to  destroy  most  of  its  value.  The 
right  of  appeal  was  so  limited  as  to  enable  a  shrewd 
lawyer  to  dodge  it  in  most  cases.  Still,  a  little  was 
accomplished,  as  a  basis  for  more.  Some  new  re¬ 
straints  were  thrown  about  in  migration,  and  for  the 
first  time  an  opportunity  was  given  to  measure  the 
return  current  to  Europe,  so  that  we  may  tell  just 
what  net  additions  the  inwarc  stream  makes  to  our 
population.  At  the  same  time  the  threatening  Japa¬ 
nese  problem  was  at  least  temporarily  settled.  An 
investigation  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children 


was  provided  for,  although  the  Beveridge  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  child 
labor  in  interstate  commerce  failed  to  pass. 

Representative  Murdock  of  Kansas,  with  a  cour¬ 
age  notable  in  a  member  from  a  region  in  which 
railroad  power  is  so  formidable,  tried  to  save  the 
Government  $5,000,000  in  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
mails  by  providing  that  in  estimating  the  daily 
weight  of  mail  transported  the  total  weight  should 
be  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  days  in  the 
weighing  period  instead  of  by  the  number  with 
Sundays  omitted.  He  failed  through  a  trick  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules — that  is  to  say,  the  Speaker — 
but  his  end  was  attained  and  his  contention  vindi¬ 
cated  by  an  order  issued  as  the  last  official  act  of 
Postmaster-General  Cortelyou. 

Congress  was  generous  to  the  navy  in  the  matter 
of  ships,  allowing  it  two  Dreadnoughts,  two  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  new  submarines, 
but  it  refused  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  passing 
the  Personnel  bill,  which  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  the  battleships  without  the  expense.  It 
legalized  the  President’s  use  of  his  Nobel  prize 
money  for  the  creation  of  a  Foundation  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace.  The  Senate  abandoned  its  usual  ob¬ 
structive  tactics  in  foreign  affairs  by  ratifying  the 
Algeciras  and  Santo  Domingo  Treaties. 

The  scandal  of  corporate  contributions  to  cam¬ 
paign  funds  has  been  ended,  so  far  as  national 
elections  are  concerned,  by  a  law  making  such  con¬ 
tributions  criminal  offenses  and  subjecting  corpora¬ 
tion  officers  who  give  them  to  the  danger  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Although  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  such  a  currency  law  as  the  banking  interests 
desired,  Congress  took  some  steps  in  that  direction 
by  passing  the  Aldrich  bill  increasing  the  supply 
of  bills  of  small  denominations,  authorizing  national 
banks  to  retire  notes  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000 
instead  of  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  permitting  cus¬ 
toms  as  well  as  other  revenues  to  be  deposited  in 
banks.  The  Service  Pension  bill,  for  which  the 
Grand  Army  has  been  fighting  for  so  many  years, 
has  finally  gone  through. 

This  Congress  has  left  all  records  out  of  sight  in 
the  expenditure  of  money.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  made  with  the  view 
of  offering  the  best  possible  showing  of  economy, 
the  appropriations  for  the  two  sessions  foot  up 
$1,800,131,984.95,  of  which  the  session  just  closed 
was  responsible  for  $919,948,683.63.  According  to 
this  statement  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  about 
$20,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  By  including 
certain  obligations,  such  as  $25,000,000  for  new 
warships  and  $49,829,349  for  contracts  under  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill,  which  the  Republican  calcu¬ 
lators  omit,  the  Democrats  bring  the  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  late  session  up  to  $994,778,032.63, 
and  figure  on  a  deficit  of  $100,000,000.  That  is 
hardly  a  fair  estimate,  however,  since  this  year’s 
appropriations  include  payments  on  former  author¬ 
izations,  and  on  the  same  principle  this  year’s  au¬ 
thorizations  will  be  met  out  of  future  appropriations. 

Tfie  final  adjournment  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
brought  a  number  of  political  careers  to  a  close. 
Thq  disappearance  of  Senator  Clark  of  Montana 
created  no  perceptible  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the 
political  pool,  but  a  real  commotion  was  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  “Old  Figgers”  Grosvenor  from 
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Pure  Food— 

Good  Old  Ralston 

It  Has  Stood  the  Test 

Men  and  women  eat  Ralston  Health 
Food  today  because  it  was  healthful 
and  good  when  they  ate  it  as  children. 

RALSTON  is  the  standard  food — not 
a  fad  or  fancy.  It  has  a  body— a  weight. 
14  lbs.  for  15c — when  ready  to  serve — 
50  dishes. 

It  is  made  from  the  rich  wheat  hearts  of 
selected,  fully  ripened  grain — rich  in  gluten. 
It’s  the  ideal  food  for  growing  children.  It  is 
full  of  the  brain-building,  muscle-forming 
elements— it  fills  an  actual  need  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  organism. 

RALSTON  retains  the  natural  nut-brown 
color  of  the  grain. 

Ask  for  RALSTON  this  time— and  insist 
on  getting  it.  If  it  doesn’t  please  you,  the 
grocer  will  give  you  your  money  back. 

No  other  breakfast  food  is 
as  staple  as  RALSTON— no 
other  has  the  body— or  the 
weight— no  other  is  “just  as 
good.” 

TRY  PURINA  WHOLE 
WHEAT  FLOUR.  For  Sale 
by  AH  GOOD  Grocers. 

Get  ihe  checkerboard  sack 
—and  you  get  the  best. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS 

“Where  Purity  is  Paramount" 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Portland,  Ore.,Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Conservative 
Banking  by  Mail 

By  depositing  your  funds  by  mail  in 
this  strong  savings  bank  you  are  as¬ 
sured  privacy  in  your  banking  trans¬ 
actions,  quite  impossible  at  home. 

We  allow  on  savings  deposits 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

and  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  depositors.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  booklet  “E”  telling  all 
about  our  system  of  Banking  by  Mail. 

Gbc 

Cleveland 
(Trust  Company 

(Savings  Bank) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Capital . $2,500,000  00 

Surplus  -----  2,500,000.00 

67,000  Depositors 


FORD 

Six-Cylinder 
Touring  Cars 


1906  Model 


Owing  to  lateness  in  getting  out  our 
1906  models  and  the  fact  that  the  1907  out¬ 
put  was  unusually  well  advanced,  we  still 
have  a  few  of  the  1906  model  on  hand 
which  we  will  sell  at  a  reasonable  reduction. 

If  you  are  quick  about  it  you  may  get  one 
of  these — but  to  be  sure,  letter  should 
come  by  return  mail.  Full  particulars  for 
the  asking. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Detroit,  Mich. 


3  to  5 
H.  P. 


Reliable,  Reversible,  Two  Cycle. 
Two  and  Three  Port. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Our  Catalog  B3  is  worth  your 
having. 


UNITED  MFG.  CO.  -  DETROIT,  MICH. 


STUFF  BIRDS 


Learn  by 
M  \  IL  to 

AND  ANIMALS.  Fine  new  business,  quickly 
learned  by  Men,  Women.  Boys.  Very  fascinat¬ 
ing.  BIG  PROFITS  for  your  spare  time. 
Fine  Catalogue  and  Taxidermy  Magazine  FREE. 
N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  5  Ave.  T,  Omaha 
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the  House  and  Senator  Spooner  from  the  Senate.  General  Grosvenor  got  out 
because  he  had  to,  but  his  colleagues  softened  the  blow  by  the  gift  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  silver  service  and  a  shower  of  eulogistic  speeches  from  both  parties, 
together  with  the  complimentary  gift  of  a  $100,000  public  building  to  the 
General’s  home  town  of  Athens,  Ohio.  Senator  Spooner  created  a  sensation 
by  resigning  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  on  the  ground  that 
his  duty  to  his  family  required  him  to  go  back  to  his  profession  and  earn  a 
living.  Mr.  Spooner’s  learning  and  ability  were’  beyond  question,  but  he  had 
been  out  of  touch  for  some  time  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Wisconsin  now  has  an  admirable  opportunity  to  give  Senator 
La  Follette  a  colleague  who  will  hold  up  his  hands  instead  of  trying  to  thwart 
his  work  for  progress. 


RUSSIA’S  NEW  PARLIAMENT 

The  second  Imperial  Duma  meets,  with 
the  Czar’s  enemies  again  in  control 


THE  day  after  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dispersed,  Russia’s  second 
Duma  opened.  Twenty-nine  seats  had  not  been  filled.  Of  the  495  mem¬ 
bers  elected,  126,  including  90  Monarchists  and  36  Moderates  and 
Octobrists,  might  be  classed  as  Conservatives,  although  even  these  were  by 
no  means  thoroughgoing  supporters  of  the  Government.  All  the  rest  be¬ 
longed  to  opposition  parties,  of  varying  degrees  of-  acerbity.  The  92  Consti¬ 
tutional  Democrats,  43  Polish  Nationalists,  and  29  Progressives,  164  in  all, 
represented  a  moderate  opposition  sentiment.  On  the  extreme  left  was  a 
body  of  192  Social  Democrats,  Social  Revolutionists,  and  members  of  the 
Group  of  Toil.  Thirteen  members  were  unattached. 

Although  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Government  is  as  marked  in  the 
second  as  in  the  first  Duma,  the  members  have  learned  something  by  experi¬ 
ence.  They  do  not  propose  to  outlaw  themselves  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  begin  their  work.  In  the  conferences  of  the  opposition  parties  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session  there  was  a  general  agreement  to  act  with  cau¬ 
tion,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  an  early  dissolution,  which  the  reactionaries  were 
anxious  to  bring  about.  The  advanced  elements  made  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  repeat  last 
year’s  coup  d’etat.  They  asserted  that  they  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need, 
to  have  the  Duma  declare  itself  the  Government  and  fight  for  supremacy  in 
the  empire. 


A  FINANCIAL  MAGICIAN 

How  Wizard  Harriman  transmutes  waste 
paper  into  gold,  and  gold  into  paper 


MANY  strange  things  were  disclosed  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  of  the  Harriman  railroad  system,  but  the  most 
significant  was  the  financial  magic  by  which  a  speculator  of  minor 
importance  has  been  able  in  nine  years  to  make  one  railroad  procure  him 
another  until  he  has  become  a  power  in  a  quarter  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the 
Union  and  the  absolute  master  of  an  eighth.  All  this  began  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  control  of  a  thousand  miles  of  impoverished  road  in  1898.  “From 
that  time,”  said  Commissioner  Lane,  “you  have  increased  your  holdings  in 
railroads  until  your  line  extends  out  to  Portland,  and  by  water  from  there 
across  the  Pacific ;  takes  in  the  line  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  and  from 
there  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient;  and  from  San  Francisco  back  down  and 
south  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  by  water;  you 
have  a  certain  control  over  the  Illinois  Central  and  a  certain  control  over  the 


Chicago  and  Alton ;  you  have  approximately  $30,000,000  of  stock  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio,  and  you  have  a  large  holding  in  the  New  York  Central,  and 
all  these  holdings  trace  from  the  original  taking  over  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  issuance  of  the  $100,000,000  of  bonds — is  that  so?” 

When  Mr.  Lane  asked  where  this  thing  was  going  to  stop,  Mr.  Harriman 
made  no  attempt  to  fix  a  limit.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific 
should  not  have  a  line  to  New  York.  He  would  buy  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Great  Northern,  if  the  Commission  would  let  him. 
He  would  spread  out  over  the  Atlantic  coast  as  well  as  over  the  Pacific.  “I 
would  go  on,”  he  said,  “as  long  as  I  lived.” 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  Rockefeller  looking  for  new  investments  for  his 
surplus  capital.  Mr.  Harriman  has  not  bought  the  roads  he  controls  with  his 
own  money.  He  has  made  one  road  buy  another.  Incidentally,  at  every  step 
on  the  way,  he  has  made  a  profit  for  himself,  so  that  the  modest  financier 
of  1898,  who  owned  at  most  a  few  little  dozens  of  millions  and  needed  the 
backing  of  a  banking  house  like  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  to  put  his  deals  through, 
now  has  enough  wealth  that  is  legally,  if  not  morally,  his  own  to  rank  him 
among  the  greatest  multi-millionaires  of  the  age. 

The  Harriman  inquiry  has  pointed  unmistakably  toward  a  needed  line  of 
new  legislation.  If  the  law  had  forbidden  railroad  companies  to  raise  money 
for  any  purpose  except  the  improvement  of  their  own  roads,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Harriman  to  take  the  corporations  he  controlled  into 
Wall  Street  and  use  their  credit  to  build  up  a  pyramid  of  subject  lines.  The 
Union  Pacific’s  hundred-million-dollar  bond  issue  would  have  paid  for  double¬ 
tracking  its  lines  and  enlarging  its  \ermina1s  instead  of  for  Southern  Pacific 
stock;  and  the  farmers  of  the  West  might  not  have  seen  so  many  tons  of  corn 
and  Wheat  rotting  for  lack  of  cars. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  con¬ 
juring  feats  could  not  he  brought  out  in  the  investigation,  because  the  witness 
persistently  refused  to  answer  questions  about  his  personal  affairs.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood,  for  instance,  that  when  the  Union  Pacific  bought  stock 
of  other  roads  Mr.  Harriman  did  the  buying  first,  turning  the  securities  over 
24 


The  Key  Note  in 

Artistic  Homes 

is  the  color  scheme 

This  may  be  had  absolutely  without 
cost  to  you  by  using  the  materials  made 
by  Chicago  Varnish  Company  for  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  wood  finish, 
thru  Margaret  Greenleaf,  the  recognized 
American  authority  on  house  decora¬ 
tion,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts,  each 
a  specialist  in  one  particular  field  and 
all  in  our  exclusive  service.  Write  for 
particulars  promptly. 

Full  color  schemes  will  be  supplied  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  Miss  Greenleaf  with  sample  panels 
showing:  the  beautiful  finishes  for  floors  and 
standing  woodwork  by  Chicago  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany.  These  are  absolutely  unattainable  else¬ 
where,  are  very  economical,  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  simplest  cottage  as  well  as  the  costly  mansion. 

DEAD-LAC,  the  remarkable  lustreless  var¬ 
nish,  that  we  introduced  three  years  ago,  gives 
the  artistic  dead  finish  so  long  desired  and  then 
attained  for  the  first  time.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Insist  upon  having  the  original  and  best. 

For  ten  cents  (to  cover  postage)  we  will  send 
the  “Home  Ideal,”  beautifully  illustrated,  by 
Margaret  Greenleaf,  and  a  wood  panel  showing 
an  exquisite  finish  for  floors  or  for  standing 
woodwork,  as  may  be  desired. 

CHICAGO  VARNISH  COMPANY 
33  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


WHEN  they  want  to  test  a  new  medicine  or  Breakfast  Food, 
they  always  try  it  on  the  dog;  if  it  don’t  kill  him  if  goes. 
I'm  the  dog  in  this  case.  I  have  worn  a  Whitelaw  Paper 
Diaper  since  the  day  I  was  born,  ten  months  now,  ami  have 
never  for  one  minute  been  scalded  or  chafed ;  very  few  babies 
in  this  world  can  say  that.  Made  of  very  strong  velvety 
paper,  soft  as  cotton.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
D’aper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  till  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  than  <  ne 
cent  each.  75  cts.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  Not  sold  in  stores. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
_ Dept.  3,  Cincinnati.  Ohio _ — 


Played, 
with  keys 

like  a  piano  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  similar  action 

The  DOLCEOLA’S  captivating  harmony  and  original  con¬ 
struction  give  it  instant  popularity,  and  the  hearty  endorsement 
ot  musical  experts  everywhere. 

It  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  everywhere,  as  well  as 
by  the  nobility  of  Europe. 

From  A  Musical  Authority  of  New  York;  “I  consider 
it  an  instrument  of  great  merit.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
pieparing  beginners  for  the  piano.  ’ — Albert  Gerard-Thiers. 

Chas.  K.  Harris,  author  of  “After  the  Ball,’’  says;  “My  chil¬ 
dren  are  learning  it  without  an  instructor.”  The  Princess  ot 
Isenburg  Darmstadt,  Germany,  says:  “I  have  received  the 
Dolceola.  aud  am  delighted  with  it.” 

The  Dolceola,  with  its  four  fuil  octaves,  embodies  the  exqui¬ 
site  toue  value  of  two  guitars  and  two  mandolins.  Its  action, 
while  similar  to  that  of  the  piano,  is  quicker  and  more  simple, 
permitting  effects  impossible  with  the  larger  instrument.  Anv 
class  ot  music  can  be  played.  Music  lovers  are  delighted  with 
it.  You  must  have  one. 

Agents  .Make  from  $100  to  $500  Monthly.  Write  for  Proof 
Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

310  Snow  Flake  Bldg.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


No  matter  what  make  your  car  may  be, 
no  matter  what  its  price,  you  can  greatly 
increase  its  efficiency  by  insuring  perfect 
ignition.  This  you  can  only  do  by  The 
Witherbee  Battery. 

A  Car  is  No  Better  than  its  Ignition 

Imperfect  ignition  ruins  a  car  quickly;  it  racks 
tlie  engine,  impairs  the  working  of  the  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  parts  and  adds  fully  75  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Do  you  want  to  see  your  car  decreasing  in 
value  every  time  you  use  it  and  your  repair  bills 
steadily  mounting  upward?  Imperfect  ignition 
will  do  it  faster  than  any  other  cause. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  6;  it  gives  you  igni¬ 
tion  information  that  will  save  you  hundreds  of 
dollar's;  it’s  free. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 

541  West  43d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES: — Chicago:  1429  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit  -  260  Jefferson  Av.  Baltimore:  5 1  «>  Continental  Bldg. 


DOLCEOLA 


A  Miniature 

Grand  Piano 


Multiply  your  car  by  two 
by  using 

The  Witherbee  Battery 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER1* 


THE  ADVANTAGE 


OF  THE  CAR 
EQUIPPED  WITH 


PENNSYIMNIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

IS  NO  MYTH! 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  speed  by  tremendous  resiliency;  given  phenomenal  en¬ 
durance  and  strength  by  extreme  toughness  of  material ;  made  subject  to  perfect 
control  by  scientific  construction  and  design,  these  tires  travel  faster,  farther,  fairer, 
with  vastly  less  wear  and  tear,  than  any  other  make  of  tires  in  the  World. 

-  THREE  TYPES:  - 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RACING 

With  flat  tread  —  for  ALL  cars  using 
tires  of  four  inches  diameter  or  over. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

NON-SKID 

The  most  practical,  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  non-skid  device  yet  perfected. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WRAPPED  TREAD 

Designed  for  lighter  cars,  but  also  made 
in  the  larger  sizes  for  hard  service. 


Do  not  make  any  selection  until  you  have  inspected  these  incomparable  tires.  Write  for  our  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK,  1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO,  1241  Michigan  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA,  615  North  Broad  Street 
ATLANTA,  GA.,  102  North  Prior  Street 
BOSTON,  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO,  717  Main  Street 
DETROIT,  237  Jefferson  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  2134-6  East  Ninth  Street 
LONDON,  26  City  Road 


ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  General  Sales  Agent,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


10WE  BROTHERS  have 
.  made  paints  for  a  third- 
of-a-century. 

Always  good  paint. 

And  always  better  paint — 
year  by  year — as  experience 
and  knowledge  grew. 

These  years  have  been 
spent  in  bettering  a  good 
formula — in  perfecting  im¬ 
proved  machinery — 

In  increasing  the  service  of 
a  serviceable — the  beauty  of 
a  beautiful — the  cheapness  of 
an  economical — product. 

Lowejkothers 

High  Standard 


Gives  Best  Results 


— And  that  is  the  real  considera- 
tion— Results — not  price  per  gallon. 

Covering-Results — one-third  to 
one-half  more  square  feet  covered. 

Wear-Results  —  Two  to  three 
years  longer  service,  and  surface 
left  in  good  condition  for  new 
painting. 

There  is  a  Lowe  Brothers  product  for 
every  paint-  and  varnish-  purpose,  and  a 
Lowe  Brothers  dealer  in  nearly  every 
town.  Look  tor  the  “Little  Blue  Flag”— 
your  protection. 

Write  for  our  interesting  fact-book. 
“Paint  and  Painting.”  Mailed  tree. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Paintmakers — Vamishmakers 
Dayton,  Ohio 
New  York — Chicago — Kansas  City 


$12= 


TO 


$2522 


Have  Your  Spring  Suit 

Made  in  NEW  YORK 
Made  to  Your  Measure 

For  New  York  Sets  the  Styles 
and  Dictates  the  Fashions  always 

Anyone  can  tell  when  a  man’s 
clothes  are  made  for  him  because 
there's  Individuality  in  the  Fit 
and  Style. 

We  can  refer  you  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  all  over  the 
U.  S.  who  now  realize  this 
fact  and  are  our  regular 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Handsome 

New  Spring  Fashion 
Catalog  called 

“NEW  YORK  STYLES 
FOR  MEN” 


Clever  Ideas  for  Smart  Dressers 

Sent  FREE  with  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  New  Spring 
Suiting  samples  and  com¬ 
plete  outfit  for  taking 
your  own  measurements 
at  home. 

Remember  you  take 
no  risk  in  sending  us  a  trial 
order. 

We  Guarantee  to  Fit  You  Per¬ 
fectly  or  Refund  Your  Money 

And,  we  prepay  express  charges 
to  any  part  of  U.  S.  to  your  home. 

Just  write  a  Postal  today  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail 

FREE  our  Catalog,  Samples 
and  Self-Measurement  outfit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 
D729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Largest  Yen’s  Tailoring  Concern  in  the  World. 

Reference — The  Citizens  Central  National  Rank,  N.  Y. 

Est  18  Years  No  Agents  No  Branches 


You  are  always  sure  of  good  pens  when  you  buy 
Spencerian  Pens 

They’re  even  of  point  and  uniform  in  quality. 
Good  writers  buy  Spencerian  Pens  because  they 
don’t  splatter  the  ink. 

They  are  made  for  every  style  of  writing. 
There’s  one  made  for  you. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ¬ 
ent  patterns,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


ST  LOUIS 
ClitL 

A  train  which,  in  less 
than  sixty  hours,  transports 
its  guests  to  a  realm  of  Latin 
skies  and  Latin  passions,  of 
romance  and  fantasy,  of 
music  and  coquetry,  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  unceasing  good 
cheer!  Is  there  nothing  about 
it  all  that  appeals  to  you? 

Each  Tuesday  and  Friday  from 
St.  Louis,  south-bound.  Through 
sleeper  from  Chicago  each  Monday 
and  Thursday  evening,  via  Wabash 
Railroad,  to  St.  Louis. 

Our  booklet  descriptive  of  the 
new  half-million  dollar  equip¬ 
ment  and  of  the  features  of  the 
route  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Address  either  H.  C.  Townsend, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  represent¬ 
ing  Gould  lines,  or  W.F.  Paton, 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  repre¬ 
senting  National  lines. 

Iron  Mountain  Route 
Texas  &  Pacific 
International  &  Great  Northern 
National  Lines  of  Mexico 


The 


GENTLEMEN 

Who  Dress  for  Style 
Neatness,  and  Comfort 
Wear  the  Improved 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

The  Recognized  Standard 

"3M11  The  Name 
is  stamped  on 
every  loop 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEG-NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 


Sample  pair.  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  25c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


Always  Easy 


GEO.  FEOST CO. .Makers  | 
Boston,  Mass. ,  TJ.  S.  A. 


SEND  A  POSTAL  TODAY 

for  our  new  1907  Catalog  of  high  grade  Colum¬ 
bus  Vehicles  and  Harness  and  learn  all  about 
our  plan  of  selling  direct 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

If  you  want  a  really  good,  reliable  vehicle  or 
harness  at  a  fair,  honest  price,  write  for  the 
book  today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  COLTJMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
3713  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  Ked&iwazoe 

Direct  to  You 
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Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality. — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’ profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel 


We  want  to  show  you  //tw  and  you  save  from  20$  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  176 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  7'oasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked ,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


We  Need  Secretaries 


Would  you  like  to  have  this  beautiful  chair  free? 
Would  you  like  to  furnish 
your  home  complete  with 
rich  furniture  —  Chairs, 

Tables,  Rugs,  Beds,  Desks, 

Stoves,  everything  —  free  of 
cost?  Any  woman  can  do  tins 
simply  by  acting  as  Secretary  of 
a  Walker  Club.  We  need  a 
Secretary  in  your  locality. 

You  have 
only  to 
interest 
ten  women 
friends 
in  the 
great  op¬ 
portunity 
we  offer 
for  saving 
half  their 
expenses 
for  House¬ 
hold  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
our  big 
illustrat¬ 
ed  cata¬ 
log  and 

Secretaryship  plan. 

W.&H.  Walker,  Dept.  C-15,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Sample  of  wha 
can  obtain  for 
ing  as  Walker 
Secretary.  1400 
cles  to  select  from. 


As  a  refinement  of  all  that  is 
laudable  in  the  construction  of 
Electric  Vehicles,  the  Baker 
for  1907  stands  pre-eminent. 

These  wonderfully  beautiful 
models  fairly  captivated  the 
immense  throngs  attendant  at 
both  of  the  great  automo¬ 
bile  shows. 

In  every  detatl  of  construction — in  every  material  part  these  carriages  are — admittedly — the 
highest  form  of  Electric  Vehicle  achievement.  In  chaste  and  dignified  designs,  combining  elegance 
with  a  proper  regard  for  conventionality — in  variety  of  models — in  wealth  of  new  and  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  the  Baker  has  more  than  maintained  its  rightful  title,  “The  Aristocrat  of  Motordom.” 

THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

is  rich  and  dignified  in  appearance.  A  more  perfect  carriage  for  town  use  .has  never  been  conceived.  The  Queen 
Victoria  Body  is  interchangeable  with  the  Runabout  or  Enclosed  Coupe  Body.  The  Chassis  is  the  same  and  the 
change  from  one  style  of  body  to  the  other  is  effected  with  little  effort,  in  a  few  moments’  time. 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  the  largest  line  of  Electrics  ever  offered. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.  a^ftV®.Nu.T., 

New  York  Representative,  C.  B.  Rice,  1790  Broadway 


Cleaning  by  Vacuum 


SUCK  OUT  THE  DUSI  steel  tank 

Don*t  sweep  it  into  the  air  and  let  it  settle  on  your  lungs 

Vacuum  and  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Systems  save  their  cost  by  increasing 
the  life  of  rugs,  carpets,  upholstered  furniture,  draperies,  etc.,  by  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  It  will  draw  the  grit,  dust  and  disease  germs  out  and  not  allow  the 
minutest  speck  to  escape  to  the  room.  Dust  irritates  the  lungs,  and  is  also  the 
greatest  distributor  of  Consumption  known  to  science.  Residential  Plants  at  from 
$450.  upwards.  Send  description  of  your  house  and  power  available  for  estimate. 

The  Man  Who  Owns  a  Mechanical  Cleaning  Wagon  MAKES  MONEY 

Persons  in  over  Two  Hundred  towns  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  now  operating.  Not  a  failure  anywhere.  Pays  in  towns  of  5000  or  more. 
Price  ranges  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  according  to  territory  selected.  Earns  net 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  and  we  can  prove  it. 


We  Own  the  Patents 

Over  twenty,  many  others  pending. 
Infringers  are  being,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  prosecuted. 


GENERAL  COMPRESSED  AIR  AND 
VACUUM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
4461  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 


Plants  for  Large  Buildings 

Hotels,  Churches,  Theatres,  Office 
Buildings,  Hospitals,  etc.  Estimates 
furnished. 


We  Can  Make  You  An 
Expert  Auto  Driver 

Equip  you  to  earn  $1,500  to  $3,000  a 
year — and  assist  you  in  finding  a  position 

If  you  are  making  less  than  $1,500  a  year  our  com¬ 
plete  Home  Study  Course  of  Automobile  Engineering, 
with  individual  Mail  Instruction,  will  give  you  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  the  automobile,  and  assist  you 
to  improve  your  position. 

Our  Home  Study  Course  is  based  on  the  regular 
work  in  our  Resident  School,  which  has  become 
noted  for  its  success  in  turning  out  competent 
graduate  students. 

The  23  Home  Study  lectures — which  are  the  basis 
of  our  individual  mail  instruction  —  are  copiously 
illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings  and  diagrams 
of  various  parts  of  the  automobile,  with  explanations 
so  explicit  and  thorough  that  you  can  grasp  the 
function  of  every  part,  and  be  able  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  wheifniecessary. 

School  of  Automobile  Designing 

This  School  has  recently  been  added  to  our  Resi¬ 
dent  and  Home  Study  Courses  in  automobile  engi¬ 
neering,  and  will  thoroughly  equip  the  student  to 
design  automobiles,  power  plants,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  our  large  illustrated  free  cata¬ 
logue,  which  completely  describes  our  Methods 
of  Instruction  and  work  d<»ne  in  each  of  our  four 
Courses  of  Study.  In  writing  please  say  whether 
you  are  an  owner,  or  a  prospective  automobile 
driver,  salesman,  repair  man  or  designer. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 
148  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


Baker 


Electrics 


BECOME  A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 


at  our  school  and  we  will  assist  you  to 
way.  Catalog,  explaining-  all,  free. 


good  position.  Our  school  superior  in  every 

Dodge’s  Institute,  Fifth  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVER 


to  the  company  at  a  handsome  profit.  But  that  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  could 
not  be  put  upon  the  record.  It  will  probably  get  there,  however,  under  a 
court  order,  for  which  the  Commission  is  expected  to  apply. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  not  entirely  approved  the  Commission’s  work.  He  pro¬ 
tests  that  “this  continual  reform  agitation  simply  shows  the  animosity  that 
exists  against  men  and  corporations  that  have  made  a  success,"  and  laments 
that  “in  view  of  the  unfair  methods  of  the  Administration,  as  carried  out  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  is  no  incentive  for  a  man  to  be 
successful.”  Nevertheless  he  paid  an  amicable  call  upon  the  Commissioners 
after  the  lull  in  the  investigation  and  indicated  a  desire  to  obey  the  laws  and 
act  in  harmony  with  the  authorities. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS  IN  COURT 


The  question  whether  Mrs.  Eddy’s  mind  has 
decayed  to  be  tested  by  her  nearest  relatives 


THE  controversy  over  the  mental  condition  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  has  been  revived  in  a 
sensational  way  by  the  institution  of  a  suit  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
son,  granddaughter,  and  nephew  against  the  members  of  her  entourage  for  an 
accounting  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  her  property.  The  peti¬ 
tioners,  who  profess  to  represent  Mrs.  Eddy  as  “next  friends,”  allege  that  she 
is  eighty-six  years  old,  and  that  her  mind  is,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been, 
so  impaired  by  the  infirmities  of  age  and  otherwise  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  managing  her  affairs  and  protecting  her  property  with  prudence  and  dis¬ 
cretion  against  the  undue  influence,  control,  or  fraud  of  others.  They  say 
that  she  is  kept  in  careful  seclusion  in  the  custody  of  two  of  the  defendants, 
Calvin  A.  Frye  and  Lewis  C.  Strang,  of  whom  the  former  “acts  in  a  multi¬ 
farious  capacity  as  secretary,  doorkeeper,  butler,  and  sometimes  as  footman 
in  livery,”  while  the  latter  acts  as  associate  secretary  and  messenger. 

The  first  plaintiff,  George  W.  Glover,  asserts  that  he  is  Mrs.  Eddy’s  only 
son,  that  “in  recent  years  he  has  never  been  able  to  reach  her  by  letters 
which  were  not  first  read  by  other  persons,  and  that  he  has  not  been  sure  that 
his  letters  have  ever  reached  her  personally,”  that  in  these  years  he  has 
been  able  to  see  her  only  on  a  few  occasions,  and  then  only  for  a  few  moments, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  his  last  interview  confirmed  his  fears  that  his 
mother  was  so  feeble  in  body  and  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
the  condition  of  her  property  or  of  prudently  managing  her  business. 

The  petition  presents  a  long  list  of  financial  resources,  from  which  it  is 
concluded  that  Mrs.  Eddy  must  have  an  immense  fortune,  which  is  in  danger 
from  designing  persons.  Ex-Senator  William  E.  Chandler  acts  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Streeter,  of  counsel  for  Mrs.  Eddy,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  amount  of  his  client’s  property  had  been  “grossly  multiplied 
by  rumor  and.  unfounded  report."  He  denied  that  she  possessed  large  wealth, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  asserted  that  she  received  no  revenue 
from  the  church  or  its  publication  society,  and  said  that  her  sole  income  for 
many  years  had  been  from  the  copyright  on  her  own  books,  the  returns  from 
which  had  been  grossly  overestimated. 

It  appeared  that  just  before  the  suit  was  begun,  Mrs.  Eddy’s  advisers  had 
undertaken  to  satisfy  her  son  by  offering  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  his  mother’s  affairs.  But  the  bill  in 
equity  was  filed  before  the  offer  could  be  made,  and  the  plan  was  dropped. 


CHECK  TO  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

London  decides  that  municipal  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  going  ahead  too  fast 

MUNICIPAL  trading,”  as  the  English  call  the  policy  of  the  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities,  suffered  the  severest  blow 
of  a  generation  in  the  London  County  Council  elections  of  March  2. 
From  the  time  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  municipalized  the  water  and  gas 
supplies  of  Birmingham  more  than  thirty  years’  ago,  or  even  ten  years  earlier, 
when  Glasgow  began  its  great  scheme  of  public  improvements  by  clearing- 
off  insanitary  areas,  this  plan  of  social  cooperation  has  advanced  from  triumph 
to  triumph.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  Huddersfield — the  list  of  municipalities 
investing  in  public  utilities  amounted  first  to  dozens,  then  to  scores,  and  finally 
to  hundreds.  Gas  and  electric  light  works,  tramways,  workmen’s  dwellings, 
public  market  houses,  laundries,  baths,  art  galleries,  slaughter-houses,  tele¬ 
phones,  docks,  steamboats,  and  even  oyster  fisheries  were  some  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  cheerfully  undertaken  by  British  town  governments. 

From  the  creation  of  the  London  County  Council  eighteen  years  ago,  it 
has  been  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  municipal  ownership  idea,  except  for 
one  three-year  term,  from  1895  to  t898,  when  there  was  a  tie  between  the 
Progressives  and  the  Moderates.  The  elections  for  the  Borough  Councils  last 
fall  gave  the  first  hint  of  reaction,  and  this  was  confirmed  on  March  2,  when 
a  Progressive  majority  of  83  to  34  in  the  County  Council  was  almost  reversed. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  persistent  campaign  in  which  the  opponents 
of  “municipal  trading”  frightened  property-holders  with  the  prediction  of  a 
general  bankruptcy  of  local  governments  unless  extravagant  enterprises  should 
be  checked.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  Progressives  in  London  to  seek  the 
power  of  taxing  ground  rents  arrayed  the  vast  power  of  the  landlords  against 
them.  Although  the  cost  of  running  London’s  government,  municipal  enter¬ 
prises  included,  is  much  less  than  that  of  New  York,  the  growing  figures  scared 
the  taxpayers  and  those  who  feared  they  might  he  made  taxpayers,  and  the 
result  is  a  mandate  from  the  voters  to  mark  time.  It  is  not  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  of  the  important  municipal  enterprises  already  undertaken  wall 
be  abandoned.  Indeed  the  Conservative  leaders  practically  conceded  the  prin- 


guaranteed  Rubber  tires,  $73.50. 


No.  669 

Combi¬ 
nation 
Boggy  and 
Open 
Driving 
W  agon 
with  Stan¬ 
hope  Stvle 
Buggy 
Seat  nun 
Ilegula 
Spindle 
Driving 


Wagon 


Seat.  Price 
complete 
with  3% 

As  good  as  sells  for  $35.00  more. 


34  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
We  ship  for  examination  and  approval  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 


We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 

Selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 

Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 


E.khart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


any  trips  to  the  laundry 


KENWER  2  IN. 


They  come  out  of  the  laundry  le£t  with  their 
original  Style  and  fit.  No  feature  of  construction  is 
slighted  that  will  give  them  lamina. 

Kenwer  is  a  new  Corliss- Coon  Style  that  looks 
well,  fits  well,  wears  well. 


Buy  of  furnishers,  or  if  nol  willingly  supplied, 
we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Stvle  book  free. 


we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Style  book  free. 

Corliss-Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.T  ‘Troy,  N.  Y. 


Culinary  Success 

Is  a  matter  of  good  seasoning. 
More  than  one  Famous  Chef  earned 
his  reputation  by  the  judicious  use  of  | 

Lea  &  Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 

^  -  _ -  ■J) 


Perfect  Fielding 

You  won't  muff  a  single  ball  if  you  use 
the  REACH  FIELDERS’  GLOVE.  The  flies 
can  come  thick  and  fast — high  or  low — 
with  a  Reach  Glove  your  fielding  record 
will  be  without  an  error. 

Rga&R 

Fielders 9  Gloves 

are  conceded  by  the  best  players— professional 
and  amateur— to  be  without  an  equal,  fry  them 
this  year  and  6ee  how  your  fielding  will  improve. 
Rights  and  lefts.  25  cents  to  $3.00. 

The  REACH  OF  F  I  C  I  A  L  AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  BALL  lias  been  officially  adopted  by 
the  American  League  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
No  other  ball  can  be  used  in  any  League  game. 

The  REACH  Trade-markon  Base  Ball  Goods 
guarantees  satisfaction,  a  new  article  or  your 
money  baekfexcept  on  Ball  sand  Bats  under  $1.00). 

The  REACH  BASE  BALL  GUIDE 
for  1907.  Official  Guide  of  theAmer- 
ican  League.  History  and  photos  of 
1906  World’s  Series. 

10c.  at  dealers’ 
or  by  mail. 

Send  for  1907 
Base  Ball  Cata¬ 
logue— FREE. 

A.  J.  REACH  CO. 
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a.  KING  Air  Rifle 


Healthful  Exercise  for 
your  Boy  and  Per¬ 
fectly  Harmless 

Compare  its  appearance  with  a  man’s  rifle  it  is  just  as  "gun-like"  and  handsome;  try 
it  out  in  target  practice — you’ll  find  it  accurate;  let  the  boy  bang  it  around  (as  boys  will) 
its  sturdy  strength  withstands  the  hard  knocks.  It’s  the  best  air  gun  in  the  world. 
That’s  why. 

Black  Walnut  Stock,  Nickeled  Steel  Barrel  and  Parts,  Peep-Sight.  Shoots  darts  for  in¬ 
door  target  pleasure.  Brings  manly,  wholesome  joy  to  your  boy’s  heart  and  lots  of  out-in- 
the-air  exercise.  No  danger — uses  no  powder  but  shoots  by  compressed  air. 

King  500  Shot,  an  Automatic  Magazine  Rifle,  shoots  B.  B.  Shot,  $1.50 
King  Single  Shot,  $1.00;  King  Repeating,  $1.25- - -shoot  B.  B.  Shot  and  Darts 
Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  everywhere  or  delivered  from  factory  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  for  our  Free  Book  for  Boys. 

The  Markham  Air  Rifle  Co.,  Largest  Air  Rifle  Factory  in  the  World,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


$Q§5  Dresses 
Any  Man 

WITH  A 

Stylish  S  Summed  Suit 

/MVC M  with  every  suit  a 
UlVLll  SPRING  RAIN¬ 
COAT  or  Extra  Pair  of 
TROUSERS,  or  Handsome 
FANCY  VEST  or  YOUR  LIFE 
INSURED  Against  Acci¬ 
dent  with  Weekly  Benefit 
by  The  General  Accident  Assur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Cash  Assets  $250,000.00. 

Made  from  new  patterns,  in 
the  latest  styles,  durably  trim¬ 
med  and  finished,  equal  to  many 
tailor’s  suits  at  double  the  price. 
Either  a  Spring  and  Summer 
rain  proof  Overcoat — a  pair  of 
extra  Trousers  like  suit  or  fancy 
pattern — a  handsome  fancy  Vest 
or  your  life  insured  for  $1,000  for 
loss  of  life,  and  a  weekly  benefit  if  injured, 
in  a  reliable  accident  assurance  company, 
given  with  every  suit. 

There  is  no  chance  taken  dealing  with 
us — we  have  a  reputation  that  backs  our 
guarantee  of  a  perfect  fit  and  satisfaction.  If 
you  don’t  like  tne  goods— don’t  take  them. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  FREE  samples  of  our  Spring  and  Summer  cloth, 
measurement  blank,  tape  line  and  a  copy  of  insurance  policy. 
Send  no  money,  but  write  today  to  America’s  Foremost  Tailors. 


MARKS  &  LEE  CO.,  Inc.,  Tailors  to  the  Consumer 
202-204  Market  St..  Dept.  108,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ask  any  Man  who  Uses 


923  Somerset  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


“It  does  not  have  that  burn- 
g  sensation,  nor  leave  the  skin 
ry  and  cracked.’’ 


7 _  C 


This  letter  is  the 
result  of  sending  4c. 
for  Trial  Stick  in 
Nickeled  Box. 


WONT  YOU? 


Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.  W 

55  John  St.,  New  York 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 
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How 


CHICKS 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS 


Hatched  in  my  Model 
Incubators  and  raised  in 
Model  Colony  Brooders.  This  is  a  bit  of 
history  of  the  work  done  at  the  Model 
Farm,  which  was  started  in  April  of  last 
spring  as  a  money-making  business.  The 
use  of  my  Model  equipment  will  enable 
you  to  do  as  well.  Let  me  tell  you  how. 
Catalog  of  Model  Equipment  mailed  upon  re¬ 
quest.  The  Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model 
Poultry  Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educational 
organization,  in  addition  to  being  a  money¬ 
maker.  You  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
work  we  are  doing.  We  are  the  largest  poultry 
raisers  in  the  world,  and  have  more  growing 
chicks  today  t.,an  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature.  Send 
two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book  “Eggs,  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Roasters.”  It  gives  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business. 
It  gives  the  market  quotations,  week  by  week, 
averaged  for  three  years.  Its  tables  show  when 
a  chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting  chicken,  and 
the  profit.  Also  profits  of  egg  production  and 
how  best  to  secure  them.  Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

344  Henry  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOK 

FREE 


I  >  i  imi  l 


We  were  first. 


squabs 


make 


lU’.'lU 


more  every  year 
than  all  others  com 
bined.  First  send  for 
our  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  Free  Book,  “How 
to  Make  Money  with  Squabs.” 
(New  Edition.)  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co.,  324  Howard  St. 
Melrose,  Mass. 


of  cus¬ 
tomers 
who 

started  small 
with  our 
prolific 
pairs  and 
now 
have  big  flocks. 


Ferry  Seed9 

^  are  not  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  with  proper  culti-5 
HIP?  vation,  they  assure  success 
^j|F  from  the  start.  Users  have  no 
Jr  doubts  at  planting  nor  disap* 
pointments  at  harvest.  Get 


for  biggest,  surest,  best  crops— 
at  all  dealers.  Famous  for  over 
50 years.  1907  Seed  Annual 
free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Let  Us  Help  You 

I  Let  us  help  you  make  your  planting  a  j 
success.  Our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  enables  us  to  give  you  expert 
advice  on  the  raising  of  various  vege¬ 
tables.  This  you  will  find  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  You  need  good 
seed  to  start  with.  We  raise  and  sell 
only,  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  we 
sell  to  be  fresh  and  reliable. 

Catalogue  Free 

1  1  H  r.RFr.ORV  Marblehead 

Mass. 


A  FREE  BOOK  ABOUT 

INCUBATORS 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on  incuba¬ 
tors — written  by  a  man  who  has  spent  25  years 
in  perfecting  them — by  the  man  who  made  the 
Racine.  It  tells  facts  that  you  must  know  to 
get  the  right  incubator.  Don’t  buy  without  read¬ 
ing  it,  for  the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
RACINE  HATCHER  CO.  Box  97  RACINE,  WIS. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul. 


and  105  other  varieties  growing  in  your  own  garden  from  May  to  October  for  the  price  of  one  florists’ bouquet. 
Our  Art  Catalog — “Rose  Leaves,”  the  handsomest  book  published  by  any  florist — lists  105  varieties  of  roses 
many  of  them  new,  including  our  famous  American  Beauties  and  the  wonderful  new  Rambler  Rose,  Lady 
Gay.  A  large  number  of  these  new  varieties  offered  for  sale  only  by  us. 

The  catalog  describes  the  Heller  methods — that  make  success  certain — tells  about  the  Heller  mature 
two  and  three  year  old  rose  bushes — and  gives  much  valuable  information  for 
the  amateur  gardener.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  today  without  fail. 
HELLER  BROTHERS 

992  S.  Main  St.  New  Castle,  Ind. 


New  Rose  of  Extraordinary  Beauty 

Snow  Queen 

( also  Called  Frau  Karl  Di'uschki) 

Hardy  Perpetual  Flowering  White  Rose.  It.  should  be  in  every 
garden.  We  offer  strong  field-grown  plants.  For  description 
of  this  and  many  other  novelties  send  for  booklet  with  beautiful 
colored  plate  of  the  New  Rose;  also  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog  (144  pages)  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


240-EGG  (tin 

INCUBATOR  'PAU 

120  Egg  Incubator  -  -  -  $6.50 

60  Egg  Incubator  -  $4.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  -  $5.00 

100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  -  $4.00 

Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubatois  and  Brooders 
sent,  complete  wiih  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book  giving 
full  particulars.  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  580,  Freeport,  Ill. 


HARDY 


e. 


To  intro¬ 
duce  this  tree  and  gain 
new  friends  we  offer  a  1  yr.  tree  free 
to  property  owners.  Mailing  expense 
5  cts.  A  postal  will  bring  it  and  our 
catalog  with  64  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  757,  Osage,  la. 


PIGEONS  PAY 

You  can  start  a  pleasant  prof¬ 
itable  business  with  small  in¬ 
vestment  and  limited  space. 
Raise  Giant  Squabs  selling 
at  high  prices.  Methods  of 
raising;  descriptions  and 
prices  of  various  desirable 
breeding  pigeons  given  in  our 
24-page  catalog.  Sent  for  10c. 
Keystone  Giant  Pigeon  Co.,  362  Center  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  HENS 

You  can  make  good  money  from  poultry  if 
'oliow  the  plun  that  has  made  Mill- 
Poultry  Farm  the  greatest  pure 
bred  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  All  told 
in  our  new  128  page  book 

“Poultry  For  Profit’* 

Pictures  and  describes  all  breeds;  gives  plans 
for  poultry  houses  and  fuH.direct.ions  for  feeding, 
mating  and  caring  for  fowls,  with  lowest  prices 
on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  feeds  and  all  supplies. 
Book  free  for  10  cents  postage. 

J  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  21,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


[V-A  Dependable  Kerosene 

for  Incubator  £fse 


Produces  more  heat  with  less  oil !  Burns 
<3U  uniform  flame.  Does  not  smell  or  soot. 


Com¬ 
mon 

You  don’t  have  to  watch  the  lamp  or  incu-  Kerosene 
I*  lame  bator  as  it  gives  a  strong,  steady  flame  until  Flame 
the  last  drop  is  gone.  Absolutely  dependable. 

Put  up  in  five-gallon,  sealed  cans,  packed  two  in 
the  case.  Price  $3  per  case.  Order  direct,  if  not 
handled  by  your  dealer. 

'£32$^  MARSHALL  OIL  CO.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


TREES 


Ce  PFD  I  an  FPFIfiHT  PAID  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina  Pop- 
*CK  IUU,  rKClUIl  1  'Aiu  lars,  healthy,  true  to  name  knd  fumigated.  All  kinds 
of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable  Nurseries 
in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  W,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LXRY  KEEPING 

WITH*  V  PROFIT 


Quality  in  Incubators  is  the  whole  thing — 
Profit  iustend  of  loss.  Satisfaction  instead 
of  disappointment.  Beginners,  Experts 
nn.l  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  use 
CYPHERS  INCUBATORS  with 
their  many  Patented  Improvements.  Our 
260-page  Book  (500  Illustrations)  *iI7oio  To 
Make  Monti /  With  Poultry  and  Incubator*”  Is 
tREL.  Address  nearest  office.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Boston.  Chi.-tiro.  Kansas  < ’ll  ■  .  ■  d,  <  V.  v..i  London  1. ..g. 


Raise  SQUABS-'1  Pays 

But  you  must  start  right  with  properly  mated  Homers. 

We  positively  guarantee  actual  mating 
of  every  pair  we  sell 

Squabs  from  our  stock  finest  and  plumpest,  bring 
high  prices  at  one  month  of  age.  Profitable,  pleasant, 
not  overcrowded  occupation.  Requires  small 
capital ;  small  space.  Others  have  sue - 
cetdcd—yoru  can.  We’ll  show  you  how. 
Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 
ATLANTIC  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  E _ Da  Costa,  N.  J. 


GET  OUR  PRICES 

before  buying  birds,  eggs  or  supplies. 
Choice  selection,  fair  dealing.  We  can 
please  you.  Catalog  mailed  for  10  cents. 

F.W.  NIESMAN  CO.,  Box  91,  Frc  eport,  111. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


ciple  of  municipal  ownership,  while  criticizing  its  application,  and  adopted  the 
unusual  course,  for  England,  of  urging  their  followers  to  vote'  on  the  lines 
of  national  politics.  “The  Progressives  have  brought  things  to  this,”  said  the 
"Saturday  Review,”  “that  the  next  municipal  elections  are  more  political  than 
municipal ;  and  every  Conservative  who  fails  to  grasp  this  fact  and  do  his 
utmost  to  turn  the  Progressives  out  is  a  fool.” 


PUTTING  UP  THE  GUNS 

Great  Britain  is  willing  to  make  a  start  at 
disarming  if  other  countries  will  do  the  same 


THE  British  Government  has  put  new  life  into  the  proposed  limitation 
of  armaments  through  the  Hague  Conference.  The  Premier,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  has  warmly  indorsed  the  idea,  declaring  that  the 
first  gathering  at  The  Hague  was  convened  for  the  very  purpose  of  discussing 
this  question.  In  introducing  the  naval  estimates  for  the  coming  year  in 
Parliament,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explained 
that  if  the  maritime  Powers  reached  an  understanding  at  The  Hague,  two 
battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  would  be  built;  otherwise  three.  This 
brings  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  warlike  expenditures  out  of  the  air 
and  down  to  a  solid,  practical  basis.  When  the  first  naval  Power  has  made 
the  construction  of  a  ten-million-dollar  battleship  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
the  conference,  the  discussion  can  not  be  considered  simply  an  academic  debate. 

England  and  the  United  States  are  sponsors  for  the  proposed  exchange  of 
views.  Italy  and  Spain  have  agreed  to  support  it.  France  and  Russia  are 
willing  to  have  the  subject  brought  up,  although  without  expectation  of  any 
solid  results.  Only  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  been  opposed  to  the 
discussion,  and  after  England’s  emphatic  stand  had  been  made  known,  it  was 
semiofficially  announced  at  Berlin  that  no  Power  would  offer  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  matter.  M.  de  Martens,  the  Russian  Imperial  Chancellor 
of  State  and  Russia’s  chief  authority  on  international  law,  who  has  been 
making  the  round  of  the  European  capitals  to  prepare  the  program  for  the 
conference,  is  personally  a  warm  sympathizer  with  the  idea  of  limiting  arma¬ 
ments.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  at  last  a  fair  prospect  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  waste  of  war  officially  and  squarely  to  the  notice  of  the  governments 
of  the  world. 


KNOX  FOR  PRESIDENT 


The  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  Congress  thinks  the 
Senator  would  find  Roosevelt’s  shoes  a  neat  fit 

A  PRESIDENTIAL  boom  for  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  was  launched 
on  February  27  by  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  who  held  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  some  of  them  had 
received  permission  from  their  constituents  to  take  a  permanent  rest  from 
public  duties  after  March  4.  Representative  Burke  of  Pittsburg  opened  the 
ceremonies  by  saying  that  the  people  would  demand  the  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  would  be  in  general  accord  with  the  policies  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Such  a  man  was  Philander  C.  Knox.  “At  the  very  inception  of 
the  President’s  undertakings,  when  difficulties  were  countless,  and  the  course 
was  filled  with  many  obstacles,  it  was  the  trusted  Attorney-General  of  the 
republic  who  breathed  life  into  dead  statutes,  imparted  vitality  to  abandoned 
policies,  and  who  pointed  with  the  unerring  clearness  of  the  evening  star  the 
way  to  those  accomplishments  which  have  done  more  to  immortalize  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  than  all  else  that  has  been  done  in  his 
great  struggle  for  the  people’s  rights.” 

Mr.  Knox  modestly  put  aside  the  proffered  crown,  protesting  that  the 
Presidency  meant  “vast  responsibility,  onerous  demands  on  mind  and  heart, 
and  other  requirements,  all  of  them  exacting  and  many  far  from  agreeable.” 
But  his  colleagues  refused  to  let  him  off,  and  even  Mr.  Kline,  the  only  Demo¬ 
crat  present,  said  that  if  President  Roosevelt’s  successor  had  to  be  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  he  was  for  Knox  above  all  others.  As  Senator  Penrose,  the  boss  of  the 
Pennsylvania  machine,  was  on  hand  and  shared  in  the  Knox  uprising,  it 
appears  that  sixty-eight  votes  upon  which  the  Vice-President  has  been  count¬ 
ing  are  in  danger  of  escaping  from  the  Fairbanks  coop. 


FOR  PUBLIC  RAILROADS 


Senator  Patterson  wants  the  United  States  to 
succeed  Harriman  as  the  transportation  Czar 


GOVERNMENT  ownership  of  railroads,  from  which  Mr.  Bryan  ran 
away  after  giving  it  a  timid  and  tentative  indorsement,  was  brought  to 
the  front  of  the  political  stage  by  Senator  Patterson  of  Colorado  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  late  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  Patterson  admitted  that  he 
did  not-  expect  to  see  anything  done  in  that  direction  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  he  expressed  the  belief  that  regulation  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  would  be  brought  under  national  ownership  within  the  lifetime  of 
Senators  already  past  middle  age.  He  introduced  a  bill  providing  a  detailed 
method  of  reaching  this  end. 

The  financial  proposition  involved  the  payment  to  the  present  holders  of 
full  value  for  their  stock  and  bonds.  This  would  require  the  issue  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities  to  the  amount  of  about  ten  billion  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
values  in  IQ05,  or  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve  billions  on  the  basis  of  values 
now.  Mr.  Patterson  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  any  great 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


REG. US  PAT. OFF. 


A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


Al/you 

needlo  !  4Hl  b 

A^QT/^r/rr  ^  li  '“^TL”  yr 


beautify 

your 

Home 


JAP=A=LAC 


is  the  hardest,  most  durable  and  lustrous  finish  made.  Em¬ 
braces  sixteen  beautiful  colors,  and  can  be  used  for  refinishing 
everything  about  the  home  from  cellar  to  garret. 

You  can  keep  your  entire  home  looking  like  new  by  the  use  of  JAP-A-I  AC.  It  costs  but  a  trifle. 
You  can  do  your  own  refinishing  of  scratched  and  scuffed  furniture,  and  of  all  things  of  wood  or 
metal  you  may  have,  just  as  well  as  an  expert. 

Try  JAP-A-LAC  today  on  some  old  piece  of  furniture,  and  learn  how  to  save  7noney. 

All  sizes,  from  15c.  to  $2.50.  For  sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers. 

A  Warning  Against  the  Dealer  Who  Tries 
to  Substitute 

Some  dealers  will  not  buy  JAP-A-LAC  so  long  as 
they  can  substitute  something  else  on  which  they 
make  more  profit.  If  your  dealer  offers  you  a 
substitute,  decline  it.  He  will  get  JAP-A-LAC  for 
you  if  you  insist  on  it. 

If  building,  write  for  our  complete  Finishing  Specifi¬ 
cations.  They  will  be  mailed  free.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Label  Varnishes  are  of  the  highest  quality. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  JAP- A. LA  C,  send  us  hig  name 
and  70c.  ( except  for  Gold  which  is  25c.)  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing,  and  we  mill  send  a  FREE  Sample  ( quarter  pint  can) 
to  any  point  in  the  United  Slates. 

Write  for  beautiful,  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting 
color  card.  FREE  for  the  asking. 
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Rockefeller 

Bldg. 

Cleveland,  0. 


D.  M.  KENT 
Official  Reporter 
Colorado,  Texas 


C.  E.  PICKLE 
Official  Court  Reporter 
Austin,  Texas 


Among  the  younger  experts  is  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Marshall,  of 
New  York  City.  He  recently  allied  himself  with  the  Law  Re¬ 
porting  Company  in  that  city — the  firm  which  reported  the 
Thaw  case.  Among  other  successful  court  reporters  are  C.  W. 
Pitts,  of  Alton,  la.,  who  qualified  for  his  position  in  seven 
months’  study — this  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  shorthand; 
C.  E.  Pickle,  the  official  court  reporter  at  Austin,  Tex. ;  Lane  D.  Webber,  the 
official  court  reporter  at  Aurora,  Ind. ;  George  L.  Gray,  a  court 
reporter  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  D.  M.  Kent,  official  court  reporter 
at  Colorado,  Tex. ;  and  Gordon  L.  Elliott,  the  official  court  re¬ 
porter  at  Mason  City,  la. 

Women  are  also  competent  to  do  this  high  class  of  work. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Hyde  is  the  official  reporter  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 

Miss  Eva  C.  Erb  holds  a  similar  position  at  Ogden,  Utah;  Miss 
Mary  Black  is  a  court  reporter,  with  offices  in  the  Ashland 
Block,  Chicago. 

September  15,  1903,  the  firm  of  Walton,  James  &  Ford,  of 
Chicago,  inaugurated  The  Success  Shorthand  School,  conducted 
by  expert  reporters,  who  teach  the  same  expert  shorthand  they 
use  in  their  work.  Resident  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  former  being  conducted  by  Frank  R.  Hanna,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  which  reported  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  s  investigation.  Another  instructor  is  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Rose,  to  whom  Mr.  Bryan  paid  such  agiowing  tribute. 
W.  L.  James  also  devotes  his  exclusive  time  to  the  school.  The 
school  teaches  by  correspondence,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  there  are  hundreds  of  successful  stenog¬ 
raphers,  private  secretaries  and  court  reporters  who  owe 
their  ability  to  the  home  study  course  of  this  school.  All 
the  above  mentioned  court  reporters,  whose  pictures  are 
printed  herewith,  are  graduates  of  this  school,  and  they  are 
only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  experts  who  owe  their  ability  to 
the  training  given  by  the  home  study  compiled  by  these  masters  of  shorthand. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1907,  alone,  the  record  made 
by  the  graduates  of  this  school  was  worthy  .of  note.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  worked  on  the  reporting  of  the  state  supervised  election 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  S.  S.  Wright,  of 
Corydon,  la.,  another  graduate,  was  appointed  official  reporter 
in  that  district.  William  A.  Murfey— a  year  ago  a  $75  a  month 
stenographer — quit  a  position  paying  him  more  than  double 
that  amount  (secured  since  his  graduation  from  this  school)  and 
is  now  the  head  of  the  court  reporting  firm  of  Murfey  &  Rush, 

Norfolk,  Va.  Alvin  H.  Gray  was  perfected  for  court  reporting 
work  at  Blakely,  Ga. 


G.  L.  ELLlOTT 
Official  Court  Reporter 
Mason  City,  la. 


young  lady  in  Chicago  was 
prominent  law  firm  at  $25  a 
of  his  ability  as  a 
rapher  for  head  of 
intendent  of  Boston 


position 
young  man 


LANE  D.  WEHBER 
Official  Court  Reporter 
Aurora,  Ind. 


who,  because 


placed  in 
week.  A 

shorthand  writer,  became  stenog- 
a  large  foundry,  was  made  super¬ 
branch  at  $6,000  a  year.  Another 
young  man  who,  eight  months  ago  was  sergeant  in  U.  S. 
Army,  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  president  of  a 
large  Boston  concern,  with  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year— 
to  start. 

These  are  a  few  things  our  graduates  did  in  February. 
You  should  write  at  once  and  ascertain  what  others  have 
done,  and  how  Success  Shorthand  School  gave  them  the 
ability  to  do  it. 

This  expert  school  guarantees  its  instruction, 
each  accepted  pupil  a  written  contract  to  return  money 
in  case  of  dissatisfaction.  Address  either  the  New  York 
or  Chicago  school.  Address  Success  Shorthand  School,  Suite 
73,  79  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Success  Shorthand 
School,  Suite  73,  1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


- 


W.  A.  MURFEY 
Court  Reporter 
Norfolk,  Va. 


giving 


Booklovers’  Shakespeare 

THE  LAST  AT  THE  OLD  PRICE 

The  Ever-Increasing  Popularity  of  the  Booklovers’  Shakespeare 

has  enabled  us  to  sell  it  through  four  strenuous  years,  each  year  marking 
a  new  record  of  success.  This  success  is  based  on  the  solid  merits  of  the  edition 
and  on  its  dainty  charm,  on  our  low  price  and  our  easy  conditions  of  payment. 

Having  recently  arranged  for  immediate  delivery  of  another  large  edition,  we  will  dispose 
without  reserve  of  the  few  sets  now  on  hand.  Most  of  these  sets  have  two  or  three  volumes  slightly 
discolored  through  exposure  in  the  store.  This  deterioration  is  trifling  and  barely  noticeable  ex¬ 
cept  to  an  expert;  but  we  cannot  consider  the  sets  as  quite  perfect.  Rather  than  rebind  them  we 
will  sell  them  out  at  the  cost  of  the  sheets. 

As  the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor  will  compel  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  new  edition, 
our  present  offer  is  more  than  a  mere  chance  of  securing  the  Booklovers’  Shakespeare  at  bedrock 
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You  can 
Never 
Duplicate 
this 

Opportunity 


Bound 
Books 
at  She* 
Prices 


Shorthand  Writers 
and  Their  Work 


By  JOHN  A.  LYONS 


WHEN  the  gossip-loving  public  turns  to  the  morning  paper  and  reads 
the  testimony  given  at  the  trial  of  a  sensational  criminal  case,  such 
as  the  Thaw  trial ;  or  reads  in  cold  type  a  stirring  address  given  of 
a  presidential  candidate,  or  the  proceedings  of  a  great  national  con¬ 
vention,  there  is  little  conception  of  the  ability  which  must  be  possessed  by  the 
shorthand  writers  who  make  the  presentation  of  this  news  mat¬ 
ter  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper.  To  per¬ 
form  this  class  of  work,  the  most  expert  shorthand  writers  are 
necessary — men  and  women  who  can  write  shorthand  at  the 
fastest  rate  of  speed  and  with  absolute  legibility. 

The  court  and  general  reporter  is  one  of  the  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  to  business  and  legal  life,  and  some  of  the  work  done  by 
these  knights  of  the  pencil  is  amazing.  Parenthetically,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  fees  received  for  such  work  are  large.  To 
carrie  a.  hyde  illustrate  the  last  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  firm  of 
official  Court  Reporter  Hanna  &  Budlong,  formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  of  which 
Terre  Haute,  imi.  Mr.  prailji  r  Hanna,  now  of  New  York  City,  was  the  senior 
member,  was  paid  a  little  more  than  $50,000  for  reporting  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  investigation  which  lasted  less  than  three 
months.  In  Chicago,  the  firm  of  Walton,  James  &  Ford,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  printed  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
written  by  William  E.  Curtis,  does  a  business  of  approximately 
$100,000  a  year  writing  shorthand. 

About  as  hard  work  as  any  shorthand  reporter  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  was  the  reporting  of  the  speeches  of 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  in  the  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  speaker  has  ever  addressed  so  many  crowds  in  a 
single  day  as  has  Mr.  Bryan,  and  consequently  the  work  of  w  IMTTS 

Robert  F.  Rose,  of  Chicago,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Bryan  on  official  court  Reporter 
both  these  campaigns,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  his  Alton>  Iowa 
speeches,  was  most  difficult.  February  19,  1907,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  addressing  the 
students  of  a  school  with  which  Mr.  Rose  is  connected,  said: 

“Mr.  Rose  has  been  with  me  reporting  my  speeches  during  two 
campaigns,  and  I  have  found  him  the  most  efficient  stenographer  I 
ever  came  in  contact  with  in  my  political  career.  I  congratulate  you 
on  being  in  a  school  where  stands  as  one  of  its  heads  one  in  whom  I 
have  so  much  confidence.” 


Note: — William  L.  James  and  Robert  F.  Rose  edit  and  publish 
THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER,  the  most  up-to-date,  inspiring,  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  magazine  ever  published  on  shorthand.  Price, 
$2.00  a  year.  Send  twenty-five  cents  for  special  three  months’  test 
subscription.  Address  THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER  70  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


GEORGE  I..  GRAY 
Court/  Reporter 
Louisville,  Ky. 


40  Dainty  Volumes  7  in.  high  by 
5  in.  wide.  Colored  illustrations 


$1.00 


SECURES  THE 
ENTIRE  SET 


COMPLETE  and  UNABRIDGED 

The  Booklovers’  Shakespeare  Has  Always  Been  the  Choice  of  Discriminating  People 

who  desire  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  edition  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  dainty 
volumes  — a  play  to  a  volume  —  and  contains  7,000  pages.  It  is  an  absolutely  complete  and 
unabridged  edition  of  Shakespeare.  The  volumes  are  7x5  inches  in  size  —  just  right  for  easy 

handling.  No  other  edition  contains  the  following  important  features,  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  plays : 


Topical  Index,  in  which  you  can  find  any  desired 
passage  in  the  play  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments,  which  explain  the  plays  and 
characters.  They  are  selected  from  the  writings  of 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Glossaries.  A  separate  one  in  each  volume. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes.  One  set  for  the  general  reader 
and  a  supplementary  set  for  the  student. 


Arguments.  These  give  a  concise  story  of  each 
play  in  readable  and  interesting  prose. 

Study  Methods,  which  furnish  to  the  serious  reader 
the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  of  Shakespearean 
study. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  with 
critical  essays  by  Bagehot,  Leslie  Stephen  and  other 
noted  Shakespearean  scholars  and  critics. 


FREE  FOR  FIVE  DAYS  Send  us  your  name  and  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
-  we  will  send  you  on  approval,  prepaid,  a  complete  40  vol¬ 
ume  set  of  the  Booklovers’  Shakespeare.  You  may  examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  return  it  at 
our  expense  if  it  is  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Booklovers’  sold  through  agents _ 

is  $42.00.  To  close  out  these  half  leather  sets  we  offer  them 
at  $23.00  only,  $1.00  cash  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments — with  immediate  possession  of  the  books.  Don't 
delay.  This  is  a  strictly  limited  offer.  Address 


You  pay  no 
money  until  you 
have  seen  the 
books 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  Collier’s,  3-16-’07 


You  have  imme¬ 
diate  possession 
of  the  complete 
set 
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ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


2Q 


$2.25 

WORTH 


ia  Begonia 

FLOWERS  for 

.  2  5c 


We  send  you  this  grand  collection  of  SEEDS  and  BULBS 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  that  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  plant  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK  and 
become  one  of  our  yearly  customers. 

Pkts.  4  pkts.  Pansy;  Red,  White,  Blue,  Striped 
Seeds  2  pkts.  Carnations ;  Variegated,  White.Purple 


2  pkts.  Sweet  Peas  1  pkt.  Star  Flower,  Novelty 

1  pkt.  Petunia,  Fringed  1  pkt.  Balsam.  Finest  Double 

1  pkt.  Giant  Daisy  1  pkt.  Chrysanthemum,  Double 

1  pkt.  Salvia;  Red,  White,  Blue  1  pkt.  Japanese  Morning  Glory 
1  pkt.  Mignonette,  Giant  Pyramid  1  pkt.  Verbena,  Sweet  Scented 
1  pkt.  Aster,  Queen  of  Market  1  pkt.  Portulaca,  Choice  Colors 
1  pkt.  Coxcomb,  Feathered 

Rill  he  1  Begonia,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Hardy  Lily,  1  Scarlet 
L,u,u‘5  Freesia,  1  Spotted  Calla,  2  Gladiolus, 2  Hardy 
Climbers,  1  Tuberose,  10  other  Choice  Bulbs  such  ns  Amaryllis, 
Montbretias,  Lilies,  etc. 

The  above  20  PKTS.  of  SEEDS,  20  BULBS,  our  new  color 
plated  catalogue  and  :i  FREE  RETURN  CHECK  giving  you 
your  money  back  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  for  25c. 


J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Box  C,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1907  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
’all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases  ami  remedies. 
All  about  Incubators  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build  them. 
It's  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  chickendom.  You 
need  it.  Price  only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 
Box  1225  Freeport,  Ill. 


Orn 

heavy 

WAR 

amental  Fence  SXrs‘tdw— 

steel  picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

D  FENCE  CO.  Box  87,  MARION,  IND. 

Make  Your  Poultry  Pay 

The  $20.00  Course  of  Instruction  in  Poultry  Culture  now 
running  serially  in  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY  tells  you 
plainly  how  to  raise  poultry  successfully  from  start  to 
finish.  The  paper  is  filled  with  practical  articles  on  poul¬ 
try  and  allied  subjects,  finely  illustrated.  50  cents  per 
year.  5  cents  per  copy  on  news  stands.  Ask  for  it  or 
write  us  direct  for  sample  copy.  HAWKINS  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  Drawer  67,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 

Think  of  it !  Our  “Silver  Jubilee!” 

Why  take  chances  ?  Buy  a  Reliable 
and  be  sure.  Beautiful  Silver  Ju¬ 
bilee  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
&  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B195,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


60  DAYS  TRIAL 

gives  you  an  opportunity  of  taking  off 
two  hatches  and  thoroughly  trying  ma 
chine.  Send  it  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  lor  free  illustrated  catalog. 

AMERICAN  BROODER  CO. 
Box  29,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  Means  that  our  new  application  of 
.  Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet- 

\|  r,  ter,  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 

Kiir^'rii/vrv  the  reason  for  the  New 
HOD  Method  Incubator.  The 

story  of  how  and  why  it 


does  it,  is  fully  told  in  our  new  free  catalog — 
semi  for  it  and  learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co. 

138  W.  Main  St.  Morrow.  Ohio 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 


(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  ot  a  stoue  wall  with 
the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable  than 
wrought  iron  and  erected  at  medium  cost. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  B.  Write  today. 

SLEETH,  BROOK  &  SEAMAN  CO. 
253  Broadway  New  York  City 


GP1V/I  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

Time  tested  and  proven  success;  thousands 
in  use  ;  sold  direct  to  you  at  w  liolesale  prices. 
You  get  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  save  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profits.  The  Removable  Chick  Tray 
and  N artery — a  feature  no  other  has — explained 
in  catalog.  It’s  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

Gem  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  404,  Trotwood,  O. 


Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free. 


C.  C.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Box  731,  Freeport,  III. 


The  BANTA  Hatches 

lots  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
guarantee  loads  on  us  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free. 


Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  62.  Ligonier,  Ind.  I  « 


125  Egg  Incubator  *0.00 

Hot  water,  copper  tanks,  w  Freight 
double  walls,  double  glass  Prepaid 
doors.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  65,  Racine,  Wis. 


15  Packets  Flower  Seeds 

Enough  for  your  entire  Flower  Garden. 
Best  kinds,  best  quality.  Also  my  Guide—' TOO 
flower  engravings— offers  100  Bulbs  free. 
500,000  people  buy  of  meevery  year.  Do  vou? 

GEO.  W.  PARK.  Box  29,  La  Park.  Pa. 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

direct  from  grower  to  planter  at  low  prices.  Catalog  of 
70  Varieties  free.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


amount  of  bonds  in  the  market,  since  most  holders  of  railroad  paper  would 
be  glad  to  take  Government  three  per  tents  in  payment  for  their  securities 
in  lieu  of  cash.  He  would  leave  the  existing  organization  of  the  roads  undis¬ 
turbed  at  first,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  new 
public  organization,  free  from  politics.  There  would  be  a  Division  of  Trans¬ 
portation  to  control  the  actual  operation  of  the  roads,  with  one  director  for 
each  of  ten  or  more  groups  of  States.  The  term  of  one  director  would  expire 
each  year,  so  that  no  President  would  ever  have  a  chance  to  revolutionize  the 
boards,  and  new  members  would  all  be  appointed  from  an  efficiency  list  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  directory  from  men  in  the  service  who  had  reached  a  certain 
standard  of  merit.  Rates  and  classifications  would  be  established  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  whose  members  would  draw  salaries  increased 
to  correspond  with  the  increased  importance  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Patterson  illustrated  his  argument  with  a  mass  of  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics.  One  table  showed  that  the  American  railroads  were  by  far  the  most 
reckless  in  the  world  in  their  treatment  of  life  and  limb.  In  the  years  1902 
and  1904,  since  which  time  the  situation  has  become  much  worse,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  roads  killed  about  six  times  as  many  passengers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  carried  as  Germany  and  seventeen  times  as  many  as  Belgium,  and 
wounded  five  times  as  many  as  Belgium  and  twenty-five  times  as  many  as 
Germany.  That  private  ownership  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  killings  and  maimings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Belgian 
roads  are  in  private  hands.  Probably  the  men  in  control  of  those  lines  devote 
more  attention  to  running  their  cars  than  to  cutting  financial  melons. 


FROM  CABINET  TO  WALL  STREET 

Secretary  Shaw  moves  from  the  Treasury  into 
the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company 

THE  fashion,  now  well  established,  of  treating  the  Treasury  Department 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  Wall  Street  preferment,  has  been  followed  in  the 
case  of  Secretary  Shaw,  who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  The  trail  in  that  direction  was  blazed  for  Mr. 
Shaw  by  his  former  private  secretary  and  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  who  went  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  and  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company. 

Although,  for  the  time  at  least,  he  is  leaving  the  great  heart  of  the  West 
for  the  haunts  of  the  Eastern  money  changers,  Mr.  Shaw  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  he  will  be  entirely  out  of  hearing  of  his  country’s  voice  if 
his  country  finds  itself  in  dire  need  of  his  assistance.  In  a  statement  accom¬ 
panying  the  announcement  of  his  promotion  from  the  Cabinet  to  a  bank  presi¬ 
dency  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  mere  accident  of  dwelling-place  had  not 
often  had  a  serious  influence  on  the  choice  of  a  national  Chief  Magistrate. 
“Neither  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Blaine,  Roosevelt,  nor  Bryan  was 
nominated  because  of  the  State  he  represented,  and  some  of  them  secured  the 
prize  notwithstanding  location.”  Hence,  even  if  Mr.  Shaw  were  actually 
deserting  Iowa  for  New  York,  the  office  would  not  necessarily  be  baffled  in 
its  search  for  the  man.  But  he  is  not  doing  that.  He  is  going  to  practise  high 
finance  in  New  York,  but  his  heart  and  his  home  will  remain  in  Denison, 
Iowa.  “For  a  time  my  future  place  of  business  will  be  New  York  City,  my 
domicile  will  probably  be  in  some  convenient  suburb,  but  my  home  will  be  in 
Denison,  Iowa;  there  will  I  vote,  there  will  I  spend  a  remnant  of  my  days  if 
I  live  past  retirement,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.” 

A  Presidential  nomination  calling  at  Denison  at  any  reasonable  hour  before 
Mr.  Shaw’s  burial  will  find  his  latch-string  hanging  out,  not  obtrusively,  but 
with  such  modest  hospitality  as  lhay  be  inferred  from  his  parting  words:  “It 
will  be  for  my  party  to  determine  whether  I  am  again  invited  from  the  con¬ 
genial  fields  of  personal  endeavor  to  the  perplexities  of  public  service.” 


CAMPAI 


FUNDS 


PERKINS  SET  FREE 


It  was  not  a  crime  to  use  insurance  funds  in 
politics  in  1904,  though  it  would  be  now 


BY  a  vote  of  four  to  three  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  decided  on 
February  26  that  George  W.  Perkins  was  not  guilty  of  larceny  in  using 
the  funds  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  to  repay  himself 
for  a  contribution  to  the  Republican  campaign  funds  in  1904.  The  majority 
and  minority  views  were  expressed  in  four  different  opinions.  All  agreed 
that  the  use  of  the  company’s  money  for  political  purposes  was  illegal  and 
improper.  But  Judge  Gray,  for  the  majority,  held  that  courts  could  not  sit 
“to  judge  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  by  any  moral  code  or  rule  of  ethics.” 
Their  business  was  simply  to  see  whether  a  crime  in  law  had  been  committed, 
and  in  this  case  there  was  no  crime  because  the  essential  element  of  “intent 
to  deprive  and  defraud”  was  lacking. 

Chief  Judge  Cullen,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  held  that  larceny  had  been 
committed,  because  “the  gist  of  that  offense  is  not  the  application  of  money 
to  a  bad  purpose,  hut  taking  monev  that  does  not  belong  to  the  taker,  to 
appropriate  to  an  object,  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  fraudulent  deprivation  of  an 
owner  of  his  property  that  constitutes  larceny.  It  is  a  crime  to  steal,  even 
though  with  the  intent  to  give  away  in  charity  and  relieve  distress.” 

Of  course  all  this  discussion  is  based  on  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the  time  the 
act  was  committed.  There  is  no  ^question  that  under  the  present  law  the 
diversion  of  insurance  funds  to  campaign  purposes  would  he  a  crime. 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK 


Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Milk  is  ide; 
in  vacuo  to  the  consistency  of  cream  preserved  by 
to  all  purposes  where  milk  or  cream  is  required. — 

30 


,1  milk,  collected  under  perfect  sanitary  conditions,  condensed 
sterilization  only.  Suitable  for  any  modification  and  adapted 
Adv. 


Breed  ducka. 

Beat  hens. 

M  a  r  k  e 
eager  for 
good 
ones  all 
over 
1  he  U.  S. 

Look  in¬ 
to  this  itn- 
p  0  rta  n 
branch 
poultry.  Get 
our  Free  Book.  We 
sell  breeding  stock  and  all 
supplies.  Address  Dept.  1 
American  Pekin  Duck  Co. 

145  Pearl  St. 
Boston  Mass. 


DUCK 
BOOK 

Send  for  our  handsome  Free  Book,  “Duck 
Profits,”  for  up-to-date  information. 

Read  how  big  duck  farms 
make  annual  net 
profits  of 
$20,000. 


Have 


cubator  I 


Try  it  on 


Women 


successful. 


You  need  no 
tool  experience  —  no 

previous  knowledge  of 
boats.  The  Brooks  System 
of  exact  size  patterns  and  illus¬ 
trated  instructions  supplies  this. 

OUR 
BIG 
FREE 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  tells  how  21,311 
inexperienced  people  built  boats  last  year  by 
the  Brooks  System.  Quotes  prices  on  patterns  — 
knock-down  frames  with  patterns  to  finish 
and  complete  knock-down  boats  ready  to  put 
together  —  Sailboats  —  Rowboats  —  Canoes  and 
Launches.  You  can  save  the  entire  profit  and 
the  labor-cost  of  the  factory  built  boat,  if 
you  build  by  the  Brooks  System. 

Reduced  Prices.  Patterns  of  all  Row¬ 
boats  and  Canoes,  $1.50  to 
$2.00.  Launches  and 
Sailboats  under  21 
ft.,  $4.00  to  $5.00. 

From  21  to  30  ft., 
inclusive,  $5.00  to 
$10.00.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Originator®  of  the  Pattern  Sytem  of  Boa  Building 
103  Ship  Street,  Saginaw,  Slick.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Formerly  of  Bay  City,  Mich.) 


BIG  BARGAINS 
IN  BOOKS 

Drop  a  postal  for  a  copy  of  our  1907 
Catalogues  of  New  and  Used  Books 

withdrawn  from  the  “Booklovers”  and 
“Tabard  Inn”  Libraries.  Thousands 
of  books  as  good  as  new  at  prices  cut 
in  halves  and  quarters. 

Literature,  Science,  History,  Travel, 
Biography,  Fiction  —  all  recent  pub¬ 
lications.  Address 

Sales  Dept.,  The  Tabard  Inn  Library 
1616  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  new  paper  with  all  the 
Velox  simplicity  but  coated  on 
a  mellow  toned  stocK  that  adds 
breadth  and  softness  to  the 
picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox 
Re° Developer,  Royal  Velox 
has  the  delicacy  and  charm 
of  an  old  etching. 

At  all  Kodak  “Dealers , 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

to  introduce.  Our  large 
new  80 -page  Band  in¬ 
strument  text-book  B. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

163  E.  4th  St  Cincinnati ;  or, 
295  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIBB’fl 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIEB’s 


The  Sensible 


Way  to 


Buy  Clothes 


WHAT’S  the  sense  in  paying  fancy  prices  for 
style  that  lasts  only  while  the  sunshine 
stays  ? 

I  tell  you  I’ve  been  up  against  this  style  propo¬ 
sition  more  than  once. 

And  I’m  speaking  from  experience. 

I’ve  sampled  most  makes  of  men’s  clothes  and 
my  conclusion  is — it  don’t  pay  to  spend  $35.00—01* 
more — for  style  that  don't  last  beyond  the  first  few 
days  your  clothes  are  new  when  you  can  get  style 
that  stays  style — style  that  shows  a  season  through 
in  Kaufman  Garments-^is.oo  to  $18.00 — Guar¬ 
anteed. 

That’s  the  answer — the  staying  style  answer. 

For  “staying  style”  is  a  matter  of  shape  hold¬ 
ing  and  “shape  holding”  depends  on  fabric  shrink¬ 
ing. 

You  see,  all  fabric  fibres — wool  and  the  rest — are 
naturally  more  or  less  elastic.  They  will  shrink. 


But  the  higher  priced  chaps — the  fellows  who 
can  afford  shrinkage  because  they  make  you  pay 
extra  for  everything — they  do  “the  best  they 
know  how”  to  shrink  their  fabrics. 

They  “steam” — and  “sponge” — and  “soak” 
them.  But  none  of  these  methods  are  really  effec¬ 
tive.  None  of  these  processes  take  all  the  “shrink 
tendency”  out  of  the  cloth. 

And,  of  course,  any  little  shrink  that  is  not 
taken  out  in  advance  is  likely  to  show  up  at  any 
time  and  spoil  your  appearance — perhaps  when  you 
wish  to  look  your  very  best. 

How  to  take  all  the  “shrink  tendency”  out  of 
clothes  fabrics  is  known  in  but  one  place  in  the 
world. 

And  this  one  place — where  they  know  how  to 
take  all  the  “shrink  tendency”  out  of  clothes 
fabrics — is  the  great  Kaufman  Tailoring  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  Chicago. 


Kaufman  Prices  are  only  $15.00  to  $18.00  the 
suit — or  overcoat — because  the  Kaufmans  are  con¬ 
tent  with  small  profits. 

Kaufman  Garments  wear  longer  than  others,  be¬ 
cause  clothes  that  hold  their  shape  do  not  wrinkle, 
chafe  and  wear  through  in  unexpected  places. 

Kaufman  fabric  effects  are  always  as  “nobby” 
as  any,  because  weavers  make  up  their  fine  pat¬ 
terns  in  goods  of  all  grades — moderate  priced  as 
well  as  high  priced. 

(This  “exclusive  pattern”  talk  is  another  case 
of  “just  talk”  as  you  can  easily  see.) 

And,  of  course,  Kaufman  Designs — original 
style,  cut,  fit  and  finish — are  easily  as  good  as  the 
best,  because  all  clothes  makers  follow  the  same 
fashion  plates  each  season  and  the  fashion  plates 
all  come  from  the  same  sources. 

Therefore,  you  get,  in  Kaufman  Garments — at 
$15.00  to  $18.00 — as  much  original  style  as  you  find 
in  clothes  at  more  than  double  these  figures. 


Kaufman  Garments  $15.  to  $18. 


Wool  is  particularly  elastic.  It  shrinks  the  first 
time  dampness  reaches  it. 

And,  of  course,  unless  this  “shrink  tendency” 
is  overcome  before  it  gets  to  your  back — some¬ 
where  between  spinning  and  tailoring — why,  it 
will  show  up  afterward—  in  the  clothes— and  you 
will  have  trouble. 

Your  coat  shoulders  “draw”  and  “hump”— the 
collar  and  pocket-flaps  “sag”  and  “curl”— your 
vest  “tightens”  and  “puckers”— and  your  trousers 
“bag  all  over.” 

Spinners  will  not  shrink  their  yarn,  because 
they  sell  it  by  the  pound  and  shrinkage  means  loss 
of  weight. 

Weavers  will  not  shrink  their  cloth,  because 
they  sell  it  by  the  yard  and  shrinkage  means  loss 
of  length. 

Therefore,  when  the  cloth  reaches  the  clothes 
makers,  it  is  unshrunk — it  retains  all  the  natural 
“shrink  tendency”  of  its  wool  fibre. 

Clothes  makers  know  this — know  the  trouble 
shrinkage  causes — and  some  of  them  do  their  best 
to  overcome  it. 

I  say  “some  of  them,”  because  makers  of  cheap 
clothes  ca  mot  afford  the  loss  entailed  by  shrinkage. 

So  they  take  chances  with  the  weather — and 
you — and  your  appearance. 


Every  bolt  of  cloth  that  comes  to  the  Kaufman 
Tailoring  Establishment  is  subjected  to  a  special 
shrinking  process  known  as  “The  Kaufman  ‘ Pre - 
Shrinking ’  Process.” 

And  this  Kaufman  “ Pre-Shrinking ”  Process — 
by  meins  known  only  to  the  Kaufmans — mechan¬ 
ically  extracts  from  the  fabric  every  bit  of  the 
“shrink  tendency”  of  the  fibre,  so  that  it  simply 
cannot  shrink  nor  draw  up  after  it  is  made  up  into 
Kaufman  Garments. 

This  is  why  Kaufman  Garments  are  not  liable 
to  the  "hump— wrinkle— pucker  and  curl  ”  de¬ 
fects  of  ordinary  clothes. 

This  is  why  Kaufman  Garments  hold  their 
shape  and  show  their  style  the  season  through. 

This  is  why  wearers  of  Kaufman  Garments 
always  look  “well  dressed”  and  “stylish.” 

Other  makers  of  men’s  clothes  cannot  give  you 
shape  permanence — at  any  price — because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  the  Kaufman  “ Pre-Shrinking ” 
Process. 

This  process  is  controlled  by  the  Kaufmans  and 
they  will  not  allow  its  use  outside  their  own  estab¬ 
lishment. 

And  this  is  why  Kaufman  Garments  are  the 
only  men’s  garments  that  will  hold  their  shape  and 
show  their  style  until  wear  wears  them  out. 


SWERINQ  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLI 


And,  in  addition,  you  get  a  durability  and 
shape  permanence  (made  sure  by  the  Kaufman 
“ Pre-Shrinking"  Process)  that  no  other  clothes 
maker  can  give  you  at  any  price. 

Why  pay  $35— -or  more — for  a  suit  of  clothes 
when  you  get  bigger  value  for  less  money  in  Kauf¬ 
man  Garments? 

The  mark  to  look  for  is — 


This  Garment  Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros. 

CHICAGO 


All  dealers  in  Kaufman  Garments  have  on  ex¬ 
hibition  unfinished  Kaufman  Coats  showing  just 
how  they  are  built  up,  shaped  and  fitted. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  one  of  these  Kaufman 
Coats  "in  the  making." 

For — it  will  “show  you”  and — the  sight  is  a 
liberal  education  in  the  construction  of  high-grade 
clothes. 

“The  Well  Dressed  Man  in  1907”  is  shown  in 
the  new  Kaufman  Style  Book.  Ask  Kaufman 
Dealers  for  it. 

Or — write  to  Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago. 


r’s  31 


The  Demand  for  Regals 

Easter  Styles  Ready 


Regal  stores  and  through  the  Mail  Jqp 

;  to  increase  our  manufacturing 
rking  capital.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  merchants  of 
e.  We  have  been  able  to  grant  it  to  only  forty. 

Regal  Stores 

/  MEN’S  STORES 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Seattle,  Wash. 

F  — io  stores.  Mexico  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Savannah,  Ga. 

— 4  stores.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monterey,  Mex 

— 4  stores.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Panama,  Panan 

East  Whitman,  Mass.  Wilkesbarre,  P; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Birmingham,  A 

Cleveland.  O.  Haverhill,  Mas! 

Detroit,  Mich.  Taunton,  Mass. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Lynn,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Schenectady,  N 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

I Newark,  N.  J.  Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fall  River,  Mas 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Nashville.  Tenn  Bridgeport,  Co 

P®.  Tersey  City,  N.  J.  Indianapolis,  li 

WKS&ESa.  Louisville,  Kv.  Meriden,  Conn 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Juan,  P.  R 

/  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Jacksonville,  F 

A  — 2  stores.  Knoxville,  Ten 

I  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  London,  England.  Oskaloosa,  la. 

IHM|k  J  ®  Boston,  Mass.  Bluefield,  W.  \ 

M  — 2  stores.  Little  Rock,  Ai 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Richmond.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Oakland,  Cal-  New  Orleans,  1 

Key  West,  Fla.  Wilmington,  N 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  San  Antonio,  1 

Reading,  Pa.  Waco,  Tex. 

Easton,  Pa.  Altoona,  Pa. 

Uniontown,  Pa.  Portland,  Me. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.  Norwich,  Conn 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Springfield,  Mi 

Rutland,  Vt.  Havana,  Cuba. 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Glens  Falls,  N. 

Canton,  O.  Washington,  D 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Providence,  R. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Baltimore,  Md 

Denver,  Col.  Harrisburg,  Pe 

Hartford,  Conn.  Paterson,  N.  J 


k  Today  the  demand  for  Regal  Shoes  in 

Order  Department  is  so  great  that  we  are  preparing 
^  4  , j  and  selling  facilities  by  the  addition  of  $1,500,000  woi 
Mr  f  Up  to  December  31,  1906,  seven  1 

y  A'  this  country  had  applied  for  the  Regal  agency  privilege 

Pretty  conclusive  proof 

that  Regal  Shoes  are  all  we  "*  " 

claim  for  them — proof  that  jKplk  '  ■■  ^ 

their  style,  fit,  materials  and 
wear  are  the  best  that  money 
and  first-class  workmanship 


Look  into  the  windows 
of  any  Regal  store  and  see 
the  tempting  display  of  new 
Spring  styles  in  Regal  Shoes 
— every  pair  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  shoemaker’s  art, 
and  all  exact  duplicates  of 
the  newest  custom  styles  now 
being  introduced  in  New 
York,  London  and  Paris. 


HOLLIS  ^ 
$4.00 

Style  16  S  7  (Asillus- 
tratedlOxford  Blucher- 
cut.  Made  of  Patent 
Leather.  Style  16  S  6 
Same,  except  made  of 
Black  Wax  Calf. 


It  will  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  you  to  se¬ 
lect  your  Regals  for  Easter., 
because  there’s  a  Regal  style 
for  everyone’s  taste.  There’s 
also  a  Regal  fit  for  every  foot 
—  the  Regal  quarter-sizes  take 
care  of  that.  And,  remem¬ 
ber,  Regals  are  the  only  shoes 
made  in  quarter-sizes. 


WOMEN’S 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Havana,  Cuba. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
Rutland,  Yt. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass. 

— 2  stores. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
— 4  stores. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Denver,  Col. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Mexico  City 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Norfolk,  Vi. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Monterey,  Mexico. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
Panama,  Panama. 
East  Whitman,  Mass. 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


When  the  cost  of  all  shoe¬ 
making  materials  jumped  last 
year  to  the  highest  point  in 
commercial  history  —  and 
stayed  there — we  realized  the 
public’s  need  for  proof  of 
shoe  quality.  So,  we  created 
the  Regal  Specifications  l  ag. 
It  goes  with  every  pair  of 
Regals,  and  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  the  materials  used  in 
the  vital  parts  of  that  pair, 
but  it  gives  you  our  signed 
guarantee  that  they  are  of 
the  best  quality  obtainable. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  O. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

— 2  stores. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— 3  stores. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


SYLVIA.  $4.00  1 

Style  16  V  3 ‘2  (As  illustrated)  Ox¬ 
ford,’  Blucher  Cut.  Made  of  Patent 
Leather. 

Style  16  V  31  Same,  except  made  of 
Black  King  Calf. 

,  L  Style  16  V  33  Same, 

except  made  of 


If  you  do  not  live  near  one  of  the  122  Regal  stores,  order  through  the  Regal  Mail  Order  Department 

SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  REGAL  STYLE  BOOK  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

MAILED  FREE  ON  POST  CARD  REQUEST 

Regal  Shoes  are  delivered,  carriage  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  all  points  covered  by  the  Parcels  Post  System  for  25  cents  extra  to  cover  delivery  charges 

4M00  REGAL  SHOE  CO. 

•  lift J__  ^Tlfl  JjLlV/V/  Mai|  Qrder  Department: 

T  -  T  M -  707  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 

MAIL  ORDER  SUB-STATIONS:  Factory,  East  Whitman,  Mass.,  Box  707.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Bush  S 


Cor.  Lawrence  Lane 


We  have  many  thousands  of  salesmen  directly  and  indirectly  promoting  the  sales 
of  Sapolio.  A  few  words  of  suggestion  and  of  encouragement,  meant  for  those  in  our 
direct  employ,  may  interest  the  wider  circle,  which  includes  3,500  wholesalers,  21,000 
of  their  salesmen,  150,000  retail  dealers,  their  300,000  clerks,  and  the  millions  of 
housekeepers  who  use  Sapolio  and  commend  it  to  their  friends. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO 

SALESMEN  of  Sapolio 

Talk  CLEANLINESS— Constantly  keep  before  those  whom  you 
approach  the  relation  which  cleanliness  bears  to  Life.  Health,  hap¬ 
piness,  success  largely  depend  upon  it.  Self-respect  dwells  not  in 
dirty  houses  with  careless  people.  The  first  commandment  of  social 
life  is:  “Be  Clean;’ 

Talk  CHEERFULLY— You  represent  a  good  article— offer  it 
with  a  confident  smile.  The  great  public  are  our  friends.  Success 
can  afford  to  smile.  Leave  despondency  and  complaints  about  the 
weather,  dull  times  and  reluctant  buyers,  to  the  peddlers  of  imita¬ 
tions  and  cheap  substitutes.  It  is  hard  work  for  them  to  “reflect 
a  shining  countenance.”  Tell  the  storekeeper  that  it  is  a  good  rule 
never  to  buy  goods  from  a  grumbling  salesman  his  discontent 
advertises  the  fact  that  his  wares  do  not  sell  readily. 

Talk  FAIR  PRICES— The  best  stores  will  be  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  because  they  are  themselves  clean.  The  grocer  who  keeps 
dirt  down  can  keep  his  prices  up.  Many  a  dealer  buries  his  profits 
under  the  dust  in  his  store,  and  then  vainly  tries  to  keep  up  his 
trade  by  selling  cheaper  goods. 

Talk  ECONOMY — Less  waste  is  our  greatest  national  need. 
Cheapness  is  rarely  economy.  Our  ancestors  left  us  solid  old  fur¬ 
niture  because  there  were  no  cheap  instalment  systems  in  their 
days.  Sapolio  may  cost  a  trifle  more  than  cheap  substitutes, 
but  it  outlasts  them. 

Talk  CONFIDENTLY — Every  sensible  dealer  keeps  Sapolio  in 
stock.  The  public  prefers  honest,  well-known  goods.  Urge  the 
grocer  not  to  load  his  shelves  with  experiments,  and  to  listen  to 
no  suggestions  that  he  can  substitute  anything  for  Sapolio— it  is  a 
losing  game.  He  will  not  do  it  if  he  respects  himself  he  will  not 
do  it  if  he  wants  the  respect  of  his  customers. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS  CO. 


0) 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$2.50  per  line,  less  5$  for  cash  with  order.  Minimum  four  lines,  maximum  twelve  lines 

NO  ADVERTISER  WHOSE  HONESTY  THE  PUBLISHERS  HAVE  THE  LEAST  REASON  TO  DOUBT  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
SHOULD.  HOWEVER.  OUR  READERS  DISCOVER  ANY  MISREPRESENTATION,  A  PROMPT  REPORT  THEREOF  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1907 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In¬ 
ventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacey,  Rooms  19  to  29  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1869. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  AND  COPYRIGHTS 
secured,  or  no  fee.  Wide-awake  inventors  should  write 
for  free  booklet  entitled,  "Profitable  Patents.”  Address 
Dean  Swift  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  PROCURED.  Our 
Hand-Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  mailed  on 
request.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Causes.  Beeler  &  Robb, 
Patent  Lawyers,  74-76  Baltic  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  MEN 


GOLDEN  PIPPIN  HAVANA  STOGIES, hand  made, long 
filler.  Mild,  rich,  mellow.  5  inches  long,  $1.50  per  hundred. 
Express  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 
The  J.  A.  Rigby  Cigar  Co.,  Dept.  C.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


$10.00  BUYS  a  made  td  measure  suit,  style,  fit  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  50  woolen  samples  Spring  styles  and 
25  fashion  cuts  to  select  from  sent  free.  Any  member  of 
your  family  can  take  the  measures.  The  Homebuyer’s 
Tailoring  Company,  207-213  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES.  MACHINERY 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Transmitter  combined  with 
standard  key  and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed  just  as  an  expert  operator  would.  5  styles  $2  up; 
circular  free.  Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.,  39  W.Cortlandt  St.,N.  V. 


“HYDE'S  TELEPHONE  TROUBLES  AND  HOW  TO 
FIND  THEM.”  New  1907  edition  now  ready  (illustrated 
with  cuts  and  diagrams),  25c.  per  copy  (prepaid).  W.  H. 
Hyde  &  Co.,  Drawer  1564-C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS,  JOIN  THE  UNION.  25c 
including  Cards  and  Outfit,  enables  you  to  exchange  cards 
all  over  the  world.  List  of  exchangers,  your  name  in  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BIG  PROFIT.  Send  25c.  for  sample  outfit,  box  of  8  dif¬ 
ferent  transparent  water  colors  and  brush.  Instructions 
how  to  color  post  cards,  photos,  burnt  wood  and  leather. 
A.  Law,  716  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1000  POST  CARDS  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Made  to  order  from 
any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each  as  publisher. 
Workmanship  guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  lOdays. 
Rich  Photo-Process  Co.,  Dept.  A,  28  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  US  $1.00  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  15  AS- 
SORTED  LEATHER  CARDS,  enough  to  make  leather 
pillow,  including  our  velvet  cards,  latest  thing  out. 
Hy-Sil  Mfg.  Co.,  604  Sudbury  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

25  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS  mailed  to 
any  address  postpaid  for  12c.  stamps.  Variety  of  subjects. 
Sold  by  some  stores  2  for  5c.  and  others  at  5c.  each.  Price 
list  free.  Defiance  Studio,  65  YVest  Broadway,  New  York. 


STAMPS.  COINS,  and  CURIOS 


STAMPS  FREE.  100,  all  different,  for  the  names  of  two 
collectors  and  2c.  postage.  1,000  mixed  foreign,  12c.  1,000 

all  different,  $2.50.  Lists  free.  Buying  list,  10c.  Toledo 
Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Onio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY.  An  in- 
valuable  leaflet  for  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Glenham,  YY7alworth  County, 
South  Dakota,  to  Butte,  Montana.  Sent  to  any  address 
for  two  cent  stamp  by  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
381  Broadway,  New  York. 

PAY  $10  DOWN  AND  BUY  A  FARM  in  the  beauti- 
ful  Park  Region  of  Minnesota.  Good  soil;  good  water; 
cheap  fuel.  $10  down  and  $10  a  month  for  39  months 
pays  for  40-acre  tract.  $20  down  and  $20  a  month  buys 
80  acres.  No  interest;  no  taxes  until  paid  for.  Write 
for  iny  free  booklet  and  map  showing  location  and  giving 
description.  Franklin-Benner  Land  Co.,  527  Bank  of 
Commerce  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BIG  FORTUNES  now  being  made  in  Portland  real  estate 
by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  possible  for  small 
investor  to  share  in  immense  profits  oound  to  be  realized 
in  Portland  this  year.  YY7e  put  small  investor’s  money  with 
ours  and  buy  choicest  city  properties.  YYTrite  us  at  once. 
Highest  bank  references.  The  Spanton  Co.  Portland,  Ore. 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  LANDS — any  acreage.  In  wait¬ 
ing,  state  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  invest  and  class 
of  farming  you  are  interested  in.  Frank  C.  Clark,  506 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES.  Collections 
of  designs,  estimates  and  general  information.  1906  Ed. 
$6,000  to  $30,000, 1907  Ed.  $3,000  to  $10,000.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 
W.  E.  Dewsnap,  Architect,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


COLLECTIONS 


D.  B.  Stands  for  Dead  Beals.  B.  D.  stands  for  Bad 
Debts.  We  collect  Bad  Debts  from  Dead  Beats  every¬ 
where  for  everybody.  We  can  collect  yours.  We  collect 
regardless  of  Lodge,  Politics  or  Religion.  Write  us,  and 
we  will  both  make  money.  Merchants’  Protective  Ass’n, 
Francis  G.  Luke,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
“Some  People  don’t  like  us." 
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MUSIC 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED,  ALSO  MUSICAL  COMPO¬ 
SITIONS.  We  pay  royalty,  publish  and  popularize.  We 
compose  and  arrange  melody  free  of  charge.  Send  us  your 
work.  Established  1863.  Geo.  Jaberg  Music  Co.,  252  W. 
7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AUTOMOBILES  and  SUNDRIES 


GLOBE  MOTOR  GOGGLES  are  best  because  they  have 
optically  perfect  lenses  arranged  to  give  extreme  wide 
range  of  vision.  Six  styles,  $2.00  to  $4.00.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  C.  Globe  Optical  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORTY  HTGH  GRADE  SECOND  HAND  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  FOR  SALE.  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline  ;  full 
list  on  application;  prices  ranging  from  $200  up.  James 
Plew,  240  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUCCESS  AUTO  $250.  After  ten  years'  labor  a  perfect 
steel  tired  Auto  buggy,  runs  25  miles  an  hour,  good  hill 
climber.  Write  for  particulars.  Success  Auto  Buggy 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  532  De  Baliviere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PROTECT  YOUR  VALUABLE  MACHINE.  Fair¬ 
child’s  Auto  Soap  removes  dirt  and  grease  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  paint  or  varnish.  25  pound  pail, $2.50. 
M.  H.  Fairchild  &  Bro.,  199  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BETTER  BUY  A  2D  HAND  HIGH  GRADE  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  THAN  A  CHEAP  NEW  ONE.  We  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  used  cars,  properly  selected,  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  guaranteed  like  a  new  car.  Get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  make  use  of  our  ten  years’  experience. 
Nyberg  Auto  Works,  2978  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


RELIANCE  Wrappers.  House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques  and  YVash  Suits  are  famous  the  continent 
over  for  sterling  worth,  style,  neatness,  gentility  and 
perfect  fitting  qualities.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
R.  E.  Lowe  &  Sons,  430  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRESERYTE  your  teeth  and  save  Dentists’  bills  by  using 
my  Dental  Floss-Holder.  Made  of  German-Silver,  patented, 
antiseptic.  Removes  food  lodged  between  the  teeth,  thus 
preventing  decay.  By  occasionally  renewing,  floss  will  last 
forever.  Price,  25c.  C.  F.  Roth,  67  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


COLLIER  PICTURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE.  If  you  desire 
copies  of  any  of  the  pictures  in  this  issue  write  us.  We  can 
supply  you  with  fine  reproductions  of  “The  Tulip  Field,” 
“Easter  Sunday  in  Mexico,”  or  “A  Letter  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.”  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414  YY’est  13th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE 


FOR  EASTER  GIFTS.  Send  $1.00  for  our  special  Roman 
Gold  Cross.  Can  be  worn  with  any  chain.  Send  at  once. 
We  will  sell  them  only  at  Easter  for  this  special  price. 
J.  F.  Dailey,  604  YVashington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING. 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wag¬ 
ons  and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  in 
Cities  of  from  5,000  inhabitants  upwards.  Each  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50  to  $70 
per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  day.  Capital  required 
from  $2,000  upwards.  Stationary  Residential  Plants  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  will  prosecute 
all  infringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4400  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BURLEYV  Detective  Service,  Established  1888,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Box  392.  Answers  inquiries  concerning  the  \\7est; 
Industrial,  Mining  Stocks;  Agriculture,  Dry  Farming,  Irri¬ 
gation;  Missing  People;  General  Information.  Full  fee 
one  dollar  ($1.00).  Unless  answer  satisfactory, fee  returned. 


INCORPORATE  your  business.  Charters  procured. 
1,600  charters  procured  for  my  clients.  Write  for  corpora¬ 
tion  laws,  blanks  and  forms,  free,  to  former  Ass’t  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Philip  C.  Lawrence,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


THEY  WORK  while  you  sleep.  Talking  Scales.  “They 
Speak  Your  YYTeight.”  The  invention  of  the  Century.  For¬ 
tunes  made  operating  automatic  weighing  machines. 
Write.  U.  V.  Machine  Co.,  629  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

THE  SUFFOLK  HOSIERY  MILLS,  177  Summer  St., 
Boston,  can  use  first  class  agents  to  represent  them,  in  un¬ 
taken  territory,  to  sell  their  hosiery  to  the  consumer,  then 
to  retailer;  big  profits.  YYT rite  for  terms. 

WRITE  SHOW  CARDS  !  For  25c.  I  send  book  of  com¬ 
plete  alphabets,  figures,  borders,  scrolls,  corner  pieces,  etc., 
rules  and  complete  instructions,  enabling  you  to  readily 
write  show  cards.  J.  M.  Pless,  415  East  87th  St.,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  clear- 
ly  shown  by  the  Brokers’  and  Promoters’  Handbook.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  booklet  mailed  free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.,  112  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  can  make 
considerable  money  taking  subscriptions  for  McClure’s 
Magazine,  working  all  the  time  or  in  their  spare  mo¬ 
ments.  The  work  is  self-respecting  and  interesting. 
Write  for  booklet  happily  named  “Making  Money  Through 
McClure’s.”  Last  month  one  young  man  who  had  never 
sent  in  a  subscription  made  $43  on  commission,  $60 
in  prize  money  and  is  eligible  for  still  other  prizes  on 
that  same  month's  work.  What  others  do,  you  can  do. 
Address S.  S.  McClure  Company,  84  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

STOCK,  BOND,  REAL  ESTATE,  INSURANCE  MEN. 
If  you  are  capable  of  selling  high  class  investment  securi¬ 
ties,  write  us.  Splendid  opportunity  ‘  for  live  men,  by 
our  co-operative  plan  of  helping.  American  Commercial 
Exchange,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  500  page  book 
by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money  is  secured  for  enter¬ 
prises.  The  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Endorsed 
by  business  men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes,  buckram 
binding,  prepaid  $4.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business 
books  free.  Ronald  Press,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MECHANICAL  DRAYYING  taught  at  home.  Course 
prepared  by  prominent  technical  educators.  Catalog 
sent  free.  Also  Civil  Service  Instruction  and  College 
preparatory  courses  in  languages.  Massachusetts  Cor¬ 
respondence  Schools,  195  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PLAYYVRITING  AS  A  PROFESSION  brings  fame  and 
fortune.  You  need  not  be  a  genius  to  succeed.  Full  course 
by  correspondence.  Address  Dramatic  Institute,  930  N 
Colonial  Theatre  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEARN  PLUMBING.  Many  of  our  students  have 
graduated  in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular 
plumber’s  wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louis 
Trade  School,  3981  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TYPEWRITERS,  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

TYPEYY7RITERS— OUR OYY'N  MANUFACTURE.  Fully 
guaranteed.  From  $10.00  to  $50.00.  YVill  make  you  a 
special  price,  if  you  mention  Collier’s.  American  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  270  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  and  yourself  by  using  the 
Dayton  Protection  System.  Consists  of  actual  physical 
resistance  to  burglars’  attacks  with  instant  notification. 
Cost  to  equip  bedroom  is  small.  For  information,  address 
Dayton  Protection  System  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

NO  MORE  CROOKED  SHOES.  Wear  Nathan  Adjust¬ 
able  Anti-Crooked  Heel  Cushions.  All  sizes.  At  your 
Shoe  Dealer  or  by  mail  twenty-five  cents  a  pair.  Nathan 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  86D  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

LAYY7N  FENCE  AT  20  CENTS  A  FOOT;  gates  $2.50 
up.  Best  galvanized  wire,  white  enamel  finish.  Booklet 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Acme  YY7ire  Fence  Co.,  689  E.  At¬ 
water,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DON’T  SPOIL  YOUR  ROOM  by  hanging  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls.  Have  for  your  pictures  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  America’s  greatest  illustrators.  Notan  expensive 
luxury.  Send  12  cents  for  catalogue  of  Collier’s  prints, 
giving  prices,  sizes,  and  200  miniature  reproductions  (some 
in  color)  of  the  work  of  artists  like  Gibson,  Remington, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  and  Frost.  C.  W.  Stevens  Co.,  414 
YY7est  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 

AMUSEMENTS,  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

MAGIC  LANTERNS.  Moving  Picture  Machines.  Films. 
Sole  American  agents  for  the  finest  imported  films.  Our 
films  now  running  in  over  200  amusement  halls  and  theatres. 
Send  for  special  rates  and  lists.  Trade  supplied.  YY7illiams, 
Brown  &  Earle,  Dept.  33,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HELP  WANTED 

LEARN  TO  YVRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  We  teach 
you  by  mail.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Hand¬ 
some  prospectus  sent  free  upon  request.  Write  to  us  now 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  119,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MALE  HELP  YVANTED.  $25  per  week  and  travelling 
expenses  paid  salesmen  to  sell  goods  to  grocery  stores, 
drug  and  general  stores  ;  no  canvassing,  a  rapid  selling 
line;  experience  unnecessary.  Purity  B.  S.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ARE  YOU  plodding  along  in  a  rut?  Position^  now 
open  at  our  12  offices  for  Salesmen,  Clerical,  Executive, 
Professional  and  Technical  men  at  $1.000-$5,000.  Y\Trite 
us  today.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  SELLING  ABILITY;  secure 
orders  you  “almost  get”;  detect  the  “psychic  moment”; 
close  on  first  fair  interview.  Free  Booklet.  School  of 
Modern  Selling,  8  Astor  Theatre  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  in  office  of  prominent  New 
York  firm.  Salary,  $1,200.00.  Other  positions  on  file.  IE 
you  are  considering  a  change,  write  for  list  and  plan. 
Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York. 

LITERARY 

AUTHORS.  Have  you  a  MS.  worthy  of  a  cloth  bind¬ 
ing?  Write  us.  To  publishers,  emergency  orders  for 
book  work  promptly  executed/  Mayhew  Pub.  Co.,  100 
Ruggles  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

COLORADO  WISTARIA  VINE.  Most  beautiful  hardy 
vine  in  the  world.  Clusters  of  lovely  purple  flowers 
throughout  entire  summer  season.  Violet  fragrance. 
Vines,  35c.  each;  seed  pkt.,  10c.  Free  Catalog,  seeds, 
bulbs,  roses,  fruit,  ornamental  trees.  International  Nur¬ 
series,  Denver,  Colo. 

$2.25  YVORTH  OF  FLOYVERS  FOR  25c.  20  Pkts.  Seed 
and  20  bulbs— best  catalog  in  U.  S.,  with  25c.  due  bill  giving 
your  money  back,  all  for  25c.  See  big  ad  in  March  16th 
ssue.  J.  Roscoe  Fuller  &  Co.,  Box  15,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

PEEP  O’DAY  SWEET  CORN  is  ten  days  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  and  is  the  sweetest.  132  page  catalogue 
free.  YYTrite  today.  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
11  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

POULTRY  and  PETS 

PIGEONS.  High  flying,  swift  performing  tumblers, 
$2.50  per  pair.  YVhite  homers,  breed  white  squabs,  $4.00 
per  pair.  Catalogue.  Kanawha  Pigeon  Lofts,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 


BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS 


IS  SPIRITUALISM  TRUE?  Read  “Reason,”  48  pp. 
monthly  (New  Thought,  Psychic  Research),  50c.  a  year, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Crookes’  “Researches  in  Spiritualism” — sci¬ 
entific  test  experiments  with  psychics— cloth,  illus.,  75c.: 
both,  $1.00  postpaid.  Austin  Pub.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

YVITTEKIND'S  Guide  to  Home  Builders.  Portfolio  of  52 
designs  artistic  homes  in  frame  and  brick,  $1.  Portfolio  of 
27  designs  concrete  block  houses, $1.  Special  plans  prepared. 
Henry  T.  YVittekind,  Archt.,83  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  53c.  for  handsome  big  book 
of  California  Bungalows.  Contains  scores  of  designs  with 
plans,  interiors  and  cost  of  building.  R.  N.  Lamberth  & 
Co.,  Dept.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

LADY  AGENTS  with  good  complexion, pleasing  address, 
to  handle  an  article  that  appeals  to  every  woman.  11)0% 
profit.  Pleasant,  steady  work.  $25  to  $75  weekly  to 
hustlers.  Dept.  A.,  Queen  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  66  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PICTURE  AGENTS.  Portraits  and  Frames.  Lowest 
prices.  Credit.  Work  Guaranteed.  Our  “Sepiole”  a  great 
seller.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms  of  free  samples. 
Model  Portrait  Co.,  188-10  S.  YYTestern  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOU  KNOYY7  YOU  COULD  easily  sell  a  washing  machine 
that  will  really  clean  clothes  without  any  rubbing.  YVe 
have  it.  Guaranteed.  Freight  paid.  Elegant  proposition. 
YVrite  quick.  Kentucky  Mfg.Co.,  No.201  B.  St.,  Dayton, Ky. 

AGENTS.  Portraits  35c,  frames  15c,  sheet  pictures 
lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  1c.  30  days’ credit.  Samples 
and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290-152  YV. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS,  WE  HAVE  IT.  Baseball  reproduction, 
pocket  size.  Man,  woman  or  child  can  play  it.  Big  sell¬ 
er  in  office  districts.  We  are  ready  to  place  territory. 
Boston  Game  Co.,  913  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  YY70MEN  can  make 
considerable  money  t iking  subscriptions  for  McClure’s 
Magazine,  working  all  the  time  or  in  their  spare  mo¬ 
ments.  The  work  is  self-respecting  and  interesting. 
YVrite  for  booklet  happily  named  “Making  Money  Through 
McClure’s.”  Last  month  one  young  man  who  had  never 
sent  in  a  subscription  made  $43  on  commission,  $60 
in  prize  money  and  is  eligible  for  still  other  prizes  on 
that  same  month’s  work.  What  others  do,  you  can  do. 
Address  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  84  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  in  the  world  for 
Cooking,  Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds  ;  no  more 
burned  or  scalded  hands,  or  food  wasted.  Sample  free. 
YY’rite  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

$100  PER  MONTH  SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY.  Ener¬ 
getic  man  in  each  county  to  represent  Hardware  Depart¬ 
ment.  Established  business.  Expense  money  in  advance. 
The  Columbia  House,  M.  H.  2,  Chicago. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  FROM  $5  TO  $25  PER  DAY.  New 
patent,  sells  on  sight  in  every  home.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  YVrite  to-day  for  full  information.  The  Secrest 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PORTRAIT  AGENTS.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  misleading 
advertisements.  Do  business  with  a  house  who  guarantees 
first  class  portraits  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  Nelson  Art  Co.,  606  Omaha  Bldg., -Chicago. 

MORE  MONEY,  LESS  TALKING,  STEADIER  WORK, 
bigger  field,  handling  our  new  inventions,  than  any  other 
line.  Needed  in  every  home.  Agents,  you  can’t  beat  this. 
Selwell  Co.,  99  W.  Jackson  B.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

CLEAN,  ATTRACTIVE  AGENTS’  PROPOSITION,  pay¬ 
ing  50%  commission.  Unlimited  field.  Exclusive  right. 
Training  free.  Experienced  men  command  big  salaries. 
Hertel,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  99  YV.  Jackson  B.,  Chicago. 

INVESTMENTS 

FOR  SALE.  Controlling  interest  in  one  of  the  largest, 
mosc  profitable  mail  order  seed  businesses  in  the  U.  S. 
Excellent  location,  established  25  years.  Unequalled 
chance  for  a  young  man.  Good  reason  for  selling. 
Address  Seedsman,  care  YVhite’s  Class  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

COMPANY  ORGANIZING  TO  PURCHASE  AND 
OPERATE  BEST  PEACH  ORCHARD  in  Fort  YYilley 
district  offers  small  amount  of  stock  for  sale.  No  better 
investment  available.  Send  for  details.  Fort  Valley 
Realty  &  Development  Co.,  Fort  Yralley,  Ga. 

EIGHT  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT.  High  class  se¬ 
curities  of  a  public  service  corporation  serving  three  cities. 
Large  increase  of  business  requires  doubling  capacity  of 
plant.  Dividends  payable  quarterly.  Bonus  to  first  sub¬ 
scribers.  References  Conqueror  Trust  Company,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  or  any  bank  in  Joplin.  Address  Consolidated  Light, 
Power  &  Ice  Company,  Joplin,  Mo. 

HAYrE  YOU  $100  or  more  that  you  would  like  to  have 
earn  you  from  8  to  12%  a  year  ?  Send  for  circular  of  safe 
investments.  New  York  and  Chicago  bank  references. 
American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  1208-138  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from 
$350  up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250 
up;  7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up;  also  10  very 
fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere 
on  approval. 
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Refinish  Your  Furniture 

Do  It  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple  and 
fascinating.  Our  prac¬ 
tical  free  book  makes 
it  a  simple  matter  to 
finish  or  refinish  new 
and  old  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors 
1  in  Weathered,  Mis= 
sion,  Flemish,  Forest 
Green,  Mahogany  and 
other  latest  effects  at  little  cost  with  Johnson’s 
Prepared  Wax.  Apply  our  wax  with  cloth  to 
any  finished  wood  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  produced. 

Our  book  explains 
how  to  change  the 
color  and  finish  of 
furniture  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  your  wood¬ 
work  and  furnishings. 

We  save  you  money 
by  telling  how  old. 


niture 

stylish. 


discarded,  poorly  finished  fur 
can  be  made  serviceable  and 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  —  io  and  25c 

packages  and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  paint. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dyes  (all  shades)  half-pint 
cans  30  cents,  pint  cans  50  cents.  Postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will 
not  supply  you.  Write  for  48-page  color 
book  —  “The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and  Furniture.”  Sent  free — men¬ 
tion  edition  C.  W.  32. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

_  "The  Wood- Finishing  Authorities”  - 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  buy  “ 

from  avyove  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  latest  art  catalogs  illustrating  every 
kind  of  bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
of  price*  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

OMF  rPNT  is  all  it  will  cost  you 

\J1  n  *  to  write  a  postal  and 

everything  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built-up 
Wheels  and  all  sundri-s  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  P-54,  CHICAGO 
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The  Mark  that 
Identifies  the  I)e  Luxe 
business  Paver 


Hold  a  sheet  of 

H©K1® 

paper  to  the  light — 

look  for  the  water-mark  “©©(HHF^KI 
©©KIR)”— this  water-mark  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  highest  class  in  writing'  paper  manu¬ 
facture,  and  an  assurance  of  unapproachable 
quality,  finish,  durability  and  appearance. 

Clothe  your  messages  to  your  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  best  that  the  printer  or  stationer 
can  give  you. 

Print  your  price  lists,  letters,  checks 
and  envelopes  on  ©@(y)IF@Kl  ©©MIS). 
A  message  on  ©®Qi)©®(t,]  ©®l?f)®— like 
a  well-dressed,  forceful  salesman— is  always 
sure  of  a  hearing. 

<g®0J)©©K)  ©@KHS  is  the  highest  type 
of  Bond  Paper.  The  material  employed, 
the  method  of  manufacture,  and  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  paper  making  insure  a  business  paper 
of  unrivaled  quality  and  appearance. 
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6  ( open) 


1|-  x  3t36  x  4w  (  closed ) 

The  smallest  camera  in  the  world  for  pictures 
of  practical  size. 

Premoette 

Loads  in  daylight  with  Premo  Film  Pack. 
Has  automatic  shutter  and  makes  full  size 
x  3  pictures  of  exceptional  quality.  Weighs 
only  ii  ounces.  Costs  but  $5.00. 

Artistic  catalogue  of  this  and  twenty 
other  models  mailed  on  request 

Rochester  Optical  Co. 

50  South  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TBQUN 


'TRADE  MARK 


^fc/ST Right 

[n  cut,  style  and  finish.  “Just  right” 
for  economy,  an  emergency,  travel, 
and  for  “all  the  time.” 

Wear  L1TH0LIN  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

The  real  thing,  and  look  like  it. 
When  soiled  can  be  cleaned  instantlv 
with  damp  doth.  Keep  their  shape 
under  all  conditions.  Do  not  wilt, 
fray  or  crack. 

c°«rcn5c‘  each  !  newest  styles 
Cuffs  50c.  a  pair  ) 

Ask  for  LITHOLIK  at  your  shirt  store.  If 
not  in  stock  send  style,  size  and  remittance  and 
we  will  mail  to  any  address  postpaid. 

Catalogue  with  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  styles  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

3  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


Grinnell  “  V entilated  ” 

(PATE\T  PE V DING) 

Automobile  Gloves 

Will  Last  the  Season  Through 

The  perforated  back  keeps  the  hands  cool  and  prevents  per¬ 
spiration,  giving  perfect  ventilation.  Grinnell  Glove*  are  soft 
and  pliable,  and  all  adjustments  about  the  machine  can  be 
made  with  them  on  as  well  as  with  the  bare  hand. 

Made  of  our  famous  “Reindeere”  Leather,  tough  and  strong,  yet 
soft  as  velvet,  and  will  dry  out  like  new  after  washing.  I  an,  Llack  ot  Gray. 
The  “Rist-fit”  gauntlet  holds  the  cuff  up,  keeps  out  dirt,  and  prevents  sagging. 
We  want  to  prove  that  the  Grinnell  Gloves  for  men  or  women  are  the  best  made— better  than  or']’~  Jj'm 

K  1  $1(1  00  gloves  Tell  us  v°nr  size  and  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  on  approval. 

Approval  andunlmed — and  up,  per,,™.  “Pnventilated”  (without  perforations),  -ill.  or  wool  lined,*! and  up,  per  pan 

MORRISON,  MclNTOSH  &  CO.,  Makers.  76  Broad  Street.  GRINNELL.  IOWA _ 


“Rist-fit” 

Sent  On 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  AGENTS 

It  tells  how  to  learn  to  plnv  any  instrument.  Piano  | 

Orsran.  Violin,  Guitar.  Mandolin,  etc.  Write  American 
School  of  Music.  201  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell  the 

Transparent  Handle 
*  Pocket  Knife 

Good  commission  paid.  From  *7."»  to  *300  a  month  ran  be  made. 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  to..  No.  40  Bar  st..  (anton.  <>■ 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Look  for  the  water-mark  $3 

©©K)®  on  the  paper  you  are  purchasing. 

Tf  74-  ±  K  ^  e  nnf-  t  l-i  (s  Aa  111  VP  llIKinPSQ 


Write  us  on  your  business  letter  head 
—or  send  10c.  stamps— for  complete 
sample  line  of  u@@(U![p>@D(l  [U©t?G © ? ’ 
— white  and  in  colors  —  and  the 
name  —  of  a  local  printer  or  sta¬ 
tioner  who  can  supply  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Business  Paper  in  America 

HOLYOKE  -  -  -  MASS. 


of  your  car  is  rendered  exorbi¬ 
tant  by  the  item  of  tires,  unless 
they  are 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CLINCHER  TIRES 

which,  by  their  phenomenal  strength, 
long-lived  durability  and  correct  con¬ 
struction  attain  absolute  tire  economy. 
As  fast  as  they  are  strong. 


Write  for  our  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  McMULLEN,  Cnicago,  111. 


NEW  YORK  1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.  102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO  717  Main  Street 
DETROIT  237  Jefferson  Ave. 
CLEVELAND  2134-6  East  9th  St. 
LONDON  26  City  Road 


The  2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation  of  the  Year.  Entirely  new 
and  improved  design  introducing  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Runs  on  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol. 

2  Actual  BARE 

H.P.  ENGINE  UnU|  ‘ 

COMPLETE  ENGINE 
with  Fresh  Water  Boat  LjH  IS 
Fittings,  -  $39.90 

S"  iftest,  most  powerful,  efficient  and 
reliable  engine  of  its  size  on  earth. 
Drives  Canoe,  Rowboat  or  14  to  20  ft. 
Launch,  with  load,  6  to  10  miles  per 
hour.  Reversible,  easy  to  install  and 
operate,  unfailing  endurance  powers, 
economical  and  safe,  cannot  back-fire. 
Sold  under  6-year  Guarantee. 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  16,  Detroit,  Mich. 


5 


Tnn,  coming  ot  Lgg-UOee  causes 
enthusiasm  in  the  family.  It's 
a  food  that  appeals  to  the 
appetite,  satisfies  and  delights  it,  and 
then  goes  about  its  work  of  giving 
strength  to  the  entire  system. 


NOTHING  FOR  NECESSITIES— NOTHING  FOR  REPAIRS 


When  you  buy  Amatite  everything  is  included  in  the  first  cost. 

There  is  no  cost  for  extras,  because  we  furnish  nails  and  cement  for  laps 
free  with  every  roll. 

There  is  no  maintenance  cost,  because  its  mineral  surface  makes  painting  and 
coating  absolutely  unnecessarv. 

There  is  no  repair  cost,  because  Amatite  is  so  constructed  that  it  needs  no 
attention  after  it  is  once  laid  on  the  roof. 

There  is  no  labor  cost,  because  Amatite  is  so  easy  to  lay  that  you  can  do 
the  work  yourself. 

The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost —the  final  cost. 

Amatite  is  the  only  Ready  Roofing  embodying  every  good  point  that  a 
roof  should  possess. 

Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow,  acids  and  chemicals  do  not  affect  it,  and  in 
addition  to  this  its  mineral  surface  makes  it  one  of  the  best  fire-retardents  known. 

It  is  roofing  at  its  best. 


IT  is  a  "festive  board"  where  Egg-O-See  is  served,  j 
It  brings  good  nature,  pleases  all  sorts  of  appe-  ( 
tites,  and  helps  digestion  by  its  flake-like  form  a 
and  the  unique  food  value  of  purified  and  pre-  -^5 
pared  wheat — the  special  Egg-O-See  process. 

Cold  Days  Demand  Energy 

and  Egg  -  O  -  See  supplies  it  generously  to  old  and  young. 
Children  grow  rugged  and  healthy  on  Egg-O-See,  and  grown¬ 
ups  find  it  gives  them  steady  nerves  and  clear  heads.  Don’t 
think  of  Egg-O-See  as  A  DIET;  it  is  a  natural,  delicious, 
energy-giving  food  which  puts  one  in  touch  with  nature  and 
brings  such  gratifying  results  and  overflowing  life  that  it  soon 
proves  the  mistake  one  makes  in  eating  too  much  indigestible 
meat  and  pastry.  Be  natural  by  eating  nature’s  food.  No  one 
can  be  natural  with  an  appetite  which  has  been  falsely  educated. 
Back  to  nature  via  Egg-O-See  and  outdoors. 

10  Liberal  Breakfasts  10c 

In  Canada  the  price  of  Egg-O-See  is  I  5c,  two  packages  for  25c. 
How  to  get  well,  keep  well  by  natural  means  bathing,  exercise, 
food, etc. —and  how  to  use  Egg-O-See  for  every  meal  in  the  week 
is  told  in  our  expensively  prepared  booklet, “-back  to  nature/’ 
sent  free.  We  are  glad  to  send  it.  You  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 

EGG-O-SEE  CEREAL  COMPANY 
823  AMERICAN  TRUST  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fni  r«  A  Booklet  telling  more  about  it  and  a  Free 
[Jp  Sample  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Send  at 

once  and  see  for  yourself  how  much  better 
paint-me-every-two-years-or-leak ’  ’  roofings. 


Amatite  is  than  the 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Allegheny;  London,  Eng. 


10  WILL  GET  THIS  FINE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN 

"AMERICAN  MILITARY  RIFLE 

22  Cal*  U 

Long  Rifle  "f  ■ I""  ITrr  IU"- 

Cartridge 


!!'  —CZS^****^  With  Adjustable  Leather 
-*1  Sling  Strap  and  Field  Cleaning 

Outfit  in  Trap- Door  in  Butt  Plate  Complete 


Do  you  know  what  President  Roosevelt 
and  Lord  Roberts  have  said  about  our  young  men 
learning  to  handle  a  modern  military  rifle— Young  men  everywhere 
are  taking  up  the  President’s  advice  and  trying  to  get  hold  of  a  military  gun. 

DESCRIPTION:  This  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MILITARY  RIFLE  is  the  very  rifle  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  It  is  modeled  after  the  Krag-Jorgesen  and  English  Military  rifles  even  to  sling  strap 
and  swivels  and  adjustable  military  sights.  The  rifle  is  41^  inches  loner,  with  3214  inch  military  barrel  and 
military  stock  of  finest  selected  English  Walnut  with  real  English  military  pistol  grip. 

ACTION  is  the  approved  military  bolt  pattern,  with  side  ejection  and  patent  release  spring,  which  enables  you  to  remove  bolt 
in  an  instant  to  clean  barrel— or,  if  desired,  to  disarm  the  gun  in  case  of  capture  by  the  enetny.  SIGHTS  are  improved 
military  pattern  scaled  up  to  200  yards  and  furnished  with  graduated  wind-gauge.  BARREL  is  made  of  tine  high  power  rifle 
steel,  calibred  for  22  long  rifle  cartridges  (although  22  long  or  short  can  be  used)  and  rifled  with  our  new  modern  patented  im¬ 
proved  increase  twist.  STRAP  is  of  tough  string  bull’s  hide  leather  with  brass  military  clutch  and  catch  button.  MILITARY 
BUTT  PLATE  has  regulation  trap-door  and  cell  containing  complete  cleaning  outfit,  the  same  as  a  regular  army  gun. 

This  is  the  first  real  Military  Rifle,  in  22  Calibre,  manufactured  by  an  American  Firearms  Company, 
and  its  splendid  high-grade  features  and  real  military  appearance  will  make  it 
popular  wherever  a  rifle  is  used. 

^  not  Found  at  Nearest  Dealer’s,  Write  Us  Direct  . 

for  1907,  FREE — 


Write  for  our  new  “ Gun  Guide  and  Catalogi  _  ,  w 

the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  firearms  catalogue  issued  in 
America— offers  the  best  prices  and  most  complete  line. 

THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  14  Norwich,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Finsbury  Square,  London 

Largest  Mf rs.  High  Grade  Popular  Priced  Firearms  in  the  World 
Mfrs.  Hopkins  &  Allen  16  Shot  22  Cal.  Military  Repeater 


modern  military  Sights 

With  Automatic  Set-Screw 
Adjuster ,  Set- Screw  Grip 
and  Adjustable ,  Graduated 
Wind-Gauge.  Adjusted  ac¬ 
curately  to  200  yards  and 
60  miles  wind  velocity. 


military  St)le  Bolt 
Action 

A  touch  of  the  release 
button  frees  bolt  for  re¬ 
moving  to  clean  barrel 

or  disarms  gun  in  case 
of  capture. 


Model  D.  C, 


A  Service  Car  built  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  ot 
business.  The  cost  of  one  team -the  work  of  three. 

Capacity  600  pounds.  Speed  4  to  18  miles 
an  hour.  With  2  cylinder 


Sanitary  Clothes 

a  right  to  insist  that  your  clothes  be  free  from  the  taint  of 


You  have 
the  sweatshop. 


.  Model  B.  R. 

2  Passenger  Runabout.  Smallest  in  cost — cheapest 
to  maintain.  Smart,  swift,  serviceable — an  ideal  con¬ 
veyance  for  town  and  suburban  service.  4  H.  P. 
Air  cooled.  Speed  12  to  20  miles.  With  2  cylinder 
8  H.  P.  Motor  $450.  Send  for  complete  catalog  “B,” 
mailed  free.  Agents  wanted  in  unassigded  territory. 

Waltham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


bample  goods  or  garments  sent  to  Clothing  Merchants  Only. 

WOODHULL,  GOODALE  &  BULL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rriIIi  only  12  bladed  dollar 
I  razor  in  the  world.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1.00  with  silver 
nickeled  frame — 12  Ever- 
Rendy  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at¬ 
tractively  cased.  Extra  blades 
12  f-»r  75  cents,  which  also  fit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Read  y  blades  ex¬ 
changed  for  six  dullones  and25c. 

Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway,  New  York 


Near=Brussels  Art=Rugs,$3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft. 

$3.50 

9  X  7Jr£  ft. 

4.00 

9  x  9  ft. 

4.50 

9  x  10^  ft. 

5.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

5.50 

9  x  15  ft. 

6.50 

Beautiful  ami  attractive 
patterns.  Made  in  all 
colors.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  warranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be  used. 

Sold  direct  at  one 
profit.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  B  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


SPANGLNBERGS 

PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 

Self-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 

Plain,  easily  understood 
SELF-  volume  for  ALL  who  have 
TAUGHT  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  this  subject 
thoroughly,  or  who  have  forgotten  what 
they  once  learned.  257  pages.  Requires  no 
teacher.  Send  60c.  (stamps accepted)  for 
this  great  book,  in  cloth. 

Edition  de  I.uxe,  $1.00 
GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

87  S.  4th  St. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Est.  1870. 


offers  big  results  on  the  investment.  Will  pay  bigin  any  town.  More 
than  5000  sold.  This  is  no  Gambling  device,  but  a  splendid  Bowling 
Game  for  amusement  and  physical  exercise.  Patronized  by  the  best 
people  of  both  sexes.  Booklet  and  information  free.  WHITE  TO-DAY. 
American  Box  Ball  Co.,  1627  Van  Bnren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clear  Profit  in  51  Days  fv"  - 

$150.00  is  the  result  from  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  Box  Ball  Alleys  at  Sullivan,  Ind. 
not  go  into  this  business  yourself?  You 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequaled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Pres. 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“ Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind ” 


Your  Children  would 
Enjoy  this 

There's  pleasure  and 
health  in  the  smart  little 
traps  we  make  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Perfectly  appoint¬ 
ed  pony  carls,  governess 
cars,  etc.  They’re  strong,  safe,  comfortable,  w  ith  an  air  of  dis¬ 
tinction  all  their  own.  It  pays  to  buy  them — because  the  best. 
Don’t  mislay  this  advt.  Write  to-day  for  beautiful  catalogue — Free 
The  Walborn  &  Riker  Co.,  Dept.  R,  St.  Paris,  O. 


PATENTS 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  Patents  secured  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 
Scientific  American 
MUNN  &  CO.,  357  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1907  contains  220  pages,  with 
linany  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases  anil  remedies. 
All  about  Incubators  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build  them. 
It’s  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  chickendom.  You 
need  it.  Price  only  15  cts. 

\  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

‘  Box  1225  Freeport,  Ill. 


Ranney  Incubator, 


64  PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

This  book  contains  100  cuts  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Tells  all 
about  PATENTS.  What  to  Invent  for  Profit  and  How  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

O’SIEAIIA  k  BROCK.  Pat.  Atty«..  918  F  St..  Wnahington.  I>.  C. 

99  NEW  SONGS  for  10c 

Walt  till  the  Bun  Shines  Nellie,  Waltz  Me  around  again 
|  Willie, 8oLong  Mary.  Waiting  at  the  Church,  Not  because 
I  your  Hair  Is  Curly,  Everybody  Works  but  Father,  Why 
Mon’t  You  Try,  Cheyenne,  OrandOldFlag,  Yankee  Doodle 
-  Boy,  Can’t  You  Bee  I’m  Lonely, What  you  eoln  to  do  when 
the  Rent  Comes  Round,  Holding  Hands,  Cross  Your  Heart,  In  the  8hade  of  the  Old 
Apple  Tree,  Blue  Bell,  In  DearOld  Georgia,  and  82  others  just  as  good;  also  a  list 
of  2000  other  songs,  91  Due  Bill  and  a  Gold-Prize  Ticket.  All  the  above  sent  post 
paid  for  ten  eta.  DRAKE  MD8IC  C0.,Dept.l7] ,  539  Van  BurenBt. .CHICAGO. 

More 
Chicks 

Hatches  fully  20$  more  chicks  than  any  other.  Case  has  3  inch  walls 
—always  even  heat.  Adjustable  Ventilation — for  any  climate.  Abso 
lately  guaranteed.  Simplest  of  all  incubators  to  operate.  Get  our  cata- 

log.  Ranney  Incubator  Co.,  96  Jackson  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  MAP  OF  COLORADO 

Free.  The  farm  lands  just  east  of  Denver  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre 
are  now  eagerly  sought  for  investment.  Ask 

GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  277  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILLS 

STAMPS  *®0  all  different,  Venezuela.  Uni- 

^  *■  O  guav,  Paraguav,  Peru,  Japan,  1 

Mexico,  Cuba.  I’hili  pnines,  etc. .  and  Album,  I 
1000  FINELY  MIXED  20e;  1000  hinges  5c 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.  New  List  Free. 
C.  A.  Stegman,  6940  Polo  Brilliants  Ave.,  St  Louis.  Bln 

Taught  by  Correspondence 

Positions  secured  when  qualified. 

Booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  FREE. 
Chicago  School  of  Elocution,  239 
Chicago  Opera  HouseBlk. Chicago 


ACTING 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY.  MARCH  23.  1907 


It’s  Nice  to  Keep  Out  of  Jail 

C.  A  politician  visiting  a  penitentiary  had  his  attention  attracted 
by  a  prisoner  who  beckoned  frantically.  When  the  politician 
went  up  to  the  bars  the  prisoner  said:  “Kin  I  speak  to  you  con¬ 
fidential,  Boss ?  ”  “ Say  on  !”  replied  the  politician.  “Governor,” 
whispered  the  prisoner  dramatically,  “I’m  an  innocent  man.  I 
never  done  nothin’  to  go  to  jail.”  “Of  course  you  didn’t,”  replied 
the  statesman  cordially,  “but  what  do  they  say  you  did?” 


C.  It  is  easy  enough  to  joke  about  many  situations  in  this  world 
which  are  no  joke.  To  be  locked  up  in  jail  for  sixty  days  is  a 
humorous  matter— to  some  men.  But  when  you  are  locked  in 
a  cage  for  an  indefinite  number  of  months,  or  even  years,  the 
droll  features  of  the  case  vanish  into  nothingness.  And  it  is  no 
consolation  to  know  that  your  term  of  imprisonment  will  end 
in  your  hanging.  A  scaffold  is  several  degrees  worse  than  a  jail. 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Or  iron  bars  a  cage” 

says  the  poet— originating  a  maxim  which  is  false  to  the  core. 
It  is  unpleasant  for  a  guilty  man  to  go  to  jail;  it  is  doubly 
irritating  for  an  innocent  man  to  endure  the  punishment  which 
he  feels  he  does  not  deserve. 


Murder  or  Heroism? 

«L  In  a  village  jail  in  Idaho  three  men  are  languishing,  charged 
with  a  murder  particularly  vile  in  its  plot  and  execution. 
Ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  who  had  been  fighting  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  in  numerous  labor  difficulties  in  the  ore- 
belt,  opened  the  gate  in  front  of  his  home  one  day  and  was 
blown  into  atoms  by  an  infernal  machine  which  had  been  fixed 
to  explode  with  the  swinging  of  the  gate.  It  needed  no  coroner’s 
jury  to  show  that  Steunenberg  had  been  the  victim  of  a  murder 
plot.  Some  one  blew  him  to  pieces,  and  it  rested  with  the  law 
to  place  the  blame  and  punish  the  guilty.  President  Moyer  and 
Secretary  Haywood  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  were 
arrested,  together  with  Pettibone,  charged  with  designing,  if  not 
carrying  out  the  illegal  execution  of  Idaho’s  Enemy  of  the  People. 

C.  P.  Connolly  and  Idaho 

C.  Murders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  nice  reading.  To  dwell  upon  their 
details  is  a  perfervid  pandering  to  popular  wrong-mindedness.  But 
the  Steunenberg  case  is  different,  because  it  involves  an  issue 
of  national  importance— even  of  world  importance.  It  is  tread¬ 
ing  upon  the  toes  of  Capital  and  Labor  and  making  both  parties 
wince  in  war-ridden  Idaho.  C.  P.  Connolly,  who  is  going  to 
treat  the  Moyer-Haywood  trial  for  Collier’s,  giving  its  dramatic 
and  human  as  well  as  its  political  and  national  sides,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  work  realizing  how  much  it  involves,  and  the  broad  as 
well  as  delicate  treatment  every  phase  of  the  situation  requires. 

White  Vest  vs.  Red  Shirt 

il  The  West  is  divided  angrily  on  the  Moyer-Haywood  Issue, 
One  half  of  the  people  believe  the  prisoners  to  be  only  one 
shade  better  than  Satan;  that  they  represent  the  thuggery  of 
labor-union  terrorism,  that  they  represent  the  vandals  who  are 
tearing  at  the  vitals  of  the  law.  The  radical  West,  the  work¬ 
man’s  West,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  the  imprisoned 
officials  of  the  Federation  as  white-souled  martyrs  of  the  political 
machinery  which  is  controlled  by  the  dishonest  Capital  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  conditions  in  Idaho.  It  is  another 
case  of  the  White  Vest  arrayed  against  the  Red  Shirt— but  this 
time  under  particularly  dramatic  circumstances. 
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'c.  B0RATED 
O  TALCUM 


TALCUM 


!  CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  nkln  troubles.  “  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason  for  it." 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  reoelptof 
25c.  Get  Mennen’s  (tho  original).  Sample  free 

Gerhard  Menncn  Company,  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


TELEPHONY 


offers  you  a  tangible  opportunity  to  better  yourself. 
If  you  desire  to  engage  in  more  pleasant,  interesting, 
better-paying  work,  this  is  your  chance  to  take  the 
first  step.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  sell  your  services 
at  the  highest  prices.  Merely  clip  this  advertisement, 
mail  it  to  us,  and  receive  FREE  our  200  page  hand¬ 
book  describing  our  60  courses  in 
ENGINEERING 

This  first  step  costs  you  nothing.  Write  now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Ill. 

-  Mention  Collier’s  3-23,  ’O'  » 


PAY 


|  McAllister 


Stereopticons  and  Moving-  Picture 
Machines.  Public  Exhibitions  PAY 
BIG.  Small  capital  required  Views 
and  Films  illustrating  any  subject. 
Catalogue  free.  Magic  Lanterns  for 
Home  Amusement. 

MFG.  OPTICIAN 
49  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Mechanical  Drawing 

The  large  increase  in  mechanical  inventions,  together  with  the 
enormous  growth  throughout  the  world  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
creates  a  demand  for  draughtsmen  greater  than  the  supply.  We 
can  make  you  competent  at  home  to  fill  a  lucrative  position. 
Each  student  is  guided  through  his  course  by  individual  assist¬ 
ance  from  able  instructors.  Blue  print  drawings  are  used  in 
instructing  students.  Write  for  fiee  catalogue. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
195  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pony  Rigs  for 
Boys  and 


Girls 


Nothing  else  could  give  your  children 
so  much  pleasure.  Our  Tony  Pony  vehi¬ 
cles,  all  styles,  strong,  roomy, safe,  com¬ 
bine  best  material,  original  designs, 
expert  workmanship.  —  nobby  and 
durable.  OUR  PONY  FARM  is  the 
best  stocked  in  the  West.  Prompt 
W  shipments.  lllus.  catalogue  free. 
Michigan  Buggy  Co. .  206  Office  Bldg. ,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


UAWKEYE  WRENCH 

Combined  nut  wrench,  -* 

pipe  wrench  and  thread  cut¬ 
ter  is  always  adjusted  to 


common  sizes  of  nuts  and 
pipe.  Only  tool  of  its 
kind.  Indispensable  to  you. 
Strongly  made  ot  Drop  Forged 
Steel.  Sent  prepaid  for  75c.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  The 
Ifawkeye  Wrench  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 


Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lot.  We  get  the  results.  2-year 
guarantee.  Low  price.  Old  Trusty 
Catalogue  tells  the  whole  story — 
it’s  FREE — write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


240-EGG  $11  jej 


Incubator  11= 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous  “Ideal" 


Why  . 


guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made, 
not  save  from  $5  to  $10  ?  Get  our  big  128  page,  illustrated  poultry 
book 
FREE. 


J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  32,  Freeport,  III. 


BOOKKEEPER 


i'MI'JlIMJM  T0  LEARN  book-keeping 
WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A  FIRST-CLASS 

of  Vour 

von  Ow  1-1 

at  Home 

in  SIX  WEEKS  for  $3  or  REFUND  MONEY!  Fair 
enough?  Distance  and  experience  immaterial.  I  find 
POSITIONS,  too,  EVERYWHERE,  FREE.  Placed 
pupil  Feb.  1 6  at  $100  WEEKLY.  PERHAPS  I  CAN 
PLACE  YOU,  TOO!  8,738  Testimonials  from  pupils! 

rnrmw/i  tm  sa  ve  TU1S  anv  lVR/TE- 

•  UUUUWUN,  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
Room  352,  1215  Broadway,  New  York 


NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Write  for  booklet  J,  which  shows  how  it 
will  deliver  water  from  a  running  stream 
or  spring  into  your  house,  garden  and 
stable  without  cost  of  maintenance. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 

We  manufacture  Metal 
Specialties  of  all  kinds, 
to  order;  largest  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices.  Send  sample  or  model  pppp 
for  low  estimate  and  best  exuert  advice  I  "X. ■ — • 
THE  EAGLE  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  C,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRQ’S,  Louisiana.  Mo. 

MOTOR  BOAT  ENGINES 

I  do  not  turn  out  the  largest  number  or  the  cheapest  engines  for 
Motor  Boats,  but  I  personally  know  that  when  an  engine  leaves  my 
factory  it  is  RIGHT  anil  I  guarantee  every  one.— 3  to  20  H.  P. 
$105  to  $600.  Send  for  catalog  with  illustrations  and  specifications. 

J.  J.  PARKER,  504  Erie  Street,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


J°cSeooiNof 1  AUCTIONEERING 


and 

ORA  I ORY 


Ul  -  v.y. 

2*27  Ashland  Blvd.,  (’Iiicneo,  III.,  all  branches.  Special  inetniiUun. 
Term  opens  soon.  Free  Catalogue.  CAREY  M.  JONES.  Pres. 

IN  AN’S  WEB  ING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COU.IEB'8 


IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


F  lreside  Hospitality 


When  the  chill  North  winds  drive  us 
to  our  fireside,  it  is  then  that  we  seek  our 
friends  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  good 
fellowship. 

Bright  converse,  merry  laughter, 
dainty  collations  with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 


WAFERS 


as  the  alluring  tidbit  to  linger  on  the 
palate,  deepen  the  impress  upon  the 
memory  of  charming  hospitality. 


In  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


IF  YOU  OWN  A 
DISC  TALKING  MACHINE 


Remember  the  wear  on  records  and  quality  of  tone  depends  on  the  needles 


H.  &  S. 
NEEDLES 


are  the  best  on  the  market.  Made  in  four  styles,  giving  four  distinct  tones. 


High  Grade,  loud  and  clear 
Musical  Tone,  brilliant  and  musical 


Symphone,  medium  low,  quiet  and  clear 
Scratchless,  very  low,  no  scratch 


In  order  that  every  user  of  a  Disc  Talking  Machine  may  be  familiar  with  the 
superior  results  that  may  be  secured  by  using  H.  &  S.  Needles,  we  are  furnishing 
a  very  attractive  Marbleized  Needle  Box,  which  contains  400  High  Grade,  400 
Musical  Tone,  100  Symphone  and  100  Scratchless  Needles.  The  box  also  has 
compartment  for  used  needles.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  attractive 
and  useful  article,  we  will  forward  prepaid  to  any  point  in  United  States  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  return 
within  two  days  and  money  will  be  refunded. 


HAWTHORNE  &  SHEBLE  MFG.  CO. 

HOWARD  AND  JEFFERSON  STS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  ONLY  Rij 

“No  Tools. 


•  •  * 

tiring 

_5»*i 


are. 


a  t 


l.oo  pm. 

Off  ^ 

and 

on  again 
in  60  seconds 


■fM, 


1 1  VERSA!.  RIMS, 

^Fitted  with  Goodypfra 

DETACHABLE 


Amp 


TIRE! 


I.01  pm. 


On  the  road,  anywhere,  any 
time  of  day  or  night,  you  can 
change  your  Goodyear  Detachable'' 

Auto-Tire  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rim* 
in  a  minute’s  time.  No  tools  but  the  hands? 

No  burglars'  jimmys  needed.  Just  loosen  one>  _ 
thumbscrew  (on  the  valve  stem)  and  it  unlocks'  „ 
the  removable  flange  rings  and  off  comes  the  tire?1-^ 

Replace  the  flange  rings  and  tighten  the  thumb-nut^ 
again  and  the  tire  is  on  to  stay.  No  strain  which  would''  „ 
not  tear  the  wheel  to  pieces  can  get  it  off.  till  that  one 
thumb-nut  is  loosened  again.  We  guarantee  that  Goodyear  „ 
Detachable  Tires  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rims  can’t  Rim  Cut?" 
Other  manufacturers  won’t  replace  Rim  Cut  tires.  We  do. 

Will  be  glad  to  explain  how”  and  'why' '  at  our  factory  or  branches:' 


.02 


pril; 


Bouton.  261  Dartmouth  St. 
Cincinnati,  317  K.  Fifth  St 
Los  Angelos,  032  S  Main  St. 
Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St. 


New  York,  cor.  Sixty-Fourth 
St.  and  Rroadway. 

San  Francisco.  Geo.  P.  Moore 
«5c  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave 


Chicago,  82-S4  Michigan  Ave. 
St.  Louis.  71*2-714  Morgan  St 
Buffalo,  710  Main  St. 

Detroit,  246  .Jefferson  Ave. 


I  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Erie  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  &  postal  for  our  new  1007 
booklet,  “How  to  Select  an 
Automobile  Tire.  ”  It's 
NOT  “mere  words.” 
It’s  practical  for  you 
whethcryoudeniK- 
nate  our  tires 
and  rims  or 
not. 


Home=made  Gas-light  for 
Country  Houses 


TAKES  about  one  hour’s  work 

per  month. 

After  that  you  merely  turn  a 
tap  whenever  you  want  light,  touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and,  presto — 
light. 

Yes,  brilliant,  bea.ut\iu\,white  light 
too,  that  spreads  around  a  room  like 
daylight. 

A  light  that  gives  sparkle  to  every 
polished  article  it  falls  on — gleam  and 
glisten  to  white  table  linen — and  a  genial, 
cheery  glow  to  everything  it  illuminates. 

Just  like  putting  varnish  over  a  faded 
picture — this  glorifying  Acetylene  Light. 

Now  that  is  cold  fact  which  I’ll  prove 
up  to  your  satisfaction  or  no  pay. 


/ 


/  / 


oCfS) 


° <?5) 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
everlasting  smell  of  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
in  your  home? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that  never 
again  would  you  have  filthy  Kerosene 
Lamps  to  clean  and  fill,  wicks  to  trim, 
chimneys  to  wipe,  and  the  permanent 
dread  of  fire? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that  in 
every  room  you  had  a  pretty  brass  fixture 
firmly  attached  to  ceiling,  or  wall,  where  it 
couldn't  be  tipped  over  by  the  children— 
where  it  was  never  in  the  way,  and  was 
always  ready  to  touch  a  match  to  when 
you  wanted  light — little  or  much? 

Wouldn’t  you  glory  in  the  absence  of 
soot,  smell  or  danger? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  your  visitors  to  find 
in  your  home  that  smart  “city  style” 
which  Gas-lighting  gives,  that  beautiful, 
soft  radiance  shining  down  from  the  ceil¬ 
ings  where  it  does  not  get  into  your  eyes 
like  the  glaring  light  of  sooty,  smelly  Ker¬ 
osene  Table  Lamps? 


All  .  / 
this,  with  35 
lights,  in¬ 
cluding  the 
labor  of  in¬ 
stallation,  at 
$200  complete, 


(cash  or  terms) 
and  lower  cost  if 
fewer  than  35 
lights  are  needed. 

Not  a  pipe  will 
show  on  your  ceiling 
or  walls,  (except  in 
the  basement),  and  not 
a  thread  of  your  carpets 
will  be  cut  or  soiled  in 
installation. 

This  Acetylene  Gas 
Plant  will  be  good  for 
more  than  twenty years' 
constant  use. 

And  from  the  day 
your  own  Acetylene 
Gas  Plant  is  installed  it  will 
cost  you  one  third  less  for  the 


most  beautiful,  softest  and  whitest  Light 
than  it  ever  did  for  the  same  candle-power 
with  smoky,  ill-smelling,  dangerous 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 


<Xsf) 


<xs?> 


Well,  Madam  Householder,  you  can 
have  all  these  at  less  cost  than  kerosene  costs 
you  now,  when  once  installed. 

In  about  two  days’  time  an  eight  to 
ten  room  house  can  be  completely  fitted, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  with  beautiful  brass 
chandeliers  and  globes,  complete  piping, 
and  a  reliable  Generator  which  is  absolutely 
safer  than  any  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas¬ 
oline  Light. 


°<sd  og=>) 

Just  drop  me  a  line  to-day,  stating  how 
many  rooms  you’ve  got,  and  77/ tell  you 
just  about  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
light  them  properly  with  this  beautiful 
white  light. 

And,  I’ll  send  you  “Sunlight-on- 
Tap,”  a  book  full  of  mighty  interesting 
things  about  House,  Store  and  Hotel 
Lighting. 

Write  me  to-day,  giving  number  of 
rooms  and  number  of  lights  needed, 

“Acetylene  E.  Jones,” 

154  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Soups 


Stews  and  Hashes  can  be  delicately  seasoned 
by  using 

Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc. 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


We  equip  our 
vehicles  with 
bodies  to  suit 
your  special 
requirements. 


J  mercial  motor  vehicles  made  in  the  world.  We  have  not  been 


Hotel 
Bus,  16- 
passenger 


satisfied  with  one  model,  or  even  two  or  three,  but  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  line  of  cars  that  will  meet  every  purpose  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  world — light  and  heavy  delivery  wagons,  iight  and  heavy 
trucks,  hotel  bus  or  baggage  wagon,  sight-seeing  cars  carrying 
from  12  to  25  passengers— -every  kind  of  car  you  could  ask  for. 

And  where  it  is  desired,  we  design  special  bodies  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our  customers. 

Every  car  is  propelled  by  the  famous  “Rapid”  Motor — a  strong, 
light  engine  that  is  simple  in  operation,  reliable,  and  speedy. 

Every  one  is  fully  guarantee*!  for  one  year. 

1  want  you  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  delivery  or  passenger  service  you  need,  and  I 
will  write  \*>u  about  the  car  for  vour  special  requirements.  Catalog  free  on  request. 

H  T  HENRY,  SALES  MANAGER 
RAPID  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Twelve- 
passenger 
Sight  -  Seeing 
Car 


a  V  R  w  v  r  i  v  n  t  u  r  c  p  l  n  v  v  d  t  m  c  m  r  \  ]■  g  PLEASE  MENTION  p  n  lit  tt-  d  ’ 
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lO  look  into  the  future  — to  know  what  styles  and 
fabrics  will  be  proper  and  correct  in  men's  fine 
suits  and  overcoats  for  the  coming  season  —  is 
simply  to  see  the  complete  array  of  perfect  garments 
now  being  displayed  by  the  leading  clothiers  who  represent  The 
House  of  Kuppenheimer.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  presuming 
a  great  deal  on  our  part  were  we  to  say:  “You  can’t  get  a 


perfect  garment  unless  you  get  ours.”  Furthermore, 
it  wouldn’t  be  true.  But  we  do  say  —  and  we  are 
justified  —  “Wait  until  you  have  seen  the  styles  and 
fabrics  authorized  by  The  House  of  Kuppenheimer  be¬ 
fore  making  your  purchases.  Otherwise  you  will  ignore  a  most 
important  factor  largely  the  creative  factor  — in  those  things  that 
go  to  make  good  form  and  good  taste  in  men’s  fine  clothes.” 


In  practically  every  city  and  town  where  there  is  a  good  clothier  a  particular  merchant 
you’ll  be  able  to  secure  Kuppenheimer  Clothes.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  book  of 
authoritative  styles  for  men,  merely  for  the  asking. 


THE  HOUSE 

CHICAGO 


OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER'S 
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WHAT,  INDEED,  is  to  become  of  the  universe  this 
week?  In  honor  of  approaching  Easter  we  are  about 
to  produce  two  pages  of  editorials  which  shall  have 
no  reference  to  the  Senate,  immigration,  President 
Roosevelt,  interstate  commerce,  Idaho,  Galveston, 
ballot  reform,  child  labor,  or  the  boll-weevil.  Abstinence  so 
grave  requires  a  faith  inveterate.  The  experiment  of  allowing 
the  universe  to  turn  around  without  assistance  for  so  long  a  time 
may  have  consequences  not  easily  foreseen.  Of  course,  assist¬ 
ance  will  not  altogether  be  withheld.  Analysis  will  be  applied  to 
certain  topics  of  less  clamorous  concern,  and  in  them  a  gentle 
and  diffused  illumination  may  be  light  enough  for 
prelude  various  wandering  souls.  A  youth,  generously 

endowed,  was  discussing  with  us  recently  matters 
on  which  he  desired  to  furnish  articles,  and  he  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  treat  affairs  of  weight.  “Well,”  we  said,  “that  brings 
in  the  point  of  view.  Shall  we  have  something  about  the  best 
treatment  of  the  complexion  ?  .Or  how  to  save  money  on  break¬ 
fast  ?  Or  the  poetry  of  Felicia  Hemans?  The  thoughts  on  life 
of  an  intelligent  artists’  model  might  do  well,  or  those  of  a 
farmer’s  wife.  Importance!  Dreadful  word.  Ah,  word  of  little 
sense.  Anything,  friend,  is  important  which  has  charm,  which  is 
human,  which — ”  But  enough  of  what  we  said.  If  we  continue 
moralizing,  some  reader  will  attribute  his  world-weariness  to  us; 
and  the  jury  will  doubtless  render  a  verdict  of  self-defense. 

A  BRILLIANT  FOREIGN  actress,  writing  to  a  woman  here, 
was  delivered  thus:  “I  love  you  very  much.  I  long  to  love 

you  more.  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  hours  and  hours.  But 

what?  In  America  there  is  no  time  for  tenderness.”  Tenderness 

was  her  name  for  much.  It  included  affection,  of  course,  and 

loyalty  no  doubt.  In  her  mind,  behind  that  word  lay  peace  and 
harmony,  sweetness,  light,  and  measure.  She  heard  in  it,  per¬ 
haps,  echoes  of  silent  thought,  impulses  from  the 
rest  spring,  or  “sensations  sweet,  felt  in  the  blood,  and 
felt  along  the  heart.”  Had  she  been  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  an  Englishwoman,  her  thoughts  might  have  gone  to  that 
great  soul  who,  best  of  all  our  poets,  has  expressed  the  richness 
of  the  quieter  world;  who,  in  contrast  to  “the  fretful  stir  unprof¬ 
itable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world,”  has  sung  to  us  of  the 


became  familiar.  He  among  statesmen  matches  most  closely  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  of  the  twilight,  the  dawn,  the  sunlight  of  the 
soul.  None  more  than  he  ever  heard  the  sounds  described  in  that 
line,  quoted  so  often  because  so  true, 

“The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.” 

None  in  his  humility  could  more  truly  pray, 

“The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Just  God,  forgive'” 

None  more  than  he  was  nobler  in 

“That  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.” 

Wordsworth  among  poets  is  the  one  who  expresses  best  the  most 
loved  American ;  because  he  best  expresses  truths  by  which  life 
is  enriched  for  millions  who  work  and  love  and  die  unknown. 

ONE  OF  THE  MEN  of  our  day  and  country,  whose  words  we 
never  tire  of  reading,  celebrated  recently  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  settlement  in  his  South  Boston  church.  He  is 
one  whose  brief  essays  on  life  we  go  through  carefully  every 
week,  in  the  admirable  publication  for  which  he  writes,  and  it 
takes  a  man  with  largeness  of  mind  and  heart,  and  fulness  of 
experience,  to  be  nourishing  every  week.  He  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  April  3,  1822,  and  his  spirit 
buds  daily  now.  One  day  it  will  be  on  the  re-  dr.  hale 
ligion  of  America  that  he  writes.  A  week  later 
he  will  base  stirring  ideas  on  the  true  distinction  in  meaning 
between  the  words  “work”  and  “labor”— between  the  word  that 
expresses  energy  and  the  word  that  expresses  grinding  and 
fatigue.  Another  time  it  will  be  on  Democracy,  and  again  it  will 
be  on  manners,  in  both  of  which  we  shall  find  many  things 
that  seize  the  mind.  The  subjects  are  always  worthy,  the  treat¬ 
ment  always  fertile.  Dr.  Hale  among  our  fellow  citizens  is  one 
of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  to  the  finest  purpose. 

FROM  RUSSIA  comes  a  private  letter,  hinting  at  contrasts  with 
America,  and  indicating  aspects  of  life  there  with  such  reality 
that  we  devote  this  paragraph  to  printing  part  of  it: 


“Sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.” 

WHERE  IN  ENGLISH  literature  can  the  same  note  be  found, 
struck  with  power,  that  in  Wordsworth  is  heard  in  such 
volume  and  perfection  ?  Spirituality,  like  most  words,  has  much 
variety  of  significance.  It  means  one  thing  of  Tennyson,  another 
of  Milton,  a  third  of  Vaughan  or  Herbert.  In  Wordsworth 
it  means  that  the  deepest  sensuous  and  imaginative  charms  of  art 
have  been  applied  to  moral  truths.  The  author  of  the  “light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land”  has  himself  shed  that 
Wordsworth  light  upon  the  homely  verities  of  daily  life  and  re¬ 
vealed  their  glory.  Arrogance  is  evil:  a  good  and 
useful  commonplace,  but  see  what  it  becomes  in  Wordsworth: 

“Know  that  pride, 

Howe’er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 

Is  littleness;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used.” 

How  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  felt  this  man’s  poems,  had 
they  happened  to  be  among  the  few  books  with  which  his  youth 


A  CONTRAST 


“Your  letter  at  hand.  I  was  glad  to  have  a  breath  of  air— the  air  of 
individuality  and  mental  independence.  Here  the  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  Government  can  hardly  speak— even  in  private  houses — not  because 
of  spies — there  are  enough  of  those,  Mercy  knows — but  because  the  bureaucrat 
is  everywhere;  because  those  who  live  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government  are 
all  about  you  and  to  touch  the  Government — not  the  Czar — would  be  to 
touch  their  pockets.  You  should  know  what  all  these  people  get  in  the 
shape  of  extra  money  they  yearly  receive;  how  this  money  is  wrung  from 
the  people.  Well,  here  is  a  sample  from  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
country  in  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  country: 

‘The  Opritchniki  appeared,  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
bringing  the  tradesmen  with  them,  for  the  peasants  1  e- 
fuse  to  buy  the  goods  and  cattle  of  their  neighbors. 

The  cattle  were  seized  and  slaughtered'  forthwith  before  the  eyes  of  their 
owners,  and  then  all  utensils  and  agricultural  implements  were  confiscated. 
The  cries  of  women  and  children  were  heartrending— it  was  like  a  Tatar 
invasion.’  ...  I  tell  you  facts,  not  fancies,  and  ask  you  to  make  them 
known  wherever  your  tongue  and  energy  may  reach.  .  .  .  Across  the 
ocean,  where  with  all  your  abuses  you  are  free  from  such  horrors,  you 
can  tell  th&m  to  men  who  at  least  will  no  longer  wonder  why  political 
murders  can  not  be  judged  on  a  par  with  ordinary  crimes.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  is  not  dead— but  the  Government  rests  altogether  on  vio¬ 
lence,  and  on  violence  and  force  promoted  and  upheld  by  the  majority  of 
t-Lp  nnhilitv  and  bnreaucracv. ” 


Letters  and  appeals  like  this  come  to  America  every  week.  Sel¬ 
dom  do  they  contain  the  empty  sounds  of  theory.  Nearly  always 
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they  are  filled  with  the  unmistakable  direct  beatings  of  the  human 
heart,  the  cries  of  immediate  and  acute  distress;  the  protest 
against  what  is  beyond  all  peradventure  wrong. 

'"PHINKING  OF  DESIRES  so  simple  as  the  principal  demands 
1  of  the  Russian  people,  the  value  of  freedom  is  made  real 

to  us.  Such  worn  phrases  as  “the  blessings  of  liberty”  take 
on  new  life.  “What  the  Czar  is  in  Russia,”  we  read  in  one 

of  Trollope’s  vivacious  stories,  “or  the  mob  in  America,  that 

the  Jupiter  is  in  England.”  It  is  easy  often  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  majority,  and  call  it 

“mob,”  but  what  a  vast  distance  from  a  country 
struggling  with  most  grind¬ 
ing  oppression  to  one  free 
at  least  to  work  out  its  sal¬ 
vation  as  well  as  it  has  in¬ 
telligence,  energy,  and  virtue 
to  work  it  out. 


COMMENT 
ON  ABOVE 
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IDNEY  LEE,  the  London 
Shakespearian  scholar, 
thinks  well  of  English  as 
spoken  by  Americans.  His 
views  were  expressed  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  new  British  asso¬ 
ciation,  instituted  “to  help 
to  maintain  the  correct  use 
of  English,  and  to  promote 
the  due  recognition  of  En¬ 
glish  as  an  essential  element 
in  national  education.”  In 
Harvard,  he 
our  English  said,  there 
were  twenty 
professors  of  English,  while 
in  Oxford  there  was  but  one, 
and  this  was  a  fair  example  of 
teaching  in  the  universities  in 
the  two  countries.  Possibly 
this  attention  to  English  is 
partly  because  America  has 
more  to  contend  against, 
but  it  is  due  partly,  without 
doubt,  to  fresh  interest  and 
laudable  ambition. 

/COMMUNITIES  for 
1 '  leading  the  ideal  life 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in 
our  land.  In  discussing  them 
we  need  not  discuss  exhaus¬ 
tively  Plato’s  “Republic,” 

Campanella’s  “City  of  the 
Sun,”  More’s  “Utopia,”  or 
such  American  attempts  as 
Brook  Farm,  Rugby,  or  Zion 
City.  All  the  world  recalls 
the  newspaper  tempest  over 
the  butter  served  at  Sin¬ 
clair’s  colony  on  the  Pali¬ 
sades.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  wears  a  collar  to  his 

boos  pin  shirt  when  lecturing  on  Socialism  before  the  Fa- 

the  ideal  bians,  and  since  marrying  .he  owns  a  suit  of  even¬ 

ing  clothes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phf.lps-Stokes  are  said 
to  di  ess  like  othei  people,  and  also  to  go  G.  B.  S.  one  better  by 
acquiescing  in  the  arrangement  by  which  they  are  provided  with 
teeth  adapted  to  carnivorous  diet.  The  latest  Simple  ■'Life  com¬ 
munity  is  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  an  imperium  in  imperio 
prohibiting  corsets,  pipes,  butcher’s  meat,  and  toothbrushes.  The 
founder’s  name,  Gluck,  may  be  translated  joy,  but  joy  in  the 
community  is  to  be  acquired  mainly  by  thinking  beautiful  thoughts 
eight  hours  per  day  and  by  wearing  garments,  hats,  and  shoes  of 
unbleached  linen.  Here’s  to  the  ideal!  Long  may  it  prosper  in 
our  land,  even  when  it  takes  forms  that  are  earnest  and  fantastic. 
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(TTpliS  crimson  crotoneb  thug  of  tfjorn, 

Cfurttng,  tfjrougb  PassionToeefe  31  ’be  toorn, 
Hnb  tioto,  <0  dnceling  One,  to  'Oljee 
3  gibe  it  for  a  rosarp: 

Jfor  crucifix  its  rose,  bcep  reb, 

Jfor  beabs  its  ttjorns — tfje  prapers  3’be  saib. 
Out  of  tfje  fierceness  of  tfje  strife. 

Out  of  tfje  bitterness  of  life, 

Out  of  tfje  groping  in  tfje  nigfjt, 

Out  of  tfje  struggle  for  tfje  light. 


DONNETS  AND  SONNETS  are  now  in  order,  violets 
fO  and  triolets  equally  suitable  to  the  milliner  and  the  mil¬ 
lionaire.  The  milliner  and  the  millionaire  have  the  better  of 
the  poet  at  Eastertide.  The  poet  warms  over  last  season’s 
rimes  and  woman  looks  upon  them  suspiciously,  scenting  de¬ 
ceit.  But  the  milliner  perfidiously  rehashes  last  year’s  hats  and 
woman  is  so  dazzled  that  she  loses  discretion  and  accepts 
the  lure.  A  reformer  from  Utah  once  suggested  that  Easter 
hats  and  Easter  poetry  be  abolished  by  law,  and  no  doubt 
the  wish  is  widespread  in  the  sterner  sex  that  such  a 
gain  were  possible;  but  the  hope  is  futile,  however  eternal 
it  may  spring.  Easter  hats  must  remain  because  they  are 

so  expensive,  Easter  poems 
because  they  are  so  cheap. 
Luther  Burbank,  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  wizard,  intends, 
it  has  been 

intimated,  extras 
to  plant  pa¬ 
per  primroses  in  a  wheat 
field  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  grow  an  attractive 
natural  straw,  self-trimmed 
Easter  hat  for  next  year’s 
market.  Luther  is  be¬ 
coming  too  ambitious.  But 
we  digress.  We  must  get 
out  our  sewing-basket  and 
put  some  new  feathers  on 
the  following  Easter  Poem, 
which  we  have  in  a  half- 
finished  condition: 


?  V  w 
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2?inb  tljou  tfjis  cross  upon  tfjp  breast. 
<lH9p  olb  transgressions,  neto  confessed 
JbfjaU  be  forgiben  tfjrougfj  tfjp  grace 
UDfjo  pure  in  fjeart  host  see  ID^iS  face; 
'Cell  tfjou  tfjese  poignant  beabs  again. 
Press  tfjou  tfjese  tfjorns  of  penance  pain, 
Hnb,  learning  all  mp  prapers,  prap 
Cfjeir  anstocr  on  tfjis  faster  i£ap. 


a 
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“Here  comes  Sir  Satan  from  his 
den ; 

Pray  note  the  signs,  I  beg— 
The  cackling  of  the  Easter  Hen 
Proclaims  the  Easter  Egg. 
Parisian  gardens  bloom  anew 
Where  once  dull  ashes  sat — 
Again  the  Tempter’s  talking 
through 

The  little  Easter  Hat.” 

JN  RE  the  application  of 
the  “Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,”  the  United  States  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  de¬ 
clares  officially  that  fashion 
plates  are  not 

works  of  art.  A  decision 
Are  they  na¬ 
ture?  Please  define  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  form 

divine  as  represented  in  a 

fashion  plate,  and  address 
your  answer  to  our  science 
editor. 

WINTER  is  passing  in¬ 
to  spring.  No  matter 
what  troubles  may  accumu¬ 
late,  winter  ever  passes  into 
spring,  summer  into  autumn, 
day  into  night,  death  into  life.  Whatever  may  happen  to  you 

or  to  us,  now  or  hereafter,  the  universe  is  still  alive  and 

still  magnificently  at  work.  The  vast  changes 
and  similarities  and  recurrences  are  present,  and  nature 
lend  interest,  wonder,  happiness  to  all  whose  at¬ 
tention  is  fixed  not  on  themselves  but  on  the  panorama  of  the 
world.  “And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so.” 
And  it  is  always  so.  Nature’s  breast  is  learned,  instructive, 
consoling,  and  full  of  cheer.  Once  escape  from  our  mere  limits 
and  monotony  of  ourselves,  and  the  value  of  living  is  beyond 
computation  and  unfailing. 


EASTER  SUNDAY  IN  MEXICO 


DRAWN 
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THE  HONOR  OF  THE  ESCORT 

THE  LEGISLATOR  UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  PEACH,  JUST  OUT  OF  ANNAPOLIS,  GETS 
A  LITTLE  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  LAGOONS 

' 

By  DAVID  GRAY 


ON  the  right 
was  Leyte, 
on  the  left 
Samar,  and 
from  above 
the  tropical  rain  de¬ 
scended  upon  the 
Santa  Maria  di  Trin¬ 
idad  as  she  worked 
up  to  Bacaloc  land¬ 
ing.  Bacaloc  was  a 
dismal,  one-company 
post  on  the  island 
of  Samar ;  the  Santa 
Maria  was  a  wheezy 
United  States  gun¬ 
boat  captured  from 
Spain,  on  the  after 
deck  of  which  a  dis¬ 
cussion  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  which  gave  signs 
of  becoming  a  dis¬ 
pute.  The  Member 
of  Congress  was  de¬ 
manding  transport  to 
Tacloban.  The  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  Ensign  Russell,  was  insisting  that  this 
was  impossible.  He  regretted  that  the  Member  of 
Congress  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Deming,  should  be 
inconvenienced,  but  his  orders  were  to  land  them  at 
Bacaloc. 

The  Member  of  Congress  was  a  shoe  manufacturer 
from  Massachusetts.  From  the  stump  he  sonorously 
celebrated  peace  and  commercial  prosperity.  Privately 
he  practised  the  domestic  virtues  and  believed  in  san¬ 
itary  plumbing.  His  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  regard 
the  refusal  of  the  navy  to  take  him  where  he  wished  to 
go  as  the  refusal  of  a  surly  policeman  to  pilot  him 
through  the  traffic  of  Boylston  Street. 

Ensign  Russell  was  live  months  out  of  the  Academy. 
How  he  had  passed  his  examinations  the  instructors 
could  not  explain,  for  he  had  consistently  disdained 
them  and  their  wisdom.  He  was  turbulent,  and  at 
times  a  swaggerer  and  profane.  There  was  little  to 
commend  him  to  reputable  people.  Even  his  personal 
beauty,  which  was  notable  and  had  saddled  him  with 
the  name  of  The  Peach,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  beantt 
de  diable  and  not  inspiring  of  confidence.  It  is  true, 
the  fighting  admiral  who  had  once  observed  him 
handling  men  had  inquired  his  name,  but  whether 
for  purposes  of  retribution  or  approval  no  one  knew. 

It  was  the  Member  of 
Congress’s  turn  to  speak. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  im¬ 
pressively,  “it  is  of  grave 
importance  to  the  United 
States  that  I  should  be  in 
Tacloban  to-night.  I  am 
engaged  upon  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  The 
Peach  with  very  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  his  tone,  “but  or¬ 
ders  are  orders.” 

“Orders  are  all  very  well,” 
said  the  Member  of  Congress, 

“but  they  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  with  discretion.  You 
have  given  me  no  reason  for 
your  action,  and  I  warn  you, 
sir,  you  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

“Reason  !”  exclaimed  The 
Peach  angrily— “can  we  leave 
the  blockade  to  give  you  a 
boat  ride?” 

“Blockade!”  repeated  the 
Member  of  Congress  with 
a  note  of  contempt  in  his 
voice. 

“Blockade  your  grand¬ 
mother,”  exclaimed  Mr. 

Deming,  the  Member’s  sec¬ 
retary.  “It’s  a  picnic  of 
schoolboys  who  ought  to  be 
put  to  work.” 

“And  when  we  get  home,” 
said  the  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  “we’ll  see  to  it  that 
they  are.” 

Words  were  on  The  Peach’s 
lips  which  would  have  been 
unwise  as  well  as  indeco¬ 
rous.  The  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  felt  them  coming  and 
started  angrily,  but  the  boy 
checked  himself.  He  saw 
Morris,  his  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  approaching. 
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The  Member  of  Congress  addressed  himself  to  Morris 
and  renewed  the  attack.  He  repeated  his  argument 
from  the  appeal  to  reason  to  the  appeal  to  authority, 
at  which  point  he  again  cited  the  letter  from  the 
Navy  Department  authorizing  him  transportation  and 
escort  wherever  practicable. 

“Do  I  understand,”  he  concluded,  “that  you 
choose  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy?” 

“As  to  taking  you  to  Tacloban,  yes,”  said  Morris, 
“if  you  care  to  put  it  that  way.  As  to  the  matter 
of  escort”  —  Morris  hesitated  and  his  eyes  kindled 
humorously;  an  idea  had  come  to  him — “it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  carry  out  the  Secretary’s  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter,  in  the  matter  of  escort,”  he 
said  gravely. 

He  turned  to  The  Peach: 

“Mr.  Russell,”  he  said,  “you  are  detached  to  escort 
these  gentlemen  to  Tacloban.  You  will  report  on 
board  when  your  duty  is  discharged.” 

The  Member  of  Congress  stepped  ashore  without  a 
word.  He  had  no  language  to  do  the  situation 
justice. 

‘A  few  moments  later  the  Santa  Maria  di  Trinidad 
was  wheezing  out  into  the  channel  and  the  gentlemen 
with  the  secret  mission  and  their  escort  were  standing 
on  the  shore  of  Samar  while  the  tropical  rain  descended 
upon  them. 

The  escort  broke  the  silence: 

“Any  orders,  sir?” 

“Go  back  to  your  boat,  you  insolent  puppy  !”  snapped 
the  Member  of  Congress. 

The  boy  stood  pale  and  speechless.  Then  the  blood 
rose  under  the  tropical  sunburn  which  had  burnt  his 
skin  to  the  color  of  an  overripe  strawberry.  What 
should  he  do?  Dueling  with  dangerous  weapons  had 
passed  out  of  the  navy.  Fist  fighting  was  a  thing  of 
the  Academy. 

With  the  words  “insolent  puppy”  came  back  the 
expression  used  by  Deming  characterizing  the  block¬ 
ade  as  a  picnic  of  schoolboys.  The  insult  was  not 
merely  a  personal  one. 

His  service  had  been  disparaged,  and  he  was  power¬ 
less  to  resent  it.  He  stood  dumb  and  trembling 
with  impotent  rage.  There  was  a  long  silence,  then 
he  saw  the  Post-Commandant  come  down  from  the 
village  and  heard  him  invite  the  party  to  break¬ 
fast. 

They  set  out  for  the  post,  and  he  followed  at  a 
distance,  unmindful  of  the  rain,  which  soaked  through 
the  Member  of  Congress’s  ready-made  linen  suit,  caus¬ 


ing  him  to  inquire 
querulously  if  it  al¬ 
ways  rained  in  the 
Philippines. 

“Except  when  the 
sun  is  shining,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Post-Com¬ 
mandant.  “For  my¬ 
self  I  prefer  the  rain.  ” 

Breakfast  was  over. 

The  Post  -  Comman¬ 
dant  had  watched  his 
last  tin  of  sausages 
disappear  with  hero¬ 
ism.  The  Chino 
cleared  away  the 
breakfast  dishes,  and 
the  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Deming  ex¬ 
plained  their  need  of 
being  in  Tacloban 
that  night,  while  Rus¬ 
sell  sat  by  the  open 
window  and  brood- 
ingly  watched  the 
showers  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  across  the  straits  from  the  hills  of 
Leyte. 

“Can’t  we  go  overland  somehow?”  asked  the  Member 
of  Congress,  studying  a  map.  “It’s  only  about  twenty- 
five  miles.” 

“It  would  take  about  three  days,”  said  the  Post- 
Commandant,  “and  an  escort  of  fifty  men.” 

“Are  the  roads  as  bad  as  that?”  asked  Deming. 

“There  aren’t  any  roads,”  said  the  Post-Commandant. 

“Then  why  can’t  we  go  in  a  small  boat?”  said  the 
Member  of  Congress.  “Surely  we  can  get  a  canoe  or 
something.  Russell  turned  his  gaze  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  island  to  the  party  in  the  room.  The  question 
that  he  had  hoped  for  had  been  asked,  and  it  took  an 
effort  of  self-control  to  prevent  him  springing  up  with 
the  answer.  He  sat  eagerly  waiting  the  Post-Com¬ 
mandant’s  reply. 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  practicable,”  said  that 
gentleman. 

“Why  not?”  demanded  Deming.  “We’re  not  afraid 
of  getting  wet,  and  to  tell  the  truth  we  haven’t  caught 
the  siesta  habit  yet.  We’re  willing  to  hustle  a  bit.’ 

The  Post  -  Commandant  overlooked  the  insinua¬ 
tion.  “In  the  first  place,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think 
I  could  get  any  one  to  paddle  you.” 

“Why  not?”  said  the  Mem 
ber  of  Congress.  “I’ll  pa) 
them.  ” 

“Money  won’t  do  then 
any  good  if  they  get  theii 
throats  cut,”  said  the  Post 
Commandant.  “If  they  pad 
die  Americans  they’ll  be 
blacklisted  and  attended  tc 
by  La  Fuente.  He’s  one  o 
Lukban’s  men.  They  know 
that.  In  the  next  place 
there’s  the  blockade.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  that  con 
cerns  us,”  said  Deming. 

Russell  was  watching  witl 
gleaming  eyes.  It  was  the 
look  of  the  cat  that  is  watch 
ing  a  mouse-hole. 

“Well,”  said  the  Post-Corn 
mandant,  “  Mr.  Anderson 
my  first  lieutenant,  has  beer 
waiting  for  two  weeks  for  « 
chance  to  go  to  Tacloban  or 
some  private  business  whicl 
he  considers  important,  anc 
he’ll  probably  have  to  waii 
for  two  weeks  more.  But  il 
there  was  a  way  to  get  there 
I  think  he  would  have  found 
it  out.”  He  smiled,  for  he 
knew  the  nature  of  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  business. 

“Two  weeks  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  Member  of  Congress 
“That’s  out  of  the  question:* 
Will  there  be  no  transport 
along  for  a  fortnight?” 

“Perhaps  not  for  a  month,”, 
said  the  Post-Commandant. 

The  Member  of  Congress 
and  Deming  looked  at  each 
other.  They  knew  what  their 
mission  was  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it,  to  them  at  least. 

Russell  rose  and  came  for¬ 
ward.  “I  can  get  you  a 
banco,”  he  said. 


A  moment  later  four  heads  came  to  the  surface 


The  Congressman 
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The  Member  of  Congress  and  his  friend  hesi¬ 
tated.  The  impertinence  of  the  young  man  still 
rankled. 

“Oh,  very  well,  if  you  are  afraid,”  said  the  Peach. 

Derning  bit  his  lip,  but  said  nothing.  The  boy  had 
the  whip  hand. 

“Wait  a  moment,  young  man,”  said  the  Member  of 
Congress.  “If  you  can  really  get  us  a  boat  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“You  needn’t  be  obliged  to  me,”  said  Russell.  “I’m 
not  doing  it  because  I  want  to.  I’m  detailed  as  your 
escort.  If  you  want  the  boat  it  will  cost  you  about  forty 
dollars.  You’ll  need  four  boatmen.” 

“Get  the  money  out  of  the  bag,”  said  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  to  Derning.  Russell  picked  up  his 
revolver  belt  and  waited  for  the  silver. 

“Do  you  know  what  you  are 
about?”  asked  the  Post-Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  boy. 

“They  want  to  make  the  try,” 
he  said.  “It  isn’t  my  affair,  and 
it  isn’t  yours.”  He  buckled  on 
the  belt  and  went  out. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Post-Com¬ 
mandant's  orderly  came  in  and 
said  that  Mr.  Russell  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  party  in  the  banco, 
and  twenty  minutes  later  the 
Member  of  Congress  and  Mr. 

Derning  were  stowing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  long,  dug-out  canoe 
with  the  usual  bamboo  outrig¬ 
gers.  Russell  noticed  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Anderson  was  apparently 
intending  to  accompany  the 
civilians. 

“Are  you  coming?”  he  asked. 

Anderson  nodded. 

“You’re  foolish,” said  the  boy 
in  an  undertone.  “You’ve  got 
a  girl.  Better  wait  for  the 
transport.” 

“I  want  to  see  her,”  said  An¬ 
derson  unblushingly.  “I’m  not 
going  to  live  forever.” 

“Well,”  said  Russell,  “you’re 
taking  chances,  you  know. 

“What  does  he  mean?”  asked 
the  Member  of  Congress  of 
Derning.  He  was  a  cautious 
man. 

"He  thinks  he’s  a  humorist,” 
said  Derning,  taking  no  pains  to 
lower  his  voice.  “He’s  trying 
to  frighten  us.  It’s  an  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  very  young.  We’re 
four  of  us  armed  with  Krags, 
and  we’ll  be  in  Tacloban  by  five 
o’clock.” 

Apparently  this  gratified  rath¬ 
er  than  angered  the  Peach.  He 
regarded  his  convoy  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “I’m  going  to  tell  you 
something,”  he  began.  “You’re 
so  green  that  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  what  you’re  doing.  You’re 
taking  big  chances.  That’s  what 
you’re  doing.  If  you’ve  never 
been  shot  up  and  don’t  want  to 
lose  your  tail  feathers,  you’d 
better  get  out  of  the  boat  now. 

I’ve  told  you  the  truth,  and  I 

take  no  responsibility  for  anything  that  happens.”  He 
closed  this  Homeric  address  by  sitting  down  with  his 
back  to  the  civilians. 

Derning  laughed  mildly.  He  was  in  a  much  better 
humor  since  the  means  for  reaching  Tacloban  had  been 
forthcoming.  “Sonny,”  he  replied,  “we  are  much 
obliged  for  your  kind  warning,  but  we’ll  take  our 
chances.  However,  if  the  peril  is  too  serious  for  an 
officer  of  the  navy  we  can  get  along  without  you.” 

“Shove  off!”  said  Russell,  and  the  banco  left  the 
shore. 

The  boatmen  paddled  steadily  till  about  noon,  when 
they  stopped  for  a  brief  meal,  and  then  resumed  their 
labor.  Thus  they  threaded  their  way  up  the  wonderful 
channel,  Derning  and  the  Member  of  Congress  com¬ 
menting  on  the  mountains  and  the  tropical  forests  till 
the  afternoon  showers  began  to  come  down  from  the 
hills. 

“I  wish  we  had  a  boat  with  a  cabin,”  said  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  looking  for  a  dry  place  to  strike  a 
match.  His  cigar  had  gone  out. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Derning,  “we’ll  be  in  Tacloban 
in  three  hours.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  the  hotel  pretty  bad,”  said 
Anderson. 

“We  shall  at  once  go  aboard  the  transport  which  is 
to  meet  us  there,”  said  the  Member  of  Congress.  He 
thought  of  sleeping  in  a  comfortable  bunk  and  eating 
a  decent  dinner  with  not  a  little  anticipation.  The 
mental  picture  of  these  comforts  put  him  in  such  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  that  he  had  decided  not  to  have 
Russell  dismissed  from  the  navy  as  had  been  his  in¬ 
tention,  but  only  reprimanded  for  his  own  good.  The 
boy  certainly  had  capacity.  The  manner  in  which  he 
had  produced  the  canoe  proved  that.  He  glanced 
curiously  at  the  youth,  who  was  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  banco,  and  noticed  that  he  seemed  to  be 
studying  the  low,  wooded  headland  which  they  were 
approaching. 

Presently  Russell  turned  and  spoke  to  Anderson. 
“Do  you  see  it?”  he  asked. 

“See  what?”  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

“The  smoke.  They’re  using  Japanese  coal.”  There 
was  a  faint  discoloration  of  the  haze,  only  perceptible 
to  eyes  trained  to  peering  through  mists  and  studying 
dim  horizons. 

‘  ‘  Smoke !’  ’  asked  the  Member  of  Congress.  “Isa  boat 
coming  round  the  point?” 


“She’s  come,”  said  Russell.  The  moving  mass  of  a 
small  steamer  detached  itself  from  the  mist-wrapped 
headland. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Russell,  “they’ve  seen  us  by  this 
time,  and  it’s  all  over,  if  he  lets  Welsh  take  it.  You’d 
better  swim  for  it;  you’ll  have  a  better  chance.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Derning. 

“Mean?”  said  Russell,  “that’s  the  Santa  Maria  di 
Trinidad  on  the  return  trip.” 

“Perhaps  the  Captain  has  thought  better  of  his  re¬ 
fusal,”  said  the  Member  of  Congress,  “and  will  take  us 
the  rest  of  the  way  down.” 

“Get  a  move  on!  Quick!”  exclaimed  Anderson. 
He  understood.  He  pointed  toward  the  shore  and  said 
something  in  Visayan  to  the  boatmen. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  Mr.  Russell. 


What  will  Annie  do,  and  the  children,  and  the  business  ? 


“Yes  it  is,”  said  Anderson.  “The  rain  is  coming.  It 
will  cover  us.” 

“Not  from  Welsh,”  said  the  Peach  proudly.  “I 
trained  Welsh.” 

The  Member  of  Congress  listened,  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  conversation  meant.  There  was  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  off  the  point,  and  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  That 
was  all.  he  could  see.  “Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  a 
thunder  shower.” 

There  was  a  flash  through  the  veil  of  rain  and  a 
splitting  report.  The  four  boatmen  went  overboard. 
“Come  back,  you  niggers!”  yelled  Russell,  whipping 
his  revolver  out. 

“Are  they  afraid  of  lightning?”  asked  the  Member 
of  Congress. 

“Come  back  or  I’ll  shoot!”  cried  the  boy.  He  fired 
a  shot  after  them,  but  they  dived  like  loons  and  were 
lost  in  the  rain. 

“Paddle!”  cried  Anderson,  “paddle,  everybody!” 
He  seized  one  of  the  abandoned  paddles  and  fell  to 
with  desperation. 

There  was  another  flash,  another  report,  and  this 
time  a  cloud  of  spray  rose  fifty  yards  from  the  banco. 

“That’s  gun-fire!”  exclaimed  the  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  “that’s  not  lightning.” 

“You’re  a  good  guesser,”  observed  the  Peach. 

Another  flash,  another  report,  and  a  shell  went 
whirring  over  their  heads.  “My  God!”  cried  the 
Member  of  Congress,  “they’re  shooting  at  us!” 

The  boy,  who  had  given  up  the  boatmen,  turned  to  the 
Member  of  Congress.  “Yes,  they’re  shooting  at  us,” 
he  observed.  “And  they’ll  get  us  too.” 

“But  why?”  faltered  the  Member  of  Congress.  “I’m 
an  American  citizen.  I’m  a  Member  of  Congress.” 

“You’re  a  blockade  runner,”  said  Russell  pleasantly, 
“that’s  what  you  are  now.  Mr.  Derning,”  he  added, 
“are  you  enjoying  the  schoolboys’  picnic?  Quite  joy¬ 
ful,  isn’t  it?” 

The  bravado  of  the  boy  grew  with  the  terror  of  the 
Member  of  Congress. 

“Shut  up,  you  fool,  and  paddle,”  said  Anderson. 
“We  can  get  her  to  shore.” 

“And  be  shot  in  the  back?”  said  the  boy.  “No, 
thank  you.” 

Another  shell  went  spinning  and  singing  through  the 
rain  overhead.  t  “Anderson,”  said  the  boy,  “I  ask  your 
opinion  professionally,  did  you  ever  see  such  bad 
shooting?  It  must  be  Morris.  His  eyes  aren’t  right.” 


“Goon,  paddle!”  said  Anderson,  conciliatingly.  “I 
don’t  want  to  get  put  out!” 

“Well,  to  oblige  you,  I  will,”  said  the  Peach,  and  he 
began  leisurely  to  assist  in  propelling  the  canoe.  “But, 
Anderson,”  he  went  on,  “you  will  admit  professionally 
that  it’s  bad  shooting  even  in  the  rain.  Four  rounds 
and  he  hasn’t  got  the  range  yet,  and  there’s  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  the  banco  that  pays  for  the  ammunition. 
It  mortifies  me,  Anderson.  I  wish  he’d  let  Welsh  take 
the  gun.”  Anderson  made  no  reply.  He  needed  his 
breath  for  his  exertions  with  the  paddle. 

Derning  was  standing  up  fatuously  waving  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  when,  flash !  bang !  the  banco  rocked  and  the 
spray  splashed  over  the  bows. 

“Stop  them!”  screamed  the  Member  of  Congress, 
“stop  them!  Make  them  stop!  They’ll  kill  us,  don’t 
you  understand?  It’s  murder!” 
He  was  ashy  pale. 

The  boy  stopped  paddling  and 
turned  on  him.  He  was  serious 
now ;  he  had  dropped  his  bravado 
and  was  burning  with  a  savage 
exultation. 

“Yes,  they  will  kill  you,”  he 
said,  “and  it  will  serve  you 
right.  Who  are  you — you  fat 
stay-at-homes  and  politicians  to 
come  out  here  and  teach  officers 
of  the  United  States  Navy  their 
business?  Still,  if  I  could  stop 
them,  I  would,  because  you’re 
under  my  escort,  but  I  can’t.” 
The  words  were  in  his  mouth 
when  there  was  another  flash, 
a  dull  shock,  an  explosion,  a 
piercing  scream  from  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  a  grinding, 
splintering  sound.  The  banco 
stood  on  end,  spun  around  like  a 
drunken  man  trying  to  walk, 
then  it  melted  away  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  dropped  into  the  water 
a  mass  of  kindling-wood.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  four  heads  came  to 
the  surface. 

“We’d  better  get  ashore,” 
sputtered  Russell,  “  they  ’  re 
likely  to  drop  shrapnel.” 

The  Member  of  Congress, 
panic-stricken  and  half  full  of 
water,  was  trying  to  climb  up 
on  a  piece  of  the  canoe.  “I 
can’t  swim,”  he  gasped,  “save 
me,  I’m  drowning!” 

“Keep  hold  of  that  piece  of 
wreckage,  ’  ’  said  Russell.  ‘  ‘  Keep 
off!”  he  cried  fiercely,  as  the 
Member  of  Congress  made  an 
effort  to  clutch  him.  “Keep  off, 
or  I’ll  drown  you!”  He  took 
one  end  of  the  piece  of  timber, 
and  swimming  with  the  other 
arm  struggled  painfully  for  the 
shore. 

Five  minutes  later  four  men 
were  lying  exhausted  and  pant¬ 
ing  among  the  tangled  roots  of 
the  mangrove  swamp.  Pres¬ 
ently  Russell  sat  up  and  began 
to  unbutton  his  blouse.  A  little 
stream  of  watery  red  was  trick¬ 
ling  down  his  arm. 

“Well,”  he  observed  dryly,  “we’re  all  ashore.” 

“Are  you  hit?”  asked  Anderson. 

“A  splinter,  I  think,”  said  the  boy.  He  peeled  his 
shirt  over  his  head  and  showed  a  ragged  flesh  wound  in 
the  left  arm  near  the  shoulder.  “I’ll  do  it  up,”  said 
Anderson.  The  boy  tore  off  a  strip  from  his  shirt  and 
gave  it  to  him. 

Presently  Derning  sat  up  and  looked  about  him. 
“Can  I  help?”  he  asked. 

“Thank  you,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  boy.  He  sat 
there  coolly  while  Anderson  dressed  the  wound,  his 
deep  chest  still  heaving,  his  white  skin  pink  with  exer¬ 
tion  to  the  collar  line,  above  which  it  was  crimson  with 
tropical  sunburn.  Beside  him  in  a  pitiful  heap  lay  the 
Member  of  Congress,  moaning  weakly.  Derning  fell 
to  wondering  at  the  difference.  What  made  it?  Was 
it  training,  mental  or  physical?  Or  was  it  something 
deeper,  a  spiritual  thing  which  devotes  all  the  forces 
of  a  man  to  a  service?  He  had  not  time  to  decide  the 
question.  As  Anderson  finished  his  bandaging,  the 
Member  of  Congress  lifted  his  head.  “I’m  cold,”  he 
said  weakly.  “Give  me  some  whisky.” 

“There  isn’t  any  whisky,”  said  Anderson.  “Every¬ 
thing  was  lost  in  the  banco.” 

“Then  can’t  you  light  a  fire?”  he  whimpered.  “I’m 
cold.” 

“Light  a  fire  with  what?”  asked  Anderson.  And 
even  as  he  spoke  the  rain  increased  and  trickled  down 
through  the  water-soaked  mangrove  bushes. 

The  Member  of  Congress  began  to  moan  again  and 
his  teeth  chattered. 

“He’s  got  a  nervous  chill,”  said  Derning  apprehen¬ 
sively.  “What  shall  we  do?” 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been  in  a 
place  where  some  one  could  not  be  sent  for  the  doctor. 

“There  isn’t  anything  to  do,”  said  Anderson,  “ex¬ 
cept  to  bunch  up  close  to  him  and  try  to  get  him 
warm.” 

“But  what  do  you  do,”  asked  Derning,  “when  your 
men  get  wet  and  chilled  out  on  a  hike?” 

“Wait  till  they  get  dry  and  warm  again,”  said  An¬ 
derson. 

“The  question  now,”  said  Russell,  who  had  put  on 
his  blouse  again,  “is  how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
this?” 

“Blessed  if  I  can  tell,”  said  Anderson. 

“Couldn’t  we  signal  the  gunboat  with  a  flag  of 
truce?”  suggested  Derning. 
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DAFFODIL’S  RETURN 


Y\  7HAT  matter  if  the  sun  be  lost?  . 
v  '  What  matter  though  the  sky  be  gray  ? 
There’s  joy  enough  about  the  house, 

For  Daffodil  comes  home  to-day. 


There’s  news  of  swallows  on  the  air, 
There’s  word  of  April  on  the  way, 
They’re  calling  flowers  within  the  street, 
And  Daffodil  comes  home  to-day. 


0  who  would  care  what  fate  may  bring, 
Or  what  the  years  may  take  away ! 
There’s  life  enough  within  the  hour, 

For  Daffodil  comes  home  to-day. 


“I  wouldn’t  try  it,”  said  Russell,  ‘‘unless  you’re 
hungry  for  shrapnel.”' 

“The  niggers  have  used  up  the  flag  of  truce  trick,” 
explained  Anderson. 

Russell  began  wiping  the  water  out  of  his  revolver 
and  meditated. 

“How  did  you  get  ashore  with  him  and  your  gun, 
too?”  asked  Anderson. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  boy,  “but  I  did.  I  guess 
the  ammunition  is  tight,”  he  observed,  “but  the  barrel 
will  stop  up  with  rust  pretty  quick.  Still,  if  its  going 
to  be  of  any  use  we’ll  need  it  soon.” 

“Why?”  asked  Deming. 

“Because,”  said  the  boy,  “that  outfit  of  niggers  that 
went  overboard  will  have  a  bolo  party 
organized  by  morning,  if  not  before.” 

“I  guess  he’s  right,”  said  Anderson. 

The  Member  of  Congress  looked  up 
vaguely.  “I  mustn’t  be  captured,” 
he  muttered.  “I’ve  got  to  get  back.” 

Then  he  collapsed  again  shaking  with 
nervous  tremor.  Deming  and  the 
lieutenant  lay  close  to  him  and  tried 
to  warm  him  into  calmness,  Russell 
watching  them.  After  a  long  silence 
he  spoke. 

“It  will  be  dark  in  an  hour,  I’ve  got 
some  ideas,”  he  said,  “and  I  think  I’ll 
go  on  a  scout.  I  want  to  find  out 
where  we  are.” 

“What  do  you  expect  to  do?”  asked 
Anderson. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  said  the  boy,  “but 
there’s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stop¬ 
ping  here.” 

“Well,”  said  Anderson  doubtfully, 

“don’t  get  into  trouble.  You’ve  got 
the  only  gun.  And  if  you  find  cocoa- 
nuts,  bring  a  few  back.” 

“So  long!”  said  the  boy,  “don't 
overeat  while  I’m  gone,”  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  swamp  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  land. 

TTHE  night  came  suddenly  as  it  does 
in  the  tropics  and  Russell  had  not 
returned. 

“Do  you  think  he  can  get  back?” 
asked  Deming.  They  were  still  hud¬ 
dled  together  with  the  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  between  them. 

“I  think  so,”  said  Anderson.  “All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  follow  the  shore.  ’  ’ 

“I  wish  we  could  make  a  fire,”  said 
the  Member  of  Congress  weakly. 

“More  rain!”  said  Deming.  The 
first  drops  of  a  shower  began  patter¬ 
ing  on  the  mangrove  leaves,  and  as 
the  rain  grew  heavier  it  came  through. 

“You  had  better  put  the  idea  of  a 
fire  out  of  your  mind,  sir,”  said  Ander¬ 
son.  “Try  to  go  to  sleep.  Remember 
that  it  isn’t  really  cold.” 

“How  cold  do  you  suppose  it  is?” 
asked  Deming. 

“About  seventy-one  or  two,”  said 
Anderson. 

“It  seems  about  forty,”  said  Dem¬ 
ing.  “Do  you  often  get  it  worse 
than  this?” 

“Yes,”  said  Anderson,  “in  the  hills. 

Sometimes  it  goes  down  to  sixty  and 
it  rains  all  the  time.  One  night  isn’t 
so  bad,  but  a  week  of  it  knocks  the 
men  out.” 

“I  never  thought  that  anybody 
suffered  with  the  cold  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,”  said  Deming. 

Anderson  made  no  answer,  and  the 
conversation  stopped.  After  a  time 
they  heard  the  Member  of  Congress 
breathing  heavily.  He  had  fallen  into 
the  stupor  of  exhaustion.  The  rain 
was  still  dripping  through  the  man¬ 
grove  leaves,  and  there  was  a  subdued 
swashing  of  little  waves  among  the 
mangrove  roots.  There  was  no  other 
sound,  and  the  darkness  was  impene¬ 
trable.  So  the  hours  passed. 

Some  time  during  the  night  Ander¬ 
son  sat  up  with  a  start  and  realized 
that  he  had  been  asleep.  But  whether 
for  minutes  or  hours  he  could  not 
say.  Somebody  near  him  was  making 
queer  noises.  It  was  not  the  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  breathing  heavily  and  regularly 
in  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
Deming,  and  it  sounded  like  low,  half-suppressed 
laughter.  He  shook  himself  and  made  an  effort  at 
self-control.  He  began  to  feel  horror  creeping  over  him. 
A  sergeant  in  his  company  three  months  before  had  gone 
mad  on  such  a  night  in  the  hills  and  had  begun  laughing 
because  he  thought  that  he  had  turned  into  a  squirrel. 
He  stretched  his  arm  out  into  the  darkness  till  his  hand 
rested  on  Deming's  body.  It  was  quivering. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  Anderson.  “Have  vou  a 
chill?”  J 

“No,”  came  the  answer  in  Deming’s  voice.  “I’m 
laughing.” 

“Laughing?”  he  demanded.  His  nerves  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  go. 

“I’m  so  thoroughly  uncomfortable,”  said  Deming. 

“  1  hat’s  nothing  to  laugh  about,”  said  Anderson 
peevishly. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  said  Deming.  He  went  off 
into  another  fit  of  chuckles.  “You  see,”  he  began 
presently,  “the  Congressman  and  I  are  out  here  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  I’m  a  newspaper  man.  He’s 
gathering  campaign  material  for  his  reelection  to  the 
House,  and  I’m  helping  him.  We  came  to  expose  the 


sinfulness  and  inefficiency  of  the  campaign.  We’re 
discovering  how  the  troops  live  in  idle  debauchery  in 
native  villages  in  a  climatic  paradise;  how  the  in¬ 
offensive  and  enlightened  Filipinos  are  butchered  and 
water-cured  because  we  won’t  fight  fair.  That’s  from 
one  of  his  speeches.  I  wrote  it  for  him  coming  across 
from  ’Frisco,”  and  he  began  to  laugh  again.  “They 
told  us  in  Manila  that  we’d  better  not  come  down  to 
Samar,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  very  comfortable,  but,  of 
course,  we  thought  that  they  were  keeping  something 
back.  A  week  of  it  has  been  enough,  and  that’s  why 
he  was  in  such  a  stew  to  get  to  Tacloban.  There’s 
going  to  be  a  transport  in  there  to-morrow  to  take  us 
out.  The  secret  mission  is  to  get  home  to  God’s  coun¬ 


try.  And  now  the  Lord  only  knows  when  we’ll  get 
there.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  even  He  knows,”  said  Anderson. 
“He  hasn’t  much  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  world.” 

“Hello!”  said  Deming,  dropping  his  voice. 

The  reports  of  two  pistol  shots  came  from  somewhere 
in  the  distance.  Then  there  was  another,  and  after  an 
interval  another  and  then  another. 

“Five,”  said  Anderson.  “That’s  all!  One  went  at 
the  boatmen.  They’ve  got  him!” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  asked  Deming. 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  said  Anderson,  “or  he'd  have  kept 
one  chamber.  He’d  never  be  taken  alive.” 

“I’m  so  cold,”  whined  the  Member  of  Congress,  wak¬ 
ing  up.  He  began  to  shiver  and  moan  again.  They 
comforted  him  as  best  they  could,  and  the  night 
dragged  slowly  on.  From  time  to  time  the  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Anderson  speculated  in  undertones  as  to 
Russell's  fate.  Occasionally  they  stood  up  and  stretched 
themselves,  and  all  the  time  the  Member  of  Congress 
lay  in  a  heap  on  the  mangrove  roots  and  moaned. 

After  a  long  silence — no  one  could  tell  how  long — the 
correspondent  raised  himself  up.  “If  they’ve  done  for 
Russell,"  he  said,  “do  you  think  they  will  hunt  us 
down  on  the  point?” 


“Of  course,”  said  Anderson.  “The  boatmen  saw  us 
come  ashore.” 

“Then  they’ll  take  us  prisoners,  I  suppose.” 
“Prisoners?”  said  Anderson. 

“Will  they  let  us  go?”  asked  Deming. 

“Let  us  go?”  repeated  Anderson. 

“Good  God!”  said  the  correspondent,  “you 
don’t  mean  they’ll  murder  unarmed  men,  non-com¬ 
batants?” 

“You’re  white,  aren’t  you?”  said  Anderson.  “This 
is  Lukban’s  country.” 

They  were  silent  again  except  for  the  discomforting 
noises  of  the  Member  of  Congress. 

“It  must  be  near  morning, ”  said  the  correspondent 
after  a  time. 

“Yes,”  said  Anderson,  “and  the 
wind  has  shifted.  It’s  clearing.”  He 
looked  up  through  the  mangroves,  and 
here  and  there  through  the  drifting 
cloud  a  star  sparkled. 

“Then  we  may  have  a  chance  to  get 
warm  before  they  bolo  us,”  said  the 
correspondent  cheerfully.  “That  will 
be  something  of  a  comfort.” 

“Hush!”  whispered  Anderson.  He 
waited  a  moment.  Then  he  murmured: 
“Do  you  hear  it?” 

“I  don’t  hear  anything,”  said  the 
correspndent  under  his  breath.  “It’s 
the  little  waves  on  the  shore.” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  whispered  Anderson. 
“I  heard  it  then,”  whispered  the 
correspondent. 

“It’s  paddles, ”  whispered  Anderson. 
“Well,  if  they’re  coming,  they’re 
coming,”  whispered  Deming.  “Shall 
we  make  a  break  at  them?” 

“Yes,”  said  Anderson,  “when 
they’re  right  on  us.  Get  your  friend 
up !” 

The  sound  of  the  paddling  came 
nearer,  and  they  waited  breathlessly. 
“Get  up,”  said  Deming. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  Member  of 
Congress.  “I  hear  paddling!” 

“Sh!”  said  Anderson. 

“Are  they  after  us?”  said  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

"Hush!”  said  Anderson.  “Keep 
still !” 

“This  is  awful!”  said  the  Member 
of  Congress.  “What  will  Annie  do, 
and  the  children,  and  the  business?” 

“Be  still,”  said  the  correspondent, 
“and  get  ready  to  fight.” 

The  paddling  was  very  near.  Pres¬ 
ently  it  stopped.  There  was  no  sound 
for  a  long  time,  then  a  canoe  bumped 
dully  upon  the  mango  roots. 

The  Member  of  Congress  leaped  up, 
screamed,  and  fell  unconscious,  and 
then  Russell’s  voice  in  subdued  tones 
came  to  their  ears.  “I’ve  got  a  boat,” 
he  said,  “hurry  and  get  in.” 

The  wind  freshened,  the  rain  cleared, 
the  stars  glimmered  out  and  presently 
a  vague  grayness  grew  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  horizon  over  the  hills  of  Samar. 
As  it  grew,  the  night  passed  into  dawn 
and  then  the  dawn  brightened  into 
deep  blue,  and  an  ineffable  band  of  pale 
lemon  stretched  across  the  East.  But 
the  Member  of  Congress  knew  nothing 
of  that  auroral  miracle,  or  of  anything 
else,  until,  a  limp  and  unbeautiful 
bundle,  he  was  passed  up  to  the  deck 
of  the  Santa  Maria  di  Trinidad. 
Then  as  if  far  away  he  heard  voices. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him. 

Ensign  Russell  was  standing  at  at¬ 
tention  and  saluting  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Santa  Maria.  “Returned 
aboard,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 

“So  I  see,”  said  Morris,  “and  in  an 
awful  mess.  What’s  the  row?” 

“There  has  been  no  row,  sir, ”  said 
Russell  with  dignity. 

“Have  you  any  report  to  make?” 
asked  Morris,  recalled  to  his  position 
of  commanding  officer. 

“I  have  charges  to  prefer,”  said 
Russell. 

“Against  whom?”  asked  the  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

“Against  the  gun  pointer  of  the  Santa  Maria  di 
Trinidad said  Mr.  Russell. 

The  commanding  officer  looked  at  him  in  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

“Against  the  gun  pointer  of  the  Santa  Maria  di 
Trinidad  during  an  engagement  with  a  native  banco 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third.” 

“Were  you  in  that  banco?”  exclaimed  Morris. 

“And  I  charge  him,”  continued  Russell,  making  no 
other  reply,  “with  lack  of  qualification  and  w'aste  of 
ammunition  contrary  to  the  regulations.  He  shot  six 
times,  sir,  before  he  hit  us.” 

“Six  times,  sir,”  he  repeated.  The  boy  regarded  his 
commanding  officer  with  an  outwmrd  assumption  of 
solicitude  for  his  country’s  ammunition  bills.  Inwardly 
he  was  ablaze  with  glory  for,  pursuant  to  his  code,  by 
jeopardy  of  life  under  fire,  the  honor  of  the  navy  had 
been  vindicated  and  the  personal  affront  to  the  escort 
wiped  out. 

The  Member  of  Congress  sat  up  in  a  vague  stupor. 
He  doubted  his  ears.  “Could  I  have  a  little  whisky?” 
he  said  weakly. 

The  commanding  officer  turned  to  go  for  the  key  of 
the  medicine  chest,  and  the  Santa  Maria  di  Trinidad 
steamed  down  the  channel  on  her  blockade. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  sacred  inviolability  of  the  editorial  “  We  ”  has  never  been  a  thing  which  Collier’s  could  bring  itself  to  take  with  complete  seriousness.  It  has  welcomed  and  always  will 
Welcome  illuminating  criticism,  and  when  such  criticism  is  sufficiently  entertaining  to  stand  by  itself,  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  print  it.  Of  such  nature  is  the  following  com¬ 
munication  on  certain  of  Collier’s  best-known  and  most  generally  admired  illustrators.  The  high  pleasure  which  these  artists  have  given  to  the  readers  of  Collier’s  is  not  a 
matter  of  argument,  nor  is  their  standing  in  the  artistic  world.  Indeed,  it  is  the  security  of  their  and  our  position  which  gives  to  such  iconoclasm,  evidently  earnest,  only  a  greater  zest 


“New  York,  February  26 ,  7907 

“Dear  Collier’s — Will  you  let  me  talk  for  a  minute, 
quite  frankly,  about  a  subject  near  to  both  of  us?  It  is 
your  art  department,  that  white  elephant  on  which  you 
must  spend  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  which 
gives  you — and  us,  your  subscribers — well,  what  sort 
of  return?  It  has  been  sitting  on  my  chest  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years — ever  since  you  got  into  your  stride, 
so  to  speak,  and  took  your  present  commanding  position 
as  The  National  Weekly.  What  a  chance  you  have! 
You  are  young,  unchained  by  antique  office  traditions, 
you  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  for  what  you  want — 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  millennium  were  here,  the 
day  of  patent-leather,  stencil  illustrations  over,  and 
the  real  thing  here  in  America  were  at  last  to  have  its 
chance.  I  do  not  want  to  be  peevish  and  unreasonable; 
I  understand  perfectly  well  how  generally  necessary  it 
is,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  edit  a  magazine 
down  to  the  average  intelligence  of  its  readers.  I  would 
not  have  you  imitate  even  such  strikingly  original  and 
imaginative  work  as  ‘Jugend,’  for  instance,  and  a  few 
other  European  periodicals  find  a  public  to  appreciate. 
We  do  not  want  Mr.  Kemble  to  try  to  draw  like  Stein- 
len — not  because  the  average  magazine  reader  and 
American  art  editor  would  consider  Steinlen  a  slovenly 
draftsman,  whose  coarse  sketches  had  none  of  that 
lacquered  tightness  demanded  by  our  taste — but  simply 
because  our  artists  ought  to  have  a  different  way  of 
saying  things  than  any  howsoever  gifted  French  artist. 
But  what  are  you  giving  us?  Are  the  artists  you  now 
monopolize  even  giving  the  public  the  good  work 
they  gave  before  they  were  interred  in  the  Collier 
mausoleum?  What  have  you  got  to  show  for  the  un¬ 
fettered  viewpoint  you  profess  to  have,  the  mint  of 
money  you  undoubtedly  spend? 

“Well,  here  is  the  exquisite  color  work  of  Mr.  Max- 
field  Parrish.  Mr.  Parrish  does  certain  things  so 
superlatively  well  that  one  is  almost  disarmed  from 
quarreling  with  him  for  the  lack  of  things  he  doesn’t 
do.  One  man  can’t  be  everything.  Certainly  he  has 
evoked  for  us,  in  his  .‘Arabian  Nights,’  a  very  fairy¬ 
land  of  color.  Like  every  genius,  he  has  his  de¬ 
tractors.  I  recently  heard  a  painter  say  that  Parrish’s 
genius  lay  in  his  forceful,  high-handed  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  Collier’s  take  tinted  photographs  for  art.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  any  of  us  flippant  croakers  to  say 
that  he  is  the  best  frame-maker  in  the  country  and 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Collier’s  readers  that 
they  get  the  pictures  while  the  editors  get  the  frames. 


Our  Critic’s  Idea  of  Mr.  Parrish  at  Work 


“TN  a  whimsical  mood,  one  can  see  Fred  Parrish  com- 
ing  down  of  a  morning  in  his  house  at  Windsor, 
looking  out  of  that  window  constructed  on  the  exact  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  front  page  of  your  Weekly.  By  pulling 
the  curtain  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
he  gets  a  tail-piece ;  by  folding  the  lower  shutters,  a  head- 
piece.  Anxiously  he  gazes  out  across  the  valley  toward 
Mount  Scutney.  At  last  a  big  ball  of  medicated  cotton 
swims  into  the  rectangle  of  sky  enclosed  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  Snap  goes  the  camera-shutter !  Developing,  print¬ 
ing,  coloring — perhaps  taking  several  photographs  and 
cutting  out  the  best  portion  of  each  print,  pasting  them 
together  regardless  of  perspective  and  rephotograph¬ 
ing  the  whole — all  this  is  the  work  of  a  few 
hours.  This  sort  of  chaffing  is  inevitable 
enough.  One  may  admit  that  his  figures 
are  lifeless,  his  work  wholly  devoid  of  im¬ 
agination — viewed  in  its  higher  sense-  as 
distinguished  from  mere  fancy — the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  his  wonderful  gift  of  color,  his 
originality  in  imitating  a  photograph,  the 
almost  magical  texture  of  his  surfaces,  com¬ 
bine  in  a  decorative  whole  which  none  of 
his  imitators  can  approach  and  which  is  its 
own  justification. 

“The  Leyendecker  Brothers  are  also  ac¬ 
complished  draftsmen.  The  skill  with  which 
they  rivet  their  pictures  together  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  They  can  draw  a  suit  of  patent- 
leather  clothes  better  than  any  of  our  artists, 
give  to  any  drawing  the  accuracy  required 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  If  I 
wanted  some  one  to  draw  a  cross-section  of 
a  cab,  I  can  imagine  no  one  who  could  do  it 
so  well.  Either  would  make  an  ideal  art 
editor  for  the  ‘Scientific  American.’  Nor 
are  any  of  our  artists  more  conscientious. 

The  Messrs.  Leyendecker,  I  believe,  draw 
from  concrete  objects  instead  of  from  the 
mind.  What  a  collection  of  motors,  han¬ 
soms,  gloves  filled  with  cotton,  etc.,  they 
must  have!  Few  of  our  illustrators  know 
more  about  the  anatomy  of  an  automaton, 
or  catch  more  perfectly  its  life  and  grace. 

“You  printed  the  other  day  an  automo¬ 
bile  cover  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Leyendecker ’s  en¬ 
titled  ‘  The  Speed  God.’  What  a  subject — 
in  these  days  of  two-mile-a-ninute  cars 
which  outleap  the  fastest  camera-shutter, 
whose  mere  blurred,  demoniac  photographs 
send  a  shiver  up  one’s  spine!  Mr  Leyen- 
decker’s  genius  was  never  more  trium¬ 
phantly  shown.  If  the  ordinary  car  goes  so 
fast  that  the  fastest  camera-plate  ci  1  not 
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“THE  SPEED  GOD” 
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imprison  its  image,  while  to  the  eye  it  is  merely  a 
blurred  streak,  what  dizzy  speed  must  be  achieved 
by  that  one  driven  by  the  Speed  God  himself.  To 
be  sure,  the  artistic  mugwump  might  complain  that 
this  was  not  really  the  Speed  God  at  all,  that  the 
most  cursory  glance  would  reveal  him  as  merely  the 
familiar  Hart,  Schaeffenbaum,  and  Marxheimer  ready- 
to-wear  gentleman  of  the  advertising  section,  who 
has  removed  his  clothes  and  attached  to  his  ankles 
a  pair  of  property  wings.  But  let  us  be  generous. 
This  heavy,  phlegmatic  young  man  is  the  God  of 
Speed,  featured  Mercury  himself,  dropped  from  the 
clouds  upon  the  front  of  this  automobile.  Does  not  the 
goggled,  bent  chauffeur  behind  suggest  how  fast  the  car 
is  going?  Observe,  then,  how  the  artist’s  genius  here 
proves  itself!  For  his  eye,  quicker  than  the  quickest 
human  sight,  than  the  quickest  camera-shutter,  which 
is  hundreds  of  times  quicker  than  human  sight,  sees 
that  divine  motor  car — as  plainly  as  though  it  were 
standing  perfectly  still!  The  massive  frame,  the  tires, 
each  spoke  of  the  God-driven,  divinely-whirling  wheel, 
each  bolt  and  rivet  e\en — he  sees,  as  clear-cut  and 
accurate  as  though  he  were  copying  it  from  a  trade 
catalogue.  O  Collier’s!  Collier’s!  we  Americans 
may  not  be  an  artistic  people,  but  even  so  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  to  stamp  on  the  very  head  and  front 
of  a  ‘national  weekly.’  This  very  negation  and  steril¬ 
ity  of  art !  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  thing  is  well  drawn ; 
it  is  smooth,  accurate,  conscientious  and,  in  its  way, 
pleasing;  people  will  take  it  for  the  real  thing.  With¬ 


out  wanting  you  to  imitate  any  one,  imagine  for  an 
instant  what  a.  “national  weekly”  of  France  or  Italy 
or  Germany,  what  even  ‘Le  Rire’  or  ‘Jugend’  or  ‘Sim- 
plicissimus,’  would  have  made  of  a  ‘Speed  God’ ! 

“Mr.  Remington  falls  in  a  different  class  from  either 
of  these  other  two.  My  grievance  against  Mr.  Reming¬ 
ton  is  more  moral  and  practical.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  technical  side  of  his  work.  Mr.  Remington  is 
a  man  full  of  vigor,  and  what  is  popularly  known  as  'red 
blood,’  and  before  you  paid  him  thousands  of  dollars 
to  go  to  sleep  he  had  acquired  a  deserved  reputation 
for  virile  and  stirring  work.  No  one  has  preserved  for 
us  and  interpreted  so  well  the  life  of  the  old  Far  West, 
and  he  did  this,  not  by  producing  listless  sketches  of 
somnambulists  walking  in  the  desert,  but  by  putting 
on  paper  cowboys,  cavalry,  Indians,  and  bucking 
broncos  that  fairly  leaped  and  neighed  with  life.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Remington  to  produce 
each  month  such  a  stirring  composition  as,  for  instance, 
Schreyvogel’s  ‘My  Bunkie,’  but  that  will  suggest  the 
sort  of  thing  he,  for  his  own  artistic  reputation,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else,  ought  to  do  for  you.  For  the  money  he  is 
getting  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  expend  enough  of 
his  abundant  vitality  to  think  up  something  worth 
while,  not  merely  mechanically  fill  his  order  by  turn¬ 
ing  out  inane  and  meaningless  pictures  and  labeling 
them — ‘De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi’  or  ‘Cortez 
in  Mexico,’  or  what  you  will.  There  was  hardly  one  of 
the  series  of  Explorer  pictures  which  couldn’t  quite 
as  well  have  been  substituted  for  any  other  under 
a  different  name.  Some  people  think  that  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington  is  an  artist  and  some  don’t.  That  here  is  alto¬ 
gether  beside  the  point;  the  point  is  that  he  is  not 
doing  for  you,  for  a  big  price,  what  he  did  for  a  small 
price  for  other  magazines  before  you  had  monopolized 
him.  He  is  not  giving  you  what  you,  and  we,  have  a 
right  to  demand — his  best  work. 


“ Other  Inmates  of  the  H.  F.  T.  P.  A.” 


“TOWARD  the  other  inmates  of  your  Home  for 
Too  Prosperous  Artists  one’s  feelings  are  less 
pronounced,  perhaps  because  their  work  keeps  nearer 
to  the  middle  ground.  Mr.  Reuterdahl  is  breezy  and 
sailor-like  enough  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  his  own  line 
of  rope.  Only  please,  Mr.  Collier,  keep  him  there.  A 
deep-sea  sailor  wobbles  when  he  tries  to  walk  Broad¬ 
way.  Mr.  Reuterdahl  wobbles  so  much  that  he  curves 
the  legs  and  bodies  of  his  people  until  they  look  ex¬ 
actly  like  Goops.  Of  course  these  queer  creatures  are 
only  the  result  of  a  not  uncommendable  desire  to 
avoid  stencilism  and  achieve  individuality.  It  ds  a 
mistake,  however,  to  be  freakish  merely  to  seem  to 
have  an  individuality.  And  some  habit  of  vision,  per¬ 
haps  the  foreshortening  tricks  that  water  plays,  make 
Mr.  Reuterdahl  absolutely  astigmatic  to  perspective 
when  he  comes  ashore.  No,  it  will  not  do;  here  is  an 
artist  who  must  have  plenty  of  sea-room.  The  Jessie 
Smithcox  Green  School  of  Literary  Children  arouses  a 
mood  no  more  aggressive  than  that  common  emotional 
weariness  which  follows  continuous  indulgence  in  any 
form  of  self-conscious  and  devitalized  art.  Of  course, 
these  feminized  little  inhabitants  of  a  conventionalized 
land  of  antique  furniture  and  counterpanes  rarely  have 
any  relation  to  real  children — they  are  quite  too  refined 
and  Mrs.  Pangbornized  to  indulge  in  the 
vulgar  laughter  and  brisk  savagery  of  the 
ordinary  child.  Week  after  week  these  curi¬ 
ous  block-footed  infants  chase  butterflies, 
roll  hoops,  and  dive  into  Christmas  packages 
with  the  same  mad  abandon  with  which  they 
would  enter  a  dentist’s  chair.  One  turns 
from  them  with  almost  a  sort  of  refresh¬ 
ment  even  to  Mr.  Frost’s  crabbed  farm- 
kitchen  scenes — why  must  our  beloved  il¬ 
lustrator  of  Uncle  Remus  do  such  things? — 
his  ‘Gol  darn  if  Granpap  hain’  got  the  gol- 
darn  influenza  again!’  or  ‘Gosh  ding  if  Pop 
hain’t  goin’  to  tie  the  old  mule  to  the  ding- 
gasted  new-painted  sled !’  Or  to  the  breezy 
directness  of  that  archrepresentative  of  the 
Disjointed  or  No-Knee-Cap  School,  the  naif 
Mr.  Kemble.  One  occasionally  feels  a  more 
poignant  sense  of  regret  for  the  amount  of 
white  paper  eaten  up  by  Mr.  Kemble’s  car¬ 
nivorous  birds  than  righteous  anger  at  the 
amount  of  graft  which  the  originals  of  these 
allegorical  buzzards  are  supposed  to  be  tear¬ 
ing  from  the  nation,  but  certainly  few  of  our 
illustrators  can  become  comic  more  easily. 
A  figure  standing  still  is  serious.  The  same 
figure  with  its  arms  and  legs  scattered  into 
the  disjointed  contortions  of  a  wooden  doll 
is  funny.  There  is  something  eminently 
masculine  and  humor-loving  about  this,  a 
certain  almost  primeval  charm,  rare  enough 
and  valuable  in  these  days  Gf  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  anemic  accuracy.” 


We  suppress  the  name  of  our  friend  and 
critic  and  shall  be  glad  if  his  challenge 
calls  forth  a  reply  from  some  champion  of 
the  illustrious  illustrators  he  has  maligned. 
Or  better  still,  they  may  be  induced  to  say 
a  word  in  self-defense.  —  Ed. 
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IT  WAS  after  eleven,  but  Martha  still  sat  up  with 
her  bread.  A  dozen  loaves  already  stood  on  end 
shawled  in  napkins  that  were  spending  their  last 
threadbare  days  in  this  service.  A  big  pot  of  beans 
crowned  with  a  slice  of  pork  waited  to  go  into  the 
oven  for  the  night  as  soon  as  the  present  occupants 
of  it  should  vacate.  Then  Martha  would  go  to  bed. 
Meantime  she  darned  stockings. 

Her  thoughts  were  partly  occupied  with  the  wonders 
that  would  be  possible  in  the  way  of  cooking  when  the 
double-ovened  range  arrived ;  but  not  altogether.  The 
shadow  that  had  lain  in  her  honest  eyes  for  a  year  could 
never  be  quite  dominated  by  any  other  thought  than 
itself,  however  material  and  of  the  moment.  On  sunny 
mornings,  when  she  sang  about  her  work,  the  shadow 
was  at  its  smallest,  but  when  she  sat  up  late  and  darned 
stockings  it  invaded  the  room,  filtering  in  with  the 
night,  and  spreading  until  it  well-nigh  put  out  the 
cheerful  baking  fire  and  the  courage  of  her  own  heart. 

It  was  early  October  and  the  faint  sour  reek  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  cider  mill  entered  through  a  window  which  gave 
upon  sloping  miles  of  apple  country.  The  night  was 
warm  for  the  season,  and  so  still  that  you  could  hear — 
just  barely  hear — a  faint  murmur,  very  far  off ;  not  the 
drone  of  a  city,  but  like  that  in  pitch  and  in  never 
ceasing.  From  another  window  opening  to  the  south, 
Martha  could  see  the  light  of  a  city  upon  the  sky,  and 
this,  for  size  and  steadfastness,  balanced,  in  a  way,  that 
murmur  out  of  the  north.  The  Light  and  the  Sound 
were  to  Martha  manifestations  of  the  eternal  and  solid 
universe,  the  one  as  enduring  as  the  other  and  as  the 
stars — not  that  she  often  thought  much  about  them. 
But  to-night,  between  the  two  there  seemed  to  be  men¬ 
tion  made  of  last  Sunday’s  text,  and  a  further  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  that  fiery  sermon  which,  dwelling  long  upon 
the  wickedness  of  the  strike  and  longer  still  upon  the 
wickedness  of  Governor  Van  Ness  in  calling  out  the 
troops  to  suppress  it,  had  ended  nowhere  except  in  a 
passion  against  all  men. 

For  the  trouble  which  had  so  excited  the  futile  little 
clergyman  lay  under  that  calm  light  in  the  south. 

“  Woe  to  the  multitude  of  many  people ,”  he  had 
fumed,  and  the  big  Falls,  she  fancied,  were  preaching 
the  same  sentiment  across  the  night  to  that  troubled 
city  at  the  south,  but  calmly  and  methodically,  not  at 
all  in  the  manner  of  the  angry  minister. 

“  Woe  to  the  multitude  of  many  people,"  whispered 
the  Falls,  as  they  plunged  eternally  down  over  the  edge 
of  the  darkness,  “  which  make  a  noise  like  the  noise 
of  the  seas ;  and  to  the  meshing  of  nations ,  that  make 
a  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters!" 

Sometimes  as  she  darned  the  stockings  her  lips  me¬ 
chanically  repeated  the  words;  sometimes  her  hands 
fell  idle  in  her  lap  while  her  troubled  glance  sought 
the  window. 

Somewhere  under  the  lamps  that  cast  that  light  upon 
the  sky  lived  and  toiled  and  tempestuously  thought 
John  Bailey.  Trouble  had  begun  for  the  Baileys  when 
their  farm  was  swept  away  by  debt.  Then  John, 
though  he  was  ready  for  college,  had  to  take  the  first 
thing  he  could  grasp,  which  had  been  a  place  in  the 
shoe  factory.  This  disappointment,  of  itself,  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  a  boy,  but  more  had  come 
when  his  sister  went  to  New  York  to  take  a  three-dol- 
lar-a-week  place  in  a  department  store.  Nobody  ever 
knew  what  had  happened,  but  within  the  year  John 
had  suddenly  to  go  to  town — perhaps  it  was  a  despair¬ 
ing  letter,  perhaps  some  roundabout  rumor.  She  was 
dead,  he  said  when  he  came  back;  and  that  was  all. 
But  from  this  time  had  dated  his  strange  ideas.  How 
it  was  that  he  blamed  the  Government  and  the  rich 
people  generally  for  all  his  troubles  was  never  clear  to 
Martha,  although  he  read  aloud  to  her  from  excited- 
sounding  books  in  support  of  this  position.  It  seemed, 
moreover,  there  was  a  set  of  men  in  the  factory  who 
had  some  kind  of  club  where  these  matters  were 
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stormily  debated.  There  were  foreigners  among  them, 
Martha  learned  with  apprehension.  Foreigners,  to  her 
thinking,  were  men  without  religion,  savagely  whis¬ 
kered,  and  unclean. 

According  to  John’s  new  philosophy  nothing  was 
right  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  wrong  to  own  land, 
it  was  wrong  to  pay  taxes,  it  was  wrong  to  inherit 
money.  The  climax  came  when  he  began  to  explain 
that  marriage  also  was  wrong. 

Martha’s  father  was  quite  deaf,  but  for  many  an 
evening,  with  growing  disapproval,  he  had  been 
silently  reading  the  young  man’s  nervous  lips.  Now 
he  put  a  hollowed  hand  behind  his  ear  and  insisted  on 
having  this  last  dictum  shouted  into  it,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake.  This  done,  he  rose  to  his  six  feet 
three  of  tremulous  dignity  and  told  John  to  go  away. 
And  John  had  gone,  and  never  had  come  back,  even  to 
claim  the  moonstone  ring  that  he  had  given  Martha 
before  he  came  to  disbelieve  in  marriage. 

But  Martha  could  never  quite  get  him  out  of  her 
head  in  spite  of  his  wicked  notions.  Always  she  must 
be  dreaming  of  his  coming  back  and  having  need  of 
her,  and  when  she  sat  up  late  with  her  work  she  would 
always  be  listening  for  that  rapid  uneven  step. 

To-night,  at  last,  it  came. 

She  turned  very  pale  and  let  her  work  fall  to  the 
floor.  It  was  far  down  the  road,  with  a  kind  of  drag¬ 
ging  hurry  about  it,  but  so  robbed  by  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  its  individuality  that  she  could  hardly  be 
sure  it  was  John’s  step  until  the  thorns  and  withered 
leaves  of  the  rosebush  at  the  window  were  thrust  aside, 
and  his  face  looked  in,  streaked  with  blood  and  dust 
that  did  not  hide  its  pallor. 

“Martha!”  he  whispered,  “Martha!” 

And  she  quietly  unfastened  the  door  and  led  him, 
staggering  and  leaning  heavily  on  her  shoulder,  to  the 
kitchen.  He  fell  full  length  on  the  wooden  settee — a 
slight,  ill-built  young  figure.  Martha’s  eyes  as  her 
large  cool  hands  busied  themselves  with  the  blood  and 
dust,  were  as  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  looks  at  her 
first-born.  She  bound  up  the  cut  whence  the  red  stain 
had  come,  then  brought  her  rocker  nearer  and  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

“Van  Ness  is  shot,”  said  he. 

“The  Governor!” 

“Governor  Van  Ness — and  he’d  have  been  President 
this  fall.” 

“You  saw  it  done.  ...”  A  sharp  memory  of  his 
wild,  threatening  monologues  brought  her  to  her  feet. 
“Are  they  after  you?” 

He  sat  up  on  one  elbow  looking  at  her  with  vague 
trouble,  but  nothing  worse. 

“Not  yet,  I  think.  I  dare  say  they  may  be  when 
they  find  how  thick  I  was  with  Ivan — ”  He  pondered 
for  a  moment,  then  lay  down  again  with  a  gesture  of 
indifference. — “What  do  I  care!  .  .  . 

“Martha,  I’ve  had  a  queer  time  since  your  father 
packed  me  off  a  year  ago.  I’ve  been  a  reporter.  A  re¬ 
porter  sees  the  queerest  things  there  are  in  the  world. 
You  get  reconstructed,  someways — but  first  you  get  all 
smashed  to  pieces  and  don’t  know  where  you’re  at. 
Then  you  get  reconstructed.  I’d  hardly  thought  of 
you  till  to-night — then  it  seemed  I  couldn’t  remember 
anything  else.  So  I  came  to  find  you.  .  .  .  Tell  your 
father  I  haven’t  any  ideas  any  more  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  That  ought  to  suit  him.  If  you  have  any,  per¬ 
haps  you’ll  share  with  me,  but  I’m  done.” 

Martha  understood  little  more  of  this  incoherent 
speech  than  that  he  wanted  her  back  after  all.  She 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  forehead,  happy  in  spite  of 
the  great  man  who  lay  tragically  dead  somewhere  be¬ 
neath  that  light  in  the  south,  though  she  gave  him  the 
tribute  of  a  sigh,  and  said: 

“Papa  will  feel  it  terribly.  I  guess  he  thought  the 
world  turned  around  Van  Ness.  He  was  going  to  be 
driven  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  him.” 


“Yes.  There’s  lots  of  people  will  feel  that  way.  I’d 
been  going  to  vote  for  him  myself,  and  if  he  could 
swing  7ne  around” — this  with  a  savage  flash  of  his  old 
pride — “he  could  ’a  done  most  anything. 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you  about  it — and  about  me. 
Sometimes  things  take  shape  better  from  hearing 
yourself  talk. 

“I  thought  a  year  ago  that  if  you  set  about  it  right 
you  could  fix  up  all  the  wrong  things  in  the  world.  I 
think  so  still,  but  I  thought  then  I  knew  how  to  set 
about  it.  Now  I’m  not  sure.  I  guess  it  isn’t  the  laws 
nor  the  rich  people  that  ails  us.  I  expect  it’s  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  deeper.  You’d  think  if  people  would 
only  reason  a  bit  and  half  try  to  be  decent  to  each 
other  it  would  work  out  right.  But  there  it  is.  They 
can’t.  Not  that  you  can  blame  ’em  for  being  blind  and 
deaf.  .  .  . 

“And  if  people  are  really  so  stupid  that  they’ll  queer 
anything  that’s  done  for  them,  why,  it  isn’t  industrial 
conditions  that  make  the  trouble.  Those  fellows  that 
lectured  at  our  club  here  said  the  laws  were  wrong.  I 
couldn’t  say  no  to  that,  with  old  McLean  stealing  the 
farm  out  from  under  our  feet.  .  .  .  And  now  I’ll  tell 
you  about  Sally.  I’ve  never  told  anybody  else  but  Ivan. 

“Well,  when  I  found  her  in  New  York,  that  time,  it 
was  in  the  Morgue.  .  .  .  That’s  where  three  dollars  a 
week  brought  her,  and  you  know  she  was  as  good  a 
girl  as  ever  lived.  I  made  up  my  mind  right  there 
that  something  was  wrong  with  this  world — some¬ 
thing  big,  and  when  these  fellows  talked  dynamite, 
I  thought  maybe  it  would  take  something  big  and 
plenty  like  dynamite  to  fix  it.  I  was  with  them.  I 
don’t  know  where  I  am  now,  but  I  was  with  them 
then. 

“At  least  it  seemed  important  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  trying  the  experiment  of  killing  a  few 
kings  and  millionaires  just  to  see  what  the  effect  ivotcld 
be.  Didn’t  seem  as  if  it  could  be  worse — and  when  I 
thought  of  Sally’s  three  dollars  a  week,  and  the  Morgue, 
I  didn’t  feel  very  tender  of  other  people’s  feelings. 
There  was  never  a  rich  girl  prettier  and  smarter  than 
Sally,  never  one  of  ’em  that  was  more  fit  to  survive. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  be  damned!  Talk  that  to  a  man 
who’s  spent  most  of  his  life  hoeing  corn  and  potatoes. 
Leave  your  farm  to  fight  it  out  with  the  weeds  and 
then  see  what’s  fit  to  survive.  You’d  have  some  rag 
weed,  I  shouldn’t  wonder — and  poison  ivy  and  bent 
grass — and  that’s  about  the  way  it  is  with  people.  I’ve 
seen  a  garden  rose  that  had  got  lost  somehow,  trying 
to  live  with  big  stinKing  cat-briers  twisted  around  it. 
That  was  about  like  our  Sally  when  she  got  to  the 
city,  I  guess.  .  .  . 

“I  met  Ivan  just  after  I  got  back  from  New  York 
when  I  was  hot  and  cold  all  over,  and  wild  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  He  was  a  little  quiet  chap  and  lame.  He  had 
got  hurt  when  all  his  family  but  him  and  his  father 
were  killed  by  a  party  of  Cossacks — just  for  fun,  I 
guess.  The  sort  of  fun  we  read  about  Indians  having 
with  settlers.  His  father  had  been  away  somewhere, 
and  when  he  got  back  and  counted  up  the  corpses — 
there  wag  one  he  couldn’t  find.  He’d  have  been  a  lot 
happier  if  he  had.  It  was  the  oldest  girl  .  .  .  Ivan 
wasn’t  dead,  but  he  was  crippled. 

“Well,  old  Kosek  gathered  up  Ivan  and  managed  to 
get  out  of  Russia.  They  brought  up  in  the  Chicago 
stock-yards.  By  the  time  Ivan  could  read  and  write 
American,  his  father  was  dead. 

“Then  Ivan  did  some  begging  and  some  stealing  and 
fina'iy  got  a  job  running  a  little  hand  sewing-machine 
in  ■  sweat-shop.  But  he  had  a  good  brain,  and  the 
wl  jle  of  it  was  taken  up  with  the  one  idea:  ‘Who’s  to 
b'ame,  and  how  can  I  get  at  ’em?’ 

“His  father  had  never  talked  about  anything  else,  I 
guess,  except  the  things  that  had  happened  to  him  in 
Russia.  Chicago  he  had  seen  for  himself,  and  he  read 
ev  my  last  brimstone  anarchist  pamphlet  he  could  get 
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hold  of.  He  would  translate  ’em  to  us  at  the  club  and 
go  one  better  out  of  his  own  head. 

“We  used  to  put  him  up  on  the  table,  crutches  and 
|  all,  for  the  fun  of  hearing  him  lay  it  on — he  was  such 
I  a  fierce  little  beggar.  It  was  vaudeville  for  most  of 
’em.  But  I  wasn’t  feeling  funny.  It  struck  me  he  was 
mostly  talking  sense.  And  one  night  we  walked  home 
together  and  he  told  me  about  his  family,  and  the  sister 
that  couldn’t  be  found,  and  I  told  him  about  mine  that 
I  had  found.  After  that  we  were  chums.  .  .  . 

“He  was  as  kind  a  little  chap  as  ever  breathed;  he’d 
spend  his  last  cent  on  a  bone  for  a  lame  dog.  .  .  . 

“It’s  a  bad  thing  to  have  just  one  idea,  and  not  be 
able  to  see  beyond  or  around  it.  ‘Who’s  to  blame,  and 
how  can  I  get  at  ’em?’  .  .  .  Well,  he  had  his  notions 
about  who  was  to  blame.  I  began  to  notice  after  a 
while  that  he  had  business  somewhere  else  besides  at 
our  club.  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  with  queerer  look¬ 
ing  chaps  than  himself  and  was  glad  he’d  found  friends. 
He  seemed  to  be  picking  up,  too,  like  a  man  that’s  in 
luck,  but  he  never  said  what  it  was,  and  I  had  plenty 
to  think  of.  I  was  in  luck,  too,  for  about  that  time  I 
got  my  reporter’s  job  in  the  city.  After  that  I  didn’t 
see  him  for  a  while.  .  .  . 

“Now,  what  struck  Van  Ness  to  come  smash  into 
the  strike  on  his  electioneering  trip?  It  was  like  him, 
though.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man  to  go 
across  the  world  on 
foot  to  find  a  man  or 
a  thing  that  was  spe¬ 
cially  dangerous  to 
him.  I  can  see  him 
walk  up  to  a  lion — 

‘Beg  pardon,  but  I 
thought  I  heard  you 
roar.  Were  you  ad¬ 
dressing  me?’  —  and 
the  lion  would  go 
away.  .  .  . 

“  ‘Camp  on  his 
trail,’  says  the  city 
editor  to  me ;  ‘  there’ll 
be  a  big  story,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder.’ 

“I  stood  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  crowd  when  his 
train  came  in,  and  I 
kept  at  his  heels  all 
day  yesterday,  and  I 
heard  what  the  crowd 
said — grumble,  grum¬ 
ble,  grumble,  and  sass- 
ing  the  soldiers  when 
they  made  ’em  clear 
the  road.  Along  to¬ 
ward  evening  as  I  was 
going  down  Market 
Street  I  saw  a  lame 
chap  ahead  of  me  that 
looked  familiar,  and 
slapped  him  on  the 
back.  It  was  Ivan. 

He  wheeled  around, 
fierce,  then  said:  ‘Oh, 
it's  you,  ’  and  put  back 
his  little  knife,  like  a 
cat  drawing  in  its 
claws,  and  we  went 
and  had  a  drink. 

‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘you’re 
looking  pretty  jolly. 

Are  you  in  luck?’ 

“  ‘The  best  in  the 
world!’  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  likea  stained-glass 

angel,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  girl  and  wished  him  joy.  .  .  . 

He  smiled  in  his  quiet  way _ I  thought  it  wasagirl ! . 

‘ ‘  If  was  UP to  me  to  interview  Van  Ness  that  evening. 

I  got  him  at  the  stage  entrance  before  he  went  on  to 
the  platform  to  make  his  little  speech.  ‘Got  anything 
to  say  about  the  strike,  Governor?’  I  said.  ‘Nothing 
but  what  I’ll  say  to  everybody  to-night,’  said  he,  and 
then:  ‘What  do  you  think?’ 

“That  was  Van  Ness.  He  always  interviewed  his 
interviewers.  Turned  them  upside  down  and  shook 
out  the  crumbs. 

“Well,  I  had  thought  I  had  ideas,  but  it  hit  me  some¬ 
how,  as  he  looked  at  me,  that  square  way,  that  here 
was  a  man  who  had  done  more  thinking  than  I  had. 
He  was  none  of  your  greasy,  mealy-mouthed  poli¬ 
ticians.  He  was  a  man.  He  could  have  said:  ‘Do 
this,’  and  even  I  would  have  gone  and  done  it  without 
a  word,  and  I’m  not  overobedient. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know,  sir,’  I  said,  and  then,  remembering 
things  I’d  heard:  ‘The  men  are  pretty  ugly,  sir.  I 
hope  you’ll  be  careful.’ 

“  ‘There  are  different  ways,’  said  he,  giving  me  a 
cigar,  ‘of  being  careful.  Didn’t  it  ever  strike  you  that 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  more  valuable  than  life? 
As  to  the  strike,  my  boy,’  said  he,  ‘I’ll  answer  you— 
not  your  paper — because  it  was  rather  nice  and  unpro¬ 
fessional  the  way  you  warned  me  just  now.  It  isn’t 
altogether  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,’  said  he,  ‘not 
many  things  are.  Nobody  knows  anything  for  sure. 

A  man  must  do  his  duty  as  he  best  sees  it.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  might  tell  you  to  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Perhaps 


that’s  as  good  a  way  to  put  it  as  any  other.’  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  ‘You  young  men,'  said  he, 
‘you  young  men — I  wonder  what  you'll  make  of  it.’ 

“Then  one  of  his  heelers  came  after  him  to  go  in 
front,  and  I  cut  around  to  get  the  speech.  And  half 
were  clapping  and  yelling,  but  of  the  rest:some  were 
glum  and  some  hooted.  ...  I  guess  I  got  the  speech 
all  right.  It'll  be  in  the  paper.  .  .  .  Lord!  it  seems 
queer!  He  seemed  so  alive.  I  was  thinking  there 
wouldn’t  be  such  a  mess  if  all  the  presidents  and  Czars 
and  kings  were  that  kind,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
vote  for  him,  principles  or  no  principles. 

“After  the  speech  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  people 
formed  in  line  to  shake  hands  with  him.  The  place  was 
gay  enough  with  flags  and  gilt  eagles  and  flowers.  I  got 
in  line  with  the  rest,  partly  because  I  might  see  or  hear 
something  funny  that  I  could  write  up,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  kind  of  liked  the  idea  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
old  boy.  As  I  took  my  place  I  saw  Ivan  ahead  of  me,  but 
there  was  a  German  beer  keg  between  us,  so  I  couldn’t 
nudge  him.  I  thought  ’twas  singular  a  chap  with  Ivan’s 
notions  should  be  taking  all  that  time  and  trouble  to  give 
the  glad  hand  to  a  bloody  oppressor,  but  decided  he  might 
have  been  quieting  down  a  bit  like  me.  I  planned  I’d 
guy  him  about  it  when  I  got  him  outside.  Probably, 
I  thought,  his  girl  had  given  him  a  change  of  heart. 


I  climbed 


up  on  a  lamp-post  and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  as  they  dragged  him  by 


“But  just  as  he  was  stepping  up  for  his  turn  it  came 
to  me  kind  of  sick  and  sudden  that  Ivan  couldn't  pos¬ 
sibly  change;  that  I’d  been  an  ass,  and  that  there  could 
be  nothing  but  mischief  when  Ivan  Kosek  wanted  to 


and 

silly, 


shake  hands  with  a  big  man  in  a  big  office.  So  I  tried 
to  climb  over  the  Dutchman — it  was  too  late.  . 

“My  Lord!  Martha!  There  lay  Van  Ness  . 
the  noise  of  the  shot  had  knocked  me  deaf  and 
and  they  were  hustling  Ivan  and  hitting  him  with  his 
own  crutches  the  way  people  beat  a  mad  dog  to  death, 
and  the  soldiers  closed  in  and  hustled  the  people  that 
were  pounding  Ivan.  Van  Ness  he  raised  up — 

“  ‘Bring  him  here,’  said  he,  and  they  brought  him  up 
all  bloody  and  not  able  to  stand  without  his  crutches. 
Van  Ness  tried  to  say  something — what  do  you  think 
he  got  out? — ‘Poor  boy!’  says  he,  ‘poor  boy!’ 

“Then  his  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder,  the  way  I’ve 
seen  Sally  go  to  sleep  when  she  was  a  kid,  and  a  solemn- 
looking  doctor,  after  a  minute  more,  took  the  flag  that 
had  draped  the  speaker’s  stand  and  spread  it  over  him. .  .  . 

“And  all  this  time  the  soldiers  were  busy  keeping 
the  people  off  from  Ivan. 

“I  went  with  the  crowd.  Looking  back  I  saw  a  big 
fat  general  with  his  red  face  all  screwed  up  like  a  kid 
that’s  crying;  but  so  far  as  concerned  what  was  cov¬ 
ered  up  by  the  flag  I  felt  I  was  done,  and  now  ’twas 
Ivan’s  turn.  Of  that  I  saw  all  I  wanted  to  and  more 
— and  more.  Not  that  I’d  have  missed  it.  I  climbed 
up  on  a  lamp-post  and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  dragged  him  by.  Something  made 
him  look  my  way.  He  saw  me  and  managed  to  move 


his  hand  for  hello  and  good-by.  He  hadn’t  lost  his 
stained-glass  angel  look.  He  was  such  a  little  chap.  .  .  . 

“But  when  they  saw  it  was  me  he  was  waving  at,  the 
officer  halted  his  men  and  started  to  get  me  too.  Ivan 
was  popular  with  some  in  the  crowd,  though;  mighty 
popular — damn  ’em ! — and  somebody  grabbed  me  from 
behind  and  hustled  me  down  a  side  street.  .  .  . 

“I  didn’t  send  in  any  story  about  it,  so  there  goes 
my  job.  .  .  .  The  world  has  all  gone  queer.  What 
did  the  news  matter,  or  my  job,  or  anything  else? 
Then  I  remembered  you.  I  thought  maybe  you’d  be 
still  sitting  up  and  working  in  the  same  old  way — I 
came  to  find  out — and  here  you  were.  ...” 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  here  ever  since,”  said  Martha  wip¬ 
ing  the  tears  from  her  cheeks  with  her  apron.  “It  has 
been  an  awfully  long  time,”  she  added. 

“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  want  to  marry  me — after 
all?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  of  course,”  answered  Martha.  He  sighed  a 
deep  breath  like  one  who  lies  down  to  sleep  after  a 
fatiguing  day. 

‘And  that’s  queer,  too,”  he  said.  “But  I  guess  I’m 
done  theorizing.  I’ll  take  things  as  they  come.” 

Well,  said  Martha,  “I  don’t  blame  you  so  much  for 
thinking  the  way  you  did.  I  got  to  thinking  myself,  last 
winter,  when  things  went  bad  here.  I  worried  about  you 

a  lot.  I  didn’t  know 
what  you  might  get 
into.  I  thought  may¬ 
be  I  was  to  blame  for 
not  going  with  you, 
the  way  you  wanted 
me  to,”  she  blushed 
hotly,  “but  then,  I 
thought,  what  would 
become  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  here,  and  father? 
I’d  been  getting 
rather  slack  about  the 
work,  and  the  more 
I  let  things  go  the 
worse  I  felt,  so  I 
braced  up  and  did 
the  best  I  could.  It 
made  a  difference. 

“I  saw  them  hap¬ 
pier,  and  I  thought,' 
well,  that’s  some¬ 
thing.  I  know  I’m 
accomplishing  some¬ 
thing  here.  Perhaps 
so  long  as  one  is  sure 
of  that  one  ought  to 
stay  where  one  has 
been  put.  Perhaps 
that’s  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  meant  by  what 
.he  said  to  you  about 
duty — if  you’re  sure 
you’re  doing  right 
you  don’t  worry.” 

“Ah,  but  Ivan 
thought  he  was  doing 
his  duty — ” 

“Yes.  Queer,  isn’t 
it?  I  don’t  believe  we 
can  unravel  it  very 
well  into  right  and 
wrong.  Do  we  —  do 
we  have  to  try?  Isn’t 
it  better  for  you,  just 
as  it  was  for  me,  to 
find  something  that’ll 
keep  us  very  busy, 
and  be  of  some  use 
to  other  people?” 

John’s  big  and  unwieldy  brain  considered  the  wisdom' 
evolved  by  her  simpler  one,  and,  as  he  thought,  he  took 
her  muscular  hand  in  his  and  studied  it  as  though 
some  answer  were  written  in  its  workworn  lines. 

He  looked  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  way  at  her 
kind  face,  and  with  something  more  than  a  lover’s 
desire.  He  was  putting  this  and  that  together  to 
evolve  from  his  experience  an  abstract  law.  But  it 
refused  to  formulate  itself.  Instead,  his  conclusions 
ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  the  three  faces  which 
stood  out  from  the  turmoil  of  the  day.  In  the  other  two 
he  had  that  night  seen  expressed  all  that  a  face  can  re¬ 
veal.  He  wondered  if  this  third  did  not  in  some  way 
offer  a  solution.  Martha  spoke: 

“I’ll  try  to  be  a  good  wife,”  said  she  humbly. 

In  these  commonplace  words  of  self-forgetfulness 
and  service  he  detected  something  which  he  could  not 
put  into  form,  but  which  seemed  to  hold  the  solution 
he  desired,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  turmoil  in 
the  city  and  for  all  other  troubles.  Laying  his  face  in 
her  kind  young  hands,  he  felt  his  wild  thoughts  de¬ 
parting  from  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
under  that  quiet  glow  in  the  south  and  the  insistent 
warning  mutter  of  the  Falls,  was  aware  of  that  other 
allegory  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters.  And  if  the 
rushing  nations  must,  as  the  Lakes  do,  plunge  over  a 
Niagara  during  some  portion  of  their  infinite  jour¬ 
ney,  still  that  is  only  an  incident  and  not  the  end  of 
things,  for  the  rushing  waters  become  the  navigable 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  that  there  is  the  ocean,  where 
great  ships  go  safely  enough  about  their  grave  affairs. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 

SCARLET  CAR 


BEING  THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  THREE  STORIES  WHICH  TELL  OF  THE  WANDERINGS  OF  THE 
OWNER  OF  THE  SCARLET  CAR,  THE  GIRL  IN  THE  CAR,  HER  BROTHER,  AND  FRED,  THE  CHAUFFEUR 


By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

II.  —  THE  JAIL-BREAKERS 


FOR  a  long  time  it  had  been  arranged  they  all 
should  go  to  the  Harvard  and  Yale  game  in 
Winthrop’s  car.  It  was  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood.  Even  Peabody,  who  pictured  himself  and 
Miss  Forbes  in  the  back  of  the  car,  with  her 
brother  and  Winthrop  in  front,  condescended  to  ap¬ 
prove.  _  It  was  necessary  to  invite  Peabody  because  it 
was  his  great  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  to  Miss 
Forbes.  Her  brother  Sam  had  been  invited,  not  only 
because  he  could  act  as  chaperon  for  his  sister,  but 
because  Winthrop  and  he  had  never  missed  a  Yale- 
Harvard  game  together,  either  as  participants  or  spec¬ 
tators,  since  they  were  at  St.  Paul’s.  And  Beatrice 
Forbes  herself  had  been  invited  because  she  was  herself.^ 
When  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  game, 
Winthrop  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  her  door,  he 
was  in  love  with  all  the  world.  In  the  November 
air  there  was  a  sting  like  frost-bitten  cider,  in  the  sky 
there  was  a  brilliant,  beautiful  sun,  in  the  wind- was 
the  tingling  touch  of  three  ice-chilled  rivers.  And  in  the 
big  house  facing  Central  Park,  outside  of  which  his 
prancing  steed  of  brass  and  scarlet  chugged  and  pro¬ 
tested  and  trembled  with  impatience,  was  the  most 
wonderful  girl  in  all  the  world.  It  was  true  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  not  to  him.  But  she  was 
not  yet  married.  And  to-day  it  would  be  his  privilege 
to  carry  her  through  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  he  would  snatch  glimpses  of 

her  profile  rising 
from  the  rough  fur 
collar,  of  her  wind¬ 
blown  hair,  of  the 
long,  lovely  lashes 
under  the  gray 
veil. 

“Shall  be  together, 
breathe  and  ride, 
So,  one  day  more 
am  I  deified,” 

whispered  the 
young  -man  in  the 
Scarlet  Car; 

“Who  knows  but 
the  world  may 
end  to-night?" 

As  he  waited  at 
the  curb,  other 
great  touring-cars, 
of  every  speed  and 
shape,  swept  up 
Fifth  Avenue  in 
the  mad  race  for 
the  Boston  Post 
Road,  and  the  town 
of  New  Haven. 
Some  rolled  and 
puffed  like  tug¬ 
boats  in  a  heavy 
seaway,  others 


Miss  Forbes  appeared  at  the  house 


glided  by  noiseless  and  proud  as  private  yachts.  But 
each  flew  the  colors  of  blue  or  crimson. 

Winthrop’s  car,  because-  her  brother  had  gone  to  one 
college,  and  he  had  played  right  end  for  the  other, 
was  draped  impartially.  And  so  every  other  car  mocked 
or  cheered  it,  and  in  one  a  bare-headed  youth  stood 
up,  and  shouted  to  his  fellows :  “Look !  there’s  Billy 
Winthrop!  Three  times  three  for  old  Billy  Win¬ 
throp  !  And  they  lashed  the  air  with  flags,  and  sent 
his  name  echoing  over  Central  Park. 

Winthrop  grinned  in  embarrassment,  and  waved  his 
hand.  A  bicycle  cop,  and  Fred,  the  chauffeur,  were 
equally  impressed. 

“Was  they  the  Harvoids,  sir?”  asked  Fred.  -1 

“They  was,”  said  Winthrop. 

Her  brother  Sam  came  down  the  steps  carrying 
sweaters  and  steamer-rugs.  But  he  wore  no  holiday 
countenance. 

'What  do  you  think  ?”  he  demanded  indignantly. 
“Ernest  Peabody’s  inside  making  trouble.  His  sister 
has  a  Pullman  on  one  of  the  special  trains,  and  he 
wants  Beatrice  to  go  with  her.” 

In  spite  of  his  furs,  the  young  man  in  the  car  turned 
quite  cold.  “Not  with  us?”  he  gasped. 

Miss  Forbes  appeared  at  the  house  door,  followed  by 
Ernest  Peabody.  He  wore  an  expression  of  disturbed 
dignity;  she  one  of  distressed  amusement.  That  she 
also  wore  her  automobile  coat  caused  the  heart  of 
Winthrop  to  leap  hopefully. 

Winthrop,  ’  said  Peabody,  “I  am  in  rather  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Taylor  Hoi-’ 
brooke” — he  spoke  the  name  as  though  he  were  an¬ 
nouncing  it  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room — “desires 
Miss  Forbes  to  go  with  her.  She  feels  accidents  are 
apt.  to  occur  with  motor  cars — and  there  are  no  other 
ladies  in  your  party— and  the  crowds — ” 

Winthrop  carefully  avoided  looking  at  Miss  Forbes.  ’ 

“I  should  be  very  sorry,”  he  murmured. 

“Ernest!”  said  Miss  Forbes,  “I  explained  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  go  with  your  sister.  We  would  be 
extremely  rude  to  Mr.  Winthrop.  How  do  you  wish 
us  to  sit?”  she  asked. 

She  mounted  to  the  rear  seat,  and  made  room  oppo¬ 
site  her  for  Peabody. 

“Do  I  understand,  Beatrice,”  began  Peabody  in  a  tone 
that  instantly  made  every  one  extremely  uncomfortable, ' 
“that  I  am  to  tell  my  sister  you  are  not  coming?” 

“Ernest!”  begged  Miss  Forbes. 

Winthrop  bent  hastily  over  the  oil  valves.  He  read 
the  speedometer,  which  was,  as  usual,  out  of  order, 
with  fascinated  interest. 

“Ernest,”  pleaded  Miss  Forbes,  “Mr.  Winthrop  and 
Sam  planned  this  trip  for  us  a  long  time  ago — to  give 
us  a  little  pleasure — ” 

“Then,”  said  Peabody  in  a  hollow  voice,  “you  have 
decided  ?” 

“Ernest,”  cried  Miss  Forbes,  “don’t  look  at  me  as 
though  you  meant  to  hurl  the  curse  of  Rome.  I  have. 
Jump  in.  Please !” 

“I  will  bid  you  good-by,”  said  Peabody;  “I  have 
only  just  time  to  catch  our  train.” 


Miss  Forbes  rose  and  moved  to  the  door  of  the  car. 

“I  had  better  not  go  with  any  one,”  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

“You  will  go  with  me,”  commanded  her  brother. 
“Come  on,  Ernest.” 

“Thank  you,  no,”  replied  Peabody.  “I  have  prom¬ 
ised  my  sister.” 

“All  right,  then,”  exclaimed  Sam  briskly,  “see  you  at 
the  game.  Section  H.  Don’t  forget.  Let  her  out,  Billy.” 

With  a  troubled  countenance  Winthrop  bent  forward 
and  clasped  the  clutch. 

“Better  come,  Peabody,”  he  said. 

.“I  thank  you,  no,”  repeated  Peabody.  “I  must  go 
with  my  sister.” 

As  the  car  glided  forward  Brother  Sam  sighed 
heavily. 

“My  !  but  he’s  got  a  mean  disposition,”  he  said.  “He 
has  quite  spoiled  my  day.” 

He  chuckled  wickedly,  but  Winthrop  pretended  not 
to  hear,  and  his  sister  maintained  an  expression 
of  utter  dejection. 

But  to  maintain  an  expression  of  utter  dejection  is 
very  difficult  when  the  sun  is  shining,  when  you  are 
flying  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  when  in 
the  cars  you  pass  foolish  youths  wave  Yale  flags  at 
you,  and  take  advantage  of  the  day  to  cry :  “Three 
cheers  for  the  girl  in  the  blue  hat-!” 

And  to  entirely  remove  the  last  trace  of  the  gloom 
that  Peabody  had 
forced  upon  them, 
it  was  necessary 
only  for  a  tire  to 
burst.  Of  course 
for  this  effort,  the 
tire  chose  the 
coldest  and  most 
fiercely  wind-swept 
port’on  of  the  Pel¬ 
ham  Road,  where 
from  the  broad 
waters  of  the 
Sound  pneumonia 
and  the  grip  raced 
rampant,  and 
where  to  the  touch 
a  steel  wrench  was 
not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a 
piece  of  ice.  But 
before  the  wheels 
had  ceased  to  com¬ 
plain,  Winthrop 
and  Fred  were  out 
of  their  fur  coats, 
down  on  their 
knees,  and  jack¬ 
ing  up  the  axle. 

“On  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  this  sort,” 
said  Brother  Sam, 

“whatever  h  a  p  - 
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pens,  take  it  as  a  joke.  Fortunately,”  he  explained,  “I 
don't  understand  fixing  inner  tubes,  so  I  will  get  out 
and  smoke.  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  car  breaks 
down,  there  is  always  one  man  who  paces  up  and  down 
the  road  and  smokes.  His  idea  is  to  fool  passing  cars 
into  thinking  that  the  people  in  his  car  stopped  to 
admire  the  view.” 

Recognizing  the  annual  football  match  as  intended 
solely  to  replenish  the  town  coffers,  the  thrifty  towns¬ 
folk  of  Rye,  with  bicycles  and  red  flags,  were,  as  usual, 
and  regardless  of  the  speed  at  which  it  moved,  levying 
tribute  on  every  second  car  that  entered  their  hos¬ 
pitable  boundaries.  But  before  the  Scarlet  Car  reached 
Rye,  small  boys  of  the  town,  possessed  of  a  sporting 
spirit,  or  of  an  inherited  instinct  for  graft,  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  give  a  noisy  notice  of  the  ambush.  And  so, 
forewarned,  the  Scarlet  Car  crawled  up  the  Main  street 
of  Rye  as  demurely  as  a  baby-carriage,  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  safely  reached  a  point  directly  in  front  of  the 
police  station,  with  a  loud  and  ostentatious  report, 
blew  up  another  tire. 

‘‘Well.”  said  Sam  crossly,  “they  can’t  arrest  us  for 
speeding.” 

“Whatever  happens,”  said  his  sister,  “take  it  as  a  joke.” 

Two  miles  outside  of  Stamford,  Brother  Sam  burst 
into  open  mutiny. 

“Every  car  in  the  United  States  has  passed  us,”  he 
declared.  “We  won’t  get  there,  at  this  rate,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  Hit  her  up,  can’t  you,  Billy?” 

“She  seems  to  have  an  illness,”  said  Winthrop  un¬ 
happily.  “I  think  I’d  save  time  if  I  stopped  now  and 
fixed  her.” 

Shamefacedly  Fred  and  he  hid  themselves  under  the 
body  of  the  car,  and  a  sound  of  hammering  and  sten¬ 
torian  breathing  followed.  Of  them  all  that  was  vis¬ 
ible  was  four  feet  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  road.  Miss 
Forbes  got  out  Winthrop’s  camera,  and  took  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  the  scene. 

“I’ll  call  it,”  she  said,  “the  ‘Idle  Rich.’  ” 

Brother  Sam  gazed  morosely  in  the  direction  of  New 
Haven.  They  had  halted  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  as 
each  special  train,  loaded 
with  happy  enthusiasts, 
raced  past  them  he 
groaned. 

“The  only  one  of  us 
that  showed  any  com¬ 
mon  sense  was  Ernest,” 
he  declared,  “and  you 
turned  him  down.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  trolley  to 
Stamford,  and  the  first 
train  to  New  Haven.” 

“You  are  not,”  said  his 
sister;  “I  will  not  desert 
Mr.  Winthrop,  and  you 
can  not  desert  me.” 

Brother  Sam  sighed, 
and  seated  himself  on  a 
rock. 

“Do  you  think,  Billy,” 
he  asked,  “you  can  get 
us  to  Cambridge  in  time 
for  next  year’s  game?” 

The  car  limped  into 
Stamford,  and  while  it 
went  into  drydock  at 
the  garage,  Brother  Sam 
fled  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  where  he  learned  that  for  the  next  two  hours  no 
train  that  recognized  New  Haven  spoke  to  Stamford. 

“That  being  so,”  said  Winthrop,  “while  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  car,  we  had  better  get  a  quick  lunch  now, 
and  then  push  on.” 

“Push,”  exclaimed  Brother  Sam  darkly,  “is  what  we 
are  likely  to  do.” 

After  behaving  with  perfect  propriety  for  half  an 
hour,  just  outside  of  Bridgeport  the  Scarlet  Car  came 
to  a  slow  and  sullen  stop,  and  once  more  the  owner 
and  the  chauffeur  hid  their  shame  beneath  it,  and  at¬ 
tacked  its  vitals.  Twenty  minutes  later,  while  they 
still  were  at  work,  there  approached  from  Bridgeport 
a  young  man  in  a  buggy.  When  he  saw  the  mass  of 
college  colors  on  the  Scarlet  Car,  he  pulled  his  horse 
down  to  a  walk,  and  as  he  passed  raised  his  hat. 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  half,”  he  said,  “the  score 
was  a  tie.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Brother  Sam.  “Now,”  he 
cried,  “we’ve  got  to  turn  back,  and  make  for  New 
York.  If  we  start  quick,  we  may  get  there  ahead  of 
the  last  car  to  leave  New  Haven.” 

“I  am  going  to  New  Haven,  and  in  this  car,”  de¬ 
clared  his  sister.  “I  must  go — to  meet  Ernest.” 

“If  Ernest  has  as  much  sense  as  he  showed  this 
morning,”  returned  her  affectionate  brother,  “Ernest 
will  go  to  his  Pullman  and  stay  there.  As  I  told 
you,  the  only  sure  wTay  to  get  anywhere  is  by  rail¬ 
road  train.” 

When  they  passed  through  Bridgeport,  it  was  so  late 
that  the  electric  lights  of  Fairview  Avenue  were  just 
beginning  to  sputter  and  glow  in  the  twilight,  and  as 
they  came  along  the  shore  road  into  New  Haven,  the 
first  car  out  of  New  Haven  in  the  race  back  to  New 
York  leaped  at  them  with  siren  shrieks  of  warning, 
and  dancing,  dazzling  eyes.  It  passed  like  a  thing 
driven  by  the  Furies;  and  before  the  Scarlet  Car  could 
swing  back  into  wdtat  had  been  an  empty  road,  in 
swift  pursuit  of  the  first  came  many  more  cars,  wfith 
blinding  searchlights,  with  a  roar  of  throbbing,  thrash¬ 
ing  engines,  flying  pebbles,  and  whirling  wheels.  And 
behind  these,  stretching  for  a  twisted  mile,  came  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others;  until  the  road  was  aflame  wdth 
flashing  will-o’-the-wisps,  dancing  fireballs,  and  long, 
shifting  shafts  of  light. 

Miss  Forbes  sat  in  front,  beside  Winthrop,  and  it 
pleased  her  to  imagine,  as  they  bent  forward,  peering 
into  the  night,  that  together  they  were  facing  sO 
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many  fiery  dragons,  speeding  to  give  them  battle,  to 
grind  them  under  their  wheels.  She  felt  the  elation 
of  great  speed,  of  imminent  danger.  Her  blood  tingled 
with  the  air  from  the  wind-swept  harbor,  with  the 
rush  of  the  great  engines,  as  by  a  handbreadth  they 
plunged  past  her.  She  knew  they  were  driven  by  men 
and  half-grown  boys,  joyous  with  victory!  piqued  by 
defeat,  reckless  by  one  touch  too  much  of  liquor,  and 
that  the  young  man  at  her  side  was  driving,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  them. 

Each  fraction  of  a  second  a  dazzling  light  blinded 
him,  and  he  swerved  to  let  the  monster,  with  a  hoarse, 
bellowing  roar,  pass  by,  and  then  again  swept  his  car 
into  the  road.  And  each  time  she  glanced  up  for 
greater  confidence  into  his  face. 

Throughout  the  mishaps  of  the  day  he  had  been 
deeply  concerned  for  her  comfort,  sorry  for  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  under  Brother  Sam’s  indignant  ironies 
patient,  and  at  all  times  gentle  and  considerate.  Now, 
in  the  light  from  the  onrushing  cars,  she  noted  his 
alert,  laughing  eyes,  the  broad  shoulders  bent  across 
the  wheel,  the  lips  smiling  with  excitement  and  in  the 
joy  of  controlling,  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  power 
equal  to  sixty  galloping  horses.  She  found  in  his 
face  much  comfort.  And  in  the  fact  that  for  the 
moment  her  safety  lay  in  his  hands,  a  sense  of 

pleasure.  That  this  was  her  feeling  puzzled  and  dis¬ 
turbed  her,  fof  to  Ernest  Peabody  it  seemed,  in  some 
way,  disloyal.  And  yet  there  it  was.  Of  a  certainty, 
there  was  the  secret  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  if 
they  escaped  unhurt  from  the  trap  in  which  they 

found  themselves,  it  would  be  due  to  him.  To  her¬ 
self  she  argued  that  if  the  chauffeur  were  driving, 
her  feeling  would  be  the  same,  that  it  was  the 

nerve,  the  skill,  and  the  coolness,  not  the  man,  that 
moved  her  admiration.  But  in  her  heart  she  knew 
it  would  not  be  the  same. 

At  West  Haven  Green,  Winthrop  turned  out  of  the 
track  of  the  racing  monsters  into  a  quiet  street  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  railroad  station,  and  with  a  half-sigh, 

half-laugh,  leaned  back  comfortably. 


“Those  lights  coming  up  suddenly  make  it  hard  to 
see,”  he  said. 

“Hard  to  breathe,”  snorted  Sam ;  “since  that  first 
car  missed  us,  I  haven’t  drawn  an  honest  breath.  I 
held  on  so  tight  that  I  squeezed  the  hair  out  of  the 
cushions.” 

When  they  reached  the  railroad  station,  and  Sam 
had  finally  fought  his  way  to  the  station  master,  that 
half-crazed  official  informed  him  he  had  missed  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Taylor  Holbrooke’s  car  by  just  ten 
minutes. 

Brother  Sam  reported  this  state  of  affairs  to  his 
companions. 

“God  knows  we  asked  for  the  fish  first,”  he  said; 
“so  now  we’ve  done  our  duty  by  Ernest,  who  has 
shamefully  deserted  us,  and  we  can  get  something  to 
eat,  and  go  home  at  our  leisure.  As  I  have  always 
told  you,  the  only  way  to  travel  independently  is  in  a 
touring  car.” 

At  the  New  Haven  House  they  bought  three  wait¬ 
ers,  body  and  soul,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  very  next  room  the  team  was  breaking  training, 
obtained  an  excellent  but  chaotic  dinner ;  and  by 
eight  they  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  big  city. 

The  night  was  grandly  beautiful.  The  waters  of 
the  Sound  flashed  in  the  light  of  a  cold,  clear  moon, 
which  showed  them,  like  pictures  in  silver  print,  the 
sleeping  villages  through  which  they  passed,  the 
ancient  elms,  the  low-roofed  cottages,  the  town  hall 
facing  the  common.  The  post  road  was  again  empty, 
and  the  car  moved  as  steadily  as  a  watch. 

“Just  because  it  knows  we  don’t  care  now  when 
we  get  there,”  said  Brother  Sam,  “you  couldn’t  make 
it  break  down  with  an  ax.” 

From  the  rear,  where  he  sat  with  Fred,  he 
announced  he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  asked  that 
he  be  not  wakened  until  the  car  had  crossed  the 
State  line.  Winthrop  doubted  if  he  knew  the  State 
line. 

“It  is  where  the  advertisements  for  Besse  Baker’s 
twenty-seven  stores  cease,”  said  Sam  drowsily,  “and 
the  billposters  of  Elsie  Janis  begin.” 

In  the  front  of  the  car  the  two  young  people  spoke 
only  at  intervals,  but  Winthrop  had  never  been  so 
widely  alert,  so  keenly  happy,  never  before  so  con¬ 
scious  of  her  presence. 

And  it  seemed  as  thev  glided  through  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  moonlit  world  of  silent  villages,  shadowy  woods, 


and  wind-swept  bays  and  inlets,  from  which,  as  the 
car  rattled  over  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  the  wild 
duck  rose  in  noisy  circles,  they  alone  were  awake  and 
living. 

The  silence  had  lasted  so  long  that  it  was  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  words.  The  young  man  turned  his  eyes 
timorously,  and  sought  those  of  the  girl.  What  he 
felt  was  so  strong  in  him  that  it  seemed  incredible 
she  should  be  ignorant  of  it.  His  eyes  searched  the 
gray  veil.  In  his  voice  there  was  both  challenge  and 
pleading. 

“  ‘Shall  be  together,’  ”  he  quoted,  “  ‘breathe  and  ride. 
So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified;  who  knows  but  the 
world  may  end  to-night  ?’  ” 

The  moonlight  showed  the  girl’s  eyes  shining  through 
the  veil,  and  regarding  him  steadily. 

“If  you  do  not  stop  the  car  quick,”  she  said,  “the 
world  will  end  for  all  of  us.” 

He  shot  a  look  ahead,  and  threw  on  the  brake  so 
suddenly  that  Sam  and  the  chauffeur  tumbled  awake. 
Across  the  road  stretched  the  great  bulk  of  a  touring- 
car,  its  lamps  burning  dully  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
moon.  Around  it  a  half-dozen  figures,  for  greater 
warmth,  stamped  upon  the  frozen  ground,  and  beat 
themselves  with  their  arms.  Sam  and  the  chauffeur 
vaulted  into  the  road,  and  went  toward  them. 

“It  s  what  you  say,  and  the  way  you  say  it,”  the 
girl  explained.  She  seemed  to  be  continuing  an  argu¬ 
ment.  “It  makes  it  so  very  difficult  for  us  to  play 
together.” 

The  young  man  clasped  the  wheel  as  though  the 
force  he  were  holding  in  check  were  much  greater 
than  sixty  horse-power. 

“You  are  not  married  yet,  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

The  girl  moved  her  head. 

“And  when  you  are  married,  there  will  probably 
be  an  altar  from  which  you  will  turn  to  walk  back 
up  the  aisle?” 

“Well?”  said  the  girl. 

“Well,”  he  answered  explosively,  “until  you  turn 
away  from  that  altar,  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 

any  man  to  keep  me 
quiet,  or  your  right 
either.  Why  should  I 
be  held  by  your  engage¬ 
ment?  I  was  not  con¬ 
sulted  about  it.  I  did 
not  give  my  consent,  did 
I  ?  I  tell  you,  you  are 
the  only  woman  in  the 
world  I  will  ever  marry, 
and  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  keep  silent  and 
watch  some  one  else 
carry  you  off  without 
making  a  fight  for  you, 
you  don’t  know  me.” 

“If  you  go  on,”  said 
the  girl,  “it  will  mean 
that  I  shall  not  see  you 
again.” 

“Then  I  will  write  let¬ 
ters  to  you.” 

"I  will  not  read  them,” 
said  the  girl. 

The  young  man 
laughed  defiantly. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will  read 
them  !”  He  pounded  his 
gauntleted  fist  on  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  “You  mayn’t  answer  them,  but  if 
I  can  write  the  way  I  feel,  I  will  bet  you’ll  read  them.” 

His  voice  changed  suddenly,  and  he  began  to  plead. 
It  was  as  though  she  were  some  masculine  giant  bul¬ 
lying  a  small  boy. 

"You  are  not  fair  to  me,”  he  protested.  “I  do  not 
ask  you  to  be  kind,  I  ask  you  to  be  fair.  I  am 
fighting  for  what  means  more  to  me  than  anything  in 
this  world,  and  you  won’t  even  listen.  Why  should 
1  recognize  any  other  men?  All  I  recognize  is  that 
I  am  the  man  who  loves  you,  that  ‘I  am  the  man  at 
your  feet.’  That  is  all  I  know,  that  I  love  you.” 

The  girl  moved  as  though  with  the  cold,  and  turned 
her  head  from  him. 

“I  love  you,”  repeated  the  young  man. 

The  girl  breathed  like  one  who  has  been  swimming 
under  water,  but,  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was 
calm  and  contained. 

“Please,”  she  said,  “don’t  you  see  how  unfair  you 
are?  I  can’t  go  away;  I  have  to  listen.” 

The  young  man,  who  had  bent  toward  her,  pulled 
himself  upright,  and  shut  his  lips  tightly  together. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  whispered. 

There  was  for  some  time  an  unhappy  silence,  and 
then  Winthrop  added  bitterly:  “Methinks  the  punish¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  offense.” 

“Do  you  think  you  make  it  easy  for  me?”  returned 
the  girl. 

She  considered  it  most  ungenerous  of  him  to  sit 
staring  into  the  moonlight,  looking  so  miserable  that 
it  made  her  heart  ache  to  comfort  him,  and  so  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  that  to  do  so  was  quite  impossible. 
She  would  have  liked  to  reach  out  her  hand  and  lay  it 
on  his  arm,  and  tell  him  she  was  sorry,  but  she 
could  not.  He  should  not  have  looked  so  unneces¬ 
sarily  handsome. 

Sam  came  running  toward  them  with  five  grizzly 
bears,  who  balanced  themselves  apparently  with  some 
slight  effort  upon  their  hind  legs.  The  grizzly  bears 
were  properly  presented  as:  “Tommy  Todd,  of  my 
class,  and  some  more  like  him.”  “And,”  continued 
Sam,  “I  am  going  to  quit  you  two  now  and  go  with 
them.  Tom’s  car  broke  down,  but  Fred  fixed  it,  and 
both  our  cars  can  travel  together.  Sort  of  convoy,” 
he  explained. 

His  sister  signaled  to  him  eagerly,  but  with  equal 
eagerness  he  retreated  from  her. 

“I  assure  you,”  he  told  her  soothingly,  “I  am  just 
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as  good  a  chaperon  fifty  yards  behind  you  and  wide 
awake  as  I  am  in  the  same  car  and  fast  asleep.  And, 
besides,  1  want  to  hear  about  the  game.  And,  what 
is  more,  two  cars  are  much  safer  than  one.  Suppose 
you  two  break  down  in  a  lonely  place?  We’ll  be  right 
behind  you  to  pick  you  up.  You  will  keep  Winthrop’s 
car  in  sight,  won’t  you,  Tom?”  he  said. 

1  he  grizzly  bear  called  Tom,  who  had  been  exam¬ 
ining  the  Scarlet  Car,  answered  doubtfully  that  the 
only  way  he  could  keep  it  in  sight  was  by  tying  a 
rope  to  it. 

That  s  all  right,  then,”  said  Sam  briskly,  “Winthrop 
will  go  slow.” 

So  the  Scarlet  Car  shot  forward  with  the  second 
car  sometimes  so  far  in  the  rear  that  they  could  only 
faintly  distinguish  the  horn  begging  them  to  wait,  and 
again  it  would  follow  so  close  upon  their  wheels  that 
they  heard  the  five  grizzly  bears  chanting  beseeching: 


“He  will,  if  he  wants  to,”  answered  the  chief  of  police 
combatively. 

For  an  instant  Winthrop  sat  gazing  gloomily  ahead, 
overcome  apparently  by  the  enormity  of  his  offense 
He  was  calculating  whether,  if  he  rammed  the  three- 
inch  plank,  it  would  hit  Miss  Forbes  or  the  car  He 
decided  it  would  hit  his  new  two-hundred-dollar  lamps. 


"Oh}  bring  this  wagon  home,  John, 
It  will  not  hold  us  a-all.” 


For  some  time  there  was  silence  in  the  Scarlet  Car, 
and  then  Winthrop  broke  it  by  laughing. 

First,  I  lose  Peabody,”  he  explained,  “then  I  lose 
Sam,  and  now,  after  I  throw  Fred  overboard,  I  am 
going  to  drive  you  into  Stamford,  where  they  do  not 
ask  runaway  couples  for  a  license,  and  marry  you.” 

The  girl  smiled  comfortably.  In  that  mood  she  was 
not  afraid  of  him. 

That’s  nice  of  you,”  she  said;  “you  will  remember 
I  am  your  guest,  won’t  you,  and  not  force  me  to  be 
disagreeable.  I  do  not  want  to  be  disagreeable.” 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  stretched  out  her  arms 
as  though  she  were  drinking  in  the  moonlight. 

<(  "It  has  been  such  a  good  day,”  she  said  simply, 
“and  I  am  really  so  very  happy.” 

“I  shall  be  equally  frank,”  said  Winthrop,  “so 
am  I.” 

For  two  hours  they  had  been  on  the  road,  and  were 
just  entering  Fairport.  For  some  long  time  the  voices 
of  the  pursuing  grizzlies  had  been  lost  in  the  far 
distance. 

"The  road’s  up,”  said  Miss  Forbes. 

She  pointed  ahead  to  two  red  lanterns. 

“It  was  all  right  this  morning,”  exclaimed  Winthrop. 
The  car  was  pulled  down  to  eight  miles  an  hour, 
and,  trembling  and  snorting  at  the  indignity,  nosed  up 
to  the  red  lanterns. 

They  showed  in  a  ruddy  glow  the  legs  of  two  men. 
“You  gotta  stop!”  commanded  a  voice. 

“Why?”  asked  Winthrop. 

The  voice  became  embodied  in  the  person  of  a  tall 
man,  with  a  long  overcoat  and  a  drooping  mustache. 
Cause  I  tell  you  to!”  snapped  the  tall  man. 

Winthrop  threw  a  quick  glance  to  the  rear.  In  that 
direction  for  a  mile  the  road  lay  straight  away.  He 
could  see  its  entire  length,  and  it  was  empty.  In 
thinking  of  nothing  but  Miss  Forbes,  he  had  forgotten 
the  chaperon.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  chaperon  was  desirable. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  car,  blocking  its  advance,  were 
two  barrels,  with  a  three-inch  plank  sagging  heavily 
between  them.  Beyond  that  the  main  street  of  Fair- 
port  lay  steeped  in  slumber  and  moonlight. 

I  am  a  selectman,”  said  the  one  with  the  lantern. 
“You  been  exceedin’  our  speed  limit.” 

The  chauffeur  gave  a  gasp  that  might  have  been 
construed  to  mean  that  the  charge  both  amazed  and 
shocked  him. 

“That  is  not  possible,”  Winthrop  answered.  “I  have 
been  going  very  slow— on  purpose— to  allow  a  dis¬ 
abled  car  to  keep  up  with  me.” 

The  selectman  looked  down  the  road. 

"It  ain’t  kep’  up  with  you,”  he  said  pointedly. 

“It  has  until  the  last  few  minutes.” 

“It’s  the  last  few  minutes  we’re  talking  about,”  re¬ 
turned  the  man  who  had  not  spoken.  He  put  his  foot 
on  the  step  of  the  car. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Winthrop. 

“I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Judge  Allen’s.  I  am 
chief  of  police.  You  are  under  arrest.” 

Before  Winthrop  rose  moving  pictures  of  Miss 
Forbes  appearing  in  a  dirty  police  station  before  an 
officious  Dogberry,  and,  as  he  and  his  car  were  well 
known  along  the  post  road,  appearing  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  papers.  “William  Winthrop” 
he  saw  the  printed  words,  “son  of  Endicott  Winthrop, 
was  arrested  here  this  evening,  with  a  young  woman 
who  refused  to  give  her  name,  but  who  was  recognized 
as  Miss  Beatrice  Forbes,  whose  engagement  to  Ernest 
Peabody,  the  Reform  candidate  on  the  Independent 
ticket—” 

And,  of  course,  Peabody  would  blame  her. 

Winthrop  hastily  reached  for  his  money. 

“II  I  have  exceeded  your  speed  limit,”  he  said  po¬ 
litely,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  contribute  to  the  town's 
taxes.  How  much  is  the  fine?” 

“Judge  Alien’ll  tell  you  what  the  fine  is,”  said  the 
selectman  gruffly.  “And  he  may  want  bail.” 

“Bail?”  demanded  Winthrop.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  he  will  detain  us  here?” 


The  moonlight  was  eclipsed  by  a  head  and  shoulders 


He  as  swiftly  decided  that  the  new  lamps  must  go. 
Put  he  had  read  of  guardians  of  the  public  safety  so 
regardless  of  private  safety  as  to  try  to  puncture  run¬ 
away  tires  with  pistol  bullets.  He  had  no  intention  of 
subjecting  Miss  Forbes  to  a  fusillade. 

So  he  whirled  upon  the  chief  of  police: 

“Take  your  hand  off  that  gun!”  he  growled.  “How 
dare  you  threaten  me?” 

Amazed,  the  chief  of  police  dropped  from  the  step 
and  advanced  indignantly. 

“Me?”  he  demanded.  “I  ain’t  got  a  gun.  What  you 
mean  by — 

With  sudden  intelligence,  the  chauffeur  precipitated 
himself  upon  the  scene. 

It  s  the  other  one,  he  shouted.  He  shook  an  ac¬ 
cusing  finger  at  the  selectman.  “He  pointed  it  at  the 
lady. 

To  Miss  Forbes  the  realism  of  Fred’s  acting  was  too 
convincing,  lo  learn  that  one  is  covered  with  a  loaded 
revolver  is  disconcerting.  Miss  Forbes  gave  a  startled 
squeak,  and  ducked  her  head. 

Winthrop  roared  aloud  at  the  selectman. 

“How  dare  you  frighten  the  lady!”  he  cried.  “Take 
your  hand  off  that  gun.” 

1  be  selectman  was  grieved  and  indignant. 

“What  you  talkin’  about?”  he  shouted.  “The  idea  of 
my  havin’  a  gun !  I  haven’t  got  a—” 

“All  right,  Fred!”  cried  Winthrop.  “Low  bridge” 
There  was  a  crash  of  shattered  glass  and  brass,  of 
scattered  barrel  staves,  the  smell  of  escaping  gas,  and 
the  Scarlet  Car  was  flying  drunkenly  down  the  main 
street. 

“What  are  they  doing  now,  Fred?”  called  Winthrop. 
Fred  peered  over  the  stern  of  the  flying  car. 

"The  constable’s  jumping  around  the  road,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  "and  the  long  one’s  leaning  against  a  tree  No 
he  s  climbing  the  tree.  I  can’t  make  out  what  he’s 
doing. 

"I  know  !”  cried  Miss  Forbes;  her  voice  vibrated  with 
excitement.  Defiance  of  the  law'  had  thrilled  her  with 
unsuspected  satisfaction  ;  her  eyes  were  dancing.  "There 
was  a  telephone  fastened  to  the  tree,  a  hand  telephone, 
fl  hey  are  sending  word  to  some  one.  *1  hev’re  trviiuz 
to  head  us  off.” 

Winthrop  brought  the  car  to  a  quick  halt. 

"We’re  in  a  police  trap!”  he  said. 

Fred  leaned  forward  and  whispered  to  his  employer. 
His  voice  also  vibrated  with  the  joy  of  the  chase 
“This’ll  be  our  third  arrest,”  he  said  “That 
means — ” 

You  don  t  have  to  tell  me  what  it  means,”  snapped 
\\  inthrop.  “Tell  me  how  we  can  get  out  of  here” 

“We  can’t  get  out  of  here,  sir,  unless  we  go  back. 
Going  south,  the  bridge  is  the  only  way  out.” 

I  he  bridge !  Winthrop  struck  the  wheel  savagely 


with  his  knuckles.  “I  forgot  their  confounded  bridge!” 

khnH”nhed  t0,^Ilss,  I,orbes.  “Fairport  is  a  sort  of 
island,  he  explained. 

“But  after  we’re  across  the  bridge,”  urged  the  chauf- 
reur,  we  needn  t  keep  to  the  post  road  no  more.  We 
can  turn  into  Stone  Ridge,  and  strike  south  to  White 
blains.  1  hen — 

"We  haven’t  crossed  the  bridge  yet,”  growled  Win¬ 
throp.  His  voice  had  none  of  the  joy  of  the  others- 
he  was  greatly  perturbed.  “Look  back,”  he  commanded, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  those  boys.” 

He  was  now  quite  willing  to  share  responsibility.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  Yale  men,  and,  unattended, 
the  Scarlet  Car  crept  warily  forward.  Ahead  of  it 
across  the  little  reed-grown  inlet,  stretched  their  road 

moonlight  *  °ng  WOoden  brid&e>  lying  white  in  the 

I  don  t  see  a  soul,”  whispered  Miss  Forbes. 

Anybody  at  that  draw  ?”  asked  Winthrop.  Uncon- 
SC1*^Sl^  hlS  V°1Ce  also  had  sunk  t0  a  whisper 

No,  returned  Fred.  “I  think  the  man  that  tends 
“wn™  g°es  bon?e  at  night;  there  is  no  light  there.” 
u  ,  e  ’  then,  said  Winthrop,  with  an  anxious  sigh, 
we  ve  got  to  make  a  dash  for  it.” 

.u1ue-JCar  sf10t  forward,  and,  as  it  leaped  lightly  upon 
the  bridge,  there  was  a  rapid  rumble  of  creaking  boards 
Between  it  and  the  highway  to  New  York  lay  only 
two  hundred  yards  of  track,  straight  and  empty. 

In  his  excitement,  the  chauffeur  rose  from  the  rear 
sent. 

"They’ll  never  catch  us  now,”  he  muttered.  “Thev’lL 
never  catch  us !” 

But  even  as  he  spoke  there  grated  harshly  the  creak 
°  u  r^sty  chalns,  the  rattle  of  a  brake  on  a  cogged 
wheel.  The  black  figure  of  a  man  with  waving  arms 
la” _5?ut  uPon  the  draw,  and  the  draw  gaped  slowly  open. 

Vv  hen  the  car  halted  there  was  between  it  and  the 
broken  edge  of  the  bridge  twenty  feet  of  running  water. 

At  the  same  moment  from  behind  it  came  a  patter 
of  feet  and  Winthrop  turned  to  see  some  dozen  young 
men  ot  1- airport  racing  toward  them.  They  surrounded 
him  with  noisy,  raucous,  belligerent  cries.  They  were 
as  they  proudly  informed  him,  members  of  the  Fairport 
A  olunteer  Fire  Department.”  That  they  might  pur¬ 
chase  ne\y  uniforms,  they  had  arranged  a  trap  for 
the  automobiles  returning  in  illegal  haste  from  New 
Haven.  In  fines  they  had  collected  $300,  and  it  was 
evident  that  already  some  of  that  money  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  very  bad  whisky.  As  many  as  could  do  so 
crowded  into  the  car,  others  hung  to  the  running 
boards  and  step,  others  ran  beside  it.  They  rejoiced 
oyer  Winthrop’s  unsuccessful  flight  and  capture  with 
violent  and  humiliating  laughter. 

For  the  day,  Judge  Allen  had  made  a  temporary  court 
in  the  clubroom  of  the  fire  department,  which  was  over 
the  engine  house;  and  the  proceedings  were  brief  and 
decisive.  The  selectman  told  how  Winthrop,  after 
first  breaking  the  speed  law,  had  broken  arrest,  and 
Judge  Allen,  refusing  to  fine  him  and  let  him  go,’  held 
him  and  his  companions  for  a  hearing  the  following 
morning.  He  fLxed  the  amount  of  bail  at  $500  each; 
failing  to  pay  this,  they  would  for  the  night  be  locked 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  engine  house,  which,  it 
developed,  contained  on  the  ground  floor  the  home  of 
the  fire  engine,  on  the  second  floor  the  clubroom,  on 
alternate  nights,  of  the  firemen,  the  local  G.  A.  R„  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in  its  cellar  the  town  jail. 

Winthrop  and  the  chauffeur  the  learned  judge  con¬ 
demned  to  the  cells  in  the  basement.  As  a  concession, 
he  granted  Miss  Forbes  the  freedom  of  the  entire  club¬ 
room  to  herself. 

The  objections  raised  by  Winthrop  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment  were  of  a  nature  so  violent,  so  vigorous,  at  one 
moment  so  specious  and  conciliatory,  and  the  next  so 
abusive,  that  his  listeners  were  moved  by  awe,  but  not 
to  pity. 

In  his  indignation,  Judge  Allen  rose  to  reply,  and  as, 
the  better  to  hear  him,  the  crowd  pushed  forward,  Fred 
gave  way  before  it,  until  he  was  left  standing  in  sullen 
gloom  upon  its  outer  edge.  In  imitation  of  the  real 
firemen  of  the  great  cities,  the  vamps  of  Fairport  had 
cut  a  circular  hole  in  the  floor  of  their  clubroom,  and 
from  the  engine  room  below  had  reared  a  sliding  pole 
of  shining  brass.  When  leaving  their  clubroom,  it  was 
always  their  pleasure  to  scorn  the  stairs  and,  like  real 
firemen,  slide  down  this  pole.  It  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Fred,  and  since  his  entrance  he  had  been 
gravitating  toward  it. 

As  the  voice  of  the  judge  rose  in  violent  objurgation, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  the  chauffeur  crooked 
his  leg  tightly  about  the  brass  pole,  embraced  it  with 
both  arms,  and,  like  a  devil  in  the  pantomime,  sank 
softly  and  swiftly  through  the  floor. 

The  irate  judge  was  shaking  his  finger  in  Winthrop’s 
face. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  teach  me  no  law,”  he  shouted;  “I 
know  what  I  can  do.  Ef  my  darter  went  gallivantin’ 
around  at  night  in  one  of  them  automobiles,  it  would 
serve  her  right  to  get  locked  up.  Maybe  this  young 
woman  will  learn  to  stay  at  home  nights  with  her 
folks.  She  ain’t  goin’  to  take  no  harm  here.  The  con¬ 
stable  sits  up  all  night  downstairs  in  the  fire  engine 
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room,  and  that  sofa’s  as  good  a  place  to  sleep  as  the 
hotel.  If  you  want  me  to  let  her  go  to  the  hotel,  why 
don’t  you  send  to  your  folks  and  bail  her  out?” 

“You  know  damn  well  why  I  don’t,”  returned  the 
now  reckless  Winthrop.  “I  don’t  intend  to  give  the  news¬ 
papers  and  you  and  these  other  idiots  the  chance  to  an¬ 
noy  her  further.  This  young  lady’s  brother  has  been  with 
her  all  day;  he  left  her  only  by  accident,  and  by  forcing 
her  to  remain  here  alone  you  are  acting  outrageously. 
If  you  knew  anything  of  decency,  or  law,  you’d—” 

“I  know  this  much!”  roared  the  justice  triumphantly, 
pointing  his  spectacle-case  at  Miss  Forbes.  “I  know  her 
name  ain’t  Lizzie  Borden,  and  yours  ain’t  Charley  Ross. 

Winthrop  crossed  to 
where  Miss  Forbes  stood 
in  a  corner.  She  still  wore 
her  veil,  but  through  it, 
though  her  face  was  pale, 
she  smiled  at  him. 

His  own  distress  was  un¬ 
disguised. 

"I  can  never  forgive  my¬ 
self,”  he  said. 

“Nonsense!”  replied  Miss 
Forbes  briskly.  “You  were 
perfectly  right.  If  we  had 
sent  for  any  one,  it  would 
have  had  to  come  out. 

Now,  we’ll  pay  the  fine  in 
the  morning  and  get  home, 
and  no  one  will  know  any¬ 
thing  of  it  excepting  the 
family  and  Mr.  Peabody, 
and  they’ll  understand.  But 
if  I  ever  lay  hands  on  my 
brother  Sam  !” — she  clasped 
her  fingers  together  help¬ 
lessly.  “To  think  of  his 
leaving  you  to  spend  the 
night  in  a  cell !” 

Winthrop  interrupted 
her. 

“I  will  get  one  of  these 
men  to  send  his  wife  or 
sister  over  to  stay  with 
you,”  he  said. 

But  Miss  Forbes  pro¬ 
tested  that  she  did  not  want 
a  companion.  The  constable 
would  protect  her,  she  said, 
and  she  would  sit  up  all 
night  and  read.  She  nodded 
at  the  periodicals  on  the 
club  table,  and  smiled. 

“This  is  the  only  chance 
I  may  ever  have,”  she 
added,  “to  read  the  ‘Police 
Gazette’ !” 

“You  ready  there?”  called 
the  constable. 

“Good-night,”  said  Win¬ 
throp. 

Under  the  eyes  of  the 
grinning  yokels,  they  shook 
hands. 

“Good-night,”  said  the  girl. 

“Where’s  your  young 
man?”  demanded  the  chief 
of  police. 

“What  young  man?”  in¬ 
quired  Winthrop. 

“The  young  fellow  that 
was  with  you  when  we  held 
you  up  that  first  time.” 

The  constable,  or  the 
chief  of  police  as  he  called 
himself,  on  the  principle 
that  if  there  were  only  one 
policeman  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  chief,  glanced 
hastily  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd. 

“Any  of  you  holding  that 
shoffer?”  he  called. 

No  one  was  holding  the 
chauffeur. 

The  chauffeur  had  van¬ 
ished. 

The  cell  to  which  the 
constable  led  Winthrop  was 
in  a  corner  of  the  cellar 
in  which  formerly  coal 
had  been  stored.  This 
corner  was  now  fenced  off 
with  boards,  and  a  wooden 
door  with  chain  and  pad¬ 
lock. 

High  in  the  wall,  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  was 
the  opening,  or  window,  through  which  the  coal  had 
been  dumped.  This  window  now  was  barricaded  with 
iron  bars.  Winthrop  tested  the  door  by  shaking  it,  and 
landed  a  heavy  kick  on  one  of  the  hinges.  It  gave 
slightly,  and  emitted  a  feeble  groan. 

"What  you  tryin’  to  do?”  demanded  the  constable. 
“That’s  town  property.” 

In  the  light  of  the  constable’s  lantern,  Winthrop  sur¬ 
veyed  his  cell  with  extreme  dissatisfaction. 

“1  call  this  a  cheap  cell,”  he  said. 

“It’s  good  enough  for  a  cheap  sport,”  returned  the 
constable.  It  was  so  overwhelming  a  retort  that  after 
the  constable  had  turned  the  key  in  the  padlock,  and 
taken  himself  and  his  lantern  to  the  floor  above,  Win¬ 
throp  could  hear  him  repeating  it  to  the  volunteer  fire¬ 
men.  They  received  it  with  delighted  howls. 

For  an  hour,  on  the  three  empty  boxes  that  formed 
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his  bed,  Winthrop  sat,  with  his  chin  on  his  fists,  plan¬ 
ning  the  nalneless  atrocities  he  would  inflict  upon  the 
village  of  Fairport.  Compared  to  his  tortures,  those  of 
Neuremberg  were  merely  reprimands.  Also  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  particular  punishment  he  would  mete  out  to 
Sam  Forbes  for  his  desertion  of  his  sister,  and  to 
Fred.  He  could  not  understand  Fred.  It  was  not  like 
the  chauffeur  to  think  only  of  himself.  Nevertheless, 
for  abandoning  Miss  Forbes  in  the  hour  of  need,  Fred 
must  be  discharged.  He  had,  with  some  regret,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  this  discipline,  when  from  directly  over 
his  head  the  voice  of  Fred  hailed  him  cautiously. 

“Mr.  Winthrop,”  the  voice  called,  “are  you  there?” 


To  W’inthrop  the  question  seemed  superfluous.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  and  peered  up  into  the  darkness. 

“Where  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

“At  the  window,”  came  the  answer.  “We’re  in  the 
back  yard.  Mr.  Sam  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

On  Miss  Forbes’s  account,  Winthrop  gave  a  gasp  of 
relief.  On  his  own,  one  of  savage  satisfaction. 

“And  I  want  to  speak  to  him,”  he  whispered. 

The  moonlight,  which  had  been  faintly  shining 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  coal  chute,  was  eclipsed 
by  a  head  and  shoulders.  The  comfortable  voice  of 
Sam  Forbes  greeted  him  in  a  playful  whisper. 

“Hullo,  Billy!  You  down  there?” 

“Where  the  devil  did  you  think  T  was?”  Winthrop 
answered  at  white  heat.  “Let  me  tell  you  if  I  was 
not  down  here  I’d  be  punching  your  head.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Billy,”  Sam  answered  soothingly. 


“But  I’ll  save  you  just  the  same.  It  shall  never  be 
said  of  Sam  Forbes  that  he  deserted  a  comrade — ” 

“Stop  that !  Do  you  know,”  Winthrop  demanded 
fiercely,  “that  your  sister  is  a  prisoner  upstairs?” 

“I  do,”  replied  the  unfeeling  brother,  “but  she  won’t 
be  long.  All  the  low-comedy  characters  are  out  now 
arranging  a  rescue.” 

“Who  are?  Todd  and  those  boys?”  demanded  Win¬ 
throp.  “They  mustn’t  think  of  it !  They’ll  only  make 
it  worse.  It  is  impossible  to  get  your  sister  out  of  here 
while  those  drunken  firemen  are  in  the  building.  You 
must  wait  till  they’ve  gone  home.  Do  you  hear  me?” 
“Pardon  me !”  returned  Sam  stiffly,  “but  this  is  my 

relief  expedition.  I  have 
sent  two  of  the  boys  to 
hold  the  bridge,  like  Hora- 
tius,  and  two  to  guard  the 
motors,  and  the  others 
are  going  to  entice  the  fire¬ 
men  away  from  the  engine 
house.” 

“Entice  them  ?  How  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Winthrop.  “They’re 
drinking,  and  they  won’t 
leave  here  till  morning.” 

Outside  the  engine  house, 
suspended  from  a  heavy 
cross-bar,  was  a  steel  rail 
borrowed  from  a  railroad 
track,  and  bent  into  a  hoop. 
When  hit  with  a  sledge¬ 
hammer  it  proclaimed  to 
Fairport  that  the  “consum¬ 
ing  element”  was  at  large. 

At  the  moment  Winthrop 
asked  his  question,  there 
was  a  wild  yell,  and  a  heavy 
blow,  and  over  the  village 
of  Fairport  and  over  the  bay 
and  marshes,  and  far  out 
across  the  Sound,  the  great 
steel  bar  sent  forth  a  shud¬ 
dering  boom  of  warning. 

From  the  room  above 
came  a  wild  tumult  of 
joyous  yells. 

“Fire !”  shrieked  the 
vamps,  “fire !” 

The  two  men  crouching 
by  the  cellar  window  heard 
the  rush  of  feet,  the  engine 
banging  and  bumping  across 
the  sidewalk,  its  brass  bell 
clanking  crazily,  the  happy 
vamps  shouting  hoarse,  in¬ 
coherent  orders. 

Through  the  window  Sam 
lowered  a  bag  of  tools  he 
had  taken  from  Winthrop’s 
car. 

“Can  you  get  the  lock 
open  with  any  of  these?” 
he  asked. 

“I  can  kick  it  open !” 
yelled  Winthrop  joyfully. 
“Get  to  your  sister,  quick !”. 

He  threw  his  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  the 
staples  flying  before  him 
sent  him  sprawling  in  the 
coal-dust.  When  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  Bea¬ 
trice  Forbes  was  descending 
from  the  clubroom,  and  in 
front  of  the  door  the  two 
cars,  with  their  lamps  unlit 
and  numbers  hidden,  were 
panting  to  be  free. 

And  in  the  North,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  sky,  rose  a  roar¬ 
ing  column  of  flame,  shame¬ 
less  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
dragging  into  naked  day  the 
sleeping  village,  the  shingled 
houses,  the  clock-face  in  the 
church  steeple. 

“What  the  devil  have  you 
done?”  gasped  Winthrop. 

Sam  waited  before  he  an¬ 
swered  until  the  cars  were 
rattling  to  safety  across  the 
bridge. 

“We  have  been  protecting 
the  face  of  nature,”  he 
shouted.  “The  only  way  to 
get  that  gang  out  of  the 
engine  house  was  to  set 
fire  to  something.  Tommy 
wanted  to  burn  up  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  because  he 
doesn’t  like  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and  Fred 
was  for  setting  fire  to  Judge  Allen’s  house,  because  he 
was  rude  to  Beatrice.  But  we  finally  formed  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  Society,  organized  to  burn  all  adver¬ 
tising  signs.  You  know  those  that  stood  in  the  marshes, 
and  hid  the  view  from  the  trains,  so  that  you  could  not 
see  the  Sound;  we  chopped  them  down  and  put  them 
in  a  pile,  and  poured  gasolene  on  them,  and  that  fire 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  pickles,  fly-screens,  and  pills.” 

It  was  midnight  when  the  cars  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  house  of  Forbes.  Anxiously  waiting  in  the 
library  were  Mrs.  Forbes  and  Ernest  Peabody. 

“At  last !”  cried  Mrs.  Forbes,  smiling  her  relief ;  “we 
thought  maybe  Sam  and  you  had  decided  to  spend  the 
night  in  New  Haven.” 

'“No.”  said  Miss  Forbes,  “there  was  some  talk  about 
spending  the  night  at  Fairport,  but  we  pushed  right  on.” 


I.  — “ALL  THE  WORLD  LOVES  A  LOVER” 

This — with  abject  apologies  tp  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish — represents  Mr.  Sewell  Collins’s  idea  of  what 
Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish’s  idea  of  “AH  the  World  Loves  a  Lover”  would  be.  Mr.  Collins  has 
applied  his  unsurpassed  powers  of  intuition  to  the  unthought  thoughts  of  a  number  of  other  well- 
known  artists  and  illustrators — Mr.  Remington,  Mr.  Henry  Hutt,  Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 
and  others — and  the  conceptions  which  these  gentlemen  would  have  of  ‘‘AH  the  World  Loves  a 
Lover,”  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Collins,  will  be  presented  in  forthcoming  numbers  of  Collier’S 
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KODAK 


Development  is  at  your  convenience,  when  you  use  the 


KODAK  TANK 

It  s  all  by  daylight,  as  simple  as  pressing  the  button”  and  the  experts 
say  that  it  gives  better  results  than  the  dark-room  method. 

KODAK  Tank  Developer,  $2.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


The  1907  Kodak  Catalogue  gives  full  details  about 
the  new  Kodaks  and  the  Daylight  Method  of 
Development.  Free  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Koda%  City. 
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SETTLE  CHLE 


TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE 

BATTLE  CREEK, MICH. 


corn 


^orn  Makes  was 

produced  it  we  knew  that  it  would  have  ^lOOkTo^tm!^^ 

ould  not  prevent  these,  because  we  could  ^ ^ 

1.  So  we  set  about  to  produce  a  flavor 

hat  it  could  not  be  imitated.  It  has  taken  several  years  of  hard 
:  did  it,  and  it  was  worth  while. 

5  flavor  that  made  Sanitas  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  the  greatest  cereal 
s  this  great  success  that  encouraged  the  ever-waiting  imitator. 

these  imitators  have  used  every  conceivable  method  to  deceive  the 
have  copied  the  name.  They  have  made  so-called  "Corn  Flakes." 
produce  the  flavor.  This  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  Sanitas.  It 
r  Can  the  word  SANITAS  be  used  by  any  other  corn  flake.  So, 
the  real  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  call  for  and 


INSIST  on  GETTING 


TOASTED  CORN  FLAKES 

and  look  for  the  signature  of  on  the  package. 

At  all  grocers  10c. — West  of  Rockies  15c. 

BATTLE  CREEK  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Style  403.  Latest  Model 


m  size,  rare  musical  qualities  and  tasteful  case 
design  make  it  ideal  for  home  use 

We  can  furnish  you  with  an 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANO 

even  tho’  you  live  in  the  most 
remote  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States,  with  as  little  in¬ 
convenience  as  if  your  home  was 
in  Boston  or  New  York.  We 
are  one  of  the  largest  makers 
of  artistic  pianos  in  the  world. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  attractive 
proposition  to  buyers.  Where  no 
dealer  sells  our  pianos,  we  will  quote 
prices  and  explain  our  plan  of  Easy 
Payments.  A  postal  card  may  save 
you  $100.  Write  us  if  interested. 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co. 

137  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BURNS  Adjustable  Telephone  Holder  &  Extensible  Bracket 

Send  us  $3.75  to  cover  cost  of  Bracket 
and  transportation  charges,  and  we  will 
send  you  one  of  these  brackets.  If  for 
any  reason  you  do  not  like  it,  you  may 
return  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  We  will  send  you  upou 
request,  '  *  ' * 

tin  No. 

133M.  It 
tells  also  of 
.  ur  com¬ 
plete  Tele¬ 
phone  Fx 
chan¬ 
ges. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

Stereopticons  you  can  Make 
B1G  MONEY 
Entertaining 
the  Public 

Nothing  affords 
better  opportuni- 
l  ties  f«-r  men  witn 
We  start  you,  furnishing  complete  small  capital. 

THP  pipin'1 ilT«8T  1 “/wAV1  a  su,Tr'»i"g'y  low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  In  Churches,  Public  Schools 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
bupply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free 
Chicago  Projecting  <  o.,  223  Dearborn  St.,  Dept  156,  Chicago 


For^Society  or  Lodge— College  or  School 

Wade  to  order  in  any  style  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Read  our  money  saving  offer. 
Either  of  the  two  styles  here  ill us- 

. - -trated,  enameled  in  ~ 

—  one  or  two  colors  an 

- ing  any  letters  or  numerals, 

but  not  more  than  shown  in  il lust. 

Silver  Plate  $  I  do/,.  Sample  10c 
Ster.Silv.$2.50  doz.  Sample  25c 
HIKE  our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog — shows  new  styles  in  gold  and  silver. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Celluloid  Buttons 
and  Ribbon  Badges  at  right  prices.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  free. 

— RASTIAN  BROS.  CO.,  21  Y  South  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


(LENT  Launches  and  Fittings 


iecreation  Launches.  All  the  name  implies.  Highest  quality, 
popper  Riveted.  Luxurious  Equipment.  Elegantly  furnished. 


)ur  stock  models  are  Graceful, 
Ipeedy  and  Seaworthy.  Spe- 
ialg  include  new  designs  of 
emonstr.ited  worth. 

Western  Engines  are  simple, 
elightfully  reliable.  Free 
'atalog.  Western  Liiunch  & 
Engine  Works  (Inc.),  326 

farlmr  St.,  .Michigan  City, 
nd..  C.  S.  A. 


18  ft.  Torpedo  Stern  Launch  as 
pictured.  Finest  small  launch 
ever  built.  Special  price  for 
early  orders  $375.00. 


BE  TIME  WISE 

Keep  things  moving.  Stamp  time,  date, 
etc.,  indisputably  on  orders,  telegiams, 
letters,  cost,  time  and  delivery  tickets, 
etc.,  with  the 

Automatic  Time  Stamp 

Durable.  No  rubber  or  soft  stuff. 
Accurate,  reliable.  Send  for  circular. 

Automatic  Time  Stamp  Co. 

164  Congress  St.,  Boston.  Estab.  1880. 


ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIF.r’s 


WORLD  IS  DOING 


PRESIDENT  AND  PREMIER  IN  FRANCE 

Fallieres  enjoys  himself  in  ornamental  leisure  while  Prime  Minister  Clemen- 
ceau,  with  religion  and  labor  both  on  his  hands,  fights  a  sea  of  troubles 


A 


CORRESPONDENT  who  has  observed  the  turmoil  in  France  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  nothing  is  heard  of  a  Big  Stick  at  the  Elysee. 
He  writes: 

“Editor  Collier’s-Docs  not  France  possess  a  ‘strenuous’  President?  To  an 
American  it  seems  quite  strange  that  during  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  in 
France,  the  name,  ideas,  and  action  of  the  President  are  so  seldom  mentioned. 
Why  not  tell  the  people  what  the  French  President  is  doing?” 

France  does  not  possess  a  very  strenuous  President,  but  even  if  she  did 
he  would  not  have  a  chance  to  display  his  strenuosity  in  the  Presidential 
office.  The  nominal  head  of  the  French  Republic  occupies  the  position  of 
an  English  King.  The  actual  business  of  government  is  carried  on  by  Min¬ 
isters  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  France  is 
Georges  Clemenceau.  He  does  the  work  while  President  Fallieres  sits  back 
and  looks  beautiful. 

With  the  Church  war  and  the  delicate  foreign  relations  of  France  M 
Clemenceau’s  hands  seemed  to  be  about  as  full  as  they  could  hold  when 
on  the  evening  of  March  8  the  electricians  of  Paris  struck  and  the  city 
was  suddenly  swathed  in  darkness.  The  City  Council  had  refused  to  munic¬ 
ipalize  the  electric  plants  and  had  granted  a  new  concession  for  twenty-two 
years  to  a  company  which  declined  to  give  its  employees  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  public  employ.  After  two  nights  of  general  in¬ 
convenience,  during  which  most  of  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  newspaper 
presses  stood  still  and  the  cafes  and  restaurants  were  lighted  with  Chinese 
lanterns  or  candles  stuck  in  bottles,  the  company  agreed  to  grant  most  of 
the  demands  of  the  strikers.  The  Government  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
this  strike,  which  would  have  required  active  intervention  if  it  had  con¬ 
tinued.  Now  that  the  electricians  have  learned  the  power  of  a  few  men  to 
paralyze  the  activities  of  a  metropolis,  it  is  feared  that  graver  troubles  may 
come  in  the  future.  M.  Jaures,  the  Socialist  leader,  censured  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  threatening  to  use  military  engineers 
to  run  the  electric  plants,  and  asked  by  what  right  the  authorities  inter¬ 
vened  in  a  war  between  capital  and  labor.  “By  the  right  of  society  to  ex¬ 
istence,  responded  the  Premier.  The  Chamber  voted  M.  [aures  down  bv 
418  to  90.  y 


PROTECTING  THE  FORESTS 

The  policy  that  is  driving  predatory 
interests  in  the  West  to  desperation 
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WHEN  the  President  added  to  the  system  of  national  forest  reserves 
over  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  in  half  a  dozen  Western  States  just 
before  signing  the  bill  that  forbade  him  to  do  it,  he  knew  that  he 
was  inviting  a  combination  of  desperate  ind  powerful  enemies  to  do  its  worst 
to  ruin  his  Administration  and  its  policies.  Fortunately,  the  public  will  have 
nine  months  to  become  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case  before  the 
general  assault  begins  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

The  latest  withdrawals  cover  in  all  15,509,820  acres,  or  24,232  square 
imles— just  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  They  bring  the 
total  extent  of  our  national  forests  in  the  West  up  to  222,000  square  miles 
or  more  than  the  entire  area  of  the  German  Empire  and  Belgium  combined' 
Ten  new  reserves  have  been  created  by  the  President’s  order  of  March  2 
and  additions  have  been  made  to  twenty-two  others.  The  Western  Senators 
who  oppose  the  forest  policy  have  tried  to  spread  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
scheme  of  Eastern  faddists  imposed  upon  the  reluctant  people  of  the  West 
How  little  foundation  there  is  for  that  idea  may  be  seen  from  the  historv  of 
some  of  the  new  reservations.  y 

The  Las  Animas  National  Forest,  comprising  122,960  acres  about  the 
eadwaters  of  the  Las  Animas  River,  in  Colorado,  originated  in  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Trinidad,  in  that  State 
Trinidad  draws  its  water  supply  from  the  river,  which  could  also  irrigate 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  vicinity  if  its  flow  could  be  depended 
upon.  But  since  the  lumbermen  have  been  stripping  the  trees  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  ground  has  been  bared  by  reckless  grazing  the  regular 
flow  has  diminished,  while  a  flood  two  years  ago  did  enormous  damage. 
Seeing  where  the  trouble  lay,  the  townspeople  petitioned  for  the  creation  of 
a  forest  reserve,  and  the  President  has  carried  out  their  wishes 

The  Yellowstone  National  Forest  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  has 
been  enlarged  by  348,000  acres  of  mountain  lands  worthless  for  farm ino- 
but  invaluable  for  the  protection  of  water  supply  and  timber.  The  reserva¬ 
tion  is  favored  by  the  irrigation  and  stock  interests  in  the  vicinity. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  new  reserves  is  the  addition  of  2,27 V  000  acres 
to  the  Washington  National  Forest  covering  the  main  range  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Washington.  This  is  not  only  rich  in  valuable  timber,  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  at  once  under  proper  restrictions,  but  it  protects  the 
irrigation  projects  of  a  number  of  fertile  valleys.  Less  than  two  per  cent  of 
this  reserve  is  suitable  for  settlement,  and  that  can  be  settled  preciselv  as  if 
no  reservation  had  been  made.  The  farmer  can  take  up  his  homestead  claim 
in  a  national  forest  as  well  as  outside,  the  miner  can  prospect  and  locate  his 
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What’s  the  Use 

of  doing  twice  the  work  and  drawing  only  a  third 
of  the  salary  of  the  man  above  you,  when  you 
can  prepare  to  fill  his  position— or  one  just  as 
good— by  devoting  a  small  part  of  your  spare 
time  to  study?  Our  course  in 

SYSTEMATIZING 

will  teach  you  business  organization  and  fit  you 
tor  an  executive  position.  You  can  study  at 
your  own  home  in  spare  time  and  earn  while 
5kOL?  ,  learn.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “Convincing 
Evidence  it  explains  our  plan  for  helping  you. 

International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

55  FORT  ST.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD 


Concrete 
Blocks 

Make  them 
yourself. 
Save  half  the 
cost.  We 
1  furnish  in¬ 
structions  and  equipment  at  small  cost. 


PETTYJOHN  MACHINE 


the  standard,  simple,  cheap,  thoroughly  practical.  Sand,  water 
Portland  cement,  only  materials  required.  Buildings,  handsome’ 
comfortable,  durable.  Worth  careful  investigation.  Write  us  now 

Tin:  PI  T TVJOHN  ro,  640  Sixth  St..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


iey  has  a  distinct  value  aside  from 
,c  purchasing  power.  It  has  in¬ 
fluence.  Stai  t  saving  aud  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  cotnmer 
rial  world.  We  will  pay  you 
6%  interest  compounded  semi  an¬ 
nually  ou  your  savings.  Youi 
savings  earn  for  you.  Our  14 
e. 1  re  of  success  is  your  guarantee. 
Equitable  Ranking  &  Loan  Co. 

I  neon,  (in.  Write  for  booklet  B  today 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

We  furnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 
SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 

RIG  MONFY  in  making  blocks  for  the 
D1U  MU1HLI  trade.  Write  for  booklet. 

The  REED  MFC.  CO..  Box  106,  Springfield,  0. 

WHAT  SCHOOL? 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning 
all  schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge 
°r'  sc,loo,-)  American  School  &  College  Aeencv’ 
3ol-41  Park  Row.  N.  Y,  or.  351.  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

IN  ANSWKR1NG  THKSK  ADVKRTISEMRNTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


AMERICAN  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  103,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


A  substantial,  ornamental  house  lamp,  solid¬ 
ly  made  of  brass,  finished  in  finely  burnished 
bronze,  and  burning  Acetylene  Gas,  generated 
within  itself.  Without  wick,  chimney  or  man¬ 
tle,  without  heat,  odor  or  smoke,  turning  on  and 
off  like  city  gas,  but  giving  more  than  twice  as 
much  light,  and  a  soft,  white  light  that  never 
tires  the  eyes. 

Costs  no  more  than  other  good  lamps  and 
burns  at  less  expense. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  description  of  this  newest 
and  best  house  light.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  6. 

Acetylene  Lamp  Co. ,  50  University  PI. ,  New  York 

86  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal,  Can. 


pumping — save  your  strength  and  health 
by  oiling  your  sewing  machine  with  “3  in 
One.”  It  lubricates  and  cleans  out  all  action 
points  and  bearings.  Makes  old  machines 
run  like  new  and  new  ones  like  greased 
treadle  labor  by 


lightning.  Reduces 
half.  Why  use 
sewing  machine 

”3  in  One  ”  is 
Doesn't  gum  or 
fabrics.  Generous 
of  cost,  by  G.  W.  COLE  COMPANY, 
152  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on 

receipt  of  the  name  of  your  dealer  who 
doesn’t  handle  “3  in  One.” 


g  ummy,  greasy 
Loti  longer,  when 
;  better  and  cheaper? 
[soil  hands  or 
sample  sent  free 


I  A  COMIC  POST  CARDS  IOc 

*  “  Funniest  cards  ever  printed;  beautlfullycolored.no  two  alike 
and  every  one  a  corker.  16  cards,  10c  ;  48  cards,  05c.  Big  novelty  cata* 
log  free.  DRAKE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  62,  629  Van  Rtiren  St.,  Chlenen 


GREENBACKS  $100  IN  STAGE  MONEY  FOR  10c. 

Geta  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks  (not  counterfeits)  map  them  around 
our  own  roll  and  show  your  friends  what  a  wad  you  carry.  Big  bunch  of 
100  forlOc :  $300  for25e.  S  Dmkp,  Dept.22fi.  539 Van  Rnren  St..Chlcair« 


MASPERO’S 

Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  purest  olive  oil 
imported  into  this  country  and  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  first  dripping  before  pressing  from  the 
finest  selected  sound  ripe  olives.  For  forty  years 
C.  Maspero  has  been  a  recognized  food  expert 
and  his  name  has  stood  for  absolute  purity  and 
unexcelled  quality  in  food  products. 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

is  uature’s  food  and  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 
Maspero’s  Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  made 
in  Lucca,  from  olives  growu  in  Lucca,  the  finest 
flavored  olives  in  the  world,  and  has  that  rich, 
delicate  nutty  flavor  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
in  oils  made  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  made 
and  packed  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic 
conditions,  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  Pure 
Food  Laws  ami  is  tested  at  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Italian  Government. 
CANS— 1  gal.  $3,^  gal.  $1.60,Xg»>- 85c.,  pt.  50c. 
BOTTLES — Case  of  1  doz.  $7,  case  of  ‘2  doz.  bot- 
lles  $7.50,  case  of  2  doz.  %  bottles  $5.  Per  bottle 
65c.,  35c.  and  25c.  Delivered  free  New  York  City. 


SAMPLE  FREE.  If  your  provisioner 
does  not  have  it,  send  his  name  and  address 
and  I  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  free. 


C.  MASPERO,  IMPORTER 
Dept.  C,  333  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

( Pure  Food  Specialist  and  Gov.  Expert,  t 


The  Ideal 
Knee  Drawer 
Garter 

Your  Initial 
on  the 
Support 


THE  IMPROVED 

“LINCOLN” 

LEATHER  GARTER 

Made  with  the  “Lincoln”  ad¬ 
justable  glove  snap  fastening 
(patented)  used  to  attach  and  detach. 

No  buckles,  no  holes  in  the  leath¬ 
er,  just  a  press  of  the  thumb  and 
the  snap  fastening  locks,  and,  best  of 
all,  sta\ s  locked.  The  “Lincoln’s” 
the  only  garter  made  with  the 
“Lincoln”  adjustable  glove 
snap  fastener  (patented),  which 
is  controlled  exclusively  by  us. 

It  is  the  garter  you  wore  last  summer,  only  it’s  been  irn 
proved  bv  doing  away  with  the  undesirable  buckle  feature. 

Made  in  rights  and  lefts  in  three  sizes.  Size  in,  adjust¬ 
able  10  inches  to  13  inches.  Size  12,  adjustable  12  inches  to  15 
inches.  Size  14,  adjustable  14  inches  to  17  inches.  Special  sizes 
made  on  request. 

LOCKHART-MACBEAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Lincoln  Lisle  50c.  Suspenders 

1215  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Measure  just  be¬ 
low  the  knee  to 
find  the  correct  size 
garter  wanted. 
At  your  dealer’s 
or  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  60c. 
Insist  on  getting  “Lin- 
coln”  Garters— 
they’re  the  best. 


THE  REAL  COST  OF  YOUR  ROOF 

will  depend  on  the  costs  for  repairs. 

With  New  Century  Metal  Shingles  the  costs  for  repairs 
are  reduced  to  a  MINIMUM. 

Perfect  ventilation  underneath  keeps  them  cool  and 
drjG  This  prevents  corrosion. 

NEW  CENTURY  METAL  SHINGLES 

are  fire-proof  This  saves  Insurance.  A  Patent  Lock¬ 
ing  Device  makes  them  perfectly  water-tight. 

A  roof  laid  with  New  Century  Metal  Shingles  is  most 
artistic.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  25 
and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  effects  produced  by 
the  use  of  this  modern  roofing  material. 

CHATTANOOGA  ROOFING  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New  York  Office  406  Missionary  Ave. 

438  Greenwich  St.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


Write  for  “The  Story  of  a  Book” — Free 

G-.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Debt.  D,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

GET  THE  BEST 


Heats  W  ater  HOT 
On  the  Run 

No  need  to  wait  for  a  tankful— or  to  wait  at  all. 
Just  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  burner  of  the 

Humphrey  Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

and  before  you  can  get  the  faucet  open— even 
before  the  match  goes  out— the  water  is  steam¬ 
ing  hot.  When  the  tub  or  bowl  is  filled  with 
hot  water,  or  you  have  enough,  shut  oft*  the 
water  and  you  shut  off  the  gas  too. 

The  Humphrey  Instantaneous  Heater  will 
last  a  lifetime,  can’t  get  out  of  order,  and 
is  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfactory 
source  of  hot  water  you  can  have.  To  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  know  that  every  word  we 
have  said  is  TRUE,  we  have  decided  to  send 
the  Humphrey  Heater  anywhere  on 

30  Days’  Free  Home  Test 

We’ll  send  it  to  any  houseowner  freight 
prepaid.  Use  it  30  days — prove  every 
claim  we  make  for  it,  and  if  it  doesn’t 
“make  good,”  isn’t  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  Guarantee,  send  it  back 
and  get  your  money.  There’ll  be  no 
delay — no  argument  about  it. 

For  General  Use  We  Recommend 
Humphrey  Bath  Heater  No.  6 
Price  $29.00 

But  get  our  Books  and  other 
literature  and  make  your  own 
selection.  Write  today.  Re¬ 
member,  any  Heater  you  se¬ 
lect  must  satisfy  you  after  30 
Days’ Home  Test  at  our  risk. 
HUMPHREY  CO. 

12  Crescent  Street 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


miLKFIAl  IVIMAL 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT  STANDARD  AUTHORITY 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  than 

WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

that  it  is: — The  Standard  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts?  The  Standard  of  the  Govt. 
Printing  Office  ?  The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the 
Schoolbooks?  Indorsed  by  every  State 
School  Supt.?  Universally  recommended  by 
College  Presidents  and  Educators?  The 
Standard  for  over  qq%  of  the  Newspapers? 

UP  TO  DATE  and  RELIABLE 
2380  Pages  5000  Illustrations 

Should  You  Not  Own  Such  a  Book? 


Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regular  and 
Thin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpassed  for  elegance 
and  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  1400  Illustrations 


YOUR  FORTUNE 

CAN  BE  MADE  WITH  THIS  NEW 

Yarnell  Cement  Block  Machine 

Only  a  small  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  buy 
one  of  these  large,  strong,  simple,  easy  operating 
cement  block  machines.  The  profits  the  first  few 
weeks  will  pay  for  a  complete  outfit.  It  will  last  for 
years.  With  it  any  man  can  make  cement  blocks. 

Our  proposition  is  of  equal  interest  to  estate  owners  wish¬ 
ing  to  build  at  rock  bottom  cost.  Don’t  think  of  buying  a 
Concrete  Block  Machine  without  reading  our  booklet,“An 
Ancient  Art  and  Its  Modern  Perfection.”  IT’S  FREE. 


claims  under  the  mineral  laws,  and  the  small  settler  can  get  all  the  timber 
he  needs  for  nothing.  Only  wilful  waste  and  destructive  exploitation 
are  prevented. 

Without  relaxing  his  care  for  the  forest  reserves  the  President  has  offered 
one  olive  branch  to  the  Western  enemies  of  his  policy  by  cancelling  the'  : 
withdrawals  of  about  thirty-five  million  acres  which  had  been  held  as  coal 
land,  but  which  the  experts  of  the  Geological  Survey  now  say  should  not  be 
classified  under  that  head.  About  twenty-five  million  acres  of  real  coal 
lands  are  still  reserved. 


RESTITUTION  FROM  PERKINS 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  gets  back 
the  money  taken  from  it  in  the  campaign  of  1904 


ALTHOUGH  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  is  not  to  go  to  jail  for  using  the 
funds  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  ; 
in  partizan  politics,  the  experiment  has  proved  a  costly  one  for  him.  , 
In  deciding  that  he  could  not  be  held  for  a  technical  crime,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  spoke  so  plainly  about  the  illegality  and  impropriety  | 
of  his  action  that  he  has  felt  compelled  to  refund  the  money,  with  interest.  | 
This  amounts  to  fining  himself  to  the  extent  of  $54,019.19 — a  penalty  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  act  as  a  very  serious  deterrent  to  other  custodians  of  trust 
funds,  if  there  were  no  other.  Of  course,  there  is  another,  still  more  for-  j 
midable,  since  both  the  new  State  laws  in  New  York  and  the  Federal  law 
passed  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  make  such  a  diversion  of  the  property 
of  a  corporation  a  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Perkins’s  example  may  not  be  followed  by  the  other  financiers 
responsible  for  the  depletion  of  insurance  tiust  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
political  committees,  but  it  will  ensure  an  inhospitable  reception  for  any 
campaign  collector  who  approaches  a  director  of  any  company  for  a  con¬ 
tribution  next  year.  The  campaign  of  1908  will  be  the  first  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  to  be  carried  on  without  the  influence 
of  corporation  money. 


RICH  AND  POOR  AT  COLLEGE 

The  rich  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  clothes,  tobacco,  theatres,  and  drinks 


THE  Department  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale  has  been  collecting 
statistics  which  help  to  illuminate  the  old  problem  whether  wealth  is 
an  asset  or  a  handicap  for  the  average  young  man  beginning  life.  Of 
course  everybody  can  name  individual  young  men  who  have  made  good  use 
of  wealth  and  others  who  have  used  it  ill,  but  to  answer  the  general  question 
statistics  are  needed,  and  these  have  now  been  provided. 

The  returns  show  that  students  who  get  through  on  a  total  expenditure 
of  $500  or  less  per  college  year  devote  only  six  per  cent  of  their  outlay  to  J 
clothes,  while  those  who  spend  $2,000  or  more  adorn  themselves  at  the  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  their  entire  incomes.  The  richer  students  are  found  to  spend 
eighteen  times  as  much  as  the  poorer  on  pleasure  and  eighty-two  times  as  : 
much  on  tobacco  and  intoxicants.  Of  course,  under  the  head  of  “pleasure” 
there  may  be  valuable  aids  to  culture- — Ibsen  plays,  Wagnerian  music,  art,  I 
literature,  and  many  things  that  help  to  build  a  broad,  well-balanced  life — 
but  no  such  allowances  can  be  made  for  the  tobacco  and  intoxicants.  The 
poor  student  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  has  not  had  a  fair  start  in  life 
because  a  classmate  has  been  able  to  drink  eighty-two  times  as  many  cock¬ 
tails  and  smoke  eighty-two  times  as  many  cigarettes  as  he  has.  That  “Yale! 
democracy”  is  no  fiction  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students  classified  only  nine  spend  over  $2,000  a  year. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  ABROAD 

The  packers  seem  to  have  learned  something 
at  last,  and  are  recovering  their  reputation 


CONSUL-GENERAL  WYNNE  reports  that  the  newspapers  of  Great 
Britain  are  generally  circulating  a  paragraph  from  the  “Grocers’, 
Gazette”  of  London  most  complimentary  to  the  workings  of  the  new 
American  Meat  Inspection  law.  “The  regulations  are  so  rigid,”  says  the 
“Gazette,”  “and  the  packers,  it  would  appear,  are  so  eager  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  letter  that  they  are  introducing  many  new  ideas  and  methods,! 
which  will  entirely  disarm  adverse  criticism  in  the  future.  Published  figures! 
show  that  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  meats  of  various  kinds  from  the! 
United  States  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  wonderful.” 

According  to  this  British  authority  the  American  meat  inspection  and 
pure  food  laws  are  more  severe  than  any  yet  enacted  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Apart  from  that,  it  adds,  “the  stock-yards  in  all  the  greatl 
packing  centres,  like  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  are,  we  learn,  being 
transformed  into  model  cities,  so  that  the  new  conditions  will  appeal  to  even 
the  most  fastidious  visitor  as  being  of  the  most  wholesome  and  up-to-date 
character.  Large  contracts  for  canned  beef  for  the  British  Government  are 
now  being  executed  in  Chicago,  and  an  interview  given  by  the  officer  recently 
detailed  to  be  there  on  the  spot,  watching  every  process,  was  to  the  effect, 
that  he  was  extremely  pleased  with  everything  he  had  seen.” 

Two  years  ago  the  reputation  of  the  American  meat  packers  was  destroyed 
by  their  own  fault.  They  disregarded  the  warnings  they  received,  first: 
from  the  London  “Lancet,”  then  from  Collier’s,  then  from  “The  Jungle, 
and  finally  from  the  President.  And  then  when  their  foreign  trade  was 
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IN  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE  MENTION  COLLIER’S 


Kashmir 


Distinction  ” 


Among  all  rugs  Kashmirs 
stand  out  everywhere  for 
beauty  and  wearing  strength. 

Beauty— correct  Oriental  de¬ 
signs  with  splendid  decorative 
effect,  and  true,  rich  Oriental 
blendings  of  color  for  each  de¬ 
sign. 

Wearing-strength— Kashmir  rugs 

outwear  other  rugs  at  twice  the  cost 
-not  sometimes  but  every  time, 
they  can  be  turned  over  and  used 
on  the  other  side— two  rugs  for  the 
price  of  one.  Sizes  from  27  x  54  in 
to  1 2  x  18  ft. 

$1.50  to  $27 

Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  the  United 
States.  Look  for  “Kashmir”  and  the 
Tiger  trade-mark  on  the  tag. 

„  IfKy°VLk!,t0!,00k  at  fiue  r,lss  "rite  to-day  for 
our  beaut, fully  illustrated  free  catalogue,  showing 
Kashmirs  in  actual  colors.  If  y0ur  local  dealer 
does  not  handle  them  we  will  see  that  your 
wants  are  supplied.  3 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Fries-Harley  Co. 

Makers  of  Rugs  Exclusively 

712  Bourse  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


The  ELGIN 
for  All 

The  name  ELGIN  embraces  many 
grades  of  watch  movements— all  of 
superior  time-keeping  qualities. 

The  grades  differ  in  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cost  of  construction — 
each  grade  being  the  best  watch 
value  tor  the  money. 

The  man  who  wants  an  accurate 
watch,  at  a  popular  price,  should 
fey  G-  M.  WHEELER  Grade 
ELGIN— 

“The  Watch  that's  made 
for  the  Majority” 

17  jewels;  adjusted  to  temperature; 
micrometric  regulator. 

This  ELGIN  Watch  can  be  had  in 
the  desirable  models  and  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  men  and  boys. 

ELGIN  Watches  of  equal  grade 
tor  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  III. 


Give  Me  Clothes  Shape  that  Stays  Shapt 


WH^T  ‘J0  you  think  of  m>’  '‘A-1"  clothes? 

Kaufman  Garments —  cost  me  $15.00  — the  whole 
suit ! 

And  for  looks  and  wear — I’ll  put  them  alongside 
any  clothes  made. 

For  I’ve  tried  all  makes  and  I  know. 

This  -‘exclusive  fabric”  talk  don’t  go  with  me  any  more, 
ror  I  ve  found  that  all  clothes  makers  buy  their  fabrics 
trom  the  same  mills. 

,,And  the  :veavrs  make  UP  the  Mme  “nobby”  patterns  In 
medium  priced  goods  as  they  do  lu  the  “big  money  stuff." 

It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  what  you  pay  ;  you  eet  the 
same  fabric  effects — stripes,  checks,  or  plain  goods— in  all  lines 
the  same  season. 

And  you  know  as  well  as  [  do  that  all  clothes  makers  follow 
the  same  fashion  plates  each  season. 

*1S  nruLf°h.C0UrSe’  l.he  Kaufn?a"s  caD  give  you— for  $15.00  to 
prices  for  6  ShapeS  and  desl§DS  that  others  ask  fancy 


Kaufman  Garments  are  very  different,  however. 
i  „  .  cKauf,nans  how  to  take  all  the  “shrink  ten¬ 

dency”  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth  before  it  is  made  up. 

Every  bolt  of  cloth  that  comes  to  the  gieat  Kaufman  Tailor 

“‘fhe  KaulmaT'/--  “-TT  ’2"  ‘  T™'  ProceSuown  L 

hi  ^-Shrinking  Process” —and  this  takes  every 

bit  of  the  shrink  tendency”  out  of  the  fabric.  3 

of  shapenif0re’  Kaufman  Garments  cannot  shrink  nor  draw  out 
MrrW?d  TM  13  VVh-y  Kauufman  Ga™ents  look  well  the  season 

%Z9«)Z,  ,S  Why  ‘hey  told  ‘heir  shaP*  aad  fbeir 

And  garments  that  stay  in  shape  do  not  chafe  and  wear  out 
wear  well  They  6,a>  nZ-Z 

vo„  2lte,n  CKWmmaknrS  cann0t  Suarantee  ‘he  permanence 
you  get  in  kaufmau  Garments  because  the  only  way  to  secure 
fe*  pecnanenec  Is  by  the  use  of  The  Kaufman  “Pre-Shrinkiug” 
Process— and  this,  other  clothes  makers  caunot  use.  g 


Kaufman  Garments’*  15.  to$18. 


IU.mA.h»ri''he°  To  t0  l00kS  and  wear’  ,her«  is  °ne 

Ses  stay  Inahype1  Wg  lmPortaaca.  aad  “>a‘  >-''"1  your 

fromK^rG„rf.etbnkc7  ^  beC3“Se  lhey  a«  mada 

will  sAWn/n<1  °ther  fabrlc  fibres  are  naturally  elastic.  They 

*nd  ualess  tbis  “shrink  tendency”  is  overcome  in  the  fabrics 
it  will  surely  make  trouble  in  the  clothes. 

nn.,rSPiD  ^°,nt  shrink  their  yarn,  because  they  sell  by  the 
pound  and  shrinkage  means  lost  weight.  3  3 

T00’1  Shrink  their  c,oth>  because  they  sell  by  the 

>ard  and  shrinkage  means  lost  length.  ‘  3 

to  0JeMi,fr  lhe  “shrink  teodency”  is  up  to  the  clothes  makers 

d„„  Sk"‘°k  laft  ‘n  ,he  cln‘h  •'■ours  in  lhe  clothes,  the  first  damp 
day— no  matter  how  much  “hand  work"  is  put  in  them. 


the  all?.'ved  t0  use  it  t*eoause  the  Kaufmans  control 

esfahSt.04  W'"  PerU,,t  itS  usa  °“taida  **  own 

The  Kaufmans,  therefore,  give  you — for  $15  00  to  Skis  no _ 

what  no  other  clothes  maker  oaf  give*  you  price*  $  °~ 

shape  aid  stole  whir  y°U  PV  *35-00^>r  more-for  uncertain 
leS'd.oney!5  h  y°U  ““  get  8l,aPB  aad  si5'Ib  oertainty  for 
The  mark  to  look  for  ou  clothes  is— 


This  Garment  Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros. 

CHICAGO 


‘S  jr*"  Dressed  Mamn  1907"  is  ,hown  in  the  new  Kauf 
man  Style  Brjok.  Ask  Kaufman  dealers  for  it. 

Or— write  to  Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago. 


The  best  place  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  recuperation 
at  this  season  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  to  secure  them. 

W rite  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMF’ANY 

Always  Open  On  the  Beach 


The  OXYGEN  and 
MILK-OF-LIME 
Dentifrice 

Dental  surgeons  have  proved  that 
tooth  decay  is  caused  by  bacteria 
that  lodge  on  the  surfaces  and 
in  the  crevices  of  the  teeth  and 
excrete  an  acid  which  corrodes 
the  enamel.  Decay  always  starts 
from  the  outside. 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

contains  active  oxygen  which 
destroys  the  bacteria,  and  milk- 
of-hme  which  neutralizes  the  acid 
of  decay.  It  is  the  only  dentifrice 
that  will  prevent  decay. 

Of  all  druggists,  25  cents 
Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet 

Guaranteed,  absolutely  pure  tinder  the 
hood  and  Drug  Act  June  30,  1906 

McKesson  &  ROBBINS,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


POSITIVE  SAFETY 

which  interposes  a  steel  block 
between  hammer  and  cartridge 
until  trigger  is  pulled 


THE  POCKET 
REVOLVER 
with  a 


GRIP 


COLTRflfifc 


TBlDS  MASK  beg.  u.b.  patent  office 

An  arm  giving  in  the  highest  degree  Absolute  Reliability 
Accuracy  and  Protection.  Used  by  the  Police  everywhere. 

Calibres  .32  and  .38.  Weight  18  Ounces.  Six  Shots. 

Catal°g  “ Revolvers ”  describes  all  models.  Mailed  on  request 

C°LTS  PATENT  nREARMS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  15a  paI1  Ma„  London  s  w 


Gr&yMotons 


'  Hone  Power 
|  complete 
'outfit. 


Other 
sizes  at 
equally 
attractive 
prices 


A  Wonderful  Boat  Motor  for 
Speed  Pleasure  and  Working  Boats 


H.  P.  guaranteed 
Fi.  to  develop  3| 

I  With  complete  outfit  includ¬ 
ing  everything  but  tank  and 
1  piping,  all  ready  to  put  in 
your  boat  (not  bare) 


The  Hi gh= grade 
Engine  at  a  Low  Price 

Elevated  timer,  timer  gears  en¬ 
cased,  float  feed  carburetor,  long 
bearings,  engine  is  reversible  and 
runs  in  either  direction,  drop 
forged  crank  and  connecting  rod, 
counter-balanced  cranks.  Starts 
without  cranking ,  hand-hole  plate 
in  base  for  quick  examination 
of  connecting  rod  bearings,  ball 
bearing  thrust.  Positive  oiling 
device  for  crank  pins. 

Guaranteed  by  a  responsible 
firm.  Made  in  1-2-3-and  4  cyl- 
der  sizes.  2^/2 
to  40  H.  P. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Gray  Motor  Co. 

41  Leib  St. 

DETROIT 
MICH. 


Our  Catalog 
Prices  on  Diamonds 

The  trade  discounts  from 
our  wholesale  catalog  not  only 
to  those  who  buy  for  cash,  but 
also  to  those  who  buy  on  terms. 
Do  not  buy  a  diamond  os  other 
jewelry  until  you  have  seen  the 
Marshall  catalog  and  compared  values. 


Special 

Diamond  Offer 


Here  19  one  of  several  special 
offers— a  pure  white  diamond  in 
Tiffany  setting.  This  is  a  Mar¬ 
shall  “F”  grade  diamond, 
the  finest  grade  of  diamond 
known  in  the  world,  absolutely 
perfect  in  cut  and  color,  of  un¬ 
surpassed  brilliancy,  and  far  superior  to  the  so-called 
grade  carried  by  the  majority  of  jewelers. 

HD  On  *erms  $7.30  a  month  ft»  ^  4  /-* 
4>/«3.UU  For  all  cash  in  10  days  $67.16 

Comparisons  PROVE  ;  and  we  will  send  you  this  ring 
on  approval  prepaid f  no  money  down,  no  obligations,  not  a 
cent  to  be  paid  by  you  to  anybody  unless  you  choose  to 
buy  after  thorough  examination. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Copy  this  Order  Form  j| 

108-page  wholesale  catalog  lists  over  J 100  ® 

articles  in  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  cut-glass  '  .qs  a. 
silver,  etc.,  and  quotes  the  trade  discounts  * 

Do  not  fail  to  see  this  catalog  and  figure  *  '  C>  X 

the  discounts.  Write  today.  ^ 

Geo.  E.  Marshall 

(Incorporated)  tV’ 

W.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Pres  .-'  a*' 

A.  S.  True,  Sec.  , 

Chicago  /" 


K  H  Macy  Co  As  Altractiorys  Are  Their  Low  Price 


New  York  Suits 

Made  to  Your  Measure 

YOU  wjite  for  our  free  Spring  Catalogue, 
550  pages,  and  samples  of  tiie  new 
spring  suitings.  We  m.-tlte,  to  your  own 
measure,  whichever  suit  you  select,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  fit  you,  to  please  yon  perfectly, 
or  send  y.  nr  money  back.  THIS  OFFER 
IS  MADE  BY  MACY’S.  THE  LARG¬ 
EST  DRY  GOODS  AND  DEPART¬ 
MENT  STORE  UNDER  ONE  ROOF 
IN  AMERICA.  This  beautiful  Broad¬ 
way  model,  exactly  as  pictured,  will  be 
made  to  your  own  measure  in  your 
choice  of  a  variety  of  pretty  materi¬ 
als  for  only  $19. 74.  The  coat  is  all 
tafFeta  lined,  trimmed  with  three 
mannish  pockets  and  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  peau  de  cygne.  No  suit 
equal  to  this  Broadway  Model 
is  made  by  any  other  house 
in  America  for  less  than  one- 
third  more  money.  Just  why 
this  is  true  anil  how  and  why 
Macy’s  prices  are  always  lower 
on  everything  you  buy,  is  all  ex- 
'ained  in  the  big  new  spring  style 
book  and  catalogue  we  are 
going  to  send  you  free. 
This  catalogue  also  tells  how 
“Macy’s  Pays  the  Freight”  and 
contains  550  pages  of  handsome 
offerings  —  beautiful  new  style 
shirt  waists  for  99c,  silk  under¬ 
skirts  for  $‘2.97,  all  the  new 
dress  goods  and  silks  and 
novelty  materials,  every¬ 
thing  new,  every  new  style 
and  everything  needed  for 
wear  or  in  the  home. 

This  exquisite  550  page  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  Great  Macy’s 
ill  be  sent  you  free.  Write  for 
it  now.  Address  Room  501. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York - 


STEEL  FISHING  RODS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  The  “Bris¬ 
tol” — the  original  steel  rod,  is  of  finest 
metal,  and  perfect  in  manufacture  and 
finish.  Guarantee  against  breakage,  from 
defective  material  or  workmanship, 
for  three  years. 

No  angler  has  known  the  full  joy 
of  the  sport  until  he  has  used 
the  “Bristol.” 

Handsome  catalogue  sent  fiee  on  re 
quest.  For  ten  cents,  in  silver,  we  will 
mail  beautiful  1907  calendar. 

THE  HOKTON  MEG.  CO. 
oC  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  504 — Extra  large  English  Oxford,  black  bear 
grain  leather,  handstitched  frame,  two  handles,  French 
edge,  handstitched  corners,  leather  lined,  three  inside 
pockets.  18  inches,  #18.00. 

The  A-B-C  of  Travel  Economy 

The  cost  of  traveling  equipment  is  measured 
by  the  length  of  its  life.  The  A-B-C  kind  is 
always  a  bargain.  It  lasts  longer  and  keeps  its 
modest  elegance  better  in  the  face  of  rough 
traveling  than  any  other  make.  Skilled  and 
artistic  workmanship  show  in  every  line— work¬ 
manship  that  would  not  be  wasted  on  poor 
material. 

Write  for  our  free  book  “ Tips  to  Travelers 
showing  many  new  and  novel  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us 

Abel  &  Bach  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Traveling 
Equipment  In  the  World. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  U.S.  A. 

Chicago  Salesrooms: 

46-48  Adams  Street 

This  mark  guarantees  quality  and  service. 


Gem  Nail  Clipper 


Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  shape— Removes 
and  prevents  hangnails— Cannot  get  out  of 
order — Does  its  work  quickly  and  well  — 
Always  sharp  and  ready  for  use  — Small 
enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket  or  purse.  The 
slickest  little  article  you  ever  saw. 

Price  25  cents — Sold  by  dealers  or  by  mail. 

~  The  H.  C.  COOK  CO.,  45  M«in  St..  Ahsoni*,  Cohn. 


MJ? 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.” 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & 


“Seeds  that  Grow” 

are  proved  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown.  IVe 

do  the  testing,—  You  run  no  risk  !  If  you  garden 
either  for  pleasure  or  profit  you  should  study  “  The 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy,  by  return  mail. 

CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


We  Need  Secretaries 

Would  you  like  to  have  this  beautiful  chair  free? 
Would  you  like  to  furnish 
your  home  complete  with 
rich  furniture  —  Chairs, 

Tables,  Hugs,  Beds,  Desks. 

Stoves,  everything  —  free  of 
cost?  Any  woman  can  do  this 
simply  by  acting  as  Secretary  of 
a  Walker  Club.  We  need  a 
Secretary  in  your  locality. 

You  have 
only  to 
interest 
ten  women 
friends 
in  the 
great  op¬ 
portunity 
we  offer 

fo i  saving 
half  their 
expenses 
for  House¬ 
hold  Sup 
plies. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
our  big 
illustrat¬ 
ed  cata¬ 
log  and 

Secretaryship  plan. 

W.  &H. Walker,  Dept  c-15.  Pittsburg,  Pa 


ing  as  Walker 
Secretary.  1400 
cles  to  select  from. 


Storm  Proof  Buggy 


m 

a ;  s’1'  f 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


Dry 
Warm 
Light 

A  Rig  for  Men 
Who  Drive  in 
AH  Weathers 

A  top  that 
gives  perfect 

safety  from  all  — 

storms  and  quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather— one 
buggy  for  every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Write  for  catalog  P  giving  all  details. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
137  S.  Third  Street  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PATENTS 


SECUREDORFEE 
RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with  valu¬ 
able  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for  others.  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World’s  Progress;  sample  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


svsF™  Diamonds  c,Ui 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  sroor).  As  a  pure  investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond, 
w  /^CTIQ  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND  I  20<J  annual  increase  in  value.  Written  guar- 
I  Vyr  1  lO  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE  antee  of  quality  and  v  due.  Catalogue  free. 

BROS.  &  CO.  Dept.  C  38.  92  to  98  State  StM  Chicago,  Ill.  '  Write  for  it  today.  D«  it  von. 


i 


RAMSEY 

SIGNS 


M  P-TAIi  arc  heavy  polished 

brass,  deeply  en¬ 
graved  by  hand  by 
-w  _  ^  am  expert  Sign  malt- 
_  jwr  fj  ers.  and  filled  with 

tfi  f  raven  black  ce- 

- -  merit.  We  make 

signs  over  free  if 
any  break  occurs  in  five  years.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

Bankers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Merchants — you  need 
signs.  Write  me  to-day  stating  your  needs.  My  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  with  sketches  are  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you  and  besides  I  will  send  you  my 
helpful  book  “Sign  Talk”  showing  a  large  varietv 
of  brass  and  metal  signs  printed  in  colors.  It  tells 
you  why  some  signs  are  good  while  others,  costing 
nearly  as  much, soon  wash  out  and  are  disappointing. 
It  may  save  you  Some  Sign  Money. 

LOUIS  H.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  11.  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


$8,000 -$10,000 


YEARLY 


is  frequently  made  by 
owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can’t 
stand  indoor  work,  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for 
a  man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in¬ 
vest  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  operate.  Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

183  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


paralyzed  they  fatuously  resisted  the  legislation  which  was  obviously  the 
only  thing  that  could  revive  it.  Now  that  they  have  received,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  splendid  advertisement  of  a  Government  certificate  of  purity, 
they  seem  to  be  learning  their  lesson  at  last. 


A  DIVORCE  INDUSTRY  THREATENED 

South  Dakota  is  preparing  to  exclude  tran¬ 
sient  applicants  for  decrees  of  separation 

THE  “South  Dakota  divorce”  is  threatened  witli  extinction.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  has  passed  an  act  designed  to  cripple  if  not  destroy  the  flourishing 
industry  of  disuniting  unhappy  couples  from  other  commonwealths. 

It  happens,  however,  that  South  Dakota  is  so  opulent  in  reforms  that  one 
sometimes  gets  in  the  way  of  another.  The  people  of  that  happy  State  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  polls  on  any  measure  they  are  unwilling  to  trust 
to  the  unchecked  conscience  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  referendum  has  been 
demanded  upon  the  amended  divorce  law.  That  postpones  the  actual  entry  , 
of  the  reform  for  two  years,  even  if  the  people  vote  in  its  favor  in 
November,  1908. 

The  popularity  of  South  Dakota  as  a  divorce  resort  has  rested  heretofore 
upon  two  things,  liberal  grounds  for  action  and  a  short  term  of  residence. 
The  latter  will  be  abolished  if  the  people  confirm  the  new  law.  It  will  then 
be  necessary  for  the  complainant  actually  to  live  in  South  Dakota  for  a  year, 
a  requirement  that  will  be  fatal  to  the  industry,  for  while  a  discontented  wife  : 
from  New  York  might  think  liberty  worth  six  months  in  Sioux  Falls  she 
would  not  choose  to  live  a  year  there  in  preference  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Chicago,  Louis-  \ 
ville,  Portland  (either  Maine  or  Oregon),  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  i 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  if. 
Pittsburg,  Salt  Lake,  Richmond,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Milwaukee,  or  any  of  the 
other  dozens  of  agreeable  cities  in  the  thirty-two  States  that  allow  divorces  ft 
on  a  residence  of  one  year  or  less.  Moreover,  the  new  South  Dakota  law  1 
requires  personal  service  and  public  hearings.  The  only  concession  it 
makes  to  the  easy-divorce  sentiment  is  a  reduction  of  the  one-year  residence 
period  to  six  months  when  both  parties  come  to  the  State. 


1 


MR.  HARRIMAN  ON  RAILROADS 


He  thinks  the  entire  transportation  system 
is  outgrown  and  may  have  to  be  rebuilt 


MR.  E.  H.  HARRIMAN’S  experience  on  the  witness  stand  had  a 
mellowing  effect  upon  his  disposition.  Like  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  ! 
suddenly  abandoned  his  policy  of  secretiveness,  developed  a  genial  ; 
and  optimistic  temper,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  1 
public.  In  his  very  frank  talks  at  Washington  Mr.  Harriman  expressed  • 
some  startling  opinions  about  the  physical  needs  of  the  American  railroad 
system.  Like  Mr.  Hill,  he  believes  that  the  present  transportation  plant  of  1 
the  United  States  has  reached  its  capacity,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  radi¬ 
cally  enlarged  before  it  can  handle  the  new  business  that  is  pressing  upon  it.  1 
One  cure,  although  one  of  appalling  difficulty  and  expense,  he  thinks  would  I 
be  to  rebuild  all  the  lines  with  much  heavier  rails  on  a  six-foot  gage,  with 
reduced  grades,  enlarged  tunnels,  and  new  bridges.  That  would  allow  the 
use  of  steel  freight  cars  two  feet  wider,  two  feet  higher,  and  several  feet 
longer  than  the  present  cars,  with  locomotives  “of  such  size  that  nobody  can 
now  imagine  them.”  In  the  absence  of  this  drastic  reconstruction,  Mr. 
Harriman  thinks  the  roads  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  equipping  their  I 
lines  with  electricity,  since  the  present  steel  locomotives  can  haul  no  more 
than  they  are  already  hauling. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  experi- 
ments  were  made  with  broad  gages,  and  many  engineers  have  thought  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  abandon  them.  But  now  that  substantially  the  whole 
mileage  of  North  America  has  been  accommodated  to  the  standard  gage  of 
4  feet  8 inches  the  task  of  changing  it  would  stagger  any  mind  less  daring 
than  Mr.  Harriman’s.  Not  only  would  it  involve  the  simultaneous  shifting 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  track — for  it  would  not  do  to 
change  some  of  the  lines  and  leave  the  rest — but  it  would  mean  enlarging 
every  tunnel,  rebuilding  every  bridge,  widening  every  embankment,  recon-  ' 
structing  every  terminal,  scrapping  every  locomotive  and  car,  and  providing 
a  complete  outfit  of  rolling  stock.  To  say  that  this  would  cost  billions  upon 
billions  is  a  very  mild  statement.  Yet  Mr.  Harriman  thought  for  a  time 
that  it  might  all  be  done  within  ten  years.  Later  he  qualified  this  opinion, 
but  still  insisted  that  if  the  gage  could  not  be  changed  the  roads  would 
have  to  come  to  electricity.  In  this  belief  many  other  railroad  experts  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  Harriman  believes  that  the  railroads  will  have  to  abandon  their  policy 
of  letting  their  lawyers  take  care  of  legislation  by  doubtful  methods,  andj 
leaving  their  subordinates  to  explain  things  to  the  public.  He  thinks  that  I 
if  a  wave  of  hostility  disastrous  to  the  development  of  the  country  is  to  be 
checked,  the  magnates  will  have  to  undertake  themselves  the  work  of  en¬ 
lightening  popular  sentiment  through  the  newspapers.  Shippers  will  have 
to  be  taught  to  cooperate  with  the  roads  in  moving  traffic.  The  one  thing 
which  in  his  opinion  would  do  more  than  any  other  act  of  government  to 
cure  the  present  evils  would  be  to  “recognize  by  Federal  statute  the  making 
of  enforceable  agreements  between  railroads  for  a  distribution  of  traffic,  and# 
have  such  agreements  binding  fora  given  period  of  years.  Then  he  would; 
have  the  roads  cooperate  loyally  with  the  Government  in  suppressing  abuses. 


MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME 

Since  the  scientific  handling  and  preservation  of  milk,  originated  by  Gail  Borden  in  the  early  aO’s,  the j  use 
Kagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  become  general;  but  for  those  purposes  where  an  unsweetened  milk  is 
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Bargain  Paint 

Mixtures  of  chalk,  barytes,  silica, 
etc.  (with  or  without  a  little  White 
Lead  in  them)can  always  be  bought 
for  less  than  genuine,  Pure  White 
Lead.  Oftentimes  they  can  be 
bought  for  the  same  or  actually 
l ess  than  raw  pig  lead  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  made. 

Bogus  mixtures,  whether  sold  as 
White  Lead  or  simply  as  “paint,” 
will  not  wear.  Pure  White  Lead 
•will  wear,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  used  it. 

A  saving  of  50c.  to  $1.50  on  the 
paint  for  a  job  costing  $60.00  is 
not  much  to  begin  with,  and  when 
it  causes  the  whole  job  to  go  to 
ruin  in  a  year  or  less,  the  saving 
is  an  expensive  economy. 

The  Dutch  Boy  painter  on  the 
side  of  a  keg  guarantees  the  words 
“Pure  White  Lead”  on  the  head 
and  means  long  wear. 

Our  Beautiful  Book  Free 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to 
the  effective  and  economical  use  of  paint. 
It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Hutt. 
A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  free 
a  de  luxe  copy. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


I  i 


■ 


All  our  white  lead  packed  in  1907 
bears  the  above  trade  mark. 


Look  for  Name  in  Strap 


Blucher 
Oxford 
“Cheral” 
Patent  Colt 
Non-Slipping 
Heels 


The  shoe  that  grasps  your 
foot  firmly  but  kindly  —  like 
a  friend’s  hand-clasp— is  the 
Florsheim.  No  mistaking 
its  identity  with  your  foot. 
No  gainsaying  its  grace  and 
style.  No  doubt  of  its  en¬ 
during  service. 

Style  Book  shows  “a  fit  for  every 
foot."  Send  for  it.  Most  styles 
sell  for  $5,00  and  $6.00 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Take  a  Fairy  Bath  Every  Morning 


'THE  man 
1  who  in¬ 
vented  the 
bath-tub 
should  have 
a  tablet  in 
the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Regular 
bathing  is 
an  essential 
to  health, 
as  well  as 
to  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The 
daily  bath 
is  worth  all  the  squills  and  pills  in  the  land. 

The  cold  bath  is  preferable,  for  it  is,  essen¬ 
tially,  a  stimulant,  while  the  hot  bath  tends 
to  weaken.  A  cold  bath  is  one  of  the  best 
nerve  tonics  known.  It  causes  a  reaction, 
drives  the  blood  to  the  internal  organs,  gives 
the  whole  body  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and 
stimulates  the  mental  faculties. 

People  who  take  a  cold  bath  every  morn¬ 
ing,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  healthier, 
other  things  considered,  than  the  people 
who  do  not.  They  are,  moreover,  almost 
immune  to  taking  cold. 

Many  claim  that  they  cannot  stand  the 
shock  of  a  cold  bath.  This  can  readily  be 
remedied  by  starting  with  water  that  is 
slightly  chilled,  and  gradually  drawing  it 
colder  each  morning,  as  the  body  becomes 
accustomed  to  it. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  with  the  daily 
bath  soap  is  unnecessary.  About  17  per  cent 
of  the  waste  matter  of  the  body  is  daily  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  'This 
is  Nature’s  sluffing-off  process  of  dead  and 
useless  matter. 

The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  body  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bacteria— the  smallest  of  living 
objects— some  not  over  of  an  inch  in 

diameter,  and  some  as  large  as  ^  of  an  inch. 
Water  alone  will  not  remove  them,  but  soap 
and  water  will  take  these  germs  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and,  by  cleansing  the 
pores,  destroy  their  food  supply. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  how  essential  it 
is  that  a  pure  soap  be  used  for  the  toilet 
and  bath. 


A  soap  containing  free  alkali  is 
harsh  to  the  skin,  roughens  and  red- 
dens  it,  and  does  absolutely  more 
harm  than  good. 

FAIRY  SOAP  is  dependable— it  is 
made  from  choice  fats  and  pure  vege¬ 
table  oils.  We  purchase  only  the 
best  possible  to  procure.  A  higher 
grade  of  materials  is  used  in  FAIRY 
SOAP  than  in  any  other  white  soap 
in  America.  We  would  he  very  brash 
to  make  such  a  strong  statement  un¬ 
less  we  absolutely  knew  it  to  he  a  fact. 

FAIRY  SOAP  will  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  daily  bath.  It  lath¬ 
ers  freely  in  either  hot  or  cold  water, 
soothes  and  softens  the  tenderest 
skin,  cleanses  thoroughly,  and  leaves 
the  body  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Another  feature  of  importance— it 
floats.  It  is  always  within  easy  reach; 
you  don’t  have  to  dive  for  it. 

And  again — the  shape  of  the  cake  is 
oval,  fits  the  hand  to  a  nicety,  and  is 
pleasant  to  use. 

FAIRY  SOAP  sells  for  5c  —  at  all 
good  grocery  and  drug  stores. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago 

Fairy  Soap  was  granted 
highest  possible  awards 
at  both  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  Expositions. 


“Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?” 


IRECT 


BUYS  OUR 

National 

Leader 


AT 

FACTORY 
PRICES 
Catalog  Free 

direct  to  consumers  by  maT  'That^ovesE^Krelt  t^TouiTfactofv^  Se"!np  °Ur  Veh!cI®3 
middlemen  between  you  and  us.  You  save  one-half  facto.ry  pnces  is  our  way.  No 

send  you  our  large  free  catalog  illustrating  our  full'  line  nAp31*!  t0  n0,1!  ?r.lces-  We  want  to 

our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  It  tellAll  about  v" hidesCand°Harimss  S  U  expl.ains 

Just  send  us  a  postal  and  you  will  receive  bv  return  tfl  Harness  and  posts  you  on  prices, 

the  largest  and  handsomest  we  ever  published  It  tells  all  »hnnt°StPald’  °U.r.A1907  vellicle  book, 
and  Surreys,  the  wonders  of  the  vehicle  worid.  Our  “National  T  T°P”  Regies 

features  is  known  as  the  best  and  is  the  hest  known  r*  -  m  Leader>  .  849.50,  with  all  latest 
scribed  in  our  free  catalog.  We  build  over' 150  styles Af rf' trat-ed  ln  colors  and  fully  de- 
Carnages,  Stanhopes,  Spring  Wagons  OrlivMv  W.  ,/  Bu£g>es,  Runabouts,  Surreys, 
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DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

u.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO 

Station  431,  CINCINNATI,  O 


NO 
MONEY 

mm  order 


TYPEWRITERS 


which  we  have  for  immediate  delivery  at  prices  which 

Save  from  20%  to  60% 

on  the  manufacturers  list  price 
Remington  Oliver  Underwood 

New  Century  Monarch  Caligraph 

Fay-Sholes  Fox  Bar-lock 

l  Prem,er  Yost  Hammond 

We  have  others,  all  sorts  for  every  possible  purpose,  and 
at  prices  from  $15.  to  $90. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  save  your 
dollars  if  you  need  a  typewriter.  If  you  think  you  can’t 
afford  one,  it  may  tell  you  how  you  CAN.  Sent  free 
THE  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
Branches  in  all  large  cities  343  B’way,  New  York 


Are  the  most  symmetrical  in 
design,  accurately  constructed  of 
any  marine  engine  made. 

The  ilesigner  of  “Leader  Engines”  has 
had  20  years  of  ACTUAL  PRACTICAL 
experience  in  building  automobile  and 
marine  engines— each  part  of  every  engine 
is  made  under  his  personal  supervision — 

A  STRONG,  DURABLE  Engine  with  all 
parts  absolutely  INTERCHANGEABLE.  H.  P.,  only 

$75.00  complete  ready  to  install  in  any  launch. 

The  lowest  priced  engine  made — and  will  develop  double 
the  rated  H.  I’. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue — MAILED  FREE.  It  ex¬ 
plains  gas  engines  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  and  tells 
why  we  can  make  a  good  engine  at  a  small  price. 

CLAUDE  SINTZ,  Manufacturer 
282  So.  Front  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


1  he  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 

C  &  K 

Easter 
Hats  for  Men 

N  A  P  P- 
F  E  L  T 
hats  are  es¬ 
pecially  ap¬ 
propriate  for 
the  Easter  season, 
the  time  which 
most  men  cele¬ 
brate  with  a  new 
Derby.  An  Easter 
hat  of  the  best  quality, 
properly  becoming  and 
well-fitted,  supplies  the 
most  conspicuous  item  of 
a  man’s  get-up. 

Knapp-Felt  hats  are 
splendid  examples  of  in¬ 
telligent  American  work¬ 
manship,  ripe  experience 
and  wise  selection  of 
proper  materials.  The 
combination  of  superb 
quality  and  noticeable  ele¬ 
gance  of  style,  together 
with  unchanging  color,  is 
peculiar  to  Knapp-Felt,  a 
hat-fabric  of  unusual  dur¬ 
ability  and  beauty  made 
in  the  C  &  K  shop  where 
for  fifty  years  the  best  hats 
have  been  turned  out. 

The  opportunity  to  se¬ 
lect,  from  a  variety  of 
smart  shapes  of  exclusive 
C  &  K  design,  a  proper¬ 
ly  becoming  Easter  style 
which  will  reflect  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  wearer 
is  an  advantage  not  af¬ 
forded  by  any  other  make 
of  fine  hats. 

I  he  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance  of  Knapp-Felt  hats  is 
retained  throughout  their  long 
life;  they  not  only  wear  long — 
they  wear  well.  Hatters  who 
sell  Knapp-Felts  are  among 
those  who  take  pride  in  furnish- 
ng  to  their  customers  properly 
selected,  well- 
fitted  hats  of 
unusual  value. 

Knapp-Felt  De 
Luxe,  the  best 
hats  made,  are 
Six  Dollars — 

Knapp-Felt, the 
next  best,  are 
Four  Dollars, 
everywhere. 

IF rite  for  The  Hat  man. 

THE  CROFUT  &  KNAPP  CO. 

842  Broadway,  New  York 


THE 

ADJUTANT 
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VOIGT 


GIRARDOT 


CHARRON 


BOUND  BOOKS  £  SHEET  PRICES 


ppiir  CUTC  of  the  New  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  slightly  discol- 
1  htl  Dlj  1  O  ore[J  by  exposure  in  the  store,  must  be  disposed  of  before  inventory 


It  would  require  an  expert  to  discover  that  these  books  are  not  in  every  way  perfect,  and  in  most 
cases  out  of  the  entire  set  one  or  two  volumes  only  show  the  slightest  blemish. 

Trivial  as  these  imperfections  are,  we  prefer  to  state  candidly  that  the  books  are  not  quite  perfect, 
and  offset  this  by  a  liberal  cut  in  the  price.  Rather  than  rebind  the  discolored  volumes,  we  offer 
the  set  at  the  cost  of  the  sheets. 

This  is  positively  your  last  opportunity  of  getting  this  great  work  of  reference  at  bargain  prices. 


■  ■ 


fSi 


IRISH’  the  palaces  of  America,  the  great  country  places  famed 
for  their  beauty,  their  taste — the  richness  of  every  portion 
of  the  establishment — and  you  will  find  a  C.  G.  V.,  a  50  H.  P. 
or  75  H.  P.  touring  car.  It  is  the  last  touch,  the  finishing 
detail  that  marks  the  class  of  its  owner  as  definitely  and  as 
unmistakably  as  a  hundred  Bradstreets  or  Almanacs  de  Gotha. 

ITPlHEN  the  list  of  the  men  who  drive  one  make  of  car  includes 
a  long  list  of  the  world’s  greatest  financiers,  then  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  that  car  is  definitely  established.  These  men  have  every 
opportunity  of  finding  out  just  which  car  is  the  best  in  every  way — 
and  they  do  find  out  before  they  buy.  Their  brains  and  their  re¬ 
sources  forbid  the  unforgivable  mistake  of  accepting  any  but  the  best. 
SPEED  of  80  miles  an  hour,  unlimited  power,  the  most  that 
the  world  has  ever  yet  produced  in  motor  car  beauty,  comfort, 
convenience,  splendor  and  luxury:  these  are  a  few  of  the  points  of 
the  C.  G.  V.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  C.  G.  V. 
is  brought  from  France  to  this  country,  to  England,  to  Germany, 
to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Rome,  to  Castile,  to  Caracas,  to  Vienna,  to 
Sydney,  to  wherever  a  man  has  decided  he  will  have  that  one  car, 
which,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  greatest  car  in  the  world. 

Many  other  points  are  embraced  in  our  Catalog  No.  6.  Send  for  it ;  it’s  free. 
Immediate  Deliveries  1907  Models 

C.  G.  V.  IMPORT  COMPANY,  1849  Broadway,  at  61st  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Importers  for  United  States  and  Canada 
Works:  Puteaux  Seine,  France.  Salesroom:  45  Ave.  de  la  Grand  Armee,  Paris 


Here’s  a  Tire  That  Can’t 


The  Trident 


Rim-Cut 
Creep  or 
Slip 

Is  Practically 

Puncture 
Proof 
Blow-Out 
Proof 

and 

Guaranteed 

all  but 

Wear 
and  Fool 
Proof 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show  that  the  complete  tire  is  surrounded  by 
five  layers  of  heavy  friction  cloth,  with  nine  layers  on  the  tread ;  and  that  be¬ 
tween  the  tread  and  the  edge  of  the  tire,  Tridents  contain  more  rubber  than 
is  contained  in  the  heaviest  part  of  any  other  make  of  tires  of  the  same  size. 
The  base  being  forced  into  a  mechanically  fastened  rim  absolutely  prevents  creeping. 
The  air  space,  completely  above  the  flange  of  the  rim,  absolutely  prevents  rim-cutting. 
The  heavily  friclioned  tread  and  side  walls  with  the  particularly  tough  Trident  com¬ 
position  of  rubber  presents  a  surface  that  will  bend  a  nail  in  ordinary  running. 

Blow-outs  are  an  impossibility. 

Extra  Trident  shoes  and  inner  tubes  are  carried  already  inflated,  mounted  on 
a  thin  metal  rim  recessed  into  the  base  of  the  tire.  Old  tires  may  be 
taken  off,  replaced  with  new  and  the  journey  resumed  within  three  minutes. 

Send  for  our  catalog  No.  6.  It  tells  a  new  tire  tale.  It  tells  of  the  elimination  of  all  tire 
troubles  save  actual  road  wear  and  downright  foolhardiness 

TRIDENT  TIRE  COMPANY,  1593  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  AMERICANIZED 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


This  elaborate  work  contains 
15'  volumes,  9x6*2  in.  in 
size,  10,000  double  col¬ 
umn  pages,  37,000  bi¬ 
ographies,  over  100  superb 
maps,  and  hundreds  of 
priceless  illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  color. 


Owing  to  a  copyright 
circulation  in  a  short  time, 
work  at  any  price. 


Answers  every  question,  resolves  every 
doubt,  and  settles  every  dispute.  It  is 
first  in  authority,  first  in  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation,  but  latest  in  date  of  publication. 

Its  contributors  include  such  immor¬ 
tals  as  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndall  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  includes 
the  very  latest  information  on  air-ships, 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  etc. 


The  possession  of 
the  right  Cyclopaedia 
puts  you  10  years 
ahead  of  your  less 
progressive  neighbor. 


injunction,  this  great  Cyclopaedia  will  be  permanently  withdrawn  from 
After  that  time  the  publisher  will  be  legally  restrained  from  selling  the 


SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION  £ 


Encyclopaedia.  We  ask  for  no  deposit.  We  pay  the  transportation  charges,  and 
allow  ample  time  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  which  you  may  return 
at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  satisfy  you.  All  other  houses  offer  a  pamphlet,  but 
a  book  ageyit  brings  it — and  you  cannot  see  their  books  unless  you  give  an 
absolute  order  and  pay  something  on  account.  We  need  not  insist  on 
the  fairness  of  our  method.  xW 

>  SI 


Col. 
3-23-07 
Siegel 
Cooper  Co. 
New  York 
Send  on  approval, 
prepaid,  a  complete 
l  or  t' 


the  New  Ameri- 


$1.00  SECURES  THE  ENTIRE  SET 

ami  we  will  send  you  prepaid  a  complete  15  volume  set  of  the  New  seUslalisfactory 

Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  m  half  morocco  binding.  I  agree  to  pay  thereon  $1.00  as  Club 

Examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  return  it  at  our  expense,  if,  for  any  «c  '  Fee  within  5  days  after  the  receipt  of 
reason,  it  fails  to  satisfy.  Send  no  money  with  the  coupon.  ~Sy  goods  and  $2.00  each  month  thereafter 
The  regular  price  is  §75.00  for  the  half  morocco  Encyclo-  ^  ^  for  19  months.  Title  to  remain  in  Siegel 

paedia,  sold  through  agents.  We  will  close  out  these  few  Cooper  Company  till  the  full  purchase  price 

15  volume  sets  for  $39.00. 

If  you  like  the  books  you  will  have  immediate  pos¬ 
session  thereof.  You  can  then  pay  just  one  dollar 
and  the  balance  a  little  each  mouth. 


lias  been  paid.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  I  am  to  notify  you,  and  hold  them  subject  to 
your  order. 


game... 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York 


Stearns  stock  cars  have  proved 
in  International  and  other  competitions  absolute 
superiority  over  every  other  make.  We  use  foreign  mate¬ 
rials  where  needed  and  spend  as  much  time  finishing  each  stock 
car  as  other  makers  put  only  on  their  special  racing  machines. 


Stearns  crank  shafts  are  cut  cold  from  the  solid  billet.  Heat  reduces  the 
quality  of  the  perfect  steel  employed,  and  while  few  crank  shafts  are  made  of 
such  fine  material,  Stearns  crank  shafts  test  40  to  50  /4  stronger  than  others 
of  the  same  material  formed  with  heat.  A  portion  of  the  2100  hours 
labor  that  perfects  the  Stearns  car  goes  into  this  perfected  workmanship. 


$4500.  Immediate  Delivery.  30-60  H.  P.  The  easy  running  qualities  of  a  "30"  in  highest 
perfection — the  power  of  a  "60"  when  needed.  The  catalogue  tells  how.  Write  o-  ay. 


F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.  j  Members  A.L.A.M. 


3300  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


New  York:  Wyckoff,  Church  &  Partridge,  Broadway  at 
56th  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  United  States  Automobile  Co. 

St.  Louis:  Reyburu  MotorCar  Co.,  5023  Delmar  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  Ill.:  Glthens  Bros.  Co.,  1328  Michigan  Ave. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  R.  H.  Mahlke. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Automobile  Co.,  365  Fell  St. 


Boston:  A.  E.  Morrison  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Motor  Shop,  317  North  Broad  St 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Fort  Pitt  Automobile  Co. 

Scottdale,  Pa.:  Scottdale  Automobile  Co. 

Cincinnati,  0.:  Hughes  Automobile  Co.,  608  Broadway 
Atlanta.  Ga.:  Capital  City  Automobile  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  A.  H.  Braley. 
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Delightful  fireside  dreams  of  the 


A  k 

(Santa  fe 

%  w 


Grand  Ganyon 

of  Arizona 


become  a  reality— if  you  take  the  luxurious 
California  Limited  to  sunny  California, 

and  stop  off  at  the  Canyon  en  route. 


The  Limited  carries  a  Pullman  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  Ask  for  «Titan  of  chasms”  and  ‘‘El  Tovar”  booklets, 
where  you  will  find  El  Tovar  Hotel  — 
management  of  Fred  Harvey. 


Address  Passenger  Department,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 
till  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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DO  you  realize  how  delicate  a 
thing  the  human  face  is?  Dc 
you  realize  that  it  is  full  of  pores — 
little  mouths  that  greedily  drink 
in  whatever  comes  in  contact  with 
them?  If  you  do,  you  must  realize 
the  importance  of  a  pure  natural 
Shaving  Soap  and  the  danger  of 
any  other.  The  pure — creamlike 
soothing  lather  of  Williams’  Shav¬ 
ing  Soaps  is  guaranteed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  generations  of  shavers. 

Williams’  Shaving  Sticks  and  Shaving  Cakes 
sold  everywhere.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  a  Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  or  a  cake  of 
Luxury  Shaving  Soap,  trial  size.  (Enough 
for  50  shaves. )  Address  : 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Department  A  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Life  Insurar 
brightens  vc 


Should 
Insure  Your  Life. 


Life  Insurance  lightens  your  burdens  and 
brightens  your  prospects.  Only  two  out  of 
every  hundred  succeed  in  life.  The  Insurance 
Policy  is  frequently  the  only  asset  left  at 
death.  The  way  to  carry  out  your  intention 
to  insure  is — To  insure. 


P|f  T  Should  Insure  in 
UUThe  PRUDENTIAL 


You  want  the  best  there  is  in  Life  Insurance. 
The  Prudential  issues  it.  The  Prudential 
Policy  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  leaves  money  in  trust  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  creates  immediate  capital, 
and  saves  for  old  age. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  HAS  MORE  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  IN  FORCE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  CONFINING  ITS  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Write  at  once  stating  age  and 
amount  you  desire  to  invest 
every  year.  Dept.  Y 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA.  Borne  Office:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


"The  only  kind  that  won’t  smart  or  dry  on  the  face  " 
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Quaker  Oats,  the  best  and  most  generally  eaten 
oatmeal  in  the  world,  established  a  standard  of  perfection 
in  foods ;  the  Quaker  quality  standard.  It  is  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  the  inferior  brands.  Large  package  10  cents, 


<Puffed> 

• 

Quaker  Rice  is  an  ideal,  ready-to-eat  breakfast  food.  It  is  selected 
rice,  perfectly  cooked  and  nicely  browned.  Very  strengthening  and 
delicious  to  the  taste  and — what  means  most— it  is  Quaker  Quality, 

10  cents  a  package. 


Unless  you’ve  eaten  Quaker  Com  Meal  you  don’t  know  the  great  superiority 
of  one  kind  over  another.  The  eye  sees  the  difference;  and  the  palate  and 
■igestion  call  for  Quaker  Corn  Meal  after  the  first  time.  3  lb.  packages  10  cents, 

(10-cent  price  not  effective  in  extreme  South  and  far  West.) 

*  TKe  Quaker  Qats  (omparvy 
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